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LIST    OF    MAPS    IN    VOLUME    V 

1.  TERRITORY  IN  WHICH  THE  THIRTY  YEARS' WAR  WAS  FOUGHT    See  Germany:  1627-1629 

2.  GERMANY   AT  THE   PEACE   OF  WESTPHALIA,    164S    (colored)        ....       See  Germany 

(Editor's  Note:  This  complicated  map  reveals  the  territorial  arrangement  of  central  Europe  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Switzerland  and  the  United  Netherlands 
are  outside  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  that  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  in  1648  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately the  area  of  modern  Belgium.  The  important  fact  also  appears  that  France,  through  the 
acquisition  of  parts  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  had  brought  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine.] 

3.  BATTLEFIELD   OF  THE   SEVEN  YEARS'   WAR Sec  Germany:  1761-1762 

4.  NAPOLEONIC   WARS See  Germany:  1807 

5.  GERMANY  AFTER  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA,  IN  1815;  AFTER  THE 

PEACE  OF  PRAGUE,  1866;  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ZOLLVEREIN  (colored)  .     See  Germany 

6.  GERMANY:    1870-1923  (colored) See  Germany 

[Editor's  Note:  The  present-day  German  Republic  differs  territorially  from  the  former  empire 
on  three  of  its  frontiers.  The  most  striking  difference  is  to  be  seen  on  the  east,  where  the  new  Poland 
has  acquired  portions  of  Posen  and  Silesia  and  the  corridor  running  down  to  the  Baltic  between  East 
and  West  Prussia.  On  the  southwest  the  new  boundary  with  France  shows  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
while  a  separate  color  differentiates  the  Saar  district  from  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  northern  part 
of  Schleswig  is  here  shown  as  part  of  Denmark  as  a  result  of  plebiscite  held  after  the  World  War.] 

7.  ANCIENT   GREECE   (HELLAS)    (colored) See  Greece 

8.  TOWNS   INCLUDED   IN   THE   HANSEATIC   LEAGUE   ..."....    See  Hansa  Towns 

9.  HAWAII  (colored) See  Hawaii 

10.  INDIA  ABOUT  CLOSE  OF  THE  16TH  CENTURY,  AND  SHOWING  THE 

GROWTH   AND   EXTENT   OF   THE  ANGLO-INDIAN   EMPIRE         .     See  India:  1498-1850 

11.  INDIA  (colored) See  India 

12.  CULTURAL  AREAS   OF   NORTH   AMERICA See  Indians,  American: 

Cultural  Areas  of  North  America 

13.  ENGLAND,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  (colored) 

See  Industrial  Revolution 

[Editor's  Note:  The  two  economic  maps  of  England,  Wales  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  bring 
out  the  contrasts  between  the  distribution  of  population  and  industries  in  those  countries  before  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  in  recent  times.  The  power  of  coal  and  iron,  in  the  north,  to  draw  population 
to  that  hitherto  thinly  populated  region  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  colors  indicating  density  of 
population.  The  great  urban  growth  of  modern  England  is  likewise  to  be  noted  in  the  clusters  of 
industrial  towns  near  the  coal  mines.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS    IN    VOLUME    V 
COLORED   FRONTISPIECE 

Contest  of  the  Minnesingers 

INSERTS  IN  DUOTONE 

Representative  Gcrman  Writers See  German  Literature 

German  Homestead  of  the  ist  Century See  Germany 

Henry  V  at  Worms,  1122 See  Germany 

Martin  Luther  Burning  the  Papal  Bull See  Germany 

Living  Room  of  the  i6th  Century See  Germany 

Gustavus  Adolphus  before  the  Battle  of  Lutzen,  1632 >  See  Germany 

King  William  I  of  Prussia  Proclaimed  First  German  Emperor See  German) 

Attack  of  the  Greeks  at  Marathon See  Greece 

Great  Historians See  History 

Great  Historians See  History 

Arpad  Taking  Possession  of  Hungary See  Hungary 

TEXT  CUTS 

Vercingetorix  before  Caesar See  Gaul:  355-361 

Coronation  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  as  Holy  Roman  Emperor  ....     See  Germany:   1138-1197 

Frederick  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor 5cc  Germany:   1197-1250 

Genealogy  of  Kings  of  Germany  and  German  Emperors Sec  Germany:   1250-1272 

Genealogy  of  House  of  Hapsburg Sec  Germany:   1250-1272 

Emperor  Maximilian  I  and  Albert  DCrer See  Germany:   1493-1519 

Philippe  Melanchthon Sec  Germany:   1517-1523 

Interception  of  Luther See  Germany:   1517-1523 

Charles  V  and  Fugger Sec  Germany:   1519 

Tilly  and  Wallenstein See  Germany:   1624-1626 

Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Blenheim See  Germany:   1704 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  .\ugust  13,  1704 5fe  Germany:    1704 

Frederick  the  Great Sec  Germany:   1 740-1 756 

Frederick  the  Great  and  General  Ziethen  after  the  Battle  of  Toroau     Sec  Germany:   1761-1762 

Scharnhorst See  Germany:   1S07-1808 

SlEiN See  Germany:   1808  (April-December) 

Archduke  Charles  of  Austria Sec  Germany:   1808  (January-June) 

Napoleon  at  the  Battle  of  Wagram,  July  5,  i8og  ....        Sec  Germany:   1809  (July-September) 

Blucher  Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Caab  in  January,  1814  , See  Germany:   1814-1820 

Bismarck,  Emperor  William  I,  and  Von  Moltke       See  Germany:   1866-1867 

Genealogy  of  House  of  Hohenzoi.lern See  Germany:   1873-1887 

Von  Caprivi See  Germany:   1890-1891 

Chlodwig,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst,  Prince  Von  Bulow,  and 

Von  Bethmann-Hollweg See  Germany:   1890-1914 

Maximilian  Harden       See  Germany:  1900  (Oct-  9) 
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Kaiser  William  II See  Germany:   190S  (Movember) 

Friedrich  Ebert See  Germany;   igig  (January-June) 

Walter  Rathenau See  Germany:   1922  (June-July) 

Alaric  the  Goth  as  Conqueror  in  Athens See  Goths:  395 

Tomb  of  Theodoric  the  Great See  Goths:   473-488 

Examples  of  Ancient  Greek  Painting See  Greece 

Ancient  Greek  Costumes See  Greece:  b.c.  8th-5th  Centuries 

Plain  of  M.arathon       See  Greece:   B.C.  490 

Temple  of  Theseus,  Athens See  Greece:  b.c.  430 

Alcibiades See  Greece:   B.C.  411-407 

Demosthenes Sec  Greece:  b.c  357-336 

Gregory  V,  Patriarch  of  Const.-vntinople .     .    5fe  Greece:  1821-1829 

Leaders  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence       5ee  Greece:  1830-1862 

King  Otho 5cf  Greece:   1830-1862 

Represent.\tive  Writers  in  Greek  Liter.vture See  Greek  Literature 

NuREMBURG  Clothmakers'  Parade,  1 7 22 See  Guilds 

ToosSAiNT  L'OuvERTURE 5ee  Haiti:   1632-1803 

Genealogy  of  House  of  Hanover See  Hanover 

Queen  Liliuokalani       See  Hawaiian  Islands 

Sir  Walter  Scott See  History:  Historical  Romance 

Kenilworth  Castle,  Scotland See  History:  Historical  Romance 

Alexander  von  Humboldt See  Humboldt 

Matthi.as  I,  Corvinus Sec  Hungary:   1471-1487 

Louis  II     .     .  See  Hungary:   1487-1526 

Louis  Kossuth       See  Hungary:   1847-1849 

Joseph  Eotvos See  Hungary:   1869-1890 

Admiral  Horthy SeeHungarj':   1919-1920 

Attila See  Huns:  451 

Ellis  Island See  Immigration  and  Emigration:   United  States 

We.\lthy  Hindu  Woman See  India:  People 

R.ACES  of  India See  India:  People 

Fort  of  Rai  Pathora,  Delhi See  India:  647-1310 

Kutab  Minar,  Delhi See  India:  977-1290 

Chain  Armor  Dating  from  Time  of  Mogul  Domination See  India:   1351-1767 

Rock  Temple  of  Trichinopoly       See  India:   1743-1752 

Lord  Clive See  India:   1757-1772 

W.\REEN  Hastings See  India:   1780-1783 

Mahatma  Gandhi See  India:   1921-1922 

M.mAME  Gandhi Sec  India:   1921-1922 

Rabindrath  Tagore       See  India:   1921-1922 

White  Bird  of  the  Nespelim  Tribe,  State  of  Washington 

See  Indians,  American:  Cultural  .\reas  of  North  America:  North  Pacific  Coast  .'\rea 
Blackfoot  Mountain  Chief 

See  Indians,  American:   Cultural  Areas  of  North  America:  Eastern  Woodlands  Area 
Mocassins  Made  by  Sioux  Indi.ans 

Sec  Indians,  American:  Cultural  .^reas  of  North  .\merica:  Eastern  Woodlands  Area 
Indi.\n  Pottery  from  New  Mexico 

See  Indians,  .American:   Cultural  .\reas  of  North  .\merica:   Southwest  .Area 

Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  Mexico See  Indians,  American:  Cultural  .Vreas  in  Mexico 

Dakota  Indian  Woman See  Indians,  American:  Linguistic  Characteristics 
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Prehistoric  Cliff  Dwellings,  Mesa  Verde,  National  Park,  Colorado 

See  Indians,  American:  Origin  of  American  Indians 

Group  OF  Apache  Indians 5e^  Indians,  American:   1886 

Wampum  Belts •  .  • ^e'  Indians,  American:   1919 

HoPi  Woman  Grinding  Corn,  Walpi,  Arizona -^Vc  Indians,  American:   1920 
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FROEBEL,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August  (1782- 
1852),  German  philosopher  and  educational  re- 
former; founder  of  the  kindergarten.  See  Educa- 
tion: Modern;  iSth  century;  Rousseau;  19th  cen- 
tury: Froebel. 

FROG'S  POINT,  Battle  at.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1776   (September-November). 

FROISSART,  Jean  (c.  1337-1410),  French  poet 
and  historian.  See  Annals:  Medieval;  French 
literature:    1337-146';;  History:   19. 

FROMENTIN,  Fiugene  (1820-1876),  French 
painter  and  author.  See  Painting:  Europe  (igth 
century). 

FRONDE,  FRONDEURS,  in  French  history, 
the  names  given  respectively  to  a -political  party 
and  its  adherents  who  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV  opposed  the  policy  of  Mazarin.  See 
France:  1647-1648;  1649;  1650-1651;  1651-1653; 
BoRDEAU.\;    1652-1653. 

FRONT  ROYAL,  Capture  of.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1862    (May-June:   \'irginia). 

FRONTENAC,  Fort.     See  Kingston,  Canada. 

FRONTENAC  ET  PALLUAU,  Louis  de 
Buade,  Comte  de  (1620-1698),  governor  of  New 
France.  As  a  young  man,  an  officer  in  the  French 
army,  he  .saw  military  service  in  Italy,  Flanders, 
and  Germany;  governor  of  New  France,  1672-1682, 
1689-1608;  showed  energy  and  tact  especially  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians;  foiled  Sir  William 
Phippj.'s  fleet  before  Quebec,  1690;  defeated  the 
Iroquois,  1696. — See  also  Canada:  1634-1673; 
1640-1700;  1673-1682;  1689-1690;  1696;  Oswego: 
1690-1696;  Quebec,  Province  of:  1672-1689. 

FRONTIER  POSTS.— -When  a  group  of 
families  moved  out  into  the  wilderness  they  built 
themselves  a  station  or  stockade  fort;  a  square 
palisade  of  upright  logs,  loopholed,  with  strong 
blockhouses  as  bastions  at  the  corners.  One  side 
at  least  was  generally  formed  by  the  backs  of  the 
cabins  themselves,  all  standing  in  a  row ;  and  there 
was  a  great  door  or  gate,  that  could  be  strongly 
barred  in  case  of  need.  Often  no  iron  whatever 
was  employed  in  any  of  the  buildings.  The  square 
inside  contained  the  provision  sheds  and  frequently 
a  strong  central  blockhouse  as  well.  These  forts, 
of  course,  could  not  stand  against  cannon,  and  they 
were  always  in  danger  when  attacked  with  fire; 
but  save  for  this  risk  of  burning  they  were  very 
effectual  defences  against  men  without  artillery, 
and  were  rarely  taken,  whether  by  whites  or  In- 
dians, except  by  surprise.  Few  other  buildings  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  our  history  as  the 
rough  stockade  fort  of  the  backwoods.  The  fami- 
lies only  lived  in  the  fort  when  there  was  war  with 
the  Indians,  and  even  then  not  in  the  winter.  At 
other  times  they  all  separated  out  to  their  own 
farms,  universally  called  clearings,  as  they  were  al- 
ways made  by  first  cutting  of  the  timber.  .  .  . 
These  clearings  lay  far  apart  from  one  another  in 
the  wilderness.    Up  to  the  doorsills  of  the  log-huts 


stretched  the  solemn  and  mysterious  forest." — T. 
Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  v.  i,  pp.  110-112. 
— See  also  U.  S.  A.:   1794-170'i:  Jay  Treaty. 

FROSCHWEILER,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
1870  (July-.August). 

FROUDE,  James  Anthony  (1818-1894),  Eng- 
lish historian.     See  History:    6;   30. 

FRUCTIDOR,  month.  See  Chronology: 
French  revolutionary  era  and  calendar. 

Coup  d'Etat  of  the  eighteenth  of.  See  France: 
1797   (September). 

FRUELA  I,  king  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias  or 
Oviedo,  757-768. 

Fruela  II,  king  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias  or 
Oviedo,  923-925. 

FRUGONI,  Carlo  Innocenzio  Maria  (1692- 
1768),  Italian  poet  of  the  Arcadian  school.  See 
Italian  literature:    1600-1800. 

FRUMENTARIAN  LAW,  First.  See  Rome: 
Republic:   B.C.    1^3-121. 

FRUMENTIUS,  Saint  (c.  300-360),  a  Greek 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Abyssinian  church 
and  who  became  Bishop  Axum.  See  Abyssinia: 
A.  D.  4th  century ;  Abyssinian  church. 

FRYATT,  Charles  (1872-1916),  British  captain 
of  the  merchant  steamship  Brussels.  On  March 
20,  1915,  he  attempted  to  ram  the  German  sub- 
marine U-33.  On  June  23,  1016,  he  was  captured 
by  German  warships  and  being  condemned  as  a 
"franc-tireur  of  the  sea''  was,  on  July  27,  exe- 
cuted. The  British  held  that  he  had  a  right  to 
act  as  he  did  in  defense  of  his  ship,  and  that  his 
execution  was  an  atrocity.  See  World  War:  1916: 
IX.   Naval   operations:    d. 

FRYE,  WILLIAM  P.,  American  vessel.  See 
William  P.  Frye. 

FU,  name  for  administrative  district,  Japan. 
See  Japan:   Local  government. 

FUAD  I  (186S-  ),  king  of  Egypt.  Acceded 
to  the  throne  October  9,  1917,  as  sultan;  king, 
1922.     See.  Egypt:    1917;    1922    (March). 

FUCHOW,  capital  of  the  province  of  Fukien, 
China,  situated  on  the  river  Min.  See  ChinIv: 
Map.  "' 

1842. — Made  one  of  the  five  open  ports  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking.     See  China:    1839-1842. 

1919. — Fuchow  incident.  See  China:  1919- 
1920. 

FUEGIAN  TRIBE.  See  Indians,  American: 
Cultural  areas  in  South  America:  Pampean  area; 
Patagonians. 

FUEL  CONTROL,  United  States.  See  Food 
regulation:  1917-1918:  Food  control  in  the 
United  States;  Price  control:  1017-1019:  United 
States;  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (June):  Food  and  Fuel 
Control  Act. 

FUENTES  D'ONORO,  Battle  of  (i8ri).  See 
Spain:    1S10-1812. 

FUFIAN  LAW.    See  .^lian  and  Fufian  laws. 

FUGGERS.— "HansFugger  was  the  founder  of 
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FURNESS  ABBEY 


the  Fugger  family.  ...  He  came  to  Augsburg  in 
1305  as  a  poor  but  energetic  weaver's  apprentice, 
acquired  citizenship  by  marrying  a  burgher's  daugh- 
ter, and,  after  completing  an  excellent  masterpiece, 
was  admitted  into  the  guild  of  weavers.  .  .  .  Hans 
Fugger  died  in  1409,  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  3,000  florins,  which  he  had  made  by  his  skill 
and  diligence.  This  was  a  considerable  sum  in 
those  days,  for  the  gold  mines  of  the  New  World 
had  not  yet  been  opened  up,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  sold  for  very  low  prices.  The  sons  carried  on 
their  father's  business,  and  with  so  much  skill  and 
success  that  they  were  always  called  the  rich  Fug- 
gers.  The  importance  and  wealth  of  the  family 
increased  every  day.  By  the  year  1500  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  frequented  route  by  sea  or  land 
where  Fugger's  wares  were  not  to  be  seen.  On  one 
occasion  the  powerful  Hanseatic  league  seized 
twenty  of  their  ships,^  which  were  sailing  with  a 
cargo  of  Hungarian  copper,  down  the  Vistula  to 
Cracow  and  Dantzic.  Below  ground  the  miner 
worked  for  Fugger,  above  it  the  artisan.  In  1448 
they  lent  150,000  florins  to  the  then  .Archdukes  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Third  (father 
of  Maximilian)  and  his  brother  Albert.  In  1500  a 
century  had  passed  since  the  weaver  Hans  Fugger 
had  died  leaving  his  fortune  of  3,000  florins,  ac- 
quired by  his  laborious  industry.  His  grand-chil- 
dren were  now  the  richest  merchants  in  Europe; 
without  the  aid  of  their  money  the  mightiest 
princes  of  the  continent  could  not  complete  any 
important  enterprise,  and  their  family  was  con- 
nected with  the  noblest  houses  by  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship. They  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  noble- 
men and  endowed  with  honourable  privileges  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First." — A.  W.  Grube, 
Heroes  of  historv  and  legend,  ch.  1%. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAWS,  United  States. 
See  U.  S.  A.:  1703:  First  fugitive  slave  law;  1850 
(March)  ;  (April-September)  ;  1864  (May-Novem- 
ber) ;  Connecticut:   1818-1845. 

FUGUE,  or  Fuga,  polyphonic  composition  in 
music.     See  Music:   Medieval:   1350-1500. 

FUIDHIR,  class  in  ancient  Ireland,  under  the 
protection  of  a  chief.     See  Ireland:   1269. 

FUJIWARA,  name  of  powerful  family  in 
Japan,  who  gave  their  name  to  one  era  of  Jap- 
anese history.  See  Japan:  645-833;  833-1050; 
1050-1159. 

FUJIYAMA,  highest  mountain  in  Japan,  about 
12,450  feet.  Its  beauty  is  famous,  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  sacred  bv  the  Japanese. 

FUKUOKA  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:    1871-1913, 

FUKUZAWA,  Yukichi  (1834-1901),  Japanese 
author  and  journalist  who  endowed  Keio  Univer- 
sity.    See   Universities  and  colleges:    .1871-1913. 

Also  in:  S.  L.  Gulick,  Evolution  of  the  Japanese. 

FULAS,  tribe  of  Hamitic-negro  stock  in  Africa. 
See  Africa:  Races  of  Africa:  Modern  peoples. 

FULDA,  town  in  Hesse-Nassau,  Germany, 
which  contains  a  famous  Benedictine  Abbey.  In 
1803  it  was  ceded  to  Holland.  See  Germany: 
1801-1803;  Libraries:  Medieval:  Monastic  li- 
braries. 

FULK  III  (c.  970-1040),  called  Fulk  Nerra, 
count  of  Anjou.     See  Anjou:  987-1129. 

Fulk  V  (1092-1143),  king  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Crus.^des:    1147-1149;   Jerusalem:    1099-1131, 

FULK  OF  NEUILLY,  preacher  of  fourth 
Crusade,     See   Crusades:    1201-1203, 

FULLER,  Melville  Weston  (1833-1910), 
American  jurist.  Chief  justice  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  1888-1910;  member  .Arbitration  Com- 
mission to  adjust  Anglo-Venezuelan  boundary 
question,  1899;   arbitrator  at  The  Hague  in  case 


between  England  and  France,  1904-1905.  See  Su- 
preme Court:  1888-1913;  U.  S.  A.:  1895  (April- 
May), 

FULTON,  Robert  (1765-1815),  American  en- 
gineer and  inventor,  known  principally  for  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  steam  to  navigation.  He 
constructed  his  first  steamboat  in  France  in  1803, 
The  Clermont  was  launched  on  the  Hudson  in 
1807,  and  led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of 
steamship  navigation.  See  Steam  navigation:  Be- 
ginnings; Submarines:  1624-1815;  U.  S.  A,:  1793: 
Whitney's  cotton  gin;  Warships:  1782-1860;  New 
York:   1909, 

FUNCHAL,  capital  city  of  Madeira,  In  1916 
it  was  shelled  by  a  submarine.  See  World  War: 
1916:   IX.  Naval  operations:   b. 

FUNDAMENTAL  AGREEMENT  OF  NEW 
HAVEN.     See  Connecticut:   1639. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONSTITUTIONS.  See 
North  Carolina:    1669-1693. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ORDERS  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT.    See  Connecticut:    1636-1639. 

FUNDING  OF  DEBTS,  Origin  of.  See 
Debts,   Public:    Great   Britain. 

FUNG-YUN-SAN,  Chinese  missionary  in  the 
Taiping  rebellion.     See  China:    1850-1864. 

FUNSTON,  Frederick  (1865-1917),  American 
general.  In  1896  he  joined  the  Cuban  insurgents 
and  became  lieutenant-colonel;  1898,  became  colo- 
nel of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  Volunteers;  became 
brigadier-general  and  in  1901  captured  the  rebel 
-■Xguinaldo  in  the  Philippines;  was  commissioned  in 
regular  army;  1906,  commanded  in  San  Francisco 
after  earthquake;  1914,  took  charge  of  Vera  Cruz 
after  the  American  seizure  and  was  made  major- 
general.  See  San  Francisco:  1906;  U.  S.  A,:  1914 
(.'\pril):   Occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 

FUORUSCITI.— In  Italy,  during  the  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline  contests  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
(see  Italy:  1215  to  1313-1330),  "almost  every  city 
had  its  body  of  'fuorusciti'; — literally,  'those  who 
had  gone  out'; — proscripts  and  exiles,  in  fact,  who 
represented  the  minorities  ...  in  the  different  com- 
munities;— Ghibelline  fuorusciti  from  Guelph  cities, 
and  Guelph  fuorusciti  from  GhibeUine  cities." — T. 
A,  Trollope,  History  of  the  commonwealth  of  Flor- 
ence, V.  I,  p.  380. 

FUR  TRADE,  one  of  the  important  factors 
leading  to  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
western  United  States  and  Canada.  See  Alaska: 
1741-1787;  1Q19;  Canada:  1616-1628;  Dakota 
Territory:  1806-1833;  Missouri:  1700-1800; 
Montana:  1809-1852;  Oregon:  1749-1859;  1S08- 
1826;  Wisconsin:  1812-1825;  Wyoming:  1807- 
1833;   18^4-1862;  Michigan:  1616-1701 ;  1796-1840. 

FURKHAH,  Battle  at.  See  World  War:  1918: 
VI.  Turkish   theater:    c,   15. 

FURNACE,  Electric.  See  Electrical  discov- 
ery:   1815-1921, 

FURNES,  town  in  West  Flanders,  Belgium, 
which,  in  1744,  was  captured  by  the  French,  See 
Austria:    1743-1744. 

FURNESS  ABBEY,  founded  in  1127  in  Lan- 
cashire by  a  small  body  of  monks  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  order  of  Savigny.  In  1148  the  monks 
of  Savigny,  having  been  attracted  by  the  Cistercian 
reform,  became  Cistercians.  Generous  gifts  helped 
to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  monastic  establish- 
ments in  England.  There  were  a  number  of  off- 
shoots from  this  abbey,  notably  that  of  Rushen 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  However,  Furness  abbey  was, 
under  compulsion,  surrendered  to  the  king  on  April 
7,  1537,  as  the  result  of  the  abbot's  being  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Some 
three  years  later  Parliament  annexed  the  estates 
and  revenues  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  from  which 
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they  descended  to  the  Prestons  and  later  to  the 
dukes  of   Devonshire. 

FURNIVAL,  Sir  John  Talbot.  See  Shrews- 
bury, John   Talbot,   ist   earl   of. 

FURST,  German  conferred  title  for  "prince." 
See  Germany:   1125-1272. 

FURSTENBUND,  or  League  of  princes, 
Germany.     Sec  Germany:    1785. 

FURY:   French.    See  Netherlands:  1581-1584. 

Spanish.     See  Netherlands:    i575-i577- 

FUSILLADES.  See  France:  I7g3-i794  (Octo- 
ber-.April) . 

FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES,  Numa  Denis 
(1830-1880),  French   historian.     See   History:   32. 

FUTTEH   ALI   SHAH,  shah  of   Persia,   1798- 

1834. 

FUTTEHPORE,  Battle  of  (1857).  See  In- 
dia:   1857-1858. 

FYLFOT-CROSS,    swastikalike    device    to    fill 


the   lower   part   of   a   painted   window.     See  TrI- 
Skeliux. 

FYRD. — "The  one  national  army  [in  Saxon  Eng- 
land, before  the  Norman  Conquest]  was  the  fyrd, 
a  force  which  had  already  received  in  the  Karo- 
lingian  legislation  the  name  of  landwehr  by  which 
the  German  knows  it  still.  The  fyrd  was  in  fact 
composed  of  the  whole  mass  of  free  landowners  who 
formed  the  folk:  and  to  the  last  it  could  only  be 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  the  folk-moot.  In 
theory  therefore  such  a  host  represented  the  whole 
available  force  of  the  country.  But  in  actual  war- 
fare its  attendance  at  the  king's  war-call  was  lim- 
ited by  practical  difficulties.  Arms  were  costly ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  fyrd  came  equipped 
with  bludgeons  and  hedgestakes,  which  could  do 
little  to  meet  the  spear  and  battleaxe  of  the  in- 
vader."— J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of  England,  p. 
133- 


GA.     See  Gau. 

GAAFER  PASHA,  German  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ussi  revolt  in  igib.  See  World  War:  1916:  VI. 
Turkish  theater:  b,-  1. 

GABA  TEPE,  hill  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula.  See  World  War;  1915:  VI. 
Turkey:  a,  3;  a,  4,  v. 

GABELLE.     See  Taille  and  gabelle. 

GABINIAN  LAW,  proposed  and  carried 
through  by  the  Roman  tribune,  Aulus  Gabinius 
in  67  B.C.  giving  Pompey  command  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C. 
69-63. 

GABRIELI,  Andrea  (c.  1510-1586),  ItaUan 
organist  and  composer.  See  Music:  Modern:  1527- 
1613;  1650-1739. 

GABRIELI,  Giovanni  (1557-1613),  Italian 
composer.     See  Music:    1650-1739. 

GACHUPINES  AND  GUADALUPES.— In 
the  last  days  of  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico,  the  Span- 
ish official  party  bore  the  name  of  Gachupines, 
while  the  native  party,  which  prepared  for  revolu- 
tion, were  called  Guadalupes. — E.  J.  Payne,  History 
of  European  colonies,  p.  303.- — The  name  of  the 
Guadalupes  was  adopted  by  the  Mexicans  "in 
honour  of  'Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,'  the  tutelar 
protectress  of  Mexico";  while  that  of  the  Gachu- 
pines "was  a  sobriquet  gratuitously  bestowed  upon 
the  Spanish  faction." — W.  H.  Chynoweth,  Fall  of 
Maximilian,  p.  3. 

GADE,  Niels  (1817-1S90),  Danish  composer. 
See  Music:  Folk  music  and  nationalism:  Scandi- 
navia. 

GADEBUSCH,  Battle  of  (1712).  See  Sweden; 
1707-1718. 

GADEIRA,  ancient  Greek  name  for  the  mod- 
ern city  of  Cadiz.  See  Cadiz;  Location;  Phoeni- 
cians:  Origin. 

GADENI,  ancient  Celtic  tribe.  See  Britain: 
Celtic    tribes. 

GADES,  ancient  Roman  name  for  the  modern 
city  of  Cadiz.     See  Cadiz:   Location. 

GADSDEN,  Christopher  (1724-1805),  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  officer.  Members  of  South  Caro- 
lina legislature,  c.  1760-1780;  representative  at 
Stamp  .\ct  Congress,  1765;  member  of  Continental 
Congress,  1774;  lieutenant-governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1780,  at  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the 
British.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1765:  News  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  the  colonies;  1765:  Stamp  Act  congress; 
1774    (September);    1776    (February-.\pril). 


GADSDEN  PURCHASE.— By  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  James  Gadsden  with  Mexico  in  1853,  the 
United  States  acquired  slightly  over  45,000  square 
miles  of  land  in  what  is  now  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  paying  $10,000,000.  The  purchase  also 
settled  the  southern  boundaries  of  territories  which 
had  previously  been  received  from  Mexico. — See 
also  Arizona:  1853;  U.  S.  A.:  Historical  geography. 

GAEL,  Gaidhel,  or  Goidel.     See  Celts. 

GAELIC   LANGUAGE.  See  Philology:  11;  17. 

GAELIC  LEAGUE,  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  and  spreading  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, especially  in  Ireland.  See  Ireland:  1893- 
1905;    1905-1916. 

GAESERIC.    See  Genseric. 

GAETA,  episcopal  city  and  seaport  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  1805-1806. 

1848.— Refuge  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  See  Italy; 
1848-1849. 

1860-1861. — Last  stand  of  Francis  II. — Francis 
II  of  Naples  was  besieged  here  by  the  forces  of 
United  Italy  under  Garibaldi  from  November,  i860, 
to  February  13,  1861,  when  the  king  was  forced 
to  surrender. 

GAETANO,  Benedetto  (Boniface  VIII).  See 
Papacy:    1294-1348;   France:    12S5-1314. 

GAETULIANS,  wandering  tribes  of  the  Berber 
race,  northern  Africa.  See  .\frica:  Races  of 
Africa:  Prehistoric  peoples;  Numidians  and  Mauri. 

GAFOL,  a  payment  in  money,  or  kind,  or  work, 
rendered  in  the  way  of  rent  by  a  villein-tenant  to 
his  lord,  among  the  Saxons  and  early  English.  The 
word  signified  tribute. — F.  Seebohm,  English  village 
community,  ch.  2,  5. — See  also  Taille  and  gabelle. 

GAG  RESOLUTION  (1836).  See  U.S.A.: 
1836:  Atherton  Gag;  Censorship;  United  States; 
Illinois:    1831-1837. 

GAGE,  Lyman  Judson  (1836-  ),  American 
financier.  President  of  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  1891;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1897- 
1902;  president  of  United  States  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  1902-1906.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1S97  (March)  ; 
1900    (March-December)  ;    1901-1905. 

GAGE,  Thomas  (1721-1787),  English  soldier 
and  colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1774-1775. 
In  expeditions  against  Fort  Duquesne,  1755, 
Ticonderoga,  1758;  appointed  governor  of  Mon- 
treal, 1760;  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces  in  North  .America,  1763-1772,  1774;  recalled 
to  England,  1775.     See  Boston:    1768:  Quartering, 
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etc.;    1774;    U.    S.    A.:     i774-i775;    i775    (April- 
May)  ;   (June). 

GAGERN,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  August,  Baron 
von  (1799-18S0),  German  statesman.  President 
of  Frankfort  parliament.  1848;  leader  of  move- 
ment for  the  unity  of  Germany.  See  Austria: 
1849-1859. 

GAI  SABER,  El,  form  of  poetry  sung  by  the 
troubadours   in   the   south    of   France   during    the 
twelfth  century.     See  Provence:    1179-1207. 
GAIDHEL.     See  Celts. 

GAILLARD,  Chateau.  See  Chateau  Gaillard. 
GAILLARD  CUT.— "The  'Culebra  Cuf  (in  the 
Panama  canal)  was  renamed  'Gaillard  Cut'  by  ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  president  dated  .\pril  27,  1915. 
...  At  Gamboa  the  Chagres  Valley  turns  sharply 
to  the  east  and  the  line  of  the  canal  leaves  it 
for  the  heavy  cut  thru  the  Continental  Divide. 
Gaillard  Cut,  forming  the  passage-way  between  the 
opposite  slopes  of  the  divide,  is  7.97  miles  long, 
300  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  from  45  to  65 
feet  in  depth.  The  great  depth  of  the  cut  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  magnitude  of  the  slides,  which 
are  breaks  in  the  banks,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
material.  The  elementary  phenomena  of  slides  are 
encountered  in  almost  any  kind  of  cutting  or 
trenching  thru  earth ;  the  great  depth  of  the  Gail- 
lard Cut  has  caused  similar  breaks  even  in  or- 
dinarily firm  rock.  The  slides  are  responsible  for 
35,158,225  cubic  yards  of  additional  excavation  to 
February  i,  1915.  To  that  date  the  total  e.xcava- 
tion  from  the  Cut  has  been  117,077  cubic  yards. 
The  Cut  is  an  arm  of  Gatun  Lake  and  its  bottom 
is  accordingly  40  feet  above  sea-level." — Official 
handbook  of  the  Panama  canal. — See  also  Panama 
canal:    1904-1905;   1907-1914;   1914. 

GAIN  AS,  little  tribe  or  state  of  old  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  constituting  a  part  of  the  great 
Anglican  kingdom  of  the  Mercians.  See  England: 
S47-63.V 

GAINES,  Edmund  Pendleton  (1777-1849), 
American  brigadier-general.  Figured  in  the  defense 
of  Fort  Erie,  August,  1814,  and  in  the  Seminole 
War  of  1817.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1814  (July-Septem- 
ber) ;  Florida:   1812-1819. 

GAINES,  Fort,  Alabama,  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  Mobile.  .\  stronghold  of  the  Confed- 
erates during  the  .'\merican  Civil  War.  It  was 
forced  to  surrender  August  7,  1864.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1864   (.\ugust:  Alabama). 

GAINES'  MILL,  Battle  of.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1862  (June-Julv:  Virginia). 

GAINSBOROUGH,  Thomas  (1727-1788),  Eng- 
lish painter.  Settled  at  Ipswich,  moving  in  1759  to 
Bath,  and  to  London  in  1774;  he  painted  portraits 
of  all  of  the  celebrities  of  his  day ;  together  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  ranks  as  the  foremost  of 
the  English  portrait-painters;  also  left  some  not- 
able landscapes;  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Roval  Academy. — See  also  Painting:  English. 
GAIUS  CAESAR.  See  Caligula. 
GAJ,  Ljudevit  (1809-1872),  Croatian  poet.  Pro- 
posed that  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  adopt 
the  name  of  Illyrians,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  an 
official  literary  language  of  the  nation.  See  Jugo- 
slavia: Earlv  tendencies  toward  Jugo-Slav  unity. 
GALABAT,  Battle  of  (1S89).  See  Egypt: 
1885-1896. 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands  be- 
longing to  Ecuador  and  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
just  under  the  equator.  The  nearest  island  lies 
about  580  miles  off  the  Ecuadorian  coast.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  "galapago,"  the  giant  tor- 
toise, which  abounds  in  the  islands.  "The  archi- 
pelago consists  of  15  larger  islands  and  about  40 
smaller,   with   a   total  area  variously   estimated  at 


from  2,400  to  3,000  square  miles.  [See  Latin 
.^^IERICA:  Map  of  South  .America.]  Culpeper  and 
Wenman  Isles  lie  outside  of  this  radius  to  the 
north.  The  most  important  in  area  are  Albemarle, 
Indefatigable,  Narborough,  Chatham,  James,  and 
Charles.  Other  islands  are  Hood,  Bindloe,  .Abing- 
don, Barrington,  Tower,  Duncan,  Jarvis,  Brattle, 
Culpeper,  and  Wenman.  These  names  are  the  more 
common  ones,  but  they  are  no  longer  official,  as  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador  renamed  the  archipelago,  in 
1892,  'Colon,'  in  honor  of  Columbus,  at  the  same 
time  changing  the  nomenclature  of  each  distinct 
island.  ...  An  ancient  Incan  legend  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  archipelago  was  known  to 
the  Kings  of  Quito,  having  been  discovered  by  the 
Incan  Tupac  Yupanqui,  who,  according  to  their 
traditions,  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  the 
Pacific  during  which  he  fell  in  with  the  two 
islands  (Fire  and  Seaward).  .  .  .  That  the  group 
was  known  to  the  Quichuas,  however,  is  probable. 
These  people  were  great  fishermen  ...  so  it  is 
easily  possible,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
relation  of  the  antarctic  current  to  the  isles,  that 
some  of  their  craft  found  the  way  to  what  we  now 
call  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Leaving  the  question 
of  Quichua  discovery  perhaps  forever  undeter- 
mined, we  do  know  that  Thomas  De  Berlanga, 
third  bishop  of  Panama,  was  tlje  first  European  to 
sight  the  (jalapagos,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1535. 
.  .  .  His  discovery  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  was 
quite  accidental  and  came  about  during  a  voyage 
from  Panama  to  Peru,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
to  report  on  the  doings  of  Pizarro.  The  prelate 
left  Panama  on  the  23d  of  February,  1535,  laying 
a  course  for  Inca  land.  All  went  well  until  the  ist 
of  March,  when  the  ship  ran  into  calm  weather, 
and  was  drawn  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents  for 
eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  watch 
descried  land.  .  .  .  After  Bishop  Berlanga  left  the 
islands  their  existence  was  again  ignored,  and  they 
remained  almost  forgotten  for  a  space  of  eleven 
years,  when  Diego  de  Rivadeneira,  who,  in  carry- 
ing on  war  against  the  constituted  authority  at  the 
time,  was  compelled  to  put  to  sea  without  chart 
or  compass.  He  arrived  at  Albemarle.  .  .  .  Riva- 
deneira also  left  the  group  nameless,  but  after 
arriving  safely  at  Acapulco  and  making  his  peace 
witli  the  powers  that  were,  his  discovery  was  made 
known  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended for  the  post  of  governor  of  the  islands,  a 
position  he  never  filled,  however.  The  archipelago 
now  was  well  known  to  the  Spanish  mariners, 
[and  was]  .  .  .  called  the  Enchanted  Isles.  Or- 
telius,  however,  in  his  map  of  America  and  the 
South  Sea,  published  in  1570,  indicated  the  group 
under  the  name  Galapagos,  which  designation  it 
has  held  ever  since.  Ambrose  Cowley,  a  sea  rover 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  gave  the  islands  indi- 
vidual names,  some  of  which  hold  to  this  day.  The 
group  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates  who 
ravaged  the  west  coast  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  [See  also  Pacific 
Ocean:  1513-1764]  .  .  .  The  South  Pacific  whalers 
also  made  port  in  the  islands  and  early  reported 
them  as  most  satisfactory  fishing  grounds,  a  dis- 
tinction they  still  enjoy.  Near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  be  exact,  in  1793,  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru  ordered  a  survey  of  the  archipelago  made, 
as  it  was  part  of  his  domains,  and  Alonso  de  Tor- 
res carried  out  his  orders.  During  the  period  of 
revolution  against  Spanish  authority  in  South 
America  the  islands  were  much  used  by  the  priva- 
teers that  preyed  on  Spanish  commerce,  being  vis- 
ited by  those  two  active  .Argentine  corsairs,  Buch- 
ard  and  Brown,  who  came  to  divide  their  booty 
and   settle    a    difference    that   had   arisen    between 
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them.  With  the  fall  of  Spanish  power  the  isles 
were  in  a  measure  forRotten  and  these  desolate 
shores  were  only  touched  by  an  occasional  whaler 
or  some  circumnavigatinp  sailor,  the  archipelago 
actually  remaining  no  man's  land  until  February 
12,  1832,  when  the  Ecuadorean  Government  for- 
mally took  possession  of  the  group.  .  .  .  This  act 
of  occupation  was  inspired  by  a  North  American, 
a  Louisianian  named  Villamil,  who  left  his  native 
territori-  when  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  General  Villamil  entered  on 
a  plan  of  colonization  with  great  enthusiasm.  He 
obtained  a  concession  from  the  Ecuadorean  Gov- 
ernment in  recognition  for  his  having  brought  the 
islands  to  the  notice  of  the  officials  of  this  Re- 
public. He  induced  some  of  the  younger  men  of 
the  best  families  of  Guayaquil  to  accompany  him 
to  Charles  Island,  where  he  established  the  Society 
for  the  Colonization  of  the  Archipelago  of  the 
Galapagos.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  originator  of 
the  scheme  soon  lost  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
Ecuadorean  Government  found  the  islands  a  suit- 
able place  for  use  as  a  dumping  ground  for  unde- 
sirable citizens,  and  a  constantly  diminishing  trade 
between  the  group  and  the  main  coast,  due  to  vari- 
ous circumstances,  caused  the  original  colonizers  to 
become  discouraged. — Galapagos  islands  (Bulletin 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Jan.-Jiim,  iqii,  pp. 
228-230). — "They  [Galapagos  Islands]  lie  almost  in 
the  direct  path  of  vessels  on  the  route  across  the 
Pacific  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  The  prospective  strategic 
value,  due  to  the  .  .  .  Panama  Canal,  of  the  islands 
has  motived  various  negotiations  by  foreign  Pow- 
ers for  their  acquisition.  In  igog  some  sensation 
was  caused  in  Ecuador  by  the  publication  of  ex- 
president  Garcia's  private  papers,  showing  that 
there  had  been  proposals  for  sale  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, first  to  France  and  then  (that  in  view  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  having  been  found  inadvisable) 
to  the  United  States.  In  iqii  there  were  dealings 
between  President  Estrada  and  the  United  States 
for  a  proposed  lease  of  the  islands  for  a  term  of 
ninety-nine  years,  under  a  payment  of  £3,000,000 
to  Ecuador;  the  American  offer  was  refused,  as  its 
acceptance  would  have  affronted  Ecuadorian  pa- 
triotism."— C.  R.  Enock,  Ecuador,  pp.  2gQ.  306. 

GALATA,  suburb  of  Constantinople,  largely 
settled  by  Venetian  and  Genoese  traders  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  See  Gexoa:  1261-1200;  Con- 
stantinople: 1261-1453;  1348-1355;  also  Map  of 
the  Dardanelles,  etc.;  Turkey:    i6g6   (August). 

GALATIA,  GALAT.ffi;,  GALATIANS.— In 
280  B.C.  a  body  of  Gauls,  or  Celts,  invaded  Greece, 
under  Brennus,  and  in  the  following  year  three 
tribes  of  them  crossed  into  .\sia  Minor.  There,  as 
in  Greece,  they  committed  terrible  ravages,  and 
were  a  desolating  scourge  to  the  land,  sometimes 
employed  as  mercenaries  by  one  and  another  of 
the  princes  who  fought  over  the  fragments  of 
Alexander's  empire,  and  sometimes  roaming  for 
plunder  on  their  own  account.  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  of  Syria,  is  said  to  have  won  a  great  vic- 
tory over  them;  but  it  was  not  until  230  B.C.  that 
they  were  seriously  checked  by  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle 
and  forced  them  to  settle  in  the  part  of  ancient 
Phrygia  which  afterwards  took  its  name  from 
them,  being  called  Galatia,  or  G^'lo-Gra^cia,  or 
Eastern  Gaul.  When  the  Romans  subjugated  Asia 
Minor  they  found  the  Galatse  among  their  most 
formidable  enemies.  The  latter  were  permitted  for 
a  time  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  independence, 
under  tetrarchs,  and  afterwards  under  kings  of  their 
own.     But  finally  Galatia  became  a  Roman  prov- 


ince. "When  St.  Paul  preached  among  them,  they 
seemed  fused  into  the  Hellenistic  world,  speaking 
Greek  like  the  rest  of  Asia;  yet  the  Celtic  language 
long  lingered  among  them  and  St.  Jerome  says  he 
found  the  country  people  still  using  it  in  his  day 
(fourth  cent.  A.D.)."— J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of 
Alexander's  empire,  cli.  8. — See  also  Christianity: 
A.D.  35-60;   Gaul:   People. 

GALATZ,  important  commercial  center  and 
port  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  river,  Ru- 
mania. Extensive  floods  occurred  there  in  June, 
i8q7,  rendering  20,000  people  homeless.  The  scene 
of  various  conflicts  with  the  Russians.  See  World 
War:   iqiS:  V.  Balkan  theater:  b. 

GALEA,  Servius  Sulpiclus,  Roman  general 
and  orator.  Praetor  in  Spain,  151  B.C.;  consul, 
144   B.C. — See  Lusitania. 

GALEA,  Servius  Sulpicius  (S  B.C.-6g  A.D.), 
Roman  emperor,  68-6g  A.D.  See  Rome:  Empire: 
A.D.  6g. 

GALEAZA,  GALEOTA,  GALERA,  types  of 
sailing  vessels.     See  Caravels. 

GALEN,  Claudius  (c.  130-203),  Greek  medical 
writer,  anatomist  and  physician.  See  Medical 
Science:  Ancient:  2nd  century;  Education:  An- 
cient:   B.C.   3rd-.'\.D.   3rd  centuries. 

GALERIUS  (Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus) 
(d.  311),  Roman  emperor,  305-311.  Created  Caesar 
by  Diocletian,  203.  See  Rome:  Empire:  284-305; 
303-305. 

GALIBIS,  race  related  to  the  Caribs  of  French 
Guiana.     See   Caribs. 

GALICIA,  ancient  kingdom,  captaincy-general 
and  province  of  northwestern  Spain,  comprising 
the  modern  provinces  of  Corufia,  Lugo,  Orense  and 
Pontevedra. 

5th-6th  centuries. — Settlement  of  Sueves  and 
Vandals.     Sec  Spain:   40Q-414. 

734-750. — Occupation  by  the  Moors. — Moors 
driven  out  by  Alphonso  I  of  Asturias. — Found- 
ing of  the  kingdom.     See  Spain:   7i3-g5o. 

GALICIA  (German  Galizien,  Polish  Halicz): 
Area. — Location. — Resources. — At  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  Galicia  was  the  largest  of  the 
Austrian  crownlands  with  an  area  of  over  30,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  more  than 
8,000,000  according  to  the  igio  census.  Its  present 
area  cannot  be  strictly  defined  until  its  boundaries 
are  determined  by  the  peace  treaty  with  Russia 
and  Lithuania,  and  by  the  plebiscite  in  Upper 
Silesia.  The  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  the  form 
of  an  arc,  form  the  boundary  between  Galicia  and 
Hungary.  The  country  has  extensive  forests,  and 
some  of  the  richest  petroleum  fields  in  Europe. 

Agriculture. — Emigration. — Open-door  policy. 
— Peasant  farming. — .Agriculture  is  the  principal 
industry.  Rural  population  before  the  World 
War  "numbered  71  to  the  square  kilometer,  or 
about  200  to  the  .square  mile.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  two  decades  that  Ruthenians  started  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries,  or  even  to  go  to  work 
for  a  season  beyond  their  home  lines,  whereas 
immigration  into  Eastern  Galicia  had  kept  up  at 
a  steady  pace  all  along.  A  failure  in  crops  in 
Mazovia  in  the  late  sixties  caused  a  large  number^ 
of  Poles  from  that  district  to  seek  homes  in 
Podolia,  the  Panhandle  of  Eastern  Galicia.  They 
came  in  large  groups.  As  they  furnished  steady 
and  cheap  labor,  the  landlords  set  aside  parcels  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  villages  and  built  dwellings 
for  their  accommodation.  These  additions  were 
commonly  known  as  Mazovowka  (Mazovia 
towns).  The  Mazur  and  his  wife  became  the 
servants  of  the  landlord,  and  so  did  their  children 
as  they  grew  up,  one  generation  succeeding  the 
other.     When  Germany  decreed  that  all  foreigners 
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should  leave  her  country,  3,000  Poles  were  affected. 
Austria's  open-door  policy  brought  nearly  all  of 
them  to  Galicia,  and  added  to  the  population  of 
the  Mazovowka.  Peasant  farming  is  still  very 
primitive,  and  the  smaller  the  farm  the  more  old 
fashioned  are  the  implements  used.  The  location 
of  the  land  contributes  to  a  great  deal  of  lost 
motion.  The  peasants  live  in  villages,  and  the 
near-by  land  is  divided  into  several  subdivisions, 
usually  three  to  five.  A  farmer  owning  five  acres 
has  one  acre  each  in  every  division,  miles  apart. 
To  do  a  day's  work  on  his  land  he  has  to  rise 
hours  before  sunrise  to  reach  his  destination  in 
time.  The  grain  is  transported  to  the  village  in 
the  shock.  The  sickle  and  the  scythe  are  still  the 
harvesting  tools,  and  the  flail  is  used  for  thrash- 
ing. There  is  not  much  meadow  land,  but  the 
land  is  only  cultivated  two  years  in  succession  and 
then  left  fallow  for  a  year.  The  fields  are  not 
fenced,  and  the  fallow  year  is  for  the  whole  divi- 
sion, the  land  being  used  for  pasture  collectively 
by  the  owners.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  parcel 
plan.  If  a  man's  land  were  all  in  one  area  he 
would  have  to  let  it  all  lie  fallow  in  certain  years 
and  would  have  nothing  to  cultivate  that  year." — 
B.  Falk,  Rutheitians  versus  Poles  in  Galicia  (New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Feb.,  iqiq). 

Nationalities. — Poles  and  Ruthenians. — An- 
tagonism between  the  two  races. — Formation  of 
the  nobility. — Language. — "The  Ruthenians  of 
Eastern  Galicia  have  commonly  been  classed  as 
Poles,  but  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
the  two  nationalities  as  if  they  were  living  on 
different  hemispheres.  The  Ruthenians  have  al- 
ways been  pacific,  meek,  and  humble,  whereas  the 
Poles  have  been  aggressive  and  domineering.  In 
the  400  years  that  the  Ruthenians  were  under  the 
rule  of  the  Poles  the  latter  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  land,  and,  at  the  partition  of  Poland 
by  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria,  the  Poles  in 
Eastern  Galicia  formed  the  nobility  and  the  more 
privileged  peasant  class,  while  the  Ruthenians  were 
serfs  and  laborers.  Austria's  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  1848  gave  the  Ruthenians  more  freedom 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land  which  they 
had  held  nominally  before  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, but  it  did  not  narrow  the  gulf  between  the 
two  classes.  Church,  language,  and  caste  remained 
the  true  line  of  cleavage.  The  Poles  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Ruthenians  are  Greek  Catholics; 
the  Poles  speak  Polish  and  the  Ruthenians  speak 
Ruthenian,  the  same  language  as  that  of  the 
Ukraine.  From  the  beginning  the  Poles  were  the 
masters,  the  Ruthenians  the  peasants.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  province  was  Polish,  and  the  Poles 
were  also  the  more  literate,  so  that  they  jiUed  all 
the  official  and  clerical  positions." — Ibid.,  p.  326. — 
See  also  Balk.an  states:  Map  showing  distribution 
of  nationalities. 

900-1382. — Bela  III.— Changing  conditions. — 
Galicia,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
was  fought  over  by  the  Poles,  Russians,  and  Hun- 
garians. The  original  Germanic  population  was 
replaced  by  the  Slavic  Poles  and  Ruthenians.  The 
principalities  of  Halicz  (Galicia)  and  Vladimir 
(Lodomeria),  in  the  twelfth  century,  rose  to  prom- 
inence from  a  host  of  petty  states.  Disputes,  be- 
tween Halicz  and  Lodomeria,  led  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  king  of  Hungary,  Bela  III,  who,  in 
1190,  assumed  the  title  of  king  and  appointed  his 
son  Andreas  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  In  1108, 
Roman,  prince  of  Lodomeria,  succeeded  in  annex- 
ing Galicia  to  his  kingdom;  the  two  duchies  were 
separated  in  1215,  but  later  were  united  by  Daniel 
of  Lodomeria,  who  accepted  the  crown  of  Galicia 
from  the  hands  of  the  papal  legate  about  1235.    In 


1340  the  house  of  Roman  died  out;  and  in  1382 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria  became  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland. 

1382-1861. — First  and  second  partitions  of 
Poland. — Rearrangement  by  Napoleon. — Galicia 
again  awarded  to  Austria,  1814. — Cession  of 
Cracow. — Constitution  granted  to  Galicia. — 
From  1382  to  1772,  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  formed 
a  part  of  Poland.  In  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
1772,  the  country  passed  to  Austria  and  in  the  sec- 
ond partition,  1795,  the  districts  of  Little  Poland, 
Radom  and  Lublin,  were  added  to  Austria's  share 
under  the  name  of  West  or  New  Galicia.  These 
districts,  with  Cracow,  were  taken  from  Austria 
and  given  to  the  new  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  by 
Napoleon  after  the  defeat  of  Austria  at  Wagrain 
in  iSog.  [See  Germany:  iSoq  (July-September).] 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-1815,  .\ustria  was 
again  awarded  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  minus  cer- 
tain portions  of  Little  Poland,  and  in  1846  the 
crownland  was  rounded  out  by  the  cession  of  the 
suppressed  republic  of  Cracow.  [See  Austria: 
1815-1846.]  The  period  since  184?"  has  been 
marked  by  political  struggles  between  the  Polish 
and  Ruthenian  nationalities,  the  former  retaining 
the  ascendency.  In  1861,  Galicia  was  granted  a 
constitution  which  allowed  a  provincial  diet  as  well 
as  representation  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrat. 

1772-1914. — Austria's  policy  of  "divide  and 
rule." — Setting  of  one  Slav  race  against  the 
other. — Efforts  to  manufacture  a  new  national- 
ity and  language  for  its  Galician  subjects. — "It 
has  often  been  asserted  that  the  government  of 
Vienna  has  ruled  its  Galician  subjects  more  kindly 
than  the  remainder  of  Poland  was  treated  after 
the  Partition  by  its  German  and  Russian  masters; 
and  this  is  probably  true.  It  was  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  Austria  to  have  on  its  side  a 
people  who  could  be  turned  into  good  soldiers  and 
be  a  make-weight  against  the  newly  incorporated 
Poles,  so  the  policy  was  adopted  of  setting  one 
Slav  people  against  another — the  usual  Hapsburg 
policy  of  'divide  and  rule.'  The  Little  Russian 
peasants  of  Galicia  were  converted  into  a  new 
nationality  and  a  new  name  was  invented  for 
them.  They  were  called  'Ruthenes'  so  as  to  oblit- 
erate from  memory  their  Russian  origin.  But  they 
and  their  language  and  their  literature  are  Rus- 
sian, In  religion  they  stand  between  Catholic 
Poland  and  'Orthodox'  Russia.  They  belong  to  the 
Uniate  Greek  Church,  acknowledging  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  while  adhering  to  the  ritual,  discipline 
and  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church. 
The  Austrian  Government — the  great  supporter  of 
Catholicism — has  looked  with  disfavour  on  the 
propagandist  efforts  of  Catholic  Poles  to  win  over 
the  Ruthenes.  Such  a  junction  of  religions  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  Polish  element  in  Galicia — 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  avoided.  In  their 
efforts  to  manufacture  a  new  nationality  for  their 
Little  Russian  subjects  the  Austrian  Government 
also  tried  to  give  them  a  language  of  their  own, 
with  Latin  characters  to  take  the  place  of  Cyrillic, 
a  new  phonetic  spelling,  new  words  collected  from 
all  quarters  and  new  grammatical  forms.  A  strong 
effort  was  also  made  to  set  up  opposition  and  ill- 
feeling  between  this  manufactured  nationality  and 
their  Russian  relatives  over  the  border.  They  were 
pampered  with  benefits,  they  were  well  supplied 
with  schools,  churches  and  museums.  They  were 
given  a  large  share  in  the  magistracy  and  bureau- 
cracy and  their  religion  was  favoured  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  For  the 
last  half  century  Austria  has  done  everything  in 
its  power  to  create  and  set  up  nationalities  of 
Poles  and  Ruthenes  as  a  bulwark  against  Russia. 
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There  are  4  millions  of  these  Ruthenes  in  [Gali- 
cia],  .  .  .  They  are  a  passive  and  melancholy  peo- 
ple, often  deceitful  and  cunning — ^the  characteris- 
tics of  a  race  long  tyrannized  over  and  ground 
down  as  these  were  by  the  Polish  aristocracy  who 
lived  amongst  them.  They  are,  however,  rapidly 
improving.  The  competition  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Empires  for  their  favour — for  Russia  has 
not  been  idle — is  having  its  effect  and  the  people 
are  rapidly  rising  in  the  social  scale.  Eastern  Gali- 
cia  is  mainly  occupied  by  Ruthenes,  but  as  we 
journey  west,  Poles  predominate.  Of  this  race  are 
the  rich  landowners  and  aristocrats  of  the  north- 
ern Carpathian  Plain  that  extends  through  Galicia 
across  the  Russian  border  into  Podolia  where  it 
amalgamates  with  the  great  Steppe  country  that 
stretches  away  to  the  Urals  and  the  Caucasus." — 
W.  F.  Bailey,  Slavs  of  the  war  zone,  pp.  5-7. — See 
also  Austria:    1815-1846. 

1850. — Treatment    of    Ukrainians    by    Poles. 
See   Ukraine:    1705-1860. 

1861-1879. — Condition  of  peasantry. — Compul- 
sory education   law. — Formation   of   Ruthenian 
state   defeated. — Revival    of   nationalism. — "The 
aboUtion   of  serfdom   in   Russia  in   1861   gave   the 
Ukrainians  larger  land  grants,  and  their  economic 
condition   was   better  than   that    of   the   Galicians. 
They    also   had   a   larger   intellectual   class,   which 
tended  to  create  closer  ties  between  the  people  of 
the  same  nationality.  .  .  .  Prior  to  1869  the  Aus- 
trian school  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
The    priests    conducted   schools,    but    the   peasants 
were  mostly  illiterate.     The  compulsory  education 
law  was  passed  that  year  requiring  all  established 
communities   to   build   and   maintain  schoolhouses 
for    elementary    education.      The    Constitution    of 
1867   also  gave   them  direct   representation   in  the 
Reichsrat  and  Provincial  Diet  and  in  the  selection 
of  local  officers.  .  .  .  Lack  of  self-confidence  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  peasants'  peonage.     In 
1874,  however,  the  Ruthenian  intellectuals,  led  by 
their  Bishop,  Jachymowicz,  who  represented  them 
in   the  National   Council,   petitioned   the   Emperor 
to  create  the  territory  east  of  Lemberg  in  Galicia 
and   the   adjoining  territory   in   Bukowina^nhab- 
ited     by     Ruthenians — into     a     Ruthenian     State. 
Smalko,  the  Polish  member,  opposed  them  vigor- 
ously   and    used,   it   is   charged,    unfair   means    to 
defeat  the  measure.     Count  Goluchowski,  an  East- 
ern   Galicia    magnate,    then    Governor    of    Galicia, 
disapproved   of   the   measure   on   the   ground   that 
the   Ruthenians,  formed   into  a  separate  province, 
would  join  their  neighbors  on  the  east,  the  Ukrain- 
ians, who  speak  the  same  language  and  have  the 
same   customs,    and,    with    slight    variations,    have 
suffered  the  same  injustices.    The  bill  was  defeated, 
but     it     had     given     the     Ruthenians     food     for 
thought.  .  .  .  Simultaneously  with  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  alliance  [187Q]  an  impetus  to  revive  Ruthen- 
ian  nationalism   betame  noticeable.     At  the  same 
time  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  Ruthen- 
ians became  more  pronounced.     Instead  of  spend- 
ing Sunday  after  church  in  the  tavern  the  peasants 
congregated  in  the  reading  room  to  hear  the  latest 
news  read  by  those  who  were  able  to  read.    These 
libraries   gradually   increased   in   volume,   and   his- 
tory, novels,  and  even  poetry  were  read.     It  was 
surprising  to  hear  an  old  peasant  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  recite  a  poem  he  had  learned  by 
heart,    and   discuss   history   or   the    political   ques- 
tions  of    the    day.      Ruthenian    was   a    prescribed 
language  in  the  elementary  schools  where  Ruthen- 
ians  predominated,   but   .secondary   education    was 
not   provided  for.     .Agitation   for  Ruthenian  gym- 
nasiums and  an   academy,  which  have  since  been 
built,  began   at  that   time."— B.   Falk,  Ruthenians 


versus  Poles  in  Galicia  (IV ew  York  Times  Current 
History,  Feb.,  iqiq)  . 

1861-1914. — Austria's  policy  towards  Poles  in 
Galicia. — Pan-Slavism  of  the  Ruthenians. — Po- 
litical advance. — "While  her  neighbors  were 
carrying  out  a  policy  which  meant  to  Russianize 
and  Prussianize  their  Polish  subjects,  Austria  used 
her  Poles  to  her  own  advantage  and  made  them 
serve  as  the  very  pillars  of  her  monarchy.  After 
Austria  was  defeated  by  Prussia  in  1866,  and  after 
the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  in  187 1  had 
excluded  her  as  a  German  power,  she  started  an 
attempt  to  make  all  her  Slavs  props  of  her  empire. 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  Poles  the  Slavs  were 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Pan-Slavic 
idea,  with  Russia  as  their  leader.  They  were  also 
agitating  for  the  reorganization  of  the  empire  into 
autonomous  States  on  national  lines.  The  Aus- 
trian Government  feared  and  opposed  those  move- 
ments, and  the  Poles,  fearing  Pan-Slavism  under 
Russian  influence,  showed  a  readiness  to  support 
the  Government  in  return  for  concessions  to  them. 
They  asked  for  large  rewards  for  their  support — 
and  received  them.  The  new  Constitution  of  1867, 
establishing  the  so-called  Dual  Monarchy  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, gave  Galicia  more  liberal  concessions 
than  any  of  the  other  provinces.  In  course  of  a 
few  years  the  Poles  had  complete  administrative 
autonomy,  and  since  then  they  have  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Galicia  in  their  own  hands  and 
have  been  able  to  govern  it  in  their  own  interests. 
But  this  served  only  to  advantage  the  nobility  and 
near  nobility.  [See  also  Poland:  1867-1910.] 
Franz  Ferdinand  had  his  own  reasons  for  trying 
to  develop  Ukrainian  autonomy.  He  had  married 
a  Bohemian  Countess  morganatically,  and  their 
children  were  not  eligible  to  Austrian  succession. 
The  Countess,  later  Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  a 
brilliant  and  ambitious  woman,  wanted  her  son 
to  succeed  to  a  throne,  either  through  the  separa- 
tion of  Hungary  from  Austria  or  the  Ukraine  from 
Russia.  The  German  Emperor  encouraged  the 
scheme,  because  he  had  designs  on  the  throne  of 
St.  Stephan  for  one  of  his  younger  sons.  During 
a  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  son  to 
the  Austrian  Court,  the  Austrian  Emperor  was 
painfully  surprised  to  learn  that  the  young  German 
Prince  spoke  Hungarian  fluently,  a  fact  which  could 
have  but  one  meaning.  Notwithstanding  their 
former  backwardness  the  Ruthenians  in  Galicia 
have  made  great  political  strides  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  by  1891  had  a  considerable  representa- 
tion in  the  Legislatures.  In  1895  only  Ruthenians 
were  elected  to  the  Reichsrat,  where  they  predom- 
inated. There  were  several  Ukrainian  parties  in 
Galicia  before  the  great  war,  but  the  Ruthenian 
Party  and  the  Russian  National  Party  were  pre- 
dominant. Pursuant  with  the  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man policy  of  playing  both  ends  against  the  mid- 
dle, when  war  was  declared  it  was  made  known 
that  if  Austria  and  Germany  won  the  war  against 
Russia,  Ukrainia  would  be  made  an  autonomous 
State,  and  Austrian  Ruthenia  might  become  part 
of  it.  Thus,  on  .Aug.  3,  1914,  all  the  Ukrainian 
parties  in  Galicia  hailed  the  war  against  Russia  as 
a  war  of  freedom  for  the  Ukrainians." — B.  Falk, 
Ruthenians  versus  Poles  in  Galicia  {New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Feb.,  1919). 

1902-1908. — Strikes  of  Ukrainians. — Assassi- 
nation of  Potocki.     See   Ukraine:    1840-1914. 

1913. — Strife  of  nationalities. — Aim  of  the 
Russian  Chauvinists. — Agitation  of  Count  Bob- 
rinsky.  —  Ruthenian  campaign  of  Polish  ob- 
struction.— "In  Galicia  the  strife  of  nationalities 
was  more  complicated  than  in  Bohemia,  as  it  was 
mixed  up  with  a  politico-religious  agitation,  started 
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by   a   reactionary    member   of   the   Duma,   Count 
Bobrinsky,  and  some  of  the  bishops  of  the  Russian 
Church.     So  long  as  Poland  was  independent  the 
Ruthenians,   who   inhabited  extensive  districts  un- 
der her  rule,  regarded  themselves  as  Poles  and  did 
not  claim   to  be  a  separate  nationality,  but  after 
the  partition  both  Russia  and  Austria  endeavoured 
to  sow   dissensions  between   them   and   the   Poles, 
and   the   Ruthenians   now   claim   an   autonomy   of 
their  own,  so  that  Eastern  Galicia,  where  they  are 
much   more  numerous   than   the  Poles,  should   be 
separated  from  the  western   part   of  the  province 
and   have   a   separate   local   government   and   diet. 
Their  aspirations  even  go  farther,  to  the  extent  of 
detaching  the  province  of  the  Ukraine,  where  also 
they   form   the  great   majority   of   the  population, 
from  Russia  and  joining  it  to  Eastern  Galicia;  and 
the   formation   of   a  separate   province  in   Eastern 
Galicia   where    they    would    be   predominant,    was 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  a  consummation 
which   could   only   take   place   if   Austria-Hungary 
were  successful  in  a  war  against  Russia.    The  Rus- 
sian  Chauvinists,  on   the  other  hand,  with   Count 
Bobrinsky  at  their  head,  aim  at  an  annexation  of 
Eastern   Galicia  to  Russia,  and  accordingly   strive 
by  sending  Russian  missionaries  to  Galicia  to  pro- 
duce a  movement  among  the  Ruthenians  for  leav- 
ing the  Uniate   Church,   whose  head  is  the  Pope, 
and  joining   the  Russian   Church   under   the  Holy 
Synod  at   St.  Petersburg — a  movement  which   the 
Austrian  Government  naturally  does  its  utmost  to 
check.     Hence  the  stories  of  rehgious  persecution, 
in  Eastern  Galicia,  which  have  as  little  foundation 
as   those   of   political   persecution,   the   Ruthenians 
having  more  schools  in   Eastern   Galicia   than   the 
Poles,  and  their  own  professors  giving  instruction 
in    the   Ruthenian   language   in   the   University    of 
Lemberg.     The  agitation  of  Count  Bobrinsky  and 
his  agents  among  the  Ruthenians  in   Eastern  Ga- 
licia and  Hungary  became  so  active  that  the  Hun- 
garian  Government  arrested   eighty-four  of  them, 
who  were  brought  to  trial  on  December  29  [1913] 
on   a   charge   of   high   treason.     It   appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  the  accused  had  promised  money 
to    the    peasants    'for    the    building     of    Russian 
churches,'   and   had   assured    them   that    'the   time 
was  not  far  distant  when  Russia  would  rule,'  and 
that   'conversions   were   necessary   to   produce   this 
result.'     Young   men  had   been  sent   to   Russia  to 
be  trained   as  priests  'that   they  might  strengthen 
the  Russian  faith  on  their  return.'  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia,  being  unable   to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Poles  as  to  their  being 
granted  a  larger  representation  in  the  Diet,  started 
a  campaign  of  obstruction  in  the  Reichsrath,  which 
they  filled  with  the  din  of  whistles,  motor  horns, 
penny   trumpets,   electric    bells   and   the   slamming 
of  the   lids   of   their  desks.     The  campaign  lasted 
for  three  weeks,  and  only  ceased  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  the   Ruthenians  declared  that  'in  con- 
sideration   of   the    threatened    danger   to   Austrian 
Parliamentarism,'  they  would  refrain  from  further 
obstruction.     The  Minister  for   Galicia,   Dr.   Dlu- 
gosz,  having  stated  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
that  the  leader  of  the  Polish   People's  Party  had 
received  large  sums   of   money   from   the   Govern- 
ment  for  election   purposes,   was   reprimanded  by 
the   Prime   Minister   on  December    iq,  and  conse- 
quently resigned.    He  was  given  a  'provisional'  suc- 
ce.'ssor  in  Dr.  Morawski,  a  Privy  Councillor  in  the 
Ministry." — Annua!  Register,  IQ13,  pp.  328-329. 

1914-1920. — World  War  and  the  devastation 
wrought  in  Galician  district. — Strife  between 
Poles  and  Ruthenians  after  the  war. — In  the 
great  military  conflict  of  the  World  War,  Galicia 
suffered   more   than   any   other  large   area   of   the 


Hapsburg  dominions.  The  first  waves  of  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  in  1914  engulfed  the  province  except 
for  the  westernmost  district  around  Cracow ;  and 
it  was  not  till  mid-summer  of  the  next  year  that 
Mackensen's  drive  cleared  the  greater  part  of  the 
invaded  region.  The  severe  fighting  of  igi6 
(Brusilov's  offensive)  further  devastated  the  Ru- 
thenian districts  of  southeastern  Galicia.  Dur- 
ing X917  comparative  quiet  reigned  throughout  the 
territory,  but  the  war  between  Poland,  Ukraine, 
and  Bolshevik  Russia  in  1919-1920  disturbed  large 
areas  of  the  country. — See  also  World  War:  1914: 
11.  Eastern  front;  d,  1;  d,  5;  1915:  HI.  Eastern 
front;  c;  f;  f,  8;  g;  i,  5;  1916;  III.  Eastern  front: 
a,  3;  1917:  HI.  Russia  and  the  eastern  front;  b; 
k;  Austria-Hunc.^ry:  1914-1915;  Poland;  1914- 
1917;   Russia:    1914-1915;   Ukraine:    1914-1921. 

"The  Ruthenians  and  the  Poles  in  Eastern  Ga- 
licia present  a  difficult  problem  in  the  crazy  quilt 
of  Middle  Europe.  The  Ruthenians  compose  62 
per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Eastern  Galicia,  the 
former  palatinate  of  Hahcz  adjoining  the  recently 
formed  Government  of  the  Ukraine.  During  the 
turmoil  that  followed  the  Austrian  collapse  they 
declared  themselves  a  separate  State,  joined  the 
Ukrainians,  and  called  in  the  Government  military 
forces  against  Polish  resistance.  The  Poles,  who 
for  centuries  dominated  Galicia  and  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  in  the  western  part  of 
the  province,  formed  the  Polish  Republic,  joined 
the  Polish  Nation  on  the  north  of  them,  and  un- 
dertook to  prevent  the  Ruthenians'  secession  by 
force  of  arms.  Thus  a  small  region  of  20,000 
square  miles  has  become  a  battleground,  with 
neighbor  arrayed  against  neighbor,  each  seek- 
ing independence  by  acts  of  violence,  without  a 
restraining  hand  to  stop  the  mutual  destruction." — 
B.  Falk,  Ruthenians  versus  Poles  in  Galicia  (New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Feb.,  1919). — See  also 
Austria-Hungary;  1917-1Q18;  1918;  Poland:  1919 
(September). 

1914-1921. — Russian  activities. — Struggle  be- 
tween Poland  and  Ukraine  for  possession  of 
eastern  Galicia.    See  Ukraine:   1914-1921. 

GALILEE.— The  Hebrew  name  Galil,  applied 
originally  to  a  little  section  of  country,  became  in 
the  Roman  age,  as  Galilaea,  the  name  of  the  whole 
region  in  Palestine  north  of  Samaria  and  west  of 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Ewald 
interprets  the  name  as  meaning  the  "march"  or 
frontier  land;  but  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible"  it  is  said  to  signify  a  "circle"  or  "circuit." 
It  had  many  heathen  inhabitants  and  was  called 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. — H.  Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  bk.  5,  sect.  1. — See  also  Jews:  Israel  under 
the  Judges;  Jerusalem:  hoc;  1244;  Christian- 
ity: Map  of  Palestine  in  time  of  Christ. 

GALILEE,  "a  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church.  The  term  also  appears  sometimes  to 
be  applied  to  the  nave,  or  at  least  to  the  western 
portion  of  it,  and  in  some  churches  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  having  been 
parted  off  from  the  rest,  either  by  a  step  in  the 
floor,  a  division  in  the  architecture,  or  some  other 
line  of  demarkation.  .  .  .  The  name  is  thus  ac- 
counted for  by  Precentor  Millers,  in  his  'Descrip- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely'  (1834);  'As 
Galilee,  bordering  on  the  Gentiles,  was  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem,  so  was  this  part  of  the  building, 
most  distant  from  the  sanctuary,  occupied  by  those 
unhappy  persons,  who,  during  their  exclusion  from 
the  mysteries,  were  reputed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  bet- 
ter than  heathens. '  .  .  .  The  great  narthexes  or 
open  porches  in  France,  such  as  those  at  Autun, 
Beaune,  Notre  Dame  at  Dijon,  Paray  le  Monial, 
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Toumus,  and  Vezelay,  correspond  in  some  measure 
with  our  Galilee.  One  of  the  Imest  was  at  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Cluny,  destroyed  early  in  the 
last  century.  In  Italy  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  these  narthexes  is  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Casale 
Monferrato." — J.  S.  Bumpus,  Dictionary  of  eccle- 
siastical terms,  pp.  142-143. 

GALILEO  GALILEI  (1564-164.2),  Italian 
astronomer  and  physicist.  The  following  were  his 
most  important  contributions  to  science:  (i)  the 
discover.-  that  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  may 
be  used  for  the  exact  measurement  of  time;  (2) 
the  law  of  falling  bodies;  (3)  the  invention  of  the 
telescope  and  microscope;  (4)  the  discovery  of 
four  satellites  of  Jupiter  ancl  spots  on  the  sun. 
He  advocated  the  Copernican  theory  of  astronomy. 
For  this  his  works  were  put  on  the  Index,  and  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  public  recantation  in  the 
following  words:  "I,  GaUleo,  being  in  my  seven- 
tieth year,  being  a  prisoner  and  on  my  knees,  and 
before  your  Eminences,  having  before  my  eyes  the 
Holy  Gospel,  which  I  touch  with  ray  hands,  ab- 
jure, curse,  and  detest  the  error  and  the  heresy  of 
the  movement  of  the  earth." — G.  H.  Putnam,  Cen- 
sorship oj  the  Church  of  Rome,  p.  313. — Tradition 
says  that,  immediately  after  uttering  this  recanta- 
tion, he  murmured  the  now  historic  phrase,  "Eppure 
si  muove"  ("and  yet  it  moves").  Some  authorities 
discredit  the  story,  though  it  is  generally  accepted 
in  Italy.  He  was  also  sentenced  to  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  imprisonment,  which  was,  how- 
ever, commuted;  and  he  was  allowed  to  live  at 
Siena  and  later  at  Florence,  where  he  died. — See 
also  Astronomy:  130-1609;  Europe:  Modern: 
Revolutionary  period;  Isventions:  i 6th- 17th  cen- 
turies: Time  measurement;  Instruments;  Italian 
literature;  1600-1700;  Science:  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance:    16th  century. 

GALITZIN,  Dmitry  M.    See  Golitzin,  Dmitry 

MiKHAILOVICH. 

GALIZIEN,  German  name  for  Galicia.  See 
Galicia. 

GALLAS,  tribe  of  eastern  Africa.  See  Abys- 
sinia:   isth-iQth  centuries;   Hamites. 

GALLAS,  Matthias,  Count  of  Campo,  Duke 
of  Lucera  (1584-1647),  Austrian  general  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  won  the  famous  battle  of 
Nordlingen  on  August  23,  1634.  See  Germany: 
1634-163Q;   1640-1645. 

GALLATIN,  Albert  (1761-1849),  American 
financier  and  statesman.  Served  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  1790-1792;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  1793;  unseated  the  follow- 
ing year  because  he  lacked  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions as  to  citizenship;  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Jefferson,  1801-1813;  played  an 
important  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent;  served  as  minister  to  France,  1816-1823; 
sent  as  minister  to  England,  1826;  nominated  for 
the  vice  presidency  by  the  Crawford  Republicans 
in  May,  1824,  withdrew  in  October;  interested  in 
the  founding  of  \ew  York  University,  and  also 
founded  the  American  Ethnological  Societv,  1842.— 
See  also  U.S.A.:  1800-1801;  1804-1809;  1806-1812; 
1809;  1814  (December):  Treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Ghent. 

GALLAUDET,  Edward  Miner  (1837-1917), 
American  educator,  interested  in  schools  for  deaf. 
See  Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  cen- 
tury: Education  for  the  deaf,  etc.:    Deaf  mutes 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE,  Washington.  See 
Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  century- 
Education  for  the  deaf,  etc.:    Deaf  mutes. 

GALLDACHT,  name  applied  to  the  English 
Pale  in  the  Irish  annals.     See  Pale,  E.vglish. 


GALLEON,  GALERA,  GALEAZA,  GALE- 
ASSES,  vessels.  See  Car.\v-els;  England:  1588: 
Spanish   Armada. 

GALLIA,  GALLI.     See  Gaul. 

GALLIA  BRACCATA,  COMATA  AND  TO- 
GATA. — "The  antient  historians  make  some  allu- 
sion to  another  division  of  Gaul,  perhaps  intro- 
duced by  the  soldiers,  for  it  w-as  founded  solely 
upon  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants.  Gallia  To- 
gata,  near  the  Rhone,  comprehended  the  Gauls 
who  had  adopted  the  toga  and  the  Roman  man- 
ners. In  Gallia  Comata,  to  the  north  of  the  Loire, 
the  inhabitants  wore  long  plaited  hair,  which  we 
find  to  this  day  among  the  Bas  Britons.  Gallia 
Bracata,  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  wore,  for  the 
national  costume,  troifsers  reaching  from  the  hips 
to  the  ancles,  called  'braces.' " — J.  C.  L.  S.  de 
Sismondi,  Ttie  French  under  the  Merovingians  (tr. 
by  Bellingham),  ch.  2,  note. 

GALLIA  CISALPINA,  territory  lying  between 
the  Alps,  .Apennines,  and  the  Adriatic  which  was 
overrun  by  the  Gauls.  See  Italy:  Ancient;  Rome: 
Republic:  B.C.  390-347;  also  Map  of  ancient  Italy. 

GALLIC  'WAR  (58-51  B.C.).  See  Gaul:  B.C. 
58-51. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH,  national  church  of 
France  which  maintains  that  the  church  and  king- 
of  France  has  ecclesiastical  rights  of  its  own,  ex- 
clusive and  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope. 

1268. — Pragmatic  sanction  of  Saint  Louis. 
See  France:    1268. 

1438.— Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII, 
affirming  some  of  the  decrees  of  the  reforming 
Council  of  Basel.     See  France:    1438. 

1515-1518.  —  Abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction. — Concordat  of  Bologna.  See  France: 
1515-1518. 

1653-1713.— Conflict  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists. 
—Persecution  of  the  latter.— Bull  Unigenitus 
and  its  tyrannical  enforcement.  See  Port  Royal 
AND  THE  Jansenists. 

1682-1693.— Struggle  with  papacy.  See  Papacy: 
1682-1693. 

1791-1792.— Civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.— 
Oath  prescribed  by  the  National  Assembly.  See 
France:    1789-1791;    1790-1791;    1791-1792. 

1793.— Suppression  of  Christian  worship  in 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  France.— Worship  of 
Reason.     See  France:    1793    (November). 

1802. — Concordat  of  Napoleon. — Ultramontane 
influence.     Sec   France:    1801-1804. 

GALLIENI,  Joseph  Simon  (1849-1916),  French 
general  and  colonial  administrator.  Served  in  the 
Franco-German  War,  1870;  took  part  in  the  ex- 
plorations and  military  expeditions  in  the  Upper 
Niger,  1877-1881;  stationed  in  Martinique,  1883- 
1886;  commanded  the  second  military  division  in 
Tong  King,  1893-1895;  made  governor-general  of 
Madagascar,  1897-1905;  appointed  mihtary  gov- 
ernor of  Paris,  1914;  became  minister  of  war, 
1915. — See  also  World  War;  1914:  I.  Western 
front:  p. 

GALLIENUS,  Publius  Licinius  Egnatius 
(c.  218-268  A.D,),  Roman  emperor,  253-268; 
reigned  joint!\-  with  his  father,  253-260.  See 
RoirE:  Empire:    192-284;  Milan:   268. 

GALLIPOLI,  narrow  peninsula  (and  city) 
north  of  the  Dardanelles  (see  Constantlnople: 
Map  of  the  Dardanelles,  etc.).  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  Allies'  most  disastrous  failure  of  the  World 
War.  The  campaign  at  GallipoH,  to  subdue  the 
Turks  there  and  to  force  the  straits,  was  begun 
early  m  1915  and  was  abandoned  in  January,  1916, 
See  Venice:  1508-1509;  World  War;  1915-  VI 
Turkey;  a;  a,  3;  a,  4,  xxxiv;  a,  5. 
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GALLO-BELGIC,  school  of  music.  See  Music: 
Medieval:    i.iio-i50o. 

GALLOGLASSES,  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers 
of  the  Irish  in  their  battles  with  the  English  dur- 
ing the   14th  centurv. — See  also  Rapparees. 

GALLO-GRAEC'lA.     See  Galatia. 

GALLOWAY,  Joseph  (1731-1803),  American 
Loyalist  politician  and  lawyer,  delegate  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress.  See  U.S.A.:  1774  (Sep- 
tember). 

GALLUS,  Irish  missionary.  See  Christianity: 
5th-oth    centuries. 

GALLWITZ,  Max  C.  W.  von  (1852-  ), 
commander  of  one  of  the  German  armies  which 
in  ioi4-igi5  of  the  World  War  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians in  a  series  of  operations  on  the  eastern  front. 
See  World  War:  igis:  III.  Eastern  front:  i,  6; 
V.  Balkans:  a;  b,  4;  III.  Eastern  front:  g,  6; 
g,  8;   i,  3;   1917;   II.  Western  front:  f;  f,  1. 

GALOPS  CANAL.  See  Canals:  American: 
Great    Lakes    and   St.   Lawrence   system. 

GALSWORTHY,  John  (1867-  ),  English 
novelist  and  playwright.  See  Dr.vma:  1888-1921; 
English  literature:    i88o-ig20. 

GALTON,  Sir  Francis  (1822-1911),  English 
scientist,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  science  of  sta- 
tistics and  founder  of  the  School  of  Eugenics.  See 
Statistics:  Early  records  and  census-taking;  Eu- 
genics:  Meaning  and  purpose;  Early  history. 

GALVANI,  Luigi  (1737-1798),  Italian  physi- 
ologist and  discoverer  of  current  electricity.  See 
Electrical  discovery:    1784-1S00. 

GALVANOMETER,  instrument  for  the  meas- 
urement of  electric  currents.  See  Electrical  dis- 
covery:   Measuring   instruments:    1833-1921. 

GALVESTON,  city  of  Texas  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  population  in  1920,  44,255.  The  harbor 
was  probably  named  by  Spanish  explorers  who 
entered  it  in  17S2.  It  later  served  as  a  base  for 
buccaneers  and  pirates  until  they  were  driven  out 
in  1820.  The  first  settlement  from  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1837,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1839.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  captured 
successively  by  Federal  and  Confederate  troops. 

1900. — City  overwhelmed  by  wind  and  waves. 
— "The  southern  coast  of  the  United  States  was 
visited  by  a  tropical  hurricane  on  September  6-9, 
the  fury  of  which  reached  its  climax  at  and  near 
Galveston,  Texas,  1:45  a.m.,  on  Sunday,  the  9th. 
Galveston  is  built  upon  the  east  end  of  a  beautiful 
but  low-lying  island  some  thirty  miles  long  and 
six  or  seven  miles  wide  at  the  point  of  greatest 
extent,  though  only  a  mile  or  two  wide  where 
the  city  is  built.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  was  so  powerful  and  so 
continuous  that  it  lifted  the  waves  on  the  north 
coast  many  feet  above  the  ordinary  high-tide  level, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  entire  city  was  sub- 
merged. .  .  .  The  combined  attack  of  hurricane 
and  tidal-wave  produced  indescribable  horrors — 
the  destruction  of  property  sinking  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  appalling  loss  of 
life.  The  new  census  taken  in  June  accredited 
Galveston  with  a  population  of  37.7S9.  The  ca- 
lamity of  a  few  hours  seems  to  have  reduced  that 
number  by  20  per  cent.  The  loss  of  life  in  villages 
and  at  isolated  points  along  the  coast-line  will 
probably  bring  the  sum  total  of  deaths  caused  by 
this  fatal  storm  up  to  10,000.  The  condition  of 
the  survivors  for  two  or  three  days  beggars  de- 
scription. The  water  had  quickly  receded,  and  all 
means  of  communication  had  been  destroved,  in- 
cluding steamships,  railroads,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines,  and  public  highways.  Practically  all 
food  supplies  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  drink- 
ing-water supply  had  been  cut  off  by  the  breaking 


of  the  aqueduct  pipes.  The  tropical  climate  re- 
quired the  most  summary  measures  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Military  ad- 
ministration was  made  necessary,  and  many  ghoul- 
ish looters  and  plunderers  were  summarily  shot, 
either  in  the  act  of  robbing  the  dead  or  upon  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  .  .  .  Relief  agencies  everywhere  set 
to  work  promptly  to  forward  food,  clothing,  and 
money  to  the  impoverished  survivors.  Great  cor- 
porations like  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  made 
haste  to  restore  their  Galveston  facilities,  and  in- 
genious engineers  brought  forward  suggestions  for 
protection  of  the  city  against  future  inundations. 
These  suggestions  embraced  such  improvements  as 
additional  break-waters,  jetties,  dikes,  and  the  fill- 
ing in  of  a  portion  of  the  bay,  between  Galveston 
and  the  mainland.  The  United  States  Government 
in  recent  years  has  spent  .$8i00o,ooo  or  $10,000,000 
in  engineering  works  to  deepen  the  approach  to 
Galveston  harbor.  The  channel,  which  was  formerly 
only  20  or  21  feet  deep  across  the  bar,  is  now 
27  feet  deep,  and  the  action  of  wind  and  tide 
between  the  jetties  cuts  the  passage  a  little  deeper 
every  year.  The  foreign  trade  of  Galveston,  par- 
ticularly in  cotton,  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds." — American  Review  of  Reviews,  Oct.,  igoo, 
p.  398. — See  also  Texas:   1900. 

1901. — Origin  of  commission  government.  See 
Commission  government  in  .'\merican  cities: 
1901-1903. 

1904-1920. — Protection  against  floods. — Popu- 
lation.— As  a  protection  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  disastrous  flood  of  September,  igoo,  a  wall, 
covering  the  entire  frontage  of  the  city,  was  built 
facing  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  completed  in 
1904.  As  a  further  protection  against  storms  the 
entire  grade  of  the  city  was  raised  from  one  to 
fifteen  feet  above  its  former  level.  In  igo8  the 
city  issued  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  cause- 
way, over  two  miles  in  length,  to  connect  Galves- 
ton with  the  mainland,  which  was  opened  to  traffic 
in  May,  igi2.  Since  the  storm  the  growth  of  the 
city  has  been  steady. 

GALVEZ,  Bernardo  de,  Count  de  (1755-1786), 
governor  of  Louisiana  and  viceroy  of  Mexico. 
Sided  with  the  Americans  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  even  before  Spain's  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  i77g;  captured  Baton  Rouge,  Pensacola 
anci  Mobile;  appointed  captain-general  of  Cuba, 
1783;  succeeded  his  father  as  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
1785. — See  also  Florida:  1779-1781;  Louisiana: 
1770-1707. 

GALVEZ,  Jos6  (1729-1787),  Spanish  states- 
man, visitor-general  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
1761-1774  (see  also  Visitor-general)  ;  after  his 
return  to  Spain  was  ministro  universal  de  Indias 
and  was  created  marquis  of  Sonora.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  Spanish  colonial  administrators. 

GAMA,  Vasco  da  (c.  1460-1524),  Portuguese 
mariner  and  discoverer  of  the  ocean  route  to  India 
in  1498.  Four  years  later  he  headed  a  second  ex- 
pedition to  India.  In  1524  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Portuguese  Asia,  but  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Cochin.  See  Commerce:  Era  of 
geographic  expansion:  isth-i7th  centuries:  Lead- 
ership of  the  Portuguese;  India:  1498-1580;  Por- 
tugal: 1463-1498;  South  Africa,  Union  of:  1486- 
1806. 

GAMARRA,  Agustin  (1785-1841),  president  of 
Peru,  1829-1834.     See  Peru:   1826-1876. 

GAMBETTA,  Lfon  Michael  (1838-1882), 
French  Republican  statesman.  Vigorous  opponent 
of  the  second  empire  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War; 
minister  of  interior  in  the  government  of  national 
defense  formed  in  1870,  escaping  from  Paris  by 
balloon  to  organize  the  armies  in  the  provinces; 
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resigning  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris;  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  IJeputies,  1879- 1881;  premier, 
November,  1881,  to  January,  1882. — See  also 
France:  1870-1871;  1875-1889;  Democracy:  Gen- 
esis of  modern  democracy;  Suffrage,  Manhood: 
France:   1848-1875. 

Also  in:  P.  Deschanel,  Gambetta. — H.  Dutrait- 
Crozon,  Gambetta  et  la  defense  nationale. 

GAMBIA,  small  British  colony  in  West  Africa 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  river  adjoining  the 
British  protectorate  which  extends  200  miles  up 
the  river;  under  Mohammedan  influence  since  the 
eleventh  century;  the  Portuguese  began  trading  on 
the  river  about  the  sixteenth  century;  England  be- 
came interested  later  and  in  1664  built  a  fort  to 
protect  her  trade ;  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
in  1S07;  first  English  settlement,  1816;  ordinance 
for  extinction  of  slavery,   iqo6. 

Area  and  population.  See  British  empire: 
Extent. 

GAMBIER,  James,  Lord  (1756-1833),  English 
admiral.  Took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  in  1807;  at  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  See 
U.  S.  A.:  1814  (December):  Treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at   Ghent. 

GAMBLE,  Hamilton  Rowan  (1798- 1864), gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  and  presiding  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  at  the  convention  on  Missouri 
Compromise.  See  Missouri:  1860-1861;  1862- 
1865. 

GAMBLING  ACT  (1774)-  See  Insxhsance: 
Life:    Early   forms. 

GAME    LAWS,    Canada.     See    Conservation 
OF  N.\TURAL  RESOURCES:   Canada:    1879-1921. 
GAMES.     See  Recreation  ;   LuDi. 
GAMEZ   case    (1885).     See  Asylum,  Right 
of:  Right  of  asylum  on  merchant  ships. 

GAMMADION,  sun-symbol  of  antiquity.  See 
Tri-Skelion. 

GAMORI,  early  oligarchy  of  the  Grecian 
states.     See   Geomori. 

GANDARIANS,  ancient  people  living  close  to 
the  Indus,  who,  with  the  Gedrosians,  were  united 
into  one  satrapy  under  the  Persian  kings.  See 
Gedrosians. 

GANDASTOGUES,  or  Conestogas,  American 
aboriginal   tribe.     See   Susqueiian.vas. 

GANDHI,  Mohandas  Karamchand,  Mahatma 
(1869-  ),  Indian  political  leader.  Educated  as 
lawyer;  1893,  went  to  South  Africa  and  organized 
campaign  against  anti-Asiatic  legislation  and  was 
finally  imprisoned  as  a  result  of  the  conflict;  1914, 
returned  to  India ;  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Tolstoy's  doctrines;  started  non-cooperation  agi- 
tation and  spread  hostility  to  western  civilization; 
1920,  attempted  to  unite  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans.— See  also  India:  1885-1922;  1905-1922; 
1919;   1921-1922. 

GANDO,  sultanate  in  the  British  protectorate 
of  Nigeria,  formerly  a  subordinate  of  the  Sokota 
empire. 

1885. — Treaty  with  Great  Britain.    See  Africa: 

Modern    European    occupation:    Later    19th    cen- 

turv:    West   Africa. 

GANGANELLI,  Lorenzo.    See  Clement  XIV. 

GANGANI,  early  Celtic  tribe  of  Ireland.     See 

Ireland:  Tribes  of  early  Celtic  inhabitants. 

GANGES,  great  river  of  northern  India,  flow- 
ing from  the  Himalayas  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
In  all  branches  of  the  Hindu  religion  it  is  revered 
as  a  holy  stream,  the  mere  touch  of  whose  waters 
has  marvelous  efficacy  in  washing  away  sin.  Cer- 
tain places  on  its  banks  receive  annual  visits  from 
thousands  of   pilgrims. — See  also   India:    Land. 

GANGWAY.— On  the  floor  of  the  English' 
House  of  Commons,  "the   long  lines  of  seats  rise 


gradually  on  each  side  of  the  chair — those  to  the 
Speaker's  right  being  occupied  by  the  upholders 
of  the  Government,  and  those  to  the  left  accom- 
modating the  Opposition.  One  length  of  seating 
runs  in  an  unbroken  line  beneath  each  of  the  side 
galleries,  and  these  are  known  as  the  'back 
benches. '  The  other  lengths  are  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  an  unseated  gap  of  about  a 
yard  wide.  This  is  'the  gangway.'  Though  noth- 
ing more  than  a  convenient  means  of  access  for 
members,  this  space  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  barrier  that  separates  the  thick  and  thin  sup- 
porters of  the  rival  leaders  from  their  less  fettered 
colleagues — that  is  to  say,  the  steady  men  from 
the  Radicals,  Nationalists,  and  free-lances  gen- 
erally."— Popular  account  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, p.  6. 

GANS,  Eduard  (1797-1839),  German  jurist. 
See  Jews:   i8th-i9th  centuries. 

GAON,  GEONIM,  title  of  the  heads  of  Sura 
and  Pumbeditha,  two  Jewish  academies  in  Baby- 
Ionia.     See  Jews:   7th  century. 

GAPON,  George  (1870-1906),  Russian  priest 
and  labor  leader.  See  Russia:  1905  (January). 
G.  A.  R.  See  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
GARAMANTES.— The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  north  African  region  now  called  Fezzan,  were 
known  as  the  Garamantes. — E.  H.  Bunbury,  His- 
tory of  ancient  geography,  cli.  8,  sect.  i. — See  also 
Africa:    Races   of   .i^frica:    Prehistoric   peoples. 

GARAY,  Francisco  de   (d.  1523),  Spanish  ex- 
plorer in  North  ."imerica.    See  America:  1519-1525. 
GARAY,  Juan  de   (1541-1584),  Spanish  soldier 
and    founder    of    Buenos    Aires.      See   Argentina: 
1580-1777;   Buenos  Aires:    1580-1650. 

GARBUNOWKA,  Battle  of.  See  World 
War:    1915:    HI,   Eastern  front:   i,  7. 

GARCIA,  king  of  Leon  and  Asturius,  or  Oviedo, 
910-Q14. 

Garcia  I,  king   of   Navarre,   925-970. 
Garcia  II,   king    of   Navarre,    995-1001. 
Garcia  III,  king  of  Navarre,  1035-1054. 
Garcia  IV,  king  of  Navarre,   1134-1150. 
GARCIA   Y   INIGUEZ,   Calixto    (1836-1898), 
Cuban  general  and  leader  of   the  insurgents.     See 
U.  S.  A.:    1898   (June-July). 

GARDA,  Lake,  largest  lake  in  Italy,  thirty- 
four  miles  long,  two  to  ten  miles  wide;  southern 
extremity  is  sixteen  miles  west  of  Verona;  points 
of  interest  on  its  shores  are  connected  with  early 
Roman  history;  it  is  known  for  its  fashionable 
resorts,  fine  hotels,  agreeable  climate  and  beautiful 
scenery;  its  northern  extremity  marked  the  limit 
of  the  Italian  offensive  in  the  summer  of  1915 
during  the  World  War. 

GARDEN  CITIES,  England.  See  City  plan- 
ning:   Great   Britain. 

GARDEN  OF  EDEN.  See  Eden,  Garden  op. 
GARDINER,  Alan  Henderson  (1879-  ), 
English  archaeologist.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Egyptian  Archaeology  since  1916;  discovered  the 
origin  of  the  alphabet  from  inscriptions  found  in 
Sinai,  1915.  See  .Alphabet:  Theories  of  origin  and 
development. 

GARDINER,  Samuel  Rawson  (1829-1902), 
English   historian.     See  History:   32. 

GARDNER,  Henry  (1730-1782),  American 
statesman.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1774-1775. 

GARDOQUI,  Don  Diego,  Spanish  minister  in 
the  United  States.     See  U.  S.  A,:   1784-1788. 

GARFIELD,  Harry  Augustus  (1S63-  ), 
president  of  Williams  college.  Appointed  fuel 
administrator.  1017.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1918  (Janu- 
ary-February) ;    1918-1920. 

GARFIELD,  James  Abram  (1831-1881), 
twentieth   president   of   the   United  .States      Presi- 
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dent  of  Hiram  college,  1857-1859;  member  Ohio 
senate,  1859-1860;  served  in  the  Civil  War,  rising 
in  rank  from  lieutenant-colonel  to  major-general; 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  while  in 
the  field;  served,  1803-1880;  member  of  electoral 
commission,  1877;  inaugurated  president  of  the 
United  States,  1881;  shot  at  Washington,  July  2, 
1881,  by  Charles  Guiteau;  died  September  19, 
1881.— See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1880:  Twenty-fourth 
presidential  election;    1881. 

GARFIELD,  James  Rudolph  (1865-  ), 
United  States  government  official.  Served  in  the 
upper  house  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  i8q6-i8gQ; 
became  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  corpora- 
tions in  the  federal  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  1903 ;  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior, 
1907.     See    U.  S.   A.:    1905-1909. 

Investigation  of  the  "Beef  Trust."  See 
Trusts:  United  States:   1903-1906. 

GARGANTUA,  principal  character  in  two 
works  by  Rabelais.  See  Education:  Modern: 
i6th  century:    Rabelais'   Gargantua. 

GARIBALD,  king  of  the  Lombards,  672-673. 

GARIBALDI,  Giuseppe  {1S07-1882),  Italian 
patriot.  Condemned  to  death  for  his  part  in  the 
Mazzinian  conspiracy,  1834,  but  fled  to  South 
America  where  he  served  the  republic  of  Rio 
Grande  against  the  Brazilians  and  gained  a  repu- 
tation as  a  brilliant  leader;  returned  to  Italy, 
1848,  to  aid  the  Italians  in  their  rising  against 
Austria;  went  to  Rome  to  support  Mazzini's  re- 
public, 1849,  and  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  forces;  after  a  desperate  defence  escaped  from 
Rome  and  fled  to  the  United  States;  returned  to 
Italy  in  1854  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  1859, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the 
Alps;  after  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  succeeded 
in  liberating  Alpine  territory  as  far  as  the  Tyrol. 
On  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilians  in  i860  he  crossed 
to  the  island  and  wrested  it  from  the  king  of 
Naples.  In  1866  he  attempted  the  liberation  of 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  but  was  unsuccessful;  attempted 
the  liberation  of  Rome,  1867,  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  In  1870  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  French  in  the  war 
against  Germany.  In  1875  Garibaldi  took  his  seat 
in  the  parliament  of  united  Italy.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  spent  quietly  at  Caprera,  a  small 
island  off  Sardinia. — See  also  Italy:  1848-1849; 
1856-1859;  1859-1861;  1862-1866;  1867-1870;  Eu- 
rope: Modern:  Wars  of  the  great  powers  (1848- 
1878)  ;   Rome:    Modern   city:    1849. 

GARIBALDI,  Giuseppe  (Peppino  Garibaldi) 
(1879-  ),  Italian  general,  grandson  of  the 
Italian  Liberator.  Served  under  Goethals  in 
Panama  canal  zone,  1907-1909;  in  the  Greek  army, 
1912;  in  the  Italian  army  during  World  War, 
191S-1918;  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  for  distinguished  service,  1918.  See  World 
War:    1916:    IV.   Austro-Italian   front:    a. 

GARIBALDI,  Italian  destroyer,  operating  in 
the  Adriatic.  See  World  War:  1915:  IX.  Naval 
operations:   b,  3. 

GARIGLIANO,  Battle  of  (1503).  See  Italy: 
1501-1504. 

GARITES,  ancient  tribe  of  Aquitaine.  See 
Aquitai.ne:   Ancient  tribes. 

GARLAND  CASE,  Arkansas.  See  Arkansas: 
1865-1866. 

GARMENT    MAKERS'    STRIKE,    Chicago 
(igio-1911). 
See   Labor  strikes  and   boycotts:    1877-1911 

GARMENT  WORKERS'  UNION:  Educa- 
tion. Sec  Education:  Modern  developments: 
20th   century:    Workers'  education:    United  States. 

GARNETT,  Robert  S.   (1819-1861),  American 


soldier;  general  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Civil  War.    See  ,U.  S.  A.:   1861   (June-July). 

GARNIER-PAGES,  Louis  Antoine  (1803- 
1878),  French  statesman  and  member  of  pro- 
visional government.     See   France:    1842-1848. 

GARONNE,  river  of  southwestern  France,  ris- 
ing at  the  Mount  Maladetta  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
emptying  in  the  bay  of  Biscay  at  Point  de  Grave. 
See  Co.vservation  of  natural  resources:  France: 
1717-1922. 

GARRETSON,  Austin  Bruce  (1856-  ), 
American  labor-union  official.  Member  of  the 
federal  commission  on  industrial  relations,  191 2. 
See    Industrial  relations   cohlmission. 

GARRISON,  Lindley  Miller  (1865-  ), 
American  cabinet  officer.  Vice  chartcellor  of  New 
Jersey,  1904-1913;  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Wilson,  1913-1916.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1913    (March)  ;    1916-1917. 

GARRISON,  William  Lloyd  (1805-1879), 
American  abolitionist.  Editor  of  several  aboli- 
tion newspapers,  1826-1831 ;  editor  of  the  Liberator, 
an  extreme  abolitionist  paper,  1831-1865;  organ- 
ized American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1832,  becom- 
ing its  president.  See  Slavery:  182S-1832 ;  U.S.  A.: 
1829-1832. 

GARSTIN,  Sir  William  (1849-  ),  British 
government  director  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
since  1907;  Red  Cross  worker  in  England  during 
the  World  War.     See  Sudan:    1914. 

GARTER,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the.— 
"About  this  time  [1343]  the  king  of  England 
[Edward  III]  resolved  to  rebuild  and  embellish 
the  great  castle  of  Windsor,  which  king  Arthur 
had  first  founded  in  time  past,  and  where  he  had 
erected  and  established  that  noble  round  table 
from  whence  so  many  gallant  knights  had  issued 
forth,  and  displayed  the  valiant  prowess  of  their 
deeds  at  arms  over  the  world.  King  Edward, 
therefore,  determined  to  establish  an  order  of 
knighthood,  consisting  of  himself,  his  children,  and 
the  most  gallant  knights  in  Christendom,  to  the 
number  of  forty.  He  ordered  it  to  be  denomi- 
nated 'knights  of  the  blue  garter,'  and  that  the 
feast  should  be  celebrated  every  year  at  Windsor, 
upon  St.  George's  day.  He  summoned,  therefore, 
all  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  his  realm,  to 
inform  them  of  his  intentions;  they  heard  it  with 
great  pleasure;  for  it  appeared  to  them  highly 
honourable,  and  capable  of  increasing  love  and 
friendship.  Forty  knights  were  then  elected,  accord- 
ing to  report  and  estimation  the  bravest  in  Chris- 
tendom, who  sealed,  and  swore  to  maintain  and 
keep  the  feast  and  the  statutes  which  had  been 
made.  The  king  founded  a  chapel  at  Windsor,  in 
honour  of  St.  George,  and  established  canons, 
there  to  serve  God,  with  a  handsome  endowment. 
He  then  issued  his  proclamation  for  this  feast  by 
his  heralds,  whom  he  sent  to  France,  Scotland, 
Burgundy,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  offered  to  all  knights  and 
squires,  that  might  come  to  this  ceremony,  pass- 
ports to  last  for  fifteen  days  after  it  was  over. 
The  celebration  of  this  order  was  fixed  for  St. 
George's  day  next  ensuing,  to  be  held  at  Windsor, 
i344."^Froissart  (Johnes),  Chronicles,  hk.  i,  ch. 
100. — "The  popular  tradition,  derived  from  Poly- 
dore  Vergil,  is  that,  having  a  festival  at  Court,  a 
lady  chanced  to  drop  her  garter,  when  it  was 
piclted  up  by  the  King.  Observing  that  the  inci- 
dent made  the  byestanders  smile  significantly,  Ed- 
ward exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  'Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense' — 'Dishonoured  be  he  who  thinks 
evil  of  it':  and  to  prevent  any  further  inuendos, 
he  tied  the  garter  round  his  own  knee.  This 
anecdote,  it  is  true,  has  been  characterized  by  some 
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as  an  improbable  fable;  why,  we  know  not.  .  .  . 
Be  the  origin  of  the  institution,  however,  what  it 
may,  no  Order  in  Europe  is  so  ancient,  none  so 
illustrious,  for  "it  exceeds  in  majesty,  honour  and 
fame  all  chivalrous  fraternities  in  the  world.'  .  .  . 
By  a  Statute  passed  on  the  17th  January,  1805, 
the  Order  is  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign  and 
twenty-five  Knights  Companions,  together  with 
such  lineal  descendants  of  George  III.  as  may  be 
elected,  always  excepting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  institution. 
Special  Statutes  have  since,  at  different  times,  been 
proclaimed  for  the  admission  of  Sovereigns  and 
extra  Knights." — B.  Burke,  Book  of  orders  of 
knighthood,  p.  q8. 

Also  in;  J.  Buswell,  Historical  account  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from 
English    history,    2nd   series,   ch.   3. 

GARUA,  trading  and  military  post  of  the 
Camcroons,  West  Africa.  See  World  War;  1914: 
VI.  Africa;   a;    igis;  VIII.  Africa;   c,  4;   c,  7. 

GARUMNI,  tribe  of  ancient  Aquitaine.  See 
Aquit.ain'e:    Ancient   tribes. 

GARY,  James  Albert  (1833-  ),  postmaster- 
general  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet,  1897- 
i8q8.     See   U.   S.   A  ;    1897    (March). 

GARY,  city  in  Lake  County,  Indiana,  situated 
on  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  1906 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  established  its 
plant  there  and  since  then  it  has  become  the 
greatest  steel  producing  centre  in  the  world.  It 
was  chartered  in  igo6,  and  named  after  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Elbert  Henry  Gary.  See 
Indlana:    1906. 

GARY  SCHOOL  PLAN.  See  Education; 
Modern  developments:  2cth  century;  General  ed- 
ucation:   LInited   States;    Experimental   schools. 

GAS,  Experiments  with.  See  Chemistry; 
Physical;  Laws  of  gases;  Inventions:  19th  cen- 
tury:   Liquefaction   of  gases;   Artificial  light. 

GAS,  Poison.     See  Poison  gas. 

GAS  ENGINES.  See  Steam  and  gas  en- 
gines. 

GAS  LIGHTING.  See  Inventions;  i8th  cen- 
tury: Artificial  light;  MuNiaPAL  government: 
European   municipal   ownership,   etc. 

GAS  MASKS.  See  Poison  gas;  First  employ- 
ment at  Ypres;  Protected  shelters. 

GASCONY,  ancient  duchy  of  southwestern 
France. 

Origin  of  the  Gascons.  See  Aquitaine;  681- 
768. 

778. — Ambuscade  at  Roncesvalles.  See  Spain; 
778. 

781. — Embraced  in  Aquitaine.  See  Aquitaine; 
781. 

11th  century. — Founding  of  the  Dukedom. 
See  Burgundy;   1032. 

1154-1360. — Map  showing  boundaries.  Sec 
France:   Maps  of   medieval  period;   1154-1360. 

1360. — Ceded  to  England.  See  France;  1337- 
1360. 

GASIND,  Lombardian  retainers  that  sank  into 
the  general  vassalage  about  the  tenth  century.  See 
Comitatus. 

GASKELL,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Steven- 
son (1810-1865),  English  novelist.  See  English 
literature:   181 2- 1880. 

GASOLINE  MOTOR.  See  Steam  and  gas 
engin-es:   Adoption  of  gasoline  motor. 

GASPARRI,  Cardinal,  papal  secretary  of  state 
and  codifier  of  new  canon  law.  See  Ecx:t,esiastical 
law:    191 7. 

GASPE,  small  schooner  employed  (1772)  by  an 
English  vessel  of  war  as  a  tender  to  run   in   the 


shallow  waters  of  Rhode  Island.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1772. 

GASTEIN,  Convention  of  (1865).  See  Ger- 
many:   i8bi-iS66. 

GATE  OF  TEARS.     See  B.^b-el  Mandeb. 

GATACRE,  Sir  William  Forbes  (1843-1906), 
British  major-general.  Fought  in  India,  the  Sudan 
and   South   ,'\frica,   and   received  high   honors. 

GATES,  Horatio  (i  728-1806),  American  gen- 
eral, served  as  major  under  Braddock;  saw  active 
service  during  War  of  Independence  and  for  a 
while  attained  the  rank  of  chief  in  command  in 
the  South.  His  attempt  to  supersede  Washington 
failed  completely  and  he  was  himself  superseded 
by  Greene,  December,  1780.  See  U.  S.  A.;  1775 
(May-August);  1777  (July-October);  1777-1778; 
1780    (February-August). 

GATES,  Sir  Thomas  (c.  1559-1621),  first  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  under  the  Virginia  Company. 
See  Virginia;    1609-1616. 

GATH,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines. 
See  fHiLi.sriNES. 

GATHAS,  name  applied  to  certain  rhythmical 
compositions  of  great  antiquity.  The  Gathas  of 
the  Avesta  comprise  seventeen  hymns.  See 
Zoroastrians. 

GATLING  GUN,  Invention  of.  See  Ord- 
nance:   20th   centurj'. 

GATUN  DAM.  See  Panama  canal;  1907- 
1914- 

GAU,  or  Ga.— "Next  [after  the  Mark,  in  the 
settlements  of  the  Germanic  peoples]  in  order  of 
constitution,  if  not  of  time,  is  the  union  of  two, 
three,  or  more  Marks  in  a  federal  bond  for  pur- 
poses of  a  religious,  judicial,  or  even  political  char- 
acter. The  technical  name  for  such  a  union  is  in 
Germany  a  Gau  or  Bant;  in  England  the  ancient 
name  Ga  has  been  almost  universally  superseded 
by  that  of  Scir  or  Shire.  For  the  most  part  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  are  the  divisions 
also  of  the  Ga;  and  the  size  of  this  depends  upon 
such  accidental  limits  as  well  as  upon  the  char- 
acter and  dispositions  of  the  several  collective 
bodies  which  we  have  called  Marks.  The  Ga  is 
the  second  and  final  form  of  unsevered  possession ; 
for  every  larger  aggregate  is  but  the  result  of  a 
gradual  reduction  of  such  districts,  under  a  higher 
political  or  administrative  unity,  different  only  in 
degree  and  not  in  kind  from  what  prevailed  indi- 
vidually in  each.  The  kingdom  is  only  a  larger 
Ga  than  ordinary ;  indeed  the  Ga  itself  was  the 
original  kingdom.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  modern  shire- 
divisions  of  England  in  all  probability  have  re- 
mained unchanged  from  the  earliest  times;  so  that 
here  and  there  a  now  existent  Shire  may  be  iden- 
tical in  territory  with  an  ancient  Ga.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  observation  can  be  very 
extensively  applied." — J.  M.  Kemble,  Saxons  in 
England,  bk.   i,  ch.  3. — See  also  Graf;   Huntired. 

GAUGAMELA,  or  Arbela,  Battle  of  (331 
B.C.).  See  Macedonia;  B.C.  334-330;  B.C.  330-323. 

GAUGUIN,  Paul  (1848-1903),  French  post- 
impressionist  painter.  See  Painting;  Europe  (19th 
century). 

GAUL:  Caesar's  description. — "Gallia,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  part  occupied  by  the  Belgae,  a  second 
by  the  Aquitani,  and  a  third  by  a  people  whom 
the  Romans  name  Galli,  but  in  their  own  tongue 
they  are  named  Celtae.  These  three  people  differ 
in  language  and  social  institutions.  The  Garumna 
(Garonne)  is  the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani 
and  the  Celtae;  the  rivers  Matrona  (Marne,  a 
branch  of  the  Seine)  and  the  Sequana  (Seine) 
separate  the  Celtae  from  the  Belgae.  .  .  .  That 
part    of   GaUia   which   is   occupied   by    the    Celtae 
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begins  at  the  river  Rhone;  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Garonne,  the  Ocean  and  the  territory  of  the  Bel- 
gae ;  on  the  side  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Helvetii  it 
also  extends  to  the  Rhine.  It  looks  to  the  north. 
The  territory  of  the  Belgae  begins  where  that  of 
the  Celtae  ends:  it  extends  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  Rhine;  it  looks  towards  the  north  and  the  ris- 
ing sun.  Aquitania  extends  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Pyrenean  mountains  and  that  part  of  the 
Ocean' which  borders  on  Spain.  It  looks  in  a 
direction  between  the  setting  sun  and  the  north." 
— Juhus  Caesar,  Gallic  Wars,  bk.  i,  ch.  i  (quoted  in 
G.  Long,  Decline  oj  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  3, 
cb.   22). 

People. — "The  Gauls,  properly  so  called,  the 
Galatae  of  the  Greeks,  the  Galli  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gael  of  modern  history,  formed  the  van 
of  the  great  Celtic  migration  which  had  poured 
westward  at  various  intervals  during  many  hun- 
dred years.  .  .  .  Having  overrun  the  south  of  Gaul 
and  penetrated  into  Spain,  they  lost  a  part  of  the 
territory  thus  acquired,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Iberian  fugitives  to  Aquitania  placed  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  Celts  in  Spain  and  their  brethren  whom 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  the  north.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  Galli  were  found  estab- 
lished in  the  centre  and  east  of  the  country  de- 
nominated Gaul,  forming  for  the  most  part  a  great 
confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
Arverni.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  raise 
the  ^-Edui  into  competition  with  this  dominant 
tribe.  .  .  .  The  Arverni,  whose  name  is  retained  in 
the  modern  appellation  of  Auvergne,  occupied  a 
large  district  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Gaul,  and 
were  surrounded  by  tributary  or  dependent  clans. 
The  /Edui  lay  more  to  the  north  and  east,  and  the 
centre  of  their  possessions  is  marked  by  the  posi- 
tion of  their  capital  Bibracte,  the  modern  Autun, 
situated  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the  waters 
of  the  Loire,  the  Seine  and  the  Saone.  [See  also 
^DUi.]  .  .  .  Other  Gallic  tribes  stretched  beyond 
the  Saone:  the  Sequani,  who  afterwards  made  an 
attempt  to  usurp  this  coveted  preeminence  (the 
valley  of  the  Doubs  formed  the  centre  of  the 
Sequanese  territory,  which  reached  to  the  Jura 
and  the  Rhine)  ;  the  Helvetii  and  other  mountain 
races,  whose  scanty  pastures  extended  to  the  sources 
of  the  Rhine ;  the  Allobroges,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
Isere  and  Rhone,  and  who  were  the  first  of  their 
race  to  meet  and  the  first  to  succumb  before  the 
prowess  of  the  Roman  legions.  According  to  the 
classification  both  of  Ciesar  and  Strabo,  the  Tu- 
rones,  Pictones  and  Santones  must  be  comprised 
under  the  same  general  denomination." — C.  Meri- 
vale.  History  of  the  Romans,  v.  i,  ch.  $. — See  also 
Celts;    Gallia   Braccata;    France:    People. 

Migrations  of  tribes.  See  Europe:  Introduc- 
tion  to   historic    period;    Migrations. 

Civilization.  —  Government.  —  Religion.  — 
"The  knowledge  of  metals  penetrated  into  Gaul  by 
two  routes,  of  which  the  starting-point  was  in  the 
JEgean.  South-Eastern  Gaul  was  served  by  the 
route  that  led  through  Central  Europe;  Western 
Gaul  borrowed  from  Spain.  It  must  not,  indeed, 
be  supposed  that  the  Gallic  tribes  were  merely 
imitative.  The  types  which  were  introduced  from 
the  more  favoured  East  developed  along  national 
lines.  But  side  by  side  with  the  products  of  their 
own  manufacture  they  continued  to  use  many  that 
came  from  abroad.  Although  the  memory  of 
inter-tribal  war  is  preserved  by  the  earthworks 
and  stone  forts  which,  even  in  the  Neolithic  Age, 
had  been  erected  upon  the  hills,  commerce,  in- 
ternal and  external,  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
Forests  were  gradually  cleared;  and  trackways 
were  laid  out  from   village  to  village.     Caravans 


began  to  cross  the  Alps  from  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
Gold    crescent-shaped    ornaments,    intended    to    be 
worn  round  the  neck,  and  fancifully  decorated  with 
geometrical    figures,    were    brought    from    Ireland: 
comparison  of  the  types  of  pottery,  of  knives  and 
axes,    razors    and  swords,    of   bracelets,   pins,    and 
brooches,    shows    that    many    were    derived    from 
Italy   and   Germany;    and   before   the   end   of    the 
Halistatt    period    trade    was    estabUshed    with    the 
Greeks,  while   wine  was  imported  and  distributed 
by   the   merchants   of   Massilia.    .   .   .   The   earliest 
inhabitants  of   the  Gaul   about  whom  history  has 
anything  to  tell  were  the  Ligurians.     According  to 
the  ancient  geographers,  the  land  which  originally 
belonged   to   them   in    Gaul    was   the   mountainous 
tract   between   the   Rhone,   the   Durance,   and   the 
Cottian  and  Maritime  Alps:   but  by  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  they  were  mingled  with  Iberians 
on  the  west  of  the  Rhone;  and  from  the  evidence 
of   certain   geographical   names   as   well   as   of   ar- 
chaeology, it  would  seem  that  they  once  possessed 
the   whole   of   Eastern   Gaul   as   far  north   as   the 
Marne.     The  culture  of  this  region  in  the  Bronze 
Age   differed   from   that   of    the   west,   but   closely 
resembled  that  of  Northern  Italy,  where  we  know 
that  Ligurians  lived.     The  vast  number  of  sickles 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  south-east  show 
that  the   Ligurians  were  industrious  tillers   of  the 
soil ;   and  they  may  have  been  descended,  at  least 
in    part,    from    Swiss    lake-dwellers    of    the    Stone 
Age,  who  probably  introduced  cereals  and  domes- 
tic animals  into  Gaul.     The  origin  of  the  Iberians 
remains  uncertain;   but  when  they  came  under  the 
notice   of    the    Greeks    they    occupied    the   eastern 
part  of  Spain  as  well  as  the  country  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone;  and  it  should  seem  that 
they    had    crossed    the    Pyrenees    and    made    con- 
quests  in   Aquitania   as   well   as   on    the   Mediter- 
ranean coast.     The  'Iberian  question'  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  amuse  and  baffle  ethnologists;  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that   in  the  land  which 
belonged   to   the   Iberians   of   history,   in  Spain   as 
well  as  in  Southern  Gaul,  there  once  existed,  be- 
sides Celtic,  at  least  two  forms  of  speech, — Basque 
and   the   uncouth,   undeciphered   language   or   lan- 
guages in  which  were  engraven  the  so-called  Iber- 
ian inscriptions.     But  if  the  Iberians  were  not  one 
race,  the  bulk  of  them  were  small  and  dark,  and 
not  unlike  the  neolithic  people  of  I'Homme  Mort. 
[See  also   Iberians,  Western.]      In   Caesar's   time 
Liguria,  as  well  as  the  land  of  the  Iberians,  was 
also  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Celtic  invaders. 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  seventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era  that  the  tall  fair  Celts  began  to  cross 
the  Rhine:   but  it  is  unlikely  that  even  they  were 
homogeneous;    and   those    to    whom   belonged   the 
characteristics  which  the  ancient  writers  associated 
with    the    Gallic    or    Celtic    type    may    have    been 
accompanied  by  the  descendants  of  aliens  who  had 
joined  them  during  their  long  sojourn  in  Germany. 
Successive    swarms   spread    over    the    land,    partly 
subduing  and  mingling  with  the  descendants  of  the 
paliEolithic    peoples    and    of    their    neolithic    con- 
querors,   partly    perhaps    driving    them    into    the 
mountainous    tracts.      Physically,    they    resembled 
the  tall   fair   Germans  whom   Caesar  and  Tacitus 
describe;  but  they  differed  from  them  in  character 
and  customs  as  well  as  in   speech.   .    .   .   But   the 
growth     of     material     prosperity     had     not     been 
matched  by  true  national  progress.     The  Aquitani, 
indeed,  the   maritime  tribes,  and   the  Belgae  were 
untouched  by  foreign  influences;  but  the  Celticans 
of  the  interior  had  been  enfeebled  by  contact  with 
Roman    civilization.      Much     nonsense    has    been 
written  about  the  enervating  effect  of  luxury.     Its 
effect,    however,    when    it   is   suddenly    introduced 
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among  a  half-civilizerl  people,  is  quite  different 
from  its  effect  when  it  is  a  natural  growth.  The 
Gauls  had  lost  the  strength  of  barbarism,  and  had 
not  gained  the  strength  of  civilization.  They  had 
once,  as  Caesar  remarked,  been  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Germans;  but  enervated  by  imported  lux- 
ury, and  cowed  by  a  succession  of  defeats,  they  no 
longer  pretended  to  be  able  to  cope  with  them. 
Their  constitution  was  based  upon  the  tribe,  if 
that  word  may  be  applied  to  the  political  unit 
which  Caesar  called  a  civilas.  The  tribe  was  gen- 
erally an  aggregate,  more  or  less  compact,  of  com- 
munities to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  pagi,  the 
members  of  which  had  originally  been  related  by 
blood  or  by  near  neighbourhood;  but  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  consisted  each 
of  one  pagus  only.  Each  pagus,  under  its  own 
magistrate,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain 
measure  of  independence,  and  to  have  contributed 
its  separate  contingent  to  the  tribal  host.  Each 
tribe  had  its  council  of  elders,  and  had  once  had 
its  king:  but  in  certain  tribes  the  king  was  now 
superseded  by  an  annually  elected  magistrate; 
while  in  others  perhaps  the  council  kept  the  gov- 
ernment to  itself.  .  .  .  The  country  swarmed  with 
outlawed  criminals,  who  had  fled  from  justice,  and 
t.xiled  adventurers,  who  had  failed  to  execute  coups 
d'etat.  Nobles  and  their  clients  lived  sword  in 
hand;  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without  some 
petty  war.  Every  tribe,  every  hamlet,  nay  every 
household  was  riven  by  faction.  One  was  for  the 
Romans  and  another  for  the  Helvetii:  one  for  the 
Aedui  and  another  for  the  Arverni:  one  for  a 
Diviciacus  and  another  for  a  Dumnorix;  one  for 
the  constitutional  oligarchy  and  another  for  the 
lawless  adventurer.  All,  in  short,  were  for  a 
party ;  and  none  was  for  the  state.  .  .  .  Local 
cults  of  course  abounded:  but  the  great  gods  whom 
Caesar  noticed,  however  variously  they  may  have 
been  conceived  by  various  tribes,  were  common  to 
Gaul ;  while  every  rite  and  every  sacrifice  was 
recognized  and  regulated  by  Druidism.  .  .  .  Celtic 
religion,  in  so  far  as  it  was  descended  from  the 
religion  of  the  undivided  Aryan  stock,  was  funda- 
mentally one  with  the  religions  of  Italy  and 
Greece;  but  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  classi- 
cal religions  hardly  helps  us  more  to  understand 
the  inwardness  of  Celtic  religion  than  the  remark 
of  Caesar,  that  about  their  deities  'their  notions 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  other  peoples.'  What 
is  certain  is  that,  like  every  other  polytheistic  re- 
ligion, that  of  the  Celts,  except  perhaps  where  it 
was  moulded  by  Druidical  doctrine,  had  no  defi- 
nite theology,  but  was  an  ever-expanding,  ever- 
shifting,  formless  chaos,  alike  in  its  main  develop- 
ments in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  yet  differing  in 
every  tribe  and  household,  and  in  every  age;  that, 
on  its  practical  side,  it  was  a  performance  of  tradi- 
tional rites;  and  that  it  concerned  the  individual 
most  as  a  member  of  a  family,  a  community,  or  a 
tribe." — T.  R.  Holmes,  CcBsar's  conquest  of  Gaul, 
pp.  9-27. — See  also  Druids:  Points  of  agreement, 
etc. 

Education.  See  EoxjcAnoN:  Medieval:  4th- 
15th  centuries. 

B.  C.  390-347. — Invasions  of  Italy. — Destruc- 
tion of  Rome.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  390- 
347. 

B.  C.  295-191. — Roman  conquest  of  the  Cisal- 
pine tribes.     See  Rome:    Republic:    B.C.  295-191. 

B.  C.  280-279. — Invasion  of  Greece. — In  the 
year  280  B.  C.  the  Gauls,  who  had  long  before 
passed  from  northern  Italy  around  the  Adriatic  to 
its  eastern  coast,  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Macedonia  and  northern  Greece.  The  Macedonian 
throne  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  infamous 


usurper,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (see  Macedonia:  B.C. 
297-280),  and  the  Celtic  savages  did  one  good 
service  to  Greece  by  slaying  him,  in  the  single 
battle  that  was  fought.  The  whole  open  country 
was  abandoned  to  them,  for  a  time,  and  they 
swept  it,  as  far  southward  as  the  valley  of  the 
Peneus,  in  Thessaly;  but  the  walled  cities  were  safe. 
After  ravaging  the  country  for  some  months  the 
Gauls  appear  to  have  retired;  but  it  was  only  to 
return  again  the  next  year  in  more  formidable  num- 
bers and  under  a  chief,  Brennus,  of  more  vigor  and 
capability.  On  this  occasion  the  country  suffered 
fearfully  from  the  barbaric  swarm,  but  defended 
itself  with  something  like  the  spirit  of  the  Greece 
of  two  centuries  before.  The  ^tolians  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  struggle ;  the  Peloponnesian  states 
gave  little  assistance.  The  policy  of  defense  was 
much  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  the  enemy  was  confronted  in  force  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Brennus  made  a  more 
desperate  attempt  to  force  the  pass  than  Xerxes 
had  done  and  was  beaten  back  with  a  tremendous 
slaughter  of  his  Gauls.  But  he  found  traitors,  as 
Xerxes  had  done,  to  guide  him  over  the  mountains, 
and  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  could  only  escape  by  sea.  The  Gauls 
marched  on  Delphi,  eager  for  the  plunder  of  the 
great  temple,  and  there  they  met  with  some  fatal 
disaster.  Precisely  what  occurred  is  not  known. 
According  to  the  Greeks,  the  god  protected  his 
sanctuary,  and  the  accounts  they  have  left  are  full 
of  miracles  and  prodigies — of  earthquakes,  light- 
nings, tempests,  and  disease.  The  only  clear  facts 
seem  to  be  that  Delphi  was  successfully  defended ; 
that  the  Gauls  retreated  in  disorder  and  were  de- 
stroyed in  vast  numbers  before  the  remnant  of 
them  got  away  from  the  country.  Brennus  is  said 
to  have  killed  himself  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his 
people  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  One  large 
body  of  the  great  army  had  separated  from  the 
rest  and  gone  eastward  into  Thrace,  before  the 
catastrophe  occurred.  These  subsequently  passed 
over  to  Asia  and  pursued  there  an  adventurous 
career,  leaving  a  historic  name  in  the  country  (see 
Galatia).— C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  60. 

B.  C.  125-121. — First  Roman  conquests.  See 
Salves;   Allobroges;   /Edui. 

B.  C.  58-51. — Caesar's  conquest. — Caesar  was 
consul  for  the  year  69s  A.  U.  (59  B.C.).  At  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  he  secured,  by  vote  of 
the  people,  the  government  of  the  two  (jauls  (see 
Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  63-58),  not  for  one  year, 
which  was  the  customary  term,  but  for  five  years 
— afterwards  extended  to  ten.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(northern  Italy)  had  been  fully  subjugated  and  was 
tranquil;  Transalpine  Gaul  (Gaul  west  and  north 
of  the  Alps,  or  modern  France,  Switzerland  and 
Belgium)  was  troubled  and  threatening.  In  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  the  Romans  had  made  no  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhone,  as  yet,  except  along  the  coast 
at  the  south.  The  country  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhone,  excepting  certain  territories  of  Massilia 
(Marseilles)  which  still  continued  to  be  a  free  city, 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  had  been  fully  appropriated 
and  organized  as  a  province — the  Provence  of  later 
times.  The  territory  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Cevennes  mountains  was  less  fully  occupied  and 
controlled.  Cassar's  first  proceeding  as  proconsul 
in  Gaul  was  to  arrest  the  migration  of  the  Hel- 
vetii, who  had  determined  to  abandon  their  Swi.ss 
valleys  and  to  seize  some  new  territory  in  Gaul. 
He  blocked  their  passage  through  Roman  Gaul, 
then  followed  them  in  their  movement  eastward  of 
the  Rhone,  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  forced  the  small  remnant  to  return 
to  their  deserted  mountain  homes.    The  same  year 
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(58  B.  C.)  he  drove  out  of  Gaul  a  formidable  body 
of  Suevic  Germans  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  some 
years   before   under   their   king,   .\riovistus.     They 
were  almost  annihilated.     (See  Suevi:    B.C.   58). 
The  next  year  (57  B,  C.)  he  reduced  to  submission 
the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Belgian  region,  who  had 
provoked  attack  by  leaguing  themselves  against  the 
Roman  intrusion  in  Gaul.     The  most  obstinate  of 
those  tribes — the  Nervii — were  destroyed.     In  the 
following    year    (56    B.C.)     Caesar    attacked    and 
nearly  exterminated  the  Veneti,  a  remarkable  mari- 
time people,  who  occupied  part  of  Armorica  (mod- 
ern  Brittany)  ;    he    also   reduced    the   coast   tribes 
northwards  to  submission,  while  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants,  Crassus,    made   a   conquest   of   Aquitania. 
The  conquest  of   Gaul  was  now  apparently   com- 
plete, and  next  year  (55  B.C.),  after  routing  and 
cutting   to   pieces  another  horde   of   Germanic   in- 
vaders—the Usipetes  and  Tenctheri— who  had  ven- 
tured across  the  lower  Rhine,  Caesar  traversed  the 
channel  and  invaded  Britain.     (See  also  Usipetes.) 
This  first  invasion,  which  had  been  little  more  than 
a  reconnoissance,  was  repeated  the  year  following 
(54  B.C.),  with  a  larger  force.     It  was  an  expedi- 
tion having  small  results,  and  Caesar  returned  from 
it  in  the  early  autumn  to  find  his  power  in  Gaul 
undermined  evervwhere  by   rebellious  conspiracies. 
The  first  outbreak  occurred  among  the  Belgs,  and 
found  its  vigorous  leader  in  a  young  chief  of  the 
Eburones,  Ambiorix   by  name.     Two   legions,  sta- 
tioned in  the  midst  of  the  Eburones,  were  cut  to 
pieces    while    attempting    to    retreat.       (See    also 
Eburones.)      But   the  effect   of  this  great  disaster 
was  broken  by  the  bold  energy  of  Caesar,  who  led 
two   legions,   numbering   barely    7,000   men,   to    the 
rescue    of    his    lieutenant    Cicero    (brother    of    the 
orator)    whose  single   legion,  camped   in   the  Ner- 
vian    territory,    was   surrounded    and   besieged    by 
60,000  of  the  enemy.    Caesar  and  his  7,000  veterans 
sufficed   to   rout   the   60,000   Belgians.     Proceeding 
with  similar  vigor  to  further  operations,  and  rais- 
ing new  legions  to  increase  his  force,  the  proconsul 
had  stamped  the  rebellion  out  before  the  close  of 
the  year  53  B.  C,  and  the  Eburones,  who  led  in  it, 
had  ceased  to  exist.     But  the  next  year  (52  B.  C.) 
brought  upon  him  a  still  more  serious  rising,  of  the 
Gallic    tribes    in    central    Gaul,    leagued    with    the 
Belgians.     Its  leader   was  Vercingetorix,   a  gallant 
and  able  young  chief  of  the  Arverni.    It  was  begun 
by  the  Carnutes,  who   massacred  the  Roman  set- 
tlers in  their  town  of  Genabum  (probably  modem 
Orleans,  but  some  say  Gien,  farther  up  the  Loire). 
Caesar  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  when  the 
news  reached  him,  and  the   Gauls  expected  to  be 
able   to   prevent   his  joining   the   scattered   Roman 
forces   in   their   country.      But   his  energy    baffled 
them,  as  it  had  baffled  them  many   times  before. 
He  was  across  the  Alps,  across  the   Rhone,   over 
the    Cevennes — through   six    feet    of    snow    in    the 
passes — and  in  their  midst,  with  such  troops  as  he 
could  gather  in  the  Province,  before  they  dreamed 
of  lying  in  wait  for  him.     Then,  leaving  most  of 
these  forces  with  Decimus  Brutus,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, he  stole  away  secretly,  recrossed  the  Cevennes, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry 
at  Vienne  on  the  Rhone,  and  rode  straight  through 
the  countr>-  of   the  insurgents  to  join  his  veteran 
legions,   first   at   Langres   and   afterwards  at   Sens. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
army,  had  taken  the  guilty  town  of  Genabum  and 
had  given   it  up  to   fire   and   the  sword.     .\   little 
later  the  capital  of  the  Biturigcs,  Avaricum  (mod- 
ern Bourges) ,  suffered  the  same  fate.     Next,  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  Arvernian  town  of  Gergovia,  he 
met   with   a  check   and   was   placed   in    a   serious 
strait.    But  with   the  able   help  of  his  lieutenant 


Labienus,  who  defeated  a  powerful  combination  of 
the  Gauls  near  Lutetia  (moddn  Paris),  he  broke 
the  toils,  reunited  his  army,  which  he  had  divided, 
routed  Vercingetorix  in  a  great  battle  fought  in 
the  valley  of  the  Vingeanne,  and  shut  him  up,  with 
80,000  men,  in  the  city  of  Alesia.  The  siege  of 
Alesia  (modern  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  west  of  Dijon) 
which  followed,  was  the  most  extraordinary-  of 
Caesar's  military  exploits  in  Gaul.  Holding  his  cir- 
cumvallation  of  the  town,  against  80,000  within  its 
walls  and  thrice  as  many  swarming  outside  of  it, 
he  scattered  the  latter  and  forced  the  surrender  of 
the  former.  His  triumph  was  his  greatest  shame. 
Like  a  very  savage,  he  dragged  the  knightly  Ver- 
cingetorix in  his  captive  train,  exhibited  him  at  a 
subsequent  "triumph"  in  Rome,  and  then  sent  him 
to  be  put  to  death  in  the  ghastly  TuUianum.  The 
fall  of  Alesia  practically  ended  the  revolt ;  although 
even  the  next  year  found  some  fighting  to  be  done, 
and  one  stronghold  of  the  Cadurci,  Uxellodunura 
(modern  Puy-dTssolu,  near  Vayrac),  held  out  with 
great  obstinacy.  It  was  taken  by  tapping  with  a 
tunnel  the  spring  which  supplied  the  besieged  with 
water,  and  Caesar  punished  the  obstinacy  of  the 
garrison  by  cutting  off  their  hands.  Gaul  was  then 
deemed  to  be  conquered  and  pacified,  and  Caesar 
was  prepared  for  the  final  contest  with  his  rivals 
and  enemies  at   Rome. — Caesar,   Gallic   Wars. 

Also  in:  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, V.  4. — ^Napoleon  III,  History  of  Cccsar. — 
T.   A.   Dodge,   Caesar,   ch.   4-25. 

2nd-3rd  centuries. — Introduction  of  Christian- 
ity. See  Christianity:  100-300:  Church  in  Gaul 
and   Spain. 

2nd-7th  centuries. — Ancient  commerce.  See 
Commerce:    .■\ncient:    200-600. 

259. — Invasion    of    the    Alemanni.      See    .Ale- 

MANNi:     25Q. 

277. — Invaders  driven  back  by  Probus. — "The 
most  important  service  which  Probus  [Roman  em- 
peror, 276-282]  rendered  to  the  republic  was  the 
deliverance  of  Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of  seventy 
flourishing  cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of 
Germany,  who,  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had 
ravaged  that  great  province  with  impunity.  .Among 
the  various  multitude  of  those  fierce  invaders,  we 
may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness, 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively 
vanquished  by  the  valour  of  Probus.  He  drove 
back  the  Franks  into  their  morasses;  a  descriptive 
circumstance  from  whence  we  may  infer  that  the 
confederacy  known  by  the  manly  appellation  of 
'Free'  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime  country, 
intersected  and  almost  overflown  by  the  stagnating 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  several  tribes  of  the 
Frisians  and  Batavians  had  acceded  to  their  alli- 
ance. He  vanquished  the  Burgundians  [and  the 
Lygians].  .  .  .  The  deliverance  of  Gaul  is  reported 
to  have  cost  the  lives  of  400,000  of  the  invaders — 
a  work  of  labour  to  the  Romans,  and  of  expense 
to  the  emperor,  who  gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the 
head  of  every  barbarian." — E.  Gibbon,  History  oj 
the  decline  and  jail  oj  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  12. 
— See  also  Lygians. 

287. — Insurrection  of  the  Bagauds.  See  Ba- 
GAUDs;  Serfdom:    3rd-5th  centuries. 

355-361. — Julian's  recovery  of  the  province 
from  the  barbarians. — During  the  civil  wars  and 
religious  quarrels  which  followed  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great — more  especially  in  the  three 
years  of  the  usurpation  of  Magnentius,  in  the  west 
(350-353).  Gaul  was  not  only  abandoned,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  but 
Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  by  Constantius 
to  enter  it.  "In  a  little  while  a  large  part  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Gaul  were  in  their  almost  undis- 
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puted  possession.  The  Alamans  seized  upon  the 
countries  which  are  now  called  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine; the  Franks  secured  for  themselves  Batavia 
and  Toxandria:  forty-five  flourishing  cities,  among 
them  Cologne,  Treves,  Spires,  Worms,  and  Stras- 
burg,  were  ravaged;  and,  in  short,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Rhine  to  its  mouth,  forty  miles  inland,  there 
remained  no  safety  for  the  population  but  in  the 
strongly  fortified  towns."  In  this  condition  of  the 
Gallic  provinces,  Julian,  the  young  nephew  of  the 
emperor,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar  and  sent 
thither  with  a  trifling  force  of  men  to  take  the 
command.  "During  an  administration  of  six  years 
[355-361]  this  latest  Caesar  revived  in  Gaul  the 
memory  of  the  indefatigable  exploits  and  the 
vigorous  rule  of  the  first  Caesar.  Insufficient  and 
ill-disciplined  as  his  forces  were,  and  baffled  and 
betrayed  as  he  was  by  those  who  should  have  been 
his  aids,  he  drove  the  fierce  and  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Alamans,  who  were  now  the  hydra  of  the 
western  provinces,  beyond  the  Upper  Rhine;  the 
Chamaves,  another  warlike  tribe,  he  pursued  into 
the  heart  of  their  native  forests;  while  the  still 
fiercer  and  more  warlike  Franks  were  dislodged 
from  their  habitations  on  the  Meuse,  to  accept  of 
conditions  from  his  hands.  ...  A  part  of  these, 
called  the  Salians,  and  destined  to  figure  hereafter, 
were  allowed  to  settle  in  permanence  in  Toxandria, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheld,  near  the  mod- 
ern Tongres.  ...  By  three  successful  expeditions 
beyond  the  Rhine  [he]  restored  to  their  friends  a 
multitude  of  Roman  captives,  recovered  the  broken 
and  down-trodden  lines  of  the  empire,  humiliated 
many  of  the  proud  chiefs  of  the  Germans,  and  im- 
pressed a  salutary  awe  and  respect  upon  their 
truculent  followers.  ...  He  spent  the  intervals  of 
peace  which  his  valor  procured  in  recuperating  the 
wasted  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  dilapi- 
dated cities  were  repaired,  the  excesses  of  taxation 
retrenched,  the  deficient  harvests  compensated  by 
large  importations  of  corn  from  Britain,  and  the 
resources  of  suspended  industry  stimulated  into 
new  action.  Once  more,  says  Libanius,  the  Gauls 
ascended  from  the  tombs  to  marry,  to  travel,  to 
enjoy  the  festivals,  and  to  celebrate  the  public 
games." — -P.  Godwin,  History  of  France:  Ancient 
Gatd,  bk.  2,  ch.  7. 

Also  in;  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  ig. 

365-367. — Expulsion  of  the  Alemanni  by 
Valentinian.     See  Alemanni:  365-367. 

378. — Invasion  of  the  Alemanni. — Destruction 
by  Gratian.    See  .Alemanni;  378. 

406-409. — Breaking  of  the  Rhine  barrier.— 
The  same  year  (406)  in  which  Radagaisus,  with  his 
motley  barbaric  horde,  invaded  Italy  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Stilicho,  a  more  fatal  assault  was  made 
upon  Gaul.  Two  armies,  in  which  were  gathered 
up  a  vast  multitude  of  Suevi,  Vandals,  Alans  and 
Burgundians,  passed  the  Rhine.  The  Franks  op- 
posed them  as  faithful  allies  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  defeated  a  Vandal  army  in  one  great  battle, 
where  20,000  of  the  invaders  were  slain;  but  the 
Alans  came  opportunely  to  the  rescue  of  their 
friends  and  forced  the  Frank  defenders  of  Gaul  to 
give  way.  "The  victorious  confederates  pursued 
their  march,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a 
season  when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  were  most 
probably  frozen,  they  entered  without  opposition 
the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul.  This  memorable 
passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and 
the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated, 
may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps;  and  the  barriers 
which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  were,  from  that  fatal 


moment,  levelled  with  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  flour- 
ishing city  of  Mentz  was  surprised  and  destroyed, 
and  many  thousand  Christians  were  inhumanly 
massacred  in  the  church.  Worms  perished  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  siege;  Strasburg,  Spires,  Rheims, 
Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens  experienced  the  cruel  op- 
pression of  the  German  yoke;  and  the  consuming 
flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of 
Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive  country,  as  far  as 
the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  barbarians,  who  drove  before  them  in 
a  promiscuous  crowd  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and 
the  virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and 
altars." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  30, — See  also  Rome: 
Empire:   406-500. 

407-411. — Reign   of  the   usurper    Constantine. 
See  Britain:   407. 

410-419. — Establishment   of   the    Visigoths    in 
the  kingdom  of  Toulouse.     Sec  Goths:  410-419. 

410-420. — Franks  join  in  the  attack  on  Gaul. 
See  Franks:   410-420. 

5th-8th  centuries. — Barbarities  of  the  Frank 
conquest. — The  conquests  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
under  Clovis,  began  in  486  and  ended  with  his 
death  in  511  (see  Franks:  4S1-511).  "In  the  year 
532,  Theoderik,  one  of  the  sons  and  successors  of 
Chlodowig,  said  to  those  Frankish  warriors  whom 
he  commanded:  'Follow  me  as  far  as  Auvergne, 
and  I  will  make  you  enter  a  country  where  you 
will  take  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  you  possibly 
can  desire;  where  you  can  carry  away  in  abun- 
dance flocks,  slaves,  and  garments.'  The  Franks 
took  up  arms  and  once  more  crossing  the  Loire, 
they  advanced  on  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  and 
Arvernes.  These  paid  with  interest  for  the  resist- 
ance they  had  dared  to  the  first  invasion.  Every- 
thing amongst  them  was  devastated;  the  churches 
and  monasteries  were  razed  to  their  foundations. 
The  young  men  and  women  were  dragged,  their 
hands  bound,  after  the  luggage  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try perished  in  large  numbers  or  were  ruined  by  the 
pillage.  Nothing  was  left  them  of  what  they  had 
possessed,  says  an  ancient  chronicle,  except  the 
land,  which  the  barbarians  could  not  carry  away. 
Such  were  the  neighbourly  relations  kept  up  bv 
the  Franks  witli  She  Gallic  populatio^ns  which  had 
remained  beyond  their  limits.  Their  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  natives  of  the  northern  provinces 
was  hardly  less  hostile.  When  Hilperik,  the  son 
of  Chlother,  wished,  in  the  year  5S4,  to  send  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the  West 
Goths,  or  Visigoths,  settled  in  Spain,  he  came  to 
Paris  and  carried  away  from  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  'fisc'  a  great  number  of  men  and  women, 
who  were  heaped  up  in  chariots  to  accompany  and 
serve  the  bride  elect.  Those  who  refused  to  de- 
part, and  wept,  were  put  in  prison:  several  stran- 
gled themselves  in  despair.  Many  people  of  the 
best  families  enlisted  by  force  into  this  procession, 
made  their  will,  and  gave  their  property  to  the  , 
churches.  'The  son,'  says  a  contemporary,  'was 
separated  from  his  father,  the  mother  from  her 
daughter;  they  departed  sobbing,  and  pronouncing 
deep  curses;  so  many  persons  in  Paris  were  in 
tears  that  it  might  be  compared  to  the  desolation 
of  Egypt.'  In  their  domestic  misfortunes  the  kings 
of  the  Franks  sometimes  felt  remorse,  and  trem- 
bled at  the  evil  they  had  done.  .  .  .  But  this  mo- 
mentary repentance  soon  yielded  to  the  love  of 
riches,  the  most  violent  passion  of  the  Franks. 
Their  incursions  into  the  south  of  Gaul  recom- 
menced as  soon  as  that  country,  recovered  from  its 
terrors  and  defeats,  no  longer  admitted  their  gar- 
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risons  nor  tax  collectors.  Karle,  to  whom  the  fear 
of  his  arms  gave  the  surname  of  Marteau,  made  an 
inroad  as  far  as  Marseilles;  he  took  possession  of 
Lyons,  Aries,  and  V'ienne,  and  carried  off  an  im- 
mense booty  to  the  territory  of  the  Franks.  When 
this  same  Karle,  to  insure  his  frontiers,  went  to 
light  the  Saracens  in  Aquitania,  he  put  the  whole 
country  to  tire  and  sword ;  he  burnt  Bergiers,  Agde, 
and  Nunes;  the  arenas  of  the  latter  city  still  bear 
traces  of  the  fire.  At  death  of  Karle,  his  two  sons, 
Karlemann  and  Peppin,  continued  the  great  enter- 
prise of  replacing  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Romans  was  still  given,  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  Southern  Gaul  was 
to  the  sons  of  the  Franks  what  entire  Gaul  had 
been  to  their  fathers;  a  country,  the  riches  and 
climate  of  which  attracted  them  incessantly,  and 
saw  them  return  as  enemies,  as  soon  as  it  did  not 
purchase  peace  of  them." — A.  Thierry,  Narratives 
of  tlie  Merovingian  era,  historical  essays,  etc., 
essay  24. 

5th-10th  centuries. — Conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered.— State  of  society  under  the  barbarian 
rule. — Evolution  of  Feudalism. — "After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  struggles  which  took  place  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  whether  between  the 
German  conquerors  and  the  last  forces  of  the  em- 
pire, or  between  the  nations  which  had  occupied 
different  portions  of  Gaul,  until  the  Franks  re- 
mained sole  masters  of  the  country,  two  races,  two 
populations,  which  had  nothing  in  common  but 
religion,  appear  forcibly  brought  together,  and,  as 
it  were,  face  to  face  with  each  other,  in  one  politi- 
cal community.  The  Gallo-Roman  population 
presents  under  the  same  law  very  different  and 
very  unequal  conditions;  the  barbarian  population 
comprises,  together  with  its  own  peculiar  classifi- 
cations of  ranks  and  conditions,  distinct  laws  and 
nationalities.  In  the  first  we  find  citizens  abso- 
lutely free,  coloni,  or  husbandmen  belonging  to  the 
lands  of  a  proprietor,  and  domestic  slaves  deprived 
of  all  civil  rights;  in  the  second,  we  see  the  Prank- 
ish race  divided  into  two  tribes,  each  having  its 
own  peculiar  law  [the  law  of  the  Salic  Franks  or 
Salic  law,  and  the  law  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks  or 
Ripuarian  law] ;  the  Burgundians,  the  Goths,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  races,  who  became  sub- 
jected, either  of  their  own  accord  or  by  force,  to 
the  Frankish  empire,  governed  by  other  and  en- 
tirely different  laws;  but  among  them  all,  as  well 
as  among  the  Franks,  we  find  at  least  three  social 
conditions — two  degrees  of  liberty,  and  slavery. 
Among  these  incongruous  states  of  existence,  the 
criminal  law  of  the  dominant  race  established,  by 
means  of  the  scale  of  damages  for  crime  or  per- 
sonal injury,  a  kind  of  hierarchy — the  starting- 
point  of  that  movement  towards  an  assimilation 
and  gradual  transformation,  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  four  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth,  gave 
ri.se  to  the  society  of  the  feudal  times.  The  first 
rank  in  the  civil  order  belonged  to  the  man  of 
Frankish  origin,  and  to  the  Barbarian  who  lived 
under  the  law  of  the  Franks;  in  the  second  rank 
was  placed  the  Barbarian,  who  lived  under  the  law 
of  his  own  country ;  next  came  the  native  freeman 
and  proprietor,  the  Roman  possessor,  and,  in  the 
same  degree,  the  Lidus  or  German  colonus;  after 
them,  the  Roman  tributary — i.e.,  the  native  colo- 
nus; and,  last  of  all,  the  slave,  without  distinction 
of  origin.  These  various  classes,  separated  on  the 
one  hand  by  distance  of  rank,  on  the  other  by 
difference  of  laws,  manners,  and  language,  were  far 
from  being  equally  distributed  between  the  cities 
and  the  rural  districts.  .\\\  that  was  elevated  in 
the  Gallo-Roman  population,  of  whatever  char- 
acter it  might  be,  was  found  in  the  cities,  where  its 


noble,  rich,  and  industrious  families  dwelt,  sur- 
rounded by  their  domestic  slaves;  and,  among  the 
people  of  that  race,  the  only  constant  residents  in 
the  country  were  the  half-servile  coloni  and  the 
agricultural  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  the  superior 
class  of  the  German  population  established  itself 
in  the  country,  where  each  family,  independent 
and  proprietary,  was  maintained  on  its  own  do- 
main by  the  labour  of  the  Lidi  whom  it  had 
brought  thither,  or  of  the  old  race  of  coloni  who 
belonged  to  the  soil.  The  only  Germans  who  re- 
sided in  the  cities  were  a  small  number  of  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  of  individuals 
without  family  and  patrimony,  who,  in  spite  of 
their  original  habits,  sought  a  livelihood  by  fol- 
lowing some  employment.  The  social  superiority 
of  the  dominant  race  rooted  itself  firmly  in  the 
localities  inhabited  by  them,  and  passed,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  from  the  cities  to  the  rural 
districts.  By  degrees,  also,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
latter  drew  off  from  the  former  the  upper  por- 
tion of  their  population,  who,  in  order  to  raise 
themselves  still  higher,  and  to  mix  with  the  con- 
querors, imitated,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  their 
mode  of  life.  .  .  .  While  Barbarism  was  thus 
occupying  or  usurping  all  the  vantage  points  of  the 
social  state,  and  civil  life  in  the  intermediate  classes 
was  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  sinking  gradually 
to  the  lowest  condition,  even  to  that  of  personal 
servitude,  an  ameliorating  movement  already  com- 
menced before  the  fall  of  the  empire,  still  con- 
tinued, and  declared  itself  more  and  more  loudly. 
The  dogma  of  a  common  brotherhood  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  and  of  one  sole  redemption  for  all  man- 
kind, preached  by  the  Church  to  the  faithful  of 
every  race,  touched  the  heart  and  awakened  the 
mind  in  favour  of  the  slave,  and,  in  consequence, 
enfranchisements  became  more  frequent,  or  a  treat- 
ment more  humane  was  adopted  on  the  part 
of  the  masters,  whether  Gauls  or  Germans  by 
origin.  The  latter,  moreover,  had  imported  from 
their  country,  where  the  mode  of  life  was  simple 
and  without  luxury,  usages  favourable  to  a  modi- 
fied slavery.  The  rich  barbarian  was  waited  upon 
by  free  persons — by  the  children  of  his  relatives, 
his  clients  and  his  friends;  the  tendency  of  his  na- 
tional manners,  different  from  that  of  the  Roman, 
induced  him  to  send  the  slave  out  of  his  house, 
and  to  establish  him  as  a  labourer  or  artisan  on 
some  portion  of  land  to  which  he  then  became 
permanently  attached,  and  the  destination  of  which 
he  followed,  whether  it  were  inherited  or  sold.  .  .  . 
Domestic  slavery  made  the  man  a  chattel,  a  mere 
piece  of  moveable  property.  The  slave,  settled  on 
a  spot  of  land,  from  that  time  entered  into  the 
category  of  real  property.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  last  class,  which  properly  bore  the  name  of 
serfs,  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  first,  the 
classes  of  the  coloni  and  Lidi  would  naturally 
multiply  simultaneously,  by  the  very  casualties  of 
ruin  and  adverse  circumstances  which,  at  a  period 
of  incessant  commotions,  injured  the  condition  of 
the  freemen.  ...  In  the  very  heart  of  the  Bar- 
barian society,  the  class  of  small  proprietors,  which 
had  originally  formed  its  strength  and  glory,  de- 
creased, and  finally  became  extinct  by  sinking  into 
vassalage,  or  a  state  of  still  more  ignoble  depend- 
ence, which  partook  more  or  less  of  the  character 
of  actual  servitude.  .  .  .  The  freemen  depressed 
towards  servitude  met  the  slave  who  had  reached 
a  sort  of  half  liberty.  Thus,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  Gaul,  was  formed  a  vast  body  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  rural  artisans,  whose  lot, 
though  never  uniform,  was  brought  more  and  more 
to  a  level  of  equality ;  and  the  creative  wants  of 
society  produced  a  new  sphere  of  industry  in  the 
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country,  while  the  cities  remained  stationary,  or 
sank  more  and  more  into  decay.  ...  On  every 
large  estate  where  improvement  flourished,  the 
cabins  of  those  employed,  Lidi,  coloni  or  slaves, 
grouped  as  necessity  or  convenience  suggested,  were 
multiplied  and  peopled  more  numerously,  till  they 
assumed  the  form  of  a  hamlet.  When  these  ham- 
lets were  situated  in  a  favourable  position  .  .  . 
they  continued  to  increase  till  they  became  vil- 
lages. .  .  .  The  building  of  a  church  soon  raised  the 
village  to  the  rank  of  a  parish;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  new  parish  took  its  place  among  the 
rural  circonscriptions.  .  .  .  Thence  sprung,  alto- 
gether spontaneously,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
intendant,  joined  to  that  of  the  priest,  rude  out- 
lines of  a  municipal  organization,  in  which  the 
church  became  the  depository  of  the  acts  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  law,  were  in- 
scribed on  the  registers  of  the  city.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  beyond  the  towns,  the  cities,  and  the 
boroughs,  where  the  remains  of  the  old  social  con- 
dition lingered  in  an  increasing  state  of  degradation, 
elements  of  future  improvement  were  formed.  .  .  . 
This  modification,  already  considerably  advanced 
in  the  ninth  century,  was  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  tenth.  At  that  period,  the  last  class  of  the 
Gallo- Prankish  society  disappeared — viz.,  that  of 
persons  held  as  chattels,  bought,  exchanged,  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  to  another,  like  any  other 
kind  of  moveable  goods.  The  slave  now  belonged 
to  the  soil  rather  than  to  the  person;  his  service, 
hitherto  arbitrary,  was  changed  into  customary 
dues  and  regulated  employment;  he  had  a  settled 
abode,  and,  in  consequence,  a  right  of  possession  in 
the  soil  on  which  he  was  dependent.  This  is  the 
earliest  form  in  which  we  distinctly  trace  the  first 
impress  of  the  modern  world  upon  the  civil  state. 
The  word  serf  henceforward  took  its  definite 
meaning;  it  became  the  generic  name  of  a  mixed 
condition  of  servitude  and  freedom,  in  which  we 
find  blended  together  the  states  of  the  colonus  and 
Lidus — two  names  which  occur  less  and  less  fre- 
quently in  the  tenth  century,  till  they  entirely  dis- 
appear. This  century,  the  point  to  which  all  the 
social  efforts  of  the  four  preceding  ones  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  prankish  conquest  had  been  tend- 
ing, saw  the  intestine  struggle  between  the  Roman 
and  German  manners  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
an  important  revolution.  The  latter  definitely 
prevailed,  and  from  their  triumph  arose  the  feudal 
system;  that  is  to  say,  a  new  form  of  the  state,  a 
new  constitution  of  property  and  domestic  life,  a 
parcelling  out  of  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction, 
all  the  public  powers  transformed  into  demesnial 
privileges,  the  idea  of  nobility  devoted  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  that  of  ignobility  to  industry 
and  labour.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the 
complete  establishment  of  this  system  is  the  epoch 
when  the  distinction  of  races  terminates  in  prank- 
ish Gaul — when  all  the  legal  consequences  of  di- 
versity of  origin  between  Barbarians  and  Romans, 
conquerors  and  subjects,  disappear.  The  law  ceases 
to  be  personal,  and  becomes  local;  the  German 
codes  and  the  Roman  code  itself  are  replaced  by 
custom;  it  is  the  territory  and  not  the  descent 
which  distinguishes  the  inhabitant  of  the  Gallic 
soil ;  finally,  instead  of  national  distinctions,  one 
mixed  population  appears,  to  which  the  historian 
is  able  henceforward  to  give  the  name  of  prench." 
— A.  Thierry,  Formation  and  progress  oj  the  Tiers 
£tat  in  France,  v.  i,  ch.  i. — See  also  Peuiialism: 
Definition;  Serfdom:   5th- i 8th  centuries. 

412-453. — Mixed  administration,  Roman  and 
barbarian. — "A  praetorian  prefect  still  resic'ed  at 
Treves;  a  vicar  of  the  seventeen  Gallic  provinces 
at  Aries:   each  of  these  provinces  had  its  Roman 


duke;  each  of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  of 
Gaul  had  its  count ;  each  city  its  curia,  or  munici- 
pality. But,  collaterally  with  this  Roman  organi- 
sation, the  barbarians,  assembled  in  their  'mallum,' 
of  which  their  kings  were  presidents,  decided  on 
peace  and  war,  made  laws,  or  administered  justice. 
Each  division  of  the  army  had  ito  Graf  Jarl,  or 
Count;  each  subdivision  its  centenary,  or  hundred- 
man;  and  all  these  fractions  of  the  free  population 
had  the  same  right  of  deciding  by  suffrage  in  their 
own  mallums,  or  peculiar  courts,  all  their  common 
affairs.  In  cases  of  opposition  between  the  bar- 
barian and  the  Roman  jurisdiction,  the  overbearing 
arrogance  of  the  one,  and  the  abject  baseness  of 
the  other,  soon  decided  the  question  of  supremacy. 
In  some  provinces  the  two  powers  were  not  con- 
current: there  were  no  barbarians  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Meuse,  nor  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhone;  but  the  feebleness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  only  the  more  conspicuous.  A  few 
great  proprietors  cultivated  a  part  of  the  province 
with  the  aid  of  slaves;  the  rest  was  desert,  or  only 
inhabited  by  Bagaudae,  runaway  slaves,  who  lived 
by  robbery.  Some  towns  still  maintained  a  show 
of  opulence,  but  not  one  gave  the  slightest  sign  of 
strength;  not  one  enrolled  its  militia,  nor  repaired 
its  fortifications.  .  .  .  Honorius  wished  to  confer 
on  the  cities  of  southern  Gaul  a  diet,  at  which  they 
might  have  deliberated  on  public  affairs:  he  did  not 
even  find  public  spirit  enough  to  accept  the  offered 
privilege." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  oj  the 
Roman  empire,  v.  i,  ch.  7. 

451. — Attila's  invasion.     See  Huns:   451. 

453-484. — Extension  of  the  Visigothic  king- 
dom.    See  Goths:   453-484. 

457-486. — Last  Roman  sovereignty. — The  last 
definite  survival  of  Roman  sovereignty  in  Gaul 
lingered  until  486  in  a  district  north  of  the  Seine, 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Oise,  which  had  Soissons 
for  its  capital.  It  was  maintained  there,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  ^gidius,  a  Gallic  noble  whom 
Marjorian,  one  of  the  last  of  the  emperors  at  Rome, 
made  Master-General  of  Gaul.  The  respect  com- 
manded by  ^gidius  among  the  surrounding  bar- 
barians was  so  great  that  the  Salian  Pranks  invited 
him  to  rule  over  them,  in  place  of  a  licentious 
young  king,  Childeric,  whom  they  had  driven  into 
exile.  He  was  king  of  these  Franks,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  for  eight  years  (457-464),  until 
he  died.  Childeric  then  returned,  was  reinstated  in 
his  kingdom  and  became  the  father  of  Clovis  (or 
Chlodwig),  the  founder  of  the  great  Frank  mon- 
archy. But  a  son  of  /Egidius,  named  Syagrius,  was 
still  the  inheritor  of  a  kingdom,  known  as  the 
"Kingdom  of  Syagrius,"  embracing,  as  has  been 
said,  the  country  around  Soissons,  between  the 
Seine,  the  Marne  and  the  Ois£,  and  also  incuding, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers.  Troves  and  Auxerre. 
The  first  exploit  of  Clovis — the  beginning  of  his 
career  of  conquest^was  the  overthrow  of  this 
"king  of  the  Romansi"  as  Syagrius  was  called,  in  a 
decisive  battle  fought  at  Soissons,  486,  and  the 
incorporation  of  his  kingdom  into  the  Frank  do- 
minions. Syagrius  escaped  to  Toulouse,  but  was 
surrendered  to  Clovis  and  put  to  death. — P.  God- 
win, History  of  France:  Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  3, 
ch.   II. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  Franks,  ch.  2. 

474. — Invasion  of  Ostrogoths.  See  Goths: 
473-474- 

507-509. — Expulsion  of  the  Visigoths.  See 
Goths:    507-500. 

540. — Formal  relinquishment  of  the  country  to 
the  Franks  by  Justinian.     See  Franks:   53q-553. 

725. — Saracen  invasion.  See  Caliphate:  715- 
732. 
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752. — Expulsion  of  Arabs  from  southern  Gaul. 

See  Caliphate:    752-750. 
Also  in;   E.  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 
GAULS,    Prsefect    of    the.      See    Pr-etoioan 

PIL^EFECTS. 

GAUMATA,  or  False  Smerdis  (d.  521  B.C.), 
accordinc  to  Darius,  a  Magian  priest  from  Media, 
the  impersonator  of  Smerdis  and  usurper  of  the 
Persian  throne,  522  B.C.     See  Persia:    B.C.  549-521. 

GAUSARAPOS,  American  aboriginal  tribe. 
See  Pampas  tribes. 

GAUTAMA  BUDDHA,  family  name  of  Bud- 
dha. See  Buddha;  India:  B.C.  600-327;  Re- 
ligion:  B.  C.  600. 

GAUTIER,  Th^ophile  (1811-1872),  French 
poet,  novelist  and  critic.  See  French  literature: 
1800-1885. 

GAUTS,  or  Geatas,  Scandinavian  tribe.  See 
Scandinavian  states:    8th-iith   centuries. 

GAUTSCH  VON  FRANKENTHURN,  Paul, 
Baron  von  (1851-  ),  .Austrian  statesman;  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  1897-1898;  premier,  1904-IQ06, 
also  June  26  to  Oct.  31,  1911.    See  Austria:   1S98. 

GAVELKIND,  Irish.— "The  Irish  law  of  suc- 
cession in  landed  property,  known  as  that  of  Irish 
gavelkind,  was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  theory 
of  tribal  ownership.  If  a  member  of  the  tribe 
died,  his  piece  of  land  did  not  descend  by  right  to 
his  eldest  son,  or  even  to  all  his  children  equally. 
Originally,  it  reverted  to  its  sole  absolute  owner, 
the  tribe,  every  member  of  which  had  a  right  to 
use  proportionate  to  his  tribal  status.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  essential  principle  of  inheritance 
by  gavelkind." — S,  Bryant,  Celtic  Ireland,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  H.  Maine,  Early  history  of  institutions, 
lect.  7. 

GAVEREN,  Battle  of  (1453).  See  Ghent: 
1451-1453. 

GAVRELLE,  town  in  France,  southwest  of 
Douai.  See  World  War:  1017;  II.  Western  front: 
c,  12;   c,  14;    191S:   II.  Western  front:   1. 

GAY,  John  (1685-1732),  English  poet  and 
dramatist.     See  Drama:   1660-1800. 

GAYNOR,  William  Jay  (1851-1913),  Ameri- 
can jurist  and  public  official.  Judge  of  the  New 
York  state  supreme  court,  1893-1909;  mayor  of 
New  York,  IQ09-1913;  was  shot  and  seriously 
wounded   August   9.   1910. 

GAYOSO  DE  LEMOS,  Manuel  (d.  1799), 
Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  1 797-1 799.  See 
Louisiana:   1770-1797. 

GAZA  (Arabian,  Ghazzeh),  town  in  Palestine, 
southwest  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines. 
See  Philistines;  EcBAtANA;  Christianity;  Map 
of  Palestine,  etc. 

B.  C.  332. — Siege  by  Alexander. — In  his  march 
from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  (see  Macedonia:  B.C. 
334-330),  Alexander  the  Great  was  compelled  to 
pause  for  several  months  and  lay  siege  to  the 
ancient  Philistine  city  of  Gaza.  It  was  defended 
for  the  Persian  king  by  a  brave  eunuch  named 
Batis.  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  Alexander  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  shoulder,  which  irri- 
tated his  savage  temper.  When  the  town  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm,  he  gave  no  quarter.  Its 
male  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  to  slavery.  The  eunuch 
Batis,  being  captured  alive,  but  wounded,  was 
dragged  by  the  feet  at  the  tail  of  a  chariot,  driven 
at  full  speed  by  Alexander  himself.  The  "greatest 
of  conquerors"  proved  himself  often  enough,  in 
this  way,  to  be  the  greatest  of  barbarians — in  his 
age. — G.  Grote,  History   oj  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

B.  C.  312.— Battle  between  Ptolemy  and  De- 
metrius.   See  Macedonia:  B.C.  315-310. 


B.  C.  100. — Destruction  by  Alexander  Jan- 
njeus. — Gaza  having  sided  with  the  Egyptian  king, 
in  a  war  between  Alexander  Jannjeus,  one  of  the 
Asmonean  kings  of  the  Jews,  and  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
rus  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  the  former  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  about  100  B.  C,  and  acquired  possession 
of  it  after  several  months,  through  treachery.  He 
took  his  revenge  by  massacring  the  inhabitants  and 
reducing  the  city  to  ruins.  It  was  rebuilt  not  long 
afterwards  by  the  Romans. — G.  Long,  Decline  oj 
the  Roman  republic,  v.  3,  ch.  9. 

1244. — Defeat  of  Christians  of  Palestine  by 
Carismians.     See  Jerusalem:    1244. 

1516. — Defeat  of  the  Mamelukes  by  the  Turks. 
See  Turkey:   1481-1520. 

1917. — Turkish  stronghold  during  World  War. 
— Captured  by  the  British.  See  World  War: 
1917:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  c,  1;  c,  1,  ii;  c,  1,  iv; 
c,  2,  iii. 

GAZACA,  chief  city  of  northern  Media.  See 
Ecbatana. 

GAZARI,  corruption  of  the  word  Cathari.  See 
Cathari. 

"GAZETTE,"  first  French  newspaper  of  Dr. 
Renandot.    See  Printing  and  the  press:   1631. 

GAZNEVIDES,  or  Ghaznevides.  See  Ghaz- 
nevtdes. 

GEARY  ACT.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1892:  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Act. 

GEBER  (born  c.  830),  Arabian  alchemist,  the 
"founder  of  chemistry."  See  Science:  Ancient: 
.Arabian   science. 

GEDDES,  Sir  Auckland  Campbell  (b.  1879), 
British  scientist,  surgeon,  educator  and  diplomat. 
Served  in  South  African  War,  1901;  in  the  World 
War,  1914-1916;  minister  of  national  service, 
1917;  president  of  local  government  board,  and  of 
reconstruction,  1918;  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  1919-1921;  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  1920. 

GEDDES,  Sir  Eric  (Campbell)  (1876-  ), 
British  railway  organizer.  Was  inspector-general 
of  transportation,  1916-1917;  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  1917-1918;  minister  without  portfolio, 
1919-1922;  resigned  from  Parliament  Feb.,  1922, 
to  reenter  business  life.  See  World  War:  1917:  I. 
Summary:  b,  12;  1918:  XI.  End  of  the  war:  a,  1. 

GEDDES,  James  (1763-1838),  .American  en- 
gineer, surveyor  of  the  Erie  canal.  See  New  York: 
1817-1825. 

GEDDES,  Jenny,  reputed  Scottish  religious 
fanatic.     See  Scotland:  1637. 

GEDROSIA,  GEDROSIANS.— "Close  to  the 
Indus,  and  beyond  the  bare,  hot,  treeless  shores  of 
the  ocean,  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  [of 
eastern  Iran]  consists  of  sandy  flats,  in  which 
nothing  grows  but  prickly  herbs  and  a  few  palms. 
The  springs  are  a  day's  journey  from  each  other, 
and  often  more.  This  region  was  possessed  by  a 
people  whom  Herodotus  calls  Sattagydae  and  the 
companions  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  Gedro- 
sians.  .  .  .  Neighbours  of  the  Gandarians,  who, 
as  we  know,  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
down  to  the  Cabul,  the  Gedrosians  led  a  wandering, 
predatory  life;  under  the  Persian  kings  they  were 
united  into  one  satrapy  with  the  Gandarians." — 
M.  Duncker,  History  of  antiquity,  v.  5,  bk.  7,  ch.  i. 
— See  also  Baluchistan:  Origin  of  name;  B.C. 
325. 

GEFFARD,  Fabre  Nicholas  (1806-1879), 
president  of  Haiti.  See  H.aiti,  Republic  of:  1804. 
1880. 

GEIER,  German  cruiser  interned  in  1914  at 
Honolulu. 

GEIGER,  Lazarus  (1829-1870),  German  phi- 
lologist.    See   Philology:    3. 
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GEIJER,  Erik  Gustaf  (1783-1847),  Swedish 
historian,  poet  and  composer.  See  Scandinavian 
literature:   1813-1877. 

GEISA  I,  or  Stephen  (d.  1077),  king  of  Hun- 
gary.    See  Hungary:    q72-iii6. 

Geisa  II  (1130-1161),  kinu  of  Hungary,  1141- 
1160.     See  Hungary:    1116-1301. 

GEISBERG,  Battles  of.  See  France:  I7Q3 
(July-December):  Progress  of  war,  etc.;  1870 
(July-August). 

GELA,  ancient  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily. 

Founding  of.     See  Syracuse:   B.  C.  734. 

GELASIUS  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  402-496. 

Gelasius  II  (Giovanni  da  Gaeta),  pope,  1118- 

IIIO. 

GELDERLAND,  Gelders,  or  Guelders.     See 

GUELDERLAND. 

GELEE,  Claude  (pseud.  Claude  of  Lorraine) 
(1600-1684),  French  landscape  painter;  spent  a 
youth  of  wandering  and  hardship;  from  about 
1637  rose  to  fame  and  prosperity,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  working  chiefly  at 
Rome. 

GELEONTES,  one  of  the  four  Attic  tribes  in 
ancient  Greece.     See  Phvl.'e. 

GELHEIM,  Battle  of  (1298).  See  Germany: 
1273-1308. 

GELIMER,  or  Gelimer  (fl.  530-535),  last 
Vandal  king.     See  Vandals:   533-534.  ' 

GELLERT,  Christian  Fiirchtegott  (1717- 
1769),  German  poet.  See  German  literature: 
1600-1750. 

GELONI,  ancient  colony  of  Greeks  intermixed 
with  natives  which  shared  the  countr>'  of  the 
Budini,  on  the  steppes  between  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  the  Caspian  Sea. — G.  Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  pi.  2,  v.  3,  ch.  17. 

GELVES,  Battle  of  (1510).  See  Barbary 
states:  1505-1510. 

GEMARA,  division  of  the  Talmud  proper.  See 
Talmud. 

GEMBLOURS,  Battle  of  (1578).  See  Neth- 
erlands:   1577-1581. 

GEMEINDE,  GEMEINDERATH,  the  basis 
of  legislative  division  in  Switzerland.  See  Switzer- 
land:   1848-1890. 

GEMMYO,  empress  of  Japan.  See  Japan: 
64S-8.«- 

GEMOT,  meeting,  assembly,  council,  moot.  See 
Courts:    Early  Teutonic;   Witenagemot. 

GENABUM,  or  Cenabum,  principal  town  of 
the  Gallic  tribe  called  the  Carnutes;  identified  by 
most  archaeologists  with  the  modern  city  of  Or- 
leans, France,  though  some  think  its  site  was  at 
Gien.     See  Gaul:   B.C.  58-51. 

GENDARMES:  Meaning  of  the  term.  See 
Military  organization:    15. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLES:  Anjou,  Third 
House  of.     See  France:  1328-1339. 

Bonaparte  Family.     See  France:   1804-1805. 

Bourbon,  House  of.    See  France:   1593-1598. 

Bourbon  (Spanish  House).  See  Spain:  1698- 
1700. 

Burgundy,  Dukes  of.  See  Burgundy:  1476- 
1477- 

Capetians.     See   Franc^e:    1593-1598. 

Carolingians.     See  France:   oth  century. 

Castile  and  Aragon,  Sovereigns  of  (to  the 
union  of  the  crowns).  See  Spain:  1366- 
1360. 

Denmark,  Sovereigns  of.  See  Denmark:  1848- 
1862. 

England:    West  Saxon  kings.     See  England: 
855-880. 
Dukes  of  Normandy.    See  England:  855-880. 


William    I    to    George    V.      See    England: 
1483-1485. 
France:    Carolingians.     See  France:   9th  cen- 
tury. 

Third  House  of  Anjou.     See  France:   1328- 

1339- 
Valois,   Bourbons,   Capetians.     See  France: 

1503-1598. 
Bonaparte   Family.     See  France:   1804-1805. 
Germany:      Hohenstaufen.       See     Germany: 
1 250- 1 2 72. 
Hapsburg.     See  Germany:    1250-1272. 
Hohenzollerns.     See  Germany:    1871    (Janu- 
ary). 
Hanover    House,    Guelf    descent.      See    Han- 
over. 
Hapsburg,    House    of.     See    Germany:,   1250- 

1272. 
Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  sovereigns  of  Spain. 

See    Spain:    1698-1700. 
Hohenzollern,  House  of.    See  Germany:  1871 

(January). 
Italy:    House    of    Savoy.     See    Italy:    1862- 

1866. 
Lorraine,  Later  House  of.     See  Lorraine. 
Medici  Family.     See  Florence. 
Normandy,  Dukes  of.     See  England:  855-880. 
Orange-Nassau,  House  of.    See  Netherlands: 

1813. 
Ottoman  Turkish  sultans.    See  Turkey:  1566- 

1571- 
Romanoffs.     See  Russia:    1533-1682. 
Russia:  Romanoffs.    See  Russia:  1533-1682. 
Savoy,  House  of.    See  Italy:   1862-1866. 
Seljuk  sultans.     See  Turkey:    1566-1571. 
Spain:   Castile  and  Aragon.    See  Spain:   1366- 
1369. 
Hapsburg  and   Bourbon.     See  Spain:    i6g8- 
1700. 
Sweden:   Vasa,  House  of.    See  Sv^eden:  1720- 
1792. 
Holstein-Gottarp,   House   of.     See   Sweden: 

1720-1792. 
Bernadotte,   House   of.     See  Sweden:    1720- 
1792. 
Turkey:    Ottoman   sovereigns.     See   Turkey: 
1566-1571. 
Seljuk  sultans.    See  Turkey:  1566-1571. 
Valois,  House  of.    See  France:  1593-1598. 
West  Saxon  kings.    See  England:  855-880. 
GENELLI,    Giovanni    Buonaventura     (1798- 
1868),    German    painter.      See    Painting:    Europe 
(19th   century). 

"GENEOLOGIES,"  of  Hecataeus.  See  His- 
tory:  16. 

GENERAL  ARMSTRONG  (privateer).  Case 
of. — During  the  War  of  1812  the  United  States 
privateer  General  Armstrong  was  sunk  in  the  har- 
bor of  Fayal,  in  the  Azores.  In  1851  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  referred  the  case  for  arbi- 
tration to  the  president  of  the  French  repubhc. 
The  case  pended  until  1852  when  the  award  was 
made   in   favor  of  Portugal. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD.— "The 
General  Education  Board,  founded  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  began  informally  when,  on  the  evening 
of  January  15,  1002,  a  few  of  those  who  subse- 
quently became  its  members  met  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  probable  scope  and  methods  of 
an  educational  organization,  the  creation  of  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  then  contemplating.  At  a 
second  meeting,  held  in  the  following  month,  .  .  . 
Edward  M.  Shepard  submitted  articles  of  asso- 
ciation under  which  the  Board  began  its  prelimi- 
nary operations.  Incorporation  by  Act  of  Congress 
took    place    January    12,    1903.      The   charter   set 
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forth  the  general  object  of  the  corporation  as  'the 
promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States 
of  America,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or 
creed';  and  this  broad  object  was  specifically  stated 
to  uiclude  the  power  to  establish  or  endow  ele- 
mentary or  primary  schools,  industrial  schools, 
technical  schools,  normal  schools,  training  schools 
for  teachers,  or  schools  of  any  grade,  or  higher 
institutions  of  learning;  to  cooperate  with  associa- 
tions engaged  in  educational  work;  to  donate 
property  or  money  to  any  such  association;  to 
collect  educational  statistics  and  information,  to 
publish  and  distribute  documents  and  reports,  'and 
in  general  to  do  and  perform  all  things  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  of 
the  corporation.'  Under  the  authority  thus  con- 
ferred, the  entire  field  of  education  in  the  United 
States — taking  the  word  education  in  its  broadest 
significance — is  open  to  the  General  Education 
Board.  The  Board  can  employ  its  resources  in 
supplementing  the  income  of  estabhshed  institutions 
of  learning ;  it  can  cooperate  with  state  and  local 
authorities  as  well  as  with  private  organizations; 
it  can  undertake  educational  experimentation  along 
new  and  hitherto  untried  lines,  whether  at  the 
primary,  academic,  technical,  industrial,  or  pro- 
fessional level;  it  can  conduct  educational  research 
and  disseminate  educational  data." — General  Edu- 
cation Board,  General  Education  Board:  An  ac- 
count of  its  activities,  iQ02-igi4. — In  the  first 
twelve  years  of  its  existence  the  board  "moved  in 
two  principal  directions:  education  in  the  South 
and  higher  education  in  the  whole  United  States. 
In  the  South  much  had  already  been  done  to  aid 
and  improve  special  educational  agencies,  but  the 
General  Education  Board  first  made  a  survey  of 
the  entire  field,  and  after  acquiring  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States,  it  decided  that  before  a  system  of  public 
schools  could  be  successfully  maintained  better 
economic  conditions  must  prevail.  .  .  .  Therefore 
it  was  decided  to  undertake  the  agricultural  train- 
ing of  the  farmer  on  the  theory  that  if  he  could 
be  substantially  helped  to  secure  better  economic 
results  he  would  gladly  support  better  schools. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  great  work  of  farm 
demonstrations,  in  which  the  General  Education 
Board  cooperated  with  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. The  board  has  expended  nearly  $1,000,000 
in  this  work,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  results 
have  been  not  only  better  farm  conditions  and 
increased  financial  profit,  but  a  social  and  edu- 
cational awakening  of  the  rural  South.  .  .  .  The 
great  educational  problem  in  the  South  is  the  rural 
school  problem,  and  it  is  that  which  has  been 
made  the  center  of  the  General  Education  Board's 
attack.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  farm 
demonstration  work  has  brought  about  increased 
provisions  for  schools,  and  in  those  regions  where 
this  work  has  been  most  successful,  vigorous  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  remedy  school  deficiencies. 
Realizing  that  without  high  schools  the  educational 
system  would  largely  fail  of  its  purpose,  the  board 
has,  from  the  beginning,  tried  to  further  the 
building  up  of  good  secondary  schools.  As  a 
result  of  its  policy  of  providing  funds  for  the 
several  State  universities  and  departments  of  edu- 
cation for  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of 
professors  of  secondary  education.  .  .  .  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  the  work  of  the  board 
has  been  chiefly  known  in  its  relation  to  college 
and  university  education.  After  a  survey  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  at  the  time  when  it  began  its 
work,  the  board  was  at  length  enabled  to  formu- 
late  a   definite    policy,   which    the    report    [of   the 


board's  activities,  1902-1914]  states  as  fohows: 
(i)  Preference  for  centers  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion as  the  pivots  of  the  system;  (2)  systematic 
and  helpful  coijperation  with  religious  denomina- 
tions; (3)  concentration  of  gifts  in  the  form  of 
endowment.  In  the  matter  of  location  the  board 
has  been  governed  in  its  selection  for  assistance 
by  its  preference  for  those  institutions  situated 
within  a  field  where  students  could  be  easily 
procured,  where  the  care  of  a  prosperous  com- 
munity could  be  counted  on,  and  where  an  appetite 
for  education  and  culture  could  be  stimulated, 
at  the  same  time  not  passing  by  older  institutions, 
otherwise  located.  In  the  matter  of  endowment  it 
was  tentatively  estimated  that  an  efficient  college 
should  enjoy  an  income  from  endowment  covering 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  annual  expenditure. 
It  was  decided  that  the  gifts  of  the  board  should 
be  made  to  endowment,  and  on  such  terms  as 
were  calculated  to  draw  further  funds  to  the  se- 
lected institutions." — American  Revica;  oj  Reviews, 
Nov.,  191S,  pp.  628-629. — Prior  to  1921,  the  board 
had  given  $35,000,000  toward  endowments  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  $14,000,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  schools  of  medicine,  and  education 
in  general,  or  a  total  of  $49,000,000.  All  this  has 
been  done  in  cooperation  with  other  funds,  and 
with  state  and  district  school  authorities,  so  as 
to  expend  the  money  for  the  greatest  benefit. 

Also  in:  V.  Hendricks,  Handbook  oj  social  re- 
sources of  United  Stales,  p.   136. 

In  1 92 1  a  miUion  dollars  were  given  toward  the 
combined  medical  school  and  hospital  which  was 
being  constructed  by  Columbia  University  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York;  $1,000,000  to 
aid  medical  instruction  in  various  universities  in 
Canada;  $3,500,000  towards  a  new  medical  labora- 
tory and  hospital  in  Brussels;  $50,000  to  purchase 
apparatus  and  supplies  needed  by  five  universities 
in  central  Europe.  In  the  same  year  all  restrictions 
on  the  fund  were  removed,  so  as  to  enable  the 
trustees  to  deal  with  principal  as  well  as  income; 
and  it  was  announced  that  33  per  cent,  of  the 
principal  had  already  been  applied  for  educational 
purposes.  Attacks  were  made  on  the  foundation 
in  the  New  York  legislature  in  1922  and  a  bill 
to  dissolve  it  and  end  its  influence  in  state  edu- 
cational policies  was  introduced  into  the  state  legis- 
lature in  January.  This  was  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
mand made  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  declared  that  moneyed  interests  were  seeking 
to   control   the   educational   systems. 

GENERAL  SLOCUM,  e.xcursion  steamer, 
burned  in  East  River  with  great  loss  of  life,  June 
15,  1904.     See  New  York  City:   1904  (June). 

GENERAL  STAFF:  Its  development  in  mili- 
tary organization.  See  Military  organiza- 
tion:  19. 

GENERAL  STAFF  ACT,  United  States 
(1903).  See  Military  organization:  19:  United 
States    ^ 

GENET,  or  Genest,  Edmond  Charles  Ed- 
ouard  (1765-1834),  known  as  Citizen  Genet. 
French  diplomatist  and  first  minister  to  the  United 
States.  He  tried  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
declare  war  against  Great  Britain  and  to  raise  a 
volunteer  army  to  recover  Louisiana  from  Spain 
as  well  as  to  commission  privateers.  Although  en- 
thusiastically received  at  first,  he  failed  in  his 
attempts.  Attached  to  the  Girondists  in  Paris, 
their  fall  prevented  his  return,  and  he  became  a 
United  States  citizen,  settling  in  New  York. — See 
also  U.  S.  A.:  1793:  Popular  sympathy  with  French 
Revolution  ;  Neutrality',  Devxlopment  of. 

GENETES,  or  Genetoura,  Spanish  cavalry. 
See  Spain:    1366-1369. 
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GENEVA  (French  Geneve,  German  Genf,  Ital- 
ian Ginevra),  city  capital  of  the  canton  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  situated  at  the  southwest  extremity 
of  Lake  Geneva  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  Rhone 
which  divides  the  city.  In  ig2o  the  estimated  popu- 
lation   was    55,738. — See    also    Civic    beautv. 

Industries. — "Geneva  may  be  said  to  lead  the 
industry  of  la  Suisse  romance.  Geneva's  specialty 
lies  in  the  manufacture  of  musical-boxes,  jewellery, 
and  watches,  with  which  must  be  included  time- 
pieces. For  some  two  hundred  years,  or  more,  the 
ancient  city  has  been  engaged  in  the  making  of 
watches,  and  though  its  business  has  of  late  years 
been  considerably  injured  by  American  and  Eng- 
lish competition,  it  still  does  a  considerable  trade 
in  that  department,  employing  a  large  number  of 
men.  In  Geneva  the  art  of  the  jeweller  is  closely 
allied  with  that  of  the  watchmaker,  the  Geneva 
watch,  par  excellence,  being  a  highly  finished  and 
exquisitely  decorated  piece  of  workmanship,  a  jewel 
first,  as  one  might  say,  and  a  timekeeper  after- 
wards. It  is  an  education  in  art  to  spend  half 
a  day  in  the  streets  of  Geneva,  studying  the  beauti- 
ful things,  the  manufacture  of  the  city,  that  are 
displayed  in  the  windows  of  its  shops.  Only  after 
doing  so,  and  perhaps  visiting  one  of  its  many 
workshops,  is  one  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
superior  quality  of  artisan  everywhere  to  be  met 
with  in  this  city  built  on  the  'Rock  of  Predestina- 
tion,' as  Michelet  wittily  puts  it.  Not  all  its  work- 
men, however,  are  employed  in  the  shops,  many 
of  the  best  working  in  their  own  homes,  and 
showing  fine  traits  of  independence." — A.  T.  Story, 
Swiss  life  in  town  and  country,  p.  g?. 

Beginnings  of  the  city.     See  Helveth. 

500. — Under  the  Burgundlans.  See  Burgundy: 
500. 

10th  century. — In  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  See 
Burgundy:  843-033. 

1401. — Acquisition  of  the  Genevois,  or  county, 
by  the  house  of  Savoy. — City  surrounded.  See 
Savoy  and  Piedmont:   iith-isth  centuries. 

1504-1535. — Emancipation  of  the  city  from 
the  Vidomme  and  the  prince-bishop. — Triumph 
of  the  Reformation. — "Geneva  was  nominally  a 
free  city  of  the  Empire,  but  had  in  reality  been 
governed  for  some  centuries  by  its  own  bishop, 
associated  with  a  committee  of  lay-assessors,  and 
controlled  by  the  general  body  of  the  citizens, 
in  whose  hands  the  ultimate  power  of  taxation, 
and  of  election  of  the  magistrates  and  regulation 
of  the  police,  rested.  The  prince-bishop  did  not 
exercise  his  temporal  jurisdiction  directly,  but 
through  an  officer  called  the  Vidomme  (vice-domi- 
nus),  whose  rights  had  in  the  15th  century  become 
hereditary  in  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  These  rights 
appear  to  have  been  exercised  without  any  con- 
siderable attempt  at  encroachment  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  century,  when  Charles  III. 
succeeded  to  the  ducal  crown  (1504).  To  his  am- 
bition the  bishop,  John,  a  weak  and  willing  tool 
of  the  Savoy  family,  to  which  he  was  nearly  al- 
lied, ceded  everything ;  and  the  result  was  a  tyran- 
nical attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  Gene- 
vese.  The  Assembly  of  the  citizens  rose  in  arms; 
a  bitter  and  sanguinary  contest  ensued  between 
the  Eidgenossen  [Confederates]  or  Patriot  party 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mamelukes  or  monarchical 
party  on  the  other  side.  By  the  help  of  the  free 
Helvetian  states,  particularly  Berne  and  Freiburg, 
the  Patriots  triumphed,  the  friends  of  Savoy  were 
banished,  the  Vidommate  abolished,  and  its  powers 
transferred  to  a  board  of  magistrates.  The  con- 
duct of  the  bishops  in  this  conflict  .  .  .  helped 
greatly,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  shake  the  old 
hierarchical    authority    in   Geneva;    and    when,   in 


1532,  Farel  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  city, 
he  found  a  party  not  indisposed  to  jom  him  in 
his  eager  and  zealous  projects  of  reform.  He  had 
a  hard  fight  for  it,  however,  and  was  at  first 
obliged  to  yield,  and  leave  the  city  for  a  time ; 
and  it  was  not  till  August,  1535,  that  he  and  Viret 
and  Froment  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  mass,  and 
establishing  the  Protestant  faith."— J.  Tulloch, 
Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  161-162. — See  also 
Switzeri^nd:  1531-1648. 

Also  in:  J.  Planta,  History  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, V.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  6. — I.  Spon,  History  of  the 
city  and  state  of  Geneva,  bk.  2. 

1536. — Coming  of  Calvin.  See  Pap.-vcy:  1521- 
1535- 

1536-1564. — Calvin's  ecclesiastical  state. — "Hu- 
manly speaking,  it  was  a  mere  accident  which 
caused  Calvin  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends  to  remain  in  the  city  where  he  was  to 
begin  his  renowned  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform. 
Geneva  had  been  from  ancient  times  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  imperial  cities  of  the  Burgundian 
territory ;  it  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  sev- 
eral countries  where  the  cross  roads  of  various 
nationalities  met.  The  city,  which  in  itself  was 
remarkable,  belonged  originally  to  the  German 
empire;  the  language  of  its  inhabitants  was  Ro- 
manic ;  it  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  Burgundy, 
on  the  other  by  German  Switzerland.  .  .  .  Geneva 
was  apparently  in  a  state  of  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  moral  decay.  With  the  puritanical  strictness 
of  Geneva,  as  it  afterwards  became,  before  the 
mind's  eye,  it  is  difficult  to  picture  the  Geneva  of 
that  day.  An  unbridled  love  of  pleasure,  a  reckless 
wantonness,  a  licentious  frivolity  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Genevan  life,  while  the  State  was  the 
plaything  of  intestine  and  foreign  feuds.  .  .  .  Re- 
formers had  already  appeared  in  the  city:  Vinet, 
Farel,  Theodore  Beza;  they  were  Frenchmen,  Farel 
a  near  neighbour  of  Geneva.  These  French  Re- 
formers are  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from  our 
Germans,  who,  according  as  Luther  or  Melancthon 
is  taken  as  their  type,  have  either  a  plebeian 
popular,  or  learned  theological  character.  They 
are  either  popular  orators  of  great  power  and 
little  polish,  or  they  belong  to  the  learned  circles, 
and  keep  strictly  to  this  character.  In  France  they 
were  mostly  men  belonging  not  to  the  lower,  but 
to  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society,  refined 
and  cultivated ;  and  in  this  fact  lay  the  weakness 
of  Calvinism,  which  knew  well  how  to  rule  the 
masses,  but  never  to  gain  their  affection.  .  .  .  His 
[Calvin's]  greatness  .  .  .  was  shown  in  the  fanati- 
cal zeal  with  which  he  entered  the  city,  ready  to 
stake  his  life  for  his  cause.  He  began  to  teach, 
to  found  a  school,  to  labour  on  the  structure 
which  was  the  idea  of  his  life,  to  introduce  re- 
forms in  doctrine,  worship,  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  he  preached  with  that 
powerful  eloquence  only  possessed  by  those  in 
whom  character  and  teaching  are  in  unison.  The 
purified  worship  was  to  take  place  within  bare, 
unadorned  walls;  no  picture  of  Christ,  nor  pomp 
of  any  kind,  was  to  disturb  the  aspirations  of-  the 
soul.  Life  outside  the  temple  was  also  to  be  a 
service  of  God;  games,  swearing,  dancing,  singing, 
worldly  amusements,  and  pleasure  were  regarded 
by  him  as  sins,  as  much  as  real  vice  and  crime. 
He  began  to  form  little  congregations,  like  those 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  even  in  this  worldly  and 
pleasure-loving  city  the  apparition  of  this  man, 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  all  conviction  and  de- 
termination, half  prophet  and  half  tribune,  pro- 
duced a  powerful  impression.  The  number  of  his 
outward  followers  increased,   but   they   were   out- 
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ward  followers  only.  Most  of  them  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  make  use  of  the  bold  Reformer 
to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  that  he  would  iind 
means  of  establishing  a  new  and  independent 
Church,  but  they  seemed  to  regard  freedom  as 
libertinism.  Calvin  therefore  regarded  the  course 
things  were  taking  with  profound  dissatisfaction. 
...  So  he  delivered  some  extremely  severe  ser- 
mons, which  half  frightened  and  half  estranged 
his  hearers;  and  at  Easter,  15.58,  when  the  congre- 
gation came  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
took  the  unheard-of  step  of  sending  them  all  back 
from  the  altar,  saying,  'You  are  not  worthy  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  body;  you  are  just  what  you 
were  before;  your  sentiments,  your  morals,  and 
your  conduct  are  unchanged  '  This  was  more  than 
could  be  hazarded  without  peril  to  his  life.  The 
effect  was  indescribable ;  his  own  friends  disap- 
proved of  the  step.  But  that  did  not  dismay 
him.  He  had  barely  time  to  flee  for  his  life, 
and  he  had  to  leave  Geneva  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion— a  chaos  which  justified  a  saying  of  his  own, 
that  defection  from  one  Church  is  not  renovation 
by  another.  He  was  now  once  more  an  exile. 
He  wandered  about  on  the  frontiers  of  his  coun- 
try, in  the  German  cities  of  Strasburg,  Basle,  &c., 
and  we  several  times  meet  with  him  in  the  religious 
discussions  between  1540  and  1550.  .  .  .  But  a  time 
came  when  they  wished  him  back  at  Geneva.  .  .  . 
In  September,  1541,  he  returned  and  began  his  cele- 
brated labours.  Endowed  with  supreme  power, 
like  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  he  set  to  work  to  make 
Geneva  a  city  of  the  Lord — to  found  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal state  in  which  religion,  public  life,  government, 
and  the  worship  of  God  were  to  be  all  of  a  piece, 
and  an  extraordinary  task  it  was.  Calvinistic  Ge- 
neva became  the  school  of  reform  for  western 
Europe,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  the  germs  of 
similar  institutions.  In  times  when  Protestantism 
elsewhere  had  become  cool,  this  school  carried  on 
the  conflict  with  the  mediaeval  Church.  Calvin  was 
implacable  in  his  determination  to  purify  the  wor- 
ship of  God  of  all  needless  adjuncts.  All  that  was 
calculated  to  charm  and  affect  the  senses  was 
abolished;  spiritual  worship  should  be  independent 
of  all  earthly  thiifgs,  and  should  consist  of  edi- 
fication by  the  word,  and  simple  spiritual  songs. 
All  the  traditional  externals  that  Luther  had  re- 
tained— altars,  pictures,  ceremonials,  and  decora- 
tions of  every  kind — were  dispensed  with.  .  .  .  Cal- 
vin next  established  a  system  of  Church  discipline 
which  controlled  the  individual  in  every  relation 
of  life,  and  ruled  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
He  retained  all  the  means  by  which  ecclesiastical 
authority  enforced  obedience  on  the  faithful  in  the 
Middle  Ages — baptism,  education  up  to  confirma- 
tion, penance,  penal  discipline,  and  excommunica- 
tion. .  .  .  Calvin  began  his  labours  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1541,  and  he  acquired  and  maintained 
more  power  than  was  ever  exercised  by  the  most 
powerful  popes.  He  was  indeed  only  the  'preacher 
of  the  word,'  but  through  his  great  influence  he 
was  the  lawgiver,  the  administrator,  the  dictator 
of  the  State  of  Geneva.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
commonwealth  that  had  not  been  ordained  by  him, 
and  this  indicates  a  remarkable  aspect  of  his  char- 
acter. The  organization  of  the  State  of  Geneva 
began  with  the  ordinances  of  the  2nd  of  January, 
1542.  There  were  four  orders  of  officials — pastors, 
teachers,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  Consistory  was 
formed  of  the  pastors  and  elders.  ...  It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  Consistory,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  clergy  and  twelve  laymen,  to  see 
that  the  ordinances  were  duly  observed,  and  it  was 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  morals.  The  twelve  lay- 
men  were  elected   for  a  year,  by    the   council   of 


two  hundred,  on  the  nomination  by  the  clergy. 
The  Consistory  met  every  Thursday  to  see  that 
everything  in  the  church  was  in  order.  They  had 
the  power  of  excommunication,  but  this  only 
consisted  in  exclusion  from  the  community  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  also  decided  questions 
relating  to  marriage.  The  deacons  had  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  of  almsgiving.  Calvin  himself 
was  the  soul  of  the  whole  organization.  But  he 
was  a  cold,  stiff,  almost  gloomy  being,  and  his 
character  produces  a  very  different  impression  from 
the  genial  warmth  of  Luther,  who  could  be  cheerful 
and  merry  with  his  family.  Half  Old  Testament 
prophet,  half  Republican  demagogue,  Calvin  could 
do  anything  in  his  State,  but  it  was  by  means  of 
his  personal  influence,  the  authority  of  his  words, 
'the  majesty  of  his  character,'  as  was  said  by  a 
magistrate  of  Geneva  after  his  death.  He  was  to 
the  last  the  simple  minister,  whose  frugal  mode 
of  life  appeared  to  his  enemies  like  niggardliness. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  he  left  be- 
hind him  the  possessions  of  a  mendicant  monk. 
.  .  .  No  other  reformer  established  so  rigid  a  church 
discipline.  .  .  .  All  noisy  games,  games  of  chance, 
dancing,  singing  of  profane  songs,  cursing  and 
swearing,  were  forbidden,  and,.  .  .  church-going 
and  Sabbath-keeping  were  strictly  enjoined.  The 
moral  police  took  account  of  everything.  Every 
citizen  had  to  be  at  home  by  nine  o'clock,  under 
heavy  penalties.  Adultery,  which  had  previously 
been  punished  by  a  few  days'  imprisonment  and 
a  small  fine,  was  now  punished  by  death.  ...  At 
a  time  when  Europe  had  no  solid  results  of  reform 
to  show,  this  little  State  of  Geneva  stood  up  as  a 
great  power;  year  by  year  it  sent  forth  apostles 
into  the  world,  who  preached  its  doctrines  every- 
where, and  it  became  the  most  dreaded  counter- 
poise to  Rome,  when  Rome  no  longer  had  any 
bulwark  to  defend  her.  ...  It  formed  a  weighty 
counterpoise  to  the  desperate  efforts  which  the 
ancient  Church  and  monarchical  power  were  mak- 
ing to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  impossible  to  oppose  Caraffa,  Philip  II.,  and 
the  Stuarts,  with  Luther's  passive  resistance;  men 
were  wanted  who  were  ready  to  wage  war  to  the 
knife,  and  such  was  the  Calvinistic  school.  It 
everywhere  accepted  the  challenge;  throughout  all 
the  conflicts  for  political  and  religious  liberty,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emigration  to  America,  in 
France,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Scotland, 
we  recognise  the  Genevan  school.  A  little  bit  of 
the  world's  history  was  enacted  in  Geneva,  which 
forms  the  proudest  portion  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries." — L.  Hausser,  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  cli.  18. — See  also  EoucAnoN:  Mod- 
ern: i6th  century:  Calvin;  Eukope:  Renaissance 
and  Reformation:   Genevan  reformers. 

Also  in:  P.  Henry,  Life  and  times  of  Calvin, 
pt.  2-3. — J.  H.  M.  D'Aubigne,  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  time  of  Calvin,  bk.  q,  ii. — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Calvin,  ch.  12-22. — L.  von  Ranke,  Civil 
wars  and  monarchy  in  France,  idth-iyth  centuries, 
ch.   8. 

1570. — Treaty  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. — Agree- 
ment of  non-molestation.  See  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont: issg-i.^So. 

1602-1603. — Escalade  of  the  Savoyards  and 
its  repulse. — Treaty  of  St.  Julien.— Finding  a 
pretext  in  some  hostile  manifestations  which  had 
appeared  among  the  Genevese  during  a  conflict 
between  the  French  king  and  himself,  Charles 
Emanuel  I,  duke  of  Savoy,  chose  to  consider  him- 
self at  war  with  Geneva,  and  "determined  to  fight 
out  his  quarrel  without  further  notice.  The  night 
of    the    nth    to    the    12th    of   December,    1602,   is 
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forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Geneva.  4,000 
Savoyards,  aided  by  darkness,  attempted  the  esca- 
lade of  its  walls;  an  unforeseen  accident  discon- 
certed them;  the  citizens  exhibited  the  most  heroic 
presence  of  mind;  the  ladders  by  which  the  ag- 
gressors ascended  were  shot  down  by  a  random 
cannon-ball;  the  troops  outside  fell  into  confusion; 
those  who  had  already  entered  the  town  were 
either  mowed  down  in  fight  or  hung  on  the  scaffold 
on  the  morrow;  thus  the  whole  enterprise  mis- 
carried. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  came  for- 
ward with  his  whole  host,  and  tried  to  prevail  by 
open  force  where  stratagem  had  failed.  He  was 
thwarted  by  the  intervention  of  the  French  and 
Swiss,  and  compelled  by  their  threats  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Julien  (July  21st,  1603),  which  se- 
cured the  independence  of  the  Genevese.  Charles 
nevertheless  did  not,  to  his  last  day,  give  up  his 
designs  upon  that  city." — A.  Gallenga,  History  of 
Piedmont,  v.  3,  cli.  2. 

1738. — Struggle  for  democracy. — Constitution. 
— "At  Geneva  the  power  of  legislation  belonged 
to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  on  the  general  Coun- 
cil. No  discussion  was  permitted,  and  the  votes 
were  taken  individually  and  orally  by  the  officials 
deputed  to  record  them.  The  aristocracy  of  Ge- 
neva labored  unceasingly  to  restrict  this  privilege, 
which  intrepid  citizens  defended  with  a  passion 
which  in  1707  cost  a  lawyer,  named  Fatio,  and  a 
number  of  others  their  lives.  One  of  the  upholders 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  Jacques  Barthelemy 
Micheli,  was  degraded  from  the  nobiUty  and 
deprived  of  all  his  property.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  but  his  life  was  spared  and  he  remained 
for  eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
oligarchy  of  Bern.  Micheli  was  one  of  the  har- 
bingers of  modern  Swiss  democracy.  He  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  popular  initiative  and  desired  that 
the  people  should  enjoy  facilities  for  expressing 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Council.  These  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  In  1738, 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  Zurich  and  Bern, 
the  people  of  Geneva  received  a  constitution  which 
restored  to  the  general  council  the  power  of  legis- 
lation, that  is,  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  amendments  to  existing 
laws." — F.  Bonjour,  Real  democracy  in  operation, 
pp.   27-28. 

1798. — Forcibly  united  to  the  French  republic. 
See  Switzerl.and:    1702-1798. 

1814. — United  with  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
See  Switzerland;    1803-1848. 

1815. — United  as  a  canton  to  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  See 
Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1864. — Convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  See 
Geneva  conventions;  Red  Cross:  Character  and 
aim. 

1914-1918.— Effect  of  World  War.— During  the 
World  War  refugees  from  the  countries  at  war 
flocked  to  Geneva  and  the  government  undertook, 
under  contract  price,  the  feeding  and  housing  of 
thousands  of  interned  soldiers. 

1914-1918. — Headquarters  of  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  See  Switzerland: 
1914-1Q18. 

1920. — Seat  of  the  League  of  Nations. — Arti- 
cle 7  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
reads:  "The  seat  of  the  League  is  established  at 
Geneva.  The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that 
the  seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  else- 
where." On  November  15,  iq2o,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
held  at  Geneva.  See  League  of  Nations:  First 
meeting  of  the  Assembly. 


1920. — Congress  of  Second  International.    See 

International:    iq2o. 

1920.— Meeting  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  See  Red  Cross:  1919-1920:  Interna- 
tional  activities. 

1920  (December). — Signing  of  protocol  out- 
lining plan  for  establishing  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.  See  International  Justice,  Per- 
manent Court  of. 

1921. — Conference  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations. — The  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  held  its  second  plenary  conference  at 
Geneva,  from  September  s   until  October  6,  1921. 

See  League  of  Nations:  Second  meeting  of  As- 
sembly. 

GENEVA,  Libertines  of.  See  Libertines  of 
Geneva. 

GENEVA  BIBLE.  See  Bible,  English:  i6th- 
i8th   centuries. 

GENEVA  CONFESSION.  See  Scotland: 
1558-1560. 

GENEVA  CONVENTIONS:  Summary  of 
provisions. — Adhesions  and  revisions. — The  first 
convention  of  Geneva  was  formulated  in  1864  by 
the  representatives  of  twelve  European  states.  The 
provisions  of  it  were  not  new,  but  were  declara- 
tive of  the  best  existing  usage;  they  were,  in  fact, 
partly  based  on  Lieber's  "Regulations'  for  the 
American  army,  published  the  preceding  year. 

"i.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  to  be 
neutral.  Neutrality  to  cease  if  held  by  a  military 
force.  2.  Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  am- 
bulances to  participate  in  neutrality.  3.  Neutrality 
to  continue  to  persons  fulfilling  duties  in  hos- 
pitals, etc.,  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Persons  ceas- 
ing their  functions  to  be  delivered  to  outposts  of 
the  enemy.  4.  Private  property  in  military  hos- 
pitals only  can  be  carried  away.  Ambulance  to 
retain  its  equipment.  5.  Persons  assisting  the 
wounded  to  be  respected.  Houses  containing 
wounded  men  to  be  protected.  Privileges  to  in- 
habitants entertaining  wounded  men.  6.  Care  to  be 
taken  of  wounded  or  sick  men.  Delivery  of 
wounded  to  outposts  of  the  enemy.  Wounded,  if 
capable  of  serving,  to  be  sent  to  their  country. 
Wounded  or  sick  cured  to  be  sent  back  on  condi- 
tion of  not  bearing  arms.  Evacuations  to  enjoy 
absolute  neutrality.  7.  Distinctive  flag  for  hos- 
pitals, etc.  Arm-badge  to  be  worn  by  neutralized 
individuals.  Colour  of  flag  and  arm-badge.  8.  De- 
tails of  execution,  g.  Governments  to  be  invited 
to  accede  to  convention.  10.  Ratifications." — 
Hertslet's  map  of  Europe  by  treaty,  v.  3,  p.  1621. 
— "The  convention  was  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  twelve  powers,  and  in  less  than  four 
years  all  Europe  and  most  of  the  States  of 
America  had  accepted  it.  .  .  .  Some  additional  ar- 
ticles extending  its  provisions  to  maritime  war- 
fare were  added  in  1868,  although  they  did  not 
become  binding  because  of  lack  of  unanimity  in 
their  ratification.  Nevertheless  they  were  observed 
by  the  belligerents  during  the  Franco-German  war 
of  1870-1871  and  during  the  Spanish-.-^merican 
war  of  1898;  and  in  1899  they  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  First  Hague  Conference,  which  ex- 
tended its  provisions  to  maritime  warfare.  In 
1906  the  convention  was  revised  and  improved 
by  a  conference  at  Geneva  representing  more  than 
thirty  States,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  prac- 
tically all  the  States  of  the  world." — J.  W.  Garner, 
International  law  and  the  World  War,  v.  i,  pp.  13- 
14. — See  also  Red  Cross:  Character  and  aim; 
Hague  conferences:  1899;  International  law: 
1856-1000. 

GENEVA  TRIBUNAL  OF  ARBITRATION. 
See  Alabama  claims:   1871;   1871-1872. 
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GENEVAN  REFORMERS:  Calvin.  See  Eu- 
rope: Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Genevan  re- 
formers;  Geneva:    1536-1564. 

GENEVOIS,  county  of  Geneva,  which,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  the  counts 
of  Savoy  struggled  to  possess.  See  Savoy  and 
Piedmont:    iith-i5th   centuries. 

GENGHIS  KHAN.  See  Jencuiz-Khan. 
GENOA,  city  of  northern  Italy,  on  the  west 
coast,  at  the  head  of  the  wide  bay  formed  by 
the  turn  of  the  coast,  called  the  gulf  of  Genoa. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Genoa  which 
is  situated  in  Liguria.  In  1915  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  300,139.  The  harbor  of  Genoa,  which  made 
it  the  trade  center  that  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
makes  the  city  one  of  the  great  ports  of  Italy, 
second  only  to  Naples.  Its  greater  growth  is  some- 
what hampered  by  the  congested  traffic  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  increasing  facilities  for 
docking.  In  1919  the  number  of  vessels  that  en- 
tered the  port  of  Genoa  was  3,043,  while  3,054 
leared  from  that  point.  Just  outside  the  city  is  the 
famous  Ausaldo  factory,  which,  during  the  World 
War,  turned  out  super-dreadnoughts,  motors,  guns, 
and   destroyers. 

Origin  and  rise  of  the  city. — "Genoa,  anciently 
Genua,  was  the  chief  maritime  city  of  Liguria, 
and  afterwards  a  Roman  municipium.  Under  the 
Lombards  the  constant  invasions  of  the  Saracens 
united  the  professions  of  trade  and  war,  and  its 
greatest  merchants  became  also  its  greatest  gen- 
erals, while  its  naval  captains  were  also  merchants. 
The  Crusades  were  of  great  advantage  to  Genoa 
[see  Crusades:  1104-1111]  in  enabling  it  to  es- 
tablish trading  settlements  as  far  as  the  Black 
Sea;  but  the  power  of  Pisa  in  the  East,  as  well 
as  its  possession  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  led  to 
wars  between  it  and  Genoa,  in  which  the  Genoese 
took  Corsica  [see  Corsica:  Early  history]  and 
drove  the  Pisans  out  of  Sardinia.  By  land  the 
Genoese  territory  was  extended  to  Nice  on  one 
side  and  to  Spezia  on  the  other." — A.  J.  C.  Hare, 
Cities  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  v.  i,  p.  30. — 
See  also  Crus.\des:  Map  of  Mediterranean  lands. 
llth-lSth  centuries. — Development  of  com- 
merce and  industry. — Money  and  banking.  See 
Commerce:  Medieval:  iith-i6th  centuries;  Money 
AND  banking:  Medieval:  I2th-i7th  centuries: 
Genoa;  Danube:  B.C.  5th-A.  D.  15th  centuries. 
13th-15th  centuries. — Genoese  explorations  in 
Africa.  See  Africa:  Modern  European  occupa- 
tion:   Beginnings. 

1256-1257. — Battles  with  the  Venetians  at 
Acre.     See  Venice:    1256-1258. 

1261-1299. — Supplanting  of  Venice  at  Constan- 
tinople and  in  the  Black  sea  trade. — Colonies 
in  the  Crimea. — Wars  with  Venice. — Victory  at 
Curzola  and  favorable  treaty  of  peace. — "During 
the  Latin  dynasty  in  Constantinople  the  Genoese 
never  gained  the  first  place  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea.  ...  It  was  Venice  who  held  the 
key  of  all  this  commerce,  at  Constantinople; 
when,  after  diverting  the  whole  course  of  the  fourth 
Crusade,  she  induced  Christendom  to  waste  its 
energies  on  subduing  the  Greek  empire  for  her 
benefit  [see  Byzantine  empire;  1203-1204].  With 
the  exiled  Greek  dynasty,  however,  the  Genoese 
were  always  on  the  best  of  terms,  at  Thebizond, 
Xicea,  and  in  Roumania;  and  recognizing  that  as 
long  as  the  Latins  were  all-powerful  in  Constan- 
tinople she  would  have  to  relinquish  the  cream 
of  the  Black  Sea  commerce  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  she  at  length  determined  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke  and  replace  a  Greek  again  on  the  throne." 
This  was  accomplished  in  1261,  when  Baldwin  II 
fled  from  the  Byzantine  capital  and  Michael  Paleo- 


logus  took  possession  of  his  throne  and  crown  (see 
Nic.5;a:    i 204-1 261).     For   the   assistance   given   in 
that   revolution,   the   Genoese   obtained   the   treaty 
of  Ninfeo,  "which  firmly  established  their  influence 
in  the  Black  Sea.  .  .  .  Thus  did  the  brave  mariner- 
town   of   Genoa   turn    the  scale    of   the   vast,   but 
rotten,  Eastern  Empire;  and  her  reward  was  mani- 
fold.    The  grateful  emperor  gave   her  streets  and 
quays  in   Constantinople,   immunity   from   tribute, 
and    a    free    passage    for    her    commerce.  ...  In 
addition  to  these  excellent  terms  in  the  treaty  of 
Ninfeo,  the  emperor  conceded  to  various  Genoese 
private    families    numerous    islands    in    the    Archi- 
Eelago.  .  .  .  But   the  great   nucleus  of   this  power 
was  the  streets,  churches,  and  quays  in  Constanti- 
nople   which   were   allotted   to    the    Genoese,    and 
formed   a   vast   emporium    of    strength    and   com- 
merce, which   must   have   eventually   led   to  entire 
possession  of  Constantinople,  had  not  the  'podesta,' 
or  ruler  of  the  Genoese  colony  there,  thought  fit, 
from  personal   motives,  or  from  large  offers  made 
him  by  the  \'enetians,  to  attempt  a  restoration  of 
the  Latin  line.  .  .  .  His  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
and  the   Genoese   were   sent   away   in   a   body   to 
Eraclea.     However,  on   representation   from   home 
that  it  was  none  of  their  doing,  and  that  Guercio 
had  been  acting  entirely  on  his  own  account,  the 
emperor  yielded  in  perpetuity  to  the  Genoese  the 
town  of  Pera,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  gov- 
ernors should  do  him  homage  [see  also  Constanti- 
nople:   1261-1453].  .  .  .  Thus    were    the    Genoese 
established  in  this  commanding  position ;  here  they 
had    a    separate   government    of    their   own,    from 
here  they  ruled  the  road  of  commerce  from  China 
to  Europe;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  the  emperors,   they   were   able   to  do   much   as 
they  wished  about  building  fortresses  and  palaces, 
with  gardens  to  the  water's  edge ;   and  thus  from 
Pera,  with  its  citadel  of  Galata  behind  it,  they  were 
enabled    to    dictate    what    terms    they    pleased    to 
ships   passing    to    and    from    the    Bosphorus."      In 
the   Black  sea.  "from   time  immemorial,  the  small 
tongue   of   land  now  known   as  the   Crimea,   then 
as  the  Tauric   Chersonese,   was  the  mart   towards 
which  all  the  caravan  trade  of  Asia  was  directed 
by   this   northern  road,   and   upon   this   tongue   of 
land   sprang    up   a   group   of    noble   cities    which, 
until    finally   seized    by    the    Turks,   were   without 
exception     Genoese     property.      Of     these,     Caffa 
was  the  chief.     When  this  city  was  built  on  the 
ruins   of  Theodosia,   and   by   whom,    is  somewhat 
shrouded   in   mystery.      Certain    it   is    that    Genoa 
had  a  colony  here  soon  after  the  first  Crusade.  .  .  . 
Second   only   to    Caffa   in   importance,   and   better 
known    to   us   by   name,   was   the   town   of   Crim, 
which    gave    its    name    eventually    to    the    whole 
peninsula,   which   originally    it   had   got   from    the 
Crim  Tatars.  .  .  .  Prior  to  its  cession  to  the  Geno- 
ese,  it    had   been    the   residence    of    a    Tatar   em- 
peror. .  .  .  Here,   then,  in   this   narrow   tongue   of 
land,  which  we  now  call  the  Crimea,  was  the  ker- 
nel of  Genoese  prosperity.    As  long  as  she  flourished 
here  she  flourished  at  home,     .^nd  when  at  length 
the    Turkish    scourge    swept    over    this    peninsula 
and  swallowed  up  her  colonies,   the  Ligurian   Re- 
public, by  a  process  of  slow  decay,  withered  like 
a  sapless  tree."     The  supplanting  of  the  Venetians 
at   Constantinople   by   the  Genoese,  and   the  great 
advantages  gained  by  the  latter  in  the  commerce 
of  the   Black  sea,  led  necessarily  to  war  between 
the  rival  republics.     "To  maintain   her  newly   ac- 
quired influence  in   the   East.  Genoa  sent  forth  a 
fleet  under  the  joint  command  of  Pierino  Grimaldi, 
a  noble,  and  Perchelto  Mallone,  the  people's  repre- 
sentative.   They  encountered  the  Venetian  squadron 
at  Malvasia  [1263]   which  was  greatly  inferior  to 
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their  own.  But  as  the  combatants  were  just  warm- 
ing to  their  work,  Mallone,  actuated  by  party  spirit, 
withdrew  his  ships  and  sailed  away.  The  Vene- 
tians could  scarcely  believe  what  they  saw ;  they 
anticipated  some  deep  laid  stratagem,  and  withdrew 
for  a  while  from  the  contest.  When  however 
they  beheld  Mallone's  galleys  fairly  under  sail,  they 
wonderingly  attacked  Grimaldi  and  his  13  ships 
and  obtained  an  easy  victory.  Grimaldi  fell  at  his 
post.  .  .  .  This  fatal  day  of  Malvasia  [sometimes 
called  the  battle  of  Sette  Pozzi]  might  easily  have 
secured  Venice  her  lost  place  in  the  Black  Sea 
had  she  been  able  to  follow  up  her  victory,  but 
with  inexplicable  want  of  vigour  she  remained  in- 
active." Genoa,  meantime,  recovered  from  the 
disaster  and  sent  out  another  fleet  which  captured 
a  rich  squadron  of  Venetian  merchant  ships  in  the 
Adriatic,  taking  large  booty.  "It  surprises  us  im- 
mensely to  find  how  for  the  next  thirty  years 
Genoa  was  able  to  keep  up  a  desultory  warfare 
with  Venice,  when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her 
struggle  with  Pisa ;  and  it  surprises  us  still  more 
that  Venice  raised  not  a  hand  to  assist  Pisa, 
though  she  was  on  most  friendly  terms  with  her, 
and  when  by  so  doing  she  could  have  ruined  Genoa. 
.  .  .  After  the  fall  of  Pisa  at  Meloria,  in  I2q6 
[1284],  Genoa  could  transfer  her  attention  with 
all  the  greater  vigour  to  her  contest  against  Venice. 
Four  years  after  this  victory  men's  minds  were 
again  bent  on  war.  Venice  cared  not  to  pay  a 
tax  to  her  rival  on  all  ships  which  went  to  Caffa, 
Genoa  resented  the  treatment  she  had  received 
in  Cyprus,  and  thus  the  rivals  prepared  for  an- 
other and  more  determined  contest  for  supremacy." 
The  Venetians  sent  a  fleet  to  operate  in  the  Black 
sea.  "Fire  was  set  to  the  houses  of  Galata,  ir- 
reparable damage  was  done  to  Caffa,  and  in  the 
Archipelago  everything  Genoese  was  burnt,  and 
then  off  they  sailed  for  Cyprus,  whilst  the  Genoese 
were  squabbling  amongst  themselves.  With  much 
trouble  the  many  rulers  of  Genoa  succeeded  at 
length  in  adjusting  their  difference,  and  a  goodly 
array  of  76  galleys  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Lamba  D'Oria  to  punish  the  Venetians  for  their 
depredations.  .  .  .  Much  larger  was  the  force 
Venice  produced  for  the  contest,  and  when  the 
combatants  met  off  Curzola,  amongst  the  Dalma- 
tian islands,  the  Genoese  were  anxious  to  come  to 
terms,  and  sought  them,  but  the  Venetians  haught- 
ily refused.  .  .  .  This  battle  of  Curzola  [Septem- 
ber 8,  i2pS]  was  a  sharp  and  vehement  struggle, 
and  resulted  in  terrible  loss  to  the  Venetians,  four 
of  whose  galleys  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  .  .  . 
Had  Lamba  D'Oria  but  driven  the  contest  home, 
Venice  was  ill-prepared  to  meet  him;  as  it  was,  he 
determined  to  sail  off  to  Genoa,  taking  with  him 
the  Venetian  admiral  .  .  .  Dandolo.  .  .  .  The  nat- 
ural result  of  such  a  victory  was  a  most  favourable 
peace  for  Genoa,  signed  under  the  direction  of 
Matteo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  in  1200;  and  thus 
the  century  closed  on  Genoa  as  without  doubt  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Italy,  and  unquestionably 
the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  .  .  .  The  next 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  two  Republics  had 
its  origin  in  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Chios, 
in  I34q,"  and  Genoa  in  that  struggle  encountered 
not  the  Venetians  alone,  but  the  Greeks  and  Cata- 
lans in  alliance  with  them  (see  Constantinople: 
1348-13SS)— J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  ch.  6,  8. — See  also 
Commerce:    Medieval:    iith-i6th  centuries. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  History  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  v.  2,  ch,  11. 

1282-1290.— 'War  with  Pisa.— Great  victory  of 
Meloria. — Capture  of  the  chain  of  the  Pisan 
harbor.     See   Pis,\;   1063-1203. 

1313. — Alliance  with  the  emperor  Henry  VII 


against  Naples.    See  Italy:  1310-1313:  Visitation 
of  the  emperor. 

1318-1319. — Feuds  of  the  four  great  families. 
— Siege  of  the  city  by  the  exiles  and  the  Lom- 
bard princes,  and  its  defense  by  the  king  of 
Naples,     See  Italy:    1313-1330. 

1348-1355, — War  with  the  Greeks,  Venetians 
and  Aragonese.    See  Constantinople:  1348-1355. 

1353, — Annexed  by  the  Visconti  to  their  Mi- 
lanese  principality.     See  Milan:    1277-1447. 

1378-1379. — Renewed  war  with  Venice, — Vic- 
tory at  Pola.     See  Venice:    i378-i37g. 

1379-1381, — Disastrous  war  of  Chioggia. — 
Venice  triumphant.     See  Venice:    1370-1381, 

1381-1422. — Succession  of  foreign  masters: 
King  of  France,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and 
the  duke  of  Milan. — The  history  of  Genoa  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  disastrous  War  of 
Chioggia  "is  one  long  and  melancholy  tissue  of 
internal  and  external  troubles,  coming  faster  and 
faster  upon  one  another  as  the  inherent  vitality 
of  the  Republic  grew  weaker.  .  .  .  During  this 
period  we  have  a  constant  and  unhealthy  craving 
for  foreign  masters,  be  they  Marquises  of  Monfer- 
rato,  Dukes  of  Milan,  or  the  more  formidable 
subverters  of  freedom,  the  kings  of  France.  .  .  . 
In  1306  .  .  .  Adorno  [then  doge  of  Genoa],  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  tyrannize  as  he  wished,  de- 
cided on  handing  over  the  government  to  Charles 
VI.  of  France.  In  this  he  was  ably  backed  up 
by  many  members  of  the  old  nobility,  as  the 
signatures  to  the  treaty  testify.  The  king  was 
to  be  entitled  'Defender  of  the  Commune  and 
People,'  and  was  to  respect  in  every  way  the 
existing  order  of  things.  So  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vernber,  in  that  year,  the  great  bell  in  the  tower 
of  the  ducal  palace  was  rung,  the  French  standard 
was  raised  by  the  side  of  the  red  cross  of  Genoa, 
and  in  the  great  council  hall,  where  her  rulers 
had  sat  for  centuries,  now  sat  enthroned  the  French 
ambassadors,  whilst  Antoniotto  Adorno  handed 
over  to  them  the  sceptre  and  keys  of  the  city. 
These  symbols  of  government  were  graciously  re- 
stored to  him,  with  the  admonition  that  he  should 
no  longer  be  styled  'doge,'  but  'governor'  in  the 
name  of  France.  Thus  did  Adorno  sell  his  coun- 
try for  the  love  of  power,  preferring  to  be  the 
head  of  many  slaves,  rather  than  to  live  as  a 
subordinate  in  a  free  community.  The  first  two 
governors  sent  by  France  after  Adorno's  death 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  seething  mass  of 
corruption  they  found  within  the  city  walls,  until 
the  Marshal  Boucicault  was  sent,  whose  name  was 
far  famed  for  cruelty  in  Spain  against  the  Moors, 
in  Bulgaria  against  the  Turks,  and  in  France 
against  the  rebels."  The  government  of  Bouci- 
cault was  hard  and  cruel,  and  "his  name  is  handed 
down  by  the  Genoese  as  the  most  hateful  of  her 
many  tyrants."  In  1409  they  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  from  the  city  to  bring  in  the  marquis 
of  Monferrato,  who  established  himself  in  his  place. 
"It  was  but  for  a  brief  period  that  the  Genoese 
submitted  to  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato;  they 
preferred  to  return  to  their  doges  and  internal 
quarrels.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  city  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  din  of  arms.  Brother  fought  against 
brother,  father  against  son,  and  for  the  whole  of 
an  unusually  chill  December,  in  1414,  there  was 
not  a  by-path  in  Genoa  which  was  not  paved 
with  lances,  battle-axes  and  dead  bodies.  .  .  .  Out 
of  this  fiery  trial  Genoa  at  length  emerged  with 
Tommaso  Campofregoso  as  her  doge,  one  of  the 
few  bright  lights  which  illumined  Liguria  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  .  .  .  The  Genoese  arms 
during  this  time  of  quiescence  again  shone  forth 
with  something  of   their  ancient  brilliancy.     Cor- 
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sica  was  subdued,  and  a  substantial  league  was 
formed  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  .  .  .  1421,  by 
which  perpetual  friendship  and  peace  by  land  and 
sea  was  sworn.  Short,  however,  was  the  period 
durine  which  Genoa  could  rest  contented  at  home. 
CampofreEoso  was  driven  from  the  dogeship,  and 
Filippo  Maria,  Visconti  of  Milan,  was  appointed 
protector  of  the  Republic  [1422],  and  through 
this  allegiance  the  Genoese  were  drawn  into 
an  unprofitable  war  for  the  succession  in  Naples, 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Pope  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Queen  Joanna  and  her  adopted 
son,  Louis  of  Anjou,  against  Alphonso  of  Aragon." 
— J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  ch.  g.— Universal  history, 
V.  25,  ch.  73.  ^fci-  3-4- 

1385-1386. — Residence  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  See 
Italy  (Southern):  1,^43-1380. 

1407-1448. — Bank  of  St.  George.— "The  Bank 
of  St.  George  was  founded  in  Genoa  in  the  year 
1407.  It  was  an  immense  success  and  a  great 
support  to  the  government.  It  gradually  became 
a  republic  within  the  republic,  more  peaceful  and 
better  regulated  than  its  mistress."  In  1448  the 
administration  of  Corsica  and  of  the  Genoese 
colonies  in  the  Levant  was  transferred  to  the 
bank,  which  thenceforward  appointed  governors 
and  conducted  colonial  affairs. — G.  B.  Malleson, 
Studies  from  Genoese  history,  p.  75. — See  also  Cor- 
sica:  Early  history. 

Also  in:    J.   T.   Bent,   Genoa,   ch.   11. 

1421-1435. — Submission  to  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  recovery  of  the  freedom  of  the  city.  See 
Italy:   141 2-1447. 

1458-1464. — Renewed  struggles  of  domestic 
faction  and  changes  of  foreign  masters. — Sub- 
mission to  the  dukes  of  Milan. — "Genoa,  wearied 
with  internal  convulsions,  which  followed  each 
other  incessantly,  had  lost  all  influence  over  the 
rest  of  Italy ;  continually  oppressed  by  faction,  it 
no  longer  preserved  even  the  recollection  of  lib- 
erty. In  1458.  it  had  submitted  to  the  king  of 
France,  then  Charles  VII.;  and  John  of  Anjou, 
duke  of  Calabria,  had  come  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  governor  in  the  king's  name.  He  made 
it,  at  the  same  time,  his  fortress,  from  whence 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples  [see  Italy:  1447- 
1480].  But  this  war  had  worn  out  the  patience 
of  the  Genoese ;  they  rose  against  the  French ; 
and,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1461,  destroyed  the  army 
sent  to  subdue  them  by  Rene  of  Anjou.  The 
Genoese  had  no  sooner  thrown  off  a  foreign  yoke 
than  they  became  divided  into  two  factions, — the 
Adorni  and  the  Fregosi  [severally  partisans  of  two 
families  of  that  name  which  contended  for  the 
control  of  the  republic] :  both  had  at  different 
times,  and  more  than  once,  given  them  a  doge. 
The  more  violent  and  tyrannical  of  these  factious 
magistrates  was  Paolo  Fregoso,  also  archbishop  of 
Genoa,  who  had  returned  to  his  country,  in  1462, 
as  chief  of  banditti;  and  left  it  again,  two  years 
afterwards,  as  chief  of  a  band  of  pirates.  The 
Genoese,  disgusted  with  their  independence,  which 
was  disgraced  by  so  many  crimes  and  disturbances, 
had,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1464,  yielded  to  Fran- 
cesco Sf  orza.  duke  of  Milan ;  and  afterwards 
remained  subject  to  his  son  Galeazzo." — J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi.  History  of  the  Italian  republics,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:   B.  Duffy,  Tuscan  republics,  ch.  23. 

1475. — Loss  of  possessions  in  the  Crimea.  See 
Turkey:    1451-1481. 

1500-1507.— Capitulation  to  Louis  XII  of 
France,  conqueror  of  Milan. — Revolt  and  subju- 
gation.— By  the  conquest  of  Milan  (see  Italy: 
1499-1500),  Louis  Xll.  of  France  acquired  the 
signoria  of  Genoa,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
deposed    duke,    Ludovico    Sforza.      "According    to 
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the  capitulation,  one  half  of  the  magistrates  of 
Genoa  should  be  noble,  the  other  half  plebeian. 
They  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  their 
fellow-citizens;  they  were  to  retain  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Liguria,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  finances,  with  the  reservation  of 
a  fixed  sum  payable  yearly  to  the  king  of  France. 
But  the  French  could  never  comprehend  that  no- 
bles were  on  an  equality  with  villains;  that  a  king 
was  bound  by  conditions  imposed  by  his  subjects; 
or  that  money  could  be  refused  to  him  who  had 
force.  All  the  capitulations  of  Genoa  were  suc- 
cessively violated;  while  the  Genoese  nobles  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  a  king  against  their 
country:  they  were  known  to  carry  insolently  about 
them  a  dagger,  on  which  was  inscribed,  'Chastise 
villains';  so  impatient  were  they  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  people,  even  by  meanness  and 
assassination.  That  people  could  not  support  the 
double  yoke  of  a  foreign  master  and  of  nobles 
who  betrayed  their  country.  On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1507,  they  revolted,  drove  out  the  French, 
proclaimed  the  republic,  and  named  a  new  doge; 
but  time  failed  them  to  organize  their  defence.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  Louis  advanced  from  Grenoble 
with  a  powerful  army.  He  soon  arrived  before 
Genoa:  the  newly-raised  militia,  unable  to  with- 
stand veteran  troops,  w'ere  defeated.  Louis  en- 
tered Genoa  on  the  2c)th  of  April;  and  immediately 
sent  the  doge  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
generous  citizens,  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  the  scaffold." — 
J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  History  of  the  Italian  re- 
pjiblics,  ch.  14. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic  nations  from  I4g4  to  1^14,  p.  260. 

1527-1528. — French  dominion  momentarily  re- 
stored and  then  overthrown  by  Andrew  Doria. 
— Republic  revived.     See  Italy:    1527-1520. 

1528-1559. — Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  and  its  fail- 
ure.— Revolt  and  recovery  of  Corsica. — "Sus- 
tained by  the  ability  of  Doria,  and  protected  by 
the  arms  of  Charles  V.,  the  Republic,  during  near 
nineteen  years  subsequent  to  this  auspicious  revo- 
lution, continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  dignified  in- 
dependence and  repose.  But,  the  memorable  con- 
spiracy of  Louis  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavagna,  the 
Catiline  of  Liguria,  had  nearly  subverted  Genoa, 
and  reduced  it  anew  to  the  obedience  of  France, 
or  exposed  it  once  more  to  all  the  misfortunes  of 
anarchy.  The  massacre  of  Doria  and  his  family 
constituted  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
plot;  while  the  dissimulation,  intrepidity,  and  ca- 
pacity, which  marked  its  leader  .  .  .  have  ren- 
dered the  attempt  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
related  in  modern  history.  It  was  accompanied 
with  complete  success  till  the  moment  of  its  termi- 
nation. Jeannetin  Doria,  the  heir  of  that  house, 
having  perished  by  the  dagger,  and  .Andrew,  his 
uncle,  being  with  difficulty  saved  by  his  servants, 
who  transported  him  out  of  the  city,  the  Genoese 
Senate  was  about  to  submit  unconditionally  to 
Fiesco,  when  that  nobleman,  by  a  sudden  and  ac- 
cidental death,  at  once  rendered  abortive  his  own 
hopes  and  those  of  his  followers.  The  government, 
resuming  courage,  expelled  the  surviving  conspira- 
tors; and  Doria,  on  his  return  to  the  city,  sullied 
the  lustre  of  his  high  character,  by  proceeding 
to  acts  of  cruelty  against  the  brothers  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Count  of  Lavagna.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  culpable  and  vindictive  excc*ss,  he  con- 
tinued invariably  firm  to  the  political  principles 
which  he  had  inculcated,  for  maintaining  the  free- 
dom of  the  Commonwealth.  Philip,  Prince  of 
Spain,  son  of  Charles  V.,  having  visited  Genoa  in 
the  succeeding  year,  attempted  to  induce  the  .sen- 
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ate,  under  specious  pretences  of  securing  their 
safety,  to  consent  to  the  construction  of  a  citadel, 
garrisoned  by  Spaniards.  But  lie  found  in  that 
assembly,  as  well  as  in  Doria,  an  insurmountable 
opposition  to  the  measure,  which  was  rejected  with 
unanimous  indignation.  The  island  of  Corsica, 
which  had  been  subjected  for  ages  to  Genoa,  and 
which  was  oppressed  by  a  tyrannical  administra- 
tion, took  up  arras  at  this  period  [1558-1550]; 
and  the  French  having  aided  the  insurgents,  they 
maintained  a  long  and  successful  struggle  against 
their  oppressors.  But  the  peace  concluded  at 
Cateau  between  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  and  Henry 
II.,  in  which  the  Spanish  court  dictated  terms  to 
France,  obliged  that  nation  to  evacuate  their  Cor- 
sican  acquisitions,  and  to  restore  the  island  to 
the  Genoese  [see  France:  1547-1550].  Soon  after- 
wards [i55g],  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
Andrew  Doria  expired  in  his  own  palace,  sur- 
rounded by  the  people  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
freedom  and  tranquillity ;  leaving  the  Common- 
wealth in  domestic  repose  and  undisturbed  by  for- 
eign war." — N.  W.  Wraxall,  History  of  France, 
V.   2,  pp.  43-44-  • 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Studies  from  Genoese 
history,   ch.    1-3. 

1625-1626. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  France 
and  Savoy.    See  Fr,\n'Ce:  1624-1626. 

1715. — Extent  of  territory.  See  Europe:  Map 
of  central  Europe:    1715. 

1745. — Republic  sides  with  Spain  and  France 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See 
Italy:    1745. 

1746-1747. — Surrendered  to  the  Austrians. — 
Popular  rising. — Expulsion  of  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison.— Long  siege  and  deliverance  of  the  city. 
See  Italy:    1746-1747. 

1748. — Territory  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.    See  .^i.x-la-Chapelle:  Congresses:  2. 
1768. — Cession  of  Corsica  to  France.    See  Cor- 
sica:   1720-1760. 

1795. — Treaty  of  peace  with  France.  See 
France:    1706    (October). 

1797. — Revolution  forced  by  Bonaparte. — Cre- 
ation of  the  Ligurian  republic.  See  France: 
1707   (May-October). 

1800. — Siege  by  the  Austrians. — Mass^na's  de- 
fense.— Surrender  of  the  city.  See  France:  1800- 
1801    (May-February). 

1802. — New  Constitution.  See  France:  1802 
(June-October) , 

1805. — Surrender  of  independence. — Annexa- 
tion to   France.     See  Germany:    1805-1806. 

1814. — Reduction  of  the  forts  by  English 
troops. — Surrender  of  the  French  garrison.  See 
Italy':    1814. 

1814-1815. — Annexation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  See  Franxe:  1814  (April-June)  ;  Vi- 
enna, Congress  of. 

1816. — Suppression.  See  Italy:  1814-1815. 
1848. — Genoa  in  revolt  for  the  national  cause. 
— Measures  of  Gioberti. — Suppression  by  La 
Marmora. — Genoa,  in  common  with  the  other 
Italian  cities,  was  in  semi-revolt  at  this  time,  as 
a  sign  of  its  sympathy  with  the  nationalist  cause. 
During  the  period  of  Gioberti's  ministry,  Genoa 
ceaselessly  opposed  his  vacillating  policy.  "The 
Democrats  were  now  frankly  hostile,  especially  at 
Genoa;  the  city  was  loyal  to  the  King,  but  it  was 
fiercely  democratic  and  unsettled,  and  three  times 
in  the  past  summer  and  autumn  had  been  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war.  Gioberti  had  appeased  it 
when  he  came  into  office,  but  now  it  readily  joined 
in  the  revolt  against  his  new  tendencies.  The  gov- 
ernment took  up  the  challenge;  .  .  .  the  ministry 
illegally  closed  a  club  at  Genoa,  and  by  a  sordid 


trick  got  Brofferio  expelled  from  the  chamber. 
[After  the  defeat  of  Piedmont  at  Novara  and  the 
resulting  humiliation,  the  storm  broke]  At  Genoa 
the  suspicions  of  treachery  broke  into  revolt.  The 
report  won  credence  that  the  young  King  had  torn 
up  the  constitution  and  surrendered  the  city  to 
the  Austrians.  Panic-stricken  at  the  reported  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  and  wildly  surmising  treachery 
in  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  they  frightened 
him  into  a  tame  surrender  of  the  forts.  The  Geno- 
ese protested  their  loyalty  to  Piedmont ;  the  pri- 
mary, and  indeed  the  main  purpose  of  the  rising 
was  to  protect  the  city  from  the  fancied  danger 
of  an  Austrian  occupation;  the  movement  was 
accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  men  of 
responsibility,  as  Pareto,  the  ex-minister,  took  a 
leading  part.  .  .  .  But  the  new  ministry,  which 
had  just  come  into  office,  was  zealous  to  prove  its 
conservatism ;  it  was  frightened  by  the  spectre  of 
separation,  and  the  Moderates  had  an  old  grudge 
against  the  turbulent  democracy  of  Genoa.  The 
Genoese  were  declared  rebels ;  La  Marmora  was  sent 
to  force  the  city  into  submission,  and  two  days' 
hard  fighting,  disgraced  by  a  bombardment  and 
looting  by  the  troops,  forced  the  city  to  a  tardy 
surrender  (April  10)." — B.  King,  History  of  Italian 
unity,  V.   i,  pp.  200-300. 

1915. — D'Annunzio's  speeches  in  Genoa. — "Ga- 
briele  d'.'\nnunzio  had  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  Quarto  celebrations.  He  arrived  at  Genoa 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  same  evening  he 
delivered  the  first  of  that  series  of  impassioned 
orations  .  .  .  which  vitalised  the  idea  of  the 
Greater  Italv." — S.  Low,  Italy  in  the  war,  p.  202. 

GENOA  CONFERENCE  (1922).— The  allied 
powers,  met  in  conference  at  Cannes,  France, 
unanimously  decided  on  January  6,  1922,  "that  a 
conference  of  an  economic  and  financial  nature 
should  be  called  during  the  first  weeks  of  March, 
at  which  all  the  European  powers,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Russia  included,  should 
be  invited  to  send  representatives."  The  objects 
of  the  proposed  conference  were  thus  set  forth  in 
the  resolution:  "A  common  effort  by  the  most 
powerful  States  is  necessary  to  render  to  the  Eu- 
ropean system  its  vitality  which  is  now  paralyzed. 
This  effort  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  suppression 
of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  commerce.  It  ought 
to  be  applied  also  to  granting  large  credits  to  the 
most  feeble  countries  and  to  the  cooperation  of 
all  for  the  restoration  of  normal  production.  The 
Allied  Powers  consider  that  the  fundamental  and 
indispensable  conditions  for  the  realization  of  an 
efficacious  effort  are  capable  of  being  defined  in 
general  terms  as  follows;  i.  The  nations  cannot 
claim  the  right  to  dictate  to  each  other  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  they  must  organize  within 
their  frontiers,  their  regime  of  property,  their  econ- 
omy and  their  government.  It  is  the  right  of 
each  country  to  choose  for  itself  the  system  which 
it  prefers.  2.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  possible  to 
place  foreign  capital  in  order  to  help  a  country 
unless  the  foreigners  who  provide  the  capital  have 
a  certitude  that  their  property  and  their  rights 
will  be  respected  and  that  the  fruits  of  their  enter- 
prise will  be  assured.  3.  This  feeling  of  security 
cannot  be  reestablished  unless  nations  or  their  Gov- 
ernments desiring  to  obtain  foreign  credits  freely 
engage:  (a)  To  recognize  all  public  debts  and 
obligations  which  have  been  contracted,  or  will  be 
contracted  or  guaranteed  by  States,  municipalities, 
or  other  public  organizations,  and  to  recognize  also 
obligation  to  restore  or,  in  case  of  default,  to  indem- 
nify all  foreign  interests  for  loss  or  damage  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  confiscation  or  sequestration 
of   property;    (b)    to   establish   legal    and   juristic 
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punishment  and  assure  the  impartial  execution  of 
all  commercial  or  other  contracts.  4.  The  nations 
ought  to  have  available  convenient  means  of  ex- 
change; in  general,  financial  and  monetary  condi- 
tions ought  to  exist  which  offer  sufficient  guaran- 
tees. 5.  All  nations  ought  to  engage  to  abstain 
from  all  propaganda  which  is  subversive  of  the 
political  system  established  in  other  countries. 
6.  All  nations  ought  to  take  a  common  engage- 
ment to  abstain  from  all  aggression  on  their  neigh- 
bors. If  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  commerce 
of  Russia  the  Russian  Government  claims  official 
recognition,  the  Allied  Governments  cannot  accord 
this,  recognition  unless  the  Russian  Government 
accepts  the  preceding  conditions."  Two  lines  of 
postscript  were  added  that  the  conference  would 
be  held  in  Italy  and  that  the  United  States  would 
be  invited  to  participate. 

The  conference,  which  was  described  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  his  opening  speech  as  "the  great- 
est gathering  of  European  nations  which  has  ever 
assembled  on  this  continent,"  held  its  first  session 
on  April  10,  1922.  "We  meet  on  equal  terms," 
continued  the  spealier,  "provided  we  accept  equal 
conditions.  .  .  .  We  are  assembled  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  Europe, 
to  seek  out  in  common  the  best  methods  for  re- 
storing the  shattered  prosperity  of  this  continent. 
.  .  .  [The]  conditions  in  inviting  the  Powers  were 
laid  down  at  Cannes.  They  apply  to  all  alike ; 
they  are  the  conditions  which  heretofore  have  been 
accepted  by  all  civilized  communities  as  the  basis 
of  international  good  faith.  .  .  .  The  first  is,  when 
a  country  enters  into  contractual  obligations  with 
another  country  or  its  nationals  for  value  received, 
that  contract  cannot  be  repudiated,  whenever  the 
country  changes  its  Government,  without  return- 
ing value.  The  second  is,  that  no  country  can  wage 
war  on  the  institutions  of  another.  The  third  is, 
that  one  nation  shall  not  engage  in  aggressive 
operations  against  the  territory  of  another.  If  any 
people  reject  these  elementan.'  conditions  of  civil- 
ized intercourse  between  nations  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  received  into  the  comity  of  nations. 
...  A  distinguished  citizen  of  this  city  once  upon 
a  time  discovered  America,  and  as  Genoa  in  the 
past  discovered  America  to  Europe,  I  am  hopeful 
that  Genoa  once  more  will  render  another  immortal 
service  to  humanity  by  rediscovering  Europe  to 
America.  Thirty-four  nations  are  represented  at 
this  table,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  conference 
by  the  world  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  that 
representaticm.  The  press  of  practically  all  the 
world  is  represented."  The  United  States  was  not 
represented  by  delegates  at  the  conference,  though 
the  .\merican  ambassador  to  Italy,  Richard  Wash- 
burn Child,  was  present  as  an  unofficial  observer, 
.^n  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the  American 
government  through  the  Italian  ambassador  in 
Washington,  to  which  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
replied,  in  part:  "I  am  sure  that  you  will  realize 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
take  a  deep  interest  in  any  conference  which  holds 
promise  of  effective  measures  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  Europe,  since  not  only  do 
we  keenly  desire  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the 
peoples  who  have  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
wastes  and  dislocations  of  war,  but  it  is  also  mani- 
fest that  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  world 
conditions  in  the  absence  of  European  recupera- 
tion. It  is  with  this  sympathetic  spirit,  and  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  withhold  its  support  from 
any  appropriate  effort  to  attain  this  object,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  examined 
the   resolution    adopted   at    Cannes   and    the    sug- 


gested agenda  for  the  conference.  I  regret  to  in- 
form your  Excellency  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
examination,  it  has  been  found  impo.ssible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  prospective  conference  is 
not  merely  an  economic  conference,  as  questions 
appear  to  have  been  excluded  from  consideration 
without  the  satisfactory  determination  of  which 
the  chief  causes  of  economic  disturbance  must  con- 
tinue to  operate,  but  is  rather  a  conference  of  a 
political  character  in  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  not  helpfully  participate.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  the  view  of  this  Government  .  .  .  that 
while  awaiting  the  establishment  of  the  essential 
basis  of  productivity  in  Russia,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  public  declaration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment on  March  25,  IQ21,  and  without  which 
this  Government  believes  all  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic revival  to  be  futile,  nothing  should  be  done 
looking  to  the  obtaining  of  economic  advantages 
in  Russia  which  would  impair  the  just  opportuni- 
ties of  others,  but  that  the  resources  of  the  Russian 
people  should  be  free  from  such  exploitation  and 
that  fair  and  equal  economic  opportunity  in  their 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  all  the  powers, 
should  be  preserved.  While  this  Government  does 
not  believe  that  it  should  participate  in  the  pro- 
posed conference,  it  sincerely  hopes  that  progress 
may  be  made  in  preparing  the  way  for  eventual 
discussion  and  settlement  of  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic and  financial  questions  relating  to  European 
recuperation  which  press  for  solution."  The  dec- 
laration referred  to  by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
was  in  reply  to  a  formal  appeal  by  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  on  March  20,  1021,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  trade  compact  with  the  United  States. 
The  following  list  shows  the  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  with  their  respective  num- 
ber of  delegates: — Albania, -4;  Australia,  14;  Aus- 
tria, 6;  Belgium,  14;  Bulgaria,  15;  Canada,  2; 
Czecho-Slovakia,  30;  Denmark,  10;  Esthonia,  25; 
Finland,  7;  France,  80;  Germany,  80;  Great  Brit- 
ain, 128;  Greece,  22;  Holland.  16;  Hungary,  7; 
Ireland,  6;  Italy,  6;  Japan,  4;  Jugo-Slavia,  12; 
Latvia,  6;  Lithuania,  7;  Luxemburg,  4;  New 
Zealand,  16;  Norway,  8;  Poland,  40;  Portugal,  q; 
Rumania,  22;  Russia,  12;  San  Marino,  16:  South 
.\frica,  4;  Spain.  16;  Sweden,  10,  and  Switzerland, 
8.  Counting  all  delegations,  with  assistants,  the 
total  number  was  estimated  at  1,500.  Signor  Luigi 
Facta,  Italian  premier,  presided  over  the  confer- 
ence. M.  Barthou,  leader  of  the  French  delega- 
tion at  the  conference,  declared  that  the  world  was 
tired  of  vain  words  and  solemn  declamations.  "We 
have  come  here  to  act.  .  .  .  The  French  Delega- 
tion .  .  .  will  act  in  the  full  light  of  day;  it  has 
no  ideas  and  plans  to  conceal.  .  .  .  Peace  and  work 
are  the  program  and  watchword  of  France."  Dr. 
Wirth,  the  German  chancellor,  said  that  Germany 
had  come  to  work  for  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  Europe  and  told  of  Germany's  domestic  difficul- 
ties and  needs,  though  he  refrained  from  making 
any  statement  on  the  question  of  the  reparations 
due  from  Germany  to  the  .Mlies.  The  Bolshevist 
foreign  minister,  George  Tchicherin,  head  of  the 
Russian  delegation,  stated  that  Russia  had  come 
to  the  conference  to  cooperate  in  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  world ;  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment was  ready  to  give  all  suitable  guarantees 
to  the  trading  and  business  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  was  prepared  to 
grant  concessions  and  open  Siberia  to  the  world. 
He  then  declared  that  Russia  was  perfectly  willing 
to  reduce  her  army  provided  that  other  nations 
reduced  theirs  and  promised  to  leave  Russia  alone. 
This  statement  evoked  a  spirited  protest  from  M. 
Barthou,  who   asserted  that   the   Cannes  program 
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specifically  excluded  the  discussion  of  disarmament, 
and  if  that  subject  were  introduced  by  any  one 
at  the  conference,  the  French  answer  would  be  "a 
definite,  categorical,  decisive,  final  'No.' "  Tchi- 
cherin  ironically  replied  that  Russia  knew  "that  at 
Washington  M.  Briand  told  Mr.  Hughes  that 
France  could  not  cut  down  her  array  because 
Russia  had  a  big  one.  We  thought  that  if  we 
offered  to  disarm,  France  could  do  so,  and  we 
should  be  helping  all  round.  We  are  very  sorry 
if  w'e  were  wrong,  and  since  we  have  been  invited 
to  eonfer,  we  will  abide  by  the  rules." 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  confer- 
ence three  special  commissions  were  created — Fi- 
nance, Commercial,  and  Transportation,  respec- 
tively under  British,  French  and  Belgian  leadership, 
while  to  another  and  superior  body,  "Commission 
No.  I,"  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
nations,  was  assigned  the  task  of  deciding  all  ques- 
tions falling  within  the  scope  of  sections  i,  2  and 
3  of  the  Cannes  resolution,  and  in  particular  the 
position  of  Russia.  Not  without  considerable  fric- 
tion Commission  Xo.  i  reduced  itself  into  an  active 
sub-committee  composed  of  twelve  members, 
drawn  as  follows:  Signor  Schanzer  (Italy),  chair- 
man; D.  Lloyd  George  (Great  Britain);  M.  Bar- 
thou  (France);  Baron  Ishii  (Japan);  M.  Theunis 
(Belgium);  Julius  Wirth  and  Walter  Rathenau 
(Germany);  George  Tchicherin  (Russia);  H. 
Branting  (Sweden);  M.  Motta  (Switzerland);  M. 
Bratianu  (Rumania);  M.  Skirmunt  (Poland).  In 
the  report  of  the  .Mlied  experts  on  the  Russian 
problem.  Chapter  i,  headed  "Liquidation  of  the 
Past,"  Article  i  declared  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment should  accept  the  financial  obligations  of  its 
predecessors,  the  former  Imperial  government  and 
the  Provisional  government  of  1917,  which  in- 
cluded obligations  to  foreign  states  and  their  na- 
tionals. Article  2  provided  for  the  recognition  by 
the  Soviet  of  the  financial  engagements  of  all  Rus- 
sian authorities,  provincial  or  local,  and  also  all 
public  utility  enterprises  contracted  with  other 
powers  or  their  peoples,  .'\rticle  3  declared  that  the 
Soviet  should  assume  responsibility  for  all  material 
damage  suffered  by  foreigners  in  consequence  of  the 
acts  or  negligence  of  the  Soviet  or  its  predecessors. 
Article  4  proposed  that  the  responsibilities  referred 
to  would  be  fixed  by  the  commission  on  the  Rus- 
sian debt  and  by  mixed  arbitration  tribunals  to  be 
created,  .'\rticle  5  declared  that  all  debts,  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  between  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  the  Russian  government  since  Au- 
gust I,  1914,  should  be  considered  as  entirely 
effaced  by  the  payment  of  sums  to  be  fixed  in  a 
future  accord.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  promise  varioiis  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  inclucUng  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciarv'  and  free  access  to  the  courts 
by  foreigners,  who  were  to  be  treated  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  Other  recommendations  stipulated  that 
the  Soviet  permit  foreigners  to  enter  and  leave 
Russia  in  conformity  with  international  practice; 
that  foreigners  residing  in  Russia  should  be  ex- 
empt from  obligatory  military  service,  have  lib- 
erty to  communicate  through  the  post,  telegraph 
and  wireless  systems  and  use  telegraphic  codes  and 
enjoy  every  protection  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
business  or  profession  without  discrimination  or 
restriction  on  account  of  nationality.  No  discrimi- 
nation should  be  shown  in  the  case  of  foreign  work- 
men employed  by  foreigners,  regarding  military 
service  or  enforced  labor.  Finally,  the  report  spe- 
cially emphasized  that  effective  collaboration  be- 
tween Russia  and  other  nations  would  be  difficult 
unless  Russia  wholeheartedly  labored  to  restore  her 
economic  life,  the  basis  of  which  was  agriculture. 


Security  of  property  rights  was  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  the  rebirth  of  Russia,  and  when  this  was 
realized,  foreign  assistance  would  immediately  be 
available.  Russia  could  not  expect  foreign  help' 
in  her  industrial  life  until  foreigners  were  able  to 
count  upon  the  good  will  and  collaboration  of  the 
Russian  government.  With  regard  to  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  the  report  declared  that 
an  essential  condition  of  reconstruction  was  that 
each  country  should  stabilize  the  value  of  its 
money:  "No  country  can  be  master  of  its  own 
money  so  long  as  its  budget  shows  an  annual 
deficit  which  it  tries  to  meet  by  the  issue  of  paper 
currency  or  by  opening  bank  credits.  Each  coun- 
try must  try  by  independent  effort  to  remove  the 
deficit."  Other  reform  measures  related  to  ex- 
change, credits,  tariff  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
respecting  importation  and  exportation;  the  ad- 
ministration of  international  transports  must  not 
be  determined  by  political  considerations,  but  by 
commercial  and  technical  reasons  as  emphasized 
by  the  conventions  of  Barcelona,  1921,  dealing  with 
the  liberty  of  transit. 

The  French  delegation  endeavored  to  rule  out 
the  German  and  Russian  representatives  from  the 
deliberations,  but  the  majority  decided  against  the 
exclusion.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was 
considerable  divergence  of  policy  in  the  .'\llied 
ranks.  "The  Western  nations  needed  Russia. 
Britain  needed  the  Russian  market  for  its  manu- 
factures and  desired  cheap  Russian  wheat.  Italy 
was  equally  anxious  to  open  the  Black  Sea  ports. 
With  comparative  rapidity  national  and  official 
views  both  in  Britain  and  Italy  have  been  changed 
and  the  new  watchword,  voiced  alike  by  Lloyd 
George  and  various  Italian  statesmen,  has  been 
'peace  with  Russia.'  By  contrast,  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  in  a  limited  measure  the  United  States, 
were  more  concerned  with  investments  already 
made  in  Russia  than  with  the  future  Russian  mar- 
ket or  with  imaginary  Russian  food  supplies.  .  .  . 
The  Russian  position  was  enormously  strengthened 
at  the  outset  by  this  obvious  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  nations  which  had  been  enemies  of  Red 
Russia  and  allies  against  Germany.  The  British, 
supported  by  the  Italians,  proclaimed  in  advance 
that  they  must,  as  a  matter  of  national  prosperity, 
reach  a  settlement  with  Russia,  .^nd  since  the 
British  leadership  at  Genoa  was  certain,  Russia  thus 
began  the  conference  with  assured  allies.  In  addi- 
tion, Russia  had  certain  things  with  which  to 
trade.  Money  she  lacked:  immediate  liquid  assets 
were  also  lacking,  but  despite  ,the  contemporary 
misery  and  chaos  in  Russia,  there  was  world-wide 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  natural  resources  of 
Russia  were  almost  incalculably  rich  and  the  west- 
ern nations  which  could  obtain  the  chance  to  ex- 
ploit them  would  profit  enormously.  .  .  .  Still 
another  advantage  Russia  possessed  and  meant  to 
use  to  its  full  extent.  There  was  in  Europe  an- 
other great  nation,  momentarily  broken  by  defeat 
but,  industrially  speaking,  still  the  most  potential 
of  all  the  Continental  states — namely,  Germany. 
The  French  and  Belgians,  who  were  precisely  the 
most  exigent  in  respect  of  Russia,  were  similarly 
the  most  insistent  upon  German  fulfilment  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  marked  German  defeat." 
— F!  H.  Simonds,  Battle  of  Genoa  (American  Re- 
view of  Revie-vs,  June,  1922). — "From  the  state- 
ments given  out  by  the  Soviet  delegates,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  Russian  delegation  as  a  whole 
was  amazed  and  even  staggered  by  the  sweeping 
political  changes — to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  scope 
of  the  financial  clauses — suggested  in  the  allied  re- 
port. It  was  declared  by  them  that  the  demands 
respecting  the  right  of  personal  property  and  pro- 
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tection  for  foreigners  contemplated  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Government  which  would  virtually  wipe 
out  communism  and  impair  Soviet  sovereignty  in 
its  own  dominion." — Genoa  conference  {Neiv  York 
Times  Current  History,  May,  ig22,  p.  326). — "The 
French  were  adamant  in  insisting  on  Soviet  accept- 
ance of  the  Russian  debt  to  France,  and  Lloyd 
George  was  equally  resolved  on  acceptance  of  far- 
reaching  political  changes." — Ibid.,  p.  327. — The 
total  claims  of  Russia's  creditors  amounted  to 
65,000,000,000  gold  francs;  against  this  the  Russian 
delegate  presented  a  counter-claim  for  300,000,- 
Gocooo  gold  francs,  being  Russian  expenditure  in 
the  war  against  Germany  before  the  revolution  of 
IQ17  and  reparation  for  the  damage  sustained  by 
Soviet  Russia  through  the  military  operations  of 
Kolchak,  Denikin  and  Wrangel,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  Allied  governments.  "This  claim  the  Rus- 
sians subsequently  scaled  down  to  50,000,000,000 
gold  rubles — the  equivalent  of  125,000,000,000  gold 
francs.  Having  thus  shown  that  they  owed  the 
Allies  nothing,  but  were  in  reality  a  creditor  na- 
tion, the  Russian  leaders  offered  to  settle  on  the 
basis  of  2,000,000,000  gold  francs,  plus  a  consid- 
erable loan  for  economic  reconstruction.  Tchi- 
cherin  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  persuading  some 
150,000,000  Russian  peasants,  who  believed  that 
the  whole  Czarist  regime  had  been  swept  away,  to 
assume  the  obhgation  to  repay  the  old  debt. 
Lloyd  George  in  reply  pointed  out  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Russian  debt  was  owed  to  French 
peasants.  (Before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
Russian  indebtedness  to  France  on  account  of 
loans  amounted  to  ten  thousand  million  francs.) 
Late  on  April  15,  at  the  close  of  two  days  of  dis- 
cussions, the  British  Premier  told  M.  Tchicherin 
flatly  that  the  Russians  must  abandon  their  fan- 
tastic indemnity  claims,  and  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions:  (i)  Recognize  the  pre-war 
debt  of  Russia;  (2)  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
the  Russian  Government  for  the  sums  borrowed  by 
Russia  from  the  Allies  during  the  war;  (3)  recog- 
nize the  liability  of  the  Soviet  Government  for 
property  owned  by  foreigners,  which  the  Soviet  had 
nationalized.  After  the  Russians  had  accepted  these 
conditions,  Lloyd  George  said,  the  ."Mlies  would  en- 
tertain the  Soviet  suggestion  of  reciprocity  in  the 
case  of  the  damage  done  by  the  anti-Soviet  generals. 
The  Russians  asked  time  to  consider  this." — Genoa 
conference  (New  York  Times  Current  History, 
June,  ig22,  pp.  470-480). — On  the  same  day  Ra- 
kovsky  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee  to 
answer  the  claim  of  6,000,000,000  gold  francs  for 
foreign-owned  property  seized  or  destroyed  in  Rus- 
sia. He  declared  that  his  government  was  pre- 
pared to  recognize  this  claim  provided  that  the 
Allies  recognized  the  Russian  counter-claim  of  30,- 
000,000,000  gold  francs  and  would  pay  to  Russia 
an  initial  instalment  of  2,000,000,000  gold  francs 
on  account.  The  session  terminated  abruptly.  This 
was  on  Saturday,  April  15.  On  the  Sunday  a 
tremendous  coup  was  engineered  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Rapallo,  15  miles  from  Genoa.  On 
Monday  the  Germans  dropped  a  veritable  diplo- 
matic bombshell  among  the  Allied  delegations  when 
they  announced  that  a  Russo-German  entente  had 
been  concluded  at  Rapallo.  By  this  coup,  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  conference — to  prevent 
Germany  and  Russia  from  making  common  cause 
— had  been  frustrated.  Russia  had  won  from  Ger- 
many practically  all  that  the  Allies  had  refused 
her.  (See  Rapallo,  Treaty  of,  ig22.)  Great  con- 
sternation reigned  among  the  Allied  statesmen.  On 
April  18  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy.  Japan,  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland,   Rumania,   Portugal  and   Jugo-Slavia   ad- 


dressed this  note  to  llie  German  delegation:  "The 
undersigned  powers  learned  with  astonishment  that 
in  the  tirst  stage  of  the  Genoa  conference,  Ger- 
many, without  reference  to  the  other  powers 
assembled,  has  secretly  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  questions  covered  by  the 
treaty  are  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the 
representatives  of  Russia  and  those  of  all  the  other 
powers  invited  to  the  conference,  including  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  Chancellor  himself  declared 
at  the  opening  session  that  the  German  delegation 
would  co-operate  with  the  other  powers  for  a  solu- 
tion of  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty 
and  fellowship.  The  undersigned  powers  there- 
fore express  to  the  German  delegation  in  the  frank- 
est terms  their  opinion  that  the  conclusion  of  such 
an  agreement  while  the  conference  was  in  session 
is  a  violation  of  the  conditions  to  which  Germany 
pledged  itself  on  entering  the  conference.  ...  In 
these  circumstances  the  undersigned  do  not  con- 
sider it  fair  or  equitable  that  Germany,  having 
effected  her  own  arrangement  with  Russia,  should 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  an 
arrangement  between  their  countries  and  Russia; 
they  therefore  assume  that  the  German  delegates 
have  by  their  action  renounced  further  participa- 
tion in  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  agree- 
ment between  Russia  and  the  various  countries 
represented  at  the  conference." — Ibid,  p.  482.  The 
question  arose  as  to  whether  Germany,  by  making 
this  treaty,  had  infringed  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  by  which  her  actions  and 
relations  to  the  Allies  were  governed.  Russia  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  conse- 
quently stood  in  an  independent  position.  In  the 
course  of  his  reply  Dr.  Rathenau  said:  "I  came  with 
my  hands  free  to  see  what  Germany  would  get 
at  Genoa.  When  I  saw  that  she  would  get  noth- 
ing, I  acted  as  though  there  had  been  no  Genoa 
conference." 

Thanks  to  the  mediation  of  the  Italian  foreign 
minister,  Signor  Schanzer,  the  German  delegates 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  discussions  on  Russian 
affairs,  while  continuing  to  participate  in  the  re- 
maining work  of  the  conference.  This  proposal 
came  from  Dr.  Julius  Wirth,  the  German  premier, 
submitted  on  April  21,  but  on  the  following  day 
the  problem  was  aggravated  by  a  vigorous  protest 
from  the  French  side,  attacking  the  legality  of  the 
Russo-German  Treaty  as  being  outside  the  scope  of 
Germany's  treaty  engagements  and  of  the  Cannes 
resolutions,  and  calling  upon  the  signatories  to  the 
note  of  .'\pril  18  (see  above)  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter afresh.  At  the  same  time  Germany  was  asked 
for  a  statement  that  there  were  no  secret  clauses  in 
the  treaty  with  Russia.  (Assurances  on  this  last 
point  were  given  by  Tchicherin  in  a  note  to  Bar- 
thou  on  May  1 :  "The  Russian  delegation  an- 
nounces in  the  most  categorical  manner  that  the 
Rapallo  Treaty  does  not  contain  any  secret  clauses 
of  military  or  political  character,  and  the  Russian 
Government  has  not  engaged  in  any  action  of  any 
sort  against  the  interests  of  the  French  nation  or 
any  other  nation  whatsoever.")  Before  the  end 
of  the  month  French  legal  experts  had  submitted 
the  treaty  to  a  microscopic  examination  to  dis- 
cover any  infringements  of  Articles  243  and  260  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  experts  "decided 
that  the  reservations  already  contained  in  the 
Rapallo  treaty  safeguarded  Allied  rights  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  that,  if  they  were  somewhat 
extended,  there  would  be  no  violation."  Acting  on 
this  basis  the  Reparations  Commission  did  not  de- 
mand the  annulment  of  the  Russo-German  Treaty, 
"but  would  require  Germany  to  enlarge  her  reser- 
vations in  the  compact  to   the  point  where  they 
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covered  and  protected  all  Allied  interest." — Based 
on  Genoa  conference  (New  York  Times  Current 
History,  June,  1922), — But  the  storm  raised  by  the 
Russo-German  Treaty  was  by  no  means  allayed. 
While  in  Germany  the  instrument  was  regarded  as 
entirely  innocuous,  there  were  not  a  few  who 
considered  it  a  tactical  blunder  to  have  concluded  it 
during  the  Genoa  conference.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  upon  it  as  the  gravest  menace 
to  their  interests  since  the  war.  In  a  bellicose 
speech  at  Bar-le-Duc  (France)  on  April  24,  M. 
Poincare  announced  that  if  Germany  failed  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission when  the  next  payment  was  due,  on  the 
forthcoming  May  31,  France  would  be  obliged, 
either  with  her  allies  or  alone,  to  take  active  steps 
against  Germany.  "Under  the  double  menace  of 
Rapallo  and  Bar-le-Duc,  the  whole  Genoa  Confer- 
ence staggered.  Crisis  followed  crisis,  the  reports 
of  speedy  dissolution  multiplied  and  to  the  out- 
side world  the  prospect  of  failure  increased  in 
clarity  with  each  day." — F.  H.  Simonds,  Battle  of 
Genoa  (American  Review  of  Reviews,  June,  1922, 
pp.  599-600). — On  May  2  the  Allied  plan  for 
Russian  recognition  was  handed  to  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates, but  without  the  signatures  of  France  and 
Belgium.  On  May  4  the  session  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  settling  international  debts  before 
attempting  to  restore  financial  stability.  The 
French  delegates  protested  that  Lloyd  George  was 
trying  to  help  the  Soviets  arrange  land  terms  which 
would  enable  Russia  to  shift  ownership  of  oil 
lands  from  France  and  Belgium  over  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  on  long  leases  under  the 
guise  of  Russian  land  nationalization.'  To  Lloyd 
George's  proposal  for  a  ten-year  non-aggression 
pact  the  French  were  prepared  to  agree  on  con- 
dition (i)  that  every  European  nation  signed, 
(2)  that  Russia  recognized  all  her  existing  boun- 
daries for  ten  years,  and  (3)  that  France  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  surrender  any  of  her  rights 
of  enforcing  the  Versailles  Treaty.  On  the  same 
day  the  Reparations  Commission  handed  a  long 
note  to  Germany ;  the  reply  came  on  May  28, 
nine  days  after  the  conference  had  broken  up. 
Germany  conceded  all  demands,  conditional  upon 
an  international  loan  on  terms  bearable  to  Ger- 
many. Already  on  May  10  Germany  had  claimed 
that  she  could  not  meet  her  obligations  under  the 
moratorium  of  March  21  before  May  3}  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  loans,  alleging  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  levy  60,000,000,000  marks  new  taxes  before 
May  31.  The  Russian  reply  to  the  Allied  proposals 
was  received  and  published  on  May  11.  While  con- 
sidered conciliatory  in  its  actual  commitments,  the 
note  denounced  the  Allies  in  scathing  terms  and 
accused  them  of  deviating  from  the  line  of  their 
original  proposals  and  of  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  Bolshevik  government.  "Not  one  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  powers  as  the  price  of  re- 
suming commercial  relations  with  Russia  was 
accepted.  Every  offer  of  concessions  which  the 
Russians  had  previously  accepted  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  reply  brought  the  conference  back  to  the 
conditions  that  existed  at  its  opening,  and  even 
further,  for  in  accepting  the  Cannes  invitation  the 
Soviet  had  agreed  to  recognition  of  Russia's  debts. 
The  Russians  now  took  back  their  pledge  to  cancel 
their  counter-claim  of  50,000,000,000  gold  rubles 
against  the  Allies  for  damage  done  by  the  anti- 
Soviet  Russian  armies  with  allied  support,  and 
reverted  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  under  which 
all  debts  would  be  canceled  upon  both  sides.  M. 
Rakovsky,  speaking  for  the  Russian  delegation,  de- 
clared that  it  would  henceforth  stand  upon  this 
principle.  .  .  .  The  French  on  reading  the  Russian 


note  at  once  wired  to  Paris  for  instruction. 
Whether  the  French  and  their  allies  would  with- 
draw was  problematical.  ...  It  was  clearly  inti- 
mated in  the  note  that  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  unless  Russia  received  a  large  international 
loan,  and  the  allied  governments  had  already  made 
it  clear  that  such  a  loan  would  not  be  extended. 
This  refusal  was  confirmed  officially  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  May  11,  the  day  when  the  Russian 
reply  was  received,  when  Sir  Robert  Home,  speak- 
ing for  the  Government,  declared  that  the  British 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  loan  to 
the  Moscow  Government.  .  .  .  After  full  consid- 
eration of  the  Russian  reply,  the  delegation  unani- 
mously agreed  that  all  hope  of  reaching  an  eco- 
nomic settlement  with  the  Soviet  Government  at 
Genoa  must  be  abandoned.  The  impossibility  of 
realizing  Lloyd  George's  other  project — the  making 
of  a  ten-year  non-aggressive  treaty — was  generally 
admitted,  for  this  plan  depended  primarily  on  the 
success  of  an  economic  arrangement  with  Russia. 
.  .  .  Lloyd  George  .  .  .  succeeded  on  May  14  in 
securing  an  agreement  to  begin  a  new  attempt  at 
settlement  at  The  Hague  on  June  15,  the  main 
issues  to  be  decided  between  then  and  the  end  of 
October  being  Russian  credits,  debts  and  private 
property.  Ail  the  powers  pledged  themselves  to 
conclude  no  separate  treaties  with  Russia  up  to 
October  26.  A  special  invitation  was  transmitted 
to  the  United  States  through  .Embassador  Child. 
Secretary  Hughes  declined  this  invitation  on  May 
15,  reiterating  the  American  position  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Russian  reconstruction  and  re-establishment 
of  commerce  and  credit  must  be  preceded  by  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  receipt  of  the  American  refusal  to 
participate  in  the  new  discussions  caused  keen  dis- 
appointment at  Genoa  among  all  the  delegations." 
— New  York  Times  Current  History,  June,  ig22, pp. 
497,  503. — The  conference  decided  on  May  17  to 
adjourn  sine  die  on  the  loth,  after  a  plenary  ses- 
sion on  that  day.  The  Russian  delegation  had 
consented  to  cooperate  in  the  proposed  new  con- 
ference. At  I  o'clock  on  May  19  the  Genoa  con- 
ference came  to  an  end  after  six  weeks  of  hopes 
and  disappointments.  One  direct  result  of  the 
Genoa  conference  was  the  calling  by  Moscow  of 
a  general  conference  of  eastern  nations  to  meet  in 
the  Russian  capital  late  in  June.  Another  was  the 
withdrawal  by  the  Soviet  government  of  its  troops 
concentrated  on  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  which 
move  was  apparently  due  to  the  protest  entered  b>' 
Rumania  at  Genoa,  and  more  particularly  by 
France's  support  and  guarantee  to  Rumania  of  her 
possession  of  Bessarabia,  transferred  to  her  from 
Russia  under  the  peace  settlement  of  1919.  The 
economic  problems  of  Europe,  however,  remained 
unsettled,  although  another  attempt  to  solve  these 
questions  was  made  at  the  Hague  conference  held 
in  June. — See  also  Hague  conference   (1922). 

Protest  of  Georgian  republic  against  Bolshe- 
vist rule.  See  Georgia,  Republic  of:  1922 
(March-April). 

Also  in:  E.  J.  Dillon,  Genoa  and  its  sequel 
(Contemporary  Review,  July,  1922). — Idem,  Genoa 
tournament  (Fortnightly  Review,  June,  1922). — 
D.  J.  Hill,  Illusions  of  Genoa  (North  American 
Review,  Aug.,  1022).^.  S.  Mills,  Genoa  confer- 
ence.—H.  A.  Gibbons,  Introduction  to  world  poli- 
tics, ch.  48. — R.  Picard,  Les  questions  financieres 
a  la  conference  de  Genes  (Revue  d'£conomie 
Politique,  July-Ann.,   1022). 

GENOA  CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTAL  PEO- 
PLES (1922).— This  gathering,  which  opened 
toward  the  end  of  May,  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  Egypt,  India,  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Afghanis- 
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tan,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia  and  the  Lebanon.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  this  congress  con- 
currently with  the  Genoa  economic  and  financial 
conference  of  the  Allied  powers,  but  owing  to  the 
late  arrival  of  the  delegates  the  congress  did  not 
open  until  after  the  conference  had  closed.  The 
congress  was  held  behind  closed  doors.  An  Egyp- 
tian Nationalist,  Abdul  Hamid  Said,  presided,  and 
Chekib  Arslan,  a  Syrian  emigre,  usually  resident  in 
Berlin,  acted  as  secretary.  A  voluminous  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  protesting  against  European  im- 
perialism and  declaring  that  "if  imperialism  will 
not  take  our  friendship,  it  will  have  to  reckon  with 
our  enmity."  The  congress  also  made  the  following 
demands;  The  extension  to  the  entire  East  of  the 
European  and  American  code  of  international  law; 
the  abolition  of  the  mandates;  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  eastern  peoples  to  organize  them- 
selves in  their  own  way  as  wholly  independent 
states;  complete  withdrawal  of  European  troops 
from  all  territory  occupied  by  them  in  the  East; 
all  eastern  states  to  be  admitted  to  full  member- 
ship of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  pact  of  non- 
aggression  to  be  extended  to   the  eastern  states. 

GENOLA,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  France:  1799 
(August-December) . 

GENPEI  ERA,  Japan.    See  Japan:  1159-1199. 

GENRO,  or  Elder  statesmen.  See  Japan: 
1868-1894;  1804-1912;  1918-1921;  1921-1922; 
Japan,  Constitution  of. 

GENS,  GENTES,  GENTILES.— "When  Ro- 
man history  begins,  there  were  within  the  city,  and 
subordinate  to  the  common  city  government,  a 
large  number  of  smaller  bodies,  each  of  which  pre- 
served its  individuality  and  some  semblance  of  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  These  were  clans  [gens],  and 
in  prehistoric  times  each  of  them  is  taken  to  have 
had  an  independent  political  existence,  living  apart, 
worshiping  its  own  gods,  and  ruled  over  by  its 
own  chieftain.  This  clan  organization  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peculiar  at  all  to  Rome,  but 
ancient  society  in  general  was  composed  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  such  bodies,  which,  at  the  out- 
set, treated  with  each  other  in  a  small  way  as 
nations  might  treat  with  each  other  to-day.  It 
needs  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  this  is  a  matter  of  in- 
ference, not  of  historical  proof.  The  earliest  politi- 
cal divisions  in  Latium  of  which  we  have  any 
trace  consisted  of  such  clans  united  into  communi- 
ties. If  they  ever  existed,  separately,  therefore 
their  union  must  have  been  deliberate  and  artificial, 
and  the  body  thus  formed  was  the  canton  ('civitas' 
or  'populus').  Each  canton  had  a  fixed  common 
stronghold  Ccapitolium,'  'height,'  or  'arx' — cf. 
'arceo' — 'citadel')  situated  on  some  central  eleva- 
tion. The  clans  dwelt  around  in  hamlets  ('vici'  or 
'pagi')  scattered  through  the  canton.  Originally, 
the  central  stronghold  was  not  a  place  of  residence 
like  the  'pagi,'  but  a  place  of  refuge  .  .  .  and  a 
place  of  meeting.  ...  In  all  of  this,  therefore,  the 
clan  seems  to  lie  at  the  very  foundation.  .  .  .  Any 
clan  in  the  beginning,  of  course,  must  have  been 
simply  a  family.  When  it  grew  so  large  as  to  be 
divided  into  sections,  the  sections  were  known  as 
families  ('familiae')  and  their  union  was  the  clan. 
In  this  view  the  family,  as  we  find  it  existing  in 
the  Roman  state,  was  a  subdivision  of  the  clan. 
In  other  words,  historically,  families  did  not  unite 
to  form  clans,  but  the  clan  was  the  primitive  thing, 
and  the  families  were  its  branches.  Men  thus 
recognized  kinship  of  a  double  character.  They 
were  related  to  all  the  members  of  their  clan  as 
'gentiles,'  and  again  more  closely  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  branch  of  the  clan  at  once  as  'gen- 
tiles' and  also  as  'agnati.'     As  already  stated,  men 


belonged  to  the  same  family  ('agnati')  when  they 
could  trace  their  descent  throuuh  males  from  a 
common  ancestor  who  gave  its  name  to  the  family, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  was  its  eponym.  Be- 
tween the  members  of  a  clan  the  chief  evidence  of 
relationship  in  historical  times  was  tradition.  .  .  . 
We  have  thus  outlined  what  is  known  as  the 
patriarchal  theory  of  society,  and  hinted  at  its 
application  to  certain  facts  in  Roman  history.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  only  a 
theory,  and  that  it  is  open  to  some  apparent  and 
to  some  real  criticism." — A.  Tighe,  Development  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  ch.  2. — T.  Mommsen,  His- 
tpry  of  Rome,  bk.  i,  ch.  5. — "The  patricians  were 
divided  into  certain  private  associations,  called 
Gentes,  which  we  may  translate  Houses  or  Clans. 
All  the  members  of  each  Gens  were  called  gentiles ; 
and  they  bore  the  same  name,  which  always  ended 
in  -ius;  as  for  instance,  every  member  of  the  Julian 
Gens  was  a  Julius;  every  member  of  the  Cornelian 
Gens  was  a  Cornelius,  and  so  on.  Now  in  every 
Gens  there  were  a  number  of  Families  which  were 
distinguished  by  a  name  added  to  the  name  of  the 
Gens.  Thus  the  Scipios,  Sullas,  Cinnas,  Cethegi, 
LentuH,  were  all  families  of  the  Cornelian  Gens. 
Lastly,  every  person  of  every  Family  was  denoted 
by  a  name  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  Gens.  The 
name  of  the  person  was,  in  Latin,  praenomen ;  that 
of  the  Gens  or  House,  nomen,  that  of  the  Family, 
cognomen.  Thus  Caius  Julius  Cssar  was  a  person 
of  the  Cjesar  Family  in  the  Julian  Gens;  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  was  a  person  of  the  Scipio  Family 
in  the  Cornelian  Gens;  and  so  forth." — H.  G. 
Liddell,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  i,  ch.  3. — "There  is 
no  word  in  the  English  language  which  satisfac- 
torily renders  the  Latin  word  'gens.'  The  term 
'clan'  is  apt  to  mislead;  for  the  Scotch  Highland 
clans  were  very  different  from  the  Roman  'gentes.' 
The  word  'House'  is  not  quite  correct,  for  it  al- 
ways implies  relationship,  which  was  not  essential 
in  the  'gens';  but  for  want  of  a  better  word  we 
shall  use  'House'  to  express  'gens,'  except  where 
the  spirit  of  the  language  rejects  the  term  and  re- 
quires 'family'  instead.  The  German  language  has 
in  the  word  'Geschlecht'  an  almost  equivalent  term 
for  the  Latin  'Gens'.  " — W.  Ihne,  History  of  Rome, 
bk.  I,  ch.  13,  foot-note. — See  also  Rome:  Ancient 
kingdom:  Early  character,  etc.;  Genesis  of  the 
people. 

Greek  gens.  See  Greece:  B.C.  8th  century; 
Phyl,e. 

Also  in:  F.  de  Coulanges,  Ancient  city,  bk.  2, 
ch.  10. 

GENSERIC,  or  Gaeseric  (c.  400-477),  king  of 
the  Vandals,  428-477.  See  Vantjals:  429-439;  431- 
533;  Barb.\eian  invasions:  423-455;  Rome:  Em- 
pire:  455;   Europe:    Ethnology:   Migrations:   Map. 

GENSONNE,  Armand  (1758-1793),  French 
revolutionist.  Deputy  of  the  Gironde  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  1 791 -1792;  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  1 792-1 793  and  president  of 
it  for  two  weeks  in  March,  1793;  was  guillotined 
as  a  Girondist 

GENTES,  Gentiles.    See  Gens. 

GENTLEMEN'S  AGREEMENT,  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  whereby  the 
latter  pledged  herself  to  restrict  emigration  of  her 
laborers  to  the  United  States.  See  Japan:  1905- 
1914;  CAx-rFORNTA:  1900-1920;  Race  probi.ei.is: 
1904-1909. 

GENUCIAN  LAW.— A  law  which  prohibited 
the  taking  of  interest  for  loans  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  at  Rome,  342  B.  C,  on  the  proposal  of 
the  tribune  Genucius;  but  modern  historians  are 
skeptical  as  to  the  actual  enactment  of  the  law. — 
W.  Ihne,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  3,  ch.  5. 
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GEOFFREY,  first  duke  of  Brittany.  See  Brit- 
TANv:   902-1237. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  (c.  iioo- 
1154),  Early  Englbh  historian  and  bishop  of 
Asaph.  His  "Historia  Britonum''  became  the 
source  and  model  for  poets  and  chroniclers  even 
before  his  death.  Sec  History:  19;  English  lit- 
erature:   Iith-i4th  centuries. 

GEOGRAPHY:     Influence   upon   history,  as 
shown  in  various  countries. 
Abyssinia.     See   Abvssi.nia. 
Afghanistan.      See    Afghanistan:     Geographic 
description ;   Kuyber  Pass. 

Africa.  See  Africa:  Geographic  descriptioii ; 
Modern  European  occupation:  1014-1920:  Climatic 
conditions. 

Alexandria.  See  Hellenism:  Science  and  in- 
vention. 

Alsace-Lorraine.  See  Alsace-Lorraine:  Its 
history,  etc. 

America.  See  America:  Politico-geographical 
survey. 

Armenia.  See  Arj.ienia:  Geographical  descrip- 
tion;  Physical  features. 

Asia.     See  Asia:   Influence  of  geography,  etc. 
Asia  Minor.     See  Asia  Minor:   Name. 
Assyria.     See  Assytwa:   The  land. 
Austria.     See  Austria:    Geography. 
Babylonia.    See  Babylonia:  Land  and  its  char- 
acteristics. 

Balkans.  See  Balkan  states:  Geographical 
position. 

British  empire.  See  British  empire:  Expansion, 
etc.:    Beginnings. 

Central  America.  See  Central  America: 
Geographical  description. 

China.  See  China:  Geography  of  China  proper, 
etc. 

Crete.  See  Crete:  Effect  of  position  and  physi- 
cal features,  etc. 

Egypt.  See  Egypt:  Position  and  nature  of  the 
country. 

England.    See  England:  Area,  etc. 
Europe.    See  Europe:  Geography;  Introduction 
to    the    historic    period:    Geographic    background; 
Alps:   As  barriers. 

Finland.     See  Finland:  Territory. 
France.    See  France:  Geographic  description. 
Greece.     See  Greece:  The  land. 
India.     See  India:    Geographical  description. 
Italy.     See  Alps:  As  barriers;  Brenner  Pass. 
Japan.     See  Japan:  Land. 
Netherlands.     See  Netherlands:   Geography. 
Pacific  ocean.    See  P.^cmc  ocean:  Geographical 
description. 

Philippine    islands.     See    Philippine   islands: 
Geographical  features  and  natural  resources. 
Russia.     See  Russia:   Climate. 
Scandinavia.     See  Normans:   8th-9th  centuries. 
Spain.     See   Spain:    Geography    of    the    Iberian 
peninsula. 

United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  Historical  geog- 
raphy. 

Influence  upon  language.     See  Phtlology:   11. 

GEOK  TEPE,  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 

Transcaspia  on  the  Transcaspian  railway.     It  was 

besieged  and  captured  by  the  Russians  in  1881.    See 

Russia:   i8:;9-i88i. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  United  States. 
See   Interior,  Department  of  the. 

GEOLOGY.  See  Science:  Modern:  20th  cen- 
tury:  Geology. 

Relation  to  evolution.  See  Evolution:  His- 
torical development  of  the  idea. 

GEOMORI,  or  Gamori. — "As  far  as  our  im- 
perfect information  enables  us  to  trace,  these  early 


oligarchies  of  the  Grecian  states,  against  which  the 
first  usurping  despots  contended,  contained  in 
themselves  more  repulsive  elements  of  inequality, 
and  more  mischievous  barriers  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  population,  than  the  oligarchies 
of  later  days.  .  .  .  The  oligarchy  was  not  (like 
the  government  so  denominated  in  subsequent 
times  I  the  government  of  a  rich  few  over  the  less 
rich  and  the  poor,  but  that  of  a  peculiar  order, 
sometimes  a  Patrician  order,  over  all  the  remaining 
society.  .  .  .  The  countr>'-population,  or  villagers 
who  tilled  the  land,  seem  in  these  early  times  to 
have  been  held  to  a  painful  dependence  on  the  great 
proprietors  who  lived  in  the  fortified  town,  and 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  dress  and  habits  of 
their  own,  which  often  drew  upon  them  an  un- 
friendly nickname.  .  .  .  The  governing  proprietors 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Gamori,  or  Geomori. 
according  as  the  Doric  or  Ionic  dialect  might  be 
used  in  describing  them,  since  they  were  found  in 
states  belonging  to  one  race  as  well  as  to  the  other. 
They  appear  to  have  constituted  a  close  order, 
transmitting  their  privileges  to  their  children,  but 
admitting  no  new  members  to  a  participation.  The 
principle  called  by  Greek  thinkers  a  Timocracy 
(the  apportionment  of  political  rights  and  privileges 
according  to  comparative  property)  seems  to  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  applied  in  the  earlier  times. 
We  know  no  example  of  it  earlier  than  Solon." — 
G.  Grotc,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  cli.  g. 
GEONIM.    See  Gaon. 

GEORGE  I  (1660-1727),  king  of  England,  1714- 
1727.  First  of  the  Hanoverian  or  Brunswick  line. 
See  England:   1714-1721. 

George  II  (1683-1760),  king  of  England,  1727- 
1760.     See  England:  1727-1741. 

George  III  (1738-1820),  king  of  England,  1760- 
1820.  See  England:  1760-1763;  1765-1768;  1776- 
1778;  1788-1789;  1806-1812;  1816-1820;  U.  S.  A.: 
1774  (May-July);  1776  (January-June):  King 
George's  war  measures;  North  Carolina:  I775- 
1776. 

George  IV  (George  Augustus  Frederick) 
( 1 762-1830),  king  of  England,  1820-1830,  See 
England:  1816-1820;  1830:  Death  of  George  IV. 

George  V  (1865-  ),  king  of  England, 
since  iqio.  First  monarch  of  the  House  of  Wind- 
sor. See  England:  1910;  1016  (December);  Aus- 
tralia: 1900  (September-December)  ;  1901  (May)  ; 
British  Museum:  1S80-1Q16;  Ulster:  1921; 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  40;  41; 
Windsor,  House  of. 

George  I  (1845-1913),  king  of  Greece,  1863- 
1913.  Second  son  of  King  Christian  IX  of  Den- 
mark, and  was  called  Prince  William  of  Denmark; 
ascended  the  throne  of  Greece  as  George  I  with  the 
consent  of  the  Great  Powers,  1863 ;  assassinated  at 
Salonika,  March  19,  1913.  See  Greece:  1830- 
1862;  1864-1893 ;  1913:  Assassination  of  King 
George;  Turkey:  1897-1899;  World  War:  1914: 
III.  Balkans:  b. 

George  II  (i8qo-  ),  king  of  Greece  since 
1022.     See  Greece:    1922    (September-October). 

George,  "the  Bearded"  (1471-1539),  duke  of 
Saxony.     See  Saxony:   1180-1553. 

GEORGE,  David  Lloyd.  See  Lloyd  George, 
Da\td. 

GEORGE,  Henry  (1839-1897),  American  econ- 
omist. In  his  most  famous  work,  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  published  1879,  he  popularized  and  gave 
body  to  the  economic  proposition  later  known  as 
the  Single  Tax.  His  book  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages  and  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  nominated  for  mayor  of  New  York,  1886, 
but  defeated;  again  nominated  by  the  labor  ele- 
ment, 1897,  but  died  suddenly  three  days  before  the 
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election. — See  also  Single  tax:  History  of  the  idea. 
GEORGE,   Stefan    (1868-         ),   German   poet. 
See   German   literature:    igoo-iQ22. 

GEORGE,  William  Reuben  (1866-  ), 
founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic.  See 
Prison  reform:  George  Junior  Republic. 

GEORGE,  Fort:  Its  capture.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1813    (.•\pril-july). 

GEORGE  FREDERICK,  prince  of  Waldeck. 
See  Walheck.  Georg  FrIedrich. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  (1597-1640),  elector  of 
Brandenburg.     See  Brandenburg:    1630-1634. 

GEORGIA,  southern  state  of  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the 
Union.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina;  on  the  west  by  Alabama;  on 
the  c.ist  by  South  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
and  on  the  south  by  Florida.  The  area  is  59,265 
square  miles,  of  which  540  square  miles  are  water. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1920, 
aggregated  2,895,832  inhabitants.  Georgia  ranks 
second  among  the  cotton  producing  states  of  the 
Union.  Among  her  other  agricultural  products 
are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rice  and  sugar  cane.  The 
fisheries,  particularly  the  oyster  and  shad  fisheries, 
as  well  as  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state,  are  of 
great  importance.  See  U.  S.  A.:  Economic  map. 
Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Apalachee  In- 
dians. 

1539-1542. — Traversed  by  Hernando  de  Soto. 
See  Florida:   1528-1542. 

1629. — Included  in  the  Carolina  grant  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath.     See  .America:   1629. 

1663. — Included  in  the  Carolina  grant  to 
Monk,  Clarendon,  and  others.  See  North  Caro- 
lina:   1663-1670, 

1732-1739. — Oglethorpe's  colony. — "Among  the 
members  of  Parliament  during  the  rule  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  one  almost  unknown  to  us 
now,  but  deserving  of  honour  beyond  most  men 
of  his  time.  His  name  was  James  Oglethorpe.  He 
was  a  soldier,  and  had  fought  against  the  Turks 
and  in  the  great  Marlborough  wars  against  Louis 
XIV.  In  advanced  life  he  became  the  friend  of 
Samuel  Johnson.  Dr.  Johnson  urged  him  to  write 
some  account  of  his  adventures.  'I  know  no  one,' 
he  said,  'whose  life  would  be  more  interesting: 
if  I  were  furnished  with  materials  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  write  it.'  Edmund  Burke  considered  him 
'a  more  extraordinary  person  than  any  he  had  ever 
read  of.'  John  Wesley  'blessed  God  that  ever  he 
was  born  '  Oglethorpe  attained  the  great  age  of 
ninety-six,  and  died  in  the  year  1785.  ...  In  Ogle- 
thorpe's time  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  creditor  to 
imprison,  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  man  who 
owed  him  money  and  was  not  able  to  pay  it.  It 
was  a  common  circumstance  that  a  man  should  be 
imprisoned  during  a  long  series  of  years  for  a 
trifling  debt.  Oglethorpe  had  a  friend  upon  whom 
this  hard  fate  had  fallen.  His  attention  was  thus 
painfully  called  to  the  cruelties  which  were  inflicted 
upon  the  unfortunate  and  helpless.  He  appealed 
to  Parliament,  and  after  inquiry  a  partial  remedy 
was  obtained.  The  benevolent  exertions  of  Ogle- 
thorpe procured  liberty  for  multitudes  who  but 
for  him  might  have  ended  their  lives  in  captivity. 
This,  however,  did  not  content  him.  Liberty  was 
an  incomplete  gift  to  men  who  had  lost,  or  per- 
haps had  scarcely  ever  possessed,  the  faculty  of 
earning  their  own  maintenance.  Oglethorpe  de- 
vised how  he  might  carry  these  unfortunates  to  a 
new  world,  where,  under  happier  auspices,  they 
might  open  a  fresh  career.  He  obtained  [1732] 
from  King  George  II.  a  charter  by  which  the  coun- 
try between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatamaha,  and 
stretching  westward  to  the  Pacific,  was  erected  into 


the  province  of  Georgia.  It  was  to  be  a  refuge 
for  the  deserving  poor,  and  next  to  them  for  Prot- 
estants suffering  persecution.  Parliament  voted 
£10,000  in  aid  of  the  humane  enterprise,  and  many 
benevolent  persons  were  liberal  with  their  gifts.  In 
November  the  first  exodus  of  the  insolvent  took 
place.  Oglethorpe  sailed  with  120  emigrants,  mainly 
selected  from  the  prisons — penniless,  but  of  good 
repute.  He  surveyed  the  coasts  of  Georgia,  and 
chose  a  site  for  the  capital  of  his  new  State.  He 
pitched  his  tent  where  Savannah  now  stands,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  line  of  streete 
and  squares.  Next  year  the  colony  was  joined  by 
about  a  hundred  German  Protestants,  who  were 
then  under  persecution  for  their  beliefs.  .  .  ,  The 
fame  of  Oglethorpe's  enterprise  spread  over  Europe. 
All  struggling  men,  against  whom  the  battle  of  life 
went  hard,  looked  to  Georgia  as  a  land  of  promise. 
They  were  the  men  who  most  urgently  required  to 
emigrate;  but  they  were  not  always  the  men  best 
fitted  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  immigrant's 
life.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  slow.  The 
poor  persons  of  whom  it  was  originally  composed 
were  honest  but  ineffective,  and  could  not  in 
Georgia  more  than  in  England  find  out  the  way  to 
become  self-supporting.  Encouragements  were 
given  which  drew  from  Germany,  from  Switzer- 
land, and  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  men  of 
firmer  texture  of  mind — better  fitted  to  subdue  the 
wilderness  and  bring  forth  its  treasures.  With 
Oglethorpe  there  went  out,  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Georgia  [1736],  the  two  brothers  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  Charles  went  as  secretary  to  the 
Governor.  John  was  even  then,  although  a  very 
young  man,  a  preacher  of  unusual  promise.  ...  He 
spent  two  years  in  Georgia,  and  these  were  unsuc- 
cessful years.  His  character  was  unformed ;  his 
zeal  out  of  proportion  to  his  discretion.  The  people 
felt  that  he  preached  'personal  satires'  at  them.  He 
involved  himself  in  quarrels,  and  at  last  had  to 
leave  the  colony  secretly,  fearing  arrest  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  whom  he  had  offended.  He  re- 
turned to  begin  his  great  career  in  England,  with 
the  feeling  that  his  residence  in  Georgia  had  been 
of  much  value  to  himself,  but  of  very  little  to  the 
people  whom  he  sought  to  benefit.  Just  as  Wesley 
reached  England,  his  fellow-labourer  George  White- 
field  sailed  for  Georgia.  ...  He  founded  an  Or- 
phan-House at  Savannah,  and  supported  it  by 
contributions — obtained  easily  from  men  under  the 
power  of  his  unequalled  eloquence.  He  visited 
Georgia  very  frequently,  and  his  love  for  that 
colony  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  Slavery 
was,  at  the  outset,  forbidden  in  Georgia.  It  was 
opposed  to  the  gospel,  Oglethorpe  said,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  allowed.  He  foresaw,  besides,  what 
has  been  so  bitterly  experienced  since,  that  slavery 
must  degrade  the  poor  white  labourer.  But  soon 
a  desire  sprung  up  among  the  less  scrupulous  of  the 
settlers  to  have  the  use  of  slaves.  Within  seven 
years  from  the  first  landing,  slave-ships  were  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  at  Savannah." — R.  Mac- 
kenzie, America:  History,  bk.  i,  ch.  10. — See  also 
U.S.A.:   1607-1752. 

Also  in:  T.  M.  Harris,  Biographical  memorials 
of  James  Oglethorpe,  ch.  i-io.- — R.  Wright,  Memoir 
of  General  James  Oglethorpe,  ch.  1-9. — G.  White, 
Historical  collections  of  Georgia,  pp.  1-20. 

1733-1735. — Laws  against  liquor.  See  Liquor 
problem:  United  States:  1607-1775. 

1734.  —  Settlement  of  the  Salzburgers.  —  "As 
early  as  October  the  12th,  1732,  the  'Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge'  expressed 
to  the  Trustees  a  desire  'that  the  persecuted  Salz- 
burgers should  have  an  asylum  provided  for  them 
in   Georgia.'  .  .  .  These   Germans  belonged  to  the 
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Archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  then  the  most  eastern 
district  of  Bavaria;  but  now  forminK  a  detached 
district  in  upper  Austria,  and  called  Salzburg  from 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Salzer,  which  is  made  by 
the  approximating  of  the  Norric  and  Rhetian  Alps. 
Their  ancestors,  the  Vallenges  of  Piedmont,  had 
been  compelled  by  the  barbarities  of  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  to  find  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  perse- 
cution in  the  Alpine  passes  and  vales  of  Salzburg 
and  the  Tyrol,  before  the  Reformation;  and  fre- 
quently since  had  they  been  hunted  out  by  the 
hirehngs  and  soldiery  of  the  Church  of  Ronje.  .  .  . 
The  quietness  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  nearly 
half  a  century  was  now  rudely  broken  in  upon  by 
Leopold,  Count  of  Firmian  and  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  who  determined  to  reduce  them  to  the 
Papal  faith  and  power.  He  began  in  the  year 
i72g,  and,  ere  he  ended  in  1732,  not  far  from 
30,000  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  to  seek 
among  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe  that  charity 
and  peace  which  were  denied  them  in  the  glens  and 
fastnesses  of  their  native  Alps.  More  than  two- 
thirds  settled  in  the  Prussian  States;  the  rest  spread 
themselves  over  England,  Holland,  and  other  Prot- 
estant countries.  ThriUing  is  the  story  of  their 
exile.  The  march  of  these  Salzburgers  constitutes 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  sym- 
pathies of  Reformed  Christendom  were  awakened 
on  their  behalf,  and  the  most  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  assistance  were  everywhere  given  them." 
Forty-two  families,  numbering  seventy-eight  per- 
sons, accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Georgia, 
receiving  allotments  of  land  and  provisions  until 
they  could  gather  a  harvest.  They  arrived  at 
Savannah  in  March,  1734,  and  were  settled  at  a 
spot  which  they  selected  for  themselves,  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  interior.  "Oglethorpe  marked 
out  for  them  a  town;  ordered  workmen  to  assist  in 
building  houses ;  and  soon  the  whole  body  of  Ger- 
mans went  up  to  their  new  home  at  Ebenezer."— 
W.  B.  Stevens,  History  of  Georgia,  v.  i,  bk.  2, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in:  F.  Shoberl,  Persecutions  of  popery,  v.  2, 
ch.  g. — E.  B.  Speirs,  Salzburgers  (English  Historical 
Review,  Oct.,  i8qo). 

1735. — First  Moravian  settlement.  See  Mo- 
ravian, OR  BoHEitnAN,  Brethren:  In  Saxony  and 
America. 

1735-1749. —  Slavery  question.  —  Original  ex- 
clusion and  subsequent  admission  of  negro 
slaves. — Among  the  fundamental  regulations  of 
the  trustees  was  one  prohibiting  negro-slavery  in 
the  colony.  "It  was  policy  and  not  philanthropy 
which  prohibited  slavery ;  for,  though  one  of  the 
trustees,  in  a  sermon  to  recommend  charity,  de- 
clared, 'Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it  will,  there  is  an 
honest  reluctance  in  humanity  against  buying  and 
selling,  and  regarding  those  of  our  own  species  as 
our  wealth  and  possessions' ;  and  though  Ogle- 
thorpe himself,  speaking  of  slavery  as  against  'the 
gospel  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  England,' 
asserted,  'we  refused,  as  trustees,  to  make  a  law 
permitting  such  a  horrid  crime';  yet  in  the  official 
publications  of  that  body  its  inhibition  is  based 
only  on  political  and  prudential,  and  not  on  hu- 
mane and  liberal  grounds;  and  even  Oglethorpe 
owned  a  plantation  and  negroes  near  Parachucla 
in  South  Carolina,  about  forty  miles  above  Sa- 
vannah. .  .  .  Their  [the  trustees]  design  was  to 
provide  for  poor  but  honest  persons,  to  erect  a 
barrier  between  South  Carolina  and  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  to  establish  a  wine  and  silk-grow- 
ing colony.  It  was  thought  by  the  trustees  that 
neither  of  these  designs  could  be  secured  if  slavery 
was  introduced.  .  .  .  But  while  the  trustees  dis- 
allowed negroes,  they  instituted  a  system  of  white 


slavery  which  was  fraught  with  evil  to  the  servants 
and  to  the  colony.  These  were  white  servants, 
consisting  of  Welch,  English,  or  German,  males  and 
females — families  and  individuals — who  were  in- 
dented to  individuals  or  the  trustees,  for  a  period 
of  from  four  to  fourteen  years.  ...  On  arriving  in 
Georgia,  their  service  was  sold  for  the  term  of 
indenture,  or  apportioned  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
magistrates,  as  their  necessities  required.  .  .  .  Two 
years  had  not  elapsed  sii»ce  the  landing  of  Ogle- 
thorpe before  many  complaints  originated  from  this 
cause;  and  in  the  summer  of  1735  a  petition, 
signed  by  seventeen  freeholders,  setting  forth  the 
unprofitableness  of  white  servants,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  negroes,  was  carried  by  Mr.  Hugh  Sterling 
to  the  trustees,  who,  however,  resented  the  appeal 
as  an  insult  to  their  honour.  .  .  .  The  plan  for  sub- 
stituting white  for  black  labour  failed  through  the 
sparseness  of  the  supply  and  the  refractoriness  of 
the  servants.  As  a  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  settlers  to  procure  adequate  help,  the  lands 
granted  them  remained  uncleared,  and  even  those 
which  the  temporary  industry  of  the  first  occupants 
prepared  remained  uncultivated.  .  .  .  There  accu- 
mulated on  the  trustees'  hands  a  body  of  idle, 
clamourous,  mischief-making  men,  who  employed 
their  time  in  declaiming  against  the  very  govern- 
ment whose  charity  both  fed  and  clothed  them.  .  .  . 
For  nearly  fifteen  years  from  1735,  the  date  of  the 
first  petition  for  negroes,  and  the  date  of  their 
express  law  against  their  importation,  the  trustees 
refused  to  listen  to  any  similar  representations, 
except  to  condemn  them,"  and  they  were  supported 
by  the  Salzburgers  and  the  Highlanders,  both  of 
whom  opposed  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves. 
But  finally,  in  1740,  the  firmness  of  the  trustees 
gave  way  and  they  yielded  to  the  clamor  of  the 
discontented  colony.  The  importation  of  black 
slaves  was  permitted,  under  certain  regulations  in- 
tended to  diminish  the  evils  of  the  institution.  "The 
change  in  the  tenure  of  grants,  and  the  permission 
to  hold  slaves,  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony." — W.  B.  Stevens,  History  of 
Georgia,  xi.  i,  bk.  2,  ch.  g. 

1735-1750. — Methods  of  laying  out  grants. — 
Savannah. — Georgia  towns  and  New  England 
towns. — "It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Georgia  was 
largely  settled  in  communities  or  towns  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  New  England.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  policy  ...  of  making  trust  deeds  for 
several  thousand  acres  to  be  laid  out  and  sub- 
divided among  the  settlers  sent  over  by  the  Trust. 
There  were  in  all  eight  of  these  large  tracts,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  ten  thou- 
sand acres;  and  most  of  the  people  of  the  province 
were  located  in  one  of  the  towns  or  villages  that 
developed  from  these  trust  deeds.  Savannah  was 
the  first  of  the  towns  to  be  established,  and  it 
served  as  a  model  for  the  later  ones.  Since  this  is 
true,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  study  the  general 
plan  of  Savannah  as  a  type  of  the  Georgia  towns. 
It  was  laid  off  for  two  hundred  and  forty  freeholds, 
the  quantity  of  land  necessary  being  twenty-four 
square  miles  or  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  acres.  Of  this  land,  twelve  thousand  acres 
were  used  for  actual  grants  to  settlers  while  the 
remainder  was  used  for  roadways,  streets.  Trust 
reserves,  commons,  and  the  like.  The  town  proper 
was  laid  off  into  wards  of  forty  building  lots  each, 
and  these  wards  were  subdivided  into  tithings  of 
ten  lots  each.  Wide  streets  and  numerous  squares 
for  market  purposes  were  left ;  and  in  every  ward 
was  left  one  large  square  to  accommodate  people 
from  the  country  if  these  should  ever  need  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  town.  Around  the  residence 
and  business  portions  of  the  town  were  the  com- 
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mons  which  were  planned  for  grazing  cattle  and 
for  recreation.  The  building  lots  were  each  sixty 
by  ninety  feet,  fronting  two  streets.  Each  owner 
of  such  a  lot  would  have  a  garden  plot  beyond  the 
town  commons,  and  this  was  large  enough  to  make 
the  combined  area  of  lot  and  garden  amount  to 
five  acres  as  planned  by  the  Trustees.  As  a  rule, 
adventurers  would  not  have  their  lands  laid  off 
within  the  limits  of  one  of  these  especially  assigned 
tracts,  but  they  were  given  estates  adjoining  the 
towns  or  villages,  though  not  infrequently  they 
were  allowed  a  building  lot  within  the  town  for  a 
residence  only.  While  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  Georgia  villages,  with  Savannah  as  a  type,  was 
something  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  or  other  New 
England  colonies,  there  were  several  points  of  dif- 
ference that  should  be  noied.  In  general  appear- 
ance, the  Georgia  villages  were  much  more  compact, 
due  to  the  small  building  lots,  though  the  streets 
and  squares  were  perhaps  wider  than  the  average 
ones  in  New  England  towns.  This  compactness 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  designed  as 
a  buffer  Colony  against  the  Spanish ;  and  each  town 
was  therefore  considered,  and  to  a  degree  arranged, 
as  a  garrison.  In  respects  other  than  appearance, 
the  settlements  in  Georgia  were  still  more  unlike 
the  New  England  towns.  The  latter  owned  all  the 
land  within  their  limits  and  could  prescribe  what 
should  be  done  with  it,  while  in  Georgia  all  vacant 
land  was  owned  by  the  Common  Council,  three 
thousand  miles  away.  Again,  a  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  to  a  considerable  e.xtent  self-governing 
and  could  regulate  entirely  its  internal  affairs,  while 
no  Georgia  village  ever  enjoyed  this  privilege  under 
proprietary  rule.  There  were  some  decided  dis- 
advantages in  laying  out  lots  and  farms  so  regu- 
larly. Much  of  the  land  in  Georgia  was  not  well 
adapted  to  cultivation;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
find  large  tracts  of  it  that  would  all  -be  good. 
As  a  result,  when  towns  were  laid  out  and  when 
the  various  divisions  were  distributed,  some  set- 
tlers would  surely  get  poor  land  either  for  their 
gardens  or  for  their  farms  or  for  both." — J.  R. 
McCain,  Georgia  as  a  proprietary  province,  p.  273. 
1738-1743. — War  with  the  Spaniards  of  Flor- 
ida.— Discontent  in  the  colony. — "The  assiento 
enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by  the  English 
South  Sea  Company,  the  privilege,  that  is,  of 
transporting  to  the  Spanish  colonies  a  certain 
number  of  slaves  annually,  .  .  .  was  made  a  cover 
for  an  extensive  smuggling  trade  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  into  which  private  merchants  also 
entered.  ...  To  guard  against  these  systematic 
infractions  of  their  laws,  the  Spaniards  maintained 
a  numerous  fleet  of  vessels  in  the  preventive  service, 
known  as  'guarda  costas,'  by  which  some  severities 
were  occasionally  exercised  on  suspected  or  detected 
smugglers.  These  severities,  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  resounded  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
served  to  revive  in  England  and  the  colonies  a 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  which,  since  the  time 
of  Philip  II.,  had  never  wholly  died  out.  Such 
was  the  temper  and  position  of  the  two  nations 
when  the  colonization  of  Georgia  was  begun,  of 
which  one  avowed  object  was  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  the  runaway 
slaves  of  South  Carolina  were  accustomed  to  find 
shelter,  receiving  in  Florida  an  assignment  of 
lands,  and  being  armed  and  organized  into  com- 
panies, as  a  means  of  strengthening  that  feeble 
colony.  A  message  sent  to  St.  Augustine  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  South  Carolina  run- 
aways met  with  a  point  blank  refusal,  and  the 
feeling  against  the  Spaniards  ran  very  high  in 
consequence.  .  .  .  Oglethorpe  .  .  .  returned  from 
bis  second  visit  to  England  [September,  1738],  with 


a  newly-enlisted  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  ap- 
pointment, also,  of  military  commander  for  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carolinas,  with  orders  'to  give  no 
offense,  but  to  repel  force  by  force.'  Both  in 
Spain  and  England  the  administrators  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  anxious  for  peace.  .  .  .  The  ferocious 
clamors  of  the  merchants  and  the  mob  .  .  .  abso- 
lutely forced  Walpole  into  a  war  [see  England: 
1739-1741].  Travelling  300  miles  through  the  for- 
ests, Oglethorpe  held  at  Coweta,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, just  below  the  present  site  of  Columbus, 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  by  which  they  con- 
firmed their  former  cessions,  acknowledged  them- 
selves subject  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
promised  to  exclude  from  their  territories  all  but 
English  settlers.  .After  finishing  the  treaty,  Ogle- 
thorpe returned  through  the  woods  by  way  of 
Augusta  to  Savannah,  where  he  found  orders  from 
England  to  make  an  attack  on  Florida.  He  called 
at  once  on  South  Carolina  and  the  Creeks  for 
aid,  and  in  the  meantime  made  an  expedition,  in 
which  he  captured  the  Fort  of  Picolata,  over 
against  St.  Augustine,  thus  securing  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  John's,  and  cutting  off  the  Spaniards 
from  their  forts  at  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola.  South 
Carolina  entered  very  eagerly  into  the  enterprise. 
Money  was  voted;  a  regiment,  500  strong,  was 
enlisted,  partly  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
This  addition  raised  Oglethorpe's  force  to  1,200 
men.  The  Indians  that  joined  him  were  as  many 
more.  Having  marched  into  Florida,  he  took  a 
small  fort  or  two,  and,  assisted  by  several  ships 
of  war,  laid  siege  to  St.  Augustine.  But  the 
garrison  was  1,000  strong,  besides  militia.  The 
fortifications  proved  more  formidable  than  had 
been  expected.  A  considerable  loss  was  experi- 
enced by  a  sortie  from  the  town,  falling  heavily 
on  the  Highland  Rangers.  Presently  the  Indians 
deserted,  followed  by  part  of  the  Carolina  regiment, 
and  Oglethorpe  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  en- 
terprise. .  .  .  From  the  time  of  this  repulse,  the 
good  feeling  of  the  Carolinians  toward  Oglethorpe 
came  to  an  end.  Many  of  the  disappointed  Geor- 
gia emigrants  had  removed  to  Charleston,  and 
many  calumnies  against  Oglethorpe  were  propa- 
gated, and  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  published 
there.  The  Moravians  also  left  Georgia,  unwilling 
to  violate  their  consciences  by  bearing  arms. 
Most  unfortunately  for  the  new  colony,  the  Span- 
ish war  withdrew  the  Highlanders  and  others  of 
the  best  settlers  from  their  farms  to  convert  them 
into  soldiers." — R.  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United 
States,  V.  2,  ch.  25. — "After  the  late  incursion  into 
Florida,  the  General  kept  possession  of  a  southern 
region  which  the  Spaniartis  had  claimed  as  their 
own;  and,  as  they  had  taken  encouragement  from 
the  successful  defence  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
well-known  dissensions  on  the  English  side,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  taking  their  revenge.  .  .  . 
The  storm,  which  had  been  so  long  anticipated, 
burst  upon  the  colony  in  the  year  1742.  The 
Spaniards  had  .  .  .  fitted  out,  at  Havana,  a  fleet 
said  to  consist  of  56  sail  and  7,000  or  8,000  men. 
The  force  was  probably  not  quite  so  great;  if  it 
was,  it  did  not  all  reach  its  destination,"  being 
dispersed  by  a  storm,  "so  that  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  number  succeeded  in  reaching  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  force  was  there  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Manuel  de  Monteano,  the  Governor 
of  that  place.  .  .  .  The  fleet  made  its  appearance  on 
the  ctoast  of  Georgia  on  the  21st  of  June";  but  all 
its  attempts,  first  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Amelia,  and  afterwards  to  reduce  the  forts  at 
Frederica.  were  defeated  by  the  vigor  and  skill  of 
General  Oglethorpe.    After  losing  heavily  in  a  fight 
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called  the  Battle  of  the  Bloody  Marsh,  the  Span- 
iards retreated  about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
following  year  they  prepared  another  attempt;  but 
Oglethorpe  anticipated  it  by  a  second  demonstra- 
tion on  his  own  part  against  St.  Augustine,  which 
had  no  other  result  than  to  disconcert  the  plans  of 
the  enemy. — W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  Life  oj  Ogle- 
thorpe (Library  of  American  biography,  2d  series, 
V.  2,  ch.  11-12). — "While  Oglethorpe  was  engaged 
in  repelling  the  Spaniards,  the  trustees  of  Georgia 
had  been  fiercely  assailed  by  their  discontented  colo- 
nists. They  sent  Thomas  Stevens  to  England  with 
a  petition  containing  many  charges  of  mismanage- 
ment, extravagance,  and  peculation,  to  which  the 
trustees  put  in  an  answer.  After  a  thorough 
examination  of  documents  and  witnesses  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  hearing  counsel,  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved  that  'the  petition  of  Thomas 
Stevens  contains  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
charges';  in  consequence  of  which  Stevens,  the  next 
day,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  reprimanded  on 
his  knees.  .  .  .  Oglethorpe  himself  had  been  a 
special  mark  of  the  malice  and  obloquy  of  the  dis- 
contented settlers.  .  .  .  Presently  his  lieutenant 
colonel,  a  man  who  owed  everything  to  Ogle- 
thorpe's favor,  re-echoing  the  slanders  of  the  colo- 
nists, lodged  formal  charges  against  him.  Ogle- 
thorpe proceeded  to  England  to  vindicate  his 
character,  and  the  accuser,  convicted  by  a  court  of 
inquiry  of  falsehood,  was  disgraced  and  deprived 
of  his  commission.  Appointed  a  major  general, 
ordered  to  join  the  army  assembled  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  Pretender,  m-arry-ing  also  about  this 
time,  Oglethorpe  did  not  again  return  to  Georgia. 
The  former  scheme  of  administration  having  given 
rise  to  innumerable  complaints,  the  government  of 
that  colony  was  intrusted  to  a  president  and  four 
counselors." — R.  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United 
States,  V.  2,  ch.  25. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  v.  i, 
ch.  17-22. 

1743-1764. — Surrender  to  the  crown. — Govern- 
ment as  a  royal  province. — "On  Oglethorpe's  de- 
parture [1743].  William  Stephens,  the  secretary, 
was  made  President,  and  continued  in  office  until 
1 75 1,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Parker. 
The  colony,  when  Stephens  came  into  office,  com- 
prised about  1,500  persons.  It  was  almost  at  a 
stand-still.  The  brilliant  prospects  of  the  early 
days  were  dissipated,  and  immigration  had  ceased, 
thanks  to  the  narrow  policy  and  feeble  government 
of  the  Trustees.  An  Indian  rising,  in  1740,  headed 
by  Mary  Musgrove,  Oglethorpe's  Indian  interpreter, 
and  her  husband,  one  Bosomworth,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  whole  country,  came  near  causing  the  de- 
struction of  the  colony,  and  was  only  repressed  by 
much  negotiation  and  lavish  bribes.  The  colony, 
thus  feeble  and  threatened,  struggled  on,  until  it 
was  relieved  from  danger  from  the  Indians  and 
from  the  restrictive  laws,  and  encouraged  by  the 
appointment  of  Parker,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  government.  This  produced  a 
turn  in  the  affairs  of  Georgia.  Trade  revived,  im- 
migration was  renewed,  and  everything  began  to 
wear  again  a  more  hopeful  look.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  the  original  trust  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring  by  limitation.  There  was  a  party  in 
the  colony  who  desired  a  renewal  of  the  charter; 
but  the  Trustees  felt  that  their  scheme  had  failed  in 
every  way,  except  perhaps  as  a  defence  to  South 
Carolina,  and  when  the  limit  of  the  charter  was 
reached,  they  turned  the  colony  over  to  the  Crown. 
...  A  form  of  government  was  established  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  royal  provinces,  and  Captain 
John  Reynolds  was  sent  out  as  the  first  Gover- 
nor."    The   administration   of   Reynolds  produced 


wide  discontent,  and  in  1757  he  was  recalled,  be- 
ing "succeeded  by  Henry  Ellis  as  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. The  change  proved  fortunate,  and  brought 
rest  to  the  colony.  Ellis  ruled  peaceably  and 
with  general  respect  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
was  then  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  same  year  his  successor  arrived  at 
Savannah,  in  the  person  of  James  Wright,  who 
continued  to  govern  the  province  until  it  was  sev- 
ered from  England  by  the  Revolution.  The  fee- 
bleness of  Georgia  had  prevented  her  taking  part 
in  the  union  of  the  colonies,  and  she  was  not  rep- 
resented in  the  Congress  at  Albany.  Georgia  also 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  French  war,  partly  by 
her  distant  situation,  and  partly  by  the  prudence 
of  Governor  Ellis;  and  the  conclusion  of  that  war 
gave  Florida  to  England,  and  relieved  the  colony 
from  the  continual  menace  of  Spanish  aggression. 
A  great  Congress  of  southern  Governors  and  Indian 
chiefs  followed,  in  which  Wright,  more  active  than 
his  predecessor,  took  a  prominent  part.  Under  his 
energetic  and  firm  rule,  the  colony  began  to  pros- 
per greatly,  and  trade  increased  rapidly ;  but  the 
Governor  gained  at  the  same  time  so  much  influ- 
ence, and  was  a  man  of  so  much  address,  that  he 
not  only  held  the  colony  down  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  seriously  hampered  its  action  in 
the  years  which  led  to  revolution." — H.  C.  Lodge, 
Short  history  of  the  English  colonies  in  America, 
ch.  9. 

Also  in:  A.  D.  Candler,  Colonial  records  of  the 
state  of  Georgia. 

1754-1776. — Suffrage   qualifications.     See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:    United  States:    1621-1776. 

1760-1775. — Opening  events  of  the  Revolution. 
See  U.  S.  A.:    1760-1775,  to  1775. 

1775-1777. — End  of  royal  government. — Con- 
stitutional organization  of  the  state. — "The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Savannah  on 
the  night  of  the  loth  of  May,  1775,  and  produced 
intense  excitement  among  all  classes.  On  the  night 
of  the  nth.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Ha- 
bersham, Edward  Telfair,  and  a  few  others,  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  securing  all  military 
stores,  and  preserving  them  for  colonial  use,  took 
from  the  King's  magazine,  in  Savannah,  about 
SCO  pounds  of  powder.  .  .  .  Tradition  asserts  that 
part  of  this  powder  w.is  sent  to  Boston,  and  used 
by  the  militia  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  .  .  . 
The  activity  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  its  rapid 
increase,  .  .  .  gave  Governor  Wright  just  cause 
for  alarm;  and  he  wrote  to  General  Gage,  ex- 
pressing his  amazement  'that  these  southern  prov- 
inces should  be  left  in  the  situation  they  are,  and 
the  Governors  and  King's  officers,  and  friends  of 
Government,  naked  and  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  an  enraged  people.'  .  .  .  The  assistance  so 
earnestly  solicited  in  these  letters  would  have  been 
promptly  rendered,  but  that  they  never  reached 
their  destination.  The  Committee  of  Safety  at 
Charleston  withdrew  them  from  their  envelopes, 
as  they  passed  through  the  port,  and  substituted 
ethers,  stating  that  Georgia  vvas  quiet,  and  there 
existed  no  need  either  of  troops  or  vessels."  The 
position  of  Governor  Wright  soon  became  one  of 
complete  powerlessness  and  he  begged  to  be  re- 
called. In  January,  1776,  however,  he  was  placed 
under  arrest,  by  order  of  the  council  of  Safety, 
and  gave  his  parole  not  to  leave  town,  nor  com- 
municate with  the  men-of-war  which  had  just 
arrived  at  Tybee;  notwithstanding  which  he  made 
his  escape  to  one  of  the  King's  ships  on  February 
II.  "The  first  effective  organization  of  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  the  province  took  place  among  the 
deputies  from  several  parishes,  who  met  in  Sa- 
vannah, on  the   i8th  January,   1775,  and  formed 
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what  has  been  called  'A  Provincial  Congress.' 
Guided  by  the  action  of  the  other  colonies,  a 
"Council  of  Safety'  was  created,  on  the  2 2d  June, 
177s,  to  whom  was  confided  the  general  direction 
of  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  carrying 
out  resistance  to  the  tyrannical  designs  of  the  King 
and  Parliament.  William  Ewen  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  this  Council  of  Safety,  and  Seth  John 
Cuthbert  was  the  Secretary.  On  the  4th  July,  the 
Provincial  Congress  (now  properly  called  such,  as 
every  parish  and  district  was  represented)  met  in 
Savannah,  and  elected  as  its  presiding  officer  Archi- 
bald Bulloch.  This  Congress  conferred  upon  the 
'Council  of  Safety,'  'full  power  upon  every  emer- 
gency during  the  recess  of  Congress.'  "  Soon  find- 
ing the  need  of  a  more  definite  order  of  govern- 
ment, the  Provincial  Congress,  on  the  15th  oi 
April,  1776,  adopted  provisionally,  for  six  months, 
a  series  of  "Rules  and  Regulations,"  under  which 
Archibald  Bulloch  was  elected  president  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Georgia,  and  John  Glen,  chief 
justice.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
steps  were  taken  toward  the  settling  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  on  a  permanent  basis.  On  the 
proclamation  of  President  Bulloch  a  convention 
was  elected  which  met  in  Savannah  in  October, 
and  which  framed  a  constitution  that  was  ratified 
on  February  5,  1777. — W.  B.  Stevens,  History  of 
Georgia,  v.  2,  bk.  4,  ch.  2,  v.  2,  bk.  S,  cit.  i. — 
See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1776-1779. 

Also  in:  L.  B.  Evans,  History  of  Georgia. — A. 
D.  Candler,  Revolutionary  records  of  the  state  of 
Georgia. — G.  White,  Historical  collections  of  the 
slate  oj  Georgia. 

1776-1778.— War  in  the  North.— Articles  of 
Confederation.  —  Alliance  with  France.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   1776  to  177S. 

1776-1787. — Suffrage  qualifications.  See  Suf- 
frage,  Manhood:    United   States:    1776-1787. 

1778-1779. — Savannah  taken  and  the  state  sub- 
jugated by  the  British. — Unsuccessful  attack 
on  Savannah  by  the  French  and  Americans. 
See  U.  S.  A.:  1 778-1 770:  War  carried  into  the 
South;   i77g   (September-October). 

1780. — Successes  of  the  British  arms  in  South 
Carolina.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1780  (February-August). 

1780-1783. — Greene's  campaign  in  the  South. 
— Lafayette  and  Washington  in  Virginia. — 
Siege  of  Yorktown  and  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis. — Peace.  See  U.  S.  A.:  17S0  (February- 
August)    to    1783    (September). 

1787-1864. — Suffrage  qualifications.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:  United  States:  1787-1800;  1800- 
1864. 

1788  (January). — Adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution.    See  U.  S.  A.:    1787;    1787-1789. 

1793-1794. — Chisholm  case.  See  Chisholm  vs. 
Georgia,  Case  or. 

1795. — Case  of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck.  See  Flet- 
cher vs.  Peck. 

1802. — Cession  of  western  lands  claims  to  the 
United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1781-1786;  Missis- 
sippi:   1798-1S04. 

1813-1814.— Creek  War.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1813- 
1814    (August-April). 

1816-1818.— First  Seminole  War.  See  Flor- 
ida:  1812-1819;  Semi.voles. 

1825-1838.— Removal  of  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee Indians  from  the  state. — In  1S25  the  Creek 
Indians  by  treaty  with  the  federal  government 
agreed  to  exchange  their  lands  in  Georgia  for 
equivalent  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The 
authority  of  this  treaty,  however,  was  disputed 
and  the  attempt  of  the  state  government  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  to  the  former  Indian  lands  led 
to  conflict  between  state  and  federal  government. 
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The  Creeks  were  finally  expelled  in  1832.  In  183S 
the  Cherokees  ceded  all  of  their  disputed  territory  to 
the  United  States  and  in  1838  removed  from  the 
state. 

1850. — Nashville  convention.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1850   (June). 

1860. — Occupation  of  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jack- 
son. See  U.  S.  A.;  1860-1861  (December-Feb- 
ruary). 

1860. — Resignation  of  Howell  Cobb,  secretary 
of  the  treasury. — On  December  6,  1800,  Howell 
Cobb,  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ad- 
dressed "To  the  People  of  Georgia"  a  statement 
of  his  views  opposing  the  "Black  Republicans"  and 
asserting  the  right  and  necessity  of  secession.  On 
December  8,  he  sent  his  resignation  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  President  Buchanan,  who  accepted 
it  two  days  later. 

1861. — Secession  from  the  Union. — On  Janu- 
ary 16,  1861,  a  convention  called  by  act  of  the 
state  legislature  met  to  consider  the  question  of 
secession.  On  January  19  the  convention  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  208  to  89. 
Alexander  Stephens  was  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
but  when  secession  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
he  gave  it  his  support,  helped  to  form  the  new 
government  and  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Confederacy. — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1861  (January- 
February)  ;  (February):  Adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  "The  Confederate  States  of  America." 

1861  (October-December). — Savannah  threat- 
ened.— Union  forces  in  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1861  (October-De- 
cember:   South  Carolina-Georgia). 

1862  (February-April). — Reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaski  and  sealing  up  of  the  port  of  Savannah 
by  the  national  forces.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1862  (Feb- 
ruary-April:    Georgia-Florida). 

1862  (  April- May  ).  — Railroad  raid.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   1862   (April-May:   Alabama). 

1864  (May-September). — Sherman's  campaign 
against  Atlanta. — Capture  of  the  city.  See 
U.S.A.:  1864  (May:  Georgia)  ;  (May-September: 
Georgia). 

1864  (September-October). — Military  occupa- 
tion of  Atlanta. — Removal  of  the  inhabitants. — 
Hood's  raid  to  Sherman's  rear.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1864    (September-October:    Georgia). 

1864  (November-December). — Destruction  of 
Atlanta. — Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   1864  (November-December:  Georgia). 

1865  (March-May).— Wilson's  raid.— End  of 
the   rebellion.     See   U.  S.   .\.:    1865    (April-May). 

1865-1872. — Reconstruction  in  its  economic, 
social,  and  political  aspects. — "The  industrial 
revolution  of  the  reconstruction  period  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  agriculture,  which  still  re- 
mained the  great  economic  interest  of  the  state, 
despite  the  cataclysm  following  upon  emancipa- 
tion. The  growth  in  other  interests,  manufactur- 
ing, trade,  the  expansion  of  railroads,  except  the 
great  work  of  repair  which  the  devastation  of  war 
occasioned,  was  merely  a  normal  continuation  of 
the  process  of  development  begun  before  i860. 
Textile  manufacturing,  with  the  utilization  of  white 
labor  From  the  mountain  and  Piedmont  region,  be- 
longs to  a  later  period  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Georgia.  Since  the  economic  changes  of 
1865-1872  were  mainly  agricultural  and  had 
grown  out  of  emancipation,  these  changes  were 
most  marked  where  there  were  the  greatest  number 
of  slaves  to  be  freed,  and  where  the  large  planta- 
tion was  the  industrial  unit.  Central  Georgia,  the 
cotton-belt  from  the  southwest  diagonally  across 
the  state,  with  the  fringe  of  coast  counties,  ex- 
perienced   a    much    greater    degree    of    economic 
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reconstruction  than  North  Georgia  or  the  pine 
barrens  of  the  southeast.  The  grain-producing  area 
of  Northwest  Georgia,  after  it  had  once  recovered 
from  the  blight  of  Sherman's  army,  progressed 
markedly  in  the  later  years  of  reconstruction. 
Having  comparatively  few  negroes  to  begin  with, 
this  section  was  not  vitally  disturbed  by  emanci- 
pation in  its  agricultural  production.  While  eco- 
nomic disturbance  was  less,  social  disorder  was 
greater  in  the  section  where  negroes  were  less 
numerous.  It  was  here  that  jealousy  and  rivalry 
were  most  acute,  when  slavery  was  abolished,  leav- 
ing only  race  as  a  barrier  between  the  poor  white 
and  the  poor  black.  The  race  problem,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  which  reconstruction 
aroused  and  bequeathed  to  a  later  generation,  be- 
gan further  back  than  reconstruction.  It  began 
with  the  landing  of  the  first  negroes  brought  to 
the  Colony  of  Virginia,  but  the  institution  of 
slavery,  while  not  settling  the  problem,  at  least 
provicled  a  method  of  adjustment  whereby  the 
negro  passed  from  barbarism  to  some  measure  of 
civilization.  Emancipation  itself  was  enough  to 
generate  race  antagonism  between  some  classes  of 
whites  and  blacks.  But  Republican  reconstruc- 
tion extended  and  intensified  this  racial  antago- 
nism a  hundredfold.  This  was  the  most  important 
and  enduring  contribution  of  Congressional  Re- 
construction. The  political  results  of  reconstruc- 
tion were,  in  the  long  run,  the  least  important 
of  all  in  the  later  history  of  Georgia.  The  greatest 
influence  of  Republicanism  was  its  reaction  on 
social  relations  and  on  economic  conditions.  While 
the  Republican  government  for  three  years  was 
both  extravagant  and  corrupt,  Georgia  managed 
to  recover  rather  easily  from  its  financial  abuse 
and  mismanagement.  In  this  respect,  Georgia  was 
decidedly  less  hard  pressed  than  other  Southern 
states  in  reconstruction,  and  it  was  certainly  moro 
fortunate  than  states  where  such  influence  as  the 
Tweed  Ring  was  in  control.  The  'undoing  of 
reconstruction,'  applies  merely  to  politics,  for  the 
social  and  economic  reconstruction  of  Georgia 
after  the  war  continues  to-day.  Politically,  the 
greatest  work  of  reconstruction  was  to  constitute 
the  negro  a  voter,  and  to  make  the  government 
Republican  in  party  politics.  In  1872,  the  state 
government  was  completely  in  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  To  make  this  political  reversal  pos- 
sible, many  negroes,  by  intimidation,  persuasion, 
in  some  cases  by  their  own  indifference,  ceased  to 
be  voters,  and  gradually  the  negro  became  of  less 
and  less  importance  in  politics.  Thus  the  greatest 
political  achievement  of  Congressional  Reconstruc- 
tion was  undone.  But  it  was  not  entirely  undone, 
for  the  whites,  in  removing  the  political  rights 
from  the  negroes,  also  limited  their  own  political 
freedom.  The  Southern  white  had  no  freedom  of 
choice — he  had  to  be  a  Democrat,  whether  or  no. 
In  its  largest  sense.  Reconstruction  in  Georgia 
meant  a  wider  democratization  of  society.  Before 
the  war,  however,  Georgia  was  far  from  being  in 
the  control  of  the  'slave  oligarchy,'  such  as  is  fre- 
quently pictured.  The  yeoman  of  moderate  means, 
who  might  own  a  few  s'aves,  was  not  a  negligible 
factor  in  anti-bellum  Hfe.  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
was  one  of  this  class,  and  Joseph  E.  Brown,  one 
of  the  most  potent  leaders  ever  known  in  Georgia, 
was  distinctly  one  of  the  'plain  poeple.'  The 
change  that  came  by  reconstruction  was  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  kind.  When  former  leaders 
were  set  aside  by  the  terms  of  Presidential  and 
Congressional  Reconstruction,  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  middle  class.  The  weakening  of  the  eco- 
nomic supremacy  of  the  planter  class  also  meant 
that  other  kinds  of  wealth  than  land  and  slaves 


became  the  basis  of  social  prestige.  The  recon- 
struction period  was  followed  by  shifting,  not  only 
in  class  dominance,  but  also  in  sectional  dominance. 
The  center  of  influence  moved  further  to  the  up- 
lands, with  growing  importance  of  the  Piedmont 
region  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton-belt.  The 
rocket-like  rise  of  Atlanta  in  the  Piedmont  is  in 
part  illustrative  of  these  new  forces  that  recon- 
struction brought  into  action." — C.  M.  Thompson, 
Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  pp.  398-401. — See  also 
U.  S.  A.:  1S6S  (May-July)  to  1808-1870:  Recon- 
struction   complete. 

Also  in:  U.  B.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  state 
rights. — A.  D  Candler,  Conjederate  records  of  the 
state  of  Georgia. — -E.  C.  WooUey,  Reconstruction 
in  Georgia. 

1870-1872. — Democrats  gained  legislature  and 
governorship. — In  1870  a  Democratic  legislature 
was  elected.  Shortly  thereafter  Governor  Bul- 
lock, Republican,  resigned,  fearing  impeachment. 
In  1872  a  Democratic  governor  was  elected  and 
the  Republican  regime  of  the  reconstruction  period 
was  ended, 

1876-1890.— Grady  and  the  "New  South."— 
"When  Georgia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Southern 
States,  had  passed  safely  through  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  the  people  .  .  .  found  themselves  fac- 
ing new  conditions  and  new  possibilities.  Slavery 
had  been  abolished  utterly  and  forever;  and  wise 
men  breathed  freer  when  they  saw  that  a  great 
obstacle  to  progress  and  development  had  been 
abolished  with  it.  Instinctively  everybody  felt 
that  here  was  cause  for  congratulation.  A  few 
public  men,  bolder  than  the  rest,  looking  out  on 
the  prospect,  thanked  God  that  slavery  was  no 
more.  They  expected  to  be  attacked  for  such 
utterances,  but  they  were  applauded;  and  it  was 
soon  discovered,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, that  the  best  sentiment  of  the  South  was 
heartily  glad  that  slavery  was  out  of  the  way. 
Thus,  with  new  conditions,  new  prospects,  and  new 
hopes, — with  a  new  fortune,  in  fact, — it  was  nat- 
ural that  some  lively  prophet  should  Uft  up  his 
voice  and  cry,  'Behold,  the  New  South!'  And  it 
was  and  is  the  new  South, — the  old  South  made 
new  by  events;  the  old  South  with  new  channels, 
in  which  its  .^nglo-Saxon  energies  may  display 
themselves;  the  old  South  with  new  possibilities  of 
greatness,  that  would  never  have  offered  themselves 
while  slavery  lasted.  After  these  hopes,  and  in 
pursuit  of  these  prospects,  Georgia  has  led  the 
way.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  new  railroads  have 
been  built  in  her  borders  since  the  dark  days  of 
reconstruction,  hundreds  of  new  factories  have 
been  built,  immense  marble  beds  and  granite  quar- 
ries have  been  put  in  operation,  new  towns  have 
sprung  into  existence,  and  in  thousands  of  new 
directions  employment  has  been  given  to  labor 
and  capital.  In  short,  the  industrial  progress  the 
State  has  made  since  1870  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  previous  fifty  years.  It  was  natural, 
that,  out  of  the  new  conditions,  new  men  should 
arise;  and,  as  if  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour  and  the  demands  of  the  people,  there  arose 
a  man  who,  with  no  selfish  ends  to  serve  and  no 
selfish  ambition  to  satisfy,  was  able  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  both  sections,  and  to  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  sectionalism  that  was  still  ram- 
pant long  after  the  carpetbag  governments  in  the 
South  had  been  overthrown  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  That  man  was  Henry  Woodfin  Grady 
[1851-1889].  He  took  up  his  public  work  in 
earnest  in  1876,  though  he  had  been  preparing  for 
it  since  the  day  that  he  could  read  a  school  his- 
tory. In  that  year  he  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  'Atlanta  Constitution,'  and  at  once  turned 
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his  attention  lo  the  situation  in  which  his  State 
had  been  left  by  the  war.  .  .  .  Whether  he  used 
his  tongue  or  pen,  the  public  soon  found  out  that 
he  had  control  of  that  mysterious  power  which 
moves  men.  .  .  .  From  first  to  last  he  could  never 
be  induced  to  use  this  greit  gift  for  his  personal 
advancement,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to  accept  a 
poUtical  office.  With  a  mind  entirely  sincere  and 
unselfish,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of 
restoring  unity  between  the  North  and  South,  and 
to  putting  an  end  to  the  sectional  strife  which  the 
politicians  were  skillfully  using  to  further  their 
own  schemes.  He  was  asked  to  be  a  United  States 
senator,  and  refused ;  he  was  asked  to  be  a  con- 
gressman, and  refused.  For  the  rest,  he  could  have 
had  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
Georgia ;  but  he  felt  that  he  could  serve  the  State 
and  the  South  more  perfectly  in  the  way  that  he 
had  himself  mapped  out.  He  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  some  one  to  say  a  bold  and  manly 
word  in  behalf  of  the  American  Union  in  the  ear 
of  the  South,  and  to  say  a  bold  and  manly  word 
in  behalf  of  the  South  in  the  ear  of  the  North. 
He  began  this  work,  and  carried  it  on  as  a  private 
citizen;  and  the  result  was,  that,  though  he  died 
before  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  his  fife,  he  had 
won  a  name  and  a  popularity  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  both  North  and  South,  that  no  other 
private  citizen  had  ever  before  succeeded  in  win- 
ning. It  was  Henry  Grady  that  gave  the  apt  name 
of  'The  New  South'  to  the  spirit  that  his  tireless 
energy  and  enthusiasm  had  called  from  the  dark 
depths  of  reconstruction.  Of  this  spirit,  and  the 
movement  that  sprang  from  it,  he  was  the  prophet, 
the  pioneer,  the  promoter.  He  saw  the  South 
poor  in  the  midst  of  the  most  abundant  resources 
that  Providence  ever  blessed  a  people  with,  and  he 
turned  aside  from  politics  to  point  the  way  out. 
He  saw  the  people  going  about  in  deep  despair, 
and  he  gave  them  the  cue  of  hope,  and  touched 
them  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  saw  the 
mighty  industrial  forces  lying  dormant,  and  his 
touch  awoke  them  to  life.  He  saw  great  enter- 
prises languishing,  and  he  called  the  attention  of 
capital  to  them.  Looking  farther  afield,  he  saw 
the  people  of  two  great  sections  forgetting  patriot- 
ism and  duty,  and  reviving  the  prejudices  and 
issues  that  had  led  to  the  war,  and  that  had  con- 
tinued throughout  the  war,  and  he  went  about 
among  them,  speaking  words  of  peace  and  union, 
— appealing  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  held 
the  Northern  and  Southern  people  together  when 
they  were  building  the  Republic,  when  they  stood 
side  by  side  amid  the  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge, 
and  when  they  saw  the  army  of  a  mighty  monarch 
surrender  to  the  valor  of  American  soldiers  at 
Yorktown.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary 
and  the  impetuous  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  he  went 
about  rebuking  the  politicians,  and  preaching  in 
behalf  of  peace,  union,  and  genuine  patriotism. 
Such  was  the  mission  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  and 
the  work  that  he  did  will  live  after  him.  'The 
New  South'  will  cease  to  be  new,  but  the  people 
will  never  cease  to  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  work  that  he  did  in  urging  forward  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  this  region,  and  in  making 
peace  between  the  sections.  He  was  the  builder, 
the  peacemaker." — J.  A.  Harris,  Stories  of  Georgia, 
pp.  312-314- 

1881-1895. — Exposition. — The  International  Cot- 
ton, Pitdmont,  and  Cotton  States  International 
expositions  were  held  in  Atlanta,  1881,  1887,  and 
i8q5  respectively.  The  inception  of  the  first  was 
due  to  the  desire  to  improve  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  cotton.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
third  was  the  presentation  of  the  agricultural  man- 


ufacturing and  mineral  resources  of  the  southern 

states. 

1889.— Lynching  statistics.  See  Lynch  law: 
Origin. 

1891. — Segregation  of  the  races.— An  act  was 
passed  requiring  separate  public  traveling  convey- 
ances for  white  people  and  for  negroes. 

1909.— Railroad  strike.  See  Race  problems: 
1905-1921. 

1913.  Tax  Equalization  Act.  See  Due  process 
OF   law:    Judicial    decisions. 

1914-1915.— Frank  case.— Attitude  of  Govern- 
ors Slaton  and  Harris. — "It  devolved  upon  Gov- 
ernor Slaton,  in  the  closing  hours  of  his  adminis- 
tration [June,  1915]  to  speak  the  final  word  in 
the  most  celebrated  murder  trial  on  record  in 
Georgia— the  trial  of  Leo  M.  Frank,  a  Jew,  charged 
[in  1914]  with  the  murder  of  .  .  .  fourteen-year- 
old  Mary  Phagan.  .  .  .  Every  effort  to  secure  for 
Frank  a  new  trial  had  been  exhausted.  New  law- 
yers to  plead  the  defendant's  case  on  constitutional 
grounds  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  been  retained;  but  without  avail.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  Frank  was  a  Jew  brought  to  his 
support,  in  an  ever  increasing  circle,  the  members 
of  his  race  not  only  in  Georgia  but  throughout 
the  country.  .  .  .  There  was  probably  little  anti- 
Semitic  feeling  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  Popular 
indignation  vented  itself  rather  against  the  crime 
itself,  an  atrocious  act  of  brutahty.  .  .  .  [How- 
ever] throughout  the  country  there  was  a  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  courts  of  Georgia  for  re- 
fusing to  accord  Frank  a  new  trial;  and  not  only 
individuals  of  prominence  but  corporate  bodies  of 
great  influence  .  .  .  [begged]  for  clemency,  on 
Frank's  behalf,  in  the  name  of  an  outraged  civili- 
zation. ...  It  must  be  said,  in  sheer  justice  to 
Frank,  that  no  prisoner  ever  possessed  such 
advocates.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  doubt  as  to 
his  guilt  was  entertained  by  every  tribunal  before 
which  his  case  was  reviewed.  .  .  .  Thus  the  mat- 
ter stood  when  Governor  Slaton  was  called  upon 
to  act  as  the  final  arbiter  in  this  celebrated  case. 
.  .  .  [He]  finally  resolved  the  problem  by  granting 
a  commutation  of  the  prisoner's  sentence  from 
death  to  life  imprisonment.  ...  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing Frank's  commutation  an  excited  mob, 
threatening  violence  to  Governor  Slaton,  assembled 
on  the  steps  of  the  capitol.  ...  It  is  only  fair  to 
the  great  State  ot  Georgia  to  say  that  the  mob 
spirit  .  .  .  was  not  representative  of  the  better  ele- 
ment of  the  state's  population;  though  the  gov- 
ernor's action  in  commuting  Frank's  sentence  was 
criticized  by  thousands  of  good  men  who  believed 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  and  that  the  sentence 
of  the  court  should  have  been  executed.  ...  On 
the  night  of  Monday,  August  16,  1915,  between  10 
and  II  o'clock,  a  mob,  presumably  numbering 
twenty-five  men,  overpowered  the  officers  on  duty 
at  the  prison  farm,  near  Milledgeville,  made  direct 
for  the  quarters  in  which  Leo  M.  Frank  was  con- 
fined. [He  was  taken  from  the  prison  and 
lynched.]  .  .  .  Governor  Harris  [who  had  suc- 
ceeded Slaton],  boldly  denounced  the  lawlessness 
which  had  brought  reproach  upon  the  fair  name 
of  Georgia,  and  he  also  published  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  offered  substantial  rewards  for  the 
arrest  of  the  guilty  parties,  with  evidence  to  con- 
vict."— L.  L.  Knight,  Standard  history  of  Georgia 
and  Georgians,  v.  2,  pp.  1165-1167,  1169,  1171- 
1180,  ii8g. — Thomas  E.  Watson,  who  conducted  a 
press  campaign  against  Frank,  stated  that  after  the 
commutation  of  the  death-penalty,  "the  people 
rose  and  carried  into  effect  the  legal  sentence." 
The  Marietta  Journal  published  a  similar  defense 
of  the  deed:     "The  people  demanded  that  the  ver- 
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diet  of  the  court  be  carried  out,  and  saw  to  it 
that  it  was.  We  insist  they  were,  and  are,  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  Georgia." 

1915-1921.— Reorganization  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.     See  Ku  Kxux  Kl.an:   ig2i. 

1916. — Election  of  Governor  Doraey. — Meas- 
ures passed  by  the  legislature. — Early  in  the 
spring  of  igi6  opposition  to  Governor  Harris  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection  began  to  crystallize.  The 
candidate  for  whom  the  people  were  calling  at  this 
time  was  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  of  Atlanta,  the  prose- 
cutor in  the  celebrated  Frank  case.  His  zeal  in 
the  handling  of  this  case  had  tended  to  make  him 
a  popular  idol.  "With  the  approach  of  the  state 
primary  election  on  September  i2th,  the  contest 
for  governor  became  increasingly  warm ;  but  long 
before  its  results  were  registered  at  the  ballot  box 
the  election  of  Mr.  Dorsey  was  clearly  indicated  by 
the  political  wind  currents.  When  the  returns 
were  finally  tabulated,  his  popular  vote  totalled 
106,680  against  70,998  for  Governor  Harris,  26,693 
for  Dr.  Hardman,  and  7,148  for  Mr.  Pottle.  .  .  . 
The  brilliant  young  solicitor-general  not  only  swept 
the  state  but  gathered  more  than  100  counties 
under  his  victorious  banner." — L.  L.  Knight, 
Standard  history  oj  Georgia  and  Georgians,  v.  2,  p. 
1211. — Hugh  M.  Dorsey  served  fromigi7  to  1921. 

"Women  may  novif  practice  law  in  Georgia  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  men.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
measures  of  importance  passed  by  the  legislature 
just  adjourned  [iqi6].  A  compulsory-education 
law  also  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  but  it 
is  weak.  [See  below:  1919.]  It  provides  that  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  fourteen  shall  attend  school 
or  be  taught  at  home  for  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year.  The  Highway  Commission  law,  rushed 
through  at  the  last  minute,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  State  will  be  able  to  claim  the 
$2,000,000  which,  under  certain  arrangements,  it 
might  receive  from  the  Federal  appropriation  for 
good  roads.  The  Constitutional  amendment  ex- 
empting college  endowments  from  taxation  was 
defeated;  a  majority  of  House  and  Senate  favored 
it,  but  the  necessar>'  two-thirds  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. The  capital  will  remain  at  Atlanta."— 
Nation,  Aug.  31,  1916. — See  also  Due  process  of 

LAW. 

1916-1917. — Migration  of  negroes. — Its  sup- 
pression.    See  Race  problems:   1005-1921. 

1917. — Primary  election  law  passed. — Primary 
elections  for  certain  offices  by  the  county  unit 
system  were  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

1918.— Part  played  in  the  World  War.— Pro- 
hibition amendment  ratified. — Budget  system 
provided. — The  state  furnished  79,000  soldiers  or 
2.3%  of  the  whole  force.  A  national  army  camp. 
Camp  Gordon,  was  located  near  Atlanta;  National 
Guard  camps,  Hancock  and  Wheeler,  were 
located  at  Augusta  and  Macon  respectively;  a 
motor  transport  camp  at  Atlanta;  and  a  medical 
camp  at  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Georgia  ratified  the 
eighteenth  federal  (liquor  prohibition)  amendment 
on  July  22,  being  the  thirteenth  state.  A  budget 
system   was   provided   by   legislative   act. 

1919. — Ratification  of  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment defeated. — New  school  code. — The  legis- 
lature defeated  ratification  of  the  nineteenth  fed- 
eral (woman  suffrage)  amendment  on  July  24, 
iqiQ.  In  this  year  a  new  school  code  was  passed 
which  required  attendance  through  the  seventh 
grade,   and   allowed   only   temporary   exceptions. 

1920. — Workmen's  compensation.  See  Social 
insurance:  Details  for  various  countries:  United 
States:    1920. 

1920. — Presidential    vote. — Georgia's    vote    for 


president  was  divided  as  follows:  Harding  (Re- 
publican), 41,089;  Cox  (Democratic),  107,162; 
Debs  (Socialist),  465;  WatkirLS  (Prohibitionist),  8. 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick  ran  for  governor  and  was 
elected. 

Also  i\:  R.  P.  Brooks,  History  of  Georgia. — L. 
B.  Evans,  History  of  Georgia.— C.  C.  Jones,  His- 
tory of  Georgia. — H.  M'Call,  History  of  Georgia. — 
W.  J.  Northen,  ed.,  Men  of  mark  in  Georgia. — U. 
B.  Phillips,  Georgia's  local  archives. — L.  L.  Knight, 
Reminiscerces  of  famous  Georgians. — .\.  M.  .\rnett, 
Populiit  movement  in  Georgia. 

GEORGIA,  Republic  of:  Geographical  posi- 
tion.— Area  and  population.— Georgia  was  one  of 
the  three  independent  republics  which  came  into 
existence  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Transcau- 
casian  Diet,  on  May  26,  igi8.  The  official  title  is 
"The  Fraternal  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia."  It  is 
situated  in  Transcaucasia,  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  .seas,  where  the  Georgians  "and  their  kin- 
dred races  practically  occupy  the  entire  Transcau- 
casian  coast  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  south  they 
adjoin  the  .Armenians.  In  the  east  their  neighbors 
are  the  Tartars,  The  Caucasus  range  is  north  of 
them." — I.  D.  Levine,  Resurrected  nations,  p.  292. — 
Its  area  is  about  30,000  square  miles,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  additional  territory  still  in  dis- 
pute with  the  neighboring  republics  of  Erivan  and 
Azerbaijan.  The  latest  statistics  available,  1913, 
give  the  population  as  3,053.345.— See  also  Europe: 
Modern:    Political   map. 

Ethnology.— Language.— Culture.— "The  Geor- 
gians belong  to  the  Aryan  family.  They  settled 
in  their  present  country  thousands  of  years  ago, 
arriving  from  the  great  Iranian  plateau." — Ibid,  p. 
293- — "They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
tribal  stocks,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  in  some  cases  its  distinct  language.  The 
principal  groups  are  Georgians  proper,  Mingrelians, 
Osietines,  Hevsurs,  Abhasians,  and  Emertines.  Of 
these  the  Emertines  constitute  the  largest  racial 
group  and  have  more  energy  and  executive  ability 
than  the  other  tribes." — Supplement  to  Commerce 
Reports,  Nov.  10,  1920. — In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  fusion  am.ing  the  various  Georgian  tribes, 
resulting  in  the  adoption  of  one  literary  language. 
"Their  civilization  is  the  oldest  in  the  (Caucasus,  if 
not  in  the  entire  world.  .  .  .  [The  aristocratic  class 
is]  highly  educated,  and  even  among  the  common 
people  illiteracy  is  low.  It  has  been  said  that 
proportionately  the  Georgian  nation  has  more  men 
of  letters,  journalists,  poets  and  dramatists  than 
any  other  race  in  the  world." — I.  D.  Levine,  Resur- 
rected nations,  pp.  293,  29S. — See  also  Philology: 
23;   Iberians,  Eastern. 

B.C.  323-A.D.  19th  century. — Summary  of  its 
history. — "The  history  of  Georgia  as  an  independ- 
ent State  goes  back  to  biblical  times.  According  to 
Georgian  tradition,  their  kingdom  was  founded  by 
a  descendant  of  Noah.  It  was  only  during  the 
third  century  B.  C,  however,  that  Georgia  became 
identified  with  recorded  history." — Ibid,  p.  293, — 
"The  Georgian  kingdom  lasted  over  two  thousand 
years,  from  323  B.C.,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  to  1801  A.  D.,  when  it  was 
confiscated  by  ."Mexander  of  Russia.  The  Geor- 
gians thus  have  been  in  a  subjection  to  Russia  only 
a  little  over  a  century  and  we  ought  to  count  out 
of  that  the  period  1836- 1864,  when  they  were  in 
revolt.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  Georgia  came  under 
the  'protection'  of  Russia  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Georgians  should  retain  their  king,  that 
they  should  have  self-government,  that  their 
church  should  be  independent,  that  no  more  than 
6,000  Russian  troops  should  be  quartered  there, 
that  Georgians  should  not  be  conscripted  for  the 
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Russian  army  and  that  the  Georgian  language 
should  be  used  in  schools  and  administration. 
Needless  to  say  the  Russian  Government  kept  none 
of  these  promises.  Georgia  lost  its  king.  It  was 
ruled  by  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  The  Georgian 
church  was  brought  under  the  Holy  Synod  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  its  property,  amounting  to  S3.50.- 
coo.ooo,  was  confiscated." — E.  Slosson,  From 
Baluchistan  to  Baku  (Independent,  August  31, 
1018). 

1080-1383.— Reforms  of  David  III.— Of  Queen 
Thamara.     See  Cauc.\sus:   1080-1303. 

15th  century. — Persian  domination.  See  Cau- 
casus:   14C0-1737. 

1736-1799.— Rule  of  Irakli  II.— Friendship 
with  Persia. — Treaty  with  Russia.  See  Cau- 
casus:   1736-17QQ. 

1799. — Becomes  a  Russian  province.  See  Cau- 
casus:   1801-1877. 

1800-1918. — Revolutionary  movement. — Gurian 
republic. — Declaration  of  Independence. — "Geor- 
gian nationalism,  however,  was  not  suppressed  by 
the  Russian  policy.  With  the  growth  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  throughout  Russia  there  also 
developed  one  in  Georgia.  At  first  it  took  a  na- 
tional turn  only,  fostered  by  the  aristocratic 
classes.  .  .  .  Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Socialism  began  to  spread  in  Georgia,  mak- 
ing remarkable  headway.  It  aimed  primarily  at 
the  semi-feudal  landlords,  as  well  as  the  limited 
industrial  plants  which  had  developed  in  Georgia 
in  recent  years.  The  Socialists  became  a  great 
force  in  Georgia,  embracing  in  their  ranks  the 
peasants,  workers  and  intellectuals.  .  .  .  The  So- 
cialist elements  practically  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  coui'try  during  the  revolutionary  yeai  of 
igo5.  .  .  .  [The  aristocratic  class]  strove  for  sepa- 
ration from  Russia,  advocating  complete  inde- 
pendence for  Georgia.  However,  the  Socialists 
stood  for  union  with  democratic  Russia,  some  of 
them  claiming  autonomy  in  an  all-Russian  federa- 
tion. .All  Georgians  were  united  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  monarchism.  All  desired  the  republican 
form  of  government.  It  was  from  the  midst  of 
the  Socialists  that  there  sprang  into  being  the 
so-called  Gurian  Republic,  which  attracted  inter- 
national attention  in  the  year  of  1905.  .  .  .  They 
began  with  refusing  to  pay  their  annual  ta.'ses  to 
the  Russian  authorities;  they  proceeded  to  boycott 
the  government  officials  and  set  up  a  communistic 
administration ;  they  established  native  schools  in 
which  Socialism  was  taught  and  iotroduced  popu- 
lar tribunals  in  place  of  the  corrupt  Russian 
courts.  The  whole  economic,  political  and  social 
status  of  the  race  was  modeled  after  the  latest 
socialistic  theories.  .  .  .  The  'Gurian  Republic'  be- 
came the  target  of  the  reactionary  government. 
Cossacks  and  infantry  were  sent  to  suppress  it, 
causing  terrible  bloodshed.  It  was  finally  wiped 
out  and  thousands  of  Georgians  were  jailed  and 
exiled." — I.  D.  Levine,  Resurrected  nations,  pp. 
298-299. — See  also  Caucasus:  1801-1917. — "For 
more  than  a  centun.',  namely,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  Georgians,  as  a  rule,  were 
proud  to  pass  as  Russians  and  be  identified  as 
members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The 
ideal  of  their  landed  aristocracy,  which  formed 
about  six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of 
Georgia,  and  their  middle  classes,  was  to  get  some 
Russian  education  and  then  enter  the  State  service 
and  the  Caucasian  army;  while  the  mass  of  their 
peasantry  was  still  being  kept  in  a  condition  of 
feudal  semi-slavery.  Their  great  poet  of  recent 
years,  Agagi  Tseretelli,  contrasted  in  one  of  his 
popular  songs  the  vanity  of  the  average  Georgian 
.  .  .  with  his  Armenian  neighbour,  who  was  'push- 


ing' to  acquire  the  larger  share  in  the  economic 
and  political  activities  in  Trans-Caucasia.  .  .  . 
When  revolution  broke  out  in  Russia  in  1905  and 
the  Caucasus  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
the  Georgians  proclaimed  the  independent  Republic 
of  Kutais,  which  a  iew  months  later,  however,  was 
smotheied  in  blood  and  smoke  by  the  .■\likhanov 
Don  Cossacks,  who  were  sent  down  by  the  Tsar 
to  re-establish  'order'  in  Trans-Caucasia.  This 
bloodshed  at  Kutais  roused  the  Georgian  people 
from  the  depths  of  the  torpor  in  which  they  had 
been  sunk  for  more  than  a  century.  Since  then 
their  regeneration  had  assumed  a  distinctly  na- 
tionalist character.  Schools  were  founded  in  most 
villages,  educational  societies  were  formed  to 
spread  learning  among  their  people,  and  claims 
against  Russian  oppression  grew  louder  as  their 
national  self-consciousness  yearly  obtained  fresh 
energy.  .  .  , 

".As  a  result  of  (heir  geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical position,  Georgian  leaders — their  Social- 
Democrats  in  particular — had  been  in  close  touch 
with  Germany  and  Turkey  even  before  the 
[World]  War.  .  .  .  'While  in  191 5-16  the  Georgian 
members  in  the  State  Duma  were  rendering  lip- 
service  to  the  cause  of  Russia,'  said,  recently,  the 
Zaria  Rossi,  the  Moscow  Cadet  paper,  'there  is 
evidence  that  the  same  members,  ChkhengelLi, 
Chkheidze  and  others,  were  in  secret  communica- 
tion with  our  enemies,  who,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  before  it,  have  tried  their  utmost  to 
paralyze  Russia  and  encourage  by  all  means  the 
centrifugal  forces  in  our  country.'  The  revolution 
of  March,  191 7,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Georgian 
nationality.  With  the  coming  of  the  revolutionary 
storm  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy  and  the  State 
officials,  who  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Rus- 
sian regime  among  Georgians,  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  and  their  place  was  occupied  either 
by  Nationalist  leaders  or  by  Social-Democrat 
Mensheviks  claiming  the  leadership  of  the  Geor- 
gian people.  This  outburst  of  Nationalism  first 
took  a  religious  shape.  From  the  first  day  of  the 
downfall  of  Tsarism,  the  Georgians  insisted  on  the 
establishment  of  the  autocephaly  of  their  Church 
and  on  the  hierarchical  independence  of  their 
clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Petrograd 
Synod.  In  defiance  of  the  definite  orders  from 
Kerenski  and  the  Synod  at  Petrograd,  the  Geor- 
gians proclaimed,  in  May,  191 7,  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  their  Church  amid  scenes  of  great 
enthusiasm  and  ceremony.  This  first  success  made 
the  Georgians  more  outspoken  in  regard  to  their 
political  claims  and  national  pretensions.  For 
many  months,  after  the  Revolution,  Georgian 
leaders  were  discussing  the  natural  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  the  conditions  of  strategic  defence  and  the 
economic  development  of  their  country.  The 
weaker  Russia  became  under  the  Kerenski  Gov- 
ernment, the  more  violent  grew  the  anti-Russian 
feeling  among  Georgians.  In  spite  of  the  threats 
of  Kerenski  they  seized  the  Church  and  school 
properties,  with  large  endowments,  which,  after 
the  fusion  of  the  two  Churches  in  1801,  had  been 
considered  as  Russian.  In  June,  1917,  the  solemn 
consecration  of  Kiron  II.  as  the  supreme  spiritual 
head  of  Georgia  as  against  the  Ejarch  of  Georgia, 
appointed  by  the  Synod  at  Pelroerad,  brought 
about  almost  a  break-up  of  Russo-Georgian  rela- 
tions. At  the  same  time  they  were  developing  all 
manifestations  of  their  national  life:  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Armenians  they  nationalized  the  State 
secondary  schools  (gymnasia),  they  established  a 
Georgian  University  at  TiflLs,  and  gathered  funds 
for  promoting  research  in  their  histon.".  philology 
and    folk-lore.      In    November    (1917)     Georgian 
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leaders  met  at  a  national  conference  to  examine 
the  attitude  they  should  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
new  situation  .  .  .  [consequent  to  the  Bolshevist 
ascendancy  in  Russia],  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  throughout  the  conflict  with  Turkey,  since 
November,  igi?,  Georgians  never  meant  to  fight, 
notwithstanding  all  the  declarations  of  their  leaders 
in  favour  of  the  common  defence  of  the  Caucasus. 
During  March  and  April  .  .  .  [iqi8],  when  the 
Armenian  delegates  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  Diet 
were  urging  the  necessity  of  joining  hands  and  de- 
fending the  Caucasus  against  the  Turks,  Chkhen- 
gcUi  and  Gegechkori  excused  themselves  on  the 
plea  that  the  Bolshevik  movement  and  propa- 
ganda had  made  havoc  in  Georgian  troops  that 
they  could  in  no  way  rely  even  upon  their  na- 
tional battalions  to  fight  the  Turk.  .  .  .  The  Geor- 
gians argue  that  the  Armenian  troops  were  no 
less  demoralized  than  their  own.  as  had  been 
proved  in  the  half-hearted  defence  of  Erzerum  in 
the  middle  of  last  March  [igiS].  Between  No- 
vember, iqiy.  and  June,  igi8,  durinc  the  various 
negotiations  for  peace  or  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
Georgian  National  Council  maintained  a  correct 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  cession  of  Batum  and 
Ardahan.  Various  German  missions  had  already 
made  their  appearance  in  Tiflis  as  early  as  last 
January  (iqiS).  These  Germans  are  reported  as 
having  considerably  influenced  the  course  of  Geor- 
gian politics  during  those  critical  months.  Efforts 
made  by  the  Georgian  Socialist-Federalist  Party  to 
organize  a  volunteer  corps  for  defending  Batum, 
as  well  as  the  whole-hearted  sacrifices  of  the 
peasants  of  Gouria,  were  all  in  vain  on  account  of 
the  resolve  of  the  Georgian  Council  to  comply 
with  the  peace  terms  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty." 
— Independent  republic  of  Georgia  {New  Europe, 
Feb.  27,  iQiq,  pp.  153-156). — "When,  however,  by 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  the  Bolsheviki  agreed  to 
surrender  to  Turkey  large  portions  of  Russian 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  the  Georgians,  Armenians, 
and  Tartars  of  the  Caucasus  united  for  their  own 
defense.  A  temporary  Government  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  three  races  was  called,  with 
Chekhenkeli,  a  Georgian,  as  President,  and  in 
April,  iQiS,  an  independent  federated  republic  of 
the  Caucasus  was  declared.  This  republic  did  not 
endure.  Racial  enmities  were  too  strong.  ...  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  lasted  less  than  five  weeks. 
On  May  26,  iqi8,  Georgia,  depending  on  aid  from 
Germany,  declared  herself  an  independent  republic. 
Two  d,ay3  later  the  Tartars  declared  the  republic 
of  Azerbaidjan;  and  the  same  day.  May  28,  iqi8, 
Russian  Armenia  declared  herself  as  an  independent 
Armenian  Republic,  with  Erivan  as  its  capital." — 
New  York  Times  Current  History,  Jan.,  1020,  pp. 
141-142. — "On  26  May  last  [iqiS],  two  hours 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  Diet, 
the  Georgian  National  Council  at  Tiflis  met  in  the 
'White  riair  of  the  palace  which  used  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroys  of  Caucasus  and  pro- 
claimed the  political  independence  of  Georgia,  amid 
the  demonstrations  of  their  people.  Mr.  Noe  Jor- 
dania,  the  President  of  the  Georgian  Council,  read 
the  following   Act   of   Independence: 

"  'For  centuries  past  Georgia  had  existed  as  a 
free  and  independent  State;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  being  hard  pressed  by 
enemies,  Georgia  merged  herself  into  the  Russian 
State  so  as  to  get  the  latter's  protection  against 
foreign  enemies.  .  .  .  The  present  movement  im- 
peratively demands  that  Georgia  should  organize 
herself  as  a  separate  State  in  order  to  defend  the 
country  atrainst  the  enemy  and  lay  foundations 
for  free  development.  .  .  .  Consequently  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Georgia,  elected  on  22  Novem- 


ber 191 7,  at  the  National  Conference  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Georgia,  now  declares  to  the  people 
that  Georgia  is  henceforth  a  sovereign  independent 
State.  .  .  .  The  democratic  republic  of  Georgia 
will  try  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all 
members  of  the  Society  of  Nations  and  particu- 
larly with  certain  peoples  and  States.  It  will  se- 
cure all  civil  and  political  rights  to  everyone  living 
within  its  frontiers  without  any  distinction  of 
religion,  nationality,  or  social  position.  The  demo- 
cratic republic  of  Georgia  will  afford  wide  scope 
in  its  territory  to  all  peoples  for  free  develop- 
ment."— New  Europe,  Feb.,  iqig,  pp.  151-153. — 
Noe  Jordania  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  with  a  Ministry  responsible 
to  the  National  Council.  The  new  government 
disclaimed  at  once  reactionary  and  Bolshevist  in- 
terests.— See   also   Caucasus:    igi8-ig2o. 

1918. — Turkish-Georgian  Treaty. — Part  played 
by  Georgia  in  World  War. — When  Turkey  in- 
vaded Transcaucasia  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  "the  Georgians  were 
compelled  to  seek  protection  in  Berlin.  Perhaps 
it  was  due  to  Germany's  influence  that  Turkey 
finally  consented  to  conclude  peace  with  Georgia. 
The  Turkish-Georgian  treaty  was  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Brest-Litovsk  pact.  Turkey,  in  addition 
to  the  territory  obtained  by  the  latter  agreement, 
now  wrested  from  weak  Georgia  the  Achalkalaki 
district  of  the  Tiflis  province." — I.  D.  Levine, 
Resurrected  nations,  p.  302. — South  of  Georgia 
the  Turks  invaded  Armenia,  occupied  Ardahan 
and  Kars,  and  encroached  on  Georgia.  By  the 
peace  terms  with  the  Turks,  initialled  at  Batum  on 
3  June,  igi8,  the  Georgians  had  to  sign  away  the 
coast  strip  of  Batum,  including  the  town  and  the 
whole  district  of  .'\khaltsikh,  except  the  town  of 
Ahastuman.  "In  regard  to  the  alleged  treaty  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Turkey  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  archives  of  Talaat  Bey  in  Constantinople 
by  the  High  Commission  of  the  .'Vllies,  Constantin 
J.  Djakelly,  in  denying  its  authenticity,  demon- 
strates for  the  first  time  what  the  Georgians  have 
done  in  the  great  war:  The  Georgians  have  fought 
on  all  Russian  fronts  in  a  greater  proportion  to 
their  number  than  that  of  any  other  nationality 
save  perhaps  Serbia.  Georgian  public  opinion  has 
well  Mnderstood  the  meaning  of  this  war  and  the 
principles  involved,  and  it  was  a  Georgian  leader — 
Tserethelli — who,  after  his  return  from  Siberia 
during  the  first  months  of  the  revolution,  visited 
the  Russian  western  front  and  .  .  .  appealed  to 
the  Russian  armies  to  continue  to  fight,  warning 
them  and  the  revolutionaries  that  the  conclusion 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  would  mean  a 
great  blow  to  the  cause  of  mankind  and  an  irrep- 
arable disaster  for  Russia.  As  to  Georgia's  rela- 
tionship with  Turkey,  it  was  the  unfortunate  lot 
of  Georgia  to  have  to  fight  this  restive  and  in- 
satiable neighbor  for  many  centuries  from  the  very 
day  they  approached  her  frontiers  until  today. 
Besides  having  sent  regular  soldiers  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  the  Entente  on  different  fronts,  Geor- 
gia formed  a  legion  of  volunteers,  not  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  Turks,  but  against  the  Turks,  and 
the  kgion  fought  so  well  that  its  commander  .  .  . 
was  made  Colonel  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  .'\fter  the  signature  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty,  when  a  great  majority  of  the  Georgian 
regular  soldiers  were  still  scattered  along  the 
Russian  western  front,  before  they  had  time  to 
return  to  Georgia,  that  country  had  to  continue 
to  fight  the  Turks,  and  ...  in  spite  of  insufficient 
arms  and  ammunition.  .  .  .  prevented  further 
penetration  of  the  Turkish  Army  in  Georgian  terri- 
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tory.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Georgian  gov- 
ernment was  to  issue  a  proclamation  saying  that 
Georgia  had  three  enemies — the  Bolshevilii,  the 
Turks,  and  the  anti-revolutionists." — Xezv  York 
Times  Current  History,  Apr.,  igiQ,  p.  40. — See 
also  World  War:  1918:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  b,  3. — 
Although  the  Allies  after  the  armistice  took  pos- 
session again  of  Batum  and  other  Transcaucasian 
lands  for  a  time,  they  failed  to  take  sufficient  pre- 
cautions to  get  Turkish  administrators  and  soldiers 
out  of  Asia  Minor  east  of  Taurus;  and  Pan 
Turanianism    revived. 

1919. — Refusal  to  take  part  in  the  proposed 
Prinkipo  conference. — The  republic  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  proposed  conference  at  the 
Princes'  islands  (see  Russia:  1919),  "not  because 
it  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  endeavors  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  to  restore  law  and  order 
in  Russia,  but  because  it  no  longer  considered 
itself  a  part  of  that  empire,  but  a  fully  indepen- 
dent State  conscious  of  its  proclaimed  and  estab- 
lished rights." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Apr.,   iqiq,  p.  40. 

1919-1920. — Relations  with  Armenia  and  Azer- 
baijan.— "During  iqig  the  Georgian  Government 
succeeded  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  in  spite  of  many  terri- 
torial disputes,  and  e.xercized  a  careful  neutrality 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  its  enemies." — Supple- 
ment to  Comirverce  Reports,  Nov.  10,  ig20. — There 
were,  however,  reports  of  boundary  clashes  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  Tatar  republic  in  1Q20, 
which  were  brought  to  an  end  by  an  armistice  on 
May    19. 

1920. — Recognition  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment.— Batum. — By  a  treaty  signed  at  Moscow 
on  the  night  of  May  7-8,  and  ratified  on  June  12, 
the  Soviet  government  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  Georgia,  and  renounced 
all  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  new 
republic  Batum,  which  falls  within  the  national 
boundaries  of  Georgia,  was  turned  over  to  the 
latter  on  July  8  by  the  Entente,  which  had  occu- 
pied it.  The  Supreme  Council,  however,  decided 
that  the  port  of  Batum  should  be  internationalized 
and  made  a  common  outlet  for  Georgia,  Armenia 
and  Azerbaijan. 

1920. — Economic  conditions. — "Since  her  inde- 
pendence began  Georgia  has  found  herself  in  a 
very  difficult  economic  and  financial  position;  for 
she  was,  economically,  undeveloped  and  lacked  the 
necessary  material  resources.  She  has  now  enjoyed 
independence  for  over  two  years,  but  her  economic 
condition  has  not  improved.  .  .  .  [The  state  of 
affairs  in  Georgia  grew  steadily  worse  until  it  be- 
came necessary  to  summon  a  conference  at]  Tiflis 
to  decide  the  guiding  principles  in  accordance 
with  which  the  economic  life  of  the  State  should 
be  regulated.  .  .  .  After  hearing  a  number  of 
reports  the  Conference  made  numerous  proposals 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  country,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  all  the 
estates  of  the  realm  and  the  towns  should  take 
the  initiative  in  this  matter  without,  however, 
destroying  private  enterprise." — Easier  Nachrick- 
ten,  Jan.  6,  1921,  in  Review  oj  the  Foreign  Press 
(Economic  Review,  Jan.  21,  1921). 

1920. — Guaranteed  free  passage  to  the  Black 
sea  by  Treaty  of  Sevres.  See  Sevres,  Treaty 
of:  1920:  Part  XI.,  Ports,  waterways  and  rail- 
ways. 

1920. — Foreign  relations. — "Georgia,  however, 
after  the  Turco-Bolshevist  junction,  was  left  iso- 
lated, .  .  .  unable  to  intervene  actively  on  behalf 
of  .Armenia.  The  policy  of  Georgia  was  shown  in 
a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  the 


League  of  Nations  by  M.  Guegetchkori,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  his  fellow-delegates  on  November 
IS  [1920].  In  this  memorandum  Georgia  a^ked 
for  admission  to  the  League,  pointing  out  the  Im- 
portant role  which  she  was  politically  and  geo- 
graphically destined  to  play  in  the  stabilizing  of 
conditions  in  the  Caucasus  area,  so  lorn  by  strife 
and  beset  by  international  problems  of  all  kinds." 
— New  York  Times  Current  History,  Jan.,  1921, 
p.  73. — "Georgia,  which  for  so  many  months  had 
steered  a  perilous  course  through  the  dangers  of 
Transcaucasus  politics,  and  managed,  by  skillful 
maneuvring,  to  maintain  both  its  neutrality  and 
its  independence,  found  itself  in  stormy  waters 
after  the  Bolshevist  seizure  of  .Armenia.  .  .  .  The 
hostility  between  Georgia  and  the  Soviets  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  drastic  measures  adopted 
by  the  Georgian  Government  during  the  fiitt  two 
weeks  in  December  [1920]  in  tracking  down  and 
arresting  a  large  number  of  Communist  agitators 
in  its  territory.  The  Bolshevist  regime,  in  retalia- 
tion, arrested  Georgian  representatives  in  Baku 
and  Erivan,  and  cut  off  shipments  of  oil  and  other 
fuel  into  Georgia,  thereby  disorganizing  the  latter 
country's  transportation  system.  .  .  ,  The  Soviet 
representative  in  Tiflis,  however,  on  December  20, 
received  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  Bol- 
shevist Government  of  Baku  in  overthrowing  the 
Georgian  Government,  Meanwhile,  the  Tenth  Bol- 
shevist Army  was  concentrated  on  the  Georgian 
frontier,  and  received  orders  to  march  into  Georgia 
and  assist  the  Georgian  communists  in  carrying 
out  their  project  of  transforming  Georgia  into 
another  Soviet  dependency." — Red  rule  in  the 
Caucasus  (New  I'ork  Times  Current  History, 
Feb.,   1921,  pp.  340-341), 

1921. — De  jure  restoration  by  the  Allies. — 
Occupied  by  Turkish  and  Bolshevist  forces. — 
"The  Georgian  Foreign  Minister,  early  in  January, 
protested  to  the  Soviet  Government  against  the 
seizure  of  its  oil  supplies,  the  massing  of  Bolshevist 
troops  upon  its  frontier,  the  erection  of  military 
works  upon  its  territory,  and  the  raiding  and  loot- 
ing of  its  frontier  population.  It  extended  its  pro- 
test to  the  whole  civilized  world." — Red  rule  in 
the  Caucasus  (New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Feb.,  1921,  pp.  340-341). — "At  the  reparations  con- 
ference in  Paris  on  January  29  [1921],  the  four 
principal  powers — England,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan — granted  what  the  Uttle  Caucasus  Republic 
of  Georgia,  struggling  to  stem  the  Bolshevist  tide, 
most  ardently  longed  for,  viz:  de  jure  recognition 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  State.  The  ef- 
forts of  M.  Guegetchkori,  Georgian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  induce  the  powers  to  take  this 
long-deferred  step  thus  were  crowned  with  success. 
.  .  ,  The  Bolshevist  invasion  planned  at  the  end 
of  January  did  not  occur;  ,  ,  .  the  Georgian 
Government  discovered  the  plot  in  time  and  nipped 
it  in  the  bud  by  wholesale  arrests  of  the  com- 
munist agitators  who  were  working  to  make  the 
Russian  armed  invasion  a  triumphal  march.  .  .  . 
The  Moscow  plotters,  however,  continued  their 
plans  to  add  Georgia  to  their  list  of  subjugated 
Caucasian  territories.  ,  .  .  Three  divisions  of  the 
Bolshevist  Eleventh  Army,  including  the  whole  of 
the  available  Russo-Armenian  Army  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  .Azerbaijan  Tartars,  had  fallen 
upon  Georgia  simultaneously  from  the  north  and 
the  southeast,  one  army  advancing  from  Sochi 
and  Gagri.  on  the  Black  Sea;  the  other,  advancing 
in  .Azerbaijan,  h'd  captured  Salakhlu,  south  of 
Tiflis,  on  Feb.  16.  The  Georgian  troops  scon 
gave  evidence  of  being  outnumbered.  Tiflis  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  cavalry  of  General  Budenny, 
after  severe  street   fighting,   on   Feb.   25.     Thou- 
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sands  of  refugees  fled  to  Kutais,  where  the  Geor- 
gian Government  set  up  provisionally  its  shattered 
rule*  .  .  .  The  Georgian  Government  vainly  tried 
to  rally  its  demoralized  forces,  to  mobilize  new 
troops  and  to  requisition  supplies.  The  Bolsheviki 
were  temporarily  driven  out  of  Tiflis,  but  re- 
entered the  city  and  there  established  themselves 
firmly.  Soviet  troops  were  pouring  in  on  all  rail- 
roads and  highways  leading  to  Tiflis.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  destroyers  cruising  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  opened  lire  on  the  Bol- 
sheviki at  Gagri,  inflicting  severe  losses.  The 
Russo-.\rmenians  remained  in  possession  of  Bort- 
chalu  [which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Georgians  in  the  preceding  year].  The  next 
effort  of  the  Bolsheviki  was  to  gain  possession 
of  the  important  Black  Sea  port  of  Batum.  De- 
spite the  fire  of  the  French  fleet,  they  captured 
Sukhum  Kale,  on  the  coast,  and  marched  swiftly 
down  toward  Batum.  .At  this  juncture,  however, 
the  Nationalist  Turks,  fearful  that  the  capture 
of  this  port  by  the  Reds  would  make  the  Turkish 
occupation  of  .Armenia  impossible,  ordered  the 
Turkish  Army  under  Kazio  Kaarbekir,  commander 
of  the  Fifteenth  Army,  already  on  the  outskirts 
of  Batum,  to  take  the  city,  the  capture  of  which 
was  reported  on  March  lo.  .  .  .  The  Turks  de- 
clared martial  law  in  Batum  and  began  a  general 
disarmament  of  the  Georgian  troops  and  of  the 
population.  .  .  .  Despite  the  fact  that  a  Turko- 
Russian  treaty  had  been  concluded  on  March  i6. 
under  which  Turkey  engaged  to  cede  Batum  back 
to  Georgia,  the  Russians  on  March  19  sent  a 
virtual  ultimatum  to  the  Turks  in  Batum  ordering 
them  to  evacuate  within  forty-eight  hours.  In 
the  fighting  which  promptly  followed,  the  Georgian 
troops  made  common  cause  with  the  Red  soldiers, 
and  after  an  artillery  battle  and  street  fighting 
the  Turks  were  ousted,  except  from  a  small  part 
of  the  town.  A  Soviet  Government  was  promptly 
estabhshed  in  Batum,  which,  it  was  said,  would 
probably  coalesce  with  that  already  set  up  at 
Tiflis.  .  ,  .  The  Kemalists  continued  to  occupy 
part  of  Batum  as  late  as  March  23,  despite  the 
Georgians'  efforts  to  dislodge  them ;  the  town  was 
suffering  from  disorder  and  lack  of  food.  Finally, 
on  March  25,  it  was  announced  that  the  Kemalist 
troops  had  withdrawn  altogether,  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  arranged  between  them  and  the 
Georgians  by  the  Russian  Bolshevist  command." — 
Speedy  end  of  the  Caucasus  republic  (New^  York 
Times  Current  History,  May,  IQ21,  pp.  264-265). 
■ — In  February  the  Caucasus  states  were  taken  over 
by  Soviet  Russia. 

1922  (March-April). — Revolt  against  Bolshe- 
vist rule. — Protest  against  Soviet  occupation  at 
Genoa  conference. — "The  revolt  in  Georgia,  the 
Sovietized  Caucasus  republic,  against  the  Bolshe- 
vist rule  in  that  country,  which  began  on  March 
IS,  progressed  through  March  and  April  to  the 
point  where  the  Soviet  officials  admitted  it  to  be 
extremely  serious.  The  Bolshevist  forces  at  the 
end  of  .April  were  preparing  for  a  strong  offensive 
against  the  insurgents  concentrated  in  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  Svanethia.  The  Soviet  commander  in 
this  region  sent  a  report  to  the  Staff  Headquarters 
at  Tiflis  on  .April  22,  saying  that  the  offensive 
had  been  stopped  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  position,  adding  that  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Georgians  had  declared  their  struggle  to  be  purely 
national  and  political  and  had  demanded  that 
Georgia  be  evacuated  by  the  Russian  invaders. 
Besides  sending  out  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
Bolshevist  occupation  of  Georgia,  addressed  to  all 
the  labor  elements  of  the  world,  the  exiled  Geor- 
gian   Government    sent    a    special    delegation    to 


Genoa  to  protest  viva  voce  against  the  present  situ- 
ation. The  Georgian  spokesmen  made  this  pro- 
test before  the  Economic  Commission  on  .April  23. 
They  denied  the  right  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
delegation  to  speak  at  Genoa  for  their  country, 
and  maintained  that  the  Russians  had  seized  Geor- 
gia only  to  control  its  vast  oil  resources.  M. 
Chenkelli,  a  member  of  the  former  Russian  Duma, 
stated  the  situation  thus:  Georgia  was  recognized 
de  facto  in  January,  1920,  and  de  jure  in  Janu- 
ary, 102 1,  not  only  by  the  Entente,  but  also  by 
the  enemy  States.  A  fortnight  after  the  de  jure 
recognition,  Georgia  was  invaded  by  both  the  IJol- 
sheviki  and  the  Mussulmans,  who  thus  established 
direct  communication.  .  .  .  When  she  presented 
her  case  at  the  Paris  Near  East  Conference,  it 
had  been  decided  to  leave  the  Georgian  question 
open." — New  i'ork  Times  Current  History,  June, 
1922,  pp.  536-537. 

1922  (April-May). — Bolshevik  rule  unpopu- 
lar.— Georgian  aspirations  to  independence.— 
Soviet  rule  proved  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Georgians,  who  complained,  together  w-ith  the 
people  of  Azerbaijan,  against  Russian  bureau- 
cratic tyranny  and  the  disastrous  economic  policy 
of  Bolshevism.  Fear  of  the  Turk  kept  Armenia 
silent ;  Russian  protection  compensated  for  Rus- 
sian maladministration.  A  statement  issued  by 
Georgian  labor  leaders  at  the  end  of  April  ap- 
peared in  a  Vienna  journal  in  May  as  follows: 
"At  a  time  when  the  entire  Georgian  people 
is  undergoing  a  fearful  trial  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Red  imperialistic  troops  and  under 
the  agents  sent  here  by  the  Bolsheviki.  who  call 
themselves  the  Georgian  Government,  we  are  con- 
vinced through  this  fraternal  gift  that  the  Geor- 
gian working  class  has  not  been  abandoned  to  its 
fate.  It  inspires  us  with  the  hope  that  the  Euro- 
pean proletariat — the  defender  of  all  oppressed 
peoples — will  now  raise  its  voice  against  Russian 
imperialism  and  save  the  workers  and  peasants 
of  Georgia  from  physical  annihilation."  The  "fra- 
ternal gift"  mentioned  in  the  statement  referred 
to  medicines  and  hospital  stores  donated  by  Aus- 
trian workers. 

GEORGIAN  LANGUAGE:  History  and  dis- 
tribution.    See   Philology:    23. 

GEORGIAN  PERIOD  IN  ENGLISH  LIT- 
ERATURE.   See  English  literature:  1880-1020. 

GEOUGEN,  or  Jwen-Jwen,  Mongolian  tribe 
of  northern  China,  to  whom  a  branch  of  the 
Turks  were  under  subjection  prior  to  the  sixth 
century.     See  Turkey:    6th  century. 

GEPIDAE,  or  Loiterers,  Germanic  tribe,  a 
branch  of  the  Goths.  See  Goths:  Origin;  Huns; 
LoMB.^DS:  Early  history;  Avars;  Europe:  Eth- 
nology: Map  showing  barbaric  migrations. 

GERALDINES.— The  Geraldines  of  Irish  his- 
tory were  descendants  of  Maurice  and  William  Fitz- 
gerald, two  of  the  first  among  the  Anglo-Norman 
adventurers  to  engage  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
1169-1170.  (See  also  Ulster:  1190-1260.)  Their 
mother  was  a  Welsh  princess,  named  Nest,  or 
Nesta,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  mistress  of 
Henry  I  of  England,  and  afterwards  to  have 
married  the  Norman  baron,  Gerald  Fitz  Walter, 
who  became  the  father  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  "Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  became 
the  ancestor  both  of  the  earls  of  Kildare  and 
Desmond;  William,  the  younger,  obtained  an  im- 
mense grant  of  land  in  Kerry  from  the  McCarthys. 
...  As  time  went  on  the  lordship  of  the  Desmond 
Fitzgeralds  grew  larger  and  larger,  until  it  cov- 
ered nearly  as  much  ground  as  many  a  small 
European  kingdom.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  White 
Knight,  the  Knight   of  Glyn,  and  the  Knight   of 
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Kerry  were  all  three  Fitzgeralds,  all  descended 
from  the  same  root,  and  all  owned  large  tracts 
ot  country.  The  position  of  the  Geraldines  of 
Kildare  was  even  more  important,  on  account 
of  their  close  proximity  to  Dublin.  In  later  times 
their  great  keep  at  Maynooth  dominated  the  whole 
Pale,  while  their  followers  swarmed  everywhere, 
each  man  with  a  G.  embroidered  upon  his  breast 
in  token  of  his  allegiance.  .  .  .  [Their  strength 
grew  apace  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
by]  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  their  power 
had  reached  to,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  ever 
attained  in  .  .  .  [the  British  IslesJ  by  any  sub- 
ject. Whoever  might  be  called  the  Viceroy  in 
Ireland  it  was  the  Earl  of  Kildare  who  practically 
governed  the  country." — E.  Lawless,  Story  of  Ire- 
land, ch.  14. — Thomas  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  ac- 
tual deputy  of  Ireland  from  1463- 1467  when  he 
was  superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who 
had  both  him  and  Kildare  attainted  for  coyne  and 
livery.  (See  Ireland:  1413-1467.)  Thereafter  the 
Kildare  branch  of  the  family  became  more  power- 
ful. Garret  (Gerald)  the  eighth  earl  became 
deputv  in  1406,  and  on  his  death  in  1513  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Garret  Oge,  but  the  rebel- 
lion of  "Silken"  Thomas,  the  son  of  Garret  Oge 
in  1535,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  his  house.  Only 
one  of  Garret's  sons  was  left,  young  Gerald  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  sent  to  the  continent,  and  lived 
there  until  by  submission  to  Queen  Mary,  he  was 
enabled  to  return.  He  conformed  to  the  Protestant 
faith  under  Elizabeth,  and  his  successors  became 
loyal  upholders  of  the  English  crown.  Meanwhile 
James  Earl  of  Desmond  carried  on  intrigues  with 
France  and  with  tl»e  emperor,  which,  but  for  his 
death,  in  1529,  might  have  brought  him  to  the 
block.  (See  Ireland:  1520-1540.)  His  successors 
were  fully  occupied  for  some  time  with  family 
affairs;  but  Earl  James  practically  ruled  Munster 
from  1540  until  his  death  in  1558  and  held  it  quiet. 
.•\fter  his  death,  renewed  family  disputes  about 
the  succession,  and  quarrels  with  the  Butlers  cre- 
ated strife  which  caused  the  imprisonment,  in 
the  Tower,  of  Earl  Gerald,  who  had  been  con- 
firmed in  the  title  by  Elizabeth,  and  his  brother 
John  Desmond,  both  of  whom  were  held  in  dur- 
ance from  1567  to  1673.  During  the  absence  of 
the  earl  his  cousin  James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald 
formed  the  Geraldine  League  from  which  came 
the  Geraldine  rebellion,  the  destruction  of  the 
house  of  Desmond,  and  the  confiscation  of  its 
great  territories.  (See  Ireland:  1559-1603.)  The 
Viceroyship  came  into  the  Kildare  family  again 
in  1756,  when  the  earl  was  made  deputy.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  created  duke  of  Leinster.  This 
title  still  remains  in  his  family ;  but  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1883  the  great  estates 
which  had  been  held  from  the  period  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  their  tenants. — ^See  also  Ireland:  1485- 
1509. 

GERALDINES,  League  of  the.  See  Ire- 
lant):    I5!;q-i6o3. 

GERAN  ELECTIONS  ACT  (iQii).  See  New 
Jersey:   1911-1013. 

GfeRARD,  Balthasar  (1558-1584),  French  re- 
ligious f:.natic,  the  ass.assin  of  William  of  Orange. 
See  Netherlands:  1581-1584. 

GERARD,  Etienne  Maurice,  Count  (1773- 
1852),  marshal  of  France.  Minister  of  war  dur- 
ing reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  See  France:  1830- 
1840. 

GERARD,  James  Watson  (1867-  ),  Ameri- 
can jurist  and  diplomat.  Associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York,  1908-1913;  United 
States  ambassador  to  Germany,  1913-1917;  author 


of  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany"  and  "Face  to 
Face  with  Kaiserism."  See  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (Febru- 
arv-April)  ;  World  War:  Diplomatic  background: 
39;   40. 

GERBA,  or  Jerba,  Disaster  at.  See  Barbary 
states:    1543-1560. 

GEREFA. — "The  most  general  name  for  the 
fiscal,  administrative  and  e.\ecutive  officer  among 
the  .'Vnglosr.xons  was  Gerefa,  or  as  it  is  written 
in  very  early  documents  geroefa:  but  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under 
it  were  further  defined  by  a  prefix  compounded 
with  it,  as  scirgerefa,  the  reeve  of  the  shire  or 
sheriff:  tungerefa,  the  reeve  of  the  farm  or  bailiff. 
The  e.xact  meaning  and  etymology  of  this  name 
have  hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of  our  best 
scholars." — J.  M.  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England, 
V.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  5. — See  also  Sheriff;  Shire; 
E.\ldorman;   Courts:   Early  Teutonic. 

GERGESENES,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites,  whose  territory  is  believed  by  Lenor- 
mant  to  have  "included  all  Decapolis  and  even 
Galilee,"  and  whose  capital  he  places  at  Gerasa, 
now  Djerash,  in  Perea. — F.  Lenormant  and  E. 
Chevallier,  Manual  of  ancient  hhtory,  v,  2,  bk.  6, 
ch.  I. 

GERGITHIANS,  an  early  tribe  of  western  Asia 
Minor.     See  Troy;   .\i\k  Minor:    B.C.   iioo. 

GERGOVIA  OF  THE  ARVERNI.— "The  site 
of  Gergovia  of  the  .'Vrverni  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hill  on  the  bank  of  the  .Mlier,  two  miles  from 
the  modern  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  neglected  Gergovia,  and  to  have 
founded  the  neighbouring  city,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  .\ugustonemetum.  The  Roman  city  be- 
came known  afterwards  as  Civitas  Arvernorum,  in 
the  middle  ages  Arverna,  and  then,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  its  castle,  clarus  mons,  Clermont." — C. 
Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans,  v.  2,  p.  20,  fool- 
note  ch.  12. — For  an  account  of  CKsar's  reverse 
at   Gergovia   of   the   Arverni,  see   GAtn.:    B.C.   58- 

51. 

GERIZIM.— "The  sacred  centre  of  the  Samari- 
tans is  Gerizim,  the  'Mount  of  Blessings.'  On 
its  summit  a  sacred  rock  marks  the  site  where, 
according  to  their  tradition,  Joshua  placed  the 
Tabernacle  and  afterwards  built  a  temple,  re- 
stored later  by  Sanballat,  on  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  captivity." — C.  R.  Conder,  Syrian 
stone  lore,  ch.  4. 

GERLACHE,  Adrien  de  (de  Gommery) 
(1866-  ),  Belgian  scientist  and  explorer.  See 
Antarctic  e.xploration:    1897. 

GERLAND,  Georg  Karl  Cornelius  (1833-  ), 
German  ethnologist  and  geographer.  See  Anthro- 
pology:   Scope  of  studv. 

GERM  THEORY  IN  DISEASE:  Origin  and 
development.  See  Medical  science:  Modern: 
i7th-iSth  centuries:  Introduction  of  the  micro- 
scope in  medicine. 

GERMAN  AFRICA:  At  outbreak  of  "World 
War.  See  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation: 
1914. 

GERMAN  AFRICAN  COMPANY:  Forma- 
tion (1878).  See  Africa:  Modern  European  occu- 
pation:   Later   loth  centurv. 

GERMAN  ANATOLIAN  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY.    See  Turkey-;    1914. 

GERMAN  ANNALS.  See  Annals:  French, 
German,   etc. 

GERMAN  ATROCITIES:  During  World 
War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.;  also  XL 
Devastation:   c. 

GERMAN    BAPTISTS.     See   Dunk.wds. 

GERMAN    BLOC.     See    Bloc:    German   bloc. 
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GERMAN  COLONIAL  SOCIETY:  Forma- 
tion (18S2).  See  Africa;  Modern  European  occu- 
pation:   Later   iqth   century;    1884-1899. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA.    Sec  Tanganyika 

TERRITORY. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA  COMPANY: 
Formation  (1885).  See  Africa:  Modern  European 
occupation:  Later  igth  century;  also  Upper  Nile, 
etc. 

GERMAN  FEDERATED  STATES,  Confer- 
ence of  (1Q18).  See  Germany:  1918  (Novem- 
ber) . 

GERMAN     FLATS,    township    of    Herkimer 


county,  New  York,  settled  by  Palatinate  Germans 
about    1725. 

1765. — Treaty  with  the  Indians.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1765-1708. 

1778. — Destruction  by  Brant.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1778   (June-November). 

GERMAN  INDIANS.  See  Indians,  Ameri- 
can: Cultural  areas  in  North  .America:  Southwest 
area. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology: 
9;    11. 

GERMAN  LEAGUE:  Origin  of  Pan-German 
League.     See   Pan-Germanism:    Doctrine   defined. 


GERMAN   LITERATURE 


Introduction. — Points  of  development. — "The 
fundamental  conception  which  underlies  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  development  of  German 
literature  is  that  of  a  continual  struggle  between 
individralistic  and  collective  tendencies,  between 
man  and  society,  between  personaUty  and  tradi- 
tion, between  liberty  and  unity,  between  cos- 
mopolitanism and  nationality, — a  struggle  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prime  motive  power  of  all 
human  progress.  The  first  appearance  of  Germanic 
tribes  in  the  foreground  of  European  history, 
the  influx  of  the  Northern  barbarians  into  the 
decaying  civiUzation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is 
marked  by  a  dissolution  of  all  social  bonds.  Sev- 
ered from  their  native  soil,  thrust  into  a  world 
in  which  their  ancestral  faith,  customs,  institu- 
tions have  no  authority,  the  Teutons  of  the  era 
of  the  migrations  experience  for  the  first  time 
on  a  grand  scale  the  conflict  between  universal 
law  and  individual  passion.  The  Germanic  epic 
with  its  colossal  types  of  heroic  devotion,  greed 
and  guilt,  is  the  poetic  embodiment  of  this  tragic 
conflict." — Francke,  History  of  German  literature 
as  determined  by  social  forces.  Introduction,  p.  3. 
— "Historically  regarded,  German  literature  admits 
of  a  natural  division  into  three  epochs,  each  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  special  linguistic  char- 
acteristics: an  old  High  German  period,  in  which 
the  dialects  of  South  Germany  retained  the  wide 
range  of  vowel  sounds  to  be  found  in  all  the  older 
Germanic  languages;  a  middle  High  German  epoch, 
beginning  about  1050,  in  which  that  diversity  of 
vowel  sounds  and  grammatical  forms  had  in  great 
measure  disappeared;  and,  lastly,  a  New  High  Ger- 
man or  Modern  German  period,  which  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  During  the 
second  of  these  periods,  the  High  German  dialects 
gained  an  ascendency  over  those  of  the  North  and 
of  Central  Germany,  while,  in  New  High  German 
limes,  German  literature  is  practically  restricted 
to  High  German." — J.  G.  Robertson.  History  of 
German  literature,  Introduction,  p.  xvi. — "These 
three  culminating  points  of  development  [600, 
1200,  iSoo  A.D  ]  imply  a  struggle  to  reach  these 
points,  an  ascent  followed  by  a  descent.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge,  the  tenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  the  times  of  deepest  depression  in  German 
literature.  Literary  culture  was  then  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  .  .  .  The  poetry  of  these  periods  was  not 
entirely  wanting  in  creative  genius;  it  had  vast 
materials  at  its  disposal,  and  even  created  certain 
moral  types  of  great  grandeur,  though  they  were 
mostly  the  offspring  of  hatred  or  rude  jest.  .  .  . 
The  times  of  deepest  depression  are  likewise  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  600  years.  The  course 
of  our  history  of  literature  may  therefore  be 
reduced  to  the  simplest  scheme:  three  great  waves, 
trough  and  crest  in  regular  succession.  .  .  .  Both 
the  second  and  the  third   of  the  classical  periods 


are  marked  by  a  spirit  of  free  criticism  which 
triumphs  over  all  prejudices.  Respect  for  foreign 
nations  increases,  regardless  of  political  differences. 
Men  are  liberal  enough  to  feel  that  appreciation 
of  foreign  merits  is  no  sin  against  national  pride. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  more  developed  sense  01 
form,  characteristic  of  the  Romanic  nations,  ex- 
ercised a  beneficial  influence  on  the  Germans, 
purified  their  taste,  incited  them  to  imitation,  yet 
withal  developed  their  originality  .  .  .  the  dia- 
lectal separation  between  South  and  North  Ger- 
man, which  must  have  [been]  begun  about  the 
year  600.  Then  arose  the  still  existing  difference 
between  High-  and  Low-German  dialects,  and  there 
was  no  educated  language,  no  literary  speech  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf.  Two  German  languages  wert 
formed,  and  those  who  spoke  them  might  easily 
have  separated  into  two  nations.  .  .  .  This  sepa- 
ration of  High  German  has  exercised  a  momentous 
influence  in  German  literature  and  German  his- 
tory. To  it  may  be  attributed  in  great  measure 
the  difficulty  which  the  Germans  have  found  in 
creating  a  united  national  literature  and  culture." 
— W.  Scherer,  History  of  German  literature,  v.  i, 
pp.  17-18,  35-36. 

A.D.  lst-9th  centuries. — Intellectual  condi- 
tions of  the  Germans  in  Roman  times. — Oldest 
remains  of  poetry. — Wessobrunner  Gebet. — "In 
the  winter  of  98-99  the  historian  Tacitus  collected 
all  that  was  known  about  them  [Teutons]  in  his 
celebrated  Germania.  .  .  .  Tacitus  appears  to  have 
had  abundant  material  before  him,  drawn  from 
immediate  observation,  and  but  slightly  coloured 
by  his  own  opinions.  .  .  .  The  Germans  were 
formerly  a  small  tribe  of  a  great  race,  sometimes 
called  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  but  which  we  may 
designate  by  the  name,  probably  used  by  them- 
selves, of  Aryan.  .  .  .  Before  their  dispersion  the 
primitive  Aryas  had  already  passed  out  of  the  low- 
est stage  of  civilisation.  .  .  .  Their  poetry  was 
truthful,  graphic,  and  full  of  imagery,  and  con- 
tained the  germs  of  a  connected  view  of  things. 
.  .  .  Personifications  and  allegories  arose  quite  nat- 
urally, and  explanations  of  remarkable  phenomena 
or  events  in  nature  were  drawn  from  the  an- 
alogy of  human  experience.  Peculiarities  in  ani- 
mals were  accounted  for  by  fables,  and  remarkable 
occurrences  in  nature,  both  regular  and  irregular 
such  as  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  or  tempests,  were  explained 
in  the  same  manner.  These  men  saw  a  reflection 
of  their  own  simple  life  in  all  that  surrounded 
them,  and  in  this  naive  way  tried  to  account  for 
whatever  they  could  not  understand.  They  created 
a  rich  mythology,  reflecting  the  main  incidents  of 
a  pastoral  life,  such  as  feuds  caused  by  the  cap- 
ture of  cattle  or  women,  or  raids  upon  rich  own- 
ers."— W.  Scherer,  History  of  German  literature, 
V.  I,  pp.  2-4. 
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"  'This  I  heard  as  the  greatest  marvel  among  men, 
that  once  there  was  no  earth,  nor  heaven  above, 
the  bright  stars  gave  no  light,  the  sun  shone  not, 
nor  the  moon,  nor  the  glorious  sea.'  With  some 
such  words  as  these  begins  a  literary  relic  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  ending  in  a  prayer,  the 
so-called  'Wessobrunner  Gebet.'  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Saxon  poem,  written  down  in  Bavaria. 
.  .  .  The  lirst  line  of  the  Bavarian  Manuscript  runs 
thus: — 'Dat  gafregin  ih  mit  firahim  firiwizzo 
meista.'  If  these  words  are  read  aloud,  the  three 
f's  at  once  strike  the  ear.  The  three  similar  initial 
letters  serve  to  ornament  and  bind  together  the 
eight  feet  of  the  line.  This  alliteration  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  of  versifica- 
tion in  all  old  German  poetry.  It  gives  tcf  the 
verse  not  melody,  but  a  characteristic  sound;  it 
does  not  beautify  it,  but  makes  it  compact  and 
strong.  Such  alliteration  results  from  a  tendency 
early  found  in  the  Germanic  nature,  which  renders 
all  art  difficult  to  us — a  tendency,  namely,  to  prize 
originahty  more  than  beauty,  substance  more  than 
form.  This  feature  has  even  stamped  itself  on 
our  language.  .  .  .  Apart  from  its  alliteration  and 
the  changes  which  language  has  undergone,  Ger- 
man poetry  remains  at  this  epoch  essentially  Aryan. 
It  has  the  same  technical  means  at  its  disposal, 
and  is  moulded  in  the  same  forms.  The  chorus 
in  which  the  multitude  takes  part  is  still  the  lead- 
ing type.  Individuals  are  subordinate  to  the  whole 
body  of  singers.  .  .  .  Choral  songs  played  an  im- 
portant part  on  all  the  great  occasions  of  private 
and  public  life.  .  .  .  Choral  poetry  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  poetry  at  this  period.  The  other  Aryan 
forms  of  poetry  also  continue  to  exist.  The  maiden 
greets  her  lover  thus:  'I  wish  thee  as  much  joy 
as  there  is  foliage  in  spring ;  I  wish  thee  as  much 
love,  as  the  birds  find  delight  and  food ;  I  wish 
thee  as  much  honour  as  the  earth  bears  grass  and 
flowers.'  At  social  gatherings  riddles  were  set, 
founded  on  simple  observation  of  nature.  .  .  .  But 
above  all,  it  was  the  principles  which  regulated 
life,  and  underlay  morality  and  law,  that  were 
embodied  in  poetic  form.  .  .  .  All  solemn  legal 
proceedings  were  accompanied  by  poetry.  Oaths 
were  sworn  in  aliterative  verse.  The  sentence  of 
banishment  was  uttered  in  alliterative  language. 
.  .  .  Indeed,  all  legal  formulas  were  full  of  al- 
literation. And  some  expressions  uniting  two  terms 
each  having  the  same  initial  letter,  remain  even  in 
our  time,  such  as  house  and  home,  spick  and  span, 
weal  and  woe,  hand  and  heart,  stock  and  stone, 
kith  and  kin,  bed  and  board,  wind  and  weather." — 
Ibid.,  pp.   10-15. 

350-9th  century. — Bible  of  Ulfilas. — Rise  and 
development  of  the  German  hero-legend. — Clas- 
sification.— "The  highest  ideal  known  to  declining 
Rome  in  the  intellectual  sphere  was  Christianity, 
and  the  possession  of  the  Bible  has  the  same  sig- 
nificance in  the  intellectual  and  religious  sphere 
that  the  possession  of  Italy  and  Rome  has  in  the 
political.  The  former,  Ulfilas  [311-383]  by  one 
effort  secured  to  the  Visigoths.  He  was  master 
of  three  languages:  he  preached  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Gothic ;  and  he  devoted  this  gift  to  the  no- 
blest purpose.  [Ulfilas  has  been  called  the  father 
of  Teutonic  literature.]  He  is  reported  to  have 
translated  the  whole  Bible,  only  omitting  the 
Books  of  the  Kings  as  likely  to  encourage  the 
warhke  propensities  of  his  people.  This  transla- 
tion he  effected  for  those  who  were  till  then  desti- 
tute of  the  first  beginnings  of  a  written  literature. 
Nay,  till  he  taught  them,  the  Goths  did  not  even 
know  what  reading  meant,  and  LUfilas  had  to 
translate  the  word  by  'singing.'  He  created  a  style 
of  writing  which  could  be  painted  on  parchment 


for  a  people  who  till  then  had  only  scrawled  single 
signs,  or  a  few  consecutive  words  on  wood  or 
stone.  He  formed  his  alphabet  by  supplementing 
the  Runes  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  the  Greek 
alphabet  from  the  Runes.  The  translation  is  a 
hteral  reproduction  in  Gothic  of  the  Greek  text. 
...  No  German  of  Catholic  persuasion  ever  at- 
tempted anything  like  it.  Wycliffe  in  England, 
and  Luther  in  Germany,  are  the  first  who  can  be 
compared  with  him.  .  .  .  What  we  possess  in  the 
Gothic  language  besides  the  Bible  is  insignificant. 
It  consists  of  an  interpretation  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  founded  on  Greek  commentaries,  a  fragment 
of  a  Gothic  Calendar,  a  few  documents,  attested 
by  Gothic  priests  in  Gothic,  a  Gothic  toast  in  a 
Latin  epigram,  and  a  few  isolated  words  in  Latin 
writings." — W.  Scherer,  History  of  Germar.  litera- 
ture, V.  I,  pp.  30-31. — ".\bout  the  year  600  A.D. 
...  a  date,  which  should  only  be  taken  approxi- 
mately .  .  .  the  Germanic  national  Epic  attained 
its  highest  development.  .  .  .  About  the  year  1200, 
as  we  hav-e  already  said,  the  half-forgotten  stories 
of  the  hero-legends  appear  again,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  well-known  poems,  the  Nibelungenlied  and 
Gudrun.  The  same  period  produced  lyric  and 
epic  poets  of  the  first  order,  whose  artistic  train- 
ing was  at  least  in  part  based  on  French  models. 
Such  are  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. 
About  the  year  1800  .  .  ,  the  old  heroic  songs  re- 
vived again,  the  Nibelungen  legend  acquired  new 
fame,  new  poets  made  use  of  the  old  materials, 
and  the  brothers  Grimm  became  the  leaders  of 
a  new  science,  which  sought  to  recover  for  the 
present  the  vanished  creations  of  the  past.  .  .  . 
The  historical  consciousness  of  the  Germans  dates 
from  their  great  migration,  which  also  gave  life 
and  substance  to  their  heroic  poetry.  The  rich 
legends  which  form  the  material  of  great  national 
epics  always  owe  their  origin  to  gigantic  national 
convulsions.  .  .  .  The  only  organ  of  tradition  was 
unwritten  poetry,  handed  down  by  memory.  But 
in  their  poetry  they  follow  an  idealising  method, 
and  make  it  general  and  mythological.  The  char- 
acters and  incidents  receive  a  typical  form,  often 
far  removed  from  reality.  The  poets  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  taking  the  songs  with  them, 
and  the  story  became  more  vague  the  further  it 
was  transplanted  from  home.  .  .  .  The  traditions 
of  German  heroic  poetry  extend  over  more  than 
300  years,  and  are  drawn  from  various  German 
tribes.  .  .  .  These  wonderful  transferences  of  power, 
and  this  rapid  founding  of  new  empires,  furnished 
the  historical  background  of  the  German  hero- 
legends.  .  .  .  The  oldest  mythical  legends,  dating 
from  a  period  before  the  emigration,  give  us  the 
typical  hero  Siegfried,  frank  and  bold,  cut  off  in 
the  bloom  of  his  youth  by  his  wicked  and  per- 
fidious enemy  Hagen.  The  oldest  historical  legends, 
down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
show  us  nothing  but  repulsive  characters,  drawn 
doubtless  from  the  life  of  those  rough  times.  .  .  . 
German  heroic  song  begins  with  the  Goths,  and 
ends  with  the  nations  of  the  Prankish  kingdom. 
The  poets  who  first  sang  the  epic  songs  to  their 
harps  belonged  to  the  court.  Wandering  minstrels 
spread  abroad  the  praise  of  princes,  and  were 
the  teachers  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Charlemagne 
caused  [songs  of  Ermanaric,  .^ttila,  and  Theodoric] 
...  to  be  written  down,  as  Pisistratus  did  the 
Homeric  epics.  But  the  next  generation  had  al- 
ready forgotten  them.  In  the  ninth  century  we 
come  again  on  traces  of  them,  after  which  they 
drop  quite  out  of  sight.  We  must  give  up  the 
collection  of  Charlemagne  as  lost  for  ever:  this 
most    important    record    of   the   German   national 
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epics  is  destroyed,  and  we  are  reduced  to  guess- 
work. .  .  .  We  possess  in  Germany  itself  but  one 
poor  literary  fragment  from  the  whole  of  this 
first  classic  period  of  epic  lepend  and  poetry; 
this  fragment  is  the  song  of  Hildebrand.  .  .  .  The 
Merovingian  period,  which  brought  German  popu- 
lar heroic  song  to  perfection,  cannot  point  to  a 
single  literary  document  in  the  German  language. 
...  In  the  first  half  of  the  filth  century  St. 
Patrick  brought  Christianity  to  the  Irish  from  Scot- 
land, and  the  Irish  monasteries  became  a  centre 
of  civilisation  and  Christian  missions,  independent 
of  Rome.  .  .  .  They  sent  forth  Columbanus,  .  .  . 
[who]  wrote  in  old  Greek  metre,  and  was  well 
versed  in  classical  literature  and  mythology.  .  .  . 
This  Columbanus  became  in  the  seventh  century 
the  Apostle  of  the  Alemanni.  His  disciple,  Gallus, 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  They  were 
followed  by  many  others  of  their  countrymen.  .  .  . 
In  the  matter  of  poetic  form,  Germany  was  in- 
debted to  the  Romamc  nations;  it  was  from  them 
that  German  poetry  received  the  ornament  of 
rhyme.  We  find  the  first  traces  of  rhyme  in 
Germany  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  then  it  is 
already  used  to  adorn  Christian  hymns  which  were 
meant  to  supplant  the  popular  songs.  ...  As  epic 
poetry  with  its  stately  alliterative  verses  gradually 
disappeared,  rhyme  came  more  and  more  into 
fashion.  But  it  first  found  its  way  to  Germany 
from  outside.  .  .  .  We  find  it  first  of  all  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  from  whence  it  spread  over  the  rest 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  This  points  to  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  first  classical  period  of  German 
literature,  and  one  which  recurs  again  in  the  second 
and  third  classical  periods, — it  was  the  Romanic 
nations  who  shaped  the  esthetic  sense  of  the 
Germans."— Ibid.,  v.  i,  pp.  16-17,  1Q-2S,  33-35- — 
"The  authors  or  compilers  who  first  put  these 
poems  into  writing  are  unknown,  and  they  seem 
to  have  written  the  poems  just  as  they  existed, 
without  adding  any  of  their  own  personality  or 
their  own  judgments.  .  Each  of  the  German  tribes 
or  nations  had  its  own  particular  cycle  of  these 
poems,  all  of  which  centered  for.  the  most  part 
around  the  memory  of  its  most  renowned  national 
hero.  The  most  important  of  these  hero-songs 
can,  in  a  general  way,  be  classified  as  follows:— 
I.  The  saga-cycle  of  the  lower  Rhine,  of  which 
Siegfried  of  Xar.ten  is  the  hero.  2.  The  Burgun- 
dian  cycle,  whose  chief  characters  are  Gunther, 
Hagen,  and  Kriemhild.  Their  court  and  home 
is  at  Worms  on  the  Rhine.  3.  The  cycle  of  Theo- 
DORic  or  Dietrich  of  Bern,  the  founder  of  the 
East  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  His  great  vassal 
is  Hildebrand.  4.  The  cycle  of  Etzel  or  .■\ttila, 
the  powerful  king  of  the  Huns.  .'Vmong  his  vas- 
sals, RtTDiGER  is  the  most  renowned.  H's  home 
is  at  Etzelburg  on  the  Danube,  probably  the  mod- 
ern Budapest.  The  personages  appearing  in  these 
saga-cycles  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,  which  unites  these  four  cycles  in  the  greatest 
production  of  the  Middle  .'\ces.  5.  .Another  cycle, 
which  is  the  background  of  the  second  important 
poem  of  this  epoch,  is  called  the  Normwn-Saxon. 
The  location  of  the  leeends  is  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea.  The  hero 
is  Hetel,  and  his  daughter,  Gudrijn,  is  the  heroine 
of  the  poem  named  for  her.  The  first  four  of 
these  saga-cycles  are  merged  together  in  the  Ni- 
BEnrNGENi.iED,  which  is  composed  of  thirty-nine 
cantos,  arranged  under  two  heads:  —  (i)  Kriem- 
hild's  Love,  i-xi.x.  (2)  Kriemhild's  Revenge, 
xx-xxxix." — R.  W.  Moore,  History  of  German 
literature,  pp.  25-26. 

750-1050.— Old    High    German   period.— Early 
pagan  poetry. — Heroic  sagas. — Coming  of  Chris- 


tianity.— Early  religious  literature. — "The  his- 
tory of  German  literature,  as  a  connected  account 
of  writings  that  have  literary  interest  and  are 
extant  in  the  German  languages,  begins  about  the 
year  Soo.  It  is  true  that  for  many  centuries 
prior  to  that  time  Germans  had  been  producing 
poetry  in  abundance,  but  it  is  not  written  down, 
and  only  one  late  fragment  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served. A  system  of  alphabetic  writing,  the  so- 
called  runes,  may  possibly  have  been  in  use  among 
the  High  Germans,  but  if  so,  the  letters  were  al- 
ways cut  on  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  and  were  not 
employed  for  what  would  now  be  called  literary 
purposes.  It  was  not  until  Christianity  came  in, 
bringing  the  Latin  alphabet  and  a  class  of  men 
accjtiainted  with  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  parch- 
ment, that  anything  of  literary  value  was  written 
down  in  German." — C.  Thomas,  History  0}  Ger- 
man literature,  p.  i. — "Under  Charlemagne  (768- 
814),  who  succeeded  in  uniting  both  politically 
and  religiously  all  tribes  of  German  origin,  arose 
the  first  prose  literature.  The  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew vvias  translated,  and  to  this  were  added  bap- 
tismal vows  and  confessions  of  faith.  The  great 
emperor  took  an  active  personal  interest  in  cul- 
tivating the  German  language  and  German  litera- 
ture. He  took  great  pains  to  have  collected  and 
written  down  the  old  songs  in  which  the  deeds 
and  wars  of  the  old  heroes  were  celebrated.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity, 
but  they  all  disappeared  after  his  death.  .  .  .  Two 
Messianic  poems  of  the  ninth  century  have  been 
preserved.  The  first,  Heliand,  was  written  in 
Low  German  about  830.  [The  poem  consists  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  alliterating  verses.] 
Its  purpose  was  doubtless  to  make  the  Bible  known 
to  the  Saxons,  whom  Charlemagne  had  recently 
converted  to  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  best  portion  is 
probably  that  devoted  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  where  Christ,  like  a  German  king,  sur- 
rounded by  his  knights  and  vassals,  gives  instruc- 
tion, settles  controversies,  and  decrees  justice.  The 
poem  closes  with  Christ's  ascension.  The  second, 
Otfried's  Evangelienbuch  (Gospels),  appeared 
about  870.  Its  author  was  a  learned  monk  01 
Weissenburg,  the  first  German  poet  known  by 
name.  The  subject  is  treated  in  five  books,  divided 
into  chapters  with  Latin  headings.  It  differs  from 
the  Heliand  in  that  the  latter  is  German  and 
popular,  while  the  former  is  intended  to  be  a 
learned  work  throughout,  and  its  purpose  was  to 
convert  the  barbarians  to  the  teaching  of  the 
church.  MuspiLLi,  another  poem  of  the  same 
period,  was  probably  written  on  the  margins  of 
a  book  by  Louis  the  German.  The  author  sets 
forth  as  well  as  he  can  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  and  tries  to  make  them  attractive  to  the 
nobles.  .  .  .  The  Li.tdwigslied,  a  historical  poem 
[of  fifty-nine  verses],  celebrates  the  victory  of 
Louis  III  over  the  Normans  at  Saucourt  in  881. 
.  .  .  .^fter  the  extinction  of  Charlemagne's  line, 
the  Saxons  became  the  leaders  in  Germany.  Both 
externally  and  internally  the  Saxon  emperors 
raised  Germany  to  a  free  and  independent  posi- 
tion. Otto  the  Great  (036-073)  really  made  Ger- 
many the  leader  of  Western  Christianity.  With 
the  conquering  of  Italy,  came  Southern  culture; 
but  with  it  came  also  a  foreign  manner  and  a 
foreign  language.  .Although  German  was  the  official 
language,  yet  in  literature,  cultivated  almost  solely 
by  the  clergy,  Latin  w,i5  predominant.  At  the 
court,  in  the  monasteries  and  nunneries,  the  old 
classics  were  studied;  and  the  literature  of  the 
period,  even  if  treating  of  native  history  and 
legend,  appeared  in  a  foreign  garb.  Walth.^rius. 
a   Latin   poem   written   by   Ekkehard,  a   monk  of 
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St.  Gall,  about  930,  is  the  most  important  pro- 
duction of  this  class.  Scheffel  has  used  this  iii 
his  novel  Ekkekard.  .  .  .  Ruodlieb,  another  Latia 
epic  ot  the  eleventh  century,  probably  originated 
m  Bavaria,  but  it  has  been  preserved  in  frag- 
ments only." — R.  W.  Moore,  History  of  German 
literature,  pp.  17-20. 

1050-1350. — Classical  period. — Middle  High 
German  literature. — Ballads  and  epics. — Nibel- 
ungenlied  and  Gudrun. — Romantic  poets  and 
lyricists. — "From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
onwards  High  German  is  the  dominant  literary 
language  of  the  German  races,  and  the  literary 
renaissance  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceniuries 
was  especially  High  German.  The  period  is  marked 
by  the  Annolied,  ca.  1130,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  epic.  In  this  category 
may  also  be  included  the  Kaiserchronik  ca.  1130- 
1150;  Konig  Rother  nbo;  all  of  these  poems 
were  the  result  of  monastic  reform.  In  the  court 
epic  we  have  Konrad's  Rolandslied,  ca.  1135;  and 
Eilhart's  Tristrant,  ca.  1170-1173.  We  find  the 
beginnings  of  the  Mimiegesang  with  men  like  von 
Kurenberg,  Dittmar  von  Aist,  Burggraf  von  Re- 
gensburg  and  Mcniloh  von  Sevehngen.  The  tra- 
ditional ballad  of  the  German  people,  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  their  national  epic  was  to  be 
formed,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  kept  alive 
through  the  dark  ages  by  wandering  Spielleute. 
With  the  awakening  of  more  ideal  interests  under 
the  influence  of  the  Crusades  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  popular  epic  entered,  however,  upon 
a  new  phase  of  development.  .  .  .  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  serious  literary  tastes  of  the  aristo- 
cratic classes,  the  traditions  of  Siegfried,  of  At- 
tila  and  the  Nibelungs,  of  Dietrich  and  Ermanarich 
[Spielmann  poetry]  were  welded  into  epics  of 
primeval  grandeur." — J.  G.  Robertson,  History  of 
German  literature,  p.  59. — "Growing  ever  more 
self-conscious,  more  national,  through  the  closing 
years  of  the  twelfth  century,  German  poetry 
greets  us  on  the  threshold  of  the  thirteenth  with 
the  'Nibelungenlied,'  its  Iliad,  an  epic  second  only 
to  that  masterpiece,  and  soon  to  be  followed  by 
Gudrun,'  a  veritable  German  Odyssey." — B.  W. 
Wells,  Modern  German  literature,  p.  11. — "The 
Nibelungenlied  is  the  representative  national  epic 
of  the  Germans;  it  is  national  in  the  sense  that  it 
mirrors  not  the  idea  of  a  single  poet,  but  of  a 
whole  race.  Its  theme  was  a  common  possession 
of  that  race;  its  ideals  of  loyalty,  of  nobility,  of 
knightly  virtue,  its  scorn  of  treason  and  deceit 
and  its  firm  faith  in  the  implacableness  of  rightful 
vengeance, — all  this  is  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples — The  Nibelungenlied  is,  in  such  re- 
spects primitive,  but  it  is  not  barbaric,  nor  is  it 
.  .  .  without  lyric  beauty." — J.  G.  Robertson,  His- 
tory of  Germanliterature, p. Ti. — "The  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  epic  is  much  older  than  its  present  form, 
which  dates  from  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  based  on  two  general  sources, — 
mythological  characters  and  the  tales  belonging  to 
very  remote,  prehistoric  periods,  and  historical 
persons  and  events  from  the  time  of  the  Migra- 
tions, as  they  are  described  in  the  early  hero- 
songs.  In  the  Edda  [an  earlier  epic]  the  legend 
appears  ruder  in  form  and  more  savage  in  char- 
acter than  in  the  Nibelungenlied.  Into  the  inter- 
weaving of  the  historical  and  mythical  elements, 
there  has  come  the  influence  of  Christianity  and 
Chivalry,  giving  the  harsh  and  passionate  char- 
acters of  the  earlier  legend  gentler  and  more  re- 
fined qualities.  The  poem  was  known  and  loved 
among  the  people  until  the  sixteenth  century.  With 
the  seventeenth  it  seems  forgotten.  About  the 
middle    of    the   eighteenth.    Professor   Bodmer,    of 


Zurich,    found   at    Hohenems   in   Switzerland   two 
bulky    manuscripts   which   proved   to    be   the   Ni- 
belungenlied.   From  that  time  until  to-day  1 190b], 
it  has  been  subjected  to  careful  study;  has   been 
translated  several  times  into  modern  German,  and 
into   all   modern    tongues.  .  .  .  The   authorship   of 
the  poem  is  a  disputed  question;  some  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  a  loose  collection  of  popular  songs 
strung    together,    others    that   it   is   originally    the 
work   of   a   single   poet.     The  truth   probably  lies 
between    the    two." — R.    W.    Moore,    History    of 
German  literature,  pp.  31-33. — See  also  Nibelun- 
GtNLLLD.— -"Though     the     'Nibelungenhed'     is     the 
greatest,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  epic  formed 
from  songs  in  High   German.     There  is  one   that 
tells  of  the  death  of  the  great  Gothic  king,  Ermen- 
rich,  of  the  race  of  the  Amalungs,  to  which  Theo- 
doiic    also     belonged,    though    many    generations 
later.  .  .  .  Another  group  of  High  German  legends 
gathers    about    the    Vandal    brothers,    Ortnit    and 
Wolfdietrich.  ...  A  third  group  shows  as  clearly 
its    Low    German    origin.  ...  In    this   group    the 
place   of  the   'Nibelungen'   is   taken    by    the  story 
of   'Gudrun.'     The   legend  has   a   peculiar   mterest 
to   Englishmen,   for   the   time  and   the  local   color 
is  that  of   the  raids  of  Danes   and  Northmen   on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland." — B.  W.  Wells,     * 
Modern    German    literature,   pp.    14-75. — "Gudrun- 
lied,  the  second  national  epic,  emboches  the  legends 
of  the  North  Sea.     Already  known  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  worked  over 
into   its   present   form   about   121c,   by   some  now 
unknown  poet.     Probably  he  was  from  the  South, 
and    traveling    northward,    found    these    legends, 
which  he  transferred  to  parchment.  .  .  .  The  poem 
is    handed    down    in    a    single    manuscript    which, 
prepared  at   the   order  of  Emperor  Maximilian   I 
(1493-1519),   was  found  at  the  castle  of   Arabras 
in   the   Tyrol,   just   300    years    after   Maximilian's 
death.    It  is  now  in  Vienna.    Like  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,   various    editions    and    numerous    translations 
of  it  have  been  published.     The  poem,  composed 
of  thirty-two  cantos,  called  adventures,  is  divided 
into   three  sections,   of   which   the  first   two  serve 
as  an  introduction   to  the  third." — R.  W.  Moore, 
History  of  Germmi  literature,  pp.  33-34. — "In  both 
parts  of  the  'Gudrunsaga'  magnanimity  overcomes 
vengeance.     It  represents  a  higher  moral  develop- 
ment, a   more   Christian   standard,   than   could   be 
found   in    the    'Nibelungen.'     .•Xnd    as    this   would 
lead   one   to   expect    there   is   more   thoughtfulness 
and  a    deeper   insight  into   the   mLxed   feelings   of 
complex   human   nature.  .  .  .  The   'Gudrun,'   then, 
is  truer  to  the  culture  of   the  thirteenth  century, 
and     shows     greater     psychological     insight     than 
the  'Nibelungen,'  but  it  was  less  popular  in  High 
Germany,    the    section    which    was    coming    more 
and  more  to  have  the  literary  pre-eminence." — B. 
W.  Wells,  Modern  German  literature,  pp.  16-17. — 
"The   first  quarter   of    this   century    [thirteenth]    is 
to  give  us  also  the  philosophical  epics  of  Wolfram 
von    Eschenbach,    the    less    thoughtful    but    more 
popular  epic  tales  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  and  the 
exquisite   songs    of    Walther    von    der    Vogelweide, 
surrounded  by  the  melodious  chorus  of  the  'Min. 
nesangsfriihUng,'   the   'Springtime   of   the   songs   of 
love,'   as   this   period   has   been   poetically   named. 
The  whole  makes  up  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena    of    the    intellectual    life,    to    be    com- 
pared  to   'the  spacious  times   of  great   Elizabeth,' 
and.   like   this,   finding   its   cause   and   explanation 
in  the  political  life  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  The    masterpieces   of    this    wonderful   genera- 
tion  fall  almost    wholly   between    iigo   and    1220. 
They   may   be  divided   broadly   into   popular   and 
courtly    epics,    while    the    lyrics    take    a    middle 
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ground." — B.  W.  Wells,  Modern  German  literaiure, 
pp.  11-12. — "Court  epics  are  quite  different  from 
the  national  epics.  They  are  the  product  of 
chivalry,  dealing  not  with  matters  of  national  im- 
portance, but  with  court  etiquette  and  social 
decorum.  They  treat  not  of  native  popular  lore, 
but  abound  in  foreign  traditions.  .  .  .  Heinrich 
von  Veldeke,  the  'father  of  court  poetry,'  was 
the  first  man  to  apply  to  verse  strict  measurement 
and  exact  rhyme,  and  he  was  the  first  prominent 
representative  of  the  court  epic.  He  came  from 
a  family  of  knights  in  the  Netherlands,  but  of 
his  early  life  almost  nothing  is  known.  Later 
we  find  him  as  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Cleve. 
Here  he  had  written  over  ten  thousand  verses 
of  his  Eneit  (1184),  when  the  manuscript  was 
stolen  from  him.  .  .  .  The  poem  is  based  on  Vir- 
gil's /^neid,  but  the  heroic  deeds  are  treated  very 
briefly,  while  the  love  scenes  are  carried  out  to 
great  length.  .  .  .  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the 
greatest  German  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
a  Bavarian,  and  takes  his  name  from  the  town 
of  Eschenbach,  where  he  was  born  between  11 70 
and  1175.  He  was  trained  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  calling  of  a  knight.  .  .  .  Here  it  was  that 
about  1207,  according  to  tradition,  he  took  part 
in  the  Sangerkrieg  (poets'  contest).  While  here  he 
composed  many  short  poems,  and  also  Parzival. 
...  In  Parzival  two  saga-cycles  are  united: 
(i)  The  Legend  of  King  Arthur;  (2)  The  Legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  .  .  .  Besides  these  two  ele- 
ments, a  third  is  worked  into  the  poem, — that  of 
the  Evil  Spirit,  working  ruin  and  destruction. 
.  .  .  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  of  whom  very  little 
is  known,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
material  for  his  best  work,  Tristan  und  Isolt,  was 
drawn  from  French  sources,  and  it  abounds  in 
French  expressions.  .  .  .  Hartmann  von  Aue,  a 
Swabian  by  birth,  and  a  contemporary  of  Gott- 
fried, attended  a  cloister  school  in  his  youth,  and 
became  so  well  versed  in  Latin  and  French  as 
to  be  able  to  call  himself  learned.  Among  his 
contemporaries  he  was  regarded  as  the  master  of 
court  poetry,  and  was  noted  for  his  moderation. 
His  style  is  clear,  and  his  verse  moves  along 
with  pleasing  purity.  His  material  is  drawn 
largely  from  Latin  and  French  sources.  Two  of 
his  poems,  Erec  (much  resembled  by  Tennyson's 
Enid)  and  licein.  are  named  after  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  they,  becoming  popular,  added 
much  to  the  glory  of  Arthur.  Der  arme  Heinrich 
is  his  best  production.  .  .  .  Alongside  of  the  few 
authors  of  court  epics,  there  arose  a  number  of 
writers  of  lyric  poetry.  To  this  class  of  writing, 
existing  in  various  forms  and  treating  of  numerous 
subjects,  the  common  name  Minnesong  is  given. 
...  Of  the  numerous  manuscript  collections  of 
these  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
most  important  is  the  Large  Heidelberg  Manu- 
script. This  remarkable  book,  containing  the 
songs  of  one  hundred  and  forty  poets  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  magnificent 
folio,  bound  in  red  leather,  and  adorned  with  the 
French  royal  coat  of  arms  embossed  in  gold.  It 
contains  429  leaves  of  strong  parchment,  upon 
which  the  songs  are  written  in  a  beautiful,  uniform, 
and  legible  hand.  ,  .  .  By  whom  the  manuscript 
was  prepared,  and  where  it  was  first  kept,  is  un- 
known. Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  found  carefully  preserved  at  a  castle  in 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Rhine.  In  1607,  it  was 
purchased  for  the  library  in  Heidelberg.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  some  unknown  manner, 
it  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  for  two  centuries, 
under  the  title  of  Paris  Manuscript,  it  formed  one 


of  the  treasures  of  the  National  Library.  In  1888, 
thanks  to  the  Emperors  WilUam  I  and  Fred- 
erick III,  it  was  restored  to  the  library  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  is  now  called  the  Large  Heidelberg 
Manuscript.  Walter  von  der  V'ogelweide,  the 
greatest  of  the  Minnesingers,  was  born  in  the  Tyrol 
between  1165  and  11 70,  and  was  from  a  family 
of  the  lower  nobility.  .  .  .  Among  his  spiritual 
songs,  the  one  addressed  to  the  Trinity  is  the  best." 
— R.  W.  Moore,  History  of  German  literature, 
PP-  37,  38,  40-41.  4^-45- — "The  chief  character- 
istic of  Middle  High  German  Uterature,  regarded 
as  a  whole,  is  its  simplicity ;  no  other  period  is 
so  free  from  complex  developments.  .  .  .  Except 
for  the  utilitarian  writings  of  preachers  and  law- 
givers, prose  virtually  did  not  exist,  and  apart 
from  ecclesiastical  performances  .  .  .  there  was  no 
drama.  Thus  only  three  main  categories  of  verse 
— romance,  lyric  and  satire — are  left,  and  each  of 
these  falls  again  into  two  divisions,  corresponding 
to  the  two  literary  classes,  namely  the  Spielleute 
and  the  court  poets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spiel- 
mann  drew  upon  the  popular  sagas  and  tradi- 
tions for  his  romances;  he  retold  in  the  humorous, 
careless  way  peculiar  to  him,  thefstories  of  the 
German  past.  The  court  singer,  on  the  ether 
hand,  preferred  the  romances  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  which,  eariy  in  the  twelfth  century,  had 
received  an  aristocratic  stamp  in  France.  The 
German  national  epic  itself,  as  represented  by  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrum,  had  arisen,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  the  influence  which  the  tastes  of 
the  higher  classes  exerted  over  the  Spielleute." — 
J.  G.  Robertson,  History  of  German  literature, 
p.  140. 

1250-1650. — Transition  period. — Early  New 
High  German  literature. — Changes  incident 
to  the  Reformation. — Luther  and  the  German 
Bible. — "Even  in  the  thirteenth  centup.',  the  de- 
cline of  literature  had  begun,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing centuries  completed  the  decadence.  The 
emperor  and  the  princes  paid  no  attention  to 
literature  and  art,  but  were  fighting  among  them- 
selves for  their  own  aggrandizement.  .  .  .  Among 
the  clergy  things  were  no  better.  ...  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  poetical  inheritance  which 
for  two  centuries  had  been  cherished  by  the  knight 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class." — R.  W. 
Moore,  History  of  German  literaiure,  p.  46. — "The 
fate  of  this  lyric  poetry  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  epic.  It  suffered  first  from  artificiality,  then 
from  vulgarization.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  typi- 
fies the  first  stage,  Neidhart  von  Reuenthal  the 
second.  .  .  .  L'lrich  was  pathetically  serious ;  Neid- 
hart is  a  satirist.  His  gay  dance-songs  hit  noble 
and  peasant  alike,  but  especially  the  latter,  with 
a  humor  that  is  often  coarse,  but  always  delicious. 
And  Neidhart's  poetry  has  a  social  significance  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Satire,  to  have  point, 
must  have  some  basis  of  truth.  Neidhart's  verses 
assume  a  prosperity  among  the  German  peasants 
in  the  thirteenth  century  that  has  never  been  wit- 
nessed among  them  since.  The  fundamental  as- 
sumption of  his  wit  is  that  the  peasants  have 
wealth  without  culture,  and  the  nobles  culture 
without  corresponding  wealth.  The  incongru- 
ousness  of  these  conditions  is  his  standing  theme. 
.  .  .  This  shifting  of  the  literary  centre  is  marked 
by  a  new  name,  'Meistersanger.' " — B.  W.  Wells, 
Modern  German  literature,  pp.  27-28. — "The  mas- 
tersong  was  cultivated  in  societies  or  guilds,  into 
which  the  artisans  of  the  cities  organized  them- 
selves, that  they  might  cultivate  music  and  poetry. 
Mayence  is  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  which 
this  art  was  cultivated;  but  in  most  of  the 
important  cities  of  southern  Germany,  the  master- 
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■ong  flourished."— R.  W.  Moore,  History   of  Ger- 
man literature,  p.  46. — "Nuremberg  was  the  chief 
centre  of  this  artificial  literary   life,  which  aimed 
to  apply  to  poetry  the  commercial  and  economic 
spirit  that  had  given  the  free  cities  their  political 
recognition.      The   natural    result    was    a   stagnant 
lake    of    mediocrity,    prolific    only    in    the    lowest 
forms   of   life.     One   might   be   disposed   to   make 
an  exception  for  Hans  Sachs,  whose  genuine  poetic 
genius    was    cramped    by    his    traditions    and   sur- 
roundings."— B.  W.  Wells,  Modern  German  litera- 
ture, p.   2q. — The  dramatic  gift  of  Hans  Sachs  is 
at   its   best  in   the  shrovetide   plays,   of   which   he 
wrote  eighty-five.     "The  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
especially   the    roughness   of   the   nobility   and   the 
corruption   in   the   church,   had   long    been   calling 
for    energetic    reform.      This    found    a    poetic    ex- 
pression  in   numerous   didactic   poems,   largely  sa- 
tirical  in   nature.     The   most   important    of   these 
[and   Germany's   first   real   contribution   to   world 
literature]  is  the  Narrenschig  (i4q4),  by  Sebastian 
Brant   (1458-1521),  who  lived  most  of  his  life  at 
Strassburg." — R.  W.  Moore,  History  of  German  lit- 
erature, p.  4Q. — Prose  is  represented  by  local  chroni- 
cles, sermons,  stories  of  Til  Eulenspiegel,  and  the 
writings     of     the     fourteenth     century     mystics. 
"Meantime  legal  books  had  appeared  in   German, 
while   sermons,    treatises    on    medicine,    and    sum- 
maries of  popular  science  were  soon  to  abound,  as 
was  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  seven 
additional    universities    had    been    founded   during 
the  fifteenth  century.  ...  In  general  it  grows  clear 
that   the  Reformation   was   not   the   work   of   one 
man    nor   of    one    generation.  .  .  .  From    the   po- 
litical and  economic  standpoint  a  reformation  was 
a  necessity,  and  probably  this   Reformation,  with 
all    its    errors    and   bitter    injustice,    was   the    best 
practicable  one.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  literary 
stagnation   the   Reformation   produced  a   work   of 
crucial  importance  from  a  philological  standpoint, 
— Luther's     translation     of     the     Bible.       Not     as 
though  the  Scriptures  had  not  been  translated  and 
printed  in  German  before  his  day.    There  had  been 
eighteen   earlier   printed   editions,   and   translations 
in    manuscript    had    circulated    freely    from    early 
times.     But  from  a  literary  point  of  view  all  these 
had  been  lame  efforts.     Luther  gave  in  his  Bible 
a  literary  model  to  Germany  comparable  only  to 
our  own  Authorized  \'ersion.    Begun  about  Christ- 
mas, 152 1,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  before 
the   close   of   1522,  the   whole   Bible  in   1534,  and 
a   revision   in   1541,  and  this  has   remained  essen- 
tially the  German  Bible  until  our  own  day.     Men 
may  differ  in  their  moral  judgment   of  the   Ger- 
man  Reformation;    none   can   close   their  eyes   to 
the  vast  gain  to  literature  and  culture  that  sprang 
from  this  book,  the   foundation  of  the  new   Ger- 
man   language." — B.    W.    Wells,    Modern    German 
literature,   pp.   31,   33. — "Thus   in    the   best   sense, 
Luther's    translation    of    the    Bible    is    a    work   of 
creative  genius,  the  greatest  German  book  produced 
within  a  period  extending  over  at  least  three  cen- 
turies.    No   other  work  has   played  so   important 
a  role  in  the  history  of  the  language  as  this  Bible, 
for  it  gave  the  nation  a  normal  language  in  place 
of   the   many   dialects   that    had   been   in    use   for 
literaPi'   purposes  during   the   preceding  centuries." 
— J.  G.  Robertson,  History   of  Germain  literature, 
p    173. — See  also  Bible,  English:    I4th-i6th  cen- 
turies;  Papacy':    1521-1522. — "On   the   other  hand, 
Luther's    part    in    shaping    the    conditions   out    of 
which    a    new   national    literature    was    to   evolve, 
was  extremely  important;   .  .      what  he  really  did 
was  to  use  the  language  of  the  people  as  he  had 
learned   it,   in    the   course   of   his   long  sojourn   at 
Eisenach  and  Erfurt.     By  so  doing  he  was  able 


to  address  the  people  of  the  Midlands  and  the 
Southeast  in  a  language  which  was  readily  in- 
telligible. .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  victory  of  Luther's  German  was  virtually 
complete  in  all  the  northern  regions.  In  the 
South  progress  w:is  much  slower.  .  .  .  Switzer- 
land was  the  last  to  fall  into  line."— C.  Thomas, 
History  of  German  literature,  pp.  127,  137-138. 

1600-1750.— Period  of  Renaissance  and  ■ 
Pseudo-classicism. — Opitz  and  Gottsched. — Sim- 
plicissimus. — Leibnitz  and  the  Aufklarung. — 
Gellert,  Klopstock,  and  Wieland.— The  Hain- 
bund. — "The  Renaissance  cannot  be  said  to  have 
set  in  before  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  what  good  effects  it  might  have  had 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  thwarted  by  the  thirty 
years'  war.  Thus,  for  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
German  people  as  a  whole  this  movement  had, 
and  could  have,  but  httle  importance,  and  the 
lessons  which  German  poetry  might  have  learned 
from  it  had  practically  all  to  be  learned  over 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
— J.  G.  Robertson,  History  of  German  literature, 
P-  203. — "In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  educated  Germans  began  to  feel  with  a 
degree  of  shame  that  their  country's  vernacular 
literature  was  in  a  backward  state  as  compared 
with  that  of  Holland,  France  and  Italy.  The 
increasing  recognition  of  this  unpleasant  fact  led 
presently  to  a  new  literary  movement." — C. 
Thomas,  History  of  German  literature,  p.  165. — 
See  also  History:  23. — "Two  men  who  were  the 
dictators  of  hterary  taste  in  Germany,  the  one 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
other  during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  considered  as  the  most  complete  types 
and  the  most  trustworthy  interpreters  of  this 
school  of  inanity  and  pretension  [Pseudo-classi- 
cism]. Opitz  (1SQ7-1639)  and  Gottsched  (1700- 
66).  Both  men  had  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
German  literature  at  heart.  Opitz  through  his 
connections  among  the  nobility,  Gottsched  through 
the  dignity  of  his  Leipzig  professorship,  helped 
to  raise  the  social  standing  of  authors  as  a  class. 
Both  worked  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for  a 
purification  of  the  German  language,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  standard  of  literary 
correctness.  And  although  Opitz,  by  advocating 
the  imitation  of  the  French  writers  of  his  time, 
put  German  poetry  to  the  rack  of  the  Alexan- 
drine verse,  while  Gottsched,  by  adopting  the 
same  policy  for  his  own  time,  forced  the  German 
drama  into  the  strait-jacket  of  the  'three  unities,' 
yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  without  the  discipline 
afforded  by  the  attempt  to  reproduce  foreign 
models,  or  without  the  chastening  influence  of 
the  refined  elegance  of  French  versification  and 
composition,  German  literature  could  have  at- 
tained even  to  the  small  degree  of  formal  re- 
spectability which  in  those  days  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  the  supreme  test  of  poetic  genius." — 
K.  Francke,  History  of  German  literature,  p.  179. 
— "Grimmelshausen's  Simplicius  Simplicissimus" — 
Johann  (or  Hans)  J.  C.  von  Grimmelshausen 
(1625-1676) — is  the  one  prose  classic  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  is  "thoroughly  German  and  essentially 
original.  It  is  the  work  of  a  virile  realist  who 
had  lived  much  and  was  interested  in  life  for  its 
own  sake;  and  while  not  free  from  the  discursive 
pedantry  in  which  the  age  delighted,  it  is  at  any 
rate,  readable — the  most  readable  prose  of  the  cen- 
tury. ...  In  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  very  name  of  poet  fell  into  a  certain 
disrepute.  .  .  .  The  one  poetic  genius  of  the  period 
was  Johann  Christian  (junther  (1605-1723).  His 
passionate    verse,    born    of    a   genuine   experience, 
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was  worth  more  than  volumes  of  satire  and 
disquisition.  But  talent  that  falls  much  short 
of  genius  may  sometimes  render  service  by  point- 
ing the  way  to  new  vistas ;  and  this  was  the 
fortune  of  Barthold  Heinrich  Brockes  (1680-1747) 
a  man  greatly  esteemed  in  his  day  as  a  poet  of 
nature.  ...  He  was  the  first  to  cultivate  intimacy 
with  the  works  and  moods  of  nature  and  describe 
them  with  great  minuteness.  He  begat  the  gen- 
eration of  sentimental  landscape  poets  who  pres- 
ently drew  the  fire  of  Lessing's  Laocobn.  ...  A 
stream  of  English  influence  was  coming  in  by  way 
of  Switzerland.  ...  In  short,  by  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  names  of  Milton,  Addison,  Pope, 
Thomson  and  Young  were  fairly  well  known  in 
Germany,  and  the  German  mind  had  been  pre- 
pared, as  well  as  the  English,  for  Richardson, 
Bishop  Percy,  Ossian  and  Sterne.  But  Shake- 
speare as  yet  was  virtually  unknown.  .  .  .  The 
most  important  of  the  landscape  poets  was 
Ewald  von  Kleist  (1715-1759),  author  of  Spring. 
Kleist  was  a  Prussian  soldier  whose  early  ex- 
perience predisposed  him  to  pensive  poetising."— 
C.  Thomas,  History  of  German  literature,  pp. 
183,  igi,  193-196,  199-200. — "The  story  of  the 
German  Aujkldrung,  or  Illumination,  ...  is  partly 
outside  the  sphere  of  letters.  We  venture  to  an- 
ticipate the  one  and  to  trespass  the  other,  in 
order  to  refer  to  the  name  of  Gottfried  Wilhelm 
Leibniz  (1646-1716),  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher, who  shared  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642- 
1727),  his  contemporary,  the  throne  of  science  in 
that  age.  They  made  so  many  discoveries  in  the 
region  of  the  higher  mathematics  that  they 
disputed  who  discovered  which,  and  Leibniz's 
correspondence  and  intercourse  with  the  mas- 
ter-minds of  his  day  brought  Germany  back  to 
modern  Europe,  and  ushered  in  the  new 
period  of  her  culture  which  closed  at  the  death 
of  Goethe,  1832.  Leibniz  was  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  the  revival  of  German  speech  and  man- 
ners. In  his  idealism  and  mental  grasp  he  is  most 
like  Plato  among  philosophers,  and.  deeply  as  his 
system  of  thought  is  in  debt  to  the  intellectual 
rationalism  of  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, he  filled  it  with  a  Teuton  consciousness  and 
coloured  it  with  personal  optimism.  Another  early 
Illuminant  was  Dr.  Samuel  Pufendorf  (1632-94), 
who  taught  international  law  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  where,  doubtless,  he  knew  young  Leib- 
niz, as  the  son  of  a  professor  in  another  faculty. 
Pufendorf's  Latin  writings  were  of  immense 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  Aujkldrung.  His  let- 
ters on  the  status  of  the  German  nation  opened 
with  the  frank  remark  that  'Germany  is  an  ir- 
regular body,  monstro  simile,'  like  a  monster;  and 
he  sketched  a  new  order  of  civil  government,  based 
on  liberal  principles  of  law." — L.  Magnus,  Gen- 
eral sketch  oj  European  literature  in  the  centuries 
of  romance,   pp.  360-361. 

"The  generation  which  grew  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century;  which  lived 
through  a  succession  of  wars  .  .  .  became  incapa- 
ble even  of  moral  indignation  at  the  wretched 
condition  of  public  life,  and  settled  down  to  a 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the  whims  and  ex- 
cesses of  their  rulers.  What  is  best  in  German 
literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  a 
record  of  the  feelings  of  private  individuals,  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  domestic  virtues,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  theoretical  speculations  about  an  ideal 
world.  If  we  remember  that  this  was  the  epoch 
which  immediately  preceded  the  beginnings  of  a 
literary  revival  the  like  of  which  modern  civiliza- 
tion   has    not   seen, — the    great    classic    period    of 


German  literature, — we  are  again  led  back  to  the 
main  subject  of  this  chapter:  the  consideration 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  which  were  at  the 
bottom  of  German  intellectual  life  during  the  long 
reign  of  absolutism  from  the  days  of  Opitz  to 
those  of  Lessing.  That  among  these  forces  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  in- 
fluence of  English  poetry  and  fiction  was  one  of 
the  most  important,  there  can  be  no  question.  .  .  . 
While  Germany's  best  men  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury consumed  their  energies  in  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle against  petty  surroundings,  Shakspere  and 
Milton  were  borne  along  by  the  majestic  stream 
of  English  public  opinion.  When  now,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Germany  had 
sunk  tc  the  very  lowest  level  of  political  misery, 
when  her  best  men,  instead  of  inveighing  any 
longer  against  national  abuses,  turned  to  the  quiet 
realm  of  moral  and  esthetic  observations,  it  was 
natural  that  their  glance  should  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  powerful  literary  development 
which  meanwhile  had  taken  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  ...  He  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  German  Uterature  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury with  an  unprejudiced  eye  cannot ,  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  ran  through 
it  a  constant  undercurrent  of  opposition  against 
princely  omnipotence,  orthodox  intolerance,  and 
literary  conventionalism.  This  same  current,  hav- 
ing failed  to  break  through  the  solid  rock  of 
public  indifference  and  apathy,  now  turned  into 
another  channel,  and  instead  of  vainly  beating 
against  hopeless  social  conditions,  spent  itself  in 
widening,  deepening,  and  intensifying  the  inner 
life  of  the  individual.  We  are  inclined  nowadays 
to  speak  with  a  condescending  smile  of  the 
weakly  sentimentalism  and  shallow  rationalism  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  sentimentalism  and  rationalism  were  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  only  pos- 
sible manifestations  of  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  Reformation,  and 
which  more  than  a  century  of  oppression  had  not 
been  able  to  smother  entirely.  And  if  we  are 
asked  what  it  is  that  in  the  productions  of  that 
time  appears  to  us  as  peculiarly  indicative  of 
a  genuine  inner  life,  we  cannot  help  answering 
that  it  is  just  this  sentimentalism,  however  weakly, 
or  this  rationalism,  however  shallow." — Ibid.,  pp. 
213-216. — "A  century  had  passed  after  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  1740  became  king  of  Prussia.  In  this 
shaker  of  kingdoms  the  German  spirit  asserted 
itself  once  more.  It  ceased  to  sleep  as  if  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  fresh  impulse  felt  was 
military  and  political,  rather  than  literary  or  even 
intellectual;  but  the  law  of  the  conversion,  or 
translation,  of  force  works  very  widely,  and  the 
movement  from  Frederick,  which  began  in  war 
and  in  politics,  went  over  also,  transposed,  into 
the  world  of  the  intellect  and  of  literature.  Be- 
sides, the  new  king  was,  in  his  way,  a  man  of 
letters.  True,  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  foreign  man 
of  letters,  despising  the  language  to  which  he 
was  born,  and  himself  writing  only  in  French. 
But  there  was  at  least  light  now  where  had  been 
'darkness  visible'  before ;  and  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  throne — much  more,  when  the  throne  is  that 
of  Frederick  the  Great — becomes  'illustrious  far 
and  wide.'  The  royal  example  contributed  at  first 
to  confirm  the  wretched  tendency  already  then 
prevalent  amonc  Germans  to  imitate  slavishly  in 
literature  the  omnipotent  French;  but  it  also  in 
the  sequel  incited  some  stronger,  freer  spirits, 
notably  Lessing — that  Luther  of  a  literan.'  refor- 
mation  in    Germany — to   declare   their   intellectual 
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independence.  Even  those  German  authors  them- 
selves, of  Frederick's  time,  whose  literary  mission 
it  was,  as  they  conceived  it,  to  practice  and  to 
teach  obedience  to  French  canons  in  the  art  ol 
writing,  were  pricked  with  patriotic  ambition  to 
prove  to  the  disdainful  monarch  of  Prussia  that 
native  German  genius,  uttering  itself  in  native 
German  speech,  was  not  so  wholly  to  be  despised. 
Gottsched  was  the  chief  of  such ;  but  it  is  cred- 
itable to  Frederick  that  Gellert,  a  quite  different 
writer,  less  aggressively  French,  succeeded  better 
than  (iolUched  in  making  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  royal  arbiter.  As  between  these  two 
writers,  the  general  verdict  has  since  confirmed 
the  preference  of  Frederick." — W.  C.  Wilkinson, 
Classic  German  course  in  English,  pp.  12-13. — "It 
is  indeed  hard  to  realize  that  there  should  have 
been  a  time  when  [Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert 
(1717-69)]  ...  in  whose  professorial  make-up 
there  was  not  a  fibre  of  creative  genius,  was  the 
foremost  of  German  authors.  .  .  .  Yet,  if  Fred- 
erick the  Great  could  call  Gellert  'the  most  sen- 
sible' of  German  men  of  letters;  if  Goethe  could 
say  of  his  writings  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  were  the  foundation  of 
moral  culture  in  Germany;  if  his  popularity  em- 
braced all  classes  and  ages,  from  kings  and  princes 
who  visited  Leipzig  in  order  to  attend  his  lec- 
tures .  .  .  there  must  have  been  something  in  him 
which  made  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  age.  Gellert  combined  in  him- 
self, more  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time,  those 
two  tendencies  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  come 
to  be  the  chief  forms  of  the  individualistic  under- 
current of  German  literature  after  it  had  turned 
away  from  public  life:  rationalism  and  sentimen- 
talism.  .  .  ,  More  emphatically  than  any  other 
writer  of  his  time,  Gellert  was  a  private  individual. 
.  .  .  Gellert,  by  making  self-reflection  and  self- 
discipline  the  keynote  of  his  life  as  well  as  his 
literary  work,  did  more  than  any  other  man  of 
his  generation  to  cultivate  that  spirit  which  was ' 
to  find  its  highest  expression  in  Goethe's  Willielm 
Meister." — K.  Francke,  History  of  German  litera- 
ture, pp.  223-224,  227, — ^"Whether  or  not  it  was 
some  spirit  breathing  in  the  free  air  of  Switzer- 
land, there  arose  contemporaneously  [with  Gel- 
lert] in  the  Swiss  city  of  Zurich  a  German  lit- 
erary school,  with  Bodner  at  their  head,  who 
waged  open  war  on  the  French  classicism  of 
Gottschied  and  his  fellows.  The  Zurich  circle, 
however,  in  refusing  to, be  French,  did  not  after 
all  become  truly  independent  and  German.  They 
were  only  otherwise,  perhaps  more  judiciously,  de- 
pendent, and — English.  Bodner  published  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  This 
was  a  literary  event  of  prime  importance  for 
Germany,  It  gave  her  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock; 
and,  with  the  publication  of  the  Messiah  of  Klop- 
stock, the  long-arrested  development  of  German 
literature  began  fairly  to  go  forward  again, 
Lessing,  Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Richter,  Schiller, 
and  a  score  of  names  only  less  than  these,  now 
follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  or  jostle 
each  other  in  crowded  simultaneous  appearance. 
The  firmament  of  German  literature  is  suddenly 
full.  It  blazes  with  stars  and  with  constella- 
tions,"— W.  C,  Wilkinson,  Chautauqua  course, 
iSqi-qs;  Classic,  German  course  in  English,  p.  13, 
"It  was  in  1748,  the  same  year  in  which  Fred- 
erick, in  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  achieved  his 
first  great  political  triumph,  that  Friedrich  Gott- 
lieb Klopstock  (1724-1803),  in  the  three  opening 
cantos  of  his  Messias,  sounded  that  morning  call 
of  joyous  idealism  and  exalted  individualism 
which  was  to  be  the  dominant  note  of  the  best 


in  all  modern  German  literature,  .  .  .  Klopstock 
led  German  literature  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
private  emotions  and  purposes  to  which  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  seventeenth  century  had  come 
near  confining  it,  into  the  broad  realm  of  uni- 
versal sympathy.  He  was  the  first  great  freeman 
since  the  days  of  Luther,  He  did  not,  like  Heller, 
content  himself  with  the  sight  of  an  independent 
but  provincial  and  primjtive  life,  as  afforded 
by  the  rural  communities  of  Switzerland,  He  did 
not,  like  Gellert,  turn  away  from  the  oppressed 
and  helpless  condition  of  the  German  people  to 
a  weakly,  exaggerated  cultivation  of  himself.  He 
addressed  him.self  to  the  whole  nation,  nay,  to  all 
mankind.  And  by  appealing  to  all  that  is  grand 
and  noble ;  by  calling  forth  those  passions  and 
emotions  which  link  the  human  to  the  divine;  by 
awakening  the  poor  down-trodden  souls  of  men 
who  thus  far  had  known  themselves  only  as  the 
subjects  of  princes  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  citizenship,  he  became  the 
prophet  of  that  invisible  republic  which  now  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  the  ideal 
counterpart  in  German  life  of  a  stern  monarchical 
reality.  No  one  perhaps  has  better  expressed  the 
limitations  of  Klopstock's  genius  than  Schiller, 
when  in  trying  to  define  his  place  among  modern 
poets  he  says:  'His  sphere  is  always  the  realm 
of  ideas,  and  he  makes  everything  lead  up  to 
the  infinite.  One  might  say  that  he  robs  every- 
thing that  he  touches  of  its  body  in  order  to 
turn  it  into  spirit  whereas  other  poets  seek  to 
clothe  the  spiritual  with  a  body.'  It  is  undoubt- 
edly this  lack  of  plastic  power,  this  inability  to 
create  living  palpable  beings,  which  prevented 
Klopstock  from  attaining  the  high  artistic  ideal 
which  his  first  great  effusions  seemed  to  prophesy. 
.  .  .  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  precisely 
through  this  exaggerated  and  overstrained  spirit- 
uality that  Klopstock  achieved  the  greatest  of 
his  work.  He  would  never  have  produced  the 
marvellous  impression  upon  his  contemporaries 
.which  he  did  produce,  had  he  attempted  to  repre- 
sent Ufe  as  it  is.  .  .  .  It  was  Klopstock's  spiritual- 
ity which  enabled  him  to  assume  this  threefold 
leadership,  and  the  immeasurable  services  ren- 
dered by  him  in  this  capacity  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  fatherland,  and  humanity  may  well  make 
us  forget  the  artistic  shortcomings  by  which  they 
were  accompanied.  None  of  Klopstock's  works 
has  been  so  much  subjected  to  misleading  and  un- 
appreciative  criticism  as  his  greatest  religious  poem, 
the  Messias.  .  .  .  But  what  do  all  these  criticisms 
mean?  They  simply  mean  that  it  was  a  mistake 
in  Klopstock's  admirers  to  call  him  a  German  Mil- 
ton, and  that  the  Messias  ought  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  epic  poem  at  all.  Not  Milton,  but 
the  great  German  composers  of  church  music 
were  Klopstock's  spiritual  predecessors;  his  place 
is  by  the  side  of  Bach  and  Handel  as  the  third 
great  master  of  the  oratorio." — K.  Francke,  History 
of  German  literature,  pp.  233-236. — "Klopstock's 
bold  example  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  imitation. 
,  ,  ,  The  most  important  and  by  far  the  most 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  Klopstock  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Hainbund  (grove-league) ,  a  literary  societv 
composed  of  several  Gottingen  students  who  were 
his  admirers,  ,  ,  The  nominal  head  of  the  league 
was  Christian  Boie,  whose  Miisenalmanach  prac- 
tically became  the  organ  of  the  league.  The  real 
head,  however,  was  Klopstock  to  whom  the  young 
'Bards  of  the  Hain'  had  attached  themselves  from 
the  beginning.  .  .  .  The  most  important  member 
of  the  'Hainbund'  was  Johann  Heinrich  Voss 
(1751-1826).  .  .  .  While  a  student  at  the  gymna- 
sium, he  gathered   around  him   a  number  of  his 
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schoolmate?  for  private  study  of  the  classics  and 
of  German  literature;  he  also  studied  Klopstock, 
and  began  to  imitate  him.  At  Gottingen  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  joined  in  the  organization  of  the 
'Hainbund,'  although  he  was  more  independent  and 
free  from  Klopstock's  influence  than  any  of  the 
others.  ...  In  all  his  works  \'oss  shows  himself  a 
master  of  language,  but  his  imaginative  faculty 
was  weak.  .\  didactic  and  often  combative  tone 
frequently  appears  in  his  odes  and  songs,  a  fact 
that  has  prevented  even  those  works  which  he 
wrote  for  the  people  from  becoming  popular.  .  .  . 
His  best  production,  however,  is  Lttise,  a  poem 
composed  of  three  idyls.  ...  As  a  translator,  Voss 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and  his  best  work 
in  this  line  is  the  rendering  of  Homer.  His 
version  is  natural  and  straightforward,  and  repro- 
duces, to  a  reasonable  extent,  the  style  of  the  origi- 
nal; the  Homeric  formulas  and  epithets  are  suc- 
cessfully preserved,  and  the  whole  work  is  one 
of  devoted  industry  and  careful  study.  .  .  . 
Christoph  Martin  Wieland  (1733-1813)  was  born 
at  Oberholzheim.  near  Biberach.  After  careful  and 
thorough  training  under  the  instruction  of  his 
father,  he  entered  the  Institute  at  Klosterberg  near 
Magdeburg.  While  at  school  here  Klopstock's 
great  work  appeared,  and  Wieland's  own  words 
tell  us  of  the  impression  it  made  upon  him: 
'When  I  read  the  Messias,  I  thought  that  I  for 
the  first  time  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  my- 
self.' .  .  .  His  literary  work  was  enormous,  filling 
forty-two  volumes.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
translators  Germany  has  had.  He  was  the  first 
to  make  Shakespeare  known  in  Germany,  having 
translated  twenty-two  plays,  all  in  prose  except 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  is  in  the  meter 
of  the  original.  He  did  a  similar  work  with  the 
satires  of  Horace  and  the  letters  of  Cicero.  Among 
his  own  works  several  novels  are  prominent. 
Many  of  them  are  located  in  Greece,  with  classic 
design  but  modern  in  thought  and  color.  Al- 
though his  novels  can  not  be  called  indecent,  they 
frequently  border  on  an  undue  indulgence  of 
the  amorous  foibles  of  both  sexes.  Best  among 
these  is  Die  Abderiten  (1774),  which  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  classic  representations  of  the 
narrow  life  in  a  little  German  town  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  all  its  self-importance,  its 
insipidity,  and  humor.  .  .  .  His  greatest  work  is 
the  romantic  poem  Oberon  (1780),  which  was 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  .  .  .  Oberon 
was  Wieland's  last  great  work,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  did  little  except  edit  his  works, 
and  make  some  translations  from  Latin.  His  last 
twenty-five  years  were  spent  in  the  leisurely  con- 
templation of  the  development  of  the  glorious 
period  of  German  literature,  which  had  its  center 
in  the  quartet  of  writers  in  Weimar.  He  himself 
was  the  first  one  to  come  to  the  little  '.\thens,' 
[Weimar! ,  and  it  was  he  who  had  trained  the 
young  prince  who  afterward  became  the  wise  and 
liberal  patron  of  poetry.  His  works  were  widely 
read  when  Herder  began  his  critical  studies.  He 
had  watched  the  beginning,  the  rise,  and  the 
early  end  of  Schiller's  career,  and  the  whole  broad 
expanse  of  Goethe's  gigantic  mind  lay  demon- 
strated before  him.  He  was  a  student  when 
Lessing's  career  began,  and  although  his  life  was 
extended  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
yond Lessing's,  he  belongs  rather  to  an  earlier 
period,  and  he  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
reforms  that  Lessing  brought  about.  His  service 
to  German  literature,  however,  is  very  great,  and 
the  chief  points  may  be  summed  up  as  follows; 
(i)    in   place    of    Klopstock's   exaggerated    pathos 


and  stiffness,  he  imparted  to  the  language  ease, 
grace,  and  smoothness,  so  that  the  higher  classes 
turned  from  French  to  their  own  language;  (2)  he 
restored  rhyme,  which  Klopstock  had  despised,  to 
its  proper  place;  (3)  he  brought  into  favor  Ger- 
man irony,  wit,  and  humor;  (4)  he  introduced 
romance  into  German  poetry." — R.  W.  Moore, 
History  cf  German  literature,  pp.  76-7Q.  81-82,  84. 
1700-1832. — New  High  German  period. — 
Sturm  und  Drang. — Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller. — Richter  and  prose  fiction. — "The 
dawn  of  the  great  era  in  German  literature  is 
coincident  with  the  rise  of  Prussia  as  a  military 
world-power.  The  coincidence  is  not  accidental, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  make  too  much 
of  it.  Of  the  six  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
century,  Wieland  and  Schiller  were  Swabians,  and 
Goethe  was  of  the  imperial  city  of  Frankfort. 
Herder  and  Klopstock  were  indeed  born  on  Prus- 
sian soil,  but  they  did  not  long  remain  Prussian 
subjects.  None  of  the  five  concerned  himself  to 
any  great  extent  with  contemporary  politics,  and 
what  they  wrote  might  seemingly  have  been 
written  if  Friedrich  the  Great  had  never  fought  the 
Second  Silesian  War,  or  had  been  defeated.  It 
was  only  Lessing  who  was  greatly  and  directly 
affected  by  the  struggle.  Still,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  fundamental  rightness  of 
Goethe's  saying  that  it  was  the  Seven  Vears'  War 
which  first  brought  real  import  into  German 
literature" — C.  Thomas,  History  of  German  lit- 
erature, p.  206. — "Klopstock  and  Wieland,  Lessing 
and  Herder,  opened  up  new  fields  of  thought  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  They  inaugurated 
a  movement  which  in  the  youth  of  the  country 
led  to  a  tumult,  in  which  the  young  writers  ran 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  commotion 
passed  throughout  the  cultured  world;  in  all  lands 
there  was  a  revolt  against  the  established  princi- 
ples of  society  and  state,  a  longing  to  return  to 
the  natural  state  of  mankind.  The  leader  of  the 
■  movement  was  without  doubt  the  Genevese  phi- 
losopher, Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in  whose  writ- 
ings the  revolutionary  principles  are  most 
abundant,  most  radical,  and  the  most  effective. 
.  .  .  The  height  of  the  period  was  attained  during 
the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century. 
'Originality  and  genius'  was  their  watchword.  In 
many  of  the  writers  these  principles  degenerated 
into  pure  license.  In  ridding  themselves  of  the 
old  laws  that  shackled  art,  they  forgot  those 
that  regulated  morals.  .  « .  One  of  the  ieaders  of 
this  fantastic  literature  was  Maximilian  Klinger 
(1752-1831).  He  .  .  .  wrote  several  dramas,  in 
which  he  piles  up  horrors  and  regards  them  as 
everyday  things.  A  few  of  them  show  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  society.  The  most  char- 
acteristic and  the  best  known  among  them  is  Sturm 
und  Drang,  the  title  of  which  soon  became  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  period. "^ — R.  W.  Moore,  His- 
tory of  German  literature,  pp.  107-108. — "The  lit- 
erary revolution  demanded  emancipation  ■  from 
rules,  and  was,  in  its  political  aspect,  a  movement 
of  opposition  to  established  authorities;  the  re- 
ligious revolution  w.as  directed  against  the  so- 
called  enlightened  school,  and  was  in  this  respect 
conservative.  Both  movements  apparently  failed. 
The  poets  were  obliged  to  submit  themselves  again 
to  the  sway  of  rules,  and  their  political  declama- 
tions had  not  the  slightest  direct  effect;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Illuminati  only  became  bolder 
and  more  radical  in  their  advances,  and  won 
back  to  their  side  a  few  of  their  most  decided 
opponents.  Yet  the  chief  effect  of  the  revolution 
was,  after  all,  an  extraordinary  increase  of  poetic 
and  scientific   power,   and   the   wide   extension   of 
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literary  interests  throughout  Germany ;  many  of 
the  tendencies,  too,  which  could  not  assert  them- 
selves for  the  present,  remained  dormant  and 
awoke  to  fresh  life  in  Romanticism.  .  .  .  German 
provinces  which  had  as  yet  played  little  part  in 
modern  literature  now  sent  forth  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  some  of  the  violent  Shakespcarians, 
such  as  Lenz,  Klinger,  and  Wagner,  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Goethe's  acquaintance  in  Strassburg 
and  Frankfort." — W.  Scherer,  History  of  German 
literature,   pp.    114-115. 

"Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing  (1729-81)  is  the 
first  German  example  of  a  man  of  letters  in  the 
grand  style.  Of  the  poet's  peculiar  gift  he  had, 
as  he  himself  clearly  perceived  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted, but  a  small  share.  .  .  .  The  earliest  writ- 
ings of  Lessing,  consisting  of  prose  comedies,  epi- 
grams, lables,  anacreontics,  and  other  poetic  trifles 
in  the  reigning  Saxon  manner,  contain  but  little 
that  foretells  the  coming  man.  .  .  .  The  first  work 
of  Lessing  that  is  historically  important  is  Miss 
Sara  Sampson,  written  in  1755.  By  V'/ay  of  ac- 
centing the  fact  that  it  dealt  with  ordinary  folk 
and  not  with  sceptred  kings,  he  called  it  a  'bour- 
geois tragedy.'  " — C.  Thomas,  History  of  German 
literature,  pp.  226,  228-229. — "Lessing  began  his 
career  as  a  literary  critic  by  destroying  what  may 
be  called  Gottschedianism.  .  .  .  In  .  .  .  the  Briefe, 
die  neuste  Litteratur  betreffend,  which,  in  common 
with  Friedrich  Xicolai  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  he 
edited  in  1759  and  1760,  we  have  the  first  un- 
mistakable indication  of  the  way  in  which  he  was 
to  lead  modern  German  literature.  .  .  .  Gottsched 
was  the  first  one  to  fall ;  he  was  followed  by  the 
whole  school  of  Pseudo-classicism  which  now  for 
more  than  two  centuries  had  kept  the  genuinely 
classic  out  of  sight.  The  discovery  of  true  classic 
antiquity;  the  reconstruction  of  its  real  beauty 
and  greatness;  the  reform  of  modern  art  and  litera- 
ture, not  through  a  slavish  imitation  of  its  forms, 
but  through  an  active  assimilation  and  adaptation 
of  its  principles;  in  short,  the  reassertion  and 
fuller  development  of  the  ideals  for  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Humanists 
had  fought, — this  was  the  second  and  decisive  step 
in  Lessing's  critical  career,  marked  by  Laokoon 
(1766)  and  the  Hamburgische  Dramatvrgie  (1767). 
Goethe,  in  an  often  quoted  passage  of  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,  has  testified  to  the  liberating  influ- 
ence which  the  Laokoon  exercised  upon  his  gen- 
eration. 'One  must  be  a  youth,'  he  says,  'to  realize 
the  effect  produced  upon  us  by  Lessing's  Laokoon, 
which  transported  us  from  the  region  of  petty 
observation  into  the  free  fields  of  thought.  The 
"■ut  pictura  poesis"  so  long  misunderstood  was  at 
once  set  aside;  the  difference  between  art  and 
poetry  was  made  clear;  the  summits  of  both  ap- 
peared separated,  however  near  each  other  might 
be  their  bases  The  artist  was  to  confine  himself 
within  the  limits  of  the  beautiful ;  while  to  the 
poet,  who  cannot  ignore  whatever  there  is  signifi- 
cant in  any  sen.se,  it  was  given  to  roam  into  wider 
fields.  The  former  labours  for  the  external  sense, 
which  is  satisfied  only  with  the  beautiful;  the 
latter  for  the  imagination,  which  may  come  to 
terms  even  with  the  ugly.  As  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  all  the  consequences  of  this  striking 
thought  were  revealed  to  us;  all  previous  criticism 
was  thrown  away  like  a  worn-out  coat.'  .  .  .  While 
Lessing  thus  in  the  Laokoon  brushed  away  the 
misinterpretations  and  arbitrary  rules  in  which 
pseudo-classicism  had  buried  the  works  of  classic 
sculpture  and  poetry,  bringing  to  light  their  true 
human  outline  and  their  true  value  for  a  re- 
generation of  modern  art  and  literature,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  preparing  himself  to  rescue  the 


classic  drama  from  a  similar  perversion  and  to 
bring  about  the  final  overthrow  of  pseudo-clas- 
sicism on  the  German  stage.  ...  It  would  be 
shutting  one's  eyes  to  an  apparent  fact,  not  to 
see  that  Lessing  was  in  equally  close  contact  with 
another  great  movement  which,  .  .  .  was  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  eighteenth-century  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  which  was  destined  to  become 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century:  the  movement  for  national  con- 
solidation. .  .  .  Nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in 
his  dramas  has  Lessing  manifested  this  twofold 
quality  of  his  work  as  standing  both  for  cos- 
mopolitan freedom  and  for  national  dignity.  .  .  . 
In  Klopstock  we  saw  the  poetic  climax  of  Pietism, 
in  Wieland  the  literary  reflex  of  Rationalism; 
Lessing's  place  is  above  either  of  these  move- 
ments. To  put  it  in  a  word,  he  was  in  the  do- 
main of  religion  what  Winckelmann  was  in  the 
domain  of  art.  He  foreshadowed,  if  he  did  not 
fully  develop  that  most  powerful  and  most  lib- 
eralizing of  all  modern  ideas:  the  idea  of  organic 
growth.  .  .  .  During  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
Lessing  formulated  his  religious  views  systematic- 
ally in  the  inspiring  little  treatise  The  Education 
of  the  Human  Race  (17S0).  The  fundamental 
thought  of  the  theological  polemics  and  of  Na- 
than— the  conviction  that  the  value  of  a  religion 
lies,  not  in  its  doctrines,  but  in  its  views  of  life; 
that  in  all  positive  religions  there  is  something 
of  the  divine  truth;  that  they  are  all  stations,  as 
it  vvere,  on  the  royal  path  toward  the  final  ideal 
religion — finds  here  an  expression  still  more  pre- 
cise and  definite.  Here  the  idea  of  organic  growth, 
which  was  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  is  set  forth,  disguised,  it  is  true,  in 
theological  language,  yet  clearly  and  unequivocally. 
.  .  .  None  of  Lessing's  works  is  so  characteristic 
of  his  religious  position,  and  indeed  of  his  whole 
intellectual  attitude,  as  this  little  essay.  Lessing 
does  not  break  loose  from  the  traditional  belief, 
he  accepts  its  premises,  he  adopts  its  phraseology. 
Yet,  under  his  very  hands,  the  old  seems  to 
assume  a  new  and  different  life;  its  meaning 
changes ;  and  having  started  with  the  conception 
of  an  extra-mundane  deity,  he  at  last  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  living  universe.  The 
theist  before  our  very  eyes  develops  into  a  pan- 
theist."— K.  Francke,  Social  forces  in  German 
literature,  pp.  265-266,  268-271,  274,  277-278,  287, 
297,    298,    299. 

"The  most  valuable  part  of  what  the  Germans 
call  their  classical  literature  is  unquestionably 
that  which  took  the  form  of  the  drama  in  verse. 
Other  genres  flourished  and  good  things  were 
achieved  in  them;  but  just  as  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles,  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  the  France 
of  Louis  XIV,  it  is  in  the  poetic  drama  that  we 
find  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time  most  richly 
bodied  forth.  Lessing  led  the  way  with  Nathan 
the  Wise  in  1779." — C.  Thomas,  History  of  Ger- 
man literature,  p.  269. — See  also  Drama:  1700- 
1800. — At  the  time  of  Lessing,  and  influencing  him 
greatly,  was  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744- 
1803).  "He  had  imagination,  learning,  historical 
insight,  intellectual  acumen  and  prophetic  vision: 
but  he  lacked  literary  skill  of  the  humbler  sort,— 
was  not  a  good  craftsman  with  the  pen.  But 
he  was  full  of  substance." — C.  Thomas,  History 
of  German  literature,  p.  237. — "  'Herder  was  not 
a  star,  but  a  constellation,'  declared  his  friend 
Jean  Paul  Richter.  'Jle  left  no  work  behind  him 
worthy  of  his  genius,  but  he  was  himself  one  of 
God's  masterpieces'  Though  a  far  greater  man 
than  Wieland,  he  was  less  of  a  politician.  .  .  . 
From  the  beginning  to   the  end  of  his  career,  he 
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detested  the  iron  rule  of  Kreat  military  empires,  the 
creation  ol  force,  and  the  enemies  of  individual 
self-realisation.  Humanity  was  his  religion,  and 
he  was  its  High  Priest.  ...  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  Herder  won  the  prize  set  by  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy for  an  essay  on  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
governments  and  the  sciences.  The  best  method  by 
which  the  government  can  promote  the  intellectual 
life  of  a  nation,  he  argues,  is  by  granting  liberty 
of  thought,  which  he  defines  as  'the  fresh  air  of 
heaven.'  ...  He  praises  Republics,  and  states  it 
as  an  axiom  that  'the  boldest  thoughts  of  the 
human  spirit  are  conceived  and  the  fairest  plans 
fulfilled  in  free  States.'  Next  in  merit  comes  legal 
and  enlightened  monarchy ;  and  he  frankly  prefers 
the  'fixed  laws  of  a  mild  monarchy  to  the  average 
republic'  .  .  .  The  main  occupation  of  the  early 
years  in  Weimar,  whither  he  was  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  Goethe,  was  the  'Philosophy  of 
History,'  a  panoramic  study  of  the  conditions 
and  course  of  human  development.  The  second 
volume  of  his  masterpiece  sharply  attacked  Kant's 
newly  published  essay  on  Universal  History  for 
its  emphasis  on  the  State.  ...  He  misunderstands 
Kant's  noble  conception  of  the  State  as  organised 
freedom,  and  cries  'What  an  evil  principle  it  is 
that  man  is  an  animal  who  needs  a  master  and 
looks  for  his  happiness  to  one  or  more  of  them. 
.  .  .  His  ultimate  aim  was  as  noble  and  his  zeal 
for  rational  hberty  as  sincere  as  that  of  his  old 
master;  but  he  was  incapable  of  thinking  out  the 
construction  of  a  better  political,  pystem.  .  .  . 
Herder  aged  rapidly,  and  his  powers  began  to  flag 
when  he  was  fifty.  'I  am  broken  and  empty,'  he 
wrote  to  Gleim  in  I7q6.  .  .  .  The  gospel  of  the 
Revolution,  La  Caniere  onverte  aux  talents,  ex- 
pressed his  hfe-long  convictions.  Though  a  man 
of  letters,  not  a  man  of  action,  he  realised  and 
taught  that  the  secret  of  political  no  less  than  in- 
tellectual progress  lay  in  the  ever-widening  measure 
of  ordered  liberty." — G.  P.  Gooch,  Germany  and 
the  French  Revohition,  pp.  160-162,  172-173. — "In 
[Herder's]  work  are  found,  along  with  much  that 
is  confused  and  erroneous,  the  germs  of  the  whole 
literary  movement  that  began  with  Goethe's  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  and  ended  with  the  decadence  of 
romanticism.  He  is  the  real  father  of  the  his- 
torical method.  It  was  he  who  first  expounded, 
in  a  large  and  impressive  way,  that  idea  that 
poetry  is  everywhere  the  evolutionary  product  of 
national  conditions,  and  that  the  criteria  for  judg- 
ing it  should  be  sought  in  that  fact  rather  than 
in  abstract  and  universal  canons." — C.  Thomas, 
History  of  German  literature,  pp.  237-238. 

"While  so  many  men  of  genius  were  going  to 
ruin  through  the  'Storm  and  Stress'  infiuence,  there 
arose  a  Poet-Pair  who  stand  out  alone  in  German 
literature  and  in  world  literature,  in  their  clear- 
ness and  in  their  influence,  Goethe  and  Schiller." 
— -R.  W.  Moore,  History  of  German  literature, 
pp.  107-10S. — Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 
(i74g-i832)  "stands  in  German  literature  as  the 
first  and  by  far  the  greatest  figure,  and  also  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
His  genius  was  universal,  enabling  him  to  work 
with  ease  and  success  in  all  kinds  of  literature; 
he  unites  more  than  any  other  person  in  perfect 
harmony,  nature  and  art.  life  and  poetry,  form  and 
content.  In  him  the  Classical  period  reached  its 
height,  and  if  we  compare  him  with  the  other 
men  of  this  period,  we  will  see  that  in  him  were 
united  Klopstock's  ability  to  enrich  the  language. 
Lessing's  clearness  of  v'sion  and  bold  individuality, 
Wieland's  elegance  and  grace,  Herder's  universality, 
and  Schiller's  rhythm  and  rhetoric.  His  works  and 
his  influence  will  endure  as  long  as  language  lasts." 


— R.  W.  Moore,  History  of  German  literature, 
pp.  162-163. — "In  fiction  .  .  .  [Goethe  produced 
during  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period]  Die  Leiden 
des  jungen  Werlhers  (1774).  .  .  .  Werther  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  development  of  the  German 
national  novel,  but  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
itself  a  link  in  that  development.  .  .  .  The  tran- 
sition in  Goethe's  life  from  Sturm  und  Drang  to 
classicism  us  a  chapter  which  still  awaits  exhaustive 
and  conclusive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  poet's 
biographers.  Goethe's  decisive  break  with  the  lit- 
erary ideals  of  his  youth  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
occasioned  by  the  change  in  his  life:  at  the  close 
of  1775  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  invited  him  to 
his  Court,  where  before  very  long  the  poet  became 
not  only  the  intimate  friend,  but  also  the  adviser 
and  minister  of  his  patron.  The  new  conditions 
brought  with  them  more  varied  responsibilities; 
they  meant  a  less  self-centred  life  than  Goethe  had 
led  in  Frankfort;  he  learned  to  look  upon  his  own 
poetic  production  in  a  more  objective  and  critical 
spirit.  .  .  .  Goethe's  journey  to  Italy  in  the  years 
1786-8  was  the  central  event  of  his  life;  it  formed 
the  culmination  of  his  first  classical  period  which 
must  be  clearly  discriminated  from  the  second 
period  of  classicism — that  of  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea and  Die  Natiirliche  Tochter.  In  Italy,  far 
removed  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  had 
grown  up,  Goethe  acquired  for  the  first  time  that 
wonderful  power  of  self-judgment  which  hencefor- 
ward distinguishes  him  among  the  great  poets  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  serene  greatness  of  the  antique 
was  interpreted  by  Winckelmann  and  its  reflexion 
in  the  Italian  art  of  the  Renaissance,  became  in 
Goethe's  mind  not  merely  the  art-canon  of  a  defi- 
nite age,  but  an  intellectual  dogma  of  universal 
application.  He  arrived  at  no  conscious  decision 
— as  in  his  later  classical  period — in  favour  of  a 
classical  as  opposed  to  a  Romantic  or  German 
ait;  he  was  only  firmly  convinced  that  a  truly 
great  art  should  express,  above  all  things,  tran- 
quillity of  soul.  In  Torqualo  Tasso  (1790)  we 
find  the  quintessence  of  Goethe's  reflexions  on 
his  own  life  and  mission  as  a  poet ;  'in  Wilhelm 
Meisters  Lehrjahre  (1795-6).  which  had  been  be- 
gun in  the  early  years  at  Weimar,  his  ripe  con- 
clusions on  the  great  problems  of  life  and  art. 
This  novel — and  it  is  not  often  regarded  under 
this  aspect — is  the  immediate  product,  the  fullest 
summary,  of  Goethe's  Italian  experiences;  neither 
in  form  nor  in  substance  is  it  a  'classic'  work,  but 
it  has  in  common  with  classic  literature  that  calm 
optimism  which  henceforth  Goethe  prized  above 
all  else." — J.  G.  Robertson,  Literature  in  Germany 
{Cambridge  modern  history,  v.  10,  pp.  387,  389- 
390). — "As  a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a  man,  he 
[Goethe]  was  to  Germany  a  possession  of  in- 
estimable value,  because  he  created  and  assured 
for  his  people  their  position  of  spiritual  power 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  poet  Goethe  and 
the  philosopher  Goethe  may  divide  between  them 
whatever  of  soul-stirring  tragedy  and  wealth  of 
thought  is  contained  in  Faust;  his  lyric  poetry 
remains  as  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful,  as  on  the 
day  when  it  was  written,  and  opens  our  eyes 
to  a  world  of  beauty;  through  Prometheus,  Iphige- 
nie,  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  he  made  acces- 
sible to  us  classical  antiquity;  in  West-ostlicher 
Divan  he  blended  two  worlds  into  one.  in  the 
universalistic  spirit  of  Herder;  he  leads  us  back 
to  Spinoza,  like  whom  he  was  full  of  religion ;  and 
leads  us  forward  to  Darwin,  and.  in  the  realms 
of  nature  and  history,  opens  for  us  a  view  of 
the  whole  as  well  as  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  parts.  Above  all  this  hovers  the 
idea    of    pure    humanity,    like    a   sun,    which    we 
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must  not  seek  pedantically  in  the  form  of  a 
systematic  philosophy  ol  the  world,  but  in  its 
reflected  colour  splendour,  which  shines  out  of  all 
his  poetical  works,  and,  what  is  more,  out  of  his 
whole  personality." — A.  bielschowsky,  Lije  of 
Goethe  (tr.  by  W.  A.  Cooper),  v.  3,  pp.  307-368. — 
"Alter  all  due  reservations  have  been  made  It 
remains  true  that  (joethe  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  ligure  in  the  history  of  literature 
since  Shakespeare.  In  arriving  at  an  estimate  we 
must  consider  not  only  height,  but  also  breadth 
of  endeavour  and  of  attainment.  Other  modern 
poets  have  perhaps  touched  points  as  high  as 
were  ever  touched  by  Goethe.  No  other  poet,  no 
other  prose-writer,  raised  the  'pyramid  of  his  ex- 
istence,' to  use  Goethe  s  own  image,  so  high  from 
a  basis  so  extended.  As  a  lyrical  poet,  he  is  the 
first  of  his  own  country.  In  a  certain  enormity 
of  lyrical  genius  and  a  vast  resonance  of  voice 
he  is,  no  doubt,  surpassed  by  Victor  Hugo,  but 
he  is  not  surpassed  m  spontaneity,  in  lucidity.  In 
perfection  of  workmanship.  And  in  his  dramatic 
work  Goethe  is  incomparably  the  greater  of  the 
two.  No  poet  so  eminent  has  been  so  vital,  so 
sure,  so  complete,  so  creative  a  critic.  No  one  else 
equally  rich  in  wisdom  concerning  human  life 
has  been  so  distinguished  through  the  divinations 
of  science.  No  other  student  of  the  world  of 
nature  has  offered  us  so  valuable  a  store  of  ob- 
servations on  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  for- 
mation of  character." — E.  Dowden,  Goethe:  His 
genius  and  intellectual  development  (Bookman, 
Feb.,  1904,  p.  203). 

"Taking  up,  .  .  .  the  particular  departments  of 
literary  work  in  which  [johann  Christoph  Fried- 
rich  von]  Schiller  [1759-1805]  employed  himself, 
we  shall  find  a  variety  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  Gbthe.  That  he  might  have  become  a  skilful 
writer  of  romances  is  indicated  by  the  incomplete 
story  of  the  'Ghost-seer.'  He  accomplished  more 
in  history,  but  his  labors  in  this  field,  though 
important,  were  transitory.  He  was  full  of  the 
aspiration  to  set  free  and  help  upward  humanity, 
and  the  historical  subjects  he  chose  always  had 
to  do  with  the  struggle  of  humanity  toward  some- 
thing higher.  The  first  work  he  ever  projected, 
before  the  composition  of  'The  Robbers,'  was  a 
history  of  the  must  remarkable  rebellions  and 
conspiracies  of  the  middle  and  modern  ages.  The 
works  which  he  did  complete  were  the  story  of 
the  'Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,'  and  the  'Thirty 
Years'  War.  .  .  .  Schiller  had  gifts  which  might 
have  made  him  a  speculative  philosopher  instead 
of  a  poet.  The  philosophical  and  poetical  tenden- 
cies were  at  first  about  equally  developed  in  him, 
and  he  was  embarrassed  between  them.  He  says 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Gothe:  'The  poet  in  my 
youth  overcame  me  when  I  ought  to  have  philoso- 
phized, and  the  philosophical  spirit  when  I  wanted 
to  write  poetry.  Still  it  often  happens  to  me  that 
the  imagination  disturbs  my  abstractions,  and  the 
cold  understanding  my  poetry.'  .  .  ,  He  was  also 
an  admirable  critic,  often  not  sparing  himself. 
'The  fine  arts  have  no  other  end  than  to  delight,' 
was  one  of  his  dicta, — a  judgment  in  which  he 
combated  the  view  that  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
poetry,  should  teach  and  exhort,  and  so  pro- 
nounced his  own  condemnation;  for  his  own  poetry 
was  always  full  of  lessons  and  exhortations.  He 
concluded  his  critical  writings  with  the  treatise, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  series,  .  .  .  'Upon  Naive 
and  Sentimental  Poetry.'  His  letters  are  said  by 
Gothe  to  belong  to  his  best  work ;  he  was  mag- 
nificent in  conversation,  and,  had  circumstances 
afforded  him  the  opportunity,  might  have  become 
a  splendid   popular   orator.  ...  In   his   lyrics  the 


man  himself  constantly  shines  through;  they  are 
not  such  transcripts  of  impressions,  from  which 
personality  has  been  removed,  as  we  find  in  Gbthe. 
His  first  lyrics  are  blamed  as  without  poetic 
worth,  having,  to  be  sure,  enough  of  passion  and 
fancy,  but  extravagant  and  untruthful.  Schiller 
himself  afterward  condemned  them.  ...  It  seems 
almost  irreverent  to  touch  'The  Walk,'  much 
more  the  'Song  of  the  Bell,'  with  criticism.  Yet 
if  we  are  to  judge  them  by  rigid  art  rules,  they 
are  defective.  It  was  Schiller's  own  dictum  that 
the  function  of  the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  of 
poetry,  is  to  give  pleasure.  If  it  is  made  a  channel 
for  instruction,  it  is  a  perversion,  and  the  perfect 
effect  is  in  so  far  hindered.  The  didactic  purpose 
of  these  poems  is  unmistakable.  .  .  .  Schiller  had 
plans  for  great  epics,  which  remained  unfulfilled. 
Descriptive  pieces  of  a  shorter  kind,  romances  and 
ballads,  he  produced  abundantly,  and  they  are 
among  the  treasures  of  German  literature." — J.  K. 
Hosmer,  Short  history  of  German  literature,  pp. 
420-422,   424-425- 

"In  modern  times,  .  .  .  Schiller  can  best  stand 
as  the  representative  German  poet.  No  other  is 
more  thoroughly  noble;  no  other  so  character- 
istically German.  .  .  .  The  very  limitations  of 
Schiller,  as  compared  with  Gothe.  make  it  more 
appropriate  to  select  him  as  a  typical  poet  of 
his  race.  In  so  far  as  Gothe  was  greater,  he  lifted 
himself  into  the  region  of  the  universal,  standing 
lor  the  world,  and  not  a  race  of  men.  Schiller, 
less  cosmic,  is  always  the  German,  and  mirrors 
the  German  soul.  Where  Schiller  was  strongest, 
as  a  dramatist,  he  was,  if  we  except  'Faust,'  Gothe's 
peer.  Carlyle,  the  Diogenes  of  criticism,  jeering 
and  flouting  the  world  from  the  rugged  tub  of 
his  uncouth  phrase, — so  honest  and  so  crabbed,— 
even  Carlyle  would  hardly  have  dared  to  write 
at  last  what  he  once  wrote  in  his  youth:  '"Faust" 
is  but  a  careless  effusion  compared  with  "Wallen- 
stein."  '  'It  is  so  great  that  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  existence.'  For  nobility  of  soul  Schiller  is 
supreme,  and  his  nobleness  is  of  a  German  type. 
...  In  his  intellectual  traits  Schiller  is  even  more 
thoroughly  German  than  in  his  character.  .  .  . 
Poetry  was  his  life  task;  not  because,  like  Gothe, 
he  sought  to  reach  in  it  an  artistic  result,  but 
because  he  wanted  to  use  it  as  a  medium  through 
which  he  might  express  his  great  ideas  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom.  Art  with  him  was  a  sec- 
ondary matter,  which  he  often  sacrificed  to  what 
he  felt  to  be  greater.  As  Gbthe  was  the  artist, 
Schiller  was  a  teacher  and  preacher.  In  Schiller 
the  idealistic  tendency  was  very  marked.  .  .  .  His 
intercourse  with  Gbthe,  and  study  of  Gbthe  and 
Homer,  corrected  his  too  great  subjectivity,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  interest  in  his  great  inspiring 
ideas — human  dignity  and  freedom — never  dimin- 
ished. His  fancy  was  so  creative,  his  judgment 
won  such  certainty,  that  at  last  he  could  create 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  outward  nature, — even 
trom  the  contemplation  of  phenomena  subordinate 
and  trifling,  get  a  perfect  sight  of  the  sublimest. 
.  .  .  Though  he  grew  as  an  artist  constantly 
greater,  he  never  reached  the  mark  of  Gbthe.  The 
latter  was  like  the  sculptor  who  forms  his  statues 
carefully  from  living  models,  moulding,  however, 
the  particulars  derived  from  them  to  the  highest 
expression  of  bodily  and  spiritual  beauty.  Schiller, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  proceeding  from  gen- 
eral ideas,  striving  to  reach  for  them  a  corre- 
sponding form,  was  like  a  sculptor  possessed  by  a 
thoucht  in  embodying  which  he  neglects  the  study 
of  actual  living  forms.  .  .  .  While  Gbthe.  .  .  .  be- 
came blended,  as  it  were,  with  the  world  outside 
of   himself,   the  spirit   of   Schiller  always  asserted 
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itself.  'Even  in  the  best  of  his  characters,'  says 
a  critic,  'we  rarely  see  individual  beings  with  sharp, 
clear-cut  features,  he  expresses  himself  and  his 
world  of  ideas;  he  himself  continually  shines 
through  in  his  creations.  As  it  is  purely  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  man  Gothe  in  his  poems,  Schiller, 
on  the  other  hand,  meets  us  in  his  personality  out 
of  every  line  he  has  written,  clear  and  life-warm. 
Hence  it  follows  that  he  comes  so  near  to  us.'  " — 
Ibid.,  pp.  413-419. — "Goethe  and  Schiller  stand  to 
each  other  in  a  relation  both  of  contrast  and 
harmony,  similar  to  that  which  we  found  to 
exist  between  Herder  and  Kant.  Goethe's  chosen 
field  of  study  was  nature  and  the  human  af- 
fections, Schiller's  was  history  and  human  as- 
pirations. Goethe's  prevailing  attitude  was  one  of 
sympathetic  contemplation,  Schiller's  was  one  of 
energetic  activity.  Goethe,  like  Herder,  looked  at 
life  as  an  organic  whole  of  natural  causes  and 
effects.  To  live  one's  self  out  to  the  full  extent 
of  one's  faculties,  to  promote  in  others  the  un- 
hampered growth  of  individuality,  to  recognise  the 
unity  and  reasonableness  of  the  whole  order  of 
phenomena — this  seemed  to  him  the  first  and  most 
necessary  task  of  civilized  man.  Schiller,  like  Kant, 
looked  at  hfe  as  a  continuous  struggle  for  per- 
fection. The  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  of 
the  inner  law  over  outer  conditions,  of  the  human 
will  over  the  inevitableness  of  fate — this  seemed 
to  him  the  great  problem  of  existence.  Goethe 
strove  for  aesthetic  universality,  Schiller  strove  for 
moral  freedom.  But  in  spite  of  these  far-reaching 
differences  of  temper  and  genius,  the  mission  per- 
formed by  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  modern  hu- 
manity was  essentially  the  same.  On  the  basis 
of  the  most  complete  intellectual  freedom,  un- 
hampered by  any  bias  of  whatever  kind,  religious, 
social,  or  even  national,  they  reared  a  structure 
of  poetic  symbols  embodying  the  fundamental  de- 
mands of  all  religion  and  bringing  out  the  common 
ideals  of  all  societv  and  of  every  race." — K. 
Francke.  Social  forces  in  German  literature,  p.  335. 
— "Mutually  antithetic  as  the  standpoints  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were,  time  gradually  brought 
about  an  understanding  between  the  poets.  .  .  . 
Uber  naive  und  senlimentalische  Dichtung  is  the 
key  to  the  friendship  of  the  two  poets.  It  is 
Schiller's  justification  of  a  type  of  poet  directly 
antithetic  to  that  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe — a  sentimental  or  mod- 
ern type  of  which  he  regarded  himself,  and  rightly, 
as  a  characteristic  example.  .  .  .  The  friendship 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  that  is  to  say  the  eleven 
years  from  1704  to  Schiller's  death  in  1805,  repre- 
sents the  summit  of  German  literary  achievement, 
the  culminating  result  in  the  long  process  of  eight- 
eenth century  development  towards  classicism.  As 
in  all  classical  epochs,  the  dominant  note  of  the 
lime  was  one  of  conscious  achievement;  'so  herrlich 
weit,'  and  they  doubted  .  .  .  the  possibility  of  the 
younger  generation  advancing  beyond  them.  What 
was  written  by  the  great  German  poets  in  these 
years  was  a  ripe,  not  a  ripening,  literature;  the 
nation  was  no  longer  in  the  position  of  Goethe's 
Iphigenia.  .  .  .  The  land  of  the  Greeks  was  found; 
Hellas  was  in  Weimar." — J.  G.  Robertson,  Litera- 
ture in  Germany  (Cambridge  modern  history, 
V.  10,  pp.  301-303). 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  the  work  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  at  Weimar  took  on  the  glamour  of 
classicity.  [See  also  Drama:  1773-1832.]  ...  In 
prose  fiction  the  man  of  the  hour  was  Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter  (i763-r825).  In  respect  of 
literary  affinity  Richter  was  a  child  of  the  senti- 
mental age;  he  owed  but  little  to  the  new  roman- 
ticism which  began  to  make  a  stir  as  a  militant 


doctrine  just  as  his  popularity  was  culminating." — 
C.  Thomas,  History  of  German  literature,  pp.  307, 
3og. — "Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Jean  Paul  (1763-1825),  was 
reared  under  circumstances  of  privation.  ...  In 
1790  he  struck  his  own  field,  the  idyl,  and  Das 
Leben  des  vergniigten  Schulmeisterleins  Wuz  (Life 
of  the  Little  Contented  Schoolmaster,  Wuz),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  his  works,  ap- 
peared and  founded  the  reputation  that  increased 
with  his  succeeding  humorous  novels.  Die  Unsicht- 
bare  Lege  (The  Invisible  Lodge)  made  him  at 
once  popular,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  life  free 
from  financial  care.  ...  His  gieatest  novels,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  publication  aroused  much  en- 
thusiasm, are  now  almost  forgotten.  .  .  .  Richter 
had  a  genuine  gift  of  humor,  a  strong  imagina- 
tion, and  a  happy  faculty  of  catching  the  poetical 
aspect  of  evcything.  His  narrative  is  broad  and 
animated,  full  of  life  and  action,  but  his  ma- 
terials are  scidom  artistically  joined  together.  He 
runs  from  one  extreme  oi  leeling  to  another,  and 
incongruous  subjects  arc  jostled  together  in  sen- 
tences lacking  in  elegance  and  grace.  He  abounds 
in  metaphors,  parentheses,  and  digressions.  Al- 
though he  did  influence  the  humor  of  his  time, 
and  although  his  contemporaries  honored  him 
highly,  and  thought  the  twentieth  century  would 
rank  him  .imong  the  great  men  of  Uterature,  the 
present  generation  esteems  him  less  than  ever,  and 
his  work  has  influenced  literature  less  than  that 
of  numerous  men  of  inferior  talent." — R.  W. 
Moore,  History  of  German  literature,  pp.  163-164. 
1798-1896.— Rise  of  the  Romantic  school.— 
Poetry  of  Korner  and  Heine. — Lyric  verse. — 
Freytag  and  Heyse. — Novels  and  short  stories. 
— Nietzsche  the  poet-philosopher.— "Romanticism 
— a  most  awkward  and  inadequate  name  for  a 
literary,  artistic,  and  philosophical  movement  of 
a  highly  composite  character  and  most  diversified 
ramifications — [was  virtually  founded  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Athanaeum,  1798  and]  coincided,  in 
point  of  time,  with  the  deepest  degradation  of  the 
German  people  under  the  Napoleonic  rule,  the  for- 
mal dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  Prus- 
sian state,  the  rising  of  the  people  against  the 
foreign  oppressor,  the  wars  of  liberation.  Na- 
poleon's downfall,  the  attempted  re-establish- 
ment of  a  German  federation  on  a  purely 
dynastic  basis,  the  political  and  religious  reac- 
tion of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  liberal  struggle  for  constitutional 
government." — K.  Francke,  Social  forces  in  Ger- 
man literature,  p.  401. — "Regarded  as  a  whole, 
German  Romanticism  is  reaction.  Nevertheless,  as 
an  intellectual,  poetico-philosophical  reaction,  it 
contains  many  germs  of  new  development,  unmis- 
takable productions  of  that  spirit  of  progress  which, 
by  remoulding  the  old,  creates  the  new,  and  by 
altering  boundaries  gains  territory.  The  older 
Romanticists  begin,  without  exception,  as  th^ 
apostles  of  'enlightenment.'  They  introduce  a  new 
tone  into  German  poetry,  give  their  works  a  new 
colour,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  revive  both  the 
spirit  and  the  substance  of  the  old  fairy-tale,  Volks- 
lied,  and  legend.  They  exercise  at  first  a  fer- 
tilising influence  upon  German  science;  research  in 
the  domains  of  history,  ethnography,  and  juris- 
prudence, the  study  of  German  antiquity,  Indian 
and  Greek-Latin  philology,  and  the  systems  and 
dreams  of  the  A'a(»(-/>/i!7o.50/>/iiV  all  receive  their  first 
impulse  from  Romanticism.  They  widened  the 
emotional  range  of  German  poetry,  though  the 
emotions  to  which  they  gave  expression  wer»  more 
frequently  morbid  than  healthy.     As  critics,  they 
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originally,  and  with  success,  aimed  at  enlarging 
the  spiritual  horizon.  In  their  social  capacity  they 
vowed  undying  hatred  to  all  dead  conventionality 
in  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  The  best  among 
them  in  their  youth  laboured  ardently  for  the 
intensitlcation  of  that  spiritual  life  which  is  based 
upon  a  belief  in  the  supernatural.  In  politics,  when 
not  indifferent,  they  generally  began  as  very  theo- 
retical republicans;  who,  however,  in  spite  of  their 
cosmopolitanism,  strove  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
German  patriotism.  Unfortunately,  their  pursuit 
of  all  these  worthy  aims  ended  in  comparative 
failure.  Of  all  that  the  German  Romanticists  pro- 
duced, little  will  endure — some  masterly  transla- 
tions by  A.  W.  Schlegel  [1769-1844],  a  few  of 
Tieck's  productions,  a  handful  of  Hardenberg's 
and  another  of  Eichendorff's  lyrics,  some  of  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel's  essays,  a  few  of  Arnim's  and  Bren- 
tano's  smaller  works  [Arnim  and  Brentano  were 
the  leaders  of  the  second  or  younger  Romantic 
School],  a  select  number  of  Hoffmann's  tales,  and 
some  very  remarkable  dram.is  and  tales  from  the 
pen  of  that  eccentric  but  real  genius  Heinrich  von 
Kleist.  The  rest  of  the  life-work  of  the  Ro- 
manticists has  disappeared  from  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation." — G.  Brandes,  Main  cur- 
rents in  nineteenth  century  literature,  v.  2,  pp.  4-5. 
— "Theodor  Korner  (17Q1-1813)  will  always  re- 
main one  of  the  interesting  figures  in  the  history 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  .  .  . 
He  began  to  write  in  imitation  of  Schiller,  .  .  . 
While  he  was  at  the  height  of  happiness,  came  the 
German  call  to  arms.  .  .  .  While  marching  toward 
Leipzig,  under  Major  von  Liitzow,  be  wrote  his 
celebrated  song,  Liitzows  wilde  Jagd  (Wild  Chase). 
His  heroic  career  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
army  in  March  until  he  was  killed  in  August, 
1813,  is  made  immortal  in  his  poems  and  songs, 
which  his  father  published  under  the  title  of  Leier 
und  Schwert  (Lyre  and  Sword),  in  1814.  Some 
of  his  poems  worthy  of  special  mention  are  'The 
Call,'  'Quick  Up,  My  People!  the  Fire  Signals  are 
Smoking,'  Gebet  wiihrend  der  Schlacht  (Prayer 
during  Battle),  and  Das  Sckwertlied  (SwordSong). 
...  As  a  dramatist  Korner  is  almost  unknown,  but 
his  Leier  und  Schwert  songs  are  familiar  to  the 
people.  They  sang  them  as  they  struggled  against 
Napoleon  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  and  they  sang 
them  with  the  same  vigor  as  they  marched  against 
Napoleon  III  in  1870  and  1871." — R.  W.  Moore, 
History  of  German  literature,  pp.  182-183. 

The  greatest  poet  of  the  era  of  romanticism 
which  followed  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  Hein- 
rich Heine  (1797-1856.)  "The  names  of  Goethe 
and  Heine  must  always  be  mentioned  together  in 
connection  with  German  lyric  poetry.  Heine  is 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  among  German  song- 
writers, and  among  those  who  came  after  Goethe 
he  may  perhaps  claim  the  first  place  as  the  poet 
who  bears,  as  no  other  ever  bore,  a  laughing  tear 
in  his  scutcheon.  His  peculiar  power  lay  in  the 
blending  of  elegy  with  jest  and  satire,  and  his 
influence  on  the  whole  of  Europe  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted."— W.  Scherer,  History  of  German  litera- 
ture, p.  281. — "Among  the  other  continuators  of 
the  romantic  tradition  in  lyric  verse,  the  most  note- 
worthy are  Morike,  Storm,  and  Scheffel.  Eduard 
Morike  (1804-75)  was  a  Swabian  pastor  who  led 
a  secluded  life,  taking  little  note  of  the  outward 
turmoil  and  cleaving  to  the  old  poetic  creed.  .  .  . 
The  savour  of  Theodor  Storm  (1817-88)  is  very 
like  that  of  Morike.  but  with  the  difference  that 
his  verse  is  redolent  of  the  north — of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  prime  distinction  of 
Joseph  \'ictor  von  Scheffel  (1826-86)  is  his  hu- 
mour.    (His  Ekkehard  is  the  most  popular  of  Ger- 


man historical  novels.]  .  .  Gottfried  Keller's 
(1819-90),  the  wizard  story-teller  of  Zurich,  books 
are  on  the  whole  the  very  best  reading  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  nineteenth-century  German- 
fiction.  .  .  . 

"Gustav  Freytag  (1816-95),  in  point  of  hon- 
ours and  emoluments  one  of  the  most  successful 
German  writers  of  the  century,  was  a  Silesian 
who  set  out  in  his  youth  to  become  a  professional 
scholar,  but  gave  up  that  career  for  letters  and 
journalism.  He  had  already  written  a  number  of 
plays,  including  the  very  successful  Journalists 
(1852),  when  he  won  the  memorable  triumph  of 
Debit  and  Credit  (1854).  .  .  .  The  great  distinction 
of  Paul  Heyse  (1830-1914)  perhaps  the  most  ver- 
satile German  writer  of  his  century,  is  to  have 
created  a  new  standard  of  style  and  artistic  finish 
for  the  novelette.  .  .  .  His  first  collection  of  short 
stories  was  published  in  1855,  and  contained  the 
much  praised  L'.irrabbiata.  .  .  .  The  war  of  1870, 
which  in  a  way  realised  the  long  cherished  dream 
of  national  unity,  was  not  followed  by  anything  like 
a  literary  renascence." — C.  Thomas,  History  of 
German  literature,  pp.  359,  360,  364,  367,  368,  376. 

"The  effort  to  find  new  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  ...  [is  largely  due  to]  one  of  the  most 
commanding  personalities  of  modern  Europe — the 
great  poet-philosopher  Friedrich  Nietzsche  (1844- 
1900).  For  Nietzsche  is  not.  in  the  narrower  sense, 
a  systematic  thinker  at  all:  his  metaphysics  are 
secondary  both  in  importance  and  in  influence.  He 
is  a  seer,  a  proclaimer  and  a  prophet.  And  the 
burden  of  his  message  which  he  has  embodied  in 
Ilius  Spake  Zarathustra  (1S83-1891)  in  a  form 
more  enduring  than  brass,  is  that  we  recover  a 
sense  of  the  qualitative  and  save  the  noblest  and 
most  personal  elements  in  human  life  from  obliter- 
ation through  the  tribal  instincts  of  an  industrial 
democracy.  .  .  .  Nietzsche  is  the  sworn  enemy  of 
all  that  is  negative — mere  shirking,  mere  con- 
formity, mere  worldly  prudence  in  the  face  of 
valorous  instincts.  .  .  .  From  his  despair  not  so 
much  over  the  ways  and  institutions  of  men,  as 
over  their  very  minds  and  souls,  Nietzsche  pro- 
ceeds, quite  naturally,  to  his  conception  of  the  su- 
perman. He  simply  transfers  the  developmental 
view  of  modern  biology  from  the  physical  to  the 
psychical  life  and  reaches  the  vision  of  a  race  that 
shall  be  strong,  harmonious  and  capable  of  a  con- 
stant largeness  and  intensity  of  experience.  It  is 
a  popular  error  to  suppose  the  superman  a  splendid 
barbarian  astride  the  neck  of  his  slaves.  For,  ac- 
cording to  Nietzsche,  all  men,  in  that  age,  will 
be  supermen.  .  .  .  Not  some  men  but  'man  is 
something  that  must  be  overcome — the  superman 
is  the  meaning  of  the  earth';  not  some  men  but 
'man  is  a  rope  suspended  between  animal  and 
superman.'  .  .  .  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  ...  is 
Nietzsche's  greatest  work,  it  is  the  one  which  has 
had  the  widest  influence,  and  also  the  one  in  which 
he  spoke  frankly  as  a  poet  and  seer." — L.  Lewj- 
sohn.  Spirit  of  modern  German  literature,  pp.  61- 
64,   66-67,    72. 

ISth-lQth  centuries. — Historical  literature.  See 
History:   23;   25;  27,  to  30;  33. 

1817-1871. — Drama  of  Grillparzer.  See  Drama: 
1817-1871. 

1900-1922. — Naturalism. — Hauptmann  and  Su- 
dermann. — Poets:  Dehmel,  Rilke,  George,  Hof- 
mannstahl,  "Buddenbrooks,"  the  culmination  of 
the  novel  of  pure  naturalism. — Schnitzler. — 
Writers  of  the  interpretative  novel:  Hesse,  Bbh- 
lau,  Huch. — Post-war  publication. — "The  influ- 
ence of  Nietzsche,  though  slow  at  first  to  gather 
force,  spread  rapidly  in  the  early  eighteen  hundred 
and  nineties.    A  period  of  social  and  economic  re- 
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adjustment  had  produced  the  art  of  the  naturalist 
— the  art  in  which  the  creative  imagination  strives 
to    identify    itself    wholly    with    the    phenomenal 
world.      In    its   pure   form    that    art    endures   and 
must    always    endure.  .  .  .  But    a    counter-current 
set  in  and  its  swiftness  grew  under  the  new  impulse 
which  Nietzsche  gave  it."— L.  Lewisohn,  Spirit   of 
modern  German  literature,  p.  75-— "A  census  taken 
at  any  time  during  the  past  decade  or  so  to  de- 
termine whom  the  present  generation  regards  as  the 
greatest  living  dramatist  of  Germany  would  result 
beyond   a   peradventure   in   the   overwhelming   tri- 
umph  of   Gerhart   Hauptmann    [1862-         ].  .  .  . 
The  specific  nature  of  his  prodigious  lyric  gifts,  not- 
ably the  lilting  melody  of  his  verse,  which  so  often 
asserts  itself  triumphantly  over  the  doctrinal  veto, 
springs  from  a  decadent  predisposition.    The  much- 
abused  word  decadent  is  to  be  taken  not  at  all  in  a 
sinister  meaning,  but  to  denote  a  state  of  overrefine- 
ment  manifesting  itself  in  a  subtle  yet  sterile  recep- 
tivity, brooding  pensiveness.  .  .  .  With  his  peculiar 
mental  and  temperamental  equipment  he  might  well 
have  become  the  foremost  lyrist  of  his  generation. 
When  he  leaves  free  rein  to  his  poetic  fancy   (as 
here  and  there  already  in  Hannele  and  throughout 
Die  Versunkene  Glocke)   he  gives  being  to  poems 
of  exquisite   beauty,   veritable   asphodel    blossoms, 
fragrant  with  a  delicate  and  melancholy  sweetness. 
More  than  that,  there  is  a  fine  lyric  quality  in  all 
of    Hauptmann's    plays,    a    Stimmiingszauber    un- 
matched by  any  other  modern  dramatist;  even  the 
most  crassly   naturalistic  among   them.   Vor  Sonn- 
enaujgaiig,  contains  one  such  scene  of  great  beauty. 
In  this  power  of  drawing  the  spectator  at  will  into 
the    mood    of    the    play     lies     Hauptmann's     real 
strength.    It  is  not,  however,  for   his  lyric  genius 
but  as  a  dramatist  pure  and  simple  that  Haupt- 
mann  is   worshipped  by   his   contemporaries." — O. 
Heller,  Studies   in   modern   German  literature,   pp. 
119,  123-125. — See  also  Drama:    1871-1921. — Her- 
mann Sudermann's  (1857-         )  "importance  as  a 
leader  in  the  modern  literary  movement  dates  prop- 
erly from  the  year  1887,  when,  besides  a  collection 
of    short    stories    entitled    Im    Zwielicht    ('In    the 
Gloaming'),  he  produced  his  first  work  of  real  sig- 
nificance,   the    novel   Frau    Sorge    ('Dame    Care'), 
which  revealed  him  at  once  as  a  writer  of  excep- 
tional force  and  skill  and  also  as  a  mature  philos- 
opher. .   .  .  Der  Katzensteg  (in  the  English  transla- 
tion 'Regina')  (1889)  is  a  great  book  in  nearly  every 
sense.    Among  its  many  distinctive  merits  it  teaches 
us  to  appreciate  a  profound  historic  sense  in  this 
true  son  of  the  modern  era.  .  .  .  Sudermann's  next 
novel  is  neither  romantic   nor  is  it  a  'novel  with 
a  purpose.'     The  breezy  story  of  lolanthes  Hoch- 
zeit    ('The  Wedding   of   lolanthe')    (1892)    is  gen- 
erally underrated,  largely  because  narrative  art  is 
not   in   itself  sufficiently   appreciated   by    Germans 
(nor,    for   the    matter   of     that,    by     Americans). 
Readers  are  apt  to  value  a  story  wholly  for  the 
incident;    and   in   this    respect    lolanthes   Hochzeit 
does   not    offer   anything   that   is   striking.  ...  In 
judging  of  Sudermann's  next  novel,  Es  War  ('Once 
upon  a  Time')    (1894),  which  in  some  respects  is 
inferior   to    'Dame    Care'    and    'Regina,'    it    ought 
to   be  remembered   that   it   was   written   fully   ten 
years    before    publication.      It     too,    neverthelcso, 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  author's  extraordinary 
faculties    and    forces,    which    have   contributed    in 
equal   shares   to  its  excellence.  .  .  .  His  characters 
may  fitly  be  divided  into  two  classes:   the  active 
or  potent,  and  the  passive  or  impotent, — the  driv- 
ing and  the  drifting.     To  the  former  goes  out  the 
writer's    approval,    regardless    of    fine    moral    dis- 
tinctions; to  the  latter,  his  sympathy,  pity,  blame, 
or   contempt.  .  .  .  The  same   idea   is  preached  in 


Sudermann's    plays    even    more    emphatically    and 
drastically   than  in  his  novels." — Ibid.,  pp.  14,  ig, 
23-25,    27-28. — See    also    Drama:     1871-1921. — The 
"struggle   for   liberation   is  illustrated   by   Richard 
Dehmel    (b.    1803),   one   of   the    most   remarkable 
though   also  one   of  the   most  unequal  of   modern 
poets.  ...  In  his  first  volume  reflection  predomi- 
nates   over    passion     and    beauty.   .  .   .  The    book 
was   characteristically   called   Redemptions    (1891). 
...  In    his  .  .  .  volume    The    Transjormations   of 
Venus    he    turned    resolutely    from    the    world    of 
individual    experience    and    sought    to    master    his 
problem  by  a  generalizing  and  symbolical  represen- 
tation.   The  attempt,  despite  the  really  magnificent 
Venus  Primitiva   and   individual   passages   of   high 
interest,    is    a    failure.  .  .  .  Finally,    however,    he 
seems    to    have    realized    his    frequent    failure    to 
render  his  experience  concrete  and  objective  in  art 
and  so  proceeded  to  write  Two  Souls  (1903).   This 
is   a   remarkably   interesting   poem.      It   is   one   of 
the  three  of  four  existing  experiments  at  telling  a 
story    of    modern,    civilized    life    in    verse.  ...  It 
was  but  natural  that  men  of  a  happier  tempera- 
ment arose  who  achieved  the  liberation,  the  self- 
directingness,    the    harmony     of    the     Nietzschean 
command.    They  had  their  struggle;  nor  were  these 
struggles  without  dust  and  heat.     But  all  the  dis- 
cordant  notes  have   been   hushed,   and   no  cry   of 
conflict  breaks  in  upon  the  liquid  grace  of  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke   (b.  1875)    the  majestic  sweetness  of 
Stefan  George  (b.  1868),  the  ample  harmonies  of 
Hugo  von  Hofraannsthal  (b.  1874).   I  have  named 
the    three    poets    who    chiefly    represent    the    cult 
of    pure    beauty    in   the    modern   literature   of   the 
German  tongue.  ...  All  the  three  poets  in  ques- 
tion  have    been    reckoned    among    the   symbolists. 
They    transcend,    I    think,    any   such    classification 
and  seek  their  lineage  among  an  older  and  larger 
order   of   poets.     Beauty   is  to   them   the   ultimate 
meaning   and   reality   of   things   which   they    draw 
forth   and   render  permanent  in   the  forms  of  art, 
releasing   the   eternal    from   the   transitory.     Their 
renderings    of    nature,    though    often    very    exact, 
are   always   drenched   with   spirituality;    from   life 
they  wring  its  soul  of  beauty.     .\nd  always  they 
deliver  themselves  into  the  power  of  the  creative 
imagination,    deliberately    estranged    from    science, 
from  formal  philosophy,  from  all  the  activities  of 
the  'meddling   intellect.'  ...  In   their  poems  sub- 
stance and  form  are  neither  divided  nor   divisible. 
Color  and  melody  and  rhythm  interpenetrate  their 
pure  and  serene  substance  and  are  interpenetrated 
by   it.     There   is  no  such   thing  in   their  work  as 
poetic  ornament  or  decoration.  .  .  .  The  poems  of 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke  are  all  quite  brief.     They  ex- 
press a  mood  of  the  poet,  or  of  an  historical  or 
of   an    imaginary    personality.      But   all,   even   the 
concretest  in  subject — Songs  of  the  Virgins,  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden  Rides   Through   the   Ukraine,  The 
Minstrel  Sings  to  a   Royal   Child — are  raised  into 
a    timeless    region     of     beauty.  .  .  .  With    Stefan 
George  we  enter  the  region  of  a  higher  and  aus- 
terer  art.  .  .  .  He  is   magnificently  himself;   he  is 
indeed  the  leader  and  inspirer  of  this  whole  group. 
But  he  served  his  own  apprenticeship  under  noble 
masters — Keats    and    Dante    and    Goethe.  .  .  .  He 
lends  dignity  and  splendor  to  the  simplest  lyrical 
motives,    and    evokes    in    poems     of     astonishing 
brevity  his  personal  imaginative  experience  of  both 
Hellenic  antiquity  and   the   Middle   Age.  .  .  .  The 
poems  are  short  and  written  in  firm,  clear,  serenely 
modulated  blank-verse.     Pictures  and  emotions  are 
restrained  and   finite,  seen  and  felt  and  then  ren- 
dered     with      extraordinary      precision.  .  .  .  And 
George's   poems   are   equally   wrought   throughout. 
There   is   no  slovenly    word,   no    weak    line,    no 
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flagging  of  that  truly  shaping  imagination.  .  .  . 
He  has  lyrics  of  Goethean  charm  and  warmth, 
lyrics  that  Schumann  would  have  chosen  in  his 
deepest  and  clearest  moods;  he  has  stanzas,  es- 
pecially in  TIte  Year  of  the  Soul,  which  are  of  a 
broad  and  rich,  though  always  of  an  inviolably 
noble  'lumanity.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  is  of  a 
warmer,  more  impetuous  nature  than  George.  .  .  . 
His  lyrics  are  few,  but  some  of  them  move  us 
more  immediately,  especially  the  matchless  Spring 
I'resa^e,  a  poem  which  renders  the  chill,  etherial 
magic  cf  its  scene  as  unsurpassably  as  the  Ode  to 
I  he  West  Wind  renders  the  passionate  longing  and 
melancholy  of  Shelley's  autumn  stricken  soul. 
Then,  too,  Hofmannsthal  has  not  George's  love  of 
the  untroubled.  The  beauty  and  expressiveness 
of  human  gesture  and  speech  have  delighted  him 
more,  and  so  he  has  projected  his  thoughts  and 
moods  in  terms  of  movement  and  of  action.  Thus 
came  into  being  those  early  one-act  plays  of  his: 
The  Death  of  Titian,  Yesterday,  Death  and  the 
tool,  which  are  not  really  drama  at  all,  but  pro- 
ject the  conflicting  forces,  and  fi.x  in  shadowy 
action  the  ideals,  of  the  poet  himself.  Such 
methods  presuppose  a  greater  poetic  copiousness, 
a  longer  breath  than  George's.  And  that  is  just 
what  Hofmannsthal  has.  .  .  .  The  development  of 
such  a  poet  tended,  of  course,  toward  drama  in 
the  stricter  sense.  And  we  imd  him  writing  sparer, 
bolder,  stormier  verse  when,  as  in  Electra  and 
Qidipus  and  the  Spliinx,  the  ligures  of  his  imagi- 
nation have  detached  themselves  wholly  from  his 
personality  and  stepped  out  into  the  objective 
world.  ...  It  has  been  said  that  words  are  things. 
They  are  far  more  than  that.  They  are  the  soul 
of  beauty  and  meaning  which  the  poet  breathes 
into  things.  And  that  is  what  Rilke  and  George 
and  Hofmannsthal  have  done." — L.  Lewisohn, 
Spirit  of  modern  German  literature,  pp.  76-77,  80, 
86-83,  92 -100. — "The  culmination  of  the  novel  of 
pure  naturalism  in  German  literature  ...  is  repre- 
sented by  the  most  important  book  .  .  .  Budden- 
brooks  (iQOi)  by  Thomas  Mann.  ...  It  is  a 
very  long  book,  like  the  great  novels  of  the  older 
English  school.  ...  In  its  own  medium  and 
techniqu,.'  the  book  is  as  faultlessly  built  as  the 
CEdipus.  .  .  .  The  style  is  very  rich  and  flexible, 
full  of  color  and  constantly  just  in  expression. 
But  there  is  no  note  of  excess,  even  in  beauty, 
for  that  would  have  been  cloying  in  so  long  a 
book.  .  .  .  The  story  th,.t  Thomas  Mann  under- 
took to  tell  is  that  of  the  decay  and  extinction  of 
a  patrician  family  of  LUbeck  merchants.  .  .  .  What 
is  new  is  that  Thomas  Mann  does  not  seek  to 
illustrate  the  interactions  between  men  and  his- 
torical and  social  changes.  .  .  .  We  hear  of  the 
great  events  of  the  world  only  as  they  would  be 
mirrored  in  the  minds  of  this  small  group  of  men, 
not  as  the  historian  or  the  economist  would  see 
them.  ...  In  a  word,  Thomas  Mann  tells  us  the 
hi.story  of  the  souls  and  nerves  of  men  from  the 
July  revolution  to  our  own  insistent  and  complex 
civilization.  ...  If  modern  German  literature  had 
produced  but  this  one  book,  it  would  not  stand 
ignobly  or  ashamed  among  the  modern  literatures 
of  the  world.  To  illustrate  .  .  .  real  feelings,  to 
tell  of  the  inexorable  instincts  of  the  inner  man, 
veiled  indeed  but  unimpaired  by  the  conventions 
of  the  emotional  life — this  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
prose-writings  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  (b.  1862).  .  .  . 
He  has,  very  literally,  the  physician's  union  of 
ruthlessness  and  tenderness.  ...  It  is  hard  to  select 
from  among  his  stories.  They  differ  somewhat, 
of  course,  in  interest  and  power.  They  are  equal 
in  execution  because  that  is  always  flawless.  Per- 
haps the  most  arresting  of  them,  the  last  word,  too. 


in  psychological  naturahsm,  is  Leutnanl  Gttstl 
(igoi).  In  this  story  Schnitzler  presents  ...  a 
soul  under  the  scientist's  microscope.  But  Schnitz- 
ler's  naturalism  is  neither  polemic  nor  morbid.  .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  final  description  of 
the  rich,  sad  and  yet  so  incisive  art  of  Mrs.  Bertha 
Garla.t,  A  Farewell,  The  Dead  are  Silent,  The 
Stranger,  The  New  Song,  The  Sage's  Wife.  The 
style  has  an  undertone  of  detachment,  as  though 
the  stories  were  really  written  under  the  aspect 
of  eternity.  But  its  surface  has  a  gentle  glow, 
cr,  rather,  a  lovely  and  warm  patina  as  on  old 
statuary.  The  incidents  are  told  and  the  characters 
drawn  with  the  rarest  insight,  the  keenest  and  most 
flexible  intelligence,  yet  without  a  shadow  of  the 
merely  clever.  For  Schnitzler  is  absorbed  by  the 
poignant  beauty  of  life  as  it  really  is,  as  our  true 
instincts  bid  us  lead  it,  however  we  may  strive  and 
cry." — Ibid.,  pp.  48-55. — "Among  writers  of  the 
interpretative  novel  preeminence  probably  be- 
longs to  three:  Hermann  Hes.se  (b.  1877),  Helena 
Bohlau  (b.  1850),  and  Ricarda  Huch  (b.  1864).  .  .  . 
I  come  now,  however,  to  a  book  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order,  to  a  masterpiece  as  massive  and  com- 
plete in  its  very  different  way  as  Thomas  Mann's 
Buddenbrooks.  It  is  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
achievement  of  the  most  gifted  woman  of  modern 
Germany:  The  Recollections  of  Ludolf  Ursleu  the 
Younger  (1893)  by  Ricarda  Huch.  .  .  .  Ricarda 
Huch  has  a  prose  style  of  virile  firmness  and  of  the 
highest  i.'itellectual  distinction.  .  .  .  'Her  spirit 
throbs  continually  like  a  fixed  star:  I  prefer  the 
calm  and  steady  glow  of  the  great  planets.'  And 
she  has  profound  sayings  which  betray  her  partici- 
pation in  the  light  which  Nietzsche  shed  upon  the 
character  of  the  moral  world.  'This  is  the  nature 
of  genius:  that  it  must  not  follow  existing  laws 
but  that,  through  what  it  does,  it  gives  laws  to  the 
world.'  " — Ibid.,  pp.  102,  104-106. — It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  serious  topics  are  engrossing  the  at- 
tention of  the  German  people,  and  that  a  heavy 
historical  volume  such  as  Dr.  Friedrich  Spengler's 
"Der  Untergang  des  Westens,"  has  proved  the  most 
popular  book  of  post-war  publications. — See  also 
Drama:   1871-1921. 

Also  in:  W.  Bernhardt,  Deutsche  litleratur- 
Geschichte. — K.  Francke,  History  of  Germ.an  litera- 
ture.— Idem,  Personality  in  German  literature. — 
F.  H.  Hedge,  Hours  with  German  classics. — K. 
Hillebrand,  German  thought. — I.  Keller,  Bilder  aus 
der  deutschen  Litteratur. — G.  Priest,  Brief  history 
of  German  literature. — L.  L.  Stroebe,  and  M.  P. 
Whitney,  Geschiclite  der  deutschen  Litteratur. — B. 
Taylor,  Studies  in  German  literature. — J.  M. 
Brandes,  Romantic  school  in  Germany  (Main 
currents  in  nineteenth  century  literature,  v.  2). — 
J.  F.  Coar,  Studies  in  German  literature  in  the 
nineteenth  century. — R.  M.  Meyer,  Die  deutsche 
Litteratur  des  ig  Jahrhunderts. — G.  E.  B.  SaintS"- 
bury.  Later  nineteenth  century. — J.  W.  Scholl, 
Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Goethe. — R.  M.  Wernaer, 
Romcintrcism  and  the  romantic  school  in  Germany. 
— P.  Pollard,  Masks  and  minstrels  of  new  Ger- 
many.— B.  W.  Wells,  Modern  German  literature.— 
A.  Bielschowsky,  Life  of  Goethe. — P.  H.  Brown, 
Life  of  Goethe. — M.  C.  Crawford,  Goethe  and  his 
woman  friends. — G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe.— T. 
Carlyle,  Life  of  Schiller.— B.  Diintzer,  Life  of 
Schiller. — C.  Thomas,  Life  and  works  of  Friedrich 
Schiller. 

GERMAN  NATIONS,  'Wandering  of.  See 
Goins;  Fra.nks;  ."Vlemanni;  Marcommani; 
QuADi;  Saxons;  Angles;  Bltrgundians;  Vandals; 
SuEvi;  Lombards;  Batavians. 

GERMAN  ORGANISTS,  school  of  music. 
See  Music:   Modern:   1620-1722. 
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GERMAN  PARTIES:  In  Austria.  See  Aus- 
tria:   iSqq-iqoi. 

GERMAN  SOCIETY.  See  Legal  aid: 
Origins. 

GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA.  See 
Southwest  Africa. 

GERMAN  TENANTS'  ASSOCIATION.  See 
Housing:  Germany:  Convention  of  the  League 
of  German  Tenants'  Association. 

GERMAN  WEST-AFRICA  COMPANY: 
Formation  (1886).  See  Africa:  Modern  European 
occupation:    1884-1899. 

GERMANIA. — "The  meaning  of  the  name  may 
be  either  'good  shouters'  (Grimm),  or,  according 
to  other  writers,  'East-men,'  or  "neighbours. '  "— 
W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of  England,  v.  i, 
p.  17,  note. 


GERMANIA  SECUNDA:  Allotted  to  Bur- 
gundians.  See  Burgundlans:  Origin  and  early 
history. 

GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION:  First. 
See  Germany:  1814-1820;  Vienna,  Congress  of; 
Germany:    1861-1866. 

Second.  See  Germany:  1870  (September-De- 
cember). 

GERMANIC  DIET.     See  Diet,  GERiiANic. 

GERMANICUS  CAESAR  (B.C.  15-A.D.  19), 
Roman  general  and  governor.  See  Germany:  A.D. 
14-16. 

GERMANISM.     See    Pan-Germanism. 

GERMANO-POLISH  CONVENTION  (1921). 
See  Poland:  1921:  Peace  treaty  with  Russia. 

GERMANTOWN,  Battle  of.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1777    (January-December). 
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Geographical  description. — Location  and 
physical  features. — Germany,  or  more  properly 
speaking  the  German  republic,  lies  in  central 
Europe  and  forms  a  part  of  the  great  plain.  Be- 
fore the  World  War  the  German  empire  extended 
from  5°  52'  to  22°  52'  E.  longitude  and  from 
47°  16'  to  55°  53'  N.  latitude,  or  750  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  600  miles  from  north  to  south.  It 
occupies  a  prominent  place  geographically,  bounded 
as  it  is  by  seven  countries,  and  holding  a  central 
position 'with  regard  to  the  great  highways  of  Eu- 
rope. One  third  of  its  entire  frontage  lies  along 
the  North  and  Baltic  seas.  In  spite  of  .this  fact 
Germany  has  few  good  harbors  and  the  Baltic  ports 
are  ice-bound  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  The 
country  falls  naturally  into  three  regions:  the  Al- 
pine foreland,  comprising  the  slopes  of  the  true 
Alps  and  extending  from  lake  Constance  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Inn,  the  central  highlands,  covering 
the  meadow  region  north  of  the  Danube  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  middle  Rhine,  and  the  great 
northern  plain,  the  lowest,  flattest  part  of  the 
country.  Thus  one  third  of  Germany  is  lowland 
and  two  thirds  highland.  The  most  northerly  of 
the  mountain  ranges  runs  east  and  west  at  right 
angles  to  the  great  southern  range  and  divides 
middle  Germany  into  two  sections.  Back  of  this 
northern  range  lies  the  Hessian  upland  and  the 
Volsberg  while  among  the  outlying  ranges  are 
the  famous  Hartz  mountains.  The  more  southerly 
of  these  highlands  include  the  Black  Forest,  the 
Swabian  and  Franconian  Jura  and  the  Bavarian 
forest.  The  great  rivers  of  Germany  flow  for 
the  most  part  towards  the  north  west,  and  include 
the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Vistula.  The  temperature  of  the  country  is  not 
so  varied  as  might  be  supposed.  The  Rhine  lands 
are  the  warmest  and  the  Baltic  territories  the 
coldest. 

Area. — Population. — Industry. — Germany  has 
varied  in  size  throughout  her  history.  Ancient 
Germany  may  be  said  to  have  been  comprised 
of  all  the  German  speaking  peoples,  which  included 
the  inhabitants  of  Austria,  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Holland.  The  German  empire  which  came 
into  being  after  1871  was  a  union  of  the  Northern 
Confederation  (1815-1866)  and  the  southern  states 
exclusive  of  Austria.  It  contained  twenty-six 
states:  the  four  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony  and  Wiirttemberg,  six  grand-duchies,  five 
duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  towns  and 
the  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  1816  the  popu- 
lation of  Germany  was  24,831.396.  By  the  census 
of  loio  it  was  estimated  to  be  63,051,979  and  the 
area   208,780  square  miles.     The   population   had 


increased  47  per  cent  since  1871.  But  changes  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  make  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  area  and  population  of 
Germany.  Until  the  changes  have  been  completed 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  given  but  the  probable 
population  of  the  present  eighteen  states  of  the 
Repubhc  is  59,857,283  and  the  area  250,471  English 
square  miles.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  situ- 
ation of  Germany  in  the  twentieth  century  shows 
a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  more 
than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil,  while  by  1882  industry 
supported  almost  half  the  population.  This  fall- 
ing off  in  agricultural  pursuits  has  made  Germany 
a  large  importer  of  foods  and  raw  materials.  On 
the  other  hand  its  extensive  coal  and  iron  beds 
have  made  mining  an  industry  of  prime  import- 
ance, and  its  increased  manufacturing  has  placed 
it  second  only  to  England  in  Europe.  Before  the 
war  it  was  the  second  largest  iron  producer  in 
the  world  and  the  third  largest  coal  producer.  Its 
iron  is  centered  in  Alsace,  Prussia,  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  and  most  of  its  coal,  covering  an  area  of 
2,800  square  miles,  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr. 

Former  colonies. — Although  Germany  entered 
the  race  for  colonial  possessions  over  a  hundred 
years  after  most  of  the  European  colonial  empires 
had  been  established,  it  was  remarkably  successful 
in  acquiring  foreign  territory.  During  the  sixteen 
years  of  colonization  (1884-1900)  the  Germans  ac- 
quired 1,028,020  square  miles  of  colonial  territory, 
and  in  igii  France  ceded  to  Germany  over  107,000 
square  miles  of  African  Congo  At  the  opening 
of  the  World  War  Germany  possessed,  besides  this 
section  of  French  Congo,  the  following  dependen- 
cies: Togoland ;  Cameroons;  Southwest  .Africa; 
East  Africa;  Kiauchau;  German  New  Guinea: 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
Caroline  islands,  Palau  islands,  Marianne  islands. 
Solomon  islands,  Marshall  islands,  etc.;  and  two 
of  the  Samoan  islands.  However,  Germany  lost 
all  of  her  colonial  possessions  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

Language.     See  Philology:   9. 

National  name. — "The  nations  of  the  Germania 
had  no  common  name  recognised  by  themselves, 
and  were  content,  when,  ages  after,  they  had  real- 
ised their  unity  of  tongue  and  descent,  to  speak 
of  their  language  simply  as  the  Lingua  Theotisca, 
the  language  of  the  people  (theod) ...  Whence 
the  name  'Deutsch.'  Zeuss  derives  it  rather  from 
the  root  of  'deuten,'  to  explain,  so  that  'theotisc' 
should  mean  'signiiicant.'  But  the  root  of  'theod' 
and  'deuten'  is  the  same.  .  .  .  The  general  name 
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by  which  the  Romans  knew  them  IGermani]  was 
one  which  they  had  received  from  their  Gallic 
neighbours." — W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history 
of  England,  v.  i,  ch.  3,  and  foot-note — "In  Gothic 
we  have  'thiuda,'  people;  'thiudisks,'  belonging  to 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  High-German,  which  looks 
upon  Sanskrit  't'  and  Gothic  'th'  as  'd,'  possesses  the 
same  word,  as  'diot,'  people;  'diutisc,'  popularis; 
hence  Deutsch,  German,  and  'deuten,'  to  explain, 
literally  to  Germanize. — F.  Max  Miiller,  Lectures 
on  the  science  of  language,  2nd  series,  led.  5. — The 
account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Germany  is  this:  "The  name  Germany  .  .  . 
they  [the  Germans]  say,  is  modern  and  newly  in- 
troduced, from  the  fact  that  the  tribes  which  first 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  drove  out  the  Gauls,  and 
are  now  called  Tungrians,  were  then  called  Ger- 
mans. Thus  what  was  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and 
not  of  a  race,  gradually  prevailed,  till  all  called 
themselves  by  this  self-invented  name  of  Germans, 
which  the  conquerors  had  first  employed  to  in- 
spire terror." — Tacitus,  Germany  (tr.  by  Church 
and  Brodribb),  ch.  2. — "It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  that  the  Germany  of  the  really  historical 
period  begins:  and  this  is  a  Germany  only  in  the 
eyes  of  scholars,  antiquarians,  and  generalizing 
ethnologists.  Not  one  of  the  populations  to  whom 
the  name  is  here  extended  would  have  attached 
any  meaning  to  the  word,  except  so  far  as  they  had 
been  instructed  by  men  who  had'  studied  certain 
Latin  writers.  There  was  no  name  which  was,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  native  and  general.  There 
were  native  names,  but  they  were  limited  to  special 
populations.  There  was  a  general  name,  but  it  was 
one  which  was  applied  by  strangers  and  enemies. 
What  this  name  was  for  the  northern  districts,  we 
know  beforehand.  It  was  that  of  Saxones  and 
Saxonia  in  Latin ;  of  Sachsen  and  Sachsenland  In 
the  ordinary  German.  Evidence,  however,  that 
any  German  population  ever  so  named  itself  is 
wholly  wanting,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  unimportant  tribe  may  have  done  so:  the 
only  one  so  called  being  the  Saxons  of  Ptolemy. 
who  places  them,  along  with  several  others,  in  the 
small  district  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  and 
on  three  of  the  islands  off  the  coast.  .  .  .  The 
Franks  gave  it  its*  currency  and  generality;  for, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Frank,  Saxony  and  Friesland  con- 
tained all  those  parts  of  Germany  which,  partly 
from  their  difference  of  dialect,  partly  from  their 
rudeness,  partly  from  their  paganism,  and  partly 
from  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance,  stood  in 
contrast  to  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors.  A  Saxon  was  an  enemy  whom  the 
Franks  had  to  coerce,  a  heathen  whom  they  had 
to  convert.  What  more  the  term  meant  is  uncer- 
tain."— R.  G.  Latham,  Introduction  to  Kemble's 
"Horai  Ferales." — See  also  Alemanni:  213; 
Teutones. 

Tribal  military  organization  and  voting.  See 
CoMMiTATus;  Suffrage,  Manhood:  A.D.  ist 
century. 

Early  migrations.  See  Europe:  Introduction 
to  historic  period:   Migrations. 

As  known  to  Tacitus. — "Germany  is  separated 
from  the  Galli,  the  Rhsti,  and  Pannonii,  by  the 
rivers  Rhine  and  Danube;  mountain  ranges,  or  the 
fear  which  each  feels  for  the  other,  divide  it  from 
the  Sarmatse  and  Daci.  Elsewhere  ocean  girds 
it,  embracing  broad  peninsulas  and  islands  of  unex- 
plored extent,  where  certain  tribes  and  kingdoms 
are  newly  known  to  us,  revealed  by  war.  The 
Rhine  springs  from  a  precipitous  and  inaccessible 
height  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  bends  slightly  west- 
ward, and  mingles  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  The 
Danube  pours  down  from  the  gradual  and  gently 
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rising  slope  of  Mount  Abnoba,  and  visits  many 
nations,  to  for(;e  its  way  at  last  through  six  chan- 
nels into  the  Pontus;  a  seventh  mouth  is  lost  in 
marshes.  The  Germans  themselves  I  should  regard 
as  aboriginal,  and  not  mixed  at  all  with  other  races 
through  immigration  or  intercourse.  For,  in 
former  times,  it  was  not  by  land  but  on  shipboard 
that  those  who  sought  to  emigrate  would  arrive; 
and  the  boundless  and,  so  to  speak,  hostile  ocean 
beyond  us,  is  seldom  entered  by  a  sail  from  our 
world.  And,  besides  the  perils  of  rough  and  un- 
known seas,  who  would  leave  Asia,  or  Africa,  or 
Italy  for  Germany,  with  its  wild  country,  its  in- 
clement skies,  its  sullen  manners  and  aspect,  unless 
indeed  it  were  his  home?  In  their  ancient  songs, 
their  only  way  of  remembering  or  recording  the 
past,  they  celebrate  an  earth-born  god,  Tuisco, 
and  his  son  Mannus,  as  the  origin  of  their  race, 
as  their  founders.  To  Mannus  they  assign  three 
sons,  from  whose  names,  they  say,  the  coast  tribes 
are  called  Ingasvones;  those  of  the  interior,  Her- 
minones;  all  the  rest,  Istaevones.  Some,  with  the 
freedom  of  conjecture  permitted  by  antiquity,  as- 
sert that  the  god  had  several  descendants,  and  the 
nation  several  appellations,  as  Marsi,  Gambrivii, 
Suevi,  Vandilii,  and  that  these  are  genuine  old 
names.  The  name  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
.  .  .  is  modern  and  newly  introduced." — Tacitus, 
Germany  (tr.  by  Church  and  Brodribb),  ch.  1-2. 

B.C.  12-9. — Campaigns  of  Drusus. — The  first 
serious  advance  of  the  Roman  arms  beyond  the 
Rhine  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the 
emperor's  step-son,  Drusus.  Ceesar  had  crossed 
the  river,  only  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  tribes 
on  the  right  bank  which  threatened  Gaul.  Agrippa, 
some  years  later,  repeated  the  operation,  and  with- 
drew, as  Ciesar  had  done.  But  Drusus  invaded 
Germany  with  intentions  of  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion. His  first  campaign  was  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  12  B.  C.  He  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  drove  the  Usipetes  into  their  strongholds; 
after  which  he  embarked  his  legions  on  transport 
ships  and  moved  them  down  the  river  to  the  ocean, 
thence  to  coast  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  and  so  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  To  facilitate  this  bold  movement,  he 
had  caused  a  channel  to  be  cut  from  the  Rhine, 
at  modern  Arnheim,  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  utilizing 
the  river  Yssel.  The  expedition  was  not  successful 
and  retreated  overland  from  the  Frisian  coast 
after  considerable  disaster  and  loss.  The  next  year, 
Drusus  returned  to  the  attack,  marching  directly 
into  the  German  country  and  advancing  to  the 
banks  of  the  Weser,  but  retreating,  again,  with 
little  to  show  of  substantial  results.  He  established 
a  fortified  outpost,  however,  on  the  Lippe,  and 
named  it  Aliso.  During  the  same  summer,  he  is 
said  to  have  fixed  another  post  in  the  country  of 
the  Chatti.  Two  years  then  passed  before  Drusus 
was  again  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  cross  the 
Rhine.  On  his  third  campaign  he  passed  the  Weser 
and  penetrated  the  Hercynian  forest  as  far  as  the 
Elbe. — the  Germans  declining  everywhere  to  give 
him  battle.  Erecting  a  trophy  on  the  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  he  retraced  his  steps,  but  suffered  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  on  the  homeward  march,  which  caused 
his  death.  "If  the  Germans  were  neither  reduced 
to  subjection,  nor  even  overthrown  in  any  de- 
cisive engagement,  as  the  Romans  vainly  pre- 
tended, yet  their  spirit  of  aggression  was  finally 
checked  and  from  thenceforth,  for  many  genera- 
tions, they  were  fully  occupied  with  the  task  of 
defending  themselves." — C.  Merivale,  History  of 
the  Romans,  ch.  36. 

B.C.  8-A.D.  11. — Campaigns  of  Tiberius. — 
The  work   of   Roman   conquest   in   Germany,  left 
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unfinished  by  Drusus,  was  taken  up  by  his  brother 
Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor)  under  the  direction 
of  Augustus.  Tiberius  crossed  the  Rhine,  for  the 
first  time,  8  B.  C.  The  frontier  tribes  made  no 
resistance,  but  offered  submission  at  once.  Tiberius 
sent  their  chiefs  to  .Augustus,  then  holding  his 
court  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  to  make  terms  with 
the  emperor  in  person,  and  Augustus  basely  treated 
them  as  captives  and  threw  them  into  prison.  The 
following  year  found  the  German  tribes  again 
under  arms,  and  Tiberius  again  crossed  the  Rhine; 
but  it  was  only  to  ravage  the  country,  and  not 
to  remain.  Then  followed  a  period  of  ten  years, 
during  which  the  emperor's  step-son,  dissatisfied 
with  his  position  and  on  ill  terms  with  Augustus, 
retired  to  Rhodes.  In  the  summer  of  4  A.  D.,  he 
returned  to  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the 
Rhine.  Meantime  under  other  generals, — Domitius 
and  Vinicius, — they  had  made  several  campaigns 
beyond  the  river;  had  momentarily  crossed  the 
Elbe;  had  constructed  a  road  to  the  outposts  on 
the  Weser;  had  fought  the  Cherusci,  with  doubtful 
results,  but  had  not  settled  the  Roman  power  in 
Germany.  Tiberius  invaded  the  country  once  more, 
with  a  powerful  force,  and  seems  to  have  crushed 
all  resistance  in  the  region  between  the  lower  Rhine 
and  the  Weser.  The  following  spring,  he  repeated, 
with  more  success,  the  movement  of  Drusus  by 
land  and  sea,  sending  a  flotilla  around  to  the  Elbe 
and  up  that  stream,  to  a  point  where  it  met  and 
co-operated  with  a  column  moved  overland, 
through  the  wilderness.  A  single  battle  was  fought 
and  the  Germans  defeated;  but,  once  more,  when 
winter  approached,  the  Romans  retired  and  no 
permanent  conquest  was  made.  Two  years  later 
(6  A.  D.),  Tiberius  turned  his  arms  against  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Marcomanni,  which  had 
removed  itself  from  the  German  mark,  or  border, 
into  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Boii — ■ 
modern  Bohemia.  Here,  under  their  able  chief 
Marbod,  or  Maroboduus,  they  developed  a  for- 
midable military  organization  and  became  threaten- 
ing to  the  Roman  frontiers  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
Two  converging  e.^peditions,  from  the  Danube  and 
from  the  Rhine,  were  at  the  point  of  crushing  the 
Marcomanni  between  them,  when  news  of  the 
alarming  revolt,  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  called 
the  "Batonian  War,"  caused  the  making  of  a  hasty 
peace  with  Maroboduus.  The  Batonian  or  Pan- 
nonian  war  occupied  Tiberius  for  nearly  three 
years.  He  had  just  brought  it  to  a  close,  when 
intelligence  reached  Rome  of  a  disaster  in  Ger- 
many which  filled  the  empire  with  horror  and  dis- 
may. The  tribes  in  northwestern  Germany,  be- 
tween the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  supposed  to 
be  cowed  and  submissive,  had  now  found  a  leader 
who  could  unite  them  and  excite  them  to  disdain 
the  Roman  yoke.  This  leader  was  Arminius,  or 
Hermann,  a  young  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  Roman  military  service  and  ad- 
mitted to  Roman  citizenship,  but  who  hated  the 
oppressors  of  his  country  with  implacable  bitter- 
ness. The  scheme  of  insurrection  organized  by 
Arminius  was  made  easy  of  execution  by  the  inso- 
lent carelessness  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Roman 
commander  in  Germany,  L.  Quintilius  Varus.  It 
succeeded  so  well  that  Varus  and  his  army, — three 
entire  legions,  horse,  foot  and  auxiliaries, — prob- 
ably 20,000  men  in  all, — were  overwhelmed  in  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  north  of  the  Lippe,  and  de- 
stroyed Only  a  few  skulking  fugitives  reached  the 
Rhine  and  escaped  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest.  This 
was  late  in  the  summer  of  q  .\.  D.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  Tiberius  was  sent  again  to  the  Rhine- 
frontier,  with  as  powerful  a  levy  of  men  and 
equipments  as  the  empire  could  collect.     He  was 


accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Germanicus,  son  of 
Drusus,  destined  to  be  his  successor  in  the  field  of 
German  conquest.  But  dread  and  fear  were  in 
the  Roman  heart,  and  the  campaign  of  Tiberius, 
delayed  another  twelve  months,  until  11  A.  D., 
was  conducted  too  cautiously  to  accomplish  any 
important  result.  He  traversed  and  ravaged  a 
considerable  region  of  the  German  country,  but 
withdrew  again  across  the  Rhine  and  left  it,  ap- 
parently, unoccupied.  This  was  his  last  campaign. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  waited  only  two  years 
longer  for  the  imperial  sovereignty  to  which  he 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  who  had  made 
him,  by  adoption,  his  son  and  his  heir. — C. 
Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans,  cli.  36-38. 

Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  I. — E.  Creasy,  Fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the 
world,  ch.  s. — T.  Smith,  Arminius,  pt.  1, 
ch.  4-6. 

A.D.  14-16. — Campaigns  of  Germanicus. — Ger- 
manicus— the  son  of  Drusus — was  given  the  com- 
mand on  the  Rhine  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
13  A.  D.  The  following  year,  .Augustus  died  and 
Tiberius  became  emperor;  whereupon  Germanicus 
found  himself  no  longer  restrained  from  crossing 
the  river  and  assuming  the  offensive  against  Ar- 
minius and  his  tribes.  His  first  movement,  that 
autumn,  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Lippe,  which  he 
laid  waste,  far^and  wide.  The  next  spring,  he  led 
one  column,  from  Mentz,  against  the  Chatti,  as  far 
as  the  upper  branches  of  the  Weser,  while  he  sent 
another  farther  north  to  chastise  the  Cherusci 
and  the  Marsi,  surprising  and  massacring  the  latter 
at  their  feast  of  Tanfana.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
he  penetrated,  by  a  double  expedition, — moving  by 
sea  and  by  land,  as  his  father  had  done  before, — 
to  the  country  between  the  Ems  and  the  Lippe, 
and  laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri,  and 
their  neighbors.  He  also  visited  the  spot  where  the 
army  of  Varus  had  perished,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  dead.  On  the  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition, four  legions,  under  Cscina.  were  beset 
in  the  same  manner  that  Varus  had  been,  and 
under  like  difficulties;  but  their  commander  was 
of  different  stuff  and  brought  them  safely  through, 
after  punishing  his  pursuers  severely.  But  the 
army  had  been  given  up  as  lo^,  and  only  the  reso- 
lute opposition  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, had  prevented  the  Roman  commander 
at  Vetera,  on  the  Rhine,  from  destroying  the  bridge 
there,  and  abandoning  the  legions  to  their  sup- 
posed fate.  In  the  spring  of  16  .\.  D.,  Germanicus 
again  embarked  his  army.  80,000  strong,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  on  board  transports,  and 
moved  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  where  the 
fleet  remained.  Thence  he  marched  up  the  Ems  ^ 
and  across  to  the  Weser,  and  was  encountered,  in 
the  country  of  .the  Cherusci,  by  a  general  levy  of 
the  German  tribes,  led  by  Arminius  and  Inguio- 
merus.  Two  great  battles  were  fought,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  victorious.  But,  when  returning 
from  this  campaign,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm 
in  which  so  much  of  it  perished,  with  the  troops 
on  board,  that  the  disaster  threw  a  heavy  cloud 
of  gloom  over  the  triumph  of  Germanicus.  The 
young  general  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
three  years  later  he  died, — of  poison,  as  is  sup- 
posed,— at  Antioch.  "The  central  government 
ceased  from  this  time  to  take  any  warm  interest 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Germans;  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  their  states  and  princes,  which  peace 
was  not  slow  in  developing,  attracted  no  Roman 
emissaries  to  the  barbarian  camps,  and  rarely  led 
the  legions  beyond  the  frontier,  which  was  now 
allowed  to  recede  finally  to  the  Rhine." — C.  Meri- 
vale, History  of  the  Romans,  ch.  42. 
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Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  I. — T.  Smith,  Arminius,  pt -  i,  ch.  7. 

3rd  century. — Beginning  of  the  "Wandering  of 
the  Nations." — "Towards  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  ...  a.  change  becomes  perceptible  in  the 
relations  and  attitude  01  the  German  peoples. 
Many  of  the  nations,  which  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  the  classical  writers,  disappear 
silently  from  history ;  new  races,  new  combina- 
tions and  confederacies  start  into  life,  and  the 
names  which  have  achieved  an  imperishable  no- 
toriety from  their  connection  with  the  long  decay 
and  the  overthrew  of  the  Roman  Empire,  come 
forward,  and  still  survive.  On  the  soil  whereon 
the  Sigambri,  Marsi,  Chauci,  and  Cherusci  had 
struggled  to  preserve  a  rude  independence,  Franks 
and  Sa.xons  lived  free  and  formidable;  Alemanni 
were  gathered  along  the  foot  of  the  Roman  wall 
which  connected  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  and 
had,  hitherto,  preserved  inviolate  the  .Agri  decu- 
mates  [territory  north  of  the  Danube  and  east  of 
the  Rhine  conquered  by  the  Romans  from  the  Ger- 
mans (See  Agri  Decumates)  ] ;  while  eastern  Ger- 
many, allured  by  the  hope  of  spoil,  or  impelled 
by  external  pressure,  precipitated  itself  under  the 
collective  term  of  Goths  upon  the  shrmking  set- 
tlements of  the  Dacia  and  the  Danube.  The  new 
appellations  which  appear  in  western  Germany  in 
the  third  centup.'  have  not  unnaturally  given  rise 
to  the  presumption  that  unknown  peoples  had 
penetrated  through  the  land,  and  overpowered  the 
ancient  tribes,  and  national  vanity  has  contributed 
to  the  delusion.  As  the  Burgundians  .  .  .  were 
flattered  by  being  told  they  were  descendants  of 
Roman  colonists,  so  the  barbarian  writers  of  a 
later  period  busied  their  imaginations  in  the  soli- 
tude of  monastic  life  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their 
countrymen,  by  the  invention  of  what  their  inkling 
of  classical  knowledge  led  them  to  imagine  a  more 
illustrious  origin.  .  .  .  Fictions  like  these  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  index  of  the  time  when  the  young 
barbarian  spirit,  eager  after  fame,  and  incapable 
of  balancing  probabilities,  first  gloated  over  the 
marvels  of  classical  literature,  though  its  refined 
and  delicate  beauties  eluded  their  grosser  taste; 
but  they  require  no  critical  examination ;  there  are 
no  grounds  for  believing  that  Franks,  Saxons,  or 
Alemanni.  were  other  than  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  though  there  is  a  natural  difficulty 
arising  from  the  want  of  written  contemporary 
evidence  in  tracing  the  transition,  and  determining 
the  tribes  of  which  the  new  confederacies  were 
formed.  At  the  same  time,  though  no  immigration 
of  strangers  was  possible,  a  movement  of  a  par- 
ticular tribe  was  not  unfrequent.  The  constant 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Germans,  combined  with 
their  spirit  of  warlike  enterprise,  led  to  frequent 
domestic  wars;  and  the  vanquished  sometimes 
chose  rather  to  seek  an  asylum  far  from  their 
native  soil,  where  they  might  live  in  freedom,  than 
continue  as  bondmen  or  tributaries  to  the  con- 
queror. Of  such  a  nature  were  the  wanderings  of 
the  Usipites  and  Teuchteri  [Tenchteri]  in  Caesar's 
time,  the  removal  Of  the  Ubii  from  Nassau  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coin  and  Xanthen;  and  to  this 
must  be  ascribed  the  appearance  of  the  Burgun- 
dians, who  had  dwelt  beyond  the  Oder,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Main  and  the  Necker.  Another 
class  of  national  emigrations,  were  those  %vhich  im- 
plied a  final  abandonment  of  the  native  Germany 
with  the  object  of  seeking  a  new  settlement  among 
the  possessions  of  the  sinking  empire.  Those  of 
the  Goths.  Vandals,  Alans.  Sueves,  the  second 
movement  of  the  Burgundians,  may  be  included 
in  this  category ;  the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  Ale- 
manni,  and   Saxons,   on    the  contrary,   cannot   be 
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called  national  emigrations,  for  they  never  aban- 
doned, with  their  families,  their  original  birth- 
place; their  outwanderings,  like  the  emigrations 
of  the  present  day,  were  partial;  their  occupation 
of  the  enemy's  territory  was,  in  character,  mili- 
tary and  progressive;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  in  Britain,  their  con- 
nection with  the  original  stock  was  never  inter- 
rupted. In  all  the  migrations  of  German  peoples 
spoken  of  from  Caesar  downwards,  the  numbers  of 
the  emigrants  appear  to  be  enormously  exaggerated. 
The  Usipites  and  Teuchteri  are  estimated  by 
Caesar  at  430,000  souls.  How  could  such  a  multi- 
tude find  nourishment  during  a  three  years'  wan- 
dering? If  80,000  Burgundian  Wehrmen  came  to 
the  Rhine  to  the  assistance  of  Valentinian,  as  Cas- 
siodorius,  Jerome,  and  other  chroniclers  state,  the 
numbers  of  the  whole  nation  must  have  ap- 
proached 400,000,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  such  a  mass  could  obtain  support  in  the  nar- 
row district  lying  between  the  .\lemanni,  the 
Hermunduri,  and  the  Chatti.  In  other  cases,  vague 
expressions,  and  still  more  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  Germans  in  the  course  of  their  emi- 
grations, have  led  to  the  supposition  of  enormous 
numbers;  but  Germany  could  not  find  nourish- 
ment for  the  multitudes  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  it.  Corn  at  that  period  was  httle  cultivated; 
it  was  not  the  food  of  the  people,  whose  chief 
support  was  flesh.  .  .  .  The  conquests  of  the  bar- 
barians may  be  ascribed  as  much  to  the  weakness 
of  their  adversaries,  to  their  want  of  energy  and 
union,  as  to  their  own  strength.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  enemy  to  meet  them  in  the  field;  and 
their  domination  was  at  least,  as  acceptable  to  the 
provincial  inhabitants  as  that  of  the  imbecile,  but 
rapacious  ministers  of  the  Roman  government.  .  ,  , 
It  was  not  the  lust  of  wandering,  but  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances  which  brought  them  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Danube:  at  first  the  aggressions 
of  the  Romans,  then  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  and 
the  Sclavonic  tribes.  The  whole  intercourse  ol 
Germany  with  Rome  must  be  considered  as  one 
long  war,  which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Caesar; 
which,  long  restrained  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  enemy,  warmed  with  his  growing  weakness,  and 
only  ended  with  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  wars  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries, 
were  only  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  hostility. 
There  might  be  partial  truce,  or  occasional  inter- 
mission; some  tribes  might  be  almost  extirpated  by 
the  sword ;  some,  for  a  time,  bought  off  by  money ; 
but  Rome  was  the  universal  enemy,  and  much  of 
the  internal  restlessness  of  the  Germans  was  no 
more  than  the  natural  movement  towards  the  hos- 
tile borders.  .%  the  invasion  of  northern  Germany 
gave  rise  to  the  first  great  northern  union,  so  the 
conquest  of  Dacia  brought  Goths  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  south,  while  the  erection  of  the  giant  wall 
naturally  gathered  the  Suevic  tribes  along  its  limits, 
only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  break  through. 
Step  by  step  this  battle  of  centuries  was  fought ; 
from  the  time  of  Caracalla  the  flood  turned,  wave 
followed  wave  like  the  encroaching  tide,  and  the 
ancient  landmarks  receded  bit  by  bit,  till  Rome 
itself  was  buried  beneath  the  waters.  .  .  .  Three 
great  confederacies  of  German  tribes,  more  or  less 
united  by  birth,  position,  interest,  or  language, 
may  be  discerned,  during  this  period,  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  Romans — the  Alemanni,  the 
Goths,  and  the  Franks.  A  fourth,  the  Saxons,  was 
chiefly  known  from  its  maritime  voyages  off  the 
coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  There  were  also  many 
independent  peoples  which  cannot  be  enumerated 
among  any  of  the  political  confederacies,  but  which 
acted  for  themselves,  and  pursued  their  individual 
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ends:  such  were  the  Burgundians,  the  Alans,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Lombards." — T.  Smith,  Arminius, 
pt.  2,  ch.  I. — See  also  Alemanni;  Angles;  Bur- 
gundians;   Franks;    Goths;    LoirsARos;    Mar- 

COMANNI;        NlBELUNGENLIED ;        QUADI ;        SAXONS  ; 

SuEvi;  Vandals. 

Also  in:  R.  G.  Latham,  Nationalities  of  Europe. 

277. — Invasion  by  Probus. — The  vigorous  em- 
peror Probus,  who,  in  the  year  277,  drove  from 
Gaul  the  swarms  of  invaders  that  had  ravaged 
the  unhappy  province  with  impunity  for  two  years 
past,  then  crossed  the  Rhine  and  harried  the  coun- 
try of  the  marauders,  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the 
Neckar  "Germany,  exhausted  by  the  ill  success 
of  the  last  emigration,  was  astonished  by  his  pres- 
ence. Nine  of  the  most  considerable  princes  re- 
paired to  his  camp  and  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
Such  a  treaty  w-as  humbly  received  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  it  pleased  the  conqueror  to  dictate." 
Probus  then  caused  a  stone  wall,  strengthened  at 
intervals  with  towers,  to  be  built  from  the  Danube, 
near  Neustadt  and  Ratisbon,  to  Wimpfen  on  the 
Neckar,  and  thence  to  the  Rhine,  for  the  protec- 
ti;)ii  of  the  settlers  of  the  "Agri  Decumates."  But 
the  wall  was  thrown  down,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, by  the  Alemanni. — E.  Gibbon,  History  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  12. 

5th  century. — Conversion  of  the  Franks.  See 
Christianity:  496-800. 

453.— Battle  of  Netad  between  Goths  and 
Huns.    See  Huns:  453. 

481-768. — Supremacy  of  the  Franks. — Acquisi- 
tions under  Clovis  and  his  sons. — Decline  of  the 
Merovingian  power. — The  original  dominions  of 
Clovis,  or  Chlodwig — with  whose  reign  the  career 
of  the  Franks  as  a  consolidated  people  began — 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  His  first  conquests  were  from  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  neighboring  parts  of  Gaul,  and  when 
those  were  finished,  "the  king  of  the  Franks  began 
to  look  round  upon  the  other  German  nations 
settled  upon  its  soil,  with  a  view  to  the  further 
extension  of  his  power.  A  quarrel  with  the  Ale- 
manni supplied  the  first  opportunity  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  ambition.  For  more  than  a  century 
the  Alemanni  had  been  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  Alsace,  and  the  adjoining  districts;  Mainz, 
Worms,  Speyer,  Strasburg,  Basel,  Constanz,  Bre- 
genz,  lay  within  their  territory.  .  .  .  The  Vogesen 
[Vosges]  range  was  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of  Gaul, 
waste  lands  separated  them  from  the  Burgundians, 
who  were  settled  about  the  Jura  and  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Helvetia,  and  the  Moselle  divided 
them  from  the  Ripuarian  Franks.  It  is  unknown 
whether  they  formed  a  state  distinct  from  their 
brethren  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine;  probably  such 
was  the  case,  for  the  .Memanni,  at  all  times,  were 
divided  into  separate  tribes,  between  which,  how- 
ever, was  generally  a  common  union ;  nor  is  it 
certain  whether  the  .\lsatian  Alemanni  were  under 
one  or  several  Adelings;  a  single  king  is  mentioned 
as  having  fallen  in  the  battle  with  Chlodwig,  who 
may  have  been  merely  an  elected  military  leader. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  cause  of  their  war  with 
Chlodwig,  though  it  has  been  assumed,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  .  .  .  that  the  Frank  king  became  involved 
in  it  as  an  ally  of  the  Ripuarians.  The  Ripuarian 
Franks  were  settled,  as  the  name  imports,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Moselle  down- 
wards; their  chief  seat  was  the  city  of  Cologne. 
It  is  probable  that  they  consisted  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Ubii,  strensthened  by  the  adven- 
turers who  crossed  over  on  the  first  invasion,  and 
the  name  implies  that  they  were  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a  kind  of  limitanean  soldiery.  For, 
in   the  common  parlance  of  the  Romans  of  that 


period,  the  tract  of  land  lying  along  the  Rhine  was 
called  Ripa,  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  even  the 
river  itself  was  not  unfrequently  denominated  by 
the  same  title.  Ripuarii  are  Ripa-webren,  Hreop, 
or  Hrepa-wehren,  defenders  of  the  shore,  .^bout 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  these  Ripuarii  were 
under  the  government  of  a  king,  named  Sigebert, 
usually  called  'the  lance.'  The  story  told  by  mod- 
ern writers  is,  that  this  Sigebert,  having  fallen  into 
dispute  with  the  Alemanni,  called  upon  Chlodwig 
for  assistance,  a  call  which  the  young  king  will- 
ingly listened  to.  The  .A.lemanni  had  invaded  the 
Ripuarian  territory,  and  advanced  within  a  short 
distance  of  Cologne,  when  Chlodwig  and  his  Franks 
joined  the  Ripuarii;  a  battle  took  place  at  Ziilpich, 
about  twenty-two  English  miles  from  Cologne, 
which,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  .Memanni.  .  .  .  Chlodwig  was  following  up 
his  victory  over  the  .-Memanni,  perhaps  with  un- 
necessary ferocity,  when  he  was  stopped  in  his 
course  by  a  flattering  embassy  from  the  great 
Theodorich  [who  seized  the  throne  of  Rome  from 
Odoacer  in  493  and  founded  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy].  Many  of  the  Alemanni  had 
submitted,  after  the  death  of  their  chief,  on  the 
field  of  battle.  'Spare  us,'  they  cried,  'for  we  are 
now  thy  people!'  but  there  were  many  who,  ab- 
horring the  Frank  yoke,  fled  towards  the  south, 
and  threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ostrogothic  king,  who  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  ancient  Rhstia  and  Vindelicia." — T.  Smith, 
Arminius,  pt.  2,  ch.  4. — The  sons  of  Clovis  pushed 
their  conquests  on  the  Germanic  as  well  as  on  the 
Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Theodoric,  or  Theuderik, 
who  reigned  at  Metz,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Clotaire,  or  Chlother,  of  Soissons,  subjugated  the 
Thuringians,  between  515  and  528.  "How  he 
[Theuderik]  acquired  authority  over  the  ."Memans 
and  the  Bavarians  is  not  known.  Perhaps  in  the 
subjugation  of  Thuringia  he  had  taken  occasion 
to  extend  his  sway  over  other  nations;  but  from 
this  time  forth  we  find  not  only  these,  but  the 
Saxons  more  to  the  north,  regarded  as  the  as- 
sociates or  tributaries  of  the  Eastern  or  Ripuarian 
Franks.  From  the  Elbe  to  the  Meuse,  and  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  a 
region  comprising  a  great  part  of  ancient  Germany, 
the  ascendency  of  the  Franks  was  practically  ack- 
nowledged, and  a  kingdom  was  formed  [Austrasia 
— Oster-rike — the  Eastern  Kingdom]  which  was 
destined  to  overshadow  all  the  other  Merovingian 
[dynasty  of  Clovis]  states.  The  various  tribes 
which  composed  its  Germanic  accretions,  remote 
and  exempt  from  the  influences  of  the  Roman 
civilization,  retained  their  fierce  customs  and  their 
rude  superstitions,  and  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  hereditary  dukes;  but  their  wild  masses 
marched  under  the  standards  of  the  Franks,  and 
conceded  to  those  formidable  conquerors  a  certain 
degree  of  political  supremacy."  When,  in  558, 
Clotaire,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  became  the 
sole  kmg  of  the  Franks,  his  empire  embraced  all 
Roman  Gaul,  except  Septimania,  still  held  by  the 
Visigoths,  and  Brittany,  but"  slightly  subjected; 
"while  in  ancient  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Weser,  the  powerful  duchies  of  the  Alemans, 
the  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Frisons,  and  the 
Saxons,  were  regarded  not  entirely  as  subject,  and 
yet  as  tributary  provinces."  During  the  next  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  feebleness  of  the  Merovingians 
lost  their  hold  upon  these  German  tributaries,.  "As 
early  as  the  time  of  Chlother  II  the  Langobards 
had  recovered  their  freedom;  under  Dagobert  [623- 
638],  the  Saxons;  under  Sighebert  II  [638-656], 
the  Thuringians;  and  now,  during  the  late  broils 
[670-687],   the   Alemans,    the    Bavarians   and   the 
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Prisons."  But  the  vigorous  Mayors  of  the  Palace, 
Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles  Martel,  applied  them- 
selves resolutely  to  the  restoration  of  the  Frank 
supremacy,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Aquitaine. 
Pepin  "found  the  task  nearly  impossible.  Time 
and  again  he  assailed  the  Prisons,  the  Saxons,  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  Alemans,  but  could  bind  them 
to  no  truce  nor  peace  for  any  length  of  time.  No 
less  than  ten  times  the  Prisons  resumed  their  arms, 
while  the  revolts  of  the  other^  were  so  incessant 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  re- 
covermg  the  southern  or  Roman  part  of  Gaul,  in 
order  to  direct  his  attention  exclusively  to  the 
Germans.  The  aid  which  he  received  from  the 
Christian  missionaries  rendered  him  more  successful 
among  them.  Those  intrepid  propagandists  pierced 
where  his  armies  could  not.  .  .  .  The  Franks  and 
the  Popes  of  Rome  had  a  common  interest  in  this 
work  of  the  conversion  of  the  Germans,  the  Pranks 
to  restrain  irruptions,  and  the  Popes  to  carry  their 
spiritual  sway  over  Europe."  Pepin  left  these 
unfinished  German  wars  to  his  son  Charles  Martel, 
and  Charles  prosecuted  them  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy during  his  first  years  of  power.  "Almost  every 
month  he  was  forced  into  some  expedition  beyond 
the  Rhine.  .  .  .  The  Alemans,  the  Bavarians,  and 
the  Frisons,  he  succeeded  in  subjecting  to  a  formal 
confession  at  least  of  the  Prankish  supremacy ;  but 
the  turbulent  and  implacable  Saxons  baffled  his 
most  strenuous  efforts.  Their  wild  tribes  had  be- 
come, within  a  few  years,  a  powerful  and  numer- 
ous nation;  they  had  appropriated  the  lands  of 
the  Thuringians  and  Hassi,  or  Catti,  and  joined 
to  themselves  other  confederations  and  tribes ;  and, 
stretching  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  offered 
their  marshes  and  forests  a  free  asylum  to  all  the 
persecuted  sectaries  of  Odhinn,  to  all  the  lovers  of 
native  and  savage  independence.  Six  times  in  suc- 
cession the  armies  of  Karl  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness they  called  their  home,  ravaging  their  fields 
and  burning  their  cabins,  but  the  Saxon  war  was 
still  renewed.  He  left  it  to  the  energetic  labors  of 
other  conquerors,  to  Christian  missionaries,  .  .  . 
to  break  the  way  of  civilization  into  those  rude 
and  darkened  realms."  Charles'  sons  Pepin  the 
short  and  Carloman  crushed  revolts  of  the  Ale- 
mans, or  Suabians,  and  the  Bavarians  in  742,  and 
Carloman  humbled  the  Saxons  in  a  great  cam- 
paign (744),  compelling  them  in  large  numbers 
to  submit  to  Christian  baptism.  After  that,  Ger- 
many waited  for  its  first  entire  master — Charle- 
magne.— P.  Godwin,  History  of  France:  Ancient 
Gavl,  ch.  12-15. — See  also  Europe:  Middle  Ages: 
Rise   of    Prankish    kingdom;    Franks;    Austrasia. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  Franks,  ch.  2-6. 

687-800. — Rise  of  the  Carolingians  and  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne. — ^"Towards  the  close  of 
the  Merovingian  period,  .  .  .  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  .  .  .  was  divided  into  four  great  districts, 
or  kingdoms  as  they  were  called:  Austrasia,  or  the 
eastern  kingdom,  from  the  river  Rhine  to  the 
Meuse,  with  Metz  as  its  principal  city ;  Neustria, 
or  the  western  kingdom,  extending  from  Austrasia 
to  the  ocean  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Loire  on  the 
south ;  Aquitaine,  south  of  that  river  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees;  and  Burgundy,  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Alps,  including  Switzerland.  These  four 
kingdoms  became,  before  the  extinction  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  consolidated  into  two, — viz.,  Aus- 
trasia and  Neustria,  Eastern  and  Western  Francia, 
— modern  Germany  and  modem  France,  roughly 
speaking, — of  which  the  first  was  to  gain  the  pre- 
eminence, as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  power  of  that 
race  of  Charlemagne  which  seized  upon  the  king- 
doms of  the  Merovingians.  But  in  these  kingdoms, 
while   the   family   of    Clovis    occupied   them,   the 


royal  power  became  more  and  more  feeble  as 
time  went  on,  a  condition  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  title  given  in  history  to  these  kings, — that  of 
'rois  faineants'  ["do-nothing  kings"].  .  .  .  The 
most  powerful  officer  of  a  Prankish  king  was  his 
steward,  or,  as  he  was  called,  the  mayor  of  his 
palace  (q.  v.).  ...  In  Austrasia  the  office  had  be- 
come hereditary  in  the  family  of  Pepin  of  Landen 
(a  small  village  near  Liege),  and  under  its  guid- 
ance the  degenerate  children  of  Clovis  in  that  king- 
dom fought  for  the  supremacy  with  those  equally 
degenerate  in  Neustria,  at  that  time  also  under  the 
real  control  of  another  mayor  of  the  palace,  called 
Ebroin.  The  result  of  this  struggle,  after  much 
bloodshed  and  misery,  was  reached  in  the  year 
687  at  the  battle  of  Testry,  in  which  the  Aus- 
trasians  completely  defeated  the  Neustrians.  .  .  . 
The  Merovingian  princes  were  still  nominally 
kings,  while  all  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  Pepin  of  Landen,  mayors  of 
the  palace,  and  the  policy  of  government  was  as 
fully  settled  by  them  as  if  they  had  been  kings 
de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto.  This  family  produced 
in  its  earlier  days  some  persons  who  have  become 
among  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  history: — 
Pepin,  the  founder;  Pepin  le  Gros,  of  Heristal; 
Charles,  his  son,  commonly  called  Martel,  or  the 
Hammerer;  Pepin  le  Href,  under  whom  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty  was,  by  aid  of  the  Pope,  recog- 
nized as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  Merovingians, 
even  before  the  extinction  of  that  race;  and,  lastly, 
Charles,  surnamed  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  one 
of  the  few  men  of  the  human  race  who  by  com- 
mon consent,  have  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in 
history.  .  .  .  The  object  of  Pepin  of  Heristal  was 
two-fold, — to  repress  the  disposition  of  the  turbu- 
lent nobles  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  authority, 
and  to  bring  again  under  the  yoke  of  the  Franks 
those  tribes  in  Germany  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Prankish  rule  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Merovingian  government.  He  measurably  accom- 
plished both  objects.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have  had 
what  perhaps  is  the  best  test  at  all  times  of  the 
claims  of  a  man  to  be  a  real  statesman:  some 
consciousness  of  the  true  nature  of  his  mission, — 
the  establishment  of  order.  .  .  .  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Charles  Martel,  was  even  more  conspicuous 
for  the  possession  of  this  genius  of  statesmanship, 
but  he  exhibited  it  in  a  somewhat  different  direc- 
tion. He,  too,  strove  to  hold  the  nobles  in  check, 
and  to  break  the  power  of  the  Frisian  and  the 
Saxon  tribes;  and  he  fought  besides,  fortunately 
for  his  fame,  one  of  the  .  .  .  decisive  battles  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  of  Poitiers  [or 
Tours],  in  732,  by  which  the  Saracens,  who  had 
conquered  Spain,  and  who  had  strong  hopes  of 
gaining  possession  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe, 
were  driven  back  from  Northern  France,  never  to 
return.  .  .  .  His  son,  Pepin  le  Bref,  is  equally 
conspicuous  with  the  rest  in  history,  but  in  a  some- 
what different  way.  He  continued  the  never-end- 
ing wars  in  Germany  and  in  Gaul  with  the  object 
of  securing  peace  by  the  sword,  and  with  more 
or  less  success.  But  his  career  is  noteworthy  prin- 
cipally because  he  completed  the  actual  deposition 
of  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  race,  whose  nominal 
servants  but  real  masters  he  and  his  predecessors, 
mayors  of  the  palace,  had  been,  and  because  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
for  this  usurpation.  .  .  .  The  Pope's  position  at 
this  time  was  one  of  very  great  embarrassment. 
Harassed  by  the  Lombards,  who  were  not  only 
robbers,  but  who  were  also  Arians,  and  who  ad- 
mitted none  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  their  councils, 
— with  no  succor  from  the  Emperors  at  Constan- 
tinople (whose  subject  he  nominally  was)  against 
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the  Lombaids,  and,  indeed,  in  open  revolt  against 
them  because  as  bishop  and  patriarch  of  the  West 
he  had  forbidden  the  execution  of  the  decree 
against  the  placing  of  images  in  the  churches, — 
for  these  and  many  such  reasons  he  sorely  needed 
succor,  and  naturally  in  his  necessity  he  turned  to 
the  powerful  King  of  the  Franks.  The  coronation 
of  Pepin  le  Bref  [752],  first  by  St.  Boniface,  and 
then  by  the  Pope  himself,  was  the  first  step  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  alliance  on  his  part.  Pepin 
was  soon  called  upon  to  do  his  share  of  the  work. 
Twice  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope  he  descended 
from  the  Alps,  and,  defeating  the  Lombards,  was 
rewarded  by  him  and  the  people  of  Rome  with 
the  title  of  Patrician.  ...  On  the  death  of  Pepin, 
the  Lombards  again  took  up  arms  and  harassed 
the  Church's  territory.  Charlemagne,  his  successor, 
was  called  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  he 
swept  the  Lombard  power  in  Italy  out  of  existence, 
annexing  its  territory  to  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
and  confirming  the  grant  of  the  Exarchate  and 
of  the  Pentapolis  which  his  father  had  made  to  the 
Popes.  This  was  in  the  year  774.  .  .  .  For  twenty- 
five  years  Charlemagne  ruled  Rome  nominally  as 
Patrician,  under  the  supremacy,  equally  nominal, 
of  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  The  true  sov- 
ereign, recognized  as  such,  was  the  Pope  or  Bishop 
of  Rome,  but  the  actual  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  who  at  one  time  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  in  the  absence  of  both  Emperor  and 
Patrician,  assaulted  the  Pope  while  conducting 
a  procession,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  city. 
This  Pope,  Leo,  with  a  fine  instinct  as  to  the 
quarter  from  which  succor  could  alone  come,  hur- 
ried to  seek  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  in  Ger- 
many engaged  in  one  of  his  never-ending  wars 
against  the  Saxons.  The  appeal  for  aid  was  not 
made  in  vain,  and  Charles  descended  once  more 
from  the  Alps  in  the  summer  of  709,  with  his 
Frankish  hosts.  On  Christmas  day,  800,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  .  .  .  Pope  Leo,  during  the 
mass,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  placed 
upon  the  brow  of  Charlemagne,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  northern  furs  for  the  dress  of  a  Roman 
patrician,  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars,  and  hailed 
him  Imperator  Semper  Augustus,  while  the  multi- 
tude shouted,  'Carolo,  Augusto  a  Deo  coronato 
magno  et  pacifico  Imperatori  Vita  et  Victoria.'  In 
that  shout  and  from  that  moment  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  epochs  of  history  begins." — C.  J.  Stille, 
Studies  in  medieval  history,  ch.  3. — See  also 
Franks:  768-814. 

C.  8th-12th  centuries. — Development  of  feu- 
dalism.    See  Feudalism:   Continental  growth. 

768-814. — Charlemagne's  system  of  govern- 
ment.— Rule  of  the  counts  and  bishops. — Missi 
dominici. — Organization  of  the  army. — "Charle- 
magne, the  son  of  Pippin,  was  the  mightiest  of 
all  the  barbarian  kings.  At  the  head  of  his  war- 
riors he  subjected  all  the  peoples  of  Germany ;  he 
advanced  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  His  empire  included 
France,  Germany,  and  north  Italy  ...  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  Slavic  peoples  beyond  the  Elbe  who 
paid  tribute).  Charlemagne  did  not  attempt  to 
revive  the  regime  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
great  proprietors  were  not  subjected  to  taxation; 
the  emperor  found  the  great  revenues  of  his  pri- 
vate domain  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
court;  his  army  cost  him  nothing.  He  concerned 
himself,  therefore,  solely  with  preserving  order, 
with  giving  judgment  in  his  tribunal,  and  with 
assembling  his  army  whenever  there  was  need. 
They  were  the  counts  who  performed  at  once  all 
thos:;  functions.  .  .  .  Supervision  over  the  counts 
was  necessary;  very  powerful  and  independent  in 


their  district— in  fact,  so  independent  that  some 
called  themselves  counts  by  the  grace  of  God — 
they  used  their  power  to  oppress  the  people.  'Let 
not  the  counts,'  say  the  capitularies  of  Charles, 
'compel  free  men  to  mow  their  meadows  or  reap 
their  fields.  .  .  .  Let  them  not  seize  by  force  or 
by  trick  the  goods  of  the  poor.'  To  watch  the 
counts,  envoys  of  the  king  called  missi  dominici, 
made  annual  circuits.  .  .  .  Bishops  and  abbots 
were  then  great  persons,  proprietors  of  immense 
domains.  .  .  .  Each  city  had  its  count  and  its 
bishop.  Charles  made  the  bishop  the  equal  of  the 
count  and  bade  them  govern  in  common.  'We 
desire,'  said  he,  'that  the  bishops  aid  the  counts 
and  the  counts  aid  the  bishops,  to  the  end  that 
every  man  may  completely  fulfil  his  function.' 
The  bishop  was  to  excommunicate  brigands  and 
rebels,  the  count  was  to  use  constraint  against 
those  who  disobeyed  the  bishop.  In  return  for 
the  power  which  he  gave  the  clergy  the  emperor 
himself  became  the  head  of  the  church,  'the  bishop 
of  bishops.'  'It  pertains  to  me,'  he  wrote  the 
pope,  'to  defend  the  holy  church  of  Christ  from 
the  infidels  without,  and  to  fortify  it  within  by  an- 
nouncing the  true  faith.'  .  .  .  Charlemagne  loved 
letters  with  that  naive  admiration  that  uncultured 
men  often  have  for  that  which  is  written ;  he  loved 
them  also  because  they  seemed  to  him  inseparable 
from  the  Christian  religion.  ...  It  is  the  em- 
peror who  names  the  bishops  and  the  abbots,  and 
it  is  he  who  presides  at  councils.  The  Frankish 
kings  did  not  have  a  discernment  fine  enough  to 
distinguish  the  temporal  power  from  the  spiritual 
power;  they  confused  the  two  and  placed  them  in 
the  same  hand.  This  confusion  is  the  most  origi- 
nal characteristic  of  the  Carolingian  government. 
It  was  destined  to  have  as  its  result  a  contest  for 
several  centuries  between  the  emperor,  the  head 
of  the  state,  and  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  church. 
.  .  .  Charlemagne  w'as  before  all  a  war  chief.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  made  fifty-three  expeditions.  To 
provide  for  these  incessant  wars  it  was  necessary 
that  the  people  should  be  an  army.  Following  the 
custom  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  all  land-owners 
were  also  warriors.  When  the  king  had  determined 
on  war,  he  ordered  the  people  to  assemble  at  a 
fixed  place;  the  command  coming  on  one  day,  it 
was  required  that  the  man  be  ready  on  the  next. 
An  enormous  fine  (heerbann)  was  assessed  on  those 
who  failed  to  appear.  Bishops  and  abbots  were 
to  come  as  well  as  the  laymen.  A  letter  addressed 
to  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  recites,  'We  command  you 
to  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  twentieth  of  June 
with  your  men  properly  armed  and  equipped.  Re- 
pair to  the  place  assigned  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  fight  wherever  we  shall  command  you,— 
that  is  to  say,  with  your  arms,  your  equipment, 
and  provisions.  Each  horseman  shall  have  a 
shield,  a  lance,  a  sword,  a  dagger,  a  bow,  and  a 
full  quiver.  You  shall  have  on  your  baggage 
carts  appliances  of  different  sorts,  axes,  planes, 
augers,  hatchets,  pick-axes,  iron  shovels,  and  other 
implements  necessary  to  the  army.  You  will  pro- 
vide food  for  three  months,  arms  and  clothing  for 
six  months.'  .  .  .  The  ancient  world  came  to  its 
end  with  Charlemagne.  He  is  the  last  sovereign 
who  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of  all 
peoples  of  the  West.  -After  him  Europe  was 
divided  into  kingdoms,  and  each  kingdom  into 
provinces  where  each  lord  governed  according  to 
his  will.  The  Catholic  clergy  participated  in  gov- 
ernment. The  pope  made  alliance  with  the  new 
barbarian  emperor  of  the  West  and  soon  they  came 
into  conflict  with  him  as  to  which  of  the  two 
should  control  the  other.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
absolute  and  universal  government  of  antiquity," — 
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C.  Seignobos,  History  of  medieval  and  of  modern 
civilization,  pp.  53-61. 

80O. — Charlemagne's  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
man empire. — "Three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years  had  passed  since  the  last  C^sar  of  the  West 
resigned  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  senate, 
and  left  to  his  Eastern  brother  the  sole  headship 
of  the  Roman  world.  To  the  latter  Italy  had  from 
that  time  been  nominally  subjected ;  but  it  was 
only  durinR  one  brief  interval,  between  the  death 
of  Totila  the  last  Ostrogothic  king  and  the  descent 
of  Alboin  the  first  Lombard,  that  his  power  had 
been  really  effective.  In  the  further  provinces, 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  it  was  only  a  memory.  But 
the  idea  of  a  Roman  Empire  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  world's  order  had  not  vanished:  it  had  been 
admitted  by  those  who  seemed  to  be  destroying  it ; 
it  had  been  cherished  by  the  Church ;  was  still 
recalled  by  laws  and  customs ;  was  dear  to  the 
subject  populations,  who  fondly  looked  back  to 
the  days  when  slavery  was  at  least  mitigated  by 
peace  and  order.  .  .  .  Both  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  [476]  .  .  .  and  its  revival  in 
A.  D.  8co  have  been  very  generally  misunderstood 
in  modern  times.  .  .  .  When  Odoaccr  compelled  the 
abdication  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  he  did  not  abol- 
ish the  Western  Empire  as  a  separate  power,  but 
caused  it  to  be  reunited  with  or  sink  into  the 
Eastern,  so  that  from  that  time  there  was,  as  there 
had  been  before  Diocletian,  a  single  undivided 
Roman  Empire.  In  A.D.  800  the  very  memory 
of  the  separate  Western  Empire,  as  it  had  stood 
from  the  death  of  Theodosius  till  Odoacer,  had, 
so  far  as  appears,  been  long  since  lost,  and 
neither  Leo  nor  Charles  nor  any  one  among  their 
advisers  dreamt  of  reviving  it.  They,  too,  hke  their 
predecessors,  held  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  one 
and  indivisible,  and  proposed  by  the  coronation 
of  the  Prankish  king,  not  to  proclaim  a  severance 
of  the  East  and  West,  but  to  reverse  the  act  of 
Constantine.  and  make  Old  Rome  again  the  civil 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  Empire 
that  bore  her  name.  .  .  .  Although  therefore  we 
must  in  practice  speak  during  the  next  seven 
centuries  (down  till  A.D.  1453,  when  Constanti- 
nople fell  before  the  Mohammedan)  of  an  Eastern 
and  a  Western  Empire,  the  phrase  is  in  strictness 
incorrect,  and  was  one  which  either  court  ought 
to  have  repudiated.  The  Byzantines  always  did 
repudiate  it;  the  Latins  usually;  although,  yielding 
to  facts,  they  sometimes  condescended  to  employ 
it  themselves.  But  their  theory  was  always  the 
same.  Charles  was  held  to  be  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor, not  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  but  of  Basil, 
Heraclius,  Justinian,  Arcadius,  and  all  the  Eastern 
line.  .  .  .  North  Italy  and  Rome  ceased  for  ever 
to  own  the  supremacy  of  Byzantium ;  and  while 
the  Eastern  princes  paid  a  shameful  tribute  to 
the  Mussulman,  the  Frankish  Emperor — as  the 
recognised  head  of  Christendom — received  from  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  the  keys  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  banner  of  Calvary;  the  gift 
of  the  Sepulchre  itself,  says  Eginhard.  from  Aaron 
king  of  the  Persians  [the  Caliph  Haroun  el 
Rashid].  .  .  .  Four  centuries  later,  when  Papacy 
and  Empire  had  been  forced  into  the  mortal  strug- 
gle by  which  the  fate  of  both  was  decided,  three 
distinct  theories  regarding  the  coronation  of  Charles 
will  be  found  advocated  by  three  different  parties, 
all  of  them  plausible,  all  of  them  to  some  extent 
misleading.  The  Swabian  Emperors  held  the  crown 
to  have  been  won  by  their  great  predecessor  as 
the  pVize  of  conquest,  and  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  citizens  and  bishop  of  Rome  had  no 
rights  as  against  themselves.  The  patriotic  party 
among  the  Romans,  appealing  to  the  early  history 


of  the  Empire,  declared  that  by  nothing  but  the 
voice  of  their  senate  and  people  could  an  Em- 
peror be  lawfully  created,  he  being  only  their  chief 
magistrate,  the  temporary  depositary  of  their 
authority.  The  Popes  pointed  to  the  indisputable 
fact  that  Leo  imposed  the  crown,  and  argued  that 
as  God's  earthly  vicar  it  was  then  his,  and  must 
always  continue  to  be  their  right  to  give  to  whom- 
soever they  would  an  office  which  was  created  to 
be  the  handmaid  of  their  own.  Of  these  three 
it  was  the  last  view  that  eventually  prevailed." — 
J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  empire,  ch.  4-5. — See  also 
Franks:    768-814;   Italy:   843-951. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  Mombert,  History  of  Charles  the 
Great,  ch.  14. 

805. — Conquest  of  the  Avars. — Creation  of  the 
Austrian  March.     See  Avars;  .\ustria:  805-1246. 

814-843. — Division  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne.— "There  was  a  manifest  conflict,  during 
his  later  years,  in  the  court,  in  the  councils,  in 
the  mind  of  Charlemagne  [who  died  in  814],  be- 
tween the  King  of  the  Franks  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  West;  between  the  dissociating,  independent 
Teutonic  principle,  and  the  Roman  principle  of 
one  code,  one  dominion,  one  sovereign.  The 
Church,  though  Teutonic  in  descent,  was  Roman 
in  the  sentiment  of  unity.  .  .  .  That  unity  had 
been  threatened  by  the  proclaimed  division  of  the 
realm  between  the  sons  of  Charlemagne.  The  old 
Teutonic  usage  of  equal  distribution  seemed 
doomed  to  prevail  over  the  august  unity  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  What  may  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary, the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  the  inferior 
appanage:  it  carried  not  with  it  the  Empire,  which 
was  still  to  retain  a  certain  supremacy ;  that  was 
reserved  for  the  Teutonic  sovereign.  It  might 
seem  as  if  this  were  but  the  continuation  of  the 
Loinbard  kingdom,  which  Charlemagne  still  held  by 
the  right  of  conquest.  It  was  bestowed  on  Pepin; 
after  his  death  entrusted  to  Bernhard,  Pepin's 
illegitimate  but  only  son.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed. 
The  two  elder  sons  of  Charlemagne  died  without 
issue ;  Louis  the  third  son  was  summoned  from 
his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  solemnly  crowned 
[813]  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  successor  to  the  whole 
Empire." — H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, V.  2,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. — "Instead  of  being 
preoccupied  with  the  care  of  keeping  the  empire 
united,  Louis  divided  it  in  the  year  817  by  giving 
kingdoms  to  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Lothaire, 
had  Italy;  Louis,  Bavaria;  Pepin,  Aquitaine.  A 
nephew  of  the  emperor,  Bernard,  imagined  him- 
self wronged  by  this  partition,  and  took  up  arms 
to  hold  Italy.  Vanquished  without  striking  a' 
blow,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  his  uncle,  who 
caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  He  expired  under 
that  torture.  Louis  reproached  himself  later  for 
that  cruel  death,  and  to  expiate  it,  subjected  him- 
self to  a  public  penance.  In  823,  there  was  born 
to  him  a  fourth  son.  To  make  him  a  sharer  of 
his  inheritance,  the  emperor,  annulling  in  829  the 
partition  of  817,  gave  him  Germany,  thus  de- 
priving his  elder  sons  of  part  of  the  inheritance 
previously  assigned  them.  This  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  those  princes;  they  rose  in  rebellion 
against  their  father,  and  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  was  only  a  succession  of  impious  contests 
with  his  turbulent  sons.  In  833,  he  deposed  Pepin, 
and  gave  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  to  his  youngest 
born,  Charles.  Twice  deposed  himself,  and  twice 
restored,  Louis  only  emerged  from  the  cloister, 
for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted,  to  repeat  the  same 
faults.  When  Louis  the  Good-natured  died  in 
840,  it  was  not  his  cause  only  which  he  had 
lost  through  his  weakness,  but  that  of  the  em- 
pire.    Those    intestine    quarrels  presaged   its   dis- 
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meraberment,  which  ere  long  happened.  The  sons 
of  Louis,  to  serve  their  own  ambition,  had  revived 
the  national  antipathies  of  the  different  races. 
Lothaire  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ital- 
ians; Louis  rallied  the  Germans  round  him,  and 
Charles  the  Bald  the  Franks  of  Gaul,  who  were 
henceforward  called  Frenchmen.  Those  three  peo- 
ples aspired  to  break  up  the  union  whose  bond 
Charlemagne  had  imposed  upon  them,  as  the  three 
brothers  aspired  to  form  each  for  himself  a  king- 
dom. The  question  was  decided  at  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Fontanet,  near  Au.xerre,  in  S41.  Lothaire, 
who  fought  therein  for  the  preservation  of  the 
empire  and  of  his  authority,  was  conquered.  By 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  [S43 — see  Verdun,  Treaty 
ofJ  it  was  decided  that  Louis  should  have  Ger- 
many to  the  east  of  the  Rhine;  Charles,  France 
to  the  west  of  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the  Saone, 
and  the  Rhone;  finally,  Lothaire,  Italy,  w.th  the 
long  range  of  country  comprised  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Cevennes,  the  Jura,  the  Saone,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Meuse,  which  from  his  name  was 
called  Lotharingia.  This  designation  is  still  to  be 
traced  in  one  of  the  recently  French  provinces, 
Lorraine." — S.  Menzies,  History  of  Europe  from 
the  decadence  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Refor- 
mation, cli.  13. — See  also  Alsace-Lorraine:  842- 
1477;  Italy:   843-951. 

843. — Accession   of   Louis   II. 

843-962. — Treaty  of  Verdun. — Definite  sepa- 
ration from  France. — Kingdom  of  the  East 
Franks. — The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne among  his  three  grandsons,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun,  843  (see  Verdun,  Treaty  of;  Franks: 
814-902),  gave  to  Charles  the  Bald  a  kingdom 
which  nearly  coincided  with  France,  as  afterwards 
existing  under  that  name,  "before  its  Burgundian 
and  German  annexations.  It  also  founded  a  kfng- 
dom  which  roughly  answered  to  the  later  Germany 
before  its  great  extension  to  the  East  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Slavonic  nations.  And  as  the  Western 
kingdom  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  .^qui- 
taine  to  the  Western  Francia,  so  the  Eastern 
kingdom  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  East- 
ern Francia  to  Bavaria.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  [sur- 
named  'the  German]  became  king  of  a  kingdom 
which  we  are  tempted  to  call  the  kingdom  of 
Germany.  Still  it  would  as  yet  be  premature  to 
speak  of  France  at  all,  or  even  to  speak  of  Ger- 
many, e.xcept  in  the  geographical  sense.  The  two 
kingdoms  are  severally  the  kingdoms  of  the  East- 
ern and  of  the  Western  Franks.  .  .  .  The  Kings 
had  no  special  titles,  and  their  dominions  had  no 
'  special  names  recognized  in  formal  use.  Every 
king  who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the  ancient 
Francia  was  a  king  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  The  East- 
ern part  of  the  Frankish  dominions,  the  lot  of 
Lewis  the  German  and  his  successors,  is  thus 
called  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom. Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franks, 
sometimes  simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men, 
sometimes  the  King  of  Germany.  .  .  ,  The  title  of 
King  of  Germany  is  often  found  in  the  ninth 
century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not  a  formal 
title.  The  Eastern  king,  like  other  kings,  for  the 
most  part  simply  calls  himself  'Rex,'  till  the  time 
came  when  his  rank  as  King  of  Germany,  or  of 
the  East-Franks,  became  simply  a  step  towards 
the  higher  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  .  .  . 
This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as  it  came  out 
of  the  division  of  887  [after  the  deposition  of 
Charles  III,  called  Charles  the  Fat,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  881,  and  who  had  momentarily 
reunited  all  the  Frankish  crowns,  except  that  of 
Burgundy],  had,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  the   Germany   of   later   times.     It 
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stretched  from  the  .Mps  to  the  Eider  Its  southern 
boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuating.  Verona 
and  Aquileia  are  sometimes  counted  as  a  German 
march,  and  the  boundary  between  Germany  and 
Burgundy,  crossing  the  modern  Switzerland,  often 
changed.  To  the  north-east  the  kingdom  hardly 
stretched  beyond  the  Elbe,  except  in  the  small 
Saxon  land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eid': 
[called  '  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe' — modern  Hol- 
stein].  The  great  extension  of  the  German  power 
over  the  Slavonic  lands  beyond  the  Elbe  had  hard- 
ly yet  begun.  To  the  south-east  lay  the  two  • 
border-lands  or  marks ;  the  Eastern  Mark,  which 
grew  into  the  later  duchy  of  Oesterreich  or  the 
modern  Austria,  and  to  the  south  of  it  the  mark 
of  Kiirnthen  or  Carinthia.  But  the  main  part  of 
the  kingdom  consisted  of  the  great  duchies  of 
Saxony,  Eastern  Francia,  Alemannia,  and  Bavaria. 
Of  these  the  two  names  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
must  be  carefully  marked  as  having  widely  dif- 
ferent meanings  from  those  which  they  bear  on 
the  modern  map.  Ancient  Saxony  lies,  speaking 
roughly,  between  the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Rhine,  though  it  never  actually  touches  the  last- 
named  river.  To  the  south  of  Saxony  lies  the 
Eastern  Francia,  the  centre  and  kernel  of  the  Ger- 
man kingdom.  The  Main  and  the  Neckar  both 
join  the  Rhine  within  its  borders.  To  the  south 
of  Francia  lie  Alemannia  and  Bavaria.  This  last, 
it  must  be  remembered,  borders  on  Italy,  with 
Botzen  for  its  frontier  town.  Alemannia  is  the 
land  in  which  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
take  their  source ;  it  stretches  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bodensee  or  Lake  of  Constanz,  with  the 
Raetian  Alps  as  its  southern  boundar>'.  For  sev- 
eral ages  to  come,  there  is  no  distinction,  national 
or  even  provincial,  between  the  lands  north  and 
south  of  the  Bodensee." — ^E.  A.  Freeman,  Histori- 
cal geography  of  Europe,  ch.  6,  sect.  1. — See  also 
Belgium:  Ancient  and  medieval  history;  France: 
9th  century. 

Also  in:  F.  Palgrave,  History  of  Normandy 
and  England,  v.  1-2. 

881. — Accession  of  Charles  III  (called  The 
Fat),  afterwards  king  of  all  the  Franks  and 
emperor. 

888. — Accession  of  Arnulf,  afterwards  em- 
peror. 

899. — Accession  of  Louis  III  (called  The 
Child). 

9th-10th  centuries. — Charities. — Early  laws. 
See  Charities:    Germany:    gth-ioth  centuries. 

911. — Election  of  Conrad  I. 

911-936. — Conrad  the  Franconian  and  Henry 
the  Fowler. — Beginning  of  the  Saxon  line. — 
.  Hungarian  invasion. — Building  of  towns. — In 
911,  on  the  death  of  Louis,  surnamed  the  Child, 
the  German  or  East-Frank  branch  of  the  dynasty 
of  Charlemagne  had  become  extinct.  "There  re- 
mained indeed  Charles  the  Simple,  acknowledged  as 
king  in  some  parts  of  France,  but  rejected  in 
others,  and  possessing  no  personal  claims  to  re^ 
spect.  The  Germans  therefore  wisely  determinetl 
to  choose  a  sovereign  from  among  themselves.  They 
were  at  this  time  divided  into  five  nations,  each 
under  its  own  duke,  and  distinguished  by  dif- 
ference of  laws,  as  well  as  of  origin ;  the  Franks, 
whose  territory,  comprising  Franconia  and  the 
modern  Palatinate,  was  considered  as  the  cradle  of 
the  empire,  and  who  seem  to  have  arrogated  some 
superiority  over  the  rest,  the  Suabians,  the  Ba- 
varians, the  Saxons  .  .  .  and  the  Lorraincrs,  who 
occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
its  termination.  The  choice  of  these  nations  in 
their  general  assembly  fell  upon  Conrad,  duke  of 
Franconia,  according  to  some  writers,  "r  at  least 
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a  man  of  high  rank,  and  descended  through  females 
from  Charlemagne.  Conrad  dying  without  male 
issue,  th?' crown  of  Germany  was  bestowed  [gig' 
upon  Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  ancestor 
of  the  three  Othos,  who  followed  him  in  direct 
succession.  To  Henry,  and  to  the  first  Otho  [936- 
973]i  Germany  was  more  indebted  than  to  any 
sovereign  since  Charlemagne." — H.  Hallam,  Mid- 
dle Ages,  ch.  S- — "In  924,  the  Hungarians,  who 
were  as  much  dreaded  as  the  angel  of  destruction, 
re-appeared.  They  came  from  the  grassy  plains 
of  Hungary,  mounted  on  small  and  ugly,  but 
strong  horses,  and  swept  along  the  Danube  like 
a  hailstorm.  Wherever  they  came  they  set  fire 
to  farms,  hamlets,  and  towns,  and  killed  all  liv- 
ing creatures  or  carried  them  off.  V\nd  often  they 
bound  their  prisoners  to  the  tails  of  their  horses, 
and  dragged  them  along  till  they  died  from  the 
dreadful  torture.  Their  very  figures  inspired  dis- 
gust and  terror,  for  their  faces  were  brown,  and 
disfigured  by  scars  to  absolute  hideousness ;  their 
heads  were  shaven,  and  brutal  ferocity  and  ra- 
pacity shone  out  of  their  deep-set  eyes.  And 
though  the  Germans  fought  bravely,  these  enemies 
always  overmatched  them,  because  they  appeared 
now  here,  now  there,  on  their  fleet  horses,  and 
fell  upon  isolated  districts  before  they  were  ex- 
pected or  could  be  stopped.  .  .  .  When  on  a  sud- 
den the  terrible  cry,  'The  Hungarians  are  coming, 
the  Hungarians  are  coming,'  resounded  through  the 
land,  all  fled  who  could,  as  if  the  wild  legions 
of  hell  were  marching  through  Saxony  and  Thurin- 
gia.  King  Henry,  however,  would  not  fly,  but 
encountered  them  in  combat,  like  a  true  knight. 
Vet  he  lost  the  battle,  either  because  he  was 
ill,  or  because  his  soldiers  were  too  few,  and  un- 
accustomed to  the  enemy's  mode  of  fighting,  which 
enabled  them  to  conquer  while  they  were  fleeing. 
Henry  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Weria,  near  Goslar,  which  he 
bravely  defended.  The  Hungarians  stormed  it 
again  and  again,  but  they  could  not  scale  the 
walls;  while  Henry's  men  by  a  daring  sally  took 
a  Hungarian  chieftain  prisoner,  which  so  terrified 
the  besiegers  that  they  concluded  a  truce  for  nine 
years  on  condition  that  their  chief  should  be 
released,  and  that  Henry  should  engage  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute.  Henry  submitted  to  the  dis- 
honourable sacrifice  that  he  might  husband  his 
strength  for  better  times.  .  .  .  How  important  it 
was  to  have  fortified  places  which  could  not  be 
stormed  by  cavalry,  and  therefore  afforded  a  safe 
refuge  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  Henry 
recognised  in  929,  when  the  Hungarians  marched 
through  Bavaria  and  Suabia  to  Lorraine,  plun- 
dered the  time-honoured  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
and  burnt  the  suburbs  of  Constance,  but  could 
not  take  the  fortified  town  itself.  Henry,  ac- 
cordingly, published  an  order  throughout  the  land, 
that  at  suitable  places  large  fortresses  should 
be  built,  in  which  every  ninth  man  from  the 
neighbouring  district  must  take  garrison  duty.  Cer- 
tainly living  in  towns  was  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  North  Germans,  and  here  and  there  there 
was  much  resistance ;  but  they  soon  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  the  royal  order,  and  worked  night  and 
day  with  such  diligence  that  there  soon  arose 
throughout  the  land  towns  with  stately  towers 
and  strong  walls,  behind  whose  battlements  the 
armed  burghers  defiantly  awaited  the  Hungarians. 
Hamburg  was  then  fortified,  Itzehoe  built,  the 
walls  of  Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Erfurt  extended, 
for  these  towns  had  stood  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Quedlinburg,  Merseburg,  Meissen, 
Wittenberg,  Goslar,  Soest,  Nordhausen,  Duderstadt. 
Gronau,  Polde,  were  rebuilt,  and  many  others  of 


which  the  old  chroniclers  say  nothing.  Those 
who  dwelt  in  the  cities  were  called  burghers,  and 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  idle  they  began 
to  practise  many  kinds  of  industry,  and  to  barter 
their  goods  with  the  peasants.  The  emperor 
encouraged  the  building  of  towns,  and  granted 
emancipation  to  every  slave  who  repaired  to  a 
town,  allowed  the  towns  to  hold  fairs  and  markets, 
granted  to  them  the  right  of  coining  money  and 
levying  taxes,  and  gave  them  many  landed  es- 
tates and  forests.  Under  such  encouragement  town 
life  rapidly  developed,  and  the  emperor,  in  his 
disputes  with  the  lawless  nobility,  always  re- 
ceived loyal  support  from  his  disciplined  burghers. 
After  a  few  centuries  the  towns,  which  had  now 
generally  become  republics,  under  the  name  of  'free 
imperial  towns,'  became  the  seats  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  European  trade,  science,  and  culture.  .  .  . 
These  incalculable  benefits  are  due  to  Henry's  or- 
der to  build  towns." — A.  W.  Griibe,  Heroes  of 
history  and  legend,  ch.  8. — At  the  expiration  of  the 
nine  years'  truce,  the  Hungarians  resumed  their 
attacks,  and  were  defeated  by  Henry  in  two  bloody 
battles. — See  also  Hungary:   934-055. 

936-973. — Restoration  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  Otto  I,  called  the  Great. — "Otho  the  Great, 
son  and  successor  of  Henry  I.,  added  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  and  pro- 
cured also  the  Imperial  dignity  for  himself,  and 
his  successors  in  Germany.  Italy  had  become  a 
distinct  kingdom  since  the  revolution,  which  hap- 
pened (8SS)  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fat.  Ten  princes  in  succession  occupied  the 
throne  during  the  space  of  seventy-three  years. 
Several  of  these  princes,  such  as  Guy,  Lambert, 
Arnulf,  Louis  of  Burgundy,  and  Berenger  I.,  were 
invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  Berenger  I., 
having  been  assassinated  (924),  this  latter  dignity  «> 
ceased  entirely,  and  the  city  of  Rome  was  even 
dismembered  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
sovereignty  of  that  city  was  seized  by  the  famous 
Marozia,  widow  of  a  no*bleman  named  .•\lberic. 
She  raised  her  son  to  the  pontificate  by  the  title 
of  John  XI.;  and  the  better  to  establish  her  do- 
minion, she  espoused  Hugo  King  of  Italy  (932), 
who  became,  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  mas- 
ter of  Rome.  But  Alberic,  another  son  of  Marozia, 
soon  stirred  up  the  people  against  this  aspiring 
princess  and  her  husband  Hugo.  Having  driven 
Hugo  from  the  throne,  and  shut  up  his  mother 
in  prison,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  sovereign 
authority,  under  the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  Ro- 
mans. At  his  death  (954)  he  transmitted  the 
sovereignty  to  his  son  Octavian,  who,  though  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
pope,  by  the  title  of  John  XII.  This  epoch  was 
one  most  disastrous  for  Italy.  The  weakness  of 
the  government  excited  factions  among  the  no- 
bility, gave  birth  to  anarchy,  and  fresh  oppor- 
tunity for  the  depredations  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Arabs,  who,  at  this  period,  were  the  .scourge  of 
Italy,  which  they  ravaged  with  impunity.  Pavia, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  taken,  and  burnt 
by  the  Hungarians.  These  troubles  increased  on 
the  accession  of  Berenger  II.  (950),  grandson  of 
Berenger  I.  That  prince  associated  his  son  Adel- 
bert  with  him  in  the  royal  dignity ;  and  the  public 
voice  accused  them  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  King  Lothaire,  son  and  successor  of  Hugo 
Lothaire  left  a  young  widow,  named  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Rodolph  H..  King  of  Bungundy  and 
Italy.  To  avoid  the  importunities  of  Berenger  II.. 
who  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry  his  son  Adel- 
bert,  this  princess  called  in  the  King  of  Germany 
to  her  aid.  Otho  complied  with  the  solicitations 
of   the   distressed   queen;    and,   on   this   occasion, 
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undertook  his  first  expedition  into  Italy  (qsi) 
The  city  of  Pavia,  and  several  other  places,  having 
fallen  into  his  hands,  he  made  himself  be  pro- 
claimed King  of  Italy,  and  married  the  young 
queen,  his  protegee.  Berenger  and  his  son,  being 
driven  for  shelter  to  their  strongholds,  had  re- 
course to  negociation.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  themselves  a  confirmation  of  the  royal  title 
of  Italy,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for  it  to 
the  King  of  Germany.  ...  It  appears  that  it 
was  not  without  the  regret,  and  even  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  Adelaide,  that  Otho  agreed  to  enter 
into  terms  of  accommodation  with  Berenger.  .  .  . 
Afterwards,  however,  he  lent  a  favourable  ear  to 
the  complaints  which  Pope  John  XII.  and  some 
Italian  noblemen  had  addressed  to  him  against 
Berenger  and  his  son;  and  took  occasion,  on 
their  account,  to  conduct  a  new  army  into  Italy 
(961).  Berenger,  too  feeble  to  oppose  him,  retired 
a  second  time  within  his  fortifications.  Otho 
marched  from  Pavia  to  Milan,  and  there  made 
himself  be  crowned  King  of  Italy ;  from  thence 
he  passed  to  Rome,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year.  Pope  John  XII.,  who  had 
himself  invited  him,  and  again  implored  his  pro- 
tection against  Berenger,  gave  him,  at  first,  a  very 
brilliant  reception;  and  revived  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity in  his  favour,  which  had  been  dormant  for 
thirty-eight  years.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 962,  that  the  Pope  consecrated  and  crowned 
him  Emperor;  but  he  had  soon  cause  to  repent 
of  this  proceeding.  Otho,  immediately  after  his 
coronation  at  Rome,  undertook  the  siege  of  St. 
Leon,  a  fortress  in  Umbria,  where  Berenger  and 
his  queen  had  taken  refuge.  While  engaged  in 
the  siege,  he  received  frequent  intimations  from 
Rome,  of  the  misconduct  and  immoralities  of 
*  the  Pope.  The  remonstrances  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  on  this  subject,  offended  the 
young  pontiff,  who  resolved,  in  consequence,  to 
break  off  union  with  Ihe  Emperor.  Hurried  on 
by  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  he  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  Adelbert ;  and  even  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  Rome,  in  order  to  concert 
with  him  measures  of  defence.  On  the  first  news 
of  this  event,  Otho  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  large  detachment,  with  which  he  marched  di- 
rectly to  Rome.  The  Pope,  however,  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  wait  his  approach,  but  fled 
with  the  King,  his  new  ally.  Otho,  on  arriving 
at  the  capital,  exacted  a  solemn  oath  from  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  that  henceforth  they  would 
elect  no  pope  without  his  counsel,  and  that  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  successors.  Having  then  as- 
sembled a  council,  he  caused  Pope  John  XII.  to 
be  deposed;  and  Leo  VIII.  was  elected  in  his 
place.  This  latter  Pontiff  was  maintained  in  the 
papacy,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  his  ad- 
versary made  to  regain  it.  Berenger  II.,  after 
having  sustained  a  long  siege  at  St.  Leon,  fell 
at  length  (964)  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  sent  him  into  exile  at  Bamberg,  and  com- 
pelled his  son,  Adelbert,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  All  Italy,  to  the  extent 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Germans;  only  a  few  mari- 
time towns  in  Lower  Italy,  with  the  greater  part 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  Greeks.  This  kingdom,  together  with  the 
Imperial  dignity,  Otho  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  Germany.  From  this 
time  the  Germans  held  it  to  be  an  inviolable 
principle,  that  as  the  Imperial  dignity  was  strictly 
united  with  the  royalty  of  Italy,  kings  elected 
by  the  German  nation  should,  at  the  same  time,  in 
virtue   of    that    election,   become    Kings   of    Italy 


r'  d  Emperors.  The  practice  of  this  triple  corona- 
lion,  viz.,  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rome,  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries;  and  from  101110  the 
Great,  till  Maximilian  I.  {1508),  no  king  of  Ger- 
many took  the  title  of  Emperor,  until  after  he 
had  been  formally  crowned  by  the  Pope." — C.  W. 
Koch,  Revolutions  of  Europe,  period  3. — "At  the 
first  glance  it  would  seem  as  if  the  relation  in 
which  Otho  now  stood  to  the  pope  was  the  same 
as  that  occupied  by  Charlemagne;  on  a  closer 
inspection,  however,  we  find  a  wide  difference. 
Charlemagne's  connexion  with  the  see  of  Rome 
was  produced  by  mutual  need;  it  was  the  result 
of  long  epochs  of  political  combination  embracing 
the  development  of  various  nations;  their  mutual 
understanding  rested  on  an  internal  necessity,  be- 
fore which  all  opposing  views  and  interests  gave 
way.  The  sovereignty  of  Otho  the  Great,  on  the 
contrary,  rested  on  a  principle  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  the  encroachment  of  spiritual  influences. 
The  alliance  was  momentary ;  the  disruption  of  it 
inevitable.  But  when,  soon  after,  the  same  pope 
who  had  invoked  his  aid,  John  XII.,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  rebellious  faction,  Otho  was 
compelled  to  cause  him  to  be  formally  deposed, 
and  to  crush  the  faction  that  supported  him  by 
repeated  exertions  of  force,  before  he  could  obtain 
perfect  obedience;  he  was  obliged  to  raise  to  the 
papal  chair  a  pope  on  whose  co-operation  he  could 
rely.  The  popes  have  often  asserted  that  they 
transferred  the  empire  to  the  Germans;  and  if  they 
confined  this  assertion  to  the  Carolingian  race, 
they  are  not  entirely  wrong.  The  coronation 
of  Ciiarlemagne  was  the  result  of  their  free  de- 
termination. But  if  they  allude  to  the  German 
emperors,  properly  so  called,  the  contrary  of  their 
statement  is  just  as  true:  not  only  Carlmann  and 
Otho  the  Great,  but  their  successors,  constantly 
had  to  conquer  the  imperial  throne,  and  to  defend 
it,  when  conquered,  sword  in  hand.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Germans  would  have  done  more 
wisely  if  they  had  not  meddled  with  the  empire ; 
or,  at  least,  if  they  had  first  worked  out  their 
own  internal  political  institutions,  and  then,  with 
matured  minds,  taken  part  in  the  general  affairs 
of  Europe.  But  the  things  of  this  world  are  not 
wont  to  develop  themselves  so  methodically.  A 
nation  is  often  compelled  by  circumstances  to  in- 
crease its  territorial  extent,  before  its  interna! 
growth  is  completed.  For  was  it  of  slight  im- 
portance to  its  inward  progress  that  Germany 
thus  remained  in  unbroken  connexion  with  Italy? 
— the  depository  of  all  that  remained  of  ancient 
civilisation,  the  source  whence  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity  had  been  derived.  The  mind  of  Ger- 
many has  always  unfolded  itself  by  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  nations  of  Ro- 
man origin.  .  .  .  The  German  imperial  govern- 
ment revived  the  civilising  and  Christianising  ten- 
dencies which  had  distinguished  the  reigns  of 
Charles  Martell  and  Charlemagne.  Otho  the 
Great,  in  following  the  course  marked  out  by 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  gave  it  a  fresh  na- 
tional importance  by  planting  German  colonies  in 
Slavonian  countries  simultaneously  with  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity.  He  Germanised  as  well  as 
converted  the  population  he  had  subdued.  He  con- 
firmed his  father's  conquests  on  the  Saale  and 
the  Elbe,  by  the  establishment  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Meissen  and  Osterland.  After  having  conquered 
the  tribes  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe  in  those 
long  and  perilous  campaigns  where  he  commanded 
in  person,  he  established  there,  too,  three  bishoprics, 
which  for  a  time  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  the  progress  of  conversion.  .  .  .  And  even  where 
the    project    of    Germanising   the    population   was 
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out  of  the  question,  the  supremacy  of  the  German 
name  was  firmly  and  actively  maintained.  In  Bo- 
hemia and  Poland  bishoprics  were  erected  under 
German  metropolitans ;  from  Hamburg  Chris- 
tianity found  its  way  into  the  north;  missionaries 
from  Passau  traversed  Hungary,  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  inifuence  of  these  vast  and  sub- 
lime efforts  extended  even  to  Russia.  The  Ger- 
man empire  was  the  centre  of  the  conquering 
religion ;  as  itself  advanced,  it  extended  the  ecde- 
siastico-military  State  of  which  the  Church  was 
an  integral  part;  it  was  the  chief  representative 
of  the  unity  of  western  Christendom,  and  hence 
arose  the  necessity  under  which  it  lay  of  ac- 
quiring a  decided  ascendancy  over  the  papacy. 
This  secular  and  Germanic  principle  long  re- 
tained the  predominancy  it  had  triumphantly  ac- 
quired. .  .  .  How  magnificent  was  the  position 
now  occupied  by  the  German  nation,  represented 
in  the  persons  of  the  mightiest  princes  of  Europe 
and  united  under  their  sceptre;  at  the  head  of 
an  advancing  civilisation,  and  of  the  whole  of 
western  Christendom ;  in  the  fullness  of  youthfuf 
aspiring  strength !  We  must  here  however  remark 
and  confess,  that  Germany  did  not  wholly  under- 
stand her  position,  nor  fulfil  her  mission.  .Above 
all,  she  did  not  succeed  in  giving  complete  reality 
to  the  idea  of  a  western  empire,  such  as  appeared 
about  to  be  established  under  Otho  I.  Independent 
and  often  hostile,  though  Christian  powers  arose 
through  all  the  borders  of  Germany ;  in  Hungary 
and  in  Poland,  in  the  northern  as  well  as  in  the 
southern  possessions  of  the  Normans ;  England  and 
France  were  snatched  again  from  German  influ- 
ence. Spain  laughed  at  the  German  claims  to  a 
universal  supremacy ;  her  kings  thought  themselves 
emperors;  even  the  enterprises  nearest  home — 
those  across  the  Elbe — were  for  a  time  stationary 
or  retrograde.  If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  these 
unfavourable  results,  we  need  only  turn  our  eyes 
on  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire,  where 
we  find  an  incessant  and  tempestuous  struggle 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately 
the  establishment  of  a  fixed  rule  of  succession 
to  the  imperial  crown  was  continually  prevented 
by  events." — L.  Ranke,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  introduction. — See  also  Holy 
Roman  empire:   q62  ;   Italy:   ()6i-i03g. 

955. — Great  defeat  and  repulse  of  the  Hun- 
garians by  Otho  I.     See  Hungary:   934-055. 

973-1056.— End  of  the  Saxon  line. — Election 
of  Conrad  II.,  duke  of  Franconia. — Henry  III. 
and  the  reformation  of  the  papacy. — "Otho  II. 
had  a  short  and  troubled  reign,  973-983  A.D.,  hav- 
ing to  repress  the  Slavi,  the  Danes,  the  Greeks 
of  Lower  Italy,  and  to  defend  Lorraine  against 
the  French  [see  Lorraine:  gii-gSo].  He  died  at 
Rome  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  g83  A.D. 
Otho  III.  (aged  three  years)  succeeded  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  Theophania  (a  Greek  prin- 
cess), who  had  to  contenti  with  the  rebellious 
nobles,  the  Slavi,  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  and 
with  France,  which  desired  to  conquer  Lorraine. 
This  able  lady  died  ggi  .A.D.  Otho  III.  made 
three  expeditions  into  Italy,  and  in  ggS  A.D.  put 
down  the  republic  of  Rome,  which  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  patrician  Crescentius.  The  resistance 
of  Crescentius  had  been  pardoned  the  preceding 
year,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  publicly  be- 
headed on  the  battlements  of  Rome,  in  view  of 
the  army  and  of  the  people.  In  ggg  A.D.  Otho 
placed  his  tutor  Gerbert  in  the  papal  chair  as 
Sylvester  II.  The  tutor  and  the  emperor  were  in 
advance  of  their  age.  The  former  had  gleaned 
from  Saracen  translations  from  the  Greek,  as  well 
as    from    Latin    literature,    and    was    master    of 


the  science  of  the  day.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
had  planned  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Rome — a  project  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  out,  for  the  centre  of 
political  power  had  long  moved  northward:  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  1002  A.D. 
Henry  II.  (the  Holy),  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was 
elected  emperor,  and  had  to  battle,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, with  rebellious  nobles,  with  the  Poles,  and 
Bohemians,  and  the  Slavi.  He  was  thrice  in  Italy, 
and  died  1024  .\.D.  (end  of  the  Saxon  line].  'Per- 
haps, with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Louis  IX.. 
there  was  no  other  prince  of  the  middle  ages  so 
uniformly  swayed  by  justice.'  Conrad  II.  (the 
Salic)  of  Franconia  was  elected  emperor  in  a  diet 
in  the  plains  between  Mentz  and  Worms,  near 
Oppenheim,  which  was  attended  by  princes,  no- 
bles, and  50,000  people  altogether.  His  reign  was 
remarkable  for  the  justice  and  mercy  which  he 
always  kept  in  view.  [Under  him  and  his  suc- 
cessor the  empire  is  generally  considered  to  have 
reached  its  height  (1024-1056) .]  The  kingdom 
of  Aries  and  Burgundy  was  united  to  the  empire, 
1033  A.D.  [see  Burgundy:  1032].  He  checked  the 
Poles,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Lombards,  and 
gave  Schlesvvick  to  Denmark  as  a  fief.  In  1037  A.D. 
he  granted  to  the  lower  vassals  of  the  empire  the 
hereditary  succession  to  their  offices  and  estates, 
and  so  extended  the  privileges  of  the  great  nobles, 
as  to  make  them  almost  independent  of  the  crown 
[At  the  same  time  he  brought  many  of  the  stem 
duchies  into  his  own  hands  and  contrived  to  have 
his  son  made  duke  of  Franconia,  Swabia  and  Ba- 
varia]. Henry  III.  succeeded,  1039  A.D.,  and 
established  the  imperial  power  with  a  high  hand." 
— W.  B.  Boyce,  Introduction  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, pp.  230-231. — "Henry  III.  was,  as  sovereign, 
able,  upright,  and  resolute;  and  his  early  death — 
lor  his  reign  was  cut  short  by  disasters  that  preyed 
upon  his  health — is  one  of  the  calamities  of  his- 
tory. The  cause  of  the  Roman  Court  he  judged 
with  vigor  and  good  sense.  His  strong  hand, 
more  than  any  man's,  dragged  the  Church  out 
of  the  slough  it  had  fallen  into.  ...  A  few  years 
before,  in  1033,  a  child  ten  years  old,  son  of  one 
of  the  noble  houses,  had  been  put  on  the  papal 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  IX.;  and  was 
restored  to  it  by  force  of  arms,  five  years  later, 
when  he  had  grown  into  a  lewd,  violent,  and  wilful 
boy  of  fifteen.  .At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  w'as 
weary  of  the  struggle,  and  sold  out,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  paid  down,  to  a  rich  purchaser, — 
first  plundering  the  papal  treasury  of  all  the  funds 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  His  successor,  Greg- 
ory VI.,  naturally  complained  of  his  hard  bargain, 
which  was  made  harder  by  another  claimant 
(Sylvester  III.),  elected  by  a  different  party;  while 
no  law  that  could  possibly  be  quoted  or  invented 
w^ould  make  valid  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  world,  which  in  theory 
the  Papacy  still  was.  Gregor>-  appears  to  have 
been  a  respectable  and  even  conscientious  magis- 
trate, by  the  standard  of  that  evil  time.  But 
his  open  purchase  of  the  dignity  not  only  gave 
a  shock  to  whatever  right  feeling  there  was  left, 
but  it  made  the  extraordinary  dilemma  and  scandal 
of  three  popes  at  once, — a  knot  which  the  Ger- 
man king,  now  Emperor,  was  called  in  to  cut.  .  .  . 
The  worthless  Benedict  was  dismissed,  as  having 
betrayed  his  charge.  The  impotent  Sylvester  was 
not  recognized  at  all.  The  respectable  Gregory 
was  duly  convinced  of  his  deep  guilt  of  Simony. — 
because  he  had  'thought  that  the  gift  of  God 
could  be  purchased  with  money,' — and  was  suf- 
fered as  a  penitent  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  A 
fourth,  a   German  ecclesiastic,  who  was  clean  of 
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all  these  intrigues,  was  set  in  the  chair  of  Peter, 
where  he  reigned  righteously  for  two  years  under 
the  name  of  Clement  II."— J.  H.  Allen,  Christian 
history  in  its  three  great  periods:  Second  period, 
pp.  57-58. — "With  the  popes  of  Henry's  appoint- 
ment a  new  and  most  powerful  force  rose  to 
the  control  of  the  papacy — a  strong  and  earnest 
movement  for  reformation  which  had  arisen  out- 
side the  circle  of  papal  influence  during  the  dark- 
est days  of  its  degradation,  indeed,  and  entirely 
independent  of  the  empire.  This  had  started  from 
the  monastery  of  Cluny,  founded  in  oio,  in  east- 
ern France,  as  a  reformation  of  the  monastic  life, 
but  it  involved  gradually  ideas  of  a  wider  refor- 
mation throughout  the  whole  church.  Two  great 
sins  of  the  time,  as  it  regarded  them,  were  espe- 
cially attacked,  the  marriage  of  priests  and  simony, 
or  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  for 
money,  including  also  appointments  to  church  of- 
fices by  temporal  rulers.  .  .  .  The  earnest  spirit  of 
Henry  III.  was  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the  de- 
mand for  a  real  reformation,  and  with  the  third 
pope  of  his  appointment,  Leo  IX.,  in  1048,  the 
ideas  of  Cluny  obtained  the  direction  of  affairs. 
.  .  .  One  apparently  insignificant  act  of  Leo's  had 
important  consequences.  He  brought  back  with 
him  to  Rome  the  monk  Hildebrand.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  monastery  in  Rome  in  the  strictest 
ideas  of  Cluny,  had  been  a  supporter  of  Greg- 
ory VI.,  one  of  the  three  rival  popes  deposed  by 
Henry,  who,  notwithstanding  his  outright  purchase 
of  the  papacy,  represented  the  new  reform  de- 
mand, and  had  gone  with  him  into  exile  on  his 
deposition.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  exercised 
any  decisive  influence  during  the  reign  of  Leo  IX., 
but  so  great  was  his  ability  and  such  the  power 
of  his  personality  that  very  soon  he  became  the 
directing  spirit  in  the  papal  policy,  though  his 
influence  over  the  papacy  before  his  own  pontifi- 
cate was  not  so  great  nor  so  constant  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  said  to  have  been.  So  long  as 
Henry  lived  the  balance  of  power  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  emperor,  but  in  1056  happened 
that  disastrous  event,  which  occurred  so  many 
times  at  critical  points  o'f  imperial  history,  from 
Arnulf  to  Henry  VI.,  the  premature  death  of  the 
emperor.  His  son,  Henry  IV.,  was  only  six  years 
old  at  his  father's  death,  and  a  minority  followed 
just  in  the  crisis  of  time  needed  to  enable  the 
feudal  princes  of  Germany  to  recover  and 
strengthen  their  independence  against  the  central 
government,  and  to  give  free  hands  to  the  papacy 
to  carry  out  its  plans  for  throwing  off  the  imperial 
control.  Never  again  did  an  emperor  occupy,  in 
respect  either  to  Germany  or  the  papacy,  the 
vantage-ground  on  which  Henry  III.  had  stood. — 
G.  B.  Adams,  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.   10. 

llth-16th  centuries.— Effect  of  Crusades  upon 
the  Jews.  See  Jews:  1046-1146;  Germany:  iith- 
i6th  centuries. 

1000-1300. — Balloting. — Judicial  and  adminis- 
trative powers  in  medieval  period.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:    1000-1300. 

1032. — Union  with  Burgundy.  See  Burgundy: 
1032. 

1041-1043. — Ravages  Hungary.  See  Hungary: 
972-1116. 

1056-1122. — Chief  points  of  the  reform  move- 
ment.— Investiture  conflict  between  Henry  IV 
and  Pope  Gregory  VII. — Struggle  continued  by 
Henry  V. — Concordat  of  Worms  (1122). — "The 
triumph  of  the  reform  movement  and  of  its 
ecclesiastical  theory  is  especially  connected  with 
the  name  of  Hildebrand.  or  Gregory  VII.,  as  he 
called  himself   when   pope,  and   was   very   largely, 


it  not  entirely,  due  to  his  indomitable  spirit  and 
iron  will,  which  would  yield  to  no  persuasion  or 
threats  or  actual  force.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personalities  of  history.  .  .  .  The  three 
chief  points  which  the  reform  party  attempted 
to  gain  were  the  independence  of  the  church  from 
all  outside  control  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abolition  of  simony 
or  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  The 
foundation  for  the  first  of  these  was  laid  under 
Nicholas  II.  by  assigning  the  selection  of  the  pope 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  in  Rome,  though  it 
was  only  after  some  considerable  time  that  this 
reform  was  fully  secured.  The  second  point,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  had  long  been  demanded  by 
the  church,  but  the  requirement  had  not  been 
strictly  enforced,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
married  clergy  were  the  rule.  .  .  .  .\s  interpreted 
bv  the  reformers,  the  third  of  their  demands,  the 
suppression  of  simony,  was  as  great  a  step  in 
advance  and  as  revolutionary  as  the  first.  Tech- 
nically, simony  was  the  sin  of  securing  an 
ecclesiastical  office  by  bribery,  named  from  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
concerning  Simon  Magus.  But  at  this  time  the  J 
desire  for  the  complete  independence  of  the  church  I 
had  given  to  it  a  new  and  wider  meaning  which  " 
made  it  include  all  appointment  to  positions  in 
the  church  by  laymen,  including  kings  and  the 
emperor.  .  .  .  According  to  the  conception  of  the 
public  law  the  bishop  was  an  officer  of  the  state. 
He  had,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  pohtical 
duties  to  perform  as  important  as  his  ecclesiastical 
duties.  The  lands  which  formed  the  endowment 
of  his  office  had  always  been  considered  as  being, 
still  more  directly  than  any  other  feudal  land,  the 
property  of  the  state.  ...  It  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  whether  officers  exercising  such  im- 
portant functions  and  controlling  so  large  a  part 
of  its  area — probably  everywhere  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  territory — should  be  selected  by  the 
state  or  by  some  foreign  power  beyond  its  reach 
and  having  its  own  peculiar  interests  to  seek. 
But  this  question  of  lay  investiture  was  as  vitally 
important  for  the  church  as  for  the  state.  ...  It 
was  as  necessary  to  the  centralization  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  that  it  should  choose 
these  officers  as  that  it  should  elect  the  head  of 
all — the  pope.  This  was  not  a  question  for  Ger- 
many alone.  Every  northern  state  had  to  face 
the  same  difficulty.  .  .  .  The  struggle  was  so  much 
more  bitter  and  obstinate  with  the  emperor  than 
with  any  other  sovereign  because  of  the  close 
relation  of  the  two  powers  one  to  another,  and 
because  the  whole  question  of  their  relative  rights 
was  bound  up  with  it.  It  was  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  the  papacy  against  the  sov- 
ereign, who  had  controlled  it  with  almost  absolute 
power  for  a  century,  and  it  was  rising  into  an 
equal,  or  even  superior,  place  beside  the  emperor 
of  what  was  practically  a  new  power,  a  rival 
for  his  imperial  position.  ...  It  was  absolutely 
impossible  that  a  conflict  with  these  new  claims 
should  be  avoided  as  soon  as  Henry  IV.  arrived 
at  an  age  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands  and  attempted  to  exercise  his  imperial 
rights  as  he  understood  them." — G.  B.  Adams, 
Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  10. — "At 
Gregory's  accession,  he  [Henry]  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three.  His  violence  had  already  driven 
a  whole  district  into  rebellion.  .  .  .  The  Pope  sided 
with  the  insurgents.    He  summoned  the  young  king  I 

to  his  judgment-seat  at   Rome;   threatened  at  his  | 

refusal    to    'cut    him    off   as   a    rotten    limb';    and  ' 

passed  on  him  the  awful  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation.    The   double  terror   of  rebellion  at  home 
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and  the  Church's  curse  at  length  broke  down  the 
passionate  pride  of  Henry.     Humbled  and  helpless, 
he  crossed  the  Alps  in  midwinter,  groping  among 
the   bleak    precipices    and   ice-fields, — the    peasants 
passing  him  in  a  rude  sledge  of  hide  down  those 
dreadful   slopes, — -and   went    to   beg   absolution   of 
Gregory  at  the  mountain  castle  of  Canossa  [1077]. 
History   has  few  scenes  more   dramatic  than  that 
v/hich  shows  the  proud,  irascible,  crest-fallen  young 
sovereign  confronted  with  the  fiery,  little,  indomi- 
table old  man.    To  quote  Gregory's  own  w^ords; — 
'Here    he    came    with    few    attendants,    and    for 
three  days  before  the  gate — his  royal  apparel  laid 
aside,  barefoot,  clad  in  wool,  and  weeping  abun- 
dantly— he   never   ceased    to   implore   the   aid   and 
comfort  of  apostolic   mercy,  till  all  there  present 
were  moved  with  pity  and  compassion;  insomuch 
that,  interceding  for  him   with  many  prayers  and 
tears   they    all   wondered   at    my   strange   severity, 
and  some  even  cried  out  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the    severe    dignity    of    an    apostle    as    the    cruel 
wrath  of   a   tyrant.     Overcome   at   length   by   the 
urgency    of    his   appeal   and    the   entreaties   of   all 
present,  I  relaxed  the  bond  of  anathema,  and  re- 
ceived hira   to   the   favor   of  communion   and  the 
bosom  of   our  holy   Mother  the  Church.'     It  was 
a   truce   which   one   party   did  not   mean   nor  the 
ether  hope  to  keep.     It  was  policy,  not  real  terror 
or    conviction,    that    had    led    Henry    to    humble 
himself  before  the  Pope.     It  was  policy,  not  con- 
trition    or    compassion,     that     had    led     Gregory 
(against  his  better  judgment,  it  is  said)   to  accept 
his   Sovereign's   penance.     In    the   war   of    policy, 
the    man   of   the    world   prevailed.     Freed   of    the 
Church's  curse,  he  quickly  won  back  the  strength 
he   had    lost.      He    overthrew   in    battle   the   rival 
whom   Gregory   upheld.     He   swept   his   rebellious 
lands  with  sword  and  flame.     He  carried  his  vic- 
torious  army    to   Rome,   and    was   there   crowned 
Emperor  by  a  rival   Pope   [1084].     Gregory  him- 
self was  only  saved  by  his  ferocious  allies,  Norman 
and   Saracen,   at   cost   of   the   devastation   of   half 
the   capital, — that   broad   belt   of   ruin   which   still 
covers   the   half    mile   between   the    Coliseum   and 
the  Lateran  gate.     Then,  hardly  rescued  from  the 
popular  wrath,  he  went  away  to  die,  defeated  and 
heart-broken,  at  Salerno,  with  the  almost  despair- 
ing words  on  his  lips:    'I  have  loved  righteousness 
and  hated  iniquity,  and  therefore  I   die  in  exile!' 
But  'a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  or  bones,'  as  a  body 
hath,  and  so  it  will  not  stay  mangled  and  bruised. 
The    victory    lay,    after    all,    with    the    combatant 
who  could  appeal  to  fanaticism  as  well  as  force." 
— J.  H.  Allen,  Cliristia>t  history  in  its  three  great 
periods:    Second    period,   pp.    69-72. — "Meanwhile, 
the   Saxons   had    recognized   Hermann    of   Luxem- 
burg  as   their   King,   but   in   1087   he   resigned  the 
crown;   and  another  claimant,   Eckbert,  Margrave 
of  Meissen,  was  murdered.     The  Saxons  were  now 
Ihoroughly    weary    of    strife,    and    as    years    and 
bitter    experience    had    softened    the    character    of 
Henry,   they   were   the   more  willing   to  return   to 
their  allegiance.     Peace  was  therefore,  for  a  time, 
restored   in   Germany.     The   Papacy   did   not   for- 
give   Henry.      He    was    excommunicated    several 
limes,   and    in    loqi    his   son   Conrad    was   excited 
to    rebel    against    him.      In    1104   a    more    serious 
rebellion  was  headed  by  the  Emperor's  second  son 
Henry,  who  had  been  crowned  King,  on  promising 
not    to   seize   the   government    during    his   father's 
lifetime,  in   loog.     The  Emperor  was  treated  very 
cruelly,    and   had    to   sign   his   own   abdication    at 
Ingelheim   in    1105.     A    last   effort   was    made   on 
his  behalf  by  the  Duke  of  Lotharingia;  but  worn 
out  by  his  sorrows  and  struggles,  Henry   died  in 
.\ugust,   1 106.     His  body   lay  in  a  stone  coffin  in 


an  unconsecrated  chapel  at  Speyer  for  five  years. 
Not  till  nil,  when  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  removed,  was  it  properly  buried. 
Henry  V.  was  not  so  obedient  to  the  Church  as 
the  Papal  party  had  hoped.  He  stoutly  maintained 
the  very  point  which  had  brought  so  much  trouble 
on  his  father.  The  right  of  investiture,  he  de- 
clared, had  always  belonged  to  his  predecessors, 
and  he  was  not  to  give  up  what  they  had  h^ded 
on  to  him.  In  mo  he  went  to  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  army.  Next  year  Pope 
Paschal  II.  was  forced  to  crown  him  Emperor;  but 
as  soon  as*  the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Alps 
again  Paschal  renewed  all  his  old  demands.  The 
struggle  soon  spread  to  Germany.  The  Emperor 
was  excommunicated ;  and  the  discontented  princes, 
as  eager  as  ever  to  break  the  royal  power,  sided 
with  the  Pope  against  him.  Peace  was  not  re- 
stored till  1122,  when  Calixtus  II.  was  Pope.  In 
that  year,  in  a  Diet  held  at  Worms,  both  parties 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  called  the  Concordat 
of  Worms." — J.  Sime,  History  oj  Germany,  ch.  8. 
—"The  long-desired  reconciliation  was  effected  in 
the  form  of  the  following  concordat.  The  em- 
peror renounced  the  right  of  in'vestiture  with  the 
ring  and  crosier,  and  conceded  that  all  bishoprics 
of  the  empire  should  be  filled  by  canonical  elec- 
tion and  free  consecration ;  the  election  of  the 
German  bishops  (not  of  the  Italian  and  Burgun- 
dian)  should  be  held  in  presence  of  the  emperor; 
the  bishops  elect  should  receive  investiture,  but 
only  of  their  fiefs  and  regalia,  by  the  sceptre  in 
Germany  before,  in  Italy  and  in  Burgundy  after, 
their  consecration ;  for  these  grants  they  should 
promise  fidelity  to  the  emperor;  contested  elec- 
tions should  be  decided  by  the  emperor  in  favour 
of  him  who  should  be  considered  by  the  pro- 
vincial synod  to  possess  the  better  right.  Finally 
he  should  restore  to  the  Roman  Church  all  the 
possessions  and  regalia  of  St.  Peter.  This  con- 
vention secured  to  the  Church  many  things,  and 
above  all,  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections. 
Hitherto,  the  different  Churches  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  their  consent  to  elections  that 
had  been  made  by  the  king,  but  now  the  king  was 
pledged  to  consent  to  the  elections  made  by  the 
Churches;  and  although  these  elections  took  place 
in  his  presence,  he  could  not  refuse  his  consent 
and  investiture  without  violating  the  treaty,  in 
which  he  had  promised  that  for  the  future  elec- 
tions should  be  according  to  the  canons.  This, 
and  the  great  difference,  that  the  king,  when  he 
gave  the  ring  and  crosier,  invested  the  bishop 
elect  with  his  chief  dignity,  namely,  his  bishopric, 
but  now  granted  him  by  investiture  with  the  scep- 
tre, only  the  accessories,  namely  the  regalia,  was 
felt  by  Lcthaire,  the  successor  of  Henry,  when 
he  required  of  pope  Innocent  II.  the  restoration 
of  the  right  of  investiture.  Upon  one  important 
point,  the  homage  which  was  to  be  sworn  to 
the  king,  the  concordat  was  silent.  By  not  speak- 
ing of  it,  Calixtus  seemed  to  tolerate  it,  and  the 
Roman  see  therefore  permitted  it,  although  it 
had  been  prohibited  by  Urban  and  Paschal.  It 
is  certain  that  Calixtus  was  as  fully  convinced  as 
his  predecessors,  that  the  condition  of  vassab, 
to  which  bishops  and  abbots  were  reduced  by  their 
oath  of  homage,  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  episcopacy,  or  with 
the  freedom  of  the  (jhurch,  but  he  perhaps  fore- 
saw, that  by  insisting  too  strongly  upon  its  dis- 
continuance, he  might  awaken  again  the  unholy 
war,  and  without  any  hopes  of  benefit,  inflict  many 
evils  upon  the  Church.  Sometime  later  Adrian 
endeavoured  to  free  the  Italian  bishops  from 
ihe   homage,   instead   of   which,   the   emperor  was 
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to  be  content  with  an  oath  of  fidelity:  but  Fred- 
erick I.  would  not  renounce  the  homage  unless 
they  resigned  the  regalia.  [Although,  by  the  Con- 
cordat, direct  appointments  were  taken  out  of  the 
emperor's  hands,  the  power  was  still  largely  his 
as  he  could  practically  invalidate  the  election  of 
a  bishop  if  it  displeased  him  by  refusing  to  confer 
on  him  the  fiefs  and  secular  privileges]  ...  In 
the  following  year  the  concordat  w-as  ratified  in 
the  great  council  of  three  hundred  bishops,  the 
ninth  general  council  of  the  Church,  which  was 
convened  by  Calixtus  in  Rome." — J.  J.  I.  Dollin- 
ger,  History  of  the  church,  v.  3,  pp.  34'S-347- — See 
also  Papacv-:  1056-1122;  Canossa;  Rome:  Medie- 
val city:    1081-1084;  S.^xony:   1073-1075. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory  VII, 
bk.  2. — Comte  C.  F.  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the 
West,  bk.  IQ. — H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  bk.  6-S.— W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Hilde- 
brand  and  his  times. — E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  his- 
torical doctrines  of  the  Middle  .-Iges,  bk.  4. 

1085.— Proclamation  of  Truce  of  God  by 
Henry  IV.  See  Feudalism:  Disastrous  effects  of 
private  wars. 

1101. — Disastrous  Crusade  under  Duke  Welf 
of   Bavaria.      See    Crusades:    1101-1102. 

1125. — Election  of  Lothaire  II,  king,  after- 
wards  emperor. 

1125-1272. — Rise  of  the  college  of  electors. — 
The  election  of  Lothaire  II,  in  1125,  when  a  great 
assembly  of  nobles  and  church  dignitaries  was 
convened  at  Mentz,  and  when  certain  of  the  chiefs 
made  a  selection  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for, 
has  been  regarded  by  some  historians — Hallara, 
Comyn  and  Dunham,  for  example — as  indicating 
the  origin  of  the  German  electoral  college.  They 
have  held  that  a  right  of  "pretaxation,"  or  prelimi- 
nary choice,  was  gradually  acquired  by  certain 
princes,  which  grew  into  the  finally  settled  elec- 
toral right.  But  this  view  is  now  looked  upon 
as  more  than  questionable,  and  is  not  supported 
by  the  best  authorities.  "At  the  election  of  Ru- 
dolph [1272  or  1273  ?)]  we  meet  for  the  first  time 
the  fully  developed  college  of  electors  as  a  single 
electoral  body ;  the  secondary  matter  of  a  doubt 
regarding  what  individuals  composed  it  was  defi- 
nitely settled  before  Rudolph's  reign  had  come 
to  an  end.  How  did  the  college  of  electors  de- 
velop itself  ?  .  .  .  The  problem  is  made  more 
difficult  at  the  outset  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
older  form  of  government  in  Germany  there  can 
be  no  question  at  all  of  a  simple  electoral  right 
in  a  modern  sense.  The  electoral  right  was  amal- 
gamated with  a  hereditary  right  of  that  family 
which  had  happened  to  come  to  the  throne:  it 
was  only  a  right  of  selection  from  among  the 
heirs  available  within  this  family.  Inasmuch  now 
as  such  selection  could — as  well  from  the  whole 
character  of  German  kingship  as  in  consequence  of 
its  amalgamation  with  the  empire — take  place  al- 
ready during  the  lifetime  of  the  ruling  member 
of  the  family,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in 
ages  in  which  the  ruling  race  did  not  die  out 
during  many  generations,  the  right  came  to  be 
at  last  almost  a  mere  form.  Usually  the  king, 
w'ith  the  consent  of  those  who  had  the  right  of 
election,  would,  already  during  his  lifetime,  desig- 
nate as  his  successor  one  of  his  heirs, — if  possible 
his  oldest  son.  Such  was  the  rule  in  the  time 
of  the  Ottos  and  of  the  Salian  [Franconian  line] 
emperors.  It  was  a  rule  which  could  not  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Salian  line,  when  free  elec- 
tions, not  determined  beforehand  by  designation, 
took  place  in  the  years  1125,  1138  and  1152. 
Necessarily  the  element   of  election  now  predomi- 


nated. But  had  any  fixed  order  of  procedure  at 
elections  been  handed  down  from  the  past?  The 
very  principle  of  election  having  been  disregarded 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  for  centuries,  was 
it  any  wonder  that  the  order  of  procedure  should 
also  come  to  be  half  forgotten?  And  had  not 
in  the  meantime  social  readjustments  in  the  elec- 
toral body  so  disturbed  this  order  of  procedure, 
or  such  part  of  it  as  had  been  important  enough 
to  be  preserved,  as  necessarily  to  make  it  seem 
entirely  antiquated  ?  With  these  questions  the 
electoral  assembUes  of  the  year  11 25  as  well  as  of 
the  year  1138  were  brought  face  to  face,  and 
they  found  that  practically  only  those  precedents 
could  be  taken  from  what  seemed  to  have  been 
the  former  customary  mode  of  elections  which 
provided  that  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire  should  first  solemnly  announce 
the  name  of  the  person  elected  and  the  electors 
present  should  do  homage  to  the  new  king.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  the  whole  election,  after  the 
choice  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  been  al- 
ready made.  For  the  material  part  of  the  election, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  part  that  preceded  this 
announcement,  they  found  an  apparently  new  ex- 
pedient. A  committee  was  to  draw  up  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  person  to  be  chosen ;  in  the 
two  cases  in  question  the  manner  of  constituting 
this  committee  differed.  Something  essential  had 
now  been  done  towards  establishing  a  mode  of 
procedure  at  elections  which  should  accord  with 
the  changed  circumstances.  One  case  however  had 
not  been  provided  for  in  these  still  so  informal  and 
uncertain  regulations;  the  case,  namely,  that  those 
taking  part  in  the  election  could  come  to  no  agree- 
ment at  all  with  regard  to  the  person  whose 
choice  was  to  be  solemnly  announced  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz.  And  how  could  men  have  fore- 
seen such  a  case  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century?  Up  till  then  double  elections  had  abso- 
lutely never  taken  place.  Anti-kings  there  had 
been,  indeed,  but  never  two  opposing  kings  elected 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  year  iiqS,  however,  this 
contingency  arose;  Philip  of  Suabia  and  Otto  IV. 
were  contemporaneously  elected  and  the  final 
unanimity  of  choice  that  in  11 52  had  still  been 
counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course  did  not  come 
about.  As  a  consequence  questions  with  regard 
to  the  order  of  procedure  now  came  up  which 
had  hardly  ever  been  touched  upon  before.  First 
and  foremost  this  one:  can  a  better  right  of  one 
of  the  elected  kings  be  founded  on  a  majority 
of  the  votes  obtained?  And  in  connection  with  it 
this  other:  who  on  the  whole  has  a  right  to 
cast  an  electoral  vote  ?  Even  though  men  were 
inclined  now  to  answer  the  first  question  in  the 
affirmative,  the  second,  the  presupposition  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle  that  had 
been  laid  down  in  the  first,  offered  all  the  greater 
difficulties.  Should  one,  after  the  elections  of 
the  years  1125  and  1152  and  after  the  development 
since  1180  of  a  more  circumscribed  class  of  princes 
of  the  realm,  accept  the  existence  of  a  nar- 
rower electoral  committee?  Did  this  have  a  right 
to  elect  exclusively,  or  did  it  only  have  a  simple 
right  of  priority  in  the  matter  of  casting  votes,  or 
perhaps  only  a  certain  precedence  when  the  election 
was  being  discussed?  And  how  were  the  limits 
to  be  fixed  for  the  larger  circle  of  electors  below 
this  electoral  committee?  These  are  questions 
which  the  German  electors  put  to  themselves  less 
soon  and  less  clearly  than  did  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent III.,  whom  they  had  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  double  election  of  the  year  iiqS.  ...  He 
speaks  repeatedly  of  a  narrower  electoral  body 
with  which   rests  chiefly  the  election  of  the  king, 
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and  he  knows  only  princes  as  the  members  of 
this  body.  And  beyond  a  doubt  the  repeated 
expressions  of  opinion  of  the  pope,  as  well  as 
this  whole  matter  of  having  two  kings,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  gave  men  in 
Germany  cause  for  rettection  with  regard  to  these 
weighty  questions  concerning  the  constitutional 
forms  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  most  important 
results  of  this  reflection  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  solution  given  by  the  Sachsenspiegel, 
which  was  compiled  about  1230.  Eike  von  Rep- 
gow  knows  in  his  law-book  only  of  a  precedence 
at  elections  of  a  smaller  committee  of  princes,  but 
mentions  as  belonging  to  this  committee  certain 
particular  princes:  the  three  Rhenish  archbishops, 
the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and — his 
right  being  questionable  indeed — the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. ...  So  far.  at  all  events,  did  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  electors  seem 
to  have  advanced  towards  its  solution  by  the 
year  1230  that  an  especial  electoral  college  of 
particular  persons  was  looked  upon  as  the  nucleus 
of  those  electing.  But  side  by  side  with  this  view 
the  old  theory  still  held  its  own,  that  certainly 
all  princes  at  least  had  an  equal  right  in  the 
election.  Under  Emperor  Frederick  II.  [1212- 
1250],  for  fhstance,  it  was  still  energetically  up- 
held. A  decision  one  way  or  the  other  could 
only  be  reached  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  next  elections  should  actually  be  carried  out. 
Henry  Raspe  was  elected  in  the  year  1246  almost 
exclusively  by  ecclesiastical  princes,  among  them 
the  three  Rhenish  archbishops.  He  was  the  first 
'priest-king'  (Pfaffenkonig) .  The  second  'priest- 
king'  was  William  of  Holland,  He  was  chosen 
by  eleven  princes,  among  whom  was  only  one 
layman,  the  duke  of  Brabant.  The  others  were 
bishops;  among  them,  in  full  force,  the  arch- 
bishops of  the  Rhine.  Present  were  also  many 
counts.  But  William  caused  himself  still  to  be 
subsequently  elected  by  the  duke  of  Saxony  and 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  while  the  king  of 
Bohemia  was  also  not  behindhand  in  acknowledg- 
ing him — that,  too,  with  special  emphasis.  What 
transpired  at  the  double  election  of  Alphonse  and 
Richard  in  the  year  1257  has  not  been  handed 
down  with  perfect  trustworthiness.  Richard 
claimed  later  to  have  been  elected  by  Mainz,  Co- 
logne, the  Palatinate  and  Bohemia ;  .\lphonse  by 
Treves,  Saxony,  Brandenburg  and  Bohemia.  But 
in  addition  to  the  princes  of  these  lands,  other 
German  princes  also  took  part, — according  to  the 
popular  view  by  assenting,  according  to  their  own 
view,  in  part  at  least,  by  actually  electing.  All 
the  same  the  lesson  taught  by  all  these  elections 
is  clear  enough.  The  general  right  of  election 
of  the  princes  disappears  almost  altogether;  a 
definite  electoral  college,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  possessing  almost  exclusively  the  sole  right  of 
electing,  comes  into  prominence,  and  the  compo- 
nent parts  which  made  it  up  correspond  in  sub- 
stance to  the  theory  of  the  Sachsenspiegel.  And 
whatever  in  the  year  1257  is  not  established  firmly 
and  completely  and  in  all  directions,  stands  there 
as  incontrovertible  at  the  election  of  Rudolph 
[1273].  The  electors,  and  they  only,  now  elect; 
all  share  of  others  in  the  election  is  done  away 
with.  Although  in  place  of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 
who  was  at  war  with  Rudolph,  Bavaria  seems  to 
have  been  given  the  electoral  vote,  yet  before  Ru- 
dolph's reign  is  out.  in  the  year  1200,  Bohemia 
at  last  attains  to  the  dignity  which  the  Sachsen- 
spiegel, even  if  with  some  hesitation,  had  assigned 
to  it.  One  of  the  most  important  revolutions 
in  the  German  form  of  government  was  herewith 


accomplished.  From  among  the  aristocratic  class 
of  the  princes  an  oligarchy  had  raised  itself  up, 
a  representation  of  the  princely  provincial  powers 
as  opposed  to  the  king.  Unconsciously,  as  it  were, 
had  it  come  into  being,  not  exactly  desired  by 
any  one  as  a  whole,  nor  yet  the  result  of  a  fixed 
purpose  even  as  regarded  its  separate  parts.  It 
must  clearly  have  corresponded  to  a  deep  and 
elementary  and  gradually  developing  need  of  the 
time.  Undoubtedly  from  a  national  point  of 
view  it  denotes  progress;  henceforward  at  elec- 
tions the  danger  of  'many  heads  many  minds'  was 
avoided ;  the  era  of  double  elections  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end." — K.  Lamprecht,  Deutsche 
Gescliiclile  (It.  from  the  German),  v.  4,  pp.  23- 
28. — In  1356  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  was 
recognized  in  the  Golden  Bull  as  one  of  the  Kur- 
fiirsts, — that  is  as  "one  of  the  Seven  who  have 
a  right  ...  to  choose,  to  'kieren'  the  Romish 
Kaiser;  and  who  are  therefore  called  Kur  Princes, 
Kurfiirste,  or  Electors.  .  .  .  Fiirst  (Prince)  I  sup- 
pose is  equivalent  originally  to  our  noun  of  num- 
ber, 'First.'  The  old  verb  'kieren'  (participle 
'erkoren'  still  in  use,  not  to  mention  'Val-kyr'  and 
other  instances)  is  essentially  the  same  word  as 
our  'choose,'  being  written  'kiesen'  as  well  as 
'kieren.'  Nay,  say  the  etymologists,  it  is  also 
written  'Kiissen'  ('to  kiss,' — to  choose  with  such 
emphasis!),  and  is  not  likely  to  fall  obsolete  in 
that  form. — The  other  Six  Electoral  Dignitaries, 
who  grew  to  Eight  by  degrees,  and  may  be  worth 
noting    once    by    the    readers    of    this    book,   are: 

1.  Three  Ecclesiastical,  Mainz,  Coin,  Trier 
(Mentz,    Cologne,    Treves),    Archbishops    all.  .  .  . 

2.  Three  Secular,  Sachsen,  Pfalz,  Bohmen  (Saxony, 
Palatinate,  Bohemia)  ;  of  which  the  last,  Bohmen, 
since  it  fell  from  being  a  kingdom  in  itself,  to 
being  a  province  of  Austria,  is  not  very  vocal  in 
the  Diets.  These  Six,  with  Brandenburg,  are  the 
Seven  Kurfiirsts  in  old  time;  Septemvirs  of  the 
Country,  so  to  speak.  But  now  Pfalz,  in  the 
Thirty-Years  War  (under  our  Prince  Rupert's 
Father,  whom  the  Germans  call  the  'Winter-King'), 
got  abrogated,  put  to  the  ban,  so  far  as  an 
indignant  Kaiser  could;  and  the  vote  and  Kur  of 
Pfalz  was  given  to  his  Cousin  of  Baiern  (Ba- 
varia),— so  far  as  an  indignant  Kaiser  could  [see 
below:  1621-1623].  However,  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  it  was  found  incompetent  to 
any  Kaiser  to  abrogate  Pfalz,  or  the  like  of  Pfalz,  a 
Kurfiirst  of  the  Empire.  So,  after  jargon  in- 
conceivable, it  was  settled,  that  Pfalz  must  be 
reinstated,  though  with  territories  much  clipped, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  not  the  top  as 
formerly:  and  that  Baiern,  who  could  not  stand 
to  be  balked  after  twenty-years  possession,  must 
be  made  Eighth  Elector  [see  below:  1648]. 
The  Ninth,  we  saw  (Year  1602),  was  Gentleman 
Ernst  of  Hanover  [see  below:  1648-1705]. 
There  never  was  any  Tenth." — T.  Carlyle,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  hk.  2,  ch.  4. — -".Ml  the  rules  and 
requisites  of  the  election  were  settled  by  Charles 
the  Fourth  in  the  Golden  Bull  [see  below:  1347- 
1403],  thenceforward  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
Empire." — J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  empire,  ch.   14. 

12th-13th  centuries.— Causes  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  empire. — "The  whole  difference  be- 
tween French  and  German  constitutional  history 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  word:  to  the  ducal  power, 
after  its  fall,  the  crown  fell  heir  in  France;  the 
lesser  powers,  which  had  been  its  own  allies,  in 
Germany.  The  event  was  the  same,  the  results 
were  different:  in  France  centralization,  in  Ger- 
many disintegration.  The  fall  of  the  power  of 
the  stem-duchies  is  usually  traced  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  mightiest  of  the  dukes,  Henry  the 
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Lion  [see  Saxony;  1178-1183],  who  refused  mili- 
tary service  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
just  when  the  latter  most  needed  him  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Lombards.  .  .  .  The  emperor 
not  only  banned  the  duke,  he  not  only  took  away 
his  duchy  to  bestow  it  elsewhere,  but  he  entirely 
did  away  with  this  whole  form  of  rule.  The 
western  part,  Westphalia,  went  to  the  archbishops 
of  Cologne;  in  the  East  the  different  margraves 
were  completely  freed  from  the  last  remnants  of 
dependence  that  might  have  continued  to  exist. 
In  the  intervening  space  the  little  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  lords  came  to  be  directly  under  the 
emperor  without  a  trace  of  an  intermediate  power 
and  with  the  title  of  bishop  or  abbot,  imperial 
count,  or  prince.  If  one  of  these  lords,  Bernard 
of  Ascanium,  received  the  title  of  Sa.xon  duke,  that 
title  no  longer  betokened  the  head  of  a  stem  or 
nation  but  simply  an  honorary  distinction  above 
other  counts  and  lords.  What  happened  here  had 
already  begun  to  take  place  in  the  other  duchy 
of  the  Guelphs,  in  Bavaria,  through  the  detachment 
from  it  of  -Austria ;  sooner  or  later  the  same  process 
came  about  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  With 
the  fall  of  the  old  stem-duchies  those  lesser  powers 
which  had  been  under  their  shadow  or  subject 
to  them  gained  everywhere  an  increase  of  power; 
partly  by  this  acquiring  the  ducal  title  as  an 
honorary  distinction  by  the  ruler  of  a  smaller  dis- 
trict, partly  by  joining  rights  of  the  intermediate 
powers  that  had  just  been  removed  to  their  own 
jurisdictions  and  thus  coming  into  direct  de 
pendence  on  the  empire.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  territorial  supremacy.  The  'dominus 
terrae'  comes  to  feel  himself  no  longer  as  a  persoit 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  but  as  lord  in  his 
own  land.  ...  As  to  the  cities,  behind  their  walls 
remnants  of  old  Germanic  liberty  had  been  pre- 
served. Especially  in  the  residences  of  the  bishops 
had  artisans  and  merchants  thriven  and  these 
classes  had  gradually  thrown  off  their  bondage, 
forming,  both  together,  the  new  civic  community. 
.  .  The  burghers  could  find  no  better  way  to 
show  their  independence  of  the  princes  than  that 
the  community  itself  should  exercise  the  rights  of 
a  territorial  lord  over  its  members.  Thus  did  the 
cities  as  well  as  the  principalities  come  to  form 
separate  territories,  only  that  the  latter  had  a 
monarchical,  the  former  a  republican  form  of 
government.  ...  It  is  a  natural  question  to  ask, 
on  the  whole,  when  this  new  formation  of  terri- 
tories was  completed.  .  .  .  The  question  ought 
really  only  to  be  put  in  a  general  way:  at  what 
period  in  German  history  is  it  an  established  fact 
that  there  are  in  the  empire  and  under  the  empire 
separate  territorial  powers  (principalities  and 
cities)  ?  As  such  a  period  we  can  designate  ap- 
proximately the  end  of  the  12th  and  beginning 
of.  the  13th  centuries.  From  that  time  on  the 
double  nature  of  imperial  power  and  of  territorial 
power  is  an  established  fact  and  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  these  two  make  up  the  whole  internal 
history  of  later  times.  .  .  .  The  last  ruler  who 
had  spread  abroad  the  glory  of  the  imperial  name 
had  been  Frederick  II.  For  a  long  time  after  him 
no  one  had  worn  the  imperial  crown  at  all,  and 
of  those  kings  who  reigned  during  a  whole  quarter 
of  a  century  not  one  succeeded  in  making  himself 
generally  recognized.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  duties  of  the  state,  if  they  were  fulfilled  at 
all,  were  fulfilled  by  the  territorial  powers.  Those 
are  the  years  which  pass  by  the  name  of  the 
interregnum.  .  .  .  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  and  his 
successors,  chosen  from  the  most  different  houses 
and  pursuing  the  most  different  policies,  have  quite 
the    same    position    in    two    regards:    on    the    one 


hand  the  crown,  in  the  weak  state  in  which  it 
had  emerged  from  the  interregnum,  saw  itself  com- 
pelled to  make  permanent  concessions  to  the  ter- 
ritorial powers  in  order  to  maintain  itself  from 
one  moment  to  another;  on  the  other  hand  it  finds 
no  refuge  for  itself  but  in  the  constant  striving 
to  found  its  own  power  on  just  such  privileged 
territories.  When  the  kings  strive  to  make  the 
princes  and  cities  more  powerful  by  giving  them 
numerous  privileges,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
bringing  together  a  dynastic  appanage  to  gain  for 
themselves  an  influential  position:  this  is  no  policy 
that  wavers  between  conceding  and  maintaining 
.  .  .  The  crown  can  only  keep  its  place  above  the 
territories  by  first  recognizing  the  territorial  pow- 
ers and  then,  through  just  such  a  recognized  terri- 
torial power  by  creating  for  itself  the  means  of 
upholding  its  rights.  .  .  .  The  next  great  step  in 
the  onward  progress  of  the  territorial  power  was 
the  codification  of  the  privileges  which  the  chief 
princes  had  obtained.  Of  the  law  called  the 
'Golden  Bull'  only  the  one  provision  is  generally 
known,  that  the  seven  electors  shall  choose  the  em- 
peror; yet  so  completely  does  the  document  in 
question  draw  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire  into 
the  range  of  its  provisions  that  for  centuries  it 
could  pass  for  that  empire's  fundamental  law.  It 
is  true  that  for  the  most  part  it  difl  not  create 
a  new  system  of  legislation,  but  only  sanctioned 
what  already  existed.  But  for  the  position  of  all 
the  princes  it  was  significant  enough  that  the  seven 
most  considerable  among  them  were  granted  an  in- 
dependence which  comprised  sovereign  rights,  and 
this  not  by  way  of  a  privilege  but  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  A  sharply  defined  goal,  and 
herein  lies  the  deepest  significance,  was  thus  set 
up  at  which  the  lesser  territories  could  aim  and 
which,  after  three  centuries  they  were  to  at- 
tain. .  .  .  This  movement  was  greatly  furthered 
when  on  the  threshold  of  modern  times  the  burn- 
ing question  of  church  reform,  after  waiting  in 
vain  to  be  taken  up  by  the  emperor,  was  taken 
up  by  the  lower  classes,  but  with  revolutionary 
excesses.  .  .  .  The  mightiest  intellectual  movement 
of  German  history  found  at  last  its  only  political 
mainstay  in  the  territories.  .  .  .  This  whole  de- 
velopment, finally,  found  its  political  and  legal 
completion  through  the  Thirty  Years  War  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  concluded  it.  The  new 
law  which  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  [1648]  now 
gave  to  the  empire  proclaimed  expressly  that 
all  territories  should  retain  their  rights,  espe- 
cially the  right  of  making  alliances  among  them- 
selves and  with  foreigners  so  long  as  it  could  be 
done  without  violating  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  Herewith  the  ter- 
ritories were  proclaimed  .  .  .  states  under  the  em- 
pire."— I.  Jastrow,  Gescbichte  des  deiitschen  Ein- 
heitstraums  und  seiner  Erfiilliing  (tr.  from  the 
German),  pp.  30-37. 

1138-1197. — House  of  Swabia,  or  the  Hohen- 
staufen. — Its  struggles  in  Germany  and  Italy. — 
Factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. — Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  cities. — Henry  VI 
and  the  Sicilian  kingdom. — On  the  death  of 
Henry  A',  in  1125  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Franconia  became  extinct  Frederick,  duke  of 
Swabia,  and  his  brother  Conrad,  duke  of  the 
Franks,  were  grandchildren  of  Henry  IV  on  their 
mother's  side,  and,  inheriting  the  patrimonial  es- 
tates, were  plainly  the  heirs  of  the  crown,  if  the 
crown  was  to  be  recognized  as  hereditary  and 
dynastic.  But  jealousy  of  their  house  and  a  de- 
sire to  reassert  the  elective  dependence  of  the 
imperial  office  prevailed  against  their  claims  and 
their   ambition.     At    an   election    which    was   de- 
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nounced  as  irregular,  the  choice  fell  upon  Lothaire 
of  Saxony.  The  old  imperial  family  was  not  only 
set  aside,  but  its  bitterest  enemies  were  raised 
over  it.  The  consequences  were  a  feud  and  a 
struggle  which  grew  and  widened  into  the  long- 
lasting,  far-reaching,  historical  conflict  of  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines  (see  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines; 
Sajcony:  1 1 78- 1 1 83).  The  Saxon  emperor  Lo- 
thaire found  his  strongest  support  in  the  great 
Wolf,  VVelf,  or  Guelf  nobleman,  Henry  the  Proud, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  he  (Lothaire)  now 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  toeether  with 
the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  and  whom  he  intended 
to  make  his  successor  on  the  imperial  throne. 
But  the  scheme   failed.     On   Lothaire's  death,  in 


the  breaking  up  of  the  old  powerful  duchy  of 
Saxony.  But  Italy  was  the  great  historical  field 
of  the  energies  and  the  ambitions  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufen emperors.  There,  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  (Frederick  Redbeard,  as  the  Italians  called 
him),  the  second  of  the  line,  and  Frederick  II, 
his  adventurous  grandson,  fought  their  long, 
losing  battle  with  the  popes  and  with  the  city- 
republics  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany. — U.  Balzani, 
Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen. — Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  elected  Emperor  in  1152,  passed  into  Italy 
in  1154.  Milan,  the  most  powerful  city  of  Lom- 
bardy, had  gained  the  hatred  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns  by  her  tyrannical  acts.  When  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Emperor  appeared,  to  protest 
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1 138,  the  partisans  of  the  Swabian  family  carried 
the  election  of  Conrad  (the  Crusader — see  Cku- 
SADES:  1 147- 1 149),  and  the  dynasty  most  com- 
monly called  Hohenstaufen  rose  to  power.  It 
took  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen  from  its  original 
family  seat  on  the  lofty  hill  of  Staufen,  in  Swabia, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Rems.  Its  party,  in 
the  wars  and  factions  of  the  time,  received  the 
name  of  the  Waiblingen,  from  the  birth-place  of 
the  Swabian  duke  Frederick — the  little  town  of 
Waiblingen  in  Franconia.  Under  the  tongue 
of  the  Italians,  when  these  party  names  and  war- 
cries  were  carried  across  the  Alps,  Waiblingen  be- 
came Ghibelline  and  W^elf  became  Guelf.  During 
the  first  half  century  of  the  reign  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen, the  history  of  Germany  is  the  history, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  strife  in  which  the 
Guelf  dukes,  Henry  the  Proud  and  Henry  the 
Lion,  are  the  central  figures,  and  which  ended  in 


against  the  treatment  of  Lodi,  they  were  insulted 
and  the  imperial  seal  trampled  upon.  Frederick 
"came  there  on  the  invitation  of  the  Pope,  of 
the  Prince  of  Capua,  and  of  the  towns  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  ambition  of  Milan.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  German  feudatories,  a 
splendid  and  imposing  array.  His  first  object  was 
to  crush  the  power  of  Milan,  and  to  exalt  that 
of  Pavia,  the  head  of  the  rival  league.  Nothing 
could  stand  against  him.  At  Viterbo  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the  Pope  and  in 
return  for  this  submission  he  received  the  crown 
from  the  Pontiff's  hands  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  He  returned  northwards  by  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  dismissed  his  army  at  Ancona.  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  safely  into  Bavaria.  His  pas- 
sage left  little  that  was  solid  and  durable  behind 
it.  He  had  effected  nothing  against  the  King  of 
Naples.     His   friendship   with   the   Pope   was  illu- 
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sory  and  short-lived.  The  dissensions  of  the 
North,  which  had  been  hushed  for  a  moment  by 
his  presence,  broke  out  again  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned.  He  had,  however,  received  the  crown 
of  Charles  the  Great  from  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  But  Frederick  was  not  a  man 
to  brook  easily  the  miscarriage  of  his  designs.  In 
1158  he  collected  another  army  at  Ulm.  Brescia 
was  quickly  subdued;  Lodi,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Milanese,  was  rebuilt,  and  Milan  it- 
self was  reduced  to  terms.  This  peace  lasted  but 
for  a  short  time;  Milan  revolted,  and  was  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  The  fate  of  Cre- 
mona taught  the  Milanese  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect from  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor.  After 
a  desultory  warfare,  regular  siege  was  laid  to  the 
town.  On  March  i,  1162,  Milan,  reduced  by 
famine,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  a  fortnight 
later  all  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
town.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  was  partitioned 
out  among  the  most  pitiless  enemies  of  its  former 
greatness,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi,  of  Cre- 
mona, of  Pavia,  of  Novara,  and  of  Como  were 
encouraged  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  de- 
feated rival.  For  six  days  the  imperial  army  la- 
boured to  overturn  the  walls  and  public  build- 
ings, and  when  the  emperor  left  for  Pavia,  on 
Palm  Sunday  1162,  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  city 
was  standing.  This  terrible  vengeance  produced 
a  violent  reaction.  The  homeless  fugitives  were 
received  by  their  ancient  enemies,  and  local  jeal- 
ousies were  merged  in  common  hatred  of  the 
common  foe.  [They  were  further  angered  and 
alarmed  by  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  towards 
their  governmental  prerogatives.  In  1158  at  the 
assembly  of  Roneaglia,  Frederick  had  secured  a  de- 
cision from  those  versed  in  the  Roman  law  that 
he  was  feudal  suzerain  of  the  Lombard  towns, 
unless  they  could  show  legal  proof  of  their  inde- 
pendence.] Frederick  had  already  been  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Alexander  III  as  the  sup- 
porter of  his  rival  Victor.  Verona  undertook 
to  be  the  public  vindicator  of  discontent.  Five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Milan  the  Lom- 
bard league  numbered  fifteen  towns  amongst  its 
members.  Venice,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Treviso, 
Ferrara,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona.  Milan,  Lodi, 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  The 
confederatioji  solemnly  engaged  to  expel  the  Em- 
peror from  Italy.  The  towns  on  the  frontier 
of  Piedmont  asked  and  obtained  admission  to  the 
league,  and  to  mark  the  dawn  of  freedom  a  new 
town  was  founded  on  the  low  marshy  ground 
which  is  drained  by  the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro, 
and  which  afterwards  witnessed  the  victory  of 
Marengo.  It  was  named  by  its  founders  Ales- 
sandria, in  honour  of  the  Pope,  who  had  vindi- 
cated their  independence  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
Lombard  league  had  unfortunately  a  very  im- 
perfect constitution.  It  had  no  common  treasure, 
no  uniform  rules  for  the  apportionment  of  con- 
tributions; it  existed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  against  the  external  foe.  The  time  was 
not  yet  come  when  self-sacrifice  and  self-abnega- 
tion could  lay  the  foundations  of  a  united  Italy. 
Frederick  spent  six  years  in  preparing  vengeance. 
In  1 1 74  he  laid  siege  to  the  new  Alexandria,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  taking  it.  A  severe  struggle 
took  place  two  years  later.  In  11 76  a  new  army 
arrived  from  Germany,  and  on  May  2q  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  entirely  defeated  at  Legnano. 
In  1876  the  seventh  hundred  anniversary  of  the 
battle  was  celebrated  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
gained,  and  it  is  still  regarded  as  the  birthday 
of  Italian  freedom." — O.  Browning,  Guelphs  and 
Gliibellines,  ch.   1. — See  also   Italy:    1154-1162  to 


1174-1183;  PAPACTi':  1122-1250. — "The  end  was 
that  the  Emperor  had  to  make  peace  with  both 
the  Pope  and  the  cities,  and  in  1183  the  rights 
of  the  cities  were  acknowledged  in  a  treaty  or 
law  of  the  Empire,  passed  at  Constanz  or  Con- 
stance in  Swabia.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  Frederick  went  on  the  third  Crusade,  and 
died  on  the  way  [see  Crusades:  1188-1192]. 
Frederick  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  the 
Sixth,  who  had  already  been  chosen  King,  and 
who  in  the  next  year,  iiQi,  was  crowned  Em- 
peror. The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  con- 
quest of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed 
in  right  of  his  wife  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
the  first  King  William." — E.  A.  Freeman,  General 
sketch  of  European  history,  ch.  11. — The  Normans 
had  settled  in  Sicily  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  had  gradually  taken  the  country  from  the 
local  rulers.  In  1059  one  of  the  Norman  leaders 
(Robert  Guiscard)  was  recognized  by  the  Pope 
as  his  vassal.  By  1140  these  adventurers  had 
seized  all  of  southern  Italy  and  united  it  to  their 
Sicilian  domains,  thus  raising  up  a  powerful  rival 
state  to  that  of  the  popes.  "The  death  of  Wil- 
liam [King  of  Sicily]  leaving  Constance  as  his 
heir,  occurred  just  before  that  of  Frederic  I,  and 
was  the  welcome  excuse  to  Henry  VI  for  lead- 
ing an  army  into  southern  Italy  and  enforcing  by 
arms  his  claims  to  a  crown  over  which  he  had 
no  other  right.  The  imperial  title  which  he  took 
by  the  way  in  iigi  could  add  nothing  to  his  claim 
in  southern  Italy,  since  the  Norman  kingdom 
had  never,  except  in  the  vaguest  terms,  ac- 
knowledged the  over-lordship  of  the  emperor.  Its 
constitution  was  a  new  one,  borrowed  from  Nor- 
man ideas,  and  its  people  were  as  passionately 
attached  to  their  dynasty  as  they  were  passion- 
ately hostile  to  anything  like  German  interfer- 
ence. This  loyalty  found  its  expression  in  a 
determined  resistance  under  the  leadership  of  Tan- 
cred,  an  illegitimate  member  of  the  house  of 
Hauteville.  It  was  four  years  before  Henry,  after 
the  most  desperate  struggle,  was  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  crown." — E.  Emerton,  Medieval 
Europe,   pp.  315-316. 

Also  in:  F.  Kiihn,  Barbarossa.— H.  Prutz, 
Kaiser  Friedrich  I. — G.  B.  Adams,  Medieval  civH- 
izalion,  pp.  247-254. — H.  von  Bunau,  Leben  und 
Thalen  Friedrichs   I. 

1142-1152. — Creation  of  the  electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg.    See  Bfaxdexbukg:    1142-1152. 

1156. — Margravate  of  Austria  created  a 
duchy.     See  Aiistria:   805-1246. 

1178-1553. — Dissolution  of  duchy  of  Saxony 
under  Henry  the  Lion. — House  of  Wettin. — AI- 
bertine  and  Ernestine  lines  of  House  of  Saxony. 
See  Saxony:    1178-1183;    11S0-1553. 

1180-1214. — Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  acquired  by  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. 
See   Bav.^kia:    ii 80- 13 56. 

1196-1197. — Fourth  Crusade.  See  Crusades: 
1106-1197. 

1197-1250. — Frederick  II  of  Hohenstaufen. — 
His  abilities  and  shortcomings. — Revolts  put 
down  in  Germany. — Attachment  to  Sicily  and 
conflicts  with  the  papacy. — Successful  Crusade. 
— "He  [Henry  VI]  died  in  1197,  leaving  his  son 
Frederick,  a  young  child,  who  had  already  been 
chosen  King  in  Germany,  and  who  succeeded  as 
hereditary  King  in  Sicily.  The  Norman  Kingdom 
of  Sicily  thus  came  to  an  end,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  continued  through  Frederick,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  Norman  Kings  through  h's 
mother.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
the  election  of  young  Frederick  seems  to  have 
been    quite    forgotten,    and    the    crown    was    dis- 
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puted  between  his  uncle  Philip  of  Swabia  and 
Otto  of  Saxony.  He  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
who  had  been  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  but 
who  had  lost  the  more  part  of  his  dominions  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  [Henry  the 
Guelf  leader  had  refused  to  assist  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa at  the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  on  his 
return  from  Italy  Frederick  had  banished  him  and 
divided  the  duchy  of  Saxony.]  Otto's  mother 
was  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England.  .  .  .  Both  Kings  were  crowned,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Philip,  Otto  was  crowned  Em- 
peror in  1209.  But  presently  young  Frederick 
was  again  chosen,  and  in  1220  he  was  crowned 
Emperor,  and  reigned  thirty  years  till  his  death 
in  1250.  This  Frederick  the  Second,  who  joined 
together  so  many  crowns,  was  called  the  Wonder 
of  the  World.  And  he  well  deserved  the  name, 
for  perhaps  no  King  that  ever  reigned  had 
greater  natural  gifts,  and  in  thought  and  learn- 
ing he  was  far  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
In  his  own  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  could  do  pretty 
much  as  he  pleased,  and  it  flourished  wonder- 
fully in  his  time.  But  in  Germany  and  Italy  he 
had  constantly  to  struggle  against  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  In  Germany  he  had  to  win  the  support 
of  the  Princes  by  granting  them  privileges  which 
did  much  to  undermine  the  royal  power,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  showed  no  favour  to  the  rising 
power  of  the  cities.  In  Italy  he  had  endless 
strivings  with  one  Pope  after  another,  with  In- 
nocent the  Third,  Honorius  the  Third,  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  and  Innocent  the  Fourth;  as  well  as 
with  the  Guelfic  cities,  which^  withstood  him 
much  as  they  had  withstood  his  grandfather. 
He  was  more  than  once  excommunicated  by  the 
Popes,  and  in  1245  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth 
held  a  Council  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  professed 
to  depose  the  Emperor.  More  than  one  King 
was  chosen  in  opposition  to  him  in  Germany, 
just  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  there  were  civil  wars  all  his  time, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  while  a  great  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  beginning  to 
slip  away  from  the  Empire  altogether." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  General  sketch  of  European  history,  ch. 
II. — "It  is  probable  that  there  never  lived  a  hu- 
man being  endowed  with  greater  natural  gifts,  or 
whose  natural  gifts  were,  according  to  the  means 
afforded  him  by  his  age,  more  sedulously  culti- 
vated, than  the  last  Emperor  of  the  House  of 
Swabia.  There  seems  to  be  no  aspect  of  human 
nature  which  was  not  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  in  his  person.  In  versatility  of  gifts,  in 
what  we  may  call  manysidedness  of  character, 
he  appears  as  a  sort  of  mediaeval  Alkibiades, 
while  he  was  undoubtedly  far  removed  from  Al- 
kibiades' utter  lack  of  principle  or  steadiness  of 
any  kind.  Warrior,  statesman,  lawgiver,  scholar, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  compass  of  the  political 
or  intellectual  world  of  his  age,  which  he  failed 
to  grasp.  In  an  age  of  change,  when,  in  every 
corner  of  Europe  and  civilized  Asia,  old  king- 
doms, nations,  systems,  were  falling  and  new 
ones  rising,  Frederick  was  emphatically  the  man 
of  change,  the  author  of  things  new  and  unheard 
of — he  was  stupor  mundi  et  immutator  mirabilis. 
A  suspected  heretic,  a  suspected  Mahometan,  he 
was  the  subject  of  all  kinds  of  absurd  and  self- 
contradictory  charges;  but  the  charges  mark  real 
features  in  the  character  of  the  man.  He  was 
something  unlike  any  other  Emperor  or  arty 
other  man.  ...  Of  all  men,  Frederick  the  Second 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  founder  of 
something,  the  beginner  of  some  new  era,  politi- 
cal or  intellectual.    He  was  a  man  to  whom  some 


great  institution  might  well  have  looked  back  as 
its  creator,  to  whom  some  large  body  of  men, 
some  sect  or  party  or  nation  might  well  have 
looked  back  as  their  prophet  or  founder  or  deliv- 
erer. But  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men 
has  left  behind  him  no  such  memory  while  men 
whose  gifts  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  his 
are  reverenced  as  founders  by  grateful  nations, 
churches,  political  and  philosophical  parties. 
Frederick  in  fact  founded  nothing,  and  he  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  many  things.  His 
great  charters  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
princes  of  Germany  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
Imperial  power,  while  he,  to  say  the  least,  looked 
coldly  on  the  rising  power  of  the  cities  and  on 
those  commercial  Leagues  which  were  in  his 
time  the  best  element  of  German  political  life. 
In  fact,  in  whatever  a.spect  we  look  at  Frederick 
the  Second,  we  find  him,  not  the  first,  but  the 
last,   of    every   series    to    which    he    belongs.     An 
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English  writer  [Capgrave],  two  hundred  years 
after  his  time,  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  he 
was  really  the  last  Emperor.  He  was  the  last 
Prince  in  whose  style  the  Imperial  titles  do  not 
seem  a  mockery;  he  was  the  last  under  whose 
rule  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  retained  any 
practical  connexion  with  one  another  and  with 
the  ancient  capital  of  all.  ...  He  was  not  only 
the  last  Emperor  of  the  whole  Empire;  he  might 
almost  be  called  the  last  King  of  its  several  King- 
doms. After  his  time  Burgundy  vanishes  as  a 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Italy  too,  after  Frederick,  van- 
ishes as  a  kingdom ;  any  later  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  in  Italy  was  somethog  which 
came  and  went  wholly  by  fits  and  starts.  .  .  . 
Germany  did  not  utterly  vanish,  or  utterly  split 
in  pieces,  like  the  sister  kingdoms;  but  after 
Frederick  came  the  Great  Interregnum,  and  after 
the  Great  Interregnum  the  royal  power  in  Ger- 
many never  was  what  it  had  been  before.  In 
his  hereditary  Kingdom  of  Sicily  he  was  not  ab- 
solutely the  last  of  his  dynasty,  for  his  son  Man- 
fred ruled  prosperously  and  gloriously  for  some 
years  after  his  death.     But  it  is  none  the  less  clear 
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that  from  Frederick's  time  the  Sicilian  Kingdom 
was  doomed.  .  .  .  Still  more  conspicuously  than 
all  was  Frederick  the  last  Christian  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  last  baptized  man  who  really  ruled 
the  Holy  Land  or  wore  a  crown  in  the  Holy 
City.  ...  In  the  world  of  elegant  letters  Fred- 
erick has  some  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
founder  of  that  modern  Italian  language  and  lit- 
erature which  first  assumed  a  distinctive  shape 
at  his  Sicilian  court.  But  in  the  wider  field  of 
political  history  Frederick  appears  nowhere  as  a 
creator,  but  rather  everywhere  as  an  involuntary 
destroyer.  .  .  .  Under  Frederick  the  Empire  and 
everything  connected  with  it  seems  to  crumble 
and  decay  while  preserving  its  external  splen- 
dour. As  soon  as  its  brilliant  possessor  is  gone,  it 
at  once  falls  asunder.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
one  who  in  mere  genius,  in  mere  accomplish- 
ments, was  surely  the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
wore  a  crown,  a  prince  who  held  the  greatest 
place  on  earth,  and  who  was  concerned  during  a 
long  reign  in  some  of  the  greatest  transactions 
of  one  of  the  greatest  ages,  seems  never,  even 
from  his  own  flatterers,  to  have  received  that 
title  of  Great  which  has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  far  smaller  men.  .  .  .  Many  causes  combined 
to  produce  this  singular  result,  that  a  man  of  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  Frederick,-  and  possessed 
of  every  advantage  of  birth,  office,  and  oppor- 
tunity, should  have  had  so  little  direct  effect 
upon  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to  attribute 
his  failure  to  the  many  and  great  faults  of  his 
moral  character.  Doubtless  they  were  one  cause 
among  others.  But  a  man  who  influences  future 
ages  is  not  necessarily  a  good  man.  .  .  .  The 
weak  side  in  the  brilliant  career  of  Frederick  is 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  partly  inherent  in 
his  character,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself.  Capable 
of  every  part,  and  in  fact  playing  every  part  by 
turns,  he  had  no  single  definite  object,  pursued 
honestly  and  steadfastly,  throughout  his  whole 
life.  With  all  his  powers,  with  all  his  briliancy, 
his  course  throughout  life  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  manner  determined  for  him  by  others.  He  was 
ever  drifting  into  wars,  into  schemes  of  policy, 
which  seem  to  be  hardly  ever  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. He  was  the  mightiest  and  most  dangerous 
adversary  that  the  Papacy  ever  had.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  withstood  the  Papacy 
from  any  personal  choice,  or  as  the  voluntary 
champion  of  any  opposing  principle.  He  be- 
came the  enemy  of  the  Papacy,  he  planned 
schemes  which  involved  the  utter  overthrow  of 
Papacy,  yet  he  did  so  simply  because  he  found 
that  no  Pope  would  ever  let  him  alone.  .  .  . 
The  most  really  successful  feature  in  Frederick's 
career,  his  acquisition  of  Jerusalem  [see  Cru- 
sades: I2i6-i22g],  is  not  only  a  mere  episode 
in  his  life,  but  it  is  something  that  was  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  him  against  his  will,  .  .  . 
With  other  Crusaders  the  Holy  War  was,  in  some 
cases,  the  main  business  of  their  lives;  in  all 
cases  it  was  something  seriously  undertaken  as  a 
matter  either  of  policy  or  of  religious  duty.  But 
the  Crusade  of  the  man  who  actually  did  recover 
the  Holy  City  is  simply  a  grotesque  episode  in 
his  life.  Excommunicated  for  not  going,  ex- 
communicated again  for  going,  excommunicated 
again  for  coming  back,  threatened  on  every  side, 
he  still  went,  and  he  succeeded.  What  others 
had  failed  to  win  by  arms,  he  contrived  to  win 
by  address,  and  all  that  came  of  his  success  was 
that  it  was  made  the  ground  of  fresh  accusations 
against  him.  .  .  .  For  a  man  to  influence  his 
age,  be  must  in  some  sort  belong  to  his  age.    He 
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should  be  above  it,  before  it,  but  he  should  not 
be  foreign  to  it.  .  .  .  But  Frederick  belongs  to 
no  age;  intellectually  he  is  above  his  own  age, 
above  every  age;  morally  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  he  was  below  his  age;  but  in  nothing  was 
he  of  his  age." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Emperor  Fred- 
erick the  Second  (Historical  essays,  v.  i,  essay 
10.) — For  an  account  of  Frederick's  brilliant 
Sicilian  court,  and  of  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  reign  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as 
of  the  end  of  his  family,  in  the  tragical  deaths  of 
his  son  Manfred  and  his  grandson  Conradin  (1268), 
see   Italy:    1183-1250. 

Also  in:  T.  L.  Kington,  History  of  Frederick 
the  Second. — J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  empire,  ch. 
10-13. — H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, bk.  8,  ch.  7,  bk.  9. — G.  B.  Adams,  Medieval 
civilization,  pp.    255-257. 

13th  century. — Rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
— Growth  of  free  towns.  See  Hansa  towns; 
Bruges:  I3th-i5th  centuries;  Federal  govern- 
ment; Medieval  leagues  in  Germany;  Suffrage, 
Manhood:   1300-1600. 

13th  century. — Cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
petty  principalities  and  states. — "While  the 
duchies  and  counties  of  Germany  retained  their 
original  character  of  offices  or  governments,  they 
were  of  course,  even  though  considered  as  heredi- 
tary, not  subject  to  partition  among  children. 
When  they  acquired  the  nature  of  fiefs,  it  was 
still  consonant  to  the  principles  of  a  feudal  ten- 
ure that  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  primogeniture;  an  inferior  pro- 
vision or  appanage,  at  most,  being  reserved  for 
the  younger  children.  The  law  of  England  fa- 
voured the  eldest  exclusively;  that  of  France 
gave  him  great  advantages.  But  in  Germany  a 
different  rule  began  to  prevail  about  the  thir- 
teenth century.  An  equal  partition  of  the  in- 
heritance, without  the  least  regard  to  priority  of 
birth,  was  the  general  law  of  its  principalities. 
Sometimes  this  was  effected  by  undivided  pos- 
session, or  tenancy  in  common,  the  brothers  re- 
siding together,  and  reigning  jointly.  This  tended 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  dominion ;  but  as 
it  was  frequently  incommodious,  a  more  usual 
practice  was  to  divide  the  territory.  From 
such  partitions  are  derived  those  numerous  inde- 
pendent principalities  of  the  same  house,  many 
of  which  still  subsist  in  Germany.  In  1589  there 
were  eight  reigning  princes  of  the  Palatine  family ; 
and  fourteen,  in  1675,  of  that  of  Saxony.  Origi- 
nally these  partitions  were  in  general  absolute 
and  without  reversion;  but,  as  their  effect  in 
weakening  families  became  evident,  a  practice 
was  introduced  of  making  compacts  of  reciprocal 
succession,  by  which  a  fief  was  prevented  from 
escheating  to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male  pos- 
terity of  the  first  feudatory  should  be  extinct. 
Thus,  while  the  German  empire  survived,  all  the 
princes  of  Hesse  or  of  Saxony  had  reciprocal 
contingencies  of  succession,  or  what  our  lawyers 
call  cross-remainders,  to  each  other's  dominions. 
A  different  system  was  gradually  adopted.  By 
the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  the  electoral  ter- 
ritory, that  is,  the  particular  district  to  which  the 
electoral  suffrage  was  inseparably  attached,  be- 
came incapable  of  partition,  and  was  to  descend 
to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  15th  century  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  set  the  first  example  of  establish- 
ing primogeniture  by  law;  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  dismembered  from  it 
for  the  benefit  of  younger  branches;  but  it  was 
declared  that  all  the  other  dominions  of  the 
family  should  for  the  future  belong  exclusively  to 
the    reigning    elector.     This    politic    measure    was 
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adopted  in  several  other  families;  but,  even  in 
the  1 6th  century,  the  prejudice  was  not  removed, 
and  some  German  princes  denounced  curses  on 
their  posterity,  if  they  should  introduce  the  im- 
pious custom  of  primogeniture.  .  .  Weakened  by 
these  subdivisions,  the  principalities  of  Germany  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  shrink  to  a  more 
and  more  diminutive  size  in  the  scale  of  nations." 
— H.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  cit.  5— See  also 
Cities,  Imperial  and  free,  of  Germany. 

1212. — Children's  Crusade.  See  Crusades: 
1212. 

1214. — Battle  of  Bouvines  against  French.  See 
BouviNES,  Battle  of. 

1231-1315. — Relations  of  the  Swiss  Forest 
Cantons  to  the  empire  and  to  the  House  of 
Austria.  See  Switzerland:  Three  Forest  Can- 
tons. 

1250-1272. — Degradation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire. — Great  Interregnum. — Anarchy  and  dis- 
order universal. — Election  of  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg. — "With  Frederick  Ithe  Second]  fell  the  Em- 
pire. From  the  ruin  that  overwhelmed  the  great- 
est of  its  houses  it  emerged,  living  indeed,  and 
destined  to  a  long  life,  but  so  shattered,  crippled, 
and  degraded,  that  it  could  never  more  be  to 
Europe  and  to  Germany  what  it  once  had  been. 
.  .  .  The  German  kingdom  broke  down  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  be  uni- 
versal sovereign  Germany  had  sacrificed  her  own 
political  e.xistence.  The  necessity  which  their 
projects  in  Italy  and  disputes  with  the  Pope 
laid  the  Emperors  under  of  purchasing  by  con- 
cessions the  support  of  their  own  princes,  the 
ease  with  which  in  their  absence  the  magnates 
could  usurp,  the  difficulty  which  the  monarch 
returning  found  in  resuming  the  privileges  of 
his  crown,  the  temptation  to  revolt  and  set  up 
pretenders  to  the  throne  which  the  Holy  See 
held  out,  these  were  the  causes  whose  steady  ac- 
tion laid  the  foundation  of  that  territorial  in- 
dependence which  rose  into  a  stable  fabric  at  the 
era  of  the  Great  Interregnum.  Frederick  II.  had 
by  two  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  A.  D.  1220  and  1232, 
granted,  or  rather  confirmed,  rights  already  cus- 
tomary, such  as  to  give  the  bishops  and  nobles 
legal  sovereignty  in  their  own  towns  and  terri- 
tories, except  when  the  Emperor  should  be  pres- 
ent; and  thus  his  direct  jurisdiction  became  re- 
stricted to  his  narrowed  domain,  and  to  the  cities 
immediately  dependent  on  the  crown.  With  so 
much  less  to  do,  an  Emperor  became  altogether  a 
less  necessary  personage ;  and  hence  the  seven 
magnates  of  the  realm,  now  by  law  or  custom 
sole  electors,  were  in  no  haste  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  Conrad  IV.,  whom  the  supporters  of  his  father 
Frederick  had  acknoweldged.  William  of  Hol- 
land [1254]  was  in  the  field,  but  rejected  by 
the  Swabian  party:  on  his  death  a  new  election 
was  called  for,  and  at  last  set  on  foot.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  advised  his  brethren  to  choose 
some  one  rich  enough  to  support  the  dignity,  not 
strong  enough  to  be  feared  by  the  electors:  both 
requisites  met  in  the  Plantagenet  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  the  English  Henry  III.  He 
received  three,  eventually  four  votes,  came  to 
Germany,  and  was  crowned  at  Aachen  [1256]. 
But  three  of  the  electors,  finding  that  his  bribe 
to  them  was  lower  than  to  the  others,  seceded 
in  disgust,  and  chose  .Mfonso  X.  of  Castile,  who, 
shrewder  than  his  competitor,  continued  to  watch 
the  stars  at  Toledo,  enjoying  the  splendours  of 
his  title  while  troubling  himself  about  it  no 
further  than  to  issue  now  and  then  a  pro- 
clamation. Meantime  the  condition  of  Germany 
was    frightful        The    new    Didius    Julianus,    the 


chosen  of  princes  baser  than  the  prsetorians  whom 
they  copied,  had  neither  the  character  nor  the 
outward  power  and  resources  to  make  himself 
respected.  Every  floodgate  of  anarchy  was  opened: 
prelates  and  barons  extended  their  domains  by 
war:  robber-knights  infested  the  highways  and 
the  rivers:  the  misery  of  the  weak,  the  tyranny 
and  violence  of  the  strong,  were  such  as  had 
not  been-  seen  for  centuries.  Things  were  even 
worse  than  under  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  Em- 
perors; for  the  petty  nobles  who  had  then  been 
in  some  measure  controlled  by  their  dukes  were 
now,  after  the  extinction  of  the  great  houses, 
left  without  any  feudal  superior.  Only  in  the 
cities  was  shelter  or  peace  to  be  found.  Those  of 
the  Rhine  had  already  leagued  themselves  for 
mutual  defence,  and  maintained  a  struggle  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  order  against  universal 
brigandage.  At  last,  when  Richard  had  been 
some  time  dead,  it  was  felt  that  such  things 
could  not  go  on  for  ever:  with  no  public  law,  and 
no  courts  of  justice,  an  Emperor,  the  embodiment 
of  legal  government,  was  the  only  resource.  The 
Pope  himself,  having  now  sufficiently  improved 
the  weakness  of  his  enemy,  found  the  disorgani- 
zation of  Germany  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
revenues,  and  threatened  that  if  the  electors  did 
not  appoint  an  Emperor,  he  would.  Thus  urged, 
they  chose,  in  1272  [1273?],  Rudolf,  count  of 
Hapsburg,  founder  of  the  house  of  .Austria.  From 
this  point  there  begins  a  new  era.  We  have  seen 
the  Roman  Empire  revived  in  A,  D.  800,  by  a 
prince  whose  vast  dominions  gave  ground  to  his 
claim  of  universal  monarchy ;  again  erected,  in 
A.  D.  062,  on  the  narrower  but  firmer  basis  of  the 
German  kingdom.  We  have  seen  Otto  the  Great 
and  his  successors  during  the  three  following  cen- 
turies, a  line  of  monarchs  of  unrivalled  vigour 
and  abilities,  strain  every  nerve  to  make  good 
the  pretensions  of  their  office  against  the  rebels  in 
Italy  and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Those  efforts 
had  now  failed  signally  and  hopelessy.  Each 
successive  Emperor  had  entered  the  strife  with 
resources  scantier  than  his  predecessors,  each  had 
been  more  decisively  vanquished  by  the  Pope, 
the  cities,  and  the  princes.  The  Roman  Empire 
might,  and,  so  far  as  its  practical  utility  was  con- 
cerned, ought  now  to  have  been  suffered  to  ex- 
pire; nor  could  it  have  ended  more  gloriously 
than  with  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  That  it 
did  not  so  expire,  but  lived  on  6co  years  more, 
til!  it  became  a  piece  of  antiquarianism  hardly 
more  venerable  than  ridiculous — till,  as  Voltaire 
said,  all  that  could  be  said  about  it  was  that  it 
was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire- 
was  owing  partly  indeed  to  the  belief,  still  un- 
shaken, that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  world's 
order,  yet  chiefly  to  its  connection,  which  was  by 
this  time  indissoluble,  with  the  German  king- 
dom. The  Germans  had  confounded  the  two 
characters  of  their  sovereign  so  long,  and  had 
grown  so  fond  of  the  style  and  pretensions  of  a 
dignity  whose  possession  appeared  to  exalt  them 
above  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  that  it  was 
now  too  late  for  them  to  separate  the  local  from 
the  universal  monarch.  If  a  German  king  was 
to  be  maintained  at  all,  he  must  be  Roman  Em- 
peror; and  a  German  king  there  must  still  be. 
.  .  .  That  head,  however,  was  no  longer  what  he 
had  been.  The  relative  position  of  Germany  and 
France  was  now  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  had  occupied  two  centuries  earlier.  Ru- 
dolf was  as  conspicuously  a  weaker  sovereign 
than  Philip  III.  of  France,  as  the  Franconian 
Emperor  Henry  III  had  been  stronger  than  the 
Capetian   Philip   I.     In   every   other  state  of   Eu- 
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iBT  Generation. 


HENRY  Im 

(The  Fowler). 

Duke  of  Saxony. 

919-936. 


2d. 
OTHO  I., 

{The  Great). 

936-973. 
Emperor, 

962-973. 
married 

1.  Eadgyth 
{daughter  of 

Edward  the  Elder) 

2.  Adelaide 
of  Burgundy. 

Henry. 
{The  Wrangler). 
Duke  of  Bavaria. 


3d. 


4th. 


CONRAD  I.. 

Duke  of  ^ 

Franconia,        ( 
911—919 


Daughter. 


OTHO  II., 

967-983. 

married 

Theophano 

(daughter  of 

Romabus  II, 

Eastern  Emperor) . 

Henry, 
(The  Wrangler). 

Conrad, 

(The  Red). 

died  955. 

married 

Liutgarde. 

(See  above.) 


J  OTHO  HI. 

\     983-1002., 


HENRT    n.. 

1014-1024, 

married 

Cunlgunda 

of  LuxembUTO. 


LINEAGE  OF  THE 


5th. 


6th. 


TO  THE  END 

7th.  8th. 


Henry. 


CONRAD  II. 

(The  Salic), 

1024-1039. 

married 

Gisela 

of  Suabia. 


HENRY  III.,    HENRY  IV^ 

1039-1056,  1077-1106, 

married*     "s        married 

Agnes         I        Bertha 

of  Poitiers.      [^      of  Susa. 


'  First  married  to  Gunhllda.  daughter  of  Cnut. 


1st  Generation.       2d. 


3d. 


THE   HOUSE 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


9th. 


RUDOLPH 

Count  of 
Hapsburg. 
1273-1291 


ALBERT  I., 

1298-1308. 
married 
Elizabeth 
of  Tyrol. 


Albert  II., 
died  1358, 

Ernest, 
Duke  of 
Styria. 
married 
CImburca 
of  Masovia. 

First  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Emperor  of  Charles  IV. 
■  First  married  to  Margaret  Theresa  of  Spain:  2d,  to  Claude,  heiress  of  Tyrol, 
'*  First  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Leopold  I. 


ALBERT  m., 

1365-1395, 
married' 
Beatrix 
of  Brandenburg. 


J  Albert  IV., 
1  1395-]404.- 


ALBERT  V.  (n.). 

1438-1439, 

married  /  Ladlslas  Postumus. 

Elizabeth.  I  1440-1457. 

(daughter  and 

heiress  of  Emperor 

Siglsmund). 


Leopold, 

died  1386, 

married 

Virida  Vlsconti 

of  Milan . 


FREDERICK  IIL, 

1440-1493. 

married 

Eleanor 

of  Portugal. 


MAXIMILIAN  I. 

Philip, 

1493- .'519. 

died  1506 

married 

married 
1     Joanna. 

Mary. 

(daufeUter  of 
,  Cliarles  the  Bold) 

1  heiress 
\_  of  Spain. 

17th.  Generation 

18th. 
Maria  Louisa. 

married 
Napoleon  I.. 

19th. 

20th. 

2ibT. 

W 

Emperor  of  France. 

o 

r 

(See  Bonaparte 

FRANCIS  II.. 

Genealogy 

c   ^ 

Germanic  Emperor. 

[France: 

1"% 

1792-1806. 

1804-1805J.) 

^   o  . 

•2  % 

Emperor  of  Austria,  - 
1806-1835. 

FERDINAND  I., 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH. 

Emperor  of  Austria, 

1  J 

married 
Mary  Theresa 

Emperor  of  Austria, 
1835-1848, 

1848-1916, 
married 

Rudolph. 
1858-1889. 

1 

of  Naples. 

married 

Mary  Anna 

of  Sardinia. 

Francis  Charles. 

1802-1878.          "^ 

Elizabeth 
of  Bavaria. 

Maximilian. 

Emperor  of  Mextco. 

1863-1867. 

Charles  Louis, 
1833-1906 

Louis  Victor, 
L            born  1842. 

Francis  Ferdinand, 

1863-1914. 

heir  apparent, 

assassinated 

at  Sarajevo. 

Otto. 

1865-1906. 

'      CHARLES  I.. 

Emperor  of  A  uslria. 

1916-1918 

(deposed;  d.  1922). 

married  Zlta, 

of  Bfiurbon 

and  I'irma. 

CHARLES  v., 

1519-1556. 

died  1558, 

married 

Isabella 

of  Portugal. 


FERDINAND  I., 

1556(8)-I564. 

married 

Anne. 

heiress  of 

Hungary  and 

Bohemia, 
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9to.  10th.  1  1th.  12th. 


l^B. 


Ifira. 


lENRT  v., 

1U2-1125. 

married 

Miitllda 
of  England. 

Agnes, 

married 

Frederick 

Hohenstaufen. 

ute  of  Suattta. 


CONRAD  III., 

U38-1152. 

Frederick, 

Dute  of  Suadia. 

married 

Judith. 

(daughter  of 

Henry  the  Black). 


Henry, 
died  1150. 

FREDERICK    I., 

(Barbarossa), 

1155-1190, 

married 

Beatrix 

of  Burgundy. 


HENRT  VI., 

1191-1197, 

married 
Constance 

of  Sicily. 

PHILIP, 

1198-1208. 

married 

Irene, 

(daughter  of 

Isaac  n.. 

^Eastern  Emperor) . 


FREDERICK  II.. 

1220-1250. 
married  < 

1.  Constance 

2.  lolande 

of  Brienne. 


Beatrix, 

married 

OTHO  IV., 

1209-1214. 


Henry, 
died  1242 


f  CONRAD    IV. 


i 


1250-1254. 

married 

Elizabeth 

of  Bavaria. 


Conradln. 
beheaded  1268. 


F  HAPSBURG. 


10th. 
Philip  II.. 
Kino  of  Spain. 
See  Genealogy  of 
Hapsburg  and 
}urbon  Sovereigns 

or  Spain 
■ain:  1698-17001.) 


12th. 


13th. 


14th. 


16th 


Mary, 

married 

Maximilian  II. 

(See  below.) 

AXIMIUAN  U., 

1564-1576. 

married 

Mary. 

(See  above.) 


Anne. 

married 

Albert  III. 

of  Bavaria. 


Ferdinand. 

'  ''tunl  of  Tyrol, 

died  1595. 


Charles. 

Duke  of  Styria, 

married 

Mary. 

fSef*  above. 

■  ■\i  k't-neratlon.) 


Anne. 

married 

Philip  II.. 

King  of  Spain. 

(See  above. 

laat  generation.) 

RUDOLPH  II., 

1576-1612. 

MATTHIAS, 

1612-1619. 

married 

Anne. 

(See  below.) 

William  II 

Mary, 

married 

Charles 

(See  below. 

last  generation.) 

Anne. 

married 

Matthias. 

(See  above.) 

FERDINAND  II., 

1619-1637. 

married  ^ 

Mary  Anne, 
(See  above, 
next  generation.) 


Mary  Anne, 

married 

Ferdinand  II 

(See  below. 

last  generation.) 


FERDINAND  ni., 

1637-1657. 

married 

Mary 

(See  below.) 


LEOPOLD  I., 

1658-1705. 

married** 

Eleanor 

(daughter  of 

Philip  William. 

Elector  Palatine). 


JOSEPH  I., 

1705-1711. 

married 
Wllhelmlna 
of  Hanover. 


CHARLES  VI., 

1711-1740, 

married 

Elizabeth 

Christina 

of  Brunswick- 

WoifenbUllei. 


Margaret. 

married 

Philip  III  . 

Kino  of  Spain. 


Mary  Anne. 

married 

Maximilian, 

Elector  of  Bavaria. 

Mary. 

married 

Ferdinand  III. 

(See  above.) 


/Ferdinand  Maria,  C  Max  Emanuel, 
\Elector  ofBavarta.-i      married*** 
^     Cunlgunda. 
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Mary  Amelia, 

married 
Charles  VII. 
(See  below ) 

MARIA  THERESA, 

174&-1780. 

married 

FRANCIS  I.. 

Duke  of  Lorraine. 

1745-1765. 

(See  Genealogy 

under  Lorraine.) 


CHARLES  VII., 

1742-1745. 

married 

Mary  Amelia. 

(daughter  of 

Joseph  I.). 


JOSEPH  n., 

1765-1790. 

married 

Maria  Josepha 

(See  below.) 

LEOPOLD  II., 

1790-1792. 

married 

Maria  Louisa 

of  Spain. 

Marie  Antoinette.    < 

married 

Louis  XVI. 

King  of  France. 

(See  Genealogy  of 

[France:1593-15981.) 

Maria  Joseph  a. 

married 
Joseph  n. 
(See  above.) 
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rope  the  tendency  of  events  had  been  to  central- 
ize the  administration  and  increase  the  power  of 
the  monarch,  even  in  England  not  to  diminish  it: 
in  Germany  alone  had  political  union  become 
weaker,  and  the  independence  of  the  princes  more 
confirmed." — J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  empire,  ck.  13. 
— See  also  Italy;  1250-1520;  Austria:  1246- 
1282. 

1273-1308. — First  Hapsburg  kings  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Rudolf  and  Albert. — The  choice  made 
(1273)  by  the  German  Electors  of  Rudolf  or  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  for  King  of  the  Romans  (see 
Austria:  1246-1282),  was  duly  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Gregory  X,  who  silenced,  by  his 
spiritual  admonitions,  the  rival  claims  of  King 
Alfonso  of  Castile.  But  Rudolf,  to  secure  this  papal 
contirraation  of  his  title,  found  it  necessary  to 
promise,  through  his  ambassadors,  a  renewal  of  the 
Capitulation  of  Otto  IV,  respecting  the  temporah- 
ties  of  the  Pope.  This  he  repeated  in  person,  on 
meeting  the  Pope  at  Lausanne,  in  1275.  On  that 
occasion,  "an  agreement  was  entered  into  which 
afterwards  ratified  to  the  Church  the  long  dis- 
puted gift  of  Charlemagne,  comprising  Ravenna, 
.Emilia,  Bobbio,  Cesena,  Forumpopoli,  Forli,  Faen- 
za,  Imola,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Comacchio,  Adria, 
Rimini,  Urbino,  Monteferetro,  and  the  territory 
of  Bagno.  Rodolph  also  bound  himself  to  pro- 
tect the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  Episcopal  elections,  and  the  right 
of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes;  and  having 
stipulated  for  receiving  the  imperial  crown  in 
Rome  he  promised  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  holy  land.  If  Rodolph  were  sincere  in  these 
last  engagements,  the  disturbed  state  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions  afforded  him  an  apology  for  their 
present  non-fulfilment:  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  he  never  intended  to  visit 
either  Rome  or  Palestine;  and  his  indifference  to 
Italy  has  even  been  the  theme  of  panegyric  with 
his  admirers.  The  repeated  and  mortifying  re- 
verses of  the  two  Frederics  were  before  his  eyes ; 
there  was  little  to  excite  his  sympathy  with  the 
Italians;  and  though  Lombardy  seemed  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  the  Tuscan  cities 
evinced  aspirations  after  independence."  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  Rudolf's  reign  he  was  em- 
ployed in  establishing  his  authority,  as  against 
the  contumacy  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  duke  of  Bavaria  (see  Austria:  1246- 
J282).  Meantime,  Gregory  X  and  three  short- 
lived successors  in  the  papal  office  passed  away, 
and  Nicholas  III  had  come  to  it  (1277).  That 
vigorous  pontiff  called  Rudolf  to  account  for 
not  having  yet  surrendered  the  states  of  the  Church 
in  due  form,  and  whispered  a  hint  of  excom- 
munication and  interdict.  "Rodolph  was  too 
prudent  to  disregard  this  admonition:  he  evaded 
the  projected  crusade  and  journey  to  Rome; 
but  he  took  care  to  send  thither  an  emissary,  who 
in  his  name  surrendered  to  the  Pope  the  terri- 
tory already  agreed  on.  .  .  .  During  his  entire 
reign  Rodolph  maintained  has  indifference  to- 
wards Italy."  His  views  "were  rather  directed 
to  the  wilds  of  Hungary  and  Germany  than  to 
the  delicious  regions  of  the  south.  ...  He  com- 
pelled Philip,  Count  of  Savoy,  to  surrender  Morat, 
Payerne,  and  Guminen,  which  had  been  usurped 
from  the  Empire.  By  a  successful  expedition 
across  the  Jura,  he  brought  back  to  obedience 
Otho  VI.  Count  of  Burgundy;  and  forced  him 
to  renounce  the  allegience  he  had  proffered  to 
Philip  III.  King  of  France.  ...  He  crushed  an 
insurrection  headed  by  an  impostor,  who  had 
persuaded  the  infatuated  multitude  to  believe  that 
he    was    the    Emperor    Frederic    II,        And    he 


freed  his  dominions  from  rapine  and  desola- 
tion by  the  destruction  of  several  castles,  whose 
owners  infested  the  country  with  their  preda- 
tory incursions."  Before  his  death,  in  1291, 
Rudolf  "grew  anxious  to  secure  to  his  son  Albert 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  his  nomination 
by  the  Electors  ere  the  grave  closed  upon  himself. 
.  .  .  But  all  his  entreaties  were  unavailing;  he 
was  coldly  reminded  that  he  himself  was  still 
the  'BLing,'  and  that  the  Empire  was  too  poor  to 
support  two  kings.  Rodolph  might  now  repent 
his  neglect  to  assume  the  imperial  crown:  bui 
the  character  of  Albert  seems  to  have  been  the 
real  obstacle  to  his  elevation.  With  many  of  the 
great  qualities  of  his  father,  this  prince  was  de- 
ficient in  his  milder  virtues;  and  his  personal 
bravery  and  perseverance  were  tainted  with  pride, 
haughtiness,  and  avarice."  On  Rudolf's  death, 
the  Electors  chose  for  his  successor  Adolphus, 
Count  of  Nassau,  a  choice  of  which  they  soon 
found  reason  to  repent.  By  taking  pay  from 
Edward  I  of  England,  for  an  alliance  with  the 
latter  against  the  King  of  France,  and  by  at- 
tempts to  enforce  a  purchased  claim  upon  the 
Landgraviate  of  Thuringia,  Adolphus  brought 
himself  into  contempt,  and  in  1298  he  was  sol- 
emnly deposed  by  the  Electors,  who  now  con- 
ferred the  kingship  upon  Albert  of  Austria  whom 
they  had  rejected  six  years  before.  "The  de- 
posed sovereign  was,  however,  strongly  sup- 
ported; and  he  promptly  collected  his  adherents, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  against 
Albert,  who  was  not  unprepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. A  great  battle  took  place  at  Gelheim,  near 
Worms;  and,  after  a  bloody  contest,  the  troops 
of  Adolphus  were  entirely  defeated,"  and  he 
himself  was  slain.  But  Albert,  now  unopposed 
in  Germany,  found  his  title  disputed  at  Rome. 
Boniface  VIII,  the  most  arrogant  of  all  popes, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  drove  him  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Pope's  implacable  and  finally  triumphant  enemy, 
Philip  IV  of  France  (see  Papacy:  1294-1348).  He 
was  soon  at  enmity,  moreover,  with  a  majority 
of  the  Electors  who  had  given  the  crown  to  him, 
and  they,  stimulated  by  the  Pope,  were  prepar- 
ing to  depose  him,  as  they  had  deposed  Adolphus. 
But  Albert's  energy  broke  up  their  plans.  He 
humbled  their  leader,  the  Archbishop-Elector  of 
Mainz,  and  the  rest  became  submissive.  The 
Pope  now  came  to  terms  with  him,  and  invited  him 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown;  also 
offering  to  him  the  crown  of  France,  if  he 
would  take  it  from  the  head  of  the  excommuni- 
cated Philip ;  but  while  these  proposals  were 
under  discussion,  Boniface  suffered  humiliations  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  king  which  caused  his 
death.  During  most  of  his  reign,  Albert  was  busy 
with  undertakings  of  ambition  and  rapacity 
which  had  no  succe.ss.  He  attempted  to 
seize  the  counties  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Friesland,  as  fiefs  reverting  to  the  crown,  on  the 
death  of  John,  Count  of  Holland,  in  1299. 
He  claimed  the  Bohemian  crown  in  1306,  when 
Wenceslaus  V,  the  young  king,  was  assas- 
sinated, and  invaded  the  country;  but  only  to 
be  beaten  back.  He  was  defeated  at  Lucka, 
in  1308,  when  attempting  to  grasp  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia — under  the 
very  transaction  which  had  chiefly  caused  his 
predecessor  Adolphus  to  be  deposed,  and  he  him- 
self invested  with  the  Roman  crown.  Finally, 
he  was  in  hostilities  with  the  Swiss  Forest  Can- 
tons, and  was  leading  his  forces  against  them,  In 
May,  1308,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  several 
nobles,   including   his   cousin   John,   whose   enmity 
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he  had  incurred. — R.  Comyn,  History  oj  the  West- 
ern empire,  v.  i,  ch.  14-17. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  History  oj  the  House  of 
Austria,  v.  i,  ch.  5. 

1282. — Acquisition  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  by 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  See  Austria:  1246- 
1282. 

1308-1313. — Reign  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg. — 
The  king  (subsequently  crowned  emperor)  chosen 
to  succeed  Albert  was  Count  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg, an  able  and  e.xcellent  prince.  The  new 
sovereign  was  crowned  as  Henry  VIL  "Henry 
did  not  make  the  extension  of  his  private  do- 
mains his  object,  yet  favoring  fortune  brought  it 
to  him  in  the  largest  measure.  Since  the  death 
of  Wenzel  HI.  [1306]  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  had  been  a  subject  of  con- 
stant struggles.  A  very  small  party  was  in  fa- 
vor of  Austria ;  but  the  chief  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  of  Carinthia,  husband  of  Anna, 
Wenzel's  eldest  daughter.  But  he  was  hated  by 
the  people,  whose  hopes  turned  more  and  more 
to  Elizabeth,  a  younger  daughter  of  Wenzel; 
though  she  was  kept  in  close  confinement  by 
Henry,  who  was  about  to  marry  her,  it  was  sup- 
posed, below  her  rank.  She  escaped,  fled  to  the 
emperor,  and  implored  his  aid.  He  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  young  son  John,  sending  him  to 
Bohemia  in  charge  of  Peter  Aichspalter,  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  so,  and  it 
remained  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Luxem- 
burg family.  This  King  John  of  Bohemia  was 
a  man  of  mark.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  cease- 
less pursuit  of  adventure — from  tournament  to 
tournament,  from  war  to  war,  from  one  enter- 
prise to  another.  We  meet  him  now  in  Avignon, 
and  now  in  Paris;  then  on  the  Rhine,  in  Prussia, 
Poland,  or  Hungary,  and  then  prosecuting  large 
plans  in  Italy,  but  hardly  ever  in  his  own  king- 
dom. Yet  his  restless  activity  accomplished  very 
little,  apart  from  some  important  acquisitions  in 
Silesia.  Henry  then  gave  attention  to  the  public 
peace;  came  to  an  understanding  with  Leopold 
and  Frederick,  the  proud  sons  of  Albert,  and  put 
under  the  ban  Everard  of  Wirtemberg,  long  a 
fomenter  of  disturbances,  sending  against  him  a 
strong  imperial  army.  ...  At  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
in  September,  1300,  it  was  cheerfully  resolved 
to  carry  out  Henry's  cherished  plan  of  reviving 
the  traditional  dignity  of  the  Roman  emperors 
by  an  expedition  to  the  Eternal  City.  Henry 
expected  thus  to  renew  the  authority  of  his  title 
at  home,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  where,  in  the  tradi- 
tional view,  the  imperial  crown  was  as  impor- 
tant and  as  necessary  as  in  Germany.  Every 
thing  here  had  gone  to  confusion  and  ruin  since 
the  Hohenstaufens  had  succumbed  to  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  popes.  The  contending  parties 
still  called  themselves  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
though  they  retained  little  of  the  original  char- 
acteristics attached  to  these  names.  A  formal 
embassy,  with  Matteo  Visconti  [the  ruling  house 
of  Milan  from  1 277-1450]  at  its  head,  invited 
Henry  to  Milan;  and  the  parties  every  where 
anticipated  his  coming  with  hope.  The  great 
Florentine  poet,  Dante,  hailed  him  as  a  saviour 
for  distracted  Italy.  Thus,  with  the  pope's  ap- 
proval, he  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  autumn  of 
1310,  attended  by  a  splendid  escort  of  princes 
of  the  empire.  The  news  of  his  approach  ex- 
cited general  wonder  and  expectation,  and  his 
reception  at  Milan  in  December  was  like  a  tri- 
umph. He  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy 
without  opposition.  But  when,  in  the  true  im- 
perial spirit,  he  announced  that  he  had  come  to 
serve  the  nation,  and  not  one  or  another  party. 


and  proved  his  sincerity  by  treating  both  parties 
alike,  all  whose  selfish  hopes  were  deceived  con- 
spired against  him.  Brescia  endured  a  frightful 
siege  for  four  months,  showing  that  the  national 
hatred  of  German  rule  still  survived.  At  length 
a  union  of  all  his  adversaries  was  formed  under 
King  Robert  of  Naples,  the  grandson  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  [brother  of  Louis  IX  of  France,  called 
in  by  the  popes  to  take  the  Sicilian  throne  and 
destroy  the  Hohenstaufen  power  which  they 
hated]  who  put  Conradin  to  death.  Mean- 
while Henry  VTI.  went  to  Rome,  May  1312,  and 
received  the  crown  of  the  Csesars  from  four  car- 
dinals, plenipotentiaries  of  the  pope,  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  south  of  the  Tiber,  St. 
Peter's  being  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  troops. 
But  many  of  his  German  soldiers  left  him,  and 
he  retired,  with  a  small  army,  to  Pisa,  after  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  take  Florence.  From  the 
faithful  city  of  Pisa  he  proclaimed  King  Robert 
under  the  ban,  and,  in  concert  with  Frederick  of 
Sicily,  prepared  for  war  by  land  and  sea.  But 
the  pope,  now  a  mere  tool  of  the  King  of  France, 
commanded  an  armistice;  and  when  Henry,  in 
an  independent  spirit,  hesitated  to  obey,  Clement 
V.  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  •  Church  against 
him.  It  never  reached  the  emperor,  who  died 
suddenly  in  the  monastery  of  Buon-Convento: 
poisoned,  as  the  German  annalists  assert,  by  a 
Dominican  monk,  in  the  sacramental  cup,  Au- 
gust 24,  13 13.  He  was  buried  at  Pisa.  Meanwhile 
his  army  in  Bohemia  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  King  John  on  the  throne." 
— C.  T.  Lewis,  History  of  Gerynany,  bk.  3,  ch.  10. 
— See  also   Italy:    1310-1313. 

1314-1347. — Election  of  rival  emperors,  Louis 
(Ludowic)  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria. 
— Triumph  of  Louis  at  the  Battle  of  Miihldorf. 
— Papal  interference  and  excommunication  of 
Louis. — Germany  under  interdict. — Unrelenting 
hostility  of  the  Church. — "The  death  of  Heinric 
[Henry  VII]  replunged  Germany  into  horrors  to 
which,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Swabian  line 
of  emperors,  it  had  been  a  stranger.  The  .Aus- 
trian princes,  who  had  never  forgiven  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Luxemburg  family,  espoused  the 
interests  of  Frederic,  their  head;  the  Bohemians 
as  naturally  opposed  them.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  John,  the  two  houses  were  of  necessity 
hostile;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  peace  in  Germany  until  one  of  them  was  sub- 
jected to  the  other.  The  Bohemians,  indeed, 
could  not  hope  to  place  their  king  on  the  vacant 
throne,  since  their  project  would  have  found  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  jealousy  of  the  elec- 
tors ;  but  they  were  at  least  resolved  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  a  prince  hostile  to  the  .\us- 
trians.  .  .  .  The  diet  being  convoked  at  Frank- 
fort, the  electors  repaired  thither,  but  with  very 
different  views;  for,  as  their  suffrages  were  al- 
ready engaged,  while  the  more  numerous  party 
proclaimed  the  duke  of  Bavaria  as  Ludowic  V., 
another  no  less  eagerly  proclaimed  Frederic.  Al- 
though Ludowic  was  a  member  of  the  Austro- 
Hapsburg  family — his  mother  being  a  daughter 
of  Rodolf  I. — he  had  always  been  the  enemy  of 
the  Austrian  princes,  and  in  the  same  degree  the 
ally  of  the  Luxemburg  faction.  The  two  candi- 
dates being  respectively  crowned  kings  of  the 
Romans,  Ludowic  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz — Frederic  at  Bonn,  by  the 
metropolitan  of  Cologne,  a  civil  war  was  inevit- 
able: neither  had  virtue  enough  to  sacrifice  his 
own  rights  to  the  good  of  the  state.  .  .  .  The 
contest  would  have  ended  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  but  for  the  rashness  of  Frederic,  who,  in 
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September  1322,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  his  brother  Leopold,  assailed  Ludowic  between 
Miihldorf  and  Ettingen  in  Bavaria.  .  .  .  The  bat- 
tle was  maintained  with  equal  valour  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun;  and  was  evidently  in 
favour  of  the  Austrians,  when  an  unexpected 
charge  in  flank  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
margrave  of  Nuremburg  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Heinric  of  Austria  was  first  taken  pris- 
oner; and  Frederic  himself,  who  disdained  to  flee, 
was  soon  in  the  same  condition.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honour,  Ludowic  received  Frederic  with 
the  highest  assurances  of  esteem ;  and  though  the 
latter  was  conveyed  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Trapnitz,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  was  treated 
with  every  indulgence  consistent  with  his  safe 
custody.  But  the  contest  was  not  yet  decided;  the 
valiant  Leopold  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate force;  and  pope  John  XXIL,  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  Ghibelins,  incensed  at  some  suc- 
cours which  Ludowic  sent  to  the  party  in  Lom- 
bardy,  excommunicated  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  dignity. 
Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  empire  this  iniqui- 
tous sentence  had  its  weight ;  but  had  not  other 
events  been  disastrous  to  the  king,  he  might  have 
safely  despised  it.  By  Leopold  he  was  signally 
defeated;  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  in- 
constant king  of  Bohemia  join  the  party  of  Aus- 
tria; and  the  still  heavier  misfortune  to  learn  that 
the  ecclesiastical  and  two  or  three  secular  electors 
were  proceeding  to  another  choice — that  of 
Charles  de  Valois,  whose  interests  were  warmly 
supported  by  the  pope.  In  this  emergency,  his 
only  chance  of  safety  was  a  reconciliation  with  his 
enemies;  and  Frederic  was  released  on  condition 
of  his  renouncing  all  claim  to  the  empire.  But 
though  Frederic  sincerely  resolved  to  fulfil  his 
share  of  the  compact,  Leopold  and  the  other 
princes  of  his  family  refused;  and  their  refusal 
was  approved  by  the  pope.  With  the  magnanim- 
ity of  his  character,  Frederic,  unable  to  execute 
the  engagements  which  he  had  made,  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  his  enemy.  But  Ludowic, 
who  would  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  re- 
ceived him,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  a  friend.  'They 
ate,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,  'at  the  same 
table,  slept  on  the  same  couch';  and  when  the 
King  left  Bavaria,  the  administration  of  that 
duchy  was  confided  to  Frederic.  Two  such  men 
could  not  long  remain  even  politically  hostile; 
and  by  another  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  exercise  conjointly  the  government  of  the 
empire.  When  this  arrangement  was  condemned 
both  by  the  pope  and  the  electors,  Ludowic  pro- 
posed to  take  Italy  as  his  seat  of  government,  and 
leave  Germany  to  Frederic.  But  the  death  [1326] 
of  the  war-like  Leopold — the  great  support  of 
the  Austrian  cause — and  the  continued  opposi- 
tion of  the  states  to  .any  compromise,  enabled 
Ludowic  to  retain  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom; 
and  in  1329,  that  of  Frederic  strengthened  his 
party.  But  his  reign  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
troubles.  .  .  .  His  open  warfare  against  the  head 
of  the  church  did  not  much  improve  his  af- 
fairs, the  .  .  .  pope,  in  addition  to  the  former  sen- 
tence, placing  all  Germany  under  an  interdict.  .  .  . 
In  1338,  the  diet  of  Frankfort  issued  a  dec- 
laration for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  free- 
dom. That  the  imperial  authority  depended  on 
God  alone;  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  in- 
fluence, direct  or  indirect,  within  the  empire; 
...  it  concluded  by  empowering  the  emperor 
(Ludowic  while  in  Italy  [see  Italy:  1313-1330] 
bad  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  anti- 
pope  whom  he  had  created  in  opposition  to  John 


XXII.)  to  raise,  of  his  own  authority,  the  in- 
terdict which,  during  four  years,  had  oppressed 
the  country.  Another  diet,  held  the  following 
year,  ratified  this  bold  declaration.  .  .  .  But  this 
conduct  of  the  diet  was  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  .  .  .  [many]  who  still  regarded  Ludowic 
as  under  the  curse  of  God  and  the  church.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  for  the  national  independence,  Lu- 
dowic himself  contradicted  the  tenor  of  his  hith- 
erto spirited  conduct,  by  .  .  .  applications  for  ab- 
solution. They  were  unsuccessful;  and  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  always  acted  an  unaccountable  part,  become 
his  bitter  enemy.  .  .  .  From  this  moment  the  fate 
of  Ludowic  was  decided.  In  conjunction  with 
the  pope  and  the  French  king,  Charles  of  Bohemia, 
who  in  1346  succeeded  to  his  father's  kingdom  and 
antipathy,  commenced  a  civil  war;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  troubled  scenes  the  emperor  breathed 
his  last  [October  11,  1347].  Twelve  months  be- 
fore the  decease  of  Ludowic,  Charles  of  Bohemia 
[son  of  John,  the  bhnd  king  of  Bohemia,  who 
fell,  fighting  for  the  French,  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy],  assisted  by  Clement  VI.,  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans." — S.  A.  Dunham,  History  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  4. — The  reign 
of  Louis  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  Germany.  He  labored  for  internal 
peace  and  stability;  he  befriended  the  cities  and 
encouraged  industry ;  and  above  all  he  struck  a 
death  blow  to  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
pope  in  Germany.  To  his  dominions  he  added 
Holland,  Zealand,   Hainault  and   Friesland. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  von  Dollinger,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean history,  ch.  5.- — J.  C.  Robertson,  History  of 
the  Christian  church,  v.  7,  bk.  8,  ch.  2. — M. 
Creighton,  History  of  the  papacy  during  the  pe- 
riod   of    the    Reformation,   introduction,    ch.    2. 

1347-1493.— Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.— Lux- 
emburg line  of  emperors,  and  the  reappearance 
of  the  Hapsburgs. — Holy  Roman  empire  as  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. — "John  king 
of  Bohemia  did  not  himself  wear  the  imperial 
crown;  but  three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it, 
with  less  interruption  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. His  son  Charles  IV.  succeeded  Louis  of 
Bavaria  in  1347 ;  not  indeed  without  opposition, 
for  a  double  election  and  a  civil  war  were  mat- 
ters of  course  in  Germany.  Charles  IV.  has  been 
treated  with  more  derision  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  consequently  by  later  writers,  than  almost  any 
prince  in  history ;  yet  he  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  only  objects  that  he  seriously  pur- 
sued. Deficient  in  personal  courage,  insensible 
of  humiliation,  bending  without  shame  to  the 
pope,  to  the  Italians,  to  the  electors,  so  poor  and 
so  little  reverenced  as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher 
at  Worms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand,  Charles 
IV.  affords  a  proof  that  a  certain  dexterity  and 
cold-blooded  perseverance  may  occasionally  sup- 
ply, in  a  sovereign,  the  want  of  more  respecta- 
able  qualities.  He  has  been  reproached  with 
neglecting  the  empire.  But  he  never  deigned  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  empire,  except  for  his 
private  ends.  He  did  not  neglect  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  to  which  he  almost  seemed  to  ren- 
der Germany  a  province.  Bohemia  had  been 
long  considered  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  in- 
deed could  pretend  to  an  electoral  vote  by  no 
other  title.  Charles,  however,  gave  the  states 
by  law  the  right  of  choosing  a  king,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  royal  family,  which  seems  de- 
rogatory to  the  imperial  prerogative  [see  also 
Bohemia:  1310-1410].  ...  He  constantly  resided 
at  Prague,  where  he  founded  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity,  and   embellished  the  city   with  buildings. 
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This  kingdom,  augmented  also  during  his  reign  by 
the  acquisition  of  Silesia,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
son  VVenceslaus,  for  whom,  by  pliancy  towards 
the  electors  and  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  pro- 
cured, against  all  recent  example,  the  imperial  suc- 
cession. The  reign  of  Charles  IV.  is  distinguished 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  empire  by  his 
Golden  Bull  [1356];  an  instrument  which  finally 
ascertained  the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege [see  above:  1125-1272].  The  Golden  Bull 
terminated  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  between 
different  members  of  the  same  house  as  to  their 
right  of  suffrage,  which  was  declared  inherent  in 
certain  definite  territories.  The  number  was  ab- 
solutely restrained  to  seven.  The  place  of  legal 
imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort;  of 
coronations,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  the  latter 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne.  These  regulations,  though  conso- 
nant to  ancient  usage,  had  not  always  been  ob- 
served, and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excited 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  elections.  The 
dignity  of  elector  was  enhanced  by  the  Golden 
Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial  edict  could  carry  it; 
they  were  declared  equal  to  kings,  and  conspiracy 
against  their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treason.  Many  other  privileges  are  granted  to 
render  them  more  completely  sovereign  within 
their  dominions.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
Charles  should  have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oli- 
garchy, from  whose  pretensions  his  predecessors 
had  frequently  suffered  injury.  But  he  had 
more  to  apprehend  from  the  two  great  families 
of  Bavaria  [Wittelsbach]  and  Austria  [Haps- 
burg]  whom  he  relatively  depressed  by  giving 
such  a  preponderance  to  the  seven  electors,  than 
from  any  members  of  the  college.  By  his  com- 
pact with  Brandenburg  [see  Brandenburg:  1168- 
1417]  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  adding  a  second 
vote  to  his  own.  .  ,  .  The  next  reign,  neverthe- 
less evinced  the  danger  of  investing  the  electors 
with  such  preponderating  authority.  Wenceslaus 
(elected  in  1378],  a  supine  and  voluptuous  man, 
less  respected,  and  more  negligent  of  Germany,  if 
possible,  than  his  father,  was  regularly  deposed  by 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  in  1400.  .  .  . 
They  chose  Robert  count  palatine  [Rupert  III] 
instead  of  Wenceslaus;  and  though  the  latter  did 
not  cease  to  have  some  adherents,  Robert  has 
generally  been  counted  among  the  lawful  emper- 
ors. UpcJn  his  death  [1410]  the  empire  returned 
to  the  house  of  Luxemburg;  Wenceslaus  himself 
waiving  his  rights  in  favour  of  his  brother  Sigis- 
mund  of  Hungary."  On  the  death  of  Sigismund, 
in  1437,  the  house  of  Austria  regained  the  im- 
perial throne,  in  the  person  of  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  (Albert  II)  who  married  Sigismund's  only 
dauehter,  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
"He  died  in  two  years,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant 
with  a  son,  Ladislaus  Posthumus,  who  afterwards 
reigned  in  the  two  kingdoms  just  mentioned;  and 
the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  [the  Austrian] 
Frederic  duke  of  Styria,  second-cousin  of  the 
last  emperor,  from  whose  posterity  it  never  de- 
parted, except  in  a  single  instance,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  male  line  in  1740.  Frederic  III. 
reigned  53  years  [1440-1403],  a  longer  period  than 
any  of  his  predecessors;  and  his  personal  character 
was  more  insienificant.  .  .  .  Frederic,  always  poor, 
and  scarcely  able  to  protect  himself  in  .Austria 
from  the  seditions  of  his  subjects,  or  the  inroads 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  was  yet  another  founder 
of  his  family,  and  left  their  fortunes  incomparably 
more  prosperous  than  at  his  acce.ssion.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy    [see    Neihehlands;    1477]    began    that 


aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria  which 
Frederic  seems  to  have  anticipated.  The  electors, 
who  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  former  spirit, 
and  were  grown  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
choosing  a  powerful  sovereign,  made  no  opposition 
to  Maximilian's  becoming  king  of  the  Romans  in 
his  father's  lifetime." — H.  Hallara,  Middle  Ages, 
V.  2,  cit.  5. — "It  is  important  to  remark  that,  for 
more  than  a  century  after  Charles  IV.  had  fixed 
his  seat  in  Bohemia,  no  emperor  appeared,  en- 
dowed with  the  vigour  necessary  to  uphold  and 
govern  the  empire.  The  bare  fact  that  Charles's 
successor,  Wenceslas,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bohemians,  remained  for  a  long  time  un- 
known in  Germany:  a  simple  decree  of  the  electors 
sufficed  to  dethrone  him.  Rupert  the  Palatine 
only  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  death.  When  Sigis- 
mund of  Luxemburg,  (who,  after  many  disputed 
elections,  kept  possession  of  the  field,)  four  years 
after  his  election,  entered  the  territory  of  the 
empire  of  which  he  was  to  be  crowned  sovereign, 
he  found  so  little  sympathy  that  he  was  for  a 
moment  inclined  to  return  to  Hungary  without 
accomplishing  the  object  of  his  journey.  The 
active  part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  and 
of  Europe  generally,  has  given  him  a  name;  but 
in  and  for  the  empire,  he  did  nothing  worthy  of 
note.  Between  the  years  1422  and  1430  he  never 
made  his  appearance  beyond  Vienna ;  from  the 
autumn  of  1431  to  that  of  1433  he  was  occupied 
with  his  coronation  journey  to  Rome;  and  during 
the  three  years  from  1434  to  his  death  he  never 
got  beyond  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  nor  did  Albert 
II.,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  such  lavish  eulogy, 
ever  visit  the  dominions  of  the  empire.  Fred- 
eric III.,  however,  far  outdid  all  his  predecessors. 
During  seven-and-twenty  years,  from  1444  to  1471, 
he  was  never  seen  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  Hence  it  happened  that  the  central  ac- 
tion and  the  visible  manifestation  of  sovereignty, 
in  as  far  as  any  such  existed  in  the  empire,  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  princes,  and  more  especially 
of  the  prince-electors.  In  the  reign  of  Sigismund 
we  find  them  convoking  the  diets,  and  leading  the 
armies  into  the  field  against  the  Hussites:  the 
operations  against  the  Bohemians  were  attributed 
entirelv  to  them.  In  this  manner  the  empire 
became,  like  the  papacy,  a  power  which  acted 
from  a  distance,  and  rested  chiefly  upon  opinion. 
.  .  .  The  emperor  was  regarded,  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  supreme  feudal  lord,  who  conferred  on 
property  its  highest  and  most  sacred  sanction.  .  .  . 
Although  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  and  source 
of  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  yet  no  tribunal  found 
more  doubtful  obedience  than  his  own.  The  fact 
that  royalty  existed  in  Germany  had  almost  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion ;  even  the  title  had 
been  lost.  Henry  VII.  thought  it  an  affront  to 
be  called  King  of  Germany,  and  not,  as  he  had 
a  right  to  be  called  before  any  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion, King  of  the  Romans.  In  the  15th  century 
the  emperor  was  regarded  pre-eminently  as  the 
successor  of  the  ancient  Roman  Cssars,  whose 
rights  and  dignities  had  been  transferred,  first  to 
the  Greeks,  and  then  to  the  Germans  in  the  persons 
of  Charlemagne  and  0;ho  the  Great ;  as  the  true 
secular  head  of  Christendom.  .  .  .  The  opinion  was 
confidently  entertained  in  Germany  that  the  other 
sovereiens  of  Christendom,  especially  those  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  were  legally  subject  to 
the  crown  of  the  empire:  the  only  controversy 
was,  whether  their  disobedience  was  venial,  or 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  sinful." — L.  von  Ranke. 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  v.  i, 
PP-  52-56— See  .also  .Austria;  1330-1364,  to  1477- 
1495. 
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Also  in:  R.  Corayn,  History  of  the  Western 
empire,  v.  i,  cit.  24. — E.  F.  Henderson,  Select 
historical  documents  0]  the  Middle  Ages,  bk.  2, 
no.  10. 

1363-1364.— Tyrol  acquired  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  with  the  reversion  of  the  crowns  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.    See  Austria:  1330-1364. 

1374. — Dancing    mania.      See    Dancing   mania. 

1378. — Final  surrender  of  the  Arelate  to 
France.     See    Burgundy:    1127-1378. 

1386-1388. — Defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the 
Swiss  at  Sempach  and  Naefels.  See  Switzer- 
land:   1386-1388. 

15th  century. — Revival  of  learning. — Educa- 
tional status.  See  Education:  Modern:  I5th-i6th 
centuries:  Relation  of  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion;  Netherlands. 

1405-1434. — Bohemian  Reformation  and  the 
Hussite  wars.  See  Bohemia:  1405-1415;  1419- 
1434- 

1414-1418. — Failure  of  demands  for  Church 
reform  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  See 
PAPACi':  1414-141S. 

1417. — Electorate  of  Brandenburg  conferred 
on  the  Hohenzollerns. — "The  March  of  Branden- 
burg is  one  of  those  districts  which  was  first 
peopled  by  the  advance  of  the  German  nation 
towards  the  east  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  It  was  in  the  beginning,  like  Silesia, 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  and  Livonia,  a 
German  colony  settled  upon  an  almost  unculti- 
vated soil:  from  the  very  first,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  given  the  greatest  promise  of  vigour.  .  .  . 
Possession  was  taken  of  the  soil  upon  the  ground 
of  the  rights  of  the  princely  Ascanian  house — we 
know  not  whether  these  rights  were  founded 
upon  inheritance,  purchase,  or  cession.  The  process 
of  occupation  was  so  gradual  that  the  institutions 
of  the  old  German  provinces,  like  those  consti- 
tuting the  northern  march,  had  time  to  take  firm 
root  in  the  newly-acquired  territory;  and  owing - 
to  the  constant  necessity  for  unsheathing  the 
sword,  the  colonists  acquired  warlike  habits  which 
tended  to  give  them  spirit  and  energy.  .  .  .  The 
Ascanians  were  a  warlike  but  cultivated  race,  in- 
cessantly acquiring  new  possessions,  but  generous 
and  openhanded;  and  new  life  followed  in  their 
footsteps.  They  soon  took  up  an  important  po- 
litical position  among  the  German  princely  houses: 
their  possessions  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Thuringia,  Moravia,  Lausitz,  and  Silesia;  the  elec- 
toral dignity  which  they  assumed  gave  to  them 
and  to  their  country  a  high  rank  in  the  Empire. 
In  the  Neumark  and  in  Pomerellen  the  Poles  re- 
treated before  them,  and  on  the  Pomeranian  coasts 
they  protected  the  towns  founded  by  the  Teu- 
tonic order  from  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  It 
has  been  asked  whether  this  race  might  not  have 
greatly  extended  its  power;  but  they  were  not 
destined  even  to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  nineteen 
members  of  this  family  were  assembled  on  the 
Margrave's  Hill  near  Rathenau.  In  the  year  1320, 
of  all  these  not  one  remained,  or  had  even  left 
an  heir.  ...  In  Brandenburg  ...  it  really  ap- 
peared as  if  the  extinction  of  the  ruling  family 
would  entail  ruin  upon  the  country.  It  had  formed 
a  close  alliance  with  the  imperial  power — which 
at  that  moment  was  the  subject  of  contention 
between  the  two  great  families  of  Wittelsbach  and 
Luxemburg — was  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  those 
two  races,  injured  by  all  their  alternations  of  for- 
tune, and  sacrificed  to  their  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  which  was  totally  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  Brandenburg.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  struggle  the  March  of  Brandenburg  lost  its 


dependencies.  ...  At  length  the  Emperor  Sig- 
mund,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  found 
himself  so  fully  occupied  with  the  disturbances  in 
the  Empire  and  the  dissensions  in  the  Church,  that 
he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  power  in  the 
March,  and  intrusted  the  t.ask  to  his  friend  and 
relation,  Frederick,  Burgrave  of  Niirnberg,  to 
whom  he  lay  under  very  great  obligations,  and 
who  had  assisted  him  with  money  at  his  need. 
,  .  .  It  was  a  great  point  gained,  after  so  long  a 
period  of  anarchy,  to  find  a  powerful  and  prudent 
prince  ready  to  undertake  the  government  of 
the  province.  He  could  do  nothing  in  the  open 
field  against  the  revolted  nobles,  but  he  assailed 
and  vanquished  them  in  their  hitherto  impregnable 
strong-holds  surrounded  with  walls  fifteen  feet 
thick,  which  he  demolished  with  his  clumsy  but 
effective  artillery.  In  a  few  years  he  had  so 
far  succeeded  that  he  was  able  to  proclaim  a 
Landfriede,  or  public  peace,  according  to  which 
each  and  every  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  him, 
or  to  those  comprehended  in  the  peace,  was  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  the  enemy  of  all.  But  the 
effect  of  all  this  would  have  been  but  transient, 
had  not  the  Emperor,  who  had  no  son,  and  who 
was  won  by  Frederick's  numerous  services  and  by 
his  talents  for  action,  made  the  Electorate  hered- 
itary in  his  family.  .  .  .  The  most  important  day 
in  the  history  of  the  March  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  family  of  Zollern  was  the  i8th  of  April,  1417, 
when  in  the  market-place  of  Constance  the  Em- 
peror Sigmund  formally  invested  the  Burgrave  with 
the  dignity  of  Elector,  placed  in  his  hands  the 
flag  with  the  arms  of  the  March  and  received 
from  him  the  oath  of  allegiance.  From  this  mo- 
ment a  prospect  was  afforded  to  the  territory  of 
Brandenburg  of  recovering  its  former  prosperity 
and  increasing  its  importance,  while  to  the  house 
of  Zollern  a  career  of  glory  and  usefulness  was 
opened  worthy  of  powers  which  were  thus  called 
into  action." — L.  von  Ranke,  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,  bk.  i,  ch.  2. — See  also 
Brandenburg:    1168-1417;   Hohenzollebn,  House 

OF. 

1442-1458. — Troubles  of  Frederick  during 
minority  of  Ladislaus. — Questions  of  Hungarian 
succession.     See  Hungary:    1442-1458. 

1450-1489. — Development  of  printing. — Guten- 
berg's presses.  See  Printing  and  the  press:  Be- 
fore   14th   century;    I457-I48q. 

1467-1471. — Crusade  against  George  Podie- 
brad,  king  of  Bohemia.  See  Bohemia:  1458- 
1471. 

1467-1477.— Relations  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  to  the  empire.  See  Burgundy:  1467; 
1467-1468;   1476-1477. 

1471-1487.— War  with  Hungary.  See  Hun- 
gary:   1471-1487. 

1477-1495. — Reign  of  Maximilian  in  Austria. 
See  Austria:   1477-1405. 

1490-1526. — Treaty  of  succession  between  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary. — Union  of  Crowns  of  Hun- 
gary  and    Bohemia.      Sec    Hiingarv:     1487-1526. 

1492-1514. — Bundschuh  insurrections  of  the 
peasantry. — Several  risings  of  the  German  peas- 
antry, in  the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  named  from 
the  Bundschuh,  or  peasants'  clog,  which  the  in- 
surgents bore  as  their  emblem  or  pictured  on  their 
banners.  "While  the  peasants  in  the  Rhstian  Alps 
were  gradually  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  nobles 
and  forming  the  'Graubund'  [see  Switzerland: 
1306-1490].  a  struggle  was  going  on  between  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  of  Kempten  (to  the  east 
of  Lake  Constance)  and  their  feudal  lord,  the  Ab- 
bot of  Kempten.     It  began  in  1423,  and  came  to 
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an  open  rebellion  in  14Q2.  It  was  a  rebellion 
against  new  demands  not  sanctioned  by  ancient 
custom,  and  thoueh  it  was  crushed,  and  ended 
in  little  good  to  the  peasantry  (many  of  whom 
fled  into  Switzerland),  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note 
because  in  it  for  the  first  time  appears  the  banner 
of  the  Bundschuh.  The  next  rising  was  in  Elsass 
(Alsace),  in  1403,  the  peasants  finding  allies  in 
the  burghers  of  the  towns  along  the  Rhine,  who 
had  their  own  grievances.  The  Bundschuh  was 
again  their  banner,  and  it  was  to  Switzerland  that 
their  anxious  eyes  were  turned  for  help.  The 
movement  also  was  prematurely  discovered  and 
put  down.  Then,  in  1501,  other  peasants,  close 
neighbours  to  those  of  Kempten,  caught  the  infec- 
tion, and  in  1502.  again  in  Elsass,  but  this  time 
further  north,  in  the  region  about  Speyer  and  the 
Neckar,  lower  down  the  Rhine,  nearer  Franconia, 


schuh  banner  was  furled,  but  only  for  a  while.  In 
1512  and  1513,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Wiirtenibcrg,  the  movement  was  again  on  foot 
on  a  still  larger  scale.  It  had  found  a  leader 
in  Joss  Fritz.  A  soldier,  with  commanding  pres- 
ence >and  great  natural  eloquence,  ...  he  bided 
his  time.  .  .  .  Again  the  League  was  betrayed  .  .  . 
and  Joss  Fritz,  with  the  banner  under  his  clothes, 
had  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Switzerland.  ...  He 
returned  after  a  while  to  the  Black  Forest,  went 
about  his  secret  errands,  and  again  bided  his  tiihe. 
In  1514  the  peasantry  of  the  Duke  Ulrich  of  WUr- 
temberg  rose  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  their  lord 
[in  a  combination  called  'the  League  of  Poor  Con- 
rad']. .  .  .  The  same  year,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Austrian  Alps,  in  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Grain, 
similar  risings  of  the  peasantry  took  place,  all  of 
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the  Bundschuh  was  raised  again.  It  numbered 
on  its  recruit  rolls  many  thousands  of  peasants 
from  the  country  round,  along  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine.  The  wild  notion  was  to  rise  in  arms,  to 
make  themselves  free,  like  the  Swiss,  by  the  sword, 
to  acknowledge  no  superior  but  the  Emperor,  and 
all  Geimany  was  to  join  the  League.  They  were 
to  pay  no  taxes  or  dues,  and  commons,  forests, 
and  rivers  were  to  be  free  to  all.  Here,  again, 
they  mixed  up  religion  with  their  demands,  and 
'Only  what  is  just  before  God'  was  the  motto  on 
the  banner  of  the  Bundschuh.  They,  too,  were 
betrayed,  and  in  savage  triumph  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  ordered  their  property  to  be  confis- 
cated, their  wives  and  children  to  be  banished,  and 
themselves  to  be  quartered  alive.  .  .  .  Few  .  .  . 
really  fell  victims  to  this  cruel  order  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  ringleaders  dispersed,  fleeing  some 
into  Switzerland  and  some  into  the  Black  Forest. 
For  ten  years  now  there  was  silence.    The  Bund- 


them  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  nobles." — 
F.  Seebohm,  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution, 
pt.  I,   ch.  4. — See  also   below:    1524-1525. 

1493. — Maximilian  I  becomes  emperor. 

1493-1519. — Reign  of  Maximilian. — His  per- 
sonal importance  and  his  imperial  powerless- 
ness. — Constitutional  reforms  in  the  empire. — 
Imperial  chamber. — Circles. — Aulic  Council. — 
"Frederic  [the  Third]  died  in  1493,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  inglorious  reign  of  53  years.  ...  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  Maximilian  had  been  seven 
years  king  of  the  Romans;  and  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  crown  encountered  no  opposition.  .  .  . 
Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  when 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  passed  through  the 
Milanese  into  the  south  of  Italy,  and  seized  on 
Naples  without  opposition  [see  It.^ly:  1494-1406]. 
Maximilian  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  German  na- 
tion to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  but  in  vain.  .  .  . 
With  difficulty  he  was  able  to  despatch  3,000  men 
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to  aid  the  league,  which  Spain,  the  pope,  the 
Milanese,  and  the  Venetians  had  formed,  to  expel 
the  ambitious  intruders  from  Italy.  To  cement 
his  alliance  with  Fernando  [Ferdinand  of  Castile, 
Aragon,  Naples,  etc.]  the  Catholic,  he  married  his 
son  Philip  to  Juana,  the  daughter  of  the  Spaniard. 
The  confederacy  triumphed;  not  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Maximilian,  but  through  the  hatred  of 
the  Italians  to  the  Gallic  yoke.  .  .  .  Louis  XII., 
who  succeeded  to  Charles  (1498),  .  .  .  forced 
Philip  to  do  homage  for  Flanders;  surrendering, 
indeed,  three  inconsiderable  towns,  that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  renew  the  designs  of  his  house 
on  Lombardy  and  Naples.  .  .  .  The  French  had 
little  difficulty  in  expelling  Ludovico  Moro,  the 
usurper  of  Milan,  and  in  retaining  possession  of 
the  country  during  the  latter  part  of  Maximilian's 
reign  [see  Italy:  1499-1500].  Louis,  indeed,  did 
homage  for  the  duchy  to  the  Germanic  head ;  but 
such  homage  was  merely  nominal:  it  involved  no 
tribute,  no  dependence.  The  occupation  of  this 
fine  province  by  the  French  made  no  impression 
on  the  Germans ;  they  regarded  it  as  a  fief  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  not  of  the  empire:  but  even  if 
it  had  stood  in  the  latter  relation,  they  would 
not  have  moved  one  man,  or  voted  one  florin,  to 
avert  its  fate.  That  the  French  did  not  obtain 
similar  possession  of  Naples,  and  thereby  become 
enabled  to  oppose  Maximilian  with  greater  effect, 
was  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
who  retained  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Aragon. 
[After  Charles  of  Anjou  had  seized  Sicily  and  Na- 
ples from  the  Hohenstaufens  the  family  gradually 
lost  power.  Sicily  was  joined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon  in  1282,  and  in  1435  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  Naples  was  conquered  by 
the  king  of  Aragon.]  His  disputes  with  the  \'ene- 
tians  were  inglorious  to  his  arms;  they  defeated 
his  armies,  and  encroached  considerably  on  his 
Italian  possessions.  He  was  equally  unsuccessful 
with  the  Swiss,  whom  he  vainly  persuaded  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  his  house.  .  .  .  For 
many  of  his  failures  ...  he  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
To  carry  on  his  vast  enterprises  he  could  com- 
mand only  the  resources  of  Austria:  had  he  been 
able  to  wield  those  of  the  empire,  his  name  would 
have  been  more  formidable  to  his  enemies;  and  it 
is  no  slight  praise,  that  with  means  so  contracted 
he  could  preserve  the  Netherlands  against  the  open 
violence,  no  less  than  the  subtle  duplicity,  of 
France.  But  the  internal  transactions  of  Maxi- 
milian's reign  are  those  only  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  can  be  directed  with  pleasure. 
In  1495  we  witness  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
right  of  diffidation  [private  warfare — see  Land- 
rFiEDE], — a  right  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  the  curse  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The  pass- 
ing of  the  decree  which  for  ever  secured  the 
public  peace,  by  placing  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  fining  at  2.000  marks  in  gold,  every 
city,  every  individual  that  should  hereafter  send 
or  accept  a  defiance,  was  nearly  unanimous.  In 
regard  to  the  long-proposed  tribunal  [to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  violations  of  the  public  tranquillity], 
which  was  to  retain  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
chamber  \ ReicJiskammergericht];  Maximilian  re- 
laxed much  from  the  pretensions  of  his  father. 
...  It  was  solemnly  decreed  that  the  new  court 
should  consist  of  one  grand  judge,  and  of  16 
assessors,  who  were  presented  by  the  states,  and 
nominated  by  the  emperor.  .  .  .  Though  a  new 
tribunal  was  formed,  its  competency,  its  operation, 
its  support,  its  constitution,  the  enforcement  of 
its  decisions,  were  left  to  chance ;  and  many  suc- 
cessive diets — even  many  generations — were  passed 
before  anything  like  an  organised  system  could  be 


introduced  into  it.  For  the  execution  of  its  de- 
crees the  Swabian  league  was  soon  employed;  then 
another  new  authority,  the  Council  of  Regency 
.  .  .  But  these  authorities  were  insufficient  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  decrees  emanating  from 
the  chamber;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  restore 
the  proposition  of  the  circles  [districts  or  divisions 
of  Germany  for  the  apportionment  of  members  to 
the  Reiclisregiment,  or  administrative  council], 
which  had  been  agitated  in  the  reign  of  Albert  II. 
.  .  .  Originally  they  comprised  only — i.  Bavaria, 
2.  Franconia,  3.  Saxony,  4.  the  Rhine,  5.  Swabia, 
and  6.  Westphalia;  thus  excluding  the  states  of 
Austria  and  the  electorates.  But  this  exclusion 
was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  electors,  who  were 
jealous  of  a  tribunal  which  might  encroach  on 
their  own  privileges.  In  1512,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition of  most  appears  to  have  been  removed;  for 
four  new  circles  were  added,  7.  The  circle  of  Aus- 
tria comprised  the  hereditary  dominions  of  that 
house.  8.  That  of  Burgundy  contained  the  states 
inherited  from  Charles  the  Rash  in  Franche-Comtf 
and  the  Netherlands.  9.  That  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
comprehended  the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates 
and  the  Palatinate.  10.  That  of  Upper  Saxony 
extended  over  the  electorate  of  that  name  and 
the  march  of  Brandenburg.  .  .  .  Bohemia  and 
Prussia  .  .  .  refused  to  be  thus  partitioned.  Each 
of  these  circles  had  its  internal  organisations,  the 
elements  of  which  were  promulgated  in  1512,  but 
which  was  considerably  improved  by  succeeding 
diets.  Each  had  its  hereditary  president,  or  di- 
rector, and  its  hereditary  prince  convoker,  both 
offices  being  frequently  vested  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  Each  circle  had  its  military  chief, 
elected  by  the  local  states,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
execute  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Gen- 
erally this  office  was  held  by  the  prince  director 
.  .  .  The  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Chamber 
was  .  .  .  disagreeable  to  the  emperor.  To  rescue 
from  its  jurisdiction  such  causes  as  he  considered 
lay  more  peculiarly  within  the  range  of  his  pre- 
rogative, and  to  encroach  by  degrees  on  the  juris- 
diction of  this  odious  tribunal,  Maximilian,  in 
1501,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Aulic 
Council.  But  the  competency  of  this  tribunal  was 
soon  extended ;  from  political  affairs,  investitures, 
charters,  and  the  numerous  matters  which  con- 
cerned the  Imperial  chancery,  it  immediately 
passed  to  judicial  crimes.  ...  By  an  imperial  edict 
of  1518,  the  Aulic  Council  was  to  consist  of  18 
members,  all  nominated  by  the  emperor.  Five 
only  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  states  of  the 
empire,  the  rest  from  those  of  Austria.  About 
half  were  legists,  the  other  half  nobles,  but  all 
dependent  on  their  chief.  .  .  .  When  he  [Maxi- 
milian] laboured  to  make  this  council  as  arbitrary 
in  the  empire  as  in  Austria,  he  met  with  great 
opposition.  .  .  .  But  his  purpose  was  that  of  en- 
croachment no  less  than  of  defence;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  so  well  imitated  by  his  successors,  that 
in  most  cases  the  Aulic  Council  was  at  length' 
acknowledged  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Imperial  Chamber,  in  many  the  right  of 
prevention  over  its  rival." — S.  A.  Dunham,  History 
of  the  Germavic  empire,  v.  2,  bk.  3,  ch.  i. — "The 
received  opinion  which  recognises  in  [Maximilian] 
the  creative  founder  of  the  later  constitution  of 
the  empire,  must  be  abandoned.  ...  He  had  not 
the  power  of  keeping  the  princes  of  the  empire 
together;  ...  on  the  contrary,  everything  about 
him  split  into  parties.  It  followed  of  necessity 
that  abroad  he  rather  lost  than  gained  ground.  .  .  . 
The  glory  which  surrounds  the  memory  of  Maxi- 
milian, the  high  renown  which  he  enjoyed  even 
among  his  contemporaries,  were  therefore  not  won 
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by  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  but  by  his  per- 
sonal qualities.  Every  good  gift  of  nature  had 
been  lavished  upon  him  in  profusion.  .  .  .  He  was 
a  man  .  .  .  formed  to  excite  admiration,  and  to 
inspire  enthusiastic  attachment;  formed  to  be  the 
romantic  hero,  the  exhaustless  theme  of  the  peo- 
ple."— L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Germany,  v.  i,  pp.  379-381. — See  also  Austria: 

1477-1405. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  nations  from  1494  to  1514,  bk.  i, 
ch.  3,  /)A.  2,  ch.  2. 

1496-1499. — Swabian  War. — Practical  separa- 
tion of  the  Swiss  confederacy  from  the  empire. 
See  SwiTZERLAMi:   i3Q6-i4Qg. 

16th  century. — Temporary  occupation  of  Ven- 
ezuela country  by  merchants.  See  Venezuela: 
I4qq-I550. 

16th  century. — Educational  development. — In- 
fluence of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Sturm.  See 
EoucAnoN:  Modern:  loth  century:  Luther,  etc.; 
Melanchthon,  etc.;  Sturm,  etc.;  Schools  in  Ger- 
many. 

1508-1509. — League  of  Cambrai  against  Ven- 
ice.    See   Venice:    1508-1509. 

1513-1515. — Emperor  in  the  pay  of  England. 
— Peace    with    France.     See    France:    1513-1515. 

1516. — Abortive  invasion  of  Milan  by  Max- 
imilian.    See   France:    1516-1517. 

1517-1523. — Beginning  of  the  movement  of  re- 
ligious reformation. — Papal  indulgences,  and 
Luther's  attack  on  them. — "The  Reformation,  like 
all  other  great  social  convulsions,  was  long  in 
preparation  [see  Papacy:  isth-i6th  centuries].  It 
was  one  part  of  that  general  progress,  complex  in 
its  character,  which  marked  the  .  .  .  period  of 
transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  civili- 
zation. .  .  .  But  while  the  Reformation  was  one 
part  of  a  change  extending  over  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  knowledge  and  activity,  it  had  its  own 
specific  origin  and  significance.  These  are  still,  to 
some  extent,  a  subject  of  controversy.  .  .  .  One  of 
its  causes,  as  well  as  one  of'  the  sources  of  its 
great  power,  was  the  increasing  discontent  with 
the  prevailing  corruption  and  misgovemment  in  the 
Church,  and  with  papal  interference  in  civil  af- 
fairs. .  .  .  The  misconduct  of  the  popes  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  more  flagrant 
than  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. But  the  fifteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
lieht.  What  was  done  by  the  pontiffs  was  not 
done  in  a  corner,  but  under  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope. Besides,  there  was  now  a  deep-seated  crav- 
ing, especially  in  the  Teutonic  peoples,  who  had 
so  long  been  under  the  tutelage  of  a  legal,  judaiz- 
?ng  form  of  Christianity,  for  a  more  spiritual  type 
of  religion.  .  .  .  The  Reformation  may  be  viewed 
in  two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  religious 
revolution  affecting  the  beliefs,  the  rites,  the  ec- 
clesiastical organization  of  the  Church,  and  the 
form  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  great  movement  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations 
are  involved;  the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties; 
the  close  of  an  old,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new,  period  in  the  history  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Germany,  including  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  was  natural  that  such  a  movement  should 
spring  up  and  rise  to  its  highest  power  among 
a  people  in  whom  a  love  of  independence  was 
mingled  with  a  yearning  for  a  more  spiritual  form 
of  religion  than  was  encouraged  by  medieval  ec- 
clesiasticism.  Hegel  has  dwelt  with  eloquence  upon 
the  fact  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
gone  out  to  America  or  to  the  Indies,  in  quest  of 
riches    and   a    dominion    that   should   encircle   the 


globe,  a  simple  monk,  turning  away  from  empty 
forms  and  the  things  of  sense,  was  finding  him 
whom  the  disciples  once  sought  in  a  sepulchre  of 
stone.  Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  Martin  Luther.  ...  As  an  English  writer 
has  pointed  out,  Luther's  whole  nature  was  iden- 
tified with  his  great  work,  and  while  other  leaders, 
like  Melanchthon  and  even  Calvin,  can  be  separatecl 
in  thought  from  the  Reformation,  'Luther,  apart 
Irom  the  Retorm:;tion,  would  cease  to  be  Luther.' 
...  In  1517  John  Tetzel,  a  hawker  of  indulgences, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  help  pay  for  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wittenberg.  To  persuade  the 
people  to  buy  his  spiritual  wares,  he  told  them, 
as  Luther  himself  testifies,  that  as  soon  as  their 
money  clinked  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest  the  souls 
of  their  deceased  friends  forthwith  went  up  to 
heaven.  Luther  was  so  struck  with  the  enormity 
of  this  traffic  that  he  determined  to  stop  it.  He 
preached  against  it,  and  on   October  31,  1517,  he 
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PHILIPPE  MELANCHTHON 
(Sketch  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger) 

posted  on  the  door  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  at 
Wittenberg,  his  ninety-five  theses  [see  PAPAcri': 
1517],  relating  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
selling  indulgences.  Indulgences  .  .  .  were  at  first 
commutations  of  penance  by  the  payment  of 
money.  The  right  to  issue  them  had  gradually 
become  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  popes.  The 
eternal  punishment  of  mortal  sin  being  remitted 
or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  it 
was  open  to  the  pope  or  his  agents,  by  a  grant 
of  indulgences,  to  remove  the  temporal  or  ter- 
minable penalties,  which  might  extend  into  pur- 
gatory. For  the  benefit  of  the  needy  he  could 
draw  upon  the  treasury  of  merit  stored  up  by 
Christ  and  the  saints.  Although  it  was  expressly 
declared  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  that  souls  are  de- 
livered from  purgatorial  fires  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  although  contrition 
was  theoretically  required  of  the  recipient  of 
an  indulgence,  it  often  appeared  to  the  people  as 
a  simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  payment 
of  a  stipulated  sum,  the  individual  obtained  a  full 
discharge  from  the  penalties  of  sin,  or  procured 
the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames.  Luther's 
theses  assailed  the  doctrines  which  made  this  bane- 
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ful  traffic  possible.  .  .  .  Unconsciously  to  their  au- 
thor, they  struck  a  blow  at  the  authority  of 
Rome  and  of  the  priesthood.  Luther  had  no 
thought  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Even  his  theses  were  only  proposi- 
tions, propounded  for  academic  debate,  according 
to  the  custom  in  media;val  universities.  He  con- 
cluded them  with  the  solemn  declaration  that  he 
affirmed  nothing,  but  left  all  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  .  .  .  The  theses  stirred  up  a  commo- 
tion all  over  Germany.  ...  A  controversy  arose 
between  the  new  champion  of  reform  and  the  de- 
fenders of  indulgences.  It  was  during  this  dispute 
that  Luther  began  to  realize  that  human  authority 
was  against  him  and  to  see  the  necessity  of  plant- 
ing himself  more  distinctly  on  the  Scriptures.  His 
clear  arguments  and  resolute  attitude  won  the 
respect  of  the  Elector  of  Sa.xony,  who,  though  he 
often  sought  to  restrain  his  vehemence,  nevertheless 
protected  him  from  his  enemies.  This  the  elector 
was  able  to  do  because  of  his  political  importance, 
which  became  still  greater  when,  after  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  he  was  made  regent  of  Northern 
Germany." — G.  P.  Fisher,  History  of  the  Christian 
church,  pp.  287-203. — "At  first  neither  Luther,  nor 
others,  saw  to  what  the  contest  about  the  indul- 
gences would  lead.  The  Humanists  believed  it 
to  be  only  a  scholastic  disputation,  and  Hutten 
laughed  to  see  theologians  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
each  other.  It  was  not  till  the  Leipzig  disputation 
(i5ig),  where  Luther  stood  forward  to  defend 
his  views  against  Eck,  that  the  matter  assumed  a 
grave  aspect,  took  another 'turn,  and  after  the 
appearance  of  Luther's  appeals  'To  the  Christian 
Nobility  of  the  German  Nation,'  'On  the  Baby- 
Ionian  Captivity,'  and  against  Church  abuses,  that 
it  assumed  national  importance.  All  the  com- 
bustible materials  were  ready,  the  spark  was 
thrown  among  them,  and  the  flames  broke  out 
from  every  quarter.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  hearts  glowed  responsive  to  the  complaints 
which  the  Wittenberg  monk  flung  against  Papal 
Rome,  in  a  language  whose  sonorous  splendour 
and  iron  strength  were  now  first  heard  in  all  the 
fulness,  force,  and  beauty  of  the  German  idiom. 
That  was  an  imperishable  service  rendered  to  his 
country  by  Luther.  He  wrote  in  German,  and 
he  wrote  such  German.  The  papal  ban  hurled 
back  against  him  in  1520  was  disregarded.  He 
burnt  it  outside  the  gate  of  Wittenberg  by  the 
leper  hospital,  in  the  place  where  the  rags  and 
plague-stained  garments  of  the  lepers  were  wont 
to  be  consumed.  The  nobility,  the  burghers,  the 
peasants,  all  thrilled  at  his  call.  Now  the  moment 
had  come  for  a  great  emperor,  a  second  Charle- 
magne, to  stand  forward  and  regenerate  at  once 
religion  and  the  empire.  There  was,  however, 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  only  Charles  V.,  the 
grandson  of  Maximilian,  a  man  weak  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  strong,  and  strong  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  weak,  a  Spanish  Burgun- 
dian  prince,  of  Romance  stock,  who  despised  and 
disliked  the  German  tongue,  the  tongue  of  the 
people  whose  imperial  crown  he  bore,  a  prince 
whose  policy  was  to  combat  France  and  humble 
it.  It  was  convenient  for  him,  at  the  time,  to 
have  the  pope  en  his  side,  so  he  looked  with 
dissatisfied  eyes  On  the  agitation  in  Germany. 
The  noblest  hearts  among  the  princes  bounded 
with  hone  that  he  woUld  take  the  lead  in  the  new 
movement.  The  lesser  nobility,  the  cities,  the 
peasantry,  all  expected  of  the  emperor  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  empire  politically  and  religiously.  .  .  . 
But  all  hopes  were  dashed.  Charles  V.  as  little 
saw  his  occasion  as  had  Maximilian.  He  took  up 
a  hostile  position  to  the  new  movement  at  once. 


He  was,  however,  brought  by  the  influential  friends 
of  Luther,  among  whom  first  of  all  was  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  to  hear  what  the  reformer  had 
to  say  for  himself,  before  he  placed  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  Luther  received  the  im- 
perial safe-conduct,  and  was  summoned  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  there  to  defend  himself.  He  went,  not- 
withstanding ihat  he  was  warned  and  reminded  of 
the  fate  of  Huss.  T  will  go  to  Worms,'  said  he, 
'even  were  as  many  devils  set  against  me  as  there 
are  tiles  on  the  roofs.'  It  was  probably  on  this 
journey  that  the  thoughts  entered  his  mind  which 
afterwards  (1530)  found  their  expression  in  that 
famous  chorale,  'Eine  teste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,' 
which  became  the  battle-song  of  Protestants. 
Those  were  memorable  days,  the  17th  and  iSth  of 
April,  1521,  in  which  a  poor  monk  stood  up  before 
the  emperor  and  all  the  estates  of  the  empire,  un- 
dazzled  by  their  threatening  splendour,  and  con- 
ducted his  own  case.  At  that  moment  when  he 
closed  his  defence  with  the  stirring  words,  'Let 
me  be  contradicted  out  of  Holy  Scripture — till 
that  is  done  I  will  not  recant.  Here  stand  I. 
I  can  do  no  other,  so  help  me  God,  amen  I'  then 
he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness.  The 
result  is  well  known.  The  emperor  and  his  papal 
adviser  remained  unmoved,  and  the  ban  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  heretic.  Luther  was  carried 
off  by  his  protector,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
concealed  in  the  Wartburg,  where  he  worked  at  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  Brandenburg,  Hesse, 
and  Saxony  declared  in  favour  of  reform.  In 
1523  Magdeburg,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stettin,  Dan- 
zig, Riga,  expelled  the  monks  and  priests,  and 
appointed  Lutheran  preachers.  Nurnberg  and 
Breslau  hailed  the  Reformation  with  delight." — 
S.  Baring-Gould,  Church  in  Germany,  ch.  18. — See 
also   Papacy:    1516-1517,  to   1522-1525. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany. — L  Hausser,  Period  of  the  Refor- 
mation.— J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  History  of  the 
Reformation. — M.  J.  Spaulding,  History  of  the 
Protestint  Reformation. — F.  Seebohm,  Era  of  the 
Protestant  revolution. — P.  Bayne,  Martin  Luther. 
— C.  Beard,  Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 
— J.  Kostlin,  Life  of  Luther. — Cambridge  modern 
history,  v.  2. — J.  Janssen,  History  of  the  German 
people. 

1519. — Contest  for  the  imperial  crown. — Three 
royal  candidates  in  the  field. — Election  of 
Charles  V,  the  Austro-Spanish  monarch  of 
many  thrones. — In  his  last  years,  Maximilian  made 
great  efforts  to  secure  the  Imperial  Crown  for 
his  grandson  Charles,  who  had  already  inherited, 
through  his  mother  Joanna,  of  Spain,  the  king- 
doms of  Castile,  .dragon,  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  through  his  father,  Philip  of  Austria,  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  many  lordships  of 
the  Netherlands.  "In  1518  he  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  electors  to  the  Roman 
crown  being  bestowed  on  that  prince.  The  elec- 
tors of  Treves  and  Saxony  alone  opposed  the 
project,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Maximilian  had 
never  received  the  Imperial  crown  [but  was  styled 
Emperor  Elect]  he  was  himself  still  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  consequently  Charles  could  not 
assume  a  dignity  that  was  not  vacant.  To  obvi- 
ate this  objection,  Maximilian  pressed  Leo  to 
send  the  golden  crown  to  Vienna ;  but  this  plan 
was  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court. 
Francis,  who  intended  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Imperial  crown,  intreated  the  Pope  not  to 
commit  himself  by  such  an  act;  and  while  these 
negociations  were  pending,  Maximilian  died  at 
Wels,  in  Upper  Austria,  January  12th,  1510.  .  .  . 
Three  candidates  for  the  Imperial  crown  appeared 
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in  the  field:  the  Kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. Francis  I.  [of  France]  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation.  His  enterprises  had 
hitherto  been  crowned  with  succe.'^,  the  popular 
test  of  ability,  and  the  world  accordingly  gave 
him   credit  for  a   poUtical  wisdom   which   he   was 


accommodation.  But  the  bought  votes  of  these 
venal  Electors  could  not  be  depended  on.  soriie 
of  whom  sold  themselves  more  than  once  to  dif- 
ferent parties."  The  infamy  of  Albert,  Elector  of 
Mentz,  in  these  transactions,  was  particularly  no- 
torious.   The  chances  of  Henry  VHI.  [of  Englandl 


INTERCEPTION  OF  LUTHER 

After  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in    1521,  hy   retainers  of  the  Elector  of   Saxony 

(From  a  painting  by   Count  von   Harach) 


far  from  possessing.  He  appears  to  have  gained 
three  or  four  of  the  Electors  by  the  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  his  money,  which  his  agent,  Bon- 
nivet,  wa.s  obliged  to  carry  through  Germany 
on  the  backs  of  horses;  for  the  Fuggers,  the  rich 
bankers  of  Augsburg,  were  in  the  interest  of 
Charles,    and    refused    to    give    the    French    any 


were  throughout  but  slender.  Henry's  hopes,  like 
those  of  Francis,  were  chiefly  founded  on  the 
corruptibility  of  the  Electors,  and  on  the  expec- 
tation that  both  his  rivals,  from  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  their  power,  might  be  deemed  ineligible. 
Of  the  three  candidates  the  claims  of  Charles 
seemed   the   best  founded  and  the  most  deserving 
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of  success.  The  House  of  Austria  had  already 
furnished  six  emperors,  of  whom  the  last  three 
had  reigned  eif^hty  years,  as  if  by  an  hereditary 
succession.  Charles's  Austrian  pofeessions  made 
him  a  German  prince,  and  from  their  situation 
constituted  him  the  natural  protector  of  Germany 
against  the  Turks.  The  previous  canvass  of  Maxi- 
milian had  been  of  some  service  to  his  cause,  and 
all  these  advantages  he  seconded,  like  his  competi- 
tors, by  the  free  use  of  bribery.  .  .  .  Leo  X.,  the 
weight  of  whose  authority  was  sought  both  by 
Charles  and  Francis,  though  he  seemed  to  favour 
each,  desired  the  success  of  neither.  He  secretly 
advised  the  Electors  to  choose  an  emperor  from 
among  their  own  body;  and  as  thb  seemed  an 
easy  solution  of  the  difficulty,  they  unanimously 
offered  the  crown  to  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector 


House  of  Austria  was  continued  through  him; 
while  Charles  himself  became  the  founder  of  a 
new  branch  of  the  House — the  Spanish. — See  also 
Austria:    1496-1526;   Spain:    1518-1522. 

Also  in:  W.  Robertson,  History  oj  the  reign  oj 
Charles  V,  bk.  1. — J.  S.  Brewer,  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  V.  I,  ch.  II. — J.  Van  Praet,  Essays  on  the 
political  history  oj  the  fifteenth  to  seventeenth 
centuries,  v.  i,  ch.  2. 

1520-1521.— Capitulation  of  Charles  V.— His 
first  diet,  at  Worms,  and  its  political  meas- 
ures.— The  election  of  Charles  V  "was  accom- 
panied with  a  new  and  essential  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  Hitherto  a  general  and 
verbal  promise  to  confirm  the  Germanic  privileges 
had  been  deemed  a  sufficient  security ;  but  as  the 
enormous  power  and  vast  possessions  of  the  new 


CHARLES  V  AND  FUGGER 

During  the   Diet  of  Augsburg,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  was  guest  of  Anton  Fugger  at  his  house  in  the  Weinmarkt, 
where,  it  is  said,  Fugger  lit  a  fire  of  cinnamon  with  bonds  for  money  due  him  by  tlie  emperor. 


of  Saxony.  But  Frederick  magnanimously  refused 
it,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  the  suffrages  of  the 
Electors  in  favour  of  Charles;  principally  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  the  sovereign  best  qualified 
to  meet  the  great  danger  impending  from  the  Turk. 
.  .  .  The  new  Emperor,  now  in  his  20th  year,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Charles  V.  ...  He  was  pro- 
claimed as  'Emperor  Elect,'  the  title  borne  by 
his  grandfather,  which  he  subsequently  altered  to 
that  of  'Emperor  Elect  of  the  Romans,'  a  desig- 
nation adopted  by  his  successors,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  'elect,'  down  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire." — T.  H.  Dyer,  History  of  modern 
Europe,  v.  i,  bk.  2,  ch.  2. — On  his  election  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  Charles  ceded  to  his  younger 
brother,  Ferdinand,  all  the  German  possessions  of 
the  family.  The  latter,  therefore,  became  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  the   German   branch  of   the 


emperor  rendered  him  the  object  of  greater  jeal- 
ousy and  alarm  than  his  predecessors,  the  electors 
digested  into  a  formal  deed  or  capitulation  all 
their  laws,  customs,  and  privileges,  which  the 
ambassadors  of  Charles  signed  before  his  election, 
and  which  he  himself  ratified  before  his  corona- 
tion ;  and  thi«  example  has  been  followed  by  his 
successors.  It  consisted  of  30  articles,  partly  re- 
lating to  the  Germanic  body  in  general,  and  partly 
to  the  electors  and  states  in  particular.  Of  those 
relating  to  the  Germanic  body  in  general,  the 
most  prominent  were,  not  to  confer  the  escheated 
fiefs,  but  to  re-unite  and  consolidate  them,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  emperor  and  empire;  not  to 
intrust  the  charges  of  the  empire  to  any  but 
Germans;  not  to  grant  dispensations  of  the  com- 
mon law;  to  use  the  German  language  in  the  pro- 
ceedings   of    the    chancery;    and    to    put    no    one 
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arbitrarily  to  the  ban,  who  had  not  been  previ- 
ously condemned  by  the  diet  or  imperial  chamber. 
He  was  to  maintain  the  Germanic  body  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  powers,  in  its  right  of 
declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  passing  laws 
on  commerce  and  coinage,  of  regulating  the  con- 
tingents, imposing  and  directing  the  perception  of 
ordinary  contributions,  of  establishing  and  super- 
intending the  superior  tribunals,  and  of  judging 
the  personal  causes  of  the  states.  Finally,  he  prom- 
ised not  to  cite  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  before  any  tribunal  except  those  of  the 
empire,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  legitimate 
privileges  of  territorial  sovereignty.  The  articles 
which  regarded  the  electors  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  they  confirmed  the  rights 
which  had  been  long  contested  with  the  emperors. 
.  .  .  Besides  these  concessions,  he  promised  not 
to  make  any  attempt  to  render  the  imperial  crown 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  to  re-establish  the 
council  of  regency,  in  conformity  with  the  advice 
of  the  electors  and  great  princes  of  the  empire. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1521.  Charles  assembled 
his  first  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  presided  in  per- 
son. At  his  proposition  the  states  passed  regu- 
lations to  terminate  the  troubles  which  had  already 
arisen  during  the  short  interval  of  the  interregnum, 
and  to  prevent  the  revival  of  similar  disorders.  .  .  . 
The  imperial  chamber  was  re-established  in  all  its 
authority,  and  the  public  peace  again  promul- 
gated, and  enforced  by  new  penalties.  In  order 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire  during  the 
absence  of  Charles,  a  council  of  regency  was  es- 
tablished. ...  It  was  to  consist  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  22  assess- 
ors, of  whom  18  were  nominated  by  the  states, 
and  four  by  Charles,  as  possessor  of  the  circles 
of  Burgundy  and  Austria.  ...  At  the  same  time 
an  aid  of  20,000  foot  and  ^,000  horse  was  granted, 
to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  to 
Rome;  but  the  diet  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  interfering,  as  Maximilian  had  done,  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  by  stipulating  that  these  troops 
were  only  to  be  employed  as  an  escort,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  aggression." — W.  Coxe,  History 
of  the  House  of  Atistria,  v.  i,  ch.  26. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  v.  i,  bk.  2,  ch.  4. 

1522-1525. — Systematic  organization  and  adop- 
tion in  northern  Germany  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation. — Diets  at  Nuremberg. — Catholic 
League  of  Ratinbon.    See  Papacy:  1522-1525. 

1524-1525. — Peasants'  V/ar. — "A  political  fer- 
ment, very  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
Gospel,  had  long  been  troubling  the  empire.  The 
people,  weighed  down  under  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  attached  in  many  places  to  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  lords,  and  sold  with  them,  threat- 
ened to  rise,  and  furiously  burst  their  chains.  In 
Holland,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  the 
peasants  had  mustered  around  standards  inscribed 
with  the  words  'bread'  and  'cheese,'  to  them  the 
two  necessaries  of  life.  In  1503  the  'Cobblers' 
League'  ['Bundschuh' — see  above:  1492-1514]  had 
burst  forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires.  In 
1 5 13  this  was  renewed  in  Brisgau,  and  encouraged 
by  the  priests.  In  1514  Wurtemburg  had  wit- 
nessed 'the  League  of  poor  Conrad.'  the  object  of 
which  was  to  uphold  'the  justice  of  God'  by  re- 
volt. In  1515  terrible  commotions  had  taken  place 
in  Carinthia  and  Hungary.  These  insurrections 
were  stifled  by  torrents  of  blood,  but  no  relief 
had  been  given  to  the  peoples.  A  political  reform 
was  as  much  wanted  as  a  religious  one.  The 
people  had  a  right  to  it,  but  they  were  not  ripe 
to    enjoy    it.     Since    the    commencement    of    the 


Reformation  ■  these  popular  agitations  had  been 
suspended,  the  minds  of  men  being  absorbed  with 
other  thoughts.  .  .  .  But  everything  showed  that 
peace  would  not  last  long.  .  .  .  The  main  dykes 
which  had  hitherto  kept  the  torrent  back  were 
broken,  and  nothing  could  restrain  its  fury.  Per- 
haps it  must  be  admitted  that  the  movement  com- 
municated to  the  people  by  the  Reform  gave  new 
force  to  the  discontent  which  was  fermenting  in 
the  nation.  .  .  .  Erasmus  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
to  Luther;  'We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
seed  you  have  sown.'  .  .  .  The  evil  was  augmented 
by  the  pretensions  of  certain  fanatical  men,  who 
laid  claim  to  celestial  inspirations.  .  .  .  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Thomas 
Mijnzer.  .  .  .  His  first  appearance  was  at  Zwickau. 
He  left  Wittenberg  alter  Luther's  return  [from  his 
concealment  at  Wartburg,  1522],  dis.satisfied  with 
the  inferior  part  he  had  played,  and  he  became 
pastor  of  the  little  town  of  Alstadt  in  Thurgingia. 
There  he  could  not  long  be  at  rest,  and  he  accused 
the  reformers  of  founding  a  new  papacy  by  their 
attachment  to  the  letter,  and  of  forming  churches 
which  were  not  pure  and  holy.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  called  of  God  to  bear  a  remedy  for  so 
great  an  evil.  ...  He  maintained  that  to  obey 
princes,  'destitute  of  reason,'  was  to  serve  God  and 
Belial  at  the  same  time.  Then,  marching  at  the 
head  of  bis  parishioners,  to  a  chapel  which  was 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  he  pulled  it 
to  the  ground.  After  this  exploit  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  country,  wandered  over  Germany,  and 
came  to  Switzerland,  spreading  as  he  went,  wher- 
ever people  would  hear  him,  his  plan  for  a  uni- 
versal revolution.  In  every  place  he  found  ele- 
ments ready  for  his  purpose.  He  threw  his  powder 
upon  the  burning  coals,  and  a  violent  explosion 
soon  followed.  .  .  .  The  revolt  commenced  in  those 
regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  sources  of 
the  Danube,  which  were  so  often  the  scene  of 
popular  disturbances.  On  the  igth  of  July,  i,';24, 
the  Thurgovian  peasantry  rose  against  the  Abbot 
of  Reichenau,  who  would  not  grant  them  an  evan- 
gelical preacher.  Thousands  soon  gathered  around 
the  little  town  of  Tengen,  to  liberate  an  ecclesiastic 
who  was  imprisoned  there.  The  revolt  spread, 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  from  Suabia  to  the 
Rhine  countries,  to  Franconia,  to  Thuringia,  and 
to  Saxony.  In  January,  1525,  the  whole  of  these 
countries  were  in  insurrection.  Towards  the  end 
of  that  month  the  peasants  published  a  declaration 
in  twelve  articles,  asking  the  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  pastors,  the  abolition  of  petty  tithes,  serfdom, 
the  duties  on  inheritance,  and  liberty  to  hunt,  fish, 
cut  wood,  &c.,  and  each  demand  was  supported  by 
a  passage  of  Scripture." — J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne, 
Story  of  the  Reformation,  pt.  3,  ch.  8  (History  of 
the  Reformation,  bk.  10,  ch.  lo-ii). — "Had  the 
•  feudal  lords  granted  proper  and  fair  reforms  long 
ago.  they  would  never  have  heard  of  these  twelve 
articles.  But  they  had  refused  reform,  and  they 
now  had  to  meet  revolution.  And  they  knew  of 
but  one  way  of  meeting  it.  namely,  by  the  sword 
The  lords  of  the  Swabian  League  sent  their  army 
of  foot  and  horsemen,  under  their  captain,  George 
Truchsess.  The  poor  peasants  could  not  hold  out 
against  trained  soldiers  and  cavalry.  Two  battles 
on  the  Danube,  in  which  thousands  of  peasants 
were  slain,  or  drowned  in  the  river,  and  a  third 
equally  bloody  one  in  AJgau,  near  the  Boden  See, 
crushed  this  rebellion  in  Swabia,  as  former  rebel- 
lions had  so  often  been  crushed  before.  This  wa.s 
early  in  April  1525.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
revolution  had  spread  further  north.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Neckar  a  body  of  6.000  peasants  had  come 
together,   enraged   by   the  news    of   the  slaughter 
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of  their  fellow  peasants  in  the  south  of  Swabia." 
They  stormed  the  castle  of  the  young  Count  von 
Helfenstein,  who  had  recently  cut  the  throats  of 
some  peasants  who  met  him  on  the  road,  and  put 
the  Count  to  death,  with  60  of  his  companions. 
"A  yell  of  horror  was  raised  through  Germany 
at  the  news  of  the  peasants'  revenge.  No  yell 
had  risen  when  the  Count  cut  peasants'  throats,  or 
the  Swabian  lords  slew  thousands  of  peasant  rebels. 
Europe  had  not  yet  learned  to  mete  out  the 
same  measure  of  justice  to  noble  and  common 
blood.  .  .  .  The  revolution  spread,  and  the  reign 
of  terror  spread  with  it.  North  and  east  of  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  among  the  little  towns  of 
Franconia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maine,  other 
bands  of  peasants,  mustering  by  thousands,  de- 
stroyed alike  cloisters  and  castles.  Two  hundred 
of  these  lighted  the  night  with  their  flames  during 
the  few  weeks  of  their  temporary  triumph.  And 
here  another  feature  of  the  revolution  became 
prominent.  The  little  towns  were  already  .  .  . 
passing  through  an  internal  revolution.  The  ar- 
tisans were  rising  against  the  wealthier  burghers, 
overturning  the  town  councils,  and  electing  com- 
mittees of  artisans  in  their  place,  making  sudden 
changes  in  religion,  putting  down  the  Mass,  un- 
frocking priests  and  monks,  and  in  fact,  in  the 
interests  of  what  they  thought  to  be  the  gospel, 
turning  all  things  upside  down.  ...  It  was 
during  the  Franconian  rebellion  that  the  peasants 
chose  the  robber  knight  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  as 
their  leader.  It  did  them  no  good.  More  than 
a  robber  chief  was  needed  to  cope  with  soldiers 
used  to  war.  .  .  .  While  all  this  was  going  on 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Maine,  the  revolution  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Elsass  and  Lothringen,  and 
the  Palatinate  about  Spires  and  Worms,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  had  been  crushed  in  blood,  as  in 
Swabia  and  Franconia.  South  and  east,  in  Ba- 
varia, in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Carinthia  also,  castles 
and  monasteries  went  up  in  flames,  and  then,  when 
the  tide  of  victory  turned,  the  burning  houses 
and  farms  of  the  peasants  lit  up  the  night  and 
their  blood  flowed  freely.  Meanwhile  Miinzer, 
who  had  done  so  much  to  stir  up  the  peasantry 
in  the  south  to  rebel,  had  gone  north  into  Thurin- 
gia,  and  headed  a  revolution  in  the  town  of  Miil- 
hausen,  and  became  a  sort  of  Savonarola  of  a 
madder  kind.  .  .  .  But  the  end  was  coming.  The 
princes,  with  their  disciplined  troops,  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  What  could  Miinzer  do  with  his  8,000 
peasants?  He  pointed  to  a  rainbow  and  expected 
a  miracle,  but  no  miracle  came.  The  battle,  of 
course,  was  lost;  5,000  peasants  lay  dead  upon 
the  field  near  the  little  town  of  Frankenhausen, 
where  it  was  fought.  Miinzer  fled  and  concealed 
himself  in  a  bed,  but  was  found  and  taken  before 
the  princes,  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  and  afterwards 
beheaded.  So  ended  the  wild  career  of  this  mis-  ■ 
guided,  fanatical,  self-deceived,  but  yet,  as  we  must 
think,  earnest  and  in  many  ways  heroic  spirit.  .  .  . 
The  princes  and  nobles  now  everywhere  prevailed 
over  the  insurgent  peasants.  Luther,  writing  on 
June  21,  1525,  says: — 'It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  in 
Franconia  11,000  peasants  have  been  slain.  Mark- 
graf  Casimir  is  cruelly  severe  upon  his  peasants, 
who  have  twice  broken  faith  with  him.  In  the 
Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  6,000  have  been  killed;  in 
different  places  in  Swabia,  10,000.  It  is  said  that 
in  Alsace  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  has  slain  20,000. 
Thus  everywhere  the  wretched  peasants  are  cut 
dovim.'  .  .  .  Before  the  Peasants'  War  was  ended 
at  least  100,000  perished,  or  twenty  times  as  many 
as  were  put  to  death  in  Paris  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  1703.  .  .  .  Luther,  throughout  the 
Peasants'  War,  sided  with  the  ruling  powers.  .  .  . 


The  reform  he  sought  was  by  means  of  the  civil 
power;  and  in  order  to  clear  himself  and  his  cause 
from  all  participation  in  the  wild  doings  of  the 
peasantry,  he  publicly  exhorted  the  princes  to  crush 
their  rebellion." — F.  Seebohm,  Era  of  the  Protes- 
tant revolution,  pi.  2,  ch.  5. — The  terrors  inspired 
by  the  peasants'  revolt  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  political  ideas  of  the  Reformation  caused  the 
Roman  Catholic  nobility  in  1525  to  form  a  defen- 
sive alliance  known  as  the  League  of  Dessau.  The 
Protestant  princes  and  many  of  the  strong  towns 
united  in    1526   in   the  League   of   Torgau. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  v.  2,  bk.  3,  ch.  6. — P.  Bayne, 
Martin  Luther:  His  life  and  luork,  v.  2,  bk.  11, — 
J,  Kbstlin,  Life  of  Luther,  pt.  4,  ch.  5.— C.  W.  C. 
Oman,  German  Peasant  War  of  i;z;  (English  His- 
torical Review,  v.  5). 

1525-1527. — Successful  war  of  Ferdinand  I 
against  Hungary  and  Bohemia. — Union  of  the 
crowns  by  him.     See   Austria:    1525-1527. 

1525-1529.— League  of  Torgau.— Diet  of 
Spires. — Legal  recognition  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  the  withdrawal  of  it. — Protest  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  "Protestants."  See  Pa- 
pacy:  1525-1529. 

1527. — Sack  of  Rome  by  German  and  Span- 
ish  imperialists.     See   Italy:    1527. 

1529. — Turkish  invasion  of  Austria. — Siege  of 
Vienna.     See   Hungary:    1526-1567. 

1530. — Diet  at  Augsburg. — Signing  and  read- 
ing of  the  Protestant  confession  of  faith. — Con- 
demnatory decree. — Breach  between  the  Protes- 
tants and  the  emperor.  See  Papacy:  1530- 
1531. 

1530-1532.— Augsburg  Decree.— Alarm  of  the 
Protestants. — Their  League  of  Schmalkalden  and 
alliance  with  the  king  of  France. — Pacification 
of  Nuremberg  with  the  emperor. — Expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Hungfary. — The  decree  issued  by 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg  was  condemnatory  of  most 
of  the  tenets  peculiar  to  the  Protestants,  "forbid- 
ding any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as 
taught  them,  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the 
established  rites,  and  prohibiting  any  farther 
innovation,  under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of 
men  were  required  to  assist  with  their  persons  and 
fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execution;  and 
such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable 
of  acting  as  judges,  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in 
the  imperial  chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature in  the  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined 
a  promise,  that  an  application  should  be  made  to 
the  pope,  requiring  him  to  call  a  general  council 
v/ithin  six  months,  in  order  to  terminate  all  con- 
troversies by  its  sovereign  decisions.  The  severity 
of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude 
to  the  most  violent  persecution,  alarmed  the  prot- 
estants,  and  convinced  them  that  the  emperor  was 
resolved  on  their  destruction."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Protestant  princes  met  at 
Schmalkalden,  December  22,  1530,  and  there  "con- 
cluded a  league  of  mutual  defence  against  all  ag- 
gressors, by  which  they  formed  the  protestant 
states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and, 
beginning  already  to  consider  themselves  as  such, 
they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  to  implore  them  to  patronise  and 
assist  their  new  confederacy.  An  affair  not  con- 
nected with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pre- 
tence for  courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes."  "This 
was  the  election  of  the  emperor's  brother,  Ferdi- 
nand, to  be  King  of  the  Romans,  against  which  they 
had  protested  vigorously.  "When  the  protestants, 
who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  Smalkalde 
[February,    1S31].    received    an    account    of    this 
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transaction,  and  heard,  at  the  same  time,  that  pros- 
ecutions were  commenced  in  the  imperial  cham- 
ber against  some  of  their  number,  on  account  ot 
their  religious  principles,  they  thought  it  necessary, 
not  only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but 
immediately  to  despatch  their  ambassadors  into 
France  and  England."  The  king  of  France  "lis- 
tened with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  complaints 
of  the  protcstant  princes;  and.  without  seeming 
to  countenance  their  religious  opinions,  determined 
secretly  to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political  discord 
which  might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flame. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of 
the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into  Germany, 
who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malcontent  princes, 
and  heightening  their  ill-humour  by  various  arts, 
concluded  an  alliance  between  them  and  his  mas- 
ter, which,  though  concealed  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
ductive of  no  immediate  effects,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  union  fatal  on  many  occasions  to  Charles's 
ambitious  projects.  .  .  .  The  king  of  England  [Hen- 
ry VIII],  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  com- 
plaisance to  whom,  the  pope  had  long  retarded, 
and  now  openly  opposed,  his  divorce  [from  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon],  was  no  less  disposed  than  Francis 
to  strengthen  a  league  which  might  be  rendered  so 
formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  favourite  proj- 
ect of  the  divorce  led  him  into  such  a  labyrinth 
of  schemes  and  negotiations,  and  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  so  intent  on  abolishing  the  papal  juris- 
diction in  England,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  for- 
eign affairs.  This  obliged  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  giving  general  promises,  together  with  a  small 
supply  in  money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles 
that  this  was  not  a  juncture"  in  which  he  could 
afford  to  let  his  zeal  for  the  church  push  him  to 
extremities  with  the  Protestants.  "Negotiations 
were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by  his  direction  with 
th.e  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates;  after 
many  delays  .  .  .  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed 
upon  at  Nuremberg  [July  23],  and  ratified  sol- 
emnly in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  [.August  3].  In  this 
treaty  it  was  stipulated:  that  universal  peace  be 
established  in  Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  gen- 
eral council,  the  convocation  of  which  within  six 
months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure; 
that  no  person  shall  be  molested  on  account  of 
religion;  that  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  all  processes 
begun  by  the  imperial  chamber  against  protestants, 
and  the  sentences  already  passed  to  their  detri- 
ment shall  be  declared  void.  On  their  part,  the 
protestants  engaged  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all 
their  forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  Turks. 
.  .  .  The  protestants  of  Germany,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came 
henceforth  to  be  considered  as  a  political  body 
of  no  small  consequence.  The  intelligence  which 
Charles  received  of  Solyman's  [sultan  of  Turkey] 
having  entered  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  300,000 
men,  brought  the  deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon to  a  period.  .  .  .  The  protestants,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  exerted 
themselves  with  extraordinan.'  zeal,  and  brought 
into  the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number 
the  quota  imposed  on  them;  and  the  catholics  imi- 
tating their  example,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best- 
appointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in 
Germany,  assembled  near  Vienna.  ...  It  amounted 
in  all  to  go.ooo  disciplined  foot,  and  30,000  horse, 
besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars.  Of  this 
vast  army  .  .  .  the  emperor  took  the  command  in 
person ;  and  mankind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue 
of  a  decisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  mon- 
archs  in  the  world.  But  each  of  them  dreading 
the  other's   power   and  good   fortune,   they   both 


conducted  their  operations  with  such  excessive 
caution,  that  a  campaign  for  which  such  immense 
preparations  had  been  made  ended  without  any 
memorable  event.  Solyman,  finding  it  impossible 
to  gain  ground  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive 
and  on  his  guard,  marched  back  to  Constantinople 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  .  .  .  About  the  begin- 
ning of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick.  .  .  . 
Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles, 
impatient  to  revisit  Spain,  set  out,  on  his  way 
thither,  for  Italy." — W.  Robertson,  History  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  V,  bk.  5. 

Also  ix:  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germ-any,  v.  3,  bk.  6,  ch.  1-8. — H.  Stebbing, 
History   of   the   Reformation,  v.   2,   ch.    12-13. 

1532-1536. — Fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  of 
Miinater. — Siege  and   capture   of  the   city.     See 

A.N'ABAPIISTS    OF    MuNSTER. 

1533-1545. — Mercenary  aspects  of  the  Refor- 
mation.— Protestant  intolerance. — Union  with 
the  Swiss  reformers. — Catholic  Holy  League. — 
Preparations  for  war. — "During  the  next  few 
years  [after  the  peace  concluded  at  Nuremberg] 
there  was  no  open  hostility  between  the  two  re- 
ligious parties.  .  .  .  But  there  was  dissension 
enough.  In  the  first  place  there  was  much  dispu- 
tation as  to  the  meaning  of  the  articles  concluded 
at  Nuremberg.  The  catholic  princes,  under  the 
pretext  that,  if  no  man  was  to  be  disturbed  for 
his  faith,  or  for  things  depending  on  faith,  he  was 
still  amenable  for  certain  offences  against  the 
church,  which  were  purely  of  a  civil  nature,  were 
eager  that  the  imperial  chamber  should  take  cog- 
nisance of  future  cases,  at  least,  where  protestants 
should  seek  to  invade  the  temporalities  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  But  nothing  was  effected;  the  tribu- 
nal was  too  powerless  to  enforce  its  decrees.  In 
1534,  the  protestants,  in  a  public  assembly,  re- 
nounced all  obedience  to  the  chamber;  yet  they 
did  not  cease  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
property  of  such  monasteries  and  churches  as, 
by  the  conversion  of  catholics  to  their  faith — and 
that  faith  was  continually  progressive — lay  within 
their  jursidiction.  We  need  scarcely  observe,  that 
the  prospect  of  spoliation  was  often  the  most 
powerful  inducement  with  the  princes  and  nobles 
to  change  their  religion.  When  they,  or  the  magis- 
tracy of  any  particular  city,  renounced  the  faith 
hitherto  established,  the  people  were  expected  to 
follow  the  example:  the  moment  Lutheranism  was 
established  in  its  place,  the  ancient  faith  was  abol- 
ished ;  nobody  was  allowed  to  profess  it ;  and, 
with  one  common  accord,  all  who  had  any  pros- 
pect of  benefiting  by  the  change  threw  themselves 
on  the  domains  of  the  expelled  clergy.  That  the 
latter  should  complain  before  the  only  tribunal 
where  justice  could  be  expected,  was  natural ;  nor 
can  we  be  surprised  that  the  plunderers  should 
soon  deny,  in  religious  affairs,  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  tribunal.  From  the  departure  of  the  emperor 
to  the  year  1538,  some  hundreds  of  domains  were 
thus  seized,  and  some  hundreds  of  complaints  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  parties  who  resolved  to  inter- 
pret the  articles  of  Nuremberg  in  their  own  way. 
The  protestants  declared,  in  a  letter  to  him,  that 
their  consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  toler- 
ate any  papist  in  their  states.  ...  By  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  duke  of  Wittemberg,  they 
procured  a  powerful  ally.  .  .  .  But  a  greater  ad- 
vantage was  the  union  of  the  sacramentarians  [the 
Swiss  reformers,  who  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingli  respecting  the  purely  symbolical  signifi- 
cance of  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
— see  SwaxzERLAN-o:  i528-iS3r]  with  the  Luther- 
ans.    Of  such  a  result,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
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there  was  not  the  least  hope;  but  Bucer,  being 
deputed  by  the  imperial  cities  to  ascertain  whether 
a  union  might  not  be  effected,  laboured  so  zealously 
at  the  task  that  it  was  effected.  He  consented  to 
modify  some  of  his  former  opinions ;  or  at  least 
to  wrap  them  in  language  so  equivocal  that  they 
might  mean  anything  or  nothing  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder.  The  Swiss,  indeed,  especially  those 
of  Zurich,  refused  to  sanction  the  articles  on 
which  Luther  and  Bucer  had  agreed.  Still,  by  the 
union  of  all  protestant  Germany  under  the  same 
banners,  much  was  gained.  ...  In  the  meantime, 
the  dissensions  between  the  two  great  parties  aug- 
mented from  day  to  day.  To  pacify  them,  Charles 
sent  fruitless  embassies.  Roused  by  the  apparent 
danger,  in  153S,  the  catholic  princes  formed,  at  Nu- 
remberg, a  counter  league  to  that  of  Smalcald 
[calling  it  the  Holy  League].  .  .  .  The  death  of  Lu- 
ther's old  enemy,  George,  duke  of  Saxony  [1539], 
transferred  the  dominion  of  that  prince's  states  into 
the  hands  of  [his  brother  Henr>]  a  Lutheran.  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  was  now  the  only  great  secu- 
lar prince  in  the  north  of  Germany  wbo  adhered  to 
the  Roman  catholic  faith.  ...  A  truce  was  concluded 
at  Frankfort,  in  1539;  but  it  could  not  remove  the 
existing  animosity,  which  was  daily  augmented. 
Both  parties  were  in  the  wrong.  ...  At  the  close 
of  1540,  Worms  was  the  scene  of  a  conference 
very  different  from  that  where,  20  years  before, 
Luther  had  been  proscribed.  There  was  an  inter- 
minable theological  disputation.  ...  As  little  good 
resulted,  Charles,  who  was  hastening  from  the  Low 
Countries,  to  his  German  dominions,  evoked  the 
affair  before  a  diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  April,  1541. 
.  .  .  The  diet  of  Ratisbon  was  well  attended ;  and 
never  did  prince  exert  himself  more  zealously  than 
Charles  to  make  peace  between  his  angry  subjects. 
But  ...  all  that  could  be  obtained  was,  that 
things  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present 
state  until  a  future  diet  or  a  general  council.  The 
reduction  of  Buda,  however,  by  the  Turks,  ren- 
dered king  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  and  the  whole 
of  Germany,  eager  for  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  .  .  .  Hence  the  diet  of  Spires  in  1542. 
If,  in  regard  to  religion,  nothing  definite  was  ar- 
ranged, except  the  selection  of  Trent  as  the  place 
most  suitable  for  a  general  council,  one  good  end 
was  secured — supplies  for  the  war  with  the  Turks. 
The  campaign,  however,  which  passed  without  an 
action,  was  inglorious  to  the  Germans,  who  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  lamentable  state  of  discipline. 
Nor  was  the  public  satisfaction  much  increased 
by  the  disputes  of  the  Smalcald  league  with  Henry 
of  Brunswick.  The  duke  was  angry  with  his  sub- 
jects of  Brunswick  and  Breslau,  who  adhered  to 
the  protestant  league;  and  though  he  bad  reason 
enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  both,  nothing  could 
be  more  vexatious  than  his  conduct  towards  them. 
In  revenge,  the  league  of  Smalcald  sent  iq,ooo  rnen 
into  the  field, — a  formidable  display  of  protestant 
power! — and  Henry  was  expelled  from  his  heredi- 
tary states,  which  were  seized  by  the  victors.  He 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  imperial  chamber,  which 
cited  the  chiefs  of  the  league;  but  as,  in  1538,  the 
competency  of  that  tribunal  had  been  denied  in  re- 
ligious, so  now  it  was  denied  in  civil  matters. 
.  .  .  The  following  years  exhibit  on  both  sides 
the  same  jealousy,  the  same  duplicity,  often  the 
same  violence  where  the  mask  was  no  longer  re- 
quired, with  as  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  pro- 
cure a  union  between  them.  .  .  .  The  progress  of 
events  continued  to  favour  the  reformers.  They 
had  already  two  votes  in  the  electoral  college, — 
those  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  they  were  now 
to  have  the  preponderance;  for  the  elector  pala- 
tine and  Herman  archbishop  of  Cologne  abjured 


their  religion,  thus  placing  at  the  command  of  the 
reformed  party  four  votes  against  three.  But  this 
numerical  superiority  did  not  long  remain.  .  .  . 
The  pope  excommunicated  the  archbishop,  deposed 
him  from  his  dignity,  and  ordered  the  chapter  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election ;  and  when  Herman 
refused  to  obey,  Charles  sent  troops  to  expel  him, 
and  to  install  the  archbishop  elect.  Count  Adolf  of 
Nassau.  Herman  retired  to  his  patrimonial  es- 
tates, where  he  died  in  the  profession  of  the  re- 
formed religion.  These  events  mortified  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Smalcald  league;  but  they  were  soon 
partially  consoled  by  the  capture  of  Henry  duke 
of  Brunswick  [1546],  who  had  the  temerity  to 
collect  troops  and  invade  his  patrimonial  domin- 
ions. Their  success  gave  umbrage  to  the  emperor. 
...  He  knew  that  the  confederates  had  already 
20,000  men  under  arms,  and  that  they  wer^  ac- 
tively, however  secretly,  augmenting  their  foTces. 
His  first  care  was  to  cause  troops  to  be  as  secretly 
collected  in  his  hereditary  states;  his  second,  to 
seduce,  if  possible,  some  leaders  of  the  protestants. 
With  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony  be  was  soon  success- 
ful; and  eventually  with  the  two  margraves  of 
Brandenburg,  who  agreed  to  make  preparations  for 
a  campaign  and  join  him  at  the  proper  moment. 
.  .  .  His  convocation  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon 
[1546],  which  after  a  vain  parade  ended  in  noth- 
ing, was  only  to  hide  his  real  designs.  As  he  be- 
gan to  throw  off  the  mask,  the  reformed  theolo- 
gians precipitately  withdrew ;  and  both  parties  took 
the  field,  but  not  until  they  had  each  published 
a  manifesto  to  justify  this  extreme  proceeding.  In 
each  there  was  much  truth,  and  more  falsehood." 
— S.  A.  Dunham,  History  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, V.  3,   bk.  3,  cli.   2. 

1542-1544. — War  with  Francis  I  of  France. — 
Battle  of  Cerisoles. — Treaty  of  Crespy.  See 
France:   1532-1547. 

1542-1563. — Beginning  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
reaction. — Council  of  Trent.    See  PAPAcri':  1537- 

1563. 

1546-1552. — War  of  Charles  against  the 
Protestants. — Treachery  of  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
— Battle  of  Miihlberg. — Emperor's  proposed  "In- 
terim" and  its  failure. — His  reverse  of  fortune. 
— Protestantism  triumphant. — Treaty  of  Passau. 
— "Luther's  death  [which  occurred  in  1546]  made 
no  change  in  the  resolution  which  Charles  had  at 
last  taken  to  crush  the  Reformation  in  his  German 
dominions  by  force  of  arms;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  more  than  ever  stimulated  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  by  two  occurrences:  the  adoption  of  the 
new  religion  by  one  who  was  not  only  an  Elector 
of  the  Empire,  but  one  of  the  chief  prelates  of 
the  Church,  the  Prince-.^rchbishop  of  Cologne. 
.  .  .  The  other  event  that  influenced  him  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Protestants  to  accept  as  binding  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  com- 
posed of  scarcely  any  members  but  a  few  Italian 
and  Spanish  prelates,  and  from  which  they  ap- 
pealed to  either  a  free  general  Council  or  a  na- 
tional Council  of  the  Empire;  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  if  Charles  should  prefer  it,  to  submit  the 
whole  question  of  religion  to  a  joint  Commission, 
composed  of  divines  of  each  party.  These  remon- 
strances, however,  the  Emperor  treated  with  con- 
tempt. He  had  been  for  some  time  secretly  rais- 
ing troops  in  different  quarters;  and,  early  in  1546, 
he  made  a  fresh  treaty  with  the  Pope,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  instantly  to  commence  warlike 
operations,  and  which,  though  it  had  been  nego- 
tiated as  a  secret  treaty,  Paul  instantly  published, 
to  prevent  any  retraction  or  delay  on  his  part. 
War  therefore  now  began,  though  Charles  pro- 
fessed  to   enter   upon   it,   not   for  the   purpose   of 
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enforcing  a  particular  religious  belief  on  the  re- 
cusants, but  for  that  of  re-establishing  the  Im- 
perial authority,  which,  as  he  affirmed,  many  of 
the  confederate  princes  had  disowned.  Such  a 
pretext  he  expected  to  sow  disunion  in  the  body, 
some  members  of  which  were  far  from  desirous 
to  weaken  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Empire: 
and,  in  effect,  it  did  produce  a  hesitation  in  their 
early  steps  that  had  the  most  important  conse- 
quences on  the  first  campaign ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  had  secretly  been 
preparing  for  war,  when  it  came  they  were  more 
ready  than  he.  They  at  once  took  the  field  with 
an  army  of  90,000  men  and  120  guns,  while  he, 
for  the  lirst  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  had  hardly  10,000  men  with  him  in  Ratisbon. 
.  .  .  But  the  advantage  of  a  single  over  a  divided 
command  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  first  operations  of  the  two  armies. 
He,  as  the  weaker  party,  took  up  a  defensive 
position  near  Ingolstadt;  but,  though  they  ad- 
vanced within  sight  of  his  lines,  they  could  not 
agree  on  the  mode  of  attack,  or  even  on  the  pru- 
dence of  attacking  him  at  all.  ...  At  last,  the  con- 
federates actually  drew  off,  and  Charles,  advancing, 
made  himself  master  of  many  important  towns, 
which  their  irresolution  alone  had  enabled  him  to 
approach."  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  won  an 
important  ally.  This  was  Duke  Maurice,  of  the 
Albertine  line  of  the  House  of  Saxony  (see  Sax- 
ony: 1180-1553),  to  whom  several  opportune 
deaths  had  given  the  ducal  seat  unexpectedly,  in 
1541,  and  whose  ambition  now  hungered  for  the 
Electorate,  which  was  held  by  the  other  (the  Er- 
nestine) branch  of  the  family.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  profiting  by  the  troubles  of  the  time  to 
win  possession  of  it.  "With  this  view,  though 
he  also  was  a  Protestant,  he  tendered  his  services 
to  the  Emperor,  who,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  dis- 
cerned in  him  a  promise  of  very  superior  capacity, 
gladly  accepted  his  aid,  and  promised  to  reward 
him  with  the  territories  which  he  coveted.  The 
advantages  which  Protestantism  eventually  de- 
rived from  Maurice's  success  has  blinded  some  his- 
torians to  the  infamy  of  the  conduct  by  which  he 
achieved  it.  .  .  .  The  Elector  [John  Frederick] 
was  his  [second]  cousin ;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
was  his  father-in-law.  Pleading  an  unwillingness 
while  so  young  (he  was  barely  21)  to  engage  in 
the  war.  he  volunteered  to  undertake  the  protec- 
tion of  his  cousin's  dominions  during  his  absence 
in  the  field.  His  offer  was  thankfully  accepted; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  installed  in  his  charge  than 
he  began  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy  to  invade 
the  territories  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  pro- 
tect. And  on  receiving  from  Charles  a  copy  of  a 
decree,  called  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  which  had 
just  been  issued  against  both  the  Elector  and  the 
Landgrave,  he  at  once  raised  a  force  of  his  own, 
with  which  he  overran  one  portion  of  [the  Elec- 
tor's] dominions,  while  a  division  of  the  Im- 
perial army  attacked  the  rest;  and  he  would  prob- 
ably have  succeeded  at  once  in  subduing  the  whole 
Electorate,  had  the  main  body  of  the  Protestants 
been  able  to  maintain  the  war  on  the  Danube." 
But  Charles's  successes  there  broueht  about  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  which  enabled  the  Elector 
lo  return  and  "chastise  Maurice  for  his  treach- 
ery; to  drive  him  not  only  from  the  towns  and 
districts  which  he  had  seized,  but  to  strip  him  also 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  be- 
longed to  him  by  inheritance."  Charles  was  un- 
able, at  first,  to  give  any  assistance  to  his  ally. 
The  Elector,  however,  who  was  the  worst  of  gen- 
erals, so  scattered  his  forces  that  when,  "on  the 
23d  of  April  [1547],  Charles  reached  the  Elbe  and 


prepared  to  attack  him,  he  had  no  advantage  over 
bis  assailant  but  that  of  position.  That  indeed 
was  very  strong.  He  lay  at  MUhlberg,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which  at  that  point  is  300  yards 
wide  and  more  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a  stream 
so  rapid  as  to  render  the  passage,  even  for  horse- 
men, a  task  of  great  difficulty  and  danger." 
Against  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest  general,  the 
duke  of  Alva,  Charles,  favored  by  a  heavy  fog, 
led  his  army  across  the  river  and  boldly  attacked. 
The  Elector  attempted  to  retreat,  but  his  retreat 
became  a  rout.  Many  fell,  but  many  more  were 
taken  prisoners,  including  the  Elector  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  victory  was  decisive 
for  the  time,  and  Charles  used  it  without  modera- 
tion or  generosity.  He  declared  a  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  Electorate  of  Saxony  by  John  Frederick, 
and  conferred  it  upon  the  treacherous  Maurice: 
and,  "though  Maurice  was  son-in-law  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  he  stripped  that  prince  of  his 
territories,  and,  by  a  device  scarcely  removed  from 
the  tricks  of  a  kidnapper,  threw  him  also  "into 
prison."  Charles  seemed  now  to  be  completely 
master  of  the  situation  in  Germany,  and  there  was 
Uttle  opposition  to  his  will  in  a  diet  which  he  con- 
vened at  Augsburg. — C.  D.  Yonge,  Three  centuries 
of  modern  history,  ch.  4. — "He  opened  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (September  i,  1547),  in  the  hope  of 
finally  bringing  about  the  union  so  long  desired 
and  so  frequently  attempted,  but  which  he  de- 
spaired of  effecting  through  a  council  which  the 
Protestants  had  rejected  in  advance.  ...  By  the 
famous  'Interim'  of  Augsburg — the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Julius  von  Pfiug,  Bishop  of  Naumberg; 
Michael  Helding,  coadjutor  of  Mentz;  and  the  wily 
and  subtle  John  Agricola,  preacher  to  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg — Protestants  were  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Eucharist  under  both  kinds;  the 
Protestant  clergy  already  married  to  retain  their 
wives;  and  a  tacit  approval  given  to  the  retention 
of  property  already  taken  from  the  Church.  This 
instrument  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  master- 
piece of  duplicity,  and  as  such  satisfied  no  party. 
The  Catholics  of  Germany,  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Court  of  Rome,  each  took  exception  to  it. 
.  .  .  Maurice,  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony,  un- 
wiUing  to  give  the  Interim  an  unconditional  ap- 
proval, consulted  with  a  number  of  Protestant 
theologians,  headed  by  Melancthon,  as  to  how 
far  he  might  accept  its  provisions  with  a  safe 
conscience.  In  reply  they  drew  up  what  is  known 
as  the  Leipsig  Interim  (1548),  in  which  they  stated 
that  questions  of  ritual  and  ceremony,  and  others 
of  minor  importance,  which  they  designated  by 
the  generic  word  adiaphora,  might  be  wholly  over- 
looked ;  and  even  in  points  of  a  strictly  doctrinal 
character,  they  expressed  themselves  favourable  to 
concession  and  compromise.  .  .  .  Such  Lutheran 
preachers  as  professed  to  be  faithful  followers  of 
their  master,  made  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
'Interim,'  and  began  a  vigorous  assault  upon  its 
adiaphoristic  clauses.  The  Anti-adiaphorists,  as 
they  were  called,  were  headed  by  Flacius  Illyricus, 
who  being  an  ardent  disciple  of  Luther's,  and  pos- 
sessing somewhat  of  his  courage  and  energy,  re- 
paired to  Magdeburg,  whose  bold  citizens  were 
as  defiant  of  imperial  power  as  they  were  con- 
temptuous of  papal  authority.  But  in  spite  of 
this  spirited  opposition,  the  Interim  was  gradually 
accepted  by  several  Protestant  countries  and  cities 
— a  fact  which  encouraged  the  emperor  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1550,  to  make  a  final  effort 
to  have  the  Protestants  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  again  opened  by  Pope  Julius 
III.  .  .  .  After  a  short  delay,  deputies  from  Bran- 
denburg, Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony   began  to  ap- 
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pear  at  Trent;   and  even   the  Wittenberg   theolo- 
gians, headed  by  Melancthon,  were  already  on  their 
way  to  the  Council,  when  Maurice  of  Saxony,  hav- 
ing secured  all  the  advantages  he  hoped  to  obtain 
by   an   alliance   with   the   Catholic   party,  and   re- 
gardless   of    the    obligations    by    which    he    was 
bound,  proceeded  to  betray  both  the  emperor  and 
his    country.      Having    received    a    commission    to 
carry    into   effect    the    ban    of    the    empire    passed 
upon  Magdeburg,  he  was  in  a  position  to  assem- 
ble a  large  body  of  troops  in  Germany  without  ex- 
citing suspicion,  or  revealing  his  ulterior  purposes. 
Besides   uniting   to   him.self   as   confederates  in   his 
plot,  John  Albert,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg;  Albert, 
Margrave    of    Brandenburg;    and    William,    Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  eldest  son  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  he 
entered  into  a  secret   treaty    (Oct.   5,   1551)    with 
Henry  H.,  King  of  France,  who,  as  was  pretended, 
coming  into  Germany  as  the  saviour  of  the  coun- 
try, seized   the   cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun 
Lsee  also  FRA^•CE:    1547-15591  ■     Maurice  also  held 
out  "to   Henry    the   prospect    of   securing   the   im- 
perial crown.     Everything  being  in  readiness  for  ac- 
tion, Maurice  advancing  through  Thuringia,  seized 
the  city  of  Augsburg,  and  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance  before   Innspruck,   whence    the    emperor, 
who  lay  sick  of  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  was 
hastily   conveyed   on   a   litter,   through   the   passes 
of  the  mountains,  to  Villach,  in  Carinthia.     While 
Maurice  was  thus  making  himself  master  of  Inns- 
pruck, the  King  of  .the  French   was  carrying   out 
his   part  of   the  programme  by  actively   prosecut- 
ing  the  war  in  Lorraine.     Charles  V.,  now  desti- 
tute of  the   material  resources   necessary   to  carry 
on    a   successful    campaign    against    the    combined 
armies  of  the  French  king  and  the  German  princes, 
and  despairing  of  putting  an  end  to  the  obstinate 
conflict  by  his  personal  endeavors,  resolved  to  re- 
establish, if  possible,  his  waning  power  by  peace- 
ful  negotiations.     To   this   end,    he   commissioned 
his  brother   Ferdinand  to  conclude   the  Treaty   of 
Passau     (Julv    30,     1552),    which    provided    that 
Philip  of  Hesse  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  gave 
pledges  for  the   speedy   settlement  of  all   religious 
and    political    differences   by    a   Diet,   to    be   sum- 
moned at  an  early  day.     It  further  provided  that 
neither    the   emperor    nor    the    Protestant    princes 
should   put   any   restraint    upon    freedom    of   con- 
science,  and  that  all   questions  arising   in   the   in- 
terval between  the  two  parties  should  be  referred 
for  settlement   to   an   Imperial   Commission,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants.     In   consequence    of   the   war   then   being 
carried  on  by  the  empire   against  France   for   the 
recovery    of   the   three   bishd'tjrics   of    Lorraine   of 
which  the  French  had  taken  possession,  the   Diet 
did  not  convene  until  February  5,   I555"— J-  Al- 
zog.   Manual  of   Universal   Church   history,  v.  3, 
pp.  276-279.  . 

Also  in:  W.  Robertson,  History  of  the  reign  0/ 
Charles  V,  v.  2-3,  bk.  8-10.— L.  von  Ranke,  Civil 
wars  and  monarchy  in  France,  ch.  6. — E.  E. 
Crowe,  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony [Eminent  foreign  statesmen,  v.  i).— L.  Haus- 
ser.  Period  of  the  Reformation,  ch.  15-17- — G.  P. 
Fisher,  History  of  the  Reformation,  ch.  5-— F- 
Kohlrausch,   History   of  Germany,  ch.   20. 

1547. — Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  V, 
changing  the  relations  of  the  Netherland  prov- 
inces to  the  empire.  See  Netherlands:  1547. 
1552-1561. — Battle  of  Sievershausen  and  death 
of  Maurice.— Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg.— 
Abdication  of  Charles  V.— Succession  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.— Halting  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
rally  of  Catholic  resistance.— By  the  Treaty  of 
Passau,  Maurice  of  Saxony  bound  himself  to  de- 


fend the  empire  against  the  French  and  the  Turks. 
"He  accordingly   took  the  field  against  the  latter, 
but    with   little   success,   the    imperial   commander, 
Castaldo  contravening  all  his  efforts  by  plundering 
Hungary  and  drawing  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the   people.     Charles,   meanwhile,  marched  against 
the  French,  and,  without  hesitation,  ag  .in  deposed 
the   corporative   governments   reinstated   by   Mau- 
rice, on  his  way  through  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Esslingen, 
etc.      Metz,    valiantly    defended    by    the   Duke   de 
Guise,  was  vainly  besieged  for  some  months,  and 
the  Emperor  was  at  length  forced  to  retreat.    The 
French    were,    nevertheless,    driven    out    of    Italy. 
The  aged  emperor  now  sighed   for  peace.     Ferdi- 
nand,  averse   to    open    warfare,   placed   his    hopes 
on   the  imperceptible  effect  of   a  consistently  pur- 
sued system  of  suppression  and  Jesuitical  obscur- 
antism.    Maurice  was  answerable  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  peace,  the  terms  of  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed. .  .  .  Albert    the    Wild    [of    Brandenburg] 
was  the  only  one  among  the  princes  who  was  still 
desirous    of    war.      Indifferent    to    aught    else,    he 
marched   at  the  head  of  some  thousand  followers 
through  central  Germany,  murdering  and  plunder- 
ing  as  he   passed  along,   with   the   intent   of  once 
more  laying  the  Franconian  and  Sa.xon  bishoprics 
waste  in  the  name  of  the  gospel.     The  princes  at 
length   formed  the  Heidelberg  confederacy  against 
this  monster  and  the  emperor  put  him  under  the 
ban   of   the   empire,   which   Maurice   undertook   to 
execute,  although  he  had  been  his  old  friend  and 
companion  in  arms.     Albert  was  engaged  in  plun- 
dering    the    archbishopric     of    Magdeburg,    when 
Maurice  came  up  with   him  at  Sievershausen.     A 
murderous  engagement   took   place    (.\.   D.   1553). 
Three    of    the    princes    of    Brunswick    were   slain. 
Albert  was  severely  wounded,  and  Maurice  fell  at 
the  moment  when  victory  declared  in  his  favour, 
in   the  33d  year  of   his   age,  in   the   midst   of  his 
promising    career.  .  .  .  Every    obstacle    was    now 
removed,  and  a  peace,  known  as  the  religious  peace 
of  Augsburg,   was  concluded   by   the  diet   held  in 
that  city,  A.  D.  1555.     This  peace  was  naturally  a 
mere  political  agreement  provisionally  entered  into 
by  the  princes  for  the  benefit,  not  of  religion,  but 
of     themselves.       Popular     opinion     was     dumb, 
knights,  burgesses,  and  peasants  bending  in  lowly 
submission  to  the  mandate  of  their  sovereigns.    By 
this  treaty,  branded  in   history   as  the  most  law- 
less   ever    concerted    in    Germany,    the    principle 
'cujus   regio,  ejus   religio,'  the   faith  of  the  prince 
must  be  that  of  the  people,  was  laid  down.     By 
it  not  only  all  the  Reformed  subjects  of  a  Catholic      ■' 
prince  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  cruelty  and  tyr- 
anny,  but    the   religion    of   each   separate   country 
was    rendered    dependent    on    the    caprice    of    the 
reigning   prince;    of    this    the    Pfalz   offered   a   sad 
example,  the  religion  of  the  people  being  thus  four 
times  arbitrarily  changed.  .  .  .  Freedom  of   belief, 
confined  to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire, 
for  instance,  to  the  reigning  princes,  the  free  no- 
bility,   and    the    city    councillors,    was    monopo- 
lized by   at   most   20,000   privileged   persons.   .    .   . 
[The    Peace    of    Augsburg    had   two    other   serious 
defects,    namely:     that     no     Protestant    sect    was 
tolerated  except  the  Lutheran,  and  that  the  pro- 
vision  that   those   princes   who   became   Protestant 
must   surrender   their   domains   could    not    be    en- 
forced.    Consequently  it  not  only  failed  to  estab- 
lish peace  but  was  the  source  of  discontent]     The 
false  peace  concluded  at  Augsburg  was  immediately 
followed  by  Charles  V's  abdication  of  his  numerous 
crowns     [see    Netherlands:     i555]-      He     would 
willingly   have  resigned  that  of  the  empire  to  his 
son  Philip,  had  not  the  Spanish  education  of  that 
prince,  his  gloomy  and  bigoted  character,  inspired 
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the  Germans  with  an  aversion  as  unconquerable  as 
that  with  which  he  beheld  them.  Ferdinand  had, 
moreover,  pained  the  favour  of  the  German  princes. 
Cnarles,  nevertheless,  influenced  by  affection  to- 
wards his  son,  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  German  provinces,  the  Netherlands, 
besides  Spain,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the  West  Indies 
(America).  Ferdinand  received  the  rest  of  the 
German  hereditary  possessions  of  his  house,  besides 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  I,  opposed 
in  his  hereditary  provinces  by  a  predominating 
Protestant  party,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
tolerate,  was  politically  overbalanced  by  his 
nephew,  Philip  II.  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
Catholicism  flourished.  The  preponderance  of  the 
Spanish  over  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  house 
of  Habsburg  exercised  the  most  pernicious  influence 
on  the  whole  of  Germany,  by  securing  to  the 
Catholics  a  support  which  rendered  reconciliation 
impossible.  .  .  .  The  religious  disputes  and  petty 
egotism  of  the  several  estates  of  the  empire  had 
utterly  stifled  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and 
not  a  dissentient  voice  was  raised  against  the  will 
of  Charles  V,  which  bestowed  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  provinces  of 
Germany,  upon  Spain,  the  division  and  consequent 
weakening  of  the  powerful  house  of  Habsburg  being 
regarded  by  the  princes  with  delight.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  power  of  the  Protestant  party  was 
shaken  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  Cardinal  Caraffa 
mounted  the  pontifical  throne  as  Paul  IV.  the  first 
pope  who,  following  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits,  aban- 
doned the  system  of  defence  for  that  of  attack. 
The  Reformation  no  sooner  ceased  to  progress, 
than  a  preventive  movement  began  [see  Papacy: 
1537-1563].  .  .  .  Ferdinand  I  was  in  a  difficult 
position.  Paul  IV  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
on  account  of  the  peace  concluded  between  him 
and  the  Protestants,  whom  he  was  unable  to  op- 
pose, and  whose  tenets  he  refused  to  embrace,  not- 
withstanding the  expressed  wish  of  the  majority 
of  his  subjects.  Like  his  brother,  he  intrigued 
and  diplomatized  until  his  Jesuitical  confessor, 
Bobadilla,  and  the  new  pope,  Pius  IV,  again  placed 
him  on  good  terms  with  Rome,  A.  D.  iS5q.  .  .  . 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  brother  of  Maurice, 
alarmed  at  the  fresh  alliance  between  the  emperor 
and  pope,  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  at  Naumberg.  His  fears  were,  however, 
allayed  by  the  peaceful  proposals  of  the  emperor 
(A.  D.  1561).  ...  A  last  attempt  to  save  the  unity 
of  the  German  church,  in  the  event  of  its  separa- 
tion from  that  of  Rome,  was  made  by  Ferdinand, 
who  convoked  the  spiritual  electoral  princes,  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  for  that  purpose  to 
Vienna,  but  the  consideration  with  which  he  was 
compelled  to  treat  the  pope  rendered  his  efforts 
weak  and  ineffectual.  ,  .  .  The  Protestants,  blind 
to  the  unity  and  strength  resulting  from  the  policy 
of  the  Catholics,  weakened  themselves  more  and 
more  by  division." — VV.  Menzel,  History  of  Ger- 
many, V.  2,  sect.  197-108. 

1556. — Map  showing  division  of  country  into 
free  cities  and  principalities.  See  Europe:  Map 
of  central  Europe:   1556. 

1556-1558. — Abdication  of  the  emperor,  Charles 
V,  and  election  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand.  See 
Netherlands:  1555. 

1556-1609. — Violations  of  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg.— Tolerant  reigns  of  Ferdinand  I  and  Max- 
imilian II. — Renewed  persecution  under  Ru- 
dolf II. — "The  two  great  principles  laid  down  at 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  for  a  compromise  between 
the  two  religious  parties  were,  first,  that  called  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  intended  to  restrain  the 
Protestants  from  any  further  appropriation  of  the 


property  of  the  Church,  and  secondly,  the  Imperial 
Declaration  of  Toleration,  which  was  intended  to 
preserve  to  the  Protestants  the  toleration  of  their 
religious  freedom.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either 
party  honestly  or  sincerely  accepted  the  compro- 
mise. But  the  guilt  of  breaking  it  first  belongs  to 
the  Protestant  princes,  who  were  unchecked  by 
any  scruple  in  their  attempts  to  appropriate  the 
abbeys  and  bishoprics,  at  a  moment  when  the 
Catholic  party  was  far  too  much  humiliated  to 
attempt  open  persecution.  During  the  reigns  of 
Ferdinand  [1558-1564]  and  Maximilian  [1564-1576] 
the  imperial  power  was  but  little  exerted  to  compel 
the  parties  to  keep  the  compromise:  bishops  re- 
nounced Popery  and  retained  their  sees  in  spite  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation ;  and,  by  means  of 
indults  from  the  Empire,  Protestant  princes  were 
elected  to,  and  retained  all  their  lives,  the  govern- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  states  without  taking  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  party,  as  it  revived  . 
from  the  severe  shock  it  had  experienced,  stirred 
up  by  the  Jesuits  and  by  the  restored  life  and 
discipline  that  flowed  from  the  Council  of  Trent, 
began  largely  to  proselytise,  more  largely  to  repress 
religious  freedom,  and,  where  there  was  room,  to 
persecute.  [See  also  Papacy:  1570-1597.]  The 
later  years  of  Maximilian  II.,  during  which  he  fell 
more  completely  under  the  influence  of  Philip  II., 
saw  him  less  and  less  inclined  to  oppose  the  restora- 
tion of  Popery.  The  Catholic  reaction  set  in 
strongly  both  in  Germany  and  France;  and  very 
considerable  portions  of  Central  Germany,  which 
had  been  regarded  as  lost  to  the  Church,  were 
effectually  and  permanently  reclaimed:  Franconia 
especially,  under  the  influence  of  the  bishops  of 
Bamberg  and  WiJrzburg,  returned  in  large  propor- 
tion to  the  faith." — W.  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  Euro- 
pean history  {.\.  Hassal,  ed.),  pp.  282-283. — See 
also  Hungary:  1526-1567. — "The  princes  unani- 
mously elected  the  son  of  Maximilian  as  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  Max  received  another  gratifica- 
tion: he  was  elected  king  by  the  gallant  nation 
of  the  Poles.  Thus  the  house  of  Austria  was  again 
powerfully  strengthened.  Hungary,  Poland,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Germany,  united  under  one  ruler,  formed 
a  power  which  could  meet  Turkey  and  Russia.  The 
Turks  and  the  Russians  were  pressing  forward. 
The  Turkish  wars,  more  than  anything  else,  pre- 
vented Max  from  carrying  out  his  long-cherished 
plan  and  giving  a  constitution  to  the  empire  and 
church  of  the  Germans.  .  .  .  But  in  the  midst  of 
his  great  projects,  Maximilian  II.  died,  in  his  49th 
year,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1576." — VV.  Zimmer- 
man, Popular  history  oj  Germany,  v.  4,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. 
— "The  Emperor  Rudolf,  who  succeeded  Maxi- 
milian, went  in  far  more  completely  than  his 
father  had  done  for  the  reaction.  Maximilian  had 
simply  allowed  both  parties  to  take  their  own 
course,  but  Rudolf  and  several  others  of  the  im- 
perial family  determined  to  give  a  firm  support 
to  orthodoxy.  And  the  field  for  their  action  in 
this  respect  was  principally  their  own  immediate 
states:  Bohemia,  which  had  long  before  Luther 
been  leavened  by  Huss  with  tenets  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Rome,  and  Austria,  where  the  whole 
of  the  nobles  and  large  portions  of  the  country 
population  had  embraced  Protestantism.  The 
character  of  the  policy  of  repression  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Austrian  states  was  not  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  exercised  so  cruelly  and 
so  unsuccessfully  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  Protestants  were  not  burned,  but  their  teachers 
were  forbidden  to  hold  services  for  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  worshippers;  they  were  next 
imprisoned  and  banished ;  then  the  professors  of 
Protestantism    were    compelled    to    emigrate,   and 
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their  places  were  filled  by  strangers,  who  both  re- 
ligiously and  politically  were  bound  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  patrons.  .  .  .  The  great  start  of  the 
reaction  in  the  Austrian  states  dates  from  1597, 
when  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  the  archduke  who  ulti- 
mately became  Ferdinand  II.,  set  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  rapidly  succeeded  in  turning  back 
the  tide  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country.  The 
zeal  of  Ferdinand  revived  the  zeal  of  Rudolf,  who 
also  began  to  proscribe  and  banish  Protestants 
in  Austria;  and,  wherever  the  imperial  jurisdiction 
gave  him  any  power,  to  throw  his  weight  into 
the  Catholic  scale.  The  able  man  of  the  party 
was,  however,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  whose  long 
reign  covers  a  great  part  of  the  Catholic  counter- 
reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  also  .  .  . 
[see  also  Papacy:  1570-1597].  The  success  of  the 
reaction  at  last  awoke  the  fears  of  the  Protestant 
princes.  As  early  as  1594  at  Heilbronn,  several 
of  them  had  formed  a  confederation  for  mutual 
defence,  and  resistance  to  the  imperial  claims.  In 
1597  they  renewed  this  league  at  Frankfort,  with 
additional  provisos  bearing  on  religious  points:  thus 
united  they  had  concluded  at  Heidelberg  in  1603  an 
alUance  with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  state  system  of  Europe." — 
W.  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  European  history  (A. 
Hassall,  ed.),  pp.  283-284. — In  the  meantime  the 
ardor  of  Rudolf's  determination  to  rid  his  domin- 
ions of  heretics  increased,  "but  in  Hungary  the  na- 
tion rose  in  defence  of  its  liberty  and  faith.  The 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  the  Hungarian  mal- 
contents were  progressing  victoriously  produced — 
what  there  had  been  symptoms  of  before — insanity. 
The  members  of  the  house  of  Austria  assembled, 
and  declared  'The  Emperor  Rudolf  can  be  no 
longer  head  of  the  house,  because  unfortunately  it 
is  too  plain  that  this  Roman  Imperial  Majesty  .  .  . 
was  not  competent  or  fit  to  govern  the  kingdoms.' 
The  Archduke  Matthias  [eldest  brother  of  Ru- 
dolf] was  elected  head  of  the  Austrian  house 
[1606].  He  collected  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and 
made  known  that  he  would  depose  the  emperor 
from  the  government  of  his  hereditary  domains. 
Rudolf's  Jesuitical  flatterers  had  named  him  the 
'Bohemian  Solomon.'  He  now,  in  terror,  without 
drawing  sword,  ceded  Hungary  and  Austria  to 
Matthias,  and  gave  him  also  the  government  of 
Moravia.  Matthias  guaranteed  religious  liberty  to 
the  Austrians.  Rudolf  did  the  same  to  the  Bo- 
hemians and  Silesians  by  the  'Letters  of  Majesty' 
[July  5,  1609]." — W.  Zimmerman,  Popular  history 
of  Germany,  v.  4,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. — See  also  Hun- 
gary:   1567-1604. 

1564-1581.— Efforts  to  establish  authority  of 
papal  index.    See  PwNnNG  and  the  press:   1564- 

1581. 

1592-1671. — Educational  reforms  of  Comenius. 
See  Education:  Modern:   1592-1671. 

17th  century. — Educational  advances. — Pietis- 
tic  movement.  See  Education:  Modern:  17th 
century';  Germany:  Francke,  etc.;  Schools  after 
Thirty    Years'    War. 

1608-1618. — Protestant  Union  and  the  Catho- 
lic League. — Jiilich-Cleve  contest. — Negotia- 
tions with  Henry  IV  of  France. — Ferdinand  in 
Bohemia. — The  concessions  granted  by  Matthias 
"were  offensive  to  the  two  princes,  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Styria,  and  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  taken  the  lead  already  in  a  vigorous 
movement  of  Catholic  reaction.  Some  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  Maximilian,  which  the  emperor  sanc- 
.tioned,  against  the  Protestant  free  city  of  Donau- 
wbrth,  had  caused  certain  Protestant  princes  and 
cities     [members    of     the    League    of     Frankfort 


(1597)],  in  1608,  to  form  a  defensive  union  [Evan- 
gelical Union].  But  the  elector  palatine,  who  at- 
tached himselif  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinist 
church,  was  at  the  head  of  this  union,  and  the- 
bigoted  Lutherans,  especially  the  elector  ol  Sax- 
ony, looked  coldly  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholic  states  formed  a  counter  organiza- 
tion a  'holy  league'  [Catholic  League] — which 
was  more  compact.  The  two  parties  being  thus  in 
array,  there  arose  suddenly  between  them  a  po- 
litical question  of  the  most  disturbing  kind.  It 
related  to  the  right  of  succession  to  an  important 
duchy,  that  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg.  There 
were  several  powerful  claimants,  and,  as  usual,  the 
political  question  took  possession  of  the  religious 
issue  and  used  it  for  its  own  ends.  .  .  .  Henry  [IV 
of  France]  began  active  preparations  for  cam- 
paigns in  both  Germany  and  Italy,  with  serious 
intent  to  humble  and  diminish  the  Austrian  power. 
The  Dutch  came  into  the  alliance,  and  there  were 
promises  of  English  aid.  The  combination  was 
formidable,  and  might  have  changed  the  course  of 
events  that  awaited  unhappy  Germany,  if  the 
whole  plan  had  not  been  frustrated  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry  IV,  in  16 10.  All  the  parties 
to  the  alliance  drew  back  after  that  event.  In 
161 1,  Rudolph  was  deposed  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  died.  Matthias,  already  King  of 
Hungary,  succeeded  Rudolph  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the 
empire.  [See  Hungary:  1606-1060].  But  Matthias 
was  scarcely  stronger  in  mind  or  body  than  his 
brother,  and  the  same  family  pressure  which  had 
pushed  Rudolph  aside  now  forced  Matthias  to  accept 
a  coadjutor,  in  the  person  of  the  vigorous  Ferdi- 
nand, archduke  of  Styria.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  Matthias  was  a  cipher,  and  all  power  in  the 
government  was  exercised  by  Ferdinand.  His 
bitter  opposition  to  the  tolerant  policy  which  had 
prevailed  for  half  a  century  was  well  understood. 
Hence,  his  rise  to  supremacy  in  the  empire  gave 
notice  that  the  days  of  religious  peace  were  ended. 
The  outbreak  of  civil  war  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing."— J.  N.  Larned,  Seventy  centuries,  v.  2,  pp. 
126-127. 

Also  in:   F.  Kohlrausch,  History  of  Germany. 

1612. — Election  of  the  Emperor  Matthias. — 
Union  with  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  the  Em- 
pire.    See  Hungary:   1606-1660. 

1615. — First  newspaper.  See  Printing  and  the 
press:  1612-1650. 

1618. — Military  organization  and  use  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Thirty  Years'  War.  See  Military 
organization:   16. 

1618. — Religious  and  political  conditions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. — 
"WTiat  was  the  Germany  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War?  In  it  what  was  there  besides  the  Empire  and 
the  imperial  house?  What  were  the  grounds  of 
the  differences  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
between  the  princes,  the  prelates,  the  people,  and 
the  nominal  sovereign  ?  Germany  at  the  beginning 
of  the  imperial  history  was  an  aggregate  of  four  na- 
tions, the  Franks,  the  Bavarians,  the  Alemannians, 
and  the  Saxons;  of  whom  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
mannians or  Swabians  soon  lose  their  distinctive 
national  identities,  but  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians 
retain  both  strong  identity  and  strong  antagonism. 
In  all  the  early  struggles  of  the  Empire,  North  and 
South  are  opposed.  Whilst  the  imperial  dynasty 
is  Saxon,  Bavaria  and  Swabia  are  anti-imperial; 
when  the  imperial  dynasty  is  Swabian  or  Bava- 
rian, North  Germany  is  in  opposition  to  the  Em- 
pire. As  the  imperial  dignity  settled  down  perma- 
nently into  the  South  German  houses,  the  Bavarian, 
.Austrian,  and  Luxemburg  lines.  Saxony,  that  is 
North  Germany,  became  the  seat  of  constant  dis- 
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affection.  Against  the  Hohenstaufen  it  was  the 
great  bulwarlc  of  Papal  interests;  against  the  Lux- 
tmburgers  and  earlier  Hapsburgers  it  was  in  armed 
independence.  So  long  as  the  struggle  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy  lasted,  North  Germany 
was  enthusiastically  Papal.  As  soon  as  Austria 
and  the  Papacy  reconciled  their  differences  and 
became,  as  for  the  most  part  of  modern  history 
has  been  the  case,  lum  allies,  North  Germany  took 
up  with  ardour  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation; 
her  antipathy  to  a  Southern  Cssar  was  great 
erfough  to  overcome  her  ancient  and  as  yet  un- 
shaken constancy  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  Of 
course  this  was  not  the  only  ground  for  the  char- 
acteristic position  and  attitude  of  the  two  di- 
visions. Early  Saxony  was  faithfully  Catholic  not 
merely  because  it  hated  the  Emperor  and  his  anti- 
|)opes,  but  because  it  had  been  brought  to  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  under  men  and  principles 
according  to  which  Roman  Papalism  was  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  religion:  and  modern  Saxony  was 
not  enthusiastically  Protestant  only  because  the 
Empire  was  Catholic  and  Southern,  but  because 
Luther  and  his  friends  the  Saxon  electors  were 
natives  of  the  land  and  spoke  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  quite  as  much  because 
the  prelates  who  had  grown  wealthy  on  the  old 
Papal  support  offered  a  rich  booty  to  men  to 
whom  the  change  of  religion  was  the  relaxing  of 
all  ties  of  honour,  duty,  and  regard  for  right  of 
property,  and  who  saw  in  the  downfall  of  the  old 
system  the  readiest  way  to  aggrandise  themselves. 
The  three  influences,  the  Empire,  the  faith,  and 
the  plunder,  all  affected  the  North  Germans  in 
the  same  way.  And  so  the  South:  whilst  the  Fa- 
llacy was  politically  strong,  the  imperial  influence, 
mainly  South  German,  was  in  opposition.  .  .  . 
With  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Babylonish  exile,  begins  the  drawing 
together  of  the  Empire  and  Papacy.  When  the 
Reformation  begins,  the  North  accepts  it  and  the 
South  rejects  it.  But  here  with  a  great  difference. 
In  the  North,  princes  and  people  alike  reject  the 
Papal  authority  in  religion.  In  the  South  the 
princes  are  faithful,  but  the  people  become  Prot- 
estant; and  this  adds  a  distinct  complication  to 
the  many  other  complications  that  we  are  obliged 
to  consider  as  leading  to  the  great  crisis  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  ...  In  the  North  the  princes 
and  the  people  went  together,  in  the  South  they 
went  different  ways.  In  Austria,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Franconia,  the  people  became  Protestant,  the 
princes  continuing  Catholic.  At  one  time  the  mid- 
dle nobles  in  South  Germany  were  also  Protestant, 
but  that  was  not  long;  strong  repressive  measures 
soon  brought  them  back  or  disabled  them,  and 
chiefly  they  were  discouraged  by  finding  that  Prot- 
estantism and  plunder  would  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on  together  as  they  were  doing  in  the  North 
But  although  German  Protestantism  quickly  took 
in  the  South,  it  was  distinctly  a  Northern  prod- 
uct, distinctly  Northern  in  affinities;  that  is,  Lu- 
theranism  presented  itself  to  the  rulers  of  South 
Germany  as  the  political  programme  of  their  ene- 
mies and  rivals  in  the  North.  Scarcely  less  hateful 
was  the  aspect  of  Calvinism.  Calvinism  was  not 
only  uncatholic,  but  it  was  French,  it  was  Dutch,  it 
was  republican.  Bavaria  and  .\ustria  saw  not 
merely  doctrinal  but  political  and  dynastic  princi- 
ples arrayed  against  them  under  the  name  of  Prot- 
estantism ;  and  their  struggle  against  it  was  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  dynasties  for  existence. 
.  .  .  How  was  it  that  Protestantism  failed  in 
South  Germany  when  it  was  backed  up  by  the 
North,  and  had  so  little  real  strength  set  against 
it?  The  answer  to  this  question  should  be  supplied 


by  the  study  of  the  period  of  sixty  years  that  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was 
caused,  first,  by  the  divisions  of  the  Protestants 
themselves,  the  disputes  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Calvinists,  between  the  Saxon  and  Palatine 
Electors,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Saxony ;  secondly  by  the  enormous  ex- 
ertions of  the  Jesuits,  who  by  every  means  in 
their  power  or  in  the  power  of  man,  by  preaching, 
by  educating,  by  intriguing,  by  persecution,  by  per- 
suasion, by  bribing,  by  taxing,  by  force  and  fraud, 
threw  their  great  and  intricate  organization  against 
the  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism  and  effectually 
stayed  it;  thirdly,  by  the  material  power  and  as- 
sistance which  the  German  Hapsburgs  and  other 
Catholic  princes  could  invariably  look  for  from 
Spain  under  Philip  II — a  power  which  the  Jesuits 
directly  or  indirectly  could  bring  to  bear  where 
and  when  they  pleased.  By  these  three  causes  the 
victory  of  Protestantism  was  cut  short,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  dynasties  thor- 
oughly consolidated  with  those  of  the  Papacy, 
and  the  South  enabled  to  present  a  strong,  united, 
and  in  the  main  a  victorious  opposition  to  the 
North.  Among  the  secondary  causes  were  the  re- 
tention of  the  imperial  power  by  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  the  constantly  available  implement 
which  was  thus  put  in  their  hands  for  interfering 
with  the  chronic  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  their 
rivals.  So  long  as  the  machinery  of  the  Empire, 
election  and  jurisdiction,  was  kept  up,  so  long  as 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  continued  Catho- 
lic, and  the  King  of  Bohemia's  vote  gave  the 
Austrians  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  so 
long  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Austrian  house 
to  play  off  their  opponents  at  their  discretion.  This 
had  been  early  apparent  when  Charles  V.  broke 
the  power  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  by  setting  up 
Maurice  as  competitor  to  his  cousin  in  the  Saxon 
Electorate;  and  as  long  as  the  Empire  lasted  this 
weapon  remained  effective.  It  was  unquestionably 
a  great  fulcrum,  by  which  Austria  stopped  the 
progress  of  Protestantism ;  Protestantism  which 
it  hated  no  doubt  for  its  own  sake  suffi- 
ciently, but  scarcely  less  because  in  the  polit- 
ical programme  of  the  Protestant  North  the  first 
article  was  its  own  humiliation." — W.  Stubbs,  Lec- 
tures on  European  history  (A.  Hassall,  ed.),  pp. 
27Q-282. 

1618-1620.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Hostilities  in 
Bohemia  precipitated  by  Ferdinand. — His  elec- 
tion to  the  imperial  throne  and  his  deposition 
in  Bohemia. — Acceptance  of  the  Bohemian 
crown  by  Frederick,  the  Palatine  elector. — His 
unsupported  situation. — Treaty  of  Ulm. — The 
destructive  conflict  known  as  the  "Thirty  Years' 
War"  began  in  Bohemia.  A  violation  of  the  Prot- 
estant rights  guaranteed  by  the  "letter  of  maj- 
esty" provoked  a  rising  under  Count  Thum.  Two 
of  the  King's  councilors,  with  their  secretary,  were 
flung  from  a  high  window  of  the  royal  castle,  May 
23,  1618;  a  provisional  government  of  thirty  di- 
rectors was  set  up,  and  the  King's  authority  set 
aside.  "The  emperor  was  not  a  little  disconcerted 
when  he  received  the  news  of  what  was  passing 
[in  Bohemia].  For  whence  could  he  receive  the 
aid  necessary  to  put  down  these  revolutionary 
acts  and  restore  order  in  Bohemia  ?  Discontent, 
indeed,  was  scarcely  less  formidably  expressed  even 
in  his  Austrian  territories,  whilst  in  Hungar>'  its 
demonstration  was  equally  as  serious.  Conciliation 
appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  preserving  to  the 
house  of  Austria  that  important  country,  and  even 
the  confessor  and  usual  counsellor  of  the  emperor. 
Cardinal  Klesel,  the  most  zealous  opponent  of  the 
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Protestants,  advised  that  course.  But  such  con- 
siderations were  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
young  Ferdinand.  ...  At  his  instigation,  and  that 
of  the  other  archdukes,  backed  by  the  pope,  the 
pacific  Cardinal  Klesel  was  unexpectedly  arrested, 
and  charged  with  a  variety  of  crimes.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  remove  him  from  the  presence  of  the 
old  and  weak  emperor,  who  was  now  without  sup- 
port, and  obliged  to  resign  all  to  the  archdukes. 
From  this  moment  the  impotency  of  the  emperor 
was  complete,  and  all  hopes  of  an  amicable  pacifi- 
cation of  Bohemia  lost.  The  Bohemians,  likewise, 
took  to  arms,  and  possessed  themselves  of  every 
city  in  their  country  as  far  as  Budweis  and  Pilsen, 
which  were  still  occupied  by  the  imperial  troops. 
They  obtained  assistance,  quite  unlocked  for,  in 
the  person  of  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  heroes  of  that  day.  .  .  . 
Count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  a  warrior  from  his 
youth,  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit;  he 
had  already  encountered  many  dangers,  and  had 
just  been  raising  some  troops  for  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  against  the  Spaniards.  The  duke,  who  now 
no  longer  required  them,  gave  him  permission  to 
serve  in  the  cause  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Ger- 
many; and  by  that  body  he  was  despatched  with 
3,000  men  to  Bohemia,  as  having  apparently  re- 
ceived his  appointment  from  that  country.  He 
appeared  there  Ciuite  unexpectedly,  and  immedi- 
ately took  from  the  imperial  army  the  important 
city  of  PiLsen  [November  21,  1618].  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror Matthias  died  on  the  loth  of  March,  ibig, 
.  .  .  and  the  Bohemians,  who  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty  while  living,  now  resolved  to  renounce . 
his  successor  Ferdinand,  whose  hostile  intentions 
were  already  too  clearly  expressed.  Ferdinand 
[II]  attained  the  throne  under  circumstances  the 
most  perplexing.  Bohemia  in  arms,  and  threat- 
ening Vienna  itself  with  invasion ;  Silesia  and  Mo- 
ravia in  alliance  with  them;  Austria  much  disposed 
to  unite  with  them ;  Hungary  by  no  means  firmly 
attached,  and  externally  menaced  by  the  Turks; 
besides  which,  encountering  in  every  direction  the 
hatred  of  the  Protestants,  against  whom  his  zeal 
was  undisguised.  .  .  .  Count  Thurn  advanced  upon 
Vienna  with  a  Bohemian  army.  ...  He  came  be- 
fore Vienna,  and  his  men  fired,  even  upon  the  im- 
perial castle  itself,  where  Ferdinand,  surrounded 
by  open  and  secret  foes,  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters. He  dared  not  leave  his  capital,  for  by  so 
doing  Austria,  and  with  it  the  preservation  of  the 
empire  itself,  must  have  been  sacrificed.  But  his 
enemies  looked  upon  him  as  lost ;  and  they  already 
spoke  of  confining  him  in  a  convent,  and  educat- 
ing his  children  in  the  Protestant  faith.  .  .  .  Count 
THurn  was  obliged  soon  to  return  to  Bohemia,  as 
Prague  was  menaced  by  the  armies  of  Austria,  and 
Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  this  moment  in  order 
to  undertake  another  hazardous  and  daring  proj- 
ect. .  .  ,  He  .  .  .  resolved  to  proceed  to  Frankfort 
to  attend  the  election  of  emperor.  The  spiritual 
electors  had  been  gained  over;  Saxony  also  ad- 
hered closely  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  Brandenburg 
was  not  unfriendly ;  hence  the  opposition  of  the 
palatinate  alone  against  him  could  accomplish 
nothing;  accordingly  Ferdinand  was  unanimously 
chosen  emperor  on  the  28th  of  August,  i6ig." 
Just  two  days  previously,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
the  Bohemians,  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  states, 
had  formally  deposed  Ferdinand  from  the  kingship 
of  their  nation,  and  proceeded  to  elect  another  king 
(Frederick  V,  elector  of  the  Rhenish  palatinate) 
in  his  place,  "The  Catholics  proposed  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  whilst,  in 
the  Protestant  interest,  the  Elector  John  George 
of  Saxony,   and   Frederick   V  ,   of    the   palatinate. 


were  put  forv/ard.  The  latter  obtained  the  elec- 
tion, being  a  son-in-law  of  King  James  I.,  of  Eng- 
land, from  whom  they  expected  assistance,  and 
who  personally  was  regarded  as  resolute,  magnani- 
mous, and  generous.  The  incorporated  provinces 
of  Moravia,  Silesia  and  Lusatia  supported  the 
election,  and  even  the  Catholic  states  of  Bohemia 
pledged  their  fidelity  and  obedience.  Frederick 
was  warned  against  accepting  so  dangerous  a  crown 
by  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his  father-in-law; 
but  his  chaplain,  Scultetus,  and  his  own  consort, 
Elizabeth,  who  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  aspired 
to  a  royal  crown,  persuaded  him  with  all  their 
influence  to  accept  it.  Frederick  was  accordingly 
ruled  by  them,  received  the  regal  dignity  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  crowned  at  Prague  with  great 
pomp  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  i6ig.  .  .  .  Ferdi- 
nand in  returning  from  Frankfort  passed  on  to 
Munich,  and  there  concluded  with  the  Duke  of 
Pavaria  that  important  treaty  which  secured  to 
him  the  possession  of  Bohemia.  These  two  princes 
had  been  companions  in  youth,  and  the  Evangel- 
ical Union  had  by  several  incautious  proceedings 
irritated  the  duke.  Maximilian  undertook  the 
chief  command  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  party, 
and  stipulated  with  the  house  of  Austria  that  he 
should  be  indemnified  for  every  outlay  and  loss 
incurred,  to  the  extent  even,  if  necessary,  of  the 
surrender  of  the  territories  of  Austria  itself  into 
his  hands.  With  Spain,  also,  the  emperor  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  alliance,  and  the  Spanish 
general,  Spinola,  received  orders  to  invade  the 
countries  of  the  palatinate  from  the  Netherlands. 
Subsequently  the  Elector  of  Mentz  arranged  a  con- 
vention at  Miilhausen  with  the  Elector  John 
George  of  Saxony,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and 
the  Landgrave  Lewis  of  Darmstadt,  wherein  it  was 
determined  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
emperor  for  the  maintenance  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  imperial  dignity.  Frederick,  the  new  Bohe- 
mian king,  was  now  left  with  no  other  auxiliary 
but  the  Evangelical  Union ;  for  the  Transylvanian 
prince,  Bethlen  Gabor,  was,  notwithstanding  all  his 
promises,  a  very  dubious  and  uncertain  ally, 
whilst  the  troops  he  sent  into  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia were  not  unlike  a  horde  of  savage  banditti. 
Meanwhile  the  union  commenced  its  preparations 
for  war,  as  well  as  the  league.  The  whole  of  Ger- 
many resembled  a  grand  depot  for  recruiting. 
Every  eye  was  directed  to  the  Swabian  district, 
where  the  two  armies  were  to  meet ;  there,  how- 
ever, at  Ulm,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1620,  they 
unexpectedly  entered  into  a  compact  in  which  the 
forces  of  the  union  engaged  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  both  parties  pledged  each  other  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  tranquillity.  The  unionists  felt 
themselves  too  weak  to  maintain  the  contest,  since 
Saxony  was  now  likewise  against  them,  and  Spi- 
nola threatened  them  from  the  Netherlands.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  advantage  for  the  emperor,  that 
Bohemia  was -excluded  from  this  treaty,  for  now 
the  forces  of  the  league  were  at  liberty  to  aid  him 
in  subjugating  his  royal  adversary.  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  therefore  immediately  took  his  departure, 
and  on  his  way  reduced  the  states  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria to  the  obedience  due  to  Ferdinand,  joined  the 
imperial  army,  and  made  a  spirited  attack  upon 
Bohemia.  On  the  other  side,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony took  possession  of  Lusatia  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor."— F.  Kohlrausch,  History  of  Germany, 
cli.  22. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  England, 
1603-1642,  V.  3,  ch.  20-32. — W.  Coxe,  History  of 
the  House  oj  Austria,  v.  2,  ch.  46-48. — W.  Stubbs, 
Lectures  on  European  history  (A.  Hassall,  ed.),  pp. 
288  ft. 
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1618-1700. — Rise  of  Prussia.  See  Prussia: 
1618-1700. 

1620. — Thirty  Years'  War:  Disappointment  of 
the  Bohemians  in  their  elected  king. — Fred- 
erick's offensive  Calvinism. — Defeat  of  his  army 
before  Prague. — Loss  of  Bohemian  liberties. — 
Prostration  of  Protestantism. — "The  defection  of 
the  Union  accelerated  the  downfall  of  Frederick; 
but  its  cordial  support  could  scarcely  have  hin- 
dered it.  For  the  Bohemians  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  king,  disappointed  in  the  strength 
they  had  expected  from  him  through  his  connex- 
ions, equally  disappointed  in  the  man,  and  in  the 
hopes  of  protection  and  sympathy  which  they 
had  expected  from  him  in  the  e.xercise  of  their 
religion.  Within  a  month  of  his  coronation  the 
metropolitan  church  was  spoiled  of  its  images,  the 
crucifix  cut  in  pieces,  the  statues  of  the  saints  cast 
out,  broken,  and  burnt,  the  ornaments  used  in  di- 
vine service,  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  Catho- 
lics and  Lutherans  alike,  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  turned  upside  down  with  contempt  and  exe- 
cration. These  proceedings,  which  were  presumed, 
not  without  reason,  to  have  the  king's  authority — 
for  during  their  enactment  the  court  chaplain  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  praise  of  this  purgation  of 
the  temple — called  forth  loud  complaints  and  in- 
creased the  disaffection  which,  more  than  any  ex- 
ternal force  brought  against  Frederick,  produced 
his  ruin.  Early  in  November  Maximilian  appeared 
before  Prague,  and  found  the  Bohemians,  under 
Christian  van  Anhalt,  skilfully  and  strongly  posted 
on  the  Weissenberg  [White  Mountain]  to  offer 
battle.  [Maximilian's  colleagues  in  the  leadership 
of  the  imperial  army  were  Tilly  and  Boucquoi.] 
The  cautious  Bucquoi  would  have  declined  the 
offer,  and  attacked  the  city  from  another  point; 
but  an  enthusiastic  friar  who  broke  in  upon  the 
conference  of  the  leaders,  and,  exhibiting  a  mu- 
tilated image  of  the  Virgin,  reproached  them  with 
their  hesitation,  put  to  flight  all  timid  counsels. 
The  battle  began  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  a  Sun- 
day, the  octave  of  the  festival  of  All  Saints  [No- 
vember 8,  1620].  ...  In  the  Catholic  army  Buc- 
quoi was  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  division. 
Tilly  commanded  in  chief,  and  led  the  front  to  the 
battle.  He  was  received  with  a  heavy  fire;  and 
for  half  an  hour  the  victory  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance; then  the  Hungarians,  who  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Croats  the  day  before,  fled,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to  rally  them 
proved  fruitless.  Soon  the  whole  Bohemian  army, 
Germans,  English,  horse  and  foot,  fled  in  disorder. 
One  gallant  little  band  of  Moravians  only,  under 
the  Count  of  Thurn  and  the  young  Count  of 
Sehlick,  maintained  their  position,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  their  leaders,  fell  almost  to  a  man. 
The  battle  lasted  only  an  hour;  but  the  victory 
was  not  the  less  complete.  A  hundred  banners,  ten 
guns,  and  a  rich  spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Four  thousand  of  the  Bohemian  army,  but 
scarcely  as  many  hundreds  of  their  opponents  (if 
we  may  believe  their  account),  lay  dead  upon  the 
field.  .  .  .  Frederick  had  returned  from  the  army 
the  day  before,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Ba- 
varians were  only  eight  (English)  miles  distant; 
but  relying  on  the  28,000  men  which  he  had  to 
cover  his  capital,  he  felt  that  night  no  uneasi- 
ness. ...  He  had  invited  the  English  ambassa- 
dors to  dine;  and  he  remained  to  entertain  them. 
After  dinner  he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  to  the 
Star  Park;  but  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  city 
gate,  he  was  met  with  the  news  of  the  total  over- 
throw of  his  army.  Hi?  negotiations  with  Maxi- 
milian failing,  or  receiving  no  answer,  the  next 
morning  he  prepared  for  flight.  .  .  .  Accompanied 


by  his  queen.  Van  Anhalt,  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  the  Count  of  Thurn,  he  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  from  Prague,  leaving  behind  him  the 
insignia  of  that  monarchy  which  he  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  firmly  establish,  nor  resolution  to  de- 
fend to  the  last.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  his  position,  after  the  defeat  at  Prague,  was 
not  altogether  so  promising,  and  consequently  his 
abandonment  of  his  capital  not  altogether  so  pusil- 
lanimous, as  some  have  represented." — B.  Chap- 
man, History  of  Gtistavus  Adolphus,  ch.  5. — See 
also   Bohemia:    1621-1648. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Peschek,  Rejortnation  and  Anti- 
Reformation  in  Bohemia,  v.  i,  ch.  9. — S.  R.  Gar- 
diner, Thirty  Years'  War,  ch.  3,  sect.  1. 

1621-1623— Thirty  Years'  War:  Elector  Pala- 
tine placed  under  the  ban. — Dissolution  of  the 
Evangelical  Union. — Invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  Palatinate. — Transfer  of  the  electoral  dig- 
nity to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. — "Never,  probably, 
in  European  history  had  been  a  reverse  so  sudden 
and  so  entire  as  that  of  Frederick  of  Bohemia:  the 
victory  of  the  Weissenberg  made  him  in  a  moment 
a  beggar  and  an  exile.  But  it  did  not  follow  im- 
mediately that  Ferdinand's  position  became  corre- 
spondingly strong,  or  strong  enough  to  enable  him 
to  be  merciful.  He  determined  to  hold  no  terms 
with  either  the  usurper  or  his  supporters,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  at  any  time  to  temporise  or  to 
make  any  secret  of  his  intentions.  .  .  .  Outside  of 
Germany,  the  world  had  enough  to  do  to  mind  its 
own  business  just  now.  James  I.  was  deep  in  the 
plans  of  the  Spanish  marriage.  France  was  just 
beginning  a  religious  war  waged  by  the  Court 
against  the  Protestants  under  Bohan  and  Soubise. 
The  truce  of  twelve  years,  made  between  the 
United  Provinces  and  Spain,  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring  (April  10,  162 1),  and,  as  soon  as  hostili- 
ties should  recommence,  Spinola  would  have  to 
be  recalled  from  the  Palatinate.  In  Spain  Philip 
III.  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  al- 
though he  was  well  disposed,  as  he  had  shown, 
towards  the  Austrian  branch  of  his  house,  any  at- 
tempt at  common  action  was  viewed  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  by  both  France  and  the  Italian 
powers;  it  was  at  this  moment  proved  by  the  re- 
sistance opposed  by  France  and  Venice  to  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Spanish  and  .Austrian  armies 
to  seize  the  Valtelline  and  so  establish  a  communi- 
cation between  Milan  and  the  Tyrol.  Ferdinand, 
in  view  of  these  complications,  seeing  that  any 
moment  might  so  alter  the  state  of  affairs  as  to 
throw  the  forces  that  were  now  keeping  one  an- 
other in  suspension  into  energetic  action,  deter- 
mined that  on  his  part  no  time  should  be  lost.  He 
could  not  afford  to  be  merciful;  he  might  as  well 
push  his  severities  to  the  point  of  vindictiveness. 
The  [Protestantl  Union  had  had  in  November 
a  meeting  at  Heilbronn  at  which  nothing  was 
done.  The  imperial  policy  was  to  strike  such  ter- 
ror into  it  that  it  should  fall  to  pieces.  On  Janu- 
ary 22,  1621,  Ferdinand  took  a  first  and  most 
decided  step.  He  published  from  Vienna  the  ban 
of  the  Empire  against  Frederick  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, John  George  of  Brandenburg-Jagemdorf, 
the  Count  of  Hohenlohe,  and  Christian  of  .\nhalt; 
the  execution  of  the  ban  in  the  Upper  Palatinate 
was  entrusted  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and 
in  the  Lower  to  the  .Archduke  Albert,  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor 
prepared  to  take  savage  revenge  on  the  Bohe- 
mians; forty  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  were 
arrested,  and  after  four  months'  imprisonment 
twenty-three  of  them  were  put  to  death:  Count 
Thurn  and  twenty-seven  others  who  had  fled  were 
proscribed  and  their  estates  forfeited:  a  prodama- 
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tion  was  issued  directing  all  landholders  who  had 
been  implicated  in  the  rebellion  to  sue  for  pardon, 
or  to  suffer  entire  confiscation  in  case  of  subse- 
quent information.  Over  seven  hundred  nobles 
submitted  and  had  their  lives  spared,  but  their 
estates  were  seized,  and  their  families  beggared. 
The  whole  fabric  of  society  in  Bohemia  was  sub- 
verted. .  .  .  These  proceedings  of  Ferdinand  are 
in  themselves  indefensible.  They  were  impolitic 
as  well  as  unjust.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Bo- 
hemians had  no  constitutional  standing-ground,  for 
they  had  prosecuted  internecine  war  against 
their  king  and  could  have  no  claim  to  the  mercies 
of  a  constitution  which  they  not  less  than  their 
oppressor  had  set  at  nought,  but  the  ruthless,  re- 
lentless character  of  the  revenge  was  more  likely 
to  inspire  the  remaining  enemies  of  Austria  with 
a  desperate  spirit  of  resistance  than  to  frighten 
them  into  hopeless  submission.  And  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Frederick  were  carried  out  in  de- 
fiance of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  without 
the  consent,  against  the  wish,  of  the  electoral  body, 
and  in  breach  of  the  capitulation  made  at  the 
election  of  a  new  Emperor.  All  this  Ferdinand 
overlooked  in  his  anxiety  to  make  an  end  of 
Frederick  and  out  of  his  estates  to  find  means 
for  repaying  the  services  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
getting  his  own  dominions  out  of  pawn.  At  the 
moment  these  severities  were  successful.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  League  in  February  alarmed 
the  Union  into  the  expectation  of  a  general  at- 
tack; and  on  April  12,  at  Mentz,  peace  between 
the  League  and  the  Union  was  concluded.  Peace 
was  made  also  between  Spinola  [commanding  the 
Spanish  auxiliaries  from  the  Netherlands]  and  the 
Union,  who  could  not  wait  even  for  the  week 
that  intervened  before  the  truce  between  Spain 
and  Holland  expired;  and  almost  immediately 
after  the  Evangelical  Union  broke  up,  having 
done  no  work  except  the  production  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  in  which  on  every  occasion  it  shirked 
fighting.  The  Palatinate  was  thus  left  in  the  hands 
of  Spinola,  save  the  three  towns  that  held  out 
for  Frederick,  and  these  were  besieged  in  execu- 
tion of  the  ban.  Now,  however,  there  is  again 
a  turn  in  the  tide.  The  King  of  Spain  died  on 
March  31,  1621;  the  truce  between  Holland  and 
Spain  expired  on  April  21;  and  on  July  13  the 
Archduke  Albert  died  at  Brussels.  Spinola  was 
recalled  from  the  Palatinate,  the  forces  being 
placed  under  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova;  and  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Empire,  the  force  of  Bethlen 
Gabor  [prince  of  Transylvania,  a  famous  member 
of  an  old  Hungarian  family]  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Bohemian  refugees,  with  whose 
aid  he  defeated  Boucquoi  at  Neuhausel,  the  im- 
perial commander  falling  in  the  battle  [see  also 
Hungary:  1606-1660].  Just  now  for  the  first 
time  we  find  Christian  of  Denmark  beginning  to 
move,  calling  together  the  estates  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony and  giving  signs  of  the  action  that  he  took 
two  years  later.  But  all  interest  now  centres  in 
Mansfeld,  whom  we  left  at  Pilsen  in  November, 
and  who  still  kept  the  standard  of  Frederick 
hoisted  in  Bohemia.  Tilly  was  the  general  pitted 
against  him  by  Ferdinand,  and  they  were  well 
matched;  both  were  brilliant  generals,  strong  re- 
ligious partisans,  and  unscrupulous  men.  Mansfeld 
is  known  chiefly  as  a  plunderer  and  ravager,  Tilly 
as  a  sacker  of  cities;  both  of  them  have  had 
their  admirers,  Mansfeld  among  the  Puritans,  Tilly 
among  the  Jesuits.  Both  of  them  may  have  had 
redeeming  points:  but  they  do  not  come  out  in 
history.  For  many  months  they  watched  one 
another  with  very  inferior  forces.  Mansfeld  had 
about  8,000  men,  Tilly  had  not  many  more;  the 


imperial  army  in  Hungary  had  sunk  to  8,000 
men  too.  At  length  the  Elector  of  Saxony  came 
into  the  field  with  5,000  men,  and  Tilly  got 
some  other  reinforcements.  Mansfeld  had  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  patience 
of  the  people.  Pilsen  was  surrendered  by  his 
men  against  his  will,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Bohemia;  by  a  forced  march  of  singular  daring 
he  struck  across  the  Upper  Palatinate,  what  is 
now  the  north-eastern  part  of  Bavaria,  and  en- 
camped at  Bosskopf,  near  Nuremberg.  Tilly  was 
hot  in  pursuit,  and  Mansfeld  made  proposals  to 
surrender.  Whilst  these  were  in  consideration,  on 
October  4,  he  broke  out  of  his  entrenchments  in 
the  night  and  marched  at  full  speed  into  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
English  contingent,  making  up  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  With  these  he  expelled  Gonzalvo  and  the 
Spaniards,  relieved  Mannheim.  Heidelberg,  and 
Frankenthal,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  Frederick. 
Tilly  failed  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  forces,  and 
as  the  winter  approached  hostilities,  as  usual, 
ceased.  Mansfeld  took  his  army  to  Alsace,  where 
they  could  find  subsistence  by  exactions  from  the 
Emperor's  subjects,  and  there  he  was  joined  by 
Frederick.  The  Margrave  of  Baden  put  his  army 
in  preparation ;  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  also 
moved,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  set  to  work 
on  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Saxony — in  pursuance 
of  the  line  taken  by  the  King  of  Denmark  early 
in  the  year.  But  before  these  successful  proceed- 
ings of  Mansfeld  and  his  allies  gained  anything 
like  completeness,  the  luck  of  Ferdinand  on  the 
Hungarian  and  Silesian  frontiers  had  put  him  in 
a  condition  to  make  Western  Germany  the  chief 
seat  of  the  war.  Silesia  had  made  complete  sub- 
mission in  October.  In  January  1622,  by  the 
peace  of  Niklasburg,  Bethlen  Gabor  reconciled 
himself  with  Ferdinand,  resigned  the  title  of  King 
and  surrendered  the  regalia,  receiving  from  Ferdi- 
nand in  return  large  endowments  in  lands,  titles, 
and  treasure.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  year  1622 
depends  on  the  military  movements  of  Tilly  against 
Mansfeld,  the  Margrave  George  Frederick  of 
Baden  Durlach,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick.  The 
margrave  was  an  unlucky  man ;  he  had  been  one 
of  the  supporters  of  Frederick's  election  to  Bo- 
hemia, and  by  his  consent  to  let  the  Austrian 
troops  cross  from  Alsace  through  his  territories 
towards  Bohemia  had  acted,  unfortunately  and 
against  his  own  will,  in  a  manner  fatal  to  the 
elector's  interest.  Now  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  cause;  going  so  far  as  to 
divest  himself  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  his 
son  lest  the  house  should  suffer,  by  his  incurring 
the  imperial  ban.  Christian  of  Brunswick  was  a 
different  sort  of  man,  much  more  of  the  selfish 
adventurer:  he  was  a  young  man,  a  violent  and 
cruel  persecutor.  As  Bishop  of  Halberstadt  he 
had  a  stake  in  the  Protestant  cause  which  made 
him  an  irreconcilable  foe  to  the  Catholics;  his 
atrocities  on  the  priests  were  such  that  it  was 
said  they  believed  him  to  be  Antichrist  in  person. 
He,  however,  was  a  much  more  able  general  than 
the  margrave.  These  three  armies,  then,  sup- 
ported the  Palatine  or  Protestant  cause  against 
Tilly,  and  together  they  would  have  been  too 
much  for  him.  At  Mingolsheim,  on  April  2g,  162J, 
he  was  beaten  by  Mansfeld  and  the  margrave; 
and  took  care  not  to  meet  them  together  again. 
The  separation  between  the  two,  caused  by  an 
attempt  of  the  margrave  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria, 
gave  him  his  opportunity:  he  met  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Baden  at  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar 
on  May  6;  left  Mansfeld  to  tire  himself  at 
the    siege    of    Ladenburg,    and    marched    to    meet 
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Christian.  Him  he  met  at  Hbchst  on  the  Main 
on  June  20,  and  beat  him,  pursued  him  until  he 
joined  Mansfcid,  and  then  drove  them  both  into 
Alsace.  They  were  still  far  from  discouraged; 
ihc  Protestant  feeling  of  Germany  was  but  half 
roused,  when  all  at  once  Frederick  let  them  down 
and  left  them  without  a  legal  standing-ground. 
iHe  was  persuaded  by  his  father-in-law  James  I. 
of  England  to  trust  his  cause  to  negotiations  in 
ivhich  the  latter  was  being  duped  by  the  emperor.] 
.  .  .  Christian  and  Mansfeld,  finding  themselves 
forsaken,  looked  out  for  an  escape.  Mansfeld 
even  entered  into  negotiations  for  taking  service 
with  the  Emperor,  whose  most  dangerous  enemy 
he  had  been  so  long.  At  length,  however,  they 
determined  to  join  Maurice  in  the  Netherlands. 
They  pushed  accordingly  from  Alsace,  through  to 
Verdun;  there  they  parted,  Mansfeld  passing 
through  Champagne,  to  the  terror  of  the  French, 
and  Christian  through  Bouillon  and  Luxemburg. 
They  met  again  at  Breda,  and  there  strengthened 
Maurice  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  able  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  At  Fleury  in  Hai- 
nault  Mansfeld  met  Cordova  on  August  29,  and 
a  severe  engagement  followed,  but  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  to  Breda.  The  Margrave  of 
Baden  submitted  to  the  Emperor  and  disbanded 
his  forces.  Tilly  was  now  free  to  repossess  him- 
self of  the  Palatinate,  and  to  anticipate  the  claims 
which  the  Spaniards  by  whose  armies  it  had  been 
overrun  might  make  upon  it.  This  was  speedily 
done.  On  September  6,  Heidelberg  was  taken  by 
assault:  Mannheim  capitulated;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Frankenthal,  Frederick  had  no  longer 
a  spot  of  ground  that  acknowledged  him.  Ferdi- 
nand was  contemplating  a  measure  that  would 
seal  his  deprivation;  the  transfer  of  the  electoral 
dignity  to  the  other  branch  of  the  VVittelsbachs, 
in  the  person  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  whose 
claims  on  Upper  Austria  he  intended  to  buy  off 
by  a  gift  of  the  Upper  Palatinate.  His  prepara- 
tions for  this  severe  act  were  completed  in  the 
winter;  and  a  Diet  .  .  .  met  at  Ratisbon  on  No- 
vember 24,  1622.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  managed,  by 
playing  off  the  smaller  princes  against  one  an- 
other, as  their  family  disputes  very  generally  en- 
abled him  to  do,  to  get  his  own  way  at  last. 
The  question  was  considered  from  January  7  to 
February  25,  1623,  and  on  the  latter  day  the 
Emperor  formally  declared  the  electoral  vote  trans- 
ferred from  the  elder  to  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Wittelsbachs,  as  Charles  V.  had  transferred 
that  of  Saxony  from  the  Ernestine  to  the  Alber- 
tine  line  of  Wettin.  The  new  elector  was  recog- 
nised by  all  his  fellows,  Brandenburg  alone  ob- 
jecting; and  by  the  ambassadors  of  France.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  put  in  possession  of  Lu- 
satia:  Lewis  of  Darmstadt  was  reconciled  by  the 
investiture  of  Marburg;  Christian  of  Anhalt  was 
admitted  to  favour:  John  George  of  Hohenzollern 
w^as  made  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.  But  although 
the  Diet  had  been  thus  easily  managed,  Mansfeld 
and  Christian  were  far  too  active  and  determined 
to  allow  this  to  be  a  settlement  of  all  claims. 
Mansfeld  during  the  winter  had  led  his  forces 
into  East  Friesland,  the  Count  of  which  coun- 
try was  friendly  to  the  Emperor,  and  had  there, 
as  usual,  maintained  them  by  pillage.  Christian 
had  aeain  stirred  up  the  princes  of  Lower  Saxony; 
they  had  formed  a  league,  of  which  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Dukes 
of  Brunswick,  Holstein,  and  Mecklenburg  were 
members:  which  avowed  as  its  object  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  Tilly  on  one  side  and 
Mansfeld  on  the  other,  but  which  Christian  in- 
tended to  use  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate. 


Before  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  separated,  which 
was  in  March,  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
send  Tilly  to  break  up  this  combination.  The 
princes  urged  Christian  to  make  his  submission  to 
Ferdinand;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate 
Westphalia.  On  his  way  to  join  Mansfeld  in  East 
Friesland,  Tilly  overtook  him  at  Stadtlohm  on 
August  6,  and  thoroughly  routed  him.  After 
some  months  manoeuvring  they  found  themselves 
helpless  and  the  country  they  were  occupying 
exhausted:  and  in  January  1624  these  two  re- 
nowned adventurers  broke  up  their  forces." — W. 
Stubbs,  Lectures  on  European  history  (A.  Hassall, 
ed.),  pp.  298-305. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of 
Atistria. — A.  Gindely,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.—F.  Schiller,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  bk.  2.— C.  R  Markham,  Fighting  Veres, 
pt.   2. 

1624-1626.  —  French  amhitions.  —  Richelieu  s 
policy  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  See  France: 
1624-1626. 

1624-1626. — Thirty  Years'  War:  Alliance  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  to  support 
Protestant  cause. — Creation  of  the  imperial 
army  of  Wallenstein,  and  its  first  campaigns.— 
"Had  the  Emperor  been  as  wise  as  he  was  resolute, 
it  is  probable  that,  victorious  in  every  direction, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  conclude  a  permanent 
peace  with  the  Protestant  Party.  But  the  bigotry 
which  was  a  very  part  of  his  nature  was  spurred 
on  by  his  easy  triumphs  to  refuse  to  sheathe  the 
sword  until  heresy  had  been  rooted  out  from  the 
land.  In  vain  did  the  Protestant  princes,  who  had 
maintained  a  selfish  and  foolish  neutrality,  remon- 
strate against  the  continuance  of  hostilities  after  the 
avowed  object  for  which  those  hostilities  were  un- 
dertaken had  been  gained.  In  the  opinion  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  the  real  object  still  remained  to  be 
accomplished.  Under  these  critical  circumstances 
the  emigrants,  now  grown  numerous  [see  Bo- 
hemia: 1621-1648],  and  the  awakened  Protestant 
princes,  earnestly  besought  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
power.  It  was  their  representations  which  at 
length  induced  three  nations  of  the  reformed  faith — 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark— to  ally  them- 
selves to  assist  their  oppressed  brethren  [see  also 
France:  1624-1626].  England  agreed  to  send  sub- 
sidies, Holland  to  supply  troops.  The  command  of 
the  delivering  army  was  confided  to  Christian  IV., 
King  of  Denmark  (1625)  [as  duke  of  Holstein  he 
was  a  prince  of  the  empire].  He  was  to  be  sup- 
ported in  Germany  by  the» partisan  Mansfeldt,  by 
Prince  Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  Lower  Saxony,  who  had  armed  themselves 
to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand 
II.,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  ward  off  hostili- 
ties by  negotiations,  despatched  Tilly  to  the  Weser 
to  meet  the  enemy.  Tilly  followed  the  course  of 
that  river  as  far  as  Minden,  causing  to  be  occu- 
pied, as  he  marched,  the  places  which  commanded 
its  passage.  Pursuing  his  course  northwards,  he 
crossed  the  river  at  Neuburg  (midway  between 
Minden  and  Bremen),  and  occupied  the  principality 
of  Kalenberg.  The  King  of  Denmark  was  near  at 
•hand,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  anxious,  for  the 
moment,  to  avoid  a  battle.  Tilly,  superior  to  him 
in  numbers,  was  as  anxious  to  fight  one.  .As  though 
the  position  of  the  King  of  Denmark  were  not  al- 
ready sufficiently  embarrassing,  the  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded- at  this  Deriod  to  make  it  almost  unendur- 
able by  launching  upon  him  likewise  an  imperial 
army.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  period  of  the  complete  over- 
throw and  expulsion  from  the  Palatinate  of  Fred- 
eric v.,  ex-King  of  Bohemia,  Ferdinand  had  been 
indebted  for  all  his  successes  to  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
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varia.  It  was  Maximilian  who,  as  head  of  the 
Holy  League,  had  reconquered  Bohemia  for  the 
Emperor:  it  was  Maximilian's  general,  Tilly,  who 
had  driven  the  Protestant  armies  from  the  Palati- 
nate; and  it  was  the  same  general  who  was  now 
opposing  the  Protestants  of  the  north  in  the  lands 
watered  by  the  Weser.  Maximilian  had  been  re- 
warded by  the  cession  to  him  of  the  Palatinate,  but 
it  was  not  advisable  that  so  near  a  neighbour  of 
Austria  should  be  made  too  strong.  It  was  this 
feeling,  this  jealousy  of  Maximilian,  which  now 
prompted  Ferdinand  to  raise,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  war,  an  imperial  army,  and  to  send  it  to  the 
north.  This  army  was  raised  by  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Albert  Wenzel  Eusebius  of  Waldstein, 
known  in  history  as  Wallenstein.  A  Czech  by 
nationality,  born  in  1583  of  noble  parents,  who  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  advanced  sects  of  the 
reformers  but  who  died  whilst  their  son  was  yet 
young,  Wallenstein  had,  when  yet  a  child,  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Albert  Slavata, 
an  adherent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  him  educated  at 


latter,  and,  though  hjs  troops  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber, took  up  a  position  at  Dessau  in  full  view  of  the 
imperial  camp,  and  there  intrenched  himself. 
Here  Wallenstein  attacked  (2S'h  .^pril  1626)  and 
completely  defeated  him.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
overthrow,  and  still  bearing  in  mind  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  campaign,  Mansfeldt  fell  back  into 
Brandenburg,  recruited  there  his  army,  called  to 
himself  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weiraar  and  then  sud- 
denly dashed,  by  forced  marches,  towards  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Hun- 
gary, where  Bethlen  Gabor  had  promised  to  meet 
him."  Wallenstein  followed  and  "pressed  him  so 
hard  that,  though  Mansfeldt  did  effect  a  junction 
with  Bethlen  Gabor,  it  was  with  but  the  skeleton 
of  his  army.  Despairing  of  success  against  num- 
bers vastly  superior,  Bethlen  Gabor  withdrew  from 
his  new  colleague,  and  Mansfeldt,  reduced  to  de- 
spair, disbanded  his  remaining  soldiers,  and  sold  his 
camp-equipage  to  supply  himself  with  the  means  of 
flight  (September).  He  died  soon  after  (30th  No- 
vember). .  .  .  Wallenstein   then   retraced  his  steps 
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Olmiitz  in  the  strictest  Catholic  faith."  By  marry- 
ing, first,  a  rich  widow,  who  soon  died,  and  then 
an  heiress,  daughter  of  Count  Harrach,  and  by  pur- 
chasing with  the  fortune  thus  acquired  many  con- 
fiscated estates,  he  had  become  possessed  of  enor- 
mous wealth.  He  had  already  won  distinction  as  a 
soldier.  "For  his  faithful  services,  Ferdinand  in 
1623  nominated  Wallenstein  to  be  Prince,  a  title 
changed,  the  year  following,  into  that  of  Duke  of 
Friedland.  At  this  time  the  yearly  income  he  de- 
rived from  his  various  estates,  all  economically 
managed,  was  calculated  to  be  30,000,000  florins — 
little  short  of  i2,5oo,ooo."  Wallenstein  now,  in 
1625,  "divining  his  master's  wishes,  and  animated 
by  the  ambition  bom  of  natural  ability,  offered  to 
raise  and  maintain,  at  his  own  cost,  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  and  to  lead  it  against  the  enemy.  Fer- 
dinand eagerly  accepted  the  offer.  Named  Gen- 
eralissimo and  Field  Marshal  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  Wallenstein  marched  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  a  number  which  increased  almost  daily,  first 
to  the  Weser,  thence,  after  noticing  the  positions 
of  Tilly  and  of  King  Christian,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  where  he  wintered.  ...  In  the  spring  .  .  . 
Mansfeldt,  with  the  view  to  prevent  a  junction  be- 
tween Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  marched  against  the 


to  the  north.  Meanwhile  Tilly,  left  to  deal  with 
Christian  IV,  had  followed  that  prince  into  Lower 
Saxony,  had  caught,  attacked,  and  completely  de- 
feated him  at  Lulter  (am  Barenberge),  the  27th 
July  1626.  This  victory  gave  him  complete  posses- 
sion of  that  disaffected  province,  and  despite  a 
vigorous  attempt  made  by  the  Margrave  George 
Frederic  of  Baden  to  wrest  it  from  him,  he  held  it 
till  the  return  of  Wallenstein  from  the  pursuit  of 
Mansfeldt.  As  two  stars  of  so  great  a  magnitude 
could  not  shine  in  the  same  hemisphere,  it  was  then 
decided  that  Tilly  should  carry  the  war  into  Hol- 
land, whilst  to  Wallenstein  should  be  left  the  hon- 
our of  dealing  with  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the 
Protestant  princes  of  the  north." — G.  B.  Malleson, 
Battle-fields  of  Germany,  ch.  i. — See  also  Hun- 
gary:  1606-1660. 

Also  in:  W.  Zimmerman,  Popular  history  of 
Germany,  v.  4,  bk.  $,  ch.  2. 

1627-i629.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Wallenstein's 
campaign  against  the  Danes. — His  power  and 
his  oppression  in  Germany. — Country  devoured 
by  his  army. — Unsuccessful  siege  of  Stralsund. 
— First  succor  from  the  king  of  Sweden. — Peace 
of  Liibeck. — Edict  of  Restitution. — "Wallenstein 
opened  the  campaign  of  1627  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
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freshed  and  well-equipped  army  of  40,000  men.  His 
first  effort  was  directed  against  Silesia;  and  the 
Danish  troops,  few  in  number,  and  ill  commanded, 
gave  way  at  his  approach.  To  prevent  the  fugi- 
tives from  infringing  on  the  neutrality  of  Branden- 
burg, he  occupied  the  whole  electorate.  Mecklen- 
burg and  Pomerania  soon  shared  the  same  fate. 
Remonstrances  and  assurances  of  perfect  neu- 
trality were  treated  with  absolute  scorn ;  and  Wal- 
lenstein  declared,  in  his  usual  haughty  style,  that 
'the  time  had  arrived  for  dispensing  altogether  with 
electors;  and  that  Germany  ought  to  be  governed 
like  France  and  Spain,  by  a  single  and  absolute 
sovereign.'  In  his  rapid  march  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Holstein,  he  acted  fully  up  to  the  principle 
he  had  laid  down,  and  naturally  exercised  despotic 
power,  as  the  representative  of  the  absolute  mon- 
arch of  whom  he  spoke.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  followed  up 
the  Danes,  defeated  their  armies  in  a  series  of 
actions  near  Heiligenhausen,  overran  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Jutland  before  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  forced  the  unhappy  king  to  seek  shelter, 
with  the  wrecks  of  his  army,  in  the  islands  be- 
yond the  Belt.  .  .  .  Brilliant  as  the  campaign  of 
1627  proved  in  its  general  result,  few  very  striking 
feats  of  arms  were  performed  during  its  progress. 
.  .  .  Now  it  was  that  the  princes  and  states  of 
Lower  Germany  began  to  feel  the  consequences  of 
their  pusillanimous  conduct ;  and  the  very  prov- 
inces which  had  just  before  refused  to  raise  troops 
for  their  own  protection,  were  obliged  to  submit, 
without  a  murmur,  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
exaction.  Wallenstein's  army,  augmented  to  100,000 
men,  occupied  the  whole  country ;  and  the  lordly 
leader  following,  on  a  far  greater  scale,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Mansfeld  had  acted,  made  the 
war  maintain  the  war,  and  trampled  alike  on  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  of  subjects.  And  terrible 
was  the  penalty  now  paid  for  the  short-sighted 
policy  which  avarice  and  cowardice  had  suggested, 
and  which  cunning  had  vainly  tried  to  disguise  be- 
neath affected  philanthropy,  and  a  generous  love  of 
peace.  Provided  with  imperial  authority,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  force  that  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted, Wallenstein  made  the  empire  serve  as  a  vast 
storehouse,  and  wealthy  treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  imperial  army.  He  forbade  even  sovereigns  and 
electors  to  raise  supplies  in  their  own  countries, 
and  was  justly  termed  'the  princes'  scourge 
and  soldiers'  idol.'  The  system  of  living  by  con- 
tributions had  completely  demoralised  the  troops. 
Honour  and  discipline  were  entirely  gone;  and  it 
was  only  beneath  the  eye  of  the  stern  and  unre- 
lenting commander,  that  anything  like  order  con- 
tinued to  be  observed.  Dissipation  and  profligacy* 
reigned  in  all  ranks:  bands  of  dissolute  persons 
accompanied  every  regiment,  and  helped  to  ex- 
tinguish the  last  sparks  of  morality  in  the  breast 
of  the  soldier.  The  generals  levied  arbitrary  taxes; 
the  inferior  officers  followed  the  example  of  their 
superiors ;  and  the  privates,  soon  ceasing  to  obey 
those  wh'om  they  ceased  to  respect,  plundered  in 
every  direction ;  while  blowSj  insults,  or  death 
awaited  all  who  dared  to  resist.  .  .  .  The  sums  ex- 
torted, in  this  manner,  prove  that  Germany  must 
have  been  a  wealthy  country  in  the  17th  century. 
.  .  .  Complaints  against  the  author  of  such  evils 
were,  of  course,  not  wanting ;  but  the  man  com- 
plained of  had  rendered  the  Emperor  all-powerful 
in  Germany:  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  Fer- 
dinand reigned  absolute,  as  no  monarch  had  reigned 
since  the  days  of  the  Othos.  This  supremacy  was 
due  to  Wallenstein  alone;  and  what  could  the 
voice  of  the  humble  and  oppressed  effect  against 
such  an  offender?  Or  when  did  the  voice  of  suffer- 
ing nations,  arrest  the  progress  of  power  and  ambi- 


tion? During  the  winter  that  followed  on  the 
campaign  of  1627,  Wallenstein  repaired  to  Prague, 
to  claim  [and  to  receive]  from  the  Emperor,  who 
was  residing  in  the  Bohemian  capital,  additional 
rewards  for  the  important  services  so  lately  ren- 
dered. The  boon  solicited  was  nothing  less  than 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  which  was  to  be  taken 
from  its  legitimate  princes,  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  joined  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  bestowed 
on  the  successful  general.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  ocean 
had  alone  arrested  the  progress  of  Wallenstein:  a 
fleet  was  now  to  be  formed,  which  should  enable 
him  to  give  laws  beyond  the  Belts,  and  perhaps 
beyond  the  Baltic  also.  Every  seaport  in  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomerania  is  ordered  to  be  taken 
possession  of  and  fortified.  .  .  .  The  siege  of  Stral- 
sund,  which  was  resolved  upon  early  in  1628,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  memorable  operations  of 
the  war.  Not  merely  because  it  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  what  may  be  effected  by  skill,  cour- 
age and  resolution,  against  vastly  superior  forces, 
but  because  its  result  influenced,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, some  of  the  most  important  events  that  fol- 
lowed. When  Wallenstein  ordered  the  seaports 
along  the  coast  of  Pomerania  to  be  occupied,  Stral- 
sund,  claiming  its  privilege  as  an  imperial  and 
Hanseatic  free  town,  refused  to  admit  his  troops. 
.  .  .  After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  which  only 
cost  the  people  of  Stralsund  some  large  sums  of 
money,  paid  away  in  presents  to  the  imperial  offi- 
cers, Arnheim  [Hans  Georg  von  Arnim-Boytzen- 
burg,  Wallenstein's  field  marshal]  invested  the 
place  on  the  7th  of  May  with  8,000  men.  .  .  .  The 
town,  .  .  .  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
Duke  of  Pomerania,  the  lord  superior  of  the  prov- 
ince, who,  however  willing,  had  no  means  of  fur- 
nishing relief,  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Sweden:  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  fully  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  the  place,  immediately  dispatched 
the  celebrated  David  Leslie,  at  the  head  of  600 
men,  to  aid  in  its  defence.  Count  Brahe,  with  1,000 
more,  soon  followed;  so  that  when  Wallenstein 
reached  the  army  on  the  27th  of  June,  he  found 
himself  opposed  by  a  garrison  of  experienced  sol- 
diers, who  had  already  retaken  all  the  outworks 
which  Arnheim  had  captured  in  the  first  instance. 
.  .  .  Rain  began  to  fall  in  such  torrents  that  the 
trenches  were  entirely  filled,  and  the  flat  moor 
ground,  on  which  the  army  was  encamped,  became 
completely  inundated  and  untenable.  The  proud 
spirit  of  Friedland,  unused  to  yield,  still  persevered; 
but  sickness  attacked  the  troops,  and  the  Danes 
having  landed  at  Jasmund,  he  was  obliged  to 
march  against  them  with  the  best  part  of  his 
forces;  and  in  fact  to  raise  the  siege.  .  .  .  The 
Danes  having  effected  their  object,  in  causing  the 
siege  of  Stralsund  to  be  raised,  withdrew  their 
troops  from  Jasmund,  and  landed  them  again  at 
Wolgast.  Here,  however,  Wallenstein  surprised, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  .  .  .  There  being 
on  all  sides  a  willingness  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end, 
peace  was  .  .  .  concluded  at  Lubeck  in  January 
i62q.  By  this  treaty  the  Danes  recovered,  without 
reserve  or  indemnity,  all  their  former  possessions; 
only  pledging  themselves  not  again  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The  peace  of  Lubeck 
left  Wallenstein  absolute  master  in  Germany,  and 
without  an  equal  in  greatness:  his  spirit  seemed  to 
hover  like  a  storm-charged  cloud  over  the  land, 
crushing  to  the  earth  every  hope  of  liberty  and  suc- 
cessful resistance.  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick  had  disappeared  from  the  scene;  Fred- 
erick V.  had  retired  into  obscurity.  Tilly  and 
Pappenheim,  his  former  rivals,  now  condescended 
to  receive  favours,  and  to  solicit  pensions  and  re- 
wards   through    the    medium    of    his    intercession. 
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Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  second  in  great- 
ness to  the  all-dreaded  Duke  of  Friedland:  Europe 
held  no  uncrowned  head  that  was  his  equal  in 
fame,  and  no  crowned  head  that  surpassed  him  in 
power.  .  .  .  Ferdinand,  elated  with  success,  had 
neglected  the  opportunity,  again  afforded  him  by 
the  peace  of  Lubeck,  for  restoring  tranquillity  to 
the  empire.  .  .  .  Instead  of  a  general  peace,  Fer- 
dinand signed  the  fatal  Edict  of  Restitution,  by 
which  the  Protestants  were  called  upon  to  restore 
all  the  Catholic  Church  property  they  had  seques- 
trated since  the  religious  pacification  of  1555 
[Peace  of  Augsburg]:  such  sequestration  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  Emperor's  interpretation,  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Passau.  The  right  of 
long-established  possession  was  here  entirely  over- 
looked;  and  Ferdinand  forgot,  in  his  zeal  for  the 


books,  bibles  and  catechisms  were  seized;  and  gib- 
bets were  erected  to  terrify  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  resist.  All  Protestants  who  refused  to 
change  their  religion  were  expelled  from  .\ugsburg: 
summary  proceedings  of  the  same  kind  were  re- 
sorted to  in  other  places.  Armed  with  absolute 
power,  the  commissioners  soon  proceeded  from  re- 
claiming the  property  of  the  church  to  seize  that 
of  individuals.  The  estates  of  all  persons  who  had 
served  under  Mansfeld,  Baden,  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick; of  all  who  had  aided  Frederick  V.,  or  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Emperor,  were 
seized  and  confiscated.  .  ,  .  The  Duke  of  Friedland, 
who  now  ruled  with  dictatorial  sway  over  Ger- 
many, had  been  ordered  to  carry  the  Edict  of  Res- 
titution into  effect,  m  au  the  countries  occupied  by 
his  troops.    The  task,  if  we  believe  historians,  was 
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church,  that  he  was  actually  setting  himself  up  as 
a  judge,  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  a  party  also. 
It  was  farther  added,  that,  according  to  the  same 
treaty,  freedom  of  departure  from  Catholic  coun- 
tries, was  the  only  privilege  which  Protestants  had 
a  right  to  claim  from  Catholic  princes.  This  de- 
cree came  like  a  thunderburst  over  Protestant 
Germany  Two  archbishopricks,  12  bishopricks, 
and  a  coiint'ess  number  of  convents  and  clerical  do- 
mains, which  the  Protestants  had  confiscated,  and 
applied  to  their  own  purposes,  were  now  to  be  sur- 
rendered. Imperial  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  carry  the  mandate  into  effect,  and,  to  secure  im- 
mediate obedience,  troops  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  new  officials.  Wherever  these  func- 
tionaries appeared,  the  Protestant  service  was 
instantly  suspended ;  the  churches  deprived  of  their 
bells;  altars  and  pulpits  pulled  down;  all  Protestant 


executed  with  unbending  rigour." — J.  Mitchell,  Lije 
of  Wallenstein,  ch.   2-3. 
Also  in:  L.  Hausser,  Period  of  the  Reformation, 

1627-1631. — War  of  the  emperor  and  Spain 
with  France  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy 
of  Mantua.     See  Italy:   1627-1631. 

1C30. — Thirty  Years'  War:  Universal  hostil- 
ity to  Wallenstein. — His  dismissal  by  the  em- 
peror.— Rising  of  a  new  champion  of  protes- 
tantism in  Sweden. — "Wallenstein  had  ever  shown 
great  toleration  in  his  own  domains;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  ...  he  aided  to  carry  out  the 
edict  [Restitution]  in  the  most  barbarous  and  re- 
lentless manner.  It  would  be  as  tedious  as  painful 
to  dwell  upon  all  the  cruelties  which  were  com- 
mitted, and  the  oppression  that  was  exercised,  by 
the  imperial  commissioners;  but  a  spirit  of  re.sist- 
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ance  was  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  the  German 
people,  which  only  waited  for  opportunity  to  dis- 
play itself.  Nor  was  it  alone  against  the  emperor 
that  wralh  and  indignation  were  excited.  Wallen- 
stein drew  doun  upon  his  head  even  more  dan- 
gerous enmity  than  that  which  sprung  up  against 
Ferdmand.  He  ruled  in  Germany  with  almost 
despotic  sway;  for  the  emperor  himself  seemed  at 
this  time  little  more  than  a  tool  in  his  hands. 
His  manners  were  unpopular,  stern,  reserved,  and 
gloomy.  .  .  .  Princes  were  kept  waiting  in  his  ante- 
chamber; and  all  petitions  and  remonstrances 
against  his  stern  decrees  were  treated  with  the 
mortifying  scorn  which  adds  insult  to  injury.  The 
magnificence  of  his  train,  the  splendor  of  his  house- 
hold, Ihc  luxury  and  prolusion  that  spread  every- 
where around  him,  afforded  continual  sources  of 
envy  and  jealous  hate  to  the  ancient  nobility  of 
the  empire.  The  Protestants  throughout  the  land 
were  his  avowed  and  implacable  enemies ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  viewed  him  with  fear  and 
suspicion.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  whose  star  had 
waned  under  the  growing  luster  of  Wallenstein's  re- 
nown, who  had  lost  that  authority  in  the  empire 
which  he  knew  to  be  due  to  his  services  and  his 
genius,  solely  by  the  rise  and  influence  of  Wallen- 
stein, and  whose  ambitious  designs  of  ruling  Ger- 
many through  an  emperor  dependent  upon  him  for 
power,  had  been  frustrated  entirely  by  the  genius 
which  placed  the  imperial  throne  upon  a  firm  and 
independent  basis,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Friedland.  .  .  .  Though 
the  soldiery  still  generally  loved  him,  their  officers 
hated  the  hand  that  put  a  limit  to  the  oppression 
by  which  they  throve,  and  would  fain  have  resisted 
its  power.  .  .  .  While  these  feelings  were  gathering 
strength  in  Germany ;  while  Wallenstein,  with  no 
friends,  though  many  supporters,  saw  himself  an 
object  of  jealousy  or  hatred  to  the  leaders  of  every 
party  throughout  the  empire;  and  while  the  sup- 
pressed but  cherished  indignation  of  all  Protestant 
Germany  was  preparing  for  the  emperor  a  dreadful 
day  of  reckoning,  events  were  taking  place  in  other 
countries  which  hurried  on  rapidly  the  dangers 
that  Wallenstein»had  foreseen.  In  France,  a  weak 
king,  and  a  powerful,  politic,  and  relentless  minis- 
ter, appeared  in  undissembled  hostility  to  the  house 
of  Austria;  and  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
busied  himself,  successfully,  to  raise  up  enemies  to 
the  German  branch  of  that  family.  ...  In  Poland, 
Sigismund  [III,  who  claimed  the  Swedish  crown], 
after  vainly  contending  with  Gustavus  .\dolphus 
Iking  of  Sweden  See  Sweden:  i6ii-i62o1,  and 
receiving  an  inefficient  aid  from  Germany,  was 
anxious  to  conclude  the  disastrous  war  with  Sweden. 
Richelieu  interfered;  Oxenstiern  [Count  Axel  Gus- 
tafsson  Oxenstjerna  (1583-1654),  chancellor  of 
Sweden]  negotiated  on  the  part  of  Gustavus;  and 
a  truce  of  six  years  was  concluded  in  August,  1629, 
by  which  the  veteran  and  victorious  Swedish  troops 
were  set  free  to  act  in  any  other  direction.  A  great 
part  of  Livonia  was  virtually  ceded  to  Gustavus, 
together  with  the  towns  and  territories  of  Memel, 
Braunsberg  and  Elhingen,  and  the  strong  fortress 
of  Pillau.  At  the  same  time,  Richelieu  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  Gustavus  the  honor,  the  ad- 
vantage, and  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  immense 
power  of  the  emperor,  and  delivering  the  Protes- 
tant states  of  Germany  from  the  oppression  under 
which  they  groaned.  .  .  .  Confident  in  his  own 
powers  of  mind  and  warlike  skill,  supported  by  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  people,  relying  on  the 
valor  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  foreseeing 
all  the  mighty  combinations  which  were  certain 
to  take  place  in  his  favor,  Gustavus  hesitated  but 
little.     He   consulted   with   bis   ministeis,   indeed 


heard  and  answered  every  objection  that  could  be 
raised;  and  then  applied  to  the  Senate  at  Stock- 
holm to  insure  that  his  plans  were  approved,  and 
that  his  efforts  would  be  seconded  by  his  people. 
His  enterprise  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation ;  and  then  succeeded  all  the  bustle  of 
active  preparation.  .  .  .  While  this  storin  was  gath- 
ering in  the  North,  while  the  towns  of  Sweden 
were  bristling  with  arms,  and  her  ports  filled  with 
ships,  Ferdinand  was  driven  or  persuaded  to  an 
act  the  most  fatal  to  himself,  and  the  most  favor- 
able to  the  King  of  Sweden.  A  Diet  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Ratisbon  early  in  the  year  1630; 
and  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor  in  taking  a 
step  so  dangerous  to  the  power  he  had  really  ac- 
quired, and  to  the  projects  so  boldly  put  forth  in 
his  name,  seems  to  have  been  to  cause  his  son  to 
be  elected  King  of  the  Romans.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
the  archduke.  King  of  Hungary,  is  proposed  to  the 
Diet  for  election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and  murmuring 
takes  place.  A  voice  demands  that,  before  any 
such  election  is  considered,  the  complaints  of  the 
people  of  Germany  against  the  imperial  armies  shall 
be  heard;  and  then  a  perfect  storm  of  accusations 
pours  down.  Every  sort  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
every  sort  of  cruelty  and  exaction,  every  sort  of 
licentiousness  and  vice  is  attributed  to  the  em- 
peror's troops;  but  the  hatred  and  the  charges  all 
concentrate  themselves  upon  the  head  of  the  great 
commander  of  the  imperial  forces;  and  there  is  a 
shout  for  his  instant  dismissal.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  hesi- 
tated, and  affected  much  surprise  at  the  charges 
brought  against  his  general  and  his  armies.  He 
yielded  in  the  end,  however;  and  it  is  said,  upon 
very  good  authority,  that  his  ruinous  decision  was 
brought  about  by  the  arts  of  the  same  skillful  poli- 
tician who  had  conjured  up  the  storm  which  now 
menaced  the  empire  from  the  north.  Richelieu  had 
sent  an  embassador  to  Ratisbon.  ...  In  the  train 
of  the  embassador  came  the  well-known  intriguing 
friar.  Father  Joseph,  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
cunning  of  the  cardinal's  emissaries;  and  he,  we  are 
assured,  found  means  to  persuade  the  emperor  that, 
by  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  electors  and  re- 
moving Wallenstein  for  a  time,  he  might  obtain  the 
election  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  then  rein- 
state the  Duke  of  Friedland  in  his  command  as 
soon  as  popular  anger  had  subsided.  However  that 
might  be,  Ferdinand,  as  I  have  said,  yielded,  openly 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  step  he  was  about  to 
take,  and  the  apprehensions  which  he  entertained 
for  the  consequences.  Count  Questenberg  and  an- 
other nobleman,  who  had  been  long  on  intimate 
terms  with  Wallenstein,  were  sent  to  the  camp  to 
notify  him  of  his  removal  from  command,  and  to 
soften  the  disgrace  by  assuring  him  of  the  em- 
peror's gratitude  and  affection." — G.  P.  R.  James, 
Dark  scenes  of  history:  Wallenstein,  cit.  3-4. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Thirty  Years'  War,  ch. 
7,  sect.  3. — A.  Gindely,  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

1630-1631.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Coming  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus. — His  occupation  of  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg. — Horrible  fate  of  Mag- 
deburg at  the  hands  of  Tilly's  ruffians. — "On 
June  24,  1630,  one  hundred  years,  to  a  day,  after 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was  promulgated,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peene,  with  13,000  men, 
veteran  troops,  whose  rigid  discipline  was  sustained 
by  their  piety,  and  who  were  simple-minded,  noble, 
and  glowing  with  the  spirit  of  the  battle.  He  had 
reasons  enough  for  declaring  war  against  Ferdi- 
nand, even  if  10,000  of  Wallenstein's  troops  had  not 
been  sent  to  aid  Sigismund  against  him.     But  the 
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controlling  motive,  in  his  own  mind,  was  to  succor 
the  imperiled  cause  of  religious  freedom  in  Ger- 
many. Coming  as  the  protector  of  the  evangelic 
Church,  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Protestant 
princes.  But  he  was  disappointed.  Only  the  tram- 
pled and  tortured  f>eople  of  North  Germany,  who 
in  their  despair  were  ready  for  revolts  and  con- 
spiracies of  their  own,  welcomed  him  as  their  de- 
liverer from  the  bandits  of  Wallenstein  and  the 
League.  Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  before 
Stettin,  and  by  threats  compelled  the  old  duke, 
Bogislaw  XIV.  [of  Pomerania],  to  open  to  him  his 
capital  city.  He  then  took  measures  to  secure  pos- 
session of  Pomerania.  His  army  grew  rapidly, 
while  that  of  the  emperor  was  widely  dispersed,  so 
that  he  now  advanced  into  Brandenburg.  George 
William,  the  elector,  was  a  weak  prince,  though  a 
Protestant,  and  a  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden; 
he  was  guided  by  his  Catholic  chancellor,  Schwar- 
zenberg,  and  had  painfully  striven  to  keep  neutral 
throughout  the  war,  neither  side,  however,  respect- 
ing his  neutrality.  In  dread  of  the  plans  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  concerning  Pomerania  and  Prussia, 
he  held  aloof  from  him.  Meanwhile  Tilly,  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  the 
League,  drew  near,  but  suddenly  turned  aside  to 
New  Brandenburg,  in  the  Mecklenburg  territory, 
now  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  captured  it  after  three 
assaults,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  (1631). 
He  then  laid  siege  to  Magdeburg.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus took  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  there  was 
an  imperial  garrison,  and  treated  it,  in  retaliation, 
with  the  same  severity.  Thence,  in  the  spring  of 
1631,  he  set  out  for  Berlin.  ...  In  Potsdam  he 
heard  of  the  fall  of  Magdeburg.  He  then  marched 
with  flying  banners  into  Berlin,  and  compelled  the 
elector  to  become  his  ally.  Magdeburg  was  the 
strong  refuge  of  Protestantism,  and  the  most  im- 
portant trading  centre  in  North  Germany.  It  had 
resisted  the  Augsburg  Interim  of  1548,  and  now 
resisted  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  rejected  the  newly 
appointed  prince  bishop,  Leopold  William,  son  of 
the  emperor  himself,  and  refused  to  receive  the 
emperor's  garrison.  The  city  was  therefore  banned 
by  the  emperor,  and  was  besieged  for  many  weeks 
by  Pappenheim,  a  general  of  the  League,  who  was 
then  reinforced  by  Tilly  himself  with  his  army. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  unable  to  make  an  advance, 
in  view  of  the  equivocal  attitude  of  the  two  great 
Protestant  electors,  without  exposing  his  rear  to 
garrisoned  fortresses.  From  Brandenburg  as  well 
as  Saxony  he  asked  in  vain  for  help  to  save  the 
Protestant  city.  Thus  Magdeburg  fell.  May  lo, 
1631.  The  citizens  were  deceived  by  a  pretended 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly,  at  early 
dawn,  the  badly  guarded  fortifications  were 
stormed." — C.  T.  Lewis,  History  of  Germany,  ch. 
i8,  sect.  3-4. — Two  gates  of  the  city  having  been 
opened  by  the  storming  party,  "Tilly  marched  in 
with  part  of  his  infantry.  Immediately  occupying 
the  principal  streets,  he  drove  the  citizens  with 
pointed  cannon  into  their  dwellings,  there  to  await 
their  destiny.  They  were  not  long  held  in  sus- 
pense; a  word  from  Tilly  decided  the  fate  of 
Magdeburg.  Even  a  more  humane  general  would 
in  vain  have  recommended  mercy  to  such  soldiers; 
but  Tilly  never  made  the  attempt.  Left  by  their 
general's  silence  masters  of  the  lives  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, the  soldiery  broke  into  the  houses  to  satiate 
their  most  brutal  appetites.  The  prayers  of  inno- 
cence excited  some  compassion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Germans,  but  none  in  the  rude  breasts  of  Pap- 
penheim's  Walloons.  Scarcely  had  the  savage 
cruelty  commenced,  when  the  other  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful 
hordes  of  the  Croats,  poured  in  upon  the  devoted 


inhabitants.  Here  commenced  a  scene  of  horrors 
for  which  history  has  no  language — poetry  no  pen- 
cil. Neither  innocent  childhood,  nor  helpless  old 
age;  neither  youth,  sex,  rank,  nor  beauty,  could 
disarm  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  Wives  were 
abused  in  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  daughters  at 
the  feet  of  their  parents;  and  the  defenceless  sex 
exposed  to  the  double  sacrifice  of  virtue  and  life. 
No  situation,  however  obscure,  or  however  sacred, 
escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy.  In  a  single 
church  fifty-three  women  were  found  beheaded. 
The  Croats  amused  themselves  with  throwing  chil- 
dren into  the  flames;  Pappenheim's  Walloons  with 
stabbing  infants  at  the  mother's  breast.  Some  offi- 
cers of  the  League,  horror-struck  at  this  dreadful 
scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  stop  the  carnage.  'Return  in  an 
hour,'  was  his  answer;  'I  will  see  what  I  can  do; 
the  soldier  must  have  some  reward  for  his  danger 
and  toils.'  These  horrors  lasted  with  unabated  fuPi-, 
till  at  last  the  smoke  and  flames  proved  a  check  to 
the  plunderers.  To  augment  the  confusion  and  to 
divert  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Im- 
perialists had,  in  the  commencement  of  the  assault, 
fired  the  town  in  several  places.  The  wind  rising 
rapidly,  spread  the  flames,  till  the  blaze  became  uni- 
versal. Fearful,  indeed,  was  the  tumult  amid 
clouds  of  smoke,  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  the  clash  of 
swords,  the  crash  of  falling  ruins,  and  streams  of 
blood.  The  atmosphere  glowed;  and  the  intoler- 
able heat  forced  al  last  even  the  murderers  to  take 
refuge  in  their  camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours, 
this  strong,  populous,  and  flourishing  city,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  with 
the  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  few  houses. 
.  .  .  The  avarice  of  the  officers  had  saved  400  of 
the  richest  citizens,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from 
them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  this  humanity 
was  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  League,  whom 
the  ruthless  barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  caused  to 
be  regarded  as  guardian  angels.  Scarcely  had  the 
fury  of  the  flames  abated,  when  the  Imperialists 
returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  suffocated  by  the 
smoke ;  many  found  rich  booty  in  fhe  cellars,  where 
the  citizens  had  concealed  their  more  valuable 
effects.  On  the  13th  of  May,  Tilly  himself  ap- 
peared in  the  town,  after  the  streets  had  been 
cleared  of  ashes  and  dead  bodies.  Horrible  and 
revolting  to  humanity  was  the  scene  that  presented 
itself.  The  living  crawling  from  under  the  dead, 
children  wandering  about  with  heart-rending  cries, 
calling  for  their  parents;  and  infants  still  sucking 
the  breasts  of  their  lifeless  mothers.  More  than 
6,000  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear 
the  streets;  a  much  greater  number  had  been  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  The  whole  number  of  the 
slain  was  reckoned  at  not  less  than  30,000.  The 
entrance  of  the  general,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th,  put  a  stop  to  the  plunder,  and  saved  the  few 
who  had  hitherto  contrived  to  escape,  .\bout  a 
thousand  people  were  taken  out  of  the  cathedral, 
where  they  had  remained  three  days  and  two 
nights,  without  food,  and  in  momentary  fear  of 
death." — F.  Schiller,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  bk.  2. 

Also  in:  E.  Cust,  Lives  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  pt.  i. 

1631  (January).— Thirty  Years'  War:  Treaty 
of  Barwalde  between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  king  of  France. — "On  the  13th  of  January, 
1631,  the  Treaty  of  Barwalde  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Sweden.  Hard  cash  had  been 
the  principal  subject  of  the  negotiation,  and  Louis 
XIII.  had  agreed  to  pay  Gustavus  a  lump  sum  of 
$120,000  in  consideration  of  his  recent  expenditure, 
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— a  further  sum  of  $400,000  a  year  for  six  years  to 
come.  Until  that  time,  or  until  a  general  peace,  if 
such  should  supervene  earlier,  Sweden  was  to  keep 
in  the  field  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  0,000  horse. 
The  object  of  the  alliance  was  declared  to  be  'the 
protection  of  their  common  friends,  the  security  of 
the  Baltic,  the  freedom  of  commerce,  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  oppressed  members  of  the  Empire,  the 
destruction  of  the  newly  erected  fortresses  in  the 
Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  in  the  Orisons  territory, 
so  that  all  should  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  before  the  German  war  had  begun.'  Sweden 
was  not  to  'violate  the  Imperial  constitution'  where 
she  conquered;  she  was  to  leave  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion undisturbed  in  all  districts  where  she  found 
it  existing.  She  was  to  observe  towards  Bavaria 
and  the  League — the  spoilt  darlings  of  Richelieu's 
anti-Austrian  poUcy — friendship  or  neutrality,  so 
far  as  they  would  observe  it  towards  her.  If,  at 
the  end  of  six  years,  the  objects  were  not  accom- 
plished, the  treaty  was  to  be  renewed." — C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Gustaviis  Adolphus  and  the  struggle  of 
Protestantism  for  existence,  ch.  g. 

1631.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg brought  to  terma  by  the  king  of  Swe- 
den.— Elector  of  Saxony  frightened  into  line. — 
Defeat  of  Tilly  at  Leipzig  (Breitenfeld).— Ef- 
fects of  the  great  victory. — "Loud  were  the 
cries  against  Gustavus  for  not  having  relieved 
Magdeburg.  To  answer  them  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  publish  a  careful  apology.  In  this  docu- 
ment he  declared,  among  other  things,  that  if  he 
could  have  obtained  from  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg the  passage  of  Kiistrin  he  might  not  only  have 
raised  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  but  have  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  Imperial  army.  The  passage, 
however,  had  been  denied  him ;  and  though  the 
preservation  of  Magdeburg  so  much  concerned  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  [John  George],  he  could  obtain 
from  him  a  passage  toward  it  neither  by  Wittem- 
berg,  nor  the  Bridge  of  Dessau,  nor  such  assist- 
ance in  provision  and  shipping  as  was  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Something  more 
than  mere  persuasion  had  induced  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  after  the  capture  of  Francfort,  to 
grant  Gustavus  possession  of  Spandau  for  a  month. 
The  month  expired  on  the  8th  of  June;  and  the 
elector  demanded  back  his  stronghold.  The  king, 
fettered  by  his  promise,  surrendered  it ;  but  the 
next  day,  having  marched  to  Berlin  and  pointed  his 
guns  against  the  palace,  the  ladies  came  forth  as 
mediators,  and  th£  elector  consented  both  to  sur- 
render Spandau  again  and  to  pay,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Swedish  troops,  a  monthly  subsidy 
of  30,000  rLx-dollars.  At  the  end  of  May  Tilly  re- 
moved from  Magdeburg  and  the  Elbe  to  Aschers- 
leben.  This  enabled  the  king  to  take  Werben,  on 
the  confluence  of  the  Elbe  and  Havel,  where,  after 
the  reduction  of  Tangermiinde  and  Havelberg,  he 
established  his  celebrated  camp."  In  the  latter  part 
of  July,  Tilly  made  two  attacks  on  the  king's  camp 
at  Werben,  and  was  repulsed  on  both  occasions 
with  heavy  loss.  "In  the  middle  of  August,  Gus- 
tavus broke  up  his  camp.  His  force  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  muster-rolls,  amounted  to  13,000 
foot,  and  8,850  cavalry.  He  drew  towards  Leipzig, 
then  threatened  by  Tilly,  who,  having  been  joined 
at  Eisleben  by  15,000  men  under  Fiirstenburg,  now 
possessed  an  army  40,000  strong  to  enforce  the 
emperor's  ban  against  the  Leipsig  decrees  [or  reso- 
lutions of  a  congress  of  Protestant  princes  which 
had  assembled  at  Leipsig  in  February,  163 1,  moved 
to  some  organized  common  action  by  the  Edict  of 
Restitution]  within  the  limits  of  the  electorate. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  almost  frightened  out 
of  his  wits  by  the  impending  danger.  .  .  .  His  grief 


and  rage  at  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  had  been  so 
great  that,  for  two  days  after  receiving  the  news, 
he  would  admit  no  one  into  his  presence.  But  that 
dire  event  only  added  to  his  perplexity;  he  could 
resolve  neither  upon  submission,  nor  upon  ven- 
geance. In  May,  indeed,  terrified  by  the  threats  of 
Ferdinand,  he  discontinued  his  levies,  and  dis- 
banded a  part  of  his  troops  already  enlisted:  but  in 
June  he  sent  Arnim  [Wallenstein's  general  was  noA' 
commander  of  the  Saxon  troops]  to  Gustavus  with 
such  overtures  that  the  king  drank  his  health,  and 
seemed  to  have  grown  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  his 
alliance.  In  July,  his  courage  still  rising,  he  per- 
mitted Gustavus  to  recruit  in  his  dominions.  In 
August,  his  courage  falling  again  at  the  approach  of 
Fiirstenburg,  he  gave  him  and  his  troops  a  free 
passage  through  Thuringia."  But  now,  later  in 
the  same  month,  he  sent  word  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus "that  not  only  Wittemberg  but  the  whole 
electorate  was  open  to  him;  that  not  only  his  son, 
but  himself,  would  serve  under  the  king;  that  he 
would  advance  one  month's  payment  for  the 
Swedish  troops  immediately,  and  give  security  for 
two  monthly  payments  more.  .  .  .  Gustavus  re- 
joiced to  find  the  Duke  of  Saxony  in  this  temper, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  a  league  now  entered  into  with 
him,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  crossed  the 
Elbe  at  Wittemberg  on  the  4th  of  September.  The 
Saxons,  from  16,000  to  20,000  strong,  moving 
simultaneously  from  Torgau,  the  confederated 
armies  met  at  Diiben  on  the  Mulda,  three  leagues 
from  Leipsig.  .\t  a  conference  held  there,  it  was 
debated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  protract  the 
war  or  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  king  took  the  for- 
mer side,  but  yielded  to  the  strong  representations 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  ...  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber the  allies  came  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the 
enemy,  where  they  halted  for  the  night.  .  .  .  Brei- 
tenfeld, the  place  at  which  Tilly,  urged  by  the  im- 
portunity of  Pappenheim,  had  chosen  to  offer  bat- 
tle, was  an  extensive  plain,  in  part  recently 
ploughed,  about  a  mile  from  Leipsig  and  near  the 
cemetery  of  that  city.  Leipsig  had  surrendered  to 
Tilly  two  days  before.  The  Imperial  army,  esti- 
mated at  44,000  men,  occupied  a  rising  ground  on 
the  plain.  .  .  .  The  army  was  drawn  up  in  one 
line  of  great  depth,  having  the  infantry  in  the 
centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  according  to 
the  Spanish  order  of  battle.  The  king  subdivided  his 
army,  about  20,000  strong,  into  centre  and  wings, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  two  lines  and  a  reserve. 
...  To  this  disf)osition  is  attributed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  success  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  files  being  so 
comparatively  shallow,  artillery  made  less  havoc 
among  them.  Then,  again,  the  division  of  the  army 
into  small  maniples,  with  considerable  intervals  be- 
tween each,  gave  space  for  evolutions,  and  the 
power  of  throwing  the  troops  with  rapidity  wher- 
ever their  services  or  support  might  be  found  requi- 
site. .  .  .  The  battle  began  at  12  o'clock."  It 
only  ended  with  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  but  long  be- 
fore that  time  the  great  army  of  Tilly  was  sub- 
stantially destroyed.  It  had  scattered  the  Saxons 
easily  enough,  and  sent  them  flying,  with  their 
worthless  elector;  but  Gustavus  and  his  disciplined, 
brave,  powerfully  handled  Swedes  had  broken  and 
ruined  the  stout  but  clumsy  imperial  lines.  "It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  success.  '  On  the  event  of  that  day,  as  Gus- 
tavus himself  said,  the  whole  (Protestant)  cause, 
'summa  rei,'  depended.  The  success  was  great  in 
itself.  The  numbers  engaged  on  either  side  had 
been  nearly  equal.  Not  so  their  loss.  The  Imperial 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  according  to  Swedish 
computation,  was  from  8,000  to  10,000;  according 
to  the  enemy's  own  account,   between  6,000  and 
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7,000;  while  all  seem  to  agree  that  the  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  allies  was  only  2,700,  of  which  2,000 
were  Saxon,  700  Swedes.  Besides,  Gustavus  won 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  more  than 
100  standards.  Then  the  army  of  Tilly  being  anni- 
hilated left  him  free  to  choose  his  next  point  of 
attack,  almost  his  next  victory." — B.  Chapman, 
History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ch.  8. — "The  battle 
of  Breitenfeld  was  an  epoch  in  war,  and  it  was  an 
epoch  in  history.  It  was  an  epoch  in  war,  because 
first  in  it  was  displayed  on  a  great  scale  the  su- 
periority of  mobility  over  weight.  It  was  an 
epoch  in  history,  because  it  broke  the  force  upon 
which  the  revived  Catholicism  had  relied  for  the 
extension  of  its  empire  over  Europe.  .  .  .  'Germany 
might  tear  herself  and  be  torn  to  pieces  for  yet 
another  half-generation,  but  the  actual  result  of 
the  Thirty- Years'  War  was  as  good  as  achieved.'  " 
— C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
struggle  of  Protestantism  for  existence,  eh.  11. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle-fields  of  Ger- 
many, ch.  I. 

1631-1632.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Movements 
and  plans  of  the  Swedish  king  in  southern  Ger- 
many.— Temporary  recovery  of  the  Palatinate. 
— Occupation  of  Bavaria.— -Saxons  in  Bohemia. 
—Battle  of  the  Lech.— Death  of  Tilly.— Wal- 
lenstein's  recall. — Siege  and  relief  of  Nurem- 
berg.— Battle  of  Liitzen,  and  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. — The  battle,  "sometimes  called  Breiten- 
wald  [Breitenfeld],  sometimes  the  First  Battle  of 
Leipsic,  .  .  .  was  the  first  victory  on  the  Protes- 
tant side  that  had  been  achieved.  It  was  Tilly's 
first  defeat  after  thirty  battles.  It  filled  with  joy 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  depressed  and  hope- 
less. Cities  which  had  dreaded  to  declare  them- 
selves for  fear  of  the  fate  of  Magdeburg  began  to 
lift  up  their  heads,  and  vacillating  princes  to  think 
that  they  could  safely  take  the  part  which  they 
preferred.  Gustavus  knew,  however,  that  he  must 
let  the  Germans  do  as  much  as  possible  for  them- 
selves, or  he  should  arouse  their  national  jealousy 
of  him  as  a  foreign  conqueror.  So  he  sent  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  awaken  the  old  spirit 
in  Bohemia.  As  for  himself,  his  great  coun- 
sellor, Oxenstiern,  wanted  him  to  march 
straight  on  Vienna,  but  this  was  not  his  ob- 
ject. He  wanted  primarily  to  deHver  the  northern 
states,  and  to  encourage  the  merchant  cities,  Ulm, 
Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  which  had  all  along  been 
Protestant,  and  to  deliver  the  Palatinate  from  its 
oppressors.  And,  out  of  mortification,  a  strange 
ally  offered  himself,"  namely,  Wallenstein,  who 
wanted  revenge  on  the  Catholic  League  which  had 
insisted  on  his  dismissal,  and  the  Emperor  who  had 
yielded  to  them.  ...  He  said  that  if  Gustavus 
would  trust  him,  he  would  soon  get  his  old  army 
together  again,  and  chase  Ferdinand  and  the  Jesu- 
its beyond  the  Alps.  But  Gustavus  did  not  trust 
him,  though  he  sat  quiet  at  Prague  while  the 
Saxons  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  plundering 
everywhere,  and  the  Elector  sending  off  to  Dresden 
fifty  waggon-loads  filled  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf's  museum.  .  .  .  Many  exiles  re- 
turned, and  there  was  a  general  resumption  of  the 
Hussite  form  of  worship.  Gustavus  had  marched 
to  Erfurt,  and  then  turned  towards  the  Maine, 
where  there  was  a  long  row  of  those  prince  bish- 
oprics established  on  the  frontier  by  the  policy  of 
Charlemagne — Wiirtzburg.  Bamberg,  Fulda,  Koln, 
Triers,  Mentz,  Wurms,  Spiers.  These  had  never 
been  secularised  and  were  popularly  called  the 
Priests'  Lane.  They  had  given  all  their  forces  to 
the  Catholic  League,  and  Gustavus  meant  to  repay 
himself  upon  them.  He  permitted  no  cruelties,  no 
persecutions;    but   he   levied    heavy    contributions, 


and  his  troops  made  merry  with  the  good  Rhenish 
wine  when  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Mentz.  He  in- 
vited the  dispossessed  Elector  Palatine  to  join  him, 
and  Frederick  started  for  the  camp,  after  the  chris- 
tening of  his  thirteenth  child.  .  .  .  The  suite  was 
numerous  enough  to  fill  forty  coaches,  escorted  by 
seventy  horse — pretty  well  for  an  exiled  prince 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Holland  and  England. 
.  .  .  There  was  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the 
Swede  in  England,  and  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton 
obtained  permission  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers 
to  join  the  Swedish  standards,  and  in  the  August 
of  1631  brought  6,000  English  and  Scots  in  four 
small  regiments;  but  they  proved  of  little  use,  .  .  . 
many  dying.  ...  So  far  as  the  King's  plans  can  be 
understood,  he  meant  to  have  formed  a  number  of 
Protestant  principalities,  and  united  them  in  what 
he  called  'Corpus  Evangelicorum'  around  the  Baltic 
and  the  Elbe,  as  a  balance  to  the  Austrian  Roman 
Catholic  power  in  southern  Germany.  Frederick 
wanted  to  raise  an  army  of  his  own  people  and 
take  the  command,  but  to  this  Gustavus  would  not 
consent,  having  probably  no  great  confidence  in  his 
capacity.  All  the  Palatinate  was  free  from  the 
enemy  except  the  three  fortresses  of  Heidelberg, 
Frankenthal,  and  Kreuznach,  and  the  last  of  these 
was  immediately  besieged.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the 
exultation  Frederick  was  grieved  to  learn  that  his 
beautiful  home  at  Heidelberg  had  been  ravaged  by 
fire,  probably  by  the  Spanish  garrison  in  expecta- 
tion of  having  to  abandon  it.  But  as  Tilly  was 
collecting  his  forces  again,  Gustavus  would  not  wait 
to  master  that  place  or  Frankenthal,  and  recrossed 
the  Rhine.  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been  sent  as  am- 
bassador from  Charles  I.  to  arrange  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Palatinate,  the  King  offering  £10,- 
000  a  month  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  pro- 
posing that  if,  as  was  only  too  probable,  he  should 
be  prevented  from  performing  this  promise,  some 
of  the  fortresses  should  be  left  as  guarantees  in  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes.  Frederick  took  great  and 
petulant  offence  at  this  stipulation,  and  complained, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  Vane  and  the  Marquess  of 
Hamilton.  .  .  .  He  persuaded  them  to  suppress  this 
article,  though  they  warned  him  that  if  the  treaty 
failed  it  would  be  by  his  own  fault.  It  did  in  fact 
fail  for,  as  usual,  the  English  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  even  if  it  had  been,  Gustavus  declared 
that  he  would  be  no  man's  servant  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds.  Frederick  also  refused  the  King's 
own  stipulation,  that  Lutherans  should  enjoy  equal 
rights  with  Calvinists.  Moreover,  the  Swedish  suc- 
cess had  been  considerably  more  than  was  desired 
by  his  French  allies.  .  .  .  Louis  XIII.,  was  dis- 
tressed, but  Richelieu  silenced  him,  only  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Swedes  by  which  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Catholic  League  should 
be  neutral  on  condition  of  the  restoration  of  the 
bishops.  To  this,  however,  Gustavus  could  not 
fully  consent,  and  imposed  conditions  which  the 
Catholics  could  not  accept.  Tilly  was  collecting  his 
forces  and  threatening  Nuremberg,  but  the  Swedes 
advanced,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  so  that  it 
was  as  a  dehverer  that,  on  the  31st  March  [1632], 
Gustavus  was  received  in  beautiful  old  Nuremberg 
with  a  raptiire  of  welcome.  .  .  .  Tilly  had  taken 
post  on  the  Lech,  and  Maximilian  was  collecting 
an  army  in  Bav.aria.  The  object  of  Gustavus  was 
now  to  beat  one  or  other  of  them  before  they  could 
join  together:  so  he  marched  forward,  took  Donau- 
worth,  and  tried  to  take  Ingoldstadt,  but  found  it 
would  occupy  too  much  time,  and,  though  all  the 
generals  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  resolved  to 
attack  Tilly  and  force  the  passage  of  the  Lech. 
The  Imperialists  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost,  but 
in  their  very  teeth  the  Swedes  succeeded  in  taking 
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advantage  of  a  bend  in  the  river  to  play  on  them 
with  their  formidable  artillery,  construct  a  pon- 
toon bridge,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  effect 
a  passage.  Tilly  was  struck  by  a  cannon-shot  in 
the  knee,"  and  died  soon  afterwards.  "On  went 
Gustavus  to  Augsburg  .  .  .  where  the  Emperor  had 
expelled  the  Lutheran  pastors  and  cleared  the  mu- 
nicipal council  of  Protestant  burgomasters.  In 
restoring  the  former  state  of  things,  Gustavus  took 
a  fresh  step,  making  the  magistrates  not  only  swear 
fidelity  to  him  as  an  ally  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  as  a  sovereign.  This  made  the  Gfermans  begin 
to  wonder  what  were  his  ulterior  views.  Then  he 
marched  on  upon  Bavaria,  intending  to  bridge  the 
Danube  and  take  Ratisbon,  but  two  strong  forts 
prevented  this.  .  .  .  He,  however,  made  his  way 
into  the  country  between  the  Inn  and  the  Lech, 
Maximilian  retreating  before  him.  ...  At  Munich 
the  inhabitants  brought  him  their  keys.  As  they 
knelt  he  said,  'Rise,  worship  God,  not  man.'  .  .  . 
To  compensate  the  soldiers  for  not  plundering  the 
city,  the  King  gave  them  each  a  crown  on  the  day 
of  their  entrance.  .  .  .  Catholic  Germany  was  in 
despair.  There  was  only  one  general  in  whom  there 
was  any  hope,  and  that  was  the  discarded  Wallen- 
stein.  .  .  He  made  himself  be  courted.  He  would 
not  come  to  Vienna,  only  to  Znaim  in  Moravia, 
where  he  made  his  terms  like  an  independent 
prince.  ...  At  last  he  undertook  to  collect  an 
army,  but  refused  to  take  the  command  for  more 
than  three  months.  His  name  was  enough  to 
bring  his  Friedlanders  flocking  to  his  standard. 
Not  only  Catholics,  but  Protestants  came,  viewing 
Gustavus  as  a  foreign  invader.  .  .  Wallenstein  re- 
ceived subsidies  not  only  from  the  Emperor,  but 
from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  towards 
levying  and  equipping  them,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
three  months  he  had  the  full  40,000  all  in  full  order 
for  the  march.  Then  he  resigned  the  command. 
...  He  affected  to  be  bent  only  on  going  back  to 
his  tower  .ind  his  stars  at  Prague  [the  study  of 
astrology  being  his  favorite  occupation],  and  to 
yield  slowly  to  the  proposals  made  him.  He  was 
to  be  Generalissimo,  neither  Emperor  nor  Archduke 
was  ever  to  enter  his  camp;  he  was  to  name  all 
his  officers,  and  have  absolute  control.  .  .  .  More- 
over, he  might  levy  contributions  as  he  chose,  and 
dispose  as  he  pleased  of  lands  and  property  taken 
from  the  enemy ;  Mecklenburg  was  to  be  secured  to 
him,  together  with  further  rewards  yet  unspecified; 
and  when  Bohemia  was  freed  from  the  enemy,  the 
Emperor  was  to  live  there,  no  doubt  under  his 
control.  .  .  .  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Wal- 
lenstein thus  became  the  chief  power  in  the  Em- 
pire, in  fact  a  dictator.  The  power  was  conferred 
on  him  in  April.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
turn  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia,  which  was  an 
easy  matter."  At  Eger,  Wallenstein  was  joined  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  which  raised  the  Catholic 
force  to  60,000.  "The  whole  army  marched  upon 
Nuremberg,  and  Gustavus,  with  only  20,000  men, 
dashed  back  to  its  defence.  Wallenstein  had  in- 
trenched himself  on  an  eminence  called  Fiirth." 
As  Nuremberg  was  terribly  distressed,  his  own  army 
suffering,  and  being  infected  with  the  lawless  habits 
of  German  warfare,  Gustavus  found  it  necessary  to 
attempt  (August  24)  the  storming  of  the  Im- 
perialists' camp.  He  was  repulsed,  after  losing 
3,000  of  his  Swedes  and  thrice  as  many  Germans. 
He  then  returned  to  Bavaria,  while  Wallenstein, 
abandoning  his  hope  of  taking  Nuremberg,  moved 
into  Saxony  and  began  ravaging  the  country.  The 
Swedish  king  followed  him  so  quickly  that  he  had 
no  time  to  establish  the  fortified  camp  he  had  in- 
tended, but  was  forced  to  take  up  an  intrenched 
position  at  Liitzen.     There  he  was  attacked  on  the 


6th  of  November,  1632,  and  defeated  in  a  des- 
perate battle,  which  became  one  of  the  memorable 
conflicts  in  history  because  it  brought  to  an  end 
the  great  and  splendid  career  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  the  Swede.  The  king  fell  as  he  was  leading 
a  charge,  and  the  fierce  fight  went  on  over  his 
body  until  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the 
field.— C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  jrom  English  his- 
tory, 6th  series,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle-fields  of  Ger- 
many, ch.  2-3.— R.  C.  Trench,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  Germany. — J.  L.  Stevens,  History  of  Gustavus 
.idolphus,  ch.  15-18. 

1631-1641.— Thirty  Years'  War:  War  in  Lor- 
raine.— Possession  of  the  duchy  taken  by  the 
French.     See   Lorraine:    1624-1603. 

1632-1634.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Retirement 
of  Wallenstein  to  Bohemia. — Oxenstiern  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Protestant  cause. — Union  of 
Heilbronn. — Inaction  and  suspicious  conduct  of 
Wallenstein. — Ban  pronounced  against  him. — 
His  assassination. — "The  account  of  the  battle 
[of  Liitzen]  trapsmitted  by  Wallenstein  to  the  Im- 
perial Court,  led  Ferdinand  to  think  that  he  had 
gained  the  day.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  reputed  con- 
queror was  glad  to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
mountains  of  the  Bohemian  frontier.  After  the 
battle,  Wallenstein  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate 
Saxony  in  all  haste;  and,  leaving  garrisons  at  Leip- 
sic,  Plauen,  Zwickau,  Chemnitz,  Freiburg,  Meissen, 
and  Frauenstein,  he  reached  Bohemia  without  fur- 
ther loss,  and  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 
After  his  arrival  at  Prague,  he  caused  many  of  his 
officers  to  be  executed  for  their  conduct  at  Liitzen, 
among  whom  were  several  who  belonged  to  fami- 
lies of  distinction,  nor  would  he  allow  them  to 
plead  the  Emperor's  pardon.  A  few  he  rewarded. 
The  harshness  of  his  proceedings  increased  the  ha- 
tred already  felt  for  him  by  many  of  his  officers, 
and  especially  the  Italian  portion  of  them.  .  .  . 
Axel  Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  succeeded, 
on  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  Sweden  in  Germany,  and 
was  invested  by  the  Council  at  Stockholm  with  full 
powers  both  to  direct  the  army  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  German  courts.  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  retained  the  military  command  of  the 
Swedish-German  army,  divisions  of  which  were 
cantoned  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  .After 
driving  the  Imperialists  from  Saxony,  Bernhard 
had  hastened  into  Franconia,  the  bishoprics  of 
which,  according  to  a  promise  of  Gustavus,  were 
to  be  erected  in  his  favour  into  a  duchy ;  but,  after 
taking  Bamberg,  his  assistance  was  invoked  by 
General  Horn  [Swedish  general  who  fought  under 
Gustavus  at  Breitenfeld],  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
One  of  the  first  cares  of  Oxenstiern  was  to  con- 
solidate the  German  alliance;  and,  in  March  1633, 
he  summoned  a  meeting  at  Heilbronn  of  the  States 
of  the  four  Circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
Franconia,  and  Suabia,  as  well  as  deputies  from 
Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Ulm,  Augsburg, 
and  other  cities  of  the  empire.  The  assembly  was 
also  attended  by  ambassadors  from  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland;  and  on  April  qth  was  effected 
the  Union  of  Heilbronn.  Brandenburg  and  Sax- 
ony stood  aloof ;  nor  was  France,  though  she  re- 
newed the  alliance  with  Sweden,  included  in  the 
Union.  The  French  minister  at  Heilbronn  as- 
sisted, however,  in  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
although  he  endeavoured  to  limit  the  power  of 
Oxenstiern,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
intrusted.  At  the  same  time,  the  Swedes  also  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Palatinate,  now  governed, 
or  rather  claimed  to  be  governed,  by  Louis  Philip 
brother  of  the   Elector  Frederick  V.,  as  guardian 
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and  regent  for  the  latter's  youthful  son  Charles 
Louis.  The  unfortunate  Frederick  had  expired  at 
Mentz  in  his  37th  year,  not  many  days  after  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  .  .  .  Swedish  garri- 
sons were  to  be  maintained  in  Frankenthal,  Bacha- 
rach,  Kaub,  and  other  places;  Mannheim  was  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Swedes  so  long  as  the  war 
should  last.  .  .  .  After  the  junction  of  Duke  Bern- 
hard  with  Horn,  the  Swedish  army, — for  so  we 
shall  continue  to  call  it,  though  composed  in  great 
part  of  Germans, — endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
Bavaria;  but  the  Imperial  General  Altringer  [or 
Aldringer],  aided  by  John  von  Werth,  a  comman- 
der of  distinction,  succeeded  in  covering  Munich, 
and  enabled  Maximilian  to  return  to  his  capital. 
The  Swedish  generals  were  also  embarrassed  by  a 
mutiny  of  their  mercenaries,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  misunderstandings  and  quarrels;  and  all  that 
Duke  Bernhard  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1633,  besides  some  forays  into  Bavaria, 
was  the  capture  of  Ratisbon  in  November." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  2,  bk.  4,  ch.  6. 
— Wallenstein,  meantime,  had  beeji  doing  little. 
"After  a  long  period  of  inaction  in  Bohemia,  he 
marched,  during  the  summer  of  1033,  with  imperial 
pomp  and  splendor,  into  Silesia.  There  he  found 
a  mixed  army  of  Swedes,  Saxons,  and  Branden- 
burgers,  with  Matthias  Thurn,  who  began  the  war, 
among  them,  Wallenstein  finally  shut  in  this 
army  [at  Steinau]  so  that  he  might  have  cap- 
tured it;  but  he  let  it  go,  and  went  back  to 
Bohemia,  where  he  began  to  negotiate  with  Sax- 
ony for  peace.  Meanwhile  the  alliance  formed 
at  Heilbronn  had  brought  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
into  great  distress.  Regensburg  [Ratisbon],  hither- 
to occupied  by  him,  and  regarded  as  an  outwork 
of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  had  been  taken  by  Bernard 
of  Weimar.  But  Wallenstein,  whom  the  emperor 
sent  to  the  rescue,  only  went  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  and  then  returned  to  Bohemia.  He 
seemed  to  look  upon  that  country  as  a  strong 
and  commanding  position  from  which  he  could 
dictate  peace.  He  carried  on  secret  negotiations 
with  France,  Sweden,  and  all  the  emperor's  ene- 
mies. He  had,  indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  under 
his  commission;  but  his  attitude  toward  his  mas- 
ter became  constantly  more  equivocal.  The  em- 
peror was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him  without  making 
him  an  enemy,  and  wished  to  give  to  his  own 
son,  the  young  King  of  Hungary,  the  command 
in  chief.  But  the  danger  of  losing  his  place  drove 
Wallenstein  to  bolder  schemes.  At  his  camp  at 
Pilsen,  all  his  principal  officers  were  induced  by 
him  to  unite  in  a  written  request  that  he  should 
in  no  case  desert  them — a  step  which  seemed  much 
like  a  conspiracy.  But  some  of  the  generals,  as 
Gallas,  Aldringer,  and  Piccolomini,  soon  abandoned 
Wallenstein,  and  gave  warning  to  the  emperor.  He 
secretly  signed  a  patent  deposing  Wallenstein,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Piccolomini  and  Gallas, 
January  24,  1634,  but  acted  with  the  profoundest 
dissimulation  until  he  had  made  sure  of  most  of 
the  commanders  who  served  under  him.  Then, 
suddenly,  on  February  18,  Wallenstein,  his  brother- 
in-law  Tertzski,  How,  Neumann,  and  Kinsky  were 
put  under  the  ban,  and  the  general's  possessions 
were  confiscated.  Now,  at  length,  Wallenstein 
openly  revolted,  and  began  to  treat  with  the 
Swedes  for  desertion  to  them ;  but  they  did  not 
fully  trust  him.  Attended  only  by  five  Slavonic 
regiments,  who  remained  faithful  to  him,  he  went 
to  Eger,  where  he  was  to  meet  troops  of  Bernard 
of  Weimar;  but  before  he  could  join  them,  he 
and  the  friends  named  above  were  assassinated, 
February  25,  by  traitors  who  had  remained  in  his 
intimate    companionship,    and    whom    he    trusted, 


under  the  command  of  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irish- 
man, employed  by  Piccolomini." — C.  T.  Lewis, 
History  of  Germany,  ch.  i8,  sect.   10. 

Also  in:  F.  Schiller,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  bk.  4. — J.  Mitchell,  Life  of  Wallenstein,  ch. 
8-10. — E.  Cust,  Lives  of  the  warriors  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  pt.  i. 

1634-1639.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Successes  of 
the  imperialists. — Their  victory  at  Nordlingen. — 
Richelieu  and  France  become  active  in  the  war. 
— Duke  Bernhard's  conquest  of  Alsace. — Riche- 
lieu's appropriation  of  the  conquest  for  France. 
— "Want  of  union  among  the  Protestants  pre- 
vented them  from  deriving  all  the  benefit  which 
they  had  at  first  anticipated  from  Wallenstein's 
death.  The  King  of  Hungary  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  by  the  aid  of  money,  which 
was  plentifully  distributed,  the  soldiers  were, 
without  difficulty,  kept  in  obedience;  not  the 
slightest  attempt  was  anywhere  made  to  resist 
the  Emperor's  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  Bern- 
hard  of  Weimar  and  Field-Marshal  Horn  were 
masters  of  Bavaria.  In  July  1634,  they  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  Landshut,  over  General  Al- 
tringer, who  was  slain  in  the  action.  .  .  .  The 
Swedes,  who  had  so  long  been  victorious,  were,  in 
their  turn,  destined  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  de- 
feat. 15,000  Spaniards,  under  the  Cardinal  Infant, 
son  of  Philip  III.,  entered  Germany  [see  Nether- 
lands: 1625-1647],  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
imperial  army,  under  the  King  of  Hungary,  laid 
siege  to  Nordlingen.  Field-Marshal  Horn,  and 
Bernhard  of  Weimar,  hurried  to  the  relief  of  the 
place.  Owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  besides  strongly  intrenched,  the  Swedish 
commanders  had  no  intention  to  hazard  a  battle, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Rhin-graff  Count  Otho, 
with  another  division  of  the  army,  which  was 
already  close  at  hand;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  lost  everything.  Horn  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  hill,  called  the  Arasberg,  a 
strong  point,  which  placed  him  in  communication 
with  the  town,  and  almost  secured  the  victory. 
Bernhard,  thinking  that  so  favourable  an  opening 
should  not  be  neglected,  hurried  on  to  the  attack 
of  another  post.  It  was  taken  and  retaken;  both 
armies  were  gradually,  and  without  method,  drawn 
into  the  combat,  which,  after  eight  hours'  dura- 
tion, ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Swedes. 
Horn  was  made  prisoner;  and  Bernhard  escaped 
on  a  borrowed  horse.  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  Nord- 
lingen almost  ruined  the  Swedish  cause  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  spell  of  invincibility  was  gone,  and 
the  effects  of  the  panic  far  surpassed  those  which 
the  sword  had  produced.  Strong  fortresses  were 
abandoned  before  the  enemy  came  in  sight;  prov- 
inces were  evacuated,  and  armies,  that  had  been 
deemed  almost  inconquerable,  deserted  their  chiefs, 
and  broke  into  bands  of  lawless  robbers,  who 
pillaged  their  way  in  every  direction.  Bavaria, 
Suabia  and  Franconia  were  lost ;  and  it  was  only 
behind  the  Rhine  that  the  scattered  fugitives 
could  again  be  brought  into  something  like  order. 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  refused  to  grant  the  Swedes  any 
other  terms  of  peace  than  permission  to  retire 
from  the  empire.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  for- 
getful of  what  was  due  to  his  religion,  and  forget- 
ful of  all  that  Sweden  had  done  for  his  country, 
concluded,  at  Prague,  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Emperor;  and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  Im- 
perialists against  his  former  allies.  The  fortunes 
of  the  Protestants  would  have  sunk  beneath  this 
additional  blow,  had  not  France  come  to  their 
aid.  Richelieu  had  before  only  nourished  the 
war  by  means  of  subsidies,  and  had,  at  one  time, 
become  nearly  as  jealous  of  the  Swedes  as  of  the 
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Austrians ;  but  no  sooner  was  their  power  broken, 
than  the  crafty  priest  took  an  active  share  in 
the  contest." — J.  Mitchell,  Lije  of  WaUenslein, 
cli.  10. — -"Richelieu  entered  resolutely  into  the  con- 
test, and  in  1635  displayed  enormous  diplomatic 
activity.  He  wished  not  only  to  reduce  Austria, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  Spain.  Spanish  soldiers, 
Spanish  treasure,  and  Spanish  generals  made  in 
great  part  the  strength  of  the  imperial  armies,  and 
Spain  besides  never  ceased  to  ferment  internal 
troubles  in  France.  Richelieu  signed  the  treaty 
of  Compiegne  with  the  Swedes  against  Ferdinand 
II.  By  its  conditions  he  granted  them  con- 
siderable subsidies  in  order  that  they  should  con- 
tinue the  war  in  Germany.  He  made  the  treaty 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  with  Bernard  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  to  whom  he  promised  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  money  as  well  as  Alsace,  provided  that 
he  should  remain  in  arms  to  wrest  Franche-Comte 
from  Philip  IV.  He  made  the  treaty  of  Paris 
with  the  Dutch,  who  were  to  help  the  King  of 
France  to  conquer  Flanders,  which  was  to  be 
divided  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces. 
He  made  the  treaty  of  Rivoli  with  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  of  Parma,  and  of  Mantua,  who  were 
to  undertake  in  concert  with  France  the  invasion 
of  the  territories  of  Milan  and  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  spoils  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time 
he  declared  war  against  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  had  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  Elector 
of  Treves,  the  ally  of  France,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  when  demanded.  Hostilities  imme- 
diately began  on  five  different  theatres  of  war 
— in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  Rhine,  in  East- 
ern Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain.  The  army 
of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Cardinal  de  la 
Valette,  was  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
corps  of  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  against  the 
Imperialists,  commanded  by  Count  Gallas.  To  this 
army  Turenne  was  attached.  It  consisted  of  20,000 
infantry,  5,000  cavalry,  and  14  guns.  This  was 
the  army  upon  which  Richelieu  mainly  relied.  .  .  . 
Valette  was  to  annoy  the  enemy  without  exposing 
himself,  and  was  not  to  approach  the  Rhine;  but 
induced  by  Bernard,  who  had  a  dashing  spirit 
and  wished  to  reconquer  all  he  had  lost,  encour- 
aged by  the  terror  of  the  Imperialists  who  raised 
the  siege  of  Mayence,  he  determined  to  pass  the 
river.  He  was  not  long  in  repenting  of  that  step. 
He  established  his  troops  round  Mayence  and 
revictualled  this  place,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Swedish  garrison,  throwing  in  all  the  supplies  of 
which  the  town  had  need.  The  Imperialists,  who 
had  calculated  on  this  imprudence,  immediately 
took  to  cutting  off  his  supplies,  so  that  soon 
everything  was  wanting  in  the  French  camp.  .  .  . 
The  scourge  of  famine  threatened  the  French:  it 
was  necessary  to  retreat,  to  recross  the  Rhine,  to 
pass  the  Sarre,  and  seek  a  refuge  at  Metz.  Few 
retreats  have  been  so  difficult  and  so  sad.  The 
army  was  in  such  a  pitiable  condition  that  round 
Mayence  the  men  had  to  be  fed  with  roots  and 
green  grapes,  and  the  horses  with  branches  of 
trees.  .  .  .  The  sick  and  the  weary  were  aban- 
doned, the  guns  were  buried,  villages  were  burnt 
to  stay  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent 
the  wretched  soldiers  who  would  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  from  taking  refuge  in  them." — H.  M.  Hozier, 
Turenne,  ch.  2. — "Meanwhile,  Saxony  had  con- 
cluded with  the  Emperor  at  Pirna,  at  the  close 
of  1634.  3  convention  which  ripened  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Northern  Germany  subscribed,  at  Prague,  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  The  Electors  of  Sax- 
ony and  Brandenburg  were  thus  changed  into 
enemies  of  Sweden.    The  Swedish  General,  Banner 


[or  Baner],  who,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Nordlingen,  had  been  encamped  side  by  side  with 
the  Saxon  army  on  the  White  Hill  near  Prague, 
had,  on  the  first  indication  of  wavering  on  the 
part  of  its  Elector,  managed  skilfully  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  dangerous  proximity. 
On  the  22nd  October  1635,  he  defeated  the  Saxon 
army,  at  Domitz  on  the  Elbe,  then  invaded  Bran- 
denburg, took  Havelberg,  and  even  threatened 
Berlin.  Compelled  by  the  approach  of  a  Saxon 
and  Imperialist  army  to  quit  his  prey,  he  turned 
and  beat  the  combined  army  at  Wittstock  (24th 
September  1636).  After  that  battle,  he  drew  the 
reinforced  Imperialists,  commanded  by  Gallas, 
after  him  into  Pomerania ;  there  he  caused  them 
great  lo.sses  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  then 
forced  them  back  into  Saxony,  and,  following  them 
up  closely,  attacked  and  beat  them  badly  at 
Chemnitz  (4th  April,  1639)."  In  the  south,  Duke 
Bernhard  had  gained  meantime  some  solid  suc- 
cesses. After  his  retreat  from  Mainz,  in  1635,  he 
had  concluded  his  secret  treaty  with  Richelieu, 
placing  himself  wholly  at  the  service  of  France, 
and  receiving  the  promise  of  4,000,000  francs  year- 
ly, for  the  support  of  his  army,  and  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  Alsace  for  himself.  "Having  con- 
certed measures  with  La  Valette  [1636],  ...  he 
invaded  Lorraine,  drove  the  enemy  thence,  taking 
Saarburg  and  Pfalzburg,  and  then,  entering  Alsace, 
took  Saverne.  His  career  of  conquest  in  Alsace 
was  checked  by  the  invasion  of  Burgundy  by 
Gallas,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Duke  Bern- 
hard  marched  with  all  haste  to  Dijon,  and  forced 
Gallas  to  fall  back,  with  great  loss,  beyond  the 
Saone  (November  1636).  Pursuing  his  advan- 
tages, early  the  following  year  he  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Saone  at  Gray,  despite  the  vivid 
resistance  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  (June 
1637),  and  pursued  that  commander  as  far  as 
Besani;on.  Reinforced  during  the  autumn,  he 
marched  towards  the  Upper  Rhine,  and,  under- 
taking a  winter  campaign,  captured  Lauffenburg, 
after  a  skirmish  with  John  of  Werth;  then  Sackin- 
gen  and  Wald.^hut,  and  laid  siege  to  Rheinfelden. 
The  Imperialist  army,  led  by  John  of 
Werth,  succeeded,  indeed,  after  a  very  hot  en- 
counter, in  relieving  that  place;  but  three  days 
later  Duke  Bernhard  attacked  and  completely  de- 
feated it  (21st  February  1638),  taking  prisoners 
not  only  John  of  Werth  himself,  but  the  gen- 
erals, Savelli,  Enkefort,  and  Sperreuter.  The 
consequences  of  this  victory  were  the  fall  of 
Rheinfelden,  Rotteln,  Neuenberg,  and  Freiburg. 
Duke  Bernhard  then  laid  siege  to  Breisach  (July 
1638).  .  .  .  The  Imperial  general,  Gbtz,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  force  considerably  outnumbering 
that  of  Duke  Bernhard.  Leaving  a  portion  of 
his  army  before  the  place,  Duke  Bernhard  then 
drew  to  himself  Turenne,  who  was  lying  in  the 
vicinity  with  3,000  men,  fell  upon  the  Imperialists 
at  Wittenweiher  (30th  July),  completely  defeated 
them,  and  captured  their  whole  convoy.  Another 
Imperialist  army,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
in  person,  shared  a  similar  fate  at  Thann,  in  the 
Sundgau,  on  the  4th  October  following.  Gbtz, 
who  was  hastening  with  a  strensthened  army  to 
support  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  attacked  Duke 
Bernhard  ten  days  later,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Breisach  capitulated  on  the  7th  De- 
cember. Duke  Bernhard  took  possession  of  it  in 
his  own  name,  and  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  Riche- 
lieu to  secure  it  for  France,  by  garrisoning  it 
with  German  soldiers.  To  compensate  the  French 
Cardinal  Mhiister  for  Breisach,  Duke  Bernhard 
undertook  a  winter  campaign  to  drive  the  Im- 
perialists   from    Franche-Comt^.      Entering    that 
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province  at  the  end  of  December,  he  speedily  made 
himself  master  of  its  richest  part.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Alsace  with  the  resolution  to  cross  the 
Rhine  and  carry  the  war  once  again  into  Ba- 
varia," and  then,  in  junction  with  B.^^ner,  to 
Vienna.  "He  had  made  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  this  enterprise,  had  actually  sent  his 
army  across  the  Rhine,  when  he  died  very  sud- 
denly, not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  at  Neu- 
berg  am  Rhein  (8th  July,  1630).  The  lands  he 
had  conquered  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother.  .  .  . 
But  Richelieu  paid  no  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
the  dead  general.  Before  any  of  the  family  could 
interfere,  he  had  secured  all  the  fortresses  in 
Alsace,  even  Breisach,  which  was  its  key,  for 
France." — G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle-jields  of  Ger- 
many, ch.  5. — "During  [1639]  Piccolomini,  at  the 
head  of  the  Imperialist  and  Spanish  troops,  gave 
buttle  to  the  French  at  Diedenhofen.  The  battle 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the  French 
were  beaten  and  suffered  great  losses." — A.  Gindely, 
History  0}  the   Thirty    Years'  War,  eh,  8. 

Also  in:  E.  Cust,  Lives  oj  the  warriors  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  pt.  2. — S.  R.  Gardiner, 
Thirty    Years'  War,  ch.  g,  sect.   5. 

1635-1638. — Thirty  Years'  War:  Campaigns  in 
the  Netherlands. — Dutch  and  French  against  the 
Spaniards.     See  Netheklands:    1625-1647. 

1636-1637. — Diet  at  Ratisbon. — Attempted  ne- 
gotiations of  peace. — Death  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II. — "An  electoral  diet  was  assembled 
at  Ratisbon,  by  the  emperor  in  person,  on  the 
iSth  of  September,  1636,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  restoring  peace,  for  which  some  vague  negotia- 
tions had  been  opened  under  the  mediation  of  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  congresses 
appointed  at  Hamburgh  and  Cologne;  but  with 
the  real  view  of  procuring  the  election  of  his 
son  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans.  .  .  .  Ferdi- 
nand was  elected  with  only  the  fruitless  protest 
of  the  Palatine  family,  and  the  dissenting  voice 
of  the  elector  of  Treves.  .  .  .  The  emperor  did 
not  long  survive  this  happy  event.  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1637.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  .  .  . 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  formally  estab- 
lished the  right  of  primogeniture  in  all  his  heredi- 
tary territories.  By  his  testament,  dated  May 
loth,  162 1,  he  ordered  that  all  his  Austrian  do- 
minions should  devolve  on  his  eldest  male  de- 
scendant, and  fi.xed  the  majority  at  18  years." — 
W.  Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  v.  2, 
ch.  56. 

1637. — Election  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

1640-1645.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Campaigns  of 
Baner  and  Torstensson. — Second  Breitenfeld. — 
Jankowitz. — Mergentheim. — Allerheim. — War  in 
Denmark. — Swedish  army  in  Austria. — Saxony 
forced  to  neutrality. — "The  war  still  went  on  for 
eight  years,  but  the  only  influence  that  it  exerted 
upon  the  subsequent  Peace  was  that  it  overcame 
the  last  doubts  of  the  Imperial  court  as  to  the 
indispensable  principles  of  the  Peace.  .  .  .  The  first 
event  of  importance  on  the  theatre  of  war  after 
Bernhard's  death  was  Baner's  attempt  to  join  the 
army  of  Weimar  in  central  Germany.  Not  in 
a  condition  to  pass  the  winter  in  Bohemia,  and 
threatened  in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  he  .  .  .  com- 
menced [March,  1640]  a  retreat  amidst  fearful 
devastations,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Leitmeritz,  and 
arrived  April  3rd  at  Zwickau.  He  succeeded  in 
joining  with  the  mercenaries  of  Weimar  and  the 
troops  of  Liineburg  and  Hesse  at  Saalfeld" ;  but 
no  joint  action  was  found  possible.  "Until  De- 
cember, the  war  on  both  sides  consisted  of  marches 
hither  and  thither,  accompanied  with  horrible 
devastation;    but    nothing    decisive    occurred.      In 
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September  the  Diet  met  at  Ratisbon.  While  weari- 
some attempts  were  being  made  to  bend  the 
obstinacy  of  Austria,  Baner  resolved  to  compel 
her  to  yield  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  invade  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  to  surprise  Ratisbon,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Diet  and  Emperor  together. 
.  .  .  Not  without  difficulty  Guebriant  [command- 
ing the  French  in  Alsace]  was  induced  to  follow, 
and  to  join  Baner  at  Erfurt.  .  .  .  But  the  surprise 
of  Ratisbon  was  a  failure.  .  .  .  The  armies  now 
separated  again,  Baner  exhausted  his  powers  of 
persuasion  in  vain  to  induce  Guebriant  to  go  with 
him.  The  French  went  westward.  Hard  pressed 
himself,  Baner  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
towards  Bohemia,  and  by  the  end  of  March 
reached  Zwickau,  where  he  met  Guebriant  again, 
and  they  had  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  Imperial- 
ists on  the  Saal,  There  Baner  died,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1641,  leaving  his  army  in  a  most  critical 
condition.  The  warfare  of  the  Swedish-French 
arms  was  come  to  a  standstill.  Both  armies  were 
near  dissolution,  when,  in  November,  Torstenson, 
the  last  of  the  Gustavus  .'Xdolphus  school  of 
generals,  and  the  one  who  most  nearly  equalled 
the  master,  appeared  with  the  Swedish  army,  and 
by  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  which  followed  each 
other  with  unexampled  rapidity,  restored  the  su- 
premacy of  its  arms.  .  .  .  After  three  months  of 
rest,  which  he  mainly  devoted  to  the  reorgani- 
zation and  payment  of  his  army,  by  the  middle 
of  January  [1042]  he  had  advanced  towards  the 
Elbe  and  the  Altmark;  and  as  the  Imperial  force= 
were  weakened  by  sending  troops  to  the  Rhine, 
he  formed  the  great  project  of  proceeding  through 
Silesia  to  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  On 
April  3rd  he  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Werben,  between 
the  Imperial  troops,  increased  his  army  to  20,000 
men,  stormed  Glogau  on  May  4th,  stood  before 
Schweidnitz  on  the  30th,  and  defeated  Francis 
Albert  of  Lauenburg;  Schweidnitz,  Neisse,  and 
Oppein  fell  into  his  hands.  Meanwhile  Guebriant, 
after  subduing  the  defiant  and  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  troops  by  means  of  money  and  promises, 
had,  on  January  17th,  defeated  the  Imperialists 
near  Kempen,  not  far  from  Crefeld  [at  Hulst], 
for  which  he  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of 
marshal.  But  this  was  a  short-lived  gleam  ot 
light,  and  was  soon  followed  by  dark  days,  oc- 
casioned by  want  of  money  and  discontent  in 
the  camp.  ...  He  had  turned  eastward  from  the 
Rhine  to  seek  quarters  for  his  murmuring  troops 
in  nether  Germany,  when  Torstenson  effected  a 
decision  in  Saxony,  After  relieving  Glogau,  and 
having  in  vain  tried  to  enter  Bohemia,  he  had 
joined  the  detachments  of  Konigsmark  and  Wran- 
gel  [Swedish  generals],  and  on  October  30th  he 
appeared  before  Leipzig.  On  November  2nd  there 
was  a  battle  near  Breitenfeld,  which  ended  in  a 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Imperialists  and  Leipzig 
surrendered  to  Torstenson  three  weeks  afterwards. 
In  spite  of  all  the  advantages  which  Torstenson 
gained  for  himself,  it  never  came  to  a  united 
action  with  the  French;  and  the  first  victory  won 
by  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  in  May,  1643. 
did  not  alter  this  state  of  things,  Torstenson  .  .  . 
was  suddenly  called  to  a  remote  scene  of  war  in 
the  north.  King  Christian  IV,  of  Denmark  had 
been  persuaded,  by  means  of  the  old  Danish  jeal- 
ousy of  Sweden,  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Em- 
peror, He  declared  war  just  as  Torstenson  was 
proceeding  to  Austria,  Vienna  was  now  saved; 
but  so  much  the  worse  for  Denmark.  In  forced 
marches,  which  were  justly  admired,  Torstenson 
set  out  from  Silesia  towards  Denmark  at  the  end 
of  October,  conducted  a  masterly  campaign  against 
the  Danes,  beat  them  wherever  he  met  with  them. 
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conquered  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  pushed  on  to 
Jutland,  then,  while  VVrangel  and  Horn  carried  on 
the  war  (till  the  peace  of  Bromsebro,  August, 
164s),  he  returned  and  again  took  up  the  war 
against  the  Imperialists,  everywhere  an  unvan- 
quished  general.  The  Imperialists  under  the  in- 
competent Gallas  intended  to  give  Denmark 
breathing-time  by  creating  a  diversion;  but  it  did 
not  save  Denmark,  and  brought  another  defeat 
upon  themselves.  Gajlas  did  not  bring  back 
more  than  2,000  men  from  Magdeburg  to  Bohemia, 
and  they  were  in  a  very  disorganized  state.  He 
was  pursued  by  Torstenson,  while  Ragoczy  threat- 
ened Hungary.  The  Emperor  [Ferdinand  III] 
hastily  collected  what  forces  he  could  command 
and  resolved  to  give  battle.  Torstenson  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Glattau  in  February,  and  on 
March  6th,  1645,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Janko- 
witz,  three  miles  from  Tabor.  It  was  the  most 
brilliant  victory  ever  gained  by  the  Swedes.  The 
Imperial  army  was  cut  to  pieces;  several  of  its 
leaders  imprisoned  or  killed.  In  a  few  weeks 
Torstenson  conquered  Moravia  and  Austria  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  Not  far  from  the  capital  itself 
he  took  possession  of  the  Wolfsbriicke.  As  in 
i6i8,  Vienna  was  in  great  danger."  But  the  ill- 
success  of  the  French  "always  counterbalanced  the 
Swedes'  advantages.  Either  they  were  beaten  just 
as  the  Swedes  were  victorious,  or  could  not  turn 
a  victory  to  account.  So  it  was  during  this  year 
[1645].  The  west  frontier  of  the  empire  was 
guarded  on  the  imperial  side  by  [Count  Franz 
von]  Mercy,  together  with  John  of  Werth,  after 
he  was  liberated  from  prison.  On  26th  March, 
Turenne  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  towards 
Franconia.  There  he  encamped  near  Mergen- 
theim  and  Rosenberg.  On  sth  May,  a  battle  near 
IMergentheim  ended  with  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  French,  and  Turenne  escaped  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  by  way  of  Rammelburg,  towards  Fulda. 
The  victors  pushed  on  to  the  Rhine.  To  avenge 
this  defeat,  Enghien  was  sent  from  Paris,  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  arrived  at  Spires,  with 
12.000  men.  His  forces,  together  with  Kbnigs- 
mark's,  the  remnant  of  Turenne's  and  the  Hes- 
sians, amounted  to  30,000  men.  At  first  Mercy 
dexterously  avoided  a  battle  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  but  on  .August  3d  the  contest  was 
inevitable.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
Nbrdlingen  and  Donauvvorth,  near  AUerheim 
[called  the  battle  of  Nbrdlingen,  by  the  French], 
which  was  long  doubtful,  but,  after  tremendous 
losses,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  French. 
Mercy's  fall,  Werth's  imprudent  advance,  and  a 
final  brave  assault  of  the  Hessians,  decided  the 
day.  But  the  victors  were  so  weakened  that  they 
could  not  fully  take  advantage  of  it.  Conde  was 
ill;  and  in  the  autumn  Turenne  was  compelled 
not  without  perceptible  damage  to  the  cause,  to 
retreat  with  his  army  to  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine.  Neither  had  Torstenson  been  able  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  Austria.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Briinn,  and  learnt  at  the 
same  time  that  Rakoczy  had  just  made  peace 
with  the  Emperor.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Bohemia, 
he  found  his  forces  considerably  diminished. 
Meanwhile.  Konigsmark  had  won  an  important 
advantage.  While  Torstenson  was  in  Austria  he 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  Saxony.  Then  came  the 
news  of  AUerheim,  and  of  the  peace  of  Bromse- 
bro. Except  Dresden  and  Kbnigstein,  all  the  im- 
portant points  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ; 
so,  on  the  6th  of  September  [1645],  the  Elector 
John  George  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for 
six  months  Besides  money  and  supplies,  the 
Swedes  received  Leipzig,  Torgau,  and  the  right  of 


passage  through  the  country.  Meanwhile,  Tor- 
stenson had  retreated  into  the  north-east  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  severe  physical  sufferings  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  command.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Gustavus  Wrangel."— L.  Hausser,  Period 
of  the  Reformation,  cli.  39. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of  Atis- 
tria,  V.  2,  ch.  58. 

1642-1643.— Thirty  Years'  'War:  Condi's  vic- 
tory at  Rocroi  and  campaign  on  the  Moselle. 
See  France:   1642-1643;   1643. 

1643-1644.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Campaigns  of 
Turenne  and  CondS  against  Mercy,  on  the  up- 
per Rhine.— Diitlingen.— Freiburg.— Philipsburg. 
—".After  the  death  of  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
Marshal  Guebriant  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar.  He  had  besieged  and 
taken  Rottweil  in  Suabia,  but  had  there  been 
killed.  Rantzau,  who  succeeded  him  in  command 
of  the  Weimar  army,  marched  (24-25  Nov.,  1643) 
upon  Dutlingen  [or  Tuttlingen],  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  was  there  beaten  by  Mercy  and  made  pris- 
oner, with  the  loss  of  many  officers  and  7,000 
soldiers.  This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Ba- 
varians; a  terrible  disaster  for  France.  The  whole 
of  the  German  infantry  in  the  French  service  was 
dispersed  or  taken,  the  cavalry  retreated  as  they 
best  could  upon  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  Circumstances  re- 
quired active  measures.  Plenipotentiaries  had  just 
assembled  at  Miinster  to  begin  the  negotiations 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  It 
was  desired  that  the  French  Government  should 
support  the  French  diplomatist  by  quick  suc- 
cesses. .  .  .  Turenne  was  sent  to  the  Rhine  with 
reinforcements.  ...  He  re-established  discipline, 
and  breathed  into  [the  army]  a  new  spirit.  .  .  . 
.At  the  same  time,  by  negotiations,  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  at  Diitlingen  were  restored 
to  France,  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  were  filled  up, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1644  Turenne  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  9,000  men,  of  whom  s,ooo  were 
cavalry,  and  was  in  a  position  to  take  the  field." 
He  "pushed  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  Danube  gained  a  success  over 
a  Bavarian  detachment.  For  some  reason  which 
is  not  clear  he  threw  a  garrison  into  Freiburg, 
and  retired  across  the  Rhine.  Had  he  remained 
near  the  town  he  would  have  prevented  Mercy 
from  investing  it.  So  soon  as  Turenne  was  over 
the  river,  Mercy  besieged  Freiburg,  and  although 
Turenne  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  a  stupid 
error  of  some  of  his  infantry  made  him  fail,  and 
Freiburg  capitulated  to  Mercy." — H.  M.  Hozier, 
Turenne,  ch.  3  and  5. — "Affairs  being  in  so  bad  a 
state  about  the  Black  Forest,  the  Great  Conde,  at 
that  time  Due  d'Enghien,  was  brought  up  with 
10,000  men ;  thus  raising  the  French  to  a  number 
above  the  enemy's.  He  came  crowned  with  the 
immortal  laurels  of  Rocroi;  and  in  virtue  of  his 
birth,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  took  prece- 
dence of  the  highest  officers  in  the  service.  Merci, 
a  capable  and  daring  general,  aware  of  his  in- 
feriority, now  posted  himself  a  short  distance  from 
Freyburg,  in  a  position  almost  inaccessible.  He 
garnished  it  with  felled  trees  and  intrenchments. 
mountains,  woods,  and  marshes,  which  of  them- 
selves defied  attack."  Turenne  advocated  a  flank 
movement,  instead  of  a  direct  assault  upon  Mercy's 
position ;  but  Conde,  reckless  of  his  soldiers'  lives, 
persisted  in  leading  them  against  the  enemy's 
works.  "\  terrible  action  ensued  {.August  3, 
1644).  Turenne  made  a  long  detour  through  a 
defile;  Conde,  awaiting  his  arrival  on  the  ground, 
postponed  the  assault  till  three  hours  before  sunset, 
and  then  ascended  the  steep.  Merci  had  the  worse, 
and    retreated   to   a    fresh    position   on    the   Black 
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Mountain,  where  he  successfully  repulsed  for  one 
day  Conde's  columns  (August  5).  .  .  .  Conde 
now  adopted  the  flank  movement,  which,  origi- 
nally recommended  by  Turcnne,  would  have  saved 
much  bloodshed;  and  Merci,  hard  pressed,  escaped 
by  a  rapid  retreat,  leaving  behind  him  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage  (August  9).  These  are  the 
'three  days  of  Freyburg.'  To  retake  the  captured 
Freyburg  after  their  victory  .  .  ,  was  the  natural 
suggestion  first  heard."  But  Turenne  persuaded 
Conde  that  the  reduction  of  Philipsburg  was  more 
important.  "Philipsburg  was  taken  after  a  short 
siege;  and  its  fall  was  accompanied  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  adjacent  towns  of  Germersheim, 
Speier,  Worms,  Mentz,  Oppenheim  and  Landau. 
Conde  at  this  conjuncture  left  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  took  away  his  regiments  with  him." — T.  O. 
Cockayne,  Lije  of  Turenne,  pp.  20-22. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle-fields  of  Ger- 
many, ch.  6. — Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Louis,  Prince 
of  Conde. 

1646-1648.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Final  cam- 
paigns.— Sufferings  of  Bavaria. — Truce  and 
peace  negotiations  initiated  by  the  Elector  Max- 
imilian.— Ending  of  the  war  at  Prague. — "The 
letreat  of  the  French  [after  the  battle  of  AUer- 
heim]  enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  his  whole  force 
upon  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia.  Gustavus  Wrangel, 
no  unworthy  successor  of  Banner  and  Torstensohn, 
had,  in  1646,  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Swedish  army.  .  .  .  The  Archduke,  after 
reinforcing  his  army  .  .  .  moved  against  Wrangel, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by 
his  superior  force  before  Koenigsmark  could  join 
him,  or  the  French  effect  a  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await  him."  He  moved 
through  Upper  Saxony  and  Hesse,  to  Weimar, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps  of  K6- 
nigsmark.  Finally,  after  much  delay,  he  was 
joined  likewise  by  Turenne  and  the  French.  "The 
junction  took  place  at  Giessen,  and  they  now 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  latter  had  followed  the  Swedes  into  Hesse, 
an  order  to  intercept  their  commissariat,  and  to 
prevent  their  union  with  Turenne.  In  both  de- 
signs they  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Im- 
perialists now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
Maine,  and  exposed  to  great  scarcity  and  want 
from  the  loss  of  their'  magazines.  Wrangel  took 
advantage  of  their  weakness  to  execute  a  plan 
by  which  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  war. 
...  He  determined  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  break  into  the  Austrian  territories 
through  the  midst  of  Bavaria.  ...  He  moved  has- 
tily, .  .  .  defeated  a  Bavarian  corps  near  Donau-' 
werth,  and  pa.ssed  that  river,  as  well  as  the  Lech, 
unopposed.  But  by  wasting  his  time  in  the  un- 
successful siege  of  Augsburg,  he  gave  opportunity 
to  the  Imperialists,  not  only  to  relieve  that  city, 
but  also  to  repulse  him  as  far  as  Lauingen.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  they  turned  towards  Suabia, 
with  a  view  to  remove  the  war  from  Bavaria, 
than,  seizing  the  opportunity,  he  repassed  the 
Lech,  and  guarded  the  passage  of  it  against  the 
Imperialists  themselves.  Bavaria  now  lay  open 
and  defenceless  before  him;  the  French  and 
Swedes  quickly  overran  it;  and  the  soldiery  in- 
demnified themselves  for  all  dangers  by  frightful 
outrages,  robberies,  and  extortions.  The  arrival 
of  the  Imperial  troops,  who  at  last  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Lech  at  Thierhaupten,  only  increased 
the  misery  of  this  country,  which  friend  and  foe 
indiscriminately  plundered.  .And  now,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  whole  course  of  this  war,  the 
courage  of  Maximilian,  which  for  eight-and-twenty 
years  had  stood  unshaken  amidst  fearful  dangers, 


began   to   waver.     Ferdinand   II.,   his  school-com- 
panion at  Ingolstadt,  and  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
was  no   more;   and,   with  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved  which 
had  linked   the   Elector  to  the  House   of   ."Austria. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,   the   motives   which   the   artifices 
of  France  now  put  in  operation,  in   order  to  de- 
tach him  from  the  Austrian  aUiance,  and  to  induce 
him   to   lay   down   his   arms,   were  drawn  entirely 
from   political   consideratiop.s.  .  .  .  The   Elector   of 
Bavaria  was  unfortunately  led  to  believe  that  the 
Spaniards    alone    were    disinclined    to    peace,    and 
that    nothing    but    Spanish   influence    had   induced 
the  Emperor  so  long  to  resist  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities.     Maximilian    detested    the   Spaniards,   and 
could  never  forgive  their  having  opposed  his  ap- 
plication    for     the     Palatine     Electorate.  ...  All 
doubts  disappeared;   and,  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  step,  he  thought  he  should  sufficiently 
discharge    his    obligations    to    the    Emperor   if    he 
invited   him   also   to   share   in    the    benefit   of   the 
truce.     The  deputies  of  the  three  crowns,  and  of 
Bavaria,  met  at  Ulm,  to  adjust  the  conditions.  But 
it    was    soon    evident,    from    the    instructions    ot 
the    Austrian    ambassador,    that    it    was    not    the 
intention  of  the  Emperor  to  second  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  .  .  .  The 
good  intentions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  in- 
clude the  Emperor  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  hav- 
ing been  thus  rendered  unavailing,  he  felt  himself 
justified  in  providing  for  his  own  safety.  .  .  .  He 
agreed   to  the  Swedes  extending  their  quarters  in 
Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  to  his  own   being  re- 
stricted to  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.     The  con- 
quests which  he  had  made  in  Suabia  were  ceded 
to  the  allies,  who,  on   their  part,  restored  to  him 
what  they  had  taken  from  Bavaria.     Cologne  and 
Hesse  Cassel  were  also  included  in  the  truce.   After 
the  conclusion  ol  this  treaty,  upon  the  14th  March. 
1647,    the   French    and   Swedes    left    Bavaria.  .  . 
Turenne,    according    to    agreement,    marched    into 
Wurtemburg,   where   he    forced   the   Landgrave   of 
Darmstadt   and   the   Elector   of   Mentz  to   imitat.- 
the  example  of  Bavaria,  and  to  embrace  the  neu- 
trality.    And  now,  at  last,  France  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  great  object  of  its  policy,  that  of  de- 
priving the  Emperor  of  the  support  of  the  League, 
and  of  his  Protestant  allies.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  after  a 
brief  crisis,  the  fallen  power  of  Austria  rose  again 
to    a    formidable    strength.      The    jealousy    which 
France  entertained   of  Sweden,   prevented  it  from 
permitting    the    total    ruin    of    the    Emperor,    or 
allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain  such  a  preponder- 
ance in  Germany,  which  might  have  been  destruc- 
tive  to    France    herself.      Accordingly,   the   French 
minister   declined    to   take   advantage   of    the   dis- 
tresses   of    Austria;    and    the    army    of    Turenne, 
separating   from   that   of   Wrangel,   retired   to    the 
frontiers    of    the    Netherlands.      Wrangel,    indeed, 
after  moving   from  Suabia  into  Franconia.  taking 
Schweinfurt,  .  .  .  attempted  to  make  his  way  into 
Bohemia,  and  laid  siege  to  Egra   [Eger],  the  key 
of    that    kingdom.      To    relieve    this    fortress,    the 
Emperor  put  his  last  army  in  motion,  and  placed 
himself  at  its  head.     But  ...  on  his  arrival  Egra 
was     already     taken."       Meantime     the     Emperor 
had  engaged   in   intrigues  with   the   Bavarian   offi- 
cers  and  had   nearly   seduced   the   whole   army   of 
the  Elector.     The  latter  discovered  this  conspiracy 
in   time   to   thwart   it ;   but   he   now  suddenly,  on 
his'  own   behalt,   struck   hands   with   the   Emperor 
again,   and    threw   over   his   late   agreements   with 
the   Swedes    and    French.      "He   had    not    derived 
from   the   truce  the  advantages  he  expected.     Far 
from  tending  to  accelerate  a  general  peace,  it  had 
a    pernicious    influence    upon    the    negociations    at 
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Miinster  and  Osnabriick,  and  had  made  the  allies 
bolder  in  their  demands."  Maximilian,  therefore, 
renounced  the  truce  and  began  hostilities  anew. 
"This  resolution,  and  the  assistance  which  he  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  Emperor  in  Bohe- 
mia, threatened  materially  to  injure  the  Swedes, 
and  Wiangel  was  compelled  in  haste  to  evacuate 
that  kingdom.  He  retired  through  Thuringia  into 
Westphalia  and  Lunenburg,  in  the  hope  of  forming 
a  junction  with  the  French  army  under  Turenne, 
while  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  army  followed 
him  to  the  Weser,  under  Melander  and  Gronsleld. 
His  ruin  was  inevitable  if  the  enemy  should  over- 
take him  before  his  junction  with  Turenne;  but 
the  same  consideration  which  had  just  saved  the 
Emperor  now  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Swedes. 
.  .  .  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  not  allow 
the  Emperor  to  obtain  so  decisive  a  preponderance 
as,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  affairs,  might  delay 
the  chances  of  a  general  peace.  .  .  .  Now  that  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  threatened  once  more  to 
attain  a  dangerous  superiority,  Maximilian  at  once 
ceased  to  pursue  the  Swedes.  .  .  .  Melander,  pre- 
vented by  the  Bavarians  from  further  pursuing 
Wrangel,  crossed  by  Jena  and  Erfurt  into  Hesse. 
...  In  this  exhausted  country,  his  army  was  op- 
pressed by  want,  while  Wrangel  was  recruiting  his 
strength,  and  remounting  his  cavalry  in  Lunen- 
burg. Too  weak  to  maintain  his  wretched  quar- 
ters against  the  Swedish  general,  when  he  opened 
the  campaign  in  the  winter  of  1648,  and  marched 
against  Hesse,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  dis- 
grace, and  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
.  .  .  Turenne  received  permission  to  join  the 
Swedes;  and  the  last  campaign  of  this  eventful 
war  was  now  opened  by  the  united  armies.  Driv- 
ing Melander  before  them  along  the  Danube,  they 
threw  supplies  into  Egra,  which  was  besieged  by 
the  Imperialists,  and  defeated  the  Imperial  and 
Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube,  which  ventured  to 
oppose  them  at  Zusmarshausen,  where  Melander 
was  mortally  wounded."  They  then  forced  a 
passage  of  the  Lech,  at  the  point  where  Gustavus 
Adolphus  formerly  overcame  Tilly,  and  ravaged 
Bavaria  once  more;  while  nothing  but  a  prolonged 
rain-storm,  which  flooded  the  Inn,  saved  Austria 
from  a  similar  devastation.  Konigsmark,  with  his 
flying  corps,  entered  Bohemia,  penetrated  to 
PraguS  and  surprised  and  captured  the  lesser  side 
of  the  city  (the  Kleinsite),  thus  acquiring  the 
reputation  of  "closing  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by 
the  last  brilliant  achievement.  This  decisive 
stroke,  which  vanquished  the  Emperor's  irreso- 
lution, cost  the  Swedes  only  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  But  the  old  town,  the  larger  half  of  Prague, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Moldau,  by 
its  vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  efforts  of 
the  Palatine,  Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of 
Christina  on  the  throne,  who  had  arrived  frorn 
Sweden  with  fresh  troops.  .  .  .  The  approach  of 
winter  at  last  drove  the  besiegers  into  their  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  meantime  the  intelligence  arrived 
that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  Mtinster,  on  the 
24tb  October," — the  "solemn  and  ever  memorable 
and  sacred  treaty  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia."— F.  Schiller,  History 
of  the  Thirty   Years'  War.  bk.  5. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle-jields  of  Ger- 
many, ch.  7. 

1648.— Thirty  Years'  War:  Destructiveness.— 
State  of  the  co-intry  at  its  close.— Decrease  in 
population.  —  Oppression  of  the  peasantry. — 
Creation  of  large  estates  out  of  vacated  hold- 
ings.— Ending  of  the  corporate  activity  of  the 
Hanseatic  League. — Decay  of  industry  and  uni- 
versities.— Political    aspects. — Low    ebb    of    re- 


ligious life.— "Among  the  effects  which  this  War 
[Thirty  Years'  War]  left  behind  it,  .  .  .  the  very 
first,  ...  is  the  numerical  effect  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Empire.  The  German  economists 
and  political  philosophers  of  the  generation  which 
followed  upon  that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  were 
remarkably  alive,  as  well  they  might  be,  to  the 
primary  importance  for  the  welfare  ol  a  state  of 
a  numerous  population  living  under  conditions 
suitable  for  its  due  support ;  but  the  science  of  sta- 
tistics was  still  unborn,  and  estimates  of  the  ad- 
vance or  decline  of  population  even  in  quiet  times 
can  often  only  be  accepted  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
deal  of  faith.  .  .  .  The  estimated  loss  [tradition 
has  it  twelve  millions  out  of  a  jiopulation  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  millions  in  Germany]  of  population 
in  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  covers  .  .  . 
together  with  an  actual  decrease,  the  failure  of  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population,  even  if  this  be 
taken  at  a  very  low  rate  indeed.  It  covers,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  loss  of  female  as  well  as  of 
male  population,  or  rather  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  them.  .  .  .  The  attempt,  .  .  .  was  made 
even  at  the  time  to  arrive  at  results  which  at  least 
seemed  accurate;  and,  while  one  daring — but,  at  the 
same  time,  temperate — statistician  in  1631  reckoned 
the  Emperor's  military  losses  during  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  war  at  51,011  men,  he  stated  those  of 
the  chief  leaders  on  the  Protestant  side  (exclusive 
it  would  seem  of  the  Bohemians  in  the  lirst  phase 
of  the  war)  during  the  same  period  to  have 
reached  57,686.  ...  A  broadside,  printed  in  the 
last  year  of  the  War,  extending  the  number  of 
those  who  were  killed  during  its  course  as  'at  least' 
325,000 — a  number  not  much  out  of  proportion  to 
earlier  calculation.  ...  A  large  number  of  state- 
ments as  to  actual  loss  of  population  from  divers 
causes  are  at  the  same  time  so  overpowering  in 
their  magnitude,  and  so  reasonably  well  authen- 
ticated, proceeding  as  they  do  from  actually  official 
sources — administrative  statistics,  ecclesiastical  regis- 
ters, municipal  records  and  the  like — that  it  is 
futile  either  to  seek  to  discredit  them  one  and  all, 
or  to  treat  them  as  mere  isolated  phenomena  from 
which  no  general  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  many  of  the  detailed  items 
supporting  the  total  figures  which  are  given  as  to 
the  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  sorely-tried 
Palatinate — a  decrease  from  something  like  half 
a  million  to  less  than  a  tithe  of  that  number;  or 
in  that  of  electoral  Saxony,  where,  in  the  critical 
years  1631  and  1632,  when  it  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Imperial  and  Liguistic  forces,  more 
than  900,000  lives  are  said  to  have  succumbed  to 
the  sword  or  sickness;  ...  or  of  Franconia,  Gus- 
tavus's  own  chosen  prize,  where  the  population  sank 
so  low  that  monastic  vows  before  the  age  of  60 
had  to  be  prohibited,  the  marriage  of  clerics  was 
stopped,  and  laymen  were  allowed  to  take  two 
wives  each.  .  .  .  Many  men,  women  and  children, 
too,  must  have  been  absorbed  into  that  floating 
element  of  population,  which,  after  being  unhoused 
and  unsettled  by  the  tide  of  the  War,  followed  the 
endless  marches  of  the  armies  as  an  untold  and 
untenable  contingent  of  beggars  and  brigands. 
When  peace  returned,  this  vagabond  part  of  the 
population  was  not  extinguished,  but  waited  to  be 
revived  in  later  days  of  warfare.  .  .  .  Few  economic 
historians  of  the  present  day  and  few  statisticians 
seem  prepared  to  quarrel,  that  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  the  population  of  Germany  had  sunk 
to  one-half  its  previous  total,  or  [)erhaps  between 
one-half  and  two-thirds.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
Schmoller,  the  results  of  whose  investigations,  espe- 
cially for  north-eastern  and  eastern  Germany  are 
authoritative;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  hazard 
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will  be  run  in  accepting  it.    It  was  the  peasantry, 
in   which   of   course   lay   the   real  strength   of   the 
greater    portion    of    the    Empire,   that    beyond    all 
doubt   suffered   most   heavily    from   the   effects   of 
the  War.  .  .  .  With  the  peasant  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  buying  off  the  inroads  of  the  soldiery  by 
power  or  by  payment;   it  is  we  who  have  to  pay 
for  everything  'with  the  skin  off  our  own  bones.' 
Among  the   agricultural   districts  of   Germany,   we 
have  precise  governmental  information  as  to  part 
of  the  rustic  population  of  the  Mark  Bradenburg; 
a  year   or  two  after  the  close  of  the  War,  their 
settlements  were  in  number  less  than  half  of  what 
they  had  been  at  its  commencement,  and  there  was 
at  least  one  county  which  had  lost  all  its  villages 
but  four.  .  .  .  Even  in  those  districts  favoured  by 
nature    like    the    Palatinate    or    Wurtemberg,    or 
blessed  with  a  capable  ruler  like  the  Elector  Charles 
Lewis,   whose   heart   was  set    upon   recalling   both 
landlords  and  peasants  to  the  land  whither  he  had 
himself  returned  with  the  Peace,  labour  was  almost 
impossible   to   obtain,   agricultural  wages  having 
risen  to  four  or  five  times  their  former  height ;  and 
the  peasant  had  long  to  manage  as  he  could  with- 
out labourers — in  other  words,  to  limit  his  produc- 
tion to  what  was  necessary  for  the  bare  subsistence 
of  himself  and  his  family.     During  this  cruel  war, 
the  peasant,  even  if  he  remained  in  his  cottage  on 
the   soil,   instead   of   being   hounded   out  of   it   or 
burnt  down  with  it,  had  not  merely  to  toil  at  the 
desperate   task   of  making   a  livelihood  out   of  his 
imperilled   land.     Besides  the   taxes   and   dues  im- 
posed upon  him  by  native  or  foreign  governments, 
he    was    subjected   to    personal    services    (Froiien) 
which  so  far  from  being  extinguished  by  the  War, 
frequently  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height  during 
its  course,  in  some  places  to  such  a  height  as  to 
convert  the  position  of  the  free  peasant  into  that 
of   serfdom,   while   elsewhere   they    became  so   in- 
tolerable  as  to   empty   the   land   of   its  peasantry. 
[See   also  Sertdom;    I4th-i9th  centuries.]      More- 
over, in  times  of  unrestrained  violence  and  licensed 
illegality,    the    instances    were    numerous    of    the 
actual  expulsion  of  peasants  from  the  lands  which 
they   held   by    the   landlords,   in    order   that    these 
might   possess  themselves   directly   of   the  vacated 
holdings.       This     is     the     notorious     practice     of 
Bauenilegen — a  rough  and  ready  way   of  creating 
large  estates  which  was  to  exercise  a  lasting  influ- 
ence in  parts  of  Germany,  notably  in  Mecklenburg. 
...  In    the    general    bankruptcy    which    prevailed 
after   the   War,   when   the   armies   had   to   be   dis- 
banded, and  the   payments   and   compensations  of 
various    sorts    settled — though    signs    of    financial 
collapse  were  perceptible  both  during  the  War  and 
even    before    its    outbreak — it    was    therefore    not 
astonishing  that   the  peasant  should  be   the  worst 
sufferer.    And  this,  to  whatever  section  of  his  class 
he  belonged:  whether  to  that  bound  to  the  domains 
of   the   several   princes,   or   to    the   estates   of   the 
nobility,  or  to  the  free  peasants  in  their  own  hold- 
ings.    The   peasants'   holdings   were   largely   mort- 
gaged like  the  lands  of  the  nobles  themselves,  the 
mortgagees  being  for  the  most  part  the  capitalists, 
large  or  small,  in  the  towns;  and  now  there  was  a 
general  stoppage  of  payment  and  fear  of  foreclos- 
ing,   because    of    the    profitless    condition    of    hus- 
bandry. .  .  .  Hence,  a  general  state  of  hopeless  in- 
debtedness, in  which  the  peasant,  unable  any  longer 
to  obtain  the  slightest  advance  of  either  money  or 
materials,  was  the  earliest  and  most  certain  to  go 
under.     Within  half-a-dozen  years  from  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  the  problem  had  assumed  such  di- 
mensions that  it   was  brought,  as  a  matter  of  im- 
perial interest,  before  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.    A  sort 
of  tabula:  novoe  was  proclaimed,  a  promise  being 


held  out  to  creditors  who  had  made  loans  to  agri- 
culturists of  various  classes  of  repayment  of  their 
capital  within  ten  years,  and  in  return  the  debtors 
were  relieved  of  three-quarters  of  the  interest  due 
from  them  since  the  troubles  of  the  War  began, 
while  for  the  payment  of  the  remaining  quarter 
they  were  to  be  allowed  a  ten  years'  respite.  But, 
like  many  another  decree  of  the  Diet,  this  decree, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  on  any  firm 
footing,  when  it  was  not  either  anticipated  or  super- 
seded by  the  action  of  particular  governments,  re- 
mained ineffectual.  Although,  then,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  the  intolerable  burden  of  debt  placed 
upon  the  land  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  War, 
but  began  to  weigh  down  the  cultivators  even  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  yet  it  was  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  conflict,  which  thus  crip- 
pled, and  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  paralysed, 
its  most  important  and  widespread  industry,  and 
with  it  the  vitality  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
population.  Let  us  turn  from  the  country  to 
the  towns.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  futile  not  to 
allow  that  some  of  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  all  but  general  downfall  of  the  commercial 
prosperity,  and  hence  of  the  political  influence,  of 
the  German  towns  were  in  operation  already  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  War.  For  many  a  decade 
it  was  only  by  holding  together  at  home  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  territorial  sovereigns  that 
the  fifty-one  free  towns  of  the  Empire  had  pre- 
served their  autonomy  behind  their  ancient  walls; 
and  their  prosperity  had  been  sapped  at  its  base 
ever  since  the  change  in  the  great  trade  routes  of 
the  world  had  set  in  in  the  15th  century,  and  since 
in  the  i6th  the  nations  who  followed  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  as  the  leaders  of  Oceanic 
intercourse — the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish— had  begun  to  distance  German  maritime 
trade.  [The  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  an  end 
to  the  corporate  activity  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
(See  Hansa  towns.)]  .  .  .  The  decay  of  indus- 
try, as  already  observed,  is  even  more  striking  than 
that  of  trade,  though  the  prosperity  of  both  was 
of  course  inseparably  bound  together.  The  former 
was  not  due  to  any  falling  off  in  the  aptitude  of 
the  Germans  as  technical  workmen,  or  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  unwillingness,  fostered  by  the  coii- 
tinued  endurance  of  the  guild-system,  to  make  use 
of  new  inventions  or  improvements,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  machinery ;  but  it  was  intensified 
by  the  continuous  competition  of  other  countries 
not  similarly  hampered  by  a  growing  deficiency  of 
labour.  For  the  cloth  looms  of  Westphalia  and  the 
potteries  of  Hesse  could  no  more  than  the  vine- 
yards and  orchards  of  the  Palatinate  be  worked 
without  labourers;  in  Bavaria  too,  where  the  cloth 
and  linen  manufactures  had  attained  to  considerable 
prosperity,  a  complete  and  lasting  stagnation  had 
set  in  throughout  these  widespread  industries.  In 
Saxony  the  recovery  seems  to  have  been  quicker — 
hastened,  no  doubt,  by  qualities  which  have  always 
distinguished  her  population — intelligence  and  fru- 
gality. [Among  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  decay  of  the  Uni- 
versities. (See  Universities  and  colleges:  1348- 
1826).]  .  .  .  The  political  effects  proper  of  the 
War  .  .  .  had  destroyed  most  of  what  before  its 
outbreak  had  remained  to  recall  the  earlier  and 
more  vigorous  life,  or  substituted  for  it  new  and 
alien  formation.  So  with  its  military  organization, 
which  had  been  rent  in  twain.  So  with  its  con- 
stitutional life,  for  the  Ratisbon  Diet,  abandoning 
all  thoughts  of  reconstruction,  merely  kept  giving 
the  machinery  without  which  the  Empire  would 
have  lacked  even  the  semblance  of  unity.  The 
Emperor  was  driven  back  upon  the  family  policy, 
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which — unless  it  were  in  the  warding  off  of  the 
Eastern  peril — could  no  longer  even  appeal  for  a 
common  endeavour  for  national  ends.  The  princes 
came  to  him  for  his  aUiance — though  a  vague 
prestige  and  the  right  of  conferring  favours  of 
rank  of  place  still  attached  to  it — much  as  they 
came  to  any  other  power;  or  even  resisted  him  in 
combination  with  other  powers,  whose  alliance  they 
had  formally  been  justified  in  seeking.  [See  also 
AuSTRn:  1618-1648.]  .  .  .  The  religious  life 
of  Germany  could  not  but  suffer  from  the  War 
more  than  any  other  side  of  the  national  existence. 
The  gain  secured  by  the  Peace  which  concluded  it 
to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was,  as  has  been 
seen,  marred  by  uncertainties  and  exceptions;  while 
as  to  the  establishment  of  the  several  forms  of 
faith  it  was  the  fiat  of  the  territorial  prince,  not 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  which,  with  certain 
limitations  as  to  foundations  that  were  to  be  left 
untouched  as  from  a  certain  date,  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  determining  authority.  But  the  religious 
life  which  underlay,  or  lay  beyond,  divergent  con- 
fessions of  faith  or  articles  of  belief  could  not  be 
established  or  disestablished,  settled  or  unmoored,  by 
treaties  and  pacifications,  and  this  life  the  War  had 
constantly  spoiled,  broken  and  outraged.  Except, 
in-  a  measure,  in  the  Bohemian  or  earliest  stage  of 
the  War,  and  perhaps  in  the  first  siege  of  Magde- 
burg, and  on  some  similar  occasions  in  Silesia,  the 
Palatinate  and  elsewhere,  the  War  had  even  in  its 
earliest  stages  not  presented  itself  to  the  popula- 
tions in  the  light  of  a  religious  war  so  much  as  in 
that  of  an  endless  series  of  invasions,  occupations, 
devastations,  bringing  with  it  all  the  blankness  as 
well  as  all  the  horrors  belonging  to  a  struggle  car- 
ried on  for  ends  to  which  those  who  suffered  from 
it  were  more  or  less  indifferent,  or,  worst  of  all,  in 
that  of  a  war  carried  on  for  its  own  sake.  Thus 
religion,  with  all  the  emotions  that  nourish  the 
religious  sense,  had  been  largely  thrust  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  conflict,  and  by  some  of  its  agents 
frankly  ignored.  .  .  .  Yet  the  voice  of  religion 
made  heard  its  whisper — here  and  there  its  clear 
admonition — after  the  storms,  and  in  the  intervals 
allowed  by  darkness  and  riot;  and  out  of  the 
spiritual  anarchy  were  born  not  mere  passing  mur- 
murings  or  protests,  but  what  were  to  prove  the 
beginnings  of  new  and  far-reaching  spiritual  move- 
ments in  the  land.  .  .  .  The  age  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  is  that  in  which  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  Germany  reached  its  lowest  depths. 
The  superstitious  notions  and  misbelief  which  the 
the  Protestant  Reformation  had  not  only  been 
unsuccessful  in  overcoming,  but  which  it  had  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  advance — at  times  almost 
under  its  protection — the  belief  in  magic  and  witch- 
craft, and  in  the  grotesque  extravagances  of  astrol- 
ogy and  alchemy — had  corrupted  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  had  invaded  the  prov- 
ince of  science —  .  .  .  and  Kepler  taught  that  each 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  possessed  a  soul  of  its  own ; 
had  permeated  the  art  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine; and,  in  the  case  of  the  peasantry,  had  con- 
gealed themselves  into  a  mass  of  tenets  which 
might  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a  distinct  re- 
ligion. .  .  .  Pietism  has  been  held  to  have  first 
taken  its  origin  in  a  period  partly  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  War,  it  was  nevertheless  in  the  Lu- 
theran body  and  on  German  soil  that  it  attained 
to  its  first  continuous  growth." — A.  W.  Ward, 
Effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (Institution  of 
Great  Biitain,  Proceedings,  i'.  20,  Mar.  8,  1012, 
PP-  372-377.  380,  .3Q3-,^o5,  397'. 

1648. — Peace  of  Westphalia. — Cession  of  Al- 
sace to  France. — Separation  of  Switzerland 
from  the   empire. — Loosening   of   the   constitu- 


tional bonds  of  the  empire. — "The  opening  of 
the  peace  negotiations  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  enemies  was  .  .  .  fixed  for  the  25th  of  March, 
1642,  and  the  cities  of  Minister  and  Osnabriick  as 
the  places  of  the  sitting;  but  neither  in  this  year 
nor  in  the  next  did  it  take  place.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1644  that  in  the  former  of  the  cities" 
were  assembled  the  following:  The  Papal  Nuncio 
and  the  envoy  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  acting  as 
mediators,  two  imperial  ambassadors,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  three  of  Spain,  and  the 
Catholic  Electors;  later  came  also  the  Catholic 
Princes.  To  Osnabriick,  Sweden  sent  two  ambas- 
sadors and  France  three,  while  the  Electors,  the 
German  Princes  and  the  imperial  cities  were  rep- 
resented. Questions  of  etiquette,  which  demanded 
prior  settlement,  occupied  months,  and  serious 
matters  when  reached  were  dealt  with  slowly  and 
jealously,  with  many  interruptions.  It  was  not 
until  the  24th  of  October,  1648,  that  the  articles 
of  peace  forming  the  two  treaties  of  Mijnster  and 
Osnabriick,  and  known  together  as  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  were  signed  by  all  the  negotiators  at 
Miinster.  The  more  important  of  the  provisions  of 
the  two  instruments  were  the  following:  "To 
France  was  secured  the  perpetual  possession  of  the 
Bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  as  also 
Moyenvic  and  Pignerol,  with  the  right  to  keep  a 
garrison  in  Philipsburg,  and  finally  Breisach,  Alsace, 
with  its  ten  imperial  cities,  and  the  Sundgau.  The 
Emperor  bound  himself  to  gain  the  assent  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  of  Tyrol  and  Spain,  to  this 
last-named  cession.  France  made  good  to  the 
Archduke  this  loss  by  the  payment  of  3,000,000 
francs.  Although  it  was  not  expressly  provided 
that  the  connection  with  the  Empire  of  the  Ger- 
man provinces  ceded  to  France  should  be  dissolved, 
yet  the  separation  became,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
complete  one.  The  Emperor  did  not  summon  the 
Kings  of  France  to  the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  latter  made  no  demand  for  such  summons.  .  .  . 
In  relation  to  Italy,  the  French  treaty  provided 
that  the  peace  concluded  in  1631  [see  Italy:  1627- 
1631]  should  remain  in  force,  except  the  part  relat- 
ing to  Pignerol."  ["Pinerolo  was  definitely  put 
under  the  French  overlordship." — G.  W.  Kitchin, 
History  of  France,  v.  3,  p.  gS].  Switzerland  was 
made  independent  of  the  German  Empire;  but  the 
Circle  of  .Burgundy  [the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
Franche-Comte]  was  still  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  between 
France  gnd  Spain,  in  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empire  were  to  take  no  part,  was  to  be  included 
in  the  peace.  No  aid  was  to  be  rendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  against  France,  although  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empire  were  left  free  to  mediate 
for  him  a  peace.  Sweden  received  Hither  Pom- 
erania,  including  the  Island  of  Riigen,  from  Further 
Pomerania  the  Island  of  Wollin  and  several  cities, 
with  their  surroundings,  among  which  were  Stettin, 
as  also  the  expectancy  of  Further  Pomerania  in 
case  of  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 
Furthermore,  it  received  the  city  of  Wismar.  in 
Mecklenburg,  and  the  Bishoprics  of  Bremen  [sec- 
ularized and  made  a  Grand  Duchy]  and  Verden, 
with  reservation  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  city  of  Bremen,  Sweden  was  to  hold  all  the 
ceded  territory  as  feudal  tenures  of  the  Empire,  and 
be  represented  for  them  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  .  .  . 
Brandenburg  received  for  its  loss  of  Pomerania  the 
Bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden,  and  Cam.in,  and 
the  expectancy  of  that  of  Magdeburg  as  soon  as 
this  should  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  its 
Administrator,  the  Saxon  Prince,  although  the  four 
bailiwicks  separated  from  it  were  to  remain  with 
Saxony  as  provided  in  the  Peace  of  Prague.  .  .  . 
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The  house  of  Brunswick-Liineberg  was  to  renounce 
its  right  to  the  coadjutorship  of  Magdeburg, 
Bremen,  Halberstadt,  and  Ratzeburg,  and,  in  return 
for  this  renunciation,  was  to  alternate  with  a 
Catholic  prelate  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Osnabriick.  ...  To  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
was  conveyed  the  Electorate,  together  with  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family  of 
the  line  of  William,  for  which  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  surrender  to  the  Emperor  the  account 
of  the  13,000,000  florins  which  he  had  made  for 
the  e.xecution  of  the  sentence  against  the  Pals- 
grave Frederic.  To  the  Palsgrave,  Charles  Lewis, 
son  of  the  proscribed  Elector  [Frederic,  who  had 
died  in  16,52],  was  given  back  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
while  a  new  Electorate,  the  eighth,  was  created  for 
him.  .  .  .  There  were  numerous  provisions  relating 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Dukes  of  Wiirtemberg,  the 
Margraves  of  Baden,  and  the  Counts  of  Nassau 
and  those  of  Hanau  to  several  parts  of  the  terri- 
tories which  either  belonged  to  them  or  were  con- 
tested. A  general  amnesty  was  indeed  provided, 
and  every  one  was  to  be  restored  to  the  possession 
of  the  lands  which  he  had  held  before  the  war. 
This  general  article  was,  however,  limited  by  vari- 
ous special  provisions,  as  that  in  relation  to  the 
Palsgrave,  and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  Austria  at 
aU.  .  .  .  Specially  important  are  the  sections  which 
relate  to  the  settlement  of  religious  grievances. 
The  treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Augsburg  religious 
peace  were  confirmed;  the  ist  of  January,  1624, 
was  fixed  as  the  time  which  was  to  govern  mutual 
reclamations  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants; both  parties  were  secured  the  right  to  all 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  whether  in  mediate  or 
immediate  connection  with  the  Empire,  which  they 
severally  held  in  possession  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1624;  if  any  such  had  been  taken  from 
them  after  this  date,  restoration  was  to  be  made, 
unless  otherwise  specially  provided.  The  ecclesi- 
astical Reservation  was  acknowledged  by  the  Prot- 
estants, and  Protestant  holders  of  ecclesiastical 
property  were  freely  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
Diets.  The  right  of  reformation  was  conceded  to 
the  Estates,  and  permission  to  emigrate  to  the  sub- 
ject; while  it  was  at  the  same  time  provided  that, 
if  in  1624  Protestant  subjects  of  Catholic  Princes, 
or  the  reverse,  enjoyed  freedom  of  religion,  this 
right  should  not  in  the  future  be  diminished.  It 
was  specially  granted  for  Silesia  that  all  the  con- 
cessions which  had  been  made  before  the  war  to  the 
Dukes  of  Liegnitz,  Miinsterburg,  and  Oels,  and  to 
the  city  of  Breslau,  relating  to  the  free  e.xercise  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  should  remain  in  force. 
.  .  .  Finally,  the  Reformed — that  is,  the  adherents 
of  Calvinism — were  placed  upon  the  same  ground 
with  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  it  was 
provided  that  if  a  Lutheran  Estate  of  the  Empire 
should  become  a  Calvinist,  or  the  reverse,  his  sub- 
jects should  not  be  forced  to  change  with  their 
Prince." — A.  Gindely,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  V.  2,  ch.  10. — "The  emperor,  in  his  own  name 
and  in  behalf  of  his  family  and  the  empire,  ceded 
the  full  sovereignty  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace, 
with  the  prefecture  of  Haguenau,  or  the  ten  towns 
[Haguenau,  Schelestadt,  Weissemburgh,  Colmar, 
Landau,  Oberenheim,  Rosheim,  Munster  in  the  Val 
de  St.  Gregoire,  Kaiserberg,  and  Turingheim],  and 
their  dependencies.  But  by  one  of  those  contradic- 
tions, which  are  common  in  treaties,  when  both 
parties  wish  to  preserve  their  respective  claims, 
another  article  was  introduced,  binding  the  king  of 
France  to  leave  the  ecclesiastics  and  immediate 
nobility  of  those  provinces  in  the  immediacy  which 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  with  regard  to  the 
Roman  empire,   and  not  to  pretend  to  any  sov- 


ereignty over  them,  but  to  remain  content  with 
such  rights  as  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Yet  this  was  again  contradicted  by  a  declaration, 
that  this  exception  should  not  derogate  from  the 
supreme  sovereignty  before  yielded  to  the  king  of 
France." — W.  Coxe,  History  oj  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, V.  2,  ch.  5q. — "Respecting  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty due  to  the  princes  and  the  relations  of  the 
states  of  the  empire  with  the  emperor,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  contained  such  regulations  as  must  in 
the  course  of  time  produce  a  still  greater  relaxa- 
tion of  those  ties,  already  partially  loosened,  which 
held  together  the  empire  in  one  entirety.  ...  At 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  independence  of  the 
princes  was  made  completely  legal.  They  received 
the  entire  right  of  sovereignty  over  their  territory, 
together  with  the  power  of  making  war,  concluding 
peace,  and  forming  aUiances  among  themselves,  as 
well  as  with  foreign  powers,  provided  such  alliances 
were  not  to  the  injury  of  the  empire.  But  what  a 
feeble  obstacle  must  this  clause  have  presented? 
For  henceforward,  if  a  prince  of  the  empire,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  power,  became 
hostile  to  the  emperor,  he  could  immediately  avail 
himself  of  the  pretext  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  empire,  the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  and  the 
liberty  of  Germany.  And  in  order  that  the  said 
pretext  might,  with  some  appearance  of  right,  be 
made  available  on  every  occasion,  foreigners  estab- 
lished themselves  as  the  guardians  of  the  empire; 
and  accordingly  France  and  Sweden  took  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  legislating  as  guar- 
antees not  only  for  the  Germanic  constitution,  but 
for  everything  else  that  was  concluded  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  at  Munster  and  Osnabriick.  Added  to 
this,  in  reference  to  the  imperial  cities,  whose  rights 
had  hitherto  never  been  definitively  fixed,  it  was 
now  declared  that  they  should  always  be  included 
under  the  head  of  the  other  states,  and  that  they 
should  command  a  decisive  voice  in  the  diets; 
thenceforth,  therefore,  their  votes  and  those  of 
the  other  states — the  electoral  and  other  princes — 
should  be  of  equal  validity." — F.  Kohlrausch,  His- 
tory of  Germany,  ch.  26. — See  also  Westphalia, 
Peace  of. — Peace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces  was  embodied  in  a  separate  treaty,  but 
negotiated  at  Miinster,  and  concluded  and  signed 
a  few  months  earlier  in  the  same  year.  The  war 
between  Spain  and  France  went  on.  See  Nether- 
lands:  1648. 

1648. — Effects  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  on 
the  empire. — It  becomes  a  loose  confederacy 
and  purely  German. — "It  may  ...  be  said  of 
this  famous  peace,  as  of  the  other  so-called  'funda- 
mental law  of  the  Empire,'  the  Golden  Bull,  that 
it  did  no  more  than  legalize  a  condition  of  things 
already  in  existence,  but  which  by  being  legalized 
acquired  new  importance.  .  .  .  While  the  political 
situation,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  had  changed 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  eyes  with 
which  men  regarded  it  had  changed  still  more. 
Never  by  their  fiercest  enemies  in  earlier  times,  not 
once  by  the  Popes  or  Lombard  republicans  in  the 
heat  of  their  strife  with  the  Franconian  and  Swa- 
bian  Caesars,  had  the  Emperors  been  reproached 
as  mere  German  kings,  or  their  claim  to  be  the 
lawful  heirs  of  Rome  denied.  The  Protestant  jur- 
ists of  the  i6th  or  rather  of  the  17th  century  were 
the  first  persons  who  ventured  to  scoff  at  the  pre- 
tended lordship  of  the  world,  and  declare  their 
Empire  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  German  mon- 
archy, in  dealing  with  which  no  superstitious  rev- 
erence need  prevent  its  subjects  from  making  the 
best  terms  they  could  for  themselves,  and  control- 
ling a  sovereign  whose  religious  predilections  made 
him  the   friend  of   their  enemies.  ...  It   was  by 
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these  views  .  .  .  that  the  states,  or  rather  France 
and  Sweden  acting  on  their  behalf,  were  guided  in 
the  negotiations  of  Osnabriick  and  Miinster.  By  ex- 
torting a  full  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  all 
the  princes.  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  in  their 
respective  territories,  they  bound  the  Emperor 
from  any  direct  interference  with  the  administra- 
tion, either  in  particular  districts  or  throughout  the 
Empire.  All  affairs  of  public  importance,  including 
the  rights  of  making  war  or  peace,  of  levying  con- 
tributions, raising  troops,  building  fortresses,  passing 
or  interpreting  laws,  were  henceforth  to  be  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Diet.  .  .  .  Both  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  were  declared  free  from  all 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  or  any  Catholic  prelate. 
Thus  the  last  link  which  bound  Germany  to  Rome 
was  snapped,  the  last  of  the  principles  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Empire  had  existed  was  abandoned. 
For  the  Empire  now  contained  and  recognized  as 
its  members  persons  who  formed  a  visible  body  at 
open  war  with  the  Holy  Roman  Church ;  and  its 
constitution  admitted  schismatics  to  a  full  share  in 
all  those  civil  rights  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of 'the  early  Middle  Age,  could  be  enjoyed 
by  no  one  who  was  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
therefore  an  abrogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  theory  of  Church  and  State  with  which 
the  name  of  Rome  was  associated.  And  in  this 
light  was  it  regarded  by  Pope  Innocent  X.,  who 
commanded  his  legate  to  protest  against  it,  and 
subsequently  declared  it  void  by  the  bull  'Zelo 
domus  Dei.'  .  .  .  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  is  an 
era  in  imperial  history  not  less  clearly  marked  than 
the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great,  or  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.  As  from  the  days  of  Maximilian  it 
had  borne  a  mixed  or  transitionaj  character, 
well  expressed  by  the  name  Romano-Germanic, 
so  henceforth  it  is  in  everything  but  title  purely 
and  solely  a  German  Empire,  Properly,  in- 
deed, it  was  no  longer  an  empire  at  all,  but 
a  Confederation,  and  that  of  the  loosest  sort. 
For  it  had  no  common  treasury,  no  efficient  com- 
mon tribunals,  no  means  of  coercing  a  refractory 
member;  its  states  were  of  different  religions,  were 
governed  according  to  different  forms,  were 
administered  judicially  and  financially  without  any 
regard  to  each  other.  .  .  .  There  were  300  petty 
principalities  between  the  Alps  and  the  Baltic,  each 
with  its  own  laws,  its  own  courts,  ...  its  little 
armies,  its  separate  coinage,  its  tolls  and  custom- 
houses on  the  frontier,  its  crowd  of  meddlesome 
and  pedantic  officials.  .  .  .  This  vicious  system, 
which  paralyzed  the  trade,  the  literature,  and  the 
political  thought  of  Germany,  had  been  forming 
itself  for  some  time,  but  did  not  become  fully  estab- 
lished until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  emanci- 
pating the  princes  from  imperial  control,  had  made 
them  despots  in  their  own  territories." — J.  Bryce, 
Holy   Roman  empire,  ch.   ig. 

1648-1705. — After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. — 
French  influence  in  the  empire. — Creation  of  the 
ninth  elector. — After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III  "passed 
in  tranquillity.  ...  He  caused  his  son  to  be  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand 
IV.;  but  the  young  prince,  already  king  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary,  preceded  him  to  the  tomb, 
and  left  the  question  of  the  succession  to  be  decided 
by  a  diet.  Ferdinand  III.  died  in  1657.  .  .  .  The 
interregnum,  and,  indeed,  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Ferdinand,  showed  the  alarming 
preponderance  of  the  influence  gained  by  France 
in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  the  consequent 
criminality  of  the  princes  who  had  first  invoked 
the  assistance  of  that  power.     Her  recent  victories. 


her  character  as  joint  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  and  the  contiguity  of  her  possessions 
to  the  stales  of  the  empire,  encouraged  her  ministers 
to  demand  the  imperial  crown  for  the  youthful 
Louis  XIV.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  electors  were  gained,  by  that  mon- 
arch's gold,  to  espouse  his  views.  .  .  .  Fortunately 
lor  Germany  and  for  Europe,  the  electors  of  Treves, 
Brandenburg,  and  Saxony  were  too  patriotic  to 
sanction  this  infatuated  proposal;  they  threatened 
to  elect  a  native  prince  of  their  own  authority, — a 
menace  which  caused  the  rest  to  co-operate  with 
them ;  so  that,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations, 
Leopold,  son  of  the  late  emperor,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  of  Hungary,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  dignity. 
His  reign  was  one  of  great  humiliation  to  his  house 
and  to  the  empire.  Without  talents  for  govern- 
ment, without  generosity,  feeble,  bigoted,  and  pusil- 
lanimous, he  was  little  qualified  to  augment  the 
glory  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Throughout  his  long 
reign  [1657-1705],  he  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ness, on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  series  of  the  most 
unprovoked,  wanton,  and  unprincipled  usurpations 
ever  recorded  in  history.  .  .  .  Internally,  the  reign 
of  Leopold  affords  some  interesting  particulars. 
.  .  .  Not  the  least  is  the  establishment  of  a  ninth 
electoral  dignity  in  favour  of  Ernest  -\ugustus, 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  who  then  became 
(1692)  the  first  elector  of  Hanover.  This  was  the 
act  of  Leopold,  in  return  for  important  aid  in 
money  and  troops  from  two  princes  of  that  house; 
but  it  could  not  be  effected  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  electoral  body,  who  long  resisted  it. 
.  .  .  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  diet,  at- 
tended, not  by  the  electors  in  person,  but  by  their 
representatives,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  Leopold's  reign." — S.  A.  Dunham,  History 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  v.  3,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. — See 
also  Diet,  Germanic. 

1648-1715. — Relations  of  Austria,  Germany 
and  France  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War. — "The 
whole  shamefulness  of  this  disintegration  of  Ger- 
many, showed  itself  in  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
empire.  .  .  .  Right  under  the  greedy  hands  of 
France  lay  the  weakest,  the  most  unguarded  mem- 
bers of  the  empire.  .\\\  along  that  priest-avenue 
the  Rhine,  from  Miinster  and  Osnabriick  up  to 
Constance,  stretched  a  confused  mass  of  tiny  states, 
incapable  of  in  any  way  seriously  arming  them- 
selves, compelled  to  betray  their  country  through 
the  feeling  of  their  own  utter  weakness.  .Mmost 
all  the  Rhenish  courts  held  pensions  from  Ver- 
sailles. .  .  .  Fully  one-third  of  Germany  served  in 
the  wars  of  the  empire  as  a  dead  burden.  .  .  .  The 
weakness  of  Germany  was  to  blame  for  the  new 
growth  of  power  in  Austria  and  France;  ...  the 
foreigners  laughed  at  the  'querclles  allemandes'  and 
the  'misere  alleraande';  the  Frenchman  Bonhours 
mockingly  asked  the  question  if  it  was  possible 
that  a  German  could  have  intellect.  ...  As  the 
born  antagonist  of  the  old  order  of  things  in 
Europe,  the  basis  of  which  was  Germany's  weak- 
ness, Prussia  stood  in  a  world  of  enemies  whose 
mutual  jealousies  formed  her  only  safeguard.  She 
was  without  any  natural  ally,  for  the  German 
nation  had  not  yet  come  to  understand  this  bud- 
ding power.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  House  of  Savoy  was 
able  to  tread  its  way  through  the  superiority  of  the 
Hapsburgs  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Bourbons 
on  the  other,  so  did  Prussia,  although  immeas- 
urably harder  pressed,  have  to  find  a  path  for 
herself  between  .Austria  and  France,  between  Sweden 
and  Poland,  between  the  maritime  powers  and  the 
inert  mass  of  the  German  empire.  She  had  to  use 
every  means  of  remorseless  egoism,  always  ready 
to   change  front,  always  with   two   strings  to  her 
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bow.  The  electorate  of  Brandenburg  felt  to  the 
very  marrow  of  its  being  how  deeply  foreign  ideas 
had  eaten  into  Germany.  All  the  disorganized 
forces  .  .  .  which  opposed  the  strong  lead  of  the 
new  monarchy  placed  their  faith  in  foreign  help. 
Dutch  garrisons  \wre  stationed  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  favored  the  struggle  of  the  Cleve  estates 
against  their  German  lords.  The  diets  of  Magde- 
burg and  of  the  electoral  Mark  counted  on  Austria. 
.  .  .  Frederick  William  broke  down  the  barriers  of 
the  Netherlanders  in  the  German  Northwest ;  he 
drove  their  troops  from  Clcve  and  from  East  Fries- 
land.  .  .  .  Then  he  called  out  to  the  deaf  nation 
his  warning  words,  'Remember  that  you  are  Ger- 
mans,' and  sought  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  the 
soil  of  the  empire.  Twice  did  the  ill-will  of 
France  and  Austria  succeed  in  robbing  the  Bran- 
denburg prince  of  the  reward  of  his  victories,  of  the 
rule  in  Pomerania:  the  fame  of  the  day  at  Fehr- 
bellin  [see  Brandenburg:  1640-1088]  they  could 
not  take  from  him.  .  .  .  When  the  republic  of  the 
Netherlands  threatened  to  fall  before  the  attack  of 
Louis  XIV,  Brandenburg  caught  the  raised  arm  of 
the  conqueror  [see  Netherlands:  1674-1678]. 
Frederick  William  carried  on  the  only  serious  war 
that  the  empire  ventured  on  for  the  recovery  of 
Alsace  [see  Austria:  1672-1714].  .  .  .  With  the 
rise  of  Prussia  began  the  long  bloody  work  of 
freeing  Germany  from  foreign  rule.  ...  In  this  one 
state  there  awoke  again,  still  half  unconscious  as  if 
drunken  with  long  sleep,  the  old  hearty  pride  in 
the  fatherland.  .  .  .  The  House  of  Hapsburgh 
recognized  earlier  than  the  Hohenzollerns  did  them- 
selves how  hostile  this  modern  North  German  state 
was  to  the  old  constitution  of  the  Holy  Empire. 
In  Silesia,  in  Pomerania,  in  the  Jiilich-Cleve  war  of 
succession — everywhere  Austria  stood  and  looked 
with  distrust  on  its  dangerous  rival.  .  .  .  Equally 
dangerous  to  Hapsburgh  and  to  the  German  em- 
pire were  the  French  and  the  Turks;  how  natural 
was  it  for  Hapsburgh  to  seek  support  from  Ger- 
many, to  involve  the  empire  in  its  wars,  to  use  it 
as  a  bulwark  towards  the  west  or  for  diversions 
against  France  in  case  the  Turks  threatened  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  [See  Hungary:  1668-1683.]  .  .  . 
Only  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  common 
action  the  Austrian  policy,  under  a  more  central- 
ized guidance  and  backed  by  a  firmer  tradition, 
looked  out  for  its  own  advantage  better  than  did 
the  German  empire — loose,  heavy,  and  without  con- 
sistent leadership.  When  the  might  of  Louis  XIV 
began  to  oppress  Germany  the  policy  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  was  to  remain  for  a  long  time  lukewarm  and 
inactive.  This  policy  led  Austria  indeed  even  to 
make  a  league  with  France  and,  when  she  did  at 
last  decide  to  help  the  great  elector  of  Branden- 
burg against  the  enemy  of  the  empire,  this  hap- 
pened so  charily  and  equivocally  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  doubt  whether  the  Austrian  army  was  not 
placed  there  to  keep  watch  over  the  Brandenburg 
forces  or  even  to  positively  hinder  their  advance. 
An  Austrian  writer  himself  assures  us  that  Mon- 
tecuculi  was  in  secret  commanded  only  to  make  a 
show  of  using  his  weapons  against  the  French.  For 
a  long  time  Austria  stood  by  inactive  while  the 
Reannexations  [see  France:  i67q-i68il  were  going 
on.  .  .  .  The  whole  war  as  conducted  by  Austria 
on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  West  [see  Austria:  1672- 
17 14]  was  languid  and  sleepy;  the  empire  and  in- 
dividual warlike  princes  were  left  to  protect  them- 
selves. What  an  entirely  different  display  of  power 
did  Austria  make  when  it  was  a  question  of  fight- 
ing for  its  own  dynastic  interests!" — H.  von  Trei- 
tschke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  iQten  Jahrhunderl 
(tr.  from  the  German),  v.  i,  pp.  21-23. — "As  in 
the  wars  so  in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  the  sep- 


aration of  the  Austrian  dynastic  interests  from  the 
advantage  and  needs  of  the  German  empire  often 
enough  came  to  light.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
vert to  the  attitude  which  the  emperor's  diplomacy 
took  at  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick  [see  Nimeguen, 
Peace  of;  France:  1697].  ■  .  .  When  in  the 
conferences  at  Gertruidcnburg  (1710)  Louis  XIV 
was  reduced  to  being  willing  not  only  to  give  up 
the  'Reannexations'  and  Strassburg  but  even  to  re- 
store Alsace  and  the  fortress  of  Valenciennes,  it  was 
also  not  the  interests  of  the  empire  but  solely  those 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  which  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  these  offers  and  to  the  continuance  of  a 
war  by  which,  as  it  turned  out  eventually,  not  one 
of  these  demands  was  gained." — L.  Hiiusser,  Deut- 
sche Geschichte  {tr.  from  the  German),  v.  i,  p. 
23. — "Louis  XIV  regarded  himself  not  exactly  as 
enemy  of  the  German  empire  and  of  the  imperial 
power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  but  rather  as  a 
pretendant  to  the  throne.  As  he  explains  it  in  the 
political  directions  meant  for  his  son,  the  empire 
of  the  West,  the  heritage  of  Charles  the  Great,  be- 
longs not  of  right  to  the  Germans  but  to  the  kings 
who  are  crowned  at  Rheims." — Ibid.,  v.  1,  p.  509. 
1648-1780.  —  Austrian  incubus.  —  Growth  of 
Austrian  territory  at  the  expense  of  a  united 
empire. — Germany  retarded  by  the  medievalism 
of  its  ruling  state. — "Before  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  the  territories  of  the  German  Hapsburghs 
were  not  very  considerable.  The  greatest  part  of 
Hungary  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  the  Tyrol 
belonged  to  a  collateral  line,  and,  in  the  other 
provinces,  the  independence  of  the  Nobility  was 
much  stronger  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  Arch- 
dukes. The  Nobles  were  all  zealous  protest-ants,  so 
that  a  monarchical  power  could  only  be  created 
after  a  victory  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  the  first 
time  since  1621,  the  crown  was  seen  in  these  re- 
gions to  assume  a  really  dominant  position.  Efforts 
in  this  direction  had  been  zealously  carried  on  since 
1648;  the  Tyrolese  Estates  now  lost  their  most 
important  privileges;  and,  above  all,  the  Emperor 
succeeded,  by  the  help  of  Polish  and  German 
troops,  in  driving  out  the  Turks  from  Hungary, 
and  at  the  same  time  crushing  the  national  free- 
dom of  the  Magyars  with  frightful  bloodshed.  By 
these  victories  the  Monarchy  gained,  in  the  first 
place,  a  large  increase  of  territory — which  placed  it 
nearly  on  a  level  with  France.  In  the  second  place 
it  acquired  at  home  the  power  of  raising  as  many 
taxes  and  soldiers  as  were  necessary  to  increase  the 
army  to  the  extent  of  its  wishes;  and  of  distribut- 
ing its  officials  and  troops — without  distinction  of 
nation — as  imperial  servants,  throughout  its  do- 
minions. And  thus  it  secured  submission  at  home 
and  disposable  strength  for  its  operations  abroad. 
Here  it  stopped  short,  .^s  it  had  no  national,  and, 
consequently,  no  warm  and  natural  relation  to  any 
of  its  provinces — which  were  merely  used  as  passive 
ton's  to  promote  the  lofty  aims  of  the  Hapsburgh 
family — the  Government  had  no  intention  of  using 
its  power  at  home  for  the  furtherance  of  the  public 
good,  or  the  building  up  of  a  generally  useful  Ad- 
ministration. The  Nobility  had  no  longer  the 
strength  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Crown  for 
men  and  money,  but  it  still  retained  exemption 
from  taxes,  the  jurisdiction  and  police  among  its 
own  peasants,  and  a  multitude  of  feudal  rights, 
which,  often  enough,  degraded  the  peasant  to  the 
condition  of  a  serf,  and  everywhere  bound  down 
agricBlture  in  the  most  galling  bonds.  Of  manu- 
factures there  were  little  or  none;  trade  was  carried 
on  on  the  system  of  guilds.  The  State  officials  ex- 
ercised but  little  influence  over  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Communes,  or  Provinces;  and  the  privileged 
orders  had  full  liberty  to  prosecute  their  own  in- 
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terests  among  their  inferiors  with  inconsiderate 
selfishness.  In  this  aristocracy,  the  Church,  from 
its  wealth  and  its  close  internal  unity,  assumed  the 
first  place;  and  its  superior  importance  was  still 
farther  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  chief 
bond  of  unity  between  the  otherwise  so  loosely 
compacted  portions  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
Church  attached  the  Nobility  to  the  Government; 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  estates  of  the  Nobles  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  new  possessors  who  had  received 
them  as  a  reward  for  being  good  catholics. 
The  Church,  too,  taught  all  the  youth  of  the  Em- 
pire— in  all  its  different  languages — obedience  to 
the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  and  received  from  the 
Crown,  in  return,  exclusive  control  of  the  national 
education.  It  formed,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
nationalities,  a  sort  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  Crown,  in  return, 
excluded  all  non-catholic  opinions  from  the  schools, 
from  literature  and  religion.  Austria,  therefore, 
continued  to  be  catholic,  even  after  1648;  and  by 
this  we  mean,  not  only  that  its  Princes  were  per- 
sonally devout — or  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
supported  in  the  performance  of  their  spiritual 
functions — or  that  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
were  liberally  supported — but  also  that  the  State 
directed  its  policy  according  to  ecclesiastical  views, 
made  use  of  the  Church  for  political  purposes,  and 
crushed  every  movement  hostile  to  it  in  all  other 
spheres  of  the  national  life.  In  Austria,  therefore, 
it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  theological  differ- 
ences, but  of  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive 
points  of  distinction  between  the  mediaeval  and  the 
modern  world.  Austria  was  still,  in  its  whole  na- 
ture, a  Mediaeval  State  or  Confederacy  of  States. 
The  consequences  of  this  condition  were  most 
strikingly  seen  in  its  relation  to  Germany.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  a  complete  separation,  in 
regarci  to  all  mental  and  spiritual  matters,  be- 
tween the  great  body  of  the  Empire,  and  its  power- 
ful Eastern  member.  This  was  the  period  in  which 
Germany  was  awaking  to  a  new  intellectual  life  in 
modern  Europe,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  its 
modern  science  in  every  branch — in  History  and 
Statistics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Jurisprudence 
and  Philosophy — and  assuming  by  its  Literature, 
an  equal  rank  with  other  nations  in  national  refine- 
ment and  civilization.  By  the  works  of  genius 
which  this  period  produced  Austria  remained  en- 
tirely uninfluenced;  and  it  has  been  said,  that 
Werther  had  only  been  made  known  to  the  Vien- 
nese in  the  form  of  fireworks  in  the  Prater.  The 
literary  policy  allowed  no  seed  of  modern  culture 
to  enter  the  Empire;  and  the  Jesuit  schools  had 
rendered  the  soil  unfit  for  its  reception.  All  the 
progress  of  German  civilization,  at  this  period,  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the 
mind  in  art  and  science.  The  education  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  though  unsurpassed  where 
the  object  is  to  prepare  men  for  a  special  purpose, 
commences  by  disowning  individual  peculiarities, 
and  the  right  of  a  man  to  choose  his  own  career. 
There  was,  at  this  time,  no  other  characteristic  of 
an  Austrian  than  an  entire  estrangement  from  the 
progress  of  the  German  mind.  .  .  .  The  progress 
of  the  people  in  science  and  art,  in  politics  and 
military  strength,  was  only  seen  in  the  larger  secular 
territories,  which,  after  1648,  enjoyed  their  own 
sovereignty ;  and  even  these  were  checked  in  their 
movements  at  every  step  by  the  remnants  of  the 
Imperial  Constitution.  The  Members  of  the  Empire 
alone,  in  whom  the  decaying  remains  of  Mediaeval 
existence  still  lingered  on — the  Ecclesiastical 
Princes — the  small  Counts — the  Imperial  Knights 
and  the  Imperial   Towns, — clung   to   the   Emperor 


and  the  Imperial  Diet,  in  these,  partly  from  their 
small  extent  of  territory,  partly  from  the  inefficiency 
of  their  institutions,  neither  active  industrv,  nor 
public  spirit,  nor  national  pride,  were  to  be  found. 
In  all  which  tended  to  elevate  the  nation,  and  raise 
its  hopes  for  the  future,  they  took,  at  this  period, 
as  little  part  as  Austria  herself.  .  .  .  The  Imperial 
constitution,  therefore,  was  inwardly  decayed,  and 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  internal  growth  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .  There  was  the  same  divergence  be- 
tween Austria  and  Germany  with  respect  to  their 
foreign  interests,  as  we  have  obsen'cd  in  their  in- 
ternal relations.  After  the  Turks  had  been  driven 
from  Hungary,  and  the  Swedes  from  the  half  of 
Pomerania,  Germany  had  only  two  neighbours 
whom  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
watch,— the  Poles  and  the  French.  In  the  South, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  no  interests  in  opposition 
to  Italy,  except  the  protection  of  its  frontier  by 
the  possession  or  the  neutrality  of  the  .Alpine 
passes.  And  yet  it  was  just  towards  Italy  that  the 
eyes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  been  uninter- 
ruptedly directed  for  centuries  past.  The  favourite 
traditions  of  the  family,  and  their  political  and 
ecclesiastical  interest  in  securing  the  support  of  the 
Pope,  and  thereby  that  of  the  Clergy,  constantly 
impelled  them  to  consolidate  and  extend  their 
dominion  in  that  country.  .'\11  other  considerations 
yielded  to  this;  and  this  is  intelligible  enough  from 
an  Austrian  point  of  view ;  but  it  was  not  on  that 
account  less  injurious  to  the  German  Empire.  How 
strikingly  was  this  opposition  of  interests  displayed 
at  the  end  of  the  glorious  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, when  the  Emperor  rejected  a  peace  which 
would  have  restored  Strasburg  and  Alsace  to  the 
Empire,  because  only  Naples,  and  not  Sicily  also, 
was  offered  to  Austria !  How  sharply  defined  to 
the  same  relations  present  themselves  to  our  view, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  at  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1738! — on  which  occasion  the 
Emperor — in  order  at  least  to  gain  Tuscany,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Naples, — gave  up  Lor- 
raine to  the  French,  without  even  consulting  the 
Empire,  which  he  had  dragged  into  the  war.  Aus- 
tria thus  maintained  a  predominant  influence  in 
Italy;  but  the  Empire,  during  the  whole  century 
after  the  Peace  of  WestphaUa,  did  not  obtain  a 
single  noteworthy  advantage  over  France.  How 
much  more  was  this  the  case  with  respect  to  Po- 
land, which  during  the  whole  period  of  the  religious 
wars  had  been  the  most  zealous  ally  of  Spain  and 
the  Hapsburgs,  and  which  subsequently  seemed  to 
threaten  no  danger  to  .Austrian  interests." — H.  von 
Sybel,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  v.  i,  bk. 
2,  ch.  I. 

1658. — Election  of  the  emperor,  Leopold  I. 

1660-1664. — Renewed  war  with  the  Turks. — 
Victory  of  St.  Gothard. — Transylvania  liberated. 
— Twenty  years'  truce.     See  Hungary:  1660-1664. 

1662. — Fixed  contributions  instituted  for  sup- 
port of  standing  army.  See  Taxation:  Growth 
from  earliest  times. 

1663-1727. — Pietistic  movement  in  education. 
See   Education:   Modern:    1663-1727. 

1668-1683. — War  of  Austria  and  Poland 
against  Turkey  and  Hungary.  —  Unsuccessful 
siege  of  Vienna  by  Turks.  See  Hungary:  166S- 
1683. 

1672-1679. — War  of  the  Coalition  against 
Louis  XIV.  See  Netherlands:  1672-1674;  1674- 
1678;  NiMEGUEN,  Peace  of. 

1675-1678.— War  with  Sweden.— Battle  of 
Fehrbellin.  See  Brandenburg  ;  1640-1688; 
Sweden:    1644-1607. 

1679-1681. — Final  absorption  of  Alsace  and 
Lea  Trois-Evech6s  by  France,  with  boundaries 
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widened. — Bold  encroachments  of  the  French 
Chambers  of  Reannexation. — Seizure  of  Stras- 
burg.     See  France:   1679-1681. 

1684. — National  Prussian  code  of  poor  relief. 
See  CiiARniEs:   Germany:    1684-1748. 

1686. — League    of    Augsburg    against    Louis 
XIV.— "The  Duke   of  Orleans,  the  French   King's 
brother,  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, the  last  of  the  House  of  Simmern,  who  died 
in  May    16S5,   when   his  ne.xt   relative,   the   Count 
Palatine      Philip     William,      Duke     of     Neuberg, 
took  possession  of  the  Electorate.    The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  had   by    her   marriage   contract   renounced 
all  her  feudal  rights  to  the  Palatinate,  but  not  her 
claims  to  the  alodial  property   and  the  moveables 
of  her  family."    These  latter  claims,  taken  in  hand 
by  Louis  XIV  on  behalf  of  his  sister-in-law,  were 
made  so  formidable  that  the  new  Elector  appealed 
to  the  Empire  for  protection,  "and  thus  redoubled 
the  uneasiness  felt  in  Germany,  and  indeed  through- 
out   the    greater    part    of    Europe,    respecting    the 
schemes  of  Louis.     The   Prince   of  Orange  availed 
himself   of   these   suspicions   to    forward   his   plans 
against   Louis.     He   artfully    inflamed    the   general 
alarm,    and    at   length    succeeded    in    inducing    the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden, 
as  princes  of  the  Empire,  the  Electors  of  Saxony 
and    Bavaria,    the    circles    of    Suabia,    Franconia, 
Upper  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  to  enter  into  the  cele- 
brated League  of  Augsburg  (July  gth  1686).     The 
object  of  this  league  was  to  maintain  the  Treaties 
of  Mijnster  and  Nimeguen  and  the  Truce  of  Ratis- 
bon.     If  any  of  the  members  of  it  were  attacked 
he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  whole  confederacy ; 
60,000  men  were  to  be  raised,  who  were  to  be  fre- 
quently drilled,  and  to  form  a  camp  during  some 
weeks  of  every  year,  and  a  common  fund  for  their 
support  was  to  be  established  at  Frankfort.     The 
League  was  to  be  in  force  only  for  three  years,  but 
might  be  prolonged  at  the  expiration  of  that  term 
should   the  public  safety   require  it.     The   Elector 
Palatine,  who  was  in  fact  the  party  most  directly  in- 
terested, acceded  to  the  League  early  in  September, 
as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  3,  bk,  5,  ch.  5. 
— "To    Madamc's    great    anger    France    set    up    a 
claim  to  the  Palatinate  on  her  behalf,  Louvois  per- 
suading the  King  and  the  royal  family  that  with  a 
few    vigorous    measures   the    Palatinate    would    be 
abandoned    by    the    Neubourgs    and    annexed    to 
France  as  part  of  Madame's  dowry.     This  led  to 
the  devastation   of  the   states,   to   which   Madame 
[Charlotte   Elizabeth,  the   Duchess  of  Orleans]   so 
often  and  so   bitterly   alludes  during  the  next   ten 
years.     Obliged  by  Louis  XIV's  policy  to  represent 
herself  as  desirous  to  recover  her  rights  over  her 
father's   and   brother's   succession,   in   many   docu- 
ments which  she  was  never  even  shown,  Madame 
protested  in  all  her  private  letters  against  France's 
action  in  the  matter,  and  made  every  one  at  court 
thoroughly  aware  of  her  grief  and  disapproval  of 
what  the  king  was  doing  on  her  behalf." — Life  and 
letters    of    Charlotte    Elizabeth,    Princess    Palatine, 
ch.  2. 

1589-1696. — War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg, 
or  Grand  Alliance,  against  Louis  XIV.  See 
France:   1689-1690  to  1695-1696. 

1690. — Second  devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 
See  France:   1689-1690. 

18th  century. — Advances  in  state  and  com- 
pulsory education.  See  Education:  Modern: 
iSth  century:   Germany. 

18th-19th  centuries. — Jews  in  Germany. — 
Numbers  and  treatment.  See  Jews:  Germany: 
i8th-i9th    centuries. 

1700. — Interest  in  the  question  of  the  Spanish 


succession.      See    Spain:     1698-1700;     1701-1702. 
1700-1800. — Suffrage   reforms   and   extensions. 
See  Suffrage,  Manhood:   i  100-1800. 

1701-1740.— First     king     of     Prussia     (Fred- 
erick  I)    and   his   bad   administration. — Second 
king  (Frederick  William  I)  and  his  autocratic 
but   able    rule. — Up-bringing    of    Frederick   the 
Great. — "During    the   forty-eight   years   of    [Fred- 
erick William,  the  Great  Elector's]   wise,  energetic, 
but  ruthless,   reign,   the   territory   of   Brandenburg, 
Prussia  was  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  Its  popu- 
lation  rose   from   1,000,000   to    1,500,000,   notwith- 
standing wars,  famine,  and  pestilence.     The  success 
of    the   civil   administration   of    a   country   can   be 
gauged  largely  by  the  revenue  returns.     During  the 
rule    of    the    Great    Elector   the    State    revenue    of 
Brandenburg-Prussia  increased,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,   nearly   five-fold,   from   500,000   to    2,500,000 
thalers.     He  had  found  a  poor,  devastated  country 
without   order  and   without   an   army.     He   left   a 
greatly  enlarged  State,  a  comparatively  wealthy  and 
much  larger  population,  and  a  large  and  excellent 
army  to  his  successor.     In  1688  the  Great  Elector 
died.     His  place  was  taken  by  Frederick  the  Third, 
who  in  1 701  assumed  the  royal  crown  and  the  title 
of  King  Frederick  the  First.     Frederick  was  a  vain 
and  worthless  monarch.     Under  his  rule  the  coun- 
try declined  and  decayed.     Maladministration  be- 
came general.     However,  he  maintained  and  even 
increased  the   Prussian  army.     That   was  his  only 
merit.     Under  the  inept  rule  of  this  Frederick,  who 
tried  to  ape  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  who  wasted 
the  national  resources  in  vain  ostentation,  luxury, 
and  debauchery,  the  lifework  of  the  Great  Elector 
was  largely  destroyed.     The  unification,  concentra- 
tion, and  organisation  of  the  Prussian  administra- 
tion  and   of    the   whole   national    life    which    that 
great  ruler  had  effected  and  the  efficiency  which  he 
had  created  were  temporarily  lost." — J.  E.  Barker, 
Foundations  of  Germany,  p.  7. — "The  'seed  of  am- 
bition' bore  no  fruit  in  the  time  of  the  first  king. 
Frederick  I.,  a  man  of  somewhat  feeble  character, 
was  satisfied  with  giving  a  lustre  to  his  crown  by 
the  splendour  of  his  ceremonials.    His  son  and  suc- 
cessor was  of  a  totally  different  stamp.     A  coarse, 
uncultivated  boor,  with  a  passionate  temper  and  a 
touch  of  insanity,  Frederick  William  had  neverthe- 
less  considerable    merits   as   a   sovereign." — F.    W. 
Longman,    Frederick    the    Great    and    the    Seven 
Years'  War,  p.  16. — "Frederick  William  was  neither 
brilliant,  nor  had  he  winning  ways.     He  was  the 
organiser,  the  disciplinarian,  the  school-master,  the 
true   maker   of   modern   Germany.     History   which 
has  named   his  son   'the   Great'  should   call   Fred- 
erick William  the   First  'the  Thorough.'  .  .  .  King 
Frederick  William  had  seen  the  advantage  of  con- 
scientious one-man   rule  in   the  case  of  the   Great 
Elector.     He  resolved  to  administer  Prussia  auto- 
cratically, treating  the  whole  country   like  a  huge 
private  estate,  and  to  improve  it  in  every  direction 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.     He  wrote  on  one  of 
the    first    days    of    his    government,    according    to 
Droysen,  that  he  would  be  his  own  field-marshal 
and  his  own  minister  of  finance.     He  might  have 
added  that  he  would  be  his  own  minister  of  war, 
agriculture,   commerce,   education,   justice,   religion, 
and  home  affairs  as  well.    He  ordered  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  and  prescribed  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices  and    of   the   sermons.      In   every    sermon    the 
duties  of   the  subject,  and   especially   the  duty   of 
paying  the  taxes  punctually,  had  to  be  mentioned. 
Other    creeds    were    not    to    be    attacked    by    the 
clergy.     Sermons  were  to   be  short.     If   a  sermon 
lasted  longer  than  an  hour  the  clergyman  was  to 
be  fined  two  thalers.     Frederick  William  despised 
those  citizens  who  lived  without  productive  work, 
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especially  lawyers,  artists,  scientists,  actors,  dancing- 
masters,  and  money-lenders,  and  he  prosecuted 
usurers  with  the  greatest  energy.  .  .  .  He  thought 
newspapers  superfluous  and  wholly  mischievous. 
He  prosecuted  them,  and  in  1713  and  1714  he  pro- 
hibited their  appearance  in  Berlin  altogether." — J. 
E.  Barker,  Foundations  of  Germany,  pp.  9-10. — 
"Frugal  and  simple  in  his  own  life,  he  could  not 
endure  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  should  be 
squandered  on  empty  show,  and  he  promptly  cur- 
tailed the  expenditure  of  the  Court,  which  had  been 
very  lavish  in  his  father's  time,  and  introduced 
economy  into  every  branch  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. The  resources  thus  obtained  provided  the 
means  for  adding  regiment  after  regiment  to  the 
army,  until  from  the  38,000  which  it  had  numbered 
at  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  it  rose  by  de- 
grees to  nearly  84,000.  To  give  it  a  national  char- 
acter and  to  insure  its  being  kept  at  the  required 
strength,  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  circles, 
and  each  regiment  was  assigned  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict, from  which  two-thirds  of  its  members  were 
recruited — by  forcible  enlistment  if  necessary.  .  .  . 
Army  organization  was  the  one  business  of  Fred- 
erick William's  life.  He  took  a  delight  in  even  the 
minutest  details  of  the  service,  and  though  his 
mania  for  tall  recruits  and  the  prices  he  paid  for 
them  must  provoke  a  smile,  he  still  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  perseverance  with  which  he  went  on 
perfecting  the  machine  until  in  drill  and  discipline 
his  army  stood  far  in  advance  of  any  in  Europe." 
— F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  pp.  16-17. — Frederick  the 
Great  made  the  following  comment  on  his 
father's  army:  "  'My  father  had  a  passion  for 
tall  men:  he  adored  the  captains  who  got  most 
of  them:  it  was  enough  for  a  soldier  to  be  six  feet 
two  or  three  inches  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  do 
anything,  and  a  captain  who  had  twenty  of  this 
height  was  sure  to  enjoy  the  good  graces  of  the 
King.  From  this  sprang  a  lax  and  very  variable 
discipline,  and  a  service  of  parade.' " — H.  von 
Treitschke,  The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  p.  76. — "Fred- 
erick the  Great  himself  acknowledged  in  his  writ- 
ings that  he  owed  his  wonderful  victories  to  the 
excellence  of  the  army  which  his  father  had  created 
by  twenty-seven  years  of  unceasing  labour." — J.  E. 
Barker,  Foundations  of  Germany,  p.  10. — See  also 
Military  organization:   27. 

Also  in:  H.  von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  by  William  I,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  2. 

"Frederick  William  purposed  to  bring  up  his 
eldest  son  as  an  exact  copy  of  himself.  .  .  .  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  acute  and  refined  mind, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Frederick  revolted  from  the 
narrow  groove  into  which  his  father  attempted  to 
force  him.  He  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  in- 
cessant round  of  drills  and  reviews  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  and  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
great  hunting-parties  which  were  the  king's  fav- 
ourite recreation.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  he  de- 
veloped at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  literature  and 
music,  which  was  only  intensified  by  the  violent 
efforts  made  to  suppress  it.  .  .  .  The  prince's  char- 
acter had  been  formed  and  hardened  by  his  suffer- 
ings. He  had  grown  from  a  boy  into  a  man, 
proud,  reserved,  and  capable  of  deep  dissimulation. 
He  saw  the  necessity  for  conforming,  outwardly  at 
least,  to  the  will  of  the  king,  whose  favour  he 
gained  by  applying  himself  diligently  to  the  affairs 
entrusted  to  his  management.  Gradually,  too,  he 
came  to  petceive  the  good  qualities  which  lay 
underneath  the  rugged  exterior  of  his  father,  who, 
in  his  turn,  recognized  with  pleasure  the  abilities  of 
his  son." — F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick  the  Great  and 


the  Seven  Yearf  War,  pp.  25-27.— "The  great 
Frederick  was  born  with  humanistic  ideas  upper- 
most; he  took  up  miUtary  studies  to  escape  some 
of  the  awful  bullying  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
father,  who  hated  him  so  that  he  tried  to  perse- 
cute the  unhappy  child  into  his  grave.  Only  the 
creator  of  'Oliver  Twist'  could  adequately  describe 
the  boyhood  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Frederick 
had  to  do  so  many  things  to  deceive  his  father 
that  everyone  thought  that  his  interest  and  appar- 
ent progress  in  military  studies  were  only  clever 
pieces  of  acting.  'I  have  just  drilled,  I  drill,  I  shall 
drill,'  he  wrote.  So  cruel  was  the  father,  that  the 
son  at  the  age  of  eighteen  attempted  to  flee  from 
Prussia  with  his  'chum'  and  confidant,  the  youthful 
Katte.  They  were  arrested  and  flung  into  prison, 
and  charged  with  high  treason  as  military  officers 
who  had  deserted.  Katte,  in  spite  of  his  acquittal 
by  the  courtmartial  appointed  to  try  him,  was 
executed — a  refinement  of  cruelty — before  his  eyes. 
Frederick,  who  had  begged  to  die  in  Katte's  place, 
fainted  with  anguish,  and  would  have  shared  his 
fate  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  the  Emperor. 
The  ambassadors  of  other  sovereigns  joined  in  the 
protest,  but  probably  weighed  nothing  in  compari- 
son. Frederick  William  only  listened  to  the  Em- 
peror as  his  technical  lord,  from  whom  he  lacked 
the  military  courage  to  declare  himself  free.  He 
pursued  his  revenge  in  various  ways.  When  he 
was  tired  of  treating  his  son  as  a  convict,  he  made 
him  marry  a  woman  he  did  not  like,  the  same 
woman  who  was  giving  a  party  at  Schbnhausen 
while  Frederick  was  dying." — D.  Sladen,  Historical 
introduction  (H.  von  Treitschke,  Confessions  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  The  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  pp.  7-8). — Frederick  William  died  in  1740, 
and  his  son  Frederick  became  king  of  Prussia  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

1702. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  Siege 
of  Landau. — Battle  of  Friedlingen. — On  the  part 
of  the  Imperialists,  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion was  opened  on  the  Rhine  frontier  in  June, 
1702,  by  a  movement  of  the  army  commanded  by 
the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  which  "came  over 
the  Rhine  and  laid  siege  to  the  important  fortress 
of  Landau, — the  bulwark  of  Alsace  as  it  was  then 
regarded.  The  Margrave  was  subsequently  joined 
by  the  Emperor's  eldest  son  [Joseph],  the  young 
King  of  the  Romans,  who  desired  to  share  in  the 
glory,  though  not  in  the  toils  of  the  expected  con- 
quest. .  .  .  The  Marechal  de  Catinat,  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  whom  France  has  most  reason  to  be 
proud, — the  virtuous  Catinat  as  Rousseau  terms 
him — held  command  at  this  period  in  Alsace.  So 
inferior  were  his  numbers  that  he  could  make  no 
attempt  to  relieve  Landau.  But  after  its  reduction 
an  apportunity  appeared  in  which  by  detaching  a 
portion  of  his  army  he  might  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  France  in  another  quarter.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  after  much  irresolution,  had  openly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Louis.  He  seized  upon  the 
city  of  UIra  and  issued  a  proclamation  in  favor  of 
his  new  ally.  To  support  hi.s  movements  an  enter- 
prising and  ambitious  officer,  the  Marquis  de  Villars, 
was  sent  across  the  Rhine  with  part  of  the  army 
of  Alsace.  The  declaration  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia and  the  advance  of  Villars  into  Germany  dis- 
quieted in  no  slight  degree  the  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden.  Leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  I^andau,  he 
also  passed -the  Rhine.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Friedlingen  on  the  14th  of  October.  Louis  of 
Baden,  a  ponderous  tactician  bred  in  the  wars 
against  the  Turks,  might  out-manceuvre  some 
Grand  Vizier,  but  was  no  match  for  the  quick- 
witted Frenchman.  He  was  signally  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  3,000  men;  soon  after  which,  the  season 
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being  now  far  advanced,  Villars  led  back  his  array 
to  winter  quarters  in  France.  His  victory  of 
Friedlingen  gained  for  him  at  Versailles  the  rank 
of  Marechal  de  France." — Lord  Mahon,  History 
of  England:  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  2. — See  also 
Netherlands;   i 702-1 704;  Spain;  1702. 

1703. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  Cam- 
paigns on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  in  Bavaria. — 
"Early  in  June  [1703],  Marshal  Tallard  assumed 
the  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Alsace,  .  .  . 
took  Prissac  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  invested 
Landau  on  the  i6th  of  October.  The  allies,  under 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  attempted  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss;  and,  soon 
after,  Landau   surrendered,   thus   terminating   with 


from  the  heart  of  Germany,  by  pouring  down  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  The  advanced  post  held 
there  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  front,  forming  a 
salient  angle,  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  the  Im- 
perial dominions,  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection  in  the  rear,  promised  the 
most  successful  issue  to  this  decisive  operation.  For 
this  purpose.  Marshal  Tallard,  with  the  French 
army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  received  orders  to  cross 
the  Black  Forest  and  advance  into  Swabia,  and 
unite  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did  at  Donawerth,  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  Marshal  Villeroy,  with  forty  battalions  and 
thirty-nine  squadrons,  was  to  break  off  from  the 
army  in  Flanders  and  support  the  advance  by  a 


PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHF.IM,  FOUGHT  AUGUST   13,   1704 
Fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Danube 


disaster  the  campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Still 
more  considerable  were  the  losses  sustained  in 
Bavaria.  Marshal  Villars  commanded  there,  and, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  defeated 
General  Stirum,  who  headed  the  Imperialists,  on 
the  20th  of  September.  In  December,  Marshal 
Marsin,  who  had  succeeded  Villars  in  the  command, 
made  himself  master  of  the  important  city  of 
Augsburg,  and  in  January,  1704,  the  Bavarians  got 
possession  of  Passau.  Meanwhile,  a  formidable 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Hungary,  which  so 
distracted  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  that  the  capital 
seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  French  and  Bavarians  after  the  fall  of  Passau. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  confining  the  war  to  one  of  posts 
and  sieges  in  Flanders  and  Italy,  it  was  resolved 
[by  the  French]  to  throw  the  bulk  of  their  forces 
at  once  into  Bavaria,  and  operate  against  Austria 


movement  on  the  Moselle,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  join  the  main  army  on  the  Danube,  of 
which  it  would  form  as  it  were,  the  left  wing; 
while  Vendome,  with  the  army  of  Italy,  was  to 
penetrate  into  the  Tyrol,  and  advance  by  Inns- 
pruck  on  Salzburg.  The  united  armies,  which  it 
was  calculated,  after  deducting  all  the  losses  of  the 
campaign,  would  muster  80,000  combatants,  was 
then  to  move  direct  by  Lintz  and  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  on  Vienna,  while  a  large  detachment 
penetrated  into  Hungary  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
already  formidable  insurrection  in  that  kingdom. 
The  plan  was  grandly  conceived.  .  .  .  Marlbor- 
ough, [England,  Holland  and  the  empire  had  united 
against  Louis  XIV],  by  means  of  the  secret  in- 
formation which  he  obtained  from  the  French  head- 
quarters, had  got  full  intelligence  of  it,  and  its 
dangers  to  the  allies,  if  it  succeeded,  struck  him  as 
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much  as  the  chances  of  great  advantage  to  them 
if  ably  thwarted.  His  line  was  instantly  taken." — 
A.  Alison,  Military  life  of  Marlborough,  ch.  2,  sect. 
30-33. — For  measures  taken  by  Marlborough  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  the  French  in  this  campaign, 
see  Netherlands;    1702 -1704. 

1704. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Danube. — 
Battle  of  Blenheim. — "Marlborough,  with  his 
motley  army  of  English,  Dutch,  Danes  and  Ger- 
mans, concealing  his  main  purpose,  was  marching 
south  along  the  Rhine,  with  a  design  to  strike  his 
critical  blow,  by  attacking  the  French  armies  that 
were  forming  for  the  campaign  of  the  Danube,  and 
thus  protect  the  Emperor  and  Vienna,  and  punish 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  territories  would  be 
then  exposed.  On  the  route,  Marlborough  was 
joined  by  Prince  Eugene  [of  Savoy]  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden;  but  as  a  new  French  force  was 
approaching.  Prince  Eugene  was  sent  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Marlborough  and  the  Prince  of  Baden,  with 
united  forces  of  about  60,000  men,  then  advanced, 
in  rapid  marches,  and  took,  by  gallant  assault,  the 
fortifications  of  the  Schellenberg  in  Bavaria,  and 
the  old  town  of  Donauworth,  a  critical  and  com- 
manding position  on  the  Danube.  The  allies  were 
now  masters  of  the  main  passages  of  the  Danube — 
and  had  a  strong  place  as  a  basis  of  action.  The 
allied  leaders  thereupon  sent  troops  into  the  heart 
of  Bavaria,  and  devastated  the  country  even  to  the 
vicinity  of  Munich — burning  and  destroying  as  they 
marched,  and  taking  several  minor  fortresses.  Marl- 
borough's forces  and  those  of  Prince  Eugene  were 
distant  from  each  other  some  forty  miles,  when 
came  the  news  of  the  march  of  a  French  army  of 
25,000  men  under  Tallard,  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  others,  to  succor  the  Elector,  and  take  revenge 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Schellenberg.  Two  French 
Marshals,  Tallard  and  Marsin,  were  now  in  com- 
mand: their  design  was  to  attack  Marlborough  and 
Eugene's  armies  in  detail.  By  rapid  marches,  Marl- 
borough crossed  the  Danube  and  joined  Prince 
Eugene  near  Donauworth,  and  thereupon  occurred 
one  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  contests 
of  modern  times,  fought  between  the  old  town  of 
Hochstadt  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  about 
iifteen  miles  south  of  Donauworth.  The  skilful 
tactics  of  the  allied  generals  precipitated  the  battle. 
The  allied  French  and  Bavarians  numbered  60,000 
[56,000;  Malleson]  men — the  English,  Dutch  and 
Germans  and  other  allies,  about  53,000  [52,000; 
Malleson].  The  allies  were  allowed  to  cross  an  in- 
tervening brook  without  opposition,  and  form  their 
lines.  A  great  charge,  in  full  force,  of  the  allies 
was  then  made;  they  broke  the  enemy's  extended 
line;  and  an  ensuing  charge  of  cavalry  scattered  his 
forces  right  and  left,  and  drove  many  into  the 
Danube.  More  than  14,000  French  and  Bavarians, 
who  had  not  struck  a  blow,  except  to  defend  their 
position,  entrenched  and  shut  up  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  waiting  for  orders  to  move,  were  then 
surrounded  by  the  victorious  allies,  and  compelled 
to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  scattered 
remnants  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  army  either 
disbanded,  or  were  driven  over  the  Rhine.  The 
garrison  at  Ulm  capitulated,  and  the  Elector  fled 
into  France." — J.  W.  Gerard,  Peace  of  Utrecht,  ch. 
16. — "The  armies  of  Marchin  and  of  Max  Emanuel 
[of  Bavaria]  had  been  defeated;  that  of  Tallard 
had  been  annihilated.  Whilst  the  loss  of  the  vic- 
tors in  killed  and  wounded  reached  12,000  men, 
that  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  exceeded  14,000. 
In  addition,  the  latter  lost  13,000  men  taken  pris- 
oners, 47  pieces  of  canon,  25  standards,  and  00 
colours.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  It  was 
one    of    the    decisive    battles    of    history,    and    it 
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changed  the  character  of  the  war.  Up  to  that 
moment,  the  action  of  France  against  Germany 
had  been  aggressive;  thence  forward  it  became 
purely  defensive.  Blenheim,  in  fact,  dashed  to  the 
ground  the  hopes  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Max  Emanuel 
of  Bavaria.  It  saved  the  house  of  Hab.^burg  in 
Germany,  and  helped  it  greatly  in  Hungary.  It 
showed  likewise  that  it  was  possible  to  inflict  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV." — 
G.  B.  Malleson,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  ch. 
6. — "Marlborough  [after  the  battle],  having  de- 
tached part  of  his  force  to  besiege  Ulm,  drew  near 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  which  he 
passed  near  Philipsburg  on  the  oth  of  September, 
and  soon  after  commenced  the  siege  of  Landau,  on 
the  French  side;  Prince  Louis,  with  20,000  men, 
forming  the  besieging  force,  and  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, with  30,000,  the  covering  army.  Villeroi, 
with  the  French  army,  abandoned  an  intrenched 
camp  which  he  had  constructed  to  cover  the  town. 
Marlborough  followed,  and  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  French  marshal  to  battle,  but  in  vain. 
.  .  .  Ulm  surrendered  on  the  i6th  of  September, 
.  .  .  which  gave  the  allies  a  solid  foundation  on 
the  Danube,  and  effectually  crushed  the  power  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  isolated  now  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  his  dominions  and  seek  refuge  in  Brussels, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  September.  .  .  .  The 
Efectress  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  left  regent  of 
that  state  in  the  absence  of  the  Elector  in  Flanders, 
had  now  no  resource  left  but  submission;  and  a 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  by  which  she  agreed  to  disband  all 
her  troops.  Treves  and  Traerbach  were  taken  in 
the  end  of  December;  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
was  suppressed;  Landau  capitulated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  same  month;  a  diversion  which  the 
enemy  attempted  toward  Treves  was  defeated  by 
Marlborough's  activity  and  vigilance,  and  that  city 
put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  defense;  and,  the 
campaign  being  now  finished,  that  accomplished 
commander  returned  to  the  Hague  and  London." — 
.\.  ."Mison,  The  military  life  of  Marlborough,  ch.  2. 

1705. — Election  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I. 

1705. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  Dis- 
solution of  Bavaria. — "The  campaign  of  1705  was 
destitute  of  any  important  events  on  the  side  of 
Germany.  ...  In  Bavaria,  the  peasants,  irritated 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  Austrian  government, 
rose  in  a  body  in  the  autumn,  and,  could  they  have 
been  supported  by  France,  would  have  placed  the 
Emperor  in  great  danger;  but  without  that  aid  the 
insurrection  only  proved  fatal  to  themselves.  The 
insurgents  were  beaten  in  detail,  and  the  Emperor 
now  resolved  on  the  complete  dissolution  of  Bavaria 
as  a  state.  The  four  elder  sons  of  Maximilian 
were  carried  to  Klagenfurt  in  Carinthia,  to  be  there 
educated  under  the  strictest  inspection  ,is  Counts 
of  Wittelsbach,  while  the  younger  sons  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  court  lady  at  Munich,  and 
the  daughters  sent  to  a  convent.  The  Eicctress, 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  her  dominions,  and  the  Elector 
Maximilian,  as  well  as  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Electoral  College,  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  The  Upper  Palati- 
nate was  restored  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  .  .  .  The 
remaining  Bavarian  territories  were  confiscated,  and 
divided  amone  various  princes." — T.  H.  Dyer,  His- 
tory of  modern  Europe,  v.  3,  bk.  5,  ch.  6. — ^W. 
Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  v.  3,  ch.  72. 
—The  campaign  of  1705  in  the  Netheriands  was 
unimportant;  but  in  Spain  it  had  brilliant  results. 
See  Spain:    1705;   Netherlands:    1705. 

1705-1711. — War   of  the   Spanish   Succession: 
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Successes  of  the  French. — During  1706,  little 
was  attempted  on  either  side  by  the  forces  which 
watched  each  other  along  the  Rhine.  In  1707 
Villars,  the  French  commander,  obtained  liberty  to 
act.  "The  Emperor,  greatly  preoccupied  with 
Hungary,  had  furnished  but  indifferent  resources  to 
the  new  general  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  Bran- 
denburg-Baireuth;  the  German  army  was  ill  paid 
and  in  bad  condition  in  its  immense  lines  on  the 
right  bank,  which  extended  along  the  Rhine  from 
Philippsburg  as  far  as  Stolhofen,  then,  in  a  square, 
from  Stolhofen  to  the  Black  Mountains  by  Biihl. 
May  22,  the  lines  were  attacked  simultaneously  at 
four  points.  .  .  .  The  success  was  complete ;  the 
enemy  fied  into  the  mountains,  abandoning  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  munitions,  and  did  not  stop  till 
beyond  the  Neckar.  The  lines  were  razed;  Swabia 
and  a  part  of  Franconia  were  put  under  contribu- 
tion. Villars  marched  on  Stuttgart,  crossed  the 
Neckar,  and  subjected  the  whole  country  lo  ran- 
som as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  enemies  in  vain 
rallied  and  reinforced  themselves  with  tardy  con- 
tingents of  the  Empire;  they  could  not  prevent 
Villars  from  laying  under  contribution  the  Lower 
Neckar,  then  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
Lake  Constance,  and  from  maintaining  himself  be- 
yond the  Rhine  till  he  went  into  winter-ciuarters. 
French  parties  scoured  the  country  as  conquerors  as 
far  as  the  fatal  field  of  Hochstadt."  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  of  1708,  it  was  the  plam  of 
the  allies  to  make  their  chief  attack  on  France  "by 
the  way  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  with  two 
armies  of  60,000  men  each,  under  the  command  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  Eugene,  whilst  Marl- 
borough occupied  the  great  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders." But  this  plan  was  changed.  "Eugene  left 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  in  the  north  of  Swabia,  be- 
hind the  lines  of  Etiingen,  which  the  allies  had 
raised  during  the  winter  to  replace  the  lines  of 
Biihl  at  Stolhofen,  and,  with  24,000  soldiers  col- 
lected on  the  Moselle,  he  marched  by  the  way  of 
Coblentz  towards  Belgium  (June  30).  The  French 
forces  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  followed  this 
movement."  The  campaign  then  ensuing  in  the 
Netherlands  was  that  which  was  signallized  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene's  victory  at  Oudenarde 
and  the  siege  of  Lille.  In  1709,  "the  attention  of 
Europe,  as  in  1708,  was  chiefly  directed  to  Flan- 
ders; but  it  was  not  only  on  that  side  that  France 
was  menaced.  France  was  to  be  encroached  upon 
at  once  on  the  north  and  the  east.  Whilst  the  great 
allied  army  penetrated  into  Artois,  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  army  of  the  Alps  were  to  pene- 
trate, the  latter  into  Bresse  by  the  way  of  Savoy, 
the  former  into  Franche-Comte  by  the  way  of 
Alsace,  and  to  combine  their  operations.  .  .  .  The 
Germans  had  not  taken  the  offensive  in  Alsace 
till  in  the  month  of  August.  Marshal  Harcourt, 
with  over  20,000  men,  had  covered  himself  with 
the  lines  of  the  Lauter:  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philippsburg  with 
superior  forces,  did  not  attack  Harcourt,  and  strove 
to  amuse  him  whilst  8,000  or  0,000  Germans,  left 
in  Swabia  with  General  Merci,  moved  rapidly  on 
Neuberg  .  .  .  and  established  there  a  tete-du-pont 
in  order  to  enter  Upper  Alsace."  By  swiftly  send- 
ing a  sufficient  force  to  attack  and  defeat  Merci 
at  Neuberg,  Aug.  26,  Harcourt  completely  frus- 
trated these  plans.  "The  Elector  of  Honover  re- 
crossed  the  river  and  retired  behind  the  lines  of 
Etiingen."  During  the  two  following  years  the 
French  and  German  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine 
did  little  more  than  observe  one  another. — H.  Mar- 
tin, History  of  France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  v.  2,  ch. 
5-6. — Meantime,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde  and  Malpla- 
quet  ha.d  been  fought  in   the  Netherlands;   Prince 


Eugene  had  won  his  victory  at  Turin,  and  the  con- 
tent had  been  practically  decided  in  Spain,  at  Al- 
manza.  See  Netherlands:  1706-1707;  1708-1709; 
1710-1712;  Italy:  1701-1713;  Spain:  1706;  1707; 
1707-1710;   England:    1710-1712. 

1711. — Election  of  the    Emperor   Charles    VI. 

1711. — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession: 
Change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  war.  See 
Austria:    1711. 

1713-1719. — Emperor's  continued  differences 
with  king  of  Spain. — Triple  Alliance. — Quad- 
ruple Alliance.     See  Spain:   1713-1714;  1713-1725. 

1714.— Ending  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession.— Peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  Treaty  of 
Rastadt.     See  Utrecht:    1712-1714. 

1719. — Treaty  with  Sweden.  See  Sweden: 
1719-1721. 

1729-1731.— Treaty  of  Seville.— Second  Treaty 
of  Vienna.     See  Spain:   1726-1731. 

1732-1733. — Interference  in  the  election  of  the 
king  of  Poland.     See  Poland:    1732-1733. 

1733-1735. — War  of  the  Polish  Succession. — 
Cession  of  Lorraine  to  France.  See  France: 
I7  53-I735- 

1740. — Question  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  See  Austria:  1718-1738; 
1740    (October);    (October-November). 

1740-1756.  —  Early  years  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  reign. — Home  policy. — Foreign  policy. — 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — The  reign  of 
Frederick  II,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1740,  "was 
expected  to  be  an  effeminate  one;  but  when  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  he  became  king,  he  forgot  his 
pleasure?,  thought  of  nothing  but  glory,  and  no 
longer  employed  himself  but  in  attention  to  his 
finances,  his  army,  his  policy,  and  his  laws." — L. 
P.  Segur,  the  elder.  History  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  II,  king  of 
Prussia,  v.  i,  p.  2. — "In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
Frederick  had  created  a  fifth  department  of  the 
General  Directory.  To  it  he  entrusted  first  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  whole  kingdom 
and  later  the  posts  and  the  settlement  of  immi- 
grants from  other  lands.  In  1746  he  established 
in  like  manner  a  sixth  department,  that  of  Military 
Affairs.  These  changes  merely  developed  the  sys- 
tem of  Frederick  William  a  little  further.  By  a 
new  departure,  however,  the  Government  of  Silesia 
was  made  independent  of  the  General  Directory. 
For  reasons  which  the  King  never  stated,  Miinchow 
became  the  only  minister  for  the  province,  and  he 
was  responsible  to  Frederick  alone.  With  this 
addition  the  whole  framework  of  government  was 
stereotyped  by  an  ordinance  of  1748.  The  years 
1746-1756  are  notable  for  Frederick's  use  of  his 
machine  rather  than  for  the  changes  which  he 
made  in  it.  He  now  displayed  in  action  the  prin- 
ciples of  domestic  policy  which  were  the  fruit 
of  his  early  training  and  the  guide  of  his  later 
years.  His  ideal  is  as  simple  to  understand  as  it 
was  difficult  to  realise  in  practice.  He  allowed  his 
subjects  to  think  as  they  pleased  on  condition 
that  they  acted  as  he  pleased.  Neither  in  home 
nor  in  foreign  policy  did  the  King  recognise  any 
bounds  to  the  assistance  that  he  might  demand 
from  the  dwellers  within  his  dominions.  The  main 
object  of  his  foreign  policy  was  to  extend  the 
borders  of  Prussia  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  State.  His  home  policy  was 
to  bring  within  those  borders  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  men,  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
below  a  certain  moderate  level  of  righteousness, 
comfort,  and  knowledge,  to  organise  a  huge  army, 
to  collect  a  vast  revenue,  and  to  enable  Prussia 
as  far  as  possible  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  every 
one   of   her   people.     Other   states   were   useful   to 
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Frederick's  Reign 
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her  because  they  supplied  recruits  to  her  armj', 
teachers  for  her  artisans,  and  gold  and  silver  in 
exchange  for  her  surplus  manufactures.  The  gold 
and  silver  were  drawn  into  the  treasury  by  taxa- 
tion and  used  to  build  villages,  to  establish  new 
manufactures,  to  hire  more  soldiers,  and  to  fill 
Frederick's  war-chest.  Then,  by  war  or  a  display 
of  force  which  made  war  superfluous,  a  new  prov- 
ince would  be  joined  to  Prussia  and  the  routine  of 
development,  taxation,  armament,  and  acquisition 
could  begin  anew.  It  does  not  appear  that  Fred- 
erick regarded  any  single  part  of  this  programme  as 
weightier  than  the  rest.  In  spite  of  all  his  econo- 
mies and  accumulations  he  was  no  miser,  cherishing 
money  for  its  own  sake.  He  hoarded  treasure  so« 
that  his  army  might  be  sure  of  pay  in  time  of 
war  and  his  subjects  sure  of  help  in  case  of  devas- 
tating calamity.  On  the  same  principle  he  main- 
tained and  added  to  the  huge  Government  gran- 
aries, which  bought  in  years  of  plenty  and  sold,  at 
high  but  not  exorbitant  prices,  in  years  of  dearth. 
Frederick  did  not  refuse  to  make  some  profit  from 
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the  institution,  but  his  main  object  was  to  confer 
upon  the  State  the  inestimable  boon  of  freedom 
from  famine.  The  establishment  of  public  ware- 
houses for  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  was  similarly  de- 
signed to  guard  against  glut  and  shortage.  It  was 
merely  a  new  adaptation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Staple,  which  England  had  discarded  at  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  secured  a  market  to 
the  Prussian  producer  and  an  unfailing  source  of 
supply  to  the  Prussian  manufacturer  and  placed  the 
whole  traffic  in  raw  materials  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  State.  Frederick  is  as  little  open 
to  the  charge  of  megalomania  as  to  that  of 
avarice.  He  was  singularly  free  from  foibles.  He 
frankly  admits  that  the  adventure  of  1740  was 
partly  inspired  by  the  desire  to  make  himself  a 
name.  But  before  the  Peace  of  Dresden  his  lust 
of  mere  conquest  seems  to  have  been  extinguished. 
Thenceforward  his  armaments  and  acquisitions 
were  strictly  regulated  by  reasons  of  State,  and 
in  his  conception  of  statecraft  domestic  policy 
stood  on  a  par  with  foreign.  He  likened  the 
Finances,  Foreign  Policy,  and  the  Army  to  three 
steeds  harnessed  abreast  to  the  car  of  State,  and 
himself  to  the  charioteer  who  directed  them  and 


urged  them  on." — VV.  F.  Reddaway,  Frederick  the 
Great,  pp.  1S2-185. — "His  provinces  were  scat- 
tered, his  resources  weak,  bis  power  precarious; 
his  army  of  seventy  thousand  soldiers  was  more 
remarkable  for  handsomeness  of  the  men,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  appearance,  than  for  their  disci- 
pline. He  augmented  it,  instructed  it,  exercised 
it,  and  fortune  began  to  open  the  field  of  glory 
to  him  at  the  moment  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
enjoy  her  favours.  Charles  XII.  [of  Sweden]  was 
dead,  and  his  station  filled  by  a  king  without 
authority.  Russia,  deprived  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  had  only  rough-hewn  her  civilization,  lan- 
guished under  the  feeble  government  of  the  Empress 
Anne,  and  of  a  cruel  and  ignorant  minister. 
Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  a  Prince  devoid  of  character,  could  not 
inspire  him  with  any  dread.  Louis  XV.,  a  weak 
and  peaceable  king,  was  governed  by  Cardinal 
Fleuri,  who  loved  peace,  but  always  by  his  weak- 
ness suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  war.  He 
presented  to  Frederic  rather  a  support  than  an 
obstacle.  The  court  of  France  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  VII.  [duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  himself  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  when 
Charles  VI  died  without  male  heirs]  against 
Francis  I.  [son-in-law  of  Charles  VI].  Maria 
Theresa,  wife  of  Francis,  and  Queen  of  Hungary, 
saw  herself  threatened  by  England,  Holland,  and 
France ;  and  whilst  she  had  but  little  reason  to 
hope  the  preservation  of  her  hereditary  dominions, 
that  arrogant  princess  wished  to  place  her  husband 
on  the  Imperial  Throne.  This  quarrel  kindled  the 
flames  of  war  in  Europe ;  the  genius  of  Frederic 
saw  by  a  single  glance  that  the  moment  was 
arrived  for  elevating  Prussia  to  the  second  order 
of  powers;  he  made  an  offer  to  Maria  Theresa  to 
defend  her,  if  she  would  cede  Silesia  to  him,  and 
threatened  her  with  war  in  case  of  refusal.  The 
Empress,  whose  firmness  nothing  could  shake,  im- 
politicly refused  that  proposition ;  war  was  de- 
clared, and  Frederic  entered  Silesia  at  the  head 
of  eighty  thousand  men.  This  first  war  lasted 
eighteen  months  [see  Austfw:  1740  to  1741]. 
Frederic,  by  gaining  five  battles,  shewed  that 
Europe  would  recognize  one  great  man  more  in 
her  bloody  annals.  .  .  .  Four  years  after  in  [1744], 
Frederic  again  took  up  arms  [see  Austria:  1743- 
1744  to  1744-1745].  He  invaded  Bohemia,  Upper 
Silesia,  and  Moravia.  Vienna  thought  him  at  her 
gates;  but  the  defection  of  the  Bavarians,  the  re- 
treat of  the  French,  and  the  return  of  Prince 
Charles  into  Bohemia,  rapidly  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  The  position  of  Frederic  became  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  had  been  menacing ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  lost,  and  he  saw  himself  compelled 
to  retire  with  as  much  precipitation,  as  he  had 
advanced  with  boldness.  The  gaining  the  battle 
of  Hohen-Friedberg  saved  him.  That  retreat  and 
that  victory  fixed  the  seal  to  his  reputation.  .  .  . 
He  displayed  the  same  genius  and  the  same  activity 
in  the  campaign  of  1745,  and  once  more  abandoned 
France  in  making  his  separate  peace  at  Dresden. 
By  this  treaty  Francis  was  peaceably  assured  of 
the  empire,  and  the  cession  of  Silesia  was  confirmed 
to  Frederic.  France  during  this  war  committed 
some  wrongs,  which  might  palliate  the  abandon- 
ment of  Prussia.  The  French  did  not  keep  Prince 
Charles  within  bounds,  they  made  no  diversion 
into  Germany,  and  fought  no  where  but  in  Flan- 
ders. ...  In  1756,  Europe  was  again  in  a  flame. 
France  and  England  declared  war  against  each 
other,  and  both  sought  alliances;  Frederic  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  England,  and  by  that  became 
the  object  of  the  unreflecting  vengeance  of  the 
French,   and  of   the   alliance  of   that  power  with 
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Austria;  Austria  also  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Court  of  Petersburg  by  means  of  a  Saxon  secre- 
tary ;  Frederic  discovered  the  project  of  the  Courts 
of  Petersburg.  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  to  invade  the 
Prussian  dominions.  He  was  beforehand  with 
them,  and  began  the  war  by  some  conquests." — 
L.  P.  Segur,  the  elder,  History  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  II,  king  of 
Prussia,  v.  i,  pp.  2-6. — See  also  Austria:  1742 
(January-May),  to   1744-1745. 

1742. — Elector  of  Bavaria  crowned  emperor 
(Charles  VII).     See  Austria;   1741   (October). 

1745. — Consort  of  Maria  Theresa  elected  em- 
peror (Francis  I).— Rise  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  See  Austria:  1745  (Sep- 
tember-October) ;  1 744- 1 745. 

1748. — End  and  results  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle: 
Congresses:    2. 

1755-1756. — Seven  Years'  War:  Its  causes  and 
provocations. — "The  great  national  quarrel  be- 
tween England  and  the  powers  which  restrained  her 
free  movements  on  the  sea  and  her  extension  of 
colonies,  had  never  ceased.  .  .  .  Alter  much  bicker- 
ing, blows  began  in  1754,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1755  England  despatched  the  ill-fated  Braddock 
[to  North  .America]  with  a  small  force,  which  was 
destroyed  in  July.  ...  As  yet,  however,  the  quar- 
rel was  only  colonial.  England  embittered  it  by 
seizing  French  ships  without  any  declaration  of 
war.  But  why  did  Frederick  [of  Prussia]  strike  in, 
if  indeed  he  desired  peace?'' — C.  B.  Brackenbury, 
Frederick  the  Great,  ch.  g. — The  foreign  policy  of 
George  II  since  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had 
consisted  chiefly  in  subsidizing  German  electors  to 
vote  with  Hanover  in  all  affairs  of  the  empire  and 
to  fight  for  her  if  required.  When  hostilities  broke 
out  between  French  and  English  colonists  he  sought 
an  alliance  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  order  to 
strengthen  Hanover  against  attack  from  the 
French.  This  broke  the  long-standing  anti-French 
alliance  of  England  with  Austria,  an  alliance  on 
which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  balance 
of  power  had  rested.  The  determination  of  Marie 
Theresa  to  repossess  herself  of  Silesia  was  the  car- 
dinal point  to  which  her  whole  policy  after  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  directed.  As  a  means 
to  this  end  Austria  joined  fortune  with  her  Bour- 
bon enemy.  The  combination  on  the  French  side 
eventually  consisted  of  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Sa.xony,  and  the  Palatinate,  and 
its  secret  agreements  were  to  break  Prussia  and 
partition  her  territories.  Frederick  the  Great,  how- 
ever, learned  of  these  agreements,  and  shaped  his 
actions  accordingly.  "As  early  as  1752-53  his 
secret  agents  had  discovered  that  Austria,  Russia 
and  Saxony  were  hatching  a  plot  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Prussia,  and  such  a  partition  as  afterwards 
befell  unhappy  Poland.  In  1753  a  Saxon  official. 
Mentzel  by  name,  began  to  supply  the  Prussian 
agents  with  copies  of  secret  documents  from  the 
archives  at  Dresden,  which  proved  that,  during  the 
whole  of  the  peace,  negotiations  had  been  proceed- 
ing for  a  simultaneous  attack  on  Frederick,  though 
the  astute  Brlihl  [Saxon  minister],  mindful  of  for- 
mer defeats,  objected  to  playing  the  part  of  jackal 
to  the  neighbouring  lions.  In  short,  by  the  end 
of  175s  the  king  knew  that  preparations  were  al- 
realy  on  foot  in  Austria  and  Russia,  and  that  he 
would  probably  be  attacked  next  year  certainly,  or, 
at  latest,  the  year  after.  A  great  war  was  coming 
between  England  and  France,  in  which  the  con- 
tinental power  would  attack  Hanover,  and  tread 
closely  on  the  skirts  of  Prussia.  The  situation  was 
dangerous,  and  became  terribly  menacing  when 
England  bargained  with  Russia  to  subsidise  a  Mus- 


covite army  of  55,000  men  for  defence  of  Hanover. 
Russia  consented  with  alacrity.  Money  was  all 
that  the  czarina  needed  for  her  preparations  against 
Frederick,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1755  she  assembled, 
not  5S,ooo,  but  70,000  men  on  the  Prussian  frontier, 
nominally  for  the  use  of  England.  But  through- 
out the  winter  all  the  talk  at  St.  Petersburg  was  of 
Frederick's  destruction  in  the  coming  spring.  It 
was  time  for  him  to  stir.  His  first  move  was  one 
of  policy.  He  offered  England  a  'neutrality  con- 
vention' by  which  the  two  powers  jointly  should 
guarantee  the  German  Reich  against  all  foreign 
intervention  during  the  coming  war.  On  the  i6th 
of  January,  1756,  the  convention  was  signed  in 
London,  and  the  Russian  agreement  thrown  over, 
as  it  could  well  be,  since  it  had  not  been  ratified. 
Europe  was  now  ranking  herself  for  the  struggle. 
In  prcceeding  years,  the  .Austrian  diplomatist, 
Kaunitz,  had  so  managed  the  French  court,  espe- 
cially through  the  medium  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, that  Louis  XV.  was  now  on  the  side  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who  had  bowed  her  neck  so  far  as 
to  write  to  the  French  king's  mistress  as  'Ma 
Cousine,'  while  Frederick  forgot  policy,  and  spoke 
of  the  Pompadour  in  slighting  terms.  'Je  ne  la 
connais  pas,'  said  he  once,  and  was  never  forgiven. 
.  .  .  The  agreement  with  Russia  to  partition  Prus- 
sia had  already  been  made,  and  Frederick's  sharp 
tongue  had  betrayed  him  into  calling  the  czarina 
that  'Infame  catin  du  nord.'  Saxony  waited  for 
the  appearance  of  her  stronger  neighbours  in  order 
to  join  them.  England  alone  was  Frederick's  ally." 
— C.  B.  Brackenbury,  Frederick  the  Great,  ch.  9. — 
"The  secret  sources  of  the  Third  Silesian  War,  since 
called  'Seven-Years  War,'  go  back  to  1745;  nay, 
we  may  say,  to  the  First  Invasion  of  Silesia  in 
1740.  For  it  was  in  Maria  Theresa's  incurable 
sorrow  at  loss  of  Silesia,  and  her  inextinguishable 
hope  to  conquer  it,  that  this  and  all  Friedrich's 
others  Wars  had  their  origin.  .  .  .  Traitor  Menzel 
the  Saxon  Kanzellist  .  .  .  has  been  busy  for  Prus- 
sia ever  since  'the  end  of  1752.'  Got  admittance  to 
the  Presses;  sent  his  first  E.xcerpt  'about  the  time  of 
Easter-Fair  1753,' — time  of  Voltaire's  taking  wing. 
And  has  been  at  work  ever  since.  Copying  Des- 
patches from  the  most  secret  Saxon  Repositories; 
ready  always  on  E.xcellency  Maltzahn's  indicating 
the  Piece  wanted  [Maltzahn  being  the  Prussian 
minister  at  Dresden].  .  .  .  Menzel  .  .  .  lasted  in 
free  activity  till  1757;  and  was  then  put  under  lock 
and  key.  Was  not  hanged;  sat  prisoner  for  twenty- 
seven  years  after;  over-grown  with  hair,  legs  and 
arms  chained  together,  heavy  iron-bar  uniting  both 
ankles;  diet  bread-and-water;  —  for  the  rest, 
healthy;  and  died,  not  very  miserable  it  is  said,  in 
1784." — T.  Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II,  v.  7, 
bk.   17,  ch.   i.-^ee  also  Englanu:    17S4-1755. 

Also  in:  Due  de  Broglie,  King's  secret,  v.  i,  ch. 
1-2. — Frederick  II,  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (Posthumous  works),  v.  2,  ch.  3. — H.  Tuttle, 
History  of  Prussia,  1745-1756,  v.  3,  ch.  6-g. — F.  von 
Raumer,  Contributions  to  modern  history:  Fred- 
erick II  and  his  times,  ch.   24-28. 

1756. — Seven  Years'  War:  Frederick  strikes 
the  first  blow. — Saxony  subdued. — "Finding  that 
the  storm  was  wholly  inevitable,  and  must  burst  on 
him  next  year,  he  [Frederick],  with  bold  sagacity, 
determined  to  forestall  it.  First,  then,  in  August, 
1756,  his  ambassador  at  Vienna  had  orders  to  de- 
mand of  the  Empress  Queen  a  statement  of  her 
intentions,  to  announce  war  as  the  alternative,  and 
to  declare  that  he  would  accept  no  answer  "in  the 
style  of  an  oracle.'  The  answer,  as  he  expected^ 
was  evasive.  Without  further  delay  an  army  of 
60,000  Prussians,  headed  by  Frederick  in  person, 
poured  into   Saxony.     The  Queen   of   Poland  was 
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taken  in  Dresden:   the  King  of  Poland   [Augustus 
III,  elector  of  Saxony,  and,   by   election,   king   of 
Poland]   and  his  troops  were  blockaded  in  Pirna. 
Thus  did  Frederick  commence  that  mighty  struggle 
which  is  known  to  Germans  by  the  name  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.    The  first  object  of  the  Prussian 
monarch   at   Dresden   was  to   obtain   possession   of 
the    original    documents    of    the    coalition    against 
him,   whose  existence   he   knew   by   means   of   the 
traitor    Menzel.      The    Queen    of    Poland,    no    less 
aware  than  Frederick  of   the  importance  of  these 
papers,  had  carried  them  to  her  own  bed-chamber. 
She  sat  down   on  the  trunk  which   contained  the 
most  material  ones,  and  declared  to  the   Prussian 
officer  sent  to  seize  them   that   nothing  but   force 
should  move  her  from  the  spot.     [The  official  ac- 
count  of   this   occurrence   which   Carlyle   produces 
represents  the  queen  as  "standing  before  the  door" 
of    the    "archive    apartment"    in    which    the    com- 
promising  documents  were   locked   up,  she   having 
previously  sealed  the  door.]      This   officer  was  of 
Scottish  blood.  General  Keith,  the  Earl  Marischal's 
brother.     'All  Europe,'  said  the  Queen,  'would  ex- 
claim against  this  outrage;  and  then,  sir,  you  will 
be  the  victim ;  depend  upon  it,  your  King  is  a  man 
to  sacrifice  you  to  his  own  honour !'     Keith,  who 
knew  Frederick's  character,  was  startled,  and  sent 
for  further  orders;   but  on   receiving  a   reiteration 
of  the  first  he  did  his  duty.    The  papers  were  then 
made  public,  appended  to  a  manifesto  in  vindica- 
tion  of   Frederick's   conduct ;    and   they   convinced 
the  world  that,  although  the  apparent  aggressor  in 
his  invasion  of  Saxony,  he  had  only  acted  on  the 
principles  of  self-defence.    Meanwhile,  the  Prussian 
army  closely  blockaded  the  Saxon  in  Pirna,  but  the 
Austrian,  under  Marshal  Brown,  an  officer  of  Brit- 
ish extraction,  was  advancing  to  its  relief  through 
the  mountain  passes  of  Bohemia.     Frederick  left  a 
sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade,  marched 
against  Brown  with  the  remainder,  and  gave  him 
battle   at   Lowositz    [or   Lobositz]    on    the    ist    of 
October.     It  proved  a  hard-fought  day;  the  King 
no  longer  found,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  the 
old  Austrians  he  remembered;  and  his  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  greater  than  theirs  [3,308  against 
2,084];    but   victory   declared   on    his   side.     Then 
retracing  his  steps  towards  Pirna  he  compelled,  by 
the    pressure   of    famine,    the    whole    Saxon    army, 
17,000  strong,  to  an  unconditional  surrender.     The 
officers  were  sent  home  on  parole,  but  the  soldiers 
were  induced,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  per- 
suasion, to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  ranks,  and  swear 
fidelity  to  Frederick.    Their  former  sovereign,  King 
Augustus,  remained  securely  perched  on  his  castle- 
rock  of   Konigstein,  but,  becoming  weary  of  con- 
finement, solicited,  and  was  most  readily  granted, 
passports   to   Warsaw.     During   the   whole   winter 
Frederick  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Dresden,  treat- 
ing Saxony  in  all  respects  as  a  conquered  province, 
or   as   one    of   his   own.     Troops   and   taxes   were 
levied  throughout  that  rich  and  populous  land  with 
unsparing    rigour,    and    were    directed    against    the 
very  cause  which  the  sovereign  of  that   land  had 
embraced." — Lord    Mahon,    History     oj    England, 
I7iyi7&3,  V.  4,  ch.  33. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II,  v. 
7,  bk.  17,  ch.  4-8. — Lord  Dover,  Life  of  Frederick 
II,  V.  2,  ch.   I. 

1756-1757. — Seven  Years'  'War:  Frederick  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire. — Coalition  against 
Frederick. — ".Ml  throueh  the  winter  Austria 
strained  every  nerve  to  consolidate  her  alliances, 
and  she  did  not  scruple  to  use  her  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  drag  that  body  into 
the  quarrel  that  had  arisen  between  two  of  its 
members.    On  his  own  responsibility,  without  con- 


sulting the  electors,  princes,  and  cities,  the  Emperor 
passed  sentence  on  Frederick,  and  condemned  him, 
unheard,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Many  of  the 
great  cities  altogether  refused  to  publish  the  Em- 
peror's decree,  and  even  among  the  states  generally 
subservient  to  Austria  there  were  some  that  were 
alarmed  at  so  flagrant  a  disregard  of  law  and 
precedent.  It  may  have  seemed  a  sign  of  what  was 
to  be  expected  should  Prussia  be  annihilated,  and 
no  state  remain  in  Germany  that  dared  to  lift  up 
its  voice  against  Austria.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
this  feeling,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  nearly 
all  the  Protestant  states,  Austria  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  Empire  to  espouse  her  cause.  In  all 
three  colleges  of  electors,  princes,  and  cities  shf 
obtained  a  majority,  and  at  a  diet,  held  on  Jan. 
17)  i7S7i  it  was  resolved  that  an  army  of  the  Em- 
pire should  be  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing war  on  Prussia.  Some  months  later  Frederick 
was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  But  the  use 
of  this  antiquated  weapon  served  rather  to  throw 
ridicule  on  those  who  employed  it  than  to  injure 
him  against  whom  it  was  launched.  ...  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  population  of  the  States 
arrayed  against  Frederick  the  Great  amounted  to 
00,000,000,  and  that  they  put  430,000  men  into  the 
field  in  the  year  1757.  The  population  of  Prussia 
was  4,500,000,  her  army  200,000  strong;  but,  after 
deducting  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  there  re- 
mained little  over  150,000  men  available  for  service 
in  the  field.  The  odds  against  Frederick  were  great, 
but  they  were  not  absolutely  overwhelming.  His 
territories  were  scattered  and  difficult  of  defence, 
the  extremities  hardly  defensible  at  all ;  but  he  occu- 
pied a  central  position  from  which  he  might,  by 
rapidity  of  movement,  be  able  to  take  his  assailants 
in  detail,  unless  their  plans  were  distinguished  by  a 
harmony  unusual  in  the  efforts  of  a  coahtion." — 
F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven 
Years'   War,  ch.   8,  sect.  3. 

1756-1758. — War   of  Prussia  with  Sweden  in 
Pomerania.     See  Sweden:    1720-1792. 

1757  (April-June). — Seven  Years'  War:  Fred- 
erick's invasion  of  Bohemia. — Victory  at 
Prague  and  defeat  at  Kolin. — "The  year  1757 
was  the  most  brilliant  of  Frederick's  life.  ...  In 
no  other  year  did  the  king  gain  such  great  vic- 
tories, in  no  other  did  he  experience  so  sharply  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  campaign  opened  for 
him  with  the  brightest  prospects.  Entering  Bo- 
hemia at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  he  won  a  great 
battle  which  seemed  to  lay  Austria  prostrate  at 
his  feet,  yet  six  weeks  later  he  met  with  a  disaster 
so  crushing,  as  to  appear  the  certain  forerunner  of 
his  ruin.  He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,, 
while  his  enemies,  encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  the 
hitherto  resistless  conqueror,  closed  in  upon  him 
from  every  side.  Austrians,  French,  Russians, 
Swedes,  and  Imf)erialists,  all  fell  upon  him  at  once. 
His  position  seemed  desperate,  when  suddenly  ris- 
ing like  a  lion  from  his  lair,  he  scattered  his  foes 
by  two  great  victories,  each  of  which  resulted  in 
the  total  rout  of  the  beaten  army.  Unable  to  pro- 
vide adequate  means  of  defence  at  all  points  where 
attack  was  threatened,  Frederick  resolved  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  against  his  principal  antagonist, 
and  to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  Austria  as  early  in 
the  year  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  snow  was 
melted,  and  the  roads  had  become  practicable,  an 
immense  Prussian  army  poured  into  Bohemia 
through  the  passes  of  the  Metal  and  Giant  Moun- 
tains. As  in  1744,  it  marched  in  three  columns 
converging  on  Prague ;  two  came  from  Saxony  led 
by  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Bevern, 
the  third  from  Silesia,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Schwerin,  who,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sev- 
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cnty-two,  retained  the  vigour  and  energy  of  youth. 
The  Austrians  never  divined  Frederick's  design 
until  it  was  almost  ripe  for  execution.  Affect- 
ing great  trepidation,  he  had  masked  his  real 
intentions,  and  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the 
enemy  to  rest,  by  putting  Dresden  in  a  state  of 
defence;  .  .  .  the  Austrians  on  their  side  made 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  the  electorate  later 
on  in  the  year  when  their  allies  had  taken  the 
field.  The  news  of  the  Prussian  advance  came  on 
them  like  a  thunderclap.  Their  troops,  scattered 
through  Bohemia,  had  to  fall  back  on  Prague  in 
such  haste  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  off  or 
destroy  their  magazines.  .  .  .  The  partiality  of 
Maria  Theresa  for  her  brother-in-law  had  placed 
the  incompetent  Prince  Charles  at  its  head,  and 
Browne,  who  was  really  a  great  commander,  was 
subordinated  to  the  court  favourite.  Meanwhile 
the  Prussian  columns  were  rapidly  closing  in  on 
Prague.  .  .  .  Schwerin  was  a  day  behind  the  time, 
and,  on  uniting  his  column  with  a  portion  of  the 
king's  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  begged  that 
his  soldiers  might  be  allowed  a  day's  rest,  as  they 
had  been  on  foot  since  midnight,  and  had  made 
forced  marches  for  three  days.  Frederick,  however, 
refused  to  be  diverted  from  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing that  very  day,  influenced,  there  is  little  doubt, 
not  only  by  the  knowledge  that  a  second  Austrian 
army,  under  Count  Leopold  Daun,  was  hovering 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  might  at  any  time  effect 
a  junction  with  Prince  Charles,  but  perhaps  still 
more  by  an  obstinate  determination  to  carry  out 
his  programme  to  the  letter.  .  .  .  The  battle  began 
at  10  A.M.,  and  for  three  hours  raged  with  the 
utmost  fury  round  Sterbohol,  a  farmstead  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Ziscaberg.  The  Prussian  in- 
fantry pressed  inpetuously  forward,  toiling  through 
the  marshy  ground,  and  mowed  down  by  the  well- 
served  Austrian  artillery.  Again  and  again  they 
charged,  and  were  as  often  repulsed.  .  .  .  The  king 
himself  brought  up  the  second  line,  and,  after 
strenuous  efforts,  Sterbohol  was  carried.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrian  centre  was  pierced  by  a 
bold  attack  of  General  Mannstein.  .  .  .  The  battle 
was  lost  to  the  Austrians,  and,  though  the  fresh 
troops  of  the  left  wing  still  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, they  were  gradually  forced  back  into  Prague. 
.  .  .  The  Prussians  had  purchased  their  victory 
dearly,  with  the  loss  of  at  least  12,500  of  their 
finest  troops,  besides  old  Schwerin,  who,  as  Fred- 
erick said,  alone  was  worth  above  10,000.  The 
Austrians  lost  13,000,  including  prisoners.  .  .  .  The 
beaten  army  made  good  its  retreat  into  the  city, 
with  the  exception  of  13,000,  who  escaped  south- 
wards, and  eventually  joined  Daun.  .  .  .  The  imme- 
diate result  of  the  battle  was  the  investment  of 
Prague,  where  46,000  Austrian  troops  were  cooped 
up  with  little  hope  of  escape  unless  relieved  by 
Daun.  Prague  was  not  a  strong  fortress,  but  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  force  within  its  walls  made 
a  regular  siege  almost  impossible,  and  compelled 
Frederick  to  have  recourse  to  the  slower  mode  of 
reduction  by  famine.  ...  All  over  Europe  the 
blockade  was  watched  with  intense  interest ;  events 
seemed  to  pause  in  expectation  of  the  result,  on 
which  it  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  issue  of  the 
war  depended.  Frederick  at  first  had  little  doubt 
that  Prague  would  speedily  fall,  and  intended  as 
soon  as  it  was  captured  to  detach  30,000  troops  to 
march  through  Germany  [and]  disperse  the  army 
of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Except  Daun's  army  there  was 
nothing  between  him  and  Vienna.  The  actual 
course  of  events  was  very  different.  Week  after 
week  Prague  held  out,  giving  Daun  time  to  march 
to  its  relief.  ...  On  June  18  was  fought  the  battle 
which  wrecked   the  plans  of  Frederick  the   Great, 


and  first  taught  him  that  he  was  not  invincible. 
The  Austrians,  54,000  strong,  were  drawn  up  in  a 
well-chosen  position  on  a  low  range  of  hills  to  the 
west  of  the  little  town  of  Kollin  tor  Kolin),  and 
a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  great  Prague  and  Vienna 
high-road,  along  which  the  Prussians  were  advanc- 
ing. .  .  .  The  battle  at  first  went  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  Prussians.  ...  By  some  strange  mistake, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
about  it,  has  never  been  explained.  Prince  Maurice, 
who  commanded  the  Prussian  left  wing,  had  di- 
rected its  attack  upon  the  wrong  point.  .  .  .  Nor 
was  this  all.  Frederick  had  given  the  most  distinct 
orders  that  the  right  wing  should  not  engage  at  all, 
but  remain  on  the  high  roads  as  a  reserve  to  be 
called  up  in  case  of  need.  But  when  the  need 
came  it  was  not  to  be  had;  the  impetuosity  of 
General  Mannstein,  who  commanded  a  brigade  in 
it,  had  involved  it  in  a  general  engagement  with 
the  Austrian  left,  and  it  could  not  be  recalled. 
These  two  mistakes  lost  the  day.  .  .  .  The  loss  of 
the  battle  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  the  campaign. 
Frederick  was  obliged  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Prague  immediately,  and  to  retreat  from  Bohemia. 
The  retreat  was  attended  with  fresh  losses  from 
desertion,  and  from  the  unskilful  tactics  of  his 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  was  entrusted;  and  when  the 
king  got  back  to  Saxony,  shortly  before  the  end  of 
July,  barely  70,000  remained  under  his  banner 
out  of  117,000  who  had  entered  Bohemia  three 
months  before." — F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  pp.  112-120. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  v.  3,  ch.  112. — C.  B.  Brackenbury,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  ch.  11-12. — F.  Kugler,  Pictorial 
history  of  Germany  during  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  ch.  25. 

1757  (July-December). — Seven  Years'  War: 
Darkening  and  brightening  of  Frederick's  ca- 
reer.—  Closter-Seven.  —  Rossbach.  —  Leuthen. — 
The  enemies  of  the  king  of  Prussia  "were  now  clos- 
ing upon  him  from  every  side.  The  provinces  be- 
yond the  Vistula  became  the  prey  of  Russian 
hordes,  to  which  only  one  division  of  Prussians 
under  Marshal  Lehwald  was  opposed.  In  the  re- 
sult, however,  their  own  devastations,  and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  supplies,  proved  a  check  to  their 
further  progress  during  this  campaign.  In  West- 
phalia above  80,000  effective  French  soldiers  were 
advancing,  commanded  by  the  Mareschal  d'Estrees, 
a  grandson  of  the  famous  minister  Louvois.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  undertaken  to  de- 
fend his  father's  electorate  against  them,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  motley  army  of  scarce  50,000  men.  .  .  . 
His  military  talents  were  not  such  as  to  supply  his 
want  of  numbers  or  of  combination;  he  allowed 
the  French  to  pass  the  deep  and  rapid  Weser  un- 
opposed; he  gave  them  no  disturbance  when  laying 
waste  great  part  of  the  Electorate;  he  only  fell  back 
from  position  to  position  until  at  length  the  enemy 
came  up  with  him  at  the  village  of  Hastenback 
nearHameln.  There,  on  the  26th  of  July,  an  action 
was  fought,  and  the  Duke  was  worsted  with  the 
loss  of  several  hundred  men.  The  only  resource  of 
His  Royal  Highness  was  a  retreat  across  the  wide 
Liineberg  moors,  to  cover  the  town  of  Stade 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  archives 
and  other  valuable  effects  from  Hanover  had  been 
already  deposited  for  safety."  Intrigue  at  Ver- 
sailles having  recalled  D'Estrees  and  sent  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  into  his  place,  the  latter  pressed  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  so  closely,  hemming  him  in 
and  cutting  off  his  communications,  that  he  was 
soon  glad  to  make  terms.  On  September  8th  the 
English  duke  signed,  at  Closter-Seven,  a  conven- 
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tion  under  which  the  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army 
were  sent  home,  the  Hanoverians  dispersed,  and 
only  a  garrison  left  at  Stade.  "After  the  battle  of 
Kolin  and  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven,  the 
position  of  Frederick, — hemmed  in  on  almost  every 
side  by  victorious  enemies, — was  not  only  most 
dangerous  but  wellnigh  desperate.  To  his  own 
eyes  it  seemed  so.  He  resolved  in  his  thoughts,  and 
discussed  with  his  friends,  the  voluntary  death  of 
Otho  as  a  worthy  example  to  follow.  Fully  re- 
solved never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  nor  yet  to  survive  any  decisive  overthrow, 
he  carried  about  his  person  a  sure  poison  in  a 
small  glass  phial.  Yet  ...  he  could  still,  with  in- 
domitable skill  and  energy,  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  encountering  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  He 
marched  against  the  French  commander  at  the  head 
f  only  22,000  men;  but  these  were  veterans,  trained 
in  the  strictest  discipline,  and  full  of  confidence 
in  their  chief.  Soubise,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  his 
appointment  in  part  to  his  illustrious  lineage,  as 
head  of  the  House  of  Rohan,  and  still  more  to 
Court-favour,  as  the  minion  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, but  in  no  degree  to  his  own  experience  or 
abilities.  He  had  under  his  orders  nearly  40,000  of 
his  countrymen,  and  nearly  20,000  troops  of  the 
Empire;  for  the  Germanic  diet  also  had  been  in- 
duced to  join  the  league  against  Frederick.  On  the 
Sth  of  November  the  two  armies  came  to  a  battle 
at  Rosbach  [or  Rossbach],  close  to  the  plain  of 
Liitzen,  where  in  the  preceding  century  Gustavus 
Adolphus  conquered  and  fell.  By  the  skilful  man- 
oeuvres of  Frederick  the  French  were  brought  to 
believe  that  the  Prussians  intended  nothing  but 
retreat,  and  they  advanced  in  high  spirits  as  if  only 
to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Of  a  sudden  they  found 
themselves  attacked  with  all  the  compactness  of 
discipline,  and  all  the  courage  of  despair.  The 
troops  of  the  Empire,  a  motley  crew,  fled  at  the 
first  fire.  ...  So  rapid  was  the  victory  that  the 
right  wing  of  the  Prussians,  under  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  was  never  engaged  at  all. 
Great  numbers  of  the  French  were  cut  down  in 
their  flight  by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  not  a  few 
perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Saale,  and  full  7,000 
were  made  prisoners,  with  a  large  amount  of  bag- 
gage, artillery  and  standards.  .  .  .  The  battle  of 
Rosbach  was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  military 
results  than  for  its  moral  influence.  It  was  hailed 
throughout  Germany  as  a  triumph  of  the  Teutonic 
over  the  Gallic  race.  ...  So  precarious  was  now 
Frederick's  position  that  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  as 
he  said  himself,  gained  him  nothing  but  leisure  to 
fight  another  battle  elsewhere.  During  his  absence 
on  the  Saale,  the  Austrian  armies  had  poured  over 
the  mountains  into  Silesia;  they  had  defeated  the 
Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Severn;  they  had 
taken  the  main  fortress,  Schweidnitz,  and  the 
capital,  Breslau;  nearly  the  whole  province  was 
already  theirs.  A  flying  detachment  of  4,000  cav- 
alry, under  General  Haddick,  had  even  pushed  into 
Brandenburg,  and  levied  a  contribution  from  the 
city  of  Berlin  [entering  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
Prussian  capital  and  holding  it  for  twelve  hours]. 
The  advancing  season  seemed  to  require  winter 
quarters,  but  Frederick  never  dreamed  of  rest  until 
Silesia  was  recovered.  He  hastened  by  forced 
marches  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder,  gathering  rein- 
forcements while  he  went  along.  As  he  drew  near 
Breslau,  the  Imperial  commander.  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  flushed  with  recent  victory  and  confi- 
dent in  superior  numbers,  disregarded  the  prudent 
advice  of  Marshal  Daun,  and  descended  from  an 
almost  inaccessible  position  to  give  the  King  of 
Prussia  battle  on  the  open  plain.  ...  On  the  5th 
of  December,  one  month  from  the  battle  of  Ros- 


bach, the  two  armies  met  at  Leuthen,  a  small  vil- 
lage near  Breslau,  Frederick  with  40,000,  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  with  between  60,000  and  70,- 
000  men.  For  several  hours  did  the  conflict  rage 
doubtfully  and  fiercely.  It  was  decided  mainly  by 
the  skill  and  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  monarch. 
'The  battle  of  Leuthen,'  says  Napoleon,  'was  a  mas- 
ter-piece. Did  it  even  stand  alone  it  would  of 
itself  entitle  Frederick  to  immortal  fame.'  In 
killed,  wounded  and  taken,  the  Austrians  lost  no 
less  than  27,000  men;  above  50  standards,  above 
100  canon,  above  4,000  waggons,  became  the  spoil 
of  the  victors ;  Breslau  was  taken ;  Schweidnitz 
blockaded,  Silesia  recovered ;  the  remnant  of 
the  Imperial  forces  fled  back  across  the  moun- 
tains; and  Frederick,  after  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  glorious  campaigns  that  History  records,  at 
length  allowed  himself  and  his  soldiers  some  re- 
pose."— Lord  Mahon,  History  of  England,  1713- 
1783,  V.  4,  ch.  34. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II.  bk. 
18,  ch.  S-io. — Lord  Dover,  Life  of  Frederick  II,  v. 
2,  ch.  3-4. — E.  Cust,  Annals  of  the  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  v.  2,  pp.  217-240. 

1758. — Seven  Years'  War:  Campaign  in  Han- 
over.— Siege  of  Olmiitz. — Russian  defeat  at 
Zorndorf. — Prussian  defeat  at  Hochkirch. — "Be- 
fore the  end  of  1757,  England  began  to  take  a  more 
active  part  on  the  Continent.  Lord  Chatham 
brought  about  the  rejection  of  the  Convention  of 
Closter-Seven  by  Parliament,  and  the  recall  of 
Cumberland  by  the  king.  The  efficient  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  was  proposed  by  Frederick 
and  made  commander  of  the  English  and  Han- 
overian forces.  He  opened  the  campaign  of  1758 
in  the  winter.  The  French,  under  Clermont,  being 
without  discipline  or  control,  he  drove  them  in 
headlong  flight  out  of  their  winter-quarters  in  Han- 
over and  Westphalia,  to  the  Rhine  and  across  it; 
and  on  June  23  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of 
Crefeld.  A  French  army  under  Soubise  afterward 
crossed  the  Rhine  higher  up,  and  Ferdinand  re- 
treated, but  succeeded  in  protecting  the  west  as  far 
as  the  Weser  against  General  Contades.  Frederick 
first  retook  Schweidnitz,  April  16.  He  then,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  ventured  to  attack  Austria,  and  invaded 
Moravia.  His  brother.  Prince  Henry,  had  but  a 
small  force  in  Saxony,  and  Frederick  thought  that 
he  could  best  cover  that  country  by  an  attack  on 
Austria.  But  the  siege  of  Olmiitz  detained  him 
from  May  until  July,  and  his  prospects  grew  more 
doubtful.  The  Austrians  captured  a  convoy  of 
300  wagons  of  military  stores,  which  Ziethcn  was 
to  have  escorted  to  him.  [Instead  of  300,  the  con- 
voy comprised  3,000  to  4,000  wagons,  of  which 
only  200  reached  the  Prussian  camp,  and  its  de- 
struction by  General  Loudon  completely  frus- 
trated Frederick's  plan  of  campaign.!  Frederick 
raised  the  siege,  and,  by  an  admirable  retreat, 
brought  his  army  through  Bohemia  by  way  of 
Koniggratz  to  Landshut.  Here  he  received  bad 
news.  The  Russians,  under  Fermor,  were  again  in 
Prussia,  occupying  the  eastern  province,  but  treat- 
ing it  mildly  as  a  conquered  country,  where  the 
empress  already  received  the  homage  of  the  people. 
They  then  advanced,  with  frightful  ravages, 
through  Pomerania  and  Neumark  to  the  Oder,  and 
were  now  near  Kiistrin,  which  they  laid  in  ashes. 
Frederick  made  haste  to  meet  them.  He  was  so 
indignant  at  the  desolation  of  the  country  and  the 
suffering  of  his  people  that  he  forbade  quarter  to 
be  given.  The  report  of  this  fact  also  embittered 
the  Russians.  At  Zorndorf.  Frederick  met  the 
enemy,  50,000  strong,  August  25,  1758.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  a  great  square  or  phalanx,  in  the  an- 
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cient,  half-barbarou3  manner.  A  frightfully  bloody 
fight  followed,  since  the  Russians  would  not  yield, 
and  were  cut  down  in  heaps.  Seidlitz,  the  victor 
of  Rossbach,  by  a  timely  charge  of  his  cavalry,  cap- 
tured the  Russian  artillery,  and  crushed  their  right 
wing.  On  the  second  day  the  Russians  were  driven 
back,  but  not  without  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the 
Prussians,  who,  though  they  suffered  much  less 
than  their  enemies,  left  more  than  one  third  of  their 
force  on  the  field.  The  Russians  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Prussia.  Frederick  then  hastened 
to  Saxony,  where  his  brother  Henry  was  sorely 
pressed  by  Daun  and  the  imperial  army.  He 
could  not  even  wait  to  relieve  Silesia,  where  Neisse, 
his  principal  fortress,  was  threatened.  Daun,  hear- 
ing of  his  approach,  took  up  a  position  in  his  way, 
between  Bautzen  and  Gbrlitz.  But  Frederick, 
whose  contempt  for  this  prudent  and  slow  general 
was  excessive,  occupied  a  camp  in  a  weak  and  ex- 
posed position,  at  Hochkirch,  under  Daun's  very 
eyes,  against  the  protest  of  his  own  generals.  He 
remained  there  three  days  unmolested;  but  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  the  day  fixed  for  advancing,  the  Aus- 
trians  attacked  him  with  twice  his  numbers.  A 
desperate  fight  took  place  in  the  burning  village ; 
the  Prussians  were  driven  out,  and  lost  many  guns. 
Frederick  himself  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  his 
friends  Keith  and  Duke  Francis  of  Brunswick  fell 
at  his  side.  Yet  the  army  did  not  lose  its  spirit 
or  its  discipline.  Within  eleven  days  Frederick,  who 
had  been  joined  by  his  brother  Henry,  was  in 
Silesia,  and  relieved  Neisse  and  Kosel.  Thus  the 
campaign  of  1758  ended  favorably  to  Frederick. 
The  pope  sent  Daun  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword, 
as  a  testimonial  for  his  victory  at  Hochkirch.'" — C. 
T.  Lewis,  History  of  Germany,  bk.  5,  ch.  23, 
sect.  7-g. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Military  life  oj  Lou- 
don, ch.  7-8. — F.  Kugler,  Pictorial  history  oj  Ger- 
many during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  ch. 
29-31. — Frederick  U,  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  {Posthumous  works),  v.  2,  ch.  8. 

1759  (April-August).  —  Seven  Years'  War: 
Prince  Ferdinand's  Hanoverian  campaign. — 
Defeat  at  Bergen  and  victory  at  Minden. — In 
the  Hanoverian  field  of  war,  where  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  held  command,  the  campaign 
of  1759  was  important,  and  prosperous  in  the  end 
for  the  allies  of  Prussia.  "Besides  the  Hanoverians 
and  Hessians  in  British  pay,  he  [Prince  Ferdinand] 
had  under  his  direction  10,000  or  12,000  British 
soldiers,  amongst  whom,  since  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  George  Sackville  was 
the  senior  officer.  The  French,  on  their  part,  were 
making  great  exertions,  under  the  new  administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul ;  large  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  into  Germany,  and  early  in  the 
year  they  surprised  by  stratagem  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort  and  made  it  the  place  of  arms  for  their 
southern  army.  No  object  could  be  of  greater 
moment  to  Ferdinand  than  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  important  post."  Marching  quickly,  with  30,- 
000  of  his  armv,  he  attacked  the  French,  under  the 
Duke  dc  Broglie,  at  Bergen,  on  the  Nidda,  in  front 
of  Frankfort,  Ajiril  13,  and  was  repulsed,  after 
heavy  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  "This 
reverse  would,  it  was  supposed,  reduce  Prince  Fer- 
dinand to  the  defensive  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  Both  De  Broglie  and  Contades 
eagerly  pushed  forward,  their  opponents  giving  way 
before  them.  Combining  their  forces,  they  reduced 
Cassel,  Miinster,  and  Minden,  and  they  felt  as- 
sured that  the  whole  Electorate  must  soon  again 
be  theirs.  Already  had  the  archives  and  the  most 
valuable  propcrtv  been  sent  off  from  Hanover  to 
Stade.     Already    did    a   new    Hastenbeck— a   new 


Closter-Seven — rise  in  view.  But  it  was  under 
such  difficulties  that  the  genius  of  Ferdinand  shone 
forth.  With  a  far  inferior  army  (lor  thus  much  is 
acknowledged,  although  I  do  not  find  the  French 
numbers  clearly  or  precisely  stated),  he  still  main- 
tained his  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Weser,  and 
supplied  every  defect  by  his  superiority  of  tactics. 
He  left  a  detachment  of  5,000  men  exposed,  and 
seemingly  unguarded,  as  a  bait  to  lure  De  Con- 
tades from  his  strong  position  at  Minden.  The 
French  Mareschal  was  deceived  by  the  feint,  and  di- 
rected the  Duke  de  Broglie  to  march  forward  and 
profit  by  the  blunder,  as  he  deemed  it  to  be.  On 
the  ist  of  August,  accordingly,  De  Broglie  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain,  his  force  divided  in  eight 
columns."  Instead  of  the  small  corps  expected,  he 
found  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  in  front  of  him. 
De  Contades  hurried  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
French,  forced  to  accept  battle  in  an  unfavorable 
position,  were  overcome.  At  the  decisive  moment 
of  their  retreat,  "the  Prince  sent  his  orders  to 
Lord  George  Sackville,  who  commanded  the  whole 
English  and  some  German  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  .'\llies,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  kept 
back  as  a  reserve.  The  orders  were  to  charge  and 
overwhelm  the  French  in  their  retreat,  before  they 
could  reach  any  clear  ground  to  rally.  Had  these 
orders  been  duly  fulfilled,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
French  writers  that  their  army  must  have  been 
utterly  destroyed;  but  Lord  George  either  could 
not  or  would  not  understand  what  was  enjoined 
on  him.  .  .  .  Under  such  circumstances  the  victory 
of  Minden  would  not  have  been  signal  or  complete 
but  for  a  previous  and  most  high-spirited  precau- 
tion of  Prince  Ferdinand.  He  had  sent  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  French  a  body  of  10,000  men  under 
his  nephew — and  also  the  King  of  Prussia's — the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  .  .  .  Thus  Fer- 
dinand became  master  of  the  passes,  and  the  French 
were  constrained  to  continue  their  retreat  in  dis- 
order. Upon  the  whole,  their  loss  was  8,000  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  30  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
17  standards.  .  .  .  Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  Eng- 
land at  the  victory  of  Minden";  but  loud  the  out- 
cry against  Lord  George  Sackville,  who  was  re- 
called and  dismissed  from  all  his  employments. — 
Lord  Mahon,  History  of  England,  1713-1783,  v.  4, 
ch.  36. 

Also  in:  E.  Cust,  Annals  of  the  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  v.  2,  pp.  327-333. 

1759  (July-November). — Seven  Years'  War: 
Disasters  of  Frederick. — Kunersdorf. — Dresden. 
— Maxen. — "Three  years  of  the  war  were  gone 
and  the  ardour  of  Frederick's  enemies  showed  no 
signs  of  abating.  The  war  was  unpopular  in  the 
Russian  army,  but  the  Czarina  thought  no  sacri- 
fice too  great  for  the  gratification  of  her  hatred. 
France  was  sick  of  it  too,  and  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  national  bankruptcy,  but  Louis  was  kept 
true  to  his  engagements  by  domestic  influences 
and  by  the  unbending  determination  of  Maria 
Theresa  never  to  lay  down  arms  until  Prussia 
v.as  thoroughly  humbled.  .  .  .  Already  Frederick 
w.as  at  his  wits'  end  for  men  and  money.  Of  the 
splendid  infantry  which  had  stormed  the  heights 
at  Prague,  and  stemmed  the  rout  of  Kollin,  very 
little  now  remained.  .  .  .  Moreover,  Austria,  re- 
lying on  her  vastly  larger  population,  had  ceased 
to  exchance  prisoners,  and  after  the  end  of  1759 
Russia  followed  her  example.  .  .  Frederick's  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  were  even  greater  still.  But 
for  the  English  subsidy  he  could  hardly  have  sub- 
sisted at  ail.  .  .  .  The  summer  was  half  gone  be- 
fore there  was  any  serious  fighting.  Frederick 
had  got  together  125,000  men  of  some  sort,  besides 
garrison    troops,    but    he    no    longer    felt    strong 
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enough   to   take   the   initiative,   and    the   Austrians 
were    equally    indisposed    to    attack,    without    the 
co-operation    of    their    allies.     Towards    the    mid- 
dle of  July   the   Russians,  under   Count  Soltikoff, 
issued    from   Posen,    advanced    to    the   Oder,   and, 
after  defeating  a   weak  Prussian  corps  near  Kay, 
took    possession    of    Frankfort.      It    now    became 
necessary  for  the  king  to  march  in  person  against 
them,  the  more  especially  as  Laudon  [or  Loudon] 
with    iS.coo    Austrians    was    on    his    way    to    join 
Soltikoff.     Before  he  could  reach  Frankfort,  Lau- 
don,   eluding    with    much    dexterity    the    vigilance 
of  his  enemies,  effected  his  junction,  and  Frederick, 
with  48,000  men,  found  himself  confronted  by  an 
army     78,000    strong.      The     Russians    were    en- 
camped   on    the    heights    of    Kunersdorf,    east    of 
Frankfort."      Frederick    attacked    them,    Aug.    12, 
with    brilliant   success    at    first,    routing    their   left 
wing  and   taking    70  guns,   with  several   thousand 
prisoners.     "The   Prussian   generals   then   besought 
the   king   to   rest   content   with   the   advantage   he 
had  gained.     The  day  was  intensely  hot;  his  sol- 
diers had  been  on  foot  for  twelve  hours,  and  were 
suffering    severely     from    thirst    and    exhaustion ; 
moreover,    if    the    Russians    were    let    alone,    they 
would    probably   go   off    quietly    in    the    night,   as 
they  had  done  after  Zorndorf.     Unhappily   Fred- 
erick refused  to  take  counsel.     He  wanted  to  de- 
stroy the  Russian  army,  not  merely  to  defeat  it;  he 
had   seized   the   Frankfort   bridge   and   cut    off   its 
retreat."       He    persisted    in    his    attack    and    was 
beaten   off.     "The   Prussians   were   in   full   retreat 
when  Laudon  swept  down  upon  them  with  eigh- 
teen fresh  squadrons.     The  retreat  became  a  rout 
more  disorderly  than  in  any  battle  of  the  war  ex- 
cept Rossbach.     The  king,  stupefied  with  his  dis- 
aster, could  hardly  be  induced  to  quit  the  field,  and 
was  heard  to  mutter,  'Is  there  then  no  cursed  bullet 
that  can  reach  me?'     The  defeat  was  overwhelm- 
ing.    Had  it  been   properly   followed  up,  it  must 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  Kunersdorf  would 
have    ranked    among    the    decisive    battles    of    the 
world.     Berlin  lay  open  to  the  enemy ;   the  royal 
familv    fled    to    Magdeburg.      For    the   first    (and 
last)    time  in   his  hfe  Frederick  gave  way  utterly 
to  despair.     T  have  no  resources  left,'  he  wrote  to 
the    minister    Finckenstein    the    evening    after   the 
battle,  'and  to  tell  the  truth  I  hold  all  for  lost.     I 
shall  not  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.     Fare- 
well  for  ever.'      The   same  night   he   resigned   the 
command  of  the  army  to  General  Finck.   Eighteen 
thousand,  five  hundred  of  his  soldiers  were  killed, 
wounded  or  prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  so  scat- 
tered that  no  more  than  3,000  remained  under  his 
command.     All  the  artillery  was  lost,  and  most  of 
his    best    generals    were    killed    or    wounded.  .  .  . 
By    degrees,    however,    the    prospect    brightened. 
The  fugitives  kept  coming  in,  and  the  enemy  neg- 
lected to  give  the  finishing  stroke.    Frederick  shook 
off  his  despair,  and  resumed  the  command  of  his 
army.     Artillery  was  ordered  up  from  Berlin,  and 
the   troops    serving    against    the   Swedes    were   re- 
called from  Pomerania.    Within  a  week  of  Kuners- 
dorf he  was  at  the  head  of  33.000  men,  and  in  a 
position  to  send  relief  to  Dresden,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  an  Austrian  and  Imperialist  army.    The 
relief,  as  it  happened,  arrived  just  too  late."    Dres- 
den was  surrendered  by  its  commandant,  Schmet- 
tau,  on  Sept.  4th,  to  the  great  wrath  of  Frederick. 
By  a  wonderful  march  of  fifty-eight  miles  in  fifty 
hours.    Prince    Henry,    the    brother    of    Frederick, 
prevented   the   Austrians   from   gaining   the   whole 
electorate  of  Saxony.     The  Russians  and  the  Aus- 
trians quarrelled,  the  former  complaining  that  they 
were  left  to  do  all  the  fighting,  and  presently  they 
withdrew  into  Poland.    "With  the  departure  of  the 


Russians,  the  campaign  would  probably  have 
ended,  had  not  Frederick's  desire  to  close  it  with 
a  victory  led  him  into  a  fresh  disaster,  hardly 
less  serious  and  far  more  disgraceful  than  that  of 
Kunersdorf.  .  .  .  With  the  view  of  hastening  the 
retreat  of  the  Austrians,  and  of  driving  them, 
if  possible,  into  the  difficult  Pima  country,  he  or- 
dered General  Finck  to  take  post  with  his  corps 
at  Maxem,  to  bar  their  direct  line  of  communica- 
tions with  Bohemia."  As  the  result,  Finck,  and 
his  whole  corps  of  12,000,  were  overwhelmed  and 
taken  prisoners.  "The  capitulation  of  Maxen  was 
no  less  destructive  of  Frederick's  plans  than  gall- 
ing to  his  pride.  The  Austrians  now  retained 
Dresden,  a  place  of  great  strategical  importance, 
though  the  king,  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  them, 
exposed  the  wrecks  of  his  army  to  the  ruinous 
hardships  of  a  winter  campaign  in  weather  of  un- 
usual severity,  and  borrowed  12,000  men  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick  to  cover  his  flank  while  so  en- 
gaged. The  new  year  had  commenced  before  he 
allowed  his  harassed  troops  to  go  into  winter- 
quarters." — F.  W.  Longman,  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  Seven   Years'   War,  ck.   10,  sect.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  History  of  Friedrich  II, 
bk.  ig,  ch.  4-7. — Frederick  II,  History  of  tlie 
Seven  Years'  War  (Posthumous  works),  v.  3,  ch. 
10. 

1760. — Seven  Years'  War:  Saxony  recon- 
quered by  Frederick. — Dresden  bombarded. — 
Battles  of  Liegnitz,  Torgau  and  Warburg. — 
"The  campaign  of  1759  had  extended  far  into 
the  winter,  and  Frederick  conceived  the  bold  idea 
of  renewing  it  while  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies 
was  relaxed  in  winter  quarters,  and  of  making  an- 
other effort  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Saxony. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Freyberg.  Having  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
been  joined  by  12,000  men  under  the  hereditary 
prince,  he  left  the  latter  to  keep  guard  behind  the 
Mulde,  and  in  January  1760,  at  a  time  when  the 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  he  made  a  fierce 
spring  upon  the  Austrians,  who  were  posted  at 
Dippoldiswalde ;  but  General  Maguire,  who  com- 
manded there,  baffled  him  by  the  vigilance  and 
skill  with  which  he  guarded  every  pass,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Freyberg.  When 
the  winter  had  passed  and  the  regular  campaign 
had  opened,  Laudohn  [Loudon],  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  Austrian  generals — the  same  who 
had  borne  a  great  part  in  the  victories  of  Hoch- 
kirchen  and  Kunersdorf — entered  Silesia,  surprised 
with  a  greatly  superior  force  the  Prussian  General 
Fouque,  compelled  him,  with  some  thousands  of 
soldiers,  to  surrender  [at  Landshut,  June  22],  and 
a  few  davs  later  reduced  the  important  fortress 
of  Glatz  [July  26].  Frederick,  at  the  first  news 
of  the  danger  of  Fouque,  marched  rapidly  towards 
Silesia,  Daun  slowly  following,  while  an  Austrian 
corps,  under  General  Lacy,  impeded  his  march  by 
incessant  skirmishes.  On  learning  the  surrender 
of  Fouque,  Frederick  at  once  turned  and  hastened 
towards  Dresden.  It  was  July,  and  the  heat  was 
so  intense  that  on  a  single  day  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  his  soldiers  dropped  dead  upon  the  march. 
He  hoped  to  cain  some  days  upon  Daun,  who 
was  still  pursuing,  and  to  become  master  of  Dres- 
den before  succours  arrived.  As  he  expected,  he 
soon  outstripped  the  Austrian  general,  and  the 
materials  for  the  siege  were  collected  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  but  General  Maguire,  who  com- 
manded at  Dresden,  defended  it  with  complete 
success  till  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  army 
obliged  Frederick  to  retire.  Baffled  in  his  design, 
he  took  a  characteristic  vengeance  by  bombard- 
ing that  beautiful  city  with  red-hot  balls,  slaugh- 
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tering  multitudes  of  its  peaceable  inhabitants,  and 
reducing  whole  quarters  to  ashes;  and  he  then 
darted  again  upon  Silesia,  still  followed  by  the 
Austrian  general.  Laudohn  had  just  met  with  his 
first  reverse,  having  failed  in  the  siege  of  Breslau 
{an  attempted  surprise  and  a  brief  bombardment] ; 
on  August  IS,  when  Daun  was  still  far  off,  Fred- 
erick fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  in  the  battle  of 
Liegnitz.  [The  statement  that  "Daun  was  still 
far  off"  appears  to  be  erroneous.  Loudon  and 
Daun  had  formed  a  junction  four  days  before, 
and  had  planned  a  concerted  attack  on  Freder- 
ick's camp;  Loudon  was  struck  and  defeated  while 
making  the  movement  agreed  upon,  and  Daun  was 
only  a  few  miles  away  at  the  time.]  Soon  after, 
however,  this  success  was  counterbalanced  by  Lacy 
and  Totleben,  who,  at  the  head  of  some  Austrians 
and  Russians,  had  marched  upon  Berlin,  which, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  was  once  more  captured 


which  was  still  held  by  Maguire.  The  English 
and  German  army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  meantime  in  keeping  at  bay  a  very 
superior  French  army,  under  Marshal  Broglie; 
and  several  slight  skirmishes  took  place,  with 
various  results.  The  battle  of  Warburg,  which 
was  the  most  important,  was  won  chiefly  by  the 
British  cavalry,  but  Prince  Ferdinand  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  take  Wesel  and  Gottingen;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  French  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  Cassel." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of 
England,   iSth  century,  v.  2,  ck.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  History  of  the  Home  of  Atts- 
tria,  V.  3,  ch.  115. — G.  B.  Malleson,  Military  life 
of  Loudon,  ch.  10. — T.  Carlyle,  History  of  Fried- 
rich   II,   bk.  20,  ch.   1-6. 

1761-1762. — Seven  Years'  War:  Closing  cam- 
paigns.— "All  Fredericks  exertions  produced  him 
only   g6,ooo  men   for  defence   of  Silesia   and  Sax- 
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and  ruthlessly  plundered ;  but  on  the  approach  of 
Frederick  the  enemy  speedily  retreated.  Frederick 
then  turned  again  towards  Saxony,  which  was 
again  occupied  by  Daun,  and  on  November  3  he 
attacked  his  old  enemy  in  his  strong  entrench- 
ments at  Torgau.  Daun,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  position,  had  the  advantage  of  great 
numerical  superiority,  for  his  army  was  reckoned 
at  65,000,  while  that  of  Frederick  was  not  more 
than  44,000.  But  the  generalship  of  Frederick 
gained  the  victory.  General  Ziethen  succeeded  in 
attacking  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  gaining  the 
height,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion.  Daun 
was  wounded  and  disabled,  and  General  O'Donnell, 
who  was  next  in  command,  was  unable  to  restore 
the  Austrian  line.  The  day  was  conspicuous  for 
its  carnage,  even  among  the  bloody  battles  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War;  20,000  Austrians  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners,  while  14,000  Prussians  were 
left  on  the  field.  The  battle  closed  the  campaign 
for  the  year,  leaving  all  Saxony  in  the  possession 
of  the  Prussians,  with  the  exception  of  Dresden, 
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ony  this  year  [1761].  Prince  Henry  had  to  face 
Daun  in  Saxony ;  the  king  himself  stood  in  Silesia 
against  Loudon  and  the  Russians  under  Butterlin. 
Loudon  opened  the  campaign  by  advancing  against 
Goltz,  near  Schweidnitz,  in  April.  Goltz  had  only 
12,000  to  his  adversary's  30,000,  but  posted  him- 
self so  well  that  Loudon  could  not  attack  him. 
Reinforcements  came  gradually  to  Loudon,  raising 
his  army  to  72,000,  but  orders  from  Vienna 
obliged  him  to  remain  inactive  till  he  could  be 
joined  near  Neisse  by  the  Russians  with  60,000. 
Goltz,  manteuvring  against  the  Russians,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  king  himself  delayed  the  junction 
of  his  enemies  for  some  time,  but  could  not  now 
offer  battle.  The  junction  took  place  the  i8th 
of  August.  He  then  struck  at  Loudon's  commu- 
nications, but  the  thrust  was  well  parried,  and 
on  the  2oth  of  August,  Frederick,  for  the  first 
time,  was  reduced  to  an  attitude  of  pure  defence. 
He  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Bunzelwitz,  and 
lay  there,  blocking  the  way  to  Schweidnitz.  Lou- 
don's entreaties  could   not  persuade  the   Russians 
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to  join  him  in  full  force  to  attack  the  position, 
and  on  the  gth  of  September  Butterlin's  army  fell 
back  across  the  Oder,  leaving  20,000  of  his  men 
to  act  under  Loudon.  Frederick  remained  a  fort- 
night longer  in  the  camp  of  Bunzelwitz,  but  was 
then  forced  to  go,  as  his  army  was  eating  up  the 
magazines  of  Schwcidnitz.  Again  he  moved  against 
Loudon's  magazines,  but  the  Austrian  general 
boldly  marched  for  Schweidnitz,  and  captured  the 
place  by  assault  on  the  night  of  the  30th  Septem- 
ber-ist  October.  No  fight  took  place  between  Lou- 
don and  the  king.  They  both  went  into  winter 
cjuarters  in  December — Prussians  at  Strehlen,  Aus- 
trians  at  Kunzendorf,  and  Russians  about  Glatz. 
...  In  the  western  theatre  Ferdinand  defeated 
Broglie  and  Soubise  at  Vellinghausen  for  Wclling- 
hausen,  or  Kirch-Denkern,  as  the  battle,  fought 
July  IS,  is  differently  called],  the  English  contin- 


kept  up  his  60,000,  but  doubled  their  number.  In 
the  spring  he  had  70,000  for  his  Silesian  army, 
40,000  for  Prince  Henry  in  Saxony,  and  10,000 
for  the  Swedes  or  other  purposes.  Best  news  of 
all,  the  czarina  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1762, 
and  Peter,  who  succeeded  her — only  for  a  short 
time,  poor  boy — was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
great  king.  Frederick  at  once  released  and  sent 
home  his  Russian  prisoners,  an  act  which  brought 
back  his  Prussians  from  Russia.  On  the  23rd  Feb- 
ruary Peter  declared  his  intention  to  be  at  peace 
and  amity  with  Frederick,  concluded  peace  on  the 
Sth  of  May,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  a  month 
later.  The  Swedes,  following  suit,  declared  peace 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  Frederick  could  now 
give  his  sole  attention  to  the  Austrians."  For  a 
few  weeks,  only,  the  Prussian  king  had  a  Russian 
contingent    of    20,000   in    alliance    with   him,    but 
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gent  again  behaving  gloriously.  .  .  .  Prince  Henry 
and  Daun  manoeuvered  skilfully  throughout  the 
campaign,  but  never  came  to  serious  blows.  Fred- 
erick is  described  as  being  very  gloomy  in  mind 
this  winter.  The  end  of  the  year  left  him  with 
but  60,000  men  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  the  north. 
Eugene  of  Wiirtemburg  had  5,000  to  hold  back  the 
Swedes,  Prince  Henry  25,000  in  Saxony,  the  king 
himself  30,000.  But  the  agony  of  France  was  in- 
creasing ;  Maria  Theresa  had  to  discharge  20,000 
men  from  want  of  money,  and  Frederick's  bitter 
enemy,  'ccttc  infame  Catin  du  Nord'  [the  Czarina 
Elizabeth],  was  failing  fast  in  health.  A  worse 
blow  to  the  king  than  the  loss  of  a  battle  had 
been  the  fall  of  Pitt,  in  October,  and  with  him 
all  hope  of  English  subsidies.  Still,  the  enemies 
of  Prussia  were  almost  exhausted.  One  more  year 
of  brave  and  stubborn  resistance,  and  Prussia  must 
be  left  in  peace.  By  extraordinary  exertions,  and 
a  power  of  administrative  organisation  which  was 
one   of   his  greatest   qualities,   Frederick  not   only 


could  make  no  use  of  it.  It  was  recalled  in  July, 
by  the  revolution  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  de- 
posed the  young  czar,  Peter,  in  favour  of  his  ambi- 
tious consort,  Catherine.  Frederick  succeeded  in 
concealing  the  fact  long  enough  to  frighten  Daun 
by  a  show  of  preparations  for  attacking  him,  with 
the  Russian  troops  included  in  his  army,  and  the 
Austrian  general  retired  to  Glatz  and  Bohemia. 
Frederick  then  took  Schweidnitz.  and  marched  on 
Dresden.  "Daun  followed  heavily.  Like  a  prize- 
fighter knocked  out  of  time,  he  had  no  more  fight 
in  him.  Prince  Henry  had  two  affairs  with  the 
Reich's  army  and  its  Austrian  contingent.  Forced 
to  retire  from  Frcyburg  on  the  isth,  he  after- 
wards attacked  them  on  the  29th  of  October  and 
defeated  them  by  a  turning  movement.  They 
had  40,000,  he  30,000.  The  Austrian  contingent 
suffered  most.  In  the  western  theatre  Ferdinand 
held  his  own  and  had  his  usual  successes.  His 
part  in  the  war  w,as  to  defend  only,  and  he  never 
failed  to  show  high  qualities  as  a  general.     Thus, 
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nowhere  had  Frederick's  enemies  succeeded  in 
crushing  his  defences.  For  seven  years  the  little 
kingdom  of  Prussia  had  held  her  ground  against 
the  three  great  military  powers,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  All  were  now  ecjually  exhausted. 
The  constancy,  courage,  and  ability  of  Frederick 
were  rewarded  at  last;  on  the  isth  of  February, 
1763,  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  [Hubertusburg] 
was  signed,  by  which  Austria  once  more  agreed  to 
the  cession  of  Silesia.  Prussia  was  now  a  Great 
Power  hke  the  rest,  her  greatness  resting  on  no 
shams,  as  she  had  proved." — C.  B.  Brackenbury, 
Frederick  the  Great,  ch.  18. 

Also  in:  E.  Cust,  Annals  of  the  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  v.  3,  pp.  57-87. — Frederick 
II,  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (Posthumous 
works),  V.  3,  ch.  14-16. 

1761-1779.— Attitude  of  Frederick  the  Great 
toward  England  and  its  bearing  on  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. — Attempt  of  the  colonies  to 
establish  commercial  relations  with  him. — "In 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  the 
much-debated  subject  of  the  attitude  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  toward  the  American  Revolution, 
the  reader  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  two  im- 
portant facts  about  which  there  is  no  room  for 
dispute.  One  of  these  facts  is  that  Frederick 
entertained  an  intense  hatred  for  England,  and  was 
consequently  glad  to  see  her  humiliated;  the 
other,  that  his  interests  were  such  that  he  was 
unwilling  openly  to  become  her  enemy.  His  ha- 
tred dated  from  the  year  1761.  Up  to  that  time 
the  English  government,  under  the  leadership  of 
Pitt,  whose  policy  was  to  'conquer  America  in  Ger- 
many,' had  for  some  years  supported  him  in  his 
unequal  contest  against  his  allied  enemies  by  un- 
dertaking the  defense  of  his  western  frontier  against 
the  French  and  by  furnishing  him  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  about  £700,000.  But  in  1761  the  Great 
Commoner  was  driven  out  of  office;  the  Tory 
party,  led  by  the  Scotch  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  seized  the  reins  of  power,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded in  a  most  treacherous  manner  to  desert  their 
hard-pressed  ally  by  making  terms  with  France. 
This  was  an  action  that  Frederick  never  forgave, 
and  thereafter  he  entertained  toward  England, 
and  particularly  toward  the  party  in  power,  the 
most  bitter  resentment.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
lessened  in  intensity  when  about  a  decade  later, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  the 
British  intrigued  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring 
Danzig.  .  .  .  'This,'  wrote  he  [in  his  "Memoirs 
after  the  Peace"]  regarding  his  refusal  to  allow 
the  passage  across  his  dominions  of  German 
troops  hired  by  England,  'was  taking  but  a  feeble 
revenge  for  the  evil  proceedings  relative  to  the 
port  of  Danzig;  neither  did  the  king  desire  to 
come  to  extremities.  Long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  a  multitude  of  enemies  are  found  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  ought  not  in  sport  to  raise 
up  foes.'  In  view  of  Frederick's  hatred  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  in- 
terested in  her  troubles  with  the  colonies.  As  early 
as  June  27,  1774,  we  find  him  writing  to  de 
Maltzan  to  pay  attention  to  the  quarrel  in  order 
to  keep  him  well-informed.  Later  he  said  that 
the  colonies  were  evidently  firmly  resolved  to  sus- 
tain their  liberties  and  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  English  policy.  Still  later  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  that  regulars 
would  be  able  to  beat  militia,  but  that  the  colonies 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  make  British  com- 
merce and  manufactures  suffer  greatly,  and  that 
Parliament  might  one  day  regret  having  pushed 
things  so  far.  .  .  .  The  first  suggestion  made  to 
Frederick  that  he  should  form  a  connection  with 
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the  Americans  appears  to  have  come  from  de  Malt- 
zan, who  had  been  approached  by  an  American 
agent  in  London.  De  Maltzan  proposed  that 
the  king  should  open  commercial  relations  with 
the  Americans;  but  Frederick  replied:  'What  you 
add  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  direct  com- 
merce appears  to  me,  considering  the  actual  rela- 
tions between  my  state  and  America,  still  very 
problematical.  Of  all  the  merchandise  in  exchange, 
Virginia  tobacco  would  be  the  principal  article. 
But  without  a  navy  how  do  you  expect  me  to 
protect  such  a  commerce  or  make  it  respected?' 
A  month  later  he  expressed  himself  again  in  much 
the  same  terms.  In  the  following  November  a 
more  direct  overture  was  made  to  the  Prussian 
monarch.  In  that  month  William  Carmichael 
was  sent  by  Silas  Deane,  then  agent  of  the  colo- 
nies in  Paris,  to  Berlin  to  make  proposals  of  a 
commercial  nature.  Carmichael  accomplished  noth- 
ing of  importance.  He  explained  the  character 
of  American  products  to  the  Prussian  authorities, 
but  found  Frederick  unwilling  to  undertake  a 
direct  commerce,  though  he  expressed  himself 
willing  to  exchange  commodities  through  the  ports 
of  France.  The  next  attempt  at  an  understanding 
was  made  by  the  three  American  commissioners, 
Deane,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
the  so-called  'militia'  diplomatic  policy,  on  Feb- 
ruary' 14,  1777,  transmitted  to  the  Prussian  court 
copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in  a  letter 
expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  Frederick's  friendship 
and  to  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse. Concerning  the  proposals  made  in  this 
letter  Frederick  wrote  from  Potsdam  to  Baron 
Schulenburg,  his  minister  of  state,  expressing  to 
him  the  opinion  that  since  Prussia  was  without 
a  navy  to  protect  such  a  commerce,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  flag.  But 
he  added:  'However,  in  spite  of  these  considera- 
tions, I  do  not  wish  to  disoblige  nor  to  offend 
the  colonies  by  a  complete  refusal  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  their  plenipotentiary  commissioners  at 
Paris,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  expedient 
for  you  by  a  civil  answer  to  attempt  to  keep  them 
in  the  friendly  disposition  they  appear  to  entertain 
towards  us.  .  .  .  In  this  way  the  above-mentioned 
colonies  will  not  be  offended,  and  we  shall  have 
the  means  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  them 
should  circumstances  become  more  favorable. 
Then  our  Silesian  linens,  our  woolens,  and  other 
manufactured  articles  can  find  a  new  market.  .  .  . 
Explain  your  position  toward  their  offer  as  favor- 
ably as  possible,  so  that  the  moment  events  be- 
come more  propitious  there  we  may  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  it.'  .  .  .  Although  he  was  quite 
willing  to  see  England  humiliated,  his  interests 
dictated  that  he  should  not  become  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  her.  .  .  .  Lee's  next  request  was  for 
information  concerning  the  probability  that  the 
English  would  in  the  following  year  [177S]  be 
able  to  draw  more  recruits  from  Germany,  Russia, 
or  Denmark.  Schulenburg  referred  Lee's  request 
to  Frederick,  and  upon  Schulenburg's  letter  the 
king  wrote,  'none  from  Russia,  none  from  Den- 
mark, but  some  men  from  Anspach,  and  from 
the  prince  of  Hesse.'  In  consenting  that  Schulen- 
burg should  give  this  information  Frederick 
showed  himself  in  perhaps  the  most  friendly  at- 
titude toward  the  colonies  in  which  he  had  yet 
appeared.  About  the  same  time  Frederick  refused 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  mercenar\-  troops 
from  Baireuth,  Anspach,  and  Cassel  across  his  do- 
minions, and  some  writers  have  seen  in  this  action 
another  evidence  of  his  friendship  for  America 
.  .  .  A  passage  already  quoted  from  his  Memoirs 
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after  the  Peace  shows  that  the  refusal  gave  him 
some  pleasure  because  it  disobliged  England.  In 
the  same  work  he  states  that  he  refused  because 
he  did  not  like  to  see  Germany  denuded  of  troops. 
...  On  November  17,  1777,  Arthur  Lee  wrote  to 
Schulenburg  stating  that  Congress  had  appointed 
his  brother,  William  Lee,  commissioner  to  the 
Prussian  court  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  and  requesting  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  whether  it  was  the  king's  pleasure 
that  his  brother  should  come  to  Berlin.  But 
Schulenburg  replied  that  the  king  'cannot  possibly 
conjecture,  as  circumstances  have  not  changed, 
what  propositions  Mr.  Lee  can  make  more  ac- 
ceptable to  His  Majesty,  nor  consequently  what 
can  be  the  object  of  his  mission.'  On  the  fourth 
of  the  following  month  Arthur  Lee  wrote  to 
Schulenburg  conlirming  the  glorious  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Schulenburg  transmitted 
the  letter  to  Freclerick  at  Potsdam,  and  the  king 
received  the  news  with  great  satisfaction.  Upon 
the  letter  he  wrote:  'This  is  very  good,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  tell  him  that  I  expect  (j'attends) 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Americans 
when  France  shall  have  set  the  example.'  .  .  . 
[Six  weeks  later  Schulenberg  wrote  to  Lee]  that 
the  Americans  were  at  liberty  to  purchase  arms 
in  Prussia  and  that  the  'bankers  Splittgerber,  con- 
tractors for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  have  received 
directions  to  deliver  such  as  you  may  demand.'  .  .  . 
Prussia  was  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the 
Americans.  Frederick's  motives  for  expressing  his 
intention  of  recognizing  the  Americans  when  France 
should  have  set  the  example  will  probably  never 
be  determined.  He  may  have  thought  that  For- 
tune had  at  last  declared  herself  against  England 
and  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  close  at  hand. 
Perhaps,  with  Machiavellian  craftiness,  he  ex- 
pected that  the  contents  of  his  letter  to  Lee  would 
be  communicated  to  the  French  ministry  and 
would  influence  them  to  declare  for  the  Ameri- 
cans and  thus  become  embroiled  with  England. 
Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  it  is  unlikely, 
in  view  of  the  obstinate  determination  of  the 
English  to  continue  the  war,  that  he  would  have 
hazarded  following  France.  .  .  .  From  this  time 
[1779]  onward  the  relations  of  the  two  powers 
[United  States  and  Germany]  continued  without 
material  change  until  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  independence  of  the  colonies  was  not 
recognized  by  Frederick  until  after  it  had  been 
recognized  by  England  herself,  and  it  was  not 
until  June  of  1783  that  Baron  Goltz  at  Paris 
made  overtures  to  Franklin  for  a  commercial  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries." — P.  L.  Haworth, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  American  Revolution 
(reprinted  from  the  American  Historical  Review, 
V.  9,  no.  3,  Apr.,  1904,  pp.  460-464,  46S-470,  470- 

471.  473). 

1763. — End,  results  and  costs  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War. — Peace  of  Hubertusburg  and  Peace 
of  Paris.  See  Seven  Years'  War:  Treaties  which 
ended  the  war. 

1763-1790. — Period  of  peace  and  progress. — 
Intellectual  cultivation. — Accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II. — His  character  and  reforms. — 
Accession  of  Leopold  II. —  "The  lasting  signifi- 
cance of  the  Seven  Years'  War  lies  in  its  profound 
effect  on  German  national  consciousness,  on  the 
German  sense  of  unity.  Before  the  war  the  dis- 
integrating character  of  the  Empire  had  loosened 
all  but  officially  any  close  relations  between  dif- 
ferent states.  For  many  years  no  strong  leader 
had  appeared  in  Austria  or  elsewhere ;  men  felt 
themselves  not  German,  but  Bavarian,  or  Saxon,  or 
Prussian,  as  the  case  might   be.     But   Frederick's 


victories  were  not  only  Prussian ;  they  were  also 
German.  He  had  beaten  soundly  France  and  Rus- 
sia as  well  as  Austria.  He  had  established  the 
claim  of  an  ignored  German  province  to  rank  with 
great  powers.  The  full  fighting  force  of  all  his 
enemies  was  never  concentrated  against  Frederick, 
but  with  a  population  of  5,000,000  and  but  little 
aid  from  abroad  he  had  maintained  all  of  his 
possessions  against  attacks  of  states  and  nations 
whose  total  population  approximated  90.000,000. 
The  people  of  different  states  might  be  jealous 
of  this  brilliant  success  and  rise  of  Prussia,  but 
they  were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Frederick.  He 
was  a  German  national  hero.  Pride  in  his  achieve- 
ments united  countless  Germans  in  spirit  and  gave 
new  impulse  to  a  sense  of  German  national  life. 
It  also  created  desire  and  resolution  to  emulate 
Frederick's  triumphs  in  war  in  other  fields  of 
activity.  ...  As  soon  as  the  Peace  of  Hubertus- 
burg was  signed,  Frederick  plunged  again,  as  if 
refreshed  from  a  long  holiday,  into  the  work  for 
the  internal  development  of  Prussia  which  the 
war  had  nullified  or  held  in  check.  In  the  decade 
of  peace  before  the  Seven  Years'  War  Frederick 
had  begun  to  drain  outlying  swampy  districts 
and  bring  them  closer  to  the  heart  of  his  kingdom 
by  arteries  of  canals;  this  w'ork  he  now  continued, 
and  to  these  fertile  districts,  which  were  no 
longer  too  remote,  he  attracted  many  thousand 
new  settlers.  Besides  remitting  the  taxes  for  a 
time  in  some  of  his  provinces,  he  distributed  cav- 
alry horses  and  large  quantities  of  seed  among  the 
peasants,  thus  restoring  and  advancing  agriculture. 
New  industries  were  established  and,  together  with 
those  already  existing,  were  developed  with  great 
rapidity ;  the  cloth  mills  in  Silesia,  silk  factories, 
glassworks,  foundries,  and  other  industries  engaged 
a  considerable  portion  of  Frederick's  thought  and 
care  for  many  years.  The  prohibitive  duty  which 
Frederick  put  on  foreign  imports  protected  and 
fostered  home  industries  and  caused  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  home  products,  though  the  system 
which  he  employed  in  collecting  taxes  galled  his 
people  by  its  unnecessary  vigilance.  Through 
miserly  frugality  in  government  as  in  his  private 
life — he  spent  only  one  sixth  of  his  income — 
Frederick  was  able  to  give  large  sums  to  needy 
communities,  to  increase  his  standing  army  to 
186,000  men,  and  to  leave  a  well-filled  treasury  at 
his  death.  Morally  and  intellectually  the  most 
bracing  reforms  of  Frederick's  reign  were  his  re- 
vised administration  of  justice  and"  his  proclama- 
tions of  religious  tolerance  and  freedom  of  speech. 
At  his  behest  the  courts  no  longer  regarded  class 
distinctions  but  rendered  decisions  to  noble  and 
peasant  alike;  Frederick  thus  strenethened  im- 
measurably his  people's  faith  in  the  rewards  of 
honest,  upright  living.  'Every  man,'  he  said  in 
his  picturesque  idiom,  'is  to  go  to  heaven  in  his 
own  way,'  and  'newspapers,  if  they  are  to  be  in- 
teresting, must  not  be  interfered  with.'  By  un- 
shackling spiritual  and  intellectual  life  Frederick 
gave  play  to  forces  which  ultimately  established 
the  moral  and  intellectual  standards  of  Prussia 
and  Germany.  During  Frederick's  reign  the  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  increased  from  three  and  a 
half  to  five  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  area  by 
more  than  two  thirds,  so  that  in  1786  Prussia 
comprised  nearly  sixty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
about  the  area  of  New  England.  By  applying 
his  methods  of  administration  and  his  reforms 
with  but  few  alterations  to  all  his  provinces  Fred- 
erick welded  Prussia  into  a  unified  and  fairly 
homogeneous  realm.  .  .  .  The  emperor  Francis  I 
died  in  1765  and  was  succeeded  both  in  Austria 
and  as  head  of  the  Holy   Roman  Empire  by  his 
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son  Joseph  II  (1765-1790).  The  change  of  ruler 
caused  hardly  more  than  a  ripple  anywhere,  for 
Maria  Theresa  was  still  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  her  beauty  and  her  personality,  and  until  her 
death  in  17S0  she  continued  to  have  the  last  word 
in  Austrian  politics.  Joseph  II  moreover  shared 
the  controlling  ambition  of  his  mother's  life,  to 
unify  the  widely  divergent  nationalities  subject 
to  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Each  hoped  that 
after  thus  restoring  and  enhancing  Austria's  pres- 
tige they  might  reunify  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
but  their  labors  began  and  ended  in  their  own 
hereditary  possessions.  Maria  Theresa  believed 
with  all  her  heart  in  the  theory  of  absolute  mon- 
archy ;  she  therefore  granted  political  and  social 
reforms — in  education,  trade,  religious  toleration, 
and  the  condition  of  the  peasants — only  in  so  far 
as  they  might  not  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
central  government.  Cautious  even  to  the  point 
of  appearing  semi-medieval  in  an  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, she  was  yet  spurred  on  by  a  profound  sense 
of  duty  to  the  welfare  of  her  people.  This  con- 
flict within  herself,  between  ambition  and  caution, 
hampered  Maria  Theresa  throughout  her  reign 
and  robbed  her  of  much  of  the  achievement  and 
the  glory  which  nature,  it  seems,  had  put  withiii 
her  reach.  Joseph  II  inherited  his  mother's  am- 
bition for  Austria  and  he  was  eager  to  rival  the 
example  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whom  he  admired 
greatly.  But  he  was  afflicted  by  a  hasty  judgment 
and  by  feverish  energy,  'generally  taking  the  sec- 
ond step  before  he  "had  taken  the  first.'  He  was 
consequently  checkmated  again  and  again  in  his 
dealings  with  other  German  states  and  with  foreign 
powers.  In  his  own  realm  he  alienated  many  of 
his  people  and  expended  much  of  his  energy  in 
attempting  to  retrieve  past  mistakes.  When  he 
abolished  serfdom  in  his  dominions  and  secured 
civil  rights  and  freedom  of  worship  to  all  Austrian 
Protestants,  he  set  up  the  two  greatest  memorials 
of  his  reign.  ...  In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign 
Joseph  II  allowed  his  ambition  for  Austria  to  leau 
him  more  and  more  into  projects  for  Austrian  ag- 
grandizement at  the  expense  of  other  German 
states  and  into  seeking  the  aid  of  Russia  and 
France.  The  stability  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  thus  threatened  on  three  sides.  At  this  point 
Prussia  became  the  leader  of  a  group  of  German 
states  for  the  first  time  in  history.  In  July,  1785 
Frederick  the  Great  formed  with  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Hanover  the  'League  of  German 
Princes,'  or  Deutscher  Furstenbund.  The  league 
merely  agreed  to  defend  and  preserve,  in  word,  and 
if  necessary  in  deed,  all  the  states  of  the  Empire 
as  they  then  existed.  The  league  was  thus  intended 
not  to  reform  but  to  safeguard  conservatively 
the  old  e.xisting  order.  Many  German  rulers  in 
the  north  and  the  south.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
gladly  joined  the  league.  It  soon  forced  Joseph 
to  abandon  his  projects,  it  curbed  the  influence 
of  Russia  and  France,  and  it  assured  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire." — 
G.  M.  Priest,  Germany  since  1740,  pp.  21-24,  26-27, 
33-34. — Leopold  II  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  II 
in    1790. 

1772-1773. — First  partition  of  Poland.  See 
Poland:    1763-1700. 

1777-1779.— Claims  to  Bavaria.     See  Bavaria: 

1777-1779. 

1785. — Establishment  of  the  Fiirstenbund. — 
The  "League  of  Princes  (der  Fiirstenbund)  [was] 
modeled  to  some  extent  on  the  Smalkaldic  League 
of  the  SLxteenth  century,  but  differing  from  it  in 
that  it  comprised  Catholics  and  Protestants  in- 
discriminately. The  treaty  of  union  was  in  the 
first  instance  signed  only  by  the  three  great  secular 


states  of  the  north,  Brandenburg,  Hanover,  and 
.Saxony;  other  states  joined  afterwards  on  the 
invitation  of  the  contracting  parties.  Foremost 
amongst  these  was  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  whose 
adhesion  gave  the  League  a  majority  in  the  Elec- 
toral college,  since  by  the  Bavarian  vote  being 
merged  in  the  Palatine  the  number  of  electors 
were  reduced  to  eight,  and  the  Elector  of  Mainz, 
as  .'Vrch-Chancellor  of  Germany,  possessed  a  cast- 
ing vote  when  the  votes  were  equal.  The  imme- 
diate object  of  the  Furstenbund  was  resistance  to 
Austrian  encroachments  and  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  in  Germany,  but  it  is  probable  that 
larger  ideas  were  vaguely  present  to  the  minds 
of  its  founders.  The  mere  fact  that  states  were 
invited  to  join  it  whose  smallness  made  them  from 
a  military  point  of  view  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  strength  shows  that  something  more 
than  a  defensive  alliance  was  intended;  and  in- 
deed there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  a 
complete  reorganization  of  Germany  was  contem- 
plated, involving  perhaps  even  the  abolitioB.  of  the 
Imperial  throne  or  its  transfer  from  Vienna  to 
Berhn.  Great  ideas  certainly — but  requiring  a 
Frederick  for  their  realization,  if  even  he  could 
have  accomplished  it.  and  when  the  time  came  a 
Frederick  was  not  found." — F.  W.  Longman,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  pp.  251- 
252. — "The  establishment  of  the  Fiirstenbund  .  .  . 
illustrates  conveniently  and  aptly  the  great  net 
result  of  Frederick's  life  and  reign.  It  revealed 
Prussia  as  no  longer  a  third-rale  power  but  as 
the  successful  rival  of  Austria  in  German  affairs 
and  as  the  peer  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  The 
goal  of  Frederick's  whole  activity  was  reached. 
The  path  which  led  to  it  had  been  long  and  de- 
vious. In  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  Fred- 
erick had  repudiated  ethical  considerations  with 
shocking  easiness.  He  had  ruJed  his  people  with 
benevolent  but  often  stifling  despotism.  He  had 
foregone  the  sunshine  of  decUning  years,  the 
affection  and  sympathy  of  life-long  friendships, 
and  had  become  the  lonely  'hermit  of  Sans  Souci.' 
But  he  had  forged  a  state  which  could  survive 
the  blows  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  had 
given  to  Prussians  and  Germans  an  ideal  of 
statehood  which  afforded  initial  inspiration  to  the 
state  and  national  life  of  the  German  Empire 
of  the  most  recent  decades." — G.  M.  Priest,  Ger- 
many since  1740,  pp.  23-24. 

.Also  in:  H.  A.  Catt,  Frederick  the  Great. — G.J. 
W.  r)over.  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great. — F.  ■!". 
Kugler,  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great. — W.  F.  Red- 
daway,  Frederick  the  Great. — J.  H.  Rose,  Frederick 
the  Great  and  England. — E.  M.  Satow,  Silesian 
loan  and  Frederick  the  Great. — H.  Tuttle,  History 
of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great. — N.  Young, 
Life  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

1789. — Political  conditions  in  Germany  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution. — "During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution 
Germany  presented  a  curious  spectacle  of  political 
decrepitude  and  intellectual  rejuvenescence.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  regard  to  which  Voltaire 
caustically  inquired  in  what  respect  it  was  holy 
or  Roman  or  an  Empire,  was  afflicted  with  creep- 
ing paralysis.  Its  wheels  continued  to  revolve;  but 
the  machinery  was  rusty  and  the  output  was  small. 
.  .  .  'Germany,'  cried  Friedrich  Karl  Moser  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  'is  a  great  but  despised  peo- 
ple.' Every  nation,  he  added,  had  a  governing 
principle.  In  England  it  was  liberty  in  Holland 
trade,  in  France  the  honour  of  the  King,  while 
in  Germany  it  was  obedience.  Many  a  pamphleteer 
lamented  the  ansmia  of  the  Fatherland;  but  not 
one  of  them  could  produce  a  restorative.  .  .  .  The 
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Empire,  in  fact,  was  not  even  German.  The  King 
of  England  was  a  member  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
the  King  of  Denmark  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  the 
King  of  Sweden  as  Lord  of  Pomerania,  while 
Belgium  participated  as  an  appanage  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg.  In  theory  the  Imperial  crown  was 
elective;  but  in  practice  it  was  found  impossible 
to  override  the  traditional  claims  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  as  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria  and  his  cham- 
pions learned  to  their  cost  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  The  Empire  appeared  to  re- 
vive for  a  moment  in  the  coronation  pageantry 
at  Frankfurt,  when  the  Emperor  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  Estates  on  bended  knee  and  the  herald 
brandished  his  sword  towards  the  four  quarters 
of  heaven  in  token  that  all  Christendom  was  sub- 
ject to  his  sway;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  nothing  but  a  picturesque  survival.  The 
Emperor  was  still  the  fount  of  honour;  but,  ex- 
cept for  the  grant  of  titles,  his  perogatives  had 
disappeared.  As  a  German  jurist  aptly  remarked: 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  harm,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  anything.  Such  powers  as 
he  possessed  he  owed  not  to  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne and  Barbarossa,  but  to  the  territories  and 
resources  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  Golden 
Bull  of  Charles  IV.  limited  the  Electors  to  seven. 
three  of  whom  were  the  .Archbishops  of  Mainz, 
Cologne,  and  Trier  [Treves],  The  secular  princes 
were  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Brandenburg,  to  which  Bavaria  and  Hanover 
were  added  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
in  rank  was  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  crowned  the  Em- 
peror at  Frankfurt.  The  legislative  power  was 
exercised  by  the  Diet  at  Regensburg,  to  which 
ambassadors  were  accredited  and  from  which  the 
army  of  the  Empire  took  its  orders.  Since  1663 
it  sat  in  permanence;  but  this  change  decreased 
instead  of  increasing  its  importance,  as  it  was 
only  attended  by  delegates — and  most  members  of 
the  Empire  never  troubled  to  be  represented.  It 
consisted  of  three  colleges,  the  Electors,  the  Princes 
(ecclesiastical  and  secular),  and  the  Free  Cities 
sitting  separately.  If  two  colleges  agreed,  and 
their  wishes  were  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  the 
resolution  became  an  Imperial  law,  but  its  exe- 
cution depended  on  the  separate  decision  of  each 
separate  unit,  large  or  small,  of  which  the  Empire 
was  composed.  It  was  only  at  Regensburg  that 
'Germany'  could  be  found;  but  the  significance  of 
the  Diet  had  waned  with  the  strength  of  the 
Empire,  and  its  time  was  largely  wasted  in  solemn 
trifling  and  hoary  pedantries.  While  the  emperor 
resided  at  Vienna  and  the  Diet  sat  at  Regensburg, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire  was  moved  in 
1693  from  Speyer  to  Wetzlar.  ,  .  .  The  Court  had 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  for  venality  and  pro- 
crastination ;  and  if  a  few  petty  tyrants  were 
thwarted  or  punished  by  its  decrees,  it  was  too 
w^eak  to  strike  at  powerful  offenders.  ,  ,  .  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  the  Diet,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  machinery  of  the  Empire  included  ten 
Circles,  or  administrative  districts,  created  to 
counteract  the  dangers  of  excessive  particularism 
by  the  formation  of  large  groups.  Each  Circle 
possessed  a  Diet  and  a  Director,  who  commanded 
the  troops,  controlled  the  police,  and  provided  for 
the  execution  of  the  Imperial  laws.  In  the  course 
of  the  centuries,  however,  great  changes  had  oc- 
curred. The  circle  of  Burgundy  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  France.  Holland  was  free.  Many 
territories,  again,  had  become  subject  to  members 
of  the  Empire — such  as  Hungary  and  the  Polish 
provinces  annexed  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
were   not   incorporated   in   the   Empire.     On   the 


eve  of  the  French  Revolution  there  were  nine 
circles:  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  Austria,  Bo- 
hemia, Bavaria,  Westphaha,  The  Upper  Rhine, 
Swabia,  Franconia.  Differing  widely  in  size  and 
importance,  they  were  alike  in  their  invertebrate 
character.  Prussia  formed  part  of  three  Circles, 
while  Swabia  and  Franconia  presented  a  bewilder- 
ing mosaic  of  petty  principalities,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular.  It  was  in  these  circles  of  the  lower  and 
middle  Rhine  that  the  hundreds  of  Imperial 
Knights,  who  recognised  no  superior  but  the  Em- 
peror, exercised  unfettered  sway  over  their  Lilipu- 
tian  territories.  Western  Germany  was  the  classic 
land  of  duodecimo  States,  which  afforded  no  foun- 
dation for  healthy  political  life  and  offered  a 
tempting  prey  to  the  sleepless  ambitions  of  France." 
— G.  P.  Gooche,  Germany  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  1-4. 

1790. — Alliance  of  Prussia  and  Poland.  See 
Poland:    1763-1790. 

1791, — Forming  of  the  coalition  against 
French  democracy.  See  France:  1790-1791: 
First  movements  toward  European  coalition;  1791 
(July-September) . 

1791-1792. — Question  of  war  with  France,  and 
the  question  of  the  partition  of  Poland, — Mo- 
tives and  action  of  Prussia  and  Austria. — "After 
the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  Louis  XVI. 
[September — see  France:  1791  (July-September)], 
the  Emperor  indulged  for  a  time  a  confident  hope, 
that  the  French  question  was  solved,  and  that 
he  was  relieved  from  all  felr  of  trouble  from 
that  quarter.  He  had  cares  enough  upon  him  to 
make  him  heartily  congratulate  himself  on  this  re- 
sult. ...  In  foreign  affairs,  the  Polish  question — ■ 
the  next  in  importance  to  the  French — was  still  un- 
settled, and  daily  presented  fresh  difficulties.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  Russia  began  to  show  the  greatest 
favour  to  the  Emigres,  and  to  preach  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna  a  crusade  against  the  wicked  Jacobins, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  Emperor  in  his  peace- 
ful sentiments.  He  rightly  concluded  that  Cath- 
arine wished  to  entangle  the  German  Powers  in 
a  struggle  with  France,  that  she  might  have  her 
own  way  in  Poland;  and  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  be  the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice. 
...  At  the  same  time  he  set  about  bringing  his 
alliance  with  Prussia  to  a  definitf  conclusion,  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  a  firm  support  for 
every  emergency.  On  the  17th  of  November — a 
week  after  the  enactment  of  the  first  edict  against 
the  Emigres — Prince  Reuss  made  a  communication 
on  this  subject  to  the  Prussian  Ministry,  and  on 
this  occasion  declared  himself  empowered  to  com- 
mence at  any  moment  the  formal  draft  of  an 
alliance.  .  .  .  'We  are  now  convinced,'  wrote  the 
Ministers  to  their  ambassador  at  Vienna,  'that 
Austria  will  undertake  nothing  against  France.' 
This  persuasion  was  soon  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  Kaunitz,  who  descanted  in  the  severest 
terms  on  the  intrigues  of  the  Emigres  on  the 
Rhine,  which  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
Power  to  support.  It  was  ridiculous,  he  said,  in 
the  French  Princes,  and  in  Russia  and  Spain,  to 
declare  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the 
King  compulsory,  and  therefore  void;  and  still 
more  so  to  dispute  the  right  of  Louis  XVI.  to  alter 
the  constitution  at  all.  He  said  that  they  would 
vainly  endeavour  to  goad  Austria  into  a  war,  which 
could  only  have  the  very  worst'  consequences  for 
Louis  and  the  present  predominance  of  the  mod- 
erate party  in  France.  .  .  .  Here,  again,  we  see 
that  without  the  machinations  of  the  Girondists, 
the  revolutionary  war  would  never  have  been  com- 
menced. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  this  time  a 
very  perceptible  change  took  place  in  the  opinions 
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of  the  second  German  potentate — the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. Immediately  alter  the  Congress  of  Pillnitz, 
great  numbers  of  French  Emigres,  who  had  been 
driven  ..om  Vienna  by  the  coldness  of  Leopold, 
had  betaiien  themselves  to  Berlin,  At  the  Prussian 
Court  they  met  with  a  hospitable  reception,  and 
aroused  in  the  King,  by  their  graphic  descriptions, 
a  warm  interest  lor  the  victims  of  the  Revolution. 
...  He  loaded  the  Emigres  with  marks  of  favour 
of  every  kind,  and  thereby  excited  in  them  the 
most  exaggerated  hopes.  Yet  the  King  was  far 
from  intending  to  risk  any  important  interest  of 
the  State  for  the  sake  of  his  proteges;  he  had  no 
idea  of  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy  towards 
France;  and  the  only  point  in  which  he  differed 
from  Leopold  was  in  the  feeling  with  which  he 
regarded  the  development  of  the  warlike  tendencies 
of  the  French.  His  Ministers,  moreover,  were, 
without  exception,  possessed  by  the  same  idea  as 
Prince  Kaunitz;  that  a  French  war  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  all  Europe."  .'\s  the  year  lygi  drew 
towards  its  close,  "unfavourable  news  arrived  from 
Paris.  The  attempts  of  the  Feuillants  [Parisian 
political  party  in  the  assembly  during  the  Revolu- 
tion] had  failed;  Lafayette  had  separated  himself 
from  them  and  from  the  Court ;  and  the  zeal 
and  confidence  of  victory  among  the  Democrats 
v/ere  greater  than  ever.  The  Emigres  in  Berlin 
were  jubilant ;  they  had  always  declared  that  no 
impression  was  to  be  made  upon  the  Jacobins  ex- 
cept by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  that  all  hopes 
founded  on  the  stability  of  a  moderate  middle 
party  were  futile.  The  King  of  Prussia  agreed 
with  them,  and  determined  to  begin  the  unavoid- 
able struggle  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  told  his 
Ministers  that  war  was  certain,  and  that  Bischoffs- 
werder  ought  to  go  once  more  to  the  Emperor. 
.  .  .  Bischoffswerder,  having  received  instructions 
from  the  King  himself,  left  Berlin,  and  arrived  in 
Vienna,  after  a  speedy  journey,  on  the  28th  of 
February.  But  he  was  not  destined  again  to 
discuss  the  fate  of  Europe  with  his  Imperial  pa- 
tron; for  on  the  2gth  the  smallpox  showed  itself, 
of  which  Leopold  died  after  three  days  sickness. 
The  greatest  consternation  and  confusion  reigned 
in  Vienna.  ...  No  one  knew  to  whom  the  young 
King  Francis — he  was  as  yet  only  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia — would  give  his  confidence,  or  what 
course  he  would  take;  nay,  his  weakly  and  nervous 
constitution  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he  could 
bear — even  for  a  short  period — the  burdens  of  his 
office.  For  the  present  he  confirmed  the  Ministers 
in  their  places,  and  expressed  to  them  his  wish 
to  adhere  to  the  political  system  of  his  father.  .  .  . 
He  .  .  .  ordered  one  of  his  most  experienced  Gen- 
erals, Prince  Hohenlohe-Kirchberg,  to  be  sum- 
moned to  Vienna,  that  he  might  take  council  with 
Bischoffswerder  respecting  the  warlike  measures 
to  be  adopted  by  both  Powers,  in  case  of  a  French 
attack.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Polish 
question  was,  if  possible,  to  be  brought  tu  a  de- 
cision, and  Leopold's  plan  in  all  its  details  was  to 
be  categorically  recommended  for  adoption,  both 
in  Berlin  and  Petersburg.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  Min- 
ister, Spielmann,  had  prepared  the  memorial  on 
Poland,  which  Prince  Reuss  presented  at  Berlin, 
on  the  loth  of  March.  It  represented  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  the  same  interest  in  stopping  a 
source  of  eternal  embarrassment  and  discussion,  by 
strengthening  the  cause  of  peace  and  order  in  Po- 
land. That  herein  lay  an  especially  powerful  mo- 
tive to  make  the  crown  of  that  country  hereditary; 
that  for  both  Powers  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would 
be  the  most  acceptable  wearer  of  thnt  crown.  .  .  . 
The  important  point,  the  memorial  went  on  to 
say,   was   this,   that   Poland   should    no   longer   be 


dependent  on  the  predominant  influence  of  any 
one  neighbouring  Power.  .  .  .  When  the  King  had 
read  this  memorial,  in  which  the  Saxon-Polish 
union  was  brought  forward,  not  as  an  idea  of 
the  feeble  Elector,  but  as  a  proposal  of  powerful 
Austria,  he  cried  out,  'We  must  never  give  our 
consent  to  this.'  He  agreed  with  his  Ministers  in 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  Prussia,  than  the  formation  of  such  a 
Power  as  would  result  from  the  proposed  lasting 
union  of  Poland  and  Saxony — a  Power,  which,  in 
aliance  with  Austria,  could  immediately  overrun 
Silesia,  and  in  alliance  with  Russia,  might  be  fatal 
to  East  Prussia.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  angry 
and  anxious  excitement,  which  for  a  moment  alien- 
ated his  heart  from  Austria,  the  King  received  a 
fresh  and  no  less  important  despatch  from  Peters- 
burg. Count  Golz  announced  the  first  direct  com- 
munication of  Russia  respecting  Poland.  'Should 
Poland'  [wrote  the  Russian  vice  chancellor]  'be 
firmly  and  lastingly  united  to  Saxony,  a  Power 
of  the  first  rank  will  arise,  and  one  which  will 
be  able  to  exercise  the  most  sensible  pressure 
upon  each  of  its  neighbours.  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned in  this,  in  cSnsequence  of  the  extension  of 
our  Polish  frontier;  and  Prussia  is  no  less  so, 
from  the  inevitable  increase  which  would  ensue 
of  Saxon  influence  in  the  German  Empire.  We 
therefore  suggest,  that  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
should  come  to  an  intimate  understanding  with 
one  another  on  this  most  important  subject.'  .  .  . 
This  communication  sounded  differently  in  the  ears 
of  the  King  from  that  which  he  had  received  from 
Austria.  The  fears  which  agitated  his  own  mind 
and  those  of  the  Russian  chancellor  were  identical. 
While  Austria  called  upon  him  to  commit  a  po- 
litical suicide,  Russia  offered  her  aid  in  averting 
the  most  harassing  danger,  and  even  opened  a 
prospect  of  a  considerable  territorial  increase.  The 
King  had  no  doubt  to  which  of  the  two  Powers 
he  ought  to  incline.  He  would  have  come  to 
terms  with  Russia  on  the  spot,  had  not  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  existed  in  the  new  path 
which  was  opened  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Prus- 
sia,— viz.,  the  Polish  treaty  of  1790;  in  which 
Prussia  had  expressly  bound  herself  to  protect  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Poland.  ...  He  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  middle  course  between 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  plans.  On  the  one  side 
was  his  Polish  treaty  of  1790,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  which  would  be  a  new  breach,  and 
perhaps  a  war,  with  Russia,  and  the  final  result 
such  a  strengthening  of  Poland,  as  would  throw 
back  the  Prussian  State  into  that  subordinate  po- 
sition, both  in  Germany  and  Europe,  which  it 
had  occupied  in  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the 
other  side  there  was,  indeed,  a  manifest  breach 
of  faith,  but  also  the  salvation  of  Prussia  from 
a  perilous  dilemma,  and  perhaps  the  extension  of 
her  boundaries  by  a  goodly  Polish  Providence.  If 
he  wavered  at  all  in  this  conflict  of  feeling,  the 
Parisian  complications  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
doubts.  In  quick  succession  came  the  announce- 
ments that  Delessart's  peaceful  Ministry  had  fallen; 
that  King  Louis  had  suffered  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion ;  ancl  that  the  helm  of  the  State  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Girondist  war  party.  A 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France  against 
Francis  II.  might  be  daily  expected,  and  the  Rus- 
sian-Polish contest  would  then  only  form  the  less 
important  moiety  of  the  European  catastrophe. 
Austria  would  now  be  occupied  for  a  long  time 
in  the  West :  there  could  be  no  more  question  of 
the  formation  of  a  Polish-Saxon  State;  and  Aus- 
tria could  no  longer  be  reckoned  upon  to  protect 
the  constitution  of  1791,  or  even  to  repel  a  Rus- 
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sian  invasion  of  Poland.  Prussia  was  bound  to 
aid  the  Austrians  against  France,  and  for  many 
months  the  King  had  cherished  no  more  ardent 
wish  than  to  fulfil  this  obligation  with  all  his 
power.  Simultaneously  to  oppose  the  Empress 
Catharine,  was  out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  The  King 
wrote  on  the  12  th  of  March  to  his  Ministers  as 
follows:  .  .  .  'Russia  is  not  far  removed  from 
thoughts  of  a  new  partition ;  and  this  would  indeed 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  limiting  the  power 
of  a  Polish  King,  whether  hereditary  or  elective. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  in  this  case  a  suitable 
compensation  could  be  found  for  Austria;  and 
whether,  after  such  a  curtailment  of  the  power 
of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would  accept 
the  crown.  Yet  if  Austria  could  be  compensated, 
the  Russian  plan  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
for  Prussia, — always  provided  that  Prussia  received 
the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  that  distant  frontier— so  hard 
to  be  defended — would  be  well  rounded  off.  This 
is  my  judgment  respecting  Polish  affairs.'  This 
was  Poland's  sentence  of  death.  It  was  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  result  of  a  long-existing  greed, 
but  a  suddenly  seized  expedieTit,  which  seemed  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  least  evil,  in  the  midst 
of  an  unexampled  European  crisis.  ...  On  the 
20th  of  April  the  French  National  Assembly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  A  fortnight  later  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe-Kirchberg  appeared  in  Berlin  to  settle  some 
common  plan  for  the  campaign;  and  at  the  same 
time  Kaunitz  directed  Prince  Reuss  to  enter  into 
negociations  on  the  political  question  of  expendi- 
ture'and  compensation.  Count  Schulenburg  .  .  . 
immediately  sent  a  reply  to  the  Prince,  to  the 
effect  that  Prussia— as  it  had  uniformly  declared 
since  the  previous  summer — could  only  engage  in 
the  war  on  condition  of  receiving  an  adequate 
compensation.  .  .  .  Both  statesmen  well  knew  with 
what  secret  mistrust  each  of  these  Powers  contem- 
plated the  aggrandizement  of  the  other;  their  de- 
liberations were  therefore  conducted  with  slow 
and  anxious  caution,  and  months  passed  by  be- 
fore their  respective  demands  were  reduced  to 
any  definite  shape."— H.  von  Sybel,  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  v.  2.  bk.  4,  ch.  i. 
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19th  century. — Educational  advances. — Kin- 
dergarten idea. — Herbart  compared  with  Pesta- 
lozzi.  See  Education:  Modern:  19th  century: 
Foebel,  etc.;  Herbart,  etc.;  Germany. 

1800  (May-December).  —  Disastrous  cam- 
paigns of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  See 
France:    iSoo-iSoi    (May-February). 

1800-1840. — Beginnings  of  struggle  for  elec- 
toral franchise.  See  Suffr.age,  Manhood:  Ger- 
many:   1800-1840. 

1800-1900. — Growth  and  development  of  com- 
merce.— Lack  of  important  foreign  trade. — 
Commercial  policy. — Rise  to  power.  See  Com- 
merce:   Commercial  Age:    iSoo-iooo. 

1801. — Tuscany  transformed  into  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria  and  given  to  the  prince  of  Parma. 
See  France:    1801-1803. 

1801-1803.— Treaty  of  Luneville.— Territorial 
cessions  and  changes. — Settlement  of  indemni- 
ties in  the  empire. — Absorption  of  free  cities. — 
Changes  in  the  Holy  Roman  empire. — "The 
Treaty  of  Luneville,  February  9,  1801,  'was  nothing 
else  than  the  Peace  of  Campo-Formio  [see  France: 
1797  (May-October)],  a  little  aggravated  for  Aus- 
tria, and  leaving  the  Empire  no  illusions.'  It  gave 
France  Belgium,  Frankenstein,  and  the  Frickthal. 
It  recognized  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  It  ceded, 
both  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  in  that 
of  the  Empire,  the  German  territories  of  the  left 
bank  to  the  French  Republic,  a  concession  no 
longer,  as  in  1797,  embodied  in  a  secret  article, 
but  openly  set  forth  in  the  seventh  clause  of 
the  treaty.  The  Treaty  of  Luneville  has  been 
called  the  'First  Revolution'  of  Germany.  By  it 
a  territory  of  150,000  square  miles,  peopled  by 
3,500,000  inhabitants,  and  amounting  to  about  a 
seventh  part  of  the  population  and  territory  of 
the  whole  Empire,  was  definitely  transferred  to 
foreign  non-German  powers.  To  indemnify  the 
dispossessed  princes  the  principle  of  secularization 
was  admitted,  which  was  tantamount  to  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  the  old  Imperial  Con- 
stitution. But  if  the  German  Empire  were  doomed 
to  die,  its  end  need  not  have  been  indecorous. 
The  Diet  of  Ratisbon  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
to  consider  the  situation  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Brandenburg,  to  ratify  the  treaty  on  condition 
that  it  should  co-operate  in  arranging  the  transfers 
to  territory  which  the  treaty  necessitated.  If 
there  had  been  at  that  time  any  feeling  for  the 
good  name  and  internal  independence  of  Germany 
as  a  whole,  this  business  of  the  compensations 
would  have  been  arranged  as  a  domestic  matter  by 
the  Colleges  of  the  Diet.  But  Germany  was  in- 
capable of  common  action.  In  the  Diet  itself  there 
were  three  parties — those  who  wanted  no  .seculari- 
zation at  all,  those  who  wished  for  a  restricted 
secularization,  and  those  who  would  have  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  secularization  of  all  eccleciastical 
property.     The  violent  ecclesiastics — the  Elector  of 
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Treves,  the  Biihops  of  Spire  and  Worms— belonged 
to  the  first  party;  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Mainz  to 
the  second;  Prussia  and  the  Protestant  powers  to 
the  third.  Nor  was  there  any  agreement  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Empire  should  proceed. 
The  jealousies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  each  of 
which  wished  to  secure  the  largest  slice,  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  agreement.  When, 
in  September-October  iSoi,  .Austria  caused  an 
Archduke  of  Austria  to  be  elected  to  the  Electo- 
rate of  Cologne  and  the  Bishopric  of  Miinster 
(the  territory  of  all  others  which  Prussia  was 
coveting),  the  rupture  between  the  two  powers 
became  complete,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion of  German  indemnities  must  be  submitted  to 
a  foreign  arbitration.  Even  before  this  incident  the 
Diet  had  declared  its  bankruptcy.  After  futile  dis- 
cussions, lasting  from  February  to  October,  it 
determined  (October  2)  to  appoint  a  commission 
'to  discuss  with  the  French  government  the  ques- 
tions reserved  for  a  particular  understanding  by 
the  Treaty  of  Luneville.'  But  as  the  two  leading 
powers  represented  in  the  commission  were  hope- 
lessly at  variance,  this  issue  was  likewise  closed. 
The  divisions  of  Germany  were  the  opportunity 
of  Bonaparte.  He  determined  to  intervene  in 
conjunction  with  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  to  settle 
for  Germany  the  affairs  she  was  unable  to  settle 
for  herself.  'The  right  of  France  to  intervene,' 
says  a  French  writer,  'resulted  not  only  from  the 
interest  which  she  had  in  the  definitive  organization 
of  Germany,  but  from  the  treaties  of  Westphalia, 
from  the  special  treaties  which  she  had  concluded 
with  most  of  the  German  States,  Prussia.  Baden, 
Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  and  lastly  from 
the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville.  The  right  of 
Russia  to  intervene  was  more  contestable.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  her  participation  in  the  Treaty  of 
Teschen  (1770),  which  had  confirmed  former  trea- 
ties, and  from  the  desire  of  the  First  Consul  to 
share  his  responsibility  with  a  great  power.'  But 
in  truth  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  technical  rights. 
Franco-Russian  mediation  was  acceptable  to  the 
German  powers  because  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  and  it  was  offered  by  Napoleon 
because  it  served  his  interest.  The  obtuse  and 
dilatory  diplomacy  of  Vienna  gave  to  the  First 
Consul  an  opportunity  which  he  was  quick  to 
improve.  When  Austria  proposed  to  the  Court  of 
Munich  that  Bavaria  should  cede  certain  terri- 
tories to  the  Hapsburgs  on  her  eastern  border  in 
exchange  for  compensations,  Bonaparte  explained 
to  the  Elector  with  masterly  clearness  that  such 
a  step  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  house. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  princes  spontaneously  ap- 
pealed to  him,  for  an  eye  so  clear,  a  hand  so 
firm,  a  judgement  so  prompt,  were  not  to  be  found 
in  Germany.  With  serene  self-confidence  the 
French  Foreign  Office  was  prepared  for  the  emer- 
gency, and  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  compensation 
immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Luneville.  In  the  Franco-Russian  note  presented 
to  the  Diet  the  two  mediating  powers  explained 
their  position.  They  had  been  compelled  to  act 
by  the  delays  and  divisions  of  Germany ;  they  were 
'perfectly  disinterested' ;  they  would  proceed  with 
'rigorous  impartiality.'  Their  joint  object  was  so 
to  arrange  the  compensations  as  to  'establish  the 
equilibrium  which  existed  before  the  war  between 
the  principal  houses  of  Germany.'  .  .  .  The  secular 
princes,  eager  for  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  sent 
their  envoys  to  Paris  to  treat  with  Talleyrand,  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  handled 
the  map  of  Germany  with  a  freedom  little  short 
of  being  complete.  The  base  obsequiousness  of  the 
German  envoys  was  only  equalled  by  the  timorous 


greed  of  their  impatient  masters,  and  the  favours 
of  the  First  Consul  were  supplicated  in  terms  that 
would   not   have   been   exceeded   for  abjectness  in 
Byzantium.     The  house  of  Talleyrand  became  the 
mart  m  which  so  many  square  miles,  peopled  by 
so   many   souls,   could   be    acquired   for  so   many 
snuffboxes,  and  so  many  francs,  and  so  many  at- 
tentions to  Madame  Talleyrand's  poodle.     Princes 
and    dukes,    princesses    and    duchesses,   paid    huge 
sums  to  be  comprehended  in  the  indemnities.  Some 
of  the  money  was  intercepted  by  swindling  agents: 
much  found  its  way  into  the  long  purse  of  Talley- 
rand,  whose   enormous   fortune   was   largely   built 
out  of  the  complimentary  gifts  which  he  received 
for    his   services    upon    this    occasion.      The    First 
Consul   wisely   kept   himself   aloof   from   the   open 
traffic,  but  behind  the  scenes  he  was  scheming  rest- ' 
lessly.  ...  To   isolate  Austria;    to  satisfy   Prussia 
so   far  as   possible   and   to   attach  her  to   France, 
without  permitting  her  to  extend  over  the  centre 
of    Germany    or   in    the   direction    of    the    French 
frontier;  to  make  separate  treaties  with  the  small 
princes;  to  build  up  the  secondary  States  of  Ger- 
many, such  as   Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden, 
into  a  buffer  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg;  and 
in    all   this    to    make  such   concessions   to    Russia 
as    might    flatter   her   pride   without   in   the   least 
impairing    the    interests    of    France, — these    were 
(he  main  ideas  of  his  policy.     Everything  did  not 
fall  out  exactly  as  Bonaparte  would  have  wished. 
He  would  have  given  Mecklenburg  to  Prussia,  and 
transplanted    the    two    Houses    of    Schwerin    and 
Strelitz   to   Franconia.     By   such   an   arrangement 
the    Hohenzollerns    would    have    been    prevented 
from   obtaining   their  compensations  either  in   the 
centre  or  in  the  west   of   Germany.     They  would 
be  thrown  northward  and  burdened  with  a  large 
tract  of  barren  and  backward  plain,  their  weight 
in   European   affairs  would  not   be  increased,   and 
their  political  interest  would  shift  from  the  Main 
and  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic.    The  two  dukes,  how- 
ever, proud  of  their  ancient  Slavonic  descent,  re- 
fused to  move,  and  even  had  they  consented,  Rus- 
sia  would   probably   have    opposed   the   exchange. 
But  the  main  objects  of  the  First  Consul's  policy 
were  attained.     Prussian  compensations  lay  partly 
in  the  west — Westphalian  abbeys  and  bishoprics — 
and   partly    in    the   centre,    Erfurt   and    Eichsfeld. 
The  coveted  Baireuth  and  Wiirzburg  went,  not  to 
Prussia  (as  she  had  hoped),  but  to  Bavaria.    Sepa- 
rate treaties  were  signed  with  Baden,  Wiirtemberg, 
and   Hesse-Cassel,   promising  each   territorial  gains 
and  the  Electoral  dignity.     Osnabriick  was  to  go 
to  Hanover,  the  old  Duchy  of  Westphalia  to  Darm- 
stadt; a  new  ecclesiastical  Electorate  at  Aschaffen- 
burg    was    designed    for    Dalberg.    Coadjutor    of 
Mainz:   the  number  of  free  towns  was  to  be  re- 
duced from  fifty-two  to  eight.     All  this  was  clone 
by    a  series   of   separate   treaties   and   conventions 
between  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German 
princes    or    towns    on    the    other.     These    treaties 
and  conventions  made  up  the  French  plan,  which, 
having   received  Russia's  assent,  was  presented  to 
the   Diet,   accompanied  by   the  insulting  but  nec- 
essarv  provision  that  it  must  be  accepted  in  two 
months.      Still    further    to    emphasize    the    nuUity 
of  that  ancient  body,  France  authorized  her  clients 
to  occupv  provisionally  the  territories  assigned  to 
them.     The  speed    with   which   this   authorization 
was  acted  on  was  the  reverse  of  edifying,  and  gave 
rise   to    much    legitimate   outcry.     Meanwhile   the 
peace  Deputation  of  the  Diet  pursued  its  examina- 
tion of  the   Franco-Russian  plan   amidst  a  storm 
of  recriminations  from  all  who  believed  themselves 
injured.     The  Deputation,  to  save  its  own  dicnity, 
wished  to   approve   the  acceptation  of  the  act  of 
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indemnity  en  bloc,  while  reserving  to  itself  the 
power  to  make  necessary  amendments.  But  Bona- 
parte refused  to  accept  a  resolution  that  might 
have  opened  the  way  to  insidious  changes,  and,  so 
long  as  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted,  he  held  out 
against  any  modification  of  his  plan.  But  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  England,  and  a  coolness 
with  Russia,  made  him  disposed  to  be  more  ac- 
commodating to  Austria,  who  had  the  most  power- 
ful reasons  for  being  discontented  with  the  Franco- 
Russian  plan.  Concessions  were  made  to  Francis, 
who  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  on  February 
25,  1803,  the  Diet  began  to  discuss  the  amended 
plan.  Their  decree  ratifying  the  territorial  changes 
proposed  by  France  and  Russia  changed  the  face 
and  the  structure  of  Germany.  The  number  of 
■  German  States  was  reduced  by  about  one-half  by 
the  absorption  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities, 
in  itself  a  great  and  salutary  simplification.  The 
old  organization  of  the  Circles  was  completely 
broken  up.  Of  the  fifty-two  free  towns  six  finally 
remained:  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  Frankfort, 
Augsburg,  Nuremberg.  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
Electors,  one  only  survived,  and  he  was  trans- 
planted from  Mainz  to  Ratisbon,  and  endowed 
with  an  artificially  constructed  state  and  revenue 
composed  of  the  Bishopric  and  Principality  of 
Ratisbon,  the  town  and  county  of  Wetzlar,  the 
Principality  of  Aschaffenburg,  and  a  charge  of 
600,000  fiorins  on  the  Rhenish  octroi.  The  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  represented  all  that  was  left  of  the 
thirty-four  ecclesiastical  votes  in  the  Diet.  In 
the  College  of  Princes  the  majority  passed  from 
the  Catholics  to  the  Protestants,  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  from  the  party  of  Austria  to  the  ' 
party  of  Prussia.  In  the  distribution  of  territory 
the  claims  of  the  small  princes  and  knights — the 
Austrian  garrison  in  the  west — were  either  wholly 
or  partially  disregarded.  All  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were  in  fact 
either  modified  or  completely  obliterated.  The 
Emperor,  whose  prestige  had  been  already  shat- 
tered by  the  French  victories,  was  forced  to  look 
on  while  Bonaparte  and  his  Russian  ally  arranged 
the  map  of  Germany  to  suit  their  convenience. 
While  the  ascendency  of  the  Hapsburg  House  re- 
ceived a  fatal  blow  by  the  weakening  of  the 
Catholic  element  of  the  Diet,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities,  by  the  surrender 
of  the  interests  of  the  knights  and  smaller  princes, 
but  above  all  by  the  strengthening  of  Prussia  and 
the  intermediate  powers,  Bavaria,  Baden,  WUrtem- 
herg,  the  disnppearance  of  most  of  the  free  towns, 
and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  save  one, 
showed  that  Germany  was  at  last  nearing  the  end 
of  her  mediaeval  constitution.  The  whole  internal 
balance  of  power  was  in  fact  overturned.  Prussia, 
which  had  only  lost  Cleves,  Meurs,  Guelders.  some 
cantons  in  Frisia,  and  some  customs  on  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine,  received  territories  which  in  popu- 
lation and  area  were  three  times  and  in  revenue 
four  time  as  considerable  as  those  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  relinquish.  She  was  awarded 
the  Westphalian  Bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and 
Paderborn,  the  to-wn  and  part  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Miinster  (one  of  the  richest  sees  in  Germany), 
six  Westphalian  abbeys,  Erfurt  and  the  Thuringian 
territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  See  of  Mainz, 
and  the  free  towns  of  Miilhausen,  Nordhausen, 
and  Goslar.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  small  State, 
containing  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  souls,  was  created  for  the 
Stadtholder  of  Holland  out  of  the  Bishoprics  of 
Fulda  and  Corvey,  the  imperial  town  of  Dortmund 
and  three  scattered  abbeys,  and  destined  to  revert 


to  the  Prussian  crown  in  the  event  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Orange  hne.  Bavaria  obtained 
even  greater  favours.  While  she  had  lost  in  the 
Duchy  of  Deux-Ponts  and  other  scattered  princi- 
palities and  possessions  on  the  left  bank  580,000 
inhabitants  and  4,000,000  florins,  she  was  now  pre- 
sented with  854,000  inhabitants  and  a  revenue  of 
6,607,00c  fiorins.  But  these  figures  only  inade- 
quately represent  the  value  of  her  new  possessions. 
She  acquired  the  better  part  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  the  whole  of  the  Bishopric  of  Bam- 
berg, two  of  the  richest  and  most  civilized  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  She  obtained  the  Bishoprics 
of  Freising  and  Augsburg,  part  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Passau,  the  Priory  of  Kempten,  twelve  abbeys, 
and  seventeen  free  towns.  Instead  of  being  scat- 
tered in  widely  dispersed  fragments  and  studded 
with  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  enclaves,  Bavaria 
was  not  a  compact  and  continuous  State,  nor 
was  it  a  slight  advantage  that  her  territory  with 
its  poor  and  backward  population  should  be  united 
to  others  which  had  long  felt  the  stimulus  of 
energetic  and  enlightened  rule.  Baden,  which  had 
lost  about  25,000  inhabitants  and  240,000  florins 
on  the  left  bank,  received  benefits  on  a  similar 
scale  from  France.  She  gained  the  Bishopric  of 
Constance,  together  with  the  territories  on  the 
light  bank  which  were  formerly  attached  to  the 
Sees  of  Spire,  Strasburg,  and  Basle,  the  towns  of 
Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  ten  abbeys,  seven  free 
towns,  and  other  possessions,  in  all  237,000  in- 
habitants and  1,500,000  florins,  or  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  she  had  lost.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  received  the  Electoral 
hat.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  were  likewise  made  Electors  ind 
obtained  large  territorial  acquisitions.  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  for  the  loss  of  40,000  subjects,  was 
recompensed  by  the  gain  of  three  times  as  many. 
Hanover  received  the  Bishopric  of  Osnabriick; 
Mecklenburg  a  claim  on  the  octroi  of  the  Rhine. 
The  recipiests  of  these  favours  were  under  no 
delusions  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  were 
derived.  They  had  bargained  for  them  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  well  understood  that  the  consent  of 
the  Reich  was  a  pure  formality.  For  the  two 
years  during  which  the  compensations  were  being 
discussed,  the  influence  of  Bonaparte  was  predomi- 
nant in  Germany,  veiled  though  it  was  under 
diplomatic  fictions.  The  princes  who  sent  their 
ambassadors  to  Paris,  and  their  back-sheesh  to 
Talleyrand,  were  in  reality  doing  their  first  acts 
of  obeisance  to  the  new  Charlemagne.  Silently 
but  surely  the  bases  of  a  new  Germanic  Con- 
federation were  being  laid,  a  confederation  which 
looked  not  to  Austria  but  to  France  for  leadership, 
protection,  and  (we  must  add)  for  plunder.  The 
externals  of  the  Empire  indeed  still  existed — the 
Diet  at  Ratisbon,  the  Court  of  Wetzlar,  the  Elec- 
toral hats.  But  no  one  respected  them,  no  one 
cared  when  they  were  to  go  or  how  soon,  except 
a  handful  of  interested  or  disinterested  pedants. 
The  German  'Revolution  had  not  been  accom- 
plished without  exciting  passions,  but  they  were 
the  passions  of  envy  and  greed.  It  had  helped 
to  consolidate  and  to  unify  Germany,  to  make 
its  structure  more  reasonable  and  more  modern. 
But  it  had  not  excited  enthusiasm,  it  had  not 
kindled  a  spark  of  patriotism,  it  had  not  even 
fired  the  imagination  of  intellectual  men  as  some- 
thing tending  to  higher  things.  The  people  of 
Germany  had  no  part  in  this  revolution.  The  guns 
of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  gave  the  signal  for 
it;  Russia  and  France  presided  over  its  course: 
the  fruits  of  the  change  were  enjoyed  not  by  the 
people  but  by  the  despots  who  ruled  them.     Its 
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first  result  was  to  enslave  Germany  to  France." — 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Studies  in  Napoleonic  statesman- 
iltip:   Germany,  pp.  38-46. 

1803. — Bonaparte's  seizure  of  Hanover  in  his 
war  with  England.     See  France:    1802-1804. 

1805  (January-April).  —  Third  coalition 
against  France. — Prussian  neutrality.  See 
France:    1805-   (January-April). 

1805  (September-December).  —  Napoleon's 
overwhelming  campaign. — Catastrophes  at  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz.  See  Austria:  1798-1806;  France: 
1805    (March-December). 

1805-1806. — Peace  of  Pressburg. — Territorial 
losses  of  Austria. — Aggrandizement  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg,  which  become  kingdoms,  and 
Baden  a  grand  duchy. — Confederation  of  the 
Rhine. — End  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire. — Prus- 
sian renaissance. — "On  the  6th  of  December,  hos- 
tilities ceased,  and  the  Russians  retired  by  way  of 
Galicia,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  the  French  troops  continued  to  occupy 
all  the  lands  they  had  invaded,  Austria,  Tyrol, 
Venetia,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria;  within 
Bohemia  they  were  to  have  the  circle  of  Tabor, 
together  with  Brno  [Briinn]  and  Znoymo  fZnaim] 
in  Moravia  and  Pozsony  (Pressburg)  in  Hungary. 
The  Morava  (March)  and  the  Hungarian  frontier 
formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
armies.  A  definitive  peace  was  signed  at  Press- 
burg on  the  26th  of  December,  1805.  Austria 
recognized  the  conquests  of  France  in  Holland  and 
Switzerland  and  the  annexation  of  Genoa,  and 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  Friuli,  Istria,  Dal- 
matia  with  its  islands,  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro. 
A  little  later,  by  the  explanatory  Act  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  she  lost  the  last  of  her  possessions  to  the 
west  of  the  Isonzo,  when  she  exchanged  those  por- 
tions of  the  coimties  of  Gorico  and  Gradisca  which 
are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  for  the 
county  of  Montefalcone  in  Istria.  The  new  king- 
doms of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  [brought  into 
existence  by  this  treaty,  through  the  recognition  of 
them  by  the  Emperor  Francis]  were  aggrandized 
at  the  expense  of  Austria.  Bavaria  obtained 
Vorarlberg,  the  county  of  Hohenems,  the  town  of 
Lindau,  and  the  whole  of  Tyrol,  with  Brixen  and 
Trent.  Austrian  Suabia  was  given  to  Wiirtem- 
berg, while  Breisgau  and  the  Ortenau  were  be- 
stowed on  the  new  grand-duke  of  Baden.  One 
compensation  alone,  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  fell  to 
Austria  for  all  her  sacrifices,  and  this  has  remained 
in  her  possession  ever  since.  The  old  bishopric  of 
Wurzburg  was  created  an  electorate  and  granted  to 
Ferdinand  III,  of  Tuscany  and  Salzburg.  Alto- 
gether the  monarchy  lost  about  25,400  square  miles 
and  nearly  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  She  lost 
Tyrol  with  its  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants  and  the 
Vorlander  which  had  assured  Austrian  influence  in 
Germany ;  every  possession  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  on  the  Lower  Danube;  she  nu 
longer  touched  either  Switzerland  or  Italy,  and  she 
ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power.  Besides  all  this, 
she  had  to  pay  forty  millions  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  while  she  was  exhausted  by  contributions 
and  requisitions.  Vienna  had  suffered  much,  and 
(he  French  army  had  carried  off  the  2,000  cannons 
and  the  100,000  guns  which  had  been  contained  in 
her  arsenals.  On  the  i6th  of  January,  1806,  the 
emperor  Francis  returned  to  his  capital.  He  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  the  Viennese  returned 
to  the  luxurious  and  easy  way  of  life  which  has 
always  characterized  them.  .  .  .  Austria  seemed  no 
longer  to  have  any  part  to  play  in  German  poli- 
tics, Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  had  been 
formed  into  a   separate   league — the  Confederation 


of  the  Rhine — under  French  protection.  On  the 
ist  of  August,  1806,  these  states  announced  to  the 
Reichstag  at  Ratisbon  that  they  looked  upon  the 
empire  as  at  an  end,  and  on  the  6th,  Francis  II. 
formally  resigned  the  empire  altogether,  and  re- 
leased all  the  imperial  officials  from  their  engage- 
ments to  him.  Thus  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne 
fell  from  the  hands  of  the  dynasty  which  had  held 
it  without  interruption  from  1438." — L.  Legcr, 
History  of  Austro-Hiingary,  ch.  25. — "Every  bond 
ot  union  was  dissolved  with  the  diet  of  the  empire 
and  with  the  imperial  chamber.  The  barons  and 
counts  of  the  empire  and  the  petty  princes  were 
mediatised;  the  princes  of  Hohenlohe,  Oettingen, 
Schwarzenbcrg,  Thurn  and  Taxis,  the  Truchsess 
von  Waldburg,  Fiirstenberg,  Fugger,  Leiningen, 
Lowenstein,  Solms,  Hesse-Homburg,  Wied-Runkel, 
and  Orange-Fulda,  became  subject  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Rhenish  confederated  princes.  Of  the  re- 
maining six  imperial  free  cities,  Augsburg  and 
Niiremberg  fell  to  Bavaria;  Frankfurt,  under  the 
title  of  grand-duchy,  to  the  ancient  elector  of 
Mayence,  who  was  again  transferred  thither  from 
Ratisbon.  The  ancient  Hansetowns,  Hamburg, 
Liibeck,  and  Bremen,  alone  retained  their  free- 
dom."—W.  Menzel,  History  of  Germany,  v.  3, 
ch.  253.— "A  swift  succession  of  triumphs  had  left 
only  one  thing  still  preventing  the  full  recognition 
of  the  Corsican  warrior  as  sovereign  of  Western 
Europe,  and  that  one  was  the  existence  of  the  old 
Romano-Germanic  Empire.  Napoleon  had  not 
long  assumed  his  new  title  when  he  began  to  mark 
a  distinction  between  'la  France'  and  'I'Empire 
Fran(;aise.'  France  had,  since  1792,  advanced  to 
the  Rhine,  and,  by  the  annexation  of  Piedmont, 
had  overstepped  the  Alps;  the  French  Empire  in- 
cluded, besides  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  mass  of 
dependent  states,  Naples,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  many  German  principalities,  the  allies  of 
France  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  'socii  populi 
Romani'  were  allies  of  Rome.  When  the  last  of 
Pitt's  coalitions  had  been  destroyed  at  Austerlitz, 
and  Austria  had  made  her  submission  by  the  peace 
of  Pressburg,  the  conqueror  felt  that  his  hour  was 
come.  He  had  now  overcome  two  Emperors,  those 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  claiming  to  represent  the 
old  and  new  Rome  respectively,  and  had  in  eight- 
een months  created  more  kings  than  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Germanic  throne  in  as  many  cen- 
turies. It  was  time,  he  thought,  to  sweep  away 
obsolete  pretensions,  and  claim  the  sole  inheritance 
of  that  Western  Empire,  of  which  the  titles  and 
ceremonies  of  his  court  presented  a  grotesque  imi- 
tation. The  task  was  an  easy  one  after  what  had 
been  already  accomplished.  Previous  wars  and 
treaties  had  so  redistributed  the  territories  and 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  Empire 
that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  anything 
but  name.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  Francis,  partly  fore- 
boding the  events  that  were  at  hand,  partly  in 
order  to  meet  Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  im- 
perial name  by  depriving  that  name  of  its  peculiar 
meaning,  began  in  A.  D.  1805  to  style  himself 
'Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria,'  while  retaining 
at  the  same  time  his  former  title.  The  next  act  of 
the  drama  was  one  in  which  we  may  more  readily 
pardon  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  conqueror  than 
the  traitorous  selfishness  of  the  German  princes, 
who  broke  every  tie  of  ancient  friendship  and  duty 
to  grovel  at  his  throne.  By  the  .Xct  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  signed  at  Paris,  July  12th, 
1806,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  several 
other  states,  sixteen  in  all,  withdrew  from  the  body 
and  repudiated  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  while  on 
August   ist  the  French  envoy  at  Rcgensburg  an- 
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nounced  to  the  Diet  that  his  master,  who  had 
consented  to  become  Protector  of  the  Confederate 
princes,  no  longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the 
Empire.  Francis  II.  resolved  at  once  to  anticipate 
this  new  Odoacer,  and  by  a  declaration,  dated 
August  6th,  i8o6,  resigned  the  imperial  dignity. 
His  deed  states  that  finding  it  impossible,  in  the 
altered  state  of  things,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  his  capitulation,  he  considers  as  dissolved 
the  bonds  which  attached  him  to  the  Germanic 
body,  releases  from  their  allegiance  the  states  who 
formed  it,  and  retires  to  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  under  the  title  of  'Emperor 
of  Austria.'  Throughout,  the  term  'German  Em- 
pire' ( Deutschcs  Reich)  is  employed.  But  it  was 
the  crown  of  Augustus,  of  Constantine,  of  Charles, 
of  Maximilian,  that  Francis  of  Hapsburg  laid 
down,  and  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history  was 
marked  by  the  fall  of  its  most  venerable  institution. 
One  thousand  and  six  years  after  Leo  the  Pope 
had  crowned  the  Prankish  king,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years  after  Cssar  had  conquered 
at  Pharsalia,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  came  to  its 
end." — J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  empire,  cit.  20.— 
"The  combined  influence  of  the  ideas  of  1798  and 
of  the  Great  War  which  followed  their  proclama- 
tion produced  two  concrete  results  in  Germany  of 
incalculable  importance — the  one  of  a  negative,  the 
other  of  a  positive  character.  The  first  was  the 
destruction  of  the  political  framework  of  the 
country.  The  proved  weakness  of  the  Empire  in 
the  war,  and  the  desertion  of  Prussia  and  the  north 
at  the  height  of  the  struggle,  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Electorates,  left  no  attentive  ob- 
server in  doubt  that  the  old  firm  was  in  liquida- 
tion. No  ambitious  and  aggressive  State  could  have 
wished  for  a  neighbour  less  fitted  by  its  traditions 
and  institutions  to  parry  the  thrust  of  its  conquer- 
ing sword.  Well  might  Napoleon  write  to  the  Di- 
rector>'  from  Rastadt:  'If  the  Germanic  Body  did 
not  exist,  we  should  have  to  create  it  expressly 
for  our  own  convenience.'  When  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  was  annexed  to  the  French  Republic ; 
Gbrres  wrote  his  celebrated  Obituary.  'On  Decem- 
ber 30,  1707,  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  supported  by  the  Sacraments, 
passed  away  peacefully  at  Regensborg  at  the  age 
of  955,  in  consequence  of  senile  debility  and  an 
apoplectic  stroke.  The  deceased  was  born  at  Ver- 
dun in  the  year  842,  and  educated  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Simple  and  his  successors.  The  young 
prince  was  taught  piety  by  the  Popes  who  canon- 
ised him  in  his  life  time.  But  his  tendency  to  a 
sedentary  life,  combined  with  zeal  for  religion, 
undermined  his  health.  His  head  became  visibly 
weaker,  till  at  last  he  went  mad  in  the  Crusades. 
Frequent  bleedings  and  careful  diet  restored  him; 
but,  reduced  to  a  shadow,  the  invalid  tottered 
through  the  centuries  till  violent  hemorrhage  oc- 
curred in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Hardly  had  he 
recovered  when  the  French  arrived,  and  a  stroke 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  He  kept  himself 
unstained  by  the  Aufklariing,  and  bequeathed  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  French  Republic' 
Gorres  was  right.  The  Empire  was  not  buried  till 
180S,  but  it  w.15  slain  by  the  Revolution.  It  per- 
ished unwept,  unhonored,  unsung,  and  its  ghost 
had  to  be  laid  before  Germany  could  be  reborn. 
.  .  .  The  second  great  concrete  result  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  the  renaissance  of  Prussia ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  debacle  of  1806  that  her  rulers  began 
to  reahze  that  they  must  learn  lessons  from  their 
terrible  neighbour.  .  .  .  Among  the  counsellors  of 
Frederick  William  II  and  his  successor  were  men 
like  Mencken  and  Lombard,  who  desired  the  ap- 


plication of  French  principles  in  diluted  form;  and 
young  Custine  pronounced  Struensee  as  much  a 
partisan  of  French  Revolution  as  a  Russian  Min- 
ister could  be.  But  they  were  not  statesmen  of 
the  first  rank,  and  they  never  seriously  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  changes  which  they  knew  to  be 
necessary.  The  hour  of  reform  arrived  when  the 
logic  of  the  stricken  field  had  revealed  the  need 
of  building  from  the  depths,  and  when  men  of 
ability  and  resolution  received  the  reluctant  per- 
mission of  the  monarch  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
most  essential  tasks.  France  had  shown  how  to 
develop  and  apply  the  latent  strength  and  capacity 
of  a  nation;  and  the  grandeur  of  her  achievement 
impressed  even  those  who  staggered  under  her 
blows." — G.  P.  Gooche,  Germany  and  the  French 
Revolution,  pp.  515-516,  518,  534. — See  also  Aus- 
tria:   1798-1806. 

1806  (January-August).  —  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine. — Cession  of  Hanover  to  Prussia. — 
Double  dealing  and  weakness  of  the  latter. — 
Her  submission  to  Napoleon's  insults  and 
wrongs. — Final  goading  of  the  nation  to  war.^ 
"The  object  at  which  all  French  politicians  had 
aimed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  exclusion  of  both  Austria  and  Prussia 
fiom  influence  in  Western  Germany,  was  now  com- 
pletely attained.  The  triumph  of  French  states- 
manship, the  consummation  of  two  centuries  of 
German  discord,  was  seen  in  the  Act  of  Federa- 
tion subscribed  by  the  Western  German  Sovereigns 
in  the  summer  of  1806.  By  this  Act  the  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
and  13  minor  princes,  united  themselves,  in  the 
League  known  as  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  under- 
took to  furnish  contingents,  amounting  to  63,000 
men,  in  all  wars  in  which  the  French  Empire  should 
engage.  Their  connection  with  the  ancient  Ger- 
manic Body  was  completely  severed;  the  very 
town  in  which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  held  its 
meetings  was  annexed  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  Confederacy  itself,  with  a 
population  of  8,000,000,  became  for  all  purposes  of 
war  and  foreign  policy  a  part  of  France.  Its 
armies  were  organised  by  French  officers;  its  fron- 
tiers were  fortified  by  French  engineers;  its  treaties 
were  made  for  it  at  Paris.  In  the  domestic  changes 
which  took  place  within  these  States  the  work  of 
consolidation  begun  in  1801  was  carried  forward 
with  increased  vigour.  Scores  of  tiny  principali- 
ties which  had  escaped  dissolution  in  the  earlier 
movement  were  now  absorbed  by  their  stronger 
neighbours.  .  .  .  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederacy  and  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
Napoleon's  empire  reached,  but  did  not  overpass, 
the  limits  within  which  the  sovereignty  of  France 
might  probably  have  been  long  maintained.  .  .  . 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  feeling  with  which  Na- 
poleon was  regarded  in  Germany  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  year  1806,  and  in  Italy  down  to  a 
much  later  date,  the  Empire  then  founded  might 
have  been  permanently  upheld,  if  Napoleon  had 
abstained  from  attacking  other  States."  During 
the  winter  of  1806,  Count  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian 
minister,  had  visited  Paris  "for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining some  modification  in  the  treaty  which  he 
had  signed  [at  the  palace  of  Schbnbrunn,  near 
Vienna]  on  behalf  of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  The  principal  feature  in  that  treaty 
had  been  the  grant  of  Hanover  to  Prussia  by  the 
French  Emperor  in  return  for  its  alliance.  This 
was  the  point  which  above  all  others  excited  King 
Frederick  William's  fears  and  scruples.  He  desired 
to  acquire  Hanover,  but  he  also  desired  to  derive 
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his    title    rather    from    its    English    owner    [King 
George    III,    who    was    also    elector    of    Hanover] 
than  from  its  French  invader.     It  was  the  object 
of  Haugwitz'  visit  to  Paris  to  obtain  an  alteration 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  should  make  the 
Prussian    occupation    of    Hanover    appear    to    be 
merely  provisional,  and  reserve  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land at  least  a  nominal  voice  in  its  ultimate  trans- 
fer.    In  full  confidence  that  Napoleon  would  agree 
to  such  a  change,  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  taking 
possession  of  Hanover  in  January,  1806,  concealed 
the  fact  of  its  cession  to  himself  by  Napoleon,  and 
published    an    untruthful   proclamation.    .    .    .   The 
bitter   truth    that   the   treaty   between   France   and 
Prussia    contained    no    single    word    reserving    the 
rights  of  the   Elector,   and   that   the  very  idea   of 
quahfying    the    absolute    cession    of    Hanover    was 
an    afterthought,   lay   hidden   in   the   conscience   of 
the  Prussian   Government.     Never  had  a   Govern- 
ment more   completely   placed   itself  at  the  mercy 
of  a  pitiless  enemy.     Count  Haugwitz,  on  reaching 
Paris,  was  received  by  Napoleon  with  a  storm  of 
indignation  and  contempt.    Napoleon  declared  that 
the  ill-faith  of  Prussia  had  made  an  end  even  of 
that  miserable  pact  which  had  been  extorted  after 
Austerlitz,  and  insisted  that  Prussia  should  openly 
defy  Great  Britain  by  closing  the  ports  of  Northern 
Germany  to  British  vessels,  and  by  declaring  itself 
endowed  by  Napoleon  with  Hanover  in  virtue  of 
Napoleon's    own     right     of    conquest.      Haugwitz 
signed  a  second  and  more  humiliating  treaty  [Feb- 
ruary   15]    embodying    these    conditions;    and    the 
Prussian     Government,     now     brought     into     the 
depths   of   contempt,    but    unready    for    immediate 
war,  executed  the  orders  of  its  master.  ...  A  de- 
cree was  published  excluding  the  ships  of  England 
from  the  ports  of  Prussia  and  from  those  of  Han- 
over  itself    (March    28,    1806).      It    was   promptly 
followed  by  the  seizure  of  400  Prussian  vessels  in 
British   harbours,   and   by   the   total   extinction    of 
Prussian  maritime  commerce  by  British  privateers. 
Scarcely    was    Prussia    committed    to    this    ruinous 
conflict  with  Great  Britain  when  Napoleon  opened 
negotiations  for  peace  with  Mr.  Fox's  Government. 
The  first  condition  required  by  Great  Britain  was 
the    restitution    of   Hanover   to    King    George    III. 
It  was  unhesitatingly  granted  by  Napoleon.     Thus 
was  Prussia  to  be  mocked  of  its  prey,  after  it  had 
been    robbed    of    all    its    honour.  ...  There    was 
scarcely  a  courtier  in  Berlin  who  did  not  feel  that 
the  yoke  of  the   French  had   become  past   endur- 
ance ;   even  Haugwitz  himself  now  considered  war 
as  a  question  of  time.     The  patriotic  party  in  the 
capital  and  the  younger  officers  of  the  army  bit- 
terly denounced  the  dishonoured  Government,  and 
urged  the  King  to  strike  for  the  credit  of  his  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Brunswick  was  summoned  to  the  King's 
council  to  form  plans  of  a  campaign;  and  appeals 
for   help  were  sent   to   Vienna,   to   St.   Petersburg, 
and   even   to   the   hostile   Court   of   London.     The 
condition   of   Prussia   at   this  critical   moment   was 
one  which  filled  with  the  deepest  alarm  those  few 
patriotic  statesmen  who   were  not  blinded  by  na- 
tional   vanity    or    by    a    slavery    to    routine.  .  .  . 
Early  in  the  year  1806  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by 
Stein,    exposing,    in    language    seldom    used    by    a 
statesman,    the    character    of    the    men    by    whom 
Frederick   William   was  surrounded,   and   declaring 
that  nothing  but  a  speedy  change  of  system  could 
save   the   Prussian  State  from   utter  downfall  and 
ruin.     Two  measures  of  immediate  necessity  were 
specified  by  Stein,  the  establishment  of  a  respon- 
sible   council    of    Ministers,    and    the    removal    of 
Haugwitz  and  all  his  friends  from  power.  .  .  .  The 
army  of  Prussia  .  .  .  was  nothing  but  the  army  of 


Frederick  the  Great  grown  twenty  years  older. 
...  All  Southern  Germany  was  still  in  Napoleon's 
hands.  The  appearance  of  a  Russian  force  in  Dal- 
matia,  after  that  country  had  been  ceded  by 
Austria  to  the  French  Emperor,  had  given  Napo- 
leon an  excuse  for  maintaining  his  troops  in  their 
positions  beyond  the  Rhine.  As  the  probability  of 
a'  war  with  Prussia  became  greater  and  greater, 
Napoleon  tightened  his  g^rasp  upon  the  Confed- 
erate States.  Publications  originating  among  the 
patriotic  circles  of  Austria  were  beginning  to  ap- 
peal to  the  German  people  to  unite  against  a  for- 
eign oppressor.  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  en- 
titled 'Germany  in  its  Deep  Humiliation,'  was  sold 
by  various  booksellers  in  Bavaria,  among  others 
by  Palm,  a  citizen  of  Niiremberg.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Palm  was  even  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlet;  but  .  .  .  Napoleon  .  .  . 
required  a  victim  to  terrify  those  who,  among  the 
German  people,  might  be  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
call  of  patriotism.  Palm  was  not  too  obscure  for 
the  new  Charlemagne.  The  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing man,  innocent  even  of  the  honourable  crime 
of  attempting  to  save  his  country,  was  dragged  be- 
fore a  tribunal  of  French  soldiers,  and  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  trial,  in  pursuance 
of  the  imperative  orders  of  Napoleon  (August  26). 
.  .  .  Several  years  later,  ...  the  story  of  Palm's 
death  was  one  of  those  that  kindled  the  bitterest 
sense  of  wrong;  at  the  time,  it  exercised  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  political  events.  Prussia 
had  already  resolved  upon  war." — C.  A.  Fyffe, 
History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  i,  ch.  6-7. 

Also  in:  W.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  51-52. 
— J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  times  of  Stein,  v.  i,  pt.  2, 
ch.  4-5. — P.  Lanfrey,  History  of  Napoleon,  v.  2, 
ch.  15. 

1806  (October). — Napoleon's  sudden  invasion 
of  Prussia. — Decisive  battle  of  Jena. — Prostra- 
tion of  the  Prussian  kingdom. — "The  Emperor 
of  Russia  .  .  .  visited  Berlin,  when  the  feelings  of 
Prussia,  and  indeed  of  all  the  neighbouring  states, 
were  in  this  fever  of  excitement.  He  again  urged 
Frederick  William  to  take  up  arms  in  the  common 
cause,  and  offered  to  back  him  with  all  the  forces 
of  his  own  great  empire.  The  English  government, 
taking  advantage  of  the  same  crisis,  sent  Lord 
Morpeth  to  Berlin,  with  offers  of  pecuniary  sup- 
plies— about  the  acceptance  of  which,  however, 
the  anxiety  of  Prussia  on  the  subject  of  Hanover 
created  some  difficulty.  Lastly,  Buonaparte,  well 
informed  of  what  was  passing  in  Berlin,  and  de- 
sirous, since  war  must  be,  to  hurry  Frederick  into 
the  field  ere  the  armies  of  the  Czar  could  be  joined 
with  his,  now  poured  out  in  the  'Moniteur'  such 
abuse  on  the  persons  and  characters  of  the  Queen, 
Prince  Louis,  and  every  illustrious  patriot  through- 
out Prussia,  that  the  general  wrath  could  no  longer 
be  held  in  check.  Warlike  preparations  of  every 
kind  filled  the  kingdom  during  .August  and  Sep- 
tember. On  the  ist  of  October  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Paris  presented  a  note  to  Talleyrand,  de- 
manding, among  other  things,  that  the  formation 
of  a  confederacy  in  the  north  of  Germany  should 
nc  longer  be  thwarted  by  French  interference,  and 
that  the  French  troops  within  the  territories  of  the 
Rhenish  League  should  recross  the  Rhine  into 
France,  by  the  8th  of  the  same  month  of  October. 
But  Napoleon  was  already  in  person  on  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  Rhine;  and  his  answer  to  the  Prus- 
sian note  was  a  general  order  to  his  own  troops, 
in  which  he  called  on  them  to  observe  in  what 
manner  a  German  sovereign  still  dared  to  insuit 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz.  The  conduct  of  Prussia, 
in  thus  rushing  into  hostilities  without  waiting  for 
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the  advance  of  the  Russians,  was  as  rash  as  her 
holding  back  from  Austria  during  the  campaign  of 
AusterUtz  had  been  cowardly.  As  if  determined 
to  proiit  by  no  lesson,  the  Prussian  council  also 
directed  their  army  to  advance  towards  the  French, 
instead  of  lying  on  their  own  frontier — a  repeti- 
tion of  the  great  leading  blunder  of  the  Austrians 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  Prussian  army  accord- 
ingly invaded  the  Saxon  provinces,  and  the  Elector 
.  .  .  was  compelled  to  accept  the  alliance  which 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  urged  on  him,  and  to  join  his 
troops  with  those  of  the  power  by  which  he  had 
been  thus  insulted  and  wronged.  No  sooner  did 
Napoleon  know  that  the  Prussians  had  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Sa.xony,  than  he  formed  the  plan 
of  his  campaign;  and  they,  persisting  in  their  ad- 
vance, and  taking  up  their  position  finally  on  the 
Saale,  afforded  him,  as  if  studiously,  the  means  of 
repeating,  at  their  expense,  -the  very  manoeuvres 
which  had  ruined  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding 
campaign."  The  flank  of  the  Prussian  position 
was  turned, — the  bridge  across  the  Saale,  at  Saal- 
feld,  having  been  secured,  after  a  hot  engagement 
with  the  corps  of  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  who  fell 
in  the  fight, — "the  French  army  passed  entirely 
round  them;  Napoleon  seized  Naumburg  and  blew 
up  the  magazines  there, — announcing,  for  the  first 
time,  by  this  explosion,  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  generalissimo  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that 
he  was  in  their  rear.  From  this  moment  the  Prus- 
sians were  isolated,  and  cut  off  from  all  their  re- 
sources, as  completely  as  the  army  of  Mack  was 
at  Ulm,  when  the  French  had  passed  the  Danube 
and  overrun  Suabia.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
hastily  endeavoured  to  concentrate  his  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  his  way  back  again  to  the 
frontier  which  he  had  so  rashly  abandoned.  Na- 
poleon, meantime,  had  posted  his  divisions  so  as 
to  watch  the  chief  passages  of  the  Saale,  and  ex- 
pected, in  confidence,  the  assault  of  his  outwitted 
opponent.  It  was  now  that  he  found  leisure  to 
answer  the  manifesto  of  Frederick  William.  .  .  . 
His  letter,  dated  at  Gera,  is  written  in  the  most 
elaborate  style  of  insult.  .  .  .  The  Prussian  King 
understood  well,  on  learning  the  fall  of  Naumburg, 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  position;  and  his  army 
was  forthwith  set  in  motion,  in  two  great  masses; 
the  former,  where  he  was  in  person  present,  ad- 
vancing towards  Naumburg ;  the  latter  attempting, 
in  like  manner,  to  force  their  passage  through  the 
Fjench  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jena.  The 
King's  march  was  arrested  at  Auerstadt  by  Davoust 
[Davout],  who,  after  a  severely  contested  action, 
at  length  repelled  the  assailant.  Napoleon  himself, 
meanwhile,  was  engaged  with  the  other  great  body 
of  the  Prussians.  Arriving  on  the  evening  of  the 
I3lh  October  at  Jena,  he  perceived  that  the  enemy 
were  ready  to  attempt  the  advance  next  morning, 
while  his  own  heavy  train  was  still  six-and-thirty 
hours'  march  in  his  rear.  Not  discouraged  with 
this  adverse  circumstance,  the  Emperor  laboured 
all  night  in  directing  and  encouraging  his  soldiery 
to  cut  a  road  through  the  rocks,  and  draw  up  by 
that  means  such  light  guns  as  he  had  at  command 
to  a  position  on  a  lofty  plateau  in  front  of  Jena, 
where  no  man  could  have  expected  beforehand  that 
any  artillery  whatever  should  be  planted.  .  .  . 
Lannes  commanded  the  centre,  Augereau  the  right, 
Soult  the  left,  and  Murat  the  reserve  and  cavalry. 
Soult  had  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  Prus- 
sians, which  was  violent — and  sudden;  for  the  mist 
lay  so  thick  on  the  field  that  the  armies  were 
within  half-gunshot  of  each  other  ere  the  sun  and 
wind  rose  and  discovered  them,  and  on  that  instant 
Mollendorf  charged.    The  battle  was  contested  well 


for  some  time  on  this  point;  but  at  length  Ney 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Emperor  with  a  fresh 
division;  and  then  the  French  centre  advanced  to 
a  general  charge,  before  which  the  Prussians  were 
forced  to  retire.  They  moved  for  some  space  in 
good  order;  but  Murat  now  poured  his  masses  of 
cavalry  on  them,  storm  after  storm,  with  such 
rapidity  and  vehemence  that  their  rout  became 
inevitable.  It  ended  in  the  complete  breaking  up 
of  the  army — horse  and  foot  all  flying  together,  in 
the  confusion  of  panic,  upon  the  road  to  Weimar. 
\t  that  point  the  fugitives  met  and  mingled  with 
their  brethren  flying,  as  confusedly  as  themselves, 
from  Auerstadt.  In  the  course  of  this  disastrous 
day  20,000  Prussians  were  killed  or  taken,  300  guns, 
20  generals,  and  60  standards.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  being  wounded 
in  the  face  with  a  grape-shot,  was  carried  early  off 
the  field,  never  to  recover.  .  .  .  The  various  routed 
divisions  roamed  about  the  country,  seeking  sepa- 
rately the  means  of  escape:  they  w^ere  in  conse- 
quence destined  to  fall  an  easy  prey.  .  .  .  The 
Prince  of  Hohcnlohe  at  length  drew  together  not 
less  than  50,000  of  these  wandering  soldiers,"  and 
retreated  towards  the  Oder;  but  was  forced,  in  the 
end,  to  lay  down  his  arms  at  Prentzlow.  "His 
rear,  consisting  of  about  10,000,  under  the  command 
of  the  celebrated  General  Bliicher,  was  so  far  be- 
hind as  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  attempt 
escape.  Their  heroic  leader  traversed  the  country 
with  them  for  some  time  unbroken,  and  sustained 
a  variety  of  assaults,  from  far  superior  numbers, 
with  the  most  obstinate  resolution.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  French,  under  Soult,  hemmed  him  in 
on  one  side,  Murat  on  the  other,  and  Bernadotte 
appeared  close  behind  him.  He  was  thus  forced 
to  throw  himself  into  Lubeck,  where  a  severe  action 
was  fought  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  on  the  6th 
of  November.  The  Prussian,  in  this  battle,  lost 
4,000  prisoners,  besides  the  slain  and  wounded:  he 
retreated  to  Schwerta,  and  there,  it  being  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  farther  without  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  Blucher  at  length  laid  down  his  arms.  .  .  .  The 
strong  fortresses  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  made 
as  ineffectual  resistance  as  the  armies  in  the  field. 
.  .  .  Buonaparte,  in  person,  entered  Berlin  on  the 
25th  of  October;  and  before  the  end  of  November, 
except  Konigsberg — where  the  King  himself  had 
found  refuge,  and  gathered  round  him  a  few  thou- 
sand troops —  .  .  .  and  a  few  less  important  for- 
tresses, the  whole  of  the  German  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  Louis  Buonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
meanwhile  had  advanceci  into  Westphalia  and 
occupied  that  territory  also,  with  great  part  of 
Hanover,  East  Friesland,  Emden,  and  the  do- 
minions of  Hesse-Cassel." — J.  G.  Lockhart,  Life 
of  Napoleon,  ch.   20. 

Also  in:  C.  Adams,  Great  campaigns  in  Europe 
fiom  i-g6  to  1870,  ch.  4. — Baron  Jomini,  Life  of 
Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  g. — Memoirs  of  Napoleon  dic- 
tated at  St.  Helena,  v.  6,  pp.  60-72. — A.  Alison, 
History  of  Europe,  lySg-iSi;,  v.  10,  ch.  43. — Duke 
de   Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.   i,  pt.  2,   ch.   21-23. 

1806  (October-December).  —  Napoleon's  un- 
generous Use  of  his  victory. — His  insults  to  the 
queen  of  Prussia. — Kingdom  governed  as  con- 
quered territory. — French  advance  into  Poland, 
to  meet  -the  Russians. — Saxony  made  a  king- 
dom.— "Napoleon  made  a  severe  and  ungenerous 
use  of  his  victory.  The  old  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
respectable  from  his  age,  his  achievements  under 
the  Great  Frederick,  and  the  honourable  wounds 
he   had   recently    received    on   the   field    of    battle, 
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and  who  had  written  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  recommending  his  subjects  to  his 
generosity,  was  in  an  especial  manner  the  object 
of  invective.  His  states  were  overrun,  and  the 
official  bulletins  disgraced  by  a  puerile  tirade 
against  a  general  who  had  done  nothing  but  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  For  this  he  was 
punished  by  the  total  confiscation  of  his  do- 
minions. So  virulent  was  the  language  employed, 
and  such  the  apprehensions  in  consequence  in- 
spired, that  the  wounded  general  was  compelled, 
with  great  personal  suffering,  to  take  refuge  in 
Altona,  where  he  soon  after  died.  The  Queen, 
whose  spirit  in  prosperous  and  constancy  in  ad- 
verse fortune  had  justly  endeared  her  to  her  sub- 
jects, and  rendered  her  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe,  was  pursued  in  successive  bulletins  with 
unmanly  sarcasms;  and  a  heroic  princess,  whose 
only  fault,  if  fault  it  was,  had  been  an  excess  of 
patriotic  ardour,  was  compared  to  Helen,  whose 
faithless  vices  had  involved  her  country  in  the 
calamities  consequent  on  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
whole  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel 
were  next  seized ;  and  that  prince,  who  had  not 
even  combated  at  Jena,  but  merely  permitted, 
when  he  could  not  prevent,  the  entry  of  the  Prus- 
sians into  his  dominions,  was  dethroned  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  possessions.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  .  ,  . 
shared  the  same  fate:  while  to  the  nobles  of  Berlin 
he  used  publicly  the  cruel  expression,  more  wither- 
ing to  his  own  reputation  than  theirs, — 'I  will  ren- 
der that  noblesse  so  poor  that  they  shall  be 
obliged  to  beg  their  bread.'  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the 
French  armies,  without  any  further  resistance,  took 
possession  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Oder;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious 
bands  appeared,  in  severity  unprecedented  even  in 
the  revolutionary  armies,  the  dismal  scourge  of 
contributions.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  war  ex- 
clusively on  the  provinces  which  were  to  be  its 
theatre.  Napoleon  had  taken  only  24,000  francs  in 
specie  across  the  Rhine  in  the  military  chest  of 
the  army.  It  soon  appeared  from  whom  the  defici- 
ency was  to  be  supplied.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Jena  appeared  a  proclamation,  directing 
the  levy  of  an  extraordinary  war  contribution  of 
150.000,000  francs  (£6,300,000)  on  the  countries 
at  war  with  France,  of  which  100,000,000  was  to 
be  borne  by  the  Prussian  states  to  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  25,000,000  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  [who 
had  already  detached  himself  from  his  alliance 
with  Prussia],  and  the  remainder  by  the  lesser 
states  in  the  Prussian  confederacy.  This  enormous 
burden  .  .  .  was  levied  with  unrelenting  severity. 
.  .  .  Nor  was  this  all.  The  whole  civil  authori- 
ties who  remained  in  the  abandoned  provinces  were 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French 
Emperor, — an  unprecedented  step,  which  clearly 
indicated  the  intention  of  annexing  the  Prussian 
dominions  to  the  great  nation.  .  .  .  Early  in  No- 
vember there  appeared  an  elaborate  ordinance, 
which  provided  for  the  complete  civil  organisation 
and  military  occupation  of  the  whole  country  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  By  this  decree  the  con- 
quered states  were  divided  into  four  departments; 
those  of  Berlin,  of  Magdeburg,  of  Stettin,  and  of 
Custrin  [Kiistrin] ;  the  military  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  conquered  territory  was  in- 
trusted to  a  governor-general  at  Berlin,  having 
under  him  eight  commanders  of  provinces  into 
which  it  was  divided.  .  .  .  The  same  system  of 
government  was  extended  to  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  states  of  Hesse  and  Hanover,  the  duchy 
of   Mecklenburg,  and   the   Hanse   towns,   including 


Hamburg,  which  was  speedily  oppressed  by  griev- 
ous contributions.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  openly  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  retain  possession  of 
all  these  states  till  England  consented  to  his  de- 
mands on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  separate  peace  between  France  and  Prussia 
were  resumed.  .  .  .  The  severity  of  the  terms  de- 
manded, as  well  as  .  .  .  express  assurances  that  no 
concessions,  how  great  soever,  could  lead  to  a 
separate  accommodation,  as  Napolean  was  re- 
solved to  retain  all  his  conquests  until  a  general 
peace,  led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiations.  Desperate  as  the  for- 
tunes of  Prussia  were,  ...  the  King  .  .  .  declared 
his  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  [who  was  vigorously  preparing  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  help  to  the  stricken  nation].  This  re- 
fusal was  anticipated  by  Napoleon.  It  reached  him 
at  Posen,  whither  he  had  advanced  on  his  road  to 
the  Vistula ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  enter 
vigorously  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Poland. 
To  this  period  of  the  war  belongs  the  famous  Ber- 
lin decree  [see  Fr.^xce:  1806-1810]  of  the  21st 
November  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  ...  at  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland, 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  that  unhappy 
kingdom,  who  came  to  implore  his  support  to  the 
remains  of  its  once  mighty  dominion.  His  words 
were  calculated  to  excite  hopes  which  his  subse- 
quent conduct  never  realised.  .  .  .  While  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  was  advancing  by  rapid 
strides  from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistula,  Napoleon,  ever 
anxious  to  secure  his  communications,  and  clear  his 
rear  of  hostile  bodies,  caused  two  different  armies 
to  advance  to  support  the  flanks  of  the  invading 
force.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany 
was  overrun  by  French  troops,  while  100,000  were 
assembling  to  meet  the  formidable  legions  of  Russia 
in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Vast  as  the  forces  of  Na- 
poleon were,  such  prodigious  efforts,  over  so  great 
an  extent  of  surface,  rendered  fresh  supplies  indis- 
pensable. The  senate  at  Paris  was  ready  to  furnish 
them;  and  on  the  requisition  of  the  Emperor  80,- 
000  were  voted  from  the  youth  who  were  to  arrive 
at  the  military  age  in  1807.  .  .  .  .\  treaty,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  Saxony  and  France,  was 
the  natural  result  of  these  successes.  This  conven- 
tion, arranged  by  Talleyrand,  was  signed  at  Posen, 
on  the  i2th  December.  It  stipulated  that  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  should  be  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king;  he  was  admitted  into  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  his  contingent  fixed  at  20,- 
000  men.  By  a  separate  article,  it  was  provided 
that  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  across  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  should  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign:  a  provision  which  suffi- 
ciently pointed  it  out  as  a  military  outpost  of  the 
great  nation — while,  by  a  subsidiary  treaty,  signed 
at  Posen  three  days  afterwards,  the  whole  minor 
princes  of  the  House  of  Saxony  were  also  admitted 
into  the  Confederacy." — A.  Alison,  History  of 
Europe,   iySg-i8i;.  v.  10,  ch.  4.5,  sect.  87-Qq. 

Also  in:  P.  Lanfrey,  History  of  Napoleon,  v.  2, 
ck.  16. — S.  Austin,  Germany  from  1760  to  1814,  p. 
294. — E.  H.  Hudson,  Life  and  times  of  Louisa, 
queen  of  Prussia,  v.  2,  ch.  8-9. 

1806-1807. — Opening  of  Napoleon's  campaign 
against  the  Russians. — Deluding  of  the  Poles. — 
Indecisive  battle  of  Eylau.  —  The  campaign 
against  the  Russians  "opened  early  in  the  winter. 
The  ist  of  November,  the  Russians  and  French 
marched  towards  the  Vistula,  the  former  from  the 
Memel,  the  latter  from  the  Oder.  Fifty  thousand 
Russians  pressed  forward  under  General   Bcnning- 
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sen ;  a  second  and  equal  army  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance with  a  reserve  force.  Some  of  the  Russian 
forces  on  the  Turkish  frontier  were  recalled,  but 
were  still  remote.  The  first  two  Russian  armies, 
with  the  remaining  Prussians,  numbered  about 
120,000.  England  made  many  promises  and  kept 
few  of  them,  thinking  more  of  conquering  Spanish 
and  Dutch  colonies  than  of  helping  her  allies.  Her 
aid  was  limited  to  a  small  reinforcement  of  the 
Swedes  guarding  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  only  por- 
tion of  Northern  Germany  not  yet  in  French  power. 
Gustavus  II.,  the  young  King  of  Sweden,  weak 
and  impulsive,  rushed  headlong,  without  a  motive, 
into  the  .  .  .  alliance  [against  Napoleon],  destined 
to  be  so  fatal  to  Sweden.  .  .  .  Eighty  thousand 
men  under  Murat  crossed  the  Oder  and  entered 
Prussian  Poland,  and  an  equal  number  stood  ready 
to  sustain  them.  November  g,  Davout's  division 
entered  Posen,  the  principal  town  of  the  Polish 
provinces  still  preserving  the  national  sentiment, 
and  whose  people  detested  Prussian  rule  and  re- 
sented the  treachery  with  which  Prussia  dismem- 
bered Poland  after  swearing  alliance  with  her.  All 
along  the  road,  the  peasants  hastened  to  meet  the 
French;  and  at  Posen,  Davout  was  hailed  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  moved  even  hira,  cold  and  severe 
as  he  was,  and  he  urged  Napoleon  to  justify  the 
hopes  of  Poland,  who  looked  to  him  as  her  savior. 
The  Russian  vanguard  reached  Warsaw  before  the 
French,  but  made  no  effort  to  remain  there,  and 
recrossed  the  Vistula.  November  28,  Davout  and 
Murat  entered  the  town,  and  public  delight  knew 
no  bounds.  It  would  be  a  mere  illusion  to  fancy 
that  sentiments  of  right  and  justice  had  any  share 
ir  Napoleon's  resolve,  and  that  he  was  stirred  by  a 
desire  to  repair  great  wrongs.  His  only  question 
was  whether  the  resurrection  of  Poland  would  in- 
crease his  greatness  or  not;  and  if  he  told  the  Sul- 
tan that  he  meant  to  restore  Poland,  it  was  because 
he  thought  Turkey  would  assist  him  the  more  will- 
ingly against  Russia.  He  also  offered  part  of 
Silesia  to  Austria,  if  she  would  aid  him  in  the  res- 
toration of  Poland  by  the  cession  of  her  Polish 
provinces ;  but  it  was  not  a  suflicient  offer,  and 
therefore  not  serious.  The  truth  was  that  he 
wanted  promises  from  the  Poles  before  he  made 
any  to  them.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  Poles  enlisted 
under  the  French  flag  and  joined  the  Polish  legions 
left  from  the  Italian  war.  Napoleon  established 
a  provisional  government  of  well-known  Poles  in 
Warsaw,  and  required  nothing  but  volunteers  of 
the  country.  He  had  seized  without  a  blow  that 
line  of  the  Vistula  which  the  Prussian  king  would 
.  not  barter  for  a  truce,  and  might  have  gone  into 
winter-quarters  there ;  but  the  Russians  were  close 
at  hand  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  two  great  divi- 
sions 100,000  strong,  in  a  wooded  and  marshy  coun- 
try forming  a  sort  of  triangle,  whose  point  touches 
the  union  of  the  Narew  and  Ukra  rivers  with  the 
Vistula,  a  few  leagues  below  Warsaw.  The  Rus- 
sians communicated  with  the  spa  by  a  Prussian 
corps  stationed  between  them  and  Dantzic.  Napo- 
leon would  not  permit  them  to  hold  this  post,  and 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow,  before  going  into  winter- 
quarters,  which  should  cut  them  off  from  the  sea 
and  drive  them  back  towards  the  Memel  and 
Lithuania.  He  crossed  the  Vistula,  December  23, 
and  attacked  the  Russians  between  the  Narew  and 
the  Ukra.  A  series  of  bloody  battles  followed  [the 
most  important  being  at  Pultusk  and  Golymin, 
December  26]  in  the  dense  forests  and  deep  bogs  of 
the  thawing  land.  Napoleon  said  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  fifth  element  in  Poland, — mud.  Men  and 
horses  stuck  in  the  swamp  and  the  cannons  could 
not  be  extricated.     Luckily  the   Russians  were  in 


the  incompetent  hands  of  Genera!  Kamenski,  and 
both  parties  fought  in  the  dark,  the  labyrinth  of 
swamps  and  woods  preventing  either  army  from 
guessing  the  other's  movements.  The  Russians 
were  finally  driven,  with  great  loss,  beyond  the 
Narew  towards  the  forests  of  Belostok,  and  a 
Prussian  corps  striving  to  assist  them  was  driven 
back  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  grand  army  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  rest  it  so  much  needed;  for  the  Russians, 
whose  losses  were  more  than  made  up  by  the 
arrival  of  their  reserves,  suddenly  resumed  the 
offensive.  General  Benningsen,  who  gave  a  fearful 
proof  of  his  sinister  energy  by  the  murder  of 
Paul  I.,  had  been  put  in  command  in  Kamenski's 
place.  Marching  round  the  forests  and  traversing 
the  line  of  lakes  which  divide  the  basin  of  the 
Narew  from  those  watercourses  flowing  directly  to 
the  sea,  he  reached  the  maritime  part  of  old  Prus- 
sia, intending  to  cross  the  Vistula  and  drive  the 
French  from  their  position  in  Poland.  He  had 
hoped  to  surprise  the  French  left  wing,  lying  be- 
tween the  Passarge  and  Lower  Vistula,  but  arrived 
too  late.  Ney  and  Bernadotte  rapidly  concen- 
trated their  forces  and  fought  with  a  bravery  which 
arrested  the  Russians  (January  25  and  27).  Na- 
poleon came  to  the  rescue,  and  having  once  driven 
the  enemy  into  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the  in- 
terior, now  strove  to  turn  those  who  meant  to 
turn  him,  by  an  inverse  action  forcing  them  to 
the  sea-coast.  .  .  .  Benningsen  then  halted  beyond 
Eylau,  and  massed  his  forces  to  receive  battle  next 
day  [February  8].  He  had  about  70,000  men, 
twice  the  artillery  of  Napoleon  {400  guns  against 
200),  and  hoped  to  be  joined  betimes  by  a  Prus- 
sian corps.  Napoleon  could  only  dispose  of  60,000 
out  of  his  300,000  men, — Ney  being  some  leagues 
away  and  Bernadotte  out  of  reach.  .  .  .  The  bat- 
tlefield was  a  fearful  sight  next  day.  Twelve  thou- 
sand Russians  and  10,000  French  lay  dying  and 
dead  on  the  vast  fields  of  snow  reddened  with 
blood.  The  Russians,  besides,  carried  off  15,000 
wounded.  'What  an  ineffectual  massacre!'  cried 
Ney,  as  he  traversed  the  scene  of  carnage.  This  was 
too  true;  for  although  Napoleon  drove  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  sea,  it  was  not  in  the  way  he  desired. 
Benningsen  succeeded  in  reaching  Konigsberg, 
where  he  could  rest  and  reinforce  his  army,  and 
Napoleon  was  not  strong  enough  to  drive  him 
from  this  last  shelter."— H.  Martin,  Popular  his- 
tory of  France  from  178Q,  v.  2,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  v.  2, 
ch.  10. — C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  times  of  Alexan- 
der /.,  V.  I,  ch.  8.— J.  C.  Ropes,  First  Napoleon, 
led.  3. — Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  i,  ch. 
29-30. 

1806-1810.— Commercial  blockade  by  the  Eng- 
lish orders  in  council  and  Napoleon's  decrees. 
See  France:    1800-1810. 

1807  (February-June).  —  Closer  alliance  of 
Prussia  and  Russia. — Treaty  of  Bartenstein. — 
Napoleon's  victory  at  Friedland. — End  of  the 
campaign. — The  effect  produced  in  Europe  by  the 
doubtful  battle  of  Eylau  "was  unlucky  for  France; 
in  Paris  the  Funds  fell.  Bennigsen  boldly  ordered 
the  Te  Dcum  to  be  sung.  In  order  to  confirm  his 
victory,  re-organise  his  army,, reassure  France,  re- 
establish the  opinion  of  Europe,  encourage  the 
Polish  insurrection,  and  to  curb  the  ill-will  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  Napoleon  remained  a  week  at 
Eylau.  He  negotiated:  on  one  side  he  caused 
Talleyrand  to  write  to  Zastrow,  the  Prussian  for- 
eign minister,  to  propose  peace  and  his  alliance; 
he  sent  Bertrand  to  Memel  to  offer  to  re-establish 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  condition  of  no  foreign 
intervention.    He  also  tried  to  negotiate  with  Ben- 
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nigsen;  to  whicji  the  latter  made  answer,  'that  his 
master  had  charged  him  to  fight,  and  not  negoti- 
ate.'     After    some    hesitation,    Prussia    ended    by 
joining  her   fortunes  to   those  of   Russia.     By   the 
convention   of   Bartenstcin    (2Sth   April,   1807)    the 
two    sovereigns   came    to    terms    on    the    following 
points: — i.  The  re-establishment  of  Prussia  within 
the  limits  of  1805.     2.  The  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.    3.  The  restitution  to  Aus- 
tria of  the  Tyrol  and  Venice.     4.  The  accession  of 
England  to  the  coalition,  and  the  aggrandisement 
of  Hanover.     5.  The  co-operation  of  Sweden.     6. 
The  restoration   of   the   house   of   Orange,  and  in- 
demnities  to    the    kings    of    Naples    and    Sardinia. 
This  document  is  important;  it  nearly   reproduces 
the  conditions  offered  to  Napoleon  at  the  Congress 
of  Prague,  in   1813.     Russia  and  Prussia  proposed 
then  to  make  a   more  pressing  appeal  to  Austria, 
Sweden,   and   England;    but   the   Emperor    Francis 
was  naturally  undecided,  and  the  Archduke  Charles, 
alleging   the   state   of   the   finances   and   the   army, 
strongly  advised  him  against  any  new  intervention. 
Sweden   was   too    weak;    and   notwithstanding   his 
fury  against  Napoleon,  Gustavus  III.  had  just  been 
forced  to  treat  with  Mortier.     The  English  minis- 
ter showed  a  remarkable  inability  to  conceive  the 
situation;  he  refused  to  guarantee  the  new  Russian 
loan   of   a  hundred  and  fifty  milUons,  and  would 
lend  himself  to  no  maritime  diversion.     Napoleon 
showed  the  greatest  diplomatic  activity.     The  Sul- 
tan Selim  III.  declared  war  against   Russia;   Gen- 
eral Sebestianij   the  envoy   at   Constantinople,   put 
the  Bosphorus  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  repulsed 
the  English  fleet    [see  Turkey:    1806-1807];   Gen- 
eral Gardane   left  for  Ispahan,  with  a  mission   to 
cause  a  Persian  outbreak  in  the  Caucasus.     Dant- 
zig  had  capitulated   [May  24,  after  a  long  siege], 
and   Lefebvre's   40,000   men    were   therefore    ready 
for   service.     Massena   took   36,000    of    them    into 
Italy.      In   the   spring,    Bennigsen,   who    had   been 
reinforced  by  10,000  regular  troops,  6,000  Cossacks, 
and  the  Imperial  Guard,  being  now  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  took  the  offensive;  Gortchakof  com- 
manding   the    right    and    Bagration    the    left.      He 
tried,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  to  seize  Ney's  di- 
vision ;    but   the   latter   fought,   as  he   retired,  two 
bloody  fights,  at  Gutstadt  and  Ankendorff.     Ben- 
nigsen,  again   in   danger  of   being   surrounded,   re- 
tired on   Heilsberg.     He  defended   himself  bravely 
(June    10)  ;    but   the   French,   extending    their   line 
on  his  right,  marched  on  Eyiau,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off   from   Kijnigsberg.     The    Russian   generalissimo 
retreated;  but  being  pressed,  he  had  to  draw  up  at 
Friedland,    on    the    Alle.      The    position    he    had 
taken  up  was  most  dangerous.     All  his  army  was 
enclosed  in  an  angle  of  the  Alle,  with  the  steep  bed 
of  the  river  at  their  backs,  which  in  case  of  misfor- 
tune left  them  only  one  means  of  retreat,  over  the 
three    bridges    of    Friedland.  .  .  .  'Where    are    the 
Russians  concealed?'  asked  Napoleon  when  he  came 
up.     When   he   had   noted   their   situation,   he   ex- 
claimed,  'It   is   not   every   day   that    one   surprises 
the  enemy  in  such  a  fault.'     He  put  Lannes   and 
Victor  in  reserve,  ordered  Mortier  to  oppose  Gort- 
chakof on  the  left  and  to  remain  still,  as  the  move- 
ment which  'would  be  made  by   the   right  would 
pivot  on  the  left.'     As  to  Ney,  he  was  to  cope  on 
the  right  with  Bagration,  who  was  shut  in  by  the 
angle  of  the  river;  he  was  to  meet  them  'with  his 
head  down,'  without   taking  any  care  of  his  own 
safety.     Ney  led  the  charge  with  irresistible  fury ; 
the  Russians   were   riddled  by  his  artillery  at   150 
paces:  he  successively  crushed  the  chasseurs  of  the 
Russian    Guard,    the    Ismailovski,    and    the    Horse 
Guards,  burnt  Friedland  by  shells,  and  cannonaded 


the  bridges  which  were  the  only  means  of  retreat. 
.  .  .  The  Russian  left  wing  was  almost  thrown  into 
the  river;  Bagration,  with  the  Semenovski  and 
other  troops,  was  hardly  able  to  cover  the  defeat. 
On  the  Russian  right,  Gortchakof,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  immovable  Mortier,  had  only 
time  to  ford  the  Alle.  Count  Lambert  retired  with 
29  guns  by  the  left  bank;  the  rest  fled  by  the  right 
bank,  closely  pursued  by  the  cavalry.  Meanwhile 
Murat,  Davoust,  and  Soult,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  battle,  arrived  before  Kbnigsberg. 
Lestocq,  with  25,000  men,  tried  to  defend  it,  but 
on  learning  the  disaster  of  Friedland  he  hastily 
evacuated  it.  Only  one  fortress  now  remained  to 
Frederick  William— the  little  town  of  Memel.  The 
Russians  had  lost  at  Friedland  from  15,000  to 
20,000  men,  besides  80  guns  (June  14,  1807).  .  .  . 
Alexander  had  no  longer  an  army.  Only  one  man, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  proposed  to  continue  the  war; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
re-enter  Russia,  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  to  burn  everything  on  the  way,  and 
only  present  a  desert  to  the  enemy.  Alexander 
hoped  to  get  off  more  cheaply.  He  wrote  a  severe 
letter  to  Bennigsen  and  gave  him  powers  to  treat." 
— A.  Rambaud,  History  of  Russia,  v.  2,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pt.  1, 
ch.  4-6. 

1807  (June-July).  — Treaty  of  Tilsit.  — Its 
known  and  its  unknown  agreements. — "Alexan- 
der I.  now  determined  to  negotiate  in  person  with 
the  rival  emperor,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  the 
two  sovereigns  met  at  Tilsit,  on  a  raft  which  was 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen.  The  details 
of  the  conference  are  a  secret,  as  Napoleon's  subse- 
quent account  of  it  is  untrustworthy,  and  no  wit- 
nesses were  present.  All  that  is  certain  is  that 
Alexander  I.,  whose  character  was  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  nobility  and  weakness,  was  completely 
won  over  by  his  conqueror.  .  .  .  Napoleon,  .  .  . 
instead  of  attempting  to  impose  extreme  terms 
upon  a  country  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
quer, .  .  .  offered  to  share  with  Russia  the  su- 
premacy in  Europe  which  had  been  won  by 
French  arms.  The  only  conditions  were  the  aban- 
donment of  the  cause  of  the  old  monarchies,  which 
seemed  hopeless,  and  an  alliance  with  France 
against  England.  Alexander  had  several  grievances 
against  the  English  government,  especially  the  luke- 
warm support  that  had  been  given  in  recent  opera- 
tions, and  made  no  objection  to  resume  the  policy 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  respect.  Two  interviews 
sufficed  to  arrange  the  basis  of  an  agreement.  Both 
sovereigns  abandoned  their  allies  without  scruple. 
Alexander  gave  up  Prussia  and  Sweden,  while  Na- 
poleon deserted  the  cause  of  the  Poles,  who  had 
trusted  to  his  zeal  for  their  independence,  and  of 
the  Turks,  whom  his  envoy  had  recently  induced 
to  make  war  upon  Russia.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
was  speedily  drawn  up;  on  the  7th  of  July  peace 
was  signed  between  France  and  Russia,  on  the  qth 
between  France  and  Prussia.  Frederick  William 
III.  had  to  resign  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  west 
of  the  Elbe,  together  with  all  the  acquisitions  which 
Prussia  had  made  in  the  second  and  third  parti- 
tions of  Poland.  The  provinces  that  were  left, 
amounting  to  barely  half  of  what  he  had  inherited, 
were  burthened  with  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
sum  as  compensation  to  France.  The  district  west 
of  the  Elbe  was  united  with  Hesse-Cassel,  Bruns- 
wick, and  ultimately  with  Hanover,  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was  given  to  Napo- 
leon's youngest  brother,  Jerome.  Of  Polish  Prussia, 
one  province,  Bialystock,  was  added  to  Russia,  and 
the  rest  was  made  into  the  grand  duchy  of  War- 
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saw,  and  transferred  to  Saxony.  Danzig,  with  the 
surrounding  territory,  was  declared  a  free  state 
under  Prussian  and  Saxon  protection,  but  it  was 
really  subject  to  France,  and  remained  a  centre  of 
French  power  on  the  Baltic.  All  trade  between 
Prussia  and  England  was  cut  off.  Alexander  I.,  on 
his  side,  recognised  all  Napoleon's  new  creations  in 
Europe — the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  king- 
doms of  Italy,  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia, 
and  undertook  to  mediate  between  France  and 
England.  But  the  really  important  agreement  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  was  to  be  found,  not  in 
the  formal  treaties,  but  in  the  secret  conventions 
which  were  arranged  by  the  two  emperors.  The 
exact  text  of  these  has  never  been  made  public, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  terms  rested 
upon  verbal  rather  than  on  written  understandings, 
but  the  general  drift  of  them  is  unquestionable. 
The  bribe  offered  to  Alexander  was  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Russia  in  the  East.  To  make  him  an  ac- 
complice in  the  acts  of  Napoleon,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  annex  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  from  Turkey.  With  regard 
to  England,  Russia  undertook  to  adopt  Napoleon's 
blockade-system,  and  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of 
those  states  which  still  remained  open  to  English 
trade  —  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal." — ■  R. 
Lodge,  History  of  modern  Europe,  ch.  24,  seel.  25. 
— "  'I  thought,'  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  'it 
would  benefit  the  world  to  drive  these  brutes,  the 
Turks,  out  of  Europe.  But  when  I  reflected  what 
power  it  would  give  to  Russia,  from  the  number  of 
Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominions  who  may  be 
considered  Russians,  I  refused  to  consent  to  it, 
especially  as  Alexander  wanted  Constantinople, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of 
power  in  Europe.  France  would  gain  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  the  islands;  but  those  were  nothing  to  what 
Russia  would  have  obtained.'  This  coincides  with 
Savary's  [duke  de  Rovigo's]  statement,  that  Alex- 
ander told  him  Napoleon  said  he  was  under  no 
engagements  to  the  new  Sultan,  and  that  changes 
in  the  world  inevitably  changed  the  relations  of 
states  to  one  another;  and  again,  Alexander  said 
that,  in  their  conversations  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  often 
told  him  he  did  not  require  the  evacuation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  he  would  place  things 
in  a  train  to  dispense  with  it,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  suffer  longer  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe.  'He  even  left  me,'  said  Alexander,  'to  en- 
tertain the  project  of  driving  them  back  into  Asia. 
It  is  only  since  that  he  has  returned  to  the  idea  of 
leaving  Constantinople  to  them,  and  some  sur- 
rounding provinces.'  One  day,  when  Napoleon 
was  talking  to  Alexander,  he  asked  his  secretary, 
M.  Meneval,  for  the  map  of  Turkey,  opened  it, 
then  renewed  the  conversation ;  and  placing  his  fin- 
ger on  Constantinople  said  several  times  to  the 
secretary,  though  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
Alexander,  'Constantinople,  Constantinople,  never. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  world.'  ...  It  is  very  evi- 
dent in  their  conversations  that  Napoleon  agreed 
to  his  [Alexander's]  possessing  himself  of  the  'Turk- 
ish Empire  up  to  the  Balkan,  if  not  beyond;  though 
Bignon  denies  that  any  plan  for  the  actual  parti- 
tion of  Turkey  was  embodied  in  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  Hardenberg,  not  always  well  informed,  as- 
serts that  it  was.  Savary  says  he  could  not  believe 
that  Napoleon  would  have  abandoned  the  Turks 
without  a  compensation  in  some  other  quarter; 
and  he  felt  certain  Alexander  had  agreed  in  return 
to  Napoleon's  project  for  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
'which  the  Emperor  had  very  much  at  heart.' " — 
C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  limes  of  Alexander  I, 
V.  1,  ch.  8. 


Also  in:  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  V.  10,  ch.  46.— M.  dc  Melito,  Memoirs,  ch. 
24. — P.   Lanfrey,  History   of  Napoleon,  ch.  3-4. — 

Prince   de   Talleyrand,   Memoirs,   v.    i,   pt.   3. ^A. 

Thiers,  History  of  the  consulate  and  the  empire, 
V.  2,  bk.  27. 

1807  (July).— Collapse  of  Prussia  and  its 
causes. — "For  the  five  years  that  followed,  Prus- 
sia is  to  be  conceived,  in  addition  to  all  her  other 
humiliations,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  remorseless  credi- 
tor whose  claims  are  decided  by  himself  without 
appeal,  and  who  wants  more  than  all  he  can  get. 
She  is  to  be  thought  of  as  supporting  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  a 
French  army  of  more  than  150,000  men,  then  as 
supporting  a  French  garrison  in  three  principal 
fortresses,  and  finally,  just  before  the  period  ends, 
as  having  to  support  the  huge  Russian  expedition 
in  its  passage  through  the  country.  ...  It  was  not 
in  fact  from  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  from  the 
systematic  breach  of  it,  that  the  sufferings  of  Prus- 
sia between  1S07  and  1S13  arose.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  advantage  of  the 
Treaty  was  received  only  by  France,  and  that  the 
only  object  Napoleon  can  have  had  in  signing  it 
was  to  inflict  more  harm  on  Prussia  than  he  could 
inflict  by  simply  continuing  the  war.  Such  was  the 
downfall  of  Prussia.  The  tremendousness  of  the 
catastrophe  strikes  us  less  because  we  know  that 
it  was  soon  retrieved,  and  that  Prussia  rose  again 
and  became  greater  than  ever.  But  could  this 
recovery  be  anticipated?  A  great  nation,  we  say, 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  few  disasters;  patriotism 
and  energy  will  retrieve  everything.  But  precisely 
these  seemed  wanting.  The  State  seemed  to  have 
fallen  in  pieces  because  it  had  no  principle  of  co- 
hesion, and  was  only  held  together  by  an  artificial 
bureaucracy.  It  had  been  created  by  the  energy 
of  its  government  and  the  efficiency  of  its  soldiers, 
and  now  it  appeared  to  come  to  an  end  because 
its  government  had  ceased  to  be  energetic  and  its 
soldiers  to  be  efficient.  The  catastrophe  could  not 
but  seem  as  irremediable  as  it  was  sudden  and  com- 
plete." There  may  be  discerned  "three  distinct 
causes  for  it.  First,  the  undecided  and  pusillani- 
mous policy  pursued  by  the  Prussian  government 
since  1803  had  an  evident  influence  upon  the  result 
by  making  the  great  Powers,  particularly  England 
and  Austria,  slow  to  render  it  assistance,  and  also 
by  making  the  commanders,  especially  Brunswick, 
irresolute  in  action  because  they  could  not,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  believe  the  war  to  be  serious. 
This  indecision  we  have  observed  to  have  been 
connected  with  a  mal-organisation  of  the  Foreign 
Department.  Secondly,  the  corruption  of  the  mili- 
tary system,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  the 
fortresses.  Thirdly,  a  misfortune  for  which  Prussia 
was  not  responsible,  its  desertion  by  Russia 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  formation  of  a 
close  alliance  between  Russia  and  France." — J.  R. 
Seeley,  Life  and  times  of  Stein,  v.  1,  pi.  2,  ch.  $. 

1807-1808. — Great  revolutionary  reforms  of 
Hardenberg,  Stein  and  Scharnhorst. — Edict  of 
emancipation.  —  Military  reorganization.  —  Be- 
ginning of  local  self-government. — Seeds  of  a 
new  national  life. — "The  work  of  those  who  re- 
sisted Napoleon — even  if  no  one  of  Ihem  should 
ever  be  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind — has  in  some  cases  proved  endur- 
ing, and  nowhere  so  much  as  in  Germany.  They 
began  two  great  works — the  reorganisation  of 
Prussia  and  the  revival  of  the  German  nationality, 
and  time  has  deliberately  ratified  their  views. 
Without  retrogression,  without  mistake,  except  the 
mistake  which  in  such  matters  is  the  most  venial 
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that  can  be  committed,  that,  namely,  of  over-cau- 
tion, of  excessive  hesitation,  the  edifice  which  was 
then  founded  has  been  raised  higher  and  higher 
till  it  is  near  completion.  .  .  .  Because  Frederick- 
William  III.  remains  quietly  seated  on  the  throne 
through  the  whole  period,  we  remain  totally  un- 
aware that  a  Prussian  revolution  took  place  then — 
a  revolution  so  comprehensive  that  the  old  reign 
and  glories  of  Frederick  may  fairly  be  said  to  be- 
long to  another  world— to  an  'ancien  regime'  that 
has  utterly  passed  away.  It  was  a  revolution 
which,  though  it  did  not  touch  the  actual  frame- 
work of  government  in  such  a  way  as  to  substi- 
tute one  of  Aristotle's  forms  of  government  for 
another,  yet  went  so  far  beyond  government,  and 
made  such  a  transformation  both  in  industry  and 
culture,  that  it  deserves  the  name  of  revolution  far 
more,   for   instance,   than   our   English    Revolution 


SCHARNHORST 

of  the  17th  century.  ...  In  Prussia  fev7  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  few  even  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  her  liberation  from  Napo- 
leon, were  Prussians.  Bliicher  himself  began  life 
in  the  service  of  Sweden,  Scharnhorst  was  a  Han- 
overian, so  was  Hardenberg,  and  Stein  came  from 
Nassau.  Niebuhr  was  enticed  to  Berlin  from  the 
Bank  of  Copenhagen.  Hardenberg  served  George 
III.  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  before 
he  entered  the  service  of  Frederick-William  II.; 
and  when  Stein  was  dismissed  by  Frederick-Wil- 
liam III.  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  1800,  though 
he  was  a  man  of  property  and  rank,  he  took  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  want  of  a 
Finance  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  ...  We  mis- 
apprehend the  nature  of  what  took  place  when  we 
say,  as  we  usually  do,  that  some  important  and 
useful  reforms  were  introduced  by  Stein,  Harden- 
berg, and  Scharnhorst.  In  the  first  place,  such  a 
word  as  reform  is  not  properly  applied  to  changes 
so  vast,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  changes  then 
made  or  at  least  commenced,  went  far  beyond 
legislation.  We  want  some  word  stronger  than 
reform  which  shall  convey  that  one  of  the  great- 
est events  of  modern  history  now  took  place  in 
Prussia.  Revolution  would  convey  this,  but  un- 
fortunately we  appropriate  that  word  to  changes 
in  the  form  of  government,  or  even  mere  changes 
of  dynasty,  provided  they  are  violent,  though  such 
changes    are    commonly    quite    insignificant    com- 


pared  to    what    now    took    place    in    Prussia.  .  .  . 
The  form  of  government  indeed  was  not  changed. 
Not   merely    did   the   king   continue   to   reign,   but 
no  Parliament  was  created  even  with  powers  ever 
so    restricted.     Another    generation    had    to    pass 
away  before  this  innovation,  which  to  us  seems  the 
beginning    of    political    life,    took    place.     But    a, 
nation  must  be  made  before  it  can  be  made  free, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  in  Prussia  there  was  an  ad- 
ministration  (in  great  disorder)   and  an  army,  but 
no  nation.     When  Stein  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  the  autumn  of   1807,  he  seems,  at  first, 
hardly    to    have    been    aware    that    anything    was 
called    for    beyond    the    reform    of    the    adminis- 
tration,  and   the   removal  of   some   abuses  in   the 
army.     Accordingly    he    did    reform    the   adminis- 
tration  from   the   top   to   the   bottom,   remodelling 
the    whole    machinery    both    of    central    and   local 
government  which  had  come  down  from  the  father 
of  Frederick  the  Great.     But  the  other  work  also 
was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  create  the 
nation     by     emancipating     the     peasantry,     while 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  brooding  over  the 
ideas   which,   live   years   later,   took   shape   in   the 
Landwehr  of  East  Prussia   [see  Military  organi- 
zation: 28].     Besides  emancipating  the  peasant  he 
emancipated  industry, — everywhere  abolishing  that 
strange  caste  system  which  divided  the  population 
rigidly  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants,  and  even 
stamped   every   acre   of  land  in  the   country  with 
its   own   unalterable   rank  as  noble,   or  citizen,  or 
peasant  land.     Emancipation,  so  to  speak,  had  to 
be    given    before    enfranchisement.      The    peasant 
must  have  something  to  live  for ;  freewill  must  be 
awakened  in   the  citizen;   and  he  must  be  taught 
to    fight    for   something    before    he    could    receive 
political   liberty.     Of  such  liberty  Stein  only  pro- 
vided one  modest  germ.     By  his  Stadteordnung  he 
introduced  popular  election  into  the  towns.     Thus 
Prussia  and  France  set  out  towards  political   lib- 
erty  by   different   roads.     Prussia   began   modestly 
with   local   liberties,   but   did  not  for  a   long   time 
attempt  a  Parliament.    France  with  her  charte,  and 
in  imitation  of  France  many  of  the  small  German 
States,    had    grand    popular    Parliaments,    but    no 
local   liberties.     And   so   for   a    long   time   Prussia 
was   regarded    as    a    backward    State.  ...  It    was 
only  by  accident  that  Stein  stopped  short  at  mu- 
nicipal  liberties    and    created    no    Parliament    [see 
also  Municipal  government:  Development  of  the 
city   as   a   local   business   unit].     He   would    have 
gone  further,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  wartime 
Hardenberg    did    summon    deliberative    assemblies, 
which,   however,   fell   into    disuse    again    after   the 
peace.  ...  In   spite   however   of   all   reaction,   tlie 
change  irrevocably  made  by  the  legislation  of  that 
time  was  similar  to  that  made  in  France  by  the 
Revolution,   and    caused   the    age   before   Jena    to 
be  regarded  as  an  'ancien  regime.'    But  in  addition 
to  this,  a  change  had  been  made  in  men's  minds 
and   thoughts   by    the  shocks   of   the   time,   which 
prepared    the    way    for    legislative    changes    which 
have    taken  i>\ace   since.     How   unprecedented   in 
Prussia,  for  instance,  was  the  dictatorial  authority 
wielded  by  Hardenberg  early  in  1807,  by  Stein  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  year  and  in   1808,  and  by 
Hardenberg    again    from    1810    onwards!      Before 
that   time   in    the   history   of   Prussia   we   find  no 
subject  eclipsing  or  even  approaching  the  King  in 
importance.      Prussia    had    been    made    what    she 
was  almost  entirely  by  her  electors  and  kings.     In 
war  and  organisation  alike  all  had  been  done  by 
the  Great  Elector  or  Frederick-WilUam  I.,  or  Fred- 
erick the  Great.    But  now  this  is  suddenly  changed. 
Everything  now  turns  on  the  minister.    Weak  min- 
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isters  are  expelled  by  pressure  put  upon  the  king, 
strong  ones  are  forced  upon  him.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  create  a  new  ministerial  power  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  English  Prime  Minister, 
and  more  like  that  of  a  Grand  Vizier,  and  by 
these  dictators  the  most  comprehensive  innova- 
tions are  made.  The  loyalty  of  the  people  was 
not  impaired  by  this;  on  the  contrary,  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  saved  the  Monarchy ;  but  it  evidently 
transferred  the  Monarchy,  though  safely,  to  a 
lower  pedestal." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Prussian  history 
{Mactnillan's  Magazine,  v.  3b,  pp.  342-351). 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  limes  of  Stein, 
V.  1-2,  pt.  3-5. — R.  B.  D.  Morier,  Agrarian  legis- 
lation of  Prussia  {Systems  of  land  tenure:  Cobden 
club  essays,  ch.  s) . 

1807-1810. — Stein's  emancipation  reforms  re- 
stricted by  the  "servants'  ordinance." — "But  the 
large  manorial  proprietors  viewed  with  apprehen- 
sion the  prospect  of  their  labourers  being  free 
to  go  and  do  as  they  wished,  and  they  besought 
the  King  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a  code  of  regu- 
lations for  servants,  or  'Servants'  Ordinance'  (Ge- 
sindeordnung) ,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  labourer 
would  be  restricted  and  he  would  still,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  bound  to  the  soil.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  .  .  .  Stein,  the  King  agreed,  and 
several  days  before  the  emancipatory  edict  of 
1807  came  into  operation  in  November,  1810,  the 
'Servants'  Ordinance  for  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Prussian  Monarchy  of  November  8,  1810,'  was 
promulgated.  The  object  of  this  'Ordinance'  was 
said  to  be  the  removal  of  uncertainty  on  the 
subject  of  rights  and  duties  as  between  employers 
and  servants,  and  it  superseded  most  of  the  ex- 
isting provincial  'Ordinances'  of  the  kind.  But  it 
did  more.  The  old  'Ordinances'  were  intended  to 
apply  to  domestic  servants.  The  new  and  uniform 
'Ordinance,'  by  the  mere  introduction  of  a  phrase, 
drew  into  its  net  the  entire  class  of  agricultural 
servants  living  with  their  masters." — W.  H.  Daw- 
son,  Evolution   of  modern   Germany,  p.   280. 

1808. — Awakening  of  the  national  spirit. — 
Effects  of  the  Spanish  rising,  and  of  Fichte's 
addresses. — The  beginnings  of  the  great  rising  in 
Spain  against  Napoleon  (see  Spain:  1808  [May- 
September],  and  after)  "were  watched  by  Stein 
from  Berlin  while  he  was  engaged  in  negotiating 
with  [Count]  Daru ;  we  can  imagine  with  what 
feelings !  His  cause  had  been,  since  his  ministry 
began,  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Spain ; 
but  he  had  perhaps  understood  it  himself  but 
dimly,  at  any  rate  hoped  but  faintly  to  see  it 
prosper.  But  now  he  ripens  at  once  into  a  great 
nationality  statesman ;  the  reforms  of  Prussia  be- 
gin at  once  to  take  a  more  military  stamp,  and 
to  point  more  decisively  to  a  great  uprising  of  the 
German  race  against  the  foreign  oppressor.  The 
change  of  feeling  which  took  place  in  Prussia  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  troubles  is  very 
clearly  marked  in  Stein's  autobiography.  After 
describing  the  negotiations  at  Paris  and  Berlin, 
...  he  begins  a  new  paragraph  thus:  'The  popular 
war  which  had  broken  out  in  Spain  and  was  at- 
tended with  good  success,  had  heightened  the 
irritation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prussian  State 
caused  by  the  humiliation  they  had  suffered.  All 
thirsted  for  revenge;  plans  of  insurrection,  which 
aimed  at  exterminating  the  French  scattered  about 
the  country,  were  arranged;  among  others,  one 
was  to  be  carried  out  at  Berhn,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  trouble  to  keep  the  leaders,  who  confided 
their  intentions  to  me,  from  a  premature  out- 
break. We  all  watched  the  progress  of  the  Span- 
ish war  and  the  commencement  of  the  Austrian,  for 
•the  preparations  of  that  Power  had  not  remained 


a  secret;  expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest 
pomt;  pams  were  necessary  to  moderate  the  ex- 
cited eagerness  for  resistance  in  order  to  profit  by 
it  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  .  .  .  Fichte's 
Addresses  to  the  Germans,  delivered  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Berlin  and  printed  under  the 
censorship  of  M.  Bignon,  the  Intendant,  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  cultivated 
class.'  .  .  .  That  in  the  midst  of  such  weighty  mat- 
ters he  should  remember  to  mention  Fichte's  Ad- 
dresses is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  effect 
produced  by  them  on  the  public  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  they 
must  have  strongly  influenced  his  own.  They  had 
been  delivered  in  the  winter  at  Berlin  and  of 
course  could  not  be  heard  by  Stein,  who  was  then 
with  the  King,  but  they  were  not  published  till 
April.  As  affecting  public  opinion  therefore,  and 
also  as  known  to  Stein,  the  book  was  almost  ex- 
actly of  the  same  date  as  the  Spanish  Rebellion, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  mention  the 
two  influences  together.  .  .  .  When  the  lectures 
were  delivered  at  Berlin  a  rising  in  Spain  was  not 
dreamed  of,  and  even  when  they  were  published 
it  had  not  taken  place,  nor  could  clearly  be  fore- 
seen. And  yet  they  teach  the  same  lesson.  That 
doctrine  of  nationality  which  was  taught  affirma- 
tively by  Spain  had  been  suggested  to  Fichte's 
mind  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  which  events 
had  given  to  the  negation  of  it  in  Germany.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  convincing  than  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  methods  of  proof  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  prophetic  elevation  of  these  dis- 
courses (which  may  have  furnished  a  model  to 
Carlyle)  was  well  fitted  to  drive  the  lesson  home, 
particularly  to  a  mind  like  Stein's,  which  was 
quite  capable  of  being  impressed  by  large  princi- 
ples. .  .  .  Fichte's  Addresses  do  not  profess  to  have 
in  the  first  instance  nationality  for  this  subject. 
They  profess  to  inquire  whether  there  exists  any 
grand  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  evils  with 
which  Germany  is  afilicted.  They  find  such  a  rem- 
edy where  Turgot  long  before  had  looked  for 
deliverance  from  the  selfishness  to  which  he  traced 
all  the  abuses  of  the  old  regime,  that  is,  in  a  grand 
system  of  national  education.  Fichte  reiterates 
the  favourite  doctrine  of  modern  Liberalism,  that 
education  as  hitherto  conducted  by  the  Church 
has  aimed  only  at  securing  for  men  happiness 
in  another  life,  and  that  this  is  not  enough,  in- 
asmuch as  they  need  also  to  be  taught  how  to 
bear  themselves  in  the  present  life  so  as  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  state,  to  others  and  themselves.  He 
is  as  sure  as  Turgot  that  a  system  of  national 
education  will  work  so  powerfully  upon  the  na- 
tion that  in  a  few  years  they  will  not  be  recog- 
nisable, and  he  explains  at  great  length  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  this  system,  dwe'ling 
principally  upon  the  importance  of  instiUing  a  love 
of  duty  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  reward. 
The  method  to  be  adopted  is  that  of  Pestalozzi. 
Out  of  fourteen  lectures  the  first  three  are  entirely 
occupied  with  this.  But  then  the  subject  is 
changed,  and  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  a  long 
discussion  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish Germany  from  other  nations  and  par- 
ticularly other  nations  of  German  origin.  At  the 
present  day  this  discussion,  which  occupies  four 
lectures,  seems  hardly  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  a  strik- 
ing deviation  from  the  fashion  of  that  age.  .  .  . 
But  up  to  this  point  we  perceive  only  that  the 
subject  of  German  nationality  occupies  Fichte's 
mind  very  much,  and  that  there  was  more  sig- 
nificance than  we  first  remarked  in  the  title,  .*.d- 
dresses  to  the  German  Nation;  otherwise  we  have 
met   with    nothing    likely   to    seem    of   great   im- 
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portance  to  a  statesman.  But  the  eighth  Lecture 
propounds  the  question.  What  is  a  Nation  in  the 
higher  signification  of  the  word,  and  what  is  pa- 
triotism? It  is  here  that  he  delivers  what  might 
seem  a  commentary  on  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  .  .  .  Fichte  pro- 
claims the  Nation  not  only  to  be  different  from 
the  State,  but  to  -be  something  far  higher  and 
greater.  .  .  .  Applied  to  Germany  this  doctrine 
would  lead  to  the  practical  conclusion  that  a 
united  German  State  ought  to  be  set  up  in  which 
the  separate  German  States  should  be  absorbed. 
...  In  the  lecture  before  us  he  contents  himself 
with  advising  that  patriotism  as  distinguished  from 
loyalty  to  the  State  should  be  carefully  inculcated 
in  the  new  education,  and  should  influence  the 
individual  German  Governments.  It  would  not 
indeed  have  been  safe  for  Fichte  to  propose  a 
political  reform,  but  it  rather  appears  that  he 
thought  it  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvan- 
tage   that    the    Nation    and    the   State  should   be 


STEIN 

distinct.  ...  I  should  not  have  lingered  so  long 
over  this  book  if  it  did  not  strike  me  as  the 
prophetical  or  canonical  book  which  announces  and 
explains  a  great  transition  in  modern  Europe,  and 
the  prophecies  of  which  began  to  be  fulfilled  im- 
mediately after  its  publication  by  the  rising  in 
Spain.  ...  It  is  this  Spanish  Revolution  which 
when  it  has  extended  to  the  other  countries  we 
call  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Revolution  of  Europe.  It 
gave  Europe  years  of  unparalleled  bloodshed,  but 
at  the  same  time  years  over  which  there  broods 
a  light  of  poetry;  for  no  conception  can  be  more 
profoundly  poetical  than  that  which  now  woke  up 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  conception  of  the 
Nation.  Those  years  also  led  the  way  to  the 
great  movements  which  have  tilled  so  much  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  rearranged  the 
whole  central  part  of  the  map  of  Europe  on  a 
more  natural  system." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and 
times  of  Stein,  v.  2,  pt.  4,  ch.  i. 


1808  (January).— Kehl,  Cassel  and  Wesel  an- 
nexed to  France.  See  France:  1807-1808  (No- 
vember-February) . 

1808  (April-December).  —  Tugendbund,  and 
Stein's  relations  to  it. — "English  people  think  of 
Stein  almost  exclusively  in  connexion  with  land 
laws.  But  the  second  and  more  warlike  period 
of  his  Ministry  has  also  left  a  faint  impression 
in  the  minds  of  many  among  us,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
Tugendbund  [Society  of  Virtue].  In  August  and 
September  [1808],  the  very  months  in  which  Stein 
was  taking  up  his  new  position,  this  society  was 
attracting  general  attention,  and  accordingly  this 
is  the  place  to  consider  Stein's  relation  to  it.  That 
he  was  secretly  animating  and  urging  it  on  must 
have  seemed  at  the  time  more  than  probable,  al- 
most self-evident.  It  aimed  at  the  very  objects 
which  he  had  at  heart,  it  spoke  of  him  with  warm 
admiration,  and  in  general  it  used  language  which 
seemed  an  echo  of  his  own.  .  .  .  Whatever  his 
coiwexion  with  the  Tugendbund  may  have  been, 
it  cannot  have  commenced  till  April,  1808,  for  it 
was  in  that  month  that  the  Tugendbund  began  its 
existence,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  represent  Stein  as  beginning  to  revo- 
lutionise the  country-  with  the  help  of  the  Tugend- 
bund, for  his  revolutionary  edict  had  been  promul- 
gated in  the  October  before.  ...  In  his  autobi- 
ography .  .  .  Stein  [says] :  'An  effect  and  not  the 
cause  of  this  passionate  national  indignation  at  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  was  the  Tugendbund,  of 
which  I  was  no  more  the  founder  than  I  was  a 
member,  as  I  can  assert  on  my  honour  and  as  is 
well  known  to  its  originators.  About  July,  1808, 
there  was  formed  at  Konigsberg  a  society  consist- 
ing of  several  officers,  for  example,  Col.  Gneisenau, 
Grolmann,  &c.,  and  learned  men,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Krug,  in  order  to  combat  selfishness  and 
to  rouse  the  nobler  moral  feelings;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  existing  laws  they 
communicated  their  statutes  and  the  list  of  their 
members  to  the  King's  Majesty,  who  sanctioned 
the  former  without  any  action  on  my  part,  it  being 
my  belief  in  general  that  there  was  no  need  of 
any  other  institute  but  to  put  new  life  into  the 
spirit  of  Christian  patriotism,  the  germ  of  which 
lay  already  in  the  existing  institutions  of  State 
and  Church.  The  new  Society  held  its  meetings, 
but  of  the  proceedings  I  knew  nothing,  and  when 
later  it  proposed  to  exert  an  indirect  influence 
upon  educational  and  military  institutions  I  re- 
jected the  proposal  as  encroaching  on  the  de- 
partment of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governing 
bodies.  As  I  was  driven  soon  afterwarcis  out  of 
the  public  service,  I  know  nothing  of  the  further 
operations  of  this  Society.'  ...  He  certainly  seems 
to  intend  his  readers  to  understand  that  lie  had 
not  even  any  indirect  or  underhand  connexion  with 
it,  but  from  first  to  last  stood  entirely  aloof,  ex- 
cept in  one  case  when  he  interfered  to  restrain  its 
action.  It  is  even  possible  that  by  telling  us 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  step  taken 
by  the  King  when  he  sanctioned  the  statutes  of 
the  society  he  means  to  hint  that,  had  his  advice 
been  taken,  the  society  would  not  have  been  even 
allowed  to  exist.  .  .  .  The  principal  fact  affirmed 
by  Stein  is  indeed  now  beyond  controversy;  Stein 
was  certainly  not  either  the  founder  or  a  member 
of  the  Tugendbund.  The  society  commonly  known 
by  that  name,  which  however  designated  itself 
as  the  Moral  and  Scientific  Union,  was  founded 
by  a  number  of  persons,  of  whom  many  were 
Freemasons,  at  Konigsberg  in  the  month  of  April. 
Profess;or  Krug,  mentioned  by  Stein,  was  one  of 
them;    Gneisenau    and    Grolmann,    whom   he   ako- 
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mentions,  were  not  among  the  first  members,  and 
Gneisenau,  it  seems,  was  never  a  member.  The 
statutes  were  drawn  by  Krug,  Bardeleben  and 
Baersch,  and  if  any  one  person  can  be  called  the 
Founder  of  the  Tugendbund,  the  second  of  these, 
Bardeleben,  seems  best  to  deserve  the  title.  The 
Order  of  Cabinet  by  which  the  society  was  licensed 
is  dated  Konigsberg,-  June  30th,  and  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 'The  revival  of  morality,  religion,  serious 
taste  and  public  spirit,  is  assuredly  most  commend- 
able; and,  so  far  as  the  society  now  being  formed 
under  the  name  of  a  Virtue  Union  (Tugendverein) 
is  occupied  with  this  within  the  limits  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  without  any  interference  in 
politics  or  public  administration,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  approves  the  object  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  society.'  .  .  .  From  Konigsberg  mission- 
aries went  forth  who  established  branch  associa- 
tions, called  Chambers,  in  other  towns,  first  those 
of  the  Province  of  Prussia,  Braunsberg,  Elbing, 
Graudenz,  Eylau,  Hohenstein,  Memel,  Stallupbh- 
nen;  then  in  August  and  September  Bardeleben 
spread  the  movement  with  great  success  through 
Silesia.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  new  so- 
ciety could  not  but  be  approved  by  every  patriot. 
They  had  been  deeply  struck  with  the  decay  of 
the  nation,  as  shown  in  the  occurrences  of  the 
war,  and  their  views  of  the  way  in  which  it 
might  be  revived  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Stein  and  Fichte.  The  only  question  was  whether 
they  were  wise  in  organising  a  society  in  order 
to  promulgate  these  views,  whether  such  a  society 
was  likely  to  do  much  good,  and  also  whether  it 
might  not  by  possibility  do  much  harm.  Stein's 
view,  as  he  has  given  it,  was  that  it^  was  not 
hkely  to  do  much  good,  and  that  such  an  or- 
ganisation was  unnecessary.  ...  It  did  not  follow 
because  he  desired  Estates  or  Parliaments  that  he 
was  prepared  to  sanction  a  political  club.  ...  It 
may  well  have  seemed  to  him  that  to  suffer  a 
political  club  to  come  into  existence  was  to  allow 
the  guidance  of  the  Revolution  which  he  had  be- 
gun to  pass  out  of  his  hands.  There  appears,  then, 
when  we  consider  it  closely,  nothing  unnatural  in 
the  course  which  Stein  declares  himself  to  have 
taken." — J,  R.  Seeley,  Lite  and  times  of  Stein, 
V.  2,  pt.  4,  ch.  3. — The  Tugendbund  was  dissolved 
in  i8og,  but  continued  to  operate  in  secret  for 
many  years. 

Also  in:  T.  Frost,  Secret  societies  of  the  Euro- 
pean revolution,  v.  i,  ch,  4. 

1808  (September-October). — Imperial  confer- 
ence and  Treaty  of  Erfurt.  See  France:  1808 
(September-October) . 

1809  (January-June). — Outburst  of  Austrian 
feeling  against  France. — Reopening  of  war. — 
Napoleon's  advance  to  Vienna. — His  defeat  at 
Aspern  and  perilous  situation. — Austrian  re- 
verses in  Italy  and  Hungary. — "The  one  man  of 
all  the  Austrians  who  felt  the  least  amount  of 
hatred  against  France,  was,  perhaps,  the  Emperor. 
All  his  family  and  all  his  people — nobles  and 
priests,  the  middle  classes  and  the  peasantry — 
evinced  a  feeling  full  of  anger  against  the  nation 
which  had  upset  Europe.  ...  By  reason  of  the 
French,  the  disturbers  and  spoilers,  the  enemies  of 
the  human  race,  despisers  of  morality  and  religion 
alike.  Princes  were  suffering  in  their  palaces,  work- 
men in  their  shops,  business  men  in  their  offices, 
priests  in  their  churches,  soldiers  in  their  camps, 
peasants  in  their  huts.  The  movement  of  exaspera- 
tion was  irresistible.  Every  one  said  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  laid  down  their  arms;  that  they 
ought  against  France  to  have  fought  on  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  to  have  sacrificed  the  last  man 
and   the   last   florin;    that   they    had    been    wrong 


in  not  having  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Prussia 
after  the  Jena  Campaign;  and  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  all  the  Powers  to  coalesce  against 
the  common  enemy  and  crush  him.  ...  All  Eu- 
rope had  arrived  at  a  paroxysm  of  indignation. 
What  was  she  waiting  for  before  rising?  A  signal. 
That  signal  Austria  was  about  to  give.  And  this 
time  with  what  chances  of  success!  The  motto 
was  to  be  'victory  or  death.'  But  they  were  sure 
of  victory.  The  French  army,  scattered  from  the 
Oder  to  the  Tagus,  from  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia to  the  Sierra  Morena,  would  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  onslaught  of  so  many  nations  eager 
to  break  their  bonds.  .  .  .  Vienna,  in  1809,  in- 
dulged in  the  same  language,  and  felt  the  same 
passions,  that  Berlin  did  in  1806.  .  .  .  The  Land- 
wehr,  then  only  organized  a  few  months,  were 
impatiently  awaiting  the  hour  when  they  should 
measure    themselves    against    the   Veterans    of    the 
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French  army.  Volunteers  flocked  in  crowds  to  the 
colours.  Patriotic  subscriptions  flowed  in.  .  .  . 
Boys  wanted  to  leave  school  to  fight.  All  classes 
of  society  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal,  courage, 
and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice.  When  the  news  was 
made  public  that  the  Archduke  Charles  had,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  iSog,  been  appointed  Gen- 
eralissimo, there  was  an  outburst  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other." 
— I.  de  Saint-Amand,  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  pt.  i,  ck.  2. — "On  receiving  decisive 
intelligence  of  these  hostile  preparations,  Napoleon 
returned  with  extraordinary  expedition  from 
Spain  to  Paris,  in  January,  1800,  and  gave  orders 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Germany,  and  call 
out  the  full  contingents  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  Some  further  time  was  consumed  by 
the  preparations  on  either  side.  At  last,  on  the 
8th  of  .\pril,  the  .Austrian  troops  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers at  once  on  the  Inn,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Tyrol 
and  in  Italy.  The  whole  burthen  of  the  war  rested 
on  Austria  alone,  for  Prussia  remained  neutral, 
and  Russia,  now  allied  to  France,  was  even  bound 
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to  make  a  show  at  least,  though  it  were  no  more, 
of  hostility  to  Austria.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Austrian  forces  crossed  the  frontiers,  the 
Tyrol  rose  in  insurrection  [see  below:  180Q-1810 
(April-February)],  and  was  swept  clear  of  the 
enemy  in  four  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  Ba- 
varian garrison,  that  still  held  out  in  Kufstein. 
The  French  army  was  at  this  time  dispersed  over 
a  line  of  forty  leagues  in  extent,  with  numerous 
undefended  apertures  between  the  corps;  so  that 
the  fairest  possible  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  the  Austrians  for  cutting  to  pieces  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  the  French,  and  marching  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Rhine.  As  usual,  however,  the  arch- 
duke's early  movements  were  subjected  to  most 
impolitic  delays  by  the  Aulic  Council;  and  time 
was  allowed  Napoleon  to  arrive  on  the  theatre  of 
war  (April  17),  and  repair  the  faults  committed 
by  his  adjutant-general,  Berthier.  He  instantly 
extricated  his  army  from  its  perilous  position — ■ 
almost  cut  in  two  by  the  advance  of  the  Aus- 
trians— and,  beginning  on  the  igth,  he  beat  the 
latter  in  five  battles  on  five  successive  days,  at 
Thaun,  Abensberg,  Landshut,  Eckmijhl,  and  Ratis- 
bon.  The  Archduke  Charles  retired  into  Bohemia 
to  collect  reinforcements,  but  General  Hiller  was, 
in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  repairing  the  for- 
tifications of  Lintz,  unable  to  maintain  that  place, 
the  possession  of  which  was  important,  on  account 
of  its  forming  a  connecting  point  between  Bohemia 
and  the  Austrian  Oberland.,  Hiller,  however,  at 
least  saved  his  honour  by  pushing  forward  to  the 
Traun,  and  in  a  fearfully  bloody  encounter  at 
Ebersberg,  captured  three  French  eagles,  one  of 
his  colours  alone  falUng  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  retire  before  the 
superior  forces  of  the  French,  and  crossing  over 
at  Krems  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Archduke  Charles.  The 
way  was  now  clear  to  Vienna,  which,  after  a  slight 
show  of  defence,  capitulated  to  Napoleon  on  the 
12th  of  May.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  hoped 
to  reach  the  capital  before  the  French,  and  to  give 
battle  to  them  beneath  its  walls;  but  as  he  had 
to  make  a  circuit  whilst  the  French  pushed  for- 
ward in  a  direct  line,  his  plan  was  frustrated,  and 
he  arrived,  when  too  late,  from  Bohemia.  Both 
armies,  separated  by  the  Danube,  stood  opposed 
to  one  another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  imperial 
city.  Both  commanders  were  desirous  of  coming 
to  a  decisive  engagement.  The  French  had  secured 
the  island  of  Lobau,  to  serve  as  a  mustering  place, 
and  point  of  transit  across  the  Danube.  The  arch- 
duke allowed  them  to  establish  a  bridge  of  boats, 
being  resolved  to  await  them  on  the  Marchfeld. 
There  it  was  that  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  in  the 
battle  against  Ottakar,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  the  hou.se  of  Austria;  and 
there  the  political  existence  of  that  house  and  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy  were  now  to  be  decided. 
Having  crossed  the  river,  Napoleon  was  received 
on  the  opposite  bank,  near  Aspern  and  Esslingen, 
by  his  opponent,  and,  after  a  dreadful  battle  [in 
which  Marshal  Lannes  was  killed],  that  was  car- 
ried on  with  unwearied  animosity  for  two  days. 
May  2ist  and  22nd,  iSoo,  he  was  completely 
beaten,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
island  of  Lobau.  The  rising  stream  had,  mean- 
while, carried  away  the  bridge,  Napoleon's  sole 
chance  of  escape  to  the  opposite  bank.  For  two 
days  he  remained  on  the  island  with  his  defeated 
troops,  without  provisions,  and  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  being  cut  to  pieces;  the  Austrians,  how- 
ever, neglected  to  turn  the  opportunity  to  advan- 
tage, and  allowed  the  French  leisure  to  rebuild 
the  bridge,  a  work  of  extreme  difflculty.     During 


six  weeks  afterwards,  the  two  armies  continued 
to  occupy  their  former  positions  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
Danube,  narrowly  watching  each  other's  move- 
ments, and  preparing  for  a  final  struggle.  Whilst 
these  events  were  in  progress,  the  Archduke  John 
had  successfully  penetrated  into  Italy,  where  he 
had  totally  defeated  the  Viceroy  Eugene  at  Salice, 
on  the  i6th  of  April.  Favoured  by  the  simultane- 
ous revolt  of  the  Tyrolese,  he  might  have  obtained 
the  most  decisive  results  from  this  victory,  but 
the  extraordinary  progress  of  Napoleon  down  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  rendered  necessary  the  con- 
centration of  the  whole  forces  of  the  monarchy 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Having  begun  a 
retreat,  he  was  pursued  by  Eugene,  and  defeated 
on  the  Piave,  with  great  loss,  on  the  Sth  of  May. 
Escaping  thence,  without  further  molestation,  to 
Villach,  in  Carinthia,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
fall  of  Vienna,  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Archduke  Charles,  of  the  15th  of  May,  directing 
him  to  move  with  all  his  forces  upon  Lintz,  to 
act  on  the  rear  and  communications  of  Napoleon. 
Instead  of  obeying  these  orders,  he  thought  proper 
to  march  into  Hungary,  abandoning  the  Tyrol 
and  the  whole  projected  operations  on  the  Upper 
Danube  to  their  fate.  His  disobedience  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  for  it  caused 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  at  Aspern  to  be  lost.  He 
might  have  arrived,  with  50,000  men,  on  the  24th 
or  25th,  at  Lintz,  where  no  one  remained  but 
Bernadotte  and  the  Saxons,  who  were  incapable 
of  offering  any  serious  resistance.  Such  a  force, 
concentrated  on  the  direct  line  of  Napoleon's  com- 
munications, immediately  after  his  defeat  at  As- 
pern, on  the  22nd,  would  have  deprived  him  of 
all  means  of  extricating  himself  from  the  most 
perilous  situation  in  which  he  had  yet  been  placed 
since  ascending  the  consular  throne.  After  totally 
defeating  Jellachich  in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr, 
Eugene  desisted  from  his  pursuit  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  joined  Napoleon  at  Vienna.  The  Arch- 
duke John  united  his  forces  at  Raab  with  those 
of  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  under  his  brother, 
the  Palatine.  The  viceroy  again  marched  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  at  Raab  on  the  14th  of 
June.  The  Palatine  remained  with  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection  in  Komorn;  Archduke  John 
moved  on  to  Presburg.  In  the  north,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Warsaw,  had  been  driven  back  by  the  Poles  under 
Poniatowsky,  and  by  a  Russian  force  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  their  aid,  which,  on  this 
success,  invaded  Galicia." — W.  K.  Kelly,  History 
of  the  Home  of  Austria,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  lySg- 
iSis,  V.  12,  ch.  56-57. — Duke  de  Rovigo,  Mem- 
oirs, V.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  3-12. — Baron  Jomini,  Life  of 
Napoleon,  v.  3,  ch.  14. — Baron  de  Marbot,  Mem- 
oirs. V.  I,  eft.  42-48. 

1809  (April-July).  —  Risings  against  the 
French  in  the  north. — "A  general  revolt  against 
the  French  had  nearly  taken  place  in  Saxony  and 
Westphalia,  where  the  enormous  burdens  imposed 
on  the  people,  and  the  insolence  of  the  French 
troops  had  kindled  a  deadly  spirit  of  hostility 
against  the  oppressors.  Everywhere  the  Tugend- 
bund  were  in  activity;  and  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians  towards  Franconia  and  Saxony,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  blew  up  the  flame.  The 
two  first  attempts  at  insurrection,  headed  respec- 
tively by  Katt,  a  Prussian  officer  (April  3),  and 
Dornberg,  a  Westphalian  colonel  (April  23),  proved 
abortive;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  celebrated  Schill 
was  of  a  more  formidable  character.  This  enthu- 
siastic patriot,  then  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian  army. 
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had  been  compromised  in  the  revolt  of  Dornberg; 
and  finding  himself  discovered,  he  boldly  raised 
the  standard  (April  29)  at  the  head  of  600  soldiers. 
His  force  speedily  received  accessions,  but  failing 
in  his  attempts  on  Wittenberg  and  Magdeburg,  he 
moved  towards  the  Baltic,  in  hope  of  succour  from 
the  British  cruisers,  and  at  last  threw  himself 
into  Stralsund.  Here  he  was  speedily  invested; 
the  place  was  stormed  (May  31),  and  the  gallant 
Schill  slain  in  the  assault,  a  few  hours  only  before 
the  appearance  of  the  British  vessels — the  timely 
arrival  of  which  might  have  secured  the  place, 
and  spread  the  rising  over  all  Northern  Germany. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  with  his  'black  band' 
of  volunteers,  had  at  the  same  time  invaded  Sax- 
ony from  Bohemia;  and  though  then  obliged  to  re- 


trian  fortifications  erected  to  defend  the  former 
bridge  were  turned,  the  villages  occupied  by  their 
army  taken,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  men- 
aced both  in  flank  and  rear,  the  French  line  of 
battle  appuyed  on  Enzersdorf  being  at  a  right 
angle  to  his  left  wing.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Archduke,  retiring  his  left,  attempted  to  out- 
flank the  French  right,  while  Napoleon  bore  down 
upon  his  centre  at  Wagram.  This  village  became 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  struggle,  and  one  house 
only  remained  standing  when  night  closed  in.  The 
Archduke  sent  courier  after  courier  to  hasten  the 
advance  of  his  brother,  between  whom  and  him- 
self was  Napoleon,  whose  line  on  the  night  of  the 
Sth  extended  from  Loibersdorf  on  the  right  to 
some  two  miles  beyond  Wagram  on  the  left.    Na- 


NAPOLEON  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WAGRAM,  JULY    5,  1809 
(Painting   by    H.    Wrnet) 


treat,  he  made  a  second  incursion  in  June,  oc- 
cupied Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  drove  the  King 
of  Westphalia  into  France.  After  the  battle  of 
Wagram  he  made  his  way  across  all  Northern  Ger- 
many, and  was  eventually  conveyed,  with  his  gal- 
lant followers,  still  2,000  strong,  to  England." — 
Epitome  of  Alison's  history  of  Europe,  sect.  525,- 
526. 

1809  (July-September).— Napoleon's  victory 
at  Wagram. — Peace  of  Schonbrunn. — Immense 
surrender  of  Austrian  territory. — "The  operation 
of  establishing  the  bridges  between  the  French 
camp  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  commenced 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June;  and  during  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  July  the  whole  French  army, 
passing  between  the  villages  of  Enzersdorf  and 
Muhlleuten,  debouched  on  the  Marchfeld,  wheel- 
ing to  their  left.  Napoleon  was  on  horseback 
in  the  midst  of  them  by  daylight;   all  the  Aus- 


poleon  passed  the  night  in  massing  his  centre,  still 
determining  to  manoeuvre  by  his  left  in  order  to 
throw  back  the  .Archduke  Charles  on  that  side 
before  the  Archduke  John  could  come  up  on  the 
other.  .At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  July  he  commanded  the  attack  in  person.  Dis- 
regarding all  risk,  he  appeared  throughout  the  day 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  mounted  on  a  snow- 
white  charger,  Euphrates,  a  present  from  the  Shah 
of  Persia.  The  .Archduke  Charles  as  usual  com- 
mitted the  error  which  Napoleon's  enemies  had 
not  even  yet  learned  was  invariably  fatal  to  them: 
extending  his  line  too  greatly  he  weakened  his 
centre,  at  the  same  time  opening  tremendous  as- 
saults on  the  French  wings,  which  suffered  dread- 
fully. Napoleon  ordered  Lauriston  to  advance 
upon  the  Austrian  centre  with  a  hundred  guns, 
supported  by  two  whole  divisions  of  infantry  in 
column.     The  artilery,  when   within  half  cannon- 
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shot,  opened  a  terrific  fire:  nothing  could  withstand 
such  a  shock.  The  infantry,  led  by  Macdonald, 
charged;  the  Austrian  line  was  broken  and  the 
centre  driven  back  in  confusion.  The  right,  in  a 
panic,  retrograded ;  the  French  cavalry  then  bore 
down  upon  them  and  decided  the  battle,  the  .Arch- 
duke still  fighting  to  secure  his  retreat,  which  he 
at  length  effected  in  tolerably  good  order.  By  noon 
the  whole  Austrian  army  was  abandoning  the  con- 
test. Their  defeat  so  demoralized  them  that  the 
Archduke  John,  who  came  up  on  Napoleon's  right 
before  the  battle  was  over,  was  glad  to  retire  with 
the  rest,  unnoticed  by  the  enemy.  That  evening 
the  Marchfeid  and  Wagram  were  in  possession  of 
the  French.  The  population  of  Vienna  had 
watched  the  battle  from  the  roofs  and  ramparts 
of  the  city,  and  saw  the  retreat  of  their  army 
with  fear  and  gloom.  Between  300,000  and  400,000 
men  were  engaged,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal.  .About  20,000  dead  and  30,000 
wounded  strewed  the  ground ;  the  latter  were  con- 
veyed to  the  hospitals  of  Vienna.  .  .  .  Twenty 
thousand  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners,  but  the 
number  would  have  been  greater  had  the  French 
cavalry  acted  with  their  usual  spirit.  Bernadotte, 
issuing  a  bulletin,  almost  assuming  to  himself  the 
sole  merit  of  the  victory,  was  removed  from  his 
command.  Macdonald  was  created  a  marshal  of 
the  empire  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  .  .  . 
The  battle  of  Wagram  was  won  more  by 
good  fortune  than  skill.  Napoleon's  strategy  was 
at  fault,  and  had  the  Austrians  fought  as  stoutly 
as  they  did  at  Aspern,  Napoleon  would  have  been 
signally  defeated.  Had  the  Archduke  John  acted 
promptly  and  vigorously,  he  might  have  united 
with  his  brother's  left — which  was  intact — and 
overwhelmed  the  French.  .  .  .  The  defeated  army 
retired  to  Znaim,  followed  by  the  French ;  but 
further  resistance  was  abandoned  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Archduke  Charles  solicited  an 
armistice  on  the  oth ;  hostilities  ceased,  and  Napo- 
leon returned  to  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn  while  the 
plenipotentiaries  settled  the  terms  of  peace.  .  .  . 
English  Ministers  displayed  another  instance  of 
their  customary  spirit  of  procrastination.  Exactly 
eight  days  after  the  armistice  of  Znain,  which 
assured  them  that  Austria  was  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
tion to  profit  by  or  co-operate  with  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  sent  more  than  80,000  fighting  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  besiege 
Antwerp  [see  England:  1800  (July-December)]. 
.  .  .  Operations  against  Naples  proved  equally  abor- 
tive. ...  In  Spain  alone  English  arms  were  suc- 
cessful. Sir  Arthur  'Wellesley  won  the  battle 
of  Talavera  on  the  28th  of  July  [see  Spain:  i8og 
(February-July)].  ...  A  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Austria  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober at  Vienna  [sometimes  called  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  but  more  commonly  the  Peace  of  Schon- 
brunn]. The  Emperor  of  Austria  ceded  Salzburg 
and  a  part  of  Upper  .Austria  to  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine;  part  of  Bohemia,  Cracow,  and  West- 
ern Galicia  to  the  King  of  Saxony  as  Grand  Duke 
of  Warsaw;  part  of  Eastern  Galicia  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia ;  and  Trieste,  Carniola,  Friuli,  Villach, 
and  some  part  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  France: 
thus  connecting  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  Napo- 
leon's lUyrian  possessions,  making  him  master  of 
the  entire  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  depriving 
Austria  of  its  last  seaport.  It  was  computed  that 
the  Emperor  Francis  gave  up  territory  to  the 
amount  of  45,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  4,000,000.  He  also  paid  a  large  contri- 
bution in  money." — R.  H.  Home,  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, ch.  32. — 'The  cessions  made  directly  to  Na- 
poleon were  the  county  of  Gortz,  or  Goricia,  and 
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that  of  Montefalcone,  forming  the  Austrian  Friuli ; 
the  town  and  government  of  Trieste,  Carniola,  the 
circle  of  Villach  in  Carinthia,  part  of  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  and  the  lordship  of  Riizuns  in  the  Grison 
territory.  All  these  provinces,  with  the  exception 
of  Razuns,  were  incorporated  by  a  decree  of  Na- 
poleon, with  Dalmatia  and  its  islands,  into  a  single 
state  with  the  name  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces. 
They  were  never  united  with  France,  but  always 
governed  by  Napoleon  as  an  independent  state. 
A  few  districts  before  possessed  by  Napoleon  were 
also  incorporated  with  them:  as  Venetian  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  with  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  Ragusa, 
and  part  of  the  Tyrol.  .  .  .  The  only  other  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  much  importance  are  the  recogni- 
tion by  Austria  of  any  changes  made,  or  to  be 
made,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy;  the  adherence 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  prohibitive  system  adopted 
by  France  and  Russia,  and  his  engaging  to  cease 
all  correspondence  and  relationship  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  a  decree  made  at  Ratisbon,  April  24th 
1809,  Napoleon  had  suppressed  the  Teutonic  Order 
in  all  the  States  belonging  to  the  Rhenish  Confed- 
eration, reanni'xed  its  possessions  to  the  domains 
of  the  prince  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  in- 
corporated Mergentheim,  with  the  rights,  domains, 
and  revenues  attached  to  the  Grand  Mastership 
of  the  Order,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg. 
These  dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Schiinbrunn.  The  effect  aimed  at  by  the  Treaty 
of  Schonbrunn  was  to  surround  Austria  with  pow- 
erful states,  and  thus  to  paralyse  all  her  military 
efforts.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Russia  .  .  .  was  very 
ill  satisfied  with  the  small  portion  of  the  spoils  as- 
signed to  him,  and  the  augmentation  awarded  to 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Hence  the  first  occasion  of 
coldness  between  him  and  Napoleon,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  re-establish  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland." — T.  H.  Dyer,  History  of  modern  Europe, 
V.  4,  bk.  7,  ch.  14. 

Also  in:  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  1789- 
iSis,  V.  13,  ch.  59-60. — M.  Duraas,  Memoirs,  v.  2, 
ch.  13. — E.  Baines,  History  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  v.  3,  bk.  4,  ch.  9. — J.  C.  Ropes, 
First  Napoleon,  lect.  4. 

1809-1810  (April-February). — Revolt  in  the 
Tyrol. — Heroic  struggle  of  Andreas  Hofer  and 
his  countrymen. — "The  Tyrol,  for  centuries  a  pos- 
session of  Austria,  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  by  the 
Peace  of  Presbur?  in  1805.  The  Bavarians  made 
many  innovations,  in  the  French  style,  some  good 
and  some  bad;  but  the  mountaineers,  clinging  to 
their  ancient  ways,  resisted  them  all  alike.  They 
hated  the  Bavarians  as  foreign  masters  forced  upon 
them ;  and  especially  detested  the  military  conscrip- 
tion, to  which  Austria  had  never  subjected  them. 
The  priests  had  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over 
these  faithful  Catholics,  and  the  Bavarians,  who 
treated  them  rudely,  were  regarded  as  innovators 
and  allies  of  revolutionary  France.  Thus  the  coun- 
try submitted  restlessly  to  the  yoke  of  the  Rhine 
League  until  the  spring  of  1S09.  A  secret  un- 
derstanding was  maintained  with  Austria  and  the 
Archduke  John,  and  the  people  never  abandoned 
the  hope  of  returning  to  their  Austrian  allegiance. 
When  the  great  war  of  1809  began,  the  Emperor 
Francis  summoned  all  his  people  to  arms.  The  Tyr- 
olese  answered  the  call.  .  .  .  They  are  a  people 
trained  in  early  life  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  to 
activity,  courage,  and  ready  devices  in  hunting, 
and  in  traveling  on  their  mountain  paths.  Austria 
could  be  sure  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  T>rol,  and 
made  haste  to  occupy  the  country.  When  the 
first  troops  were  seen  entering  the  passes,  the  peo- 
ple arose  and  drove  away  the  Bavarian  garri- 
sons.    The  alarm  was  soon  sounded  through  the 
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deepest  ravines  of  the  land.  Never  was  there  a 
more  united  people,  and  each  troop  or  company 
chose  its  own  officers,  in  the  ancient  German  style, 
from  amoi.g  their  strongest  and  best  men.  Their 
commanders  were  hunters,  shepherds,  prie-ts:  the 
former  gamekeeper,  Speckbacher;  the  innkeeper, 
Martin  Teimer;  the  fiery  Capuchin  monk,  Has- 
pinger,  whose  sole  weapon  in  the  field  was  a  huge 
ebony  crucifix,  and  many  more  of  like  peaceful 
occupations.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  army 
was  a  man  who.  like  Saul,  towered  by  a  head 
above  all  others,  while  his  handsome  black  beard 
fell  to  his  girdle — .\ndrew  Hofer,  formerly  an  inn- 
keeper at  Passeyr — a  man  of  humble  piety  and 
simple  faithfulness,  who  fairly  represented  the 
people  he  led.  He  regarded  the  war  as  dutiful 
service  to  his  religion,  his  emperor,  and  his  coun- 
try. The  whole  land  soon  swarmed  with  little 
bands  of  men,  making  their  way  to  Innspriick 
(April,  1809),  whence  the  Bavarian  garrison  fled. 
Meanwhile  a  small  French  corps  came  from  Italy 
to  relieve  them.  Though  fired  upon  by  the  peas- 
ants from  every  ravine  and  hill,  they  passed  the 
Brenner,  and  reached  the  Iselberg,  near  Innspriick. 
But  here  they  were  surrounded  on  every  side,  and 
forced  to  surrender.  The  first  Austrian  soldiers, 
under  General  Chasteler,  then  reached  the  capital, 
and  their  welcome  was  a  popular  festival.  The 
liberators,  as  the  Tyrolese  soldiers  regarded  them- 
selves, committed  no  cruelties,  but  carried  on  their 
enterprise  in  the  spirit  of  a  national  jubilee.  The 
tidings  of  the  disasters  at  Regensburg  [Ratisbon] 
liow  came  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  army  then  left  the 
Tyrol  without  protection.  Napoleon  treated  the 
war  as  a  mutiny,  and  set  a  price  upon  Chasteler's 
head.  Neither  Chasteler  nor  any  of  the  Austrian 
officers  with  him  understood  the  warfare  of  the 
peasantry.  The  Tyrolese  were  left  almost  wholly 
to  themselves,  but  they  resolved  to  defend  their 
;mountains.  On  May  11  the  Bavarians  under  Wrede 
again  set  out  from  Salzburg,  captured  the  pass  of 
the  Strub  after  a  bloody  fight,  and  then  climbed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  They  practiced  fright- 
ful cruelties  in  their  way.  A  fierce  struggle  took 
place  at  the  little  village  of  Schwatz;  the  Bavarians 
burned  the  place,  and  marched  to  Innspriick.  Chas- 
teler withdrew,  and  the  Bavarians  and  French, 
under  Wrede  and  Lefevre,  entered  the  capital.  The 
country  again  appeared  to  be  subdued.  But  cru- 
elty had  embittered  the  people.  Wrede  was  re- 
called, with  his  corps,  by  Napoleon;  and  now 
Hofer,  with  his  South  Tyrolese,  recrossed  the 
Brenner  Pass.  Again  the  general  alarm  was 
given,  the  leaders  called  to  arms,  and  again  every 
pass,  every  wall  of  rock,  every  narrow  road  was 
seized.  The  struggle  took  place  at  the  Iselberg. 
The  Bavarians,  7,000  in  number,  were  defeated 
with  heavy  loss.  The  Tyrol  now  remained  for 
several  months  undisturbed,  during  the  campaign 
around  Vienna.  After  the  battle  of  Aspern,  an 
imperial  proclamation  formally  assured  the  Tyro- 
lese that  they  should  never  be  severed  from  the 
Austrian  Empire;  and  that  no  peace  should  be 
signed  unless  their  indissoluble  union  with  the 
monarchy  were  recognized.  The  Tyrolese  quietly 
trusted  the  emperor's  promise,  until  the  armistice 
of  Znaim.  But  in  this  the  Tyrol  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  French  and  their  allies  prepared 
to  chastise  the  loyal  and  abandoned  country." — 
C.  T.  Lewis,  History  of  Germany,  ch.  28. — "In 
the  month  of  July,  an  army  of  40,000  French  and 
Bavarians  attacked  the  Tyrol  from  the  German 
side;  while  from  Italy,  General  Rusca,  with  18,000 
men,  entered  from  Klagenfurth,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.     Undismayed  by  this 
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double  and  formidable  invasion,  they  assailed  the 
invaders  as  they  penetrated  into  their  fastnesses, 
defeated  and  destroyed  them.  The  fate  of  a  di- 
vision of  10,000  men,  belonging  to  the  French  and 
Bavarian  army,  which  entered  the  Upper  Innthal, 
or  Valley  of  the  Inn,  will  explain  in  part  the  means 
by  which  thi-se  victories  were  obtained.  The  invad- 
ing troops  advanced  in  a  long  column  up  a  road 
bordered  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  Inn,  there 
a  deep  and  rapid  torrent,  where  cliffs  of  immense 
height  overhang  both  road  and  river.  The  van- 
guard was  permitted  to  advance  unopposed  as  far 
as  Prutz,  the  object  of  their  expedition.  The  rest 
of  the  army  were  therefore  induced  to  trust  them- 
selves still  deeper  in  this  tremendous  pass,  where 
the  precipices,  becoming  more  and  more  narrow 
as  they  advanced,  seemed  about  to  close  above 
their  heads.  No  sound  but  of  the  screaming  of 
the  eagles  disturbed  from  their  eyries,  and  the  roar 
of  the  river,  reached  the  ears  of  the  soldier,  and  on 
the  precipices,  partly  enveloped  in  a  hazy  mist,  no 
human  forms  showed  themselves.  At  length  the 
voice  of  a  man  was  heard  calling  across  the  ravine, 
'Shall  we  begin?" — 'No,'  was  returned  in  an  author- 
itative tone  of  voice,  by  one  who,  like  the  lirst 
speaker,  seemed  the  mhabitant  of  some  upper  re- 
gion. The  Bavarian  detachment  halted,  and  sent 
to  the  general  for  orders;  when  presently  was 
heard  the  terrible  signal,  'In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  cut  all  loose!'  Huge  rocks,  and  trunks  of 
trees,  long  prepared  and  laid  in  heaps  for  the 
purpose,  began  now  to  descend  rapidly  in  every 
direction,  while  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Tyrolese,  who 
never  throw  away  a  shot,  opened  from  every  hush, 
crag,  or  corner  of  rock,  which  would  afford  the 
shooter  cover.  As  this  dreadful  attack  was  made 
on  the  whole  Une  at  once,  two-thirds  of  the  enemy 
were  instantly  destroyed;  while  the  Tyrolese,  rush- 
ing from  their  shelter,  with  swords,  spears,  axes, 
scythes,  clubs  and  all  other  rustic  instruments  which 
could  be  converted  into  weapons,  beat  down  and 
routed  the  shattered  remainder.  As  the  vanguard, 
which  had  reached  Prutz,  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der, very  few  of  the  10,000  invaders  are  computed 
to  have  extricated  themselves  from  the  fatal  pass. 
But  not  all  the  courage  of  the  Tyrolese,  not  all  the 
strength  of  their  country,  could  possibly  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves,  when  the  peace  with 
.Austria  had  permitted  Buonaparte  to  engage  his 
whole  immense  means  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
mountains.  Austria  too — .Austria  herself,  in  whose 
cause  they  had  incurred  all  the  dangers  of  war,  in- 
stead of  securing  their  indemnity  by  some  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty,  sent  them  a  cold  exhortation 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Resistance,  therefore,  was 
abandoned  as  fruitless;  Hofer,  chief  commander 
of  the  Tyrolese,  resigned  his  command,  and  the 
Bavarians  regained  the  possession  of  a  country 
which  they  could  never  have  won  back  by  their 
own  efforts.  Hofer.  and  about  thirty  chiefs  of 
these  valiant  defenders  of  their  country,  were  put 
to  death  [February,  iSio],  in  poor  revenge  for 
the  loss  their  bravery  had  occasioned.  But  their 
fame,  as  their  immortal  spirit,  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  judge  alike  and  executioner;  and  the 
place  where  their  blood  was  shed,  becomes  sacred 
to  the  thoughts  of  freedom,  as  the  precincts  of  a 
temple  to  those  of  religion." — W.  Scott,  Life  of 
Natoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  V.  12,  ch.  sS.— History  of  Hofer  (Quarterly 
Review,  July,  1817).— C.  H.  Hall,  Life  of  Andrew 
Hofer. 

1810.— Annexation  of  the  Hanse  towns  anu 
territory  on  the  North  sea  to  France.  See 
pRANCrE:    1810   (February-December). 
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1810-1812.  —  Marriage  of  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise  of  Austria  to  Napoleon. — Alliance 
of  German  powers  with  Napoleon  against  Rus- 
sia.    See  France:    1810-1812. 

1811. — Inauguration  of  poll  tax,  land  tax  and 
income  tax  in  Prussia.  See  Taxation:  Prussia, 
France  and   Great   Britain. 

1812. — Map  showing  various  principalities. — 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  See  Europe:  Map 
of  central  Europe  in  1812. 

1812. — Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon  and  its 
disastrous  ending.  See  Russia:  1812  (June-Sep- 
tember) ;    (September);    (October-December). 

1812-1813. — Teutonic  uprising  against  Napo- 
leon.— Beginning  of  the  War  of  Liberation. — 
Alliance  of  Prussia  and  Russia. — "During  Na- 
poleon's march  on  Moscow  and  his  fatal  return, 
Macdonald  remained  on  the  Lower  Dwina,  before 
Riga,  with  an  observation  corps  of  Prussians  and 
Poles,  nor  had  he  ever  received  an  order  to  re- 
treat from  Napoleon,  Learning  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  grand  army,  he  went  from  the  Dwina  to- 
wards the  Niemen.  As  he  passed  through  Courland, 
General  York,  commander  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
allowed  him  to  lead  the  way  with  the  Poles, 
and  then  signed  an  agreement  of  neutrality  with 
the  Russians  (December  30,  1812).  The  Prussian 
troops,  from  a  military  spirit  of  honor,  had  fought 
the  Russians  bravely ;  they  retained  some  scruples 
relative  to  the  worthy  marshal  under  whom  they 
served,  and  forsook  without  betraying  him,  that 
is,  they  left  him  time  to  escape.  This  was  a  most 
important  event  and  the  beginning  of  the  inevi- 
table defection  of  Germany.  The  attitude  of  Czar 
Alexander  decided  General  York;  the  former  was 
completely  dazzled  by  his  triumphs,  and  aspired 
to  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  Napoleon  and  lib- 
erate Europe,  even  France !  With  mingled  enthu- 
siasm and  calculation,  he  promised  all  things  to  all 
men ;  on  returning  to  Wilna,  he  granted  an  am- 
nesty for  all  acts  committed  in  Poland  against 
Russian  authority.  On  the  one  hand,  he  circulated 
a  rumor  that  he  was  about  to  make  himself  King 
of  Poland,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  announced 
to  the  Prussians  that  he  was  ready  to  restore  the 
Polish  provinces  taken  from  them  by  Napoleon. 
He  authorized  ex-Minister  Stein  to  take  possession, 
as  we  may  say,  of  Old  Prussia,  just  evacuated  by 
the  French,  and  to  promise  the  speedy  enfran- 
chisement of  Germany,  protesting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  not  dispute  'the  legitimate 
greatness'  of  France.  The  French  army,  on  hear- 
ing cf  York's  defection,  left  Konigsberg  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  sick  men  and  eight  or  ten  thousand 
armed  troops,  withdrawing  to  the  Vistula  and 
thence  to  Warta  and  Posen.  General  Rapp  had 
succeeded  in  gathering  at  Dantzic,  the  great  French 
depot  of  stores  and  reserves,  25,000  men,  few  of 
whom  had  gone  through  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  a  division  of  almost  equal  numbers  occupied 
Berlin.  The  French  had  in  all  barely  80,000  men, 
from  Dantzic  to  the  Rhine,  not  including  their 
Austrian  and  Saxon  allies,  who  had  fallen  back  on 
Warsaw  and  seemed  disposed  to  fight  no  more. 
Murat,  to  whom  Napoleon  confided  the  remains 
of  the  grand  army,  followed  the  Emperor's  exam- 
ple and  set  out  to  defend  his  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
leaving  the  chief  command  to  Prince  Eugene. 
Great  agitation  prevailed  around  the  feeble  French 
forces  still  occupying  Germany.  The  Russians 
themselves,  worn  out,  did  not  press  the  French 
very  hotly ;  but  York  and  Stein,  masters  of  Konigs- 
berg, organized  and  armed  Old  Prussia  without 
awaiting  authorization  from  the  king,  who  was 
not  considered  as  a  free  agent,  being  under  for- 
eign rule.     Pamphlets,  proclamations,  and  popular 


songs  were  circulated  everywhere,  provoking  the 
people  to  rebellion.  The  idea  of  German  union 
ran  like  wildfire  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Rhine ; 
federal  union,  not  unity  in  a  single  body  or  state, 
which  was  not  thought  of  then." — H.  Martin, 
Popular  history  of  Fiance  from  ijSg,  v.  2,  ch.  16. 
— "The  king  of  Prussia  had  suddenly  abandoned 
Berlin  [January,  1813],  which  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  (or  Breslau,  whence  he  de- 
clared war  against  France.  A  conference  also  took 
place  between  him  and  the  emperor  Alexander  at 
Calisch  [Kalisch],  and,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1813,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  them.  The  hour  for  vengeance 
had  at  length  arrived.  The  whole  Prussian  nation, 
eager  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  foreigner, 
to  obliterate  their  disgrace  in  1806,  to  regain  their 
ancient  name,  cheerfully  hastened  to  place  their 
lives  and  property  at  the  service  of  the  impov- 
erished government.  The  whole  of  the  able-bodied 
population  was  put  under  arms.  The  standing 
army  was  increased:  to  each  regiment  were  ap- 
pended troops  of  volunteers,  Jaegers,  composed  of 
young  men  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  who 
furnished  their  own  equipments:  a  numerous  Land- 
wehr,  a  sort  of  militia,  was,  as  in  Austria,  raised 
besides  the  standing  army,  and  measures  were  even 
taken  to  call  out,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  heads 
of  families  and  elderly  men  remaining  at  home, 
under  the  name  of  the  Landsturm.  The  enthusias- 
tic people,  besides  furnishing  the  customary  sup- 
plies and  paying  the  taxes,  contributed  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  means  towprds  defraying  the  im- 
mense expense  of  this  general  arming.  Every  heart 
throbbed  high  with  oride  and  hope.  .  .  .  More 
loudly  than  even  in  iSoq  in  Austria  was  the  Ger- 
man cause  now  discussed,  the  great  name  of  the 
German  empire  now  invoked  in  Prussia  for  in  that 
name  alone  could  all  the  races  of  Germany  be 
united  against  their  hereditary  foe.  The  celebrated 
proclamation,  promising  external  and  internal  lib- 
erty to  Germany,  was,  with  this  view,  published 
at  Calisch  by  Prussia  and  Russia.  Nor  was  the 
appeal  vain.  It  found  an  echo  in  every  German 
heart,  and  such  plain  demonstrations  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  feeling  on  this  side  the  Rhine  were 
made,  that  Davoust  [Davout]  sent  serious  warn- 
ing to  Napoleon,  who  contemptuously  replied, 
'Pah!  Germans  never  can  become  Spaniards!'  With 
his  customary  rapidity  he  levied  in  France  a  fresh 
army  300,000  strong,  with  which  he  so  completely 
awed  the  Rhenish  confederation  as  to  compel  it 
once  more  to  take  the  field  with  thousands  of 
Germans  against  their  brother  Germans.  The 
troops,  however,  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  even 
the  traitors  were  but  lukewarm,  for  they  doubted 
of  success.  Mecklenburg  alone  sided  with  Prussia. 
Austria  remained  neutral.  A  Russian  corps  under 
General  Tcttenborn  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
troops  and  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  As 
early  as  the  24th  of  March,  1813,  it  appeared  in 
Hamburg  and  expelled  the  French  authorities  from 
the  city.  The  heavily  oppressed  people  of  Ham- 
burg, whose  commerce  had  been  totally  annihilated 
by  the  continental  system,  gave  way  to  the  utmost 
demonstrations  of  delight,  received  their  deliverers 
with  open  arms,  revived  their  ancient  rights,  and 
immediately  raised  a  Hanseatic  corps  destined  to 
take  the  field  against  Napoleon.  Dornberg,  the 
ancient  foe  to  France,  with  another  flying  squad- 
ron took  the  French  division  under  Morand  pris- 
oner, and  the  Prussian,  Major  Hellwig  (the  same 
who,  in  1806,  liberated  the  garrison  of  Erfurt), 
dispersed,  with  merely  120  hussars,  a  Bavarian 
regiment  1.300  strong  and  captured  five  pieces  of 
artillery.     In  January,  the  peasantry  of  the  upper 
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country  had  already  revolted  against  the  conscrip- 
tion, and,  in  February,  patriotic  proclamations  had 
been  disseminated  throughout  Westphalia  under 
the  signature  of  the  Baron  von  Stein.  In  this 
month,  also,  Captain  Maas  and  two  other  pa- 
triots, who  had  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion,  were 
executed.  As  the  army  advanced.  Stein  was  nomi- 
nated chief  of  the  provisional  government  of  the 
still  unconquered  provinces  of  Western  Germany. 
The  first  Russian  army,  17,000  strong,  under  Witt- 
genstein, pushed  forward  to  Magdeburg,  and,  at 
Mokern,  repulsed  40,000  French  who  were  advanc- 
ing upon  Berlin.  The  Prussians,  under  their  vet- 
eran general.  Blucher,  entered  Saxony  and  gar- 
risoned Dresden,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1813,  after 
an  arch  of  the  fine  bridge  across  the  Elbe  [had] 
been  uselessly  blown  up  by  the  French.  Bliicher, 
whose  gallantry  in  the  former  wars  had  gained  for 
him  the  general  esteem  and  whose  kind  and  gen- 
erous disposition  had  won  the  affection  of  the 
soldiery,  was  nominated  generalissimo  of  the  Prus- 
sian forces,  but  subordinate  in  command  to  Witt- 
genstein, who  replaced  Kutusow  as  generalissimo 
of  the  united  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ac- 
companied the  army  and  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations  by  the  people  of  Dresden  and  Leip- 
zig."— W.  Menzel,  History  of  Germany,  v.  3,  ch. 
260. — Bernadotte,  the  adopted  crown  prince  and 
expectant  king  of  Sweden,  had  been  finally  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  the  new  coalition  against  Na- 
poleon, by  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  take  Norway 
from  Denmark  and  give  it  to  Sweden.  "The  dis- 
astrous retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow  .  .  . 
led  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Stockholm  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1813,  by  which  England  acceded 
to  the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  a  Swedish 
force  was  sent  to  Pomerania  under  General  San- 
dels.  On  the  iSth  of  May,  1813,  Bernadotte  landed 
at  Stralsund." — Lady  Bloomfield,  Biographical 
sketch  of  Bernadotte  (.Memoir  of  Lord  Bloomfield, 
V.  I,  p.  31). 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  times  of  Stein, 
V.  3,  pt.  7. — A.  Thiers,  History  of  the  consulate 
and  the  empire,  v.  4,  bk.  47. 

1813  (April-May).— Battle  of  Liitzen.— Hu- 
miliation of  the  king  of  Saxony. — "On  the  14th 
April,  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army.  Previous  to  his  departure,  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  was 
appointed  regent  in  his  absence;  but  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg,  who  had  arrived  on  a  special  mission  from 
Vienna,  was  treated  only  as  the  commander  of  an 
auxiliary  corps,  to  which  orders  would  immedi- 
ately be  transmitted.  On  the  i6th  he  reached 
Mayence,  where,  for  the  last  time,  vassal  princes 
assembled  courtier-like  around  him ;  and  on  the 
20th  he  was  already  at  Erfurt,  in  the  midst  of  his 
newly-raised  army.  The  roads  were  everywhere 
crowded  with  troops  and  artillery,  closing  in  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Saale.  From  Italy,  Marshal 
Bertrand  joined  with  40.000  men,  old  trained  sol- 
diers; the  Viceroy  brought  an  equal  number  from 
the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg;  and  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  having,  on  the  2qth,  taken  Merseburg  by 
assault,  the  whole  army,  which  Bade,  the  ablest 
and  most  accurate  of  the  authors  who  have  written 
on  this  campaign,  estimates  at  140,000  men,  was 
assembled  for  action.  With  this  mighty  force  Na- 
poleon determined  to  seek  out  the  enemy,  and 
bring  them  quickly  to  battle.  The  Russian  and 
Prussian  armies  were  no  sooner  united,  after  the 
alliance  concluded  between  the  sovereigns,  than 
they  crossed  the  Elbe,  occupied  Dresden,  which 
the  King  of  Saxony  had  abandoned,  and  advanced 


to  the  banks  of  the  Saale.  General  Bliicher  com- 
manded the  Prussians,  and  Count  Wittgenstein 
the  Russian  corps;  and.  death  having  closed  the 
career  of  old  Marshal  Kutusoff,  ...  the  com- 
mand of  both  armies  devolved  upon  the  last  men- 
tioned officer.  Informed  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  French,  the  allied  monarchs  joined  their  forces, 
which  were  drawn  together  in  the  plains  between 
the  Saale  and  the  Elbe;  their  numerous  cavalry 
giving  them  perfect  command  of  this  wide  and 
open  country.  Napoleon,  always  anxious  for  bat- 
tle, determined  to  press  on  towards  Leipzig,  be- 
hind which  he  expected  to  find  the  .Mlied  army, 
who,  as  it  proved,  were  much  nearer  than  he  antici- 
pated. At  the  passage  of  the  Rippach,  a  small 
stream  that  borders  the  wide  plain  of  Liitzen,  he 
already  encountered  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry  and 
artillery  under  Count  Winzingerode;  and  as  the 
French  were  weak  in  horse,  they  had  to  bring  the 
whole  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps  into  action  before' 
they  could  obhge  the  Russians  to  retire.  Marshal 
Bessieres.  the  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
was  killed.  ...  On  the  evening  of  the  ist  of 
May,  Napoleon  established  his  quarters  in  the 
small  town  of  Liitzen.  The  Allies,  conscious  of 
the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the  French,  did 
not  intend  to  risk  a  general  action  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe;  but  the  length  of  the  hostile  col- 
umn of  march,  which  extended  from  beyond  Naum- 
burg  almost  to  the  gates  of  Leipzig,  induced 
Scharnhorst  to  propose  an  advance  from  the  di- 
rection of  Borna  and  Pegau  against  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sudden  attack  on  the  centre 
of  their  line  in  the  plain  of  Liitzen.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  a  decisive  blow  might  be  struck  against 
this  centre,  and  the  hostile  army  broken  before  the 
distant  wings  could  close  up  and  take  an  effective 
part  in  the  battle.  The  open  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, well  adapted  to  the  action  of  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  principal  strength  of  the  .Allies,  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  plan.  .  .  .  The  bold  attempt  was 
immediately  resolved  upon,  and  the  onset  fixed  for 
the  following  morning.  The  annals  of  war  can 
hardly  offer  a  plan  of  battle  more  skilfully  con- 
ceived than  the  one  of  which  we  have  here  spoken; 
but  unfortunately  the  execution  fell  far  short  of 
the  admirable  conception.  Napoleon,  with  his 
Guards  and  the  corps  of  Lauriston,  was  already 
at  the  gates  of  Leipzig,  preparing  for  an  attack 
on  the  city,  when  about  one  o'clock  [May  2]  the 
roar  of  artillery  burst  suddenly  on  the  ear,  and 
gathering  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  rolled  along, 
proclaimed  that  a  general  action  was  engaged  in 
the  plain  of  Lutzen, — proclaimed  that  the  army 
was  taken  completely  at  fault,  and  placed  in  the 
most  imminent  peril.  .  .  .  The  .Mlies,  who,  by 
means  of  their  numerous  cavalry,  could  easily 
mask  their  movement,  had  advanced  unobserved 
into  the  plain  of  Lutzen."  and  the  action  was  be- 
gun by  a  brigade  of  Bliicher's  corps  attacking  the 
French  in  the  village  of  Great-Gorschen  (Gross- 
Gorschen).  "Reinforcements  .  .  .  poured  in  from 
both  sides,  and  the  narrow  and  intersected  ground 
between  the  villages  became  the  scene  of  a  most 
murderous  and  closely-contested  combat  of  in- 
fantry. .  .  .  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  employ 
the  numerous  and  splendid  cavalry,  that  .stood 
idly  exDosed,  on  open  plain,  to  the  shot  of  the 
French  artillery.  .  .  ,  When  night  put  an  end  to 
the  combat.  Great-Gbrschen  was  the  sole  trophy 
of  the  murderous  fight  that  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  .Allies.  ...  On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  2,000 
Russians  and  8,000  Prussians  had  been  killed  or 
wounded:  among  the  slain  was  Prince  Leopold  oi 
Hesse-Homburg ;  among  the  wounded  was  the  ad- 
mirable Scharnhorst,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after- 
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wards.  .  .  .  The  loss  sustained  by  the  French  is 
not  exactly  known ;  but  .  .  .  Jomini  tells  us  that 
the  3d  corps,  to  which  he  was  attached  as  chief 
of  the  staff,  had  alone  500  officers  and  12,000  men 
'hors  de  combat.'  Both  parties  laid  claim  to  the 
victory:  the  French,  because  the  Allies  retired  on 
the  day  after  the  action;  the  Allies,  because  they 
remained  masters  of  part  of  the  captured  battle- 
field, had  taken  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  800 
prisoners,  .  .  .  The  AUies  alleged,  or  pretended 
perhaps,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  renew  the 
action  on  the  following  morning;  in  the  Prussian 
army  every  man,  from  the  king  to  the  humblest 
soldier,  was  anxious  indeed  to  continue  the  fray; 
and  the  wrath  of  Bliicher,  who  deemed  victory 
certain,  was  altogether  boundless  when  he  found 
the  retreat  determined  upon.  But  .  .  .  opinion 
has,  by  degrees,  justified  Count  Wittgenstein's 
resolution  to  recross  the  Elbe  and  fall  back  on 
the  reinforcements  advancing  to  join  the  army. 
...  On  the  8th  of  May,  Napoleon  held  his  tri- 
umphal entrance  into  Dresden.  ...  On  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies,  the  Saxon  monarch  had  re- 
tired to  Ratisbon,  and  from  thence  to  Prague,  in- 
tending, as  he  informed  Napoleon,  to  join  his  ef- 
forts to  the  mediation  of  Austria.  Orders  had,  at 
the  same  time,  been  given  to  General  Thielman, 
commanding  the  Saxon  troops  at  Torgau,  to  main- 
tain the  most  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  admit 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  within  the  walls 
of  the  fortress.  Exasperated  by  this  show  of  in- 
dependence. Napoleon  caused  the  following  de- 
mands to  be  submitted  to  the  King,  allowing  him 
only  six  hours  to  determine  on  their  acceptance  or 
refusal; — i.  'General  Thielman  and  the  Saxon 
troops  instantly  evacuate  Torgau,  and  form  the 
7th  corps  under  General  Reynier;  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Emperor,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.'  2.  'The  Saxon 
Cavalry' — some  regiments  had  accompanied  the 
King — 'return  immediately  to  Dresden.'  3.  'The 
King  declares,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  that  he 
is  still  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  ready  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations 
which  it  imposes  upon  him.'  'If  these  conditions 
are  not  immediately  complied  with,'  says  Napoleon 
in  the  instructions  to  his  messenger,  'you  will 
cause  his  Majesty  to  be  informed  that  he  is  guilty 
of  felony,  has  forfeited  the  Imperial  protection, 
and  has  ceased  to  reign.'  .  .  .  Frederick  Augustus, 
finding  himself  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
crown  by  an  overbearing  conqueror  already  in  pos- 
session of  his  capital,  .  .  .  yielded  in  an  evil  hour 
to  those  imperious  demands,  and  returned  to  Dres- 
den. .  .  .  Fortune  appeared  again  to  smile  upon 
her  spoiled  and  favoured  child;  and  he  resolved, 
on  his  part,  to  leave  no  expedient  untried  to  make 
the  most  of  her  returning  aid.  The  mediation  of 
Austria,  which  from  the  first  had  been  galling  to 
his  pride,  became  more  hateful  every  day,  as  it 
gradually  as.siimed  the  appearance  of  an  armed  in- 
terference, ready  to  enforce  its  demands  by  mili- 
tary means.  .  .  .  Tidings  having  arrived  that  the 
allied  army,  instead  of  continuing  their  retreat, 
had  halted  and  taken  post  at  Bautzen,  he  immedi- 
ately resolved  fo  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  the 
field,  as  the  best  means  of  thwarting  the  pacific 
efforts  of  his  father-in-law." — J.  Mitchell.  Fall  of 
Napoleon,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  i. 

Also  in;  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  178Q- 
iSzs,  V.  ch.  13,  ch.  75. — Duchess  d'  Abrantes,  Mem- 
oirs of  Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  44. — Baron  de  Marbot, 
Memoirs,  v.  3. 

1813  (May-August). — Battle  of  Bautzen. — 
Armistice    of    Pleswitz. — Accession    of    Austria 


and  Great  Britain  to  the  coalition  against  Na- 
poleon.— "While  the  Emperor  paused  at  Dresden, 
Ney  made  various  demonstrations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Berlin,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  Al- 
lies to  quit  Bautzen ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  they  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  Prussian 
capital,  if  it  were  necessary,  rather  than  forego 
their  position.  .  .  .  Having  replaced  by  wood- 
work some  arches  of  the  magnificent  bridge  over 
the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  which  the  Allies  had  blown 
up  on  their  retreat.  Napoleon  now  moved  towards 
Bautzen,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  position  on  the 
morning  ot  the  21st  of  May.  Its  strength  was 
obviously  great.  In  their  front  was  the  river 
Spree:  wooded  hills  supported  their  right,  and  emi- 
nences well  fortified  their  left.  .  The  action  began 
with  an  attempt  to  turn  their  right,  but  Barclay 
de  Tolly  anticipated  this  movement,  and  repelled 
it  with  such  vigour  that  a  whole  column  of  7,000 
dispersed  and  fled  into  the  hills  of  Bohemia  for 
safety.  The  Emperor  then  determined  to  pass  the 
Spree  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  they  permitted 
him  to  do  so,  rather  than  come  down  from  their 
position.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of 
Bautzen,  and  his  whole  army  bivouacked  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Allies.  The  battle  was  resumed  at  day- 
break on  the  22d;  when  Ney  on  the  right,  and 
Oudinot  on  the  left,  attempted  simultaneously  to 
turn  the  flanks  of  the  position;  while  Soult  and 
Napoleon  himself  directed  charge  after  charge  on 
the  centre.  During  four  hours  the  struggle  was 
maintained  with  unflinching  obstinacy ;  the  wooded 
heights,  where  Blucher  commanded,  had  been 
taken  and  retaken  several  times — the  bloodshed  on 
either  side  had  been  terrible— ere  .  .  .  the  Allies  per- 
ceived the  necessity  either  of  retiring,  or  of  continu- 
ing the  fight  against  superior  numbers  on  disadvan- 
tageous ground.  They  withdrew  accordingly;  but 
still  with  all  the  deliberate  coolness  of  a  parade, 
halting  at  every  favourable  spot  and  renewing 
their  cannonade.  'What,'  exclaimed  Napoleon,  'no 
results!  not  a  gun!  not  a  prisoner! — these  people 
will  -not  leave  me  so  much  as  a  nail.'  During  the 
whole  day  he  urged  the  pursuit  with  impetuous 
rage,  reproaching  even  his  chosen  generals  as  'creep- 
ing scoundrels,'  and  exposing  his  own  person  in 
the  very  hottest  of  the  fire."  His  closest  friend, 
Duroc,  Grand  Master  of  the  Palace,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  his  side,  before  he  gave  up  the  pur- 
suit. "The  Allies,  being  strongly  posted  during 
most  of  the  day,  had  suffered  less  than  the  French; 
the  latter  had  lost  15,000,  the  former  10,000  men. 
They  continued  their  retreat  into  Upper  Silesia; 
and  Buonaparte  advanced  to  Breslau,  and  released 
the  garrison  of  Glogau.  Meanwhile  the  Austrian., 
having  watched  these  indecisive  though  bloody 
fields,  once  more  renewed  his  offers  of  mediation. 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  expressed 
great  willingness  to  accept  it ;  and  Napoleon  also 
appears  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  for  the 
moment  of  bringing  his  disputes  to  a  peaceful  ter- 
mination. He  agreed  to  an  armistice  [of  six  weeks] 
and  in  arranging  its  conditions  agreed  to  fall  back 
out  of  Silesia;  thus  enabling  the  allied  princes  to 
reopen  communications  with  Berlin.  The  lines  of 
country  to  be  occupied  by  the  armies,  respectively, 
during  the  truce,  were  at  length  settled,  and  it  was 
signed  on  the  ist  of  June  [at  Pleswitz].  The 
French  Emperor  then  returned  to  Dresden,  and  a 
general  congress  of  diplomatists  prepared  to  meet 
at  Prague.  England  alone  refused  to  send  any 
representative  to  Prague,  alleging  that  Buonaparte 
had  as  yet  signified  no  disposition  to  recede  from 
bis  pretensions  on  Spain,  and  that  he  had  consented 
to  the  armistice  with  the  sole  view  of  gaining  time 
for  political  intrigue  and  further  military  prepara- 
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tion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the 
allied  powers  who  took  part  in  the  Congress  did 

so  with  much  hope  that  the  disputes  with  Na- 
poleon could  find  a  peaceful  end.  .  .  .  But  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  gain  time  for  the 
advance  of  Bernadotte;  for  the  arrival  of  new  re- 
inforcements from  Russia;  for  the  completion  of 
the  Prussian  organization;  and,  above  all,  for  de- 
termining the  policy  of  Vienna.  Metternich,  the 
.'\ustrian  minister,  repaired  in  person  to  Dresden, 
and  while  infenor  diplomatists  wasted  time  in 
endless  discussions  at  Prague,  one  interview  be- 
tween him  and  Napoleon  brought  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  a  definite  issue.  The  Emperor  .  .  .  assumed 
at  once  that  Austria  had  no  wish  but  to  drive  a 
good  bargain  for  herself,  and  asked  broadly,  'What 
is  your  price  ?  Will  Illyria  satisfy  you  ?  I  only 
wish  you  to  be  neutral — I  can  deal  with  these 
Russians  and  Prussians  single-handed.'  Metternich 
stated  plainly  that  the  time  in  which  Austria  could 
be  neutral  was  past;  that  the  situation  of  Europe 
at  large  must  be  considered;  .  .  .  that  events  had 
proved  the  impossibility  of  a  steadfast  peace  unless 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  were  restored  to 
the  rank  of  independence;  in  a  word,  that  the 
Rhenish  Confederacy  must  be  broken  up;  that 
France  must  be  contented  with  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine,  and  pretend  no  longer  to  maintain  her 
usurped  and  unnatural  influence  in  Germany.  Na- 
poleon replied  by  a  gross  personal  insult:  'Come, 
Metternich,'  said  he,  'tell  me  honestly  how  much 
the  English  have  given  you  to  take  their  part 
against  me.'  The  Austrian  court  at  length  sent 
a  formal  document,  containing  its  ultimatum,  the 
tenor  of  which  Metternich  had  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  this  conversation.  Talleyrand  and  Fou- 
che,  who  had  now  arrived  from  Paris,  urged  the 
Emperor  to  accede  to  the  proffered  terms.  They 
lepresented  to  him  the  madness  of  rousing  all 
Europe  to  conspire  for  his  destruction,  and  insinu- 
ated that  the  progress  of  discontent  was  rapid  in 
France  itself.  Their  arguments  were  backed  by 
intelligence  of  the  most  disastrous  character  from 
Spain  [see  Sp.«n:  1812-1814].  .  .  .  Napoleon  was 
urged  by  his  military  as  well  as  political  advisers, 
to  appreciate  duly  the  crisis  which  his  affairs  had 
reached.  ...  He  proceeded  to  insult  both  minis- 
ters and  generals  .  .  .  and  ended  by  announcing 
that  he  did  not  v,iish  for  any  plans  of  theirs,  but 
their  service  in  the  execution  of  his.  Thus  blinded 
by  arrogance  and  self-confidence,  and  incapable  of 
weighing  any  other  considerations  against  what  he 
considered  as  the  essence  of  his  personal  glory,  Na- 
poleon refused  to  abate  one  iota  of  his  pretensions 
—until  it  was  too  late.  Then,  indeed,  ...  he  did 
show  some  symptoms  of  concession.  A  courier  ar- 
rived at  Prague  with  a  note,  in  which  he  signified 
his  willingness  to  accede  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Austrian  stipulations.  But  this  was  on 
the  nth  of  August.  The  day  preceding  was  that 
en  which,  by  the  agreement,  the  armistice  was  to 
end.  On  that  day  Austria  had  to  sign  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 
On  the  night  between  the  loth  and  nth,  rockets 
answering  rockets,  from  height  to  height  along  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  had  announced 
to  all  the  armies  of  the  Allies  this  accession  of 
strength,  and  the  immediate  recommencement  of 
hostilities." — J.  G.  Lockhart,  Life  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, ell  32-33. — "On  the  14th  of  June  Great 
Britain  had  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Prussia.  She  had 
promised  assistance  in  this  great  struggle ;  but  no 
aid  could  have  been  more  effectual  than  that  which 
she  was  rendering  in  the  Peninsula." — C.  Knight, 
Popular  history  of  England,  v.  7,  cit.  32. 


Also  in:  G.  R.  Gleig,  Z,ei/>src  campaign,  ch,  7-16. 
— A.  Thiers,  History  of  the  constUate  and  the 
empire,  v.  4,  bk.  48-49.— Prince  Metternich, 
Memoirs,  1773-1815,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  8. — J.  R. 
Seeley,  Life  and  times  of  Stein,  v.  3,  pt.  7,  ch.  4-5. 
— J.  Philippart,  Northern  campaigns,  1812-1813, 
V.  2. 

1813  (August-October).— Strength  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  —  Opposing  forces.  —  Provisional 
agreement  between  Francis  I  and  the  prince 
royal  of  Sweden. — Napoleon's  proposed  plan  of 
operation. — Battle  of  Dresden. — Vandamme  at 
Konigstein.  —  French  defeats  at  Katzbach, 
Gross-Beeren,  and  Kulm. — French  reverses  at 
Dennewitz. — Napoleon's  march  on  Leipzig.— 
"During  the  armistice  [Pleswitz]  Napoleon  had 
made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  time.  The  army 
with  which  he  now  confronted  the  enemy  is  esti- 
mated at  440.000  men.  Of  cavalry,  the  lack  of 
which  he  had  lamented  so  bitterly  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  now  had  a  superabundance ;  nor  was 
there  any  longer  a  deficiency  of  artillery.  And 
although  his  forces  were  made  up  of  the  youngest 
of  the  youth  of  France  and  the  states  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Confederation  available  for  service,  yet  we 
have  seen  these  striplings  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen 
fight  like  veterans.  .  .  .  But  money  for  the  men's 
pay  was  scarce,  and  the  corruption  was  incredible; 
so  that  the  young  warriors  suffered  excessively 
from  hunger,  which  sent  many  thousands  to  the 
hospitals.,  Moreover,  there  was  still  a  great  scar- 
city of  officers  and  subalterns;  the  latter  doubtless 
because  the  Emperor  took  the  best  material  for  his 
Guard,  which  had  now  grown  to  58,000  (normal 
strength  80,000)  and  was  cared  for  with  the  same 
solicitude  as  before.  It  almost  looked  as  if  the 
Imperator,  who  was  free  from  national  ties,  meant 
to  make  a  personal  army  of  this  host  within  a 
host.  Besides  this  body  there  were  fourteen  army 
corps.  One  corps  of  the  division  under  Davout, 
on  the  lower  Elbe,  had  been  detached  and  sent  to 
Dresden  under  Vandamme.  A  second  was  brought 
from  Franconia  and  put  under  Saint-Cyr.  Poni- 
atowski  had  brought  12,000  unarmed  Poles  through 
Austria,  and  in  addition  there  were  five  reserve 
corps  of  cavalry  under  Murat,  the  Emperor  mani- 
festly intending  in  this  way  to  bring  this  general 
out  of  his  political  vacillation  and  bind  him  to 
himself.  The  entire  force  was  stationed  for  the 
most  part  between  Dresden  and  Liegnitz;  only 
three  corps  under  Oudinot  were  north  of  Kottbus 
and  Kalau,  facing  BUlow,  who  was  to  cover  Ber- 
lin. The  allies,  too,  had  been  making  mighty  prep- 
arations during  the  last  few  months.  Alexander  I. 
had  organized  the  recruiting  system,  so  that  troops 
could  arrive  from  all  ports  of  the  Russian  empire, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  reserves  in  Poland. 
Prussia,  thanks  to  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  her 
people,  had  done  wonders.  'We  now  have  an 
army,'  wrote  Gneisenau  as  early  as  on  July  nth 
to  Stein,  'such  as  Prussia  never  had  before,  even 
in  her  most  glorious  days.'  Austria,  likewise,  had 
made  all  conceivable  exertions.  As  to  the  plans 
for  the  proper  utilizing  of  these  forces  (reckoned 
at  480,000)  against  the  dreaded  Caesar,  a  provi- 
sional agreement  had  been  reached  even  in  June 
at  Gitschin,  when  Francis  I.  first  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  co-operation  with  the  other  powers. 
The  plans  were  further  discussed  and  settled  at 
Trachenbcrg,  in  concert  with  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden.  There  were  to  be  three  armies  in  the 
field.  The  main  army  was  to  occupy  Bohemia,  out 
of  regard  for  Austria,  which  had  been  so  courted 
and  now  feared  a  new  invasion  from  the  north  and 
the  occupation  of  V'ienna  by  the  enemy ;  re-en- 
forcements   from  Silesia   raised   it   to   the   desired 
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size,  and  at  the  end  of  the  armistice  it  numbered 
230,000  men.  Then  a  northern  army  under  Berna- 
dotte  (156,000,  over  40,000  of  which,  however,  were 
detached)  ;  and  finally  a  Silesian  army  under 
Bliicher  (of  95,000).  The  fundamental  plan  of 
strategy  adopted  for  the  campaign  was,  that  if  the 
enemy  threw  himself  with  his  main  body  on  any 
one  of  these  armies,  it  should  fall  back  while  the 
other  two  advanced  to  the  attack.  Napoleon  had 
received  no  information  of  such  a  plan.  He  became 
aware  of  it  quite  late  from  the  march  of  Russian 
troops  toward  Bohemia.  He  himself  had  never 
formed  the  purpose  of  marching  on  Vienna  which 
was  ascribed  to  him  in  the  enemies'  camp.  His 
plan  was  quite  different;  he  wanted  Davout  from 
Hamburg  and  Oudinot  from  the  south  to  co-oper- 
ate in  an  offensive  movement  on  Berlin,  which  he 
thought  would  be  successful,  for  he  far  underesti- 
mated the  northern  array  and  judged  that  to  be 
the  weakest  point  in  the  enemies'  lines.  To  form 
a  connecting  link  between  those  two  generals  a 
division  under  Girard  was  to  proceed  east  from 
Magdeburg.  After  the  Prussian  capital  had  been 
occupied,  Kiistrin  and  Stettin  were  to  be  relieved 
at  once  and  so  the  left  wing  of  the  entire  French 
line  would  be  pushed  towards  the  east.  In  the 
meantime  the  Emperor  meant  to  cover  this  move- 
ment by  a  vigorous  defence  against  the  other  two 
armies,  leaving  the  enemy  to  take  the  offensive. 
From  what  point  the  attack  would  be  made  he 
was  not  certain.  To  prepare  for  any  emergency 
he  took  a  temporary  position  at  Gbrlitz  with  the 
Guard,  supposing  that  the  united  forces  of  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  might  advance  from  Bo- 
hemia by  way  of  Zittau.  He  tried  to  secure  Dres- 
den from  being  surprised  by  means  of  earthworks 
and  palisades,  and  entrusted  the  defence  to  Saint- 
Cyr,  though  he  himself  could  take  part  in  it  within 
a  few  days.  But  the  expected  offensive  movement 
of  the  enemy  at  Zittau  did  not  take  place.  On  the 
contrary,  Bliicher  had  already  commenced  hostili- 
ties on  the  i6th  of  August  and  had  driven  four 
French  corps  under  Ney,  which  were  immediately 
in  front  of  him  at  Leignitz,  over  the  Bober.  Na- 
poleon wanted  to  retrieve  the  loss  and  strike 
Bliicher  a  fatal  blow.  But  the  latter  at  once  be- 
came aware  of  his  presence  by  the  very  behaviour 
of  the  French  troops,  if  not  by  the  resounding  cry 
of  'Vive  I'Empereur!'  and  discerning  the  purpose  of 
a  decisive  movement,  he  did  what  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  retired  fighting  beyond  the  Katzbach. 
The  Emperor  failed  to  see  that  this  retreat  was  in- 
tentional, and  so  pushed  on  eagerly  after  him,  until 
a  call  for  help  from  Saint-Cyr  unexpectedly  over- 
took him:  Dresden  was  most  seriously  threatened 
by  the  advance  of  a  hostile  army  from  the  Erzge- 
birge.  So  the  issue  was  to  be  determined  in  quite 
a  different  quarter  from  what  Napoleon  had  sup- 
posed. He  left  Macdonald  [commander  at  Katz- 
bach] with  three  corps  in  front  of  Bliicher  and 
set  out  with  the  remainder  to  the  west  on  the  23d 
of  August.  After  extraordinary  forced  marches 
for  three  days  the  troops  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dresden.  The  Emperor  now  conceived  the  daring 
plan  of  crossing  the  Elbe  below  the  enemy,  who 
was  already  near  the  city,  so  as  to  bring  the  hostile 
army  between  himself  and  Saint-Cyr,  and  thus  cut 
off  its  line  of  retreat.  But  he  was  obliged  to  drop 
the  brilliant  conception  at  once;  Saint-Cyr  was  too 
weak  to  make  any  lasting  resistance,  and  the  de- 
fensive works  were  still  incomplete,  so  he  had  to 
choose  the  safer  way  and  advance  upon  the  enemy 
from  Dresden.  All  he  did  was  to  send  Vandamme 
[commander  at  Kulm]  with  40,000  men  to  Pirna 
and  Konigstein,  while  he  himself  entered  the  city 
on  the  forenoon   of  the  26th  of  August  with  the 


Guard,  which  had  marched  from  Lbwenberg  in 
three  days,  over  eighty-five  miles.  The  corps  of 
Marmont  and  Victor  were  still  on  the  way.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  at  the  enemy's  headquar- 
ters, where  Schwarzenberg  was  commander-in-chief, 
though  with  constant  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  three  monarchs  and  their  advisers,  the  favour- 
able moment  for  attack  'the  next  morning  was 
allowed  on  trifling  grounds  to  slip  by,  and  the 
assault  on  the  city  was  postponed  until  the  after- 
noon. Not  until  about  four  o'clock  did  the  allies 
advance  in  a  semicircle  broken  by  the  declivities 
near  Plauen.  But  being  without  means  for  storm- 
ing, and  without  re-enforccments  on  account  of 
the  scattered  state  of  their  forces,  they  were  unable 
to  spite  of  desperate  valour  to  gain  any  lasting 
success,  but  just  threw  away  their  lives  in  the  fu- 
tile attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  suburbs.  In 
the  evening  Napoleon  himself  issued  from  the  gates 
to  the  attack  and  drove  the  Russians  back  on  the 
left  far  beyond  Stricsen,  the  Austrians  on  the  right 
to  Lbbtau  and  Cotta,  and  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians in  the  centre  to  the  heights  of  Racknitz.  The 
battle  was  won  without  the  corps  of  Marmont  and 
Victor,  which  arrived  during  the  night  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  French  army.  On  the  next  day 
the  Emperor  at  once  a.ssumed  the  offensive.  He 
engaged  the  enemy's  right  wing  and  centre,  while 
Murat  with  his  corps  of  cavalry  pushed  through 
between  the  centre  and  the  left  wing,  which  he  cut 
off,  surrounded,  and  routed,  taking  an  Austrian 
division  prisoners.  The  enemy's  mistake  in  leaving 
his  cavalry  inactive  in  the  centre  greatly  aided  the 
victory  of  the  French.  Meantime  Vandamme  also 
had  crossed  the  Elbe  and  engaged  a  weak  corps  of 
the  enemy  at  Konigston.  Threatened  in  their 
rear,  and  with  their  left  wing  severely  crippled, 
the  allies  retired.  In  those  two  days  they  had  lost 
nearly  a  third  of  their  forces  in  dead,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  while  the  enemy,  being  well  pro- 
tected by  their  position,  had  much  smaller  losses 
to  report'  and  could  boast  of  another  proud  vic- 
tory. If  Napoleon  had  followed  it  up  with  the 
same  skill  with  which  he  won  it,  the  main  army 
of  the  alHes  would  have  been  overtaken  by  catas- 
trophe that  no  successes  of  the  other  two  armies 
could  have  retried.  He  did  not  do  so.  Primarily 
because,  although  he  was  certain  of  victory,  he  did 
not  feel  sure  that  the  enemy,  whose  main  forces 
in  the  centre  and  left  wing  had  been  but  little  en- 
gaged, would  not  renew  the  battle  the  next  day. 
The  commands  he  issued  that  evening  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  expected  yet  a  third  day  of  fighting. 
And  in  fact  the  plan  of  retiring  with  the  whole 
army  to  the  heights  of  Dippoldiswalde  and  renew- 
ing the  battle  there  was  discussed  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  allies  far  into  the  night.  Finally, 
Schwarzenberg  urged  that  the  Austrians  were 
poorly  armed,  and  so  ordered  a  retreat.  Not  until 
the  next  morning  did  Napoleon,  riding  forward  to 
the  line  of  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  learn  this 
decision  when  he  saw  the  enemy's  columns  dis- 
appearing in  the  valleys  on  the  road  to  Dippoldis- 
walde and  Maxen.  As  Vandamme  with  40,000  men 
held  the  Pirna  highroad  that  led  by  Peterswalde  to 
Teplitz,  it  was  the  Emperor's  conviction  that  the 
allies  would  seek  to  reach  Teplitz  by  shorter  though 
less  convenient  roads.  He  ordered  Saint-Cyr  and 
Marmont  to  follow  them  on  the  road  past  Sayda 
Victor,  while  Murat  was  to  march  to  Freyberg  and 
Frauenstein  and  threaten  their  flank  and  rear.  On 
the  28th  he  wrote  to  Vandamme,  whose  position 
near  Pirna  was  not  taken  by  Mortier,  that  the 
enemy  seemed  to  have  started  in  the  direction  of 
Altenberg,  and  that  he  prevent  their  making  con- 
nections with  Teplitz  and  especially  do  great  dam- 
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age    to    their   baggage-train.     He    himself    by    no 
means  deemed   the  enemy  conquered,  having   just 
expected   him   to   renew   the   battle,   and   evidently 
regarded  it  as  a  great  success  that  he  had  victori- 
ously repulsed  the  assault  of  the  main  army.     If 
he  had  any  inkling   ol   the  dejection  in  the  other 
camp,    the   ill-feeling    of    the    Austrians,    the    poor 
order  on  the  retreat,  the  confused  marching  of  the 
columns  so  that  40,000  Prussians  under  Kleist  had 
to    turn   aside   and   climb    the   hills   to   make    any 
progress  at  all,  he  would  not  have  wavered  for  a 
moment,  but  completed  his  victory  by  a  crushing 
blow.     But  there  was  another  circumstance.     Dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  the  Emperor  had  been  noti- 
fied of  a  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  army  of 
Oudinot:  it  had  been  defeated  at  Gross-Beeren  on 
the  23d  of  August  by  Biilow  and  force  to  retreat 
tc  Wittenberg.     And  as  if  there  were  not  enough, 
just   now,   as   he   was   about   joining   the   pursuing 
corps,  the  news  arrived   of  a   brilliant  victory   by 
Bliicher  on  the  26th  at  Wahlstatt  on  the  Katzbach 
over  Macdonald,  whereby  the  eastern  army  of  the 
French  lost  20,000  men  and  'was  driven  back  into 
the  Lausitz.     Under  these  circumstances  could  he 
still  afford  to  go  into  Bohemia?     He  weighed  this 
question  and  answered  it   in   a   series   of   notes   in 
the  negative.     For  it  had  been  his  main  plan  origi- 
nally to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the  south  and 
make   an   offensive   movement   only   in   the   north. 
Hence  the  Dresden  affair  he  regarded  as  merely  a 
defensive  victory,  at  a  time  when  his  scheme  of  an 
attack  on  Berlin  and  the  Oder,  where  the  garrisons 
could  hold  out  no  longer  than  October  according 
to  his  reckoning,  was  on  the  point  of  miscarrying. 
That,  therefore,  must  be  the  direction  of  his  next 
movement    with    stronger    forces    and    in    person, 
whereas  Dresden  he  merely  put  into  a  better  de- 
fensive position.     And   now   it   was   the   politician 
in    him    that    joined    the    strategist    and    led    him 
astray ;   'I   can   succeed   thereby   in   separating    the 
Russians   from   the  Austrians,  for   I   can   bring   to 
bear  upon  Austria  my  regard  for  her  in  not  having 
carried   the   war  into   Bohemia.'     It  was  his  plan 
within  the  next  two  weeks  to  take  Berlin, — suppos- 
ing Macdonald  to  check  Biilow, — provision  Stettin, 
destroy  the  Prussian  defences,  and  disorganize  the 
landwehr.    The  pursuit  into  Bohemia  was  given  up. 
It  must  be  left  to  military  experts  to  criticise  the 
strategic  aspect  of  this  plan.     Hitherto  they  have 
condemned  it.     And  as  if  the   very   events  them- 
selves   were    to    put    the    Emperor    in    the    wrong, 
Vandamme  in   his   advanced  and  isolated   position 
met  in  front  on  the  2gth  of  August  resistance  from 
a    superior    force    of    Russians    and    Austrians    at 
Kuhn    [Kulm],   and   finally,  on  the  30th,  was  at- 
tacked in  the  rear,  as  well,  by  Kleist,  who  had  got 
behind   him   on   the   Peterswalde   road.     His  corps 
was    annihilated    with    the    exception    of    a    small 
remnant,   which   sought    safely   in   flight   over   the 
mountains.     Nor  was  the  enterprise  against  Berlin 
destined  to  be  carried  out.     The  commands  for  it 
had  indeed  already  been  issued  early  in  September, 
when  a  gloomy  report  came  from  Macdonald  sum- 
moning the  Emperor  to  Bautzen  with  the  auxiliary 
corps.     He  repaired  thither,  intending  to  reinforce 
the   threatened  army   with  the  corps  of  Marmont 
and   a   corps   of   cavalry,   thus   to   defeat   the   im- 
petuously  advancing   Bliicher,   and   then   move   'in 
great   haste'   on   Berlin.     An   excellent   plan.      But 
suppose  no  battle  ensued?    Suppose  Bliicher,  whose 
vehement  energy  was  guided  and  held  in  check  by 
the  superior  intellect   of  his  chief-of-staff,   Gneise- 
nau,   learns   again,   as   once   before,   in   August,   of 
the  Emperor's  presence  and  retires,  luring  his  foe 
after   him   into    the    wasted    country  ?      That    was 
just    what    took    place.      Bliicher    fell    back    from 


Hochkirch    to    Gorlitz,    fighting    constantly.      This 
time,    however.   Napoleon    discerned   his   aim   and 
stopped  the  pursuit.     He  was  now  obliged  to  move 
against  Bernadotte  without  having  defeated,  as  he 
had  hoped,  the  Silesian  army.     He  gave  orders  to 
that  effect,  when  news  comes  from  Dresden  of  a 
new   offensive   movement   of   the   Bohemian   army. 
In  any  case,  he  would  have  been  too  late  in  the 
north  for  the  present;  for  the  impetuous  energy  of 
Biilow  and   the  valour  of  the  Prussian  landwehr, 
for  which   Napoleon's  contempt  knew  no  bounds, 
had  inflicted  such  a  decisive  defeat  on  Ney   (now 
in   Oudinot's  place)    at  Dennewitz  on   the  6th  of 
September  that  he  had  to  take   flight  far  beyond 
Torgau.     'Your   left   flank   is  exposed,'   wrote   the 
defeated  marshal  to  the  Emperor  on  the  next  day, 
'take  care.     I  think  it  is  time   to  leave  the  Elbe 
and    retire    to    the    Saale.'      Before    receiving    this 
letter  Napoleon   had   already   arrived   at   Dresden, 
and  in  a  reconnoissance  beheld  the  heights  of  the 
mountain  roads  to  Bohemia  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
For  the  allies,  thoroughly  elated  by  their  own  vic- 
tory at  Kuhn  and  the  successes  of  the  other  two 
armies,  as  soon  as  they  learned  of  Napoleon's  ad- 
vance against  Bliicher,  undertook  a  double  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  latter.     A  division  of  60,000 
Austrians  was  to   cross  the  Elbe  and   fall   on   the 
flank  of  the  advancing  enemy  at  Rumburg,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  main  army  held  in  check  the 
forces  left  at  Dresden.    Napoleon  was  aware  of  the 
intended   diversion    at    Rumburg.      He   sought    to 
seize    the    moment    to    drive    the   enemy    back    to 
Peterswalde    and    there    venture    an    advance    into 
Bohernia  if  circumstances  favoured.     He  succeeded 
in  doing  the  first,  but   the  nature  of  the  country 
frustrated  the  latter  intention,  and  on  the  12th  of 
September    the    Emperor    was    again    in    Dresden. 
When  the  allies,  who  had  recalled  all  but  one  di- 
vision of  the  Austrian  corps  at  the  first  news  of  his 
presence,  soon  afterwards  advanced  anew  over  the 
mountains  to  mask  Schwarzenberg's  march  north- 
west in  the  direction  of  Leipzig,  Napoleon  thwarted 
the    scheme    by    making    another    sally    as    far    as 
Kuhn    [Kulm].     The   enemy's   position   seemed  to 
him  still  too  strong  for  a  successful  attack,  as  he 
himself  was  obliged  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
supplies  to  send  two  corps  to  the  north  to  protect 
convoys  on  the  Elbe.     He  had  to  content  himself 
with  a  'system  of  hither  and  thither'  with  Schwar- 
zenberg.     Here    again   he    longed   earnestly    to    be 
attacked,    but    in    vain.      The    enemy    evades    the 
commander-in-chief  and  defeats  his  generals.     But 
he  cannot  afford  to  remain  idle  long,  as  the  circle 
of  the  hostile  forces  keeps  drawing  closer  around 
him    and    he   can   provide   for   the   masses   of   his 
troops  in   the  restricted  space  only  with  daily-in- 
creasing  difficulty.     Ney,   who    had   crossed   again 
to   the   left   bank   of   the  Elbe,   reported   that   the 
army  of  Bernadotte  and  Biilow  were  planning  to 
cross  that  river  and  were  making  preparations  for 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  Dessau,  and  that  one  division 
of  Bliicher's  army  was  approaching  from  the  south- 
east.    In   the   face   of   this   danger   of   having   his 
flank   turned.   Napoleon   ordered   a   retreat   to   the 
left   bank   of   the   Elbe   and  abandoned   the   right. 
Ever  since  he  had  neglected  the  decisive  moment 
after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  his  will-power  seemed 
broken,  and  he  himself  to  have  become  but  a  play- 
thing  of  his  enemies,  tossed  back  and  forth, — the 
people,  on  account  of  his  repeated  trips  to  Baut- 
zen, jocularly  called  him  the  'Bautzen  Messenger,' 
— until   at   last   his   advance   position    was   wholly 
untenable.     Besides,  the  army  was  in  a  most  un- 
comfortable   condition,    on    every   hand   were    dis- 
content and  bitterness,  especially  among  the  higher 
officers.     Even    strangers    could    not    help    taking 
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notice.  The  Wurteraberg  General  Trancquemont 
wrote  to  his  king  on  the  loth  of  September:  'The 
French  generals  and  officers  seem  to  me  disgusted 
with  the  war,  and  only  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror can  animate  the  soldiers. '  In  fact,  when  his 
eye  was  not  resting  on  them,  they  threw  aside  their 
duty  like  a  heavy  burden,  frequently  got  rid  of 
their  weapons  and  left  the  columns  or  stole  away 
among  the  slightly  wounded  by  maiming  them- 
selves. Hardly  a  month  had  passed  since  hostili- 
ties reopened,  and  already  over  60,000  men  and 
nearly  300  cannon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  while  companies  of  hundreds,  nay,  thou- 
sands, of  unarmed  men  were  bound  for  the  west. 
What  drove  these  from  the  ranks  was  the  terrible 
distress  that  set  in  when  the  harried  lands  of 
Silesia  and  Saxony  had  given  up  their  last  pota- 
toes, and  the  convoys  from  the  Elbe  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  get  through,  now  that  Ney  had 
retired.  'M  le  Comte  de  Daru,'  w-rote  Napoleon 
himself  on  the  23d  of  September  to  the  director  of 
the  commissariat,  'the  army  is  no  longer  being 
fed.  It  would  be  an  illusion  to  take  any  other  view 
of  it.'  But  he  could  not  help  matters,  and  he  was 
far  from  knowing  all  the  wretchedness  which  eye- 
service,  forgetful  of  duty,  carefully  tried  to  conceal 
just  as  it  knew  how  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  truth 
of  unpleasant  facts.  (It  may  have  been  Bertrand's 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Gross-Beeren  that  led 
Napoleon  to  withhold  reinforcements  from  the 
northern  army,  thus  facilitating  its  second  defeat 
by  the  Prussians.)  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  of  the  400,000  men 
at  the  Emperor's  disposal  at  the  middle  of  August, 
scarcely  250,000  answered  the  roll-call  at  the  end 
of  September.  These  were  ill  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing and  shoes,  and  soon  ammunition  began  to  fail 
as  the  transports  from  the  west  were  captured  by 
hostile  bands  with  increasing  frequency.  While 
the  allies  were  reinforced  by  a  corps  of  50,000  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  reserves  under  command  of  Ben- 
nigsen,  Augereau  brought  only  16,000  French  troops 
to  Leipzig.  To  be  sure,  orders  were  issued  at 
Paris  on  the  27th  of  September  for  160,000  con- 
scripts of  1815  and  120,000  men  of  the  last  seven 
age  classes;  but  although  the  Senate  at  once 
enacted  the  proper  decree,  the  new  recruits  would 
be  of  no  use  in  the  immediate  future,  evidently  so 
critical." — A.  Fournier,  Napoleon  the  First  (tr.  by 
E.  G.  Bourne),  pp.  622-631. — "Napoleon  now  re- 
solved to  march  against  the  Bohemian  army  at  Leip- 
sic.  On  October  14,  on  approaching  the  city  from  the 
north,  he  heard  cannon-shots  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the  main  army, 
which  was  descending  from  the  Erz-Gebirge  range, 
after  a  sharp  but  indecisive  cavalry  battle  with 
Murat  at  the  village  of  Liebertwolkwitz,  south  of 
Dresden.  In  the  broad,  thickly  settled  plains 
around  Leipsic,  the  armies  of  Europe  now  assem- 
bled for  the  iinal  and  decisive  conflict.  Napoleon's 
command  included  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Neapoli- 
tans, and  large  contingents  of  Germans  from  the 
Rhine  League,  as  well  as  the  flower  of  the  French 
youth;  while  the  allies  brought  against  him  Cos- 
sacks and  Calmucks,  Swedes  and  Magyars,  besides 
all  the  resources  of  Prussian  patriotism  and  Aus- 
trian discipline.  Never  since  the  awful  struggle  at 
Chalons,  which  saved  Western  civilization  from 
.Attila,  had  there  been  a  strife  so  well  deserving  the 
name  of  'the  battle  of  the  nations.'  West  of  the 
city  of  Leipsic  runs  the  Pleisse,  and  flows  into  the 
Elster  on  the  northwest  side,  .\bove  their  junction, 
the  two  streams  run  lor  some  distance  near  one 
another,  inclosing  a  sharp  angle  of  swampy  land. 
The  great  highway  to  Lindenau  from  Leipsic 
crosses  the  Elster,  and  then  runs  southwesterly  to 


Liitzen  and  Weissenfels.  South  of  the  city  and 
east  of  the  Pleisse  lie  a  number  of  villages,  of 
which  Wacbau,  Liebertwolkwitz,  and  Probstheida, 
nearer  the  city,  were  important  points  during  the 
battle.  The  little  river  Partha  approaches  the  city 
on  the  east,  and  then  runs  north,  reaching  the 
Elster  at  Gohlis.  Napoleon  occupied  the  villages 
north,  east  and  south  of  the  city,  in  a  small  circle 
around  it." — C.  T.  Lewis,  History  of  Germany,  ch. 
30,  sect.  7-11. 

Also  in:  E.  Baines,  History  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  RevoUition,  v.  3,  hk.  4.  ch.  23. — Marshal 
Macdonald,  Souvenirs. — Baron  de  Marbot,  Mem- 
oirs, V.  i. 

1813  (October).— "Battle  of  the  nations."— 
'  The  town  of  Leipsic  has  four  sides  and  four 
gates.  ...  On  the  south  is  the  rising  ground 
called  the  Swedish  Camp,  and  another  called  the 
Sheep-walk,  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Pleisse. 
To  this  quarter  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Allies  was 
seen  advancing  on  the  15th  of  October.  Buona- 
parte made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  Ber- 
trand  and  Poniatowski  defended  Lindenau  and  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  by  which  the  French  must  re- 
treat. Augereau  was  posted  farther  to  the  left,  on 
the  elevated  plain  of  Wachau,  and  on  the  south, 
Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Macdonald  confronted  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  with  the  Imperial  Guards 
placed  as  a  reserve.  On  the  north,  Marmont  was 
placed  between  Moeckern  and  Euterist,  to  make 
head  against  Bliicher,  should  he  arrive  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle.  On  the  opposite  quarter, 
the  sentinels  of  the  two  armies  were  within  mus- 
ket-shot of  each  other,  when  evening  fell.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  men  who  engaged  the  next  morning  was 
estimated  at  136,000  French,  and  230,000  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Napoleon  remained  all  night 
in  the  rear  of  his  own  Guards,  behind  the  central 
position,  facing  a  village  called  Gossa,  occupied  by 
the  Austrians.  .^t  daybreak  on  the  i6th  of  Oc- 
tober the  battle  began.  The  French  position  was 
assailed  along  all  the  southern  front  with  the  great- 
est fury.  .  .  .  The  Allies  having  made  six  desperate 
attempts,  ...  all  of  them  unsuccessful.  Napoleon 
in  turn  assumed  the  offensive.  .  .  .  This  was  about 
noon.  The  village  of  Gossa  was  carried  by  the 
bayonet.  Macdonald  made  himself  master  of  the 
Swedish  Camp;  and  the  eminence  called  the  Sheep- 
walk  was  near  being  taken  in  the  same  manner 
The  impetuosity  of  the  French  had  fairly  broken 
through  the  centre  of  the  .^Uies,  and  Napoleon 
sent  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  ordered  all  the  bells  in  the  city  to  be 
rung.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Naples,  with  Latour-Mau- 
bourg  and  Kellermann,  poured  through  the  gap  in 
the  enemy's  centre  at  the  head  of  the  whole  body 
of  cavalry,  and  thundered  forward  as  far  as  Magde- 
burg, a  village  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies,  bearing 
d&wn  General  Rayefskoi  with  the  Grenadiers  of  the 
Russian  reserve.  At  this  moment,  while  the  French 
were  disordered  by  their  own  success,  Alexander, 
who  was  present,  ordered  forward  the  Cossacks  of 
his  Guard,  who,  with  their  long  lances,  bore  back 
the  dense  body  of  cavalry  that  had  so  nearly  car- 
ried the  day.  Meantime,  as  had  been  apprehended, 
Bliicher  arrived  before  the  city,  and  suddenly  came 
into  action  with  Marmont,  being  three  times  his 
numbers.  He  in  consequence  obtained  great  and 
decided  advantages;  and  before  night-fall  had 
taken  the  village  of  Moeckern,  together  with  20 
pieces  of  artillery  and  2,000  prisoners.  But  on  the 
south  side  the  contest  continued  doubtful.  Gossa 
was  still  disputed.  .  .  .  General  Mehrfeldt  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  battle  raged  till 
night-fall,  when  it  ceased  by  mutual  consent.  .  .  . 
The  armies  slept  on  the  ground  they  had  occupied 
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during  the  day.     The  French  on  the  southern  side 
had    not    relinquished    one    foot    of    their    original 
position,   though   attaclced   by  such  superior   num- 
bers.    Marmont   had  indeed  been   forced  back  by 
Bliicher,  and  compelled   to  crowd  his  line   of  de- 
fence nearer  the  walls  of  Leipsic.     Thus  pressed  on 
all  sides  with  doubtful  issues,  Buonaparte  availed 
himself  of  the  capture  of  General  Mehrfeldt  to  de- 
mand an  armistice  and  to  signify  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies,  but  which  were 
now  found  to  be  too  moderate.  .  .  .  Napoleon  re- 
ceived no  answer  till  his  troops  had  recrossed  the 
Rhine;   and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  Allies 
had  pledged  themselves  solemnly  to  each  other  to 
enter  into  no  treaty  with  him  'while  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  French  army  remained  in  Germany.' 
...  The   17th  was  spent  in  preparations  on  both 
sides,    without    any    actual    hostilities.      At    eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  they  were  re- 
newed with  tenfold  fury.     Napoleon  had  consider- 
ably   contracted    his    circuit    of    defence,    and    the 
French    were   posted   on    an   inner   line,   nearer   to 
Leipsic,    of    which    Probstheyda    was    the    central 
point.  .  .  .  Barclay,    Wittgenstein,    and    Kleist    ad- 
vanced on  Probstheyda,  where  they  were  opposed 
by  Murat,  Victor,  Augcreau,  and  Lauriston,  under 
the   eye  of   Napoleon   himself.     On   the  left   Mac- 
donald  had   drawn  back  his   division   to  a  village 
called  Stoetteritz.     Along  this  whole  line  the  con- 
test was  maintained  furiously   on   both  sides;   nor 
could  the  terrified  spectators,  from   the  walls  and 
steeples  of  Leipsic,  perceive  that  it  either  receded  or 
advanced.      About    two    o'clock    the    Allies    forced 
their    way  .  .  .  into    Probstheyda;    the    camp-fol- 
lowers began  to  fly;  the  tumult  was  excessive.    Na- 
poleon .  .  .  placed   the   reserve   of   the   Old   Guard 
in  order,  led  them  in  person  to  recover  the  village, 
and  saw  them  force  their  entrance  ere  he  withdrew 
to  the  eminence  from  whence  he  watched  the  battle. 
.  .  .  The  Allies,  at  length,  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  murderous  attacks  on  the  villages 
which  cost  them  so  dear;  and,  withdrawing  their 
troops,  kept  up  a  dreadful  fire  with  their  artillery. 
The  French  replied  with  equal  spirit,  though  they 
had   fewer   guns;    and,   besides,    their   ammunition 
was  falling  short.     Still,  however,  Napoleon  com- 
pletely maintained  the  day  on  the  south  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  commanded  in  person.     On  the  northern 
side,  the  yet  greater  superiority  of  numbers  placed 
Ney  in  a   precarious  situation ;   and,  pressed   hard 
both   by   Bliicher   and   the   Crown-Prince,   he   was 
compelled  to  draw  nearer  the  town,  and  had  made 
a  stand   on  an   eminence  called   Heiterblick,   when 
on  a  sudden  the  Saxons,  who  were  stationed  in  that 
part   of   the   field,  deserted   from    the   French    and 
went  over  to  the  enemy.     In  consequence  of  this 
unexpected   disaster,   Ney    was   unable   any    longer 
to   defend   himself.     It   was  in   vain   that   Buona- 
parte dispatched  his  reserves  of  cavalry  to  fill  up 
the  chasm  that  had  been  made;  and  Ney  drew  up 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  close  under  the  walls 
of   Leipsic.     The   battle   once   more   ceased   at   all 
points.  .  .   .  Although  the   French   army   had   thus 
kept  its  ground   up  to   the  last  moment   on   these 
two  days,  yet  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  being 
able  to  hold  out  much  longer  at  Leipsic.  ...  All 
things  counselled  a  retreat,  which  was  destined  (like 
the  rest   of  late)    to  be   unfortunate.  .  .  .  The  re- 
treat was  commenced  in  the  night-time;  and  Napo- 
leon  spent   a   third   harassing   night   in   giving   the 
necessary    orders    for    the    march.      He    appointed 
Macdonald    and    Poniatowski  ...  to    defend    the 
rear.  ...  A    temporary    bridge    which    had    been 
erected  had  given  way,  and  the  old  bridge  on  the 
road  to  Lindenau  was  the  only  one  that  remained 


for  the  passage  of  the  whole  French  army.  But 
the  defence  of  the  suburbs  had  been  so  gallant  and 
obstinate  that  time  was  allowed  for  this  purpose. 
At  length  the  rear-guard  itself  was  about  to  retreat^ 
when,  as  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  river' 
the  bridge  blew  up  by  the  mistake  of  a  sergeant 
of  a  company  of  sappers  who  ...  set  fire  to  the 
mine  of  which  he  had  charge  before  the  proper 
moment.  This  catastrophe  effectually  barred  the 
escape  of  all  those  who  still  remained  on  the 
Leipsic  side  of  the  river,  except  a  few  who 
succeeded  in  swimming  across,  among  whom 
was  Marshal  Macdonald.  Poniatowski  .  .  .  was 
drowned  in  making  the  same  attempt.  In  him,  it 
might  be  said,  perished  the  last  of  the  Poles. 
About  25,000  French  were  made  prisoners  of  war, 

with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage." 

W.  Hazlitt,  Life  of  Napoleon,  v.  3,  cli.'  50.— "The 
battle  of  Leipsic  was  over.  Already  had  the  alhed 
sovereigns  entered  the  town,  and  forcing,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  their  way  through  the  crowd,  passed 
on  to  the  market-place.  Here,  the  house  in  which 
the  King  of  Saxony  had  lodged  was  at  once  made 
known  to  them  by  the  appearance  of  the  Saxon 
troops  whom  Napoleon  had  left  to  guard  their 
master.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  King  himself  . 
stood  bare-headed  on  the  steps  of  the  stairs.  But 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  appears  at  once  to 
have  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  took  no 
notice  of  the  suppliants.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Leipsic 
constitutes  one  of  those  great  hinges  on  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  may  be  said  from  time  to 
time  to  turn.  The  importance  of  its  political  con- 
sequence cannot  be  overestimated."— G.  R.  Gleig, 
Leipsic  campaign,  cli.  41. — "No  more  here  than  at 
Moscow  must  we  seek  in  the  failure  of  the  leader's 
talents  the  cause  of  such  deplorable  results,— for 
he  was  never  more  fruitful  in  resource,  more  bold, 
more  resolute,  nor  more  a  soldier, — but  in  the  illu- 
sions of  pride,  in  the  wish  to  regain  at  a  blow  an 
immense  fortune  which  he  had  lost,  in  the  difficulty 
of  acknowledging  to  himself  his  defeat  in  time,  in 
a  word,  in  all  those  errors  which  we  may  discern 
in  miniature  and  caricature  in  an  ordinary  gambler, 
who  madly  risks  riches  acquired  by  foily ;  errors 
which  are  found  on  a  large  and  terrible  scale  in  this 
gigantic  gambler,  who  plays  with  human  blood  as 
others  play  with  money.  As  gamblers  lose  their 
fortunes  twice, — once  from  not  knowing  where  to 
stop,  and  a  second  time  from  wishing  to  restore  it 
at  a  single  cast, — so  Napoleon  endangered  his  at 
Moscow  by  wishing  to  make  it  exorbitantly  large, 
and  in  the  Dresden  campaign  by  seeking  to  restore 
it  in  its  full  extent.  The  cause  was  always  the 
same,  the  alteration  not  in  the  genius,  but  in  the 
character,  by  the  deteriorating  influence  of  unlim- 
ited power  and  success." — A.  Thiers,  History  of  the 
consulate  and  the  empire,  v.  4,  bk.  50. 

Also  in:  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  3,  pt.  2, 
ch.  17. — J.  C.  Ropes,  First  Napoleon. — Baron  de 
Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  cli.  38-39. 

1813  (October-December).— Retreat  of  Napo- 
leon beyond  the  Rhine. — Battle  of  Hanau. — Lib- 
eration achieved.— Fall  of  the '  kingdom  of 
■Westphalia.  —  Surrender  of  French  garrisons 
and  forces. — "Notwithstanding  the  sluggish  pur- 
suit of  the  beaten  army,  the  battle  of  Leipzig 
brought  freedom  to  all  the  German  lands  as  far  as 
the  Rhine.  To  the  .^ustrians  also  the  victory  which 
had  been  gained  seemed  almost  too  great  as  soon 
as  its  import  was  fully  grasped.  The  inevitable 
annihilation  of  the  Napoleonic  power  was  in  pros- 
pect, but  it  was  averted  by  the  fault  of  the  great 
headquarters-staff.  Bennigsen's  army  withdrew  to 
the  Elbe;  the  Bohemian  army  advanced  slowly 
westward   through   Franconia   and  Thuringia;   the 
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northern  army  returned  towards  Hanover  and 
Westphalia.  But  Bliicher,  upon  the  Frankfort 
road,  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  enemy, 
until,  when  only  a  day's  march  from  the  Ira- 
perator's  headquarters,  he  suddenly  received  orders 
to  turn  aside  from  the  direct  road,  towards  Wet- 
terau  and  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  because  Emperor 
Francis  with  his  Austrians  wished  to  enter  the  old  ' 
coronation  town.  Consequently  with  his  rear 
unmenaced  Napoleon  conducted  his  troops  through 
the  difficult  and  narrow  passes  of  the  Rhonge- 
birge.  Thousands  had  deserted,  to  live  as  maraud- 
ers, and  many  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  in- 
furiated peasants,  but  the  nucleus  of  the  army  held 
together,  successfully  reached  the  plain  of  the  Main 
at  Hanau,  and  there,  breaking  forth  from  the 
forest  of  Lamboy,  defeated  the  Bavario-Austrian 
army  under  General  Wrede,  who  endeavoured  to 
bar  its  passage  {October  30th  and  31st).  The 
Bavarian  leader,  the  most  outrageous  boaster 
among  the  mercenaries  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  had  expected  by  a  brilliant  victory  to  se- 
cure for  his  state  the  favour  of  the  allied  powers, 
but  he  had  wasted  valuable  days  before  the  walls 
of  Wiirzburg,  and  did  not  attain  at  the  favourable 
moment  the  advantageous  position  on  the  Kinzig 
passes,  where  the  French  retreat  could  have  been 
easily  cut  off.  He  had  supposed  that  the  allies 
would  be  closely  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  when 
he  at  length  perceived  his  error,  he  did  not  decline 
battle,  because  Bavaria  had  to  earn  the  confidence 
of  her  new  friends.  Consecjuently  the  Imperator 
had  the  satisfaction  of  closing  his  German  cam- 
paigns with  the  humiliation  of  an  unfaithful  vas- 
sal. A  force  of  70.000  men  gained  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Here,  however,  the  last  energies  of  the 
unfortunate  men  collapsed;  their  ranks  were 
thinned  by  terrible  outbreaks  of  illness,  and  for 
some  weeks  France  was  without  an  army,  defence- 
less against  any  attack.  The  190,000  men  who 
were  still  dispersed  through  the  fortresses  of  North 
Germany  and  Poland  were  given  up  for  lost  by 
Napoleon.  He  offered  to  evacuate  the  lines  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  on  condition  that  the  garri- 
sons should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  unmolested, 
but  the  allies  saw  through  his  design  and  refused 
to  present  the  desperate  man  with  a  new  army. 
Billow's  corps  had  the  dehght  of  reoccupying  the 
lost  western  provinces.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  arrived,  the  Westphalian  director 
of  taxes,  von  Motz,  immediately  brought  out  his 
old  uniform,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Mijl- 
hausen  as  royal  Prussian  Landrat;  the  people 
obeyed  his  orders  as  a  matter  of  course.  Every- 
where the  liberators  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  nowhere  with  more  loudly  expressed  delight 
than  in  East  Frisia,  the  favorite  country  of  the 
great  king.  .  .  .  The  same  moving  manifestations 
of  self-sacrificing  upheaval  which  in  the  spring  had 
been  witnessed  in  the  eastern  provinces,  were  now 
seen  in  the  west.  ...  In  most  circles  of  Cleves 
and  of  the  County  Mark,  a  formal  levying  of 
troops  was  unnecessary,  for  the  supply  of  volun- 
teers greatly  exceeded  the  demand.  Even  the  East 
Frisians,  whom  King  Frederick  had  exempted  from 
cantonal  duty,  overcame  the  hostility  of  seamen 
to  military  service,  and  offered  themselves  in  great 
numbers.  The  result  was  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  troops  that  were  formed  in  such  haste  were 
able  to  be  utilised  advantageously  for  investing  the 
French  fortresses.  .  .  ,  [On  the  other  hand]  when 
in  December  the  alUes  entered  Alsace,  they  were 
everywhere  encountered  with  a  gloomy  and  fanati- 
cal hatred.  The  people  had  been  completely  in- 
toxicated by  the  warlike  renown  of  the  Napoleonic 
eagles,  and  the  peajantg  believed,  even  more  firmly 


than  in  the  nineties,  that  the  victory  of  the  coali- 
tion would  revive  for  them  the  vexations  of  the 
tithes  and  of  the  corvee.  .  .  .  Among  all  the  princes 
of  the  north-west,  it  was  only  the  minor  media- 
tised lords  who  showed  any  zeal  for  the  German 
cause,  and  this  was  because  they  hoped  to  regain 
their  crowns  by  their  valour  in  war.  .  .  .  General 
Billow  issued  a  threat  that  he  would  have  all  the 
petty  princes  of  Westphalia  arrested  if  they  ven- 
tured to  give  themselves  out  as  ruling  princes.  The 
Hansa  towns  were  more  fortunate  than  these  medi- 
atised lords.  As  early  as  November  5th,  the  an- 
cient senate  of  Bremen  assembled  upon  its  own 
responsibility ;  tht  re-establishment  of  the  republic 
was  formally  proclaimed,  and  Smidt  was  sent  to 
the  headquarter,  at  Frankfort.  The  adroit  dip- 
lomat immediately  urged  the  citizens  of  Hamburg 
and  of  Liibeck  to  send  representatives  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  able  to  influence  the  Austrian  states- 
men so  cleverly  that  they  overcame  their  mistrust 
of  anything  republican.  .  .  .  The  three  towns  re- 
ceived assent  to  their  re-establishment,  and  by  the 
fault  of  Stein,  yet  a  fourth  republic  was  introduced 
into  the  new  monarchical  Germany,  the  old  corona- 
tion town  of  Frankfort.  .  .  .  These  Rhenish  con- 
federates, now  that  the  issue  was  decided,  all 
thronged  busily  round  the  allies.  As  had  formerly 
happened  at  Rastatt,  in  Paris,  and  in  Posen,  the 
high  nobility  of  Germany  sued  for  the  grace  of 
the  conqueror,  and  this  time  it  was  not  necessary 
to  come  with  hands  full  of  money.  When  Emperor 
Francis  entered  Frankfort,  he  was  greeted  by  the 
shouting  people  as  the  ruler  of  Germany;  the  same 
'our  emperor'  once  more  exercised  its  powerful 
charm  upon  German  hearts.  ...  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  November,  Metternich,  in  opposition 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Teplitz,  had  entered  into  separate  negotiations  with 
the  captured  French  diplomat  St.  Aignan,  and  had 
assured  him  that  no  one  contemplated  the  de- 
thronement of  Napoleon.  If  the  Imperator  would 
recognise  the  independence  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  France  could  maintain  her  old  position  of 
power  within  her  natural  frontiers  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and,  without 
any  formal  suzerainty,  could  exercise  over  the 
petty  German  states  that  influence  which  every 
great  nation  necessarily  possesses  over  its  less 
powerful  neighbours.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Stein,  whom 
the  Austrian  statesmen  had  hitherto  retained  in 
Leipzig,  came  to  Frankfort,  and  immediately  threw 
himself  with  ardent  zeal  into  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  He  proved  successful  in 
winning  over  the  czar,  and  subsequently  the  king 
as  well.  Napoleon's  pride  could  not  brook  giving 
an  immediate  assent  to  the  unduly  favourable  pro- 
posals of  Austria.  When  he  at  length  declared 
himself  ready  to  undertake  negotiations  for  peace, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  petty  states  of  Germany 
and  Italy  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  subjected 
to  his  suzerainty,  at  the  headquarters  the  decision 
had  already  been  made,  not  indeed  to  break  off  the 
negotiations,  but  simultaneously  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Thus  Stein  had  won  the  game,  for  every  new 
success  of  the  allied  armies  must  unavoidably  ren- 
der the  peace  conditions  more  onerous.  .  .  .  The 
manifesto  of  December  ist,  which  announced  to  the 
French  the  intended  attack,  seemed  precisely  cal- 
culated to  increase  to  the  utmost  that  French 
arrogance,  which  during  the  past  two  decades  the 
world  had  never  allowed  to  slumber.  In  flattering 
terms,  such  as  had  never  before  been  employed  in 
a  declaration  of  war,  the  allies  excused  their  under- 
taking. .  .  .  The  Austrian  war  authorities  had  dis- 
covered upon  the  map  the  plateau  of  Langres,  that 
modest  elevation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Burgun- 
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dian  highlands  which  constitutes  the  watershed  of 
three  river  basins,  leading  to  as  many  seas.  They 
assumed  that  Napoleon  in  his  campaigns  would 
also  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  considera- 
tions of  geographical  learning,  and  were  prepared 
to  demonstrate  that  'a  winter  campaign  against 
this  remarkable  plateau  would  force  the  Imperator 
to  make  peace.'  In  December,  the  great  army 
slowly  set  itself  in  motion  in  order  to  make  a  wide 
detour,  through  Baden,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland,  to 
Langres.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  the  Hofburg  was 
at  the  same  time  working  with  accessory  political 
aims  in  view,  intending  to  restore  in  Switzerland 
the  old  aristocratic  regime,  and  to  force  the  enemy 
to  evacuate  the  Italian  theatre  of  war,  which  was 
far  more  important  to  Austria  than  to  France. 
The  Austrian  strategists  justitied  the  unnatural 
artificiality  of  this  plan  of  campaign,  which  arbi- 
trarily  diverted   the  principal  power  of  the  allies 


this  was  the  only  great  siege  in  this  war  so  full  of 

battles.  Far  more  important  was  the  conquest  of  Hol- 
land. Smce  Bernadotte  had  in  November  proceeded 
from  Hanover  to  Denmark,  in  order  to  secure  his 
Norwegian  booty,  Biilow  was  freed  from  the  detested 
commander-in-chief;  he  advanced  from  Westphalia 
mto  the  Netherlands,  and  the  world  immediately 
learned  once  more  what  the  northern  army  was 
capable  of  effecting,  when  it  was  allowed  to  act 
freely.  General  Oppen  stormed  the  fortress  of 
Doesborgh;  the  Kolberg  regiment  and  the  queen's 
dragoons,  the  old  Ansbach-Bayreuths,  added  a  new 
leaf  to  their  laurels.  Next  Arnheim  was  taken 
by  storm,  the  passage  was  forced  across  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse,  Herzogenbusch  had  to  open  its 
gates,  and  from  now  onwards,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  great  elector,  the  predominant  position  of 
France  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  might   of   Prussian   arms." — H.   G.  von   Treit- 
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from  the  direct  and  safe  road  to  victory,  by  the 
extraordinary  contention  that  in  this  way  they 
v;ould  gain  the  support  of  Wellington's  army,  which 
was  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  France,  near  the 
Pyrenees.  The  leaders  of  the  Silesian  army  wished 
to  keep  Langeron  occupied  in  the  investment  of 
Mainz,  far  from  the  theatre  of  war.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  that  Bliicher  se- 
cured permission  to  cross  the  French  frontier  on 
the  Middle  Rhine.  Thence,  by  the  territories  of 
the  Saar  and  Lorraine,  he  also  was  to  gain  the 
wonderful  plateau.  Thus  did  the  incapacity  of  an 
antediluvian  policy  and  strategy  give  the  Imperator 
another  chance  of  rescue,  furnishing  him  with  three 
months'  respite  in  which  to  create  a  new  army. 
.  .  Meanwhile  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  north- 
east, which  were  defended  by  the  French  with  com- 
mendable tenacity,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies,  and  among  these  Danzig  and  Torgau. 
On  January  13th,  Wittenberg  was  taken  by  storm 
by  Tautentzien's  troops,  after  a  fierce  artillery  at- 
tack which  was  ably  directed  by  young  Bardeleben ; 
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schke,  History  of  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury (tr.  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul),  v.  i,  pp.  sgS- 
6co,  602-603,  607-608,  615-618. — See  also  Ausiwa: 
1809-1814. 

Also  in:  Epitome  of  Alison's  history  of  Europe, 
sect.  737-742  {v.  17,  ch.  82,  in  complete  work). — 
M.  Bourrienne,  Private  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  v. 
4,  ch.  16. — A.  Fournier,  Napoleon  the  First. — J. 
Philippart,  Campaign  in  Germany  and  France, 
iSij,  V.  I,  pp.  230-278. 

1814. — Allies  in  France  and  in  possession  of 
Paris. — Collapse  of  the  empire.— Fall  of  Napo- 
leon. See  France:  1814  (January-March); 
(March-April). 

1814. — Extent  of  holdings  in  Lombardy.  See 
Italy:    1814. 

1814  (May). — Readjustment  of  French  bound- 
aries by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See  France: 
1814  (April-June). 

1814-1815.— Congress  of  Vienna. — Its  terri- 
torial and  political  readjustments.  See  Vienna, 
Congress  of. 
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1814-1820. — Reconstruction  of  Germany. — Ger- 
manic confederation  and  its  constitution. — "Ger- 
many was  now  utterly  disintegrated.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  had  ceased  to  e.xist ;  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  had  followed  it;  and  from  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  Russian  frontier  there  was 
nothing  but  angry  ambitions,  vengeances,  and  fears. 
If  there  was  ever  to  be  peace  again  in  all  these 
wide  regions,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  create 
something  new.  What  was  to  be  created  was  a  far 
more  difficult  question ;  but  already,  on  the  30th 
of  May  1814,  the  powers  had  come  to  some  sort 
ol  understanding,  if  not  with  regard  to  the  means 
to  be  pursued,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  end 
to  be  attained.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  we  find 
these  words:  'Les  etats  de  I'Allemagne  seront  in- 
dependants  et  unis  par  un  lien  federatif.'  But  how 
was  this  to  be  effected?  There  were  some  who 
wished  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  be  restored. 
...  Of  course  neither  Prussia,  Bavaria,  nor  Wur- 
temberg,  could  look  kindly  upon  a  plan  so  ob- 
viously unfavourable  to  them ;  but  not  -even  Aus- 
tria really  wished  it,  and  indeed  it  had  few  power- 
ful friends.  Then  there  was  a  project  of  a  North 
and  South  Germany,  with  the  Maine  for  bound- 
ary ;  but  this  was  very  much  the  reverse  of  ac- 
ceptable to  the  minor  princes,  who  had  no  idea  of 
being  grouped  like  so  many  satellites,  some  around 
Austria  and  some  around  Prussia.  Next  came  a 
plan  of  reconstruction  by  circles,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  have  thrown  all  the  power  of 
Germany  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
states.  To  this  all  the  smaller  independent  states 
were  bitterly  opposed,  and  it  broke  down,  although 
supported  by  the  great  authority  of  Stein,  as  well 
as  by  Gagern.  If  Germany  had  been  in  a  later 
phase  of  political  development,  public  opinion 
would  perhaps  have  forced  the  sovereigns  to  con- 
sent to  the  formation  of  a  really  united  Fatherland 
with  a  powerful  executive  and  a  national  parlia- 
ment— but  the  time  for  that  had  not  arrived. 
What  was  the  opposition  of  a  few  hundred  clear- 
sighted men  with  their  few  thousand  followers, 
that  it  should  prevail  over  the  masters  of  so  many 
legions?  What  these  potentates  cared  most  about 
were  their  sovereign  rights,  and  the  dream  of  Ger- 
man unity  was  very  readily  sacrificed  to  the  deter- 
mination of  each  of  them  to  be,  as  far  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  absolute  master  In  his  own  dominions. 
Therefore  it  was  that  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  results  of  the  deliberation  on  the  future  of  Ger- 
many would  be,  not  a  federative  state,  but  a  con- 
federation of  states — a  Staaten-Bund,  not  a 
Bundes-Staat.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
much  mischief  might  have  been  avoided  if  all  the 
stronger  powers  had  worked  conscientiously  to- 
gether to  give  this  Staaten-Bund  as  national  a 
character  as  possible.  .  .  .  Prussia  was  really  hon- 
estly desirous  to  effect  something  of  this  kind,  and 
Stein,  Hardenberg,  William  von  Humboldt,  Count 
Miinster,  and  other  statesmen,  laboured  hard  to 
bring  it  about.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  aided 
by  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  did  all  she 
could  to  oppose  such  projects.  Things  would  per- 
haps have  been  settled  better  than  they  ultimately 
were,  if  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  had  not 
frightened  all  Europe  from  its  propriety,  and 
turned  the  attention  of  the  sovereigns  towards  war- 
like preparations.  .  .  .  The  document  by  which  the 
Germanic  Confederation  is  created  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  we  may  say  a  word  about  the 
various  stages  through  which  it  passed.  First, 
then,  it  appears  as  a  paper  drawn  yp  by  Stein  in 
March  1814,  and  submitted  to  Hardenberg,  Count 
Miinster,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Next,  in 
the  month  of  September,  it  took  the  form  of  an 


official  plan,  handed  by  Hardenberg  to  Metter- 
nich,  and  consisting  of  forty-one  articles.  This 
plan  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  confederation 
which  should  have  the  character  rather  of  a  Bun- 
des-Staat than  of  a  Staaten-Bund;  but  it  went  to 
pieces  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  noticed  above,  and  out  of  it,  and  of  ten  other 
official  proposals,  twelve  articles  were  sublimated 
by  the  rival  chemistry  of  Hardenberg  and  Metter- 
nich.  Upon  these  twelve  articles  the  representa- 
tives of  Austria,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Wurtem- 
berg, deliberated.  Their  sittings  were  cut  short 
partly  by  the  ominous  appearance  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  autumn  of  1814  by  the  Saxon  and 
Polish  questions,  and  partly  by  the  difficulties  from 
the  side  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  The  spring  brought  a  project 
of  the  Austrian  statesman  Wessenberg,  who  pro- 
posed a  Staaten-Bund  rather  than  a  Bundes- 
Staat;  and  out  of  this  and  a  new  Prussian  project 
drawn  up  by  W.  von  Humboldt,  grew  the  last 
sketch,  which  was  submitted  on  the  23d  of  May 
181S  to  the  general  conference  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  all  Germany.  They  made  short  work  of 
it  at  the  last,  and  the  Federal-.^ct  (Bundes-Acte) 
bears  date  June  8th,  1815.  This  is  the  document 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  principal  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  placed  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  eight  European  powers,  including  France 
and  England.  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse- 
Homburg,  did  not  form  part  of  the  Confederation 
for  some  little  time — the  latter  not  till  181 7;  but 
after  they  were  added  to  the  powers  at  first  con- 
senting, the  number  of  the  sovereign  states  in  the 
Confederation  was  altogether  thirty-nine.  .  .  .  The 
following  are  the  chief  stipulations  of  the  Federal 
Act.  The  object  of  the  Confederation  is  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  security  of  Germany,  and  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederate 
states.  A  diete  federative  (Bundes-Versammlung) 
is  to  be  created,  and  its  attributions  are  sketched. 
The  Diet  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  draw  up  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation.  No  state 
is  to  make  war  with  another  on  any  pretence. 
All  federal  territories  are  mutually  guaranteed. 
There  is  to  be  in  each  state  a  'Landstandische  Ver- 
fassung' — 'il  y  aura  des  assemblees  d'etats  dans 
tous  les  pays  de  la  Confederation.'  Art.  14  re- 
serves many  rights  to  the  mediatised  princes. 
Equal  civil  and  poUtical  rights  are  guaranteed  to  all 
Christians  in  all  German  States,  and  stipulations 
are  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  The  Diet  did  not 
actually  assemble  before  the  5th  of  November 
1816.  Its  first  measures,  and,  above  all,  its  first 
words,  were  not  unpopular.  The  Holy  Allies,  how- 
ever, pressed  with  each  succeeding  month  more 
heavily  upon  Germany,  and  got  at  last  the  control 
of  the  Confederation  entirely  into  their  hands. 
The  chief  epochs  in  this  sad  history  were  the  Con- 
gress of  Carlsbad,  1810 — the  resolutions  of  which 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press  were  pronounced 
by  Gentz  to  be  a  victory  more  glorious  than  Leip- 
zig; the  ministerial  conferences  which  immediately 
succeeded  it  at  Vienna ;  and  the  adoption  by  the 
Diet  of  the  Final  Act  (Schluss  Acte)  of  the  Con- 
federation on  the  8th  of  June  1820.  The  following 
are  the  chief  stipulations  of  the  Final  Act; — The 
Confederation  is  indissoluble.  No  new  member 
can  be  admitted  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  the  states,  and  no  federal  territory  can  be  ceded 
to  a  foreign  power  without  their  permission.  The 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  business  by  the  Diet 
are  amplified  and  more  carefully  defined.  All  quar- 
rels between  members  of  the  Confederation  are  to 
be  stopped  before  recourse  is  had  to  violence.  The 
Diet  may  interfere  to  keep  order  in  a  state  where 
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the  government  of  that  state  is  notoriously  inca- 
pable of  doing  so.  Federal  execution  is  provided 
for  in  case  any  government  resists  the  authority  of 
the  Diet.  Other  articles  declare  the  right  of  the 
Confederation  to  make  war  and  peace  as  a  body,  to 
guard  the  rights  of  each  separate  state  from  injury, 
to  take  into  consideration  (he  differences  between 
its  members  and  foreign  nations,  to  mediate  be- 
tween them,  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  its  terri- 
tory, to  make  war  when  a  state  belonging  to  the 
Confederation  is  attacked  in  its  non-federal  terri- 
tory if  the  attack  seems  likely  to  endanger  Ger- 
many."— M.  E.  G.  Duff,  Studies  in  European 
politics,  ch.  S- — See  also  Federal  government: 
Modern  federations ;   Vienna,  Congress  of. 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  times  of  Stein, 
V.  3,  pt.  8. — E.  Hcrtslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  treaty, 
V.  I,  no.  26   (Text  of  federative  constitution) . 

1815. — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. — Quad- 
ruple Alliance. — Waterloo  campaign  and  its 
results.  See  France:  1814-1815;  Alx-la-Cha- 
pelle:  Congresses:  3. 

1815. — Final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. — Allies 
again  in  Paris. — Second  treaty  with  France. — 
Restitutions  and  indemnities. — French  frontier 
of  1790  reestablished.  See  France:  1815  (June)  ; 
(June-August) . 

1815. — Holy  Alliance.     See  Holy  Alliance. 

1817-1820. — Burschenschaft. — Assassination  of 
Kotzebue. — Karlsbad  conference. — "In  1817,  the 
students  of  several  Universities  assembled  at  the 
Wartburg  in  order  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of 
the  Reformation.  In  the  evening,  a  small  number 
of  them,  the  majority  having  already  left,  were 
carried  away  by  enthusiastic  zeal,  and,  in  imitation 
of  Luther,  burnt  a  number  of  writings  recently 
published  against  German  freedom,  together  with 
other  emblems  of  what  was  considered  hateful  in 
the  institutions  of  some  of  the  German  States. 
These  youthful  excesses  were  viewed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments as  symptoms  of  grave  peril.  At  the  same 
time,  a  large  number  of  students  united  to  form 
one  great  German  Burschenschaft  [association  of 
students],  whose  aim  was  the  cultivation  of  a  love 
of  country,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  the  moral  sense. 
Thereupon  increased  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Governments,  followed  by  vexatious  police  inter- 
ference. Matters  grew  worse  in  consequence  of  the 
rash  act  of  a  fanatical  student,  named  Sand.  It 
became  known  that  the  Russian  Government  was 
using  all  its  powerful  influence  to  have  liberal 
ideas  suppressed  in  Germany,  and  that  the  play- 
wright Kotzebue  had  secretly  sent  to  Russia  slan- 
derous and  libellous  reports  on  German  patriots. 
Sand  travelled  to  Mannheim  and  thrust  a  dagger 
into  Kotzebue 's  '  heart.  The  consequences  were 
most  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Ger- 
many. The  distrust  of  the  Governments  reached 
its  height:  it  was  held  that  this  bloody  deed  must 
needs  be  the  result  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy ;  the 
authorities  suspected  demagogues  everywhere. 
Ministers,  of  course  at  the  instigation  of  Metter- 
nich,  met  at  Karlsbad,  and  determined  on  repres- 
sive measures.  These  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort,  which  henceforth 
became  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  his  Minister  for  guiding  the  internal 
policy  of  the  German  States.  Accordingly,  the 
cession  of  state-constitutions  was  opposed,  and 
prosecutions  were  instituted  throughout  Germany 
against  all  who  identified  themselves  with  the  popu- 
lar movement;  many  young  men  were  thrown  into 
prison ;  gymnastic  and  other  societies  were  arbi- 
trarily suppressed;  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press 
was  established,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Universi- 
ties   restrained;    various   professors,    among    them 


.^mdt,  whose  songs  had  helped  to  fire  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Freihcitskampfer — the  soldiers  of  Free- 
dom—in the  recent  war,  were  deprived  of  their 
offices;  the  Burschenschaft  was  dissolved,  and  the 
wearing  of  their  colours,  the  future  colours  of  the 
German  Empire,  black,  red,  and  gold,  was  for- 
bidden. .  .  .  The  Universities  continued  to  uphold 
the  national  idea ;  the  Burschenschaft  soon  secretly 
revived  as  a  private  association,  and  as  early  as 
1820  there  again  existed  at  most  German  Universi- 
ties, Burschenschaften,  which,  though  their  aims 
were  not  sharply  defined,  bore  a  political  colouring 
and  placed  the  demand  for  German  Unity  in  the 
foreground." — G.  Krause,  Growth  of  German 
unity,  ch.   8. 

1817-1840.  —  Tendencies  towards  Germanic 
union  and  Prussian  leadership. — Zollverein. — 
"In  .Austria,  in  the  decades  succeeding  the  wars  of 
liberation,  there  reigned  the  most  immovable  quiet. 
The  much-praised  system  of  government  consisted 
in  unthinking  inactivity.  The  Emperor  Francis,  a 
man  with  the  nature  of  a  subaltern  official,  hated 
anything  that  approached  to  a  constitution,  and  a 
saying  of  his  was  often  quoted:  'Totus  mundus 
stultizat  et  vult  habere  constitutiones  novas.'  Met- 
ternich's  power  rested  on  the  'dead  motionlessness' 
of  affairs,  .^s  far  as  his  German  policy  was  con- 
cerned his  aim  was  to  hold  fast  to  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  .Austria  over  the  German  states, 
but  not  to  undertake  any  responsibilities  towards 
them.  ...  As  for  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  great 
sacrifices  which  she  had  made,  she  emerged  from 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  and  intrigues  of  the 
Vienna  Congress  with  the  most  unfavorable  dis- 
position of  territory  imaginable.  To  the  five  mil- 
lion inhabitants  that  had  remained  to  her  five  and 
a  half  millions  were  added  in  districts  that  had  be- 
longed to  more  than  a  hundred  different  territories 
and  had  stood  under  the  most  varied  laws.  There 
began  now  for  this  state  a  time  well  filled  with 
quiet  work,  the  aim  and  object  being  to  create  a 
whole  out  of  the  various  parts." — Bruno-Gebhardt, 
Lehrbtich  der  deutschen  Geschiclite  (tr.  from  the 
German),  v.  2,  pp.  501-504. — "The  German  con- 
federation was,  on  the  whole,  provisional  in  its 
character;  this  fact  comes  out  more  and  more 
plainly  with  each  thorough  analysis  and  illustration 
of  its  constitution  and  of  its  institutions.  .  .  . 
Technically  the  emperor  of  Austria  had  the'  hon- 
orary direction  of  the  confederation ;  practically  he 
possessed  as  emperor  of  Germany  little  or  no 
power.  ...  In  reality  the  strongest  member  of  the 
German  confederation  was  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
.  .  .  Only  gradually,  in  the  various  heads,  did  the 
opinion  begin  to  form  of  the  historical  vocation  of 
Prussia  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation  or,  possibly,  of  a  new  German 
empire.  Gradually  this  opinion  ripened  into  a 
firmer  and  firmer  conviction  and  gained  more  and 
more  supporters.  The  more  evidently  impossible 
an  actual  guidance  of  Germany  by  Austria  hecame, 
the  more  conscious  did  men  grow  of  the  danger  of 
the  whole  situation  should  the  dualism  be  allowed 
to  continue.  In  consequence  of  this  the  idea  of  the 
Prussian  hegemony  began  to  be  viewed  with  con- 
stantly increasing  favor.  .\  great  step  forward  in 
this  direction  was  taken  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment when  it  called  into  being  the  Zollverein  [or 
customs-union].  The  Zollverein  laid  iron  bands 
around  the  separate  parts  of  the  German  nation. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  to  think  of  forming  a 
customs-union  with  Austria,  for  all  economic  in- 
terests were  as  widely  different  as  possible;  on 
purely  material  grounds  the  division  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  showed  itself  to  be  a  necessity. 
On  the   other  hand  the  economic  bonds  between 
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Prussia  and  the  rest  of  the  German  lands  grew 
stronger  from  day  to  day.  This  material  union 
was  the  prelude  to  the  political  one:  the  Zollverein 
was  the  best  and  most  effectual  preparation  for 
the  German  federal  state  or  for  the  German  empire 
of  later  days." — W.  Maurenbrecher,  Griindung  des 
deulschen  Reichs,  pp.  4,  5. — "Paul  Ptizer  wrote  in 
183 1  his  'correspondence  of  two  Germans,'  the  first 
writing  in  the  German  language  in  which  liberation 
from  Austria  and  union  with  Prussia  was  put  down 
as  the  solution  of  the  German  question,  and  in 
which  faith  in  Prussia  was  made  a  part  of  such 
love  to  the  German  fatherland  as  should  be  no 
longer  a  mere  dream.  .  .  .  'So  little  as  the  dead 
shall  rise  again  this  side  the  grave,  so  little  will 
Austria,  which  once  held  the  heritage  of  German 
fame  and  German  glory,  ever  again  become  for 
Germany  what  she  has  once  been.'  " — W.  Oncken, 
Das  Zeitalter  des  Kaisers  Wilhelm  (tr.  from  the 
German),  v.  i,  pp.  6q,  70. — The  formation  of  the 
Zollverein  "was  the  most  important  occurrence 
since  the  wars  of  liberation:  a  deed  of  peace  of 
more  far-reaching  consequences  and  productive  of 
more  lasting  results  than  many  a  battle  won.  The 
economic  blessings  of  the  Zollverein  soon  began  to 
show  themselves  in  the  increasing  sum  total  of  the 
amount  of  commerce  and  in  the  regularly  growing 
customs  revenues  of  the  individual  states.  These 
revenues,  for  example,  increased  between  1834  and 
1842  from  12  to  21  million  thalers.  Foreign  coun- 
tries began  to  look  with  respect  and  in  part  also 
with  envy  on  this  commercial  unity  of  Germany 
and  on  the  results  which  could  not  fail  to  come. 
...  A  second  event  happened  in  Germany  in  1834, 
less  marked  in  its  beginnings  and  yet  scarcely  less 
important  in  its  results  than  the  Zollverein.  Be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Dresden  the  first  large  railroad 
in  Germany  was  started,  the  first  mesh  in  that 
network  of  roads  that  was  soon  to  branch  out  in 
all  directions  and  spread  itself  over  all  Germany. 
...  A  direct  political  occurrence,  independent  of 
the  Zollverein  and  the  railroads,  was,  in  the  course 
of  the  thirties,  to  assist  in  awakening  and  strength- 
ening the  idea  of  unity  in  the  German  people  by 
making  evident  and  plain  the  lack  of  such  unity 
and  its  disastrous  consequences.  This  was  the  Han- 
overian 'coup  d'etat'  of  the  year  1837.  ...  In  that 
year  .William  IV.  of  England  died  without  direct 
successors.  .  .  .  Hanover  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Ernest  Augustus.  .  .  . 
The  new  king,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  refused 
to  recognize  the  constitution  that  had  been  given 
to  Hanover  in  1S33,  on  the  ground  that  his  rati- 
fication as  next  heir  to  the  throne  had  not  been 
asked  at  that  time.  ...  By  persistent  efforts  Ernest 
Augustus  ...  in  1840  brought  about  a  constitu- 
tion that  suited  him.  Still  more  than  this  consti- 
tutional struggle  itself  did  a  single  incident  con- 
nected with  it  occupy  and  excite  public  opinion  far 
and  wide.  Seven  professors  of  the  Gottingen  uni- 
versity protested  against  the  abrogation  of  the 
constitution  of  1833.  .  .  .  Without  more  ado  they 
were  dismissed  from  their  positions.  .  .  .  The  brave 
deed  of  the  Gottingen  professors  and  the  new  act 
of  violence  committed  against  them  caused  intense 
excitement  throughout  all  Germany.  ...  In  the 
course  of  the  forties  the  idea  of  nationality  pene- 
trated more  and  more  all  the  pores  of  German 
opinion  and  gave  to  it  more  and  more,  by  pressure 
from  all  sides,  the  direction  of  a  great  and  common 
goal.  At  first  there  were  only  isolated  attempts  at 
reform  .  .  .  but  soon  the  national  needs  outgrew 
such  single  expressions  of  good  will.  ...  A  ten- 
dency began  to  show  itself  in  the  public  opinion  of 
Germany  to  accept  the  plan  of  a  Prussian  leader- 
ship   of    all    un-Austrian    Germany." — K.    Bieder- 


mann,  Dreissig   Jahre   deutscher   Gesckichte,  v.   1, 
pp.  9-91- 

1817-1876.  —  Independence  of  the  Lutheran 
church.     See  LuTHEKA>f  church:   1817-1876. 

1818. — Congress  following  Napoleonic  wars. 
— Decisions  reached.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle: 
Congresses:   3. 

1819-1847. — Arbitrary  rulers  and  discontented 
subjects. — Ferment  before  revolution. — Forma- 
tion of  the  Zollverein. — "The  history  of  Germany 
during  the  thirty  years  of  peace  which  followed 
[the  Congress  of  Carlsbad]  is  marked  by  very  few 
events  of  importance.  It  was  a  season  of  gradual 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  of  increasing 
impatience  and  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  becoming  loving  families,  as  the  Holy 
Alliance  designed,  the  states  (except  some  of  the 
little  principalities)  were  divided  into  tv.'O  hostile 
classes.  There  was  material  growth  everywhere; 
the  wounds  left  by  war  and  foreign  occupation 
were  gradually  healed;  there  was  order,  security  for 
all  who  abstained  from  politics,  and  a  comfortable 
repose  for  such  as  were  indifferent  to  the  future. 
But  it  was  a  sad  and  disheartening  period  for  the 
men  who  were  able  to  see  clearly  how  Germany, 
with  all  the  elements  of  a  freer  and  stronger  life 
existing  in  her  people,  was  falling  behind  the  politi- 
cal development  of  other  countries.  The  three 
days'  Revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  followed  by 
popular  uprisings  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  too  strong,  and  their 
people  too  well  held  in  check,  to  be  affected;  but 
in  Brunswick  the  despotic  Duke  Karl  was  deposed, 
Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel  were  obliged  to  accept  co- 
rulers  (out  of  their  reigning  families)  and  the  Eng- 
lish Duke,  Ernest  Augustus,  was  made  viceroy  of 
Hannover.  These  four  States  also  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  The  German  Diet, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  used  what  power  it  pos- 
sessed to  counteract  these  movements,  but  its  influ- 
ence was  limited  by  its  own  laws  of  action.  The 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  were  kept 
alive,  in  spite  of  the  system  of  repression,  and 
seme  of  the  smaller  States  took  advantage  of  their 
independence  to  introduce  various  measures  of  re- 
form. As  industrj',  commerce  and  travel  increased, 
the  existence  of  so  many  boundaries,  with  their 
custom-houses,  taxes  and  other  hindrances,  became 
an  unendurable  burden.  Bavaria  and  WiJrtemberg 
formed  a  customs  union  in  1828,  Prussia  followed, 
and  by  1836  all  of  Germany  except  Austria  was 
united  in  the  Zollverein  (Tariff  Union)  [see  Tar- 
iff: 1833],  which  was  not  only  a  great  material 
advantage,  but  helped  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  a 
closer  political  union.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  monarchical  reaction  against  liberal  govern- 
ment was  stronger  than  ever.  Ernest  Augustus  of 
Hannover  arbitrarily  overthrew  the  constitution  he 
had  accepted,  and  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  renounc- 
ing all  his  former  professions,  made  his  land  a  very 
nest  of  absolutism  and  Jesuitism.  In  Prussia,  such 
men  as  Stein,  Gneisenau,  and  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt had  long  lost  their  influence,  while  others  of 
less  personal  renown,  but  of  similar  political  senti- 
ments, were  subjected  to  contemptible  forms  of 
persecution.  In  March,  1835,  Francis  II.  of  Aus- 
tria died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  a  man  of  such  weak  intellect  that  he  was 
in  some  respects  idiotic.  On  June  1840,  Fred- 
erick William  III.  of  Prussia  died,  and  was  also 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  William  IV.,  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  intelligence,  who  had  made 
himself  popular  as  Crown-prince,  and  whose  acces- 
sion the  people  hailed  with  joy,  in  the  enthusiastic 
belief  that  better  days  were  coming.    The  two  dead 
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monarchs,  each  of  whom  had  reigned  43  years,  left 
behind  them  a  better  memory  among  their  people 
than  they  actually  deserved.  They  were  both  weak, 
unstable  and  narrow-minded;  had  they  not  been 
controlled  by  others,  they  would  have  ruined 
Germany ;  but  they  were  alike  of  excellent  per- 
sonal character,  amiable,  and  very  kindly  disposed 
towards  their  subjects  so  long  as  the  latter  were 
perfectly  obedient  and  reverential.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  condition  of  .'\ustria,  for  Mettenich 
remained  the  real  ruler,  as  before.  In  Prussia  a 
few  unimportant  concessions  were  made,  an  am- 
nesty for  political  offenses  was  declared,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  became  the  king's  chosen  associate 
and  much  was  done  for  science  and  art;  but  in 
their  main  hope  of  a  liberal  reorganization  of  the 
government,  the  people  were  bitterly  deceived. 
Frederick  William  IV.  took  no  steps  towards  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution ;  he  made  the  censor- 
ship and  the  supervision  of  the  police  more  severe; 
he  interfered  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  bigoted 
manner  in  the  system  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools  [he  suppressed  Calvinism  and  Luther- 
anism  in  1839  ancl  established  a  new  Evangelical 
church  with  constitution  and  liturgy  of  his  own 
drawing  up] ;  and  all  his  acts  showed  that  his 
policy  was  to  strengthen  his  throne  by  the  support 
of  the  nobility  and  the  civil  service,  without  re- 
gard to  the  just  claims  of  the  people.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  external  quiet  and  order,  the  political 
atmosphere  gradually  became  more  sultry  and  dis- 
turbed. .  .  .  There  were  signs  of  impatience  in  all 
quarters;  various  local  outbreaks  occurred,  and  the 
aspects  were  so  threatening  that  in  February,  1847, 
Frederick  William  IV.  endeavored  to  silence  the 
growing  opposition  by  ordering  the  formation  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  But  the  provinces  were 
represented,  not  the  people,  and  the  measure  only 
emboldened  the  latter  to  clamor  for  a  direct  rep- 
resentation. Thereupon,  the  king  closed  the  Assem- 
bly, after  a  short  session.  ...  In  most  of  the  other 
German  States,  the  situation  was  very  similar; 
everywhere  there  were  elements  of  opposition,  all 
the  more  violent  and  dangerous,  because  they  had 
been  kept  down  with  a  strong  hand  for  so  many 
years." — B.  Taylor,  History  of  Germany,  ch.  37. 
— See   also   Austria:    1815-1835. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Fyffe,  History  of  modern  Europe, 
V.  2,  ch.  5. 

1820-1822.— Congresses  of  Troppau,  Laibach 
and   Verona.     See  Verona,  Congress  of. 

1825-1855. — Growth  of  young  men's  (artisans) 
societies.    See  Y.  M.  C.  A.:    1844-1854. 

1832. — First  railway.  See  Railroads:  1832- 
IQ05- 

1835-1846.— Death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II 
of  Austria. — Accession  of  Ferdinand  I. — Ex- 
tinction of  the  Polish  republic  of  Cracow. — Its 
annexation  to  Austria.     See  Austria:   1815-1846. 

1839-1840. — Turko-Egyptian  question  and  its 
settlement. — Quadruple  Alliance.  See  Turkey: 
1831-1840. 

1840-1850. — Beginnings  of  representative  gov- 
ernment.— Leadership  of  Baden  in  genuine  con- 
stitutional movement. — Reactionary  constitution 
of  1850.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Germany: 
1840-1850, 

1845-1876. — Social  insurance. — Early  organi- 
zations of  miners. — Voluntary  aid  societies.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Germany:    1845-1876. 

1848. — Censorship  of  the  press  made  less 
rigid.     See   Censorship:    Germany. 

1848. — Conditions  contributing  to  political  un- 
rest.— Reform  outbreak. — Overthrow  of  Metter- 
nich's  authority. — The  reform  outbreak  "in  France 


[1848]  spread  far  and  wide  through  Europe,  where 
...  the  seeds  of  revolt  had  been  widelv  sown. 
Outbreaks  occurred  in  Italy,  Poland,  Switzerland 
and  Ireland,  and  in  Germany  the  revolutionary 
fever  burned  hot.  Baden  was  the  first  state  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  a  parliament  and  other  reforms,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  abolish  the  imposts  still  remaining 
from  feudal  times.  The  other  minor  states  fol- 
lowed its  example.  In  Saxony,  Wurtemberg  and 
other  states  class  abuses  were  abolished,  liberals 
given  prominent  positions  under  government,  the 
suffrage  and  the  legislature  reformed,  and  men  of 
liberal  sentiment  summoned  to  discuss  the  forma- 
tion of  new  constitutions.  But  it  was  in  the  great 
despotic  states  of  Germany— Prussia  and  Austria— 
that  the  liberals  gained  the  most  complete  and  im- 
portant victory,  and  went  farthest  in  overthrowing 
autocratic  rule  and  establishing  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  notable  Austrian  statesman  who  had 
been  a  leader  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  who 
had  suppressed  liberalism  in  Italy,  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  was  still,  after  more  than  thirty  years,  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Vienna.  He  controlled  the  policy 
of  Austria;  his  word  was  law  in  much  of  Germany; 
time  had  cemented  his  authority,  and  he  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  Europe  in  maintain- 
ing despotism  and  building  a  dam  against  the  ris- 
ing flood  of  liberal  sentiment.  But  the  hour  of 
the  man  who  had  destroyed  the  work  of  Napoleon 
was  at  hand.  ...  An  incitement  was  needed,  and 
it  came  in  the  news  of  the  Paris  revolution.  .  .  . 
The  old  system  was  evidently  at  an  end.  The 
policy  of  Metternich  could  restrain  the  people  no 
longer." — C.  Morris,  Nations  of  Europe,  pp.  199- 
200.— 5ee  also  Austria:  1848-1849;  Europe;  Mod- 
em: Political  revolution  of  1848. 

1848.  —  Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  See  Jesxhts: 
1769-1871. 

1848  (March). — Revolutionary  outbreaks  in 
Prussia. — Reforms  granted  by  king  of  Prussia. 
— Riot  in  Berlin. — "The  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  whose  near  neighbourhood  and  former 
connexion  with  France  made  them  more  peculiarly 
combustible,  broke  out  with  a  cry  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive reforms;  that  is  to  say,  for  representative 
institutions,  the  passion  for  which  had  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  reform  fever 
which  had  attacked  the  Rhenish  provinces  quickly 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  body  politic.  The  urban 
populace — a  class  in  all  countries  rarely  incited  to 
agitation — took  the  lead.  They  were  headed  by 
the  students.  Breslau,  Kdnigsberg  and  Berlin, 
were  in  violent  commotion.  In  the  month  of 
March,  a  great  open  air  meeting  was  held  at  Ber- 
lin: it  ended  in  a  riot.  ...  A  deputation  from  the 
Rhenish  provinces  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  i8th, 
bearing  a  petition  from  Cologne  to  the  king  for 
reform.  He  promised  to  grant  it.  .  .  .  Finding  he 
could  not  keep  the  movement  in  check,  he  resolved 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  It  was  probably 
the  only  course  open  to  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
his  crown.  .  .  .  The  king  must  have  previously  had 
the  questions  which  were  agitating  Germany  under 
careful  consideration;  for  he  at  once  published  a 
proclamation  embodying  the  whole  of  them:  the 
unity  of  Germany,  by  forming  it  into  a  federal 
state,  with  a  federal  representation;  representative 
institutions  for  the  separate  states ;  a  general  mili- 
tary system  for  all  Germany,  under  one  federal 
banner;  a  German  fleet;  a  tribunal  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  the  states,  and  a  right  for  all  Ger- 
mans to  settle  and  trade  in  any  part  of  Germany 
they  thought  fit;  the  whole  of  Germany  formed 
into  one  customs  union,  and  included  in  the 
Zollverein;    one  system  of  money,  weights,   and 
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measures;    and   the   freedom   of   the   press.     These 
were  the  subjects  touched  upon.  .  .  .  Ihe  popular- 
ity of  the  proclamation  with  the  mob-leaders  was 
unbounded,   and   the   mob   shouted.  •  ■  •  A   crowd 
got  together  at  the  palace  to  express  their  grati- 
tude-   the  king  came   out   of   a  window,  and  was 
loudlv   cheered.     Two   regiments  of   dragoons  un- 
luckily  mistook   the   cheering    for    an   attack,   and 
began  pushing  them  back  by  forcing   their  horses 
forward.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,    as    the    conflict     (it 
conflict  it  could  be  called,  which  was  only  a  bout 
of  which  could  push  hardest)   was  going  forward, 
two  musket-shots  were  fired  by  a  regiment  of  m- 
fantry.      It    appears    that    the    muskets    went    off 
accidentally.     No   one   was  injured   by    them.     It 
is  not  clear  thev   were   not   blank   cartridges;   but 
the  people  took 'fright.     They  imagined  that  there 
was  a   design    to   slaughter    them.      At   once   they 
rushed    to    arms;    barricades   were    thrown    up    m 
every  street.  .  .  .  The  fight  raged  for  fifteen  hours. 
Either  the  king  lost  his  head  when  it  began,  or  the 
troops,   having    their   blood    up,    would    not    stop. 
The  firing  began  at  two  o'clock  on  the   i8th 
of   March   and   the   authorities  succeeded  in   with- 
drawing the  troops  and  stopping  it  the  next  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  they   having  been  during   that 
time   successful    at    all    points.  ...  The    king    put 
out  a  manifesto  at  seven  o'clock,  declaring  that  the 
whole   business  arose  from   an   unlucky   misunder- 
standing between  the  troops  and  the  people,  as  it 
unquestionably  did,  and  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  and  ashamed  of  themselves 
A    general    amnesty    was    proclaimed    for    all 
parties  concerned,  and  orders  were  given  to  form 
at  once  a  burgher  guard  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
military,  who  were  to  be  withdrawn.    A  new  minis- 
try was  appointed,  of  a  liberal  character.  .  .  .  The 
troops  were  marched   out   of   the  town,  and  were 
cheered   by   the   people.  ...  It   is  estimated   that, 
of   the   populace,   about   200  were   killed:    187   re- 
ceived a  public  funeral.  ...  The  king's  object  was 
to  divert  popular  enthusiasm  into  another  channel; 
he  therefore  assumed  the  lead  in  the  regeneration 
of  Germany.    On  the  21st  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
enlarging    on   these   views,   and    rode    through   the 
streets  with  the  proscribed  German  tricolor  on  his 
helmet,  and  was  vociferously  cheered  as  he  passed 
along      Prussia   was   not   the   first  of   the   German 
states   where   the   old    order   of    things   was    over- 
turned.    During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  March, 
Germany    underwent    the    process    of    revolution. 
On   the   3d  of   March  ...  the  new   order  of 
things  .  .  .  began   at  Wiirtemberg.     The   Duke   of 
Hesse-Darmstadt    abdicated.      In    Bavaria,    things 
took  a  more  practical  turn.    The  people  insisted  on 
ihe  dismissal  of  the  king's  mistress,  Lola  Montez: 
she    was    sent    away,   but,    trusting    to    the    king's 
dotage,  she  came  back,  police  or  no  police— was  re- 
ceived  bv    the   king— he   created   her   Countess   of 
Lansfcldt.     This  was  a  climax  to  which  the  people 
were  not   prepared   to  submit.  .  .  .  The   king  was 
compelled   to   expel   her,   to    annul    her   patent    of 
naturalization,  and  resume  the  grant  he  had  made 
of  property  in  her  favour.    This  was  more  than  he 
could    stand,    and    he    shortly    after    abdicated    in 
favour  of  his  heir.     In  Saxony  the  king  gave  way, 
after  his  troops  had  refused  to  act,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  was  established,  and  other  popu- 
lar   demands    granted."— E.    S.    Cayley,    European 
revolutions  of  1S4S,  v.  2:  Germany,  ch,  2. 

Also  in;  C.  E.  Maurice,  Revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1S48-1S49,  ch.  7-  ^,  ^.  , 
1848  (March-September).  —  Election  and 
meeting  of  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort. 
—Resignation  of  the  diet.— Election  of  Arch- 
duke John  to  be  administrator  of  Germany.— 
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Powerlessness  of  the  new  government.— Trou- 
bles  rising  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion.—Outbreak    at    Frankfort.— Setting    in    of 
reaction.— "In  south-western   Germany  the  liberal 
party  set  itself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  ... 
The  Heidelberg  assembly  of  March  5th,  consLsting 
of    the    former    opposition   leaders    in    the    various 
Chambers,  issued  a  call  to  the  German  nation,  and 
chose   a   commission   of   seven   men,   who   were   to 
make    propositions    with    regard    to    a    permanent 
parliament  and   to   summon   a   preliminary  parlia- 
ment  at   Frankfort.     This  preliminary   parliament 
assembled   in   St.   Paul's  church,   March   31st.  .  .  . 
The    majority,    consisting    of    constitutional    mon- 
archists, resolved  that  an  assembly  chosen  by   di- 
rect  vote   of   the   people  .  .  .  should   meet   in   the 
month  of  May,  with  full  and  sovereign  power  to 
frame  a  constitution   for  all  Germany.  .  .  .  These 
measures  did  not  satisfy  the  radical  party,  whose 
leaders  were  Hecker  and  Struve.    As  their  proposi- 
tion to  set  up  a  sovereign  assembly  and  repubhcan- 
ize  Germany,  was  rejected,  they  left  Frankfort,  and 
held   in   the  highlands  of  Baden   popular  meetings 
at  which  they  demanded  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic.     A    Hesse-Darmstadt   corps   under    Fred- 
eric  von   Gagern  .  .  ,  was  sent   to   disperse   them. 
An   engagement   took  place  at   Kandern,  in   which 
Gagern    was   shot,   but   Hecker    and   his   followers 
were  put  to  flight.  ...  The  disturbances  in  Oden- 
wald,  and  in  the  Main  and  Tauber  districts,  once 
the  home  of  the  peasant  war,  were  of  a  different 
description.    There  the  country  people  rose  against 
the    landed    proprietors,    destroyed    the    archives, 
with   the   odious  tithe   and   rental   books,  and  de- 
molished  a   few   castles.     The   Diet,   which   in   the 
meantime  continued  its  illusory  existence,  thought 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  present  difficulties  by  a 
few   concessions.     It  .  .  .  invited   the   governments 
to  send  confidential  delegates  to   undertake,  along 
with  its  members,  a  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
the  confederation.   .  .  .  These  confidential  delegates, 
among   them   the  poet   Uhland  from  Wiirtemberg, 
began  their  work  on  the  30th  of  March.    The  elec- 
tions  for   the   National   .\ssembly   stirred   to    their 
innermost   fibers  the   German   people,  dreaming   of 
the    restoration    of    their    former   greatness.      May 
18     about    320    delegates    assembled    in    the    Im- 
perial   Hall,"  in    the    Romer    (the    Rathhaus),    at 
Frankfort.— 'W.  Muller,  Political   history   of  recent 
times,  sect.  17.— "Rarely  has  any  public  body  con- 
tained so  many  men  of  profound  thought  and  high 
ideals;    rarelv'has   any   public   body    contained   so 
few   members   of   practical   experience;    never   was 
there   a  more   discouraging   failure.     The  assembly 
had   begun   well;   ...  but   soon   came   disappoint- 
ment.    'With   wars  threatening   on   all  sides;   with 
the  mob  spirit  seething  in  every  city ;  with  desper- 
ate efforts,  open  or  secret,  by  the  old  governments 
to   regain   their  power;   with   attempts  throughout 
the     nation,     sometimes     contemptible,     sometimes 
ferocious,    to    abolish    absolutism;    and    with    the 
whole    German    people,    indeed    the    whole    world, 
longing   for   practical    measures,   the   assembly    be- 
came   simply    a    debating    club.      Professors    and 
jurists   discussed,    day    after    day    and    week    after 
week,   their   theories   of   the  state,   of  the   origin   of 
sovereignty,    of    the    nature    of    popular    rights,— 
everything  save  practical  measures  necessary  to  se- 
cure   national    liberty    and    unity.      Soon    sophists, 
satirists,  and  caricaturists  were  at  work,  many  of 
them    doubtless    well    paid    by    the    supporters    of 
absolutism.      Popular    confidence    waned."— A.    D. 
White,  Seven  great  statesmen,  p.  397.— "It  was  de- 
cided that     a     provisional     central     executive 
should   be  created   in   the   place   of   the   Diet,  and 
created,  not  by  the  National  Assembly  m  concert 
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with  the  princes,  but  by  the  National  Assembly 
alone.  June  27,  following  out  the  bold  conception 
of  its  president,  the  assembly  decided  to  appoint  an 
irresponsible  administrator,  with  a  responsible  min- 
istry; and  June  29,  Archduke  John  of  Austria  was 
chosen  Administrator  of  Germany  by  436  votes  out 
of  546.  He  made  his  entry  into  Frankfort  July  11, 
and  entered  upon  his  office  on  the  following  day 
[see  also  Austria:  1848].  The  hour  of  the  Diet 
had  struck,  apparently  for  the  last  time.  It  re- 
signed its  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, and,  after  an  existence  of  32  years,  left  the 
stage  unmourned.  Archduke  John  was  a  popular 
prince,  who  found  more  pleasure  in  the  mountain 
air  of  Tyrol  and  Styria  than  in  the  perfumed  at- 
mosphere of  the  Vienna  court.  But,  as  a  novice  66 
years  of  age,  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  gov- 
erning, and  as  a  thorough  Austrian  he  lacked  a 
heart  for  all  Germany.  The  main  question  for  him 
and  for  the  National  Assembly  was,  what  force 
they  could  apply  in  case  the  individual  governments 
refused  obedience  to  the  decrees  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly.  This  was  the  Achilles's 
heel  of  the  German  revolution.  .  .  .  Orders  were 
issued  by  the  federal  minister  of  war  that  all  the 
troops  of  the  Confederation  should  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  federal  administrator  on  the  6th  of 
August,  but  Prussia  and  Austria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vienna  garrison,  paid  no  attention  to 
these  orders;  Ernest  Augustus,  in  Hanover,  suc- 
cessfully set  his  hard  head  against  them,  and  only 
the  lesser  states  obeyed.  .  .  .  There  certainly  was 
no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  than  by  the 
formation  of  a  parliamentary  arniy.  .  .  .  One 
humiliation  was  submitted  to  after  another,  while 
the  Assembly,  busying  itself  for  months  with  a 
theoretical  question,  as  if  it  were  a  juristic  faculty, 
entered  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  German  people.  The  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question,  which  had  just  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  its  existence,  was  the  first  matter  of 
a»iy  importance  to  manifest  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  central  administration  and  the  separate 
governments;  and  it  opened,  as  well,  a  dangerous 
gulf  in  the  Assembly  itself.  The  question  at  issue 
was  one  of  succession  [see  Denmark:  1848-1862]. 
.  .  .  The  Estates  of  the  duchies  [Schleswig  and 
Holstein]  established  a  provisional  government,  ap- 
plied at  Frankfort  for  the  admission  of  Schleswig 
into  the  German  confederation,  and  besought  armed 
assistance  both  there  and  at  Berlin.  The  prelimi- 
nary parliament  [this  having  occurred  in  April,  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly]  ap- 
proved the  application  of  Schleswig  for  admission, 
and  commissioned  Prussia,  in  conjunction  with 
the  loth  army  corps  of  the  Confederation,  to  oc- 
cupy Schleswig  and  Holstein.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  1848,  General  Wrangel  crossed  the  Eider  as 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederation;  and 
on  the  23d,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sclileswig- 
Holstein  troops,  he  drove  the  Danes  out  of  the 
Danewerk.  On  the  following  day  the  Danes  were 
defeated  at  Oeversee  by  the  loth  army  corps,  and 
all  Schleswig-Holstein  was  free.  Wrangel  entered 
Jutland  and  imposed  a  war  tax  of  3,000,000  thalers 
(about  52,250,000).  He  meant  to  occupy  this 
province  until  the  Danes — who,  owing  to  the  in- 
excusable smallness  of  the  Prussian  navy,  were  in 
a  position  unhindered  to  injure  the  commerce  of 
the  Baltic — had  indemnified  Prussia  for  her  losses; 
but  Prussia,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  commerce,  and  intimidated  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Eng- 
land, recalled  her  troops,  and  concluded  an  armis- 
tice at  Malmb,  in  Sweden,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust.    All  measures  of  the  provisional  government 


were  pronounced  invalid;  a  common  government 
for  the  duchies  was  to  be  appointed,  one  half  by 
Denmark,  and  the  other  by  the  German  confedera- 
tion; the  Schleswig  troops  were  to  be  separated 
from  those  of  Holstein ;  and  the  war  was  not  to  be 
renewed  before  the  ist  of  April,  1849— i.  e.,  not  in 
the  winter,  a  time  unfavorable  for  the  Danes. 
This  treaty  was  unquestionably  no  masterpiece  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussians.  All  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  conquered  Danes.  ...  It  was 
not  merely  the  radicals  who  urged,  if  not  the  final 
rejection,  at  least  a  provisional  cessation  of  the 
armistice,  and  the  countermanding  of  the  order  to 
retreat.  ...  A  bill  to  that  effect,  "demanded  by  the 
honor  of  Germany,  had  scarcely  been  passed  by  the 
majority,  on  the  5th  of  September,  when  the  mod- 
erate party  reflected  that  such  action,  involving  a 
breach  with  Prussia,  must  lead  to  civil  war  and 
revolution,  and  call  into  play  the  wildest  passions 
of  the  already  excited  people.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  previous  vote  was  rescinded,  and  the  armis- 
tice of  Malmo  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  after  the 
most  excited  debates,  September  i6th.  This  gave 
the  radicals  a  welcome  opportunity  to  appeal  to 
the  fists  of  the  lower  classes,  and  imitate  the  June 
outbreak  of  the  social  democrats  in  Paris.  ...  A 
collision  ensued  [September  18]  ;  barricades  were 
erected,  but  were  carried  by  the  troops  without 
much  bloodshed.  .  .  .  General  Auerswald  and 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  riding  on  horseback  near  the 
city,  were  followed  by  a  mob.  They  took  refuge  in 
a  gardener's  house  on  the  Bornheimer-heide,  but 
were  dragged  out  and  murdered  with  the  most  dis- 
graceful atrocities.  Thereupon  the  city  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege,  all  societies  were  forbid- 
den, and  strong  measures  were  taken  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  March  revolution  had 
passed  its  season,  and  reaction  was  again  begin- 
ning to  bloom.  .  .  .  Reaction  drew  moderate  men 
to  its  side,  and  then  used  them  as  stepping-stones 
to  immoderation." — W.  Miiller,  Political  history  of 
recent  times,  sect.  17. 

Also  in:  A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  18 1}- 
iSs2,  ch.  53. — E.  F.  Henderson,  Short  history  of 
Germany. — H.  Perris,  Germany  and  the  German 
emperor. — J.  A.  R  Marriott  and  C.  G.  Robertson, 
Evolution  of  Prussia. — H.  G.  von  Treitschke,  His- 
tory of  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1848-1849. — Revolutionary  risings  in  Austria 
and  Hungary. — Bombardment  of  Vienna. — War 
in  Hungary. — Abdication  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand.— Accession  of  Francis  Joseph.  See  Aus- 
tria:   1848-1840. 

1848-1850. — Prussian  national  assembly,  and 
its  dissolution. — Work  and  the  failure  of  the 
national  assembly  of  Frankfort. — Refusal  of  the 
imperial  crown  by  king  of  Prussia. — End  of  the 
movement  for  Germanic  unity. — "The  elections 
for  the  new  Prussian  Constituent  Assembly  .  .  . 
were  to  take  place  May  i.  The  Prussian  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  to  meet  May  22.  The  Prus- 
sian people,  under  the  new  election  law,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  have  quietly  chosen  a  body  of 
competent  representatives;  but  the  revolutionary 
party  thought  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
ax  and  the  musket.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Berlin,  from 
March  to  October,  were  .  .  .  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob.  .  .  .  The  newly-elected  Prussian  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  opened  by  the  king.  May  21. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  first  resolutions  proceeded  from 
Behrend  of  the  Extreme  Left.  'The  Assembly  rec- 
ognizes the  revolution,  and  declares  that  the  com- 
batants who  fought  at  the  barricades,  on  March 
18  and  19,  merit  the  thanks  of  the  country.'  .  .  . 
The  motion  was  rejected.  On  issuing  from  the 
building  into  the  street,  after  the  sitting,  the  mem- 
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bers  who  had  voted  against  it,  were  received  by  the 
mob  with  threats  and  insults.  ...  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Behrend  resolution,  the  arsenal  was  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  laborers.  The  burgher-guard 
were  not  prepared,  and  made  a  feeble  defense. 
There  was  a  great  riot.  The  building  was  stormed 
and  partially  plundered.  .  .  .  The  sketch  of  a  con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  king  was  now  laid  before 
the  Assembly.  It  provided  two  Chambers — a  House 
of  Lords,  and  a  House  of  Commons.  The  last  to 
be  elected  by  the  democratic  electoral  law ;  the 
first  to  consist  of  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  house 
in  their  own  right,  and,  in  addition,  60  members 
from  the  wealthiest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  selected 
by  the  king,  their  office  hereditary.  This  constitu- 
tion was  immediately  rejected.  On  the  rejection  of 
the  constitution  the  ministry  Camphausen  resigned. 
.  .  .  The  Assembly,  elected  exclusively  to  frame  a 
constitution,  instead  of  performing  its  duty  .  .  . 
attempted  to  legislate,  with  despotic  power,  on  sub- 
jects over  which  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  As  the 
drama  drew  nearer  its  close,  the  Assembly  becarne 
more  open  in  its  intention  to  overthrow  the  mon- 
archy. On  October  12  discussions  began  upon  a 
resolution  to  strike  from  the  king's  title  the  words, 
'By  the  grace  of  God,'  and  to  abolish  all  titles  of 
nobility  and  distinctions  of  rank.  The  Assembly 
building,  during  the  sitting,  was  generally  sur- 
rounded by  threatening  crowds.  ...  Of  course, 
during  this  period  business  was  suspended,  and 
want,  beggary,  and  drunkenness,  as  well  as  lawless 
disorder,  increased.  .  .  .  Berlin  was  now  thor- 
oughly tired  of  street  tumults  and  the  horn  of  the 
burgher-guard.  .  .  .  The  Prussian  troops  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  were 
now  placed  under  General  Wrangel.  ...  He  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  encircle  the  city  with  the 
25,000  troops.  At  the  same  time,  a  cabinet  order 
of  the  king  (September  21)  named  a  new  ministry. 
...  At  this  moment,  the  revolution  over  all  Eu- 
rope was  nearly  exhausted.  Cavaignac  had  put 
down  the  June  insurrection.  The  Prussian  flag 
waved  above  the  flag  of  Germany.  ...  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  Count  Brandenburg  stated  to  the  Assembly 
that  the  king  had  requested  him  to  form  a  new 
ministry.  ...  On  the  same  day,  Count  Branden- 
burg, with  his  colleagues,  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the 
Prussian  National  Assembly,  and  announced  his 
desire  to  read  a  message  from  his  Majesty  the 
King.  .  .  .  'As  the  debates  are  no  longer  free  in 
Berlin,  the  Assembly  is  hereby  adjourned  to  No- 
vember 27.  It  will  then  meet,  and  thereafter  hold 
its  meetings,  not  in  Berlin,  but  in  Brandenburg' 
(fifty  miles  from  Berlin).  After  reading  the  mes- 
sage. Count  Brandenburg,  his  colleagues,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Risht  retired.  .  .  .  The  Assem- 
bly .  .  .  adjourned,  and  met  again  in  the  evening. 
...  On  November  10,  the  Assembly  met  again. 
Their  debates  were  interrupted  by  General  Wrangel, 
who  had  entered  Berlin  by  the  Brandenburg  gate, 
at  the  head  of  25,000  troops.  ...  An  officer  from 
General  Wrangel  entered  the  hall  and  politely  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  orders  to  disperse  the 
Assembly.  The  members  submitted,  and  left  the 
hall.  ...  An  order  was  now  issued  dissolving  the 
burgher-guard.  On  the  12th,  Berlin  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege.  .  .  .  During  the  state  of  siege, 
the  Assembly  met  again  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  von  Unruh.  A  body  of  troops  entered  the 
hall,  and  commanded  the  persons  present  to  leave 
it.  President  von  Unruh  declared  he  could  not 
consistently  obey  the  order.  There  was,  he  said,  no 
power  higher  than  the  Assembly.  The  soldiers  did 
not  fire  on  him,  or  cut  him  down  with  their  sabers; 
but  good-naturedly  lifted  his  chair  with  him  in  it. 


and  gently  deposited  both  in  the  street.  ...  On 
November  27,  Count  Brandenburg  went  to  Bran- 
denburg to  open  the  Assembly ;  but  he  could  not 
find  any.  It  had  split  into  two  parts.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  longer  a  quorum.  Thus  the  Prussian  Na- 
tional Assembly  disappeared.  On  December  5,  ap- 
peared a  royal  decree,  dissolving  the  National 
Assembly.  .  .  .  Then  appeared  a  provisional  octro- 
yirte  electoral  law,  for  the  election  of  two  Cham- 
bers. .  .  .  The  new  Chambers  met  February  26, 
1849.  .  .  .  Prussia  had  thus  closed  the  revolution 
of  1848,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Bismarck 
was  elected  member  of  the  Second  Chamber." 
Meantime,  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  "the  great 
question,  .Austria's  position  with  regard  to  the  new 
Germany,  came  up  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
1848.  Among  many  propositions,  we  mention 
three:  I.  .Austria  should  abandon  her  German  prov- 
inces. ...  II.  Austria  should  remain  as  a  separate 
whole,  with  all  her  provinces.  .  .  .  III.  The  Aus- 
trian plan.  All  the  German  States,  and  all  the 
Austrian  provinces  (German  and  non-German), 
should  be  united  into  one  gigantic  empire  .  .  .  with 
Austria  at  the  head.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  debates 
went  on  upon  the  questions:  What  shall  be  the 
form,  and  who  shall  be  the  chief  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Prussian-Germany?  Among  the  various 
propositions  (all  rejected)  were  the  following:  I.  A 
Directory  consisting  of  .Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony,  II.  The  King  of  Prussia 
and  Emperor  of  Austria  to  alternate  in  succession 
every  six  years,  as  emperor.  III.  A  chief  magis- 
tracy, to  which  every  German  citizen  might  aspire. 
IV.  Revival  of  the  old  Bundestag,  with  certain  im- 
provements. On  January  23,  1840,  the  resolution 
that  one  of  the  reigning  German  princes  should  be 
elected,  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  was 
adopted  (258  against  211).  As  it  was  plain  the 
throne  could  be  offered  to  no  one  but  Prussia,  this 
was  a  breach  between  the  Parliament  and  Austria. 
.  .  .  The  first  reading  of  the  constitution  was  com- 
pleted, February  3,  184Q.  The  middle  and  smaller 
German  States  declared  themselves  ready  to  accept 
it,  but  the  kingdoms  remained  silent.  .  .  .  The  real 
question  before  the  Parliament  was,  whether  Prus- 
sia or  Austria  should  be  leader  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
On  March  27,  the  hereditability  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  four.  On  March  28,  the  constitution,  with 
the  democratic  electoral  law,  universal  suffrage,  the 
ballot,  and  the  suspensive  veto,  was  voted  and  ac- 
cepted. .  .  .  President  Simson  then  called  the  name 
of  each  member  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  the 
Emperor." — T.  S.  Fay,  Three  Germany's,  eh.  26. — 
"The  Assembly  chose  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  to  be  German  Emoeror,  and  a  delegation 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Parliament  went  to 
Berlin  and  solemnly  offered  him  the  crown.  The 
gift  was  utterly  refused,  and  soon  the  world  was 
informed  that  the  King  could  not  take  it  from  the 
people,  that  it  must  come  from  their  rulers.  To 
the  national  parUament  this  was  a  killing  blow." — 
A.  D,  White,  Sei'en  great  statesmen,  p.  308. — "Fred- 
erick William  still  dallied  for  a  while  with  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  summoned  all  the  governments 
to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Frankfort  to  discuss 
the  matter — a  summons  which  not  one  of  them 
obeyed.  Austria,  meanwhile,  had  withdrawn  her 
delegates;  declaring  that  never  would  she  bow  to 
foreign  legislation,  never  would  her  emperor  sub- 
ordinate himself  to  another  prince.  'For  us,  the 
national  assembly  no  longer  exists,' — so  wrote  her 
ministers  4n  an  official  note  to  Berlin.  At  this 
very  time,  the  Prussian  lower  house  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution.  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg 
seemed  wavering ;  while  the  national  assembly  sent 
out  its  demand  for  recognition  almost  in  the  form 
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of  an  ultimatum.  Frederick  William  came  forward 
now  with  a  categorical  refusal  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. ...  He  summoned  a  conference  to  Berlin  of 
such  governments  as  might  care,  in  view  of  the  mis- 
taken steps  that  the  national  assembly  had  taken, 
and  seemed  inclined  still  to  take,  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  the  nation.  'The  Prussian 
government,'  so  ran  the  circular  note,  'cannot  con- 
ceal the  scantiness  of  the  hope,  that  the  national 
assembly  will  lend  its  hand  to  altering  the  consti- 
tution on  which  it  has  determined.  .  .  .  Not  un- 
naturally, the  political  agitation  spread  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  members  of  Parliament.  ...  In 
Dresden,  where  the  dissolution  of  the  chambers  and 
a  ministerial  crisis  had  brought  excitement  to  the 
highest  pitch,  the  government,  on  the  third  of  May, 
forbade  a  projected  parade  in  honor  of  the  national 
constitution.  ...  In  the  Palatinate,  and  in  Baden 
also,  the  existing  governments  were  displaced.  .  .  . 
Prussia  withdrew  her  delegates  [from  the  Assem- 
bly], after  a  vote  had  been  passed  that  her  inter- 
ference in  Saxony  had  been  an  unwarrantable 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  conduct  of  affairs  came 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals.  The 
feeling  gained  ground,  among  the  more  moderate 
elements,  that  they  had  no  longer  any  positive 
policy  to  defend.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1849,  sixty- 
five  members,  including  in  their  number  almost  all 
whose  names  had  given  brilliancy  to  the  assembly, 
seceded  in  a  body — declaring  their  unwillingness  to 
sunder  the  last  legal  ties  between  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  Germany,  and  to  foster  civil  war. 
Among  them,  was  old  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,  who, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  had  sung  of  a  united 
Germany  which  he  was  never  to  see.  Bereft  of  its 
sanest  members,  the  Parliament  ran  riot  with  its 
revolutionary  ideas.  The  number  necessary  for  a 
quorum  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
a  hundred.  The  place  of  meeting  was  moved  from 
Frankfort  to  Stuttgart,  for  no  other  apparent  pur- 
pose than  to  be  nearer  to  the  disaffected  district. 
...  It  was  given  its  quietus  [by  the  government 
of  Wiirtemburg]  by  being  forced  to  disperse  by 
soldiers  with  drawn  swords  [June  18,  1840]. 
Thirteen  months  had  the  Parliament  as  a  whole 
been  in  session,  and  its  immediate  results  were  ab- 
solutely nil;  though  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  delib- 
erations, and  even  its  mistakes,  made  it  easier  for 
the  next  generation  to  realize  the  dream  of  national 
unity." — E.  F.  Henderson,  Short  history  of  Ger- 
many, V.  2,  pp.  365-369. — By  the  Fall  of  1850  the 
revolution  had  been  everywhere  beaten  down. — See 
also  Austria:  1848-1850. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Fyffe,  History  of  modern  Europe, 
V.  3,  ch.  2. — H.  von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the  German 
empire,  v.  1-2,  bk.  2-5. 

1848-1862. — Opening  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question. — War  with  Denmark.  See  Den- 
mark:  1848-1862. 

1848-1918. — Organization  of  trade  unions.  See 
Labor  organization:    1848-1918. 

1849-1917. — Electoral  law. — Indirect  election 
and  public  balloting  under  control  of  aris- 
tocracy.— Three  class  system. — Failure  of  at- 
tempts to  liberalize  Prussia.  See  Suffrage, 
Manhood:    Germany:    1849-1017. 

1850. — Triumph  of  absolutism. — Bismarck's 
earlier  career. — His  reactionary  tendencies. — 
"Everywhere  absolutism  seemed  triumphant.  Dur- 
ing this  long,  dreary  period  many  of  the  noblest 
Germans  yielded  to  discouragement  and  departed 
for  other  countries, — especially  for  America ;  and, 
among  these,  Francis  Lieber,  Carl  Follen,  and  Carl 
Schurz, — all  of  them  destined  to  render  high  service 
to  the  United  States.  In  Germany  there  seemed 
no  hope.     In  every   part  of  the  country  men  of 


the  purest  character  were  in 


prison  or  in  hiding; 


the  old  tyranny  loomed  up  more  threatening  than 
ever;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  at  the  vcrv"  worst 
when    constitutional    hberty    and    national    unity 
seemed    at   the    last   gasp,   that   there   appeared,— 
apparently  to  make  a  complete  end   of  them,— a 
young    apostle    of    reaction,    absolutism,    and    dis- 
union. Otto  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen.    His  quali- 
ties came  from  far.    The  family  name  and  history 
show    that    his   ancestors   were   frontiersmen, liv- 
ing in  the  lower  Elbe  region  of  Germany,  perhaps 
on   the   'mark;   or   border,   of   the   bishops   trying 
to  maintain  their  footing  there,  or,  as  sundry  an- 
tiquarians insbt,   on   the   local   border   marked   by 
the  little  river  Biese:— hence  the  name,  Bischoff's 
mark,    or    perhaps    Biesemark,    which    became    in 
popular  speech   Bismarck.  ...  In   his   'Reflections 
and  Reminiscences,'  dictated  late  in  life,  he  declares 
that  he  became  in  his  school  da.vs  a  pantheist  and 
a  republican;  but  a  moderating  influence  upon  him 
appears  to  have  been  now  exerted  by  a  small  knot 
of  New  England   students,   the   foremost   of  these 
being  John  Lothrop  Motley.  .  .  .  Gradually  there 
came  a  new  evolution  in  his  religious  and  political 
theories.      Cynical    and    caustic    as    he    frequently 
was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  hon- 
est   change.      The    political    change    was    entirely 
natural:   it   was  the  reaction   which  came  over  so 
many  sound,  strong  minds  as  they  reflected  upon 
the  follies,  the  crimes,  the  cruelties,  the  idiocy,  and 
the  nauseous  cant  of  the  Revolution  in  France  and 
of  the  various  attempts  at  mob  rule  in  Germany. 
.  .  .  Thereby   all   his   original   tendencies   to    reac- 
tion were  strengthened;  the  history  of  Prussia,  in- 
cluding especially   the  work   of  the   Great  Elector 
and  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  he  had  always 
revered,  took  on  yet  deeper  meanings  for  him,  and 
he  became  known  among  his  friends  as  a  desperate 
reactionary.     To  end  this  period  came  a  series  of 
events   which    opened   to   him   a   new   career.  .  .  . 
There  had  been   created  eight   provincial  Diets  in 
Prussia,  petty  assemblies  where  local  affairs  might 
be   discussed   by   the  squirearchy,   not   in   a   legis- 
lative, but  in  an  advisory  way;  and  in  1847  Fred- 
erick William  IV,  yielding  to  the  pressure  for  some 
sort    of   central   deliberative   assembly,   had   called 
a  United  Diet  at  Berlin,  made  up   of   representa- 
tives  from   these   local   assemblies.     To  this   came 
Bismarck.      Nothing    could    be    more    unpromising 
than   this   entrance   of   his   into   politics.     He  had 
not   been  elected  to   this  legislature,  but,  the  per- 
son chosen  being  ill,  the  young  squire  went  as  a 
substitute;  nothing  was  expected  of  him:   he  tells 
us  that   at  his   first  election  speech  he  was  pelted 
with  stones,  and  the  only  recorded  parliamentary 
speech  of  his  at  that  period  was  a  protest  in  a  lit- 
tle provincial  assembly  'against  the  excessive  con- 
sumption of  tallow  in  an  almshouse.'    Yet  it  should 
be  noted  that,  although  widely  considered  a  mere 
noisy    declaimer,    he    had    already    shown    himself 
something    better.     He   had   seen   the   necessity    of 
improving  the  procedure  in  certain  courts  and  had 
drawn  up  a  project  of  reforms  which  showed  pa- 
triotic purpose  and  constructive  power.    But  noth- 
ing of  this  better  side  of  his  activity  was  known 
beyond  a  very  limited  circle;  and  during  the  first 
part  of  the  session  he  seemed  to  make  no  impres- 
sion.    Not  until  larger  politics  were  discussed,  did 
he  begin  making  known  his  views  to  better  pur- 
pose;   then   his   fellow-members,   and,   indeed,   the 
world  outside,  began  listening  to  him.    His  oratory 
was  wretched,  but  his  perseverance  was  invincible. 
Never  was  there  a  more  defiant   reactionary.     He 
held    fast    to    the    divine   origin    of    kingly    right; 
on  constitutionalism  he  poured  contempt;  Prussia, 
in  his  view,  had  become  powerful  under  men  like 
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the  Great  Elector  and  Frederick  the  Great, — rul- 
ers with  a  rod  of  iron, — and  it  could  only  remain 
powerful  under  absolutism.  ...  In  the  Prussian 
Diet,  Bismarck,  even  while  merely  a  substitute 
deputy,  won  speedy  recognition  as  a  leader.  On 
the  claims  of  the  people  to  be  represented,  on  the 
ballot  box  as  a  means  of  choosing  legislators,  on 
the  decision  of  state  questions  by  majorities,  on  es- 
tablishing periodical  sessions,  he  poured  contempt 
constantly  and  loudly;  Frederick  the  Great  was 
still  his  ideal:  not  the  Parliament,  but  the  Army, 
was  to  uplift  the  country.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
bark  worse  than  bite.  Worse  than  his  talk  was 
his  action.  Never  was  intriguer  more  persistent. 
Night  and  day,  when  not  stirring  up  resistance  to 
constitutionalism  in  the  Diet,  he  was  rallying  his 
friends  on  the  lower  Elbe,  or  at  Potsdam,  or  at 
Berlin,  against  all  efforts  for  constitutional  liberty, 
whether  rational  or  irrational.  ...  In  palaces  and 
in  barracks,  he  urged,  with  shrewd  plans  and  bitter 
taunts,  the  most  desperate  measures,  and,  at  last, 
seemed  successful ;  for,  with  the  king's  permission, 
Marshal  Wrangel,  a  tough  swaggering  old  soldier, 
turned  the  Prussian  Diet  out  of  doors.  Even  this 
did  not  satisfy  Bismarck;  he  showed  disappoint- 
ment that  there  had  been  no  bloodshed ;  his  wish 
was  that  a  lesson  should  be  written  in  blood  which 
would  last  for  a  generation,  and  his  favorite  plan 
was  to  stir  the  mob  to  madness  and  then  to  crush 
it  with  the  army.  There  was  no  need  of  blood- 
shed. The  people  at  large  were  tired  of  talk  and 
sick  with  uncertainty; — and.  beside  that,  the  king 
had  won  them  over  by  again  swallowing  his  feudal 
formulas,  granting  a  fairly  good  constitution,  and 
calling  a  new  election.  To  the  new  Prussian  Diet 
thus  called  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  gratefully 
sent  a  reactionary  majority,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
— at  last  as  a  full  member— came  Bismarck.  .  .  . 
The  old  federation  having  evaporated  into  thin 
air  during  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  na- 
tional parliament  then  established  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  gone  to  pieces  at  Frankfort  and  Stutt- 
gart, chaos  came  again." — A.  D.  White,  Seven  great 
statesmftt,  pp.  309,  404,  409,  411,  413-415. — See 
also  Austria:    1840-1850. 

1850-1851.  —  Three  Kings'  Alliance.  —  Break- 
down of  the  Prussian  union. — Gradual  domina- 
tion of  Austria  over  Prussia. — Oua"el  over  the 
problem  of  Hesse-Cassel. — Humiliation  of  01- 
miitz. — Dresden  conference. — Frederick  William 
now  aimed  at  creating  a  German  confederation 
■with  Prussia  taking  the  leadership.  He  was  sec- 
onded in  his  efforts  by  Saxony  and  Hanover  with 
whom  he  formed,  on  May  26,  1840.  the  Dreikbnigs- 
bundniss  or  "alliance  of  three  kings."  Many  of 
the  les?er  states  joined  this  union  but  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Austria  and  the  refusal  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg  to  become  members  finally  caused  its 
destruction.  When  the  growing  strength  of  Aus- 
tria became  apparent  the  kings  withdrew  from  the 
Prussian  union  "The  breakdown  of  the  'Three 
Kings'  Alliance,'  in  default  of  which  the  'Union' 
practically  shrank  to  a  league  between  Prussia 
and  the  petty  States,  encouraged  Schwarzenberg 
[Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg,  Austrian  foreign  min- 
ister], v,hose  hands  were  now  comparatively  free, 
to  press  his  own  notions  of  federal  reconstruction. 
For,  while  treating  the  Germanic  Confederation  as 
still  in  existence,  he  proposed  changes  in  its  scheme 
not  less  drastic  than  those  which  Radowitz  [Prus- 
sian statesman]  had  in  view.  [On  February  27, 
1850,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony  and  Hanover 
also  devised  a  scheme  of  confederation,  the  "Four 
Kings'  Alliance."]  .  .  .  Austria's  presidency  over 
the  new  directon.'  was  not  mentioned  either  in 
Schwarzenberg's  proposals,  or  in  the  Four  Kings' 


Draft;  but  it  was  understood  to  be  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  the  inclusion  of  the  whole 
Austrian  monarchy  in  the  reconstructed  Confedera- 
tion. ...  It  may  be  noted  that  at  the  Customs 
Conference  held  at  Cassel,  July-Xovember,  1850, 
Austria  succeeded  in  preventing  an  understanding 
between  Prussia  and  the  south-western  States,  and 
that  in  the  following  year  the  first  step  in  Bruck's 
great  plan  of  commercial  policy  was  taken  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Customs  Union,  referred  to 
above,  between  .Austria  and  Hungary.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding .  .  .  the  renewed  lukewarmness  of 
King  Frederick  William  IV  towards  the  'Union' 
scheme  and  the  exceptions  taken  to  it  by  some  of 
the  Prussian  Conservatives,  such  as  their  parlia- 
mentary protagonist  Stahl,  and  Bismarck — Rado- 
witz persisted.  On  March  20,  1850,  the  Erfurt 
Parliament  opened.  .  .  .  But  now  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV  made  it  clear  that  he  lacked  the  courage, 
and  lost  the  desire,  to  pit  himself  against  Austria 
and  the  four  royal  Governments,  with  no  support 
but  that  of  the  petty  States.  .  .  .  Schwarzenberg, 
with  heightened  self-confidence,  now  quite  openly 
pursued  his  plan  of  reestablishing  the  old  Con- 
federation and  its  Diet.  .  .  .  Though  these  manteu- 
vres  were  resented  by  Frederick  William  IV,  his 
desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Em- 
peror of  .Austria  induced  him  to  arrange  a  per- 
sonal interview  between  them  at  Teplitz  (Septem- 
ber 8)  and  to  receive  acquiescently  a  letter  from 
the  Tsar  urging  him  to  adhere  to  the  Austrian  alli- 
ance. .  .  .  Thus  matters  stood,  when  a  consti- 
tutional quarrel  arose  in  the  very  heart  of  Ger- 
many, which  seemed  precisely  calculated  to  bring 
the  political  conflict  between  the  two  Great  Pow- 
ers to  an  issue:  since  on  this  occasion  the  terri- 
torial sovereign  [Elector  Frederick  William  of 
Hesse-Cassel]  and  his  Minister  [Hassenpflug),  sup- 
ported by  Austria,  stood  opposed  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  the  civil  and  military 
servants  of  the  State,  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
population,  who  were  warm  adherents  of  Prussia 
and  her  German  policy.  .  .  .  The  Elector's  sub- 
jects regarded  the  appointment  of  this  avowed  re- 
actionary [Hassenpflug]  as  an  open  defiance  of 
their  rights  and  aspirations.  .  .  .  The  machinery  of 
government  in  the  electorate  speedily  came  to  a 
deadlock;  the  Elector  quitted  his  capital,  and 
none  of  the  state  officials  would  obey  the  hated 
Minister  when  he  attempted  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  After  a  fruitless  struggle  to  obtain 
supplies,  Hassenpflug  accordingly  appealed  to  the 
so-called  Exceptional  Law  passed  by  the  Diet  in 
1832,  but  revoked  by  it  in  March,  1848,  and,  after 
proclaiming  martial  law  in  the  electorate,  and  be- 
ing in  return  indicted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Es- 
tates on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  appeared  with 
the  Elector  at  Frankfort  to  present  his  case.  The 
Diet  at  once  took  preliminary  measures  towards  a 
Federal  execution,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  officers  in  the  electoral 
army  (September).  On  the  other  hand,  the  pride 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  shrank  from  entering  the 
old  Confederation  at  such  a  moment  in  order  to 
defeat  the  action  of  Austria  at  the  Diet;  and  he 
had  probaTjly  no  desire  to  pose  there  as  defender 
of  the  Hesse-Cassel  Constitution.  There  accord- 
ingly remained  only  the  alternative  of  meeting  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Diet,  which  was  still 
legally  incompetent,  by  force.  This  was  the 
course  advocated  by  Radowitz,  who  was  at  this 
very  time  (September  2g,  1S50)  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  .Affairs.  If  he  could  persuade  his 
master  to  stand  firm,  the  destinies  of  Prussia  and 
Germany  seemed  to  lie  in  his  hands.  But  such 
was  not  to  be  the  case,  even  though  the  eleventh 
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hour  seemed  to  have  passed;  for  on  October  ii 
at  Bregenz  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Wiirtemberg  agreed  on  putting  an  army  of  200,- 
000  men  into  the  tield,  and  on  both  sides  troops 
were  moving  towards  the  Hessian  frontier.  Mean- 
while, King  Frederick  William  IV  was  still  hesi- 
tating; and  on  October  15  Count  Brandenburg, 
still  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  was  sent 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Tsar  at  Warsaw, 
whither  he  was  speedily  followed  by  Prince  Schwar- 
zcnberg.  From  Brandenburg's  reports  it  is  clear 
that  the  Tsar,  though  mainly  interested  in  settling 
the  Danish  Succession  question,  and  generally  desir- 
ous of  promoting  a  good  understanding  between 
the  German  Great  Powers,  insisted  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  which 
would  of  course  be  entitled  to  send  troops  into 
Hesse-Cassel  on  the  requisition  of  the  Elector. 
Brandenburg  waived  the  proposal  of  a  German 
popular  representation,  and  agreed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy  into  the  Con- 
federation— in  other  words,  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  policy  of  the  Union.  But,  on  his  return 
to  Berlin  (October  31),  he  found  the  capital  and 
the  country  aflame  with  indignation  at  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Confederation,  the  arrogance  of  Aus- 
tria, the  impudence  of  Bavaria  (of  whose  troops 
the  army  of  execution  in  Hesse  was  mainly  to  con- 
sist), and  the  audacious  obstinacy  of  the  Elector 
and  HassenpfJug.  King  Frederick  William's  pride 
was  touched;  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  the 
Federal  Execution  in  Hesse,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  news  that  6000  Bavarian  troops  had  occupied 
Hanau,  Prussian  troops  were  ordered  to  occupy 
both  Fulda  and  Cassel." — A.  W.  Ward,  Revolution 
and  reaction  in  Germany  and  Austria  {Cambridge 
modern  history,  v.  11,  Growth  of  nationalities,  pp. 
222-224,  227-220). — "Meanwhile,  popular  opinion 
in  Berlin  and  the  country,  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  ministerial  discussions,  awaited  some  vigor- 
ous action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  .  .  . 
On  November  4  an  Austrian  despatch  arrived  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian  troops 
from  the  electorate,  and  an  intimation  from  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  Tsar  would  regard  a  refusal 
of  this  demand  as  a  casus  belli.  On  the  evening 
of  November  5,  Manteuffel  [Prussian  foreign  min- 
ister succeeding  Radowitz],  believing  war  to  be  now 
inevitable,  whether  the  Prussian  Government 
wished  it  or  not,  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 
the  King  to  issue,  after  all,  orders  for  the  mo- 
bilisation of  the  army,  though  accompar^ied  by  a 
declaration  that  the  measure  was  defensive  only. 
Much  enthusiasm  marked  the  carrying  out  of  this 
measure,  which  was  published  on  November  6, 
while  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Austria  were 
still  in  progress.  Still,  every  effort  was  made  on 
the  Prussian  side  to  avoid  an  actual  collision. 
...  On  November  q,  .  .  .  the  King  approved  a 
despatch  in  which  his  Government  gave  way  as 
to  the  Union  (it  was  practically  dissolved  on  No- 
vember IS,)  [1850],  and  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral occupation  of  Hesse-Cassel  merely  demanded 
a  joint  undertaking  as  to  its  object  and  duration 
on  the  part  of  Austria  and  her  allies,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  occupation  of  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary routes  in  the  electorate  by  Prussian  troops. 
Even  to  this  last  concession,  evidently  designed  to 
save  Prussia's  honour,  Schwarzenberg  demurred; 
and  once  more  a  crisis  seemed  at  hand.  ...  At  the 
last  moment,  King  Frederick  William  persuaded 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  approve  a  personal 
interview  between  Schwarzenberg  and  Manteuf- 
fel for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  at  issue.  .  .  . 
On  the  evening  of  November  28  Schwarzenberg  and 
Manteuffel  met  at  Olmiitz,  and  on  the  following 


day  they  agreed  upon  a  'punctuation,'  of  which 
the  substance  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  As  is 
remarked  by  Sybel,  on  whose  masterly  account  of 
these  transactions  any  attempt  to  put  the  sub- 
stance of  them  into  a  small  compass  must  base  it- 
self, Manteuffel,  who  had  long  opposed  the  Union 
and  who  detested  the  Hessian  rebellion,  besides 
being  perfectly  content  to  let  the  King  of  Den- 
mark deal  as  he  would  with  Holstein  and  the  Suc- 
cession, might  have  asked  Schwarzenberg.  'what 
is  there  really  in  dispute  between  us?'  Since  it 
was  certainly  not  Manteuffel's  fault  that  Prussia 
had  drifted  into  her  present  plight,  and  since  his 
conviction  that  war  at  the  present  juncture  would 
be  disastrous  to  Prussia  was  soon  shared  even  by 
spirits  as  fiery  as  Bismarck  (although  Bismarck  like 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  objected  to  premature  dis- 
armament), the  obloquy  heaped  on  his  head  was 
unjust.  It  was  Prussia,  not  her  Minister,  who 
was  in  a  false  position.  She  was  proposing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  equal  terms  with  Austria,  though  the  at- 
tempt of  Radowitz  to  make  good,  in  at  least  some 
measure,  his  master's  failure  to  accept  for  her  the 
leadership  of  a  reorganised  Germany  had  broken 
down  all  along  the  line.  .  .  .  Schwarzenberg  ad- 
hered to  the  conditions  accepted  by  Prussia  at  War- 
saw, including  the  continuance  of  the  old  Confed- 
eration ;  W'hile  he  absolutely  rejected  the  principle 
of  a  dual  headship,  shared  by  Austria  and  Prussia, 
in  its  Diet.  The  settlement  in  Holstein,  to  be 
made  by  an  Austro-Prussian  Commission,  would 
present  no  difficulty.  Finally,  as  to  the  burning 
Hessian  question,  it  was  settled  at  Olmiitz  that 
the  Federal  Execution  should  put  an  end  to  the 
opposition  maintained  against  the  Elector  by  his 
subjects,  and  then  withdraw.  .  .  .  The  final  settle- 
ment of  the  constitutional  trouble  was  to  be  left 
to  an  Austro-Prussian  Commission,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  above-mentioned  free  conferences  [to  be 
held  at  Dresden].  ...  In  Prussia  the  feeling  of 
humiliation  was  general.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Dres- 
den Conferences,  which  were  to  wind  up  the  con- 
stitutional conflict,  opened  on  December  23,  1850. 
...  In  the  discussions  of  the  Commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference  it  seemed  as  if  the  Aus- 
trian programme  would  be  carried  without  sub- 
stantial resistance;  in  which  case,  though  the  com- 
position of  the  proposed  Federal  executive  was 
modified  by  allowing  a  representation  of  the  petty 
States,  -Austria  would  still  have  commanded  a 
working  majority  in  a  body  of  11.  The  admission 
of  the  entire  Austrian  monarchy  into  the  Con- 
federation had  also  been  accepted,  though  the 
proposal  of  a  Customs  Union  between  all  the  fed- 
erated States  was  deferred ;  and  the  principle  of  a 
popular  representation  was  rejected  by  Austria 
and  her  friends.  .  .  .  Manteuffel  announced  that 
the  admission  of  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy  into 
the  Confederation  (to  which  he  cannot  but  have 
known  that  the  Western  Powers  were  strongly 
opposed)  would  be  conditional  upon  the  conces- 
sion of  parity  in  its  presidency.  If  this  were  re- 
jected, he  proposed  a  return  to  the  Confederation 
on  its  former  lines.  The  latter  alternative  was  ac- 
cepted by  Schwarzenberg;  and,  when  after  a  long 
holiday  the  members  of  the  Conference  reas- 
sembled, it  simply  resolved  that  the  Federal  Diet 
should  be  reestablished  at  Frankfort  in  the  form 
settled  by  the  Acts  of  1815  and  1820,  and  then 
separated.  On  the  same  day  (May  16,  i8.?i)  a  se- 
cret alliance  was  signed  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, which  bound  each  Power  to  assist  the  other 
in  case  of  an  attack  upon  any  of  its  possessions, 
whether  or  not  within  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
The  history  of  the  Dresden  Conference  was  thus  by 
no  means  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Olmiitz  surrcn- 
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der.  But  to  Germany  and  Europe  it  seemed  as  if 
the  overthrow  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  were  com- 
pleted by  the  restoration  of  the  old  Confederation, 
and  in  his  exile  Metternich  rejoiced.  Holstein  sub- 
mitted. The  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  returned  to 
his  capital  before  the  year  was  out,  and  in  March, 
1852,  the  Diet  declared  the  Hessian  Constitution 
and  Electoral  Law  invalid,  so  that  in  the  follow- 
ing month  Hassenpflug  could  recommence  opera- 
tions. But  though  the  old  Confederation  and  Aus- 
tria's position  in  it  had  been  propped  up  for  an- 
other day,  her  relations  with  Prussia  in  German 
affairs  had  been  fundamentally  changed  both  by 
the  political  conflict  between  the  two  Powers 
and  by  its  closing  incident.  As  for  Prussia,  not 
without  reluctance  and  not  without  ignominy,  she 
had  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must 
wait." — A.  W.  Ward,  Revolution  and  reaction  in 
Germany  and  Austria  (Cambridge  modern  history, 
V.  II,  ch.  7,  pp.  230-233). 

Also  in:  J.  VV.  Headlara,  Bismarck  and  the 
foundation  of  the  German   empire. 

1850-1860. — Administrative  reforms.  See  Ad- 
ministrative law:    Prussia. 

1850-1870.  —  Growth  of  cooperative  move- 
ment.    See  Cooperation:   Germany. 

1852. — Elberfeld  system  of  poor  relief.  See 
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1861-1866. — Advent  of  King  William  I  and 
Prince  Bismarck  in  Prussia. — "Blood  and  Iron 
Speech." — Reopening  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question. — Conquest  of  the  duchies  by  Prussia 
and  Austria. — Convention  of  Gastein. — Conse- 
quent quarrel. — Dissolution  of  the  German  con- 
federation.— Outbreak  of  war  with  Austria. — 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  never  a 
man  of  strong  head,  had  for  years  been  growing 
weaker  and  more  eccentric.  In  1857,  symptoms  of 
softening  of  the  brain  began  to  show  themselves. 
That  disorder  so  developed  itself  that  in  October, 
1857,  he  gave  a  delegation  to  the  prince  of  Prussia, 
his  brother,  to  act  as  regent ;  but  the  first  com- 
mission was  only  for  three  months.  The  prince's 
commission  was  renewed  from  time  to  time;  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  Frederick  William's 
case  was  hopeless,  and  his  brother  was  formally 
installed  as  Regent  in  October,  1858.  Ultimately 
the  king  died  in  January,  1861,  and  his  brother 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  William  I.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  Otto  von  Bismarck  became  the  new 
king's  chief  minister,  with  General  Roon  for 
minister  of  war,  appointed  to  carry  out  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Prussian  army  which  King  Wil- 
liam had  determined  to  effect.  "To  his  [Bis- 
marck's] mind  the  goal  of  Prussian  policy  was  to 
drive  Austria  out  of  Germany,  and  then  to  bring 
about  a  subordination  of  the  other  German  states 
to  Prussia.  .  .  .  Nor  did  he  make  the  least  secret 
of  his  warlike  attitude  towards  Austria.  When 
an  Austrian  arch-duke,  who  was  passing  through, 
once  asked  him  maliciously  whether  all  the  many 
decorations  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  had  been 
won  by  bravery  in  battle:  'AH  gained  before  the 
enemy,  all  gained  here  in  Frankfort,'  was  the 
ready  answer.  In  the  year  1850  came  the  compli- 
cations between  Austria  and  Italy,  the  latter  be- 
ing joined  by  France.  This  Italian  war  between 
Austria  and  France  thoroughly  roused  the  German 
nation.  .  .  .  Many  wanted  to  protect  Austria, 
others  showed  a  disinclination  to  enter  the  lists 
for  Austria's  rule  over  Italy.  .  .  .  Bismarck's  ad- 
vice at  this  time  was  that  Prussia  should  side 
against   Austria,   and   should   join    Italy.     In    the 


spring  of  185Q,  however,  he  was  transferred  from 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  to  St.  Petersburg:  'put  on 
ice  on  the  Neva,'  as  he  said  himself,  'like  champagne 
for  future  use.' ...  In  June,  i8sg  in  view  of 
the  Italian  war,  it  had  been  decreed  in  Prussia 
that  the  army  should  be  mobilized  and  kept  in 
readiness  to  fight.  .  .  .  When,  later,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  the  probability  of  war  had  gone 
by,  the  Landwehr  was  not  dismissed  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  beginning  was  made  with  a  new  for- 
mation of  regiments  which  had  already  been 
planned  and  talked  over.  ...  On  February  10, 
i860,  the  question  of  the  military  reorganization 
was  laid  before  the  diet,  where  doubts  and  objec- 
tions were  raised  against  it.  .  .  .  On  the  4th  of 
May,  at  the  same  time  when  the  law  about  civil 
marriages  was  rejected,  the  land-tax,  by  which 
the  cost  of  the  army-reorganization  was  to  have 
been  covered,  was  refused  by  the  Upper  House. 
The  liberals  were  disappointed  and  angered.  The 
ministry  was  soon  in  a  bad  dilemma:  should  it 
give  way  to  the  liberal  opposition  and  dissolve 
the  newly  formed  regiments?  The  expedient  that 
was  thought  of  seemed  clever  enough  but  it  led  in 
reality  to  a  blind  alley  and  was  productive  of  the 
most  baneful  consequences.  The  ministry  moved 
a  single  grant  of  g,ooo,ooo  thalcrs  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  army  and  maintaining  its  effi- 
ciency on  the  former  footing.  The  motion  was 
carried  on  May  15,  i860,  by  a  vote  of  315  against 
2.  .  .  .  The  new  elections  for  the  house  of  depu- 
ties in  December,  1861,  produced  a  diet  of  an  en- 
tirely different  stamp  from  that  of  1858.  .  .  .  The 
moderate  majority  was  now  to  atone  for  the  sin 
of  not  having  come  to  any  real  arrangement  with 
the  ministry  on  the  army  question;  for  the  new 
majority  came  to  Berlin  with  the  full  intention 
of  crushing  the  army-reform.  .  .  .  The  chief  task 
of  the  newly  formed  ministry  of  1862  was  to  solve 
the  military  question,  for  the  longer  it  had  re- 
mained in  abeyance  the  more  complicated  had  the 
matter  become.  The  newly-elected  diet  had  been 
in  session  since  the  iqth  of  May.  .  .  .  The  battle 
cry  of  the  majority  of  the  diet  was  that  all  fur- 
ther demands  of  the  government  for  the  military 
reform  were  to  be  refused.  ...  By  September, 
1862,  the  belligerent  and  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  liberal  majority  had  induced  King  William 
to  lay  aside  his  earlier  distrust  of  Bismarck.  He 
allowed  him  to  be  summoned  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  ministry.  Most  stirring  was  the 
first  audience  which  Bismarck  had  with  his  king 
in  the  Park  of  Babelsberg  on  September  23.  The 
king  first  of  all  laid  before  Bismarck  the  declara- 
tion of  his  abdication.  Very  much  startled,  Bis- 
marck said:  'To  that  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  come!'  The  king  replied  that  he  had  tried 
everything  and  knew  no  other  alternative.  His 
convictions,  contrary  to  which  he  could  not 
act,  contrary  to  which  he  could  not  reign,  for- 
bade him  to  relinquish  the  army-reorganization. 
Thereupon  Bismarck  explained  to  the  king  his 
own  different  view  of  the  matter  and  closed  with 
the  request  that  his  Majesty  might  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  abdication.  The  king  then  asked 
the  minister  if  he  would  undertake  to  ,carry  on 
the  government  without  a  majority  and  without 
a  budget.  Bismarck  answered  both  questions  in 
the  affirmative  and  with  the  utmost  decision.  .  .  . 
The  alliance  between  the  king  and  his  minister  was 
closed  and  cemented  on  that  23rd  of  September 
in  Babelsberg  to  endure  for  all  time." — W.  Mau- 
renbrecher,  Griindung  des  deutschen  Reichs  (tr. 
from  the  German),  p.  13. — A  week  later,  Bismarck 
made  his  famous  "Blood  and  Iron"  speech  in 
the   Prussian   Diet,   when   he  said:    "It  is   a   fact, 
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the  great  self-assertion  of  individuality  among 
us  makes  constitutional  government  very  hard 
in  Prussia.  .  .  .  We  are  perhaps  too  'cultured' 
to  tolerate  a  constitution;  we  are  too  critical; 
the  ability  to  pass  judgment  on  measures  of  the 
government  or  acts  of  the  legislature  is  too 
universal;  there  is  a  large  number  of  'Catili- 
narian  Characters'  [existences  in  the  original] 
in  the  land  whose  chief  interest  is  in  revolu- 
tions. All  this  may  sound  paradoxical;  yet  it 
proves  how  hard  constitutional  life  is  in  Prussia. 
The  people  are  too  sensitive  about  the  faults  of 
the  government;  as  if  the  whole  did  not  suffer 
when  this  or  that  individual  minister  blunders. 
Public  opinion  is  changeable,  the  press  is  not  pub- 
lic opinion;  every  one  knows  how  the  press  origi- 
nates; the  representatives  have  the  higher  task  of 
directing  opinion,  of  being  above  it.  To  return 
once  more  to  our  people:  our  blood  is  too  hot, 
we  are  fond  of  bearing  an  armor  too  large  for 
our  small  body;  now  let  us  utilize  it.  Germany 
does  not  look  at  Prussia's  liberalism  but  at  its 
power.  Let  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden  indulge 
in  liberalism,  yet  no  one  will  assign  to  them  the 
role  of  Prussia;  Prussia  must  consolidate  its  might 
and  hold  it  together  for  the  favorable  moment, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  several 
times.  Prussia's  boundaries,  as  determined  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  ai;e  not  conducive  to  its 
wholesome  existence  as  a  sovereign  state.  Not 
by  speeches  and  resolutions  of  majorities  the 
mighty  problems  of  the  age  are  solvecl — that  was 
the  mistake  of  1848  and  1840 — but  by  Blood  and 
Iron." — Die  Politischen  Reden  des  Fiirsten  Bis- 
marck (tr.  from  the  German)  v.  2.  pp.  20,  28- 
30. — "Toward  the  end  of  1863,  the  death  of  the 
Danish  King,  Frederick  VII,  brought  on,  in  acute 
form,  a  danger  which  had  long  been  brooded  over 
in  cabinets,  fought  over  on  battlefields,  and  wran- 
gled over  among  the  German  people  at  large — 
what  was  known  as  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion. Of  the  myriad  subjects  which  had  tor- 
mented German  statesmen  and  diplomatists  dur- 
ing the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this 
had  been  the  most  vexatious.  .  .  .  There  were 
rights  to  sovereignty  under  Danish  Law  and  es- 
toppels under  Salic  Law;  rights  under  German 
Law  and  extinguishments  by  treaty  or  purchase; 
claims  to  the  Schleswig  duchy  as  adjoining  Den- 
mark and  containing  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Danish  blood;  claims  to  the  Holstein  duchy  as 
adjoining  Germany  and  thoroughly  of  German 
blood;  rights  of  each  duchy,  which  implied  their 
separation ;  rights  of  both  duchies,  which  implied 
their  union.  There  had  been  a  settlement  under  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  There  had  been  another 
under  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  1852.  There  had 
been  interferences  from  Prussia,  from  Austria, 
from  Russia,  from  Sweden,  and  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  bloody  battles  between  Germans  and 
Danes,  sometimes  one  being  uppermost,  sometimes 
the  other.  Throughout  Denmark  it  was  held 
fanatically  that  the  control  of  the  duchies  should 
be  Danish ;  throughout  Germany  it  was  no  less 
passionately  asserted  that  it  should  be  German. 
.  .  .  The  King  of  Denmark,  asserting  his  claims, 
was  confronted  by  the  German  Prince  of  Augus- 
tenburg,  asserting  his  claims  no  less  stoutly." — A 
D.  White,  Seven  great  statesmen,  pp.  431-432. — 
"The  main  line  of  the  ruling  dynasty  was  dying 
out ;  and  the  succession  to  the  Danish  throne  was 
certain  to  pass,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  Gliicksburg 
branch  of  the  family.  But  this  branch  derived 
title  through  the  female  line,  and  the  succession  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  governed  by  the  Salic 
law.     Schleswig-Holstein   accordingly   would   pass, 
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not  to  the  Gliicksburg,  but  to  the  younger  Au- 
gustenburg  line.  The  London  conferehce  under- 
took to  change  all  this.  It  decreed  that  Schleswig- 
Holstein  should  be  permanently  associated  with 
Denmark,  and  that  the  succession,  both  in  Den- 
mark and  in  the  duchies,  should  be  vested  in  the 
Gliicksburg  heirs.  This  treaty  or  protocol  of 
May  8,  1852,  was  signed  by  Prussia  and  Austria 
as  European  powers;  but  it  was  not  ratified  by 
the  German  confederation  nor  in  any  way  ac- 
cepted by  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners.  And  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  ambassadors  signed  the 
London  protocol  only  after,  and  in  consideration 
of,  a  previous  treaty  with  Denmark,  by  which 
that  kingdom  bound  itself  to  respect  the  auton- 
omy of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  and  not  to  in- 
corporate Schleswig.  Such  was  the  position  of 
affairs  when  King  Frederick  VII  of  Denmark  is- 
sued a  decree  (the  patent  of  March  30,  1863) 
which  separated  Schleswig  from  Holstein  and 
practically  incorporated  the  former  in  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark.  The  German  powers  at  once 
protested;  and  the  Federal  Diet,  in  October,  or- 
dered an  'execution'  in  Holstein,  i.e.  voted  to  send 
troops  there." — M.  Smith,  Bismarck  and  German 
unity,  pp.  26-27. — "Germany,  acting  through  the 
Federal  Council  at  Frankfort,  sent  Hanoverian 
and  Saxon  troops,  which  seemed  to  clear  the  way 
for  'The  Augustenburger'  as  the  rightful  sover- 
eign. But  this  only  made  anarchy  more  virulent; 
Holstein  was  still  dissatisfied  and  Schleswig  in 
more  hopeless  confusion  than  ever.  The  region 
concerned,  including  the  two  main  divisions  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  and  the  little  duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  was  valuable:  there  was  a  territory 
of  over  seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  a  million — a  population  hardy, 
sturdy,  brave,  God-fearing;  and  the  importance 
of  people  and  territory  was  enormously  increased 
by  their  great  harbor  of  Kiel.  The  claims  of 
this  region  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  its  neighbors 
having  the  same  traditions  and  language  were  now 
recognized  by  a  statesman  who  could  do  some- 
thing: now  came  one  of  Bismarck's  masterpieces. 
Though  Austria  and  Prussia  had  long  been  quar- 
reling at  Frankfort  and  were  especially  jealous  of 
each  other  regarding  this  region,  and  though  he 
had  been  a  main  agent  in  provoking  these  quar- 
rels, he  suddenly,  as  by  witchcraft,  induced  .'\us- 
tria  to  join  Prussia  in  putting  an  end  to  all  this 
anarchy  and  folly.  Most  skillfully  he  played  on 
the  two  dominant  characteristics  of  Austrian 
statesmen  at  that  period:  first,  on  their  fear  that, 
if  the  two  great  powers  did  not  intervene,  Ger- 
many might  rise  in  revolution  and  seize  the  duch- 
ies; next,  on  their  dread  that  Prussia  might  lead 
alone  in  the  contest  and  thus  increase  her  terri- 
tory and  prestige.  Thus  it  came,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  Europe,  that  these  two  powers,  which 
had  so  long  seemed  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats,  took  the  whole  question  into  their  joined 
hands,  marched  side  by  side  into  the  Danish  pen- 
insula, conquered  the  Danes,  and  occupied  the 
whole  Schleswig-Holstein  region.  But  not  with- 
out a  fearful  struggle.  The  Danes  fought  with 
desperation,  and  military  history  shows  few  pages 
as  heroic  as  those  which  record  their  resistance 
against  vastly  superior  forces  at  Diippel  and  Al- 
sen;  but  as  a  result  came  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
in  1864,  and  by  this  Denmark  gave  up  the  terri- 
tory so  long  disputed  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  But  what  to  do  with  it?  Their 
booty  was  embarrassing;  the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness which  had  led  them  into  partnership  now 
evaporated.  Austria  became  suspicious  and  Bis- 
marck surly.    Whatever  either  suggested,  the  other 
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opposed.  Austria  proposed  that  the  Prince  of 
Augustenbtirg  should  be  installed  as  Duke;  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  people  longed  for 
him ;  Germany  was  almost  unanimously  propitious 
to  him;  even  Prussia  was  largely  inclined  to  him 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign — the  royal  family  gen- 
erally favoring  him,  the  Crown  Prince  supporting 
him,  and  even  King  William  thinking  well  of  him. 
Outside  of  the  two  powers  immediately  concerned, 
the  same  sentiment  prevailed:  England,  France, 
and  Russia  looking  on  the  Augustenburger  as  the 
true  prince.  But  against  all  these  stood  Bismarck. 
He  had  tried  the  Augustenburg  pretender  and 
found  him  incapable  of  recognizing  the  real  issue, 
— wanting  in  fealty  to  a  united  Germany.  One 
more  princeling  in  the  Bund,  nominally  independent 
but  really  a  puppet  of  Austria,  he  would  not  have. 
As  to  the  Augustenburger's  'rights,'  Bismarck 
trumped  up  others,  apparently  quite  as  good — 
notably  sundry  claims  of  Oldenburg — and  at  his 
behest  court  lawyers  ground  out  various  weighty 
opinions,  the  most  cogent  being  that  all  the  old 
rights  and  claims  had  been  superseded  by  the  re- 
cent victories.  The  majority  of  the  German  states, 
acting  through  the  Federal  Council  at  Frankfort, 
tried  to  settle  the  matter;  but  Bismarck  promptly 
reminded  them  that  the  German  Confederation  had 
no  longer  any  right  to  meddle, — that  Prussia  and 
Austria  now  held  the  disputed  teritory  by  right 
of  conquest.  France  and  Great  Britain  also  sought 
to  interfere;  but  he  informed  them  in  diplomatic 
language,  more  or  less  civil,  that  the  matter  was 
none  of  theirs.  ...  He  was  determined  that  the 
duchies  should  not  form  one  more  satrapy  of 
Austria;  that  Austria,  being  at  so  great  a  distance, 
had  virtually  no  interest  in  them;  that  Prussia,  ad- 
joining them,  had  a  direct  practical  interest — in 
their  territor>'  as  adjacent  to  her  own,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Kiel  as  necessary  to  her  proper  naval  devel- 
opment, in  the  right  to  dig  a  canal  connecting 
her  dominions  on  the  North  Sea  with  those  on  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  extension  of  her  railway  system 
northward;  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  Austria 
give  up  to  Prussia  virtually  all  rights  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  This  proposal  Austria,  after 
first  refusing  and  then  shuffling,  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  consider,  but  insisted  on  compensation: 
there  must  be  restored  to  her  a  portion  of  those 
Silesian  territories  torn  away  frojn  her  a  hun- 
dred years  before  by  Frederick  the  Great.  To  this 
Bismarck  would  not  listen;  he  refused  to  yield 
an  inch  of  German  territory  and  the  Great  Fred- 
erick's conquest  he  held  to  be  especially  sacred. 
War  between  the  two  great  German  powers  seemed 
likely  to  come  at  any  moment." — A.  D.  White, 
Seven  great  statesmen,  pp.  432-435. — "It  was  post- 
poned, not  so  much  by  Bismarck's  will  as  by  the 
king's,  and  a  temporary  adjustment  was  reached  in 
the  convention  of  Gastein.  By  this  treaty  Prussia 
bought  out  Austria's  rights  in  Lauenburg,  and  the 
administration  of  government  in  the  two  other 
duchies  was  divided,  Prussia  assuming  control  of 
Schleswig  and  Austria  of  Holstein.  But  the  truce 
was  a  short  one.  Prussia  accused  Austria  of  en- 
couraging the  Augustenburg  agitation,  and  when, 
on  June  i,  1866,  Austria  submitted  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  to  the  Federal  Diet,  Prussia  de- 
clared the  treaty  of  Gastein  broken  and  the  joint 
administration  of  the  duchies  reestablished.  Prus- 
sian troops  were  accordingly  sent  into  Holstein. 
Austria  pronounced  this  a  breach  of  the  peace ; 
and  on  June  11  the  Austrian  representative  in  the 
Federal  Diet  proposed  the  mobilization  against 
Prussia  of  the  contingents  of  all  the  other  German 
states.  This  motion  was  carried,  June  14,  by  a 
three-fifths  vote.    The  Prussian  representative  de- 


clared, in  the  name  of  his  government,  that  this 
attempt  to  levy  federal  war  upon  a  member  of  the 
confederation  was  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
pact  of  union,  and  that  the  confederation  was 
thereby  dissolved.  He  added  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  his  government  to  find  for 
the  unity  of  the  German  people  a  form  better 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  age.  For  nearly 
three  months,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  fore- 
shadowed in  his  earlier  letters  Bismarck  had  been 
pushing  the  German  question  to  the  front.  He 
had  been  agitating,  by  circulars  to  all  the  German 
governments,  the  question  of  federal  reform,  and 
on  April  g  he  had  caused  a  proposal  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Federal  Diet  for  the  establishment  of 
a  German  parliament  on  the  basis  of  manhood 
suffrage.  Immediately  after  the  vote  of  June 
14,  Prussia  called  upon  the  governments  of  Saxony, 
Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel  to  join  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  federal  union.  Upon  their  refusal 
Prussian  troops  invaded  these  territories,  and  the 
war  for  the  control  of  Germany  began  on  June 
16,  1866.  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  stood  alone. 
Austria  was  supported  by  all  the  South  German 
states,  viz.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  by  the  more  important 
states  of  North  Germany,  viz.  Hanover,  Saxony, 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Nassau.  Prussia  had  secured  the 
alliance  of  Italy  by  a  secret  treaty  (.^pril  8).  In 
case  of  victory  Italy  was  to  receive  Venice."— M. 
Smith,  Bismarck  and  German  unity,  pp.  34-37. — 
See  also  Denmark:  1848-1862;  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect:  a,  1. 

Also  in:  H.  von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  v.  3-4,  bk.  Q-16. — C.  Lowe,  Prince 
Bismarck,  v.  i,  ch.  5-7. — J.  G.  L.  Hesekiel,  Life 
of  Bismarck,  bk.  s,  ch.  3.— Count  von  Beust,  Mem- 
oirs, V.  I,  ch.  22-28. 

1863. — First  Socialist  party.  See  Socialism: 
1862-1864. 

1864. — Prussian  military  convention  signed  to 
aid  Russia  against  Poland.  See  Poland:  1863- 
i86q. 

1864-1914. — Red  Cross  and  relief  work.  See 
Red  Cross:    1864-1Q17. 

1866. — Seven  Weeks'  War:  Defeat  of  Aus- 
tria.— Victory  and  supremacy  of  Prussia. — Her 
absorption  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau,  Frank- 
fort and  Schleswig-Holstein. — Formation  of 
North  German  Confederation. — Exclusion  of 
Austria  from  Germanic  organization. — "In  four 
or  five  days  Prussia  had  disarmed  all  North  Ger- 
many, and  broken  all  resistance  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Main.  On  the  iSth  of  June  the  Prus- 
sian general  Bayer  entered  Cassel;  the  Elector  was 
surprised  at  Wilhelmshcihe.  As  he  still  refused  all 
terms  he  was  arrested  by  the  direct  order  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Stettin. 
On  the  17th,  General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein  en- 
tered Hanover.  King  George  with  his  army  of 
18,000  men  sought  to  escape  to  South  Germany. 
After  a  gallant  struggle  at  Langensalza  on  the 
27th,  his  brave  troops  were  surrounded.  The 
king  capitulated  on  the  2qth.  His  army  was  dis- 
banded, he  himself  allowed  to  go  to  Vienna.  On 
the  18th  the  Prussians  were  in  Dresden;  on  the 
igth  in  Leipzig;  by  the  2cth,  all  Saxony  except 
the  fortress  of  Konigstein  was  in  their  hands.  The 
king  and  army  of  Saxony,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Prussians,  had  left  the  country  by  the  railroads 
to  Bohemia  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrians. 
The  Saxon  army  consisted  of  23,000  men  and  60 
cannon.  Every  one  had  expected  Austria  to  oc- 
cupy a  country  of  such  strategic  value  as  Saxony 
before  the  Prussians  could  touch  it.  The  Austrian 
army  consisted  of  seven  corps,   xSo.ooo  infantry, 
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24,000  cavalry,  762  guns.  The  popular  opinion 
had  forced  the  emperor  to  make  Benedek  the 
commander-in-chief  in  Bohemia.  Everything  there 
was  new  to  him.  The  Prussians  were  divided  into 
three  armies:  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  40,000  men, 
under  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld;  the  first  aimy, 
100,000  men,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles;  the 
second  or  Silesian  army  under  the  Crown  Prince, 
110,000  strong.  The  reserve  consisted  of  24,000 
Landwehr.  The  whole  force  in  this  quarter  num- 
bered 280,000  men  and  800  guns.  .  .  .  The  Prus- 
sians knew  what  they  were  trghting  for.  To  the 
Austrians  the  idea  of  this  war  was  something 
strange.  At  Vienna,  Benedek  had  spoken  against 
war;  after  the  first  Prussian  successes,  he  had  in 
confidence  advised  the  emperor  to  make  peace  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  he  was  unable  from  want 
of  means  to  attack,  he  concentrated  his  army  be- 
tween Josephstadt  and  the  country  of  Glatz.  He 
thought  only  of  defence.  ...  On  the  23rd  of  June 
the  great  Prussian  army  commenced  contempora- 
neously its  march  to  Bohemia  from  the  Riesenge- 
birge,  from  Lusatia,  from  Dresden.  It  advanced 
from  four  points  to  Josephstadt-Koniggratz,  where 
the  junction  was  to  take  place.  Bismarck  had  or- 
dered, from  financial  as  well  as  political  reasons, 
that  the  war  must  be  short.  The  Prussian  armies 
had  at  all  points  debouched  from  the  passes  and 
entered  Bohemia  before  a  single  Austrian  corps  had 
come  near  these  passes.  ...  In  a  couple  of  days, 
Benedek  lost  in  a  series  of  fights  against  the  three 
Prussian  advancing  armies  nearly  35,000  men;  five 
of  his  seven  corps  had  been  beaten.  He  concen- 
trated these  seven  corps  at  Koniggratz  in  the 
ground  before  this  fortress;  he  determined  to  ac- 
cept battle  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bistritz.  He 
had,  however,  previously  reported  to  the  emperor 
that  his  array  after  its  losses  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  a  pitched  battle.  He  wished 'to  retire  to 
Moravia  and  avoid  a  battle  till  he  had  received 
reinforcements.  This  telegram  of  Benedek  arrived 
in  the  middle  of  the  exultation  which  filled  the 
court  of  Vienna  after  hearing  of  the  victory  over 
the  Italians  at  Custozza  [see  Italy:  1862-1866]. 
The  emperor  replied  by  ordering  him  briefly  to 
give  battle  immediately.  Benedek.  on  the  ist  of 
July,  again  sent  word  to  the  emperor,  'Your  ma- 
jesty must  conclude  peace.'  Yet  on  these  repeated 
warnings  came  the  order  to  fight  at  once.  Benedek 
had  provided  for  such  an  answer  by  his  arrange- 
ments for  July  2nd.  He  had  placed  his  500  guns 
in  the  most  favorable  positions,  and  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  little  river  Bis- 
tritz for  the  extent  of  a  league.  As  soon  as  the 
Prussians  heard  of  this  movement  they  resolved 
to  attack  the  Austrians  on  the  3d.  On  the  2d  the 
king,  accompanied  by  Count  Bismarck,  Von  Roon 
and  Von  Moltke,  had  joined  the  army.  He  as- 
sumed command  of  the  three  armies.  The  Crown 
Prince  and  Herwarth  were  ordered  to  advance 
against  Koniggratz.  Part  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  were  still  five  German  miles  from  the  in- 
tended battle  ground.  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
and  Herwarth  had  alone  sustained  the  whole  force 
of  Austria  in  the  struggle  around  Sadowa,  which 
began  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Frederick 
Charles  attacked  in  the  centre  over  against  Sa- 
dowa; Herwarth  on  the  right  at  Nechanitz;  the 
Crown  Prince  was  to  advance  on  the  left  from 
Koniginhof.  The  Crown  Prince  received  orders  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  he  could  not  in  all 
probability  reach  the  field  before  one  or  two 
o'clock  after  noon.  All  depended  on  his  arrival 
in  good  time.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Bistritz  and  took  Sadowa  and  other 
places,  but  could  not  take  the  heights.    His  troops 


suffered  terribly  from  the  awful  fire  of  the  Austrian 
batteries.  The  King  himself  and  his  staff  came 
under  fire,  from  which  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
Bismarck  induced  him  to  retire.  About  one  o'clock 
the  danger  in  the  Prussian  center  was  great.  After 
five  hours  of  fighting  they  could  not  advance,  and 
began  to  talk  of  retreat.  On  the  right,  things 
were  better.  Herwarth  had  defeated  the  Saxons, 
and  threatened  the  -Austrian  left.  Vet,  if  the  army 
of  the  Crown  Prince  did  not  arrive,  the  battle  was 
lost,  for  the  Prussian  center  was  broken.  But  the 
Crown  Prince  brought  the  expected  succor.  About 
two  o'clock  came  the  news  that  a  part  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  army  had  been  engaged  since 
one  o'clock.  The  Austrians,  attacked  on  their 
right  flank  and  rear,  had  to  give  way  in  front. 
Under  loud  shouts  of  'Forward,'  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  took  the  Wood  of  Sadowa  at  three,  and 
the  heights  of  Lipa  at  four  o'clock.  At  this  very 
time,  four  o'clock,  Benedek  had  already  given  or- 
ders to  retreat.  .  .  .  From  the  .  .  .  first  the  Prus- 
sians were  superior  to  the  Austrians  in  ammuni- 
tion, provisions  and  supplies.  They  had  a  better 
organization,  better  preparation,  and  the  needle- 
gun,  which  proved  very  destructive  to  the  Aus- 
trians. The  Austrian  troops  fought  with  thorough 
gallantry.  .  .  .  Respecting  this  campaign,  an  Aus- 
trian writes:  'Given  in  Vienna  a  powerful  coterie 
which  reserves  to  itself  all  the  high  commands  and 
regards  the  army  as  its  private  estate  for  its  own 
private  benefit,  and  defeat  is  inevitable.'  [See  also 
Military  organization:  20].  The  Austrians  lost 
at  Sadowa,  according  to  the  official  accounts  at 
Vienna,  174  cannon,  18,000  prisoners,  11  colors, 
4,190  killed,  ii,goo  wounded,  21,400  missing,  in- 
cluding the  prisoners.  The  Prussians  acknowledged 
a  loss  of  only  10,000  men.  The  result  of  the  bat- 
tle was  heavier  for  Austria  than  the  loss  in  the 
action  and  the  retreat.  The  armistice  which  Bene- 
dek asked  for  on  the  4th  of  July  was  refused  by 
the  Prussians:  a  second  request  on  the  loth  was 
also  rejected.  On  the  Sth  of  July  the  emperor  of 
Austria  sought  the  mediation  of  France  to  restore 
peace.  .  .  .  All  further  movements  were  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  five  days'  armistice,  which  began  on  the 
2 2d  of  July  at  noon,  and  was  followed  by  an  ar- 
mistice for  four  weeks.  .  .  .  Hostilities  were  at  an 
end  on  Austrian  territory  when  the  war  began  on 
the  Main  against  the  allies  of  Austria.  The  Ba- 
varian army,  •  under  the  aged  Prince  Charles, 
distinguished  itself  by  being  driven  by  the  less  nu- 
merous forces  of  Prussia  under  General  Falken- 
stein  across  the  Saale  and  the  Main.  .  .  .  The 
eighth  federal  army  corps  of  50,000  men,  com- 
posed of  contingents  from  Baden,  Wiirtemberg, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  and 
12,000  Austrians  under  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse, 
was  so  mismanaged  that  the  Wiirtemberg  contin- 
gent believed  itself  sold  and  betrayed.  ...  On  the 
i6th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  Falkenstein  entered 
Frankfort,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
took  possession  of  this  Free  City,  of  Upper  Hesse 
and  Nassau.  Frankfort,  on  account  of  its  Aus- 
trian sympathies,  had  to  pay  a  contribution  of  six 
millions  of  gulden  to  Falkenstein,  and  on  the  igth 
of  July  a  further  sum  of  nineteen  millions  to  Man- 
teuffel,  the  successor  of  Falkenstein.  The  latter 
sum  was  remitted  when  the  hitherto  Free  City 
became  a  Prussian  city.  Manteuffel,  in  several 
actions  from  the  23d  to  the  26th  of  July,  drove 
the  federal  army  back  to  Wiirzburg;  Goben  de- 
feated the  army  of  Baden  at  Werbach,  and  that  of 
Wiirtemberg  at  Tauberbischofsheim ;  before  this 
the  eighth  federal  army  corps  joined  the  Bavarian 
army,  and  on  the  2Sth  and  26th  of  July  the  united 
forces    were    defeated    at    Gerschheim    and    Ross- 
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brunn,  and  on  the  27th,  the  citadel  of  Wurzburg 
was  invested.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  aban- 
doned its  South  German  allies  when  it  concluded 
the  armistice;  it  had  not  included  its  allies  either 
in  the  armistice  or  the  truce.  ...  On  the  2qth  of 
July,  the  Baden  troops  marched  off  homewards 
in  the  night,  the  Austrians  marched  to  Bohemia, 
the  Bavarians  purchased  an  armistice  by  surren- 
dering Wiirzburg  to  the  Prussians.  Thus  of  the 
eighth  army  corps,  the  Wiirtembergers  and  Hes- 
sians alone  kept  the  field.  On  the  2d  of  August 
these  remains  of  the  eighth  army  corps  were  in- 
cluded in  the  armistice  of  Nicholsburg." — W.  Zira- 
mermann,  Popular  history,  v.  4,  bk.  6,  ch.  3. — 
"After  Sadowa,  Prussia  was  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  peace.  .  .  .  Prelimimries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Nicolsburg,  July  26,  and  the  final 
treaty  at  Prague,  August  23.  Italy  received  Venice; 
Austria  conveyed  to  Prussia  its  interests  in  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  recognized  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  German  confederation  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  North  German  confederation,  to  be  composed 
of  the  states  north  of  the  Main.  North  of  the 
Main,  also,  Prussia  was  to  annex  such  territories 


B.  Malleson,  Rejounding  of  the  German  empire,  ch. 
6-10. 

1866-1867. — Foreshadowings  of  the  new  em- 
pire.— "We-  may  make  the  statement  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1866  the  German  Empire  was  founded. 
.  .  .  The  Southern  States  were  not  yet  members 
of  the  Confederation,  but  were  already,  to  use 
an  old  expression,  relatives  of  the  Confederation 
(Bundesverwandte)  in  virtue  of  the  offensive  and 
defensive  alliances  with  Prussia  and  of  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  Tariff-Union.  .  .  .  The  natural 
and  inevitable  course  of  events  must  here  irresist- 
ibly break  its  way,  unless  some  circumstance  not 
to  be  foreseen  should  throw  down  the  barriers  be- 
forehand. How  soon  such  a  crisis  might  take  place 
no  one  could  at  that  time  estimate.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  certainty  of  the  final  result  there  was 
in  Germany  no  longer  any  doubt.  .  .  .  Three- 
fourths  of  the  territory  of  this  Empire  was  domi- 
nated by  a  Government  that  was  in  the  first  place 
efficient  in  military  organization,  guided  by  the 
firm  hand  of  King  William,  counselled  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  North  German  Sovereigns,  and 
recognized    by    all    the    Powers    of    Europe.     The 
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as  it  saw  fit,  promising  to  spare  Saxony.  The 
South  German  states  were  to  be  permitted  to  form 
an  independent  confederation  of  their  own.  Aus- 
tria was  for  ever  excluded  from  Germany.  .  .  . 
Prussia  annexed  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort, 
adding  four  and  a  half  millions  to  its  population 
and  increasing  its  territory  by  a  fourth.  The  an- 
nexation of  Hanover  was  especially  advantageous; 
it  rounded  out  what  Motley  had  described  as  'Prus- 
sia's wasp-waist.'  ...  In  the  light  of  these  splen- 
did achievements,  the  public  judgment  of  Bismarck 
underwent  an  immediate  and  complete  reversal. 
.  .  .  The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  followed  the 
Austrian  war,  and  the  sudden  popularity  of  its 
author,  were  not  due  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  to 
the  vulgar  admiration  of  success.  Bismarck  had 
realized  the  deepest  desire  of  the  German  people. 
He  had  made  Germany  a  nation,  with  a  legislature 
resting  on  the  broadest  and  most  popular  basis.  He 
also  made  peace  with  the  Prussian  Chamber  of 
Deputies." — M.  Smith,  Bismarck  and  German 
unity,  pp.  38-30,  40-42. — See  also  Austria:  1862- 
1866;  World  War:   Causes:   Indirect:  a.  1. 

Also  in:  H.  von  Sybel,  Founding  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  v.  S,  ^k.  17-20. — C.  Adams,  Great 
campaigns  in  Europe  from  17Q6  to  1870,  ch.  10. — 
Count   von  Beust,  Memoirs,  v.  i,  ch.  29-34. — G. 


opening  of  that  Parliament  was  near  at  hand, 
that  should  in  common  with  this  Government  de- 
termine the  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Confederation  in  its  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual states  and  also  the  functions  of  the  new 
Reichstag  in  the  legislation  and  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  finances  of  the  Confederation. 
...  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  certain  that 
the  functions  of  the  future  supreme  Con- 
federate authority  would  be  in  general  the 
same  as  those  specified  in  the  Imperial  Constitu- 
tion of  1849.  .  .  .  The  most  radical  difference  be- 
tween 1849  and  i865  consisted  in  the  form  of  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  former  period 
aimed  at  the  appointment  of  a  Constitutional  and 
hereditary  emperor,  with  responsible  ministers,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  German  sovereigns: 
whereas  now  the  plan  included  all  of  these  sov- 
ereigns in  a  Confederate  Council  (Bundesrath) 
organized  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Confeder- 
ate Diet,  with  committees  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  administration,  and  under  the  presidency  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  should  occupy  a  superior 
position  in  virtue  of  the  conduct,  placed  in  his 
hands  once  for  all,  of  the  foreign  policy,  the  army 
and  the  navy,  but  who  otherwise  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Council,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  his  votes, 
could  be  outvoted  like  every  other  prince  by  a  de- 
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cree  of  the  majority.  .  .  .  Before  the  time  of  the 
peace-conferences,  when  all  definite  arrangements  of 
Germany's  future  seemed  suspended  in  the  balance 
and  undecided,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who  in  general  had  in  mind  for  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Confederation  a  higher  rank  and  posi- 
tion of  power  than  did  the  King,  maintained  that 
his  father  should  bear  the  title  of  King  of  Ger- 
many. Bismarck  reminded  him  that  there  were 
other  Kings  in  Germany:  the  Kings  of  Hanover, 
of  Saxony,  etc.  'These,'  was  the  reply,  'will  then 
take  the  title  of  Dukes.'  'But  they  will  not  agree 
to  that.'  'They  will  have  to!'  cried  His  Royal 
Highness.  After  the  further  course  of  events,  the 
Crown  Prince  indeed  gave  up  his  project;  but  in 
the  early  part  of  1S67  he  asserted  that  the  King 
should  assume  the  title  of  German  Emperor,  argu- 
ing that  the  people  would  connect  no  tangible  idea 
with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Confederation, 
whereas  the  renewal  of  the  imperial  dignity  would 
represent  to  them  the  actual  incorporation  of  the 
unity  finally  attained,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  glory  and  power  of  the  Empire  would 
kindle  all  hearts.  This  idea,  as  we  have  experi- 
enced and  continue  to  experience  its  realization, 
was  in  itself  perfectly  correct.  But  it  was  evi- 
dently at  that  time  premature:  a  North  German 
empire  would  have  aroused  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  north,  and  would  have  seriously  hindered 
the  accomplishment  of  the  national  aim  in  the 
south.  King  William  rejected  this  proposition  very 
decidedly:  in  his  own  simple  way  he  wished  to  be 
nothing  more  than  Confederate  Commander-in- 
chief  and  the  first  among  his  peers." — H.  von  Sybel, 
Founding  of  the  German  empire  by  William  I,  v. 
5,  bk.  20,  ck.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  Barker,  Foundation  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. — J.  W.  Headlam,  Bismarck  and  the 
foundation  of  the  German  empire. — W.  H.  Daw- 
son, German  empire,  1867-1914. 

1866-1870. — Territorial  concessions  demanded 
by  France. — Rapid  progress  of  German  unifica- 
tion.—  Zollparlament.  —  Luxemburg  question. — 
French  determination  for  war. — "The  conditions 
of  peace  .  .  .  left  it  open  to  the  Southern  States 
to  choose  what  relationship  they  would  form  with 
the  Northern  Confederation.  This  was  a  compro- 
mise between  Bismarck  and  Napoleon,  the  latter 
fearing  a  United  Germany,  the  former  preferring 
to  restrict  himself  to  what  was  attainable  at  the 
time,  and  taking  care  not  to  humiliate  or  seriously 
to  injure  Austria,  whose  friendship  he  foresaw 
that  Germany  would  need.  Meanwhile  Napo- 
leon's interference  continued.  Scarcely  had  Bene- 
detti,  who  had  followed  Bismarck  to  the  battle- 
fields, returned  to  Berlin,  when  he  received  orders 
from  his  Government  to  demand  not  less  than  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  compensation  for  Prus- 
sia's increase  of  territory.  For  this  purpose  he 
submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  by  which  Prussia 
was  even  to  bind  herself  to  end  an  active  support 
to  the  cession  of  the  Bavarian  and  Hessian  pos- 
sessions west  of  the  Rhine!  .  .  .  Bismarck  would 
hsten  to  no  mention  of  ceding  German  territory. 
'Si  vous  refusez,'  said  the  conceited  Corsican, 
'c'est  la  guerre.' — 'Eh  bien,  la  guerre,'  replied  Bis- 
marck calmly.  Just  as  little  success  had  Benedetti 
with  King  William.  'Not  a  clod  of  German  soil, 
not  a  chimney  of  a  German  village,'  was  William's 
kingly  reply.  Napoleon  was  not  disposed  at  the 
time  to  carry  out  his  threat.  He  disavowed  Bene- 
detti's  action,  declaring  that  the  instructions  had 
been  obtained  from  him  during  his  illness  and  that 
he  wished  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
Prussia.  Napoleon's  covetousness  had  at  least  one 
good   effect:    it    furthered    the    work    of    German 
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union.  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  who  during  the 
war  had  sided  with  Austria,  had  at  first  appealed 
to  Napoleon  to  mediate  between  them  and  Prussia. 
But  when  the  Ministers  of  the  four  South  German 
States  appeared  at  Berlin  to  negotiate  with  Bis- 
marck, and  Benedetti's  draft-treaty  was  communi- 
cated to  them,  there  was  a  complete  change  of  dis- 
position. They  then  wished  to  go  much  further 
than  the  Prussian  Statesman  was  prepared  to  go: 
they  asked,  in  order  to  be  protected  from.  French 
encroachments,  to  be  admitted  into  the  North 
German  Confederation.  But  Bismarck  would  not  de- 
part from  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Nikols- 
burg.  The  most  important  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  that  secret  treaties  were  concluded  by 
which  the  Southern  States  bound  themselves  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Northern  Confederation  for  the 
defence  of  Germany,  and  engaged  to  place  their 
troops  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Prus- 
sian King  in  the  event  of  any  attack  by  a  foreign 
Power.  In  a  military  sense  Klein-Deutschland  was 
now  one,  though  not  yet  politically.  .  .  .  That 
Prussia  was  the  truly  representative  German  State 
had  been  obvious  to  the  thoughtful  long  before: 
the  fact  now  stood  out  in  clear  light  to  all  who 
would  open  their  eyes  to  see.  Progress  had  mean- 
while been  made  with  the  construction  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  which  embraced  all 
the  States  to  the  north  of  the  river  Main.  Its 
affairs  were  to  be  regulated  by  a  Reichstag  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  and  by  a  Federal  Council 
formed  of  the  representatives  of  the  North  German 
Governments.  In  a  military  sense  it  was  a  Single 
State,  politically  a  Confederate  State,  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  President.  This  arrangement  was 
not  of  course  regarded  as  final:  and  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne  to  the  North  German  Reichstag, 
King  William  emphasized  the  declaration  that  Ger- 
many, so  long  torn,  so  long  powerless,  so  long 
the  theater  of  war  for  foreign  nations,  would 
henceforth  strive  to  recover  the  greatness  of  her 
past.  .  .  .  .\  first  step  towards  'bridging  over  the 
Main,'  i.e.,  causing  South  and  North  to  join  hands 
again,  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  a  Zollparla- 
ment, or  Customs  Parliament,  which  was  elected  by 
the  whole  of  Klein-Deutschland,  and  met  at  Berlin, 
henceforth  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  was  also 
a  step  in  advance  that  Baden  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt signed  conventions,  by  which  their  military 
system  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the 
North  German  Confederation.  Baden  indeed  would 
willingly  have  entered  into  political  union  with  the 
North,  had  the  same  disposition  prevailed  at  the 
time  in  the  other  South  German  States.  The  Na- 
tional Liberals  however  had  to  contend  with  strong 
opposition  from  the  Democrats  in  Wiirtemberg, 
and  from  the  Llltramontanes  in  Bavaria.  The  lat- 
ter were  hostile  to  Prussia  on  account  of  her  Prot- 
estantism, the  former  on  account  of  the  stern 
principles  and  severe  discipline  that  pervaded  her 
administration.  ...  In  the  work  of  German  uni- 
fication the  Bonapartes  have  an  important  share. 
.  .  .  By  outraging  the  principle  of  nationality,  Na- 
poleon I.  had  re-awakened  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality among  Germans:  Napoleon  III.,  by  attempt- 
ting  to  prevent  the  unification  of  Germany,  actually 
hastened  it  on.  .  .  .  When  King  William  had  re- 
plied that  he  would  not  yield  up  an  inch  of  Ger- 
man soil,  'patriotic  panjjs'  at  Prussian  successes 
and  the  thirst  for  'compensation'  continued  to  dis- 
turb the  sleep  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  as  he 
was  unwilling  to  appear  baffled  in  his  purpose,  he 
returned  to  the  charge.  On  the  i6th  of  August. 
1866,  through  his'  .Ambassador  Benedetti.  he  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Landau,  Saarbriicken,  Saar- 
louis,  and  Luxemburg,  together  with  Prussia's  con- 
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sent  to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  bv  France.     If 
that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  Luxemburg  and  Belgium ;  he  would  even  ex- 
clude Antwerp  from  the  territory  claimed  that  it 
might   be   created   a   free   town.     Thus   he   hoped 
to  spare  the  susceptibilities  of  England.    As  a  gra- 
cious return  he  offered  the  alliance  of  France.  After 
his  first  interview  Benedetti  gave  up  his  demand 
for  the  three  German  towns,  and  submitted  a  new 
scheme,  according  to  which  Germany  should  induce 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  a  cession  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  should  support  France  in  the  conquest 
of  Belgium;   whilst,  on  his  part,  Napoleon  would 
permit  the  forrnation  of  a  federal  union  between 
the  Northern   Confederation   and  the   South   Ger- 
man States,  and  would  enter  into  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  with  Germany.    Count  Bismarck 
treated  these  propositions,  as  he  himself  has  stated, 
'in  a  dilatory  manner,'  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not 
reject   them,  but  he  took  good  care  not  to   make 
any  definite  promises.     When   the   Prussian  Prime 
Minister  returned  from  his  furlough  to  Berlin,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1866,  Benedetti  resumed  his  nego- 
tiations, but  now  only  with  regard  to  Luxemburg, 
still  garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops  as  at  the  time 
of  the  old   Germanic   Confederation.     Though  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg  did  not  belong  to  the 
new  North  German   Confederation,   Bismarck  was 
not  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  annexed  by  France. 
Moltke  moreover  declared  that  the  fortress  could 
only   be  evacuated  by   the   Prussian   troops  if   the 
fortifications  were  razed.     But  without  its  fortifi- 
cations Napoleon  would  not  have  it.     And  when, 
with  regard  to  the  Emperor's  intentions  upon  Bel- 
gium, Prussia  offered  no  active  support,  but  only 
promised    observance    of    neutrality,    France    re- 
nounced the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and 
entered  info  direct  negotiations  with  the  King  of 
Holland,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg.    Great  ex- 
citement was  thereby  caused  in  Germany,  and,  as 
a  timely  warning  to  France,  Bismarck  surprised  the 
world   with   the  publication   of   the  secret   treaties 
between    Prussia    and    the    South    German    States. 
But  when  it  became  known  that  the  King  of  Hol- 
land  was   actually    consenting   to   the   sale    of   his 
rights   in   Luxemburg   to   Napoleon,   there   was   so 
loud  a  cry  of  indignation  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
there  was  so  powerful  a  protest  in  the  North   German 
Parliament   against   any  sale   of   German   territory 
by  the  King  of  Holland,  that  Count  Bismarck,  him- 
self surprised   at   the   vigor   of   the   patriotic   out- 
burst, declared  to  the   Government  of  the  Hague 
that   the  cession  of   Luxemburg   would   be  consid- 
ered  a   casus   belli.     This   peremptory    declaration 
had   the   desired   effect:    the   cession   did   not   take 
place.    This  was  the  first  success  in  European  poli- 
tics of  a   united   Germany,   united   not   yet   poUti- 
cally,  but  in  spirit.    That  was  satisfactory.    A  Con- 
ference of  the  Great  Powers  then  met  in  London 
[May,  1867]:  by  its  decision,  Luxemburg  was  sepa- 
rated from  Germany,  and, — to  give  some  kind  of 
satisfaction   to  the   Emperor  of   the   French, — was 
formed    into    a    neutral   State.      From    a    national 
point   of   view,   that   was   unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  The 
danger  of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Germany  had  only  been  warded  off  for  a  time  by 
the  international  settlement  of  the  Luxemburg  ques- 
tion. ...  In  the  early  part  of  July,   1870,  Prince 
Leopold   of   Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,   at   the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  government,  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Spanish  throne." — G.  Krause,  Growth 
of  German  unity,  ck.  13-14. 

Also  in:  E.  Simon,  Emperor  William  and  his 
reign,  v.  i,  ch.  9-10. — C.  A.  Fyffe,  History  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  v.  3,  ch.  5-6. 

1867-1917. — Bismarck's    introduction    of    uni- 


versal manhood  suffrage  in  Reichstag. — Nullifi- 
cation of  democratic  suffrage  in  imperial  elec- 
tions. See  Suffrage,  M.anhood:  Germany:  1867- 
1917. 

1868. — Commercial  treaty  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary.    See  Tariff:    1853-1870. 

1869. — Industrial  code.  See  Democracy:  Ten- 
dencies of  the  iQth  century. 

1870. — Nationality  Act.  See  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect:   g. 

1870. — Establishment  of  the  Deutsche  Bank. 
See  Deutsche  Bank. 

1870  (June-July). — "Hohenzollern  incident." — 
Ems  dispatch. — French  declaration  of  war.  See 
France:    1S70   (June-July). 

1870  (September-December). — Germanic  con- 
federation completed. — Federative  treaties  with 
the   states   of   South   Germany. — Suggestion   of 
the  empire. — "Having  decided  on  taking  Strasburg 
and  Metz  from  France"  Prussia  "could  only  justify 
that  conquest   by  considerations   of   the   safety   of 
South   Germany,  and  she  could  only  defend  these 
interests    by    effecting    the    union    of    North    and 
South.    She  found  it  necessary  to  realize  this  union 
at  any   price,  even   by  some  concessions  in  favor 
of  the  autonomy  of  those  States,  and  especially  of 
Bavaria.    Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  negotiations 
were  opened,  in  the  middle  of  September,  1870,  be- 
tween Bavaria  and  Prussia,  with  the  participation 
of  Baden,  Wiirtemberg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  .  .  . 
Prussia  asked  at  first  for  entire  and  unreserved  ad- 
hesion  to   the  Northern   Confederation,  a  solution 
acceptable  to  Baden,  Wiirtemberg  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, but  not  to  Bavaria,  who  demanded  for  her- 
self the  preservation  of  certain  rights,  and  for  her 
King  a  privileged  position  in  the  future  Confedera- 
tion next  to  the  King  of  Prussia.    The  negotiations 
with  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  came  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  15th  of  November,  and  on  the  25th, 
Wiirtemberg  accepted  the  same  arrangement.  These 
three   States    agreed    to    the    constitution,   slightly 
modified,  of  the  Northern  Confederation;  the  new 
treaties   were   completed    by    mihtary   conventions, 
establishing    the    fusion    of    the    respective    Corps 
d'Armee  with  the  Federal  Army  of  the  North,  un- 
der  the   command   of   the   King   of   Prussia.     The 
Treaty   with   Bavaria   was  signed  at  Versailles  on 
the  23rd  of  November.     The  concessions  obtained 
by   the  Cabinet  of  Munich  were  reduced  to  mere 
trifles.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Bavaria  was  allowed  the 
command  of  his  army  in  time  of  peace.     He  was 
granted  the  administration  of  the  Post-Office  and 
partial  autonomy  of  indirect  contributions.    A  com- 
mittee was  conceded,  in   the  Federal   Council,  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  Presidency  of  Bavaria. 
The  right  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  President  of 
this  Council,  to  declare  war,  was  made  conditional 
on  its  consent.     Such  were  the  Treaties  submitted 
on  the  24th   of  November  to  the  sanction   of  the 
Parliament    of    the    North,    assembled    in    an    Ex- 
traordinary Session.  They  met  with  intense  opposi- 
tion from  the  National  Liberal  and  from  the  Pro- 
gressive Party,"  but  "the  Parliament  sanctioned  the 
treaties  on  the   loth  of   December.     According  to 
the  Treaties,  the  new  association  received  the  title 
of  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia that  of  its  President.     These  titles  were  soon 
to  undergo  an  important  alteration.     The  King  of 
Bavaria,  satisfied  with  the  concessions,  more  appar- 
ent  then   real,   made  by   the   Prussian   Cabinet   to 
his  rights  of  sovereignty,  consented  to  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  King  William.    On  the  4th  of  December, 
King  Louis  addressed  him  [King  WiMiam]  a  letter 
informing  him  that  he  had  invited  the  Confederate 
sovereigns  to  revive  the  German  Empire  and  con- 
fer the  title  of  Emperor  on  the  President  of  the 
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Confederation.  .  .  .  The  sovereigns  immediately 
gave  their  consent,  so  that  the  Imperial  titles 
could  be  introduced  into  the  new  Constitution  be- 
fore the  final  vote  of  the  Parliament  of  the  North. 
...  To  tell  the  truth,  King  William  attached  slight 
importance  to  the  votes  of  the  various  chambers. 
He  was  not  desirous  of  receiving  his  new  dignity 
from  the  hands  of  a  Parliament;  the  assent  of  the 
sovereigns  was  in  his  eyes  far  more  essential." — 
E.  Simon,  Emperor  Wilicm  and  his  reign,  v.  2,  ch. 

'3- 

Also  in:  G.  Freytag,  Crown  prince  and  the  im- 
perial crown. 

1870-1871. — Victorious  war  with  France.-'- 
Siege  of  Paris. — Occupation  of  the  city. — Enor- 
mous indemnity  exacted. — Acquisition  of  Alsace 
and  part  of  Lorraine. — Death  rate  in  war.  See 
Franxe:  1870  (July-August),  to  1871  (January- 
May);  Statistics:  Vital;  .^lsace-Lorrai.ve:  rS7i; 
Europe:  Modern:  Wars  of  the  great  powers  (1848- 
1878). 

1871. — Complete  emancipation  and  toleration 
of  Jews.  See  Jews;  Germany:  iith-i6th  cen- 
turies. 

1871. — Government  control  of  telegraph  sys- 
tems. See  Telegraphs  and  telephones:  1867- 
1875. 

1871  (January). — Assumption  of  the  imperial 
dignity  by  William  at  Versailles. — "Early  in 
December  the  proposition  came  from  King  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria  to  King  William,  that  the  possession  of 
the  presidential  rights  of  the  Confederacy  vested  in 
the  Prussian  monarch  should  be  coupled  with  the 
imperial  title.  The  King  of  Saxony  spoke  to  the 
same  purport ;  and  in  one  day  a  measure  provid- 
ing for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
substitution  of  the  words  'Emperor'  and  'Empire' 
for  'President'  and  'Confederation'  was  passed 
through  the  North  German  Parliament,  which 
voted  also  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  'The  North  German 
Parliament,  in  unison  with  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, approaches  with  the  prayer  that  your 
Majesty  will  deign  to  consecrate  the  work  of 
unification  by  accepting  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Germany.  The  Teutonic  Crown  on  the  head  of 
your  Majesty  will  inaugurate,  for  the  re-estab- 
lished Empire  of  the  German  nation,  an  era  of 
power,  of  peace,  of  well-being,  and  of  liberty  se- 
cured under  the  protection  of  the  laws.'  The  ad- 
dress of  the  German  Parliament  was  presented  to 
the  King  at  Versailles  on  Sunday,  the  i8th  of  De- 
cember, by  its  speaker,  Herr  Simson,  who,  as 
speaker  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848,  had 
made  the  identical  proffer  to  William's  brother  and 
predecessor  [see  above:  1848-1850].  .  .  .  The  for- 
mal ratification  of  assent  to  the  Prussian  King's 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  had  yet  to  be 
received  from  the  minor  German  States;  but  this 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  unification  of 
Germany  really  dates  from  that  i8th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  from  the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  pre- 
fecture of  Versailles." — A.  Forbes,  William  of  Ger- 
many, ch.  12. — King  William's  formal  assumption 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  took  place  on  the  i8th  of 
January,  187 1.  "The  Crown  Prince  was  entrnsted 
with  all  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony.  Every 
regiment  in  the  army  of  investment  was  instructed 
to.  send  its  colors  in  charge  of  an  officer  and  two 
non-commissioned  officers  to  Versailles,  and  all  the 
higher  officers  who  could  be  spared  from  duty  were 
ordered  to  attend,  for  the  army  was  to  represent 
the  German  nation  at  this  memorable  scene.  The 
Crown  Prince  escorted  his  father  from  the  Prefec- 
ture to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  where  all  the 
German  Princes  or  their  representatives  were  as- 


sembled in  the  Galerie  des  Glaces.  A  special  ser- 
vice was  read  by  the  military  chaplains,  and  then 
the  Emperor,  mounting  on  the  dais,  announced  his 
assumption  of  Imperial  authority,  and  instructed 
his  Chancellor  to  read  the  Proclamation  issued  to 
the  whole  German  nation.  Then  the  Crown  Prince 
as  the  first  subject  of  the  Empire,  came  forward 
and  performed  the  solemn  act  of  homage,  kneeling 
down  before  his  Imperial  Father.  The  Emperor 
raised  him  and  clasped  to  his  arms  the  son  who 
had  toiled  and  fought  and  borne  so  great  a  share 
in  achieving  what  many  generations  had  desired  in 
vain." — R.  Rodd,  Frederick,  Crown  prince  and 
emperor,  ch.  5. 

.Also  in:  C.  Lowe,  Prince  Bismarck,  v.  i,  ch.  g. 

1871  (April). — Constitution  of  the  new  em- 
pire.— By  a  proclamation  dated  April  16,  1871, 
the  German  Emperor  ordered,  "in  the  name  of  the 
German  Empire,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council  of  the  Confederation  and  of  the  Imperial 
Diet,"  that  "in  the  place  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
German  Confederation,"  as  agreed  to  in  Novem- 
ber 1870,  there  be  substituted  a  Constitution  for 
the  German  Empire, — the  text  of  which  appeared 
as  an  appendix  to  this  imperial  decree.  See  Ger- 
many, Constitution  of  the  Empire. 

Also  in:  E.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  treaty, 
V.  3,  no.  442. 

1871-1873. — Gold  standard.  See  Money  and 
banking:   Modern:    1867-18(5,5. 

1871-1879. — Organization  of  government  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  an  imperial  province. — 
"How  to  garner  the  territorial  harvest  of  the  war 
— Alsace-Lorraine — was  a  question  which  greatly 
vexed  the  parliamentary  mind.  Several  possible  so- 
lutions had  presented  themselves.  The  conquered 
provinces  might  be  made  neutral  territory,  which, 
with  Belgium  on  one  side,  and  Switzerland  on  the 
other,  would  thus  interpose  a  continuous  barrier 
against  French  aggression  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  to  its  source.  But  one  fatal  objection, 
among  several  others,  to  the  adoption  of  this  course 
was  the  utter  lack,  in  the  .Alsace-Lorrainers,  of  the 
primary  condition  of  the  existence  of  all  neutral 
States — a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  neutral- 
ized people  themselves  to  be  and  remain  neutral. 
And  none  knew  better  than  Bismarck  that  it  would 
take  years  of  the  most  careful  nursing  to  recon- 
cile the  kidnapped  children  of  France  to  their 
adoptive  parent.  For  him,  the  only  serious  ques- 
tion was  whether  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Prussia,  or  be  made  an  immediate  Reichs- 
land  (Imperial  Province).  'From  the  very  first,' 
he  said,  'I  was  most  decidedly  for  the  latter  alter- 
native, first — because  there  is  no  reason  why  dynas- 
tic questions  should  be  mixed  up  with  political 
ones;  and,  secondly — because  I  think  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  Alsatians  to  take  to  the  name  of 
"German"  than  to  that  of  "Prussian,"  the  latter 
being  detested  in  France  in  comparison  with  the 
other.'  In  its  first  session,  accordingly,  the  Diet 
was  asked  to  pass  a  law  incorporating  .■Msace-Lor- 
raine  with  the  Empire,  and  placing  the  annexed 
provinces  under  a  provisional  dictatorship  till  the 
ist  of  January,  1874,  when  they  would  enter  into 
the  enjovment  of  constitutional  rights  in  common 
with  the'  rest  of  the  nation.  But  the  latter  clause 
provoked  much  controversy.  ...  A  compromise 
was  ultimately  effected  by  which  the  duration  of 
the  dictatorship,  or  period  within  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  alone  was  to  have  the  right  of 
making  laws  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  .shortened 
till  ist  January.  1873 ;  while  the  Diet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  only  to  have  the  supervision  of  such 
loans  or  guarantees  as  affected  the  Empire.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  the  Diet  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  original  term  fixed  for 
the  dictatorship  was  the  more  advisable  of  the 
two,  and  prolonged  it  accordingly.  For  the  next 
three  years,  therefore,  the  Reichsland  was  gov- 
erned from  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  as  India  is  ruled 
from  Downing  Street.  ...  In  the  beginning  of 
1874  .  .  .  fifteen  deputies  from  Alsace-Lorraine — 
now  thus  far  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution— took  their  seats  in  the  second  German 
Parliament.  Of  these  fifteen  deputies,  five  were 
out-and-out  French  Protesters,  and  the  rest  Cleri- 
cals^seven  of  the  latter  being  clergymen,  includ- 
ing the  Bishops  of  Metz  and  Strasburg.  They 
entered  the  Diet  in  a  body,  with  much  theatrical 
pomp,  the  clergy  wearing  their  robesj  and  one  of 
the  French  Protesters — bearing  the  unforlunte  name 
of  Teutsch — immediately  tabled  a  motion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  having  been  an- 
nexed to  Germany  without  being  themselves  con- 
sulted, should  now  be  granted  an  opportunity  of 
expressing    their    opinion    on    the    subject    by    a 

plebiscite The  motion  of  French  M.  Teutsch, 

who  spoke  fluent  German,  was  of  course  rejected; 
whereupon  he  and  several  of  his  compatriots 
straightway  returned  home,  and  left  the  Diet  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as  it 
liked.  Those  of  his  colleagues  who  remained  be- 
hind only  did  so  to  complain  of  the  'intolerable 
tyranny'  under  which  the  provinces  were  groaning, 
and  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  (of  De- 
cember, 1871)  which  invested  the  local  Government 
with  dictatorial  powers.  .  .  .  Believing  home-rule 
to  be  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  federal  cohe- 
sion, Bismarck  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  this 
cementing  agency  on  the  newest  part  of  the  Imperial 
edifice;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  he  advised 
the  Emperor  to  grant  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  (not 
by  law,  but  by  ordinance,  which  could  easily  be 
revoked)  a  previous  voice  on  all  bills  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Reichstag  on  the  domestic  and  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  provinces.  ...  In  the  following  sum- 
mer (June,  1875),  therefore,  there  met  at  Stras- 
burg the  first  Landesausschuss,  or  Provincial  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  delegates,  thirty  in  number, 
from  the  administrative  District  Councils.  .  .  . 
So  well,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  did  this  arrangement 
work,  that  within  two  years  of  its  creation  the 
Landesausschuss  was  invested  with  much  broader 
powers.  .  .  .  Thus  it  came  about  that,  while  the 
Reichsland  continued  to  be  governed  from  Berlin, 
the  making  of  its  laws  was  more  and  more  confined 
to  Strasburg.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  Irreconcilablcs 
had  been  gradually  giving  way  to  the  Autonomists, 
or  those  who  subordinated  the  question  of  nation- 
ality to  that  of  home-rule.  Rapidly  gaining  in 
strength,  this  latter  party  at  last(  in  the  spring 
of  1870)  petitioned  the  Reichstag  for  an  inde- 
pendent Government,  with  its  seat  in  Strasburg, 
for  the  representation  of  the  Reichsland  in  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  and  for  an  enlargement  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Provincial  Committee.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  Bismarck  than  this 
request,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  a  reluctant  recog- 
nition of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  qn  the  part  of 
the  Alsace-Lorrainers.  He  therefore  replied  that  he 
was  quite  willing  to  confer  on  the  provinces  'the 
highest  degree  of  independence  compatible  with  the 
military  security  of  the  Empire.'  The  Diet,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  applauded  his  words; 
and  not  only  that,  but  it  hastened  to  pass  a  bill 
embodying  ideas  at  which  the  Chancellor  himself 
had  hinted  in  the  previous  year.  By  this  bill,  the 
government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  center  in  a 
Statthalter,  or  Imperial  Viceroy,  living  at  Stras- 
burg, instead  of,  as  heretofore,  in  the  chancellor. 
.  .  .  Without   being   a   Sovereign,   this   Statthalter 


was  to  exercise  all  but  sovereign  rights.  .  .  .  For 
this  high  office  the  Emperor  selected  the  brilliant 
soldier-statesman,  Marshal  Manteuffel.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly, His  Majesty  could  not  posj>ibly  have  chosen 
a  better  man  for  the  responsible  office,  which  the 
Marshal  assumed  on  the  ist  October,  1879.  Hence- 
forth, the  conquered  provinces  entered  an  entirely, 
new  phase  of  their  existence." — C.  Lowe,  Prince 
Bismarck,  v.  2,  ch.  14. 

1871-1881. — Development  of  government  in- 
surance policy. — Social  insurance.  See  Social 
iKSUR.'iNCE:  Details  for  various  countries:  Ger- 
many: 1871-1881. 
•  1872-1878. — Bismarck's  foreign  policy. — Drei- 
kaiserbund.    See  World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  c. 

1873-1887.— Kulturkampf.— "May  Laws"  and 
their  repeal. — "The  German  Culturkampf,  or  civ- 
ilization-light, as  its  illustrous  chief  promoter  is 
said  to  have  named  it,  may  equally  well  be  styled 
the  religion  combat,  or  education  strife.  [Prus- 
sia, which  with  Hesse-Darmstadt,  was  the  center 
of  this  struggle,  had,  roughly  speaking,  a  popula- 
tion of  27  millions,  9  millions  of  which  were  Catho- 
lics.] ...  It  was  on  the  qth  of  January,  1873, 
that  Dr.  Falk,  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  first 
introduced  into  the  Prussian  Diet  the  bills,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  May  Laws  [so 
called  because  they  were  generally  passed  in  the 
month  of  May,  although  in  different  years,  but  also 
called  the  Falk  Laws,  from  the  Minister  who  framed 
them].  These  laws,  which,  for  the  future,  were 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  pur- 
ported to  apply  to  the  EvangeUcal  or  united  Prot- 
estant State  Church  of  Prussia  ...  as  well  as  to 
the  CathoUc  Church.  Their  professed  main  objects 
were:  first,  to  insure  greater  liberty  to  individual 
lay  members  of  those  churches;  secondly,  to  secure 
a  German  and  national,  rather  than  an  'Ultra- 
montane' and  non-national,  training  for  the  clergy; 
and,  thirdly,  to  protect  the  inferior  clergy  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  superiors — which  sim- 
ply meant,  as  proved  in  the  sequel,  the  withdrawal 
of  priests  and  people,  in  matters  spiritual,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  the  separation  of 
Catholic  Prussia  from  the  Centre  of  Unity;  thus 
substituting  a  local  or  national  Church,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  under  State  regulation,  for  a  flour- 
ishing branch  of  the  Universal  Church.  To  pro- 
mote these  objects,  it  was  provided  that  all  Ec- 
clesiastical seminaries  should  be  placed  under  State 
control;  and  that  all  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
should  pass  a  State  examination  in  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  a  liberal  education ;  and  it  was  further 
provided,  that  the  State  should  have  the  right  to 
confirm  or  to  reject  all  appointments  of  clergy. 
These  bills  were  readily  passed:  and  all  the  relig- 
ious orders  and  congregations  were  suppressed, 
with  the  provisional  exception  of  those  which  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick;  and  all 
Catholic  seminaries  were  closed.  .  .  .  The  Bishops 
refused  to  obey  the  new  laws,  which  in  conscience 
they  could  not  accept ;  and  they  subscribed  a  col- 
lective declaration  to  this  effect,  on  the  26th  of 
May  1873.  On  the  7th  of  August  following.  Pope 
Pius  IX  addressed  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  the  Emperor  William;  but  entirely  without  ef- 
fect, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  reply  of  the 
5th  of  September.  In  punishment  of  their  opposi- 
tion, several  of  the  Bishops  and  great  numbers  of 
their  clergy  were  fined,  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  de- 
prived of  their  salaries.  Especially  notable  among 
the  victims  of  persecution,  were  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  Primate  of  Russia,  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn,  and  Cardinal  Lcdochowski, 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  on  whom,  then  in 
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prison,  a  Cardinal's  hat  was  conferred  by  the  Pope, 
in  March  1875,  as  a  mark  of  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment, and  approval.  .  .  .  The  fifteen  Catholic  dio- 
ceses of  Prussia  comprised,  in  January  1873,  a 
Catholic  aggregate  of  8.711,535  souls.  They  were 
administered  by  4,627  parish-priests,  and  3,812  co- 
adjutor-priests, or  curates,  being  a  total  of  8,430 
clergy.  Eight  years  later,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  May  Laws,  there  were  exiled  or  dead,  without 
being  replaced,  1,770  of  these  clergy.  .  .  .  Besides 
these  1,770  secular  priests,  dead  or  exiled,  and  not 
replaced,  there  were  the  regular  clergy  (the  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders),  all  of  whom  had  been  ex- 
pelled."— J.  N.  Murphy,  Cliair  of  Peter,  ch.  2q. — 
"Why  was  the  Kulturkampf  undertaken?  This  is  a 
question  often  asked,  and  answered  in  different 
ways.  That  Ultramontanism  is  a  danger  to  the 
Empire  is  the  usual  explanation ;  but  proof  is  not 
producible.  .  .  .  Ultramontanism,  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  France  and  Belgium,  has  never  taken 
root  in  Germany.  It  was  represented  by  the  Jes- 
uits, and  when  they  were  got  rid  of,  Catholicism 
remained  as  a  religion,  but  not  as  a  political  factor. 
.  .  .  The  real  purpose  of  the  Kulturkampf  has 
been,  I  conceive,  centralisation.  ...  A  military 
government  cannot  tolerate  any  sort  of  double  alle- 
giance in  its  subjects.  Education  and  religion, 
medicine  and  jurisprudence,  telegraphs  and  post- 
office,  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 
.  .  .  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, the  May  laws  are  reasonable  and  necessary." 
— S.  Baring-Gould,  Germany,  present  and  past,  v. 
2,  ch.  13. — "The  Kulturkampf  represented  the  duel 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Curia.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf there  exists  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  the .  part  of  historians.  Some 
of  them  depict  Bismarck  as  having  been 
surprised  by  the  clerical  aggression,  which  he 
had  not  foreseen,  and  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be- 
lieve. Driven  by  his  too  exclusively  realistic  nature 
into  imagining  that  he  would  make  an  end  of  the 
clerical  opposition  by  having  recourse  to  police 
measures,  he  gradually  learnt  to  realise  the  futility 
of  his  brutal  policy.  He  therefore  beat  a  retreat,  in 
spite  of  his  vow  that  he  would  'not  go  to  Canossa,' 
.  .  .  and  allowed  the  May  Laws  one  after  another 
to  fall  into  desuetude.  And  finally  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  purchase,  by  means  of  concessions, 
the  support  of  the  Centre  Party,  which  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  political  destinies  of  Germany  and 
the  pivot  of  the  Government  majority.  Others  rep- 
resent the  religious  policy  of  the  great  chancellor 
in  a  less  primitive  and  more  favourable  light.  They 
insist  on  the  impossibility  for  Bismarck  to  come  to 
any  understanding  by  means  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations, and  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  con- 
cordat with  a  Power  which  declared  itself  infallible 
and  aspired  to  dominate  every  civil  authority.  They 
approve  of  Bismarck's  policy  of  having,  under  the 
circumstances,  preferred  to  regulate  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  an  authoritative  way, 
by  means  of  legislation,  so  as  subsequently  to  be 
in  a  position  to  negotiate  secretly  with  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  gradually  to  modify  the  law  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  both 
sides  alike.  And  they  praise  the  chancellor  for  hav- 
ing carried  out  this  delicate  policy  with  marvellous 
skill,  for  having  fought  with  a  warlike  spirit  and 
a  vigorous  resolution  the  battle  against  clerical 
demagogy,  and  for  having  afterwards,  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Curia  and  the  diplomats  of  Rome, 
shown  a  very  keen  insight  into  political  necessities 
and  possibilities  of  the  moment.  And  they  give  him 
credit  for  having  in  the  end  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  relationship  between  Church  and  State  in  such 


a  way  as  to  provide  sufficient  safeguard  for  the 
rights  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
enough  liberality  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
with  the  New  Empire.  In  short,  it  is  quite  open  to 
question  who  was  the  real  victor  in  this  conflict 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  It  re- 
quired time  for  both  sides  to  realise  that  a  system 
of  mutual  tolerance  and  even  of  profitable  co-op- 
eration was  possible.  But  an  agreement  was  eventu- 
ally reached  between  them.  The  State  learnt  that 
it  could  with  advantage  give  up  the  hostile  legis- 
lation and  severe  measures  passed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict,  and  little  by  little  it  laid  down  its 
arms.  In  1870  Falk,  who  had  directed  the  war 
against  clericahsm  resigned  his  ministry." — H.  Lich- 
tenberger,  Germany  and  its  evolution  in  modern 
times,  pp.  243-244. — In  1880  and  1881  the  'May 
Laws'  were  suspended,  and,  after  negotiation  with 
Leo  XIII.,  they  were  to  a  large  extent  repealed. 
By  this  change,  completed  in  April,  1887,  the  obU- 
gations  of  civil  marriage  and  the  vesting  of  Catho- 
lic property  in  the  hands  of  lay  trustees  were 
retained,  but  the  legislative  interference  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church,  including  the  education 
required  for  the  priesthood,  was  wholly  abandoned. 
The  Prussian  Government  had  entirely  miscalcu- 
lated its  power  with  the  Church." — S.  Baring- 
Gould,  Church  in  Germany,  ch.  21. — See  also  Pa- 
pacy:  1870-1874. 

Also  in:  C.  Lowe,  Prince  Bismarck,  ch.  12-13. — 
M.  Busch,.  Our  chancellor. — C.  G.  Robertson,  Bis- 
marck. 

1875. — Beginnings  of  anti-Semitism.  See  Jews: 
iSth-igth  centuries. 

1875. — Establishment  of  the  Reichsbank. — 
Money  and  banking  system.  See  Money  and 
banking:   Modern:    1871-1014. 

1876. — Interest  in  colonization  in  Africa.  See 
Belgian  Congo:   1876-1890. 

1878. — Congress  of  Berlin.  See  Berlin,  Con- 
gress OF. 

1878-1893.  —  Socialist  parties.  —  Socialistic 
measures.     See  Socialism:   i86g-iQi2;   1883-18SQ. 

1879. — Austro-German  alliance.  See  Dual 
Alliance;  Triple  Alliance:  Austro-German  alli- 
ance of  187Q. 

1879. — Protective  tariff  legislation  of  Bis- 
marck.    See  Tariff:    1870-igoo. 

1879-1894. — Government  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
See   Alsace-Lorraine:    1879-1804. 

1880. — Recognition  of  Rumania.  See  Ru- 
mania:  1881-1907. 

1881. — International  conference  on  bimetal- 
lism standard. — Attitude.  See  Money  and  bank- 
ing:   Modern:    1867-1893. 

1881-1910. — Accident,  sickness  and  old  age 
insurance.  See  Social  insurance:  Details  for 
various  countries:  Germany:  1881-1900;  1883-1910. 

1881-1913.— "Universal  policy."— Idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  German  empire. — Emigration  ten- 
tacles.— Material  interests. — Peaceful  penetra- 
tion.— Outside  investment  of  capital. — Diffusion 
of  German  culture. — Universal  suffrage  and 
expansion. — "The  ambition  of  Germany  no  longer 
aims  entirely  at  asserting  her  power,  in  the  midst 
of  Europe  in  arms,  by  the  superiority  of  her  mili- 
tary organisation  and  the  solidity  of  her  alliances. 
She  has  no  longer  an  exclusively  European  policy — 
she  has  also  a  universal  one.  The  idea  of  German 
imperialism  underwent,  during  the  last  stage  of  the 
national  evolution,  a  fresh  extension,  which  we 
must  now  describe  in  all  its  bearings.  In  the  first 
place,  the  present  [1013]  German  Empire  does  not 
consist  of  Germany.  It  is — and  German  historians 
are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  it — an  incomplete 
and  doubtless  provisional  solution  of  the  German 
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question.  'Germany'  extends  to  every  region  in 
whicli  the  German  language  is  supreme  and  Ger- 
man culture  flourishes.  On  every  side  she  over- 
flows the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  Cis-Leithanian 
Austria  contained  in  1900  a  sum-total  of  9,171,000 
Germans — that  is  to  say,  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population — who  energetically  preserve  their  na- 
tionality, their  language,  their  culture,  and  their 
dominating  influence,  and  are  engaged  in  a  bitter 
struggle  for  territory — especially  in  Bohemia — with 
the  Slav  majority  among  whom  they  live,  and  en- 
deavour bj;  every  possible  means  to  establish  their 
superiority.  Trans-Leithanian  Austria,  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  struggle  of  the  Magyars  against  the 
Teutonic  element,  still  contains  2,135,000  Germans 
— that  is  to  say,  33.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion—who keep  their  looting  with  tenacity,  or  even 
gain  ground,  as  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  where  the 
German  population  has  more  than  quadrupled  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years.  To  the  east  'Greater  Ger- 
many' claims  the  250,000  Germans  who  constitute 
the  rich  cultured  minority  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia.  To  the  south  she  embraces  German 
Switzerland,  though  here  apparently  the  Teutonic 
element  has  undergone  a  slight  decrease  in  compari- 
son with  the  Wehcbe  populatidn.  On  the  west  she 
includes  Holland  and  Flemish  Belgium,  with  their 
large  German  colonies  (32,000  in  Holland,  68,000  in 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg).  In  these  two  countries 
of  Teutonic  extraction,  whose  commercial  relations 
with  Germany  grow  more  active  every  day,  an  in- 
dependent culture  has  sprung  up  in  opposition  to 
the  French  culture,  which  must  necessarily  renew  the 
traditional  bonds  which  once  bound  them  to  Teu- 
tonic civilisation.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Teutonic  element  has  flourished 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  more  or  less  compact  masses 
ideal  Germany  also  contains  all  Germans  who  have 
left  their  native  land  either  with  or  without  the 
intention  of  returning;  soldiers  who  offered  their 
services  to  foreign  masters.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries,  Asiatic  and  African  explorers,  and 
above  all  emigrants  who,  driven  out  by  poverty  or 
by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  go  to  seek  their  fortunes 
across  the  seas.  All  these  Germans,  whom  destiny 
has  planted  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  form  a 
very  appreciable  element  in  the  power  of  Germany. 
The  increase  in  emigration,  especially  since  1830, 
is  well  known.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  5  mil- 
lion Germans  left  the  mother  country  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  chiefly  during  the  ten 
years  from  18S1  to  i8qo  (1.3  millions).  Thus  large 
numbers  of  German  colonies  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, the  most  important  of  which  is  that  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  statistics,  there  are 
25  million  Americans  of  German  extraction,  and  10 
to  12  million  whose  German  origin  is  more  clearly 
marked,  either  by  the_  fact  that  they  have  German 
parents  or  that  they  have  preserved,  in  their  cus- 
toms and  their  culture,  some  tie  with  the  mother 
country.  And  this  imposing  colony — there  are  al- 
most as  many  Germans  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Austria — would  be  an  asset  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  Teutonic  power  were  it  not  that  the 
German  element  allows  itself  to  be  assimilated  with 
si'ch  facility,  and  loses  its  racial  characteristics  in 
the  second  and  third  and  sometimes  even  in  the  first 
generation.  In  South  America  the  emigrants,  who 
are  far  less  numerous  than  in  the  United  States — 
their  numbers  have  not  quite  reached  half  a  million 
— have  on  the  contrary  preserved  their  national 
character  better.  Important  establishments  are  to 
be  found  in  Chili,  in  Bolivia,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
above  all  in  Brazil,  where,  in  the  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  especially,  a  flourishing  colony  of 
almost  200,000  people  has  sprung  up — that  is  to 


say,  about  half  the  entire  German  population  of 
Brazil.  In  Australia  the  German  colonies  seem 
destined,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  become  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  element.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  colonies  which  have  emi- 
grated eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Turkish  and 
Russian  possessions,  or  which  have  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  and  Siberia  on  the 
one  side,  and  Palestine  on  the  other,  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  racial  characteristics  better  and  are 
likely  to  develop  and  prosper.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  other  German  centres  in  Asia  (espe- 
cially in  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  in  Africa,  where 
- — above  all  in  the  Cape — the  German  element  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  may  one  day  be  called  upon 
to  play  a  very  important  part  in  spite  of  the  re- 
cent defeat  of  the  Boers.  Lastly,  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  enumeration  of  the  forces  of  Teutonism, 
we  must  include  the  crowds  of  Germans  scattered 
throughout  the  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France  {87,000),  in  England  (53,000),  in  Italy 
(11.000),  in  Denmark  (35,000),  in  Scandinavia, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Turkey,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  sum-total  of  Ger- 
mans resident  in  Europe  was  estimated  at  ybVi 
millions,  to  which  must  be  added  12  million  Ger- 
mans settled  in  other  parts  of  the  world — that  is  to 
say,  over  10  million  in  the  United  States.  400,000  in 
North  America,  18,000  in  Central  America,  a  few 
less  than  500,000  in  South  America,  623,000  in  Af- 
rica, 110,000  in  Australasia,  and  88,000  in  Asia. 
.  .  .  Germany  does  not  confine  herself  to  sending 
forth  her  people  all  over  the  world ;  her  capital  also 
seeks  for  good  investments  abroad.  In  proportion 
as  she  has  become  an  exporting  country  and  has 
increased  her  industry  and  developed  her  maritime 
trade,  her  material  interests  abroad  have  grown 
to  considerable  proportions.  In  Central  Europe 
Italy  is  the  chief  couiitry  to  see  her  industry  being 
developed,  thanks  to  German  capital.  In  the  East 
the  influence  of  Germany  makes  itself  felt  princi- 
pally in  Turkey.  The  relations  between  these  two 
countries,  which  have  been  very  cordial  ever  since 
the  Russo-Turkish  War,  were  still  more  firmly  ce- 
mented in  18S2  when  the  military  mission  under 
Von  der  Golz  and  Riistow-Pacha  undertook  the  re- 
form of  the  Ottoman  army.  Soon  Turkey  became 
a  regular  happy  hunting-ground  for  German  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  engineers.  German  finance 
gradually  became  mistress  of  the  chief  railways  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  by  a  bold  pol-cy  a 
peaceful  penetration,  based  upon  the  construction 
of  great  railways,  German  finance  is  endeavoring 
to  open  up  Asia  Minor  and  then  Mesopotamia,  and 
thus  by  a  great  trans-continental  railway  connect 
Constantinople  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  com- 
mercial relations  of  Germany  with  the  Far  East 
have  also  become  exceedingly  active  since  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  organised  in  1S86  a  regular  service 
between  the  German  pqrts  and  the  principal  ports 
of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  above  all  from  the 
moment  when  Germany  obtained  in  1S06  the  con- 
cession of  Tientsin  and  Han-kow,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  occupied  Kiao-chou.  ...  In  i8qq  statis- 
tics gave  7,000  0/  7,500  millions  of  marks  as  the 
sum-total  of  German  capital  invested  in  concerns 
abroad,  and  12,500  to  13.000  millions  of  marks  as 
the  aggregate  of  German  capital  invested  in  foreign 
securities.  The  growth  of  German  industry  and  the 
necessity  of  protecting  her  interests  abroad  was  in- 
evitably destined  to  lead  the  Empire  to  the  gradujl 
formation  of  a  colonial  territon.'.  .  .  .  For  a  long 
time  her  [Germany's]  policy  had  been  above  all 
national.  Taking  as  her  basis  the  German  State, 
she  had  had  as  her  aim  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  this  state.    She  had  therefore  been  above  all  a 
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European  nation,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  European  interests  of  Germany  and 
her  position  in  that  continent.  Then  gradually  her 
policy  began  to  grow  universal  and  imperialistic. 
She  founded  it  no  longer  solely  upon  the  real  and 
concrete  German  Empire,  but  on  Germans  and 
German  interests  throughout  the  world.  And  she 
tended  to  favour  German  expansion  in  every  shape 
and  form  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Im- 
perialistic 'Germany'  is  not  conlined  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Empire — she  embraces  the  whole  domain 
of  Teutonic  interests ;  she  can  be  extended  to  the 
same  limits  as  those  interests,  and  she  is  capable  of 
a  peaceful  development  in  proportion  as  the  rays 
of  German  activity  spread  not  only  in  German  ter- 
ritory, but  also  abroad.  In  her  conception  states 
are  no  longer  territories  with  rigidly  barricaded 
frontiers,  but  rather  spheres  of  influence  with  ever- 
varying  limits,  which  become  every  day  more  inex- 
tricably involved  in  each  other,  which  penetrate 
each  other  mutually,  and  are  constantly  being 
modified  according  to  the  development  of  the 
activity  and  industry  of  a  certain  race.  In  other 
words,  the  struggle  for  power  no  longer  takes  place 
only  between  organised  states,  and  is  not  only  em- 
bodied in  wars  and  the  conquest  of  fresh  territory. 
It  is  incessantly  going  on  between  German,  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  French  'enterprises.'  It  is  a 
never  ending  war — no  longer  a  military  contest, 
but  an  industrial,  commercial,  and  scientific  one, 
whose  seat  is  the  whole  world,  and  every  spot  in 
which  rival  interests  find  themselves  face  to  face. 
German  imperialism,  therefore,  does  not  stop  at 
claiming  a  dominant  position  among  the  Powers 
of  Europe.  It  aims  at  developing  German  might 
everywhere  and  in  every  shape.  It  works  hard  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  solidarity  between  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  Empire  and  their  brethren  abroad, 
and  to  develop  all  the  German  communities  and 
all  the  emigrant  colonies  in  foreign  lands.  It  en- 
courages the  outside  investment  of  German  capital 
and  takes  an  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  German 
culture  in  the  world  by  means  of  schools,  science, 
and  books.  Imperialism  is,  in  short,  the  programme 
of  the  system  of  enterprise  applied  to  politics.  .  .  . 
The  imperial  policy  has  been  the  object  of  violent 
attacks  both  by  the  Agrarian  Party  and  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  as  well  as  the  Liberals. 
The  latter  have  recently  shown  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly discontented.  Without  disputing  the 
economic  development  of  modern  Germany,  with- 
out even  denying  that  the  year  iqo6  was  particu- 
larly prosperous,  and  that  the  national  industry 
was  continuing  to  increase  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner,  they  yet  refuse  to  admit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  anything  to  do  with  this  prog- 
ress. It  was  to  be  laid  entirely  at  the  door  of 
the  felicitous  initiative  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
and  business  men.  The  Government,  according 
to  them,  has  done  nothing  to  facilitate  their  task. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  handicapped  them  by  a 
commercial  policy  which  sacrifices  the  interests  of 
German  labour  to  those  of  the  agricultural  party, 
and  by  a  too  personal  foreign  policy,  which 
through  its  ambitious  designs  and  its  capricious  and 
blustering  behaviour  has  sown  unrest  and  suspi- 
cion everywhere,  and  has  ended  by  isolating  Ger- 
many in  Europe.  But  if  the  parties  of  the  Left 
have  clearly  but  little  sympathy  for  a  Government 
which  'combines  a  universal  and  imperialistic  poli- 
cy with  that  of  the  Prussian  country  squire,'  their 
discontent  is  apparently  not  shared  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  L'niversal  suffrage  [see  Suffrage, 
Manhood:  Germany:  1867-1917]  has  just  given 
its  verdict  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  national  ex- 
pansion favoured  by  the  Government,  and  has  thus 


proved  the  Emperor  right,  in  distinction  to  the 
'pessimists'  (Schwartzselier),  who  decry  the  'new 
system.'  Under  these  circumstances  one  is  tempted 
to  admit  that  the  imperial  will  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  in  unravelling  the  multifarious 
tendencies  which  have  come  to  light  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  imperialism  of  contemporary 
Germany  has  its  roots  not  only  in  the  ambitious 
dreams  of  a  single  monarch,  but  in  the  soaring 
will  to  power  of  the  nation  itself." — H.  Lichten- 
berger,  Germany  and  its  evolution  in  modern 
tim^s,  pp.  149-154,  158-159,  104-165. — See  also 
Europe:  Modern:  Conflicting  currents  before 
World   War. 

1882. — Triple  Alliance.  See  Triple  Alliance: 
Content  of  the  treaties;  Predicament  of  Italy: 
1870-18S2;  Success  of  the  alliance;  Italy:  1870- 
1901 ;  World  war:  Causes:   Indirect:  a;   c. 

1883. — Secret  treaty  with  Rumania.  See 
World   War:    1916:    V.   Balkan    theater:    c. 

1883-1900. — Practical  operation  of  state  sys- 
tem of  workingmen's  insurance. — Enlargement 
of  its  provisions. — By  a  series  of  laws  enacted  in 
1883,  1SS4  and  i88q,  a  system  of  compulsory  state 
insurance  of  workingmen  was  established  in  Ger- 
many, applying  in  "the  first  instance  to  sickness, 
then  to  accidents,  and  finally  becoming  a  pension- 
ing insurance  for  old  age  and  permanent  invalid- 
ity. These  laws  establish  a  compulsion  to  be 
insured,  but  leave  'freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
associations  in  which  the  insurance  shall  be  main- 
tained, all  such  associations  being  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  state.  In  a  report  from  U.  S.  con- 
sul J.  C.  Monaghan,  Chemnitz,  made  July,  1898, 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  to  that  time 
is   thus   described: 

"The  object  of  the  system  is  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  workmen  and  their  families;  (i)  In 
cases  of  sickness  (sick  insurance)  ;  (2)  in  cases  of 
accidents  incurred  at  work  (accident  insurance)  ; 
(3)  in  cases  of  feebleness,  wasting  diseases,  de- 
creased capacity  to  work,  and  old  age  (invaUd  and 
old-age  insurance).  In  cases  coming  under  No.  i 
there  is  given  free  medical  treatment ;  sick  money 
— that  is,  money  during  period  of  sickness  with 
which  to  obtain  medicine,  nourishment,  etc.- — or, 
if  desired,  free  treatment  in  a  hospital  and  support 
for  the  family ;  and  money,  in  case  of  death,  is 
supplied  the  family.  The  fund  is  furnished  by 
employers  and  employed — the  former  paying  one- 
third,  the  latter  two-thirds.  In  cases  of  accident 
insurance  the  parties  receive  support  during  con- 
valescence, from  the  fourteenth  week  after  the  ac- 
cident happens.  Money  is  given  the  wounded  per- 
son from  the  fifth  week.  Rents  are  paid  from  the 
first  day  of  the  fourteenth  week  after  the  accident. 
The  rents  amount  to  two-thirds,  and  in  some  cases 
to  three-fifths,  of  the  workman's  yearly  salary. 
The  fund  for  burial  expenses  is  furnished  by  the 
employers.  In  cases  coming  under  invaUd  and 
old-age  insurance,  the  parties  receive  rents  from 
the  time  they  are  unable  to  work,  without  regard 
to  age;  old-age  rents,  from  the  seventieth  year, 
even  if  they  can  work  and  do  not  draw  invalid 
rent ;  and  assistance  against  disease  so  as  to  pre- 
vent incapacity.  In  case  of  his  death  or  marriage, 
the  full  sum  paid  by  the  party  is  returned. 

Besides  this  system,  there  are  others  by  which 
workingmen  are  aided.  There  are  State  and  pri- 
vate insurance  and  pension  systems.  Whether  a 
system  which  makes  so  much  for  paternalism  is 
one  to  commend,  I  can  not  say.  Its  effects  here 
have  been  anything  but  bad.  Poverty,  in  spite 
of  poor  wages,  is  practically  unknown." — United 
States  consular  reports,  Sept.,  1898,  p.  51. — A 
revision    of    the    accident   insurance   law    in    1900 
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extended  the  compulsory  insurance  to  laborers  in 
breweries  and  in  the  shops  of  blacksmiths,  lock- 
smiths and  butchers,  and  to  window  cleaners.  It 
raised  the  amount  of  assistance  provided  for  the 
injured  in  many  cases,  making  it  in  some  instances 
of  permanent  disability  equal  to  the  wages  previ- 
ously earned.  It  also  fixed  more  sharply  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carelessness  on  the  part  of  an 
employer. 

1884-1894. — Colonization  in  Africa. — Agree- 
ments with  European  powers  concerning  terri- 
torial seizures. — Berlin  conference.  See  Africa: 
Modern  European  occupation:  Later  igth  century; 
1884-1899;  Belgian  Congo:  1876-1890;  Berlin 
Act;  Cameroons:  Occupation  by  Germany;  Ni- 
geria: 18S2-1899;  Southwest  Africa:  1884;  To- 
goland;  Tanganyika  territory:  German  coloniza- 
tion. 

1884-1914. — Colonization  in  the  Pacific.  See 
New  Guinea;  Pacific  ocean:  1800-1914;  Samoa: 
1879-1889. 

1885. — Trouble  with  Spain  over  Caroline 
islands.     See  Spain:    1874-1885. 

1885. — Organization  of  German  empire. — "The 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  empire  in  its  purest  and 
most  unadulterated  form  is  most  clearly  typified 
by  the  German  diet  [Reichstag].  This  assem- 
bly, resulting  from  general  elections  of  the  whole 
people,  shows  all  the  clefts  and  schisms  which 
partisanship  and  the  spirit  of  faction  have  simul- 
taneously brought  about  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  people  and  among  their  representa- 
tives. But  there  .  .  .  never  has  been  a  single  case 
where  in  taking  a  vote  north  Germans  have  come 
forward  in  a  body  against  south  Germans  or  vice 
versa,  or  where  small  and  medium  states  have 
been  pitted  against  the  one  large  state.  .  .  .  How 
indispensable  a  parliamentary  organ  which  actu- 
ally represents  the  unity  of  the  people  is  to  every 
state  in  a  confederation  is  best  shown  by  the  en- 
ergy with  which  the  Prussian  government  again 
and  again  demanded  a  German  parliament  at  the 
very  time  when  it  fairly  despaired  about  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  its  own  body  of  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  middle  between  the  head  of 
the  empire  and  such  a  diet  as  we  have  described 
is  the  place  occupied  by  the  Federal  Council 
(Bundesrath) :  not  until  we  have  made  this  clear 
to  ourselves  can  we  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  this  latter  institution.  Each  of  its  members  is 
the  plenipotentiary  of  his  sovereign  just  as  were  the 
old  Regensburg  and  Frankfort  envoys.  It  is  a  duty 
for  instance,  for  Bavaria's  representative  to  inves- 
tigate each  measure  proposed  and  to  see  whether 
it  is  advantageous  or  not  for  the  land  of  Bavaria. 
The  federal  Council  is  and  is  meant  to  be  the 
speaking-tube  by  which  the  voice  of  the  separate 
interests  shall  reach  the  ear  of  the  legislator.  But 
all  the  same,  held  together  as  it  is  by  the  firm 
stability  of  the  seventeen  votes  which  if  holds  it- 
self and  by  the  balancing  power  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  diet,  it  is  the  place  where  daily  habit 
educates  the  representatives  of  the  individual  states 
to  see  that  by  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon fatherland  they  take  the  best  means  of  fur- 
thering their  own  local  interests.  Taken  each  by 
himself  the  plenipotentiaries  represent  their  own 
individual  states;  taken  as  a  whole  the  assembly 
represents  a  conglomeration  of  all  the  German 
states.  It  is  the  upholder  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire.  If,  then,  the  federal  council  already 
represents  the  whole  empire,  still  more  is  this  true 
of  the  general  body  of  officials,  constituted  through 
appointment  by  the  emperor,  although  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the    federal    council.      The    imperial    chancellor    is 


the  responsible  minister  of  the  emperor  for  the 
whole  of  the  empire.  At  his  side  Ls  the  imperial 
chancery,  a  body  of  officials  who,  in  turn,  have  to 
do  in  each  department  with  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire.  The  imperial  court,  too,  in  spite  of 
all  its  limitations,  is  none  the  less  a  court  for  the 
whole  empire.  Not  less  dearly  is  the  territorial 
unity  expressed  in  the  unity  of  legislation.  In 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  left  the  old  empire 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  question  any  longer 
of  real  imperial  legislation.  Under  the  confed- 
eration beginnings  were  made,  nor  were  they  un- 
successful; but  once  again  it  was  primarily  the 
struggle  against  the  strivings  for  unity  that  chiefly 
impelled  the  princes  to  united  action.  The  'Carls- 
bad Decrees'  placed  limits  to  separate  territorial 
legislation  to  an  extent  that  even  the  imperial  leg- 
islation of  to-day  would  not  venture  upon  in  many 
ways.  The  empire  of  the  year  1848  at  once  took 
up  the  idea  of  imperial  legislation;  a  'Reichsgesetz- 
blatt'  [imperial  legislative  gazette]  was  issued.  In 
this  the  imperial  ministry,  after  first  passing  them 
in  the  form  of  a  decree,  published  among  other 
things  a  set  of  rules  regulating  exchange.  The 
plan  was  broached  of  drawing  up  a  code  of  com- 
mercial law  for  all  Germany  for  the  benefit  of 
that  class  of  the  population  to  which  a  uniform 
regulation  of  its  legal  relationships  was  an  actual 
question  of  life  and  death.  So  firmly  rooted  was 
such  legislations  in  the  national  needs  that  even 
the  reaction  of  the  fifties  did  not  venture  to  undo 
what  had  been  done.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal code  of  commercial  law  was  carried  on  by 
most  of  the  governments  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world.  A  number  of  conferences  were  called,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  a  plan  had  been  drawn 
up,  thoroughly  worked  out  and  adopted.  It  has 
remained  up  to  this  very  day  the  legal  basis  for 
commercial  intercourse.  It  is  true  it  was  not  the 
general  decrees  of  these  conferences  that  gave  legal 
authority  to  this  code,  but  rather  its  subsequent 
acceptance  by  the  governments  of  the  individual 
states.  But  the  practical  result  nevertheless  was 
that,  in  one  important  branch  of  law,  the  same 
code  was  in  use  in  all  German  states.  Never  be- 
fore, so  long  as  Germany  had  had  a  history,  had 
a  codification  of  private  law  been  introduced  by 
means  of  legislation  into  the  German  states  in 
common;  for  the  first  time  princes  and  subjects 
learned  by  its  fruits  the  blessing  of  united  legisla- 
tion. But  a  few  years  later  they  were  ready 
enough  to  give  over  to  the  newly  establi.=hed  em- 
pire an  actual  power  of  legislation:  only,  indeed, 
for  such  matters  as  were  adapted  for  common 
regulation,  but,  so  far  as  these  were  concerned,  so 
fully  and  freely  that  no  local  territorial  law  can 
in  any  way  interfere.  What  the  lawgiver  of  the 
German  empire  announces  as  his  will  must  be  ac- 
cepted from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean.  Thus  after  long  national 
striving  the  view  had  made  a  way  for  itself  that, 
without  threatening  the  existence  of  the  individual 
states,  the  soil  of  the  empire  nevertheless  formed 
a  united  territorial  whole.  But  not  only  the  soil, 
its  inhabitants  also  had  to  be  welded  together  into 
one  organization.  The  old  empire  had  lost  all 
touch  with  its  subjects — a  very  much  graver  evil 
than  the  disintegration  of  its  territory.  So  for- 
midable an  array  of  intermediate  powers  had 
thrust  itself  in  between  the  emperor  and  his  sub- 
jects that  at  last  the  citizen  and  the  peasant  never 
by  any  chance  any  more  heard  the  voice  of  their 
imperial  master.  ...  In  three  ways  the  Germai' 
emperor  now  found  the  way  to  his  subjects.  Al- 
ready as  king  of  Prussia  the  emperor  of  the  fu- 
ture had  been  obeyed  by  19  millions  of  the  whole 
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German  population  as  his  immediate  subjects.  By 
the  entrance  of  a  further  8  millions  into  the  same 
relationship  on  the  resignation  of  their  own  terri- 
torial lords  by  far  the  majority  of  all  Germans 
became  immediate  subjects  of  the  emperor.  The 
German  empire,  secondly,  in  those  branches  of 
the  administrati.on  which  it  created  anew  or  at 
least  reorganized,  made  it  a  rule  to  preserve  from 
the  very  beginning  the  most  immediate  contact 
with  its  subjects;  so  in  the  army,  so  in  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs.  The  empire,  finally,  even 
where  it  left  the  administration  to  the  individual 
states,  e.xercised  the  wholesome  pressure  of  a  su- 
preme national  authoritative  organization  by  set- 
ting up  certain  general  rules  to  be  observed.  The 
empire,  for  instance,  will  not  allow  any  distinctions 
to  be  made  among  its  subjects  which  would  in- 
terfere with  national  unity.  If  the  Swabian  comes 
to  Hesse,  the  Hessian  to  Bavaria,  the  Bavarian  to 
Oldenburg,  his  inborn  right  of  citizenship  gives 
him  a  claim  to  all  the  privileges  of  one  born  within 
those  limits.  For  all  Germany  there  is  a  common 
right  of  citizenship;  and  this  common  bond  re- 
ceives its  true  significance  through  numerous  actual 
migrations  from  one  state  to  another,  the  right  of 
choosing  a  domicile  being  guaranteed.  ...  It  be- 
longs in  the  nature  of  a  federative  state  that  it 
should  not  claim  for  itself  all  state-duties  but 
should  content  itself  with  exercising  only  such 
functions  as  demand  a  centralized  organization.  In 
consequence  we  see  the  individual  states  unfolding 
great  activity  in  the  field  of  internal  administra- 
tion, in  the  furtherance  of  education,  art  and 
science,  in  the  care  of  the  poor:  matters  with  which 
the  empire  as  a  whole  has  practically  nothing  to 
do.  All  those  affairs  of  the  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  by  their  nature  demand  a  centralized 
administration  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  em- 
pire, and  the  unity  of  public  interests  to  which 
the  activity  of  the  empire  gives  utterance  is  shown 
in  the  most  different  ways.  There  are  certain  af- 
fairs administered  by  the  empire  which  it  has 
brought  as  much  under  a  central  organization  as 
ever  the  Prussian  state  did  the  affairs  of  the  amal- 
gamated territories  within  its  limits.  With  regard 
to  others  the  empire  has  preserved  for  itself  noth- 
ing more  than  the  chief  superintendence ;  with  re- 
gard to  others  still  it  is  ccvntent  to  set  up  principles 
which  are  to  be  generally  followed  and  to  exercise 
a  right  of  supervision.  It  would  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  that  the  two  last-mentioned  pre- 
rogatives are  only  of  secondary  importance.  The 
superintendence  which  the  German  emperor  exer- 
cises over  the  affairs  of  the  army,  the  chief  part 
of  which,  indeed,  is  under  his  direction  as  king  of 
Prussia,  is  sufficient  in  its  workings  to  make  the 
land-army,  in  time  of  war,  as  much  of  a  unit  as  is 
the  consolidated  navy.  .  .  .  Customs  matters  form 
a  third  category,  with  regard  to  which  the  empire 
possesses  only  the  beginnings  of  an  administrative 
apparatus;  all  the  same  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
years  how  the  right  of  general  supervision  was  suf- 
ficient in  this  field  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  centralization,  the  importance  of  which 
is  recognizable  from  the  loud  expressions  of  ap- 
proval of  its  supporters  and  also  in  equal  measure 
from  the  loud  opposition  of  its  antagonists.  .  .  . 
In  the  field  of  finance  the  empire  has  advanced 
with  caution  and  consideration  and  at  the  same 
time  with  vigor.  In  general  the  separate  states 
have  retained  their  systems  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation.  Only  that  amount  of  consohdation  with- 
out which  the  unity  of  the  empire  as  a  whole 
would  have  been  illusory  was  firmly  decreed:  'Ger- 
many forms  one  customs  and  commercial  unit 
bounded  by  common  customs  limits.'    The  internal 


inter-state  customs  were  abolished.  The  finances 
that  remained  continued  to  belong  to  the  individual 
states — the  direct  taxes  in  their  entirety,  the  indi- 
rect to  a  great  extent.  The  administration  of  the 
customs  on  the  borders  even  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  customs-officials,  only  that  when  col- 
lected they  were  placed  to  the  general  account.  But 
the  unconditional  right  of  the  empire  to  lay  down 
the  principles  of  customs  legislation  gave  it  more 
and  more  of  an  opportunity  to  create  finances  of 
its  own  and  to  become  more  and  more  independent 
of  the  scheduled  contributions  from  the  separate 
states.  .  .  .  Judicial  matters  are  the  affair  of  the 
individual  state.  With  his  complaints  and  with 
his  accusations  the  citizen  whose  rights  have  been 
infringed  turns  to  the  court  established  by  his 
territorial  lord.  But  already  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  organize  a  common  mode  of  procedure 
for  this  court  throughout  the  whole  empire;  the 
rules  of  court,  the  forms  for  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
suits  are  everywhere  the  same.  .  .  .  The  general 
German  commercial  code  and  the  exchange  regula- 
tions, which  almost  all  the  states  had  proclaimed 
law  on  the  ground  of  the  conferences  under  the 
confederation,  were  proclaimed  again  in  the  name 
of  the  empire  and  were  supplemented  in  certain 
particulars.  As  to  criminal  law  a  general  German 
criminal  code  has  unified  the  more  important  mat- 
ters, and  with  regard  to  those  of  less  importance, 
has  legally  fixed  the  Umits  to  be  observed  by  the 
individual  states.  Work  is  constantly  going  on  at 
a  civil  code  which  is  to  be  drawn  up  much  on  the 
same  hnes.  The  German  nation  is  busily  engaged 
in  creating  a  German  legal  system  according  to 
which  the  Prussian  as  well  as  the  Bavarian,  Saxon 
or  Swabian  judge  is  to  render  his  decisions.  Fur- 
thermore, a  century-long  development  in  our  civil- 
ized states  has  brought  it  about  that  a  supervision, 
itself  in  the  form  of  legal  decisions,  should  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  legality  of  judicial  sentences.  Here 
again  it  was  in  commercial  matters  that  the  juris- 
diction of  a  supreme  court  first  showed  itself  to  be 
an  unavoidable  necessity.  Then  it  was,  however,  that 
after  a  slumber  of  seventy  years  the  old  imperial 
court  rose  again  from  the  dead,  not  entirely  with- 
out limitations,  but  absolutely  without  the  power 
to  make  exceptions.  The  imperial  court  at  Leipzig 
is  a  court  for  the  whole  empire  and  for  one  and 
all  of  its  subjects.  If  we  turn  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration it  is  chiefly  matters  concerning  traffic 
and  intercommunication  which  call  by  their  very 
nature  for  regulation  under  one  system.  Although 
the  management  of  local  and  to  some  extent  also  of 
provincial  postal  affairs  is  left  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  individual  states  themselves,  the  German  post 
is  nevertheless  imperial,  all  the  higher  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  the  imperial  post  office 
passes  its  rules  and  regulations  and  sees  that  they 
are  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  whole  empire. 
.  .  .  What  is  true  of  the  post  is  true  also  of  the 
telegraph,  which  has  come  again  to  be  one  with  it. 
.  .  .  The  railroads  stand  under  the  direction  or  su- 
pervisory administration  of  the  individual  states, 
but  unity  with  regard  to  time-tables,  connections, 
fares,  and  forwarding  has  been  in  so  far  preserved 
that  differences  which  might  interrupt  traffic  are 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  governments  of  the 
confederated  states  are  under  obligations  'to  allow 
the  German  railroads,  in  the  interests  of  general 
communication,  to  be  administered  as  one  un- 
broken network.'  A  separate  Imperial  railroad 
bureau  watches  over  the  fulfillment  of  this  agree- 
ment. Nothing,  however,  has  given  clearer  ex- 
pression to  a  unified  system  of  intercommunication 
in  Germany  than  the  equalization  of  the  coinage. 
.  .  .  Still  worse  than  with  regard  to  coined  money 
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.  .  .  did  the  want  of  unity  show  itself  in  the  mat- 
ter of  paper  money.  Not  only  did  the  various 
states  have  different  principles  on  which  they  is- 
sued it,  and  a  different  system  of  securities  in  fund- 
ing it,  but  one  and  the  same  state  would  continue 
to  use  its  old  paper  money  even  when  issuing  new 
on  another  principle.  .  .  .  Founded  thus  on  a  sys- 
tem of  firm  finances,  on  the  uniform  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  all  lands,  on  an  internal  adminis- 
tration which,  however  varied,  nevertheless  fulfills 
the  necessary  demands  of  unity,  the  German  em- 
pire shows  a  measure  of  consolidation,  the  best 
outward  expression  to  which  is  given  by  its  army. 
Among  the  two  million  men  of  Teutonic  blood  on 
land  and  on  sea  who  are  ready  to  protect  the 
fatherland's  boundaries  there  is  not  one  who  has 
not  sworn  fidelity  to  his  imperial  master." — I.  Jas- 
trow,  Geschichte  dcs  deutsclten  Einheitstrautnes  und 
seiner  Erfiillung   (tr.  from  the  German),  pp.  285- 

303- 

Also  in:  R.  H.  Fife,  German  empire  hetiveen  two 
wars. — W.  H.  Dawson,  Evolution  of  modern  Ger- 
many.— H.  Lichtenberger,  Germany  and  its  evolu- 
tion in  modern  times. 

1887. — Final  secret  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  commonly  known  as  the  "Re-insur- 
ance Treaty." — Until  igiq,  the  te.xt  of  this  treaty 
was  known  only  to  the  signatories.  "Bismarck's 
disclosure  of  the  existence  of  this  treaty  was  made 
in  the  Hamburger  Nachrechten  of  October  24.  1896. 
and  further  articles  bearing  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  issues  of  that  Journal  for  October  31st  and  No- 
vember i2th.  The  substance  of  the  revelations 
was  published  in  The  Times  of  October  26th,  and 
supplementary  statements  from  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
other  Continental  capitals  appeared  in  many  suc- 
ceeding issues  of  that  Journal." — W.  H.  Dawson, 
German  empire,  1867-1014,  p.  504. — The  text  of 
this  secret  treaty  taken  from  A.  F.  Pribram's  Se- 
cret  treaties   of  Austrioi-Hungary   is  as   follows: 

The  "Reinsurance  Treaty"  of  1887 

(a) 

Treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia,  Berlin,  June 

iS,  1887. 

The  Imperial  Courts  of  Germany  and  of  Russia, 
animated  by  an  equal  desire  to  strengthen  the 
general  peace  by  an  understanding  destined  to  as- 
sure the  defensive  position  of  their  respective 
States,  have  resolved  to  confirm  the  agreement  es- 
tablished between  them  by  a  special  arrangement, 
in  view  of  the  expiration  on  June  15-27.  1887,  of 
the  validity  of  the  secret  Treaty  and  Protocol, 
signed  in  1S81  and  renewed  in  1884  by  the  three 
Courts  of  Germany.  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

To  this  end  the  two  Courts  have  named  as  Pleni- 
potentiaries: 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Sicur  Herbert  Count  of  Bismarck- 
Schoenhausen,  His  Secretary  of  State  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Foreign   Affairs; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  the 
Sieur  Paul  Count  Schouvaloff,  His  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia,  who,  being 
furnished  with  full  powers,  which  have  been  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

Article  I 

In  case  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
should  find  itself  at  war  with  a  third  great  Power, 
the  other  would  maintain  a  benevolent  neutrality 
towards   it,   and   would   devote   its   efforts    to   the 


localization  of  the  conflict.  This  provision  would 
not  apply  to  a  war  against  Austria  or  France  in 
case  this  war  should  result  from  an  attack  directed 
against  one  of  these  two  latter  Powers  by  one  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  II 

Germany  recognizes  the  rights  historically  ac- 
quired by  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  par- 
ticularly the  legitimacy  of  her  preponderant  and 
decisive  influence  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Eastern  Ru- 
melia.  The  two  Courts  engage  to  admit  no  modi- 
fication of  the  territorial  status  quo  of  the  said 
peninsula  without  a  previous  agreement  between 
them,  and  to  oppose,  as  occasion  arises,  every  at- 
tempt to  disturb  this  status  quo  or  to  modify  it 
without   their   consent. 

Article  III 

The  two  Courts  recognize  the  European  and  mu- 
tually obligatory  character  of  the  principle  of  the 
closing  of  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the 
Dardanelles,  founded  on  international  law,  con- 
firmed by  treaties,  and  summed  up  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  second  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  at  the 
session  of  July  12  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (Pro- 
tocol 19). 

They  will  take  care  in  common  that  Turkey 
shall  make  no  exception  to  this  rule  in  favor  of 
the  interests  of  any  Government  whatsoever,  by 
lending  to  warlike  operations  of  a  belligerent  power 
the  portion  of  its  Empire  constituted  by  the 
Straits.  In  case  of  infringement,  or  to  prevent  it 
if  such  infringement  should  be  in  prospect,  the  two 
Courts  will  inform  Turkey  that  they  would  regard 
her,  in  that  event,  as  putting  herself  in  a  state 
of  war  towards  the  injured  Party,  and  as  depriv- 
ing herself  thenceforth  of  the  benefits  of  the  se- 
curity assured  to  her  territorial  status  quo  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Article  IV 

The  present  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  dating  from  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Article  V 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  promise 
secrecy  as  to  the  contents  and  the  existence  of  the 
present  Treaty  and  of  the  Protocol  annexed  there- 
to. 

Article  VI 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  at  Berlin  within  a  period 
of  a  fortnight,  or  sooner  if  may  be. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 
(L.S.)  Count  Bismarck. 


(L.S.) 


Count  Paul  ScHOUVALorF. 
(b) 


Additional  Protocol.      Berlin,  June   18,   1887. 

Additional  and  very  secret  Protocol. 

-  In  order  to  complete  the  stipulations  of  Articles 
II  and  III  of  the  secret  Treaty  concluded  on  this 
same  date,  the  two  Courts  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment  upon  the  following   points: 
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Germany,  as  in  the  past,  will  lend  her  assistance 
to  Russia  in  order  to  reestablish  a  regular  and  le- 
gal government  in  Bulgaria.  She  promises  in  no 
case  to  give  her  consent  to  the  restoration  to  the 
Prince   [Alexander]   of   Battenberg. 


In  case  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should 
find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  the 
task  of  defending  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many engages  to  accord  her  benevolent  neutrality 
and  her  moral  and  diplomatic  support  to  the  meas- 
ures which  His  Majesty  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
take  to  guard  the  key  of  His  Empire. 


The  present  Protocol  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  secret  Treaty  signed  on  this  day  at  Berlin,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  vaUdity. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  it  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 

Count  Bismarck. 

Count  P.^ul  Schouvaloff. 

See  also  below:    18QO-1891. 

1887. — Triple  Alliance  with  Italy  and  Austria- 
Hungary  renewed. — Opposition  to  France.  See 
Triple  Alliance:    Content  of  the  treaties. 

1887-1893. — Principal  political  parties  of  the 
empire. — Peculiarities  of  German  party  govern- 
ment.— Socialist  party  and  its  election  fluctua- 
tions.— Government's  attitude  toward  labor. — 
Expiration  of  Socialist  laAV. — Party  gain. — 
"How  difficult  it  is  to  rule  in  our  country  [Ger- 
many] is  made  clear  by  the  facts  that  one  cannot 
rule  in  Prussia  for  any  length  of  time  without  the 
support  of  the  Conservatives,  nor  in  the  Empire 
without  that  of  the  Liberals.  ...  If  Conservatism 
is  rooted  in  the  administrative  talent  of  the  old 
Prussians,  Liberalism  is  rooted  in  the  intellectual 
peculiarities  of  the  German  nation.  ...  It  was  the 
Liberals  who  first  expressed  the  idea  of  German 
LInity,  and  spread  it  through  the  people.  They 
carried  out  the  indispensable  preliminary  work. 
.  .  .  Liberalism,  in  spite  of  its  change  of  attitude 
in  national  questions,  has  to  this  day  not  recov- 
ered from  the  catastrophic  defeat  which  Prince 
Bismarck  inflicted  nearly  half  a  century  ago  [1881] 
on  the  party  of  progress  which  still  clung  to  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  184S.  .  .  .  The  connection 
between  industrial  life  and  political  hfe  often 
causes  the  representatives  of  like  interests  to  hold 
like  political  opinions.  ...  It  may  also  be  admit- 
ted that  the  two  concrete,  historical  views  of  State 
and  Society — the  Conservative  and  the  Liberals — 
and  the  two  abstract,  dogmatic  views — the  Ultra- 
montane and  the  Social-Democratic — embrace  a 
large  number  of  the  facts  of  political  life. 
The  respective  party  programmes  can  therefore  go 
into  detail  accordingly.  But  here,  too.  there  is  a 
Hmit.  A  large  number  of  events  in  public  life  can- 
not be  included  even  in  these  comparatively  com- 
prehensive programmes.  ...  On  the  whole,  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  such  legislative  problems  as 
deal  with  questions  of  pure  utility,  which  must  be 
solved  by  political  common  sense,  and  cannot  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  general  party  views.  But 
such  disregard  of  party  programmes  is  rarely  con- 
ceded. ...  If  party  differences  really  went  so  deep. 


and  permeated  so  completely  every  detail  of  politi- 
cal life  as  is  represented  in  party  quarrels,  then, 
considering  the  number  of  our  parties,  none  of  which 
has  hitherto  obtained  an  absolute  majority,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  any  legislative 
work.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  valuable 
work  of  different  kinds  has  been  done  in  almost 
every  department  of  home  politics  during  the  last 
decades.  One  after  the  other,  the  parties  have 
placed  themselves  at  each  other's  disposal,  and 
have  often,  with  astounding  suddenness,  overcome 
the  differences  they  emphasized  so  strongly  before. 
.  .  .  Bismarck  is  usually  cited  as  having  taken  his 
majorities  where  he  could  get  them.  But  in  this, 
as  in  most  references  to  the  time  of  Bismarck,  the 
point  is  missing — Bismarck  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  He  held  the  reins  of  Government 
with  such  an  iron  grip  that  he  never  ran  any  risk 
of  letting  the  least  scrap  of  power  slip  into  the 
hands  of  Parliament  through  the  influence  he  con- 
ceded to  a  majority,  when  he  happened  to  find  one 
at  his  disposal.  .  .  .  Considering  the  peculiarities  of 
our  Government,  the  parliamentary  system  would 
not  be  a  suitable  form  of  Constitution  for  us. 
Where  this  system  proves  of  value,  and  that  is 
by  no  means  everywhere  .  .  .  there  .  .  .  parties 
formed  the  Constitution  in  the  course  of  their  own 
foundation  and  development  as  in  England,  as  also 
in  a  certain  sense  in  Republican  France.  In  Ger- 
many the  monarchical  Governments  are  the  support- 
ers and  creators  of  the  Constitution.  ...  In  States 
not  governed  by  Parliament  the  parties  feel  that 
their  primary  vocation  is  to  criticise.  They  feel  no 
obligation  worth  mentioning,  to  moderate  their  de- 
mands, or  any  great  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  .  .  .  The  Center  [Ultramontane 
party]  is  the  strong  bastion  built  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  section  of  the  peo|)le  to  protect  itself  from 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  majority. 
The  previous  history  of  the  Center  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  times  when  in  the  old  Empire  [Holy 
Roman]  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  was  opposed 
by  the  Corpus  Catholic  or  um.  But  where  as  in  the 
old  Empire  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  were 
more  or  less  evenly  balanced,  in  the  new  Empire 
the  Catholics  are  in  the  minority ;  the  old  Catholic 
empire  has  been  succeeded  by  the  new  Protestant 
one.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Cath- 
olic minority  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Prot- 
estant majority  in  its  unity  and  solidarity." — B. 
von  BUlow,  Imperial  Germany,  pp.  170,  148,  154- 
157,  174-175,  149-151,  183-184. — The  decade  pre- 
ceding 1887  was  marked  by  growing  foreign  com- 
plications which  Bismarck  used  with  consummate 
skill  not  only  to  entrench  himself  into  a  domi- 
nant position  abroad  but  also  to  control  the  vari- 
ous parties  in  parliament.  Boulangist  agitation  in 
France  (see  France:  1875-1889)  was  causing  consid- 
erable anxiety  in  Germany,  and  in  the  fall  of  1886 
the  Reichstag  was  asked  to  increase  the  peace 
strength  of  the  army.  Bismarck  objected  to  the 
compromise  offered  by  the  Reichstag  to  this  re- 
quest, and  in  the  exciting  elections  that  followed 
he  managed  to  effect  a  coalition  (cartel)  between 
the  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  which  car- 
ried the  day.  "In  1887  the  Socialist  party  had  suf- 
fered a  temporary  reverse  at  the  polls,  for  a  war 
scare  had  seized  hold  upon  the  nation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Conservative  and  National  Liberal 
parties  gained  heavily  at  the  expense  of  the  parties 
of  the  Left.  The  Socialist  deputies  were  reduced 
from  twenty-four  to  eleven,  in  spite  of  a  large  in- 
crease in  votes.  Before  the  next  elections  took 
place,  in  February,  i8qo,  the  decisions  to  abandon 
the  Socialist  Law  [in  1878  an  attack  on  the  life 
of  the  emperor  gave  Bismarck  an  excuse  to  frame 
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a  law  against  the  Socialists,  forbidding  meetings 
and  the  dissemination  of  their  ideas  through  the 
press]  and  to  convene  the  Labour  Conference  had 
been  taken,  and  the  complete  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  towards  labour  thus  indicated 
was  represented  by  the  Socialists  as  a  vindication 
of  their  position  and  an  endorsement  of  their 
claims.  In  these  elections  the  party  won  its  first 
great  victor,-.  Not  only  did  it  return  to  the  Diet 
thirty-five  strong,  but  the  votes  recorded  for  its 
candidates  increased  from  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  The  Socialist 
Law  expired  on  September  30,  i8qo,  amid  the  ju- 
bilation of  the  working  classes,  who  celebrated  the 
restoration  of  unfettered  thought  and  speech  by 
demonstrations  in  every  part  of  the  country.  With 
the  disappearance  of  coercion  a  flood  of  pent-up 
political  energy  was  let  loose  and  a  powerful  im- 
petus given  to  agitation.  The  first  congress  of  the 
party  after  its  recovered  freedom  was  held  at 
Halle  in  October  under  the  influence  of  this  new 
elation,  and  there  a  triumphant  story  of  progress 
could  be  told.  At  the  Erfurt  Congress  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  programme  of  the  party  was  re- 
vised, its  organization  further  strengthened,  and  its 
machinery  of  propagandism  perfected.  The  result 
was  that  at  the  appeal  to  the  country  in  June, 
1803,  the  party  again  won  a  signal  triumph.  Hav- 
ing gained  in  three  years  over  a  third  of  a  million 
votes,  it  was  now  a  party  of  one  and  three-quar- 
ter millions,  and  its  forty-four  seats  made  it  the 
fourth  strongest  group  in  the  Diet." — W.  H.  Daw- 
son, German  empire,  1867-1914,  v.  2,  pp.  268-269. 
Also  in:  W.  H.  Dawson,  Bismarck  and  state  so- 
cialism. 

1888.— Death  of  Emperor  William  I.— Acces- 
sion and  death  of  Frederick  III. — Accession  of 
William  II. — "In  18S8  the  throne  of  Imperial 
Germany  was  held  by  three  occupants,  of  whom  two 
passed  away  within  the  short  space  of  a  hundred 
days.  The  first  Emperor  had  reached  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety-one  years,  thus  exceeding  by  twenty-five 
and  twenty-one  years  the  age  at  which  his  immedi- 
ate predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Prussia,  his 
brother  and  father,  had  died.  .  .  .  His  tranquil  end 
on  March  qth  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  life  which, 
in  its  private  aspects,  had  been  one  of  singular 
harmony  and  placidity.  .  .  .  With  him  the  last 
genuine  representative  of  absolutism  in  Germany 
and  thus  in  Western  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  away.  For  if  his  first  public  interest  was 
the  army,  his  strongest  instincts  were  centred  on 
the  preservation  of  every  right  retained  by  the 
Prussian  Crown  after  the  grant  of  the  constitution 
of  1850.  Sir  Robert  Morier  regarded  it  as  a  weak- 
ness of  the  first  Emperor  that  in  politics  he  had 
no  firm  grasp  of  first  principles.  In  regard  to  con- 
stitutional questions,  the  truth  rather  is  that  he 
grasped  the  wrong  principles  and  grasped  them  too 
firmly.  .  .  .  For  him  the  constitutional  arrange- 
ments accepted  by  the  nation  under  duress  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  were  final,  and  he  resolutely 
resisted  all  attempts  at  the  further  liberalizing  of 
either  the  Prussian  or  the  imperial  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence  it  was  that  he  left  the  constitu- 
tional life  both  of  the  monarchy  and  the  Em- 
pire just  where  he  found  it,  for  it  had  neither  gone 
forward  nor  backward.  .  .  .  Because  the  first  Em- 
peror was  overshadowed  as  a  statesman  by  his 
great  Chancellor,  the  idea  is  commonly  held  that 
he  was  a  man  of  small  intellectual  power,  of  little 
sagacity,  and  even  only  moderately  intelligent.  No 
estimate  of  his  character  could  be  wider  of  the 
truth.  His  comprehension  of  domestic  politics  may 
have  been  limited,  because  warped  by  political 
ideas  and  prejudices  which  made  it  impossible  for 


him  to  enter  into  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  His  judgment  of  foreign  affairs  and 
relations,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  clear  com- 
prehension  of  fundamental  issues,  an  unerring  in- 
stinct for  the  line  of  honour,  and  a  sure  percep- 
tion of  the  true  conditions  of  confidence  between 
Sovereigns,  Governments,  and  States.  .  .  .  Never 
did  he  give  his  signature  or  assent  to  a  document 
of  State  without  first  weighing  it  anxiously  from 
all  sides,  and  his  correspondence  with  his  chief  Min- 
ister tells  again  and  again  of  'sleepless  nights'  pa.ssed 
because  of  the  too-ready  endorsement  of  draft  des- 
patches which  on  further  reflection  he  deemed  to 
be  indiscreetly  worded  and  wished  to  recall.  Such 
a  man  may  have  been  lacking  in  resolution,  but  he 
certainly  had  a  mind  of  his  own  and  more  than 
once  on  large  issues— as  in  the  case  of  the  wars 
of  1864  and  1866— he  resisted  to  the  twelfth  hour 
the  importunate  pressure  of  his  overbearing  Minis- 
ter. The  Hohenzollern  throne  has  been  filled  by 
greater  and  stronger  men  than  William  I,  but  by 
none  more  conscientious,  more  honourable,  or  more 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  people,  as 
he  understood  it.  ...  A  double  .sorrow  rested  on 
the  land  in  those  days.  Germany  had  lost  the  old 
Sovereign,  aiid  knew  that  she  must  soon  lose  the 
new  one.  For  almost  a  year  the  Crown  Prince 
[Emperor  Frederick  III]  .  .  .  had  been  suffering 
from  a  throat  malady,  the  malignant  nature  of 
which  had  been  suspected  but  not  definitely  deter- 
mined. ...  He  was  still  wintering  in  the  Riviera 
with  his  wife  when  the  deathbed  summons  came 
to  him  from  Berlin.  .  .  .  Seldom  have  a  new  ruler 
and  a  new  reign  given  rise  to  more  speculation,  to 
wilder  hopes  on  the  one  hand  or  wilder  apprehen- 
sions on  the  other.  He  was  now  fifty-seven  years 
old,  yet  owing  to  Bismarck's  jealousy  of  any  influ- 
ence with  the  Emperor  save  his  own,  he  had  been 
excluded  from  participation  in  public  affairs  except 
when  acting  as  regent  during  his  father's  incapa- 
city. .  .  .  Not  only  the  German  people  but  the  old 
Emperor  himself  had  been  anxious  as  to  the  di- 
rection which  events  might  take  under  the  new 
reign.  Bismarck,  however,  was  never  in  doubt  that 
though  there  might  be  changes  the  force  of  tra- 
dition and  of  his  surroundings  would  prevent  the 
Crown  Prince  from  venturing  upon  any  radical  de- 
parture. ...  To  the  surprise  of  most  people  and 
the  chagrin  of  many  matters  went  on  just  as  be- 
fore. The  Emperor  made  a  few  changes  in  the 
Ministry  and  the  administrative  service,  but  the 
wholesale  displacement  of  his  father's  counsellors 
which  had  been  predicted  did  not  take  place.  Above 
all,  Bismarck  continued  at  his  post  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  .  .  .  The  Emperor's  illne.ss  threw 
a  shadow  upon  the  new  reign  and  gloom  upon  the 
nation,  .  .  .  and  before  three  months  had  passed 
(June  isth)  the  hopeless  struggle  with  death  came 
to  an  end.  During  this  short  period  affairs  were 
more  than  ever  in  Bismarck's  hands.  He  was  at 
once  Imperial  Chancellor,  President  of  the  Federal 
Council,  Foreign  Minister,  and  Prussian  Minister 
President,  while  his  son  Count  Herbert  worked  in 
the  Foreign  Office  under  him  as  officer  next  in  com- 
mand. Happily  few  events  of  moment  occurred 
either  at  home  or  abroad  to  trouble  the  stricken 
Sovereign.  When  the  Imperial  Diet  and  Federal 
Council  adopted  a  bill  prolonging  the  legislative 
period  from  three  to  five  years  he  wished  at  first 
to  withhold  assent  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  re- 
trograde step.  Bismarck  had  to  remind  him  that 
in  Imperial  legislation  the  Emperor  had  neither  veto 
nor  voice,  and  the  law  was  promptly  promulgated. 
The  same  change  was  introduced  simultaneously  in 
relation  to  the  Prussian  Diet.  The  most  notable 
domestic  event  of  the  short  reign  was  the  rigorous 
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suppression  of  the  system  of  election— mantfuvring. 
.  .  .  The  Crown  Prince  Frederick  had  long  watched 
with  disapproval  this  trifling  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Germans  to  exercise  free  choice  in  the 
election  of  their  deputies,  and  though  helpless  to 
alter  it  he  had  condemned  it  unsparingly  in  letters 
to  Bismarck.  In  assenting  to  quinquennial  parlia- 
ments for  Prussia  he  told  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Herr  von  Puttkamer,  that  the  odious  system 
of  pressure  of  which  he  was  the  impersonation  must 
cease,  and  that  in  general  public  opinion  must 
henceforth  be  allowed  freer  expression.  Puttkamer, 
however,  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  an- 
other master,  and  refused  to  take  the  warning.  .  .  . 
In  foreign  relations  no  change  occurred.  Bismarck 
was  as  insistent  as  ever  upon  the  necessity  for  a 
good  undertanding  with  Russia.  ...  If  there  was 
no  mystery  about  Emperor  Frederick's  political 
opinions  and  incUnations,  his  son  and  successor 
William  II  was  as  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals. 
Born  on  January  27,  185Q,  he  had  had  the  all- 
round  education  of  a  Prussian  Prince.  From  his 
seventh  to  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  set  on  the 
pathway  to  knowledge  by  one  of  the  discreetest  of 
tutors,  Dr.  Hinzpeter.  Then  he  passed  several  years 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Cassel,  and  for  several  terms 
he  studied  at  Bonn.  In  February,  1881,  he  mar- 
ried Princess  Augusta  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  a  union  which  was 
one  of  policy  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  for  it  closed 
forever  the  personal  feud  between  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  and  the  claimants  to  the  Elbe  Duchies.  .  .  . 
All  that  was  known  about  his  political  opinions 
down  to  June,  1888,  was  that  he  oftener  disagreed 
than  agreed  with  his  parents,  that  a  sort  of  atavism 
had  showed  itself  in  his  character,  in  which  were 
already  detected  traces  of  the  Great  Elector  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  that  he  was  a  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  Bismarck.  Ingenius  attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  there  never  was  any  sympathy 
between  Prince  WilUam  and  the  Chancellor.  .  .  . 
A  fact  not  to  be  doubted  is  that  when  he  came 
to  the  throne  he  was  as  devoted  and  apt  a  pupil 
of  the  Chancellor  as  any  statesman  jealous  of  his 
reputation  and  power  could  have  desired.  Toasting 
Bismarck  on  April  6th,  just  a  month  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather.  Prince  William  said,  in 
an  outburst  of  generous  warmth:  'The  Empire  is 
like  an  army  corps  that  has  lost  its  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  field,  while  the  officer  who  stands  next 
in  rank  lies  severely  wounded.  The  standard-bear- 
er, however,  is  our  illustrious  Prince,  our  great 
Chancellor.  Let  him  lead  us;  we  will  follow  him!' 
For  the  rest,  the  only  public  interests  which  he 
seemed  at  that  time  to  share  were  a  socio-religious 
movement  which  had  been  started  in  Berlin  several 
years  before  by  Court  Chaplain  Stbcker,  and  above 
all  the  army.  It  was  regarded  as  significant  that 
his  first  proclamations  on  the  day  of  his  accession 
were  not  to  the  nation,  but  to  the  army  and  the 
navy:  'so  we  belong  together,  born  for  each 
other,  and  so  we  will  ceaselessly  hold  to- 
gether, come  peace  or  storm.'  The  proc- 
lamation to  'my  people'  was  issued  only 
three  days  later.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  army  he 
had  revealed  no  such  spirit  of  camaraderie  as  had 
made  his  father  equally  popular  amongst  officers 
and  men.  The  son's  reign,  like  the  father's  began 
well,  for  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  for  a  time 
imposed  upon  parties  an  unaccustomed  restraint, 
and. on  all  hands  a  desire  was  shown  to  speed  the 
young  ruler  auspiciously  on  his  way.  In 
his  proclamation  to  the  nation  he  had  prom- 
ised 'to  be  a  just  and  clement  Prince,  to 
cultivate  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  ad- 
vance  the  welfare   of   the  country,  and   to   be   to 


the  army  and  navy  a  helper  and  a  faithful  guard- 
ian of  justice.'  In  opening  the  Imperial  Diet  on 
June  25th  he  endorsed  the  Social  Reform  Message 
of  his  grandfather,  and  promised  to  take  into  his 
care  'the  weak  and  crushed  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence.' 'In  foreign  policy,'  he  said,  'I  am  deter- 
mined to  live  in  peace  with  every  man  so  far  as 
in  me  lies.  My  love  to  the  army  and  my  position 
towards  it  will  never  lead  me  into  the  tempta- 
tion to  deprive  the  country  of  the  blessings  of 
peace  unless  war  becomes  a  necessity  owing  to  the 
Empire  or  its  allies  being  attacked.'  This  was  all 
in  the  spirit  of  Bismarck,  and  a  reassuring  inti- 
mation to  the  nation  that  the  old  statesman  was  to 
remain.  Bismarck,  convinced  that  he  was  needed, 
moved  by  the  pathos  of  the  situation,  had  thrown 
himself  enthusiastically  into  the  service  of  a  third 
Emperor,  and  William  II  for  his  part  seems  to 
have  fulfilled  for  a  time  the  Chancellor's  highest 
expectations.  Discussing  him  with  members  of  the 
Prussian  House  of  Lords  in  June,  he  is  reported  to 
have  'spoken  with  great  enthusiasm  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes'  of  the  young  Emperor's  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  his  new  duties." — W.  H.  Dawson,  Ger- 
man empire,   1867-11)14,  v.   2,  pp.  215-225. 

Also  in:  R.  Rodd,  Frederick,  crown  prince  and 
emperor. — G.  Freitag,  Croian  prince. 

1888.— End  of  the  Free  Cities.— "The  last  two 
cities  to  uphold  the  name  and  traditions  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  German  ZoU  Verein, 
thus  finally  surrendering  their  old  historical  privi- 
leges as  free  ports.  Liibeck  took  this  step  some 
twenty-two  years  ago  [1866],  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men' not  till  October,  1888 — so  long  had  they  re- 
sisted Prince  Bismarck's  more  or  less  gentle  suasions 
to  enter  his  Protecton  League.  .  .  .  They,  and 
Hamburg  in  particular,  held  out  nobly,  jealous,  and 
rightly  jealous,  of  the  curtailment  of  those  privi- 
leges which  distinguished  them  from  the  other  cities 
of  the  German  Empire.  It  was  after  the  founda- 
tion of  this  empire  that  the  claim  of  the  two 
cities  to  remain  free  ports  was  conceded  and  rati- 
fied in  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  April,  1871, 
though  the  privilege,  in  the  case  of  Hamburg,  was 
restricted  to  the  city  and  port,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  rest  of  the  State,  which  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  and  embraces  about  160  square  miles, 
while  the  free-port  territory  was  reduced  to  28 
square  miles.  This  was  the  first  serious  interference 
with  the  city's  liberty,  and  others  followed,  perhaps 
rather  of  a  petty,  annoying,  than  of  a  seriously  ag- 
gressive, character,  but  enough  to  show  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  It  was 
in  1880  that  the  proposal  to  include  Hamburg  in 
the  Customs  Union  was  first  politically  discussed. 
...  In  May,  1881,  .  .  .  was  drafted  a  proposal 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of  the  city  and  port 
of  Hamburg  should  be  included  in  the  Zoll  'Ver- 
ein." After  long  and  earnest  discussion  the  propo- 
sition was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  "'The  details  for  carrying  into  effect 
this  conclusion  have  occupied  seven  years,  and  the 
event  was  finally  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  the 
Emperor  William  II  coming  in  person  to  enhance 
the  solemnity  of  the  sacrifice  brought  by  the  burgh- 
ers of  the  erst  free  city  for  the  common  weal  of 
the  German  Fatherland.  .  .  .  The  last  and  only 
privilege  the  three  once  powerful  Hanseatic  cities 
retain  is  that  of  being  entitled,  like  the  greatest 
States  in  the  empire,  to  send  their  own  representa- 
tives to  the  Bundesrath  and  to  the  Reichstag." — 
H.  Zimmern,  Hansa  towns,  period  3,  ch.  8, 
note. 

1889. — Law  tji  cooperatipn.  See  Cooperation; 
Germany. 
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1889.— Treaty  with  England  and  the  United 
States  over  Samoa.     See  Samoa:   i87q-i88g. 

1889.— Visit  of  William  II  to  Turkey.  See 
below:  i8qo-iQi4:  Alteration  of  foreign  policy; 
Turkey:    1914. 

1889-1890. — Rupture  between  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II  and  Chancellor  Bismarck.— Comments 
on  it  by  German  statesmen. — "The  accession  of 
the  Emperor  William  II.  on  June  16,  1888 — the 
year  of  the  Three  Emperors — opened  up  a  wholly 
new  situation.  The  new  sovereign  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-ninth year,  and  teeming  with  energy,  ideas,  and 
masterfulness.  .  .  .  Germany  was  instructed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  new  sovereign  would  be  in  all  things 
as  obedient  to  Bismarck's  advice  and  ripe  experi- 
ence as  had  been  William  I.  Bismarck  himself 
believed  it.  A  year  later,  in  the  autumn  of  iS8g, 
when  the  Tsar  was  in  Berlin  and  Bismarck  empha- 
sised his  earnest  desire  that  German  policy  should 
maintain  a  close  co-operation  with  Russia,  the  Tsar 
pointedly  asked,  '.^re  you  sure  of  remaining  in  of- 
fice?' 'Certainly,  your  Majesty,'  Bismarck  replied, 
'I  am  absolutely  sure  of  remaining  in  office  all  my 
life.'  That  was  on  October  11.  Five  months  later 
he  had  ceased  to  be  Chancellor,  and  if  any  date 
must  be  selected  for  the  commencement  of  the  seri- 
ous collision  between  Chancellor  and  Emperor  it 
would  be  October  13,  two  days  after  Bismarck's 
confident  utterance,  when  a  serious  difference  on 
foreign  policy  revealed  itself.  .  .  ,  Bismarck  was, 
indeed,  as  sane  as  was  Napoleon  I.  in  his  later 
years,  but  with  both  men  uncontrolled  power  and 
overweening  confidence  in  their  genius  brought  out 
all  the  latent  despotism  that  from  the  very  first  was 
embedded  in  their  political  principles  and  their 
interpretation  of  life;  and  with  both  resentment 
concentrated  in  a  personal  hatred  of  the  individual 
who  symbolised  the  opposition.  .  .  .  The  plain 
truth  was  that  after  June  1888  the  conditions  which 
had  made  the  Bismarckian  system  workable  and 
possible  were  suddenly  reversed.  Bismarck  and 
Germany  had  grown  acustoracd  to  the  rule  of  an 
emperor  never  fitted  by  his  gifts  to  be  a  great 
master  either  of  administration  or  of  policy,  who 
in  1871  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  with 
every  year  was  obliged  to  surrender  more  and  more 
of  power  and  control  to  the  adviser  whose  genius- 
amazing  capacity  for  work,  and  complete  accord 
with  his  sovereign  in  the  general  principles  of  gov- 
ernment inspired  a  deep  confidence.  Bismarck  had 
thus  syndicated  in  himself  both  the  formidable 
powers  of  the  Imperial  Chancellorship  and  the 
still  more  formidable  powers  of  the  Emperor  and 
Prussian  King.  The  new  Emperor  was  young, 
versatile,  and  fired  by  a  devouring  activity.  Had 
he  been  a  constitutional  sovereign  he  would  not 
have  been  prepared  to  step  on  to  the  shelf  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  But  he  was  not  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign.  William  II.  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  militarist  atmosphere  of  the  Ho- 
henzollern  Court,  and  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
theory,  sedulously  enforced  since  1847  by  no  one 
more  than  by  Bismarck  him.self,  that  the  Prussian 
monarch  personally  governed,  and  that  the  Prus- 
sian Crown  was  not  the  idle  ornament  of  a  consti- 
tutional building,  but  the  living  and  operative  force 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  State.  .  .  .  There  were,  in 
fact,  practically  no  limits  to  what  the  Emperor, 
with  the  help  of  the  Prussian  Crown,  could  do, 
if  he  chose  to  exercise  to  its  full  all  the  latent 
power  in  the  prerogative,  prestige,  and  influence  of 
the  Imperial  and  Prussian  Monarchy.  William  II. 
took  some  months  to  discover  what  an  unexplored 
and  inexhaustible  heritage  had  fallen  to  him— a 
heritage  enriched  by  Bismarck's  efforts  for  a  quar- 
ter of   a  century.     Therein   lay   the   irony   of   the 


situation.  Had  Bismarck  been  the  Parliament- 
made  minister  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  whose 
ministerial  position  rested  on  a  national  mandate 
expressed  through  a  repre.sentativc  assembly  to 
which  he  was  rcspon.sible,  it  would  have  been  Wil- 
liam II.  not  Bismarck  who  must  have  given  way. 
Bismarck  had  indeed  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
A  plebiscite  in  i8qo  would  have  retained  him  in 
office  till  death  came.  But  the  nation  could  not 
save  him  in  1800,  nor  could  it  bring  him  back. 
Once  he  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Crown  he  was 
powerless.  He  could  not  appeal  to  the  Reichstag 
nor  to  the  Federal  Council,  still  less  to  the  nation 
by  a  general  electiqn.  He  must  either  resign  or 
be  dismissed.  He  could  not  even  advise  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  whom  the  Crown  should  invite  to 
be  its  chief  adviser  in  his  place.  And  it  is  in  the 
record  that  the  man  who  all  his  life  had  fought 
against  the  .conception  of  an  electro-plated  royal- 
ism,  and  against  a  kingship  emasculated  by  English 
Liberalism,  should  later  denounce  this  subservience 
to  a  personal  monarchy  as  'Byzantinism  and  Ccesar 
worship.' ...  A  new  epoch  had  arrived  in  Ger- 
many which  knew  and  reverenced  Bismarck,  but 
Bismarck  neither  knew  nor  reverenced  it.  William 
II.  was  a  child  of  the  new  epoch.  Bismarck  had 
taught  Germany  to  be  strong  and  how  to  be  strong. 
He  had  placed  the  Empire  on  the  pinnacle  of  Con- 
tinental power,  and  new  worlds  had  swum  into  its 
ken.  The  young  Imperial  Germany  of  1888  desired 
to  prove  that  it  was  as  strong,  as  great,  as  ambi- 
tious, and  as  saturated  with  the  realism  of  life 
as  the  Germany  that  had  overthrown  Vienna  and 
the  Babylon  of  France.  It  was  grateful  for  Bis- 
marck's achievements;  Bismarck  summed  up  for  it 
all  that  was  mighty  in  Germanism ;  the  ends  that 
Bismarck  defined  must  pass  with  Bismarck  himself; 
but  Bismarckian  methods  and  the  Bismarckian  gos- 
pel were  imperishable  and  could  not  be  superseded. 
The  profoundest  homage  that  could  be  paid  to  the 
master  was  to  apply  the  principles  and  methods 
of  Bismarckian  statecraft  to  the  problems  of  the 
future.  The  Bismarckian  Empire  that  was  the 
State,  incarnating  Continental  Power,  must  be 
transformed  into  the  World-Empire  that  incar- 
nated World-Power.  Nothing  must  happen  in  the 
world  within  or  without  Europe  in  which  Germany 
had  not  the  deciding  voice.  Bismarckianism  not  Bis- 
marck was  the  model.  .  .  .  Thus  by  the  autumn  of 
i88q  the  whole  Bismarckian  system  was  being  chal- 
lenged— and  by  the  Emperor." — C.  G.  Robertson, 
Bismarck,  pp.  450.  461-464. — The  immediate  cause 
of  his  resignation  was  an  order  from  the  new  sov- 
ereign which  repealed  an  arrangement  established 
by  the  latter's  grandfather,  in  1852,  whereby  a  res- 
ponsible ministry  was  created  in  Prussia,  through 
the  giving  of  responsible  authority  to  a  prime  min- 
ister at  its  head.  Bismarck  had  asked  William  that, 
in  virtue  of  this  cabinet  arrangement,  his  colleagues 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  beforehand  to  him 
any  proposals  of  political  importance  before  bring- 
ing them  to  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  Directly 
after  this,  Bismarck  had  a  conversation  with  Wind- 
thorst  the  nature  of  which  he  refused  to  disclose 
to  William  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  allow 
his  intercourse  with  his  deputies  to  be  controlled. 
"Nearly  every  writer  has  a  different  theory  of  the 
motive  of  young  William  in  forcing  him  [Bis- 
marck] to  retire.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  says: 
'The  breach  occurred  over  the  question  of  power. 
.■Ml  other  differences  of  opinion,  on  social  legislation 
and  other  matters  were  secondary.  The  chief  cause 
was  the  Cabinet  order  of  i8S2.  Even  the  conver- 
sation with  Windthorst  would  not  have  led  to  a 
breach.  One  might  add  the  Emperor's  distrust 
of  the  prince's  foreign  policy.     The  Emperor  SU5- 
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pected  that  Bismarck  conducted  his  policy  accord- 
ing to  plans  concealed  from  himself  (the  Emperor), 
and  had  an  idea  of  abandoning  Austria  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia,  whereas  the  Emperor  will  not  have 
this,  and  adheres  to  the  Alliance.'  General 
von  Heuduck  says:  'The  Emperor  informed 
the  Generals  in  command  why  Bismarck  had 
gone.  The  question  of  the  Cabinet  order  and 
the  intemperate  way  in  which  he  opposed  the 
Emperor  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  any 
longer  with  the  prince.  Russia  wanted  a  military 
occupation  of  Bulgaria  and  the  neutrality  of  Ger- 
many. Bismarck  wished  to  abandon  Austria.  The 
Emperor  was  determined  to  adhere  to  Austria, 
even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Russia  and  France.' 
Caprivi  said:  'Bismarck  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Russia  by  which  we  guaranteed  Russia  a  free 
hand  in  Bulgaria  and  Constantinople,  »and  Russia 
bound  itself  to  neutrality  in  case  of  war  with 
France.  I  have  not  renewed  this  treaty  [see 
above  1887:  Secret  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Russia],  because  if  it  had  become  known  it  would 
have  ruined  the  Triple  AUiance.'  Herr  yon  Hol- 
stein  says:  'Bismarck's  plan  of  abandoning  Aus- 
tria would  have  brought  on  us  such  contempt  that 
we  would  have  been  isolated  and  dependent  on 
Russia.'  The  Emperor  says:  'Bismarck  wanted  to 
submit  again  to  the  Reichstag  the  Socialist  law, 
with  a  threat  of  dissolving  it  if  the  law  were  not 
passed,  and  then,  if  there  were  riots,  to  proceed 
vigorously.  I  opposed  him.  If  my  grandfather 
had  been  compelled,  after  a  long  and  illustrious 
reign,  to  proceed  against  insurgents,  no  one  would 
have  taken  it  amiss.  But  I  should  have  been  ac- 
cused of  opening  my  reign  with  shooting  my  sub- 
jects. The  bitterness  was  increased  by  the  Cabi- 
net order  of  1852.  The  visit  of  Windthorst  to  the 
prince  also  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  talk,  but  was 
not  decisive.  It  was  a  quarrelsome  time,  and  the 
real  question  was  whether  the  Bismarck  dynasty 
or  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  should  rule.  In 
foreign  politics  Bismarck  went  his  own  way,  and 
concealed  from  me  a  good  deal  of  what  he  did. 
I  recently  asked  Herrfurth,  who  was  present  at 
every  sitting  of  the  Cabinet,  whether  during  the 
whole  time  I  did  anything  that  might  hurt  Bis- 
marck and  give  him  cause  to  go  against  me.  He 
replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ministers 
were  surprised  at  the  patience  with  which  I  tol- 
erated the  rudeness  of  Bismarck.'  " — M.  Harden, 
Monanhs  and  men,  pp.  i28-i2q.— " 'The  Emperor,' 
.  .  .  [Bismarck]  told  more  than  one  confidant, 
'now  wishes  to  reign  alone — to  be  his  own  Chan- 
cellor and  Minister-President.'  It  was  impossible 
that  Bismarck  could  accept  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  power  a  position  that  was  a  personal 
humiliation,  a  reversal  of  his  policy,  and  a  reduc- 
tion to  impotence.  'I  cannot  serve,'  he  said,  'on 
my  knees'  (Ick  kann  nicht  mil  Proskynesis 
dienen).  .  .  .  Repeatedly  pressed.  Bismarck  at  last 
submitted  his  resignation.  On  March  20  the 
official  Gazette  announced  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  with  profound 
regret  the  Chancellor's  request  to  be  relieved  of 
his  offices,  and  in  return  for  his  'imperishable  ser- 
vices' conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Lauenburg  [which  Bismarck  refused]  and  Colonel- 
General,  with  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal  in  the 
army.  Punch,  in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its 
famous  cartoons  which,  curiously  enough,  de- 
lighted both  Bismarck  and  William  II  ,  summed  up 
the  event  with  unerring  felicity.  'The  Pilot'  who 
had  steered  the  ship  through  so  many  storms  and 
so  many  shoals,  'was  dropped.'  The  Emperor 
henceforward   intended   to   be   Captain   and   Pilot 


in  one." — C.  G.  Robertson,  Bismarck,  pp.  473-474. 
— See  also  World  War:   Causes:   Indirect:   j. 

Also  in:  Bismarck-Schoenhausen,  Kaiser  vs. 
Bismarck. — M.  Busch,  Our  chancellor. — E.  Marcks, 
Bismarck,  tine  Biographic. — A.  D.  White,  Seven 
great  statesmen. 

1889-1892. — William  II  and  the  social  move- 
ment.— The  Catholic  international  labor  con- 
ference.— "Rerum  Novarum"  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
— Enactment  of  the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity 
law. — Amendments  for  the  industrial  code. — 
Creation  of  a  labor  department. — "Seldom  has 
a  Prussian  ruler  thrown  himself  so  completely  upon 
the  confidence  of  his  people  as  William  II  ap- 
peared to  do  while  still  on  the  threshold  of  his 
reign.  In  his  endeavours  to  improve  social  condi- 
tions he  appealed  for  'the  intelligent  and  joyous 
co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  and 
especially  of  the  working  classes,  whose  interests 
are  concerned,  and  of  the  employers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.'  He  tried 
to  lift  the  social  movement  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  party  controversy:  'all  are  heartily  welcome,' 
he  said,  'whoever  they  may  be.'  In  order  to  en- 
courage his  people  in  well-doing  he  established  a 
new  Order,  called  after  his  grandfather,  in  recog- 
nition of  conspicuous  social  service.  Under  these 
manifold  impulses  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  come 
over  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  many-sided 
problem  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
social  reform  movement  now  took  root  in  a  way 
it  had  never  done  during  the  first  reign.  German 
writers  on  this  subject  often  speak  of  contempo- 
rary Germany  as  distinctively  the  Social  Empire. 
The  foundation  of  the  social  legislation  by  which 
this  title  must  be  justified,  if  justified  at  all,  had 
been  laid  before  William  II  came  to  the  throne,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  merit  of  that  ruler  that  for  a 
time  he  gave  greater  definiteness  and  a  clearer  pur- 
pose to  the  vague  humanitarian  sentiment  which 
had  already  become  active  and  carried  social  policy 
forward  on  intelligent  and  sympathetic  lines. 
From  the  first  he  found  a  valuable  ally  in  the 
Clerical  party,  which,  joining  hands  with  the 
patriarchal  Conservatives,  now  began  to  take  a 
decided  stand  on  social  questions,  so  reviving  a 
dormant  tradition  established  many  years  before 
by  earnest  reformers  of  their  faith  like  Bishop 
Ketteler,  Canon  Moufang  and  Father  Kolping.  In 
convening  the  Labour  Conference,  the  Emperor 
had  invited  the  Pope  to  allow  Prince  Bishop  Kopp, 
of  Breslau,  to  take  part,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  not  been  slow  to  reciprocate  the  com- 
pliment thus  paid  to  it.  Henceforth  both  the 
religious  and  the  political  leaders  of  Catholicism 
closely  identified  themselves  with  social  reform, 
and  all  later  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
people  owed  at  least  as  much  to  Catholic  as  to 
Protestant  support.  In  September,  i8qo,  the 
Roman  Catholics  held  an  international  labour  con- 
ference of  their  own  at  Louvain,  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  Leo  XIII  publirhed  his  mem- 
orable Encyclical  on  the  labour  question,  Rerum 
Novarum,  which  for  Roman  Catholics  everywhere 
became  a  rule'  of  public  conduct  and  policy.  The 
missing  link  in  the  system  of  social  insurance  had 
been  added  in  18S9  by  the  enactment  of  the  Old 
Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance  Law  providing  for 
the  pensioning  of  the  veterans  and  wreckages  of 
the  industrial  army.  Now  the  Labour  Conference 
began  to  bear  fruit.  Laws  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Industrial  Code  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  and  for  the  creation  of 
Industrial  Courts  for  the  settlement  of  monetary 
disputes  arising  between  workpeople  and  their  em- 
ployers were  passed  in  1890.    Before  this  time  the 
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only  imperial  legislation  relating  to  the  hours  of 
labour  were  provisions  forbidding  the  employment 
of  juveniles  (i.e.,  youths  under  sixteen  years)  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays  and  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment on  these  days  of  workers  generally 
against  their  will.  In  the  absence  of  an  express 
prohibition  something  had  been  done  to  encourage 
Sunday  observance  by  police  and  administrative 
orders,  but  such  measures  were  sporadic  and  par- 
tial, and  in  practice  work  on  this  day  was  still 
common  in  most  parti  of  Germany.  ...  In  1892 
a  labour  department  was  formed  in  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Office  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  whole 
province  of  labour  under  more  complete  survey, 
and  this  example  was  soon  followed  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries.  A  weak  attempt  was 
made  simultaneously  to  make  severer  the  penal- 
ties for  any  abuse  of  the  right  of  coalition,  but 
the  Diet,  in  its  new  enthusiasm  for  social  reform, 
was  unwilling  to  dilute  conciliation  by  coercion  in 
the  old  ungracious  way,  and  it  rejected  this  reac- 
tionary proposal,  leaving  the  amendment  of  the 
Industrial  Code  a  straightforward  and  sympa- 
thetic attempt  to  give  to  labour  greater  protection. 
All  these  measures  marked  an  important  advance 
in  social  legislation,  yet  to  a  large  extent  Germany 
was  only  bringing  up  to  date  arrears  of  work  which 
had  long  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  assimi- 
lating her  laws  to  those  of  countries  with  an  older 
industrial  and  a  more  advanced  political  system."— 
W.  H.  Dawson,  German  empire,  1867-1^14,  pp. 
264-266. 

1889-1900. — Progress  in  printing.  See  Print- 
ing AND  THE  press;    1889-19OO. 

1890.— State  control  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service.  See  Telegraphs  and  telephones: 
1880-1890. 

1890-1891.  —  Caprivi  made  chancellor.  —  Re- 
newal of  Reinsurance  Treaty  rejected. — Cession 
of  Witu  and  acquisition  of  Heligoland. — Ca- 
privi's  attitude  on  colonial  expansion. — Milder 
treatment  of  Polish  provinces  and  the  result. — 
Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Alsace-Lorraine. — Self- 
confidence  of  William  II. — The  appointment  of 
Count  Georg  Leo  von  Caprivi,  distinguished  soldier 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  former  chief  of  ad- 
miralty, as  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  and  min- 
ister-president of  Prussia  was  as  much  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  surprise  as  "dismissing  the  pilot,"  Bis- 
marck. He  was  not  connected  with  any  political 
party,  and  soon  had  many  enemies,  notably  Bis- 
marck himself.  "The  treaty  v^ihich  Bismarck  want- 
ed to  conclude  with  Russia  in  1890  has  never  been 
published;  any  man  who  told  its  provisions  would 
incur  a  suspicion  of  endangering  the  interests  of  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  [This  treaty  was  published  after  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  1919  (see  above:  1887).]  Un- 
til March  20,  1890,  only  four  persons  at  the  For- 
eign Office  were  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  it; 
the  Prince  and  Herbert,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
Count  Berchem,  and  the  envoy  von  Schweinitz. 
Even  Herr  von  Holstein  was  not  admitted  to  the 
deliberations,  as  he  was  regarded  as  prejudiced  in 
Russian  affairs;  but,  as  the  chief  worker  and  best 
official  in  the  political  department,  he  knew  what 
was  agreed  upon  and  must  have  read  the  secret 
documents.  The  statements  of  Chlodwig,  which 
are  based  on  the  remarks  of  William,  Frederick, 
Caprivi,  and  Holstein,  -betray  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  Bismarck's  policy,  its  deepest  mo- 
tives and  ultimate  aims.  ...  On  the  first  day  of 
his  Chancellorship,  Caprivi  called  for  the  draft  of 
the  secret  treatv,  which  the  Russians  were  prepared 
to  sign,  took  it  to  the  palace,  and  returned  with 
the  verdict:  It  is  rejected.  Schuvalov  called  him 
un    trap    honnete    homme;    in    plain    German    he 


could  not  be  characterised  so  politely.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  which  Caprivi  found  so  complicated  was 
really  simple  enough.  It  said  plainly  to  the  Rus- 
sians: We  shall  have  to  help  the  Austrians  if  you 
attack  them,  but  not  if  they  attack  you,  and  for 
that  we  expect  you  to  be  neutral  in  case  we  arc  at- 
tacked by  France.  It  might  say  to  the  Austrians: 
You  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  German  blood  for  your  ambi- 
tions in  the  Balkans;  attack  the  Russians,  there- 
fore, if  you  are  strong  enough  single-handed,  or 
if  you  expect  help  from  any  other  quarter;  if  they 
attack  you  we  shall  be  on  the  spot;  for  you  also 
the  casus  fcederis  is  also  set  up  if  we  are  attacked, 
not  if  we  attack;  our  accounts  agree  therefore. 
Both  treaties  were  intended  and  calculated  to  pro- 
tect each  of  the  three  Empires  from  the  nearest, 
and  therefore  most  dangerous  coalition:  Russia  from 
the  German-Austrian,  Austria  from  the  Russo-Ger- 
man,  Germany  from  the  Russo-Austrian  and  (espe- 
cially) the  Franco-Russian.  And  the  author  of 
these  assurances  might,  in  view  of  his  experience 
and  his  knowledge  of  monarchs  and  statesman,  say 
to  himself:  Russia  will  not  attack  Austria,  nor 
.'\ustria  Russia ;  our  fears  are  phantoms,  and  the 
contingencies  which  seem  worst  for  us  exist  only 
on  paper  (as  has  happened)  ;  and  therefore  we 
secure  a  notable  profit  with  very  little  outlay. 
Many  a  nation  would  have  raised  an  altar  or  a 
throne  to  the  man  who  devised  this  and  allayed 
the  distrust  of  Alexander.  In  Germany  he  was 
dismissed  and  reviled.  Why?  Because  some  one 
whispered  in  the  ears  of  the  German  Emperor:  'The 
real  aim  of  this  treaty  is  to  secure  power  for  life 
to  the  Chancellor,  even  in  opposition  to  your  ex- 
alted will.  For  no  one  but  he  can  work  with  this 
awkward  tool ;  he  alone  can,  with  that  inalienable 
confidence  of  which  he  boasts  so  much,  play  the 
last  card  at  St.  Peterburg  or  Vienna,  as  need  may 
be.  If  he  is  troublesome  to  you,  or  too  old,  you 
may,  in  virtue  of  your  royal  prerogative,  dismiss 
hini,  but  he  will  then  find  some  means  to  betray 
the  secret  of  the  treaty  and.  between  the  anger  of 
Austria  and .  the  blame  of  Russia,  we  shall  firid 
ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  nation  will 
unanimouslv  and  irresistibly  call  upon  him  to  save 
us.  That  is  his  clever  plan.  Wilt  thou  help  him 
to  realise  it,  or  wilt  thou  be  Emperor,  King,  and 
Master?'.  .  .  In  1890  he  thought  that  such  con- 
duct was  possible  to  the  man  whom,  in  1888,  he 
had  been  ready  to  follow  as  standard-bearer.  To 
that  pitch  they  had  brought  him.  \ot  a  single 
man  stood  up  and  said:  'Consider  the  life  of  this 
man  and  the  work  he  has  done  for  thy  house.' 
Not  a  single  one.  Chlodwig,  who  had  three  times 
—the  last  time  being  December  15,  1889 — written 
at  Bismarck's  dictation:  'If  the  frame  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  is  imperilled,  we  are  bound  to 
take  action,'  now  wears  his  smart  frock-coat,  closes 
his  lips,  and  industriously  notes:  'He  wanted  to 
abandon  Austria.'  The  aged  General  Pope  alone 
gave  vent  to  his  fine  soldierly  feeling  and  ex- 
claimed: 'The  people  who  are  about  Your  Majesty 
are  sheer  traitors.'  "— M.  Harden,  Monarchs  and 
men,  pp.  142,  149-152.— "The  position  of  the  Min- 
ister who  followed  Prince  Bismarck  would  have 
been  difficult  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances; 
the  accidents  of  the  first  Chancellor's  retirement 
made  it  also  in  a  special  degree  unenviable.  ._  .  . 
General  von  Caprivi  had  not  wished  for  a  distinc- 
tion which,  though  a  proud,  was  a  painful  one, 
and  when  in  accepting  it  he  asserted  that  he^  did 
so  from  a  feeling  of  'imperious  patriotic  duty,'  his 
words  were  not  those  of  empty  convention.  He 
succeeded  at  once  in  disarming  his  critics,  however, 
when  at  his  first  official  appearance  in  the  Prussian 
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Diet  he  confessed  with  creditable  candour  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  'strange  to  political  affairs,'  yet 
promised  that  he  would  do  his  best.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  capable  administrator  both  in 
the  army  and  the  navy,  for  though  a  soldier  he  had 
once  been  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  all  who 
knew  him  praised  him  as  a  man  of  perfect  honour. 
Such  qualities,  added  to  soldierly  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness,  more  than  counterbalanced  for 
absence  of  brilliancy,  and  promi.sed  him  success  in 
the  task  of  tiding  over  a  critical  transition.  Never- 
theless, one  of  his  first  measures  brought  down 
upon  him  much  shortsighted  and  undeserved  cen- 
sure. This  was  the  conclusion  in  July,  iSqo,  of 
the  African  convention  whereby  Germany  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  her  rights  in  Witu  and  agreed  to 
recognize  a  British  protectorate  over  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  while  she  received  in 
return  the  island  of  Heligoland  and  certain  advan- 
tageous frontier  rectifications  in  East  Africa  (giving 
access  to  the  lakes).  West  .Africa,  and  South-west 
Africa   [see  also  Africa:   Modern  European  occu- 


VON  CAPRIVI 

pation:  1884-1809].  The  acquisition  of  the  Elbe 
island  realized  a  long-cherished  German  dream,  but 
all  political  parties,  and  the  colonial  party  in  par- 
ticular, contended  that  the  price  paid  for  it  was 
excessive,  since  the  renunciation  of  all  claims  in 
respect  to  Zanzibar  and  Witu  made  a  great  Central 
African  empire  impossible.  For  Great  Britain  the 
agreement  had  the  advantage  that  there  was  hence- 
forth no  danger  of  British  East  Africa  being 
hemmed  in  by  German  territory.  On  the  other 
hand  the  cession  of  Heligoland  was  severely  criti- 
cized, though  the  fact  that  it  was  made  bv  a  Con- 
servative Ministry  kept  the  military  imperialists 
under  restraint.  To  Germans  in  general  the  pos- 
session of  Heligoland  appealed  at  that  time  only 
on  the  ground  of  sentiment.  The  naval  authorities, 
looking  further,  already  recognized  its  importance 
for  the  completion  of  their  plans  and  were  pre- 
pared to  buy  it  on  any  terms.  Nothing  was  said 
in  the  agreement  about  the  harbour  of  refuge  for 
the  benefit  of  British  shipping  which  Bismarck  had 
dangled  before  Lord  Granville's  eyes  when  at  Ca- 
privi's  suggestion  he  first  proposed  the  cession  of 


Heligoland  six  years  before,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  only  shipping  which  the  island,  when  duly 
fortified,  would  protect  would  be  the  imperial 
navy.  By  this  transaction  Caprivi  at  once  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  colonial  party.  He 
had  never  been  a  colonial  enthusiast,  however,  and 
he  plainly  said  so,  maintaining  that  Germany  had 
as  many  colonies  as  were  good  for  her  and  that 
it  was  now  her  interest  to  consolidate  rather  than 
expand  her  oversea  dominion.  'The  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  us.'  he  said  a  little  later  (No- 
vember 27,  1891),  'would  b*e  for  some  one  to  give 
us  the  whole  of  Africa,  for  we  have  quite  enough 
as  it  is.'  He  saw  in  the  colonies  a  potential  source 
of  friction  with  other  countries,  and  he  refused  to 
multiply  the  existing  risks.  The  early  years  of 
Caprivi's  Chancellorship  were  for  Germany  a  time 
of  relaxation  and  liberation  in  many  directions. 
Great  as  was  the  work  which  Bismarck  had  done 
for  the  Empire,  and  incalculable  as  was  the  na- 
tion's indebtedness  to  him,  his  disappearance  from 
the  chief  seat  of  political  influence  unquestionably 
removed  from  official  life  an  appressive  incubus, 
of  which  the  full  weight  was  only  understood  when 
the  pressure  was  relaxed.  The  relief  was  felt  par- 
ticularly in  the  circles  of  the  higher  bureaucracy, 
but  mo.st  of  all  in  the  Ministries.  For  the  first 
time  the  colleagues  of  the  Chancellor  breathed 
freely,  knowing  that  they  had  no  longer  to  do  with 
an  arbitrary  chief  as  of  old,  and  the  new  conscious- 
ness of  independence  was  naturally  strongest  just 
where  the  iron  hand  of  restraint  and  discipUne 
had  rested  most  heavily.  .  .  .  Each  department  of 
State  began  to  develop  a  self-consciousness  of  its 
own,  and  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Empire  Secretar- 
ies of  State,  though  constitutionally  subordinate  to 
the  Chancellor,  deported  themselves  like  members 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  in  which  all  were  equal. 
Hitherto  one  man  only  had  wielded  authority  in 
the  State;  now  minor  men  took  courage,  and  look- 
ing no  more  with  awe  upon  the  tree  of  power  be- 
gan to  nibble  freely  at  its  long-forbidden  fruit. 
Most  free  of  all  was  the  Sovereign  himself,  and 
more  than  any  other  he  was  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  change.  After  sharing  its  authority  with 
a  despotic  Minister  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  Prus- 
sian Crown  was  again  independent;  for  the  first 
time  a  German  Emperor  could  claim  to  be  his  own 
master.  Now  the  personality  of  the  ruler  began 
to  make  itself  felt,  to  a  degree  unknown  before, 
both  in  legislation  and  in  the  direction  of  public 
policy.  In  a  speech  made  in  April,  1800,  immedi- 
ately after  Bismarck's  resignation,  the  Emperor,  in 
appealing  for  the  nation's  loyal  co-operation,  spoke 
suggestively  of  the  'new  course'  which  Germany 
was  to  follow  under  his  guidance.  .  .  .  Milder 
measures  were  tried  at  this  time  in  the  treatment 
of  the  alien  races  in  the  East  and  West.  So  long 
as  Bismarck  remained  in  office  the  policy  of  hard- 
ness continued  in  the  Polish  provinces.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Caprivi  was  the  signal  for  one  of 
those  fitful  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Poles  which 
for  over  a  century  have  alternated  with  prolonged 
periods  of  rigorous  government.  The  policy  of 
land  purchase  and  settlement  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended, but  as  there  was  no  idea  of  its  definite 
abandonment  that  half-measure  proved  unfortunate 
from  the  financial  standpoint,  for  prices  were  ex- 
ceptionally low  in  the  early  'nineties,  and  the  op- 
portunities of  buying  on  favourable  terms  which 
existed  then  never  returned.  For  a  time  the  Em- 
peror-King went  out  of  his  way  to  win  the  good- 
will of  his  Polish  subjects.  Poles  were  admitted 
to  positions  of  favour  and  eminence.  .  .  .  This  ap- 
parent favouring  of  the  Poles  created  a  violent  out- 
burst of  indignation  amongst  the  Germans  of  the 
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Eastern  Marks,  and   as  Friedrichsruh   then  served 
as  a   Cave  of  Adullam  to  which   the   malcontents 
of  all  parties  resorted  a  deputation  promptly  made 
pilgrimage    to    the    ex-Chancellor    and    laid    their 
grievances  before  him.     As  a  result  of  this  confer- 
ence   an     organization,     known    as     the     Eastern 
Marches  Association,  was  at  once  formed  for  the 
defence  of  Germanism  in  the  Polish  provinces.     It 
was   not   long   before   this   association   changed   its 
defensive  for  an  aggressive  character,  and  became 
a  potent  agency  for  fomenting  ill-feeling  between 
the   two   nationalities.  .  .  .  The    Government's   ex- 
perience   in    Alsace-Lorraine    was    even    more    dis- 
couraging.    There  Prince   Hohenlohe  continued  to 
be  the  Stadholder,  and  he  had  become  wedded  tb 
the  idea  that  only  resolute  government  could  avail. 
Hohenlohe  appears  to  have  allowed  the  Ministers 
in    Berlin   a   wider  latitude   than   was   needful,   in 
view  of  the  large  powers  secured  to   him   by   the 
constitution    of    the    provinces,    and    Berlin,    being 
convinced  that   the   resistance   of   the   Alsatians  to 
German  rule  in  the  Prussian  spirit  was  mere  per- 
versity, was  but  little  disposed  to  pay  further  heed 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  conquered  population. 
Hohenlohe  in  March,   1891,  relates  a  conversation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  Marschall  [von  Bieber- 
stein]  who  had  'spoken  very  contemptuously  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, and  said   it   was  a   matter   of  total 
indifference  in  Berlin  whether  the  inhabitants  were 
satisfied  or  not,  and  that  in  the  event  of  war  Al- 
sace-Lorraine would   become  the   principal   battle- 
field.'    Even   Caprivi  seemed   to   regard  the  pros- 
pect of  conciliation   as   hopeless.     Convinced   that 
the  Alsatians  could  not  be  Germanized,  he  said  that 
the  only  alternative  was  to  'deepen  the  ditch'  that 
divided  them  from  France   [see  also  Alsace-Lor- 
raine:   1879-1894].  .  .  .  The  Emperor's  first  great 
disappointment   came   when  he  discovered   that  in 
spite    of   his    efforts   for    their   good    the    working 
classes  refused  to  turn  their  backs  upon  Socialism. 
Probably  no  modern  sovereign  was  so  confident  of 
his  own  capacity  in  public  affairs,  or  so  ready  to 
face    responsibility    with   so    little    justification,   as 
Emperor  William  H  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign. 
No  one  could  doubt  his  gifts  or  the  earnestness  of 
his  desire  to  'exercise  his  office  for  the  welfare  of 
the   fatherland,'   according   to    the   promise   of   his 
first  proclamation  to  the  nation.     Like  many  other 
men  impatient  for  action,  however,  he  failed  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  art  of  statecraft  has  to  be  learned 
like   other  arts,   and   more   laboriously  than   most, 
and  exalting  intuition  in  the  place  of  experience,  he 
committed  many  impatient  and  impetuous  acts  at 
which   grave  men  shuddered.  .  .  .  Fulsome  adula- 
tion was  showered  upon  him  by  professional. cour- 
tiers   and    self-seeking    worldings    without    rebuke, 
and  upon  a  man  of  his  temperament  its  effect  was 
fatal.     All  these  incidents  of  his  character  and  po- 
sition conspired  to  encourage  in  him  a  disposition 
to    judge    events    from    a    false    perspective,    and 
caused  him  to  lose  the  right  measure  both  for  re- 
alities and  abstractions.'    It  was  obvious  that  the 
full  significance  of  these  influences  and  tendencies 
would  be  seen  only  in  later  years,  but  already  there 
was  much  anxious  foreboding,  and  his  impatience 
of  either  opposition   or  criticism  strengthened  the 
doubts  even  of  those  whose  loyalty  to  his  person 
was   beyond   question." — W.   H.   Dawson,   German 
empire,  1867-1914,  v.  2,  pp.  261-263,  267-268,  271- 
272. 

1890-1894. — Agrarian  League. — "In  the  early 
nineties,  when  many  thousands  of  Germans  were 
deserting  the  farms  for  the  cities  in  order  to  take 
part  in  the  new  industrial  progress  and  prosperity, 
it  was  freely  prophesied  in  Germany  that  the  Em- 
pire would  soon  become  wholly  industrial;  it  was 


said  that  agriculture  must  soon  limit  itself  to  cat- 
tle raising  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  few  select 
varieties  of  grain.     But  German  agrarians  resolved 
to  make  agriculture  more  productive  and  profitable 
than    ever.      In    the    first    place,    therefore,    they 
formed   (1893)   the  .Agrarian  League  and,  through 
their  Conservative  and  other  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag,   forced    the   imposition   of   high   import 
duties    on    agricultural    products."— G.    M.    Priest, 
Germany  since  1740,  pp.  146-147— "The  year  from 
which  the  first  of  the  Caprivi  commercial  treaties 
dated  (1892)  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  a  power- 
ful organization  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  and  of  a  new  political  movement  destined 
to  acquire  a  sinister  influence  and  fame.     The  or- 
ganization   was    the    Farmers'    League    (Bund   der 
Landwirle).  and  the  movement  for  which  it  stood 
was  agrarianism.     Essentially  representative  of  the 
large  proprietors,  and  inspired  and  led  by  the  corn- 
growers   of   Eastern   Prussia,  the   Farmers'   League 
captured  the  agricultural  classes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  though  in  the  North  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  South.    It  was  Caprivi's  declaration,  in 
a  speech  in   which   he  commented  the  commercial 
treaty   policy   to   the   Diet,   that   'Germany   is   no 
longer  an   agricultural   but  an   industrial   country,' 
that  for  the  first  time  opened  the  eyes  of  the  agra- 
rians to  the  economic  revolution  which  had  passed 
over  the  country.    No  sooner  had  the  treaties  been 
ratified    than    they    began    a    vehement    agitation 
against  them  in  the  rural  constituencies.    'We  must 
tear  up  the  treaties  with  .Austria  and  Italy.'  said 
the  time-honoured  champion  of  law  and  order  in 
the  Press,  the  Kreuz-Zeitung.  and  later,  when  the 
treaty   with   Russia   came  into   existence  amid   the 
Sovereign's  felicitations,  it  asserted  that  'the  German 
farmer  will  now  be  inclined  to  regard  the  Emperor 
as  his  political  enemy.'     From  that  time  the  agra- 
rians closed  their  ranks  for  the  strenuous  defence 
of   their   threatened   privileges,  and   the   course   of 
later  domestic  politics  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by    their    action.      From    the    first    the    Agrarian 
League,   as  the  Farmer's  League  is   usually   called 
out  of  Germany,  was  a  signal. success  as  a  propa- 
gandist    organization.       The     German     Peasants' 
League  uniting  with  it,  a  membership  of   200,000 
was  soon   gained,  and  having  at  command  abun- 
dant funds,  it  was  able  to  engage  a  large  staff  of 
lecturers,  who  perambulated  the  country,  organiz- 
ing the  agricultural  classes,  enlightening  them  upon 
their  grievances,  and  helping  them  to  apply  to  the 
Government   effective  and  continuous  pressure,  so 
supportine  the  hands  of  the  party  which  existed  to 
protect  their  special  interests  in  Parliament.    From 
the   beginning   the   organization    was   Conservative 
both  in  aims  and  in  composition,  and  one  imme- 
diate result  was  to  create  in  the  Conservative  par- 
liamentary party  an  unaccustomed  spirit   of  inde- 
pendence.   Hitherto  the  party  had  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Government  in  virtue  of  an  alliance 
based  on   reciprocity   of  interest.     So  long   as  the 
reciprocity   lasted,   so   long   also   did    the   alliance. 
When,  however,  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Gov- 
ernment showed  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  the 
agrarians'  extreme  demands,  the  traditional  devo- 
tion  of   the    Conservative   party   to   throne,   altar, 
and  fatherland  stood  revealed  in  its  true  light  as  a 
very  human  yet  very  unamiable  piece  of  egoism. 
Thereupon    w'ere    developed    a    discrimination    of 
judgment  and  a  freedom  of  action  which  had  never 
been  seen   before  in   the  same  quarter.     For  now 
the  agrarians,  too,  chose  to  follow  a  new  course, 
and  by   persevering  in  it   they   gained  in   the  end 
all  the  preference  lost  in  1802,  with  much  that  they 
had  never  possessed  or  dared  to  hope  for  in  the 
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past." — W.  H.  Dawson,  German  empire,  1867-1Q14, 
V.  2,  pp.  277-27S. 

1890-1903.  —  Industrial  courts  established. — 
Their  growth. — Their  organization.  See  Arbi- 
tration AND  CONCILIATION,  INDUSTRIAL:  Germany: 
1 890- 1 908.     • 

1890-1914. — Alteration  of  foreign  policy  after 
the  passing  of  Bismarck.  —  Change  towards 
Russia  and  England.  —  Drang  nach  Osten. — 
Turkey  as  a  vassal  of  Germany. — Construction 
of  the  Bagdad  railway. — "With  the  passing  of 
Bismarck  began  the  second  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  German  nation.  Between  1864 
and  1888  the  Empire  had  been  created  and  made 
the  greatest  of  the  European  states.  From  about 
1890  on  to  1914  it  went  forward  to  greater  things; 
its  leaders  made  it  a  mighty  world  power  and 
strove  at  last  to  make  it  beyond  all  doubt  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  The  outlook  of  Ger- 
man leaders  became  wilder,  their  ambition  vaster 
and  grander;  they  played  for  great  stakes  higher 
and  more  boldly,  until  in  the  end,  as  it  seemed  to 
one  of  them,  they  sought  'World  Dominion  or 
Downfall.'  In  what  followed,  at  first,  the  young 
emperor  took  the  lead.  Some  believed  that  he  was 
rash  and  might  easily  plunge  into  a  w_ar,  for  he 
spoke  with  stern  pride  of  the  power  of  his  army. 
But  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  his 
reign  there  was  no  great  conflict  in  Europe,  and 
often  he  boasted  that  he  had  striven  to  keep  the 
peace.  Doubtless  he  did.  But  always  this  desire 
for  peace  seems  to  have  been  on  condition  that 
Germany  hold  her  superior  position  in  Europe,  and 
that  her  policy  should  not  be  thwarted.  When 
there  rose  up  against  the  alliance  headed  by  Ger- 
many another  great  group  of  powers,  and  it  was 
no  longer  so  easy  for  Germany's  word  to  be  law  as 
it  had  been  in  Bismarck's  time,  then  German 
statesmen  and  the  emperor  strove  so  hard  to  main- 
tain the  German  hegemony  that  one  great  crisis 
followed  another  in  Europe  for  the  space  of  ten 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  nations  were 
plunged  into  the  greatest  of  all  their  wars.  When 
in  1800  William  II  -took  control  of  the  government 
and  its  foreign  policy  there  followed  at  once  a 
great  altering  of  political  relations.  Bismarck  had 
always  kept  France  nearly  isolated  and  alone.  In 
three  years  after  this  time  she  was  closely  joined 
in  an  understanding  with  Rus.^ia.  He  had  tried 
by  all  means  to  retain  Russia's  friendship,  and  he 
had  succeeded  nearly  all  of  the  time.  But  Russia 
was  allowed  to  draw  away  now,  and  almost  im- 
mediately she  sought  the  friendship  and  became 
the  ally  of  France.  Bismarck  had  desired  not  to 
antagonize  Great  Britain,  and  during  his  time  no 
dangerous  misunderstanding  had  arisen;  but  in  less 
than  ten  years  Germany  entered  upon  a  policy 
which  profoundly  alarmed  Great  Britain,  and 
shortly  caused  her  to  take  her  place  together  with 
Russia  and  France  [see  also  World  War:  Causes: 
Indirect:  f].  The  secret  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  in  1887  had  been  made  for  three 
years.  Before  it  expired,  in  1890,  the  tsar  tried  to 
have  it  renewed,  but  Germany  would  not  consent. 
...  It  has  been  conjectured  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant causes  of  disagreement  between  Bismarck 
and  William  11  was  concerning  relations  with  Rus- 
sia; that  Bismarck  would  have  had  other  plans 
which  ran  counter  to  continuing  this  friendship.  It 
has  been  thought  also  that  this  was  the  time  when 
the  government  of  Germany  began  to  cherish  am- 
bitions in  the  Balkans  and  Turkey.  If  this  were 
the  case,  then  most  probably  it  would  soon  be  as 
impossible  for  Germany  to  remain  in  close  friend- 
ship with  Russia  as  for  Austria-Hungary  since 
1876.     'My   foreign    policy    remains   and    will   re- 


main the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  my  grand- 
father,' was  the  message  William  sent  to  the  tsar. 
But  the  Russian  ambassador  believed  that  Germany 
in  the  future  would  have  greater  regard  for  the 
alliance  with  .Austria-Hungary.  .And  so  it  was, 
for  that  alliance  now  became  stronger  with  every 
year,  until  at  last  it  was  the  closest  in  Europe.  [See 
also  Austria:  1893-1900.]  It  also  seemed  to  the 
Russian  ambassador,  who  wrote  of  these  changes, 
that  Germany  now  counted  on  getting  the  friend- 
ship of  Great  Britain  to  replace  that  of  Russia,  and 
even  that  Great  Britain  might  be  added  to  the 
Triple  Alliance.  It  might,  indeed,  have  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  some  chance  of  bringing  this 
about.  Friendly  relations  with  England  were  a 
tradition.  The  mother  of  the  German  emperor  was 
a  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  husband,  Al- 
bert, had  been  a  German.  .  .  .  Lord  Salisbury, 
prime  minister  at  this  time,  believed  strongly  in 
best  possible  relations  with  the  German  Empire. 
Good  relations  with  Britain  were,  accordingly,  easy 
to  maintain  and  improve  for  the  present,  though 
she  would  most  probably  not  have  entered  into 
any  alliance,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
Germany  desired  her  to  do  so.  The  new  German 
policy  attracted  less  attention  than  might  have 
seemed  possible.  The  close  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  had  been  largely  a  secret.  The 
attention  of  men  was  still  fastened  mostly  on  the 
older  issues,  the  feeling  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  rivalry  between  England  and  France, 
and  England  and  Russia.  But  a  very  significant 
event  occurred  the  year  before  Bismarck  retired. 
In  1889  William  II  went  to  Constantinople  and 
visited  Abdul  Hamid,  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  As 
men  afterward  saw  this  event,  it  seemed  the  be- 
ginning of  an  epoch  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  German  people  had  fought 
against  the  Slavs  to  the  east,  subduing  or  pressing 
them  back,  and  extending  eastward  their  German 
dominion.  In  this  manner  had  the  old  Prussia 
been  acquired,  in  this  way  Austria's  empire  built 
up.  In  the  course  of  this  movement  to  the  east 
and  the  south  some  Germans  had  pushed  beyond 
the  mass  of  their  fellows  and  made  isolated  set- 
tlements, which  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  still 
flourishing  in  Hungary,  and  in  Poland,  in  the  wes- 
tern and  southern  parts  of  Russia,  and  even  far 
off  in  the  Balkans.  For  a  long  while  some  Ger- 
mans had  dreamed  of  a  day  when  these  detached 
groups,  and  the  aliens  surrounding,  might  be  in- 
corporated in  a  greater  German  Empire.  Heinrich 
Heine  prophesied  that  Germans  would  some  day 
possess  lands  as  distant  as  the  Ukraine.  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  other  Ger- 
mans advised  colonization  in  the  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  beyond,  saying  that  here  was  the  best  of 
fields  for  German  expansion.  After  the  Franco- 
German  War,  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia  was  suggested  in  the  dominions  of  the 
sultan  of  Turkey.  About  1880  a  certain  one  urged 
his  fellows  not  to  emigrSte  •  to  America,  as  they 
were  doing:  'We  must  create  a  central  Europe  by 
conquering  for  German  colonization  large  spaces  to 
the  east  of  our  frontiers.'  Now  in  the  new  genera- 
tion which  followed  that  of  Bismarck  such  thoughts 
constantly  gained  greater  importance,  until  gradu- 
ally the  idea  of  Drang  nach  Osten,  or  advance  by 
Germans  to  the  east,  came  to  be  the  underlying 
motive  in  German  foreign  affairs,  and  at  last  prin- 
cipal among  the  causes  leading  to  the  great  Euro- 
pean War.  William  II  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  sultan  of  Turkey.  England  had  previously  been 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Turks,  but  events  like 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  had  caused  her  in- 
fluence to  wane.     In  1898,  about  the  time  when 
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England  and  France  were  embroiled  in  the  Fa- 
shoda  dispute  concerning  the  upper  Sudan,  about 
the  time  when  Germany  began  her  great  naval  ex- 
pansion, William  went  to  Constantinople  again, 
and,  going  on  to  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  pro- 
claimed himself  the  protector  of  Turkey  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  the  friend  of  Mohammedans 
all  over  the  world.  Year  after  year  German  repre- 
sentatives established  the  influence  of  their  country 
more  strongly.  Most  people  had  no  conception 
how  far  they  were  succeeding,  but  in  igi4  it  was 
suddealy  found  that  Turkey  was  more  closely 
bound  to  Germany  and  Austria  than  was  Italy,  a 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance ;  that  she  was  ac- 
tually a  vassal  of  Germany,  at  whose  behest  she 
could  be  pushed  into  a  war  where  her  very  ex- 
istence must  be  staked.  In  controlling  Turkey  and 
developing  her  resources  the  most  important  thing 
done  by  Germans  was  the  construction  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway." — E.  R.  Turner,  Europe  since  1S70, 
pp.  igo-194. — See  also  Bagdad  railway;  Bospo- 
rus: 1S7S-1914;  Slavs:  1830-1914;  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect:  f;  Diplomatic  background:  71, 
xvi. 

1890-1914.  —  Growth  of  the  army.  —  Army 
strength,  1914. — Annual  expenditure. — Growth 
of  the  navy. — Naval  strength,  1914. — -Arguments 
for  increased  armaments. — "Four  years  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Septennate  of  18S7,  that  is, 
in  1S90.  the  army  was  increased  by  nearly  20,000 
men,  to  486,983,  including  under-officers.  Caprivi, 
the  imperial  chancellor  at  that  time,  was  not  satis- 
fied, however,  so  in  1803  he  proposed  general  com- 
pulsory service,  excluding  only  the  absolutely  un- 
fit ;  by  this  scheme  the  numbers  in  the  army  were 
to  increase  automatically  with  the  growth  of  the 
population  and  not  be  set  periodically  by  the 
Reichstag.  To  ensure  the  passage  of  this  proposal, 
Caprivi. offered  to  reduce  the  period  of  service  from 
three  to  two  years.  Eventually,  however,  the  num- 
ber was  fixed  at  479,229,  excluding  undef-officers, 
for  five  and  a  half  years — the  quinquennate  prin- 
ciple thus  replaced  the  septennate — and  the  two- 
year  provision  was  granted.  As  before  and  after, 
the  Reichstag  set  the  numbers  in  the  army.  The 
German  army  has  therefore  never  been  based 
strictly  on  universal  service:  many  able-bodied 
Germans  have  been  excused  because  the  allotted 
number  could  be  made  up  of  men  of  greater  mili- 
tary fitness.  In  1899,  'n  view  of  the  growth  of 
population,  the  army  was  further  enlarged  to  in- 
clude 495,500.  By  a  bill  passed  in  IQ05  the  in- 
crease was  so  arranged  thnt  by  1910  the  army 
should  number  505,839.  In  igii  it  was  agreed  that 
by  1916  the  army  should  number  515.321,  but  in 
the  very  next  year  it  was  decided  that  this  number 
should  be  enrolled  by  October  i.  1913,  was  to  in- 
clude 661,478  privates;  these  together  with  the  of- 
ficers and  under-officers  were  to  form  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  of  over  800,000  men.  On 
August  I,  1914  Germany  could  muster  about  7.000,- 
000  men,  of  whom  3,000,000  were  untrained  and 
4,000,000  were  the  most  thoroughly  drilled  soldiers 
in  the  world.  In  1912  the  army  cost  the  nation 
.?2i2,ooo,ooo.  By  the  bill  passed  in  1913  the  an- 
nual expenditure  for  the  army  was  increased  by 
^45,000,000,  and  a  'contribution  for  national  de- 
fense,' a  tax  to  be  levied  only  once  on  incomes  and 
property,  was  to  be  collected,  netting  $225,000,000 
[see  also  Military  organizaiion:  27;  29] .  Com- 
pared with  the  army  and  its  origins,  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  German 
navy  is  a  growth  of  yesterday.  The  first  important 
step  toward  its  creation  was  taken  in  1889  when 
the  army  office  surrendered  its  control  of  naval  af- 
fairs  and  an   imperial   admirality   was  established. 


Even  then  nine  years  elapsed  before  the  first  navy 
bill  was  passed  (iSqS)  by  the  Reichstag.  This  bill 
provided  for  a  fleet  of  ig  baltleshiiB  and  42  cruis- 
ers. Only  two  years  later,  however,  this  program 
seemed  inadequate.  It  was  therefore  enlarged  to 
38  battleships,  14  first-class  cruisers,  38  smaller 
cruisers,  and  96  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.  In 
1908  a  submarine  flotilla  was  added,  and  the  tor- 
pedo fleet  was  increased  to  144.  When  war  was 
declared  in  1914,  Germany  was  said  to  have  ^7 
battleships,  4S  cruisers,  and  a  torpedo  flotilla  of 
189  desfrpyeis  and  torpedo  boats  and  27  subma- 
rines; this  display  of  naval  strength  was  second 
only  to  that  of  England.  The  Empire  expended 
Si  18,000,000  on  the  navy  in  1912.  The  increase 
of  German  armaments  has  been  facilitated  by  Prus- 
sian-German tradition,  which  favors  a  large  armed 
force,  and  by  reiteration  in  German  books  and 
public  speeches  that  many  events  which  German 
history  cherishes  would  never  have  come  to  pass 
without  military  might.  It  is  true  that  for  a  de- 
cade and  more  after  1S71  many  parties  in  the 
Reichstag  favored  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
the  array;  but  in  1913  only  the  representatives  of 
the  Social-Democrats,  the  Poles,  and  .Alsace-Lor- 
raine voted  against  the  hugest  army  bill  ever 
known.  A  majority  of  the  German  people,  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  Reichstag,  supports  therefore 
the  increase  of  armaments.  Germany  has  justified 
its  armaments  chiefly  by  the  argument  that  they 
are  a  defensive  necessity,  for  it  has  felt  its  territor- 
ial integrity  threatened  constantly,  on  the  west  by 
France  with  its  desire  of  retribution  for  1870  and 
1871,  on  the  east  by  Russia.  Germany  has  also  be- 
lieved its  commercial  progress  to  be  menaced  by  the 
jealousy  of  France  and  especially  of  Eneland.  At 
least  in  part  for  the?e  reasons  the  Empire  has  pre- 
pared, in  case  of  wsr.  to  protect  its  borders  and  in- 
dustries at  home  and  its  colonies  and  commerce  in 
far-away  lands  and  on  the  seas.  It  is  not  unreas- 
onable, however.  'h?A.  Germany  .should  have  multi- 
plied its  armaments  with  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive intent.  It  iias  been  very  sensitive  to  the 
restrictions  of  its  limited  area  In  Europe  and  to  the 
imperfections  of  its  colonies  for  purposes  of  settle- 
ment. A  nation  ^ro'vintr  with  cxtraord'nTy  speed 
and  vigor,  it  has  desin-d  naturally  and  most  ear- 
nestly a  larger  area.  It  h.is  been  iealous  of  tho^e 
nations,  France  and  England  particularly,  which 
secured  enormous  colonial  possessions  in  favorable 
climates  before  Germany  had  been  unified  and 
could  claim  a  share  of  the  new  worlds  opened 
hv  the  explorations  of  the  n'neteenth  century, 
Germany's  des'ro  for  -■s  mii'-h  territory  as  other 
European  powers  possess  has  never  been  concealed. 
Its  ambition  to  e-en  up  the  difference  has  been 
declared  in  the  last  decade  more  and  more 
frankly.  Territorial  as  well  as  commercial  equality 
is  what  Germany  has  meant  when  it  has  reit- 
erated its  desire  and  ambition  to  enjoy  'a  place  in 
the  sun.'  A  great  armament  seemed  to  be  the  logi- 
cal instrument  whereby  to  ensure  participation  in 
any  territorial  profit-sharing  which  might  arise 
from  new  international  situations." — G.  M.  Priest, 
Germany  since  1740,  pp.  151-154. — See  also  Mili- 
tary ORGA^^ZATIO^• :   20;   21;   27;   29. 

1890-1914. — Expanding  industrialism. — Prog- 
ress of  industrial  and  commercial  life. — Value 
of  the  productions. — Foreign  commerce. — Oppo- 
sition to  import  duties. — "The  history  of  Ger- 
many from  1890  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914 
is  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  a  European  nation 
into  a  world  power.  In  1890  Germany's  interests 
were  often  not  at  all  involved  in  questions  aris- 
ing outside  of  Europe;  in  the  spring  of  1914  a 
conference   of    'the   powers'   without   participation 
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of  Germany  was  hardly  imaginable.  In  other 
words,  under  William  II  and  his  imperial  chan- 
cellors— Caprivi  (1890-1804),  Hohcnlohe  (1894- 
igoo),  Biilow  (igoo-igog),  and  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg  .  .  .  [igog-1917] — the  German  Empire  contin- 
ued to  fortify  its  national  strength  and  unity;  it  ex- 
panded its  industrial  life,  seeking  and  finding  mar- 
kets all  over  the  world  for  the  products  of  its  in- 
dustries; it  acquired  new  colonial  possessions.  In 
virtue  of  this  national  growth  and  strength.  Ger- 
many exercised  profound  influence  in  the  decision 
of  questions  arising  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Europe.  This  evolution  of  Germany,  or  its  pro- 
gression from  state  and  national  strength  to  inter- 
national power,  marks  the  lines  which  may  be 
followed  fittingly  in  an  account  of  the  chief  events 
in  German  history  since  1890.  .  .  .  Germany's  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  progress  from  i8go  to 
igi4  forms  the  proudest  chapter  in  recent  Ger- 
man history.  German  sense  of  order  and  system 
produced  enormous  organizations  of  capital  and 
employees;  the  Krupp  steel-casting  company  had 
in  igi3  a  capital  of  S6o,ooo.ooo  and  employed 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men.     [See  also  Capitalism: 


of  other  industries.  Not  long  ago  (1912)  the 
gross  value  of  Germany's  industrial  productions 
within  a  year  was  reckoned  at  $2,goo,ooo,coo;  in 
this  respect  Germany  yielded  precedence  only  to 
England  ($4,100,000,000)  and  to  the  United  States 
($7,000,000,000).  An  interesting  corollary  of  this 
activity  is  found  in  the  records  of  banks  At  the 
end  of  the  seventies  German  savings  banks  listed 
deposit  accounts  amounting  to  $500,000,000,  in 
igii  $4,000,000,000.  The  annual  increase  of  wealth 
of  the  nation  was  estimated  in  1913  at  between 
$1,000,000,000  and  $1,500,000,000,  the  wealtb»itself 
at  well  over  $300,000,000,000.  In  order  to  trans- 
port at  least  a  part  of  the  vast  cargoes  which 
went  to  and  fro,  Germany  trebled  its  commercial 
fleet  between  1893  and  1913;  in  1900  it  constructed 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  tonnage  in  sea- 
going vessels  as  the  United  States,  but  in  igii  it 
constructed  nearly  twice  as  much.  Germany's 
commercial  fleet  was  then  second  only  to  Eng- 
land's. The  same  ranking  obtained  in  the  most 
significant,  the  most  comprehensive  item  of  all,  in 
foreign  commerce.  Between  i8go  and  igi4  the 
annual  value  of  Germany's  foreign  commerce,  con- 
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igth-20th  centuries.]  German  adjustability  to  for- 
eign conditions  led  to  the  production  of  articles 
carefully  suited  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  buyers 
all  over  the  world;  in  igi2  the  German  salesman 
found  in  Argentina,  for  example,  a  market  for 
products  valued  at  $170,000,000,  in  Australia  for 
$go,ooo,ooo  worth.  The  Germans  were  also  extra- 
ordinarily alert  in  utilizing  new  industrial  oppor- 
tunities; they  exported  in  igi2  electrical  machin- 
ery and  appliances  valued  at  nearly  $60,000,000, 
products  that  were  unknown  a  generation  ago. 
The  progress  of  German  industrial  and  commer- 
cial hfe  was  halted  at  two  or  three  stages — no- 
tably in  the  winter  of  igoi-igo2  and  in  that  of 
igo7-i9o8 — when  chiefly  overproduction  brought 
on  a  stagnation  of  business  and  the  failure  of  many 
firms;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  rise  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  was  constant  and  amazing.  To 
specify  the  progress  of  only  a  few  of  the  most 
important  industries:  Germany  produced  in  igio 
seven  times  as  much  coal  as  in  1870,  nine  times 
as  much  pig  iron,  twenty-four  times  as  much 
steel;  potash-salt  mining, which  did  not  become 
a  conspicuous  industry-  until  the  eighties,  advanced 
within  twenty  years  (1886-1906)-  from  a  yearly 
output  of  less  fhan  one  million  to  over  fifty  mil- 
lion tons.    Statistics  such  as  these  might  be  given 


sisting  chiefly  of  imports  of  raw  materials  and  un- 
finished products  and  exports  of  finished  manu- 
factures, rose  from  $i,goo,ooo,ooo  to  $5,000,000,- 
000,  or  250  per  cent;  Germany  exported  more 
goods  to  England  in  191 2  (about  $400,000,000 
worth).  Between  1890  and  1914  Germany  dis- 
placed both  France  and  the  United  States  in  the 
comparative  value  of  its  foreign  commerce  and 
thus  rose  from  fourth  to  second  place  among  the 
nations.  England  still  had  a  considerable  advan- 
tage— its  foreign  commerce  was  valued  in  igii  at 
$6,250,000,000 — but  England's  rate  of  increase, 
about  50  per  cent  for  the  decade  from  igoi  to 
igii,  was  lower  than  that  of  Germany.  [See  also 
Commerce:  Commercial  Age:  1800-igoo.]  The 
surpassing  growth  and  success  of  German  indus- 
trialism have  raised  up  one  of  the  leading  prob- 
lems of  modern  Germany,  the  conflict  between 
agriculture  and  industrialism.  Attracted  by  the 
larger  opportunities  and  returns  of  industrial  em- 
ployment, the  balance  of  population  has  shifted 
from  the  country  to  the  city.  In  1830  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  German  people  lived  in  towns  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  or  less;  in  1007  only  32.7 
per  cent.  But  in  spite  of  the  great  preponderance 
of  urban  over  rural  population,  agriculture  has 
been  much  more  encouraged  and  favored  by  leg- 
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islation  than  industrialism.  This  appears  espe- 
cially in  the  high  import  duties  which  have  been 
imposed  on  foreign  foodstuffs  and  which  have  en- 
abled agriculturists  to  sell  their  products  at  a  high 
figure.  These  duties  have  been  secured  and  main- 
tained by  appeals  to  German  patriotism;  agricul- 
ture must  be  furthered,  it  has  been  said,  so  that 
Germany,  in  case  of  war,  may  be  able  to  feed 
itself.  Industrialists  have  opposed  these  duties 
bitterly,  because  foreign  nations  have  retaliated 
with  high  import  duties  on  German  manufactur- 
ers, and  because  the  majority  of  the  people  has 
been  forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  food  in  order 
to  benefit  a  diminishing  minority.  Many  econo- 
mists inside  and  outside  of  Germany  believe  that 
the  victory  in  this  struggle  lies  with  the  indus- 
trialists, if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  the 
limited  area  of  Germany.  Only  g.3  per  cent  of 
the  soil  is  now  unproductive — as  compared  with 
14.3  per  cent  of  French  soil  and  18.2  per  cent  of 
that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  population  must  force  the  Empire 
into  dependence  on  other  countries  for  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food.  In  that  case  the  high  import 
duties  on  foodstuffs  will  naturally  fall,  and  Ger- 
many will  become  industrial  according  to  pro- 
phecy. German  industrialism,  besides  transform- 
ing a  rural  people  into  residents  of  cities,  has 
wrought  other  impressive  changes  in  German  life 
and  character.  It  has  increased  very  largely  and 
generally  the  wealth  and  contentment  of  the  Em- 
pire."— G.  M.  Priest,  Germany  since  1740,  pp.  146- 
150- — See  also  Commerce:  Commercial  Age:  1800- 
1900. 

1891. — Triple    Alliance    renewed.     See   Triple 
Allianxe:   Content  of  the  treaties. 

1892.— Reactionary  Education  Bill.— Its  chief 
provisions.  —  Agitation  against  clericalism. — 
Resignation  of  Baron  Zedlitz. — Caprivi  retires 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Prussian  ministry.— 
"Early  in  [iSga]  ...  the  fears  of  the  Liberals 
seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  introduction  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  of  an  Education  Bill  so  reactionary 
in  character  that  it  threw  the  whole  country  into 
consternation.  The  blow  was  as  bold  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Two  years  before,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Dr.  von  Gosslcr,  had  produced  a  meas- 
ure which,  while  retaining  the  old  confessional 
principle,  proposed  to  place  the  control  over  secu- 
lar and  religious  instruction  more  definitely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  The  bill  was  rejected,  and 
its  author  in  consequence  resigned,  his  place  being 
taken  by  Baron  Zedlitz,  a  typical  representative  of 
the  Conservative-feudalist  party.  To  Baron  Zed- 
litz and  his  friends  the  opportunity  for  a  bold 
counter-stroke  seemed  too  precious  to  be  lost.  The 
Conservatives  and  Clericals  between  them  domi- 
nated the  Diet,  and  a  bargain  between  the  two 
parties,  which  had  so  much  in  common  in  edu- 
cational ideals,  would  make  success  certain.  The 
Centre  was,  in  fact,  the  predominant  party  in  the 
Ministerial  coalition.  Through  persecution  and 
discredit  it  had  at  last  come  to  triumph  and  re- 
pute, it  had  worn  down  the  attack  upon  the 
Church  and  compelled  Bismarck  to  own  defeat ; 
now  it  had  secured  a  Government  to  its  liking, 
and  it  exercised  a  decisive  voice  in  parHamentary 
affairs.  The  bargain  having  been  concluded.  Baron 
Zedlitz  introduced  early  in  i8q2  an  amended  bill 
which  would  have  deliberately  handed  over  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  Churches  as  the  legiti- 
mate spoils  of  party  warfare,  to  be  divided 
amongst  them  at  leisure  by  friendly  arrangement. 
Not  only  was  the  confessional  basis  of  the  schools 
recognized  as  before,  but  obstacles  were  placed  in 
the  way  of  any  future  deviation  from  it ;  dogmatic 


religious  instruction  was  to  be  forced  upon  all 
children,  regardless  of  parental  scruples;  clerical 
influence,  both  in  the  work  of  inspection  and  of 
general  administration,  was  incrca.sed;  the  clergy 
were  to  be  allowed  to  certify  whether  teachers 
were  competent  or  not  to  give  religious  instruction, 
and  virtually  to  withhold  the  right  to  teach  from 
any  one  objectionable  to  them.  In  short,  the 
Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  to  be  given 
complete  control  over  the  only  part  of  public 
education  in  which  it  took  serious  interest.  The 
bill  proved  too  much  for  the  habitual  complacency 
of  the  Prussian  nation,  which  for  once  threw  off 
its  political  apathy.  The  old  leader  of  National 
Liberalism,  Bennigscn,  now  emerged  from  retire- 
ment, raised  again  the  flag  of  progress,  and  called 
upon  all  that  had  life  and  breath  in  the  Liberal- 
ism of  the  monarchy  to  tight  the  measure  to  the 
death.  The  universities,  so  often  silent  in  the 
past  when  violence  had  been  done  to  intellectual 
interests  of  which  they  were  the  natural  custo- 
dians, rained  protests  upon  the  Government.  Lay 
Protestants  everywhere,  in  public  meeting  and 
written  petition,  roundly  condemned  the  bill  as 
a  complete  capitulation  to  Clericalism  and  another 
and  a  more  humiliating  journey  to  Canossa.  Even 
Bismarck  accused  his  old  party  friends  of  having 
sold  themselves  into  the  service  of  their  country's 
enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Minister-Presi- 
dent, Caprivi,  who  still  knew  less  about  politics 
than  about  the  army,  pleaded  that  the  nation  was 
engaged  in  a  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
atheism.  The  retort  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
that  if  it  was  right  now  to  place  so  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Church  and  clergy 
all  the  agitation  against  Clericalism  in  the  last 
decade  was  either  an  imposture  or  a  piece  of  in- 
tolerant persecution,  was  unanswerable.  It  was 
obvious  that  Caprivi  had  allowed  the  bill  to  slip 
through  his  fingers  unguardedly,  and  that  he  now 
defended  it  only  out  of  loyalty  to  an  unpopular 
colleague  and  regard  for  the  unity  of  the  Cabinet. 
Other  Ministers  were  not  so  scrupulous,  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  bill  was  de- 
tested they  hastened  to  disown  it.  When  the 
storm  had  raged  until  March  the  Emperor  inter- 
vened and  called  upon  his  Ministers  to  surrender. 
Reproached  by  his  Sovereign  for  having  shown 
so  little  regard  for  national  sentiment,  Baron  Zed- 
litz could  only  resign,  whereupon  the  bill  was 
withdrawn.  Caprivi  likewise  felt  seriously  com- 
promised, and  chivalrously  offered  to  accompany 
the  unlucky  Minister  of  Education  into  retirement, 
but  the  crisis  demanded  no  such  sacrifice.  He  re- 
tired from  the  presidency  of  the  Prussian  Minis- 
try, however,  and  Count  Botha  zu  Eulenburg  took 
his  place." — W.  H.  Dawson,  German  empire,  1867- 
IQ14,  V.  2,  pp.  272-274. — Count  Caprivi  retained 
the   chancellorship,   however,   until    1894. 

1892-1894. — Failure  of  revised  tariff  law  as  a 
weapon  of  offense.  —  Caprivi's  commercial 
treaties  of  1892-1894. — "When  William  II  came 
to  the  throne  [1888]  the  agricultural  duties  had 
just  been  increased,  for  the  second  time  =ince  i87g, 
by  the  customs  tariff  law  of  1887.  The  revised 
tariff  had  been  introduced  by  Bismarck  in  part  by 
way  of  retaliation  upon  .Austria  and  Russia  for 
having  increased  their  duties  upon  manufactured 
goods.  As  a  weapon  of  offence  it  failed,  for 
these  countries  now  raised  their  tariffs  still  fur- 
ther. At  that  time  some  of  the  leading  Conti- 
nental States  had  adopted  conventional  tariffs  on 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  concessions  in  every  in- 
dividual case.  Germany  had  hitherto  had  a  gen- 
eral tariff  and  had  concluded  commercial  treaties 
only    on    the    most-favourcd-nation    basis.     These 
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treaties  all  expired  in  the  year  i8g2.     Faced  now 
by   hostile   tenderipies   in   other   countries,   Caprivi 
had   to   choose  between   the   alternatives  of   a   re- 
taliatory increase  of  the  German  duties  according 
to  need,   leading   almost  inevitably  to   a  series   of 
tariff  wars,  or  the  acceptance  and  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  conventional  tariff  system,  which  meant 
some  mitigation  of  the  existing  duties.     He  chose 
the  latter  course,  and  in  doing  so  carried  the  Em- 
peror  with   him.  ...  On    the   industrial  side   also 
the  tariff  had  proved  no  less  irksome  and  unsatis- 
factory.    Foreign  trade  had  greatly  increased,  yet 
the  retaliatory   duties  adopted  by   other  countries 
had  done  much  injury.     Russia  and  America  had 
virtually  barred  their  doors  to  the  outside  world. 
The  growth  of  the  Colonial  Federation  movement 
in  England  had  also  given  rise  in  German  minds  to 
the  apprehension   that  almost  the   only   remaining 
free  markets   might  soon   be   closed.     The  uncer- 
tainty of  international  trade,  the  perpetual  unrest, 
and  indefinite  fears  as  to  the  future  conspired  to 
make    the    Government,    conscious    of    encourage- 
ment from  the  commercial  classes,  willing  to  bar- 
gain with  any  country  which  was  prepared  to  meet 
concession   with   concession.     It   was  the   merit   of 
Caprivi  that  he  was   the  earliest   of  leading   Ger- 
man   statesmen    to    recognize    that    Germany    had 
ceased  to  be  a  purely  agricultural  State,  and  that 
her  future  prosperity  and  welfare  were  bound  up 
with  the  development   of  her  industrial  resources. 
He  was  no  political  economist,  but  it  was  a  true 
economic  instinct  that  led  him  to  the  conclusion, 
'With   our   increasing   population   we   must   export 
either  goods  or  men.'     Germany  was,  in  fact,  ex- 
porting men  at  that  time  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
a  year.     Yet  Caprivi  was  not   hostile  to   agricul- 
ture, but  regarded  its  maintenance  in   an  efficient 
and    prosperous    condition    as    a    paramount    na- 
tional  interest,   and   hence   he   favoured    the   con- 
tinuance of  moderate  protection.     One  of  his  fore- 
casts   received    such    a    remarkable    confirmation 
many  years  later  that   it   deserves  to   be   recalled. 
'It  is  my  unshakable  conviction,'  he  told  the  Diet 
in  December,  1891,  'that  in  a  future  war  the  feed- 
ing of  the  army  and  the  country  may  play  an  ab- 
solutely  decisive   part.     I   am   convinced   that   we 
need   to  cultivate  corn  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will,  in  case  of  need,  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  in- 
creasing population,  even  if  it  be  with  restrictions, 
in  the  event  of  war.'     Nevertheless,  he  held  that 
the  existing   duties   were   a   needless   hindrance   to 
industrial  expansion,  an  oppressive  burden  on  the 
working  classes,  and  a  menace  to  social  harmony. 
The  discovery  that  industry  and  labour  had  a  right 
to  consideration  equally   with  agriculture  was  the 
origin  of  the  commercial  treaties  of  1802-4.     Ger- 
many had  had   commercial   treaties  for  a  genera- 
tion, but  the  treaties  of  the  Caprivi  regime  marked 
a   novel    departure    from    past    custom.      The    old 
treaties   were   based   on   fixed,   invariable,   autono- 
mous tariffs,  and  most  of  them  included  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause ;   the  new  ones,  while  con- 
taining  this  clause,   were   based   on   'conventional' 
tariffs,  concluded  as  the  result  of  special  bargain- 
ing  with   the   States   concerned.     He  began   nego- 
tiations with  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Bel- 
gium.    In   regard   to   the   first   of   these   countries 
political  consideration   as   well  as   economic   influ- 
enced him,  for  Austria  was  an  ally  whose  friend- 
ship   it    was    desirable    to    strengthen.      By    the 
agreement  concluded   Germany  was  to  reduce  her 
agricultural  duties  and  Austria  her  duties  on  indus- 
trial products.   M\  these  four  treaties  contained  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause,  and  by  special  tariffs 
fixed   the   duties   on   both   sides   until   the   end   of 
IQ03;   that  is,   for  a   period  of  twelve  years.  .  .  . 


The  Treaty  with  Russia,  which  ended  a  tariff 
war  between  the  two  countries,  was  carried  against 
the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Conservatives  and 
Anti-Semites,  joined  by  most  of  the  Imperialists, 
a  minority  of  the  Clericals,  and  a  handful  of  Na- 
tional Liberals.  It  was  an  irony  of  Caprivi's  posi- 
tion that  though  a  Conservative  by  conviction  and 
instincts,  he  was,  in  the  episode  of  the  commercial 
treaties,  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  the  support 
of  his  political  antagonists." — W.  H.  Dawson,  Ger- 
man empire,  1S67-1914,  v.  2,  pp.  274-277. — Ca- 
privi's commercial  treaties  were  violently  opposed 
by  the  agricultural  interests  of  Germany. — See 
above   1890-1804;    also   Taripf:    1870-IQ00. 

1893. — Tax  reform.  See  T,vxation:  Prussia, 
France  and   Great   Britain. 

1894  (October). — Dismissal  of  Caprivi. — In 
1894,  the  emperor  suddenly  dismissed  Caprivi,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Prince  Chlodwig  von  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfurst. 

1894-1899. — Emperor's  claim  to  "Kingship  by 
Divine  Right." — A  great  sensation  was  produced 
in  Germany  by  a  speech  addressed  on  September 
6,  1804,  by  the  German  Emperor  to  the  chief  dig- 
nitaries and  nobles  of  East  Prussia  in  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Konigsberg.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal passages  of  this  speech:  "Agriculture  has 
been  in  a  seriously  depressed  state  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  it  appears  to  me  as  though,  under 
this  influence,  doubts  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  fulfilment  of  my  promises.  Nay,  it  has  even 
been  brought  home  to  me,  to  my  profound  regret,  '' 
that  my  best  intentions  have  been  misunderstood 
and  in  part  disputed  by  members  of  the  nobility 
with  whom  I  am  in  close  personal  relation.  Even 
the  word  'opposition'  has  reached  my  ears.  Gen- 
tlemen, an  Opposition  of  Prussian  noblemen,  di- 
rected against  their  king,  is  a  monstrosity.  Such 
an  Opposition  would  be  justifiable  only  when  the 
king  was  known  to  be  at  its  head.  The  his- 
tory of  our  House  teaches  us  that  lesson.  How 
often  have  my  predecessors  had  to  oppose  mis- 
guided members  of  a  single  class  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  community  !  The  successor  of  him  who  be- 
came Sovereign  Duke  in  Prussia  in  his  own  right 
will  follow  the  same  path  as  his  great  ancestor. 
The  first  King  of  Prussia  once  said,  'Ex  me  mea 
nata  corona,'  and  his  great  son  'set  up  his  au- 
thority as  a  rocher  de  bronze.'  I,  in  my  turn,  Hke 
my  imperial  grandfather,  hold  my  kingship  as  by 
the  grace  of  God.  .  .  .  We  witnessed  an  inspir- 
ing ceremony  the  day  before  yesterday.  Before 
us  stands  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  William,  the 
imperial  sword  uplifted  in  his  right  hand,  the 
symbol  of  law  and  order.  It  exhorts  us  all  to 
other  duties,  to  the  serious  combating  of  designs 
directed  against  the  very  basis  of  our  political 
and  social  fabric.  To  you,  gentlemen,  I  address 
my  summons  to  the  fight  for  religion,  morality, 
and  order  against  the  parties  of  revolution.  Even 
as  the  ivy  winds  round  the  gnarled  oak,  and, 
while  adorning  it  with  its  leaves,  protects  it  when 
storms  are  raging  through  its  topmost  branches, 
so  does  the  nobility  of  Prussia  close  round  my 
house.  May  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  nobility  of 
the  German  nation,  become  a  brilliant  example  to 
those  sections  of  the  people  who  still  hesitate.  Let 
us  enter  into  this  struggle  together.  Forward 
with  God,  and  dishonor  to  him  who  deserts  his 
king." 

Speaking  at  Hamburg,  October  10,  iSqq,  on  the  . 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  naval  forces  of  the 
empire,  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  trade  over 
the  sea,  the  German  emperor  said:  "The  feeling 
for  these  things  is  only  slowly  gaining  ground 
in   the   German   fatherland,   which,   unfortunately. 
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has  spent  its  strength  only  too  much  in  fruitless 
factional  strife.  Germans  are  only  slowly  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  questions  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  whole  world.  The  face  of  the 
world  has  changed  greatly  during  the  last  few 
years.  What  formerly  required  centuries  is  now 
accomplished  in  a  few  months.  The  task  of  Kaiser 
and  government  has  consequently  grown  beyond 
measure,  and  a  solution  will  only  be  possible  when 
the  German  people  renounce  party  divisions. 
Standing  in  serried  ranks  behind  the  Kaiser,  proud 
of  their  great  fatherland,  and  conscious  of  their 
real  worth,  the  Germans  must  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  states.  They  must  make  sacrifices 
for  their  position  as  a  world  power,  and.  abandon- 
ing party  spirit,  they  must  stand  united  behind 
their  prince  and  emperor."  Commenting  on  this 
utterance,  a  recent  writer  has  said:  "This  ideal 
of  a  docile  nation  led  by  a  triumphant  emperor 
whose  intelligence  embraces  everything  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  relations  of  imperialism  to 
party  government  and  parliamentary  institutions. 
.  .  .  There  are  many  other  expressions  of  the  em- 
peror which  indicate  an  almost  medieval  concep- 
tion of  his  office,  a  revival  of  the  theory  of  divine 
right.  The  emperor  believes  that  his  gptndfather, 
had  he  lived  in  the  Middle  .^ges,  would  have  been 
canonized,  and  that  his  tomb  would  have  become 
a  cynosure  of  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  ...  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Coblenz  on 
August  31,  1897,  he  speaks  of  the  'kingship  by  the 
grace  of  God.  with  its  grave  duties,  its  tremen- 
dous responsibility  to  the  Creator  alone,  from 
which  no  man.  no  minister,  no  parliament  can  re- 
lease  the  monarch.'  " 

1895  (June). — Opening  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
ship  canal. — The  opening  of  the  new  ship  canal 
(named  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal)  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  sea  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  great  celebration,  on  the  21st  of  June,  in 
which  the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
Austria  and  Italy  took  part,  steaming  in  proces- 
sion with  the  German  squadron  through  the  canal. 
It  was  also  made  the  occasion  for  an  exhibition 
of  the  newly-formed  alliance  between  Russia  and 
France,  the  Russian  and  French  fleets  entering  the 
harbor  of  Kiel  together.  (See  France:  iSg?.) 
The  canal  had  been  eight  years  in  building,  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth  in  the  excavation  having 
been  turned  by  Emperor  William  I  at  Holtenau, 
near  Kiel,  on  June  3,  1887.  The  canal  is  thus 
described:  It  is  "g8,6  kilometers  (61.27  miles)  in 
length.  It  begins  at  Holtenau,  on  the  B.iy  of 
Kiel,  and  terminates  near  Brunsbiittel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Elbe,  thus  running  clear 
through  the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  Both  openings  are  pro- 
vided with  huge  locks.  Near  Rendsburg,  there  is 
a  third  lock  connecting  the  canal  with  the  old 
Eider  Canal.  The  medium  water  level  of  the 
canal  will  be  about  equal  to  the  medium  water 
level  of  Kiel  harbor.  At  the  lowest  tide  the  pro- 
file of  the  canal  has.  in  a  depth  of  6.17  meters 
(20  feet  6  inches)  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  navigable  width  of  36  meters  (118. 11  feet),  so 
as  to  allow  the  largest  Baltic  steamers  to  pass  each 
other.  For  the  navy,  22  meters  (72.18  feet)  of 
canal  bottom  are  provided,  at  least  58  meters 
(i90.2g  feet)  of  water  surface,  and  85^2  meters 
(27  feet  9  inches)  depth  of  water.  The  greatest 
depth  for  merchant  vessels  was  calculated  at  6.5 
meters  (21  feet  3  inches).  The  estimated  cost 
was  $37,128,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  de- 
frayed by  (jermany;  the  remaining  one-third  by 
Russia.  The  time  saved  by  a  steamship  sailing 
from   Kiel  to  Hamburg  via   the  canal,  instead  of 


through  the  Skaw  (the  strait  between  Jutland 
and  Sweden),  is  estimated  at  2'/.  days  The  time 
of  passage  through  the  canal,  including  stoppages 
and  delays,  will  be  about  thirteen  hours.  In  time 
of  peace,  the  canal  is  to  be  open  to  men-of-war, 
as  well  as  merchant  vessels  of  every  nation,  but 
in  time  of  war,  its  use  will  be  restricted  to  vessels 
of  the  Germany  navy.  Many  ve.ssels  have  been 
w-recked  and  many  lives  lost  on  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  coasts,  in  waters  which  need  not  be  navi- 
gated after  the  canal  is  opened  to  traffic.  Its 
strategic  importance  to  Germany  will  also  be 
great,  as  it  will  place  that  country's  two  naval 
ports,  Kie'l  on  the  Baltic,  and  Wilhelmshafen  on 
the  North  Sea,  within  easy  access  of  each  other." 
— United  States  consular  report,  no.  175,  p.  603. 
1895-1896.— Strained  relations  with  Italy.  See 
Italy:    1895-1896. 

1895-1898. — Agrarian  protectionists  and  their 
demands, — "The  depression  of  agriculture  in  Ger- 
many was  the  subject  which  most  occupied  German 
politicians  throughout  the  year  [1895].  The  policy 
favoured  by  the  .Agrarian  League  was  that  advo- 
cated by  Count  Kanitz,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  chief  points:  (r)  That  the  State  should 
buy  and  sell  the  foreign  grain,  flour,  and  meal 
destined  for  consumption  in  Germany;  (2)  that 
the  average  selling  price  in  Germany  from  1850 
to  i8go  should  be  fixed  as  the  selling  price  of 
grain,  and  that  the  price  of  flour  and  meal  should 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the 
unground  grain  and  the  said  selling  price,  provided 
that  the  buying  price  is  covered  thereby;  while  in 
the  case  of  higher  buying  prices,  the  selling  prices 
must  be  proportionately  raised;  (3)  that  the 
profit  obtained  be  spent,  so  that  a  part  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  present  grain  duty 
flows  into  the  Imperial  Treasury;  (4)  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  accumulation  of  stocks 
to  be  used  in  extraordinary  time  of  need,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  event  of  war;  and  (5)  that  a  re- 
serve should  be  formed  when  prices  are  higher 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
above-mentioned  annual  amount  to  the  Treasury. 
The  Emperor,  however,  repeatedly  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  this  policy,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  if  he  were  a  deputy 
he  would  vote  for  it,  but  as  Chancellor  he  would 
reject  it.  .  .  .  The  Agrarians  now  started  an  agi- 
tation all  over  the  country  in  favour  of  Count 
Kanitz's  proposal,  and  even  threatened  to  refuse 
the  supplies  required  for  the  navy  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  accept  it.  In  March,  the  Em- 
peror referred  the  question  to  the  committee  of 
the  Federal  State  Council,  which  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  proposals  of  Count  Kanitz  for 
establishing  a  State  monopoly  in  cereals  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
present  position  of  the  State  in  regard  to  industry 
and  international  trade,  and  irreconcilable  with 
Germany's  commercial  treaties." — Annual  Register, 
1895.  PP-  256-257. 

"The  agrarian  protectionists  control  the  Con- 
servative party  in  Parliament  completely;  they 
are  strongly  represented  in  the  Center,  or  Catho- 
lic, party,  and  are  not  without  a  considerable  fol- 
_  lowing  among  the  National  Liberals.  The  Anti- 
semitic  party,  the  Poles,  and  other  small  parties 
are  all  infected  with  the  agrarian  protectionist 
ideas.  The  only  decided  opponents,  as  well  as  the 
only  decided  free-traders,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  three  Liberal  sections  and  the  social  democrats. 
The  agrarian  protectionists  not  only  wish  to  annul 
the  commercial  treaties,  because  these  hinder  them 
from  raising  the  protective  duties  on  agricul- 
tural imports   (these  duties  are  by  no  means  low 
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— for  instance,  35  marks  per  ton  on  rye  or  wheat), 
but  the  extreme  members  of  the  party  advocate 
the  aboHtion  of  the  gold  standard  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  so-called  bimetallic^n  reality  a  silver — 
standard.  The  most  rabid  among  them  oppose  the 
cutting  of  canals,  because  foreign  produce  would 
thus  enter  Germany  on  cheaper  terms.  In  short, 
the  agrarian  protectionists  oppose  the  natural  evo- 
lution  of   all   economic   progress.  .  .  . 

"The  old  Prussian  feudal  aristocracy  (Junker- 
thum),  forming  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  agra- 
rian movement,  has  never  been  well  off;  but  for 
the  last  twenty  years  they  have  suffered  from  the 
competition  with  the  whole  world,  which  is  felt 
so  keenly  in  all  old  countries,  in  the  reduction  of 
the  rent  of  land.  They  have  sunk  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt,  while  the  standard  of  material 
comfort  has  risen  throughout  all  classes  in  Ger- 
many. The  'Junker'  has  long  since  given  up  the 
hope  of  making  both  ends  meet  by  his  own  indus- 
try, and  while  endeavoring  to  raise  the  rent  of 
land  by  various  kinds  of  protective  measures,  he 
is  realiy  at  the  same  time  struggling  for  bread- 
and-butter  and  upholding  a  tradition  of  political 
supremacy. 

"No  government  can  really  satisfy  these  claims, 
and  hence  each  in  turn  is  compelled,  sooner  or 
later,  to  oppose  the  agrarian  movement.  How- 
ever, considering  the  strong  influence  the  Prussian 
'Junker'  exerts  in  the  army,  in  the  ranks  of,gov- 
ernment  officials,  and  at  court,  practical  statesmen 
deem  it  advisable  to  avoid  any  open  rupture  with 
the  pack  of  famished  wolves." — T.  Barth,  Political 
Germany  (American  Review  of  Reviews,  Apr., 
i8q8). 

1896. — Sugar  bounty  and  sugar  tax  legisla- 
tion.    See  Sugar  bounties. 

1896  (January). — Emperor  William's  congrat- 
ulations to  the  president  of  the  South  African 
republic  on  the  defeat  of  the  Jameson  raid.  See 
South  Africa,  Union  of:    i8g6   (January). 

1896-1899. — Results  of  the  emperor's  telegram 
to  Kruger. — Attitude  towards  Boer  War. — "No 
act  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  from  an  in- 
ternational standpoint,  unless  Germany  really 
meant  to  go  to  war  in  defense  of  the  Boer  states. 
In  England  the  publication  of  the  telegram  was 
greeted  with  amazed  resentment ;  in  Germany  it 
was  the  match  which  exploded  the  whole  mine  of 
bitter  dislike,  the  pent-up  sense  of  restraint  before 
England's  power,  the  hatred  of  the  older  com- 
mercial rival  who  claimed  to  play  the  role  of  dic- 
tator in  every  corner  of  the  world  overseas.  And 
when  in  iSqq  the  inevitable  war  between  England 
and  the  South  African  republics  finally  broke  out, 
it  found  the  Germans  as  one  man  on  the  side  of 
the  Boers.  .  .  .  The  motives  of  a  nation's  actions 
are  as  mixed  as  those  of  an  individual,  and  tribute 
must  be  paid  to  the  noble  feeling  which  inspired 
many  Germans  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  under 
dog.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
well-informed  German  editors  were  under  no  illu- 
sion regarding  the  barbarity  and  selfishness  of  the 
Boers:  the  very  immaturity  of  public  expression 
in  Germany  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  cared  nothing  for  Boer  success 
but  everything  for  the  humiliation  of  England.. 
'They  are  fighting  our  battles  down  there  on  the 
kopjes  of  South  Africa,'  was  heard  again  and 
again,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  Germans, 
nursed  on  the  legend  of  England's  decadence,  al- 
ready saw  the  Union  Jack  fading  before  the  black- 
white-red  banner  as  the  ruling  standard  of  the 
colonial  world.  .  .  .  The  Germans  saw  their  great 
rival,  who  had  preceded  them  into  the  field  of 
'imperial'   politics    by    four   generations,   enfeebled 


almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  yet  so  weak 
was  the  German  fleet  that  the  empire  was  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  conjuncture  in 
any  way,  or  even,  if  need  arose,  to  protect  its  own 
merchant  marine  from  arbitrary  search  or  seizure 
by  British  cruisers  scouting  for  contraband.  No 
object  lesson  could  have  been  driven  home  upon 
any  people  with  more  telling  force.  If  Germany 
were  ever  to  play  a  more  important  role  than 
that  of  an  important  and  agitated  spectator  in 
overseas  affairs,  the  mailed  fist  must  also  be  able 
to  make  itself  felt  on  blue  water." — R.  H.  Fife, 
German  empire  between  two  wars,  pp.  57,  59-60. 

1897. — Industrial  combinations. — Trusts.  See 
Cartels;   Trusts:    Germany. 

1897  (July).— Defeat  in  Prussia  of  a  bill  to 
restrict  the  right  of  political  association  and 
meeting. — In  July,  the  government  in  Prussia  suf- 
fered a  significant  defeat  in  the  Prussian  Landtag 
on  an  attempt  to  give  the  police  new  powers  for 
interference  with  political  meetings  and  associa- 
tions. The  bill  was  especially  aimed  at  the  Social 
Democrats,  enacting  in  its  first  clause  that  "agents 
of  the  police  authorities  have  power  to  dissolve 
meetings  in  which  anarchist  or  Social  Democratic 
movements  are  manifest,  having  for  their  object 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  state  or  of 
society,  and  finding  an  expression  in  a  manner 
which  endangers  public  security,  and  in  particular 
the  security  of  the  state."  It  passed  the  upper 
house  overwhelmingly,  but  was  rejected  in  the 
lower  by  200  votes  to  205. 

1897  (September-December).  —  Demand  for 
indemnity  enforced  against  Haiti.  See  Haiti, 
Republic  of:    1S07. 

1897  (November-December). — Seizure  and  ac- 
quisition of  Kiao-chau  bay. — Naval  expedition 
to  China. — Speeches  of  the  emperor  and  Prince 
Henry. — The  murder  of  two  German  missionaries 
in  Shantung  province,  China,  gave  the  German 
government  a  pretext,  in  November,  i8g7,  for  the 
seizure  of  the  port  of  Kiao-chau,  on  demands  for 
indemnity  which  were  not  satisfied  until  the  Chi- 
nese government  had  consented  to  lease  that  port, 
with  adjacent  territory,  to  Germany,  for  ninety-nine 
years,  with  extensive  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
whole  rich  province  of  Shantung.  (See  China: 
i8g7  [November].)  To  support  this  opening  of 
an  "imperial  policy"  in  the  East,  a  German  naval 
expedition  was  despatched  to  China,  in  December, 
under  the  command  of  the  emperor's  brother. 
Prince  Henry,  and  its  departure  was  made  the 
occasion  for  speeches  by  the  emperor  and  Prince 
Henry,  at  a  royal  banquet,  at  Kiel,  which  caused 
much  remark,  in  Europe  and  America.  Said  the 
emperor,  addressing  his  brother:  "As  a  sign  of  im- 
perial and  of  naval  power,  the  squadron,  strength- 
ened by  your  division,  will  now  have  to  act  in 
close  intercourse  and  good  friendship  with  all  the 
comrades  of  the  foreign  fleets.  .  .  .  May  it  be  clear 
to  every  European  out  there,  to  the  German  mer- 
chant, and  above  all,  to  the  foreigner  whose  soil 
we  may  be  on,  and  with  whom  we  shall  have  to 
deal,  that  the  German  Michael  has  planted  his 
shield,  adorned  with  the  eagle  of  the  empire, 
firmly  on  that  soil,  in  order,  once  for  all,  to  afford 
protection  to  those  who  apply  to  him  for  it.  .  .  . 
Should,  however,  any  one  attempt  to  affront  us, 
or  to  infringe  our  good  rights,  then  strike  out  with 
mailed   fist." 

The  prince  replying  said:  "We  have  reached 
a  great  epoch,  an  important  epoch  for  the  nation 
■ — an  important  epoch  for  your  Majesty  and  the 
Navy.  ...  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  of  this — I 
am  not  allured  by  hopes  of  winning  gloiy  or 
laurels,  I  am  only  animated  by  one  desire — to  pro- 
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claim  and  preach  abroad  to  all  who  will  hear,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  will  not,  the  gospel  of  your 
Majesty's  anointed  person ;  ...  to  impress  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  on  their  minds,  and  to 
let  the  cry  resound  far  out  into  the  world — our 
most  Serene,  Mighty,  Beloved  Emperor,  King  and 
Master,  for  ever  and  ever.  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hur- 
rah!" 

1898. — William  II  proclaimed  protector  of 
Turkey.  See  above;  1890-1914:  Alteration  of  for- 
eign policy. 

1898  (March-December). — In  the  Chinese 
"Battle  of  Concessions."  See  China:  i8g8  (Feb- 
ruary-December). 

1898  (April).— Withdrawal  from  the  blockade 
of  Crete  and  "Concert  of  Europe."  See  Turkey: 
1897-1899. 

1898  (May-August). — Hostile  attitude  toward 
Americans  in  Manila.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1898  (May- 
August)  . 

1898  (June). — Sugar  conference  at  Brussels. 
See  Sugar  bounties. 

1898  (July).— Death  of  Bismarck.— Prince  Otto 
von  Bismarck,  whose  importance  in  German  his- 
tory is  comparable  only  with  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Luther,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  died  on  July 
31st,  at  the  age  of  83.  Immediately  upon  his 
death  in  1898  his  confidential  secretary,  Dr.  Mo- 
ritz  Busch,  made  public  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
of  resignation  which  Bismarck  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  William  II,  when  he  withdrew — practi- 
cally dismissed — from  the  public  service,  in  1890. 

A1.S0  in:  J.  H.  M.  Busch,  Bismarck:  Some  secret 
pages  of  his  history. — Bismarck,  Reflections  and 
reminiscences,  v.   1-3. 

1898-1910.— Tariff  war  with  Canada.— Final 
agreement.     See  Tariff:   1898-1910. 

1898-1914. — New  naval  policy. — Establishment 
of  the  Flottenverein  (Navy  League). — Preamble 
of  the  law  of  1900. — Naval  program. — Refusal 
to  limit  armaments. — Benevolent  neutrality  pro- 
posal.— Anglo-German  agreement. — "In  the  later 
years  of  his  power  Bismarck  had  seen  increasing 
need  of  a  strong  navy  to  guard  the  Empire's  grow- 
ing commercial  and  colonial  interests,  but  the  great 
change  came  after  he  had  been  dismissed,  with 
the  rise  of  the  new  school  of  statesmen,  who  looked 
beyond  Europe  and  would  make  Germany  the 
greatest  of  the  great.  The  German  army  was  in- 
comparably the  strongest  in  the  world,  but  they 
were  conscious  of  a  surplus  of  strength  in  their 
country,  not  needed  for  the  army,  and  they  began 
to  cherish  the  plan  of  making  Germany  a  great 
naval  power  and  a  seeker  for  colonies  also.  It 
was  probably  foreseen  that  this  would  inevitably 
bring  very  different  relations  with  England.  Hith- 
erto Britain  had  been  on  her  guard  against  France 
and  Russia,  both  of  them  strong  naval  powers  and 
active  rivals  in  Africa  and  Asia.  For  some  years 
it  had  been  her  purpose  to  maintain  the  'two- 
power  .standard,'  to  keep  her  fleet  stronger  than 
the  two  next  greatest  navies  combined.  In  1889 
Great  Britain  had  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  naval  increase,  and  by  i8q8,  when  a 
crisis  developed  with  France,  the  French  had 
yielded  completely,  so  overwhelming  was  British 
strength  on  the  sea.  Britain  had  no  large  army, 
and  so  could  not  defend  herself  against  the  great 
standing  armies  of  European  states  if  ever  they 
reached  her  shores.  Her  sole  reliance  was  on  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  it  was  justly  felt  that  if 
this  were  lost,  then  all  would  be  gone  and  the 
British  Empire  destroyed  beyond  hope.  The 
British  people  accordingly  were  resolved  at  all 
costs  to  maintain  their  superiority  on  the  ocean, 
and   would  probably  come   to   regard  with  much 


dread  any  nation  who  challenged  this  position. 
Suddenly  and  in  dramatic  way  the,  German  Gov- 
ernment did  do  this.  Germans  were  building  up 
a  great  commerce.  ...  In  this  new  era  of  great 
German  ambitions  the  leaders  felt  that  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  incomplete  so  long  as  it  had  no 
strong  navy.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  and  the  emperor  himself.  There  was  oppo- 
sition among  the  older  school  of  thinkers  in  Ger- 
many, but  after  much  effort  a  bill  was  pased  by 
the  Reichstag  in  1898  providing  for  a  great  naval 
increase.  The  law  provided  for  expending,  dur- 
ing a  course  of  years,  1,000,000,000  marks,  and 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  ambitious  naval 
programme  undertaken  by  any  stats;  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  That  same  year  tht  Flottenverein 
(Navy  League)  was  establislied,  to  interest  the 
people  in  naval  expansion.  It  had  600,000  mem- 
bers in  two  years,  and  shortly  after,  a  million. 
A  vast  amount  of  educational  work  and  propa- 
ganda was  done  by  this  organization,  and  it  was 
most  successful  in  arousing  the  people.  Much 
greater  development  soon  followed  In  1900  a 
vaster  sum  was  appropriated,  and  plans  made  for 
a  navy  twice  as  powerful  as  that  provided  two 
years  before.  Such  startling  naval  increase  af- 
fected other  powers  at  once  and  profoundly.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  the  very  preamble  of  the  law  of  1900 
seemed  directed  against  England.  'Germany  must 
have  a  battle  fleet  so  strong  that  even  for  an 
adversary  with  the  greatest  sea  power  a  war 
against  it  would  involve  such  dangers  as  to  im- 
peril his  own  position  in  the  world.'  'The  ocean  is 
indispensable  to  the  greatness  of  Germany,'  said 
the  emperor  about  the  same  time.  'As  my  grand- 
father reorganized  the  army,  so  I  shall  reorganize 
my  navy.'  And  in  1901:  'Our  future  lies  upon 
the  water.'  .  .  .  Each  year  the  leaders  and  states- 
men of  Britain  saw  greater  peril  across  the  North 
Sea.  Everywhere  they  settled  all  their  outstand- 
ing differences,  not  only  with  France  and  with 
Russia,  but  with  Italy  and  the  United  States,  and 
they  had  already  made  alliance  with  Japan.  Brit- 
ish naval  forces,  once  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
were  silently  drawn  in  and  concentrated  in  the 
waters  about  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  un- 
easiness was  felt  rather  for  the  future  than  the 
immediate  present,  since  it  was  believed  that  Eng- 
land had  such  great  superiority  on  the  sea  that  it 
would  be  a  long  while  before  Germany's  utmost 
efforts  could  really  challenge  the  British  navy.  A 
great  change  presently  occurred.  It  was  in  1904- 
5,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  that  modern 
warships  were  really  tested  for  the  first  time;  and 
many  lessons  were  learned  then.  [See  Warships; 
1893-1914.]  ...  In  1907  the  British  launched  the 
Dreadnaught,  a  battleship  which  was  the  largest, 
the  swiftest,  and  most  heavily  armored  warship 
that  had  ever  been  put  afloat.  .  .  .  Germany,  with 
her  new  naval  programme,  was  building  the  great- 
est number  of  new  ships,  and  immediately  she  al- 
tered the  plans  and  began  making  new  vessels  of 
the  Dreadnaught  type.  She  was  building  swiftly 
and  with  such  secrecy  that  it  was  difficult  to  know 
how  swift  her  progress  was.  It  was  evident  to 
the  thinking  that  all  unexpectedly  she  had  a  chance 
to  overcome  England's  naval  preponderance  and 
threaten  her  command  of  the  seas.  Even  though 
it  was  evident  that  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  steadily  growing  worse,  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  could  not  quickly  understand  the  large 
changes  occurring,  or  the  altered  position  of  af- 
fairs. .  .  .  Many  people  in  both  countries  declared 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  conflict,  and  sincerely 
deplored  the  growing  suspicion  and  ill  will,  but 
uneasiness  and  anger  increased.     In  both  countries 
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great  newspajjers  and  periodicals  did  not  cease  to 
point  out  how  the  foe  threatened  \ital  interests, 
and  that  preparations  must  be  hastened  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  inevitable  conflict.  .  .  .  Year  by  year 
the  Germans  were  told  more  and  more  that  Eng- 
land had  joined  their  enemies  in  an  Einkreisung, 
an  enort  to  encircle  and  crush  them.  Year  by 
jear  it  came  to  be  better  understood  that  English- 
men must  not  make  again  the  mistake  of  1S70.  not 
again  allow  France  to  be  crushed,  for  then  after- 
ward most  probably  they  would  have  to  fight 
alone  against  Germany  with  very  small  chance  of 
success.  It  is  cedent  that  before  1914  the  policy 
of  Bismarck  had  been  discarded,  and  that  some  of 
the  things  he  had  achie\"ed  had  been  completely 
lost.  Some  of  Germany's  old  friends  had  drawn 
off  from  her.  and  joined  France  to  make  a  great 
combination,  the  Triple  Entente.  The  alienation 
01  Russia  had  been  followed  by  increasing  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  not 
improbable,  in  case  of  war.  thst  Britain  would 
be  found  with  Germany's  foes.  Before  the  last 
evil  days  there  was  some  effort  to  clear  away  the 
hostility  and  suspicion.  ...  In  1907.  at  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference.  England  had  proposed 
limitation  of  armaments,  but  Germany  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  consider  it.  Indeed.  Germans 
boasted  that  they"  could  keep  up  the  race,  in  which 
England  must  soon  fall  behind.  English  leaders 
announced  that  their  naval  construction  would  be 
regulated  by  what  Germany  did.  They  were  most 
anxious  to  come  to  some  understanding  by  which 
both  powers  would  cease  the  construction  of  so 
many  warships,  but  a  decisive  supremacy  over  the 
German  Empire  they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
maintain.  Germans  were  not  wilUng  to  grant  a 
"naval  holiday,'  but  in  1913.  at  a  time  when  great 
changes  in  the  Balkans  caused  tbem  to  desire  in- 
crease of  the  army  above  all  things,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  slackening  in  their  building  of 
warships,  and  peaceful  men  in  both  countries  hoped 
that  better  thinp  would  result.  One  particular  ef- 
fort was  made  to  bring  about  better  relations.  In 
1912  Lord  Haldane,  lord  chancellor,  went  to  Berlin 
on  the  emperor's  in\ntation.  to  try  to  bring  about 
an  understanding.  [See  also  Exglaxd:  I9i:-I9I3.] 
-  .  .  The  negotiations  failed.  .  .  .  but  it  seemed 
to  smooth  the  way  for  a  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  1914  an  Anglo-German  agreement  was  drawn 
up,  by  which  all  the  principal  differences  between 
England  and  Germany,  with  respect  to  the  Bagdad 
Railway  and  .\siatic  Turkey,  were  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  it  almost  seemed  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  at  last  done  with  Germany  what  [Lord 
Lansdowne]  .  .  .  had  accomplished  with  France  in 
1904.  This  treat>',  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been 
signed  in  the  autumn,  but  before  that  time  the 
Great  War  had  begun  and  Germany  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  were  locked  in  a  m,prtal  struggle." — 
E.  R.  Turner.  Europe  shu:e  1870,  pp.  199-201, 
2C2-203,    204-207. — See   also   Exglantj:    1Q12-1Q13. 

1899  (February). — Chinese  anti-missionary 
demonstrations  in  Shantung.     See  Chin.a:    1899. 

1399  (February).  —  Purchase  of  Caroline, 
Pelew  and  Marianne  islands  from  Spain.  See 
CAPOtrs-E  islands:   1899-1Q20. 

1899  (May- July).  —  Representation  in  the 
Peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  See  Hagux 
coxFEREvcEs:    1 899;   Constitution, 

1899  (May-August). — Advice  to  the  South 
African  republic.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1899   fMay-.\ugu?t). 

1899  (June). — State  of  German  colonies. — The 
following  report  on  German  colonies  for  the  year 
ending  Jime  30,   1899,   was  made  to  the   British 


Foreign  Office  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Em- 
bassy at  Berlin:  "The  number  of  Europeans  resi- 
dent in  the  German  .African  Protectorates,  viz., 
Togoland.  Cameroons,  South-West  Africa,  and 
East  -Africa,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  latest 
colonial  reports  in  the  course  of  1899  is  given  as 
4,522  men,  women,  and  children,  of  whom  3,228 
were  Germans.  The  expense  to  the  home  govern- 
ment of  the  .\frican  colonies,  together  with  Kiao- 
chao  in  the  Far  East,  the  CaroUne  and  Samoa  Is- 
lands in  the  South  Sea.  and  German  New  Guinea 
and  its  dependencies,  is  estimated  at  close  upon 
£1,500,000  for  1900,  the  Imperial  Treasuiy  being 
asked  to  grant  in  subsidies  a  sum  nearly  double 
that  required  last  year.  Kiao-chao  is  included  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Colonial  Estimate,  and  Samoa 
is  a  new  item.  The  Imperial  subsidy  has  been  in- 
creased for  each  separate  Protectorate,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  which  are 
to  be  granted  £5,000  less  than  last  year.  East 
.Africa  receives  about  £33.000  more:  the  Camer- 
oons, £io.ooc;  South-West  .\frica,  £14.000;  Togo- 
land.  £Soo;  Xew  Guinea,  £10,000;  and  the  new 
items  are:  £489.000  for  Kiao-chao  (formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  Naval  Estimates),  and  £2,500  for 
Samoa  .\  Supplementan.'  \'ote  of  £43,265  for  the 
Protectorate  troops  in  the  Cameroons  is  also  now 
before  the  Budget  Committee.  .  .  .  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  encourage  German  trade  with 
the  .\frican  colonies,  and  it  is  shown  that  consid- 
erable success  has  been  attained  in  South-West 
-Africa,  where  the  total  value  of  goods  imported 
from  Germany  amounted  to  £244,187,  as  against 
£181,961  in  the  previous  year,  with  an  apprecia- 
ble falling-off  in  the  value  of  imports  from  other 
countries.  In  East  .Africa  the  greater  part  of  the 
import  trade  still  comes  from  India  and  Zanzibar 
— about  £450.000  worth  of  goods  out  of  the  gross 
total  of  £592.630.  having  been  imported  thence. 
The  export  trade  is  also  largely  carried  on  through 
Zanzibar.' — Great  Britain,  parliamentary  publi- 
cations (Papers  by  command:  Miscellaneous  series, 
no.  528,  1900,  pp.  3-5). — See  also  Afpjca:  Modem 
European  occupation:  Later  19th  century:  West 
-Africa. 

1899  (October).  —  Agreement  with  British 
South  Africa  Company  regarding  construction 
of    Cape-to-Cairo    railway.     See    Cape-io-Cairo 

R.AILWAV. 

1899  (November).  —  Railway  concession  in 
Asia  Minor,  to  the  Persian  gulf.  See  Bagdad 
r.ulw.;y:    Plan:   R.ailro.ads:   1899-1916. 

1899  (November). — Re-arrangement  of  affairs 
in  the  Samoan  islands. — Partition  of  the  islands 
with  the  United  States. — Withdrawal  of  Eng- 
land, with  compensations  in  the  Tonga  and 
Solomon  islands  and  in  Africa.  See  Samoa: 
1889-1000:  P;^cinc  ocean:    1S00-1914. 

19th  century. — Economic  development.  See 
EcoNOincs:   i8lh-i9th  centuries. 

19th  century. — Advancement  in  army  organ- 
ization. —  Industrial  development. —  Commercial 
enterprise. — Forest  conservation.  See  Military 
ORG.AXIZ.ATION:  28;  Commerce:  Commercial  Age: 
1800-1900;  Conservation  of  natural  resources: 
Ormany:  1815-1914;  Industri.'IL  revoluiton: 
Germany. 

20th  century. — Feminist  nxovement. — Munici- 
pal reforms.  See  Woman's  rights:  1867-1905; 
MuxiaPAL  go\xrnment:  German  municipal  own- 
ership; State  control  over  cities. 

20th  century. — Education  under  the  empire. — 
Under  the  republic. — Workers'  education.  See 
Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  century: 
General  education:  Germany:  Under  the  empire; 
Under  the  republic;  Workers'  education:  Germany. 
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1900. — Liquor  consumption.  See  Liquor  prob- 
lem;  England,  etc. 

1900. — Trust  system.    See  Cartels. 

1900  (January-March).  —  Outbreak  of  the 
"Boxers"  in  northern  China. — Adhesion  to  the 
arrangement  of  an  "open  door"  commercial  pol- 
icy in  China.  See  Boxer  rising  akd  the  "open 
door";  Ciuna:  1899-1900  (September-February); 
1900. 

1900  (May). — Lex  Heinze. — The  SociaUsts  won 
a  notable  triumph  in  May,  when  they  forced  the 
Reichstag  to  adopt  their  views  in  the  shaping  of 
a  measufe  known  as  the  Lex  Heinze.  This  bill, 
as  introduced  by  the  government,  gave  the  police 
increased  powers  in  deahng  with  imraorahty.  The 
Clericals  and  the  Conservatives  sought  to  extend  its 
scope  by  amendments  which  were  denounced  by 
the  Radicals  and  Socialists  as  placing  restrictions 
upon  the  "liberty  of  art  and  literature."  After  a 
prolonged  struggle,  in  which  the  socialists  resorted 
to  the  use  of  obstruction,  the  most  obnoxious 
amendments   were   withdrawn. 

1900  (June). — Opening  of  the  Elbe  and  Trave 
canal. — "The  new  Elbe  and  Trave  canal,  which 
has  been  building  five  years  and  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  24,500,000  marks  ($5,831,000)  — 
of  which  Prussia  contributed  7,500,000  marks 
($1,785,000)  and  the  old  Hansa  town  of  Liibeck, 
which  is  now  reviving,  17,000,000  marks  (S4.046,- 
000) — was  formally  opened  by  the  German  Em- 
peror on  the  i6th  [of  June].  The  length  of  the 
new  canal — which  is  the  second  to  join  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  following  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Ship  Canal,  or  Kiel  Canal,  which  was  finished  five 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  156,000,000  marks  ($37,128,- 
000) — is  about  41  miles.  The  available  breadth 
of  the  new  canal  is  72  feet;  breadth  of  the  lock 
gateSj  46  feet;  length  of  the  locks,  87  yards; 
depth  of  the  locks,  8  feet  2  inches.  The  canal  is  ■ 
crossed  by  twenty-nine  bridges,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000.  The  span  of  the  bridges  is  in  all 
cases  not  less  than  30  yards  and  their  height  above 
water  level  about  15  feet.  There  are  seven  locks, 
five  being  between  Liibeck  and  the  Mbllner  See — 
the  highest  point  of  the  canal — and  two  between 
MoUner  See  and  Lauenburg-on-the-Elbe." — United 
States  consular  reports,  Sept.   1900,  p.  8. 

A  memorandum  by  the  British  charge  d'af- 
faires in  Berlin  on  the  Elbe-Trave  canal  says  that 
the  opening  of.the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal  injuriously 
affected  the  trade  of  Liibeck.  This  was  foreseen, 
and  in  1894  a  plan  was  sanctioned  for  the  widen- 
ing of  the  existing  canal,  which  only  allowed 
of  the  passage  of  vessels  of  about  thirty  tons. 
The  direction  of  the  old  canal  was  followed  only 
to  some  extent,  as  it  had  immense  curves,  while 
the  new  bed  was  fairly  straight  from  Liibeck  to 
Lauenburg,  on  the  Elbe  above  Hamburg.  The 
memorantium  states  that  the  undertaking  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  states  along  the  Elbe,  as 
well  as  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Russia. 
It  will  to  some  extent  divert  traffic  from  Ham- 
burg, and  possibly  reduce  somewhat  the  revenue 
of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal. 

1900  (September). — Government  loan  placed 
in  America. — Great  excitement  and  indignation 
was  caused  in  September  by  the  action  of  the  im- 
perial government  in  placing  a  loan  of  80,000,000 
marks  (about  $20,000,000)  in  the  .American  money 
market.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Reichstag,  the  fi- 
nance minister,  von  Miquel,  replying  to  attacks 
upon  this  measure,  explained  that  in  September 
the  state  of  the  German  market  was  such  that  if 
they  had  raised  the  80,000,000  marks  at  home  the 
bank  discount  rate  would  have  risen  above  the 
rate  of  s  per  cent,  before  the  end  of  the  year.    It 


was  urgently  desirable  to  attract  gold  from  abroad, 
and  there  was  no  country  where  money  was  so 
easy  at  the  time  as  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  due  to  the  extraordinarily  favorable  balance 
of  American  trade  and  the  remarkable  increase 
in  exports  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  imports.  Another  reason  was  the  Ameri- 
can currency  law,  which  enabled  the  national 
banks  to  issue  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  of  their 
capital  in  loans,  whereas  they  formerly  issued  only 
90  per  cent. 

1900  (Oct.  9). — Lese-majeste  in  criticism  of 
the  emperor's  speech  to  soldiers  departing  for 
China,  enjoining  no  quarter  and  commending 
the  Huns  as  a  military  example. — On  October 
9th,  a  newspaper  correspondent  wrote  from  Berlin: 
"The  Berlin  newspapers  of  yesterday  and  to-day 
chronicle  no  fewer  than  five  trials  for  'lese-ma- 
jeste.'    The  most  important  case  was  that  of  Herr 


M.AXIMILIAN  HARDEN- 

Maximilian  Harden,  the  editor  of  the  weekly 
magazine  Zukunft.  Herr  Harden,  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  late  Prince  Bismarck,  wields 
a  very  satirical  pen,  and  has  been  designated  'The 
Junius  of  modern  Germany.'  In  1898  Herr  Harden 
was  convicted  of  lese-majeste  and  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  incarceration  in  a  fortress.  In  the 
present  instance  he  was  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted lese-majeste  in  an  article,  'The  Fight  with 
the  Dragon,'  published  in  the  Zukunft  of  Aug- 
ust II.  The  article  dealt  with  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  Emperor  at  Bremerhaven  on  July 
27,  'the  telegraphic  transmission  of  which,  as  was 
asserted  at  the  time,  had  been  forbidden  by  Count 
von  Biilow.'  The  article  noted  as  a  fact  that  the 
Emperor  had  commanded  the  troops  who  were 
leaving  for  China  to  give  no  quarter  and  to  make 
no  prisoners,  but,  imitating  the  example  of  Attila 
and  the  Huns,  to  excite  a  terror  in  East  Asia 
which  would  last  for  a  thousand  years.  The  Em- 
peror had  added,  'May  the  blessing  of  God  at- 
tend your  flags  and  may  this  war  have  the  blessed 
result   that   Christianity   shall   make   its  way   into 
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China.'  Herr  Harden  in  his  comments  on  this 
speech  had  critically  examined  the  deeds  of  the 
historic  Attila  and  had  contrasted  him  with  the 
Attila  of  popular  story  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  not  a  proper  model  to  set  up  for  the 
imitation  of  German  soldiers.  The  article  in  the 
Zukunjt  had  also  maintained  that  it  was  not 
the  mission  of  the  German  Empire  to  spread  Chris- 
tianity in  China,  and,  finally,  had  described  a  war 
of  revenge  as  a  mistake."  No  publicity  was  al- 
lowed to  be  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  trial. 
"Herr  Harden  was  found  guilty  not  only  of  having 
been  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  the  Emperor 
but  of  having  actually  attacked  his  Majesty  in  a 
way  that  constituted  lese-majeste.  The  Court  sen- 
tenced him  to  sLx  months'  incarceration  in  a  for- 
tress and  at  the  same  time  directed  that  the  in- 
criminated number  of  the  Zukunjt  should  be 
destroyed. 

1900  (October  18). — Change  in  the  imperial 
chancellorship. — On  October  i8,  the  emperor  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  of  the  imperial  chancellor, 
Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfijrst,  to  be  relieved  of 
his  offices,  and  appointed  Count  von  Biilow,  min- 
ister of  state  and  secretary  of  state  to  the  foreign 
office,  to  be  imperial  chancellor  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  Count  von  Biilow  was  the  third 
of  the  successors  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  high 
office  of  the  imperial  chancellor.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  82  when  he  asked 
leave  to   retire  from   public   life. 

1900-1909. — Von  Biilow  as  chancellor. — Domi- 
nation of  the  Centre. — The  bloc. — Revision  of 
the  bourse  law. — Forcible  acquisition  of  Polish 
estates. — Defection  of  the  Conservatives. — Res- 
ignation of  von  Biilow. — "Biilow,  the  next  chan- 
cellor, continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  [Ho- 
henlohe] ;  he  further  conciliated  the  Centre  by  a 
measure  of  1QO4  repealing  a  clause  of  the  anti- 
Jesuit  law  which  forbade  the  settlement  of  indi- 
vidual Jesuits  in  Germany.  The  Centre  responded 
by  securing  a  reform  of  imperial  finances,  the 
adoption  of  new  commercial  treaties,  and  a  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  the  navy.  But  Biilow  wearied 
of  the  Centre's  domination  and  the  concessions  to 
the  Cathohcs  which  it  forced  from  him.  In  iqo6, 
when  the  Centre  blocked  the  passage  of  a  bill 
involving  increased  colonial  subsidies,  the  Reichs- 
tag was  immediately  dissolved  with  the  hope  that 
the  power  of  the  Centre  might  be  destroyed.  But 
the  Centre  emerged  from  the  elections  of  Janu- 
ary igo7  as  strong  as  ever.  .  .  .  The  chief  result 
of  the  elections  and  the  agitations  which  preceded 
them  lay  in  the  new  allegiance  which  the  Free- 
thinking  parties  now  owed  to  the  measures  of 
the  Government.  Biilow  could  oppose  the  Centre 
and  the  Social-Democrats  and  secure  the  passage 
of  measures  bv  a  combination  of  parties  from 
the  Right  and  Left,  the  so-called  bloc"—G.  M. 
Priest,  Germany  since  1740,  pp.  1SQ-160. — "Al- 
though many  members  of  the  Bloc  thought  its 
enemies  justified  in  predicting  that  it  would  speed- 
ily break  down,  the  combination  did  hold  together. 
...  It  passed  at  least  two  good  laws.  It  revised 
the  Bourse  Law  in  a  manner  fairly  satisfactory 
to  the  financial  community,  so  that  swindling 
speculators  will  henceforth  find  it  less  easy  to  get 
the  sanction  of  the  courts  for  repudiating  debts 
incurred  in  stock  operations.  Another  law  regu- 
lates for  the  first  time  on  a  national  basis  the 
right  of  assembly  and  association,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  states. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  another  im- 
portant step  in  the  centralizing  tendency  in  Ger- 
many."— W.  C.  Dreher,  Year  in  Germany  (Atlantic 
Monthly,  Jan.,  1909). — "It  was  in   1886  that  the 


Iron  Chancellor  started  the  fight  against  the  Poles 
by  the  expulsion  of  more  than  50,000  Polish  la- 
bourers, natives  of  .Austria  and  Russia.  This  meas- 
ure not  only  hit  the  poor  people  who  were  driven 
away,  it  also  and  principally  was  directed  against 
the  Polish  owners  of  large  landed  estates  in  the 
Eastern  provinces,  who  thereafter  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  number 
of  farm-hands.  This  artificial  scarcity  of  labour, 
together  with  the  great  decrease  in  price  of  agri- 
cultural products  which  had  just  taken  place,  en- 
tirely ruined  many  owners  of  large  estates,  and 
there  were  therefore  a  great  number  wtfo  wanted 
to  sell.  Bismarck  then  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Colonisation  to  buy  Polish  estates  and  parcel  them 
out  to  German  peasant  farmers.  The  necessary 
funds  were  provided  for  by  a  sum  of  100,000,000 
marks  (equal  to  £5,000,000)  which  was  placed  at 
the   disposal  of   the  committee. 

"At  the  first  moment  the  Poles  were  paralyzed. 
What  were  they  to  do  to  ward  off  such  an  attack 
aimed  at  the  poorest  among  them?  But  they 
kept  up  a  good  heart  and  did  the  only  reasonable 
thing:  some  wealthy  Polish  noblemen  furnished 
a  sum  of  3,000,000  marks  (equal  to  £150,000) 
whereby  to  fight  the  mighty  Prussian  Government, 
with  its  Committee  of  Colonization  and  well-nigh 
inexhaustible  financial  resources.  With  this  capital 
of  3,000,000  marks  a  Polish  land  bank  was  started 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  estates  and  reselling 
them  in  small  holdings  to  Pohsh  colonists.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  guessed  from  what  is  already  stated 
that  the  Poles  have  not  only  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  former  hold  on  the  land,  but  actually 
as  peaceable  conquerors  are  marching  triumph- 
antly westwards.  This  is  also  the  case,  but  we 
need  not  restrict  ourselves  to  a  guess,  the  'Statis- 
tisches  Jahrbuch  jiir  den  Premsischen  Staat'  for 
1903  containing  ample  corroboration  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  this  official  handbook  there  were  par- 
celled out  in  the  years  1896  to  1901,  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  7,828  estates  by 
German  activity,  containing  617,200  hectares,  and 
9,079  estates  by  Polish  activity,  containing  213,700 
hectares.  Although  the  Germans  have  parcelled 
out  a  very  considerably  larger  area,  the  Poles  have 
bought  and  parcelled  out  a  far  greater  number 
of  properties.  The  advantage  thus  obtained  is  put 
into  an  even  stronger  light  when  we  learn  that 
during  the  same  period  by  this  parcelling  out  there 
have  been  created  only  15,941  German  farms,  with 
an  area  of  155,200  hectares,  as  against  22,289 
Polish  farms,  with  an  area  of  95,800  hectares,  for 
these  figures  show  that  during  these  six  year?  more 
than  6,000  Polish  homes  have  been  established 
over  and  above  the  number  of  German  homes 
planted  on  old  Polish  soil.  Moreover  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  by  the  Poles  has  been  increased 
during  the  last  two  years." — E.  Givskov,  Germany 
and  her  subjected  races  {Contemporary  Review, 
June,  1905). — See  also  Poland:  1872-1910. — "The 
measure  .  .  .  for  the  forcible  acquisition  of  Polish 
estates  was  duly  laid  before  the  Diet  land  passed 
Feb.  27,  190S].  The  discussion  of  the  bill  brought 
out  intense  antagonisms,  and  the  line  of  cleav- 
age between  the  parties  was  not  along  Bloc 
lines.  The  Radicals  joined  with  the  'Centrum'  in 
opposing  the  dispossession  of  the  Poles.  As  finally 
passed,  the  bill  gives  the  Government  the  right  to 
acquire,  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  a  maxi- 
mum of  174,000  acres  in  the  provinces  of  Posen  and 
West  Prussia,  and  to  borrow  $65,000,000  for  this 
purpose  and  for  further  prosecuting  settlement 
work."- — W.  C.  Dreher,  Year  in  Germany  {Atlantic 
Monthly,  Jan.,  1909). 

In  his  advocacy  of  this  measure  Prince  Biilow 
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proclaimed  the  reasons  for  it  without  reserve. 
"Can  we,"  he  asked,  "do  without  the  two  Polish 
provinces,  one  of  which  begins  within  75  miles 
of  Berlin.  That  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  situa- 
tion; there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Our  eastern 
provinces  constitute  the  point  of  least  resistance 
in  the  public  body.  We  dare  not  wait  until  the 
grave  disease,  with  its  probable  irreparable  con- 
sequences, sets  in."  An  English  view  of  the  meas- 
ure   is   presented    in    the    following: 

"Prince  Biilow  is  only  developing  the  policy 
of  Bismarck,  who  perceived,  as  Frederick  the 
Great  did  before  him,  that  the  possession  of 
Posen  was  vital  to  the  Prussian  State,  and  who 
held  that  the  surest  way  to  secure  that  province 
was  to  plant  German  settlers  on  Polish  land. 
The  strategical  importance  of  Posen  has  been  a 
cardinal  article  in  the  political  and  military  creed 
of  all  Prussian  statesmen  and  soldiers  for  gen- 
erations. Posen  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
Prussia  than  is  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  true  motives  which  have  induced  Prussian 
statesmen  to  make  the  agrarian  proposals  em- 
bodied in  Prince  Biilow's  bill  are  to  be  found  not 
in  their  comparatively  trifling  difficulties  with  lib- 
erals, radicals,  and  revolutionists  at  home,  but  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  court.  .  .  . 

"That  portion  of  Poland  which  was  given  to 
Prussia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  that  Power  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  object  of 
Frederick  was  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  his  Polish  possessions,  making 
them  an  integral  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  gradually  eliminating  all  recollections  on  the 
part  of  the  Poles  of  their  having  once  been  an 
independent  nation.  This  policy  to  be  successful 
should  be  carried  out  by  officials  with  intellects  as 
clear,  if  not  as  powerful,  as  that  possessed  by 
Frederick  himself.  The  Prussian  officials,  however, 
who  have  administered  Posen  since  1815,  have  not 
always  risen  to  the  height  of  their  mission.  Ed- 
ward Henry  v.  Flottwell,  who  was  charged  with 
the  government  of  the  province  from  1830  to  1840, 
alone  understood  the  conditions  of  success.  He 
knew  that  in  politics  it  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is 
futile  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable. 
The  efforts  made  in  that  direction  after  1815 
strengthened  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Posen.  On 
the  retirement  of  Flottwell.  Frederick  William  IV. 
tried  again  to  propitiate  Polish  national  feeling, 
with  the  result  that  the  irreconcilable  forces  grew 
in  strength,  and  in  March,  1848,  the  Poles  were  the 
driving-power  of  the  Revolutionary  movement  in 
Berlin.  .  .  . 

"As  far  as  international  life  is  concerned  the  true 
significance  of  the  Polish  question  is  in  the  re- 
lations it  has  created  between  the  three  great 
Northern  powers.  Those  between  Prussia  and 
Russia  have  in  consequence  become  extremely  in- 
timate. At  the  present  moment  that  intimacy  is 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Besides  the  German  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
TPetrograd]  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, there  is  a  German  military  officer  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a  Russian  military  officer  at  Ber- 
lin, who  are  especially  charged  to  convey 
intimate  communications  between  the  Czar  and 
the  Kaiser.  In  spite  of  the  alliance  between  Russia 
and  France,  which  was  concluded  by  the  former 
Power  mainly  for  financial  reasons,  and  which 
has  never  much  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Berlin, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances will  there  be  a  real  breach  between 
Prussia  and  Russia.  The  Government  of  the 
Kaiser  must  and  will  make  every  possible  conces- 


sion to  Russia  rather  than  provoke  a  serious 
breach.  This  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  policy 
as  regards  Poland.  As  long  as  Posen  continues 
Polish  Germany  will  be  largely  dependent  on 
Russia." — R.  Blcnnerhassett,  Significance  of  the 
Polish  question   (Fortnightly  Review,  Mar.,  1908). 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  reviews  European  politics  regu- 
larly for  the  Contemporary  Review,  says  with 
positiveness  that  the  Polish  e.ipropriation  bill  was 
passed  "against  the  better  judgment  of  press,  bar, 
gentry,  political  parties  and  people."  He  cites  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  absolute  domination  under 
which  the  Prussian  legislature  is  held,  and  main- 
tains that  national  feeling  and  opinion  have,  prac- 
tically, no  influence  over  Pru-ssian  policy  and  no 
weight  in  the  conduct  of  Prussian  affairs.  Con- 
cerning motives  behind  the  Polish  expropriation, 
this  well-informed  writer  reports  it  to  be  a  preva- 
lent belief  in  Austrian  and  other  political  circles 
that  the  bill  was  driven  through  as  a  military 
measure,  in  anticipation  of  some  future  hostile 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  It 
seems  to  be  the  belief  that  the  Kaiser,  if  not  his 
ministers,  is  haunted  with  the  expectation  of  a  war 
to  be  fought  with  those  powers  in  combination, 
and  is  determined  that,  if  a  British  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  is  ever  cooperating  with  a  Russian  army, 
there  shall  be  a  population  of  patriotic  Germans 
instead  of  disaffected  Prussian  Poles  between  them 
and  Berlin.  "Through  various  and  in  numerous 
compromises  the  bloc  remained  intact  until  igog, 
but  in  that  year  the  Conservatives  voted  against 
an  inheritance  tax,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Cen- 
tre they  passed  a  financial  reform  bill  which  was 
very  different  from  the  one  which  BUlow  had  pro- 
posed. The  bloc,  was  blasted  by  this  defection  of 
the  Conservatives;  the  Centre  again  became  pow- 
erful; and  Biilow,  rather  than  henceforth  seek 
the  support  of  the  Centre  for  his  majorities,  re- 
signed his  chancellorship  (July  1909)." — G.  M. 
Priest,   Germany   since   1740,   p.   160. 

1900-1912.— Imperial  legislation.— Adoption  of 
the  new  civil  code. — Inadequate  revenues  and 
matricular  contributions. — Tax  on  unearned  in- 
crement.— National  debt,  1912.— "The  general 
tendency  and  effect  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lation since  1890  has  been  toward  further  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire.  The  completion  and 
adoption  of  a  new  Civil  Code,  which  went  into 
effect  January  i,  1900,  added  more  strength  to 
German  national  unity  than  any  other  measure 
adopted  since  1871.  This  new  code  put  an  end 
to  the  bewildering  diversity  of  laws  in  the  (lif- 
ferent  states  and  established  a  body  of  law  which 
regulates  nearly  all  legal  matters;  for  example,  in- 
debtedness, movable  property,  and  family  and 
inheritance  rights.  Financial  legislation  has  pre- 
sented a  much  more  difficult  problem.  Until  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  revenues  of  Bismarck's 
protective  tariff  more  than  covered  the  exjjenses 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  But  in  the  mean- 
time commercial  treaties  with  other  countries,  en- 
tailing reductions  in  German  import  duties,  had 
diminished  imperial  revenues,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  army  and  the  creation  of  the  navy  had 
caused  huge  outlays,  for  which  provision  had  not 
been  made.  The  Government  was  again  finan- 
cially dependent  upon  the  matricular  contributions 
from  the  states  of  the  Empire  just  as  it  had 
been  in  the  seventies.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
(1904  and  1906)  that  the  states  should  pay  fiScd 
matricula,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  make 
up  the  deficits.  But  the  matricula  and 
other  revenues  were  still  insufficient,  and  mean 
while  the  national  debt  was  increasing  enor- 
mously;   between    1900    and    1907    it    rose    from 
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$600,000,000  to  i?i>ooo,ooo,ooo.  The  financial  leg- 
islation of  19OQ  was  far  more  effective  than 
that  which  preceded  it.  By  the  law  of  1Q09 
the  matricula  were  doubled;  a  higher  tax  was  laid 
on  tobacco,  liquor,  coffee,  and  tea;  and  new  taxes 
were  put,  chiefly,  on  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  divi- 
dends and  interest,  matches  and  means  of  illumi- 
nation. The  annual  imperial  revenues  thus  in- 
creased by  $125,000,000.  The  addition  in  1911  of 
a  tax  on  unearned  increment  enlarged  the  revenues 
still  further.  But  the  army  bills  passed  in  recent 
years  have  alone  swallowed  up  a  very  large  part 
of  the  increase.  The  national  debt  in  igi2  was 
§1,200,000,000,  involving  the  payment  of  interest 
to  the  amount  of  $45,000,000.  The  railways  of  the 
Empire  were  brought  into  closer  cooperation  in 
igog,  but  the  union  of  all  the  railways  in  an 
imperial  system  is  still  incomplete." — G.  M.  Priest, 
Germany  since  1740,  pp.  155-156. — See  also  Codes: 
1876-1911. 

1900-1915. — Naval     expenditures.      See     War, 
Preparation   for:    1900-1915. 

1901  (January). — Promised  increase  of  pro- 
tective duties. — Prussian  canal  scheme  en- 
larged.— In  the  Reichstag — the  Parliament  of  the 
empire — on  January  26,  the  agrarians  brought  in  a 
resolution  demanding  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment should  use  its  influence  to  secure  a  "con- 
siderable increase"  in  the  protective  duties  on 
agricultural  produce  at  the  approaching  revision 
of  German  commercial  policy,  and  should  take 
steps  to  get  the  new  Tariff  bill  laid  before  the 
Reichstag  as  promptly  as  possible.  In  response, 
the  imperial  chancellor.  Count  von  Billow,  made 
the  following  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the 
government,  for  which  all  parties  had  been  anx- 
iously waiting:  "Fully  recognizing  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  agriculture  is  placed,  and  in- 
spired by  the  desire  effectively  to  "improve  that 
situation,  the  Prussian  Government  is  resolved  to 
exert  its  influence  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  pro- 
tection for  agricultural  produce  by  means  of  the 
Customs  duties,  which  must  be  raised  to  an  extent 
calculated  to  attain  that  object."  The  canal 
schem^  which  suffered  defeat  in  the  Prussian  diet 
in  1899  (see  above),  and  the  rejection  of  which 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  was  again 
brought  forward,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  Landtag,  in  January,  igoi,  with  a  great  en- 
largement of  its  scope  and  cost,  and  with  an 
emphatic  expression  of  the  expectation  of  his 
majesty  that  the  bill  providing  for  it  should  be 
passed.  The  bill  covered  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent projects,  of  which  the  total  cost  to  the 
state  was  estimated  at  about  380,010,700  marks,  or 
nearly  $100,000,000.  These  include  the  Rhine-Elbe 
canal,  which  is  calculated  to  cost  260,784,700 
marks;  a  ship  canal  between  Berlin  and  Stettin, 
to  cost  41,500,000  marks;  a  waterway  connecting 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  of  which  the  cost,  to- 
gether with  that  of  a  channel  rendering  the 
Warthe  navigable  for  ships  from  Posen  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Netze,  is  estimated  at  22,631,000  marks, 
and  a  canal  connecting  the  province  of  Silesia 
with  the  canal  joining  the  Oder  to  the  Spree.  The 
bill  further  proposed  that  the  State  should  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  improving  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  lower  Oder  and  the  upper  Havel  to  the 
extent  of  40,080,000  marks  and  9.670,000  marks 
respectively,  and  should  contribute  the  sum  of 
0,336,000  marks  towards  the  canalization  of  the 
Spree. 

1901  (December). — Claims  and  complaints 
against  Venezuela  communicated  to  the  United 
States. — Interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
See  Venezuela:   1901. 


1901-1909. — Antarctic  exploration.  See  Ant- 
arctic  EXPLORAnON:    1901-1Q09. 

1902.  —  Prince  Henry's  visit  to  the  United 
States.    See  U.  S.  .\.:    1902    (February-March). 

1902. — Sugar   bounty    conference.     See    Sugar 

BOUXTY    CONFERENCE. 

1902. — New  tariff  law  and  changed  commer- 
cial policy. — Attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

See  T.vriff:   1002-1906. 

1902  (March-September). — Discussion  of  al- 
coholic drinking.  See  Liquor  problem:  1902- 
1907. 

1902  (June). — Renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
See  Triple  .'Vllianxe:   Content  o'  the  treaties. 

1902-1903. — Concessions  for  building  the  Bag- 
dad  railway.     See   R.ailroads:    1899-1916. 

1902-1904.  —  Coercive  proceedings  against 
Venezuela  concerted  with  Great  Britain  and 
Italy. — Settlement  of  claims  secured. — Refer- 
ence to  The  Hague. — Recognition  given  to  the 
American  Monroe  Doctrine.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1902- 
1903;  Venezuela:    1002-1904. 

1903. — Adoption  of  a  new  child  labor  law. 
See  Child  welfare  legislation:   1903-11914. 

1903-1920. — Interests  around  Mediterranean 
sea.    See  Mediterranean  sea. 

1904. — End  of  the  Kulturkampf. — "In  1904  one 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Kulturkampf,  the  clause 
shutting  out  the  Jesuits  from  German  territory, 
disappeared.  The  Centre,  for  their  part,  realised 
that  if  they  did  not  wish  to  condemn  their  party 
to  an  implacable  and  in  the  long  run  barren  op- 
position, they  must  recognise  the  accompHshed 
fact,  frankly  accept  the  new  Empire  and  rally 
round  a  national  policy.  They  consequently  suc- 
ceeded very  cleverly  in  moderating  their  particu- 
laristic tendencies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  separatist  ambitions;  and  on  the  other  hand 
so  tempered  their  ultramontanism  as  no  longer 
to  give  any  grounds  for  the  reproach  which  had 
been  made  against  them  of  being  an  unpatriotic 
association." — H.  Lichtenberger,  Germany  and  its 
evolution  in  modern  times,  p.  245. 

1904-1905. — Interest  in  Russo-Japanese  War. 
See  Japan:   1902-1905. 

1904-1905.  —  Wars  with  natives  in  German 
African  colonies.     See  Soltthwest  Africa:   1905. 

1904-1906. — Entente  Cordiale  of  England  and 
France.  —  Relation  to  Germany.  See  France: 
1904-1006. 

1904-1917. — Power  of  the  steel  syndicate.  See 
Trusts:   Germany:   1004-1917. 

1905. — Acquisition  of  submarines  in  the  navy. 
See  Sl'bmari.ves:    1900-1Q18. 

1905. — Emperor's  statement  of  his  peace  pol- 
icy based  on  preparation  for  war.  See  War, 
Prep.^ratton  for:   1005. 

1905. — Effect  of  Russo-Japanese  War  on  the 
Triple  Alliance.  See  Triple  Alli.^nce:  Effect  of 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

1905. — Action  with  other  powers  in  forcing 
financial  reforms  in  Macedonia  on  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:    1903-1Q08. 

1905-1906. — Raising  the  Morocco  question. — 
"The  Morocco  crisis  of  1905  almost  led  to  war 
between  France  and  Germany.  Germany  had  ac- 
tually begun  mobilizing  her  army  when  France 
bowed  to  the  demonstration  of  force,  giving  Ger- 
many what  is  usually  called  a  diplomatic  victory. 
However,  she  lost  nothing  substantial  by  giving 
way,  but  Germany  received  in  the  following  year 
a  diplomatic  defeat  at  Algecjras,  whence  she  re- 
turned empty-handed,  and  she  quietly  withdrew 
for  a  time  her  loudly  advertised  claims  upon 
Moroccan  territory." — J.  E.  Barker,  Modern  Get- 
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many,    p.    137. — See    also    Morocco:     1896-1Q06; 
U.  S.   A.:    190S-1906. 

1905-1914. — Influence  in  Japan.  See  Japan: 
1905-1914. 

1906. — German  settlements  in  Brazil. — Extent 
of  migration.  See  Brazfl:  1906:  Status,  etc.;  Im- 
migration AND  emigkation:  European  problems. 

1906. — Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United 
States.     See   T.^riff:    1902-1906. 

1906-1907.— Bloc  parties  in  Reichstag.  See 
Bloc:   German. 

1906-1907. — School  strikes. — Language  ques- 
tion of  Poles.     See  Poland:    1872-19:0. 

1906-1912. — Foreign  policy. — Relations  with 
England.     See  England:    1912. 

1907. — Second  Hague  conference.  See  Hague 
conferences:   1Q07. 

1907  (November). — Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Norway,  and  Russia,  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  Norway.    See  Norway:  1907-1908. 

1907-1908.— Trial  of  Maximilian  Harden  for 
his  attack  on  Prince  Eulenberg  and  Count  von 
Moltke. — Maximilian  Harden,  editor  of  the  Zu- 
kunjt,  made  attacks  on  the  character  of  Prince 
Eulenburg  and  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke,  in  1907, 
on  account  of  which  the  latter  brought  a  libel 
suit  against  him.  "The  charges  not  only  affected 
the  character  of  the  persons  accused,  but  affirmed 
that  they  had  constituted  a  kind  of  kitchen  cabi- 
net, or  'Camarilla,'  and  had  again  and  again  given 
the  Emperor  misleading  information  and  had  ex- 
erted a  very  unfortunate  influence  over  him.  The 
case  aroused  intense  interest  throughout  Germany, 
and  indeed  throughout  Europe;  and  in  spite  of  the 
unspeakable  nature  of  the  charges,  the  testimony 
was  widely  reprinted.  .  .  .  Harden  was  acquitted, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  suit.  Taking  into  account  the  exalted  polit- 
ical position  of  the  accused,  and  the  great  respect 
in  which  the  Imperial  court  is  held  in  Germany, 
this  action  of  a  German  judge  was  regarded  as 
sustaining  the  high  character  of  the  German  courts 
for  independence.  A  criminal  suit  was  then 
brought  by  the  public  prosecutor,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Count  von  Moltke  and  his  associates,  on 
the  cliarge  that  Harden  had  committed  an  offense 
against  public  morals.  On  this  trial  the  same  wit- 
nesses appeared  as  on  the  former  trial,  but  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  their  memory  of  the 
transactions  to  which  they  had  testified  on  the 
first  trial.  They  either  contradicted  or  repudiated 
their  former  statements  to  such  a  degree  that  their 
evidence  was  discredited  and  Harden's  defense  was 
broken  down.  Harden  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  four  months'  imprisonment.  What 
changed  the-  attitude  of  the  witnesses  is  a  matter 
of  guesswork.  It  has  been  charged  that  their 
change  of  front  was  due  to  very  powerful  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  them." — Outlook,  Jan. 
18,  1908. 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  Harden  to  a  higher 
court.  Official  investigations  which  followed  the 
trials  resulted  in  the  court-martialing  of  Count 
Lynar  and  General  Hohenau,  the  former  of  whom 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment, 
while  the  latter  was  acquitted.  In  May,  1908, 
Prince  Eulenburg  was  arrested  on  charges  of  im- 
morality, but  appears  to  have  tieen  so  shattered 
in  health  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  trial. 
Substantially,  Harden  was  vindicated. 

1907-1909. — Friction  with  France  after  the 
Casablanca  incident.  —  Commercial  activities. 
See  Morocco:  1907-1909;  1909;  France:  1906- 
1909:   Presidency  of  .^rmand  Fallieres. 

1907-1914. — Strength  of  the  Social-Democrats. 
—Attitude    of    William    II.— Elections    of    1907 


and  1912.— Attitude  of  the  Social-Democratic 
party  towards  the  World  War.— "In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  (1890]  the  Social-Democrats  held 
with  great  enthusiasm  the  first  of  their  annual 
general  meetings  of  delegates.  Disruptive  influ- 
ences have  appeared  in  all  these  meetings;  but  the 
party  has  lost  only  individuals,  it  has  never  broken 
into  groups.  No  other  party,  except  the  Centre, 
holds  so  closely  together.  Since  1881  the  party  has 
lost  seats  in  the  Reichstag  in  two  elections,  but  the 
number  of  votes  it  has  polled  has  increased  without 
break.  .  .  .  The  conciliatory  policy  which  the  Gov- 
ernment adopted  by  allowing  the  Law  of  Excep- 
tions to  expire  fiSgo]  had  no  visible  effect  on  the 
temper  and  solidarity  of  tlie  party.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore  soon  returned  to  repressive  measures, 
particularly  in  keeping  a  close  watch  on  Social- 
Democratic  gatherings  and  in  haling  speakers  be- 
fore the  courts  on  charge  of  seditious  utterances. 
The  emperor  William  II  has  declared  repeatedly 
that  he  considers  a  Social-Democrat  a  personal 
enemy  of  himself  and  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
Government  and  the  parties  of  the  Right  oppose 
the  Social-Democrats  so  vigorously  because  they 
fear  the  complete  overthrow  of  existing  institutions. 
The  German  workingman,  .  .  .  has  profited  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  last  decades;  he  alone  has  en- 
joyed the  gain  of  the  socialistic  legislation.  The 
Social-Democrat  is  therefore  less  sweeping  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  existing  order.  .  .  .  What  the 
Social-Democrat  most  desires  for  the  immediate 
future  is  more,  if  not  complete,  cooperation  in 
government  on  the  part  of  every  adult  German."— 
G.  M.  Priest,  Germany  since  1740,  pp.  161-162. — 
"The  way  the  4,216  local  societies  [of  the  Social 
Democrats]  submit  to  the  forty-eight  country  and 
district  associations,  and  these  again  to  the  Central 
•Association ;  the  way  enormous  subscriptions  are 
paid  as  if  they  were  lawful  taxes ;  the  way  the 
huge  demonstrations  are  arranged,  as  if  they  were 
military  operations;  all  this  is  not  the  result  only 
of  enthusiasm  for  a  political  party,  it  is  also  due 
to  the  sense  of  discipline  which  the  German  has  in 
his  blood.  No  nation  in  the  world  possesses  or  has 
ever  possessed  a  like  or  even  a  similar  party  or- 
ganization. The  clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  which  were 
spread  like  a  network  over  France,  were  only  a 
pale  prototype.  .  .  .  The  struggle  of  the  labouring 
classes  for  better  conditions  of  life,  which  origi- 
nated at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Social 
Democratic  movement,  has  grown  at  times  in  Ger- 
many to  a  fanatical  hatred  of  property  and  culture, 
birth  and  position.  The  excellent  arrangements  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  workmen  have  not  had  much 
effect  on  this  envy.  .  .  .  The  German  Social  Demo- 
crats cling  most  lovingly,  and  with  tenacious  ob- 
stinacy, to  the  ultimate  goal  of  Socialism,  the 
destruction  of  differences  in  wealth  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  private  property  and  the  nationahzation 
of  the  means  of  production." — B.  von  Biilow,  Im- 
perial Germany,  pp.  220,  224-225. — "The  elections 
of  1007  inflicted  the  severest  loss  that  the  Social 
Democrats  had  experienced  since  the  founding  of 
the  Reichstag;  the  elections  of  191 2  brought  them 
the  greatest  gain.  The  parties  of  the  Right  fell 
from  the  hundred  and  thirteen  seats  that  they  had 
won  in  1007  fo  sixty-nine  in  1012.  That  is  the 
smallest  number  of  members  of  the  Right  since  the 
year  1874.  The  number  of  Liberals  in  the  Reich- 
stag after  the  elections  of  1912  was  lower  than 
ever  before.  At  the  elections  of  1007,  for  the  first 
time.  Conservatives  and  Liberals  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  were  united  for  one  cause.  The  elections 
of  191 2  saw  a  close  coalition  of  all  the  parties  of 
the  Left.  In  1907  the  Right  emerged  from  the 
elections  as  the  strongest  group,  numbering  a  hun- 
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dred  and   thirteen  members  as  against  a  hundred  these  unfortunates,  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  and 

and  six  Liberals,   a  hundred   and   five   representa-  to  minister  to  their  indescribable  need.     But  as  far 

tives  of  the  Centre,  and  forty-three  Socialists.     In  as  concerns  our  people  and  its  independence,  much, 

the    year    igi2    the    Social    Democrats    were    the  if    not    everything,    would    be    endangered    by    a 

strongest  party   in   the  Reichstag,  with  a  hundred  triumph   of    Russian    despotism,   already    weltering 

and    ten    members.  .  .  .  Since   the   year    1884,   the  in  the  blood  of  her  own  noblest  sons.     It  devolves 

number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  Social  upon  us,  therefore,  to  avert  this  danger,  to  shelter 

Democrats  has  steadily  increased.     In  round  num-  the    civilization    and    independence    of    our    native 

bers   the   votes    recorded  .  .  .  and   the   number   of  land.     Therefore,  we  must  to-day  justify  what  we 

seats  they   obtained  in  the   Reichstag  are:  have  always  said.     In  its  hour  of  danger  Germany 

votes  seats  may  ever  rely  upon  us.     We  take  our  stand  upon 

1884 550,000  24  the  doctrine  basic  to  the  international  labor  move- 

1887 763,000  II  ment,  which  at  all  times  has  recognized  the  right 

1890 1,427,000  3S  of  every  people  to  national  independence  and  na- 

1893 1,787,000  44  tional  defense,  and  at  the  same  time  we  condemn 

1898 2,107,000  56  all  war  for  conquest.    We  hope  that  as  soon  as  our 

1903 3,011,000  81  opponents  are  ready  for  negotiations,  an  end  will 

1907 3,539,000  43  be  made  to  the  war  and  a  state  of  peace  induced 

igi2 4,250,000  no."  which  will  make  possible  friendly  relations  with  our 

— Idem,  Imperial  Germany,  />^.  174-175,  203. — "The  neighbors.     We  do  not  regard  this  in  the  light  of 

party  has   [1914]    the  support   of  three-fourths  of  a   contradiction    to    our   duty    in    connection    with 

Germany's  labor  unionists.     It  owns  86  daily  pa-  international   solidarity   to    which   we   are   just   as 

pers   and   controls   many   thousands   of   subsidiary  firmly  bound  as  to  Germany  itself.    We  hope  that 

organizations    of    various    kinds.      The    actual    or  this  fatal  strife  will  prove  a  lesson  to  the  millions 

potential   influence   of   such    a   party    upon   public  who   will   come   after   us,  a   lesson   which   will  fill 

opinion,   if   not   directly   upon    the   government,   is  them  with  lasting  abhorrence  for  all  warfare.    May 

evident.  ...  Its   position    was   clearly   defined   by  they  be  converted  by   this  to  the  ideal   of  Social 

its  anti-war  proclamations  of  July  25th  and  31st,  Democracy    and    international    peace.      And    now, 

by  the  editorials  of  Vorwaeris  and  Die  Neiie  Zeil,  bearing  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  give  our  sanc- 

the  official  party  organs,  and  by  the  resolutions  of  tion  to  the  voting  of  those  moneys  demanded.  .  .  . 

the   Berlin   mass   meetings  of   July    29th,   and   the  Those  Reichstag  Socialists  who  were  present  at  the 

revolutionary   resolutions  of   the  Wurtemburg   So-  session,  in  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  party 

cialist  Convention,  then  in  session.     In  all  of  these  caucus,   voted   unanimously    in   favor   of    the   war 

documents  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  the  strong-  loan." — W.  E.  Walling,  Socialists  and  the  war,  pp. 

est  possible  opposition  to  the  war  and  that  every  129-130,  143-145. 

conceivable  argument  is  used  against  it.     Even  the  1908. — Present     at     maritime     conference     in 

most  opportunistic  Socialist  newspapers,  now  very  London.     See  London,  Declaration  of. 
warlike,  offered  no  exceptions.     We  close  .  .  .  with  1908.  —  Treaty      with       Denmark,      England, 

the  official  declaration  of  the  party  in  the  Reichs-  France,     the     Netherlands,     and     Sweden,     for 

tag,  on  August  4th,  in  favor  of  supporting  the  war.  maintenance    of    the    status  quo  on    the    North 

"A  most  serious  hour  is  upon  us,  an  hour  in  sea.  See  North  sea:  1908. 
which  a  matter  of  life  and  death  confronts  us.  1908  (April). — Passage  of  law  defining  for  the 
The  results  of  the  imperialistic  policy  which  fur-  empire  at  large  the  rights  of  association  and 
nishes  cause  for  the  entire  world  to  take  up  arms  public  meeting. — The  rights  of  association  and 
and  permits  the  horrors  of  war  to  engulf  us,  the  public  meeting  were  determined  for  the  empire  at 
results  of  this  policy,  I  say,  have  broken  forth  like  large  for  the  first  time  by  an  enactment  of  the 
a  storm  flood.  The  responsibility  for  this  calamity  Reichstag  in  April,  1908.  Hitherto  each  State  had 
falls  upon  supporters  of  this  policy.  We,  ourselves,  regulated  these  fundamental  matters  of  political 
are  not  responsible.  .  .  .  The  Social  Democratic  freedom  by  legislation  of  its  own,  some  with  con- 
Party  has  always  combated  this  policy  to  the  ut-  siderable  latitude,  and  others,  especially  in  the 
most,  and  even  to  this  hour  we  have  agitated  for  north  German  states,  with  a  narrow  restraint,  sub- 
the  maintenance  of  peace  by  great  demonstrations  ject,  in  an  intolerable  degree,  to  the  discretion  or 
in  all  countries,  and,  above  all,  by  our  co-operation  will  of  the  police.  The  national  law  now  brought 
with  our  French  brothers.  Our  exertions  have  been  into  force,  superseding  the  local  legislation,  en- 
in  vain.  And  now  we  are  only  too  surely  con-  larged  greatly  the  liberty  of  citizens  to  associate 
fronted  by  the  fact  that  war  is  upon  us  and  that  themselves  for  legitimate  purposes  and  fo  hold  pub- 
we  are  menaced  by  the  terror  of  foreign  invasion.  lie  meetings.  An  attempt  to  forbid  the  use  of  any 
The  problem  before  us  now  is  not  the  relative  foreign  language  at  public  meetings  was  defeated ; 
advisability  of  war  or  peace,  but  a  consideration  of  but  public  speaking  in  other  languages  was  sane- 
just  what  steps  must  be  taken  for  the  protection  tioned  only  in  districts  where  sixty  per  cent,  of 
of  our  country.  At  this  moment  let  us  think  of  the  population  use  the  foreign  tongue.  This  does 
the  millions  of  our  compatriotic  comrades,  who,  not  apply,  however,  to  international  congresses  in 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  will  be  involved  in  Germany,  or  to  meetings  of  electors  for  the  elec- 
this  calamity;  it  is  they  who  will  suffer  most  tion  of  legislative  representatives,  federal  or  state; 
acutely  from  the  devastation  that  war  inevitably  and  the  states  have  some  privilege  of  modifying 
brings  in   its   train.     Our   best   wishes   accompany       the  rule. 

those  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  summoned  to  1908     (November). — Excitement     in     Europe 

arms,  no  matter  what  their  party.  .  .  .  We  think  over  a  published  interview  with  the  emperor., 
also  of  the  mothers  who  must  be  separated  from  — What  may  fairly  be  called  a  "row"  in  the  Euro- 
their  sons,  and  of  the  wives  and  children  who  are  pean  world,  and  of  the  greatest  Jiveliness  in  Ger- 
being  robbed  of  their  bread-winners  and  who  in  many  itself,  arose,  early  in  November,  1908.  "The 
consequence  dwell  in  constant  torment  and  fear  as  'storm'  arose  from  the  publication,  in  the  London 
to  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones,  threatened  them-  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  28,  1908,  of  an  in- 
selves,  meanwhile,  by  the  terrible  sword  of  hunger.  terview  coming,  as  the  editor  said  in  introducing 
Tens  of  thousands  will  be  wounded  or  will  return  it,  'from  a  source  of  iiuch  unimpeachable  authority 
as  invalids.    Let  us  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  assist      that  we  can  without  hesitation  commend  the  ob- 
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vious  message  which  it  conveys  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  As  to  the  origin  and  composition 
of  the  interview  a  good  deal  of  mystery  still  exists. 
All  that  has  become  known  is  that  some  one, 
whose  identity  has  hitherto  successfully  been  con- 
cealed, with  the  object  of  demonstrating  the  senti- 
ments of  warm  friendship  with  which  the  Em- 
peror regarded  England,  put  together,  in  England 
or  in  Germany,  a  number  of  statements  made  by 
the  Empergr  and  sanctioned  by  him  for  publica- 
tion. Whether  the  Emperor  read  the  interview 
previous  to  publication  or  not,  no  official  state- 
ment has  been  made;  it  is,  however,  quite  certain 
that  he  did.  .  .  .  [The  kaiser  spoke  of  his  friend- 
ship for  England:]  'I  have  referred,'  he  said,  'to 
the  speeches  in  which  I  have  done  all  that  a  sov- 
ereign can  to  proclaim  my  goodwill.  But,  as  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words,  let  me  also  refer 
to  my  acts.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  England 
that  throughout  the  South  African  War  Germany 
was  hostile  to  her.  German  opinion  undoubtedly 
was  hostile — bitterly  hostile.  The  Press  was  hos- 
tile; private  opinion  was  hostile.  But  what  of 
official  Germany?  Let  my  critics  ask  themselves 
what  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  and,  indeed,  to 
absolute  collapse,  the  European  tour  of  the  Boer 
delegates  who  were  striving  to  obtain  European 
intervention?  They  were  feted  in  Holland;  France 
gave  them  a  rapturous  welcome.  They  wished  to 
come  to  Berlin,  where  the  German  people  would 
have  crowned  them  with  flowers.  But  when  they 
asked  me  to  receive  them — I  refused.  The  agita- 
tion immediately  died  away,  and  the  delegation 
returned  empty-handed.  Was  that,  I  ask,  the  ac- 
tion of  a  secret  enemy?  Again,  when  the  struggle 
was  at  its  height,  the  German  Government  was 
invited  by  the  Governments  of  France  and  Russia 
to  join  with  them  in  calling  upon  England  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  moment  had  come,  they 
said,  not  only  to  save  the  Boer  Republics,  but  also 
to  humiliate  England  to  the  dust.  What  was  my 
reply?  I  said  that  so  far  from  Germany  joining 
in  any  concerted  European  action  to  put  pressure 
upon  England  and  bring  about  her  downfall,  Ger- 
many would  always  keep  aloof  from  politics  that 
could  bring  her  into  complications  with  a  Sea 
Power  like  England.  Posterity  will  one  day  read 
the  exact  terms  of  the  telegram — now  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Windsor  Castle — in  which  I  informed  the 
Sovereign  of  England  of  the  answer  I  had  re- 
turned to  the  Powers  which  then  sought  to  com- 
pass her  fall.  Englishmen  who  now  insult  me 
by  doubting  my  word  should  know  what  were 
my  actions  in  the  hour  of  their  adversity.'  .  .  . 
There  are  more  indiscretions  than  one  in  the  inter- 
view. .  .  .  Such  a  revelation  coming  from  the  Em- 
peror ought,  one  would  suppose,  to  have  caused 
serious  trouble  between  Great  Britain  and  her  En- 
tente friends.  That  it  did  not  is  at  once  testimony 
to  the  cynicism  of  Governments  and  the  reality 
and  strength  of  the  Entente  engagement.  .  .  .  The 
excitement  in  Germany  caused  by  the  publication 
of  the  interview  soon  took  the  shape  of  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Federal  Council,  for  once  fully  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  feelings  of  Parliament,  Press,  and 
people,  that  'something  must  be  done,'  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  Chancellor  should  go  to  Potsdam, 
see  the  Emperor,  and  try  to  obtain  from  him  a 
promise  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  utterances  on 
political  topics  for  the  future.  .  .  .  What  passed 
at  Potsdam  between  the  Emperor  and  his  Chan- 
cellor has  not  transpired.  ...  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  the  mental  attitudes  of  the 
two  men  on  the  occasion,  and  especially  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  sensations  of  the  Emperor, 


a  Prussian  King,  on  being  impeached  by  a  people 
—his  people— for  whom,  his  feeling  would  be,  he 
had  done  so  much,  and  in  whose  best  interests  he 
felt  convinced  he  had  acted;  but  whatever  oc- 
curred, it  ended  in  the  Emperor  bowing  before 
the  storm  and  giving  the  assurances  rc<|uired.  .  .  . 
The  text  of  these  assurances,  which  was  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  the  same  evening,  was  as 
follows:  'His  Majesty,  while  unaffected  by  public 
criticism  which  he  regards  as  exaggerated,  considers 
his  most  honourable  imperial  task  to  consist  in 
securing  the  stability  of  the  policy  of  the  Empire 
while   adhering    to   the   principle   of   constitutional 


KAISER  WILLIAM  II 

responsibility.  The  Kaiser  accordingly  endorses  the 
statements  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  assures  Prince  von  Biilow  of  his  con- 
tinued confidence.'  After  returning  to  Berlin, 
Prince  von  Bulow  gave  in  the  Reichstag  his  impa- 
tiently awaited  account  of  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  made  what  defence  he  could  of  his 
imperial  master's  action  in  allowing  the  famous 
interview  to  be  published.  .  .  .  [The  speech  in  part 
is  as  follows:]  'For  the  fault  which  occurred  in 
dealing  with  the  manuscript  I  accept,  as  I  have 
causeci  to  be  said  in  the  Norddcutsclte  AUgemeine 
Zeitung,  entire  responsibility.  It  also  goes  against 
my  personal  feelings  that  officials  who  have  done 
their  duty  all  their  lives  should  be  stamped  as 
transgressors  because,  in  a  single  case,  they  relied 
too   much   on   the   fact   that  I   usually   read  and 
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finally  decide  everything  myself.  .  .  .  When  the 
article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  appeared,  its  fateful 
effect  could  not  for  a  moment  be  doubtful  to  me, 
and  I  handed  in  my  resignation.  This  decision 
was  unavoidable,  and  was  not  difficult  to  come  to. 
The  most  serious  and  most  difficult  decision  which 
I  ever  took  in  my  political  Hfe  was,  in  obedience 
to  the  Kaiser's  wish,  to  remain  in  office.  I  brought 
myself  to  this  decision  only  because  I  saw  in  it  a 
command  of  my  political  duty,  precisely  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  to  continue  to  serve  his  Majesty 
the  Kaiser  and  the  country.  .  .  .  How  long  that 
will  be  possible  for  me,  I  cannot  say.'  " — S.  Shaw, 
William  of  Germany,  pp.  303-304,  306-310,  314- 
315. — Von  Billow  resigned  in  the  following  year, 
but  for  different  reasons.     Sec  above:    iQOO-iqoq. 

1908-1913.  —  Industrial  development. — Estab- 
ment  of  industrial  courts. — Their  functions.  See 
Arbitration  and  conciliation.  Industrial:  Ger- 
many: 1S90-1908;  World  War:  Causes:  Indi- 
rect:  g;  h. 

1909. — Accelerated  naval  construction. — Ex- 
citement in  Great  Britain. — Comparison  of 
dreadnought  building  with  that  of  England. 
See  War,  Preparation  for:  iqog:  German  side  of 
navy  building,  1909-19x3. 

1909. — Extent  of  trade  unionism.  See  Labor 
organization:  1S4S-1918. 

1909. — International  Opium  Commission.  See 
Opium  problem:   1909   (February). 

1909. — Recognizes  annexation  of  Congo  Free 
State  by  Belgium.    See  Belgian  Congo:   1909. 

1909  (July). — Von  Bethmann-HoUweg  ap- 
pointed imperial  chancellor. — Upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  von  BUlovv,  the  emperor  appointed  von 
Bethmann-HoUweg  imperial  chancellor,  president 
of  the  Prussian  ministry,  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs. 

1909  (September). — Speech  of  the  emperor  on 
the  pride  of  his  subjects  in  "the  Game  of  War." 
See  War,  Preparation  for:  1909-1913:  Anticipa- 
tion, etc. 

1909  (December). — Mannesmann  mining  con- 
cession.    See  Morocco:    igog. 

1909-1914. — Commercial  relations  with  vari- 
ous  countries.     See  Tariff:    iqog-1914. 

1910. — Electoral  reform  in  Prussia  postponed. 
— The  Prussian  Electoral  Reform  Bill  of  igio  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  people,  particularly 
to  the  Social-Democrats  who  favored  a  secret  bal- 
lot and  universal  suffrage.  Their  demonstrations 
met  with  unusually  rigid  police  activity,  but  the 
government  withdrew  the  measure,  and  the  old 
system  continued.  On  .August  25  Wilhelm  II  ut- 
tered at  Kbnigsberg  the  celebrated  words,  "Look- 
ing on  myself  as  God's  instrument,  I  shall  go  my 
way  without  regard  to  the  ideas  and  opinion  of  the 
time,"  a  position  which  the  chancellor,  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  defended  in  the  Reichstag.  But  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  the  Conservative-Centrist  bloc  was 
shaken  and  the  opposing  national  liberal  party  be- 
came united,  while  the  Social-Democrats  increased 
in  strength  and  activity  in  mass  meetings  voicing 
the    popular    discontent. 

1910. — Explorations  in  Arctic. — Emigration  to 
South  America.  See  Arctic  e.\ploration:  igio- 
iqi6;   Latin  America:    igio. 

1910. — Statistics  for  trade  unions.  See  Labor 
organization:    igio-igig. 

1910.  —  Anti-clerical  demonstrations. — Breach 
with  the  pope.     See  Papacy:   iqio. 

1910  (March).— Demand  of  the  Reichstag  for 
ministerial  responsibility. — On  March  15,  1910, 
it  was  reported  from  Berlin  that  the  Reichstag 
had  adopted  a  motion,  made  by  a  socialist  mem- 
ber, demanding  the  introduction   of  a  bill  making 
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the  chancellor  responsible  to  the  Reifhstag  for  his 
official  acts  and  also  extending'  his  responsibility  to 
cover  all  of  the  acts  and  documents  made  by  the 
emperor,  for  which  responsibility  he  shall  be  an- 
swerable  in   a   court   of   law. 

1911.  —  Morocco  crisis.  —  "Germany  sent  to 
Agadir,  south  Morocco,  the  warship,  Panther,  in 
order  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  Germans 
and  German  proteges  in  this  region.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  Algeciras  treaty  of  igo6, 
to  which  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Russia,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  United  States  were  signa- 
tories. A  French  warship  was  sent  to  Agadir  soon 
afterwards  and  a  diplomatic  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  followed;  it  resulted, 
however,  in  a  peaceful  settlement." — British  For- 
eign Office,  German  colonization  (Handbook  no. 
42). — See  also  Morocco:  1911-1914;  France;  1910- 
igi2;    World  War:    Diplomatic   background:   4. 

1911. — Insurance  Consolidation  Act.  See  So- 
cial insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Germany:   igii. 

1911. — Relations  with  Liberia. — Desire  for  con- 
trol.    See  Liberia:   1011-1013. 

1911.  —  Acquisition  of  part  of  the  French 
Congo. — "The  latest  of  Germany's  colonial  pos- 
sessions came  to  her  in  igii,  and  its  acquisition 
was  part  of  the  final  Morocco  settlement.  In  that 
year  Germany  agreed  to  recognize  the  paramount 
influence  of  France  in  the  Sultanate,  while  France 
ceded  to  Germany  by  way  of  compensation,  about 
100,000  square  miles  of  her  Congo  empire;  and 
agreed  in  the  event  of  the  disruption  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  to  waive  her  right  of  pre-emption  re- 
garding it  in  favor  of  the  international  regulation 
of  the  question,  i.e.,  regulation  by  the  Powers 
which  were  parties  of  the  Congo  Act  of  1885.  .  .  . 
By  the  acquisition  of  part  of  the  French  Congo 
[New  Kamerun]  the  Cameroon  colony  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Congo  and  Ubanghi  rivers." — Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office,  German  colonization  {Handbook, 
no.  42,  p.  Sg) . 

1911. — Claim  against  Haiti.  See  Haiti,  Re- 
public of:    igii-iqi6. 

1911.  —  Government's  views  on  arbitration. 
See  Arbitration,  International:  Modern  period; 
iqii. 

1911.  —  Statement  of  pan-Germanism.  See 
Pan-Germanism:    German    presentation,    etc. 

1911. — Member  of  consortium  to  give  finan- 
cial aid  to  China.     See  Railroads:   igo5-ig2i. 

1911. — New  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden. 
See  Sweden:    igii. 

1911-1913.  —  Guarantees  Belgian  neutrality. 
See   World  War:    Diplomatic   background:    36. 

1911-1918. — Alsace-Lorraine  constitution. — A 
bill  to  organize  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  constituent 
province  of  the  empire,  at  first  provided  it  with  a 
representation  in  the  federal  council  without  any 
voting  power.  The  Social-Democrats  held  protest 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  in  the 
Reichstag  were  supported  by  Centrists  and  Liberals 
to  secure  for  the  province  three  votes  in  the  fed- 
eral council.  On  May  26,  191 1,  the  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  211  to  93.  The  German  emperor 
exercising  sovereign  power  appointed  a  Slatthalter 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government-  at 
Strassburg,  the  capital.  Local  laws  were  made 
with  the  consent  of  two  chambers  and  of  the 
emperor.  The  first  chamber  was  composed  of 
nominated  members  while  the  second  was  elective 
by  secret  ballot  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 
It  may  be  added  that  Alsace-Lorraine  representa- 
tives in  the  federal  council  had  no  right  to  vote  . 
on  constitutional  changes.  When  France  took  over 
the  provinces  on  November  26,  igi8,  universal  suf- 
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frage    was    granted. — See    also    Alsace-Lorraine: 

IQII. 

1912. — Balkan  and  Asia  Minor  interests. — "If 
Germany  was  to  carry  her  Mesopotamian  and 
Turkish  policy  to  success,  another  aspect  of  the 
Near  Eastern  Question  concerned  her  very  closely, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  independent  Balkan 
States.  Should  those  nations  become  powerful  and 
diplomatically  autonomous  the  security  of  the  path 
from  Germany  to  Constantinople  would  be  threat- 
ened. They  must,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  the 
domination  of  Germany,  or  better  still,  to  that  of 
Germany's  ally,  Austria;  for  Austria  has  always 
had  greater  success  than  Germany  in  dealing  with 
the  Slavs.  In  no  event  could  the  Slavs  be  allowed 
to  control  the  Balkans,  lest  Germany's  communica- 
tions with  Asia  Minor  be  cut.  [See  Baguad  rail- 
way: Plan.]  Thus  a  regenerated  Turkey  must 
guard  the  Straits  while  Austria  dominated  the 
Balkans.  With  her  ally,  Austria,  supreme  on  the 
Danube,  and  her  friend,  Turkey,  in  control  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Germany  might  reasonably  hope  to 
be  master  of  a  sweep  of  territory  extending  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  would  cut 
Russia  from  her  Mediterranean  trade,  hold  the 
shortest  route  to  the  East,  and  threaten  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  in  Egypt  and  India." — C.  Sey- 
mour, Diplomatic  background  of  the  war,  pp. 
208-209. — See  also  above:  1890-19x4:  Alteration 
of  foreign  policy;  Balkan  states:  1913;  World 
War:   Diplomatic  background:   71,  iv. 

1912. — Growth  of  the  Agrarian  League. — In- 
crease in  agricultural  products. — "They  [the 
Agrarian  League]  formed  societies — there  were  over 
twenty-six  thousand  of  these  in  iqi2 — which  aid 
small  farmers  in  various  ways,  as  purchasers  of 
raw  materials  and  seUing  agencies,  ai:d  as  savings 
and  credit  banks;  they  established  scliools  of  in- 
struction in  scientific  farming,  listing  two  hundred 
and  twelve  schools  and  nearly  ten  thousand  pupils 
in  iqii.  Above  all,  German  farmers  employed 
every  bit  of  technical  science  that  could  be  applied 
to  agriculture;  it  is  said  that  no  other  country 
farms  so  scientifically  or  produces  so  much  per 
acre.  Between  i8qo  and  iqi2  the  amount  of  rye 
produced  in  Germany  within  a  year  rose  from  6.8 
to  II  million  tons,  potatoes  from  ag.y  to  44.2  mil- 
lion tons;  in  the  same  period  cattle  increased  from 
about  17  to  20.1  million  head,  pigs  from  12  to  21.8 
millions.  On  the  other  hand,  more  land  was  drawn 
into  cultivation;  indeed  the  cultivation  of  crops 
on  land  which  was  formerly  used  for  grazing  en- 
tailed a  reduction  in  head  of  sheep  from  about  14 
to  5.7  millions.  At  the  same  time  the  imports  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  meat  for  immediate  con- 
sumption exceeded  the  exports  of  the  same  articles 
in  1890  by  1.6  million  tons  and  in  igi2  by  5.2 
million  tons." — G.  M.  Priest,  Germany  since  1740, 
p.  146. — "  'We  have  now  seen,'  declared  the  Ger- 
man foreign  secretary,  Jagow,  on  February  7,  iQ!3> 
'that  we  have  not  only  points  of  contact  with  Eng- 
land of  a  sentimental  nature,  but  that  similar  in- 
terests also  exist.  I  am  not  a  prophet;  but  I  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  on  the  ground  of  common 
interests,  which  in  politics  is  the  most  fertile  ground, 
we  can  continue  to  work  with  England  and  per- 
haps to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labours.'  Thus  co- 
operation in  practical  work  had  at  last  appeared 
to  accomplish  what  the  search  for  abstract  for- 
mulas failed  to  achieve.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
new-born  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  goodwill, 
the  two  Governments  in  the  winter  of  igi3-i4 
proceeded  to  discuss  two  problems  to  which 'Ger- 
many attached  the  greatest  importance.  An  ad- 
justment of  interests  was  at  last  reached  in  regard 
to  the  Bagdad  railway,  the  joint  exploitation  of  the 


petroleum  springs  in  the  Mosul  vilayet,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Tigris.  The  future  of  the  Portu- 
guese colonics  was  again  debated.  Baron  Bcyens, 
who  was  Belgian  minister  at  Berlin  at  the  time, 
states  that  Angola  was  earmarked  as  a  German, 
and  Mozambique  as  a  British  sphere  of  influence, 
Rohrbach  declares  that  Germany  was  to  have  pre- 
emption whenever  Portugal  desired  to  sell  .■\ngola, 
contenting  herself  meanwhile  with  economic  facili- 
ties. Whatever  the  exact  details,  an  agreement 
highly  gratifying  to  Germany  was  reached  and 
initialled  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war." — 
G.  B.  Gooch  and  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  Century  of 
British  foreign  policy,  pp.  105-106. — See  also  E.ng- 
land:  1912;  1912-1913;  Camerqons:  Exploration 
of  the  interior;  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground:  71,  xii;    71,  xiv. 

1912. — Renewal  of  Triple  Alliance.  See  Italy: 
1912-1914;  Triple  ALLIA^■CE:  Content  of  the 
treaties. 

1912-1913. — Foreign  politics. — Appointment  of 
Herr  von  Jagow  as  foreign  secretary. — Anglo- 
German  relations. — "In  foreign  politics  the  great- 
est achievement  of  Germany  this  year  was  the 
prevention  of  a  European  war,  which  would  in  all 
probability  have  broken  out  if  the  emperor  William 
had  not  plainly  declared,  on  the  one  hand  to 
Austria-Hungary  that  he  would  not  support  her 
should  she  be  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  as 
the  consequence  of  an  attack  by  her  upon  Servia, 
and  on  the  other  to  Russia  that  if  she  attacked 
Austria-Hungary,  notwithstanding  her  abstinence 
from  active  intervention  in  the  Balkans,  he  would 
fight  by  the  side  of  his  .Austrian  ally.  His  speeches 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  1813,  while  proclaim- 
ing the  past  glories  of  the  Prussian  army,  again 
affirmed  his  desire  for  peace  and  his  conviction  that 
a  strong  German  army  and  navy  are  the  most 
effectual  means  of  maintaining  it.  Herr  von  Ja- 
gow, German  ambassador  in  Rome,  was  appointed 
on  January  14  to  succeed  the  late  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Waechter  as  foreign  secretary.  He  has 
had  little  foreign  experience,  but  obtained  great 
credit  both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  for  his  success 
in  renewing  the  Triple  .Alliance." — Annual  Regis- 
ter, 1913,  pp.  321-322. 

1912-1914. — Bid  for  British  neutrality. — In- 
crease of  navy.  See  England:  1912-1Q13;  War, 
Preparation  for:  1912-1913;  World  War:  Dip- 
lomatic background:  71,  xviii;  also  above:  1890- 
1914:   Growth  of  the  army. 

1913. — Bagdad  Railway  Treaty. — Control  in 
Asia  Minor.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground;   71,  xvi. 

1913.  —  Army  organization  and  strength. — 
Aims  and  obligations  of  the  military  as  stated 
by  the  German  staff.  See  above:  1890-1914: 
Growth  of  the  army;  Was,  Preparation  for: 
1913;  World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  i,  6;  Dip- 
lomatic  background:    4;    5. 

1913.  —  Friendly  relations  with  England. — 
Jealousy  and  fear  of  France.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic   background:   4;    71,  x;    71,  xiv. 

1913. — Expedition  to  South  Pole.  See  Ant- 
arctic exploration:    1913. 

1913. — Interests  in  Balkan  'Wars.— Desire  for 
control.  See  Balkan  states:  1913;  World  War: 
Diplomatic    background:    71,   iv. 

1913. — Zabern  incident.— "The  crassest  of  the 
outward,  non-political  manifestations  of  militarism 
in  recent  years  was  the  Zabern  affair  [in  Alsace). 
A  young  lieutenant  had  sabered  a  crippled  shoe- 
maker for  a  real  or  fancied  offense  against  military 
rules.  The  townspeople  made  a  demonstration 
against  the  officer,  and  the  colonel  commanding  the 
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regiment  stationed  at  Zabern  locked  a  number  of 
the  civilians  in  the  cellar  of  the  barracks  and  kept 
them  there  all  night.  This  was  too  much  even  for 
a  docile  German  Reichstag,  and  an  excited  debate 
was  followed  by  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  censure 
on  a  government  which,  through  the  mouths  of  its 
Chancellor  and  War  Minister,  had  justified  the 
colonel's  actions.  The  colonel  and  the  lieutenant 
were  convicted  upon  trial  and  adequate  sentences 
were  imposed  upon  them,  but  the  convictions  were 
significantly  set  aside  upon  appeal  and  both  es- 
caped punishment." — S.  M.  Bouton,  And  the 
Kaiser  abdicates,  p.  41. — See  also  Alsace-Lorraine: 

1913- 

1914. — Colonies  in  Africa. — Building  of  rail- 
roads in  Southwest  Africa.  See  Abyssinia: 
1913-1920;  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation: 
1914;   Southwest  Africa:    1914. 

1914. — Poor  relief.  See  Charities:  Germany: 
1914. 

1914.— Effect  of  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  on  working  children.  See  Child  welfare 
legislation:   1914. 

1914. — Relations  with  Russia,  Italy  and  Tur- 
key previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war. — Influence 
in  Turkey. — Negotiations  with  England. — In- 
terest in  Irish  uprising. — Plans  for  Bagdad 
railway. — Causes  for  war.  See  Bagdad  railway: 
Plan;  Balkan  states:  1914-1916;  Ireland:  1913- 
1916;  Italy:  1901-1918;  Russia:  1914  (August): 
Relations  with  Germany;  Turkey:  1919  (April- 
May)  ;  World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  k;  Diplo- 
matic background:  71,  v;  71,  xvi;  1914:  IV.  Tur- 
key:  a;   b. 

1914.— Eve  of  the  World  War.— Attitude  of 
press  and  people. — Anti-British  sentiment. — "It 
is  not  for  the  historian  to  anathematize  the  un- 
compromising tone  assumed  by  Germany  in  the 
crisis  of  1914.  .  .  .  Without  question  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  German  population  and  the  re- 
sulting development  of  German  industry  forced  a 
natural  expansion  of  commerce  and  led  to  the  de- 
mand for  a  protecting  navy.  It  was  inevitable, 
given  the  German  mentality,  which  has  been  domi- 
nated by  Prussia  in  recent  years,  that  there  should 
follow  a  demand  for  political  influence  in  the  world 
at  large,  proportionate  to  the  commercial  influence 
exercised  by  Germany.  ...  It  was  because  politi- 
cal primacy  on  the  Continent  seemed  the  essential 
basis  of  Germany's  world  empire  that  she  was 
determined  to  give  the  law  to  Europe  in  1914, 
either  by  diplomacy  or  by  war." — C.  Seymour, 
Diplomatic  background  of  the  War,  pp.  286-287. — ■ 
During  the  critical  days  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  war  public  opinion  in  Germany  was 
sharply  divided.  The  people  undoubtedly  dreaded 
the  possibility  of  war  as  strongly  as  the  military 
party  allegedly  desired  it.  At  the  end  of  July  the 
Militdrische  Rundschau  declared:  "If  we  do  not 
decide  for  war,  that  war  in  which  we  shall  have  to 
engage  at  the  latest  in  two  or  three  years  will  be 
begun  in  far  less  propitious  circumstances.  At  this 
moment  the  initiative  rests  with  us.  Russia  is  not 
ready,  moral  factors  and  right  are  on  our  side,  as 
well  as  might.  Since  we  shall  have  to  accept  the 
contest  some  day,  let  us  provoke  it  at  once.  Our 
prestige,  our  position  as  a  great  Power,  our  honor, 
are  in  question;  and  yet  more,  for  it  would  seem 
that  our  very  existence  is  concerned."  The  other 
point  of  view  was  presented  by  the  Rheinisch- 
Westphdlische  Zeitung,  on  July  24:  "The  Austro- 
Hungarian  ultimatum  is  nothing  but  a  pretext  for 
war,  and  this  time  a  dangerous  one.  As  it  seems, 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  Austro-Serbian  war.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  shame  if  the  Imperial  [German]  Government 
had  not  required  that  demands  of  this  kind  should 


be  submitted  to  it  beforehand.  Our  one  duty  now 
is  to  declare  that  we  are  not  under  any  obligation 
to  launch  into  a  war  to  further  the  aggressivt 
policy  of  the  Hapsburgers."  When  the  storm  had 
broken  loose,  however,  by  Germany's  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia  and  France,  the  German  peo- 
ple presented  an  almost  united  front.  Even  the 
Social  Democrats,  by  a  vast  majority,  supported 
the  government.  Their  newspaper,  VorK'arts,  thus 
echoed  the  party's  sentiments:  "We  were  always 
open  enemies  of  the  monarchic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  always  shall  be.  .  .  .  But  we  have  to 
acknowledge  to-day  that  William  II  has  shown 
himself  the  friend  of   universal  peace." 

"The  Berliner  Nachrichten  took  its  own  view  and 
setting  aside  all  question  of  alliance  came  out  on 
July  25  with  the  following  philosophic  observa- 
tion: 'If  we  must  have  a  European  war  it  is  better 
for  us  that  it  should  be  this  year  and  not  191 7. 
By  that  date,  Russia  would  have  terminated  her 
military  reform  and  France  would  have  filled  the 
gaps  pointed  out  by  Senator  Humbert.'  This  is  a 
reference  to  the  criticisms  made  by  the  French 
senator  on  the  deficient  military  organization  of  his 
country ;  but  the  Prussian  newspaper  forgot  that 
when  he  made  them,  the  whole  German  press 
would  not  admit  the  gaps  but  alleged  that  it  was 
merely  a  pretext  to  augment  war  preparations. 
More  dangerous  for  the  people  were  the  semi- 
official communications  proceeding  now  from  some 
high  military  personage,  now  from  some  high  civil 
employee;  and  more  exciting  for  them  was  the 
financial  news.  Influenced  by  one  and  the  other 
the  crowds  filled  the  streets  singing  that  hymn 
which  embodies  all  their  hopes — Deutschland  iiber 
Alles." — O.  Ferrara,  Causes  and  pretexts  of  the 
World  War,  p.  112. — When  the  British  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany  became  public,  there  were 
violent  anti-British  demonstrations  in  Berlin. — See 
also  World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  k;  Diplomatic 
background:  9;  12;  33;  34;  38;  40;  44;  64;  71, 
xxii;  71,  xxiv;  71,  xxix;  73,  v;  76;  77. 

1914. — Aircraft  strength  before  the  war. — Con- 
trol of  railways.  See  World  W.«:  1914:  X.  War 
in  the  air:   a;   Railroads:   1917-1919. 

1914. — Military  strength  at  outbreak  of  war. 
— Use  of  athletics  in  training.  See  above:  1890- 
1914:  Growth  of  the  army;  Military  organiza- 
tion:  20;   21;   29;   Recreation:    1914. 

1914. — Contraband  and  restraint  of  trade  after 
outbreak  of  war.  See  World  War:  1914:  XII. 
Neutral   nations:    b. 

1914. — Government  instructions  to  ambassa- 
dors.— Kaiser's  knowledge  of  approaching  Aus- 
tro-Serbian crisis. — His  partial  control  over 
Austrian  foreign  policy. — Kaiser  and  Tsar  tele- 
grams.— Russian  mobilization. — Potsdam  mili- 
tary council. — Bid  for  British  neutrality. — Tele- 
grams between  Kaiser  and  King  George. — 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  statements  on  origin  of 
the  war.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 16;  73,  vi;  38;  33;  69;  73,  ii;  34;  40; 
73,  i;  76;   77. 

1914. — Lichnowsky  memorandum.  See  World 
WiUi:    Diplomatic   background:    71. 

1914. — Correspondence  with  Chile  relative  to 
outbreak  of  war.  See  Chile:  1914:  Declaration 
of  neutrality. 

1914. — Spy  system  and  secret  service  in  Eng- 
land. See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:   II.  Espionage:   a,  1. 

1914. — Propaganda  system.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  III.  Press  reports 
and  censorship:   d,   1. 

1914  (August). — World  War:  Mobilization  of 
troops. — Demand  for  passage  through  Belgium. 
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— Its  refusal. — French  attitude. — German  re- 
fusal to  respect  neutrality  and  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Belgium. — Declaration  of 
war  against  Russia. — Declaration  of  war  against 
France. — Invasion  of  Luxemburg. — Invasion  of 
Belgium. — British  protest  and  ultimatum. — Ef- 
fect in  Germany  of  British  action. — Plans  for 
invasion  of  France, — Alliance  with  Turkey.  See 
World  War:  Preparation  for  war:  a;  b;  Dip- 
lomatic background:  42;  43;  47;  48;  50  to  52; 
56;  59;  61;  62;  64;  73,  iii;  also  1914:  IV.  Turkey: 
c;  England:  igi4  (August  4);  Luxemburg:  1Q14- 
iQiS;  Turkey:   1014. 

1914  (August-December). — World  War:  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium. — Atrocities.  —  Liege.  —  Brus- 
sels.— Louvain. — Invasion  of  France. — Battle  of 
the  Marne. — Ypres. — Aisne. — Lys. — Mons. — Ar- 
denne.  See  Belgium:  igi4;  iqi4-igi8:  German 
occupation;  German  administration;  Bruges: 
1914-1918;  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western  front; 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atroci- 
ties, etc.:   a,   1. 

1914  (August-December). — World  War:  Op- 
erations in  East  Prussia. — Battle  of  Tannen- 
berg. — Balkan  relations.  See  World  War:  1914: 
II.  Eastern  front:  c,  1;  c,  2;  c,  3;  1916:  V.  Bal- 
kan theater:   c,  4. 

1914  (August-December). — World  War:  War 
in  Manchuria. — Japan  declares  war. — Opera- 
tions around  Kiao-Chau.  See  Japan:  1914-1918: 
In  the  World  War;  World  War:  1914:  V.  Japan: 
a;  b;  d;  also  China:  1919. 

1914  (August-December). — War  in  the  Af- 
rican colonies.  See  World  War:  1914:  VI.  Af- 
rica: a;  c;  Egypt:   1Q14. 

1914  (  August  -  December  ). —  World  War: 
Naval  operations. — Submarine  warfare. — Battle 
off  Coronel. — Battle  of  Falklands. — Cruise  of 
Emden.  See  World  War:  1914:  Naval  operations: 
b;   e;  f,  4;  h. 

1914  (December). — Map  of  subject  nationali- 
ties of  the  German  alliance.  See  World  War: 
Map  of  subject  nationalities. 

1914-1915.  —  Food  conservation.  —  Industrial 
and  financial  depression. — "Although  the  Ger- 
man Government  was  confident  that  the  war  would 
last  but  a  few  months,  its  first  food-conservation 
order  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  mobilization. 
The  government  took  over  all  supplies  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  established  a  weekly  ration  of  four 
metric  pounds  per  person  (about  seventy  ounces). 
Other  similar  measures  followed  fast.  Meat  was 
rationed,  the  weekly  allowance  varying  from  six 
to  nine  ounces  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire." 
S.  M.  Bouton,  And  the  Kaiser  abdicates,  pp.  64-65. 
— "On  January  25,  1915,  the  government  issued 
decrees  regulating  minutely  the  use  of  grain  and 
flour.  All  available  grain  was  seized  for  the  War 
Grain  Association,  and  for  communal  associations 
which  undertook  to  keep  the  people  from  want. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1915,  all  Germany  knew  that 
the  twelve  months  ahead  would  bring  trials  more 
fiery  than  any  that  the  country  had  suffered  since 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.  And  the  German 
people,  still  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  the 
war  had  been  provoked  by  their  enemies,  were  pre- 
pared to  face  those  trials  with  the  same  determina- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  which  their  ancestors  had 
shown  in  the  days  of  Stein.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the 
favorable  strategic  situations  which  the  German 
armies  had  won  for  themselves,  it  was  not  the 
purely  military  side  of  the  war  which  was  the 
chief  preoccupation  of  German  statesmen  or  the 
main  anxiety  of  the  civilian  population.  The  finan- 
cial strain  and  the  industrial  depression  were  re- 
garded with  greater  uneasiness,  especially  in  Ham- 


burg, which  had  become  almost  a  'dead  city.' 
The  food  supply  caused  the  Germans  considerable' 
anxiety  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year 
...  but  as  the  harvest  approached,  it  was  seen 
that  though  the  country  might  suffer  from  scarcity 
there  was  no  danger  of  actual  famine."— /I nnwa/ 
Register,  1915,  pp.  212-214.— See  also  Food  regu- 
lahon:  1914-1918:  Rationing  in  Germany;  Ger- 
man  food  policy. 

1914-1915. —  Spanish  protests  against  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare.  See  Spain-  1914- 
1918.  ^ 

1914-1915.— Influence  in  Bulgaria.  See  Bul- 
garm:   1914;  IQ14-1915. 

1914-1917.— Poland's  attitude  in  war  against 
Russia.     See    Poland:    1014-1917. 

1914-1917.— German  plots  in  the  United  States. 
Sec  U.  S.  A.:   1914-1917. 

1914-1918.— Advances  in  social  insurance.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Germany:    1914-1918. 

1914-1918.— War  taxes,  direct  and  indirect. 
See  Taxation:   World  War. 

1914-1918.— Strict  censorship  of  press.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  III. 
Press  reports  and  censorship:   a,  2. 

1914-1918.— World  War:  Treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  XIII.  Prisoners  and  prisons:  a. 
1914-1918.— World  War:  Destructive  engi- 
neering during  war.— Railroad,  bridge,  tunnel 
destruction. — Flooding  of  lands  in  France.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XI. 
Devastation:   a. 

1914-1918.— Reeducation  of  the  disabled  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  See  Education:  Modem 
developments:  20th  century:  World  War  and  edu- 
cation:   Reeducation. 

1915. — World  War:  General  military  situation 
at  opening  of  year.  See  World  War:  1915;  I. 
MiUtary  situation;  Military  ORCANizAnoN:  19: 
Germany. 

1915. — World  War:  Naval  operations  in  the 
North  sea  and  the  Baltic.  See  World  War: 
1915:   IX.  Naval  operations:  a;    c. 

1915. — World  War:  Aerial  operations. — Raids 
on  British  towns.  See  World  W.-^r:  1915:  X. 
War  in  the  air. 

1915. — Foodstuffs  declared  contraband.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   1915  (Februan,-):   Contraband  of  war. 

1915. — Commercial  agreement  with  Switzer- 
land.— Control  of  Shantung.  See  Switzerland: 
1915;  China:   1915. 

1915. — Rule  of  conquered  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Volhynia  and  Podolia  by  combined  central 
powers.  See  Poland:  1915-1918;  Lithuania: 
1914-1918:    Effects  of  World  War. 

1915. — World  War:  Military  operations  on 
the  western  front. — Battles. — Soissons. — Cham- 
pagne.— St.  Mihiel. — Ypres,  second  battle  of. — 
Artois. — Neuve  Chapelle. — Festubert. — La  Fille 
Morte.  See  World  War:  1015:  II.  Western  front. 
1915. — World  War:  Campaign  on  the  eastern 
front. — In  Carpathians. — Galicia. — East  Prussia. 
— Advance  on  Warsaw. — Hindenburg's  invasion 
of  Courland. — Capture  of  Kovno. — Przemysl. — 
Riga.  See  World  War:  1915:  III.  Eastern  front: 
c;  f;  f,  8;  g;  h;  i;  i,  4;  i,  5;  i,  6. 

1915. — World  War:  Operations  in  the  Balkans 
and  Near  East. — Serbia. — Greece. — Along  Suez 
canal. — Relations  with  Persia.  See  World  War: 
1915:  V.  Balkans:  a;  c,  i;  VI.  Turkey:  b,  i;  VII. 
Persia  and  Germany. 

1915. — World  War:  Military  campaigns  in  Af- 
rica.— Surrender  to  British.  See  World  War: 
191S;  VIII.  Africa;  Southwest  Africa:  1915. 
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1915  (February). — World  War:  Proclamation 
of  war  zone  around  British  Isles. — On  February 
4  the  German  Admiralty  announced  a  blockade  by 
submarines  from  February  i8,  of  all  waters  sur- 
rounding the  British  Isles,  that  all  enemy  vessels 
found  in  these  waters  would  be  destroyed,  though 
it  might  not  always  be  possible  to  save  the  crews 
and  passengers,  and  that  the  misuse  of  neutral 
flags  by  British  vessels  made  it  probable  that  neu- 
tral ships  might  be  attacked. — See  also  England: 
1915:  German  blockade;  U.  S.  A.:  igis  (Febru- 
ary): Germany  begins  submarine  campaign; 
World  War:  1915:  XI.  Politics  and  diplom.acy:  d. 

1915  (February -September).  —  World  War: 
Submarine  warfare. — Note  from  United  States 
regarding  mines  outside  neutral  waters. — Tor- 
pedoing of  American  vessels. — Lusiiania. — TVe- 
braska.  —  Gulflight.  —  Cashing.  —  Arabic.  — 
Diplomatic  correspondence  concerning  them. 
See  U.  S.  A.:  1915  (February):  Germany  begins 
submarine  campaign;  (May);  (May-September); 
(June)  ;  (August)  ;  World  War:  1915:  XI.  Politics 
and  diplomacy:   d. 

1915  (March).— World  War:  Allied  blockade 
of  German  commerce. — Indictment  of  Hamburg- 
American  steamship  line.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1915 
(March):    Blockade,   etc.;    Indictment,   etc. 

1915  (May). — ^Withdrawal  of  Italy  from 
Triple  Alliance.  See  Triple  Alliance:  Break  up, 
etc. 

1915  (July-September). — Plots  and  conspira- 
cies in  United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1915  (July)  ; 
(September). 

1915  (October).— World  War:  Bulgaria  en- 
ters war  as  ally.  See  World  War:  1915:  V.  Bal- 
kans: b. 

1915-1916. — Conservation  of  national  vitality. 
— "Quite  early  in  the  war  a  very  influential  com- 
mittee was  formed  in  Berlin  to  study  how  best 
to  work  for  'the  conservation  and  increment  of  the 
vitality  of  the  nation.'  A  conference  was  called  in 
Berlin  in  1915;  when  a  large  number  of  the  best- 
known  doctors,  economists  and  sociologists  in  Ger- 
many spoke  on  the  birth-rate  and  allied  question. 
The  provision  of  small  holdings  for  soldiers  was 
taken  up  very  warmly ;  and  the  housing  problem 
received  much  attention.  Steps  were  taken  to 
make  detailed  surveys  of  these  matters  and  to  pre- 
pare practical  reports.  Another  body  called  the 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Bevolkerungspolitik  (Society  for 
'Population-politics')  was  started  in  Berlin,  also  in 
1915,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  J.  Wolf, 
of  Breslau,  the  famous  economist.  Its  objects 
were  stated  to  be:  (i)  To  promote  the  growth  and 
vitality  of  the  German  race.  (2)  To  assist  in 
every  way  the  education  and  feeding  of  large  fami- 
lies. (3)  To  encourage  the  domestic  training  of 
women.  (4)  To  work  for  better  housing  condi- 
tions and  for  the  opening  up  of  land  for  small  cul- 
tivators. (5)  To  combat  all  diseases  diminishing 
fertility  and  all  attempts  to  employ  women  upon 
unsuitable  work.  (6)  To  protect  the  motherhood 
and  young  life  of  the  nation.  In  South  Germany, 
a  further  body  was  organised  by  Pastor  D.  Weber, 
called  'The  Committee  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Population,'  the  aims  of  which  were  to  approach 
the  whole  matter  more  from  the  religious  stand- 
point and  to  counteract  any  dangerous  tendencies 
associated  with  a  materialistic  view  of  the  popula- 
tion problem.  A  Congress  was  held  at  Darmstadt, 
in  November,  1916,  under  the  presidency  of  von 
Gruber.  The  following  points  were  especially 
emphasized:  (i)  Christian  marriage  must  be  strictly 
maintained;  and  early  marriage  should  be  en- 
couraged. (2)  Houses  and  small  holcUngs  spe- 
cially suitable  for  family  life  must  be  arranged  for. 


(3)  It  should  be  necessary  that  people  about  to 
marry  should  produce  medical  certificates.  There 
should  also  be  a  compulsory  notification  of  sexual 
diseases.  (4)  Temperance  is  to  be  promoted  [see 
Liquor  problem:  Germany:  1915-1918].  (5)  Im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  the  domestic  edu- 
cation of  women." — M.  Booth,  Social  reconstruc- 
tion in  Germany,  pp.  23-24. 

1916. — Formation  of  the  Independent  Socialist 
party. — While  the  majority  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party  supported  the  government  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  an  influential  minority 
strongly  opposed  the  war,  its  conduct,  and  the 
various  war  loans.  These  dissensions  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Independent  Socialist  Party,  origi- 
nated by  twenty  socialists,  including  Bernstein, 
Liebknecht,  Ledcbour  and  Hugo  Haase.  The  pro- 
government  parly  was  headed  by  Scheidemann  and 
Ebert.  Liebknecht  was  arrested,  charged  with  high 
treason  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison- 
ment.— See  also  Socialism:  1912-1918;  1918-1919: 
German  revolution;  and  below:  1922  (September- 
November)  . 

1916. — Changes  in  government  and  army  per- 
sonnel.— Fall  of  von  Tirpitz. — .\mong  the  im- 
portant political  and  military  changes  during  the 
year  were  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Delbriick,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  foreign  secretary 
von  Jagow.  They  were  succeeded,  respectively,  by 
Dr.  Helfferich  and  Herr  Zimmermann.  When  Ru- 
mania had  declared  war  on  Germany,  the  emperor 
dismissed  General  von  Falkcnhayn  from  office  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff  and  appointed  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  in  his  stead.  The  most  sensa- 
tional event,  however,  was  the  resignation,  in 
March,  of  Grand-Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who,  it  was 
well  known,  was  a  powerful  advocate  of  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  against  Great  Britain,  without 
regard  for  the  safety  of  subjects  of  neutral  states 
or  enemy  non-combatants.  More  moderate  coun- 
sels apparently  prevailed,  as  von  Bethraann-Holl- 
weg  and  von  Jagow  were  unwilling  to  risk 
complications  with  the  United  States.  Tirpitz  was 
succeeded  by  .Admiral  von  Capelle  as  Minister  of 
Marine. 

1916. — World  War:  Campaigns  on  western 
front. — Ypres. — St.  Eloi.  —  Verdun  offensive. — 
Battle  of  the  Sonime. — Gas  attacks.  See  World 
War:   1016:   II.  Western  front. 

1916. — World  War:  Campaigns  on  eastern 
front. — Aid  and  influence  in  Austria-Hungary. 
See  Austria-Hungary:  1916-1017;  World  War: 
1916:  III.  Eastern  front:  a;  a,  3;  a,  5;  a,  8;  a,  9. 

1916. — World  War:  Campaign  in  the  Balkans 
and  conspiracy  in  Arabia. — Conquest  of  Ru- 
mania.— Dobrudja  campaign.  See  World  War: 
1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  6;  Arabia:  1916; 
Rumania:    1914-1918;   1916. 

1916. — World  War:  Campaign  in  East  Africa. 
See  World   War:    1916:    VII.   African   theater:    a. 

1916. — World  War:  Naval  operations. — Battle 
of  Jutland.  See  World  War:  1916:  IX.  Naval 
operations:    a. 

1916.  —  World  War:  Submarine  warfare. — 
Appam  case. — Sussex. — Voyage  of  the  Deutsch- 
land.— V-boat  53.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1916  (February- 
October)  ;  (March-May);  (July):  Voyage  of  the 
Devtscliland ;    (October):    German  U-boat   53. 

1916. — Deportation  of  Belgians. — Protests  of 
French  government.  See  World  War:  1916:  X. 
German  rule  in  northern  France,  etc.:  a;  b. 

1916. — War  time  measures. — Preventive  arrest. 
— Auxiliary  Service  Bill. — "The  anti-war  move- 
ment, whatever  may  have  been  its  actual  dimen- 
sions, led  to  an  extraordinary  growth  of  police 
tyranny  and  to  the  institution  of  a  system  of  what 
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was  called  'preventive  arre.^t.'  Anybody  who  was 
suspected  of  holding  revolutionary  opinions  or  of 
taking  the  smallest  part  in  any  extreme  pacifist 
agitation  was  liable  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  in 
order  to  'prevent'  further  'mischievous'  propaganda 
by  the  unfortunate  person  concerned.  .  .  .  This 
system  of  preventive  arrest  was  at  work  all  over 
Germany  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which, 
.  .  .  was  largely  independent  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, even  in  war-time." — Annual  Register,  1916, 
p.  241. — "The  Government  introduced  in  the 
Reichstag  at  the  end  of  November  a  remarkable 
Bill  to  confer  upon  the  State  power  to  mobilize 
labour  compulsoriiy  for  war-work.  The  Bill  was 
called  the  'Patriotic  Auxiliary  Service'  Bill." — Ibid., 
P-  243- 

1916. — Daylight  saving  movement  passed  as 
an  emergency  war  measure. — Results.  See 
Davmght  saving  movement:    1916. 

1916. — Ministry  of  food  supplies. — Food  prob- 
lem.— Peace  proposal. — "A  Ministry  of  Food  Sup- 
plies was  instituted,  owing  to  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  British  naval  blockade,  and  the  oflicial  ap- 
pointed to  control  this  new  department,  who  was 
generally  known  as  the  "Food  Dictator,'  was  Herr 
von  Batocki,  who  had  previously  been  President  of 
the  province  of  East  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agrarian  districts  in  Germany.  [See  also 
World  War:  igi6:  XII.  Political  conditions:  b.] 
.  .  .  During  the  autumn  the  problem  of  food  sup- 
plies became  more  serious  than  formerly.  The 
shortage  of  meat  was  so  great  that  the  Food  Dic- 
tator only  allowed  each  adult  of  the  population 
'/z  lb.  per  week,  and  children  received  less.-  The 
potato  crop  had  been  very  poor.  .  .  .  Although  the 
harvest,  in  respect  of  cereals,  had  been  superior  to 
that  of  1915,  the  position  was  on  the  whole  con- 
siderably worse  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous 
winter.  The  supplies  secured  by  the  conquest  of 
Rumania  were  not  large,  as  the  Rumanians  in  their 
retreat  had  destroyed  great  stocks  of  grain." — An- 
nual Register,  1916,  pp.  23S,  241. — "Great  though 
the  strength  of  the  German  nation  was,  that 
strength  was  severely  strained  after  seventeen 
months  of  the  European  War.  The  blockade  of  the 
German  coasts  by  the  British  fleet  .  .  .  had  caused 
a  very  disagreeable  insufficiency  of  certain  kinds  of 
food.  .  .  .  These  trials,  the  horrible  loss  of  hfe, 
the  waste  of  wealth,  the  arduous,  unpleasant,  and 
unfruitful  labor,  had  produced  in  the  German  peo- 
ple a  deep  yearning  for  peace." — Ibid.,  pp.  229- 
230. — "The  year  ,  .  .  closed  .  .  .  with  a  definite 
and  official  offer  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  to  enter  into  immediate  peace  negotiations. 
This  offer  was  categorically  rejected  by  the  En- 
tente Governments." — Ibid.,  1917,  p.  209. — See  also 
Belgium:  1916-1917;  Russia:  1916:  Opposition  of 
Duma;  U.  S.  A.:  1916-1917;  WoRiD  War:  1916: 
XI.  Peace  proposals:  a;  a,  2;  b,  1. 

1916  (March).— World  War:  Declaration  of 
war  against  Portugal.  See  Portugal:  1914- 
1918:    In  World  War. 

1916  (August). — Italy's  and  Rumania's  decla- 
rations of  war.  See  Italy:  1015-1916;  World 
War:    1916:    V.   Balkan   theater:    c.   5. 

1916  -  1918. — Economic  stringency. — Raw  ma- 
terial and  food  substitutes. — "Much  nonsense  has 
been  disseminated  on  the  success  of  the  Germans, 
Austrians,  and  Hungarians  in  inventing  substitutes 
for  the  things  that  were  hard  to  get  during  the 
war.  .  .  .  That  much  was  done  in  that  field  is 
true  enough.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  the  German  sci- 
entists did  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  to  per- 
fect the  system  of  a  Norwegian  chemist  w'ho  had 
succeeded  two  years  before  in  condensing  the  nitro- 
gen of   the   air  into   the  highly   tangible   form   of 


crystals.  .  .  .  The  British  blockade  had  made  the 
miportation  of  niter  from  overseas  impossible. 
There  is  no  telling  what  would  have  happened  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  practicallv  inexhaustible 
store  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  could  be  drawn  upon. 
It  kept  the  Central  Powers  group  of  belligerents 
in  powder,  so  long  as  there  was  vegetable  liber  and 
coal-tar  enough  to  be  nitrated.  Incidentally,  some 
of  the  by-products  of  the  nitrogen  process  served  in 
g«od  stead  as  fertilizer.  The  quantity  won  was  not 
great,  however.  .  .  .  Science  multiplied  by  three 
the  store  of  textiles  held  in  the  Central  states  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  ...  [It  was  known] 
.  .  .  that  birch  pulp  and  willow  pulp  made  most 
excellent  substitutes  for  cotton,  if  the  process,  or 
'operation,'  as  the  thing  is  known  technically,  is 
suitably  modified.  .  ,  .  The  nettle,  now  looked  upon 
as  a  noxious  weed  fit  only  for  goose  fodder,  was 
brought  into  its  place.  Very  soon  it  was  in  the 
market  as  a  textile,  which  often  aspired  to  as  im- 
posing a  name  as  'natural  silk,'  a  name  the  plant 
and  its  fiber  well  deserve.  .  .  .  The  paucity  of 
textiles,  however,  gave  rise  to  the  paper-cloth  in- 
dustry. It  was  realized  that  for  many  purposes 
for  which  textiles  were  being  used  the  paper  cloth 
was  well  suited.  .  .  .  For  instance,  it  will  make 
splendid  sweater  coats  for  ladies  and  children.  It 
will  also  take  the  place  of  felt  for  hats.  The  en- 
deavor to  find  a  substitute  for  sole  leather  was 
not  so  successful,  even  when  finally  it  was  decided 
that  leather  soles  could  be  made  only  of  animal 
tissue.  .  .  .  A  very  interesting  solution  was  found 
in  the  use  of  wooden  soles  [which  however  was 
not  very  successful].  ...  It  was  the  department 
of  food  substitution  that  was  really  the  most  in- 
teresting. For  decades  food  in  tabloid  form  has 
interested  the  men  in  the  chemical  laboratories. 
Some  of  them  have  asserted  that  man  could  be  fed 
chemically.  Theoretically  that  may  be  done;  in 
practice  it  is  impossible.  .  .  .  The  very  wise  pure- 
food  laws  of  the  Central  states  were  thrown  on 
the  rubbish-heap  by  the  governments  when  stretch- 
ing the  food-supply  became  necessary.  .  .  .  How 
to  substitute  flour  was  indeed  a  great  and  urgent 
problem.  .  .  .  The  first  war-bread  baked  was  a 
superior  sort  of  rye  bread,  containing  in  propor- 
tions 55,  25,  20,  rye  fiour,  wheat  flour,  and  potato 
meal  or  flakes,  sugar,  and  fat.  .  .  .  Oats,  Indian 
corn,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  buckwheat  meal  had 
to  be  added  as  time  went  on.  .  ,  .  Imports  of 
coffee  had  become  impossible  in  1916.  .  .  .  [The 
first  substitute  was  made  mostly  of  roasted  barley 
and  oats.  The  next  sort  of  artificial  coffee  was 
made  of  roasted  acorns  and  beechnuts,  with  just 
enough  roasted  barley  to  build  up  a  coffee  flavor. 
The  principal  ingredients  of  the  third  substitute 
were  carrots  and  yellow  turnips.)  To  find  sub- 
stitutes for  tea  was  not  difficult.  The  bloom  of  the 
linden-tree,  mixed  with  beech  buds,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent beverage.  .  .  .  [An  example  of  a  meat  sub- 
stitute may  be  found  in  the  rice  "lamb"  chop] 
The  rice  was  boiled  and  thtn  formed  into  lumps 
resembling  a  chop.  Into  the  lump  a  skewer  of 
wood  was  stuck  to  serve  as  a  bone,  and  to  make 
the  illusion  more  complete  a  little  paper  rosette 
was  used  to  top  off  the  'bone.'  .\]\  of  it  was  very 
comme  il  faut.  Then  the  things  were  fried  in  real 
mutton  tallow,  and  when  they  came  on  the  table 
their  looks  and  aroma,  now  reinforced  by  green  peas 
and  a  sprig  of  watercress,  would  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  .  .  .  The  crux  of  the  situation  was  to  fill 
the  public  stomach  as  well  as  conditions  i)ermitted, 
and  the  consumption  of  fats  could  have  no  place 
in  that  scheme  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  have  the  human  stomach  do 
what  heretofore  had  largely  been  attended  to  by 
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the  animal  industries.  An  entire  series  of  fric- 
tional  waste  could  in  that  manner  be  eliminated, 
as  indeed  it  was.  The  same  policy  led  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  supply  of  eggs.  To  keep  the  human 
stomach  occupied  had  become  as  much  a  necessity 
as  furnishing  nutriment  to  the  body.  I  doubt 
whether  without  this  happy  idea  the  Central  states 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  war." — G.  A. 
Schreiner,  Iron  ration,  pp.  145-158. 

1917. — Financial  and  economic  conditions. — 
War  loans. — "The  German  Empire,  after  twenty- 
nine  months  of  war,  was  battered  and  bleeding 
from  many  wounds,  but  still  held  a  position  of 
great  strength.  ...  In  a  military  sense  the  course 
of  the  war  had  remained  favorable  to  the  Hohen- 
zollern  Empire;  every  army  which  had  approached 
Germany  or  her  chief  ally,  Austria-Hungary — the 
Russians,  the  French,  the  British,  the  Italians,  the 
Rumanians — had  still  remained  outside  her  fron- 
tiers. [Russia  was  in  the  throes  of  revolu- 
tionj  .  .  .  But  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare, 
initiated  at  that  time,  brought  about  the  break 
with  the  United  States.  The  food  problem  became 
still  more  serious.  .  .  .  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  the  population  suffered  from  scarcity 
of  food  more  severely  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  war.  ...  In  particular,  the  shortage  of 
bread  was  more  serious  even  than  it  had  been  in 
the  spring  of  1916,  and  in  April  the  bread-ration 
in  Prussia  was  reduced  from  4  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  per 
week.  [See  also  Food  regul.wion:  1914-19x8; 
IQ16-1918.]  [The  Imperial  Economic  Office  was 
set  up  October  21,  1917,  with  Freiherr  von  Stein 
as  minister  to  handle  social,  economic  and  com- 
mercial questions.]  The  financial  position  of  the 
Empire  constituted  a  problem  which  gave  con- 
stant anxiety  to  both  statesmen  and  people  of 
Germany.  .  .  .  The  total  subscriptions  to  [the 
first]  five  loans  amounted  to  nearly  £2,360,000,000. 
The  funds  actually  subscribed  towards  the  cost  of 
the  war  .  .  .  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  by  a 
sum  of  £800,000,000.  In  March  a  sixth  War-loan 
was  issued.  .  .  .  The  loan  was  a  greater  success 
than  either  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  War-loan,  and 
the  subscription  reached  the  huge  total  of  nearly 
£660,000,000." — Annual  Register,  1917,  pp.  208, 
216. — See  also  World  War:  1917:  XII.  Political 
conditions:   b. 

1917.  —  World  War:  Diplomatic  relations 
severed  with  Bolivia  (April)  and  Peru  (Octo- 
ber).    See  Bolivia:    1917;  Peru:    1917. 

1917. — World  War:  Campaign  on  the  western 
front. — Devastation. — Attempt  to  acquire  Flan- 
ders.—  Battles  along  Chemin  des  Dames. — 
Champagne.  —  Cambrai.  —  Arras.  —  Ypres  and 
Messines. — Somme. — Verdun.  See  World  War: 
1017:  II.  Western  front;  XII.  Pohtical  conditions; 
h;    France:    19x7-1918    (November-March). 

1917.  —  World  War:  Campaign  on  eastern 
front.  —  In  Baltic  Provinces.  —  Galicia.  —  Vol- 
hynia. — Capture  of  Riga. — Przemysl. — Lemberg. 
See  World  War:  1917:  III.  Russia,  etc.:  b;  i,  1; 
k;  0;  I.  Summary:  b,  8;  Russia:  19x7  (October- 
November)  . 

1917. — World  War:  Campaigns  against  Italy. 
— Isonzo  front. — Piave  and  Asiago  regions.  See 
World  War:  191 7:  IV.  Austro-Italian  front;  d,  2; 
d,  4;   e;  e,  7. 

1917. — World  War:  Conquest  of  Rumania. 
See  World  War:   191 7:  V.  Balkan  theater:  d,  1. 

1917. — World  War:  Campaign  in  East  Africa. 
See  World  War:  X917:  VII.  East  African  cam- 
paign:  a. 

1917. — World  War:  Ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare.—  Hospital  ships  torpedoed.  See  World 
Wah:    1917:   IX.  Naval  operations:   a;    b,   5;    c; 


Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atroci- 
ties, etc.:  e. 

1917  (January). — World  War:  Note  to  neu- 
tral nations  concerning  peace. — Relations  with 
Mexico.  See  World  War:  1917:  XI.  Efforts 
toward  peace:  b;  Mexico:  1917-1918;  V.  S.  A.: 
1917   (January):   Germany  declares,  etc. 

1917  (January). — World  War:  Declaration  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare. — Barred  sea 
zones  for  submarine  warfare.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1917  (January):  Germany  declares,  etc.;  World 
War:   1917:  VIII.  United  States:   a,  1;  a,  2;  a,  3. 

1917  (February-April).— World  War:  Diplo- 
matic relations  severed  with  United  States. — 
American  declaration  of  war. — Cuban  declara- 
tion of  war.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (February-.\pril)  ; 
(April):  War  declared;  World  War:  1917:  I. 
Summary:  b,  6;  VIII.  United  States:  a;  Cuba: 
1917   (April). 

1917  (July-October). — Clericals  and  radicals 
support  Socialist  peace  demands. — Resignation 
of  Bethmann-Hollweg.  —  Michaelis  appointed 
chancellor. — Constitutional  reform  movement. — 
Resignation  of  Michaelis. — The  Reichstag  reas- 
sembled on  July  6  and  immediately  violent  attacks 
developed  against  the  government's  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  onslaught  naturally  being  directed  upon 
the  chancellor.  Discontent  and  disappointment 
marked  the  public  spirit.  Not  only  had  the  ex- 
pectations of  speedy  success  from  the  "ruthless" 
submarine  campaign  failed  to  materialize,  but  the 
United  States  had  also  joined  the  ranks  of  Ger- 
many's enemies.  The  Majority  Socialists  clamored 
for  a  "reasonable  peace";  similar  aspirations 
emanated  from  Austria  and  struck  responsive 
chords  among  German  Catholics  and  radicals. 
Deputy  Erzberger  demanded  peace  "without  an- 
nexations and  indemnities,"  a  plea  that  was  re- 
pudiated by  ministers  and  Conservatives.  Unable 
to  weather  the  storm  of  criticism,  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg resigned  on  July  14,  after  holding  office  for 
exactly  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Georg  MichaeUs,  Food  Controller  for  Prussia,  who 
now  combined  within  himself  the  offices  of  imperial 
chancellor  and  Prussian  premier.  "The  adoption  of 
constitutional  reforms  which  would  secure  a  rela- 
tionship of  responsible  subordination  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  the  people's  representatives 
had  long  been  agitated  in  Germany  by  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Radical  parties." — W.  J.  Shepard, 
Internal  political  situation  in  Germany  {American 
Political  Science  Review,  Nov.,  1917). — "The 
Reichstag  ...  set  up  a  special  committee  to  con- 
sider electoral  and  other  constitutional  changes.  .  .  . 
The  emperor  had  publicly  admitted  the  necessity 
of  reform,  but  had  insisted  upon  delay  until  after 
the  war.  The  Center  party,  led  by  Erzberger,  had 
joined  the  Radicals  and  the  Social  Democrats  on 
a  program  of  'peace  without  annexations,'  coupled 
with  democratic  constitutional  reform.  Confronted 
by  this  hostile  bloc,  the  government  had  agreed  to 
carry  out  a  reform  of  the  Prussian  electoral  sys- 
tem before  the  next  elections.  And  when  this  con- 
cession proved  unavailing,  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg .  .  .  [fell]  the  scapegoat  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  was  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of 
public  disapproval  without  actually  departing 
from  its  policies." — F.  A.  Ogg,  Political  develop- 
ments in  Germany  (.Imerican  Political  Science 
Review.  Feb.,  1919). — See  also  World  War:  19x7: 
XI.  Efforts  toward  peace:   e. 

The  military  authorities  had  predicted  that  Eng- 
land would  be  reduced  to  submission  by  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  in  six  months.  That  prophecy 
had  failed  and,  in  addition,  the  United  States  had 
joined  the  enemies  of  Germany.     Notwithstanding 
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the  apparent  removal  of  danger  from  Russia  by 
the  "fraternizing"  tactics  of  the  Germans  among 
the  demoralized  Russian  armies  and  revolutionary 
circles,  the  discussion  of  war  aims  and  demands 
for  peace  became  increasingly  clamorous  in  Ger- 
many. The  situation  in  the  Reichstag  grew  be- 
yond control.  Erzbergers'  "no  annexations,  no 
indemnity"  speech  of  July  g  voiced  the  steadily 
growing  realization  that  a  final,  decisive  victory 
resulting  in  territorial  acquisitions  lay  beyond  the 
range  of  probability.  Five  days  after  the  fall  of 
Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  new  chancellor,  Michaelis, 
found  himself  obliged  to  accept  the  following 
Reichstag  resolution,  which  was  carried  on  July 
iQ  by  a  majority  of  about  loo  votes:  "'On  the 
threshold  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the 
Reichstag  declares:  As  on  August  14,  1Q14,  the 
truth  of  the  motto  remains:  'No  desire  for  con- 
quest actuates  us.'  Germany  took  up  arms  for 
the  defence  of  her  freedom  and  independence,  and 
to  secure  the  integrity  of  her  territory.  Declining 
all  thoughts  of  the  forcible  acquisition  of  territory, 
the  Reichstag  strives  for  a  Peace  by  Agreement, 
and  a  permanent  reconciliation  of  the  nations. 
With  such  a  peace,  political,  economic,  and  finan- 
cial oppression  are  incompatible.  The  Reichstag 
also  rejects  all  plans  which  aim  at  economic  ex- 
clusion and  enmity  between  peoples  after  the  war. 
Only  an  economic  peace,  with  freedom  of  the  seas, 
will,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  prepare  the 
ground  for  permanently  friendly  relations  between 
the  nations.  Actuated  by  these  considerations  and 
aims,  the  Reichstag  will  vigorously  support  the 
institution  of  international  organizations  for  the 
strengthening  of  international  law.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  hostile  governments  reject  such  a  peace 
and  threaten  Germany  and  her  Allies  with  schemes 
for  conquest  and  oppression,  the  German  people 
are  determined  unshakably  to  stand  together  and 
to  endure,  for  the  defenselof  their  own  and  their 
Allies'  right  to  live  and  to  develop.  The  German 
people  know  that  united  in  defense  they  are  in- 
vincible." The  chancellor  declared  his  adherence 
to  this  resolution  "as  he  understood  it,"  upon 
which  the  Reichstag  passed  a  w^ar  credit  of 
15,000,000,000  marks  and  adjourned  until  October. 
Meanwhile,  Richard  von  Kiihlmann  became  for- 
eign minister,  August  s,  191 7.  The  militarists  and 
industrialists  were  only  temporarily  vanquished; 
they  rallied  their  forces  and  fostered — or  were 
accused  of  fostering — an  extravagantly  reactionary 
form  of  patriotism  and  expressing  a  contemptuous 
opinion  of  the  inefficiency  and  futihty  of  any 
pacific  tendencies  among  the  civil  authorities.  Dis- 
orders and  insubordination  occurred  in  the  navy; 
these  were  ruthlessly  suppressed,  but  the  general 
discontent  brought  on  parliamentary  interpella- 
tions in  October  and  Michaelis  resigned  at  the 
end  of  the  month. — See  also  World  War:  1917: 
XII.   Political  conditions:   e. 

1917  (August). — World  War:  Declaration  of 
war  by  China. — By  Liberia.  See  China:  1916- 
1917;    1917;   Liberia:    1917-1918. 

1917  (August-September). — World  War:  Note 
of  Pope  Benedict  asking  peace. — Speech  of 
Chancellor  Michaelis. — Reply  to  pope.  See 
World    War:     1917:    XI.    Efforts    toward    peace: 

g;  i;  k- 

1917  (October).— World  War:  Influence  upon 
American  industries. — Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  of  United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (Octo- 
ber):   Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

1917  (October).— World  War:  Diplomatic  re- 
lations severed  with  Uruguay.  See  Uruguay: 
1917. 

1917    (November-December).  — HerUing    ap- 


pointed chancellor.— Count  von  Hcrtling  (1843- 
1919),  an  aged  ultramontane,  former  president  of 
the  Bavarian  council,  was  now  appointed  chan- 
cellor, accepting  only  after  several  days  of  con- 
ferences with  various  party  leaders.  When  the 
peace  note  from  the  Pope  came  under  discussion, 
he  said  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  make  known 
the  intentions  of  Germany  in  regard  to  Belgium, 
but  that  Germany  must  have  guarantees  political 
and  economic  that  would  remove  any  danger  of 
Belgian  hostility.  As  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  was 
proposed  to  annex  Alsace  to  Bavaria,  Lorraine  to 
Prussia,  a  scheme  hotly  denounced  by  the  social- 
ists and  those  who  were  now  willing  to  return 
those  lands  to  France.  A  relaxation  of  political 
censorship  and  the  state  of  siege  was  promised, 
and  indeed  a  furious  war  of  words  followed  in 
all  quarters  on  affairs  foreign  and  domestic,  so- 
cialistic, even  Bolshevistic  on  the  one  hand  as  well 
as  monarchical  and  imperialistic  on  the  other  in 
their  diverse  tendencies.  A  prominent  feature  was 
the  mutual  hostility  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  aris- 
ing largely   from   von  Hertling's  appointment. 

1917  (December). — World  War:  Armistice 
with  Russia.  See  Russia:  191 7  (November-De- 
cember); World  War:  1917:  III.  Russia,  etc.: 
q;  q,  2;  q,  4;  q,  6;  I.  Summary:  b,  13;  Miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  services:   I.  Armistices:   a. 

1918. — Peace  treaty  with  Finland  (March).— 
Aid  to  White  Guards. — Possession  of  Aland 
islands.  See  Aland  islands:  1917-1919;  Fi.\- 
land:    1918. 

1918. — World  War:  Campaign  on  western 
front. — Battles  of  Picardy. — St.  Quentin. — Drive 
for  Channel  Ports. — Lys. — Cantigny. — Drive  for 
Paris.  —  Chateau-Thierry.  —  Belleau  Wood.  — 
Second  Marne.  • — Amiens.  —  The  Scarpe.  —  The 
Sambre. — Withdrawal  of  troops  from  Belgium 
and  France.  See  World  War:  iqiS:  II.  Western 
front;  XI.  End  of  the  war:   c;   Belgiu.m:   1918. 

1918.— World  War:  Struggle  against  Estho- 
nians. — Operations  in  Russia  against  Czecho- 
slovak army.  See  Baltic  states:  Esthonia:  1918- 
1919:  Struggle  against  Germans;  World  War: 
1918:   III.  Russia:   a,  1. 

1918. — World  War:  Campaign  in  Italy.  See 
World  War:   iqiS:   IV.  .Aiustro-ltalian  front:  a;  b. 

1918. — World  War:  Campaign  in  the  Balkans. 
— Mesopotamia. — Africa.  See  World  War:  1918: 
V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  8;  i;  VI.  Turkish  theater: 
a,  3;  VII.  Ea^t  African  theater:  a. 

1918. — World  War:  Naval  operations. — Zee- 
brugge  and  Ostend. — Surrender  of  High  Seas 
Fleet.  See  World  War:  1918:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions: a;  h. 

1918. — World  War:  Submarine  warfare. — U- 
boat  methods.  See  World  War:  1918:  IX.  Naval 
operations:   c,  9;  d;   g;  i. 

1918.  —  Prussian  reform  repudiated. —  Von 
Kiihlmann  dismissed. — "During  the  winter  of 
1917-18  strikes  were  organized  in  Prussia  as  pro- 
test against  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  government 
in  dealing  with  electoral  reform;  but  the  only 
reply  was  a  series  of  arrests  of  prominent  Social- 
ists. In  the  spring  of  1918,  indeed,  the  reform 
movement  seemed  to  lose  ground.  .  .  .  Prussian 
reactionaries  repudiated  the  emperor's  pledges  and 
carried,  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Landtag,  by  a 
vote  of  235  to  183,  a  bill  substituting  an  absurd 
six-class  electoral  system  for  the  promised  plan  of 
equal  suffrage.  Another  straw  which  showed 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  was  the  dis- 
missal, in  July,  of  foreign  secretary  von  Kiihl- 
mann as  a  punishment  for  saying  publicly 
Germany  could  no  longer  hope  for  a  military  vic- 
tory."— F.  A.  Ogg,  Political  developments  in  Ger- 
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many    (American  Political   Science   Review,  Feb., 
igig). 
1918. — Financial    and    economic    conditions. — 

"The  financial  position  of  the  German  Empire  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  was  such  as  to  cause  .  .  . 
thinking  Germans  almost  to  despair.  .  .  .  The  War 
Credits  voted  by  Parliament  up  to  the  end  of 
1917  reached  the  total  of  £5,450,000,000.  ■  This 
sum  was,  however,  by  no  means  covered  by  the 
subscriptions  to  the  seven  great  War  Loans  which 
the  Imperial  Government  had  issued.  The  total 
subscriptions  to  these  seven  loans  amounted  to 
about  £3,050,000,000.  ...  In  March  subscriptions 
were  opened  for  the  Eighth  German  War  Loan. 
• .  .  .  [But]  the  mind  of  Germany  was  largely 
concentrated  upon  the  urgent  question  of  food. 
The  country  was  still  very  under-nourished, 
and  protests  were  constantly  made  against  the 
maintenance  of  the  Blockade  by  the  ."Mlics.  More- 
over, the  conviction  that  the  defeat  of  the  German 
army  was  imminent  had  become  widespread.  At 
the  beginning  of  November,  therefore,  there  was  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  a  republican  movement  occur- 
ring spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
a  sudden  revival  of  the  old  spirit  of  184S.  .  .  . 
Outbreaks  occurred  in  the  Fleet  and  at  the  ports." 
— Annual  Register,  IQ18,  pp.  196,  206. — "Mean- 
while the  German  military  and  diplomatic  collapse 
was  impending.  The  armies  were  everywhere 
being  forced  back ;  the  invasion  of  German  soil 
seemed  only  a  question  of  time ;  power  of  resist- 
ance was  fast  ebbing;  schemes  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  Allies  had  failed;  at  home — even  on 
the  floor  of  the  Reichstag — the  socialists  were 
clamoring  for  a  republic.  The  end  came  with 
unexpected  swiftness." — F.  A.  Ogg,  Political  de- 
velopments in  Germany  {.American  Political  Science 
Review,  Feb.,  iqig). 

1918.  —  Number  of  trade  unions  organized. 
See  Labor  okc.-\xization :    1848-1918. 

1918  (January-February). —  World  War: 
Lloyd-George's  speech  on  war  aims. — Reply  of 
von  Hertling. — Wilson's  fourteen  points. — Von 
Hertling's  reply.  —  Wilson's  four  additional 
bases  for  peace.  See  World  W.\r:  ipi8:  X. 
Statement  of  war  aims:  a;  d;  f;  U.  S.  A.:  1918 
(January);    (February).. 

1918  (March).— World  War:  Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty  with  Russia  and  Ukraine.  See  Brest- 
Liiovsk:  Treaties,  loiS;  Russia:  xqi8  (March); 
World  War:    iqiS:    I.   Political  sur\'ey:    a. 

1918  (March-November).  —  Mutiny  in  the 
navy. — "In  March,  iqi8,  a  fugitive  German  siilor 
came  running  into  Geneva  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  quiet  little  British  Consulate  in  the  Rue 
Levrier.  He  brought  strange  news  which  he 
wished  to  have  transmitted  post-haste  to  White- 
hall. He  told  how  the  German  sailors  of  the 
High  Sea  Fleet,  sick  of  the  War,  sick  of  the  semi- 
starvation,  and  of  the  submarine  compulsion,  but 
sick  most  of  all  of  the  selfishness,  the  arrogance, 
the  browbeating  and  profiteering  of  their  officers, 
and  convinced,  moreover,  that  Germany  was  not 
only  bound  to  lose  but  deserved  to  lose  the  War, 
had  determined  to  seize  the  High  Sea  Fleet  and 
take  it,  hull,  gun  and  hawser,  across  the  North 
Sea,  there  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  admirals.  The  plot  had,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, failed,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny 
had  been  shot.  .  .  .  Since  the  Revolution  the  fact 
has  leaked  out  that  during  the  War  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  Party,  in  Berlin  and  other  cen- 
tres, very  carefully  and  methodically  registered 
every  grievance  soldiers  and  sailors  from  time  to 
time  laid  before  them.  In  both  Army  and  Navy 
a  widespread  and  cleverly  organised  campaign  was 


carried  on,  in  which  Junkerdom  and  the  Mon- 
archy were  denounced  as  solely  responsible  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  W'ar  and  for  the  horrible  manner 
in  which  it  was  being  prolonged.  ...  In  the  last 
half-year  of  the  War,  practically  the  whole  Army 
became  Socialist,  while  out  of  123,000  factory 
workers,  75,000  were  for  the  Revolution.  The 
knowledge  that  the  Fleet  was  ready  at  a  given 
moment  to  support  a  rising  of  the  workmen  ga'-e 
to  the  Revolutionary  Party  in  Berlin  just  the 
guarantee  it  needed  to  encourage  and  stimulate  it 
to  attempt  extreme  action.  .  .  .  All  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  .\drairalty  to  improve  the  discipline 
on  the  High  Sea  Fleet  were  in  vain.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
igi8,  the  date  on  which  General  Keim  wrote  in 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  that  'every  hour  added 
new  strength  to  the  German  front,  which  was  fast 
approaching  technical  perfection,'  this  insubordina- 
tion culminated  in  a  mutiny  which  was  destined 
to  give  the  cotip  de  grace  to  the  German  Army.  .  .  . 
The  mutiny  spread  like  wildfire  from  ship  to  ship. 
Although  the  sailors  were  kept  on  board  the  ves- 
sels at  anchor  and  no  intercourse  permitted  with 
the  shore,  they  managed  to  exchange  Morse  mes- 
sages by  means  of  lights  shown  from  the  signal 
deck  and  from  the  portholes,  and  thus  to  arrange 
a  concerted  plan  of  action.  In  some  mysterious 
manner,  too,  'defeatist'  pamphlets  were  distributed 
on  board  the  ships,  the  officers  being  powerless  to 
prevent  their  circulation.  When  on  the  30th  of 
October  orders  were  finally  given  to  weigh  anchor, 
it  was  found,  said  Captain  von  Forstner,  that  on 
each  ship  the  mutineers  had  put  the  capstan  ap- 
paratus out  of  gear,  and  the  fleet  could  not  budge. 
Nor  could  the  crews  be  pacified  except  by  the 
countermanding  of  the  order  to  sail.  ...  By  the 
5th  of  November  almost  all  the  ships,  both  at 
Kiel  and  at  Wilhelmshaven,  were  flying  the  red 
flag  of  the  coming  Socialist  Republic.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  as  a  last  appeal  to  the  men's  pa- 
triotism., orders  were  once  more  given  to  put  to 
sea,  on  the  ground  that  British  ships  were  off  the 
German  coast.  In  response  only  two  small  cruis- 
ers, the  Konigsberg  and  the  Koln,  and  half  a 
torpedo-boat  flotilla  under  Captain  Harder  obeyed; 
needless  to  say  they  returned  without  having  got 
into  touch  with  the  enemy.  'From  this  moment 
the  German  Navy  ceased  to  be.'  ...  Of  the 
80,000  naval  ratings  and  marines  that  according 
to  Noske's  computation  were  then  in  Kiel,  the 
majority  were  already  in  open  rebellion  while  the 
remainder  were  at  best  passive.  Not  an  officer 
dared  show  his  nose  in  street  or  barrack.  To  try 
to  quell  the  mutiny  in  such  circumstances  by  force 
of  arms  would  have  been  sheer  folly.  A  whole 
army  corps,  at  the  very  least,  would  have  been 
needed  for  the  task.  .  .  .  The  German  Govern- 
ment had  imagined  that  Germans  were  immune 
from  delaitisme.  The  famous  sealed  train  in  which 
Germany  sent  Lenin  and  his  comrades  across  the 
Vistula  into  Russia  will  stand  in  history  as  a 
modern  parallel  to  the  story  of  the  Trojan  Horse. 
With  grim  humour,  after  Brest-Litovsk,  Russia 
answered  with  a  similar  device,  sending  .  .  .  Joffe 
to  Berlin  with  millions  of  roubles  in  his  purse 
with  which  in  its  turn  to  debauch  the  proletariat 
of  the  State  that  had  debauched  Russia.  Ger- 
many's General  Staff,  blind  till  it  was  too  late, 
permitted  the  trick.  .  .  .  The  extreme  Left  wing 
of  the  Independents,  known  as  Spartacists,  turned 
for  their  inspiration  to  Russian  sources.  The  term 
Spartacist,  first  used  in  iqi6,  was  specially  applied 
to  the  disciples  of  Spartacus,  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  typewritten  and  secretly  distributed  political 
letters,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  on  the  Era- 
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oeror's  birthday  in  1916.  By  the  August  of  that 
year  it  was  known  that  Spartacus  was  none  other 
than  Karl  Liebknecht.  The  letters  were  after- 
wards surreptitiously  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  used  for  propaganda  purposes.  They  con- 
tained very  sharp  attacks  on  the  Majority  Social- 
ists, whom  they  accused  of  being  the  willing  tools 
of  the  Imperial  Government." — F.  S.  Delmer,  His- 
tory oj  the  German  revolution  (Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,  Mar.,  1920). 

1918  (May).— World  War:  Treaty  of  Bucha- 
rest signed.     See  Buch.^rest,  Treaty  of. 

1918  (July).— World  War:  War  declared  by 
Haiti.    See  Haiti,  Republic  of:  iqi8  (July). 

1918  (September-October).  — World  War: 
Appeal  to  President  Wilson  for  peace. — Notes 
regarding  peace  terms. — Acceptance  of  terms 
for  armistice.  See  U.  S.  A.:  igi8  (September- 
November)  ;  World  War:  1918:  X.  Statement  of 
war  aims:  m;  p;  q;  r. 

1918  (October-November). — Prince  Maximil- 
ian, last  imperial  chancellor. — "Etforts  to  force 
the  governments  hand  ...  led  to  the  chancellor's 
[von  Hertling's]  retirement.  The  successor  was 
another  south  German,  Prince  Maximilian,  heir  to 
the  grand-ducal  throne  of  Baden,  who  .  .  .  entered 
office  with  a  reputation  for  liberal  views.  In  the 
new  ministry  were  included  three  socialists,  one  of 
them,  Phiiipp  Scheidemann,  without  portfolio." — 
F.  A.  Ogg,  Political  developments  in  Germany 
(.American    Political    Science    Review,    Feb.,    loio). 

1918  (November).  —  Revolution.  —  Abdication 
of  William  11. — Provisional  government. — Ar- 
mistice with  Allies  signed. — Controversy  be- 
tween Council  of  Commissars  and  E.xecutive 
Committee. — Social  Democrats  eliminate  Inde- 
pendents.— Councils  or  Soviet  system  rejected. 
— Council  of  Commissars  strengthened. — "During 
that  week  [Nov.  4-0]  in  Germany  the  mutterings 
of  the  storm  of  revoluti,on  were  growing  louder. 
Some  issued  heated  appeals  for  a  patriotic  closing 
up  of  ranks  in  a  last  stand  against  the  coming 
disaster;  others  attempted  to  make  a  scapegoat  of 
the  unhappy  Ludendorff;  but  everywhere  was  ap- 
parent a  rising  anger  against  the  Emperor  and  the 
Imperial  House.  He  had  fled  to  the  army,  but 
the  army  was  in  no  case  to  protect  him.  The 
Social  Democrats  in  the  Government,  led  by 
Scheidemann,  were  clamoring  for  his  instant  abdi- 
cation, and  they  had  the  support  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Everywhere  there  reigned  a 
frantic  fear  of  invasion,  especially  in  Bavaria, 
where  the  collapse  of  .Austria  made  the  populace 
expect  to  see  at  any  moment  the  victorious  Italians 
in  their  streets;  and  invasion  was  no  cheerful 
prospect  to  Germany  when  she  remembered  her 
own  method  of  conducting  it,  and  reflected  that 
for  four  years  she  had  been  devastating  the  lands 
and  torturing  the  peoples  of  the  Powers  now 
marching  to  her  borders.  Strange  things,  too,  were 
happening  within  her  own  confines.  In  the  first 
days  of  November  the  stage  had  been  set  for  a 
great  sea  battle.  Her  High  Seas  Fleet  was  ordered 
out,  but  it  would  not  move.  The  dry-rot,  which  . 
had  been  growing  during  the  four  years'  inaction, 
had  crumbled  all  its  discipline.  'Der  Tag'  had 
come,  but  not  that  joyous  day  which  her  naval 
officers  had  toasted.  She  had  broken  the  unwritten 
laws  of  the  deep  sea,  and  she  was  now  to  have 
her  reward.  On  4th  November  the  red  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  battleship  Kaiser.  The  mutiny 
spread  to  the  Kiel  shipyards  and  workshops,  where 
there  had  always  been  a  strong  Socialist  element; 
a  Council  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  workmen  was 
formed ;  and  the  mutineers  captured  the  barracks, 
and   took    possession   of   the    town.      The    trouble 


spread  like  wildfire  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeek, 
and  adjacent  ports,  and  it  was  significant  that  in 
every  case  the  soldiers  and  sailors  look  the  lead. 
Deputations  of  Social  Democrats  were  sent  down 
post-haste  by  the  Government,  and  succeeded  in 
temporarily  restoring  order,  but  the  terms  on  which 
peace  was  made  were  the  ruin  of  the  old  regime 
In  Cologne,  in  Essen,  and  in  other  industrial  cen- 
ters there  were  grave  disturbances,  and  everywhere 
the  chief  outcry  was  against  the  Emperor  and  the 
HohenzoHerns.  He  who  had  been  worshipped  as 
a  god,  because  he  was  the  embodiment  of  a  greater 
Germany,  was  now  reviled  by  a  nation  disillu- 
sioned of  dreams  of  greatness.  At.  the  same  time 
the  Empire  was  dissolving  in  its  periphery.  The 
Polish  deputies  from  Posen  and  Silesia  'seceded 
from  the  Reichstag  and  Schleswig  demanded  libera- 
tion. It  was  hard  to  tell  where  in  Germanv  the 
seat  of  power  now  lay.  On  the  sth  the  Army 
Command  invited  to  Headquarters  representatives 
of  the  majority  parties  in  the  Reichstag  to  discuss 
the  next  step,  and  search  was  made  for  military 
officers  who  might  be  least  unacceptable  to  the 
Allies.  On  that  day  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton transmitted  to  Germany,  through  Switzerland, 
the  last  word  on  the  matter  of  negotiations.  This 
Note  gave  the  reply  of  America's  .Allies  to  the 
correspondence  which  had  been  formally  submitted 
to  them.  They  had  accepted  the  President's  Four- 
teen Points  as  a  basis  of  peace  with  two  provisos: 
first,  they  reserved  their  own  liberty  of  action  on 
the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  since  that 
phrase  was  open  to  so  many  interpretations;  sec- 
ond, by  the  word  'restoration'  in  the  case  of  in- 
vaded territories,  they  declared  that  they  under- 
stood 'compensation  by  Germany  for  all  damage 
done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies,  and 
to  their  property  by  the  aggression  of  Germanv 
by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.'  President  Wil- 
son signified  his  assent  to  these  provisos,  and  an- 
nounced that  Marshal  Foch  had  been  authori;-ed 
by  all  the  Allies  to  receive  properly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  German  Government,  and  to 
communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an  armistice." — 
J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  24,  pp. 
64-66.— See  also  U.  S.  .\.:  igiS  (September-Novem- 
ber);  World  War:  iqi8:  X.  Statement  of  war 
aiins:  t;  XI.  End  of  the  war:  a;  a,  6;  a,  7;  a,  9; 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  .Armistices:  f. 
— "The  revolution  was  actually  accomplished 
through  a  general  strike  of  factory  workers.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  majority  party  (and 
probably  many  of  the  leading  minority  or  inde- 
pendent socialists)  were,  even  as  late  as  November 
6,  opposed  to  any  revolutionary  action,  but  as  the 
military  situation  became  more  desperate,  they  at- 
tempted to  compromise  by  insisting  upon  such 
drastic  steps  as  the  abdication  of  the  kaiser.  On 
November  4  and  6.  the  Majority  paper  Vorwdrls 
was  urgently  appealing  to  the  workers  and  warn- 
ing them  against  agitators,  flysheets,  Bolshevism, 
and  'Russian  conditions,'  or,  in  one  word,  revolu- 
tion. Then,  suddenly,  the  socialist  papers  began  to 
demand  the  kaiser's  abdication.  Even  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  November  S,  the  Socialist  min- 
isters, Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  seem  to  have 
thought  it  possible  that  the  revolution  might  he 
staved  off  by  the  kaiser's  resignation,  and  they  is- 
sued .  .  .  [an  ultimatum  to  Prince  Max's  govern- 
ment, demanding  among  other  requirements  the 
kaiser's  abdication].  This  ultimatum  was  to  ex- 
pire on  Friday  mid-day;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
time  was  extended  until  Friday  midnight.  But  in 
the  interval  events  moved  with  great  rapidity;  and 
when,  in  the  'early  hour'  of  Saturday  morning,  the 
kaiser  at  last  consented  to  retire  into  Holland,  it 
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was  no  longer  merely  a  question  of  the  resignation 
of  socialist  ministers,  but  of  revolution.     On  Sat- 
urday  morning  many  workers  struck  work  spon- 
taneously. .  .  .  Vorwdrts  issueci  a  flysheet  calling  a 
general    strike.     A    few    hours   were   sufficient   for 
accomplishing  the  'bloodless  revolution.'  .  .  .  Prince 
Max   handed    over    the   chancellorship    to    the   so- 
cialist Friedrich  Ebert  and  announced  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  kaiser.     But  the  kaiser  himself  waited 
for   nineteen   days  in   Holland   before   signing   his 
formal  act  of  abdication  [on  November  28]" — Doc- 
umentary history  of  the  German  revolution  {Inter- 
national  Conciliation,   Apr.,    1919). — See   also    So- 
cialism:   1912-1918;    igiS-iQig:    German    revolu- 
tion.— In    every    state    uprisings   occurred    at,  once 
and  the  reigning  princes  either  abdicated  or  were 
deposed.     "While  the  Empire  was  collapsing  there 
arose  quickly  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  edifice  a  new 
structure.     In  place  of  the  Empire,  the  government 
of   a   bourgeois   and   military   oligarchy,  came   the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletarian  masses  at  one  blow, 
the    republic    of    the    working    class.      Everywhere 
Councils    of    Workers   and    Soldiers   were    formed, 
which,  taking   political  power   in   their   hands,  ap- 
peared to  be  thereafter  the  only  and  real  holders 
of  sovereignty.    But  the  Councils  lacked  the  needed 
agreement  in  aim  and  action.     Two  diametrically 
opposed  tendencies  divided  the  new  powers  in  con- 
trol.    On  the  one  hand  the  members  of  the  Social 
Democratic   party   within   the   Councils  pursued   a 
purely    political   goal — the   creation    of    a    German 
republic  on  a  democratic  basis  to  be  effected  by  a 
Constituent  Assembly  to  be  convoked  as  soon  as 
possible.     On  the  other  hand  the  Independent  So- 
cialists, the  Communists,  the  Spartacists  and  other 
left  wing  elements  set  up  as  the  principal  aim  an 
economic  change — the  quick  and  complete  sociali- 
zation of  all  means  of  production.     But  they  also 
had  in  view  a  political  objective,  the  establishment 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  on  the  model 
of  the   Russian  Soviet   Republic,  by  the  complete 
organization  of  the  system  of  Councils  of  Workers 
and  Soldiers.     The   particular   question   on   which 
the   antagonism   between   these   two  groups   broke 
out  was  whether  or  not  there  should  be  called  a 
new  constituent  assembly.    The  revolution  was  un- 
doubtedly  the   work   of   the  Independents.     Their 
leader,   Ernest   Daiimig,   had   been   to   Moscow   to 
study   the   Bolshevist   movement,   and   Russia   had 
come  back  with  him  in  the  persons  of  Joffe  and 
his    agents    of    propaganda.      Already    during    the 
strikes  of   January,   1918,  which  had  been   organ- 
ized  by   them,    there    had   appeared   for    the   first 
time  in   Germany   Workers'   Councils ;   and   in   the 
days  preceding  tlie  insurrection  of  November,  191 8, 
Councils    of   Workers   and   Soldiers    had    been   se- 
cretly organized  at  Kiel  as  well  as  in  Berlin.     The 
Social   Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  last 
moment    warned    the    people    against    the    conse- 
quences   of    an    ill-considered    insurrection.      But 
when  the  success  of  the  revolts  seemed  assured  it 
was  seen  that  many  who  had  condemned  it  were 
now  joining  it.     Thanks  to  Maximilian  of   Baden 
it  was  the  Social   Democrats,  Ebert   and  Scheide- 
mann  and  the  trade  unions  that  were  installed  in 
power  on  the  gth  of  November,  ;9i8.    The  history 
of  the  German  revolution  is  the  story  of  a  revolu- 
tion  made   by    one   political   group   and   its  fruits 
garnered  by    another.     At   first   the   two   Socialist 
parties  divided  power  equally.     But  after  several 
weeks  of  collaboration  the  Social  Democrats  elimi- 
nated the  Independents  and  remained  in  sole  con- 
trol  of  the  government.  ...  On   the   9th   of  No- 
vember early  in  the  afternoon  Ebert  had  received 
from  the  former  Imperial  cabinet  his  functions  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.     He  considered  himself 


such  at  the  time.     His  intention  was  to  nominate 
Scheidemann  and  Landsberg  as  secretaries  of  state, 
but  to  keep  in  the  cabinet  the  old  state  secretaries; 
in    addition    to    which    the    Independent    Socialists 
were  to  enter  the  government.     He  proclaimed  im- 
mediately several  decrees  signed,  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  Ebert.'  .  .  .  The  Independents  submitted  as 
the  condition  of  their  entry  into   the  government 
the   following   twofold   demand:    The   cabinet   was 
to  consist  only  of  socialists,  and  it  was  to  recog- 
nize officially  that  political  sovereignty  resided  in 
the  hands  of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils. 
The  next  day  the  Social  Democrats  accepted  these 
conditions — for    the    Independents    were    still    the 
actual  power  in  control  and   'the   street  belonged 
to  them' — and  a  government  of  six  chiefs  was  con- 
stituted.    It   comprised  three  Socialist   Democrats, 
Ebert,  Scheidemann  and  Landsberg,  and  three  In- 
dependents, Haase,   Dittmann   and   Barth.     In  the 
evening   [of  Nov.  9]    there  was  held  at  the  Busch 
Circus    a    plenary    session    of    the    Workers    and 
Soldiers  Councils  of  Berlin.     This  assembly  passed 
a   resolution   which    declared   among    other   things 
the   following:     'Old   Germany   is   no   more.     The 
dynasties  are  gone  forever.    The  holders  of  thrones 
are  stripped  of  their  power.     Germany  is  now   a 
Republic,  a  Socialist  Republic.     The  Workers  and 
Soldiers  Councils  are  now  the  holders  of  political 
power.'    Then  the  assembly  nominated  an  executive 
committee   (Vollzugsrat)    of  twenty-four  members, 
six  Social  Democrats,  six  Independents,  and  twelve 
Soldiers,  and  they  proclaimed  as  the  men  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  the  six  named  above.    Fol- 
lowing  this  meeting   the   cabinet   was  constituted. 
It  formed  a  'college'  of  which  all  the  members  had 
equal  rights  and  which  took  the  name  of  'Council 
of    Commissars    of    the    People'    (Rat    der    Volks- 
beauftragten)  ;   Ebert  and   Haase   were   nominated 
chairmen.    All  the  decrees  of  the  government  would 
have  to  be  promulgated  by   these  two  in   accord 
and  signed  jointly  by  them.     It  was,  so  to  speak, 
a   Chancellorship  of  two.     The   Council   of   Com-     ' 
missars  of   the   People   thus   found   itself   invested 
with  pohtical  power  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the   Councils   of   Workers   and   Soldiers   of   Berlin. 
Making  immediate   use   of  its  power  the   Council 
of   Commissars   issued    on   November   12,    1918,   a 
proclamation   which    constituted    a    declaration    of 
rights  of  the  new  regime." — R.  Brunei,  New  Ger- 
man   constitution,    pp.    16-19. — The    proclamation 
is  as  follows:    "(i)  The  state  of  siege  is  abolished. 
(2)   The  right   of  association  and  meeting  is  sub- 
ject to  no   limitations,   not  even   for   officials   and 
state  workers.     (3)  The  censorship  ceases  to  exist. 
The  censorship  of  plays  is  abolished.     (4)   Expres- 
sion of  opinion,  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  in 
writing,  is  free.     (5)   Freedom  of  religious  practice 
is  guaranteed.     No  one  shall  be  compelled  to  per- 
form any  religious  act.     (6)  An  amnesty  is  granted 
for  all  political  punishments.     Trials  now  proceed- 
ing for  such  crimes  are  quashed.     (7)  The  Law  of 
(compulsory)    National   Auxiliary   Service  is  abol- 
ished  with  the  exception   of  the   provisions  refer- 
ring to  the  settlement  of  disputes.     (8)   The  Do- 
mestic Services  Decrees  become  null  and  void ;  also     X 
the  Exceptional  Laws  against  rural  workers.     (9)     ■ 
The  laws  protecting  Labor,  which  were  abandoned 
at    the    beginning    of    the    war,    are    herewith    re- 
stored. ...  On    January    i,    igio,    at    latest,    the 
Eight-Hour  Day  will  come  into  force.     The  Gov- 
ernment will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  secure  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  work.  ...  In  the  sphere  of 
sickness  insurance  the  insurance  obligation  will  be 
increased  beyond  the  present  limit  of  2,500  Marks. 
[See  Social  insurance:   Recent:    1919-1921:   Later 
health  insurance.]     The  housing  difficulty  will  be 
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dealt  wi.h  by  the  building  of  houses.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  secure  regular  feeding  of  the  people. 
The  Government  will  maintain  orderly  production, 
will  protect  property  against  private  interference, 
as  well  as  the  freedom  and  security  of  individuals. 
All  elections  to  public  bodies  are  immediately  to 
be  carried  out  according  to  the  equal,  secret,  direct, 
and  universal  franchise  on  the  basis  of  proportional 
representation  for  all  male  and  female  persons  of 
not  less  than  20  years  of  age;  this  franchise  also 
holds  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  concerning 
which  more  detailed  orders  will  follow." — Docu- 
mentary history  oj  the  German  revolution  (Inter- 
national Conciliation,  Apr.,  iqiq). — But  "the  first 
act  of  the  provisional  government  was  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice,  November  11.  Its 
next  tasks,  according  to  announcement,  would  be 
to  negotiate  peace  and  inaugurate  economic  recon- 
struction. Meanwhile  it  proposed  also  to  arrange 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  work  out  for 
the  former  empire,  as  soon  as  conditions  per- 
mitted, a  permanent  and  democratic  system  of 
government." — F.  A.  Ogg,  Political  developments 
in  Germany  (American  Political  Science  Review, 
Feb.,  igiq). 

"Difficulties  arose  soon  between  The  Council  of 
Commissars  of  the  People  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils  of 
Berlin.  Each  of  these  two  bodies  considered  itself 
the  chief  holder  of  sovereignty  and  launched  proc- 
lamations issuing  orders.  It  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  precise  limits  to  their  respective 
powers.  That  was  the  object  of  an  agreement 
reached  by  these  two  bodies  November  22,  1918. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  sov- 
ereignty belonged  wholly  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Council  of  Commissars  was  to  exer- 
cise executive  power  under  the  permanent  control 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  latter  had  the 
power  to  nominate  or  recall  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Commissars.  In  reality  the  situation  was 
somewhat  different ;  for  the  Council  of  Commissars 
exercised  to  some  extent  legislative  powers  accord- 
ing to  which  it  claimed  the  right  to  issue  decrees 
that  had  the  force  of  laws.  For  a  month  the  two 
bodies  worked  in  this  accord.  Collisions  occurred, 
of  course.  The  functionaries  of  the  old  regime 
endured  impatiently  the  supervision  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Workers  and  Soldiers.  Inflaming  rumours 
circulated  of  the  extravagance  with  which  these 
Councils  managed  the  public  finances.  Worst  of 
all  was  the  increasing  opposition  that  developed 
all  over  the  country  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils,  which,  consist- 
ing exclusively  of  Berlin  members,  claimed  to  rep- 
resent the  Councils  of  all  Germany  and  which 
acted  in  effect  as  though  it  were  delegated  by  the 
Councils  of  the  whole  country.  The  fact  that  on 
November  23  this  Executive  Committee  had  added 
to  itself  a  certain  number  of  delegates  of  Workers' 
and  Soldiers'  Councils  of  states  other  <han  Prussia, 
delegates  who  had  authority  to  deliberate  in  mat- 
ters that  concerned  all  of  Germany,  did  not 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Meanwhile,  however,  its  machinery  appeared 
to  be  functioning.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued 
among  socialists,  the  Social  Democrats  brought  to 
their  side  the  support  first  of  individual  states, 
then  that  of  a  general  Congress  of  Workers'  and 
Soldiers'  Councils.  From  November  10  Ebert  and 
his  party  showed  an  increasing  determination  to 
call  a  constituent  assembly.  However,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  act  upon  it  at  once,  being  restrained 
by  the  strength  that  still  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
Councils.  But  on  November  25  under  the  name 
of   'the    conference    of    German   Federated   States' 


there  was  held  at  Berlin  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  several 
states.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  Commissar  of 
the  People,  Ebert.  Speaking  of  the  forthcoming 
constitution,  Ebert  declared,  'The  system  of  col- 
laboration between  the  government  of  the  Reich 
and  the  Federated  States,  which  should  be  very 
definitely  specified,  must  be  established  by  a  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  government  has  firmly  re- 
solved to  call  this  National  Assembly  with  the 
least  delay.  Till  then  nothing  but  a  provisional 
agreement  can  be  effected  between  the  Reich  and 
the  States.'  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the 
most  conflicting  opinions  possible  were  expressed; 
but  finally  the  immense  majority  of  the  delegates 
present  adopted  the  following  two-fold  resolution: 
'It  is  to  a  National  Assembly  that  the  power  of 
establishing  the  constitution  of  the  Reich  should 
be  entrusted.  Till  such  a  time,  however,  the 
Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  will  of  the  people.'  Strengthened 
by  this  decision  the  Council  of  the  Commissars  of 
the  People  promulgated  on  November  30  a  decree 
for  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly.  It  was  , 
the  general  congress  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers' 
Councils  at  its  meetings  in  Berlin  from  December 
16  to  20,  more  than  any  other  factor,  that  gave 
the  Social  Democrats  the  opportunity  they  had 
been  seeking  to  disembarrass  themselves  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers' 
Councils  of  Berlin ;  and  by  this  means  to  deliver 
a  decisive  blow  at  the  system  of  Councils  as  a 
whole.  The  Social  Democrats  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  this  congress  and  the  delegates, 
well  disciplined  and  little  familiar  with  parlia- 
mentary debate,  carried  out  punctiliously  the  in- 
structions which  had  been  given  them  by  the  offi- 
cial spokesmen.  The  congress  passed  a  number 
of  important  resolutions.  ...  On  December  iq  by 
a  vote  of  334  against  08  the  congress  rejected  the 
motion  made  by  Daumig  that  'under  all  circum- 
stances the  Councils  system  shall  be  adhered  to 
as  the  basis  of  the  Socialist  Republic  in  the  sense 
that  the  Councils  shall  possess  supreme  legislative, 
executive  and  judiciary  powers.'  .  .  .  The  congress, 
which  declared  itself  invested  with  complete  polit- 
ical power,  delegated  legislative  and  executive 
power  to  the  Council  of  Commissars  of  the  People 
up  to  the  time  the  National  Assembly  convened. 
Further,  it  nominated  a  central  committee  (Zen- 
tralrat)  of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils  of 
Germany,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  members 
which  was  to  exercise  parliamentary  control  over 
the  German  and  Prussian  cabinets;  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  official  explanation  of  Commissar 
of  the  People  Haase,  all  projects  of  law  must  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  of  the  Commissars  of 
the  People  to  the  Central  Committee  and  discussed 
by  them.  The  Central  Committee  had  the  right 
to  appoint  and  recall  Commissars  of  the  People 
for  Prussia  and  for  the  Reich.  Finally  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Commissars  of  the  People  was  to  appoint 
to  each  Secretary  of  State  two  delegates,  a  Social 
Democrat  and  an  Independent,  who  would  be 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  within  the 
ministries.  As  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Councils  of  Berlin  it  was 
Umited  by  the  congress  to  authority  only  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Berlin  group." — R.  Brunet, 
New  German  constitution,  pp.  19-23. — See  also 
Socialism:    iqi8-iqiq. 

1918  (November). — Imperial  labor  department 
created.  See  ARBiTKAnoN  and  conciliatiox.  In- 
dustrial:   Germany:    iqi5-iqiq. 

1918  (November).  —  Proclamation  ■  of  Polish 
People's  Republic.    See  Poland:  1918. 
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1918  (November-December). — Collapse  of  the 
German  army. — Armistice. — Return  of  troops. — 
"Red"  and  "Citizen"  armies. — "Green  Guard." — 
Appointment  of  Brockdorff-Rantzau. — "As  soon 
as  the  Armistice  was  signed  many  of  the  German 
troops  started  a  mad  scramble  to  reach  their 
homes.  Even  the  hastily  elected  Soldiers'  Council 
could  not  restrain  them.  Pitiable  sights  were  to 
be  seen  at  the  stations  as  the  trainloads  of  soldiers 
arrived  from  the  fronts.  Hundreds  of  those  who 
had  climbed  on  to  the  roofs  of  the  trains,  all  other 
space  being  occupied,  were  swept  off  and  mutilated 
in  the  tunnels.  And  what  a  home-coming  for  those 
who  did  get  back !  They  had  been  sent  away  by 
cheering  crowds,  with  music,  with  fine  ladies 
throwing  flowers  to  therri.  They  returned  in  dis- 
grace. There  was  no  pretence  of  a  reception: 
except  for  a  few  relatives,  who  waited  hour  after 
hour  at  the  stations,  Berlin  ostentatiously  ostra- 
cised her  soldiers.  Several  days  passed  before  the 
Provisional  Government  realised  its  mistake  in  dis- 
couraging civic  welcomes  for  the  returning  troops. 
Then  it  was  too  late.  This  negligence  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  peculiar  mood  of  the  men 
from  the  front  were  great  factors  in  the  cause  of 
the  attempted  real  revolution.  The  only  people 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  occasion  were  the 
Spartacists.  As  the  soldiers  crawled  from  the 
trains,  hungry  and  ill  from  nights  of  exposure,  they 
were  met  by  agents,  and,  unless  they  joined  the 
Red  Army,  in  most  cases  sold  their  arms  for  a 
few  marks  and  a  square  meal.  ...  In  this  way 
thousands  of  rifles  and  machine-guns  were  obtained 
and  stored  away  by  the  Spartacists.  Some  of  the 
older  men,  on  reading  the  appeal  from  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  to  retain  their  weapons,  did  so  and 
went  home  to  wait  events.  A  week  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice  there  were  seventy  thousand 
armed  troops  in  Berlin,  men  bitterly  resentful  of 
the  treatment  accorded  them.  Members  of  the 
Bourgeoisie,  thinking  that  all  danger  was  passed, 
went  out  of  their  way  to  show  their  scorn  for  the 
groups  of  miserable,  unkempt  soldiers.  The  awak- 
ening came  with  the  news  of  the  rapid  formation 
of  a  'Red  Army.'  The  movement  was  well  afoot 
before  the  attention  of  the  Provisional  Government 
could  be  diverted  from  its  petty  squabbles  for 
places  to  the  serious  turn  the  situation  had  taken. 
The  measures  adopted  to  meet  the  emergency  were 
momentarily  successful.  Large  white  placards 
were  posted  about  the  town  calling  for  recruits 
for  a  'Citizen  Army.'  Pay  and  conditions  were, 
for  that  period,  exceedingly  generous.  I  watched 
hundreds  of  young  soldiers,  anxious  to  obtain  the 
colossal  sum  of  eleven  marks  and  various  valuable 
privileges,  surge  through  the  gates  at  the  War 
Office  to  enrol  in  the  'White  .^rmy."  Those  who 
were  refused  walked  over  to  the  Reds,  who  were 
recruiting  in  the  Franzosischestrasse.  This  'Citizen 
Army'  was  really  the  nucleus  of  Noske's  notorious 
'Green  Guard,'  and  was  mainly  composed  of  un- 
scrupulous mercenaries,  .'\lthough  the  temptations 
to  join  the  new  force  were  great,  the  organisers 
of  the  Red  Guard  still  continued  to  get  recruits — 
even  though  they  did  not  raise  the  pay,  two  marks 
a  day  with  uncertain  ration  allowances.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  further  precautions  against  disor- 
der. .  .  .  The  next  troops  to  arrive  at  the  station 
were  surprised  to  find  a  grand  reception  awaiting 
them !  There  was  little  food,  but  at  least  there 
was  a  welcome  which  dispelled  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness which  had  caused  many  of  their  comrades  to 
become  Red  Guards.  At  the  station  they  made 
an  earnest  attempt  to  brighten  up  their  worn-out 
uniforms  and  battered  equipment.  They  responded 
to   the  well-dressed  crowds,  who,  over-night,  had 
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decided  to  cheer  them.  By  the  time  they  passed 
the  Reichstag  and  under  the  Victory  horses,  headed 
by  a  really  wonderful  band  which  repeated 
'Deutschland  iiber  Mies'  many  times,  they  were 
transformed  from  the  serious  disappointed  men  of 
whom  revolutionaries  are  made  to  their  old  docile 
selves.  To  disarm  them  and  send  them  to  their 
homes  was  now  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  .  .  . 
After  the  'Revolution'  had  been  accepted  by  all 
classes  in  Berlin  the  city  became  almost  barren  of 
important  incident.  It  was  amusing  to  read  ac- 
counts in  German  newspapers  of  how  the  Revolu- 
tion had  'blazed  through  the  land  withering  up 
all  opposition  in  its  path.'  " — P.  Brown,  Germany 
ill  dissolution,  pp.  57-60. — The  question  of  public 
order  was  naturally  bound  up  with  that  of  main- 
taining discipline  in  the  army.  The  lesson  of  the 
Russian  revolution  was  not  lost  upon  the  new 
German  government,  which  issued  the  following 
telegram  to  the  High  Command:  "If  single  troops 
stream  back  at  their  own  pleasure,  they  place 
themselves,  their  comrades,  and  their  homes  in  the 
greatest  danger.  The  consequences  would  neces- 
sarily be  chaos,  famine,  and  want.  The  People's 
Government  expects  of  you  the  strictest  self-dis- 
cipline in  order  to  avoid  immeasurable  calamity. 
We  desire  the  High  Command  to  inform  the  army 
in  the  field  of  this  declaration  of  the  People's  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  issue  the  following  orders:  (i) 
The  relations  between  officer  and  rank  and  file  are 
to  be  built  up  on  mutual  confidence.  Prerequisites 
to  this  are  willing  submission  of  the  ranks  to  the 
officer,  and  comradely  treatment  by  the  officer  of 
the  ranks.  (2)  The  officer's  superiority  in  rank 
remains.  Unqualified  obedience  in  service  is  of 
prime  importance  for  the  success  of  the  return 
home  to  Germany.  Military  discipline  and  army 
order  must  therefore  be  maintained  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. (3)  The  Soldiers'  Councils  have  an 
advisory  voice  in  maintaining  confidence  between 
officer  and  rank  and  file  in  questions  of  food,  leave, 
the  infliction  of  disciplinary  punishments.  Their 
highest  duty  is  to  try  to  prevent  disorder  and 
mutiny.  {4)  The  same  food  for  officers,  officials, 
and  rank  and  file.  (5I  The  same  bonuses  to  be 
added  to  the  pay,  and  the  same  allowances  for 
service  in  the  field  for  officers  and  rank  and  file. 
(6)  Arms  are  to  be  used  against  members  of  our 
own  people  only  in  case  of  self-defence  and  to 
prevent  robberies."  By  the  middle  of  December 
the  foreign  minister.  Dr.  Solf,  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  who  had 
previously  been  German  minister  at  Copenhagen. 

1918  (December). — World  War:  Amount  of 
aircraft  development  during  war.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  IV.  Avia- 
tion:  b. 

1918  (December). — Cost  of  the  war. — Property 
loss. — Casualties.  See  World  W.ar:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war:  a;  b,  3;  b,  4. 

1918  (December). — Return  of  Allied  property 
taken  in  war. — \  Renter's  dispatch  of  December 
5  stated  that  "the  Germans,  in  conformity  with 
the  Armistice  Treaty,  have  begun  the  restitutions 
demanded  by  the  Allies.  The  sum  of  300,000,000 
francs  exacted  from  the  Russian  Treasury  has  al- 
ready been  handed  over  by  the  German  military 
authorities  to  the  Allied  governments,  who  will 
take  care  of  it  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The 
Germans  are  every  day  restoring  works  of  art 
stolen  in  the  invaded  territories.  Those  taken  in 
the  occupied  regions  which  the  Germans  have  al- 
ready returned  are  valued  at  2,000  million  francs." 

1918-1919  (December-January).  —  Workers' 
revolution.  —  Government  crisis.  —  Spartacist 
movement. — "No  sooner  had  the  poUtical  revolu- 
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tion  been  accomplished  than  a  movement  began  to 
crown  it  by  a  social  and  industrial  revolution. 
This  movement  takes  two  important  forms:  a  de- 
mand for  control  of  industrj-  by  workers,  and  a 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
system  in  some  form  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Workers'  Councils  as  part  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  of  the  country." — Conditions  in  Ger- 
many (International  Review,  Aug.,  1919). — 
"Christmas  week  of  igiS  in  Berlin  was  a  bloody 
one.  A  detachment  of  marines  which  had  installed 
itself  in  the  royal  castle  and  had  refused  to  leave 
it  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  the  government  of 
Prussia  had  tried  to  capture  Commissars  of  the 
People,  Ebert  and  Landsberg,  to  keep  them  as 
hostages  against  the  non-payment  of  wages  due 
them.  Their  attempt  failed  and  troops  were  sum- 
moned by  the  government  to  force  the  sailors  to 
leave  the  castle.  Bloody  fights  ensued  in  Berlin 
which  lasted  till  Christmas.  These  events  produced 
a  crisis  in  the  government.  On  December  2g  the 
Independents,  Haase,  Dittmann,  and  Barth,  re- 
signed from  the  Council  of  the  Commissars  of  the 
People;  whereupon  the  remaining  three  Commis- 
sars immediately  handed  their  resignations  to  the 
Central  Committee.  The  latter  reappointed  the 
three  Social  Democrats  and  completed  the  Gov- 
ernment by  adding  to  them  three  new  Commissars, 
all  Social  Democrats,  Noskc,  Wissel,  Lobe.  Lobe 
declined  and  his  post  remained  vacant;  but  Noske 
and  Wissel  entered  the  Government.  Scheidemann 
replaced  Haase  as  co-president  with  Ebert.  The 
Independents  and  the  Communists  made  another 
attempt.  On  January  3,  the  Independents  who 
had  entered  the  Government  of  Prussia  handed  in 
their  resignations.  But  Eichhorn,  since  the  revo- 
lution president  of  the  Berlin  police,  refused  to 
resign  his  powers  and,  being  recalled,  refused  to 
relinquish  his  post.  That  was  the  signal  for  a 
veritable  insurrection  which  had  been  called,  not 
without  reason,  'the  second  revolution.'  Troops  of 
Spartacists  met  in  bloody  encounters  in  the  streets 
with  the  troops  of  Noske." — R.  Brunei,  New  Ger-' 
man   constitution,  pp.   23-24. 

1918-1920. — Health  and  old-age  insurance. — 
Maternity  grants.  See  Socul  ixsuranxe:  Details 
for  various  countries:    Germany:   1918-1020. 

1918-1920. — New  balance  of  power. — Re-ad- 
justment of  states.  See  Europe:  Modern:  New 
balance  of  power. 

1918-1920.— Effects  of  World  War  on  condi- 
tion of  Jews. — Anti-Semitic  feeling.  See  Jews: 
Germany:    1914-1Q20. 

1918-1920. — Politico-geographical  re-arrange- 
ment.— "Almost  immediately  after  the  revolution 
the  two  small  states  of  Reuss  (elder  and  younger 
lines)  united;  and  a  movement  was  started  for 
creating  a  state  of  'Great  Thuringia'  to  embrace 
eight  of  the  small  states  of  central  Germany  and 
an  important  segment  of  Prussian  territory  with 
the  Prussian  city  of  Erfurt  as  capital.  Both  Prus- 
sia and  Erfurt  interposed  violent  opposition,  and 
the  project  as  a  whole  was  abandoned.  The  state 
of  Thuringia  was  nevertheless  formed  by  the  union 
of  seven  states  —  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Reuss  (the  two  branches  having  previously 
united),  Saxe-Gotha  (not  including  Coburg), 
Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg  -  Sonder- 
hausen,  and  Saxe-Meiningen.  The  consolidation  of 
these  states  was  effected  by  a  'treaty.'  Their  con- 
sent having  thus  been  given  the  state  of  Thuringia 
was  recognized  by  an  'ordinary  law'  of  the  Reich 
of  April  30,  1920.  Shortly  after  the  war  Coburg 
detached  itself  from  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gntha  without  any  legal  sanction.  On  October 
30,   1919,  the  question   of   whether   this   'irregular' 


state  should  unite  with  Bavaria  or  with  the  new 
state  of  Thuringia,  then  in  the  making,  was  over- 
whelmmgly  decided  by  the  voters  of  Coburg  in 
favor  of  union  with  Bavaria.  On  March  11,  1920, 
the  Bavarian  government  consented,  and  the  union 
was  legalized  by  an  ordinary  law  of  the  Reich  of 
April  30,  1920.  The  former  German  Empire  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  units  exclusive  of  the  Im- 
perial Territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Reich 
now  consists  of  eighteen  units;  for  counting  Reuss 
as  two  states,  seven  of  the  old  states  merscd  into 
the  new  state  of  Thuringia,  while  an  eighth  state 
(Saxe-Coburg-Gotha)  disappeared  partly  into 
Thuringia  and  partly  into  Bavaria.  In  net  result, 
therefore,  the  constitutional  provisions  for  the  al-  ■ 
teration  of  state  boundaries  and  entities  have,  for 
the  present  at  least,  left  the  huge  territory  of 
Prussia  unaffected."— H.  L.  McBam  and  L.  Rogers, 
New  constitutions   of  Europe,  p.  67. 

1918-1922.— Work  of  American  relief  admin- 
istration. See  I.\TERNAnoN.\L  relief:  American 
relief  administration. 

1919. — Trade  union  statistics.  See  L.abop.  or- 
ganiz.ation:    loio-igig. 

1919.— Relief  work  done  by  Quakers.  See  In- 
ternatio.nal  relief:   .'American  Friends. 

1919.  —  Internal  reforms.  —  Censorship  abol- 
ished.—Woman  suffrage  granted.  See  Censor- 
ship:i  World  War;  Suffrage,  Woman:  Germany: 
1919. 

1919.— Emigration  problem.  See  Immigration 
AND  E>nGRATiON:    Germany:    1S50-1919. 

1919  (January).  —  Revolution. — Spartacists. — 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg. — "We  come 
now  to  the  Revolution  of  January.  Who  pre- 
pared it?  At  whose  command  was  it  unleashed? 
Who  directed  it?  The  Sparticides  say  that  the 
impulse  to  it  came  from  agents  provocateurs.  The 
Government  needed  riots  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Eichorn,  Ledebour, 
and  all  the  others  who  were  embarrassing  it.  Ebert 
and  Scheidemann  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
Eichorn.  This  move  was  made  to  provoke  the 
working  people,  who  all  wanted  to  have  him  kept 
in  office  as  Prefect  of  Police.  Big  demonstra- 
tions took  place  on  Sunday,  January  sth.  The 
general  strike  was  proclaimed  the  following  day. 
The  manifestations  continued.  Most  of  those 
taking  part  in  them  were  former  soldiers  who  had 
retained  their  arms.  The  bourgeois  newspapers, 
accused  of  misleading  public  opinion  in  order  to 
sustain  the  Majority  Government,  or  even  the 
ancient  regime,  had  exasperated  the  people.  Sud- 
denly their  wrath  was  turned  against  these  news- 
papers. The  offices  of  the  latter  were  seized  and 
barricaded.  It  was  decided  that  they  should  here- 
after appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  people. 
It  was  hoped  that  no  blood  would  flow.  Large 
placards  bore  the  words:  'Brothers,  don't  fire!' 
But  the  agents  provocateurs  interfered.  Shots 
were  heard;  men  fell.  The  situation  remained  con- 
fused during  the  first  half  of  the  week.  But 
Noske  entered  the  Government.  Troojis  flowed 
in.  Machine  guns,  mine  throwers,  and  cannon 
were  put  in  position.  On  Sunday,  the  12th,  the 
Sparticides  realized  that  further  resistance  was 
hopeless.  Those  of  them  in  the  Vorwaerts  build- 
ing sent  six  unarmed  envoys  to  treat  with  the 
besiegers.  These  envoys  were  assassinated  and 
the  massacres  continued.  Liebknecht  was  always 
opposed  to  brute  force.  But  once  carried  away 
by  the  crowd,  he  had  resolved  to  make  one  su- 
preme effort  to  disarm  German  militarism.  That 
militarism  .strangled  the  popular  uprising.  Lieb- 
knecht and  Rosa  Luxemburg  then  took  refuge  in 
a   friendly   house   in   Wilmersdorf,   in   the   western 
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section  of  Berlin.  They  continued  to  see  some 
loyal  friends  there  and  to  publish  Die  Rotlie 
Faline.  On  the  iSth,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  bour- 
geois guard  of  Wilmersdorf  and  the  two  revo- 
lutionaries were  arrested.  Licbknecht  was  taken 
to  a  school-house  in  the  suburb,  whence  his  cap- 
tors asked  for  instructions  from  the  Hotel  Eden. 
This  hotel  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Cavalry 
Corps  of  the  Guard,  which  had  taken  a  very 
prominent  part  in  suppressing  the  Sparticide  re- 
volt. At  nine  o'clock  some  officers  of  the 
bourgeois  guard  of  Wilmersdorf  took  Liebknecht 
in  an  auto  to  the  Hotel  Eden.  Rosa  Luxemburg 
followed  him  half  an  hour  later.  The  two  famous 
revolutionaries  were  never  to  see  each  other  again. 
[Both  were  killed  by  soldiers  the  same  day.]^ 
M.   Berger,  Genhany  after  the  armistice,  pp.  244- 


FRIEDRICH  EBERT 
First  President  of  the  German  Republic 

246. — Again,  in  Berlin,  the  general  strike  of  March 
was  directed  towards  a  realization  of  these  Spar- 
tacist  aims.  It  culminated  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  strikers  by  which 
the  government  recognized  the  soviet  system  by 
undertaking  that  the  workers'  councils  should  be 
an  integral  part  of,  or  incorporated  in,  the  con- 
stitution. "As  yet,  the  scheme  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Scheidemann  Cabinet  and  a  Delegation 
from  the  Berlin  Soviet  (in  which  at  that  time  the 
'Majority'  socialists  were  leading)  exists  only  in 
outline.  It  is  a  promise  that  the  constitution 
shall  recognize,  or  set  up  (i)  Works'  Committees 
representing  all  workers  and  employes  in  every 
factory,  mine,  &c.;  (2)  Industrial  Councils  in  every 
trade  of  the  'Whitley'  type,  to  regulate  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  production,  representing  both 
employers  and  workers.  (3)  Chambers  of  Work, 
representing  employers,  the  professions,  and  the 
workers  of  all  trades  in  delinite  territorial  dis- 
tricts;  and   (4)    Chamber  of  Work  for  the  whole 


German  Realm,  with  a  right  of  suggestion  and 
consultation  on  all  industrial  and  social-political 
legislation." — H.  N.  Brailsford,  Soviet  idea  in  Ger- 
many (New  Republic,  Aug.  6,  igig). — "Another 
serious  crisis  confronted  Ebert  when  the  moderate 
Bavarian  Government  under  Herr  Hoffmann  was 
suddenly  ousted.  Hoffmann  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  running  Bavaria  as  a  semi-independent 
entity,  but  they  show'ed  their  beUef  in  a  centralized 
Germany  by  appealing  to  Ebert  for  help  against 
the  Reds  who  had  ousted  them.  Gustav  Noske, 
Ebert's  Minister  of  Defense,  who  had  suppressed 
the  Spartacan  uprising  in  Berlin  by  the  most  dras- 
tic methods,  took  a  hand  in  the  Bavarian  trouble 
and  acted  with  such  energy  that  the  Bavarian 
Reds  were  soon  crushed  and  Hoffmann  back  in 
Munich." — New  York  Times,  May  18,  igig. — See 
also  Socialism:  1912-1918;  1918-1919:  German 
revolution;   Labor   organizatiox:    1918-1921. 

1919  (January-June). — Election  for  national 
assembly.  —  Prussian  constituent  assembly. — 
Seat  of  new  parliament  at  Weimar. — Election 
of  Freidrich  Ebert  as  president. —  'For  a  moment 
it  seemed  that  Germany  was  about  to  split  into 
pieces  and  sink  down  into  the  chaos  of  ruin  and 
disorder  into  which  Russia  had  just  gone  before 
her.  But  the  strong  and  solid  qualities  of  the 
German  people  reasserted  themselves;  the  disor- 
ders were  suppressed;  the  separatist  movements 
were  checked;  and  in  place  of  the  German  Empire 
there  presently  appeared  a  federation  of  republics 
much  like  the  United  States  of  America,  except 
that  constitution  and  organization  were  socialized, 
less,  indeed,  than  in  Russia,  but  more  thoroughly 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  [See  also  Fed- 
eral government:  Modern.]  In  the  midst  of  na- 
tional disorganization  and  disaster,  liable  for  an 
indemnity  of  vast  and  indelmite  amount,  this  gov- 
ernment maintained  itself  with  increasing  difficulty. 
It  probably  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  Ger- 
man people  for  the  time,  but  it  was  constantly 
threatened  on  the  one  side  by  reactionaries  and 
'  Junkers,  who  hoped  to  see  the  older  forms  soon 
restored,  and  on  the  other  by  radicals  and  'Sparta- 
cides,'  or  extreme  communists,  who  wanted  a  com- 
plete revolution,  more  like  the  one  in  Russia." — 
E.  R.  Turner,  Europe,  pp.  593-594. — A  general 
election  for  the  new  National  Assembly  was  held 
on  January  19,  with  the  following  results: 

German    National    People's    Party     (Con- 
servative)       42 

German  People's  Party   (National  Liberal)   21 

Christian  People's  Party   (Centrist) 88 

German   Democratic  Party    (Bourgeois)...   75 

Majority  Social  Democratic  Party 163 

Independent  Social  Democratic  Party 21 

Others    (mostly   Spartacist) 11 

421 

The  elections  for  the  Prussian  Constituent  As- 
sembly were  held  on  January  26,  with  results 
closely  resembling  those  for  the  National  Assem- 
bly. "It  was  arranged  that  the  new  German  Par- 
liament should  sit  in  Weimar,  not  in  Berlin.  It 
was  thought  that  public  sentiment  would  be  av;;rse 
from  constituting  Berlin  as  the  legislative  capital 
of  the  new  republic,  since  that  city  was  all  .too 
reminiscent  of  the  disastrous  Hohenzollern  regime. 
The  session  was  opened  on  February  6,  and  the 
sitting  was  held  in  the  well-known  National 
Theatre,  this  building  being,  however,  very  imper- 
fectly adapted  for  a  legislature.  ...  On  February 
II,  Friedrich  Ebert,  Socialist  [a  saddler  by  trade], 
was  elected  President  of  Germany  by  the  National 
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Assembly  [by  a  vote  of  277  out  of  397]." — An- 
nual Register,  iqig,  p.  203, — A  cabinet  of  four- 
teen members  was  formed  at  the  same  time,  with 
Philip  Scheidemann,  socialist,  as  premier  and  Count 
von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  as  foreign  minister.  To 
this  government  fell  the  onerous  task  of  extricating 
Germany  from  the  dire  consequences  of  defeat. 

1919  (January-December). — Paris  Conference. 
See  Paris,  Conference  of:   Outline  of  work. 

1919  (May). — Thuringia  republic  formed  by 
merging  of  two  Reuss  principalities.    See  Reuss. 

1919  (May  7). — Peace  terms  of  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  presented  to  the  German 
delegates  at  the  Trianon  Palace  Hotel,  Ver- 
sailles. See  Paris,  Conterence  of;  Versailles, 
Treaty  of. 

1919  (June  28).— Treaty  of  Versailles  signed. 
— Conditions  imposed  on  Germany  by  treaty. 
See  Versailles,   Treaty   of. 

1919  (June). — Scuttling  of  German  warships 
at  Scapa  Flow.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:   XI.   Devastation:    d. 

1919  (June-July).— German  attitude  toward 
peace  terms. — Fall  of  Scheidemann  cabinet. — 
New  ministry  under  Bauer. — When  the  terms  of 
peace  dictated  by  the  Allies  became  known  to 
the  German  people  a  wave  of  consternation  swept 
over  the  country.  The  heavy  losses  in  colonial 
and  national  territory,  plus  the  vast  sums  claimed 
as  reparations  for  damage  committed  during  the 
war,  were  regarded  as  an  excessive  and  vindictive 
penalty  and  totally  at  variance  with  the  promises 
held  out  by  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 
The  following  statements  by  representative  Ger- 
mans reflect  the  public  attitude:  "Prince  Lich- 
nowsky:  'I  am  from  Upper  Silesia,  and  I  assure 
you  that  we  are  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
question  of  detaching  us  from  Germany.  The 
population*  there  is  Polish  in  part ;  but  all  the 
cities,  all  the  estates,  and  all  the  intellectuals  are 
German.  We  have  been  separated  from  Poland 
since  1163,  and  we  would  be  ruined  if  we  should 
now  be  cut  off  from  the  German  market.  I  have 
proposed  a  compromise — that  the  Allies  renounce 
the  Pan-Polish  program  and  that  we  abandon  the 
Pan-German  program.  There  are  no  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  geographical  reasons  which  would  justify 
our  union  with  German  Austria.  We  have  no 
need  of  aggrandizement.  I  was  against  annexa- 
tions during  the  war;  I  am  still  more  against  them 
now.'  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  then  minister  of 
foreign  affairs:  'Peace  will  depend  on  the  terms 
which  are  offered  to  us.  Germany  seeks  a  peace 
of  justice.  At  this  moment  she  has  no  idea  of  re- 
venge, or  if  such  an  idea  exists,  it  exists  only  in 
the  minds  of  a  very  small  minority.  But  if  the  En- 
tente— and  particularly  France — pursues  the  policy 
to  which  it  is  committing  itself  more  and  more, 
the  idea  of  revenge  will  be  born  again  and  will 
never  die.'  Karl  Helfferich,  former  minister  of  finance 
and  vice-chancellor:  'The  Diet  formulated  in  July, 
1917,  a  proposal  for  peace  without  annexations  or 
indemnities.  .  .  .  Our  enemies  don't  show  the  same 
moderation.  France  is  going  to  annex  .Msace- 
Lorraine.  I  don't  believe  that  that  separation 
will  be  final.  A  French  Alsace,  with  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  its  population  not  understanding  French, 
is  nonsense.  ...  In  any  case,  I  don't  believe  in 
either  the  extermination  or  the  enslavement  of  the 
German  people.  We  must  always  be  taken  into 
account.' " — M.  Berger,  Germany  after  the  armis- 
tice, pp.  iq,  28,  112-114. — Chancellor  Bauer:  "The 
attitude  of  the  German  people  and  the  Government 
is  that  they  are  determined  to  keep  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  however  hard  it  may  be.  They  desire 
no  policy  of  revenge,  they  wish  to  work.     They 
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will  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  Treaty  paragraph  by 
paragraph  with  the  most  conscientious  loyalty. 
But  they  expect  that  the  Entente  will  deal  fairly 
with  them  and  make  abatements  In  the  Treaty  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  in  its  present  form.  For  it  must  be  made 
clear  that,  if  Germany  is  to  fulfill  the  Treaty 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter,  in  the  man- 
ner the  conditions  of  the  armistice  were  applied,  it 
will  mean  not  the  commencement  of  a  state  of 
peace,  but  the  continuation  of  war  by  political 
means." — Political  review  in  Review  oj  the  Foreign 
Press  (Economic  Review,  Jan.  30,  1020). — When  it 
was  clear  that  the  Allies  would  insist  that  the  Ger- 
mans sign  the  treaty  with  very  little  change,  the 
entire  Scheidemann  cabinet  fell  and  Count  Brock- 
dorf-Rantzau  resigned.  President  Ebcrt  called  upon 
Bauer,  a  well-known  majority  Socialist,  to  form  a 
new  ministry  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  June 
21.  In  this  as  in  the  preceding  cabinet  Gustav 
Noske  was  minister  of  defense.  "On  July  q  the 
government  introduced  into  the  National  assembly 
a  bill  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty,  and  it  was  passed 
through  all  stages  with  great  rapidity.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  peace  having  been  disposed  of,  the  Na- 
tional as.sembly  turned  to  the  more  congenial  task 
of  drawing  up  a  permanent  constitution  for  Ger- 
many."— .innunl    Register,    iqiq,    pp.    202,    2oq. 

1919  (July). — Education,  civil  service  reform 
and  the  high  court  of  justice  under  the  Repub- 
lican constitution.  See  Education:  Modern  de- 
velopments: 20th  century:  General:  Germany:  Un- 
der the  republic;  Civil  service  reform:  Germany; 
Courts:  Germany:  Under  the  Republican  consti- 
tution. 

1919  (July-August). — Constitution  adopted. — 
Dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly. — 
"After  months  of  debate  the  new  German  Consti- 
tution, largely  the  work  of  Professor  Hugo  Preuss, 
[minister  of  home  affairs  in  Scheidemann's  cabinet] 
was  finally  adopted  on  July  31  and  became  effec- 
tive by  executive  order  on  August  11,  iqiq,  with- 
out being  submitted  to  popular  referendum.  ,  .  . 
On  August  21,  President  Ebert  was  formally  sworn 
into  office  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly  as  such  dissolved." — E.  D. 
Graper  and  H.  J.  Carman,  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, iq2o.  Supplement: — See  also  Germany,  Con- 
stitution of  the   REPLrBLIC. 

1919  (August-November). —  Political  prob- 
lems.—  Disturbances  by  radicals  and  monar- 
chists.—  Financial  legislation.  —  New  taxation 
laws. — "Throughout  the  year  the  government  has 
been  confronted  by  serious  political  and  economic 
problems.  During  the  autumn  a  remarkable  indus- 
trial revival  swept  over  the  nation ;  longer  work- 
ing hours  were  agreed  to,  either  voluntarily  or 
otherwise,  and  thus  production  was  greatly  in- 
creased despite  the  severe  handicap  caused  by  short- 
age of  coal  and  raw  material.  To  relieve  the  coal 
situation  all  railway  passenger  transportation  was 
officially  suspended  from  November  4  to  15.  Con- 
siderable anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  government 
on  the  approach  of  the  anniversarj'  of  the  revolu- 
tion, November  q,  when  radical  outbreaks  were 
feared.  Due  to  the  drastic  precautionary  measures 
taken  by  Herr  Noske,  Minister  of  Defence,  a  gen- 
eral strike,  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  Berlin, 
failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose;  cold  weather,  a 
heavy  snowfall  and  the  temporary  suspension  of 
railway  passenger  service  also  helped  to  paralyze 
the  plans  of  the  extremists.  The  government  was 
equally  annoyed  by  the  monarchists;  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Pan-German  League,  a  reactionary 
organization,  held  in  Berlin  on  August  31,  a  re- 
turn  to  monarchy  was  strongly  advocated.     The 
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visit  of  General  von  Hindenburg  to  Berlin  during 
the  first  part  of  November  was  made  the  occasion 
for  monarchist  demonstrations,  and  the  parties  of 
the  Left  were  sufficiently  alarmed  to  issue  warn- 
ing that  the  commonwealth  was  in  danger.  In  this 
connection  the  Ministry  of  Education  began  an 
investigation  of  the  Nationalists  Youth  League,  the 
organizers  of  which  were  alleged  to  be  monarch- 
ists who  were  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  boys  of 
Germany  with  monarchist  propaganda  for  a  war  of 
revenge.  In  financial  matters  the  government  suc- 
cessfully secured  the  passage  of  important  legisla- 
tion. The  parallel  forms  of  taxation  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  old  regime  were  replaced  by  a 
single  national  income  tax  and  a  single  property 
tax;  out  of  the  money  thus  raised  the  whole  ex- 
penditure of  the  commonwealth,  federal,  state  and 
municipal,  will  be  defrayed.  The  new  regulation 
defines  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each  in- 
dividual. Under  the  old  system  incomes  above 
Qoo  marks  were  taxed  without  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  taxpayer's  family;  under  the 
new  arrangement  incomes  below  1,000  marks  are 
free  from  taxation,  and  an  exemption  of  500 
marks  is  allowed  for  the  first  dependent  and  300 
marks  for  each  additional  dependent  thereafter. 
The  measure  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Na- 
tionalists."— E.  D.  Graper  and  H.  J.  Carman,  Po- 
litical Science  Quarterly,  1920,  Supplement,  p.  116. 

1919  (September). — United  States  Senate  re- 
jects treaty  and  adopts  "Lodge  reservations." 
See  U.  S.  A.;    igig   (September-November). 

1919  (December). — Congress  of  Independent 
Socialists. — Communist  party  formed. — "An  im- 
portant Congress  of  the  Independent  Socialists,  held 
at  Leipsig  during  the  first  week  in  December,  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  The  proposal  for  union 
of  the  two  socialist  parties,  which  had  been  agi- 
tated for  some  time  by  Herr  Scheideraann,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Independents." — E.  D.  Graper  and 
H.  J.  Carman,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  1920, 
Supplement. — "The  Spartacides,  about  the  end  of 
December,  [had]  held  a  congress,  in  the  course  of 
which,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Independent  Socialist,  they  organized  the  Com- 
munist Party." — M,  Berger,  Germany  after  the 
armistice,  p.  243.— See  also  below:  1922  (Septem- 
ber-November) . 

1919-1920. —  Question  of  socialization  of  in- 
dustries.— "The  controversy  over  the  socialization 
of  industry  in  Germany  began  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  revolution,  and  shows  no  signs  as  yet  of  be- 
ing settled.  ...  A  memorandum  on  socialization  by 
Herr  Wissell,  ex-minister  for  economics,  is  'inter- 
esting as  indicating  the  tendencies  of  thought  with 
regard  to  the  future  economic  system  in  Germany. 
.  .  .  The  advanced  policy  of  expropriation  pro- 
posed in  Section  VII  ...  is  the  type  of  socializa- 
tion now  popular  in  Germany,  and  consists  in  the 
buying  up  of  the  financial  interests,  but  not  of  the 
management  of  industrial  concerns'" — Germany: 
State  control  of  industry  (International  Review, 
Sept.,  1919,  p.  118). — The  proposal  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  government.  "About  the  end  of 
March  the  report  of  the  Government  Commission 
on  Socialisation  was  issued  .  .  .  with  recommen- 
dations against  the  direct  state  ownership  of  in- 
dustry, and  in  favor  of  governmentally  con- 
trolled but  internally  self-governing  syndi- 
cates. .  .  .  [Its]  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  coal  industry  are  of  peculiar  inter- 
est. .  .  .  The  government  has  not  yet  put 
the  plan  into  practice;  but  has  gone  some  dis- 
tance in  this  direction  by  taking  over  control  of  the 
coal  industry,  fixing  prices,  and  giving  representa- 
tion to  workers  and  consumers  on  the  managerial 


committee." — M.  Booth,  Social  reconstruction  in 
Germany,  p.  35. — The  tendency  towards  combi- 
nation and  concentration  of  capital  had  become 
very  pronounced. .  As  long  agp  as  1904  "two  .  .  , 
immense  combinations  had  been  formed  in  the  dye- 
stuff  industry,  each  including  three  of  the  largest 
six  houses.  ...  In  1916  the  two  pre-existing  car- 
tels were  combined  with  .  .  .  various  smaller  com- 
panies is  one  gigantic  cartel  representing  a  na- 
tionalization of  the  entire  German  dye  and  pharma- 
ceutical industry."— i?f/)or(  of  the  alien  property 
custodian  on  llie  chemical  industry  (Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Apr.,  1919). 
— See  also  Trusts:  Germany:  1920. — "The  war, 
as  would  naturally  be  expected,  greatly  accelerated 
the  already  prevailing  tendency  towards  collectiv- 
ism in  Germany.  According  to  the  latest  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  A.  Midler,  issued,  in  Janu- 
ary 1919,  'many  of  the  most  comprehensive  steps 
taken  in  the  direction  of  collectivist  organization 
have  proved  so  useful  that  their  abandonment  is 
not  contemplated.'  " — M.  Booth,  Social  reconstruc- 
tion in  Germany,  p.  7. — "As  indicative  of  the 
community  co-operative  movement  which  has  de- 
veloped in  late  years  in  Germany,  the  German 
press  calls  attention  to  the  organization  of  a 
society  among  thirty-five  towns  in  Thuringia  for 
the  purchase  and  development  of  peat  beds  lying 
in  the  Weser  basin,  south  of  Bremen.  These 
peat  beds  will  be  developed  as  a  source  of  fuel 
supply  for  the  towns  in  the  association." — Com- 
merce Reports,  Apr.  17,  1920. — -"One  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  in  Germany  was  to  open  up  an 
immense  field  for  social  experiment.  .  .  .  There 
was  often  a  very  close  co-operation  between  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  various  local  bodies,  such  as 
trades-unions,  churches,  chambers  of  commerce, 
building  societies,  credit  banks,  etc.  In  this  way 
the  importance  of  the  municipality  as  ^  focus  of 
social  effort  and  organization  received  a  very 
powerful  impetus.  .  .  .  The  principle  throughout 
was  to  call  forth  local  effort  by  means  of  a  policy 
of  decentralization.  This  applied  to  the  whole 
sphere  of  relief  work  and  social  organization  for 
'welfare'  purposes.  The  various  cities  and  dis- 
tricts elaborated  quite  different  methods  for  deal- 
ing, for  example,  with  unemployment,  housing, 
credit  and  the  provision  of  coal  and  clothing.  .  .  . 
Even  before  the  war,  as  is  well-known,  Germany 
had  made  long  strides  in  the  direction  of  the 
collectivist  type  of  social  life ;  and  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  these  developments  is  that  they  con- 
stitute another  and  most  decisive  stage  in  the 
same  movement." — M.  Booth,  Social  reconstruction 
in  Germany,  pp.  7-9. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Dawson,  What  is  wrong  with 
Germany? — Idem,  Municipal  life  and  government 
in  Germany. 

1919-1920. — Economic  difficulties. — Reduction 
of  productivity.  —  Unemployment.  —  Underfeed- 
ing.— Population  question. — Financial  situation. 
— Germany  suffered  severely  financially,  indus- 
trially, and  economically  from  the  war  and  its 
aftermath.  The  nation's  phenomenal  growth  in- 
dustrially had  been  inextricably  bound  up  with 
her  expanding  commercialism  abroad,  and  was  de- 
pendent on  her  production  of  iron  and  coal.  The 
ores  from  Lorraine  and  the  Saar  basin,  the  Silesian 
coalfields  with  their  related  industries,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  country,  were 
taken  from  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  deprivation  of  her  colonies  closed 
many  of  her  commercial  establishments  abroad  and 
rendered  the  progress  of  foreign  trade  difficult. 
Depreciation  in  the  value  of  fixed  capital  in  the 
form  of  plants,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  and  docks, 
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was  consequently  very  great.  The  same  post  war 
depression  was  seen  in  agricultural  sections  where 
only  one-third  of  the  live  stock  was  left,  and  lack 
of  labor  and  fertilizers  had  reduced  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  by  a  quarter.  "The  labour  situa- 
tion is  desperate.  The  number  of  unemployed  in 
Berlin  is  between  220,000  and  270,000.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  many  factories  are  retaining  full  staffs 
although  they  have  not  employment  for  them. 
Industr>'  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Capital 
reserves  are  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  greatly  increased  wages  for  which 
the  output  offers  a  diminished  return." — M.  Booth, 
Social  reconstruction  in  Germany,  p.  32-33. — "The 
energy  and  efficiency  of  the  German  working 
classes  [were  said  to]  .  .  .  have  been  terribly  un- 
dermined by  underfeeding.  This  underfeeding  .  .  . 
cannot  be  remedied  so  long  as  Germany,  by  virtue 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  is  compelled  to  supply  goods 
and  perform  services  gratis  or  at  prices  far  below 
those  obtaining  in  the  world's  markets,  while  she 
has  to  pay  high  prices  for  indispensable  neces- 
saries, foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from  abroad." 
— Underfeeding  in  Germany  (Economic  Review, 
Nov.  12,  ig20). — According  to  reports  by  British 
officers  sent  on  special  missions  of  investigation  to 
Germany  in  igig,  the  general  impression  conveyed 
is  that  the  food  situation  is  very  serious;  that 
the  establishment  of  stable  conditions  of  govern- 
ment depends  upon  an  immediate  supply  of  food 
and  raw  materials  and  that  the  Bolshevist  danger 
is  by  no  means  imaginary.  "Underfeeding  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  working  classes,  but  is 
even  worse  among  the  middle  classes,  who  send 
their  children  to  the  middle  schools,  and  is  nearly 
as  marked  in  the  high  schools.  The  terrible  depre- 
ciation of  money  and  the  increased  price  of  neces- 
saries have  caused  distress  to  be  specially  rife 
among  the  classes  dependent  on  a  moderate  in- 
come from  investments.  Among  these  classes,  espe- 
cially among  widows  and  elderly  persons,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  mortality  due 
to  underfeeding,  and  its  consequent  reduction  of 
capacity  to  resist  disease." — Ibid. — According  to  a 
report  of  the  Copenhagen  Society  fqr  investigation 
of  social  effects  of  the  war,  issued  in  March, 
igiQ,  "The  German  people  suffered  by  diminution 
in  births  and  increase  of  mortality  a  total  loss  of 
approximately  5,600,000  souls.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants has  sunk  from  67,800,000  [in  1914]  to 
about  65,100,000;  of  these  33,900,000  are  females 
and  only  31,200.00  males.  .  .  .  [In  1910,  the  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  32,000,000 
females  and  31,075,000  males.]  The  health  condi- 
tions of  the  population  have  deteriorated  im- 
mensely through  want  of  food  and  over-work. 
The  poorer  hard-working  sections  of  the  people 
have  suffered  the  most." — War  and  population  of 
Germany   (Living  Age,  Aug.  23,  rqig). 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Dawson,  Industrialism  in  Ger- 
many.— Idem,   Germany   and  the   Germans. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
of  July  2,  Dr.  Wirth,  finance  minister,  pictured 
Germany's  past  and  present  financial  situation  as 
follows:  "A  close  observation  shows  that  our 
financial  system  has  passed  through  three  stages 
of  development.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
we  had  reached  the  zenith  of  our  economic  de- 
velopment, stocks  of  goods  and  raw  materials,  in 
fact  a  wealth  of  substantive  values,  were  at  our 
disposal.  At  that  time  it  was  possible  to  trans- 
form an  extraordinary  amount  of  actual  capital 
into  paper  war  loan  capital.  That  was  the  period 
when  our  loan  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  po- 
litical economy  stood  upon  the  broadest  basis 
and  when   we  had  not   overtaxed  ourselves  either 


financially  or  economically.  .  .  .  With  the  year 
191 7  began  the  second  phase  of  our  financial  em- 
barrassment. It  was  then  that  the  physical,  ma- 
terial and  financial  resources  of  the  nation  began 
to  be  sapped.  The  war  became  more  expensive, 
and  prices,  already  high,  increased.  Economic 
impoverishment  set  in  and  increased  month  to 
month.  In  the  development  of  the  national 
finances  this  over-straining  of  our  strength  was 
manifested  by  the  discrepancy  between  current 
revenue  and  current  expenditure.  .  .  .  And  then 
came  the  collapse,  both  military  and  political. 
With  it  the  critical  position  of  our  finances  en- 
tered upon  its  third  stage.  The  disquieting  in- 
crease of  the  floating  debts  commenced;  it  was 
unavoidable,  for  on  the  one  hand  the  Common- 
wealth lacked  rich  sources  of  taxation  and  lacked 
the  basis  of  taking  up  firm  loans,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  faced  with  vast  expenditure 
as  the  aftermath  and  consequence  of  the  war.  The 
liquidation  of  the  war  cost  month  by  month  mil- 
Hards  of  marks  and  will  also  absorb  still  larger 
sums.  In  addition,  there  is  the  expenditure  for  a 
terribly  hard  peace.  We  must  also  add  the  sums 
required  for  cheapening  foodstuffs  and  for  other 
social  and  economic  objects.  The  collapse  of  our 
currency  has  aided,  in  a  manner  absolutely  un- 
canny, in  increasing  our  expenditure." — Germany's 
position    (Economic   Review,  July   g,   ig2o). 

1919-1920.  —  Post-war  tariS'  changes.  See 
Tariff:    i9i9-ig2o:    Germany. 

1919-1920. — Housing  problem.  See  Housing: 
Germany. 

1920. — Economic  conditions. — Nationalization 
of  railroads. — New  trusts  formed. — Labor  or- 
ganizations.— Social  legislation.  See  Railroads: 
igio-ig2o;  Trusts:  Germany:  1920;  Labor  or- 
ganization: I9i8-ig2i;  Charities:  Germany: 
ig20-i92i. 

1920.  —  Peace  with  China.  —  Relinquishes 
claims  to  Shantung.  See  China:  1919-1920; 
U.  S.  A.:   1919-1920. 

1920. — United  States  rejects  peace  treaty.  See 
U.S.A.:   1920:   Final  rejection,  etc. 

1920. — Armament  and  reparations  considered 
at  Spa  conference.    See  Spa,  Conference  of. 

1920  (January). — A  dismembered  empire. — 
Recurrence  of  Spartacist  outbreaks. — The  Ger- 
man Republic  at  the  beginning  of  ig20  presented 
an  eloquent  object  lesson  illustrating  the  bitter 
consequences  of  defeat  in  war.  The  quondam 
powerful,  united  empire  had  been  shorn  of  valu- 
able territories  which  had  been  originally  annexed 
by  war  and  now  detached  again  through  the  same 
medium.  Alsace-Lorraine  had  reverted  to  France; 
large  districts  in  West  Prussia,  Posen  and  Silesia 
had  been  awarded  to  Poland  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Allies;  the  port  of  Danzig  was  now  an  inde- 
pendent state;  the  fate  of  Memel,  once  the  ex- 
treme eastern  outpost,  awaited  the  decision  of  the 
conquerors,  who  awarded  it  to  Lithuania  in  ig23; 
a  part  of  Silesia  was  promised  to  the  new  state 
of  Czecho-Slovakia ;  the  rich-  valley  of  the  Saar 
was  provisionally  taken  away  with  the  proviso  of 
a  referendum  to  be  taken  fifteen  years  later  to 
determine  its  allegiance.  Other  regions  were  left 
to  decide  by  plebiscite  whether  the  inhabitants 
preferred  to  remain  German  or  cast  in  their  lot 
with  other  states.  "The  second  week  in  January 
saw  a  serious  Communist  upheaval  in  Berlin.  The 
Government  was  not  unprepared,  and  had  repeat- 
edly warned  the  public  through  the  Press  that  it 
would  not  shrink  from  meeting  violence  with  vio- 
lence. On  January  13,  the  day  when  Parliament 
reassembled  to  discuss  the  Works'  Councils  Bill, 
there  were   nevertheless  revolutionary  demonstra- 
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tions  in  Berlin  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Frei- 
heit  and  the  Rote  Fahne.  Large  crowds  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  Reichstas,  and  the  more  rowdy 
elements  among  them  tried  to  storm  the  Reichstag 
building.  The  Civic  Guards  when  it  was  almost 
too  late  opened  fire  on  them  with  machine-guns 
and  rifles,  and  there  were  some  150  casualties  be- 
fore the  Konigsplatz  was  cleared.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  Berlin  and  Northern  Germany.  The 
Government,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statements 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Herr  Heine,  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  both  of  them  Socialists, 
took  a  verv  grave  view  of  the  danger  they  had 
been  m"— Review  of  the  Foreign  Press  (Economic 
Review,  Jan.  30,  1Q20). 

1920    (March-April).— Counter    revolution.— 
Kapp's  coup  d'etat.— Fall  of  the  Bauer  minis- 
try.—Uprisings    in    the    Ruhr    district.— French 
occupation  of  Frankfort.— German  protest.— "A 
counter-revolutionary  movement,  under  the  leader- 
ship of   Dr.  Wolfgang   von   Kapp   and   apparently 
backed  by   all   monarchist   sympathizers,  including 
the  powerful  Pomeranian   Land  League,  took  the 
government  by  surprise  when  on  March  13,  troops 
under  General  von  Liittwitz  marched  into  Berlin, 
took   possession    of    all    the    public    buildings    and 
chief  strategic  points  of  the  city  and  caused  Presi- 
dent  Ebert   and   the   government  to   flee,   first   to 
Dresden  and  later  to  Stuttgart.    Throughout  North 
Germany   the  government   troops   refused  to  fight 
against  the  rebels;  South  and  West  Germany,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  declared 
themselves   hostile   to   the   movement.     Dr.   Kapp 
proclaimed   himself  'Imperial   Chancellor'   and   ap- 
pointed   Baron    von    Liittwitz    as    commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.    Unable  to  deal  with  the  passive 
resistance   of   a   general   strike   called   by   the   So- 
cialists,   the    revolutionists    in    numerous    soothing 
proclamations    sought    to    gain    the    confidence    of 
the   people.     Their   protestations    made    little    im- 
pression, and  by  March  15  the  coup  had  failed.    In 
its  wake  came  a  political  upheaval,  for  when  the 
Bauer    ministry    returned    to    Berlin    it    found    its 
prestige   gone,   and   attempts   of   the   extremists  to 
browbeat  the  country  into  Sovietism,  coupled  with 
armed  resistance  of  workmen  in  the  Ruhr  district, 
brought  about  its  fall.     Contributing  to  its  over- 
throw was  its  inability   to   meet   the  terms  of  an 
ultimatum  of  the  trade  unions,  demanding,  among 
other    things,    selection    by    them    of    members    of 
the  cabinet,   a   decisive  voice   in   drafting   all   new 
legislation,  disarmament  and  punishment  of  all  per- 
sons implicated  in   the  coup  d'etat.     After  vainly 
striving  to  remodel  his  cabinet  to  suit  the  impor- 
tunities of  those  arrayed  against  him,  Herr  Bauer 
resigned,    and    upon    the    invitation    of    President 
Ebert,  Hermann  Miiller,  Socialist,  became  the  third 
chancellor  of  the' Republic   [with  Herr  Gessler  as 
minister   of    defence].     The   first   serious   problem 
which    the    new   government    faced   was   the   sup- 
pression of  Communist  uprisings  in  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict, where  a  Red  army  had  been  organized.   After 
methods   of   persuasion   had   failed,   troops    [under 
General  von  Walter  at  Miinster]  were  despatched 
into  the  valley,  which  lies  within  the  neutral  zone 
fixed    by    the    treaty;    this    action    caused    grave 
concern  in  Paris,  and  on  April  6,  General  Dongou- 
lette  [at  the  head  of  French  troops]  marched  into 
Frankfort  and  Darmstadt;   Homburg,  Hanau  and 
Dieburg    also    were    occupied.      [These    places    are 
not  in  the  Ruhr  valley  and  there  was.no  encounter 
with  the  Germans]     By  the  middle  of  April  law 
and  order  had  been  restored,  although  unrest  con- 
tinued."—E.  D.  Graper  and  H.  J.  Carman,  Polit- 
ical   Science     Quarterly,     1920,    Supplement,    pp. 


117-118.  —  The  German  government  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  French  army  in  the 
following  note:  "It  cannot  possibly  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  pre- 
vent Germany  from  restoring  order  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  part  of  its  territory  most  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  bands  of  robbers.  The  move- 
ment in  the  Ruhr  region,  if  it  had  not  been  quickly 
opposed,  would  have  shaken  the  republic  to  its 
foundations,  both  politically  and  economically. 
The  German  Government  would  have  acted  inex- 
cusably if  it  had  waited  longer  in  the  optimistic 
hope  that  the  insurgent  movement  in  the  Ruhr 
district  would  end  without  military  intervention, 
and  events  so  far  have  shown  that  it  was  right. 
Everywhere  that  the  troops  arrived  the  movement 
quickly  collapsed,  and  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
Allies  that  the  very  entry  of  the  troops  would 
make  the  disturbances  worse  and  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  most  important  industrial  works  has 
up  to  the  present  not  proved  justified.  The  note 
points  out  that  alleged  violations  of  the  treaty 
must,  under  the  terms  of  that  instrument,  be  re- 
dressed by  all  the  signatories  on  the  allied  side, 
and  not  by  a  single  one,  acting  independently.  The 
idea  that  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  the  region 
could  in  any  way  involve  a  menace  to  France 
is  so  absurd  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  refuted," 
the  note  continues,  "and  it  may  therefore  be 
maintained  with  the  fullest  conviction  on  Ger- 
many's part  that  there  is  here  no  intentional  vio- 
lation of  the  Peace  Treaty  which  could  make  the 
German  Government  responsible  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Peace  Treaty.  Even  if  such  a  violation  had 
been  committed,  the  military  act  of  violence  now 
committed  by  the  French  Government  would  not 
be  justified." 

1920  (June). — General  election  result. — Kon- 
stantine  Fehrenbach  appointed  chancellor. — 
"General  elections,  postponement  of  which  un- 
doubtedly had  hastened  the  Kapp  revolt,  were  held 
on  June  6.  ...  At  the  elections,  which  were  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation 
and  in  accordance  with  the  new  franchise  bill  pro- 
viding for  ope  member  for  every  60,000  votes 
polled,  more  than  25,000,000  votes  were  cast  and 
460  Reichstag  members  were  chosen.  ...  On  June 
8.  the  government  of  Herr  Miiller  tendered  its 
resignation,  but  President  Ebert  requested  it  to 
remain  in  office  provisionally.  A  few  days  later 
Konstantine  Fehrenbach,  former  president  of  the 
Reichstag,  was  called  to  the  chancellorship.  After 
having  selected  a  cabinet  which  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Majority  socialists,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry  chosen  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic,  Democratic  and  Peo- 
ple's parties"— E.  D.  Graper  and  H.  J.  Carman, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  1020,  Supplement,  pp. 
ii8-iiq. — Dr.  Walter  Simons  became  foreign  min- 
ister, Dr.  Wirth,  minister  of  finance,  and  Gessler 
remained  as  minister  of  defence.  The  outstanding 
problem  before  the  new  government  was  the  set- 
tling of  the  reparations  question  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  as  modified  in  con- 
ferences at  Spa  and  London  with  the  Allied  Su- 
preme Council. 

1921. — Question  of  war  responsibility.  See 
World  W.ir:  Diplomatic  background:  71;  76;  77; 

78. 

1921. — World  War  effects  on  shipping.  See 
Commerce:   Commercial  Age^:    1014-1021. 

1921. — Upper  Silesian  complications. — Ger- 
man plebiscite  victory. — Accusations  of  Polish 
outrages.  — Germano-Polish  Convention  (April 
21).  See  Poland:  192 i:  Upper  Silesian  compli- 
cations; Peace  treaty;  Silesia:   1919-1921. 
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1921. — Child   welfare    court    of    Munich. 
Child  welfare  legislation:   1899-1921. 

1921  (March).  —  Diisseldorf,  Ruhrort  and 
Duisburg  occupied  by  England,  France  and 
Belgium.     See  France:   1921   (March  8). 

1921  (April).— Appeals  to  United  States  for 
mediation  on  reparations. — Replies.  See  U.S.A.: 
1921    (."Vpril-May ) :    German   appeal. 

1921  (April). — Death  of  ex-empress  in  exile. 
— "The  ex-Empress  .Augusta  Victoria  died  at  the 
Castle  of  Doom  [in  Holland]  at  6.15  this  mornins 
[April  11].  .  .  .  The  ex-Empress  had  lived  at 
Doom  for  about  a  year.  Only  very  rarely  did 
she  enter  the  village  for  a  short  walk  and  since 
her  illness  she  never  left  the  Castle  grounds.  .  .  . 
The  Nieuwe  Rotterdainsche  Coiirant  remarks: — 
'The  Republican  form  of  government  has  not  so 
far  taken  root  in  Germany  that  a  great  part  of 
the  German  people  should  not  mourn  for  its  last 
Empress  who  was,  at  the  height  of  her  power, 
revered  as  an  example  of  the  German  housewife 
who  only  minded  the  three  K's — Kirche,  Kinder, 
Kiiche'  (Church,  Children,  Kitchen).  The  Vater- 
land  says: — 'She  was  a  pious  woman,  the  centre  of 
the  Orthodox  Protestant  Church  life,' — Augusta 
Victoria  Frederica  Feodora  Jenny,  Princess  of 
Schleswig-Holstcin,  was  born  on  October  22,  1858, 
and  married  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  [Wil- 
liam II]  on  February  27.  1881,  seven  years  before 
he  became  Emperor.  The  Emperor  was  particu- 
larly concerned  to  exhibit  his  wife  in  the  character 
of  Landesmutler.  .  .  .  She  bore  her  husband  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  she  lived  to 
see  married,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had 
nearly  a  score  of  grandchildren." — The  Times 
(London),  .Apr.   12,   1021. 

1921  (May). — Trade  agreement  with  Russia. 
See  Russia:  1920-1921:  Difficulties  of  establishing 
peace,  etc. 

1921  (May-June). — Acceptance  by  Germany 
of  Allied  reparations  demand. — Summary  of 
obligations. — First  payment. — Trade  unionists 
oppose  German  labor  in  devastated  areas. — Re- 
striction of  German  export  trade. — Dilatory 
procedure  with  war  offenders. — In  reply  to  an 
Allied  ultimatum  presented  on  May  6,  accompanied 
by  threats  of  French  military  action,  Germany 
agreed  on  May  11  to  pay  a  total  of  $33,000,000,000 
for  damages  committed  by  German  troops  during 
the  war.  This  concession  was  made  by  the  new 
chancellor.  Wirth.  who  had  succeeded  Fchrenbach. 
The  Allied  premiers  drew  up  the  terms  in  London 
and  presented  them  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum. 
with  the  proviso  attached  that  if  thcv  were  not 
unreservedly  accepted  by  May  12  the  French,  sup- 
ported by  Allied  troops,  would  occupy  the  Ruhr 
district  and  hold  the  same  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  fulfilment  of  Germany's  reparation  debt. 
French  troops  were  moved  into  the  Rhine  district 
and  concentrated  upon  Ruhrort.  At  the  l.nst  mo- 
ment Germany  yielded.  "The  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance by  Germany  of  the  Allied  demands  as 
set  forth  in  the  ultimatum  .  .  .  entails  the  dis- 
charge  of   the   following   obligations: — 

"June  I. — ^Payment  of  one  milliard  gold  marks 
[£50,000,000]. 

"June  30. — Disarmament. 

"July  I. — Delivery  to  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion of  bonds  for  12  milliards  gold  marks  [f6oo,- 
000,000]. 

"July  15. — First  quarterly  payment  of  the  annual 
sum  of  two  milliard  gold  marks  [£100,000,000]. 

"August  15. — First  quarterly  payment  of  the 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  German  ex- 
ports, 


"October  r 5. —Second  quarterly  payment  of  the 
annual  sum  of  two   milliard  gold   marks. 

"November  i.— Delivery  to  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission of  bonds  for  thirty-eight  milliards  gold 
marks  [£1,900,000,000].  Also  bonds  without  cou- 
pons attached  for  eighty-two  milliards  gold  marks 
[£4,100,000,000]. 

"November  15.— Second  quarterly  payment  of  the 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  value  ol  German  ex- 
ports."— The  Statist,  May  14,  1921. — "The  Ger- 
man Government,  through  the  agency  of  four  New 
York  banks,  .  .  .  transferred  .  .  .  $45,733,000  to 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  respect  of  the 
first  instalment  of  its  liability  to  the  Allies  under 
the  Reparations  agreement.  This  payment  .  . 
was  not  made  in  gold.  .  .  .  The  sum  mentioned 
forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  amount  for 
which  Germany  was  liable  to  the  Reparations 
Commission  before  June  i.  Under  the  agreement 
this  was  to  be  one  milliard  gold  marks,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  £47,850,000  (gold),  or 
232,800,000  United  States  dollars."— /bid.,  June  4, 
1 92 1. — "The  Allied  reparations  bill  against  Ger- 
many totals  £6,750  million.  How  to  receive  this 
without  injury  to  ourselves  [Great  Britain]  is  a 
big  problem  for  us,  and  the  United  States  is  in 
an  equally  awkward  dilemma  as  regards  her  for- 
eign creditors.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after 
the  War  it  was  proposed  to  employ  German  labour 
on  a  large  scale  to  reconstruct  the  devastated  areas 
in  France  and  Belgium,  but  the  scheme  fell  through 
because  unemployment  and  strong  trade-union 
opposition  were  feared.  The  Treaty  provided  an 
alternative  means  of  ensuring  reparation  by  giving 
the  .Allies  an  option  on  German  machinery  and 
reconstruction  materials  of  every  kind  for  ap- 
proximately two  years.  This  clause  was  for  vari- 
ous reasons  not  availed  of.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  ships,  neither  our  own  nor  the  French  markets 
were  able  to  absorb  all  the  surrendered  ves.sels, 
and  the  consequent  depression  in  price  enabled 
very  cheap  purchases  of  tonnage  to  be  made.  .  .  . 
The  use  of  German  labour  outside  Germany  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Allies,  as  well  as  the  products 
of  German  labour  working  within  the  country." — 
Ibid.,  June  18,  1921. — .All  the  Allies  "are  busy  in 
devising  various  means  of  stifling  the  German  ex- 
port trade  in  order  to  protect  their  own  industries. 
Similarly,  the  United  States  desires  an  attempt 
to  be  made  by  debtor  nations  of  Europe  to  meet 
the  obligations  contracted  by  them  during  and 
since  the  War,  while  at  the  same  time  proposing 
to  raise  its  already  high  tariff  on  imports.  The 
two  policies  are  at  variance,  but  a  judicious  recon- 
ciliation is  possible  without  injuring  the  internal 
condition  of  the  recipient  countries  or  permanently 
crippling  the  productive  capacity  of  the  paying 
countries.  ...  On  the  subject  of  war  criminals 
Germany's  action  has  been  even  rriore  lax.  In  re- 
sponse to  urgent  representations  the  Allies  con- 
sented to  the  trial  of  war  offenders  before  the 
High  Court  of  Leipzig,  but  three  of  the  seven 
persons  whom  they  demanded  should  be  brought 
t^o  justice  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  country, 
while  the  other  four  have  not  yet  been  tried." — 
Ihid.,   May    7.   1921. 

1921  (May-December).  —  Negotiations  with 
Denmark.  —  Agreement  as  regards  water 
courses,  fisheries,  etc.     See  Den'7.iark:    192 i. 

1921  (July).— Agreement  with  China.— Post 
war  reparations.     See  China:    iq2i    (July). 

1921  (August).— Treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1921  (July-.August) : 
Peace,  etc. 

1921  (November-December).  —  Reparations 
problem. — Completion  of  disarmament. — Finan- 
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cial  status. — "During  November  and  December, 
Hugo  Stinnes,  the  leading  financier  and  indus- 
trialist of  Germany,  and  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Reconstruction  in  the  German 
Cabinet,  were  in  consultation  at  London  with  the 
British  member  of  the  Reparation  Commission  and 
other  British  authorities,  to  discuss  some  new  ad- 
justment for  Germany's  reparation  payments.  .  .  . 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  New  Ynrk  Times 
cabled  on  Dec.  ii  that  after  visiting  every  part 
of  Germany  and  studying  all  the  information  de- 
rived from  official  investigations,  he  could  report 
that  Germany's  disarmament,  under  the  military 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  was  97  per  cent, 
complete  as  regards  artillery,  and  03  per  cent,  com- 
plete as  regards  machine  guns  and  rifles.    Factories 


WALTER  RATHENAU      " 
Foreign   minister   of   the   German    Republic,   assassinated 
in    1922 

known  to  have  .been  engaged  in  manufacturing  war 
materials  were  industrially  disarmed  at  that  date 
to  a  degree  of  90  per  cent.  Dr.  Wirth.  the  German 
Chancellor,  in  a  public  statement  made  Dec.  10, 
categorically  denied  the  charges  made  in  France 
that  Germany  had  not  disarmed." — New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Jan.,  1922,  pp.  670-671.-1- 
"The  total  estimated  deficit  for  the  year,  includ- 
ing railroad  and  post  subsidies,  was  46,800,000,000 
marks.  .  .  .  The  industries  are  active  and  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
estimated  around  i  per  cent  .Ml  the  factories 
were  in  operation.  .  .  .  Herr  Stinnes  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Government  to  denationalize  the 
railroads.  His  plan  assigns  to  the  Government 
51  per  cent,  of  the  new  railroad  stock,  25  per 
cent,  to  the  capitalists  and  apportions  24  per  cent, 
to  the  railroad  employes.  .  .  .  Between  250,000  and 
30p,cioo  Russian  immigrants  now  Uve  in  Germany. 


The  colony  consists  mainly  of  ex-officers,  lawyers 
and  merchants.  .  .  .  The  Krupp  Works  has  in- 
creased its  capital  250,000,000  marks,  changing 
from  war  production  to  peace  production.  The 
gross  profits  during  the  year  were  250,000,000 
marks,  the  net  98,000,000.  The  new  stock  is  to 
be  profit  sharing  with  the  employes.  .  .  .  The 
Allied  Disarmament  Commission  reconsidered  its 
order  to  destroy  the  Deutsche  Werke,  a  group 
of  plants  used  during  the  war  for  manufacturing 
German  armaments,  and  will  instead  convert  them 
into  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
machinery,  which  will  call  for  the  employment 
of  20,000  workers." — Ibid.,  Feb.,  1922. — See  also 
Europe:  Modern;  Far-reaching  effects  of  the 
World  War. 

1922. — Agitation  for  an  eight  hour  day.  See 
Labor  legislation:    1920-1922. 

1922  (January-February). — Railroad  strike. — 
Appointment  of  United  States  ambassador  to 
Germany. — Reparations  problem. — "There  was  a 
complete  tie-up  of  Germany's  railroads  on  Feb.  2 
because  the  Government  refused  to  give  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  the  demand  of  the  men  for  an 
increase  of  50  to  70  per  cent,  in  pay.  An  in- 
crease of  15  to  20  per  cent,  had  already  been 
granted  on  Oct.  i,  1921.  An  acute  economic  crisis 
resulted  from  the  strike,  which  received  sympa- 
thetic support  from  public  utility  workers  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  though  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Unions  strongly  condemned  it. 
The  Government  made  firm  efforts  to  resist,  but 
the  food  situation  grew  so  desperate  that  it  was 
forced  to  capitulate  by  practically  granting  the 
demands.  The  strike  lasted  six  days.  [See  also 
Labor  strikes  and  boycotts:  1922:  Germany.]  .  .  . 
Congressman  .\.  B.  Houghton  of  Corning,  N.  Y., 
was  nominated  by  the  President  as  Ambassador  to 
Germany  on  Jan.  iS  and  was  promptly  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  German  note  to  the  Repara- 
tion Commission,  in  explaining  the  failure  to  meet 
reparation  obligations  in  January  and  February, 
requests  that  Germany  be  relieved  of  all  cash  pay- 
ments in  1922.  The  note  points  out  the  steps 
taken  to  increase  revenues ;  it  also  asks  for  a 
reduction  in  cash  payments  and  an  increase  in 
payments  in  kind.  With  the  schedule  of  increased 
taxes,  the  note  states,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
some  16,000,000,000  marks  available  for  reparation 
payments." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Mar.,  1922,  pp.  1054-1055. 

1922  (March). — National  rent  law  passed. 
See  Housing:  Germany:  Convention  of  the  League 
of   German  Tenants'  Associations. 

1922  (April). — Treaty  of  Rapallo  (text).  See 
Rapallo,  Treaty   of   (1022). 

1922  (May). — Represented  at  the  Genoa  con- 
ference.— Note  of  Allied  representatives  regard- 
ing secret  treaty  with  Russia. — Inability  to  meet 
French  demands  for  payment  of  debts.  See 
Genoa  conferenxe   (1922). 

1922  (June-July). — Assassination  of  Rathenau 
and  consequent  crisis. — Defense  of  the  Repub- 
lic Bill. — Elections  in  Saar  valley. — "The  Ger- 
man Republic  has  just  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  critical  months  of  its  existence.  When  Dr. 
Walter  Rathenau,  the  German  Foreign  Minister, 
was  riding  in  an  automobile  to  his  office  on  the 
morning  of  June  24,  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon 
by  assassins  in  another  automobile  and  was  in- 
stantly killed.  .  .  .  The  murdered  statesman  w,as 
not  only  the  foremost  member  of  Chancellor 
Wirth's  government,  but  was  the  most  forceful  per- 
sonality working  in  Germany  for  the  fulfillment 
of  treaty  obligations  and  the  financial  rehabilita- 
tion  of   the   republic.     Everything   indicated   that 
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his  assassins  were  members  of  a  reactionar>-  group 
of  Royalists  and  anti-Scniitists  banded  together  to 
fight  reparation  payments  and  foment  revolution. 
It  was  felt  throughout  Germany  that  the  blow 
had  been  aimed  not  only  at  Rathenau  but  at  the 
heart  of  the  republic  itself." — New  York  Times 
Current  History,  Aug.,  ig22. — "President  Ebert  was 
working  energetically  to  prevent  a  break  in  his 
Cabinet,  and  to  hold  his  Government  firm  after 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Rathenau.  The  murderers  of  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  Hermann  Fischer  and  Edwin  Kern,  after 
being  encircled  and  hunted  down  for  more  than 
ten  days  in  Central  Germany,  were  finally  lo- 
cated in  an  unoccupied  castle,  where  they  com- 
mitted suicide  under  dramatic  circumstances  just 
as  the  police  were  about  to  arrest  them.  The  De- 
fense of  the  Republic  bill,  which  was  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  assassination,  passed  its  third  reading 
in  the  Reichstag  on  July  i8.  (At  the  same  ses- 
sion the  bill  for  a  compulsory  loan  of  70,000,000,- 
000  marks  also  passed  its  third  reading.)  .  .  .  De- 
spite repeated  protests  by  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sarre  Basin  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  against  the  new  semi-legis- 
lative body  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Council, 
the  main  body  of  the  inhabitants  turned  out  at  the 
elections  on  June  25  and  elected  the  representa- 
tives, with  the  result  that  the  Centrists  won  16 
seats,  the  Socialists  bulking  second.  This  new 
Council  is  to  be  called  into  session  every  three 
months  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Com- 
mission, and  its  decisions  will  be  accepted  by  that 
commission  unless  they  are  obviously  contrary  to 
the  regime  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  League  of  Nations  is  to 
administer  the  territory  until  1935,  when  a  plebis- 
cite will  decide  whether  it  shall  belong  to  Ger- 
many or  France.  A  Study  Committee  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  Council." — Ibid.,  Sept.,  1922,  p. 
1074. 

1922  (July-August).  —  Reparations  crisis.  — 
Agreement  with  the  United  States  regarding 
claims. — Labor  conditions. — "The  French  and 
British  Premiers  met  in  London  on  Aug.  7  for  a 
conference  on  the  allied  policy  to  be  adopted  in 
view  of  Germany's  insistence  that  she  could  no 
longer  meet  her  reparations  and  other  financial 
obligations.  The  situation  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  face  was  incontestably  serious.  In  the 
first  week  of  July  the  floating  debt  had  been  in- 
creased by  more  than  3,500.000,000  marks,  and  the 
exchange  value  of  the  mark  was  dropping  lower 
and  lower.  The  next  monthly  reparation  payment 
of  32.000,000  marks,  due  July  15,  and  already 
representing  a  reduction  of  18,000,000  marks  from 
the  50,000,000  due  under  the  fixed  schedule  laid 
down  some  months  ago  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, loomed  so  large  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  a  sffecial  envoy  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ask 
a  two-year  moratorium  for  this  and  the  following 
payments.  The  Reparation  Commission  took  the 
request  under  advisement,  but  insisted  that  the 
July  instalment  would  have  to  be  met,  and  Ger- 
many paid  it  [on  the  17th].  .  .  .  [Germany  gave] 
notification  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  keep  up  coal  deliveries  of  1,990,000  tons 
monthly,  and  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  reduce 
the  amount  by  one-third.  This  pessimism  was 
further  increased  by  a  new  German  demand  which 
came  on  July  15  that  Germany  be  relieved  for 
three  years  from  making  payments  in  cash  for  the 
liquidation  of  claims  of  French  nationals  against 
German  nationals,  represented  in  Clearing  House 
balances.  The  bafance  due  France  on  this  ac- 
count   amounts    to    some    Sioo,ooo,ooo,    and    Ger- 


many agreed  in  the  London  conference  of  June  10, 
1921,  to  pay  .'fio,ooo,ooo  monthly  to  liquidate. 
What  she  now  asked  was  that  this  monthly  pay- 
ment be  reduced  to  $2,500,000.  This  roused  a  new 
French  storm,  and  the  determination  of  France 
to  apply  the  'sanctions'  or  penalties,  unless  Ger- 
many changed  her  attitude,  became  correspond- 
ingly stiffened.  Plans  were  drawn  up  by  Premier 
Poincare  to  obtain  satisfaction  through  other  chan- 
nels. .  .  .  Germany's  reply  to  the  French  ulti- 
matum ■  demanding  the  payment  of  Sio,ooo,ooo 
was  received  by  Aug.  5,  within  the  time  limit. 
Germany  declared  anew  that  the  compensation 
payments  formed  a  part  of  the  general  repara- 
tions, again  denied  France's  right  to  adopt  puni- 
tive measures  before  .iVug.  15,  and,  after  pointing 
out  the  disastrous  fall  of  the  German  mark,  urged 
France  to  hold  decision  over  until  after  the  London 
meeting  of  the  Premiers.  M.  Poincare  wasted  no 
time  in  showing  that  his  plans  of  coercion  brooked 
no  delay.  Three  hours  later  the  French  Foreign 
Office  issued  a  decree  declaring  that  all  payment 
or  recognition  of  German  nationals'  credits  in 
France  was  suspended,  that  all  payments  to  Ger- 
mans of  awards  of  the  Mixed  .Arbitral  Tribunal 
were  suspended;  that  all  proceeds  of  the  liquidation 
of  German  property  in  France  were  sequestrated 
until  further  notice,  and  that  liquidation  in  Alsace- 
Lorraioe  was  suspended.  The  Fifth  Article,  say- 
ing, 'Conservatory  measures  will  be  immediately 
taken  in  Alsace-Lorraine,'  obviously  referred  to 
the  French  plan  to  sequestrate  German  property 
in  the  redeemed  provinces,  and  to  expel  a  certain 
number  of  prominent  Germans  from  this  terri- 
tory. By  Aug.  II  the  expulsion  of  500  Alsatian 
Germans  was  already  under  way.  .  .  .  The  first 
step  toward  settling  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  against  Germany  was  taken  on  Aug.  10  with 
the  signing  in  Berlin  by  representatives  of  the 
two  nations  of  an  agreement  for  the  determination 
of  the  American  claims.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided for  a  mixed  claims  commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  German  and  one  .American  delegate, 
with  an  umpire  to  settle  matters  in  dispute.  On 
the  day  of  agreement  was  signed.  President  Hard- 
ing named  William  R.  Day,  .Associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  act  as  the 
commissioner  for  America.  The  commission  is 
to  pass  upon  (i)  claims  of  American  citizens  aris- 
ing since  the  outbrea.k  of  the  war  for  damage  of 
property  or  interests  within  German  territory ; 
(2)  other  claims  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
the  war,  and  (3)  debts  owed  American  citizens  by 
the  German  Government  or  by  German  nationals. 
Though  Germany's  currency  was  furthe'r  inflated  by 
the  issue  of  more  billions  of  paper  marks,  and 
though  the  mark  continued  to  fall  till  it  reached 
nearly  900  to  the  dollar  by  the  loth  of  August, 
accompanied  by  the  raging  of  speculation  and 
violent  rise  of  prices,  comparatively  few  men  re- 
mained unemployed,  and  only  some  20,000  were 
receiving  State  aid." — New  York  Times  Current 
History,  Sept.,  1922. — See  also  France:  1922 
(August-October). — On  August  3,  the  Council  of 
.Ambassadors  notified  Bolivia  to  dispense  with  all 
German  army  advisers  in  compliance  with  Article 
179  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  which  Bolivia 
was  a  signatory.  The  Reparation  Commission  de- 
cided on  August  30,  that  Germany  need  not  pay 
any  cash  installments  for  a  period  of  six  months 
a  moratorium  as  such  being  refused;  270,000,000 
gold  marks  were  to  be  paid  in  notes  to  Belgium 
with   some    form    of    bank    endorsement. 

1922  (September-November). — Restoration  of 
French  liberated  regions. — Belgian  demand  re- 
fused.— Socialists  amalgamate. — British  repara- 
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tions  proposals. — Kiel  canal  controversy. — Res- 
ignation of  the  chancellor. — On  Sept.  5  Hugo 
Stinnes,  German  industrial  magnate,  concluded  a 
contract  with  the  Federation  of  Co-operative  So- 
cieties of  the  French  Liberated  Regions  to  furnish 
building  material  under  a  scientific  plan  of  restora- 
tion ;  the  material  to  be  made  up  in  Germany  and 
to  cost  13,000,000,000  francs,  to  be  charged  to  in- 
demnity account.  On  the  14th  the  German  gov- 
ernment refused  to  provide  the  $100,000,000  in  gold 
marks  demanded  by  Belgium  as  guarantee  of  a 
note  issue  on  account  of  reparations,  and  also  de- 
clared her  inability  to  pay  £1,500,000  demanded  by 
September  15  by  the  Allies  on  account  of  private 
pre-war  debts.  After  si.x  years  of  bitter  political 
differences  the  German  Independent  Socialists  and 
the  Majority  Socialists  united  to  form  the  German 
Social  Democracy,  Sept.  24;  the  drafting  of  a  new 
party  programme  was  entrusted  to  Karl  Kautsky. 
A  proposal,  put  forward  by  Great  Britain,  to  re- 
lieve Germany  for  five  years  of  all  cash  reparation 
payments,  with  immediate  control  of  German 
government  finances  by  the  Allies,  was  rejected  by 
France  on  Oct.  13.  On  the  26th  the  Council  of 
Ambassadors  decided  to  refer  the  question  of  free 
passage  of  the  Kiel  canal  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute  te- 
tween  Germany  and  th"fe  .Mlies  arising  from  refusal 
of  passage  to  Allied  ships  during  the  Russian  war 
with  Poland  in  1020.  On  Nov.  15  the  chancellor, 
Julius  Wirth,  resigned  with  his  cabinet;  he  was 
succeeded   by   Wilhelm    Cuno. 

1922  (October). — McKenna's  statement  of  the 
practical  economic  problem  involved  in  German 
reparations.  See  Debts,  Public:  Problem  of  pay- 
ing, etc. 

1922  (December). — London  conference  on  rep- 
arations.— Allied  disagreement. — French  demand 
occupation  of  Ruhr  towns. — French  case  for  ac- 
tion.— Statement  in  Senate  by  Premier  Poincar^. 
— Germany  declared  in  default. — The  British, 
French,  Italian  and  Belgian  premiers  met  in  Lon- 
don on  Dec.  q  to  confer  on  German  reparations.  A 
proposal  emanated  from  the  British  side  to  cancel 
certain  war  debts,  to  cease  the  employment  of 
forcible  measures  against  Germany,  to  grant  a 
moratorium  to  that  country  to  permit  her  to  re- 
establish her  finances,  and  to  make  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  reparations  terms.  M.  Poincare 
agreed  to  a  two  years'  moratorium  on  condition  of 
satisfactory  guarantees  being  offered.  Belgium  pro- 
posed an  annual  international  loan  to  Germany  of 
5,000,000,000  gold  marks  for  seven  years — making 
a  total  of  35,000,000,000,  to  represent  the  entire 
reparations  indemnity.  The  conference  broke  up 
in  failure  on  the  nth,  with  France  insisting  on  the 
occupation  of  Essen  and  Bochum.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  arranged  to  be  held  in  Paris  on  Jan.  2, 
1Q23.  To  a  full  attendance  of  members  in  the 
French  Senate  on  Dec.  21,  Premier  Poincare  said 
it  was  natural  that  in  the  face  of  the  German  in- 
solvency they  should  turn  to  seek  a  new  solution, 
but  he  hoped  that  this  might  never  be  interpreted 
as  a  partial  or  total  abandonment  of  the  French 
claims.  Germany  had  persisted  in  her  ways,  he 
said;  her  great  industrial  magnates  had  grown 
richer  and  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
people.  What,  he  asked,  was  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  to  get  satisfaction  of  the  French  claims? 
Germany  was  not  carrying  out  her  engagements 
and  the  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May,  1021,  was 
a  dead  letter.  As  to  reparations  in  kind,  the  Weis- 
baden  agreement  had  been  ratified  by  the  Repara- 
tions Commission ;  the  Allies  had  even  recognized 
the  right  of  France  to  make  other  conventions 
which  promised  a  surer  and  more  rapid  fulfilment. 


These  agreements  had  come  into  force  on  July  20, 
IQ22,  but  nothing  had  been  accomplished  under 
them  except  with  great  difficulty.  An  order  for 
35,000  cubic  metres  of  wood  haci  been  passed  for 
completion  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  but  the 
execution  of  the  order  had  been  negligible.  The 
French  government  had  also  considered  a  large 
programme  of  works  to  be  carried  out  in  France  by 
the  Germans.  The  Reparations  Commission  had 
approved  the  proposed  system  in  principle  and  the 
government  had  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the 
German  government  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Here 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  prove  their  good  intentions;  but  it  was 
only  in  October  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  (the  For- 
eign Office  in  Berlin)  declared  its  readiness  to  ap- 
point experts,  and  even  then  made  a  condition 
about  payment.  The  French  government  had  ac- 
cepted this,  but  they  were  still  waiting  for  the  Ger- 
man representatives  with  whom  they  were  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  Germany  said  that  as  a  result  of 
depreciation  of  her  currency  she  could  only  with 
difficulty  pay  in  Germany  itself  for  the  goods  which 
France  wanted  from  her,  but  among  these  supplies 
were  some  which  came  from  the  national  domains. 
In  reality  the  Reich  was  seeking  means  of  delaying 
all  reparations,  those  in  kind  as  much  as  others. 
"Is  this  the  moment,"  asked  Poincare,  "to  grant 
Germany  a  new  moratorium,  without  something  in 
return?  New  German  proposals  are  announced  to 
us.  These  have  to  do  doubtless  with  an  elastic 
moratorium,  that  is  to  say,  a  moratorium  over  a 
period  which  may  be  extended.  But  will  Germany 
profit  by  it  to  clear  up  her  finances?  The  past 
makes  us  suspicious  about  that.  Germany  must, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  effective  control." — Based 
on  The  Times  (London)  Paris  report,  Dec.  22, 
1022. — At  a  suddenly  summoned  meeting  of  the 
Reparations  Commission  in  Paris  on  December  26, 
the  French  delegates  obtained  a  majority  of  three 
to  one  in  favor  of  a  declaration  that  Germany  was 
in  voluntary  default  in  deliveries  of  timber.  Great 
Britain  alone  opposed  the  declaration.  The  French 
claim  on  Germany  was  in  respect  of  55,000  cubic 
metres  (72,000  cubic  yards)  of  sawn  wood  and 
200,000  telegraph  poles.  The  declaration  of  default 
was  made  solely  on  the  French  claim,  which  the 
French  delegates  justified  by  the  fact  that  only 
36,000  cubic  metres  of  sawn  timber  and  65,000 
telegraph  poles  had  been  delivered.  The  default  in 
actual  value  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  gold  marks 
(about  $500,000) .  The  sawn  timber  in  question 
was  not  originally  in  the  French  contract,  but  had 
been  transferred  by  the  British  to  the  French.  The 
question  arose  whether  there  was  in  reaUty  a  breach 
which  brought  Germany  under  the  general  penal- 
ties of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  the  contracts 
there  was  laid  down  the  right  of  imposing  specific 
penalties,  and  in  the  case  of  telegraph  poles  those 
penalties  were  clearly  defined.  They  were  to  the 
effect  that  if  Germany  did  not  deliver  the  quanti- 
ties agreed  upon  then  the  price  credited  to  her 
under  the  heading  of  reparations  should  be  reduced 
even  in  respect  of  the  deliveries  she  had  effected. 
The  whole  Reparations  Commission  was  of  opinion 
that  the  expression  "default"  in  paragraph  17  of 
the  section  of  the  Treaty  dealing  with  reparations 
meant  voluntary  default,  as  stated  explicitly  in 
paragraph  18.  The  whole  matter  of  reparations  in 
kind  was  undoubtedly  much  complicated  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  German  finance  and  a  good  case 
could  be  made  out  that,  as  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission had  asked  the  Allied  governments  to  con- 
sider Germany's  capacity  to  pay,  her  past  failures 
might  properly  be  merged  in  the  larger  question. 
There  had  also  been  a  shortage  in  the  coal  deliv- 
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eries.  Germany  had  already  been  declared  in  de- 
fault on  two  former  occasions.  The  first  was  in 
respect  of  coal  deliveries  before  the  Spa  Conference. 
But  in  the  sequel  the  Allies  actually  allowed  credits 
to  Germany  to  enable  her  to  make  deliveries  and 
considerably  reduced  the  quantities  demanded. 
The  second  occasion  arose  in  connection  with  the 
completion  of  the  payments  of  twenty  milliards 
of  gold  marks  (Ss.ooo.ooo.ooo)  before  May,  iq22, 
and  again  in  the  sequel  the  Allies  did  not  insist  on 
more  than  one  milliard  (^250,000,000)  in  gold  being 
paid,  and  allowed  the  rest  of  the  sum  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Schedule  of  Payments  then  drawn 
up,  which  meant  that  a  deficit  of  twelve  milliards 
($3,000,000,000)  was  represented  by  "A"  bonds.^ 
Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1922. — On  Dec.  31  the  German  chan- 
cellor Cuno  announced  to  the  Reichstag  that  a 
Franco-German  non-war  proposal  offered  by  Ger- 
many through  the  mediation  of  the  United  States 
had  been  rejected  by  Premier  Poincare  on  the 
ground  that  France  was  effectually  covenanted 
against  war  by  Article  XI  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant. 

1923  (January).— Failure  of  Paris  reparations 
conference.  —  German  default  confirmed.  — 
French  troops  enter  Ruhr  valley. — Extension  of 
occupation. — .\  further  session  of  the  Reparations 
Commission  met  in  Paris  on  Jan.  2,  at  which  all 
the  delegates  agreed  on  reducing  the  German  in- 
demnity to  50,000,000,000  gold  marks.  The 
French  and  British,  however,  were  opposed  on  the 
question  of  penalties,  the  latter  proposing  that  oc- 
cupation should  be  carried  out  only  on  future  de- 
fault, and  then  with  unanimous  Allied  consent. 
On  the  9th  the  Commission  voted,  three  to  one, 
holding  Germany  in  wilful  default  on  1922  coal 
deliveries,  Belgium  and  Italy  being  ranged  on  the 
side  of  France.  On  the  following  day  France  noti- 
fied Berlin  that,  as  a  result  of  this  default,  "the 
French  government  had  decided  to  dispatch  to  the 
Ruhr  a  mission  of  control  composed  of  engineers 
invested  with  the  necessary  powers  to  supervise  the 
acts  of  the  Kohlensyndikat  (Coal  Syndicate)  .  .  . 
[to  assure]  strict  application  of  the  schedules  fixed 
by  the  Reparations  Commission  and  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  the  payment  of  repara- 
tions." French  armies  crossed  the  Rhine  and  en- 
tered the  German  coal  and  iron  tegion  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley.  Under  command  of  General  Degoutte, 
Essen  and  Diisseldorf  were  occupied.  The  German 
government  recalled  their  ambassador  from  France 
and  their  minister  from  Belgium,  at  the  same  time 
denouncing  the  concordat  with  Italy  under  which 
Germany  had  contracted  to  pay  800,000,000  marks 
for  the  redemption  of  German  property  in  Italy. 
On  the  nth  the  German  government  protested  to 
the  United  States  government  and  to  Great  Britain 
against  the  French  invasion,  alleging  that  coercive 
military  measures  were  being  "directed  against  a 
defenceless  and  peaceful  nation,"  and  that  Germany 
would  "meet  violence  with  violence."  On  the  12th 
the  Reparations  Commission  postponed  for  fifteen 
days  the  German  indemnity  payment  of  500,000,000 
gold  marks  due  on  Jan.  15.  In  reply  to  the  German 
government's  order  that  no  coal  slKiuld  be  deliv- 
ered to  France  or  Belgium  under  any  circumstances, 
the  French  extended  their  occupation  to  Liinen  and 
Dortmund,  with  a  threat  that  the  mines  might  be 
requisitioned  unless  a  settlement  were  reached 
within  three  days.  On  the  i6th  the  Reparations 
Commission  again  voted  Germany  in  wilful  default 
in  respect  of  deliveries  in  kind  for  1923.  On  the 
iSth  and  i6th  disturbances  broke  out  in  Bochum 
and  Essen,  the  French  troops  fired  on  the  crowd 
and  several  were  wounded.  A  passive  resistance 
strike  was  organized  among  the  civilians  and  kept 


up  for  some  days  when  the  French  authorities  de- 
clared that  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  German 
mme  owners  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  coal  deliveries  to  France,  but  no  more 
than  was  necessary  to  pay  wages  and  keep  the 
mines  in  workmg  order.  The  German  magnates 
were  ordered  to  send  representatives  to  appear  be- 
fore the  French  Control  Commission  on  the  17th. 
They  failed  to  appear,  sending  word  that  they  had 
decided  to  obey  the  instructions  of  Berlin  instead 
of  the  French  coal  delivery  orders.  General  Simon 
told  some  of  the  operators  that  they  had  not  been 
summoned  for  a  discussion,  but  to  receive  the 
orders  of  the  French  government.  "If  you  do  not 
see  fit  to  obey  them,"  he  said,  "you  will  be  prose- 
cuted before  a  court-martial,  condemned  and  im- 
prisoned." Several  coal  operators  were  subse- 
quently arrested,  but  released  again.  On  the  26th 
the  Reparations  Commission  made  three  important 
decisions.  They  declared  that  the  request  made  for 
a  moratorium  by  Germany  on  Nov.  14,  1922,  null 
and  void  because  of  the  letter  of  Jan.  13,  which 
stated  that  all  reparations  deliveries  to  the  powers 
responsible  for  the  Ruhr  occupation  would  be  sus- 
pended while  the  occupation  lasted.  The  second 
decision  was  to  declare  Germany  in  general  default 
of  all  reparations  obligations  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium, as  provided  for  under  Paragraph  17,  Annex 
2,  Part  8,  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  This  decision 
was  voted  by  a  majority  of  three,  supported  by 
France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  with  Great  Britain  ab- 
staining. All  the  Allied  governments  were  to  be 
notified  of  the  decision.  Finally,  a  letter  was 
drafted  by  common  accord  informing  Germany 
that  the  Schedule  of  Payments  of  May,  1921,  would 
again  be  put  into  force  on  expiration  of  the  delay 
granted  to  Jan.  31,  when  the  payment  of  500,000,- 
000  gold  marks  postponed  from  Jan.  15  would  be- 
come due. 

See  also  Agriculture:  Modern  period:  General 
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cieties: Germany;  Municipal  government:  Po- 
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Kiel  bis  Kapp:  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Revo- 
lution.— R.  Oeschey,  Vom  Umsturz  zur  Verfassung. 
— F.  A.  Ogg  and  C.  Beard,  National  governments 
and  the  World  War. — E.  Ollivier,  Franco-Prussian 
War  and  its  hidden  causes. — J.  Partsch,  Central 
Europe. — ^W.  Rathenau,  New  society. — E.  Revent- 
low,  Deutschlands  auswdrtige  Politik. — E.  Richard, 
History  of  German  civilization. — F.  Runkel,  Die 
deutsche  Revolution. — M.  Schwatle,  Der  Weltkrieg 
in  seiner  Einwirkung  auf  das  deutsche  Volk. — B. 
Schwertfeger,  Der  geisl'ige  Kampf  um  die  Ver- 
letzung  der  belgischen  Neutralitdt. — W.  T.  Waugh, 
Germany. — G.  Young,  New  Germany. 

GERMANY,  Constitution  of  the  empire. 

13th-17th  centuries. — Old  (Holy  Roman)  em- 
pire.— Golden  Bull.  See  Germany:  1347-1493; 
Diet,  Germanic. 

1815. — Confederation.  See  Germany:  1814- 
1820. 

1871. — New  Empire. — On  January  18,  1871, 
at  Versailles,  King  William  of  Prussia  assumed  the 
title  of  German  emperor.  On  April  i6th  following, 
the  emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  council  of  the  German  confed- 
eration, and  of  the  Imperial  diet,  decreeing  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  for  the  Empire.  (See 
Germany:  1871  [January]  and  [April].)  The  fol- 
fowing  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  constitu- 
tion: 

His  Majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  the  name 
of  the  North  German  Union,  His  Majesty  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse,  and 
by  Rhine  for  those  parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse  which  are  situated  south  of  the  Main,  con- 


clude an  eternal  alliance  for  the  protection  of  the 
territory  of  the  confederation,  and  of  the  laws  of 
the  same,  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  German  people.  This  confederation 
shall  bear  the  name  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
shall  have  the  following  constitution. 


I. — Territory 

Article  i.  The  territory  of  the  confederation 
shall  consist  of  the  states  of  Prussia,  with  Lauen- 
burg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Saxe-.'Mtenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  An- 
halt,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sonder- 
shausen,  Waldeck,  Reuss  of  the  elder  branch,  Reuss 
of  the  younger  branch,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 


II. — Legislation  of  the  empire 

Art.  2.  Within  this  territory  the  empire  shall 
have  the  right  of  legislation  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
empire  shall  take  precedence  of  those  of  each  indi- 
vidual state.  The  laws  of  the  empire  shall  be 
rendered  binding  by  imperial  proclamation,  such 
proclamation  to  be  published  in  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
(Reichsgesetzblatt.)  If  no  other  period  shall  be 
designated  in  the  published  law  for  it  to  take  effect, 
it  shall  take  effect  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
day  of  its  publication  in  the  law-journal  at  Berlin 

Art.  3.  There  is  one  citizenship  for  all  Germany, 
and  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  state  of  the 
federation  shall  be  treated  in  every  other  state 
thereof  as  natives,  and  shall  have  the  right  of  be- 
coming permanent  residents,  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness, of  filling  public  offices,  and  may  acquire  all 
civil  rights  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  born 
in  the  state,  and  shall  also  have  the  same  usage  as 
regards  civil  prosecutions  and  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  No  German  shall  be  limited,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  privilege,  by  the  authorities  of  his  na- 
tive state,  or  by  the  authorities  of  any  other  state 
of  the  confederation.  The  regulations  governing 
the  care  of  paupers,  and  their  admission  into  the 
various  parishes,  are  not  affected  by  the  principle 
enunciated  in  the  first  paragraph.  In  like  manner 
those  treaties  shall  remain  in  force  which  have 
been  concluded  between  the  various  states  of  the 
federation  in  relation  to  the  custody  of  persons  who 
are  to  be  banished,  the  care  of  sick,  and  the  burial 
of  deceased  citizens.  With  regard  to  the  rendering 
of  military  service  to  the  various  states,  the  neces- 
sary laws  will  be  passed  hereafter.  All  Germans  in 
foreign  countries  shall  have  equal  claims  upon  the 
protection   of   the  empire. 

.Art.  4.  The  following  matters  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  empire  and  its  legislature:  i.  The 
privilege  of  carrying  on  trade  in  more  than  one 
place;  domestic  affairs  and  matters  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  jiatives  of  one  state  in  the  territory 
of  another;  the  right  of  citizenship;  the  issuing  and 
examination  of  passports ;  surveillance  of  foreigners 
and  of  manufactures,  together  with  insurance  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  these  matters  are  not  already  pro- 
vided for  by  article  3  of  this  constitution,  (in 
Bavaria,  however,  exclusive  of  domestic  affairs  and 
matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  natives  of  one 
slate  in  the  territory  of  another ; )  and  likewise 
matters  relating  to  colonization  and  emigration  to 
foreign  countries.  2.  Legislation  concerning  cus- 
toms duties  and  commerce,  and  such  imposts  as  are 
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to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Empire.  3.  Regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measures  of  the  coinage,  to- 
gether with  the  emission  of  funded  and  unfunded 
paper  money.  4.  Banking  regulations  in  general. 
S.  Patents  for  inventions.  6.  The  protection  of  lit- 
erary property.  7.  The  organization  of  a  general 
system  of  protection  for  German  trade  in  foreign 
countries;  of  German  navigation,  and  of  the  Ger- 
man flag  on  the  high  seas;  likewise  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  general  consular  representation  of  the  em- 
pire. 8.  Railway  matters,  (subject  in  Bavaria  to 
the  provisions  of  article  46,)  and  the  construction 
of  means  of  communication  by  land  and  water  for 
the  purposes  of  home  defense  and  of  general  com- 
merce, g.  Rafting  and  navigation  upon  those 
waters  which  are  common  to  several  states,  and  the 
condition  of  such  waters,  as  likewise  river  and  other 
water  dues.  10.  Postal  and  telegraphic  affairs;  but 
in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  these  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  article  52.  11.  Regulations 
concerning  the  execution  of  judicial  sentences  in 
civil  matters,  and  the  fulfillment  of  requisitions  in 
general.  12.  The  authentication  of  public  docu- 
ments. 13.  General  legislation  regarding  the  whole 
domain  of  civil  and  criminal  law;  likewise  judicial 
proceedings.  14.  The  imperial  army  and  navy. 
15.  The  surveillance  of  the  medical  and  veterinary 
professions.     16.  The  press,  trades'  unions,  &c. 

Art.  5.  The  legislative  power  of  the  empire  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  federal  council  and  the  diet,  A 
majority  of  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  suflicient  for  the  passage  of  a  law.  When 
a  law  is  proposed  in  relation  to  the  army  or  navy, 
or  to  the  ijnposts  specified  in  article  35,  the  vote  of 
the  praesidium  [i.e.,  Prussia]  shall  decide,  in  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  federal  council,  if 
said  vote  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
existing    arrangements. 

HI. — Federal   council 

Art.  6.  The  federal  council  shall  consist  of  the 
representatives  of  the  states  of  the  confederation, 
among  whom  the  votes  shall  be  divided  in  such  a 
manner  that  Prussia,  including  the  former  votes  of 
Hanover,  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  Holstein,  Nassau, 
and  Frankfort  shall  have  17  votes;  Bavaria,  6 
votes;  Saxony,  4  votes;  Wiirtemberg,  4  votes; 
Baden,  3  votes;  Hesse,  3  votes;  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  2  votes;  Saxe-Weimar,  i  vote;  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  i  vote;  Oldenburg,  i  vote;  Bruns- 
wick, 2  votes;  Saxe-Meiningen,  i  vote;  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  I  vote;  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  i  vote;  Anhalt, 
I  vote;  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  i  vote;  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  i  vote;  Waldeck,  i  vote; 
Reuss,  elder  branch,  i  vote;  Reuss,  younger  branch, 
I  vote;  Schaumburg-Lippe,  i  vote;  Lippe,  i  vote; 
Lubeck,  i  vote;  Bremen,  i  vote;  Hamburg,  i  vote; 
total  58  votes.  Each  member  of  the  confederation 
shall  appoint  as  many  delegates  to  the  federal 
council  as  it  has  votes;  the  total  of  the  votes  of 
each  state  shall,  however,  be  cast  by  only  one 
delegate. 

Art.  7.  The  federal  council  shall  take  action 
upon — I.  The  measures  to  be  proposed  to  the  diet 
and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  same.  2.  The  gen- 
eral provisions  and  regulations  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  no 
other  provision  is  made  by  said  laws.  3.  The  de- 
fecfs  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  provisions  and 
regulations  heretofore  mentioned.  Each  member  of 
the  confederation  shall  have  the  right  to  introduce 
motions,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding 
officer  to  submit  them  for  deliberation.  Legislative 
action  shall  take  place  by  simple  majority,  with  the 


exceptions  of  the  provisions  in  articles  5,  37,  and 
78.  Votes  not  represented  or  instructed  shall  not 
be  counted.  In  the  case  of  a  tie,  the  vote  of  the 
presidmg  officer  shall  decide.  When  legislative 
action  upon  a  subject  which  does  not  affect,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the 
whole  empire  is  taken,  the  votes  of  only  those 
states  of  the  confederation  .shall  be  counted  which 
shall   be   interested   in   the   matter   in  question. 

Art.  8.  The  federal  council  shall  appoint  from  its 
own  members  permanent  committees — i.  On  the 
army  and  the  fortifications.  2.  On  naval  affairs. 
3.  On  duties  and  ta.xes.  4.  On  commerce  and  trade. 
5.  On  railroads,  post  offices,  and  telegraphs.  6.  On 
the  judiciary.  7.  On  accounts.  In  each  of  these 
committees  there  shall  be  representatives  of  at  least 
four  states  of  the  confederation,  beside  the  presid- 
ing officer,  and  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  only 
one  vote  in  the  same.  In  the  committee  on  the 
army  and  fortifications  Bavaria  shall  have  a  per- 
manent seat ;  the  remaining  members  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  emperor;  the  members  of 
the  other  committees  shall  be  elected  by  the  federal 
council.  These  committees  shall  be  newly  formed 
at  each  session  of  the  federal  council,  i.e.,  each  year, 
when  the  retiring  members  shall  again  be  eligible. 
Besides,  there  shall  be  appointed  in  the  federal 
council  a  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  over  which 
Bavaria  shall  preside,  to  be  composed  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wiirtemberg,  and  of  two  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  other  states  of  the  empire,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  federal  council.  Clerks  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees  to  perform 
the  necessary   work   appertaining  thereto. 

-Art.  Q.  Each  member  of  the  federal  council  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  in  the  diet,  and  shall  be 
heard  there  at  any  time  when  he  shall  so  request, 
to  represent  the  views  of  his  government,  even 
when  the  same  shall  not  have  been  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  council.  Nobody  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  federal  council  and  of 
the  diet. 

Art.  10.  The  emperor  shall  afford  the  customary 
diplomatic  protection  to  the  members  of  the  federal 
council. 

IV. — Presidium 

Art.  II.  The  king  of  Prussia  shall  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  confederation,  and  shall  have  the  title 
of  German  Emperor.  The  emperor  shall  represent 
the  empire  among  nations,  declare  war,  and  con- 
clude peace  in  the  name  of  the  same,  enter  into 
alliances  and  other  conventions  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, accredit  ambassadors,  and  receive  them.  For 
a  declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  the 
consent  of  the  federal  council  shall  be  required,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  territory  of  the 
confederation  or  its  coasts.  So  far  as  treaties  with 
foreign  countries  refer  to  matters  which,  according 
to  article  4,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature 
of  the  empire,  the  consent  of  the  federal  council 
shall  be  required  for  their  ratification,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  diet  shall  be  necessary  to  render  them 
valid. 

Art.  12.  The  emperor  shall  have  the  right  to 
convene  the  federal  council  and  the  diet,  and  to 
open,  adjourn,  and  close  them. 

Art.  13.  The  convocation  of  the  federal  council 
and  the  diet  shall  take  place  annually,  and  the  fed- 
eral council  may  be  called  together  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  business  without  the  diet ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  convoked  without  the  federal 
council. 

Art.  14.    The  convocation  of  the  federal  council 
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shall  take  place  as  soon  as  demanded  by  one-third 
of   its  members. 

Art.  IS.  The  chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  emperor,  shall  preside  in  the 
federal  council,  and  supervise  the  conduct  of  its 
business.  The  chancellor  of  the  empire  shall  have 
the  right  to  delegate  the  power  to  represent  him  to 
any  member  of  the  federal  council. 

Art.  i6.  The  necessary  bills  shall  be  laid  before 
the  diet  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  federal  council,  and  they 
shall  be  represented  in  the  diet  by  members  of  the 
federal  council  or  by  special  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  said  council. 

Art.  17.  To  the  emperor  shall  belong  the  right 
to  prepare  and  publish  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  emperor  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  empire,  and  require  for 
their  validity  the  signature  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  who  thereby  becomes  responsible  for  their 
execution. 

Art.  18.  The  emperor  shall  appoint  the  officers 
of  the  empire,  require  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  dismiss  them  when  necessary.  Offi- 
cials appointed  to  an  office  of  the  empire  from  one 
of  the  states  of  the  confederation  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  their 
native  states  by  their  official  position,  provided  no 
other  legislative  provision  shall  have  been  made 
previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  service  of  the 
empire. 

Art.  iq.  If  states  of  the  confederation  shall  not 
fulfill  their  constitutional  duties,  proceedings  may 
be  instituted  against  them  by  military  e.xecution. 
This  e.xecution  shall  be  ordered  by  the  federal 
council,  and  enforced  by  the  emperor. 

v.— Diet 

Art.  20.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  direct  secret  ballot. 
Until  regulated  by  law,  which  is  reserved  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  election  law  of  May  31,  i86g  (Bun- 
desgesetzblatt,  iS6q,  section  14s,)  48  delegates  shall 
be  elected  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Wiirtemberg,  14  in 
Baden,  6  in  Hesse,  south  of  the  river  Main,  and  the 
total  number  of  delegates  shall  be  382.' 

Art.  21.  Officials  shall  not  require  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  order  to  enter  the  diet.  When  a  member 
of  the  diet  accepts  a  salaried  office  of  the  empire, 
or  a  salaried  office  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  con- 
federation, or  accepts  any  office  of  the  empire,  or 
of  a  state,  with  which  a  high  rank  or  salary  is 
connected,  he  shall  forfeit  his  seat  and  vote  in  the 
diet,  but  may  recover  his  place  in  the  same  by  a 
new  election. 

Art.  22.  The  proceedings  of  the  diet  shall  be 
public.  Truthful  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
public  sessions  of  the  diet  shall  subject  those  mak- 
ing them  to  no  responsibility. 

Art.  23.  The  diet  shall  have  the  right  to  propose 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  and  to 
refer  petitions  addressed  to  it  to  the  federal  council 
or  the  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

Art.  24.  Each  legislative  period  of  the  diet  shall 
last  three  years.'  The  diet  may  be  dissolved  by  a 
resolution  of  the  federal  council,  with  the  consent 
of   the   emperor. 

Art.  25.  In  the  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  diet, 
new  elections  shall  take  place  within  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  and  the  diet  shall  reassemble  within  a 
period  of  ninety  days  after  the  dissolution. 

Art.  26.    Unless  by  consent  of  the  diet,  an  ad- 

'  By  law  of  June  25,  1873,  fifteen  additional  members 
are  elected  from  Alsace-Lorraine. 

2  Changed  to  five  years,  March   ig,   1888. 


journment  of  that  body  shall  not  exceed  the  period 
of  thirty  days,  and  shall  not  be  repeated  during  the 
same   session,   without   such   consent. 

Art.  27.  The  diet  shall  examine  into  the  legality 
of  the  election  of  its  members  and  decide  thereon. 
It  shall  regulate  the  mode  of  transacting  business, 
and  its  own  discipline,  by  establishing  rules  there- 
for, and  elect  its  president,  vice-presidents,  and  sec- 
retaries. 

Art.  28.  The  diet  shall  pass  laws  by  absolute 
majority.  To  render  the  passage  of  laws  valid,  the 
presence  of  the  majority  of  the  legal  number  of 
members  shall  be  required.  [When  passing  laws 
which  do  not  affect  the  whole  empire,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the  votes  of 
only  those  members  shall  be  counted  who  shall 
have  been  elected  in  those  states  of  the  confedera- 
tion which  the  laws  to  be  passed  shall  affect.]  ' 

Art.  2g.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall  be  the 
representatives  of  the  entire  people,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  orders  and  instructions  from  their 
constituents. 

Art.  30.  No  member  of  the  diet  shall  at  any  time 
suffer  legal  prosecution  on  account  of  his  vote,  or 
on  account  of  utterances  made  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions,  or  be  held  responsible 
outside  of  the  diet  for  his  actions. 

Art.  31.  Without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  none 
of  its  members  shall  be  tried  or  punished,  during 
the  session,  for  any  offense  committed,  except  when 
arrested  in  the  act  of  committing  the  offense,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day.  The  same  rule 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  arrests  for  debt.  At  the 
request  of  the  diet,  all  legal  proceedings  instituted 
against  one  of  its  menbers,  and  likewise  imprison- 
ment, shall  be  suspended  during  its  session. 

Art.  32.  The  members  of  the  diet  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  draw  any  salary  [or  be  compensated] 
as  such." 

VI. — Customs  and  commerce 

Art.  33.  Germany  shall  form  a  customs  and 
commercial  union,  having  a  common  frontier  for 
the  collection  of  duties.  Such  territories  as  can- 
not, by  reason  of  their  situation,  be  suitably  em- 
braced within  the  said  frontier,  shall  be  excluded. 
It  shall  be  lawful  to  introduce  all  articles  of  com- 
merce of  a  state  of  the  confederation  into  any 
other  state  of  the  confederation,  without  paying 
any  duty  thereon,  except  so  far  as  such  articles  are 
subject   to   taxation   therein. 

Art.  34.  The  Hanseatic  towns,  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, shall  remain  free  ports  outside  of  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  customs  union,  retaining  for 
that  purpose  a  district  of  their  own,  or  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  until  they  shall  request  to  be 
admitted  into  the  said  union. 

Art.  35.  The  empire  shall  have  the  exclusive 
power  to  legislate  concerning  everything  relating  to 
the  customs,  the  taxation  of  salt  and  tobacco  manu- 
factured or  raised  in  the  territory  of  the  confedera- 
tion; concerning  the  taxation  of  manufactured 
brandy  and  beer,  and  of  sugar  and  sirup  prepared 
from  beets  or  other  domestic  productions.  It  shall 
have  exclusive  power  to  legislate  concerning  the 
mutual  protection  of  taxes  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption levied  in  the  several  states  of  the  empire; 
against  embezzlement ;  as  well  as  concerning  the 
measures  which  are  required,  in  granting  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  duties,  for  the  security 

^  Clause   in   brackets   repealed,   Feb.   24,    1873. 

=  Changed  May  21,  1906.  the  law  adding.  "They  shall 
receive  an  indemnification  as  provided  by  law." — To  wit, 
3000  marks  and  fr^e  railroad  transportation  during  ses- 
sions of  Reichstag  and  each  eight  days  before  and  after 
its  session. 
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of  the  common  customs  frontier.  In  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden,  the  matter  of  imposing 
duties  on  domestic  brandy  and  beer  is  reserved  for 
the  legislature  of  each  country.  The  states  of  the 
confederation  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  bring 
about  uniform  legislation  regarding  the  taxation  of 
these  articles. 

Art.  36.  The  imposing  of  duties  and  excises  on 
articles  of  consumption,  and  the  collection  of  the 
same  (article  35),  is  left  to  each  state  of  the  con- 
federation within  its  own  territory,  so  far  as  this 
has  been  done  by  each  state  heretofore.  The  em- 
peror shall  have  the  supervision  of  the  institution 
of  legal  proceedings  by  officials  of  the  empire,  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  adjuncts  to  the  custom  or 
excise  offices,  and  boards  of  directors  of  the  several 
states,  after  hearing  the  committee  of  the  confed- 
erate council  on  customs  and  revenues.  Notices 
given  by  these  officials  as  to  defects  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  empire  (article  35J  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  confederate  council  for  action. 

Art.  37.  In  taking  action  upon  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  (article  35,)  the  vote  of  the  presiding 
officer  shall  decide,  whenever  he  shall  pronounce 
for  upholding  the  existing  rule  or  regulation. 

Art.  38.  The  amounts  accruing  from  customs 
and  other  revenues  designated  in  article  35  of  the 
latter,  so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  legislation  by 
the  diet,  shall  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  empire. 
This  amount  is  made  up  of  the  total  receipts  from 
the  customs  and  other  revenues,  after  deducting 
therefrom — i.  Tax  compensations  and  reductions 
in  conformity  with  existing  laws  or  regulations. 
2,  Reimbursements  for  taxes  unduly  imposed.  3. 
The  costs  for  collection  and  administration,  viz.: 
a.  In  the  department  of  customs,  the  costs  which 
are  required  for  the  protection  and  collection  of 
customs  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts, b.  In  the  department  of  the  duty  on  salt, 
the  costs  which  are  used  for  the  pay  of  the  officers 
charged  with  collecting  and  controlling  these  duties 
in  the  salt  mines,  c.  In  the  department  of  duties  on 
beet-sugar  and  tobacco,  the  compensation  which  is 
to  be  allowed,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
confederate  council,  to  the  several  state  govern- 
ments for  the  costs  of  the  collection  of  these  duties. 
d.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  other  duties.  The  territories  sit- 
uated outside  of  the  common  customs  frontier 
shall  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  empire  by 
paying  an  'aversum,'  (a  sum  of  acquittance). 
[Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  shall  not  share 
in  the  revenues  from  duties  on  liquors  and  beer, 
which  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  nor  in 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  aforesaid  'aver- 
sum.'] ' 

Art.  3g.  The  quarterly  statements  to  be  regu- 
larly made  by  the  revenue  officers  of  the  federal 
states  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  and  the  final 
settlements  (to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  after  the  closing  of  the  account-books)  of  the 
receipts  from  customs,  which  have  become  due  in 
the  course  of  the  quarter,  or  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  ac- 
cording to  article  38,  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  federal  states  after  a 
previous  examination,  in  general  summaries  in  which 
every  duty  is  to  be  shown  separately ;  these  sum- 
maries shall  be  transmitted  to  the  federal  committee 
on  accounts.  The  latter  provisionally  fixes,  every 
three  months,  taking  as  a  basis  these  summaries, 
the  amount  due  to  the  treasury  of  the  empire  from 
the  treasury  of  each  state,  and  it  shall  inform  the 
federal  council  and  the  federal  states  of  this  act; 


'  Partially  repealed  in  June,   1906. 


furthermore,  it  shall  submit  to  the  federal  council, 
annually,  the  final  statement  of  these  amounts,  with 
its  remarks.  The  federal  council  shall  act  upon  the 
fixing  of  these  amounts. 

Art.  40.  The  terms  of  the  customs-union  treaty 
of  July  8,  1867,  remain  in  force,  so  far  as  they 
have  not  been  altered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  and  as  long  as  they  are  not  altered  in 
the  manner  designated  in  articles  7  and  78. 

VII.— Railways 

Art.  41.  Railways,  which  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  Germany  or  for  purposes  of 
general  commerce,  may  be  built  for  the  account  of 
the  empire  by  a  law  of  the  empire,  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  those  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion through  whose  territory  the  railroads  run, 
without  detracting  from  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
of  that  country;  or  private  persons  may  be  charged 
with  their  construction  and  receive  rights  of  ex- 
propriation. Every  existing  railway  company  is 
bound' to  permit  new  railroad  lines  to  be  connected 
with  it,  at  the  expense  of  these  latter.  All  laws 
granting  existing  railway  companies  the  right  of 
injunction  against  the  building  of  parallel  or  com- 
petition lines  are  hereby  abolished  throughout 
the  empire,  without  detriment  to  rights  already  ac- 
quired. Such  right  of  injunction  can  henceforth 
not  be  granted  in  concessions  to  be  given  here- 
after. 

Art.  42.  The  governments  of  the  federal  states 
bind  themselves,  in  the  interest  of  general  com- 
merce, to  have  the  German  railways  managed  as  a 
uniform  net-work,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have  the 
lines  constructed  and  equipped  according  to  a  uni- 
form system. 

Art.  43.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  possible,  uniform 
arrangements  as  to  management,  shall  be  made, 
and  especially  shall  uniform  regulations  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  police  of  the  railroads.  The  empire 
shall  take  care  that  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  railways  lines  keep  the  roads  always  in  such  a 
condition  as  is  required  for  public  security,  and 
that  they  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  rolling 
stock. 

.^rt.  44.  Railway  companies  are  bound  to  estab- 
lish such  passenger  trains  of  suitable  velocity  as 
may  be  required  for  ordinary  travel,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  harmonizing  schedules  of  travel; 
also,  to  make  provision  for  such  freight  trains  as 
may  be  necessary  for  commercial  purposes,  and  to 
establish,  without  extra  remuneration,  offices  for 
the  direct  forwarding  of  passengers  and  freight 
trains,  to  be  transferred,  when  necessary,  from  one 
road  to  another. 

Art.  45.  The  empire  shall  have  control  over  the 
tariff  of  fares.  The  same  shall  endeavor  to  cause 
— I.  Uniform  regulations  to  be  speedily  intro- 
duced on  all  German  railway  lines.  2.  The  tariff 
to  be  reduced  and  made  uniform  as  far  as  possible, 
and  particularly  to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
for  the  transport  of  coal,  coke,  wood,  minerals, 
stone,  salt,  crude  iron,  manure,  and  similar  articles, 
for  long  distances,  as  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  introduce  a  one- 
penny  tariff  as  soon  as  practicable. 

.\rt.  46.  In  case  of  distress,  especially  in  case  of 
an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railway  companies  to  adopt 
temporarily  a  low  special  tariff,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
emperor,  on  motion  of  the  competent  committee, 
for  the  forwarding  of  grain,  flour,  vegetables,  and 
potatoes.  This  tariff  shall,  however,  not  be  less 
than  the  lowest  rate  for  raw  produce  existing  on 
the  said  line.    The  foregoing  provisions,  and  those 
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of  articles  42  to  45,  shall  not  apply  to  Bavaria. 
The  imperial  government  has,  however,  the  power, 
also  with  regard  to  Bavaria,  to  establish,  by  way  of 
legislation,  uniform  rules  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  such  railways  as  may  be  of  impor- 
tance  for  the   defense   of   the   country. 

Art.  47.  The  managers  of  all  railways  shall  be 
required  to  obey,  without  hesitation,  requisitions 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  empire  for  the  use 
of  their  'roads  for  the  defense  of  Germany.  Par- 
ticularly shall  the  military  and  all  material  of  war 
be  forwarded  at  uniform  reduced  rates. 

VIII. — Mails  and  telegraphs 


Art.  48.  The  mails  and  telegraphs  shall  be  or- 
ganized and  managed  as  state  institutions  through- 
out the  German  empire.  The  legislation  of  the  em- 
pire in  regard  to  postal  and  telegraphic  affairs,  pro- 
vided for  in  article  4,  does  not  extend  to  those  mat- 
ters whose  regulation  is  left  to  the  managerial 
arrangement,  according  to  the  principles  which 
have  controlled  the  North  German  administration 
of  mails  and   telegraphs. 

Art.  4g.  The  receipts  of  mails  and  telegraphs 
are  a  joint  affair  throughout  the  empire.  The  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  from  the  general  receipts. 
The  surplus  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  empire. 
(Section   12.) 

Art.  50.  The  emperor  has  the  supreme  super- 
vision of  the  administration  of  mails  and  telegraphs. 
The  authorities  appointed  by  him  are  in  duty 
bound  and  authorized  to  see  that  uniformity  be 
established  and  maintained  in  the  organization  of 
the  administration  and  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, as  also  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  em- 
ployes. The  emperor  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
general  administrative  regulations,  and  also  exclu- 
sively to  regulate  the  relations  which  are  to  exist 
between  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  of  Germany 
and  those  of  other  countries.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  officers  of  the  post-office  and  telegraph  de- 
partment to  obey  imperial  orders.  This  obligation 
shall  be  included  in  their  oath  of  office.  The  ap- 
pointment of  superior  officers  (such  as  directors, 
counselors,  and  superintendents,)  as  they  shall  be 
required  for  the  administration  of  the  mails  and 
telegraphs,  in  the  various  districts;  also  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs 
(such  as  inspectors  of  comptrollers,)  acting  for  the 
aforesaid  authorities  in  the  several  districts,  in  the 
capacity  of  supervisors,  shall  be  made  by  the  em- 
peror for  the  whole  territory  of  the  German  empire, 
and  these  officers  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
him  as  a  part  of  their  oath  of  office.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  several  states  shall  be  informed  in  due 
time,  by  means  of  imperial  confirmation  and  offi- 
cial publication,  of  the  aforementioned  appoint- 
ments, so  far  as  they  may  relate  to  their  territories. 
Other  officers  required  by  the  department  of  mails 
and  telegraphs,  as  also  all  officers  to  be  employed 
at  the  various  stations,  and  for  technical  purposes, 
and  hence  officiating  at  the  actual  ctnters  of  com- 
munication, &c.,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respec- 
tive governments  of  the  states.  Where  there  is  no 
independent  administration  of  inland  mails  or 
telegraphs,  the  terms  of  the  various  treaties  are  to 
be  enforced. 

Art.  51.  In  assigning  the  surplus  of  the  post- 
office  department  to  the  treasury  of  the  empire  for 
general  purposes,  (article  40,)  the  following  pro- 
ceeding is  to  be  observed  in  consideration  of  the 
difference  which  has  heretofore  existed  in  the  clear 
receipts  of  the  post-office  departments  of  the  sev- 
eral territories,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  suit- 
able equilization   during   the   period   of    transition 
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below  named.  Of  the  post-office  surplus,  which 
accumulated  in  the  several  mail  districts  during  the 
five  years  from  1861  to  1865,  an  average  yearly 
surplus  shall  be  computed,  and  the  share  which 
every  separate  mail  district  has  had  in  the  surplus 
resulting  therefrom  for  the  whole  territory  of  the 
empire  shall  be  fixed  upon  by  a  percentage.  In 
accordance  with  the  proportion  thus  made,  the  sev- 
eral states  shall  be  credited  on  the  account  of  their 
other  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  empire 
with  their  quota  accruing  from  the  postal  surplus 
in  the  empire,  for  a  period  of  eight  years  subse- 
quent to  their  entrance  into  the  post-office  depart- 
ment of  the  empire.  At  the  end  of  the  said  eight 
years  this  distinction  shall  cease,  and  any  surplus 
in  the  post-office  department  shall  go,  without 
division,  into  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  according 
to  the  principle  enunciated  in  article  49.  Of  the 
quota  of  the  post-office  department  surplus  result- 
ing during  the  aforementioned  period  of  eight  years 
in  favor  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  one-half  shall 
every  year  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  em- 
peror, for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  post-offices  in  the  Hanseatic 
towns. 

Art.  52.  The  stipulations  of  the  foregoing  arti- 
cles 48  to  51  do  not  apply  to  Bavaria  and  Wiir- 
temberg.  In  their  stead  the  following  stipulation 
shall  be  valid  for  these  two  states  of  the  confedera- 
tion. The  empire  alone  is  authorized  to  legislate 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  post-office  and  telegraph 
departments,  on  the  legal  position  of  both  institu- 
tions toward  the  public,  upon  the  franking  privilege 
and  rates  of  postage,  and  upon  the  establishment 
of  rates  for  telegraphic  correspondence  into  Haiv- 
seatic  towns.  Exclusive,  however,  of  managerial 
arrangements,  and  the  fixing  of  tariffs  for  internal 
communication  within  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. 
In  the  same  manner  the  empire  shall  regulate  postal 
and  telegraphic  communication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, excepting  the  immediate  communication  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  with  their  neighboring 
states,  not  belonging  to  the  empire,  in  regard  to 
which  regulation  the  stipulations  in  article  49  of  the 
postal  treaty  of  November  23,  1867,  remains  in 
force.  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  shall  not  share  in 
the  postal  and  telegraphic  receipts  which  belong  to 
the  treasury  of  the  empire. 


IX. — Marine  and  navigation 

Art.  S3.  The  navyof  the  empire  is  a  united  one, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  is  charged  with  its  organization  and  ar- 
rangement, and  he  shall  appoint  the  officers  and 
officials  of  the  navy,  and  in  his  name  these  and  the 
seamen  are  to  be  sworn  in.  The  harbor  of  Kiel  and 
the  harbor  of  the  lade  are  imperial  war  harbors. 
The  expenditures  required  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  navy  and  the  institutions 
connected  therewith  shall  be  defrayed  from  the 
treasury  of  the  empire.  All  sea-faring  men  of  the 
empire,  including  machinists  and  hands  employed 
in  ship-building,  are  exempt  from  service  in  the 
army,  but  obliged  to  serve  in  the  imperial  navy. 
[The  apportionment  of  men  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  navy  shall  be  made  according  to  the  actual 
sea-faring  population,  and  the  quota  furnished  in 
accordance  herewith  by  each  state  shall  be  credited 
to  the  army  account.] 

Art.  54.  The  merchant  vessels  of  all  states  of  the 
confederation  shall  form  a  united  commercial  ma- 
rine. The  empire  shall  determine  the  process  for 
ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels,  shall 
regulate  the  issuing  of  tonnage-certificates  and  sea- 
letters,  and  shall  fix  the  conditions  to  which  a  per- 
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mit  for  commanding  a  sea-going  vessel  shall  be 
subject.  The  merchant  vessels  of  all  the  states  of 
the  confederation  shall  be  admitted  on  an  equal 
footing  to  the  harbors,  and  to  all  natural  and  arti- 
ficial water-courses  of  the  several  states  of  the  con- 
federation, and  shall  receive  the  same  usage  therein. 
The  duties  which  shall  be  collected  from  sea-going 
vessels,  or  levied  upon  their  freights,  for  the  use 
of  naval  institutions  in  the  harbors,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance  and 
ordinary  repair  of  these  institutions.  On  all  natural 
water-courses,  duties  are  only  to  be  levied  for  the 
use  of  special  establishments,  which  serve  for  facili- 
tating commercial  intercourse.  These  duties,  as 
well  as  the  duties  for  navigating  such  artificial 
channels,  which  are  property  of  the  state,  are  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  ordinary  repair  of  the  institutions  and  estab- 
lishments. These  rules  apply  to  rafting,  so  far  as 
it  is  carried  on  on  navigable  water-courses.  The 
levying  of  other  or  higher  duties  upon  foreign  ves- 
sels or  their  freights  than  those  which  are  paid 
by  the  vessels  of  the  federal  states  or  their  freights 
does  not  belong  to  the  various  states,  but  to  the 
empire. 

Art.  55.  The  flagof  the  war  and  merchant  navy 
shall  be  black,  white,  and  red. 

Z. — Consular   affairs 

Art.  56.  The  emperor  shall  have  the  supervision 
of  all  consular  affairs  of  the  German  empire,  and 
he  shall  appoint  consuls,  after  hearing  the  commit- 
tee of  the  federal  council  on  commerce  and  traffic. 
No  new  state  consulates  are  to  be  established 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  German  consuls. 
German  consuls  shall  perform  the  functions  of  state 
consuls  for  the  states  of  the  confederation  not  rep- 
resented in 'their  district.  All  the  now  existing 
state  consulates  shall  be  abolished,  as  soon  as  the 
organization  of  the  German  consulates  shall  be 
completed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  representation 
of  the  separate  interests  of  all  the  federal  states 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  federal  council  as  secured 
by  the  German  consulates. 

XI. — Military  affairs  of  the  empire 

Art.  57.  Every  German  is  subject  to  military 
duty,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  no  substi- 
tute can  be  accepted. 

Art.  58.  The  costs  and  the  burden  of  all  the  mili- 
tary system  of  the  empire  are  to  be  borne  equally 
by  all  the  federal  states  and  their  subjects,  and  no 
privileges  or  molestations  to  the  several  states  or 
classes  are  admissible.  Where  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  burdens  cannot  be  effected  'in  natura'  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  public  welfare,  affairs  shall  be 
equalized  by  legislation  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  justice. 

Art.  sg.  Every  German  capable  of  bearing  arms 
shall  serve  tor  seven  years  in  the  standing  army, 
ordinarily  from  the  end  of  his  twentieth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  his  twenty-eighth  year;  [the  first  three 
years  in  the  army  of  the  field,  the  last  four  years 
in  the  reserve;  during  the  next  five  years  he  shall 
belong  to  the  militia.  In  those  states  of  the  con- 
federation in  which  heretofore  a  longer  term  of 
service  than  twelve  years  was  required  by  law,  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  required  time  of  service 
shall  take  place  in  such  a  manner  as  is  compatible 
with  the  interests  and  the  war-footing  of  the  army 
of  the  empire.]'     As  regards  the  emigation  of  men 

'Altered  by  law  of  Feb.  11,  1888;  again  by  law  of 
April  15.  1905,  whereby  the  portion  in  brackets  was 
replaced   by   the    following:    During   the    next   five   years 


belonging  to  the  reserve,  only  those  provisions  shall 
be  in  force  which  apply  to  the  emigration  of  mem- 
bers of  the  militia. 

Art.  60.  The  strength  of  the  German  army  in 
time  of  peace  shall  be,  until  December  31,  187 1, 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  1867,  and  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  several  federal  states  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population.  In  future  the  strength 
of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  shall  be  fixed  by 
legislation. 

Art.  61.  After  the  publication  of  this  constitution 
the  full  Prussian  military  system  of  legislation  shall 
be  introduced  without  delay  throughout  the  empire, 
as  well  the  statutes  themselves  as  the  regulations, 
instructions,  and  ordinances  issued  for  their  execu- 
tion, explanation,  or  completion;  thus,  in  par- 
ticular, the  military  penal  code  of  April  3,  1845; 
the  military  orders  of  the  penal  court  of  April  3, 
184s;  the  ordinance  concerning  the  courts  of  honor 
of  July  20,  1843 ;  the  regulations  with  respect  to  re- 
cruiting, time  of  service,  matters  relating  to  the 
service  and  subsistence,  to  the  quartering  of  troops, 
claims  for  damages,  mobilizing,  &c.,  for  times  of 
peace  and  war.  Orders  for  the  attendance  of  the 
military  upon  religious  services  is,  however,  ex- 
cluded. When  a  uniform  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man army  shall  have  been  established,  a  compre- 
hensive military  law  for  the  empire  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  diet  and  the  federal  council  for 
their  action  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 

Art.  62.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  German  army,  and  the  insti- 
tutions connected  therewith,  the  sum  of  225  (two 
hundred  and  twenty-five)  thalers  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  until  December  31, 
1871,  for  each  man  in  the  army  on  the  peace-foot- 
mg,  according  to  article  60.  (See  section  12.) 
After  December  31,  1871,  the  payment  of  these 
contributions  of  the  several  states  to  the  imperial 
treasury  must  be  continued.  The  strength  of  the 
army  in  time  of  peace,  which  has  been  temporarily 
fixed  in  article  60,  shall  be  taken 'as  a  basis  for 
calculating  these  amounts  until  it  shall  be  altered 
by  a  law  of  the  empire.  The  expenditure  of  this 
sum  for  the  whole  army  of  the  empire  and  its 
establishments  shall  be  determined  by  a  budget  law. 
In  determining  the  budget  of  military  expenditures, 
the  lawfully  established  organization  of  the  im- 
perial army,  in  accordance  with  this  constitution, 
shall  be  taken  as  a  basis. 

Art.  63.  The  total  land  force  of  the  empire  shall 
form  one  army,  which,  in  war  and  in  peace,  shall 
be  under  the  command  of  the  emperor.  The  regi- 
ments, &c.,  throughout  the  whole  German  army 
shall  bear  continuous  numbers.  The  principal 
colors  and  the  cut  of  the  garments  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  army  shall  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest 
of  the  army.  It  is  left  to  commanders  of  contin- 
gent forces  to  choose  the  external  badges,  cockades, 
&c.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  em- 
peror to  take  care  that,  throughout  the  German 
army,  all  divisions  be  kept  full  and  well  equipped, 
and  that  unity  be  established  and  maintained  in 
regard  to  organization  and  formation,  equipment, 
and  command  in  the  training  of  the  men,  as  well 
as  in  the  qualification  of  the  officers.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  emperor  shall  be  authorized  to  satisfy 
himself  at  any  time  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
contingents,  and  to  provide  remedies  for  existing 
he  shall  belong  to  the  national  guard  (Landu-ehr)  of 
first  summons,  and  then  to  the  national  guard  of  second 
summons  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  of  the  year 
in  which  he  reaches  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  service  in  the  standing  army  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cavalry  and  of  the  mounted  field  artillery 
are  required  to  serve  the  first  three  years  in  unbroiten 
active  service;  all  other  forces  are  required  to  give  the 
first  two  years  in  active  service. 
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defects.  The  emperor  shall  determine  the  strength, 
composition,  and  division  of  the  contingents  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  also  the  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  he  shall  have  the  right  to  designate 
garrisons  within  the  territory  of  the  confederation, 
as  also  to  call  any  portion  of  the  army  into  active 
service.  In  order  to  maintain  the  necessary  unity 
in  the  care,  arming,  and  equipment  of  all  troops  of 
the  German  army,  all  orders  hereaftej  to  be  issued 
for  the  Prussian  army  shall  be  communicated  in 
due  form  to  the  commanders  of  the  remaining  con- 
tingents by  the  committee  on  the  army  and  fortifi- 
cations, provided  for  in  article  8,  No.   i. 

Art.  64.  All  German  troops  are  bound  implicitly 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  emperor.  This  obligation 
shall  be  included  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  a  contingent,  as  well  as  all 
officers  commanding  troops  of  more  than  one  con- 
tingent, and  all  commanclers  of  fortresses,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  The  officers  appointed 
by  the  emperor  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
him.  The  appointment  of  generals,  or  of  officers 
performing  the  duties  of  generals,  in  a  contingent 
force,  shall  be  in  each  case  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  has  the  right  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  officers,  with  or  without 
promotion,  to  positions  which  are  to  be  filled  in 
the  service  of  the  empire,  be  it  in  the  Prussian 
army  x)r  in  other  contingents,  to  select  from  the 
officers  of  all  the  contingents  of  the  army  of  the 
empire. 

Art.  65.  The  right  to  build  fortresses  within  the 
territory  of  the  empire  shall  belong  to  the  emperor, 
who,  according  to  section  12,  shall  ask  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  means  required  for 
that  purpose,  if  not  already  included  in  the  regular 
appropriation. 

Art.  66.  If  not  otherwise  stipulated,  the  princes 
of  the  empire  and  the  senates  shall  appoint  the 
officers  of  their  respective  contingents,  subject  to 
the  restriction  of  article  64.  They  are  the  chiefs  of 
all  the  troops  belonging  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories, and  are  entitled  to  the  honors  connected 
therewith.  They  shall  have  especially  the  right  to 
hold  inspections  at  any  time,  and  receive,  besides 
the  regular  reports  and  announcements  of  changes 
for  publication,  timely  information  of  all  promo- 
tions and  appointments  concerning  their  respective 
contingents.  They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  cm- 
ploy,  for  police  purposes,  not  only  their  own  troops 
but  all  other  contingents  of  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire who  are  stationed  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

Art.  67.  The  unexpended  portion  of  the  military 
appropriation  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  fall  to 
the  share  of  a  single  government,  but  at  all  times 
to  the  treasury  of  the  empire. 

Art.  68.  The  emperor  shall  have  the  power,  if 
the  public  security  of  the  empire  demands  it,  to 
declare  martial  law  in  any  part  thereof;  until  the 
publication  of  a  law  regulating  the  grounds,  the 
form  of  announcement,  and  the  effects  of  such  a 
declaration,  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  law  of 
June  4,  1851,  shall  be  substituted  therefor.  (Laws 
of  1851,  page  451.) 


Addition  to  section  XI 

The  provisions  contained  in  this  section  shall  go 
into  effect  in  Bavaria  as  provided  for  in.  the  treaty 
of  alliance  of  November  23,  1870,  {Bundesgesetz- 
blatt,  1871,  section  g,)  under  III,  section  5,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  as  provided  for  in  the  military  con- 
vention of  November  21-25,  1870,  (Bundesgesetz- 
blatt,  1870,  section  658.) 


XII. — Finances  of  the  empire 

Art.  69.  All  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  em- 
pire shall  be  estimated  yearly,  and  included  in  the 
financial  estimate.  The  latter  shall  be  fi.xed  by 
law  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  principles: 

Art.  70.  [The  surplus  of  the  previous  year,  as 
well  as  the  customs  duties,  the  common  excise 
duties,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  service,  shall  be  applied  to  the  de- 
frayal of  all  general  expenditure.  In  so  far  as 
these  expenditures  are  not  covered  by  the  receipts, 
they  shall  be  raised,  as  long  as  no  taxes  of  the 
empire  shall  have  been  established,  by  assessing  the 
several  states  of  the  empire  according  to  their  pop- 
ulation, the  amount  of  the  assessment  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  accordance 
with  the  budget  agreed  upon.]  ' 

Art.  71.  The  general  expenditure  shall  be,  as  a 
rule,  granted  for  one  year;  they  may,  however,  in 
special  cases,  be  granted  for  a  longer  period.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  fixed  in  article  60,  the 
financial  estimate,  properly  classified,  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  army  shall  be  laid  before  the  fed- 
eral council  and  the  diet  for  ^hei^  information. 

Art.  72.  An  annual  report  of  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  receipts  of  the  empire  shall  be  rendered  to 
the  federal  council  and  the  diet,  through  the  chan- 
cellor of   the  empire. 

Art.  73.  In  cases  of  extraordinary  requirements, 
a  loan  may  be  contracted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  such  loan  to  be  granted  by  the 
empire. 

Addition  to  section  XII 

Articles  6g  and  71  apply  to  the  expenditures  for 
the  Bavarian  army  only  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  addition  to  section  XI  of  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 23,  1870;  and  article  72  only  so  far  as  is 
required  to  inform  the  federal  council  and  the  diet 
of  the  assignment  to  Bavaria  of  the  required  sum 
for  the  Bavarian  array. 


XIII. — Settlement  of  disputes  and  modes  of 
punishment 

Art.  74.  Every  attempt  against  the  existence, 
the  integrity,  the  security,  or  the  constitution  of 
the  German  empire;  finally,  any  offense  committed 
against  the  federal  council,  the  diet,  a  member  of 
the  federal  council,  or  of  the  diet,  a  magistrate  or 
public  official  of  the  empire,  while  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  or  with  reference  to  his  official  posi- 
tion, by  word,  writing,  printing,  signs,  or  carica- 
tures, shall  be  judicially  investigated,  and  upon 
conviction  punished  in  the  several  states  of  the 
empire,  according  to  the  laws  therein  existing,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  exist  in  the  same,  according 
to  which  laws  a  similar  offense  against  any  one  of 
the  states  of  the  empire,  its  constitution,  legislature, 

'  Article  70,  as  amended  May  14,  1904. — For  the  de- 
frayal of  all  common  expenses  there  shall  serve  first  of 
all  the  joint  revenues  derived  from  customs  duties,  from 
common  taxes,  from  the  railway,  postal,  and  telegraph 
systems,  and  from  the  other  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  so  far  as  the  expenditures  are  not  covered 
by  such  receipts,  they  shall  be  met  by  contributions  from 
the  several  states  of  the  confederation  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  such  contributions  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  with  reference  to  the  total  amount 
established  by  the  budget.  In  so  far  as  these  contribu- 
tions are  not  used,  they  shall  be  repaid  to  the  states  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  proportion  as  the  other  regular 
receipts  of  the  empire  exceed  its  needs.  Any  surpluses 
from  preceding  years  shall  be  used,  so  far  as  the  im- 
perial budgetary  law  does  not  otherwise  provide,  for 
defraying  the   joint  extraordinary  expenses. 
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members  of  its  legislature,  authorities  or  officials  is 
to  be  judged. 

Art.  75.  For  those  offences,  specified  in  article 
74,  against  the  German  empire,  which,  if  committed 
against  one  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  would  be 
deemed  high  treason,  the  superior  court  of  appeals 
of  the  three  free  Hanseatic  towns  at  Lubeck  shall 
be  the  competent  deciding  tribunal  in  the  first  and 
last  resort.  More  definite  provisions  as  to  the  com- 
petency and  the  proceedings  of  the  superior  court 
of  appeals  shall  be  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
empire.  Until  the  passage  of  a  law  of  the  empire, 
the  existing  corapietency  of  the  courts  in  the  respec- 
tive states  of  the  empire,  and  the  provisions  relative 
to  the  proceedings  of  those  courts,  shaH  remain  in 
force. 

Art.  76.  Disputes  between  the  different  states  of 
the  confederation,  so  far  as  they  are  not  of  a 
private  nature,  and  therefore  to  be  decided  by  the 
competent  authorities,  shall  be  settled  by  the  fed- 
eral council,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Disputes  relating  to  constitutional  matters  in  those 
of  the  states  of  the  confederation  whose  constitu- 
tion contains  no  provision  for  the  settlement  of 
such  differences,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  federal 
council,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties,  or,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  shall  be  settled  by  the 
legislative  power  of  the  confederation. 

Art.  77.  If  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  confedera- 
tion justice  shall  be  denied,  and  no  sufficient  relief 
can  be  procured  by  legal  measures,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  federal  council  to  receive  substantiated 
complaints  concerning  denial  or  restriction  of  jus- 
tice, which  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  existing  laws  of  the  respective 
states  of  the  confederation,  and  thereupon  to  obtain 
judicial  relief  from  the  confederate  government  in 
the  matter  which  shall  have  given  rise  to  the  com- 
plaint. 

XIV. — General  provision 

Art.  78.  Amendments  of  the  constitution  shall  be 
made  by  legislative  enactment.  They  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  rejected  when  fourteen  votes  are  cast 
against  them  in  the  federal  council.  The  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  by  which  fixed 
rights  of  individual  states  of  the  confederation  are 
established  in  their  relation  to  the  whole,  shall  only' 
be  modified  with  the  consent  of  that  state  of  the 
confederation   which  is  immediately  concerned. 

GERMANY,  Constitution  of  the  republic— 
On  Jan.  19,  iqig,  a  National  Constituent  Assembly 
was  elected,  which  adopted  a  new  constitution  on 
July  31,  to  take  effect  on  Aug.  13,  igig  (See  Ger- 
man'y:  iQig):  "The  document,  containing  a  pre- 
amble and  181  articles,  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
'Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Commonwealth,' 
'Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  of  Germans'  and 
'Transitory  and  Final  Regulations.'  Part  I  con- 
sists of  seven  sections  and  Part  II  of  five.  Section 
I  of  the  first  part  declares  the  German  common- 
wealth (Reich)  to  be  a  republic,  all  public  author- 
ity being  derived  from  the  people.  It  describes  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  republic,  designates  the  na- 
tional colors  and  states  that  the  generally  recog- 
lized  rules  of  international  law  are  binding  on  the 
commonwealth.  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  legis- 
litive  rights  reserved  to  the  national  government, 
vithin  which  individual  states  possess  only  subor- 
dnate  powers  or  no  powers  at  all.  Section  II 
trats  of  the  National  Assembly  (Reichstag) ,  com- 
pcsed  of  representatives  of  the  people  'elected  by 
uriversal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  suffrage  by  all 
mm  and  women  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  ac- 
coriance  with  the  principles  of  proportional  repre- 
senation'  for  a  term  of  four  years.    The  Assembly 


is  to  meet  each  year  and  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
president  of  the  commonwealth.  Unless  otherwise 
provided  for,  the  Assembly  acts  by  majority  vote, 
and  all  proceedings  are  public.  This  section  further 
provides  that  the  Assembly  and  its  committees  may 
require  the  presence  of  the  chancellor  (Rcichs- 
Kanzler)  and  any  minister  at  its  meetings;  on  the 
other  hand  the  chancellor,  ministers  and  commis- 
sioners designated  by  them  have  the  right  to  be 
present  at  sittings  of  the  Assembly  and  of  its  com- 
mittees. The  individual  states  are  entitled  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  submit  the  views  of  their  cabi- 
nets (Latidesregiermig)  on  matters  under  consid- 
eration. Representatives  of  the  national  cabinet 
(Reichsregierung)  shall  be  heard  even  outside  the 
regular  order  of  business.  The  section  contains 
a  number  of  articles  dealing  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  function  of  assembly  committees  and 
concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities,  individual  and  collective;  enjoyed  by 
members.  Section  III  is  concerned  with  the  na- 
tional president  (Reichsprasident)  and  the  national 
cabinet.  Any  German  thirty-five  years  of  age  is 
eligible  for  the  election  to  the  presidency.  While 
elected  directly  by  the  people  for  a  seven-year 
term  and  reeligible,  the  president  is  subject  to  popu- 
lar recall  on  the  initiative  of  the  Assembly ;  such 
a  resolution  by  the  Assembly  suspends  him,  but 
failure  of  the  recall  automatically  dissolves  the 
Assembly,  thus  necessitating  a  new  election.  The 
president  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armed 
forces  of  the  commonwealth,  but  war  cannot  be 
declared  or  peace  concluded  except  by  legislative 
act ;  alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  states 
require  the  consent  of  the  National  Assembly  only 
if  they  relate  to  subjects  covered  by  national  laws. 
All  orders  and  direction  of  the  president,  includ- 
ing those  concerning  the  armed  forces,  require 
for  their  validity  the  counter-signature  of  the 
chancellor  or  appropriate  ministers ;  it  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  by  such  countersigning  respon- 
sibility is  assumed.  The  president  has  the  power 
to  pardon,  but  general  amnesties  require  national 
legislation.  The  chancellor  and  the  ministers  com- 
pose the  cabinet  or  government ;  the  president 
names  the  chancellor  and  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion appoints  and  dismisses  the  ministers.  The 
chancellor  or  appropriate  ministers;  it  is  ex- 
lectively  responsible  to  the  Assembly  and  must 
resign  if  the  Assembly  by  formal  resolution  with- 
draw its  confidence.  The  president,  chancellor 
and  ministers  may  be  impeached  by  the  Assembly 
in  accordance  with  a  detailed  procedure.  In  Sec- 
tion IV  the  old  Federal  Council  (Bundesral) 
emerges  as  the  National  Council  (Reichsrat)  \  in  it 
each  state  has  at  least  one  vote ;  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  states  one  vote  is  accorded  for  every  mil- 
lion inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  equal  to  the 
population  of  the  smallest  state,  but  no  state  shall 
be  accredited  with  more  than  two-fifths  of  all 
votes.  No  state  shall  have  more  than  one  vote 
in  any  committee  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Council,  as  well  as  of  all  committees,  is  to  be  filled 
by  a  member  of  the  national  cabinet.  The  plen- 
ary meetings  of  the  Council  are  public.  Section  V, 
on  national  legislation,  outlines  the  methods  of 
enacting  national  laws;  all  bills  are  initiated  by 
the  cabinet  or  the  Assembly.  Introduction  of  bills 
by  the  cabinet  requires  the  concurrence  of  the 
Council,  although  the  former  may  present  meas- 
ures notwithstanding  the  non-consent  of  the  latter. 
Popular  referendum  on  any  law  may  be  had  pro- 
vided the  president  so  orders  within  a  month  after 
its  passage.  A  law  the  promulgation  of  which  is 
deferred  at  the  demand  of  at  least  one-third  of 
the   Assembly,  shall   be  submitted  to   the   people 
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if  one-twentieth  of  the  qualified  voters  so  peti- 
tion; a  popular  vote  shall  be  resorted  to  on  a 
measure  initiated  by  the  people  if  one-tenth  of 
the  qualified  voters  so  demand.  The  Council  has 
only  a  suspensive  veto  over  legislation;  if  it  re- 
fuses to  concur,  the  Assembly  may  yield  or  renew 
its  action  either  by  a  simple  majority  or  a  two- 
thirds  vote;  in  the  latter  case  the  president  must 
order  a  referendum.  [See  below:  Article  74.]  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  this  section  for  constitutional 
amendment.  [See  below:  Article  76.]  'The  Na- 
tional Administration'  is  the  title  of  Section  VI;  it 
deals  with  foreign  relations,  defence,  communica- 
tions (posts,  telegraphs,  telephone,  navigation, 
roads,  railroads  and  waterways),  colonial  policy, 
merchant  marine,  fiscal  affairs,  including  tariff,  and 
budgetary  procedure.  Section  VII  deals  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  Judges  are  independent 
and  subject  only  to  law ;  extraordinary  courts  are 
illegal.  Provision  is  made  for  administrative  courts 
(Reichsverwallungsgerichl)  for  the  protection  of 
the  individual  against  orders  and  decrees  of  ad- 
ministrative authorities.  Section  I  of  Part  II 
enumerates  the  fundamental  rights  and  duties  of 
the  individual.  All  Germans  are  equal  before  the 
law;  men  and  women  have  the  same  civic  rights 
and  duties.  The  section  provides  for  national 
citizenship,  one  state  being  forbidden  to  discrimi- 
nate against  a  citizen  of  another  state.  Right  of 
freedom  of  travel,  of  sojourn,  of  settlement,  the 
acquisition  of  property,  the  pursuit  of  every  legiti- 
mate means  of  livelihood,  and  personal  liberty,  as 
well  as  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  are  guaran- 
teed. Section  II,  relating  to  community  life,  di- 
rects that  legislation  shall  be  enacted  for  the 
compensation  of  families  with  numerous  children, 
protection  of  motherhood,  proper  physical,  mental 
and  social  development  of  children,  illegitimate  as 
well  as  legitimate,  protection  of  youth  against  ex- 
ploitation, freedom  of  assembly  and  of  association, 
liberty  and  secrecy  of  the  suffrage,  right  of  peti- 
tion and  right  of  communal  self-government.  In 
this  section  provisfon  is  also  made  for  the  civil 
service.  The  question  of  religion  and  religious  so- 
cieties is  treated  in  Section  III;  all  inhabitants  are 
to  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  worship  and  of  con- 
science. While  there  is  no  established  church,  free- 
dom of  organization  for  religious  purposes  is  guar- 
anteed, and  such  organizations  as  are  recognized 
by  law  as  corporate  bodies  are  entitled  to  raise 
taxes  subject  to  regulations  by  the  state.  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays  are  protected  as  days  of  rest 
and  spiritual  edification.  The  subject  of  education 
and  schools  is  dealt  with  in  Section  IV;  the  entire 
school  system  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state.  Eight  years'  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
is  made  a  minimum  requirement,  and  arrangement 
is  made  for  continuation  schools  for  instruction  up 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Provision  is  made  for 
different  types  of  schools  and  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  same.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  entire  Constitution  is  the  in- 
troduction in  Section  V  of  clauses  relating  to  the 
socialization  of  business  enterprise  and  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  community.  All  nat- 
ural resources  are  under  control  of  the  state. 
Subject  to  certain  limitations,  the  right  of  private 
property  and  inheritance  is  guaranteed.  But  all 
private  economic  enterprises  which  are  adapted  to 
the  purpose  may  be  socialized.  Labor  is  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  right  of  combination  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  industrial  conditions  is  guaran- 
teed to  everybody.  Guild  Socialism  is  fostered  by 
a  system  of  workers'  and  employers'  councils, 
which  share  with  the  political  organization  in  the 


control  of  industry.  Part  III  is  relatively  unim- 
portant.— On  September  2,  iqig,  the  government 
was  informed  by  the  Supreme  Council  that  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Austria  (Article  61)  conflicted  with 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  wris,  therefore,  unallowable. 
This  ruling  was  bitterly  denounced  in  many  parts 
of  the  country." — E.  D.  Graper  and  H.  J.  Car- 
man, Political  Science  Quarterly,  ig20,  Supplement, 
pp.  113-116. — See  also  Germany:  1918  (Novem- 
ber). 
The  text  of  the  constitution  follows: 

Preamble 

The  German  people,  united  in  gll  its  branches 
and  with  the  determination  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  its  domain  in  liberty  and  justice,  to  pre-, 
serve  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
foster  social  progress,  has  adopted  the  following 
Constitution: 

Composition  and  functions   of  the  government 

Article  i. — The  German  National  State  is  a  Re- 
public. The  power  of  the  State  is  derived  from 
the  people. 

Art.  2. — The  territory  of  the  nation  consists  of 
the  territories  of  the  German  States.  Other  ter- 
ritories may  be  taken  into  the  Government  by 
national  law,  when  their  inhabitants,  by  a  vote 
of  self-determination,  express  such  a  desire. 

Art.  3. — The  national  colors  are  black-red-gold. 
The  trade  flag  is  black-white-red,  with  the  na- 
tional colors  on  the  upper  inside  corner. 

Art.  4. — The  universally  recognized  principles  of 
the  laws  of  nations  are  accepted  as  binding  ele- 
ments of  the  laws  of  the  German  Nation. 

Art.  S- — The  power  of  the  National  State  shall 
be  exercised  through  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  nation,  and  in  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  respective  States  through  the  agencies 
of  such  States  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions. 

Art.  6. — The  Government  has  the  exclusive  right 
of  legislation   over: 

1.  Foreign    relations. 

2.  Colonial  matters. 

3.  State  property,  right  of  changing  residence, 
immigration    and    emigration,   and    extradition. 

4.  Military   organization. 

5.  Coinage. 

6.  Customs,  including  the  unification  of  cus- 
toms and  trade  districts  and  the  free  circulation 
of  wares. 

7.  Posts,   telegraphs,   and   telephones. 

Art.  7. — The  Government  has  right  of  legislation 
over: 

r.  Civil  law. 

2.  Criminal  law. 

3.  Judicial  proceedings,  including  the  execution 
of  penalties  and  co-operation  between  departments. 

4.  Passports   and   police   for  aliens. 

5.  Poor   laws   and   vagrancy. 

6.  Press,  associations,  and  assemblies. 

7.  Population  policy ;  provisions  affecting  ma- 
ternity, nurslings,  young  children  and  adolescent.. 

8.  National  health,  veterinaries,  protection  (f 
plants  from   disease  and   pests. 

g.  Labor  law,  insurance,  and  protection  of  wori- 
men   and   employes   and   employment   agencies. 

10.  The  organization  of  trade  representation  in 
the   nation. 

11.  Provision  for  war  veterans  and  their  ."ur- 
vivors. 
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12.  The  right  of  alienation  of  property. 

13.  The  socialization  of  natural  treasures  and 
economic  undertakings,  as  well  as  the  production, 
organization,  distribution,  and  evaluation  of  eco- 
nomic goods  for  the  community. 

14.  Trade,  weights  and  measures,  issue  of  paper 
money,  banks  and  stock  exchanges. 

15.  Traffic  in  food  articles  and  luxuries,  as  well 
as  objects  of  daily  need. 

16.  Industrial  pursuits  and  mining. 

17.  Insurance. 

18.  Navigation,  fishing  on  the  high  sea  and  along 
the  coasts. 

19.  Railways,  internal  navigation,  communication 
by  vehicles  propelled  by  power  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  in  the  air,  construction  of  highways,  in  so 
far  as  general  communications  and  national  de- 
fense are  concerned. 

20.  Theatres  and  cinematographs. 

Art.  8. — The  Government  further  possesses  legis- 
lative power  over  taxes  and  other  sources  of  in- 
come, in  so  far  as  they  may  be  claimed  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  its  purposes.  In  th^.  event  that 
the  Government  claims  taxes  or  other  forms  of 
income  which  formerly  belonged  to  its  confederated 
States,  it  will  be  bound  to  consider  the  main- 
tenance of  such  States'  vital  means  of  support. 

Art.  9. — Whenever  a  need  for  centralized  con- 
trol occurs  the  Government  has  a  right  of  legisla- 
tion over: 

1.  Community  welfare. 

2.  Protection  of  public  order  and  security. 
Art.  10. — The  Government  in  respect  to  legisla- 
tion   may    lay    down    principles    for: 

1.  The  rights  and  duties  of  religious  associa- 
tions. 

2.  Schools,  high  schools,  and  scientific  publica- 
tions. 

3.  The  official  rights  of  all  public  bodies. 

4.  Land  rights,  land  divisions,  settlements  and 
homesteads,  title  or  landed  property,  habitations, 
and  distribution  of  inhabitants. 

5.  Interments. 

Art.  II. — The  Government  in  respect  to  legisla- 
tion may  lay  down  principles  for  the  permissi- 
bility and  mode  of  collection  of  taxes,  in  order 
to  prevent: 

1.  Injury  to  income  or  to  trade  relations  of  the 
nation. 

2.  Double  taxation. 

3.  Excessive  and  burdensome  taxes  on  the  use 
of  public  ways  of  communication  which  hinder 
traffic,  and  of  tollways. 

4.  Tax  disadvantages  of  imported  wares  as  com- 
pared with  domestic  products  in  trade  between  the 
various   States   and   State   districts,   or, 

5.  To  exclude  or  to  conserve  important  com- 
nunal   interests. 

Art.  12. — So  long  and  in  so  far  as  the  Govem- 
nent  makes  no  use  of  its  right  of  legislation,  the 
cinfederated  States  possess  the  right  of  legislation. 
Tiis  does  not  apply  to  the  exclusive  legislation  of 
thi  Government. 

"he  Government  has  the  right,  wherever  the 
wefare  of  the  community  is  involved,  to  veto 
law,  of  confederated  States  related  to  the  objects 
of  irticle  7,  Section   13. 

At.  13.- — Government  law  transcends  States'  law. 
In  Qse  there  should  arise  doubt  or  difference  of 
opinbn  as  to  whether  State  legislation  is  in  har- 
mony with  Government  legislation,  the  proper 
officias  of  the  Government  or  the  central  State 
officia;,  according  to  the  specific  prescription  of  a 
Goverment  law,  may  resort  to  the  decision  of  a 
highest  national  court. 

Art.  14. — The  laws  of  the  Government  will  be 


exercised  through  the  State  officials,  unless  the  na- 
tional laws  provide  otherwise. 

Art.  15.— The  Government  administration  exer- 
cises supervision  in  matters  over  which  the  nation 
has  the  right  of  legislation. 

In  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  Government  are 
to  be  exercised  by  State  officials,  the  Government 
Administration  ipay  issue  general  directions.  It 
has  the  power  to  send  commissioners  to  the  central 
State  authorities,  and,  with  their  approval,  also 
to  subordinate  officials,  to  supervise  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Government  laws. 

The  State  .Administrations  are  charged,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  Administration,  to 
eliminate  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  national 
laws.  In  case  of  differences  of  opinion,  the  Gov- 
ernrnent  Administration,  as  well  as  the  State  Ad- 
ministration, may  resort  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  case  another  court  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  Government  law. 

Art.  16. — Those  officials  charged  with  the  direct 
administration  of  Government  in  the  different 
States  shall,  as  a  rule,  be  appointed  from  citizens 
of  the  given  State.  The  officials,  employes,  and 
workmen  of  the  Government  Administration  will, 
when  desired,  be  employed  in  their  home  districts 
as  far  as  proves  possible,  and  whenever  con- 
sideration of  their  training  or  of  the  demands  of 
the  service  present  no  objection. 

Art.  17. — Every  State  must  have  a  republican 
Constitution.  The  people's  representatives  must  be 
cho.'ien  in  universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  vote 
cast  by  all  German  men  and  women  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  proportional  representation.  The  State 
Administration  shall  require  the  confidence  of  the 
people's  representatives. 

The  election  basis  for  popular  representation  ap- 
plies also  for  the  community  elections.  Through 
State  law,  however,  the  right  to  vote  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  length  of  residence  in  the 
community  to  the  extent  of  one  year. 

Art.  18. — The  division  of  the  Government  into 
States  shall  serve  the  highest  economic  and  cul- 
tural interests  of  the  people  after  most  thorough 
consideration  of  the  will  of  the  population  in- 
volved. Changes  in  State  boundaries  and  the  re- 
construction of  States  within  the  nation  may  occur 
on  the  passing  of  a  national  law  changing  the 
Constitution. 

If  the  States  directly  involved  agree,  a  simple 
Government  law  will  suffice. 

A  simple  Government  law  will  be  sufficient,  fur- 
ther, if  one  of  the  States  involved  does  not  agree 
but  the  territorial  change  or  reconstruction  is 
demanded  by  the  will  of  the  population  and  a 
predominating  national  interest  requires  it. 

The  will  of  the  population  is  to  be  determined 
by  referendum.  The  National  Administration  will 
sanction  such  a  vote  when  a  third  of  the  in- 
habitants quahfied  to  vote  for  the  Reichstag,  and 
who  belong  to  the  territory  whose  separation  is 
opposed,  demand  it. 

■To  determine  a  territorial  change  or  reconstruc- 
tion three-fifths  of  the  votes  cast,  or  at  least  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  by  qualified  voters,  shall 
be  required.  Even  when  a  separation  of  only  a 
part  of  a  Prussian  administrative  district,  a  Ba- 
varian circle,  or,  in  other  States,  a  corresponding 
administrative  district,  is  involved,  the  will  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  district  under  considera- 
tion must  be  determined.  If  a  considerable  de- 
pendence of  the  district  to  be  separated  on  the 
whole  region  does  not  exist,  the  will  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district  to  be  separated  may  be  pro- 
nounced sufficient  on  the  basis  of  a  special  Gov- 
ernment law. 
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After  the  consent  of  the  population  has  been 
manifested  by  vote,  the  Government  Administra- 
tion must  lay  before  the  Reichstag  a  corresponding 
law  for  enactment. 

In  case  dispute  arises  over  finangial  or  property 
details  when  such  union  or  separation  is  accom- 
plished, the  Supreme  Court  of  Germany,  if 
charged  therewith  by  one  of  the  parties  may  give 
a  decision. 

Art.  ig. — In  the  case  of  constitutional  disputes 
within  a  State  in  which  no  court  exists  that  may 
resolve  them,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  disputes  of 
a  non-private  nature  between  different  States  or 
between  the  Government  and  a  State,  the  National 
Supreme  Court,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties in  dispute,  shall  decide,  in  case  another  court 
of  the  Government  does  not  have  jurisdiction. 

The  National  President  executes  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The   Reichstag 

Art.  20. — The  Reichstag  shall  consist  of  the 
deputies   of    the   German    people. 

Art.  21. — The  delegates  are  representatives  of 
the  whole  people.  They  are  subject  only  to  their 
own  conscience  and  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
orders. 

Art.  2j. — The  delegates  shall  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  vote 
by  all  men  and  women  over  the  age  of  20,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. The  day  for  elections  must  be  a  Sun- 
day or  a  public  day  of  rest. 

Other  details  will  be  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment election  law. 

Art.  23. — The  Reichstag  will  be  elected  for  four 
years.  New  elections  must  occur  at  latest  after 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  following  its  expira- 
tion. 

The  Reichstag  will  convene  at  latest  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  election. 

Art.  24. — The  Reichstag  will  meet  each  year  00 
the  first  Wednesday  in  November  at  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government.  The  President  of  the 
Reichstag  must  call  it  earlier,  if  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  or  at  least  a  third  of  the  members 
of   the   Reichstag   demand  it. 

The  Reichstag  shall  determine  the  close  of  ses- 
sion and  the  day  of  reconvention. 

Art.  25. — The  President  of  the  Republic  may 
dissolve  the  Reichstag,  but  only  once  for  the  same 
cause. 

New  elections  shall  occur  at  latest  on  the  six- 
tieth day  after  such  dissolution. 

Art.  26. — The  Reichstag  shall  choose  its  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  his  representative,  and  its  sec- 
retary. It  shall  determine  its  own  order  of 
business. 

Art.  27. — Between  two  adjournments  or  elec- 
tion periods  the  President  and  his  representative 
of  the  last  session  shall  continue  all  necessary 
business. 

Art.  28. — The  President  shall  exercise  the  power 
of  law  and  police  duty  in  the  Reichstag  building. 
The  management  of  the  House  is  subject  to  him ; 
he  shall  have  power  over  the  incomes  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  House,  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  of  Government  economy,  and  shall  repre- 
sent the  Government  in  all  legal  business  and  litiga- 
tion arising  in  his  administration. 

Art.  2Q. — The  Reichstag's  proceedings  will  be 
public.  At  the  request  of  fifty  members  the  public 
may  be  excluded  on  a  two-thirds  majority  vote. 

Art.  30. — Truthful  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
open   sessions    of    the    Reichstag,    of   a    Provincial 


Parliament  or  of  their  committees  shall  carry  no 
responsibility. 

Art.  31. — A  Court  of  Election  Control  shall  be 
formed  in  the  Reichstag.  This  court  shall  decide 
the  question  whether  a  delegate  shall  lose  mem- 
bership   or   not. 

This  Court  of  Election  Control  shall  consist  of 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  which  the  latter  chooses 
for  the  election  period,  and  of  members  of  the 
Government  Court  of  Administration,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  of  this  court. 

This  Court  of  Election  Control  shall  form  its 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  public  oral  discussions 
conducted  by  three  members  of  the  Reichstag  and 
two   judicial   members. 

Besides  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Election 
Control,  other  proceedings  will  be  instituted  by 
a  Government  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  These  proceedings, 
however,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Court  of  Elec- 
tion Control. 

Art.  32. — To  make  any  decision  of  the  Reichstag 
valid,  a  simple  majority  vote  shall  be  required,  in 
so  far  as  the  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  a 
different  ratio  of  voting.  For  elections  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Reichstag  the  Committee  on  Rules 
may  admit  exceptions. 

The  determination  of  a  decision  will  be  regu- 
lated  by    the    Committee   on    Rules. 

Art.  33. — The  Reichstag  and  its  committee  may 
demand  the  presence  of  the  National  Chancellor 
and  of  any  other  Government  Minister. 

The  Chancellor,  the  Government  Ministers,  and 
their  duly  appointed  representatives  shall  have 
access  to  the  sessions  of  the  Reichstag  and  of 
its  committees.  The  confederated  States  shall  pos- 
sess the  right  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to 
these  sessions  to  interpret  the  views  of  their  State 
Governments  regarding  the  object  of  discussion. 

At  their  request  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Government  must  receive  a  hearing  during  the 
discussion,  and  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Government  must  be  heard  also  outside  the  order 
of  the  day. 

They  shall,  however,  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Chairman  in  matters  of  order. 

Art.  34. — The  Reichstag  has  the  right  and,  at  the 
request  of  one-fifth  of  its  members,  the  duty  of. 
appointing  committees  of  investigation.  These  com- 
mittees in  open  session  shall  bring  to  light  the 
evidence  which  they,  or  the  members  proffering 
the  request,  shall  consider  required.  Publicity  may 
be  excluded  by  the  committee  of  investigation  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  shall  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  determine  the  number  of  its  members 

The  judicial  and  administrative  officials  shal 
comply  with  requests  made  by  these  committees  fcr 
information  evidence,  and  the  records  of  thee 
officials  shall  on  request  be  laid  before  thern.  Tie 
prescriptions  of  the  penal  code  shall  have  appi- 
cation  to  the  investigations  of  these  committees  and 
of  the  officials  by  them  petitioned,  but  the  se- 
crecy of  letter  and  parcel  post,  telegraph,  ind 
telephone  services  shall, be  undisturbed. 
.  Art.  35. — The  Reichstag  shall  appoint  a  stanling 
committee  for  outside  matters,  whose  activity  ihall 
exist  also  outside  the  session  and  after  the  close 
of  the  election  period  until  the  reconventim  of 
the  new  Reichstag.  The  sittings  of  this  comnittee 
shall  not  be  public,  unless  the  committee  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  decides  for  publicly. 

The  Reichstag  further  shall  appoint  a  sanding 
committee  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  lopular 
representatives  as  against  the  Government  Admin- 
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istration  outside  of  session  and  after  the  close  of 
the  election  period. 

These  committees  shall  have  the  rights  of  in- 
vestigating  committees. 

Art.  30. — ^•o  member  of  the  Reichstag  or  of  a 
Provincial  Parliament  shall  at  any  time,  because  of 
his  vote  or  because  of  any  opinions  expressed  in 
the  fultillment  of  his  duty,  be  judicially  or  officially 
prosecuted  or  in  any  way  be  held  for  responsibility 
outside  the  Assembly. 

Art.  37. — No  member  of  the  Reichstag  or  of  a 
Provincial  Parliament  shall,  without  approval  of 
the  house  to  which  the  delegate  belongs,  be  sub- 
jected to  investigation  or  arrest  during  the  session 
on  account  of  any  action  involving  penalty,  unless 
the  member  is  arrested  in  the  act,  or,  at  latest,  on 
the  following  day. 

The  same  approval  is  required  in  the  case  of 
every  other  limitation  of  personal  freedom  which 
hinders  the  fuUillment  of  the  delegate's  legislative 
duties. 

Every  criminal  proceeding  against  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag  or  of  a  Provincial  Parliament  and 
every  arrest  or  other  limitation  of  his  personal 
freedom  shall,  at  the  demand  of  the  house  to 
which  the  delegate  belongs,  be  revoked  for  the 
period  of  the  session. 

Art.  38. — The  members  of  the  Reichstag  and  the 
Provincial  Parliaments  are  empowered  to  refuse 
evidence  concerning  persons  who  have  given  them 
information  in  their  capacity  as  delegates,  or  to 
whom,  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties  as  dele- 
gates, they  have  given  such  information,  as  well 
as  to  testify  concerning  such  information.  In  re- 
gard also  to  the  seizure  of  documents  their  posi- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  all  persons  who 
by  law  are  given  the  right  of  refusal  of  evidence. 

A  search  or  seizure  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Reichstag  or  of  a  Provincial  Par- 
liament only  with  the  consent  of  the  President. 

Art.  39. — Officials  and  members  of  the  army  need 
no  leave  to  fulfill  their  office  as  members  of  the 
Reichstag  or  of  a  Provincial  Parliament. 

If  they  become  candidates  for  a  seat  in  these 
bodies  the  necessary  leave  shall  be  granted  them 
to  prepare  for  their  election. 

Art.  40. — The  members  of  the  Reichstag  shall 
have  the  right  of  free  transport  over  all  German 
railway  lines,  and  also  compensation  as  prescribed 
by  a  national  law. 


The    National   President    and    the    government 

Art.  41. — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  whole  German  people.  Every 
German  who  has  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year 
is  qualified  for  election.  Further  details  are  de- 
termined by  a  national  law  [see  also  Elections, 
Presidential:   Germany]. 

Art.  42. — The  National  President,  on  assuming 
his  office  before  the  Reichstag,  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath: 

I  swear  to  consecrate  all  my  energy  to  the 

welfare  of  the  German  people,  to  increase  its 

advantages,  to  avert  its  injury,  to  preserve  the 

Constitution   and  the   laws  of   the  nation,   to 

fulfill   my   duties  conscientiously,  and   to   deal 

justly  with  all. 

The  addition  of  a  religious  declaration  shall  be 
permissible. 

Art.  43.— The  duration  of  the  President's  tenure 
of  office  shall  be  seven  years.  Re-election  shall  be 
permissible. 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  President 
may  be  deposed  by  a  referendum,  at  the  request 


of  the  Reichstag.  The  decision  of  the  Reichstag 
shall  require  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  Through 
such  decision  the  President  shall  be  prohibited  from 
further  exercise  of  his  office.  Rejection  of  his  de- 
position by  a  referendum  shall  count  as  a  new 
election  and  entail  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  National  President  shall  not  be  subject  to 
prosecution  without  the  sanction  of  the  Reichstag. 

Art.  44. — The  President  may  not  at  the  same 
time  be  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 

Art.  45. — The  President  shall  represent  the  na- 
tion in  matters  of  international  law.  He  shall 
in  the  nation's  name  conclude  alliances  and  other 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  He  shall  accredit  and 
receive  Ambassadors. 

Declaration  of  war  and  conclusion  of  peace  shall 
be  subject  to  national  law. 

Alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  States,  re- 
lated to  subjects  covered-  by  national  law,  shall 
require  the  approval  of  the  Reichstag. 

Art.  46. — The  President  shall  appoint  and  dis- 
miss Government  officials  and  military  officers,  if 
not  otherwise  provided  by  law.  He  can  exercise 
this  right  of  appointment  or  dismissal  through 
other  officials. 

Art.  47. — The  President  has  supreme  command 
over  all  the  military  forces  of  the  nation. 

Art.  4S.— If  any  State  shall  not  fulfill  the  duties 
prescribed  for  it  by  the  Constitution  or  by  Gov- 
ernment laws  the  President  of  the  Republic  may 
hold  it  to  such  fulfillment  with  the  aid  of  armed 
power. 

The  President,  in  the  event  that  public  security 
and  order  in  the  German  Nation  should  be  con- 
siderably disturbed  or  endangered,  may  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  re-establish  such  public  se- 
curity and  order,  and,  if  required,  to  intervene 
with  the  aid  of  armed  power.  To  this  end  he 
may  provisionally  abrogate,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  fundamental  laws  established  in  Articles  114, 
IIS,  II7.  "8,  123,  124,  and  153. 

The  President  must  immediately  mform  the 
Reichstag  of  all  measures  provided  for  by  Para- 
graphs I  or  2  of  this  article.  These  measures  may 
be  revoked  at  the  demand  of  the  Reichstag. 

In  case  of  danger  from  delay  the  Provincial 
Government  may  take  provisional  measures  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  Paragraph  2  for  its  own  ter- 
ritory. These  measures  may  be  revoked  at  the 
demand  of  the  President  of  the  republic  or  of 
the  Reichstag.  Details  are  provided  by  a  Govern- 
ment   law. 

Art.  40. — Tlie  President  of  the  RepubHc  shall 
exercise  for  the  Government  the  right  of  pardon. 
Government  amnesties  require  a  national  law. 

Art.  50. — .'\11  arrangements  and  dispositions  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  including  those  con- 
cerning the  army,  to  become  vaUd  must  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Prime  Minister  or  by  duly  quali- 
fied Government  Ministers.  Responsibihty  shall 
ensue  upon  this  countersigning. 

Art.  51. — The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  case 
he  is  incapacitated,  shall  be  represented  by  the 
National  Chancellor.  If  such  incapacity  last  for 
any  considerable  time,  this  representation  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  Government  law.  The  same  pro- 
vision shall  apply  in  case  of  a  premature  vacancy 
of  the  Presidency  until  the  new  elections  are  com- 
pleted. 

Art.  52. — The  administration  of  the  Government 
shall  consist  of  the  National  Chancellor  and  the 
Government    Ministers. 

Art,  53-— The  Chancellor,  and  at  his  suggestion 
the  Ministers  of  the  Government,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  by  the  President  of  the 
republic. 
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Art.  54. — The  Chancellor  and  the  Governnaent 
Ministers  shall  require  the  confidence  of  the 
Reichstag  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  office.  Any 
of  them  must  withdraw  in  the  event  that  the 
Reichstag  by  explicit  resolution  withholds  its  con- 
fidence. 

Art.  55. — The  Chancellor  shall  preside  in  the 
Government  Administration  and  shall  conduct  its 
affairs  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  business, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Administration 
and  approved   by   the  President   of   the   Republic. 

Art.  56. — The  Prime  Minister  shall  determine 
the  line  of  policy  and  shall  assume  responsibility 
therefor  to  the  Reichstag.  Within  this  line  each 
and  every  Government  Minister  shall  conduct  in- 
dependently the  field  of  activity  allotted  to  him, 
assuming  his  own  responsibility  to  the  Reichstag. 

Art.  57. — The  Ministers  of  Government  are 
charged  to  lay  before  the  Government  Adminis- 
tration for  discussion  and  decision  all  drafts  of 
law,  all  matters  so  prescribed  by  Constitution  or 
law,  and  all  differences  of  opinion  over  various 
questions  which  concern  the  functions  of  several 
Government  Ministers. 

Art.  58. — The  Government  Administration  shall 
ratify  its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  majority  vote. 
In  case  of  a  tie  the  vote  of  the  presiding  officer 
shall  be  decisive. 

Art.  50. — The  Reichstag  is  empowered  to  enter 
a  complaint  before-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ger- 
man Nation  against  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government  Ministers, 
on  the  ground  of  their  having  violated  the  Con- 
stitution or  a  Government  law.  The  proposal  to 
initiate  this  complaint  must  be  signed  by  at  least 
100  members  of  the  Reichstag  and  requires  the 
approval  of  the  majority  prescribed  for  alteration 
of  the  Constitution.  Other  details  will  be  regulated 
by  the  Government  law  applying  to  the  National 
Supreme  Court. 

The  National  Council 

Art.  60. — A  National  Council  IReichsrat]  shall 
be  formed  for  representation  of  the  German  States 
in  national  legislation  and  administration. 

Art.  61. — In  the  National  Council  every  State 
shall  have  at  least  one  vote.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  States  one  vote  will  be  accorded  to  every 
million  inhabitants.  Any  excess  equal  at  least  to 
the  population  of  the  smallest  State  will  be  esti- 
mated as  equal  to  a  full  million.  No  State  shall 
be  represented  by  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  votes. 

German-Austria,  after  its  union  with  the  Ger- 
man Nation,  shall  receive  the  right  of  participation 
in  the  National  Council  with  the  number  of  votes 
corresponding  to  its  population.  Until  that  time 
the  representatives  of  German-Austria  shall  have 
a  deliberative  voice.  [The  Allied  Supreme  Council 
demanded  a  revision  of  the  clause  referring  to  Ger- 
man-Austria.] 

The  number  of  votes  shall  be  newly  determined 
through  the  National  Council  after  every  general 
census. 

Art.  62. — In  committees  formed  by  the  National 
Council  from  its  own  members,  no  State  shall  have 
more  than  one  voice. 

Art.  63. — The  States  shall  be  represented  in  the 
National  Council  through  members  of  their  re- 
spective Governments.  But  half  of  the  Prussian 
votes  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  a  State  law, 
by  the  Prussian  Provincial  Administrations. 

The  States  shall  have  the  right  to  send  as  many 
representatives  to  the  National  Council  as  they 
have  votes. 

Art.  64. — The   Government  Administration  shall 


be  bound  to  summon  the  National  Council  at  the 
demand  of  one-third  of  its  members. 

Art.  65. — The  Presidency  of  the  National  Council 
and  of  its  committees  shall  be  filled  by  a  member 
of  the  Government  .'Administration.  The  members 
of  the  Government  Administration  shall  have  the 
right,  and,  on  demand,  the  duty,  to  participate  in 
the  dealings  of  the  National  Council  and  its  com- 
mittees. During  its  sittings  they  shall,  if  tjjey  so 
desire,  be  given  a  hearing  at  any  time. 

Art.  66. — The  Government  .Administration,  as 
well  as  every  member  of  the  State  Council,  are 
authorized  to  make  proposals  in  the  National  Coun- 
cil. The  National  Council  shall  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  its  proceedings  through  an  order  of 
business.  The,  plenary  sessions  of  the  National 
Council  shall  be  public.  According  to  the  order 
of  business,  the  public  may  be  excluded  for  special 
objects  of  discussion.  A  simple  majority  of  the 
voters  shall  be  decisive  in  voting. 

Art.  67. — The  National  Council  shall  be  kept  in- 
formed by  the  National  Ministries  of  the  conduct 
of  national  business.  The  proper  committees  of 
the  National  Council  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
National  Ministries  for  deliberations  over  important 
subjects. 

National  legislation 

Art.  68.— Projects  of  legislation  shall  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Government  or  from  the  body  of 
the  Reichstag.  The  laws  of  the  nation  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Reichstag. 

Art.  6q. — The  introduction  of  legislative  projects 
by  the  Government  Administration  shall  require 
the  assent  of  the  National  Council.  In  the  event 
that  the  Government  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  not  agree,  the  Government 
Administration  may  nevertheless  introduce  the 
project,  but  shall  be  bound  to  record  the  dissent 
of  the  National  Council. 

In  case  the  National  Council  approve  a  project 
of  legislation  and  the  Government  Administration 
disapprove  it,  the  latter  shall  introduce  the  project 
in  the  Reichstag  with  an  exposition  of  its  own 
standpoint. 

Art.  70. — The  National  President  shall  make  a 
compilation  of  all  laws  created  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  within  one  month  publish  it  in 
the  Government   Legislative  Record. 

Art.  71. — All  Government  laws  shall  come  into 
force,  unless  otherwise  specified,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Legislative  Record  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Art.  72. — The  publication  of  a  Government  law 
may  be  deferred  for  two  months,  if  so  demanded 
by  one-third  of  the  Reichstag.  Laws  which  the 
Reichstag  and  the  National  Council  declare  as 
urgent  may  be  published  by  the  President  of  the 
republic   without   regard   to  such   demand. 

Art.  73. — A  law  approved  by  the  Reichstag  must 
be  referred  to  the  people  before  its  publication  if 
the  President  of  the  Republic  so  decrees  within  a 
month.  A  law  whose  publication  is  deferred  at  the 
demand  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  Reichstag  must 
be  laid  before  the  people  for  decision,  if  one-twen- 
tieth of  qualified  voters  make  such -proposal. 

A  referendum  shall  further  be  resorted  to  if  one- 
tenth  of  qualified  voters  express  the  desire  that  a 
project  of  law  shall  be  proposed-.  A  fully  elabo- 
rated project  of  law  must  be  the  basis  of  such 
desire.  The  Government  must  lay  this  project  of 
law  before  the  Reichstag  and  explain  its  own  stand 
regarding  it.  The  referendum  shall  not  occur  if 
the  desired  project  of  law  is  accepted  by  the 
Reichstag  without  alteration.     Only  the  President 
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of  the  Republic  may  call  a  referendum  for  matters 
concerning  the  budget,  tax  laws,  and  salary  pay- 
ments. A  national  law  shall  regulate  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  a  referendum  or  a  project  of 
law  desired  by  the  people. 

Art.  74. — The  National  Council  shall  have  the 
right  of  veto  against  laws  approved  by  the 
Reichstag.  This  veto  must  be  entered  before  the 
Reichstag  by  the  Government  within  two  weeks 
after  ratification,  and  within  two  further  weeks  at 
the  latest  must  be  circumstantiated. 

In  the  event  of  such  veto  the  law  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Reichstag  for  a  second  decision.  If  the 
Reichstag  and  the  National  Council  do  not  agree, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  may  within  three 
months  refer  the  subject  of  dispute  to  a  referendum. 
In  case  the  President  does  not  avail  himself  of 
this  right,  the  law  will  be  considered  not  to  have 
been  passed.  If  the  Reichstag  rejects  the  protest 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote,  the  President  shall  publish  the 
law  in  the  form  accepted  by  the  Reichstag  within 
three  months,  or  else  decree  a   referendum. 

Art.  75.^ — Through  a  referendum  a  Reichstag  de- 
cision may  be  nullified  only  when  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  participate  in  the  voting. 

Art.  76. — In  respect  to  legislation  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  altered.  But  decisions  of  the  Reichstag 
on  alteration  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  valid 
only  when  two-thirds  of  the  lawful  membership 
are  present,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent give  their  assent.  Decisions  of  the  National 
Council  on  alteration  shall  also  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  all  votes  cast.  In  case  a  change 
of  Constitution  is  determined  by  popular  desire 
through  a  referendum,  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
qualified  voters  shall   be   required. 

In  the  event  that  the  Reichstag  determine  on 
an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  against  the  pro- 
test of  the  National  Council  the  President  of  the 
Republic  need  not  publish  this  law,  if  the  National 
Council  demand  a  referendum   within   two  weeks. 

Art.  77. — The  Government  shall  issue  the  general 
administrative  decrees  required  for  the  execution  of 
the  national  laws  where  no  other  provision  is  made 
by  law.  The  assent  of  the  National  Council  is 
necessary  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  in- 
cumbent on  State  officials. 


National  administration 

Art.  78. — Relations  with  foreign  States  concern 
the  nation  exclusively. 

In  matters  regulatec^  by  provincial  law  the  con- 
federated States  may  conclude  treaties  with  for- 
eign States.  These  treaties  require  the  consent  of 
the   nation. 

Agreements  with  foreign  States  regarding  change 
of  national  boundaries  may  be  concluded  by  the 
nation  on  consent  of  the  State  involved.  Altera- 
tions of  the  boundaries  may  occur  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  Government  law,  except  in  cases  where 
mere  correction  of  the  boundaries  of  uninhabited 
districts   is    in    question. 

To  a.ssure  the  representation  of  interests  arising 
for  special  States  through  their  special  economic 
relations  or  their  proximity  to  foreign  countries, 
the  Government  shall  decide  on  the  measures  and 
arrangements  required  in  concert  with  the  States 
involved. 

Art.  70. — The  defense  of  the  nation  concerns  the 
nation.  TJie  military  organization  of  the  German 
people  shall  be  placed  under  unified  control  by  a 
Government  law  in  which  the  special  provincial 
institutions  shall  be  given  due  consideration. 


Art.  80. — Colonial  administration  concerns  the 
nation  exclusively. 

Art.  81.— All  German  merchant  ships  shall  con- 
stitute a  unified  trade  fleet. 

.Art.  82.— Germany  forms  a  customs  and  trade 
territory  surrounded  by  a  common  customs  boun- 
dary. This  customs  boundary  shall  be  identical 
with  the  frontier  boundary.  Oii  the  coast  the  shore 
line  of  the  mainland  and  of  the  islands  belonging 
to  the  national  territory  constitute  the  customs 
boundary.  Exceptions  may  be  determined  for  the 
customs  line  running  along  the  seacoast  and  other 
waters.  Foreign  territories  or  parts  of  territories 
may  be  annexed  to  the  customs  territory  by  na- 
tional  treaties   or  agreements. 

Parts  of  the  customs  territory  may  be  excluded 
on  special  request.  In  the  case  of  free  ports  this 
exclusion  may  occur  only  through  a  law  altering 
the  Constitution.  Customs  districts  excluded  may 
be  annexed  to  a  foreign  customs  district  through 
national  treaties  or  agreements. 

All  natural  products,  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts 
products,  may  in  the  free  intercourse  of  the  nation 
be  transported  into,  out  of,  or  across  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  States  and  communities.  Exceptions 
may  be  permitted  by  a  Government  law. 

Art.  83. — Customs  and  excise  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption shall  be  administered  through  Govern- 
ment officials.  Measures  shall  be  provided  for  the 
administration  of  Government  taxes  through  Gov- 
ernment officials  which  shall  enable  the  confed- 
erated States  to  maintain  special  State  interests  in 
the  spheres  of  agriculture,  trade,  crafts,  and  in- 
dustry. 

Art.  84. — The  Government  shall  provide  by  law 
for: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  administration  of 
taxes  in  the  different  States  so  far  as  shall  be 
required  for  the  unified  and  regular  fulfillment  of 
the  national  tax  laws. 

2.  The  organization  and  functions  of  the  officials 
charged  with  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the 
national  tax  laws. 

3.  Balance  accounts  with  the  confederated 
States. 

4.  The  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  execution  of  the  national  tax 
laws. 

Art.  85. — All  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the 
nation  must  be  computed  for  every  fiscal  year 
and  entered  in  the  budget.  The  budget  shall  be 
confirmed  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
by  law.  The  expenses  shall  regularly  be  appropri- 
ated for  one  year;  in  special  cases  they  may  be 
approved  for  a  longer  period.  In  other  cases  pro- 
vision in  the  budget  law  extending  beyond  the 
fiscal  year  or  not  relating  to  the  revenues  and 
expenses  of  the  nation  or  its  administration  .shall 
be  prohibited. 

The  Reichstag,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  budget, 
may  not  increase  or  add  new  expenses  without  the 
consent  of  the  National  Council.  The  consent  of 
the  National  Council  may  be  replaced  according 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  74. 

Art.  86. — For  the  employment  of  all  national 
revenue  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  in  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  to  cover  the  responsibility  of 
the  administration,  submit  an  account  of  reckoning 
to  the  National  Council  and  to  the  Reichstag.  The 
auditing  of  this  account  shall  be  regulated  by 
national  law. 

Art.  87— In  the  matter  of  credit,  moneys  shall 
be  procured  only  in  case  of  extraordinary  need 
and  regularly  only  for  expenses  connected  with  pro- 
motion. Such  procuring  of  moneys,  as  well  as  the 
assumption  by  the  Government  of  a  security  obli- 
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gation,  may  occur  on  the  strength  of  a  Government 
law. 

Art.  88, — The  post  and  telegraph  services,  to- 
gether with  the  telephone  service,  concern  the 
nation  exclusively.  The  postage  stamp  symbols 
shall  be  the  same  for  the  whole  nation. 

The  Government  Administration  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  National  Council,  issue  decrees  lay- 
ing down  principles  and  duties  in  the  use  of 
means  of  communication.  With  the  consent  of 
the  National  Council  it  may  extend  this  authority 
to  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  Government  Administration,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  Council,  shall  appoint  a  sup- 
plementary council  for  advisory  co-operation  in 
postal,  telegraph,  telephone  communications,  and 
the   regulation  of  prices. 

Only  the  Government  shall  conclude  treaties 
dealing  with  communications  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Art,  So, — It  is  the  nation's  duty  to  take  over  rail- 
roads serving  general  traffic,  with  all  their  prop- 
erty, and  to  manage  them  as  a  unified  system  of 
communication. 

Art,  00. — With  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads 
the  Government  shall  also  take  over  the  right  of 
property  alienation  and  the  supreme  State  rights 
relating  to  railway  organization.  The  National 
Supreme  Court  shall  decide  the  scope  of  such 
rights  in  case  of  disputes. 

Art.  gi, — The  Government  .'\dministration,  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  Council,  shall  issue  de- 
crees regulating  the  construction,  the  management, 
and  the  traffic  of  railways.  With  the  consent  of 
the  National  Council  it  may  extend  this  authority 
to   the  proper    Government   Minister, 

Art,  02, — The  Government  railways,  irrespective 
of  their  budget  and  their  accounts  in  the  general 
budget  and  general  accounts  of  the  nation,  shall 
be  administered  as  an  independent  economic  un- 
dertaking, which  shall  defray  its  own  expenses, 
including  interest  and  cancellation  of  the  railway 
debt,  and  shall  set  aside  a  railway  sinking  fund. 
The  amount  of  the  cancellation  and  of  the  sinking 
fund,  as  well  as  the  objects  for  which  money  shall 
be  applied,  shall  be  regulated   by  special  laws. 

Art,  Q3, — Acting  for  the  Government  railways, 
with  the  consent  of  the  National  Council,  the 
Government  Administration  shall  appoint  supple- 
mentary councils  for  advisory  co-operation  in 
matters  of  railway  traffic  and  transportation 
charges. 

Art,  94, — In  the  event  that  the  Government  has 
taken  over  into  its  administration  the  railways  of 
a  certain  district  which  serve  general  transport 
needs,  within  that  district  new  railways  serving 
such  general  transportation  "needs  may  be  built  only 
by  the  Government  or  by  its  consent.  In  case 
such  construction  of  new  railways,  or  alterations 
of  existing  railway  organizations,  concern  the 
sphere  of  authority  of  the  State  police,  the  Rail- 
way Administration,  before  decision,  must  grant  a 
hearing  to  the  State  officials. 

In  case  the  Government  has  not  yet  taken 
over  the  railways,  it  may  administer  on  its  own 
account  railways  considered  essential  for  general 
transportation,  or  for  national  defense,  by  virtue  of 
Government  laws  and  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  States  which  they  traverse,  yet  without  infring- 
ing sovereign  State  riehts,  or  it  may  give  over  con- 
struction rights  to  another,  if  necessary,  also  ac- 
cording right  of  alienation. 

Every  Railway  Administration  must  consent  to 
connection  with  other  railway  lines  at  the  latter's 
expense. 

Art.  qS. — Railways  for  general  traffic  not  admin- 


istered by  the  Government  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government. 

The  railways  thus  subjected  to  Government  su- 
pervision are  to  be  controlled  and  equipped  ac- 
cording to  the  same  principles,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Government,  They  shall  be  maintained  in 
safe  condition  and  to  be  extended  as  necessity  de- 
mands. Transportation  of  persons  and  goods  shall, 
as  need  arises,  be  provided  for  and  equipment  fur- 
nished. 

In  the  supervision  of  the  cost  of  transportation, 
the  supervisors  shall  work  toward  a  uniform  and 
a  low  railway   rate. 

Art.  96. — All  railways,  including  those  not  serv- 
ing general  traffic  needs,  must  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  Government  for  use  of  the  railways 
for  the  purpose   of  national  defense. 

Art,  07, — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  over  for  administration  all  waterways  serving 
general  communications.  After  such  taking  over, 
such  waterways  serving  general  communications 
may  be  applied  or  extended  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  with  its  consent.  In  administering,  ex- 
tending, or  reconstructing  such  waterways  the  needs 
of  agriculture  and  irrigation  shall  be  preserved  in 
co-operation  with  the  States  affected.  The  claims 
of   the  latter  shall  also   be  regarded. 

Every  administration  of  waterways  must  agree 
to  amalgamation  with  other  inner  waterways  at 
the  cost  of  the  undertakers.  The  same  obligation 
exists  for  the  construction  of  a  connecting  way 
between   inner  waterways   and  railways. 

In  taking  over  the  watcrwaj's  the  Government 
shall  assume  the  right  of  alienation  and  authority 
over  transportation  cost  and  the  policing  of  wa- 
ters and  navigation. 

The  task  of  buiiding  water  communications  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  natural  water- 
ways in  the  Rhine,  Weser,  and  Elbe  regions  is  to 
be   undertaken    by   the    Government. 

Art.  98. — Supplementary  councils  shall  be  formed 
with  the  consent  of  the  National  Council  by  specific 
decree  of  the  Government  Administration  for  co- 
operation in  matters  affecting  waterways  and  na- 
tional  waterways. 

Art.  09. — Expenses  on  natural  waterways  shall  be 
incurred  only  for  such  works,  establishments,  and 
other  institutions  as  are  destined  to  facilitate  com- 
munication. In  the  case  of  State  and  community 
institutions  they  must  not  exceed  the  expenses  re- 
quired for  repair  and  maintenance.  The  costs  of 
repair  and  maintenance  for  institutions  not  in- 
tended exclusively  to  facilitate  communication,  but 
also  to  further  other  purposes,  may  be  increased 
by  navigation  expenses  onjj'  to  a  relative  degree. 
Sums  paid  for  interest  and  debt  cancellation  shall 
be  included   in  costs  for  maintenance. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  clause  apply  to 
the  disbursements  incurred  for  artificial  waterways 
as  well  as  for  constructions  on  such  and  in  harbors. 

The  total  costs  of  a  waterway,  a  river  district, 
or  a  system  of  waterways  may  be  reckoned  as  fun- 
damental in  matters  of  inner  navigation  for  the 
estimation   of   navigation   expenses. 

These  provisions  apply  also  to  timber  floating 
on  navigable  waterways. 

Only  the  Government  may  impose  other  or 
higher  taxes  on  foreign  ships  and  their  cargoes 
than  on  German  ships  and  their  cargoes. 

For  the  procuring  of  means  for  the  maintenance 
and  equipment  of  the  German  system  of  water- 
ways the  Government  may  call  on  the  participators 
in  navigation   for  contributions  in  other  ways. 

Art.  100. — To  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
construction  of  inner  navigation  routes  any  person 
who   in   any   other   way   than    through   navigation 
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derives  profit  from  the  construction  of  dams  that 
shut  off  valleys  may  also  be  called  upon  for  con- 
tribution, whenever  several  States  are  involved,  or 
the  Government  bears  the  cost  of  the  outlay. 

Art.  loi.— It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  over  as  its  own  property  and  into  its  own 
administration  all  sea  signals,  especially  IiRhthouses, 
lightships,  buoys,  floats,  and  beacons.  After  such 
taking  over  sea  signals  may  be  repaired  or  im- 
proved only  by  the  Government  or  with  its  consent. 

Administration  of  justice 

Art.  102. — Judges  shall  be  independent  and 
subject   only   to   the   law. 

Art.  103. — Regular  justice  shall  be  administered 
through  the  national  courts  and  through  the  State 
courts. 

Art.  104. — Judges  administering  regular  justice 
shall  be  appointed  for  life.  They  may  be  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  removed  from  office,  or 
transferred  to  another  office,  or  retired  against 
their  will,  only  by  virtue  of  judicial  decision  and 
for  the  grounds  and  in  the  forms  provided  by 
law.  The  law  code  may  fix  age  limitations,  on 
reaching  which  Judges  may  be  retired.  The  tem- 
porary relief  from  office  consequent  on  law  is  not 
affected   by  this  article. 

In  case  of  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
courts  or  their  jurisdiction  districts  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  provinces  may  decree 
transfer  against  desire  to  another  court  or  removals 
from  office,  but  only  under  allowances  of  full 
salary. 

These  provisions  have  no  application  to  com- 
mercial Judges,  rural  Justices,  and  jurymen. 

Art.  105. — Extraordinary  courts  are  illegal.  No 
one  shall  be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
legal  Judge.  Provisions  made  by  law  for  martial 
courts  and  military  courts  are  not  affected  hereby. 
Military  courts  of  honor  are  suspended. 

Art.  106. — Military  justice  is  to  be  suspended, 
except  in  time  of  war  or  on  board  warships. 
Further  details  are   regulated  by  national  law. 

Art.  107. — .Administrative  courts  both  of  the 
nation  and  the  States  must,  according  to  law,  pro- 
tect the  individual  against  dispositions  and  pro- 
visions of  administrative  officials. 

Art.  108. — According  to  national  law  a  National 
Supreme  Court  is  established  for  the  German  Na- 
tion. 

Fundamental   rights   and   duties   of  the   Ger- 
mans— The  individual 

Art.  109. — \\\  Germans  are  equal  before  the 
law.  Men  and  women  have  fundamentally  the 
same  civil  rights  and  duties.-  Public  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  birth  or  rank  are  to  be  suspended. 
Titles  of  nobility  shall  be  accepted  only  as  part  of 
a  name  and  may  not  be  conferred  any  longer. 
Titles  may  be  conferred  only  when  they  designate 
an  office  or  a  profession ;  academic  degrees  are 
not  affected  by  this  provision.  Orders  and  insig- 
nias  of  orders  may  not  be  conferred  by  the  State. 
No  German  may  accept  a  title  or  order  from  a  for- 
eign Government. 

Art.  no. — Citizenship  in  the  nation  and  the 
States  may  be  acquired  or  lost,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  national  law.  Every  citizen  of  a  State 
is  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  the  nation.  Every 
German  in  every  State  of  the  nation  has  the  same 
rights  and  duties  as  the  citizens  of  the  State 
itself. 

Art.  III. — All  Germans  enjoy  the  right  of  free 
travel  throughout  the  whole  nation.     Every   one 


has  the  right  of  sojourn  and  settlement  in  any 
place  withir  the  nation,  the  right  to  acquire  real 
estate  and  to  pursue  every  means  of  livelihood. 
Limitations  require  the  issuance  of  a  Government 
decree. 

Art.  112.— Every  German  has  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  countries  outside  Germany.  Emigration 
may  be  limited  only  by  national  law.  All  citizens 
of  the  nation  have  right  of  protection  by  the 
Government  both  within  and  without  the  national 
boundaries  as  against  foreign  countries.  No  Ger- 
man may  be  delivered  over  to  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment  for   prosecution   or  punishment. 

Art.*  113. — Those  elements  of  the  nation  speak- 
ing a  foreign  language  may  not  be  impaired  ju- 
dicially or  administratively  in  their  free  and  popu- 
lar development,  especially  in  the  use  of  their 
mother  tongue  for  instruction,  or  in  matters  of 
internal  administration  and  the  administration  of 
justice. 

hit.  114. — Freedom  of  the  person  cannot  be  im- 
paired. An  impairment  or  withdrawal  of  personal 
liberty  through  public  power  is  admissible  only 
as  prescribed  by  law.  Persons,  whose  freedom  is 
taken  from  them,  are  to  be  informed  at  latest  on 
the  following  day  by  what  official  and  on  what 
grounds  their  liberty  was  taken  from  them,  and 
they  shall  immediately  receive  an  oppoitunity  to 
present  objections  against  this  loss  of  freedom. 

Art.  115. — The  home  of  every  German  is  his  place 
of  refuge  and  cannot  be  violated.  E.xceptions  are 
admissible  only  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Art.  116. — No  action  can  be  penalized,  if  pen- 
alty is  provided  by  law,  before  the  action  has  been 
committed. 

Art.  117. — Secrecy  of  letters  and  of  postal,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  services  cannot  be  impaired. 
Exceptions  may  be  admissible  only  as  prescribed 
by   national  law. 

Art.  118. — Every  German  has  the  right  within 
the  limits  of  the  general  laws  to  express  his  opinion 
by  word,  in  writing,  printing,  by  picture,  or  in 
any  other  way.  No  connection  with  his  labor  or 
employment  shall  hinder  him  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  and  no  one  may  injure  him  if  he  makes 
use   of   this   right. 

No  censorship  exists,  though  different  provkions 
may  .be  passed  by  law  in  the  case  of  moving 
pictures.  Legal  measures  are  also  permissible  for 
combating  obscene  and  indecent  literature,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  youth  at  public  plays  and 
spectacles. 

The  social  life 

Art.  119. — Marriage,  as  the  foundation  of  fam- 
ily life  and  of  the  maintenance  and  increasing  of 
the  nation,  is  under  the  particular  protection  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  based  upon  the  equal  rights 
of  both  sexes.  The  maintaining  of  the  purity,  the 
health,  and  the  social  advancement  of  the  family 
is  the  task  of  the  State  and  the  communities. 
Families  with  numerous  children  have  a  claim  for 
compensating  care.  Motherhood  has  a  claim  upon 
the  protection  and  care  of  the  State. 

Art.  120. — The  education  of  offspring  to  physical, 
mental,  and  social  efficiency  is  the  highest  duty 
and  natural  right  of  parents,  whose  activities  are 
watched  over  by  the  political  community. 

Art.  121. — Illegitimate  children  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  legislation  with  the  same  conditions  for 
their  physical,  mental,  and  social  development  as 
those  of  legitimate  children. 

Art.  122. — Youth  is  to  be  protected  against  ex- 
ploitation, as  well  as  against  a  lack  of  moral,  men- 
tal, or  physical  guarantees.  The  State  and  the 
communities    are   to   take   the   necessary   steps   to 
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this  end.  Compulsory  measures  for  welfare  can 
be  ordered  only  on  the  basis  of  the  law. 

Art.  123. — Ail  Germans  have  the  right  to  gather 
in  meetings  peaceably  and  unarmed  without  an- 
nouncement or  particular  permission.  Meetings  in 
the  open  may  be  made  liable  to  previous  announce- 
ment by  a  national  law  and,  in  the  presence  of  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  public  order,  may  be  for- 
bidden. 

Art.  124. — All  Germans  have  the  right  to  form 
societies  or  associations  for  purposes  not  contrary 
to  the  penal  law.  This  right  cannot  be  limited 
through  preventive  measures.  The  same  provisions 
apply  to  religious  societies  and  unions.  * 

Every  association  has  the  right  to  acquire  legal 
character  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law.  No 
society  may  be  refused  this  right  because  it 
pursues  a  political,  social-political,  or  religious 
object. 

Art.  125. — Liberty  of  the  suffrage  and  its  secrecy 
are  guaranteed.  Details  will  be  laid  down  by  the 
election  laws. 

Art.  126. — Every  German  has  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  competent  authorities  or  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  with  written  requests  or  griev- 
ances. This  right  may  be  exercised  by  individuals 
as   well   as   by   several   persons    together. 

Art.  127. — Communities  and  community  asso- 
ciations have  the  right  of  self-administration 
within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

Art.  128.— All  citizens  of  the  State,  without  dis- 
tinction, are  to  be  admitted  to  public  office  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  their 
abilities.  All  exceptional  regulations  against  fe- 
male officials  and  employes  are  set  aside.  The 
principles  of  official  relations  are  to  be  regulated 
by  a  national  law. 

Art.  i2g. — The  employment  of  State  officials  is 
for  life,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  provided  differently 
by  law.  Pension-salaries  and  pensions  for  rela- 
tives and  dependents  are  regulated  by  law.  The 
legally  acquired  rights  of  the  officials  are  inviolable. 
The  legal  way  is  open  to  officials  for  their  prop- 
erty claims.  The  officials  can  be  suspended,  either 
temporarily  or  definitely,  or  transferred  to  another 
position  with  smaller  salary,  only  under  legal 
provisions. 

Against  every  demand  for  punishment  in  the 
service  a  form  of  appeal  and  the  possibility  for 
a  reopening  of  the  trial  are  to  be  provided.  In 
the  investigation  of  the  person  of  an  official,  facts 
against  the  official  are  to  be  recorded  only  when 
the  official  has  had  the  opportunity  to  express 
himself  as  to  the  complaint.  The  official  is  to 
be   permitted   to   inspect    the   complaint. 

The  inviolability  of  the  acquired  rights  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  legal  way  for  property 
complaints  are  especially  assured  to  the  profes- 
sional soldier.  For  the  rest,  their  position  is  regu- 
later  by  national  law. 

Art.  130. — The  officials  are  servants  of  the  whole 
community,  not  of  a  party.  To  all  officials  free- 
dom of  their  political  beliefs  and  right  of  asso- 
ciation is  assured.  The  officials  receive,  according 
to  special  provisions  in  the  national  law,  special 
representation   as  officials. 

Art.  131. — In  case  an  official  during  the  exercise 
of  his  public  duties  violates  the  duties  which  he 
owes  to  a  third  person,  the  responsibility  comes 
upon  the  State  or  the  authority  in  whose  services 
the  official  is.  The  right  to  take  counteraction 
against  the  official  is  reserved  by  the  State.  The 
regular  lawful  way  shall  not  be  excluded.  The 
detail  regulation  comes  under  the  apportioning 
legislation. 

Art.  132. — Every  German,  according  to  the  pro- 
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vision  of  the  law,  has  the  duty  to  accept  honorary 
offices. 

Art.  133. — All  citizens  are  obliged,  according  to 
law,  to  perform  personal  service  for  the  State 
and  the  community.  The  duty  of  military  service 
is  regulated  according  to  the  National  Army  law. 
This  determines  also  how  far  certain  fundamental 
provisions  are  to  be  restricted  for  the  members 
of  the  army  in  order  that  they  may  fulfill  their 
duties  and  that  military  discipline  may  be  pre- 
served. 

Art.  134. — All  citizens,  without  any  distinction, 
shall  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  carry- 
ing all  public  burdens,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 


ReUgion  and  religious  societies 

Art.  135. — All  inhabitants  of  the  nation  shall 
enjoy  complete  liberty  of  worship  and  conscience. 
Undisturbed  enjoyment  of  religious  liberties  is  as- 
sured by  the  Constitution  and  is  under  national 
protection.  This  provision  leaves  the  general  na- 
tional  laws   untouched. 

Art.  136. — Civic  rights.  State  rights  and  duties 
are  neither  conditioned  nor  limited  by  the  eniov- 
ment  of  religious  liberties.  The  enjoyment  of  civic 
and  State  rights  as  well  as  admission  to  public 
office  are  independent  of  religious  beliefs.  No  one 
is  bound  to  reveal  his  religious  belief.  The  au- 
thorities have  the  right  to  ask  for  the  affiliation  to 
a  religious  society  in  so  far  as  rights  and  duties 
depend  thereon,  or  in  case  a  lawfully  organized 
census   demands  such   information. 

No  one  is  to  be  forced  to  participate  in  church 
duties  or  church  festivities,  or  to  take  part  in  re- 
ligious exercises,  or  be  compelled  to  giye  a  religious 
oath. 

Art.  137. — No  State  Church  is  recognized.  Free- 
dom of  organization  for  religious  purposes  is  as- 
sured. The  union  of  religious  societies  within 
the  nation  is  not  restricted.  Every  religious  so- 
ciety regulates  and  administers  its  affairs  inde- 
pendently within  the  limits  of  the  law.  It  appoints 
its  officers  without  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
or  the  municipality.  Religious  societies  acquire  le- 
gality according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  civic 
laws.  The  religious  societies  remain  organizations 
of  public  law.  in  so  far  as  they  were  such  before. 
To  other  religious  societies  at  their  request  the 
same  rights  are  to  be  accorded,  if  by  their  consti- 
tution and  the  number  of  their  members  they  give 
the  guarantee  of  permanency.  An  amalgamation 
into  a  federation  of  a  number  of  such  public  re- 
ligious societies  makes  of  such  federation  a  public 
corporation. 

Religious  societies,  which  are  recognized  public 
corporations,  are  entitled,  on  the  basis  of  the  civic 
tax  lists,  to  raise  taxes  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  respective  State  laws. 

Societies  which  have  as  their  aim  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  world  conception  of  life  are  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  religious  societies. 

In  so  far  as  the  carrying  out  of  this  provision 
requires  a  further  regulation,  it  comes  under  the 
respective'  State  laws. 

Art.  138. — State  contributions  to  religious  socie- 
ties based  on  public  law,  contract  or  special  legal 
titles  are  abrogated  by  State  legislation.  The  fun- 
damental laws  pertaining  to  this  come  under  na- 
tional laws. 

The  right  of  property  and  other  rights  of  public 
religious  societies  and  religious  assemblies  in  con- 
nection with  institutions  devoted  to  purposes  of 
worship,  teaching  and  charity  purpose,  as  well  as 
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religious  foundations  and  other  forms  of  property, 
are  guaranteed. 

Art.  I3g. — Sunday  and  national  holidays  remain 
lawfully  protected  as  days  of  rest  and  spiritual 
elevation. 

Art.  140. — To  the  members  of  the  army  is  given 
the  necessary  time  for  the  fulfilling  of  their  re- 
ligious duties. 

Art.  141. — In  so  far  as  the  need  of  worship  and 
spiritual  advice  exists  in  hospitals,  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection, or  other  public  institutions,  religious  so- 
cieties are  permitted  to  hold  religious  meetings. 
No  compulsion  shall  obtain. 


Education  and  schools 

Art.  142. — Art,  science,  and  their  teachings  are 
free.  The  State  accords  them  protection  and 
takes  part  in  their  promotion. 

Art.  143. — The  education  of  the  young  is  to  be 
provided  for  through  public  institutions.  In  their 
establishment  the  nation.  States,  and  communities 
work    together. 

The  instruction  of  teachers  is  to  be  regulated  on 
a  uniform  basis  for  the  nation  according  to  the 
generally  recognized  principles  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  the  rights 
and  duties   of   State  officials. 

Art.  144.- — Th:;  entire  school  system  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State;  it  can  accord  participa- 
tion therein  to  the  communities.  The  school  su- 
pervision will  be  e.xercised  by  technically  trained 
central  officials. 

Art.  14s. — There  shall  be  general  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school.  This  duty  will  be  principally 
attended  to  by  the  popular  school  with  at  least 
eight  years  of  instruction,  and  the  following  con- 
tinuation schools  up  to  the  completion  of  the 
eighteenth  year.  Instruction  books  and  other  ap- 
paratus in  the  popular  and  continuation  schools 
are  free. 

Art.  146. — The  public  school  system  is  to  be  or- 
ganically constructed.  Upon  a  basic  school  for 
every  one  is  erected  the  intermediate  and  high 
school  system.  For  this  superstructure  the  rule  for 
guidance  is  the  multiplicity  of  life's  callings,  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  child  in  a  particular  school 
depends  upon  his  qualifications  and  inclinations,  not 
upon  the  economic  anil  social  position  or  the  re- 
ligion of  his  parents. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  communities,  upon  the 
proposal  of  those  entitled  to  instruction,  there 
shall  be  erected  popular  schools  of  their  faith 
or  view  of  the  universe,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not 
interfere  with  a  regulated  conduct  of  the  schools 
in  the  sense  of  Paragraph  i.  Details  will  be  laid 
down  in  the  State  legislation,  according  to  the 
principles   of   a    national    law. 

For  the  attendance  of  those  in  poor  circumstances 
at  the  intermediate  and  higher  schools,  public  means 
are  to  be  supplied  by  the  nation.  States,  and  com- 
munities, with  especial  assistance  to  the  parents  of 
children  regarded  as  adapted  for  education  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  schools,  until  the  instruc- 
tion period  is  ended. 

Art.  147. — Private  schools  as  a  substitute  for 
public  schools  require  the  approval  of  the  State 
and  are  subject  to  the  provincial  laws.  Approval 
is  to  be  given  if  the  private  schools  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  public  schools  in  their  objects,  their 
equipment,  and  the  scientific  competency  of  their 
teaching  staffs;  and  when  a  division  of  the  pu- 
pils according  to  the  amount  of  property  possessed 
by    their   parents   is   not   demanded.     Approval   is 


to  be  withheld  when  the  economic  and  legal  status 
of  the  teachers  is  not  sufficiently  guaranteed. 

Private  popular  schools  are  to  be  allowed  only 
when,  for  a  minority  entitled  to  instruction,  whose 
desires  must  be  considered  according  to  Article  146, 
Paragraph  2,  there  exists  in  a  community  no  public 
school  of  a  given  faith  or  world  conception;  or 
when  the  educational  administration  recognizes  a 
particular  pedagogical  interest.  Private  prepara- 
tory schools  are  to  be  abolished.  The  existing  law 
for  private  schools  that  do  not  serve  as  substitutes 
for  the  public  schools  remains  in  force. 

Art.  14S. — Moral  education,  civic  sentiment,  and 
personal  and  professional  ability  in  the  spirit  of 
popular  Germanism  and  of  international  reconcilia- 
tion are  to  be  striven  for  in  all  the  schools.  In 
giving  instruction  in  public  schools  caie  must  be 
taken  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who  think 
differently.  Civics  and  labor  instruction  are 
branches  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  Every  pupil 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  upon  com- 
pleting his  school  duties.  The  system  of  popular 
education,  inclusive  of  the  popular  high  schools,  is 
to  be  promoted  by  nation.  States,  and  communi- 
ties. 

Art.  149. — Religious  instruction  is  a  regular 
branch  of  school  instruction,  except  in  the  case  of 
schools  acknowledging  no  creed,  or  worldly  schools. 
The  imparting  of  religious  instruction  will  be  regu- 
lated by  school  legislation.  It  will  be  given  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  religious  societies 
concerned,  without  prejudice  to  the  State's  right  of 
supervision. 

The  imparting  of  religious  instruction  and  the 
using  of  church  forms  are  left  to  the  desire  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  participation  of  the  pupils 
in  religious  studies  and  in  church  solemnities  and 
acts  is  left  to  those  who  have  the  right  of  de- 
termining   the    child's    religious    education. 

The  theological  Faculties  of  the  colleges  are  main- 
taioed. 

Art.  ISO. — The  monuments  of  art,  histor>',  and 
nature,  as  well  as  the  landscape,  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  the  State.  It  is  the  affair  of 
the  nation  to  prevent  the  removal  of  German  art 
possessions    to    foreign    lands. 

Economic  life 

Art.  151. — The  regulation  of  economic  life  must 
correspond  to  the  principles  of  justice,  with  the 
object  of  assuring  to  all  a  Ufe  worth  living. 
Within  these  bounds  the  economic  liberty  of  the 
individual  is  to  be  assured. 

Legal  compulsion  is  admissible  only  for  the 
safeguarding  of  threatened  rights  or  in  the  service 
of  predominant  demands  of  the  public  good. 

The  freedom  of  trade  and  industry  is  safeguarded 
according  to  the  national  laws. 

Art.  152. — There  is  freedom  of  contract  in  eco- 
nomic relations  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
Usury  is  forbidden.  Legal  arrangements  that  are 
in  conflict  with  decent  customs  are  null  and  void. 

Art.  153.- — Property  is  safeguarded  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  composition  and  limits  arc  defined 
by  the  laws. 

Confiscation  can  be  carried  out  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and  with  due 
process  of  law.  There  will  be  appropriate  com- 
pensation, as  far  as  a  national  law  may  not 
otherwise  prescribe.  In  the  case  of  dispute  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  compensation  the  ordinary  courts 
may  be  appealed  to  in  so  far  as  national  laws 
do  not  provide  otherwise.  Confiscation  by  the 
nation  from  States,  communities,  and  societies  or- 
ganized for  the  public  welfare  may  be  effected  only 
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with  compensation.  Property  implies  a  duty.  Its 
use  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  service  to  the 
general  welfare. 

Art.  154. — The  right  of  inheritance  is  safeguarded 
according  to  the  civil  law. 

The  State's  part  in  the  inheritance  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

Art.  155. — The  division  and  use  of  the  land  will 
be  watched  over  by  the  State  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  its  misuse  and  to  promote  the  object 
of  insuring  to  every  German  a  healthful  dwelling 
and  to  all  German  families,  especially  those  with 
numerous  children,  a  dwelling  and  economic  home- 
stead corresponding  to  their  needs.  War  veterans 
are  to  be  specially  considered  in  the  homestead 
law  to  be  created. 

Real  estate,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  necessary 
to  meet  housing  needs,  to  encourage  settling  and 
bringing  of  land  under  cultivation,  or  to  promote 
agriculture,  may  be  expropriated.  Entailments  are 
to  be  dissolved. 

The  working  and  exploitation  of  the  land  is  a 
duty  of  the  land  owner  toward  the  community.  An 
increase  of  value  of  land  arising  without  the 
applying  of  labor  or  capital  to  the  property  is  to 
be  made  to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole. 

All  mineral  treasures  and  all  economically  useful 
forces  of  nature  are  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Private  rights  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
through  legislation. 

Art.  156. — The  nation  may  through  law,  without 
detriment  to  compensation,  and  with  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  regulations  covering  expropriation, 
transfer  to  public  ownership  private  economic  en- 
terprises adapted  for  socialization.  The  nation 
may  itself  take  part  in  the  administration  of  eco- 
nomic undertakings  and  societies,  or  transfer  such 
right  to  States  or  communities,  or  insure  itself  a 
dominating  influence  in  some  other  way. 

Furthermore,  the  nation,  in  case  of  pressing 
necessity  for  the  purpose  of  public  business,  may 
combine  through  law  economic  enterprises  and  so- 
cieties on  the  basis  of  self-administration,  with  the 
object  of  insuring  the  co-operation  of  all  the  work- 
ing sections  of  the  people,  of  allowing  employers 
and  employees  to  participate  in  the  administration, 
and  of  regulating  the  production,  preparation,  dis- 
tribution, use  and  prices,  as  well  as  the  import 
and  export  of  economic  goods,  according  to  general 
economic    principles. 

The  co-operatives  of  industry  and  husbandry  and 
their  associations,  upon  their  request  and  with 
consideration  for  their  composition  and  peculiari- 
ties, may  be  embodied  in  the  common  system  of 
economics. 

Art.  157. — Labor  power  is  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  nation.  The  nation  will  create  uni- 
form labor  laws. 

Art.  158. — Intellectual  labor,  the  rights  of  the 
discoverer,  the  inventor  and  the  artist,  enjoy  the 
protection  and  care  of  the  nation. 

The  creations  of  German  science,  art  and  tech- 
nique are  to  be  protected  and  promoted  abroad 
through  international  agreement. 

Art.  i5q. — The  right  of  combination  for  the  de- 
fense and  promotion  of  labor  and  economic  con- 
ditions is  guaranteed  to  everybody  and  to  all 
professions.  All  agreements  and  measures  which 
attempt  to  limit  or  impede  this  liberty  are  illegal. 

Art.  160. — .'Vny  one  employed  as  an  office  em- 
ploye or  a  worker  has  the  right  to  the  time  off 
necessary  to  exercise  his  civic  rights  and,  so  far 
as  it  does  not  materially  injure  the  business,  to  fill 
public  honorary  offices  conferred  upon  him.  The 
law  will  define  how  far  he  may  demand  compen- 
sation, 
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Art.  161. — For  the  purpose  of  conserving  health 
and  the  ability  to  work,  of  protecting  motherhood 
and  of  guarding  against  the  economic  effects  of  age, 
debilities  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  nation  will 
create  a  comprehensive  system  of  insurance,  with 
the  authoritative  co-operation  of  the  insured. 

Art.  162. — The  nation  favors  an  international 
regulation  of  the  legal  status  of  the  workers  that 
strives  for  a  general  minimum  measure  of  social 
rights  for  the  whole  working  class  of  the  world. 

Art.  163. — It  is  the  moral  duty  of  every  German, 
without  prejudice  to  his  personal  liberty,  so  to  use 
his  intellectual  and  physical  powers  as  is  demanded 
by  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Every  German  shall  receive  the  possibility  of 
earning  his  living  through  economic  labor.  In  so 
far  as  the  appropriate  opportunity  to  work  cannot 
be  given  to  him  his  necessary  maintenance  will 
be  looked  after.  Details  will  be  arranged  through 
special  national  laws. 

Art.  164. — The  independent  middle  class  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  trade  is  to  be  favored  in 
legislation  and  administration,  and  is  to  be  pro- 
tected against  being  overburdened  and  made  vic- 
tims of  extortion. 

Art.  165. — The  workers  and  office  employes  are 
qualified  to  take  part  with  equal  rights  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  employers  in  the  regulation  of 
wage  and  labor  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
economic  development  of  the  productive  forces. 
The  organizations  on  both  sides  and  their  unions 
are  recognized. 

The  workers  and  office  employes  receive  legal 
representation  in  the  Factory  Workers'  Councils, 
as  well  as  in  the  District  Workers'  Councils  grouped 
according  to  economic  districts,  and  in  a  National 
Workers'  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
their  social  and  economic  interests. 

The  District  Workers'  Councils  and  the  National 
Workers'  Council  meet  together  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  of  other  interested 
circles  of  people  in  District  Economic  Councils 
and  a  National  Economic  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  joint  economic  tasks  and  for 
co-operating  in  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  laws 
of  socialization.  The  District  Economic  Councils 
and  the  National  Economic  Council  are  to  be 
formed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  proper  representa- 
tion therein  of  all  the  important  trade  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  economic  and  social  importance. 

Social  political  and  economic  political  drafts  of 
laws  of  fundamental  importance  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Government  to  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  for  its  opinion  before 
presentation.  The  National  Economic  Council  has 
the  right  itself  to  propose  such  plans  of  laws.  If 
the  National  Government  does  not  agree  with  it,  it 
has  the  right,  nevertheless,  to  present  the  proposal 
to  the  Reichstag  with  an  exposition  of  its  stand- 
point. The  National  Economic  Council  may  have 
its  proposal  represented  by  one  of  its  members 
before   the  Reichstag. 

The  Workers'  and  Economic  Councils  may  have 
conferred  upon  them  the  powers  of  control  and 
administration   in   the  fields  turned  over  to  them. 

The  building  up  of  the  Workers'  and  Economic 
Councils  and  the  defining  of  their  duties,  as  well 
as  their  relations  to  other  social  self-administrative 
bodies,  are  exclusively  matters  of  the  nation 

Transitory  and  final  regulations 

Art.  166. — Until  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional .Administrative  Court  the  National  Court 
will  take  its  place  in  forming  the  Court  fgr  Ex- 
amining Elections. 
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Art.  167. — The  regulations  of  Article  18,  Para- 
graphs 3  to  6,  become  effective  two  years  after 
the  announcement  that  the  Constitution  has  gone 
into  force. 

Art.  168. — Until  the  promulgation  of  the  State 
law  provided  for  in  Article  63,  but  at  the  most  for 
only  one  year,  all  the  Prussian  votes  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  may  be  cast  by  members  of  the 
Government. 

Art.  169. — The  National  Government  will  deter- 
mine when  the  regulation  laid  down  in  Article  83, 
Paragraph  i,  is  to  become  effective. 

Art.  170. — The  Postal  and  Telegraph  Adminis- 
trations of  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  nation  not  later  than  April  i,  iqji. 

If  no  understanding  has  been  reached  over  the 
terms  of  their  taking  over  by  Oct.  i,  1920,  the 
matter  will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  former  rights  and  duties  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirttemberg  remain  in  force  until  the  act  of 
taking  over.  Nevertheless,  the  postal  and  telegraph 
traffic  with  neighboring  foreign  countries  will  be 
regulated   exclusively   by  the  nation. 

Art.  171.— The  State  railroads,  waterways,  and 
ocean  signal  systems  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
nation  not  later  than  April  i,  1921. 

If  no  understanding  has  been  reached  over  the 
terms  of  their  taking  over  by  Oct.  i,  1920,  the 
matter  will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Art.  172. — Until  the  national  law  regarding  the 
Supreme  Court  becomes  effective  its  powers  will 
be  exercised  by  a  Senate  of  seven  members,  four 
of  whom  are  to  be  elected  from  among  its  members 
by  the  Reichstag  and  three  by  the  National  High 
Court.  This  Senate  will  arrange  its  own  methods 
of  procedure. 

Art.  173. — Until  the  enactment  of  a  national  law 
according  to  Article  138,  the  existing  State  con- 
tributions to  the  religious  societies  based  upon 
law,  agreement,  or  special  legal  titles  will  continue. 
,  Art.  174. — Until  the  enactment  of  the  national 
law  provided  for  in  Article  146,  Paragraph  2,  the 
legal  status  existing  will  continue.  The  law  will 
pay  special  attention  to  districts  of  the  nation 
where  a  system  of  schools  not  separated  according 
to   faiths  legally   exists. 

Art.  17s. — The  regulations  of  Article  109  do  not 
apply  to  orders  and  decorations  conferred  for  ser- 
vices in  the  war  years  of  1914-1919- 

Art.  176. — All  public  officials  and  members  of  the 
army  are  to  be  sworn  upon  this  Constitution.  The 
details  will  be  fixed  by  an  order  of  the  national 
President. 

Art.  177. — Where  in  the  existing  laws  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  oath  be  taken  in  connection  with 
a  religious  form,  the  taking  of  the  oath  can  be  made 
legal  by  having  the  swearer  say,  leaving  out  the 
religious  form,  "I  swear."  For  the  rest  the  con- 
tents of  the  oath  provided  for  in  the  laws  remains 
undisturbed. 

Art.  178.— The  Constitution  of  the  German  Em- 
pire of  April  16,  1871,  and  the  law  covering  the 
temporary  exercise  of  the  national  authority  of 
Feb.  10,  1Q19,  are  annulled. 

The  other  laws  and  regulations  of  the  nation 
remain  in  force,  :n  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  con- 
tradiction with  this  Constitution.  The  arrange- 
ments contained  in  the  Peace  Treaty  signed  on 
June  28,  1919,  at  Versailles,  are  not  affected  by  the 
Constitution. 

Ordinances  of  the  authorities  legally  issued  on 
the  strength  of  previously  existing  laws  retain  their 
power  until  annulled  through  other  ordinances  or 
legislation. 

Art.  179.— In  so  far  as  reference  is  made  m  laws 
or  ordinances  to  regulations  and  institutions  which 


are  abolished  by  this  Constitution  their  places  will 
be  taken  by  the  corresponding  regulations  and  in- 
stitutions of  this  Constitution.  In  particular  the 
place  of  the  National  Assembly  will  be  taken  by 
the  Reichstag,  that  of  the  Committee  of  States  by 
the  National  Council,  and  the  place  of  national 
President  elected  on  the  strength  of  the  law  cover- 
ing the  temporary  exercise  of  the  national  author- 
ity, by  the  national  President  elected  under  the 
authority  of   this   Constitution. 

The  power  to  issue  ordinances  conferred  upon  the 
Committee  of  States  through  the  former  provisions 
is  transferred  to  the  national  Government;  the 
Government  in  issuing  ordinances  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Council  as  laid  down  in  this 
Constitution. 

Art.  180. — Until  the  convening  of  the  first  Reich- 
stag the  National  .'\ssembly  will  function  as  the 
Reichstag.  Until  the  installing  of  the  first  national 
President  his  office  will  be  filled  by  the  national 
President  elected  on  the  strength  of  the  law  cover- 
ing the  temporary  exercise  of  the  national  author- 
ity. 

Art.  181. — The  German  people  have  adopted  and 
decreed  this  Constitution  through  its  National  As- 
sembly. It  goes  into  effect  upon  the  day  of  its 
publication. 

IVeimar,  July  31,   1919. 

Also  in:  R.  Brunei,  New  German  constHtiiion. — 
M.  R.  Brunet,  La  Constitution  allemande  du  11 
Aoi'd,  igig. — H.  von  Jan,  Die  Wahl  des  Reich- 
sprasidenten,  Reichsgesetz,  Wahlordniing. 

GERMINAL  MONTH,  seventh  month  of  the 
year  in  the  French  revolutionary  calendar.  See 
Chronology;  French  revolutionary  era  and  cal- 
endar. 

GEROEFA.     See   Gerefa. 

GEr6mE,  Lean-Leon  (1824-1904),  French 
painter  and  sculptor.  See  PAiNnNG;  Europe  (19th 
cenfurv). 

GERONA,  Siege  of.  See  Spain:  i8og  (Feb- 
ruary-June). 

GERONIMO  (c.  1834-1909),  Apache  chief.  See 
Indians,  American:    1886. 

GERONTES,  Spartan  senators,  or  members  of 
the  Gerusia.  See  Sparta;  Constitution  ascribed  to 
Lvcurgus. 

GERONTIUS,  (d.  411),  Roman  military  com- 
mander.    See  Britain;  407. 

GERONTOCRACY,  name  apphed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Boyerists  of  Haiti.  See  Haiti,  Repub- 
lic of:   1804- 1 8S0. 

GEROUSIA,  or  Gerusia.— "There  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Dori- 
ans, as  in  all  the  heroic  states,  there  was,  from 
time  immemorial,  a  council  of  elders.  Not  only  is 
it  utterly  incredible  that  the  Spartan  council 
(called  the  gerusia,  or  senate)  was  first  instituted 
by  Lycurgus,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  he  intro- 
duced any  important  alteration  in  its  constitution 
or  functions.  It  was  composed  of  thirty  members, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  'obes,'  a  di- 
vision as  ancient  as  that  of  the  tribes.  .  .  .  The 
mode  of  election  breathes  a  spirit  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity; the  candidates,  who  were  required  to  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  presented  them.selves  in 
succession  to  the  assembly,  and  were  received  with 
applause  proportioned  to  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  their  fellow-citizens.  These  mani- 
festations of  popular  feeling  were  noted  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  were  shut  up  in  an 
adjacent  room,  where  they  could  hear  the  shouts, 
but  could  not  see  the  competitors.  He  who  in 
their  judgment  had  been  greeted  with  the  loudest 
plaudits,  won  the  prize— the  highest  dignity  in  the 
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commonwealth  next  to  the  throne." — C.  Thirlwall, 
History  oj  Greece,  v.  i,  ch.  8. — Sec  also  Military 
organization:  7;  Ephors;  Greece:  B.C.  8th-sth 
centuries;  Sparta:  Constitution  ascribed  to  Lycur- 
gus. 

GERRY,  Elbridge  (1744-1814),  American 
statesman.  Member  of  Continental  Congress, 
1776-1780  and  1783-1785;  at  Constitutional  con- 
vention, 1787;  Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
1789-1793;  sent  on  a  mission  to  France  with  Mar- 
shall and  Pinckney  which  resulted  in  what  became 
known  as  the  "X  Y  Z"  affair;  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1810-1812;  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  1813-1814.  See  GERRYMA>fDER ;  Congress 
OF  the  United  States:  House:  Gerrymander; 
U.  S.  A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; 1787;  1707-1799. 

GERRYMANDER.— "The  word  gerrymander 
was  coined  in  Massachusetts  in  the  spring  of  1812. 
The  apportionment  which  divided  the  state  into  dis- 
tricts that  suggested  the  name  was  enacted  Febru- 
ary nth  of  that  year.  Some  of  the  districts  were 
formed  into  fantastic  shapes.  Towns  were  sep- 
arated and  single  towns  were  isolated  from  their 
proper  counties.  .  .  .  Governor  Gerry's  name  was 
used,  since  he  had  allowed  the  bill  to  become  a 
law.  .  .  .  The  word  was  immediately  picked  up 
by  the  Federalist  press  and  widely  used  .  .  .  for 
campaign  purposes.  But  the  Democratic  news- 
papers were  loath  to  apply  their  governor's  name, 
thus  modified  to  a  partisan  division  of  the  state 
into  districts." — E.  C.  Griffith,  Rise  and  develop- 
ment oj  the  gerrymander,  pp.  16-19. — "The  aim  of 
gerrymandering  is  to  so  lay  out  the  [electoral] 
districts  as  to  secure  in  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  them  a  majority  for  the  party  which  con- 
ducts the  operation.  This  is  done  sometimes  by 
throwing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  votes  into 
a  district  which  is  anyhow  certain  to  be  hostile, 
sometimes  by  adding  to  a  district  where  parties 
are  equally  divided  some  place  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  friendly  voters  is  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale." — J.  Bryce,  American  commonwealth,  pt.  i, 
p.  165. — J.  R.  Commons  states  in  "Proportional 
Representation"  that  "the  gerrymander  is  an  in- 
evitable result  of  the  district  system,"  and  that 
"the  inequalities  of  the  district  system  are  not 
confined  to  the  United  States.  They  appear  in  all 
parliamentary  countries."  "The  gerrymander  came 
to  be  so  successful  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  that  it  was  exported  and  adopted  by 
foreign  countries.  By  1871  the  gerrymander  was 
generally  practiced  in  Switzerland  and  France." — 
E.  C.  Griffith,  Rise  and  development  oj  the  gerry- 
mander, p.  10. — The  evil  of  the  gerrymander  in 
England  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  quota- 
tion: "If  we  draw  a  line  across  England  from 
Lincolnshire  to  Devonshire,  there  were  in  1880,  on 
the  south-east  side,  99  county  seats.  In  many  of 
these  the  Conservatives  had  no  contest,  but  the 
majority  of  the  seats  were  fought,  and  the  Lib- 
erals polled  96,000  votes  against  116,000  given  to 
the  Tories.  On  this  basis  therefore  the  Liberals 
ought  to  have  had,  say,  40  seats  and  the  Con- 
servatives 59.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they 
only  secured  15  against  84.  Moreover  of  this  15, 
five  were  minority  seats;  so  that,  but  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  proportional  represen- 
tation, limited  though  it  was,  they  would  have 
only  had  10  seats  in  the  whole  district,  though 
fairly  entitled  to  40.  Out  of  60  members  from 
Scotland  and  28  from  Wales,  only  9  and  2  re- 
spectively are  Conservatives." — J.  Lubbock,  Repre- 
sentation, pp.  17-18. — See  also  Congress  of  the 
United   States:    House:    Gerrymander;    Indiana: 


1897-1909;    Michigan:    1885-1895;    1913;    Appor- 
tionment. 

GERSCHHEIM,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
1866. 

GERTRUYDENBERG:  Prince  Maurice's 
siege  and  capture  of  (1593).  See  Netherlands; 
1588-1593. 

Conferences   at.     See   France:    17 10. 

GERUSIA.    See  Gerousia. 

GES  NATIONS,  or  Grans,  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Brazil.    See  Guck  or  Coco  group;  Tupi. 

GESITHCUND.     See   Gesiths. 

GESITHS,  or  Gesithcund,  guard  and  private 
council  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Appar- 
ently the  gesith  differed  from  the  thegn  only  by  a 
more  strictly  warlike  character.  See  Comitatus; 
England:   End  of  the  6th  century. 

GESNER,  Johann  Matthias  (1691-1761),  Ger- 
man scholar  and  teacher  of  the  classics.  See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:    1694-1906. 

GESNER,  Konrad  von  (1516-1565),  Swiss  nat- 
uralist. Author  of  "Bibliotheca  universalis,"  "His- 
toria  animalium,"  and  many  others.  See  Science: 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance:  i6th  century. 

GESOCRIBATE.    See  Brest. 

GESORIACUM,  principal  Roman  port  and 
naval  station  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  English 
channel — afterwards  called  Bononia — modern  Bou- 
logne. "Gesoriacum  was  the  terminus  of  the  great 
highway,  or  military  marching  road,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  Agrippa  across  Gaul." — H.  M. 
Scarth,  Roman  Britain,  ch.  4. 

GESSI,  Romolo  (1831-1881),  Italian  explorer 
and  governor  of  the  province  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
See  Egypt:   1870-1883. 

GETA,  Publius  Septlmius  (189-212),  Roman 
emperor,   211-212.     See   Rome:    Empire:    192-284. 

GET.S;,  ancient  Thracian  people.  See  Thrace: 
People;    Goths:    Origin;   Dacia  ;    Sarmatia. 

GETHSEMANE,   in    the    New   Testament,   an 
orchard   east   of   Jerusalem   where   Jesus   and   His> 
disciples  went  on   the  eve  of  the  crucifixion.     See 
Christianity:  Map  of  Jerusalem. 

GETTYSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1863    (June-Julv:    Pennsylvania). 

GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS,  delivered  by 
President  Lincoln,  November  19,1863.  See  U.S.A.: 
1863    (November). 

GETULIANS,  race  of  northern  Africa.  See 
Libyans. 

GEVAERT,  Fransois  Auguste  (1828-1908), 
Belgian  musician  and  historian  of  music.  See 
Music:    Modern:    1800-1908. 

GEWISSAS,  earlier  name  of  the  West  Saxons. 

GEYER  ACT,  Missouri  (1839).  See  Mis- 
souri:  1865-1920. 

GHAGS.     See  Albania:    Early   history. 

GHAZAN  KHAN  (1271-1304),  Mongol  ruler 
of  Persia,  1295-1304.     See  Crusades:   1299. 

GHAZNEVIDES,  Mohammedan  dynasty  of 
twenty-one  consecutive  rulers,  which  at  the  height 
of  its  power  possessed  an  empire  stretching  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges.  It  was  founded  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  loth  century  and  overthrown  in 
1186.     See  India:   977-1290;  Turkey:   999-1183. 

GHAZNI,  or  Ghuznee,  ancient  city  in  .Afghanis- 
tan, now  largely  in  ruins,  with  a  population  of 
about  4,000.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
great  empire  of  the  Ghaznevides;  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  their  Afghan  wars  in  1839  and  1842. 
See  Afghanistan:    183S-1842;    1842-1869. 

GHELUVELT,  village  about  five  miles  east  of 
Ypres,  Belgium.  It  was  the  scene  of  stubborn 
fighting  between  the  Allies  and  Germans  in  1914, 
and   again   in    1917.     See   World   War:    1914:    I. 
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GHENGHIS  KHAN 


GHENT 


Western  front:  u,  8;  w,  12;  1Q17:  II.  Western 
front:   d,  23. 

GHENGHIS  KHAN.    See  Jexgiiiz  Khan. 

GHENT,  city  of  Belgium  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lys  with  the  Scheldt,  capital  of  East  Flan- 
ders. Population  in  1Q20  was  ifts.qio.  See  Neth- 
erlands:  Map. 

1337. — Revolt  under  Jacques  van  Artevelde. 
See  Flanders:  I335-i337- 

1345. — End  of  Jacques  van  Artevelde.  See 
Flanders:    1345. 

1379-1381.— Revolt  of  the  White-Hoods.— 
Captaincy  of  Philip  van  Artevelde.  See  Flan- 
ders:   1379-1381. 

1382-1384. — Resistance  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    See   Flanders:    1382. 

1451-1453. — Revolt  against  the  taxes  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy. — In  1450,  Philip,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, having  exhausted  his  usual  revenues,  rich 
as  they  were,  by  the  unbounded  extravagance  of 
his  court,  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  salt  in  Flanders. 
The  sturdy  men  of  Ghent  were  little  disposed  to 
submit  to  an  imposition  so  hateful  as  the  French 
"gabelle";  still  less  when,  the  next  year,  a  new 
duty  on  grain  was  demanded  from  them.  They 
rose  in  revolt,  put  on  their  white  hoods,  and  pre- 
pared for  war.  It  was  an  unfortunate  contest  for 
them.  They  were  defeated  in  nearly  every  en- 
gagement ;  each  encounter  was  a  massacre,  with  no 
quarter  given  on  either  side;  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  laid  waste  and  depopulated.  A  final  bat- 
tle, fought  at  Gavre,  or  Gaveren,  July  22,  1453, 
went  against  them  so  murderously  that  they  sub- 
mitted and  went  on  their  knees  to  the  duke — not 
metaphorically,  but  actually.  "The  citizens  were 
deprived  of  the  banners  of  their  guilds;  and  the 
duke  was  henceforward  to  have  an  equal  voice 
with  them  in  the  appointment  of  their  magistrates, 
whose  judicial  authority  was  considerably 
abridged;  the  inhabitants  likewise  bound  them- 
selves to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to 
pay  the  gabelle  for  the  future."  The  Hollanders 
and  Zealanders  lent  their  assistance  to  the  duke 
against  Ghent,  and  were  rewarded  by  some  im- 
portant concessions. — C.  M.  Davies,  History  of 
Holland,  v.  i,  pt.  2,  r/i.  i. — "The  city  lost  her 
jurisdiction,  her  dominion  over  the  surrounding 
country.  She  had  no  longer  any  subjects,  was 
reduced  to  a  commune,  and  a  commune,  too,  in 
which  two  gates,  walled  up  forever,  were  to  re- 
mind her  of  this  grave  change  of  state.  The  sov- 
ereign banner  of  Ghent,  and  the  trades'  banners, 
were  handed  over  to  Toison  d'Or,  who  uncere- 
moniously thrust  them  into  a  sack  and  carried 
them  off." — J.  Michelet,  History  of  France,  v.  2, 
bk.  12,  ch.  I. 

1482-1488.— Trouble  with  the  Austrian  ducal 
guardian.     See  Netherlands:    1482-1403. 

1539-1540. — Unsuccessful  revolt  and  siibmis- 
sion  to  Charles  V.— Status  of  city.— Price  of 
insurrection. — Once  more,  in  1530,  Ghent  became 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  rising  of  the  people 
against  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  foreign 
masters.  "The  origin  of  the  present  dispute  be- 
tween the  Ghenters  and  the  court  was  the  sub- 
sidy of  1,200,000  guilders,  demanded  by  the  gov- 
erness [sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V]  in  1536, 
which  ...  it  was  found  impossible  to  levy  by  a 
general  tax  throughout  the  provinces.  It  was 
therefore  divided  in  proportional  shares  to  each; 
that  of  Flanders  being  fixed  at  400,000  guilders, 
or  one-third  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of 
Ghent  .  .  .  persisted  in  refusing  the  demand,  of- 
fering, instead,  to  serve  the  emperor  as  of  old 
time,  with  their  own  troops  assembled  under  the 
great  standard  of  the  town.  .  .  .  The  other  cities 
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of  Flanders  showed  themselves  unwilling  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Ghenters,  who,  finding 
they  had  no  hope  of  support  from  them,  or  of 
redress  from  the  emperor,  took  up  arms,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghent, 
and  despatched  an  embassy  to  Paris  to  offer  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city  to  the  king."  The  French 
king,  Francis  I.,  not  only  pave  them  no  encourage- 
ment, but  permitted  the  emperor,  then  in  Spain, 
to  pass  through  France,  in  order  to  reach  the  scene 
of  disturbance  more  promptly.  (See  France:  1532- 
1547)  In  the  winter  of  1540,  the  latter  presented 
himself  before  Ghent,  at  the  head  of  a  German 
army,  and  the  unhappy  city  could  do  nothing  but 
yield  itself  to  him.— C.  M.  Davies,  History  of  Hol- 
land, V.  I,  pt.  2,  ch.  s.— At  the  time  of  this  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  and  the  submission  of  the  city  to 
Charles  V,  "Ghent  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Europe.  Erasmus,  who, 
as  a  Hollander  and  a  courtier,  was  not  likely  to 
be  partial  to  the  turbulent  Flemings,  a.sserted  that 
there  was  no  town  in  all  Christendom  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  for  size,  power,  political  constitution, 
or  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was,  said  one 
of  its  inhabitants  at  the  epoch  of  the  insurrection, 
rather  a  country  than  a  city.  ...  Its  streets  and 
squares  were  spacious  and  elegant,  its  churches  and 
other  public  buildings  numerous  and  splendid.  The 
sumptuous  church  of  Saint  John  or  Saint  Bavon, 
where  Charles  V  had  been  baptized,  the  ancient 
castle  whither  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer  had  brought 
the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  [see  Flanders: 
863],  the  city  hall  with  its  graceful  Moorish  front, 
the  well-known  belfry,  where  for  three  centuries 
had  perched  the  dragon  sent  by  the  Emperor  Bald- 
win of  Flanders  from  Constantinople,  and  where 
swung  the  famous  Roland,  whose  iron  tongue  had 
called  the  citizens,  generation  after  generation,  to 
arms,  whether  to  win  battles  over  foreign  kings  at 
the  head  of  their  chivalry,  or  to  plunge  their  swords 
in  each  others'  breasts,  were  all  conspicuous  in  the 
city  and  celebrated  in  the  land.  Especially  the 
great  bell  was  the  object  of  the  burghers'  affection, 
and,  generally,  of  the  sovereign's  hatred;  while  to 
all  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  living  historical  person- 
age, endowed  with  the  human  powers  and  passions 
which  it  had  so  long  directed  and  inflamed.  .  .  . 
Charles  allowed  a  month  of  awful  suspense  to  in- 
tervene between  his  arrival  and  his  vengeance. 
Despair  and  hope  alternated  during  the  interval. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  the  spell  was  broken  by 
the  execution  of  ig  persons,  who  were  beheaded 
as  ringleaders.  On  the  29th  of  April,  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  the  city.  ...  It  annulled 
all  the  charters,  privileges,  and  laws  of  Ghent.  It 
confiscated  all  its  public  property,  rents,  revenues, 
houses,  artillery,  munitions  of  war,  and  in  general 
everything  which  the  corporation,  or  the  traders, 
each  and  all,  possessed  m  common.  In  particular, 
the  great  bell  Roland  was  condemned  and  sen- 
tenced to  immediate  removal.  It  was  decreed  that 
the  400,000  florins,  which  had  caused  the  revolt, 
should  forthwith  be  paid,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional fine  by  Ghent  of  150,000,  besides  6,000  a 
year,  forever  after."— J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  inlrodtiction,  sect.  11. 

1576._Spanish  fury.— Treaty  of  the  "Pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent."  See  Netherlands:  i57S- 
1577. 

1584. — Disgraceful  surrender  to  the  Span- 
iards.—Decline  of  the  city.  See  Netherlands: 
1584-1585. 

1678.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  French.  See 
Netherlands:    1674-1678. 

1678. — Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nimecuen, 
Peace  or. 
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1706. — Occupied  by  Marlborough.  See  Neth- 
erlands:  1 706-1 707. 

1708-1709. — Taken  by  the  French  and  retaken 
by  the  Allies.     See  Netherlands:   i7o8-i7oq. 

1745-1748. — Surrendered  to  the  French,  and 
restored  to  Austria.  See  Belgium;  1745;  Alx- 
la-Chapelle:     Congresses:   2. 

1814. — Negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. — 
Text  of  treaty.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1814:  Treaty  of 
peace;  also  Arbitration,  International:  Modern: 
1814. 

1900. — Municipal  organization  of  insurance 
against  unemployment.  See  Social  insurance; 
Details  for  various  countries;   Belgium:    igoo-1904. 

1913.  —  Modern  commercial  importance. — 
Though  not  so  important  commercially  as  it  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  Ghent  still  had,  before 
the  World  War,  a  large  number  of  textile  works, 
sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments. 

1914-1918. — German  occupation. — On  October 
13,  iqi4,  the  Germans  occupied  Ghent.  The  occu- 
pation was  comparatively  uneventful.  Four  years 
later  (November  13,  1Q18),  King  Albert  made  his 
triumphant  entry  following  the  German  defeat  in 
the  World  War.  See  World  War:  iqi6:  X.  Ger- 
man rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium:  b; 
1918;  II.  Western  front:  m;  XI.  End  of  the  war: 
d,  1;   Belgium;   iqiS. 

1920. — Van  Eyck  panels  restored. — In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  the 
original  panels  of  the  "Worship  of  the  Lamb"  by 
Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck  were  brought  together 
again. 

Also  in:  G.  Allen,  Belgium:  Its  cities. — Biblio- 
graphie  de  I'histoire  de  Gand. 

GHENT,  Treaty  of.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1814  (De- 
cember); Treaty  of  peace;  .Arbitration,  Inter- 
national;   Modern:    1814. 

GHENT,  University  of,  university  in  Belgium 
founded  in  1816  by  King  William  I  of  Holland. 
"In  an  effort  to  divide  public  opinion  in  Belgium 
by  setting  the  Flemish  part  against  the  Walloon 
(French),  the  German  governor  general,  von  Biss- 
ing,  decreed  that  the  University  of  Ghent  should 
(1Q15)  become  a  Flemish  institution,  offering  great 
favors  to  those  who  would  retain  their  professor- 
ships after  such  a  change  and  punishing  those  who 
resisted  coercion,  notably  the  distinguished  schol- 
ars Paul  Fredericq  and  Henri  Pirenne,  who  were 
sent  to  prison  and  then  exiled  to  Germany.  The 
experiment  has  met  with  Httle  success." — War  cy- 
clopedia, p.  122. — ^"Close  voting  marked  the  end  of 
the  debate  on  the  question  [of  making  the  uni- 
versity a  Flemish  institution],  the  bill  being 
adopted  by  85  votes  to  S3.  After  the  Chamber 
voted  to  make  the  University  Flemish  it  voted  on 
a  proposal  that  the  institution  should  be  bi-lin- 
gual,  using  the  French  and  Flemish  languages,  but 
this  was  rejected." — New  York  Times,  Dec.  20, 
1922. 

GHERIAH,    Battle    of    (1763).      See    India: 

1757-1772- 
GHIBELLINES.      See    Guelfs    and    Ghibel- 

LINES. 

GHIBERTI,  Lorenzo  (1378-14SS),  Florentine 
sculptor,  goldsmith,  and  painter.  He  won  the 
famous  competition  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
Baptistery  in  Florence  against  Donatello  and 
Brunelleschi.    See  Sculpture:  Early  Renaissance. 

GHILDE.     See  Guilds  of  Flanders. 

GHIRLANDAIO,  Domenico  (1440-1404), 
Florentine  painter.  See  Painting;  Italian:  Early 
Renaissance. 

GHIZEH.    See  Gizeh. 


GHOR,  or  Ghur,  ancient  kingdom  of  Afghanis- 
tan.    See  India;   077-1290. 

GHORKAS,  Goorkas,  or  Gurkhas.  See 
Gurkhas. 

"GHOULS."     See   Ku   Klux   Klan. 

GHULAT,  or  Ghulut,  group  of  Babi's  sects. 
See  Bahaism;   Progress  of  Bahai  cause. 

GIACOMETTI,  Paolo  (1816-1882),  Italian 
dramatist.     See  Italian  literature:   1710-1890. 

GIACOSA,  Giuseppe  (1847-1906),  Italian 
dramatist.     See   Italian   liter-^ture:    1860-1920. 

GIAFFERI,  Luigi,  leader  of  a  revolt  in  Cor- 
sica,  1729.     See   Corsica:    1729-1769. 

GIA-LONG,  Chinese  member  of  the  Nguyen 
family,  acquired  control  over  the  whole  of  Annam, 
Tongking  and  Cochin,  China,  at  the  end  of  the 
iSth  century.  See  Indo-China:  B.C.  218-A.  D. 
1886. 

GIAO-SHI,  or  Giao-kii,  ancient  tribe  of  south- 
ern China,  the  ancestors  of  the  Annamese.  See 
Indo-China:   Geography. 

GIARDINO,  General  (1865-  ),  Italian 
commander  in  World  War.  His  army  took  part 
in  the  final  Italian  offensive  against  the  Austrians, 
1918.  See  World  War:  igi8:  IV.  Austro-Italian 
theater:   c,  2. 

GIBBON,  Edward  (1737-1794),  English  his- 
torian. His  fame  rests  on  his  history,  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire" which  was  published  in  three  parts,  1776, 
1781,  1788.     See  History:  25. 

GIBBON,  John  (1827-1896),  American  general. 
Fought  in  the  battles  of  Antietam,  1862,  Gettys- 
burg, 1863,  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  and  others; 
commanded  an  expedition  against  Sitting  Bull, 
1876.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1863  (June-July:  Pennsyl- 
vania) ;   1S66-1S76. 

GIBBONS,  James  (1834-1921),  American 
Roman  Catholic  cardinal  and  archbishop.  Or- 
dained bishop  of  North  Carolina,  1868;  became 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  1877;  presided  over  Third 
Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore,  1884;  became  first 
chancellor  of  the  newly  established  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington;  created  cardinal,  1886; 
author  of  "Faith  of  our  Fathers,"  1871,  "Our 
Christian  Heritage,"  1889,  and  "The  Ambassador 
of  Christ,"  1896. 

GIBBONS  VS.  OGDEN  (1824).— The  decision 
in  this  case  was  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
and  Justice  Story.  "In  this  decision  the  power  of 
Congress  over  ihterstate  commerce  was  declared  to 
be  full  and  complete,  extending  not  only  to  the 
commodities  exchanged  and  to  the  agencies  of 
transportation  but  to  the  movements  of  persons 
as  well." — S.  E.  Forman,  Advanced  American  his- 
tory, p.  296. — See  also  U.  S.  .\.:  iSoi:  Appoint- 
ment of  John  Marshall;   Supreme  Court:    1789- 

1835-   . 

GIBBORIM,  King  David's  chosen  band  of  six 
hundred,  his  heroes,  his  "mighty  men,"  his  stand- 
ing army. 

GIBE'ON,  Battle  of.     See  Beth-horon. 

GIBEONITES.— The  Gibeonites  were  a  "rem- 
nant of  the  Amoritcs,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
had  sworn  unto  them"  (ii  Samuel,  21:  2).  Saul 
violated  the  pledged  faith  of  his  nation  to  these 
people  and  "sought  to  slay  them."  After  Saul's 
death  there  eame  a  famine  which  was  attributed 
to  his  crime  against  the  Gibeonites;  whereupon 
David  sought  to  make  atonement  to  them.  They 
would  accept  nothing  but  the  execution  of  ven- 
geance upon  seven  of  Saul's  family,  and  David 
gave  up  to  them  two  sons  of  SauKs  concubine,  Riz- 
pah,  and  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul, 
whom  they  hanged. — H.  Ewald,  History  oj  Israel, 
bk.3. 
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GIBLITES,  aboriginal  race  from  Lebanon.  See 
Syria:   B.C.  64-63. 

GIBRALTAR,  British  island  fortress  and  crown 
colony,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean; an  important  naval  base.  See  British 
empire:  Extent. 

Origin  of  name.     See  Spain:    711-713. 

1309-1460.— Taken  by  the  Christians,  recov- 
ered by  the  Moors,  and  finally  wrested  from 
them,  after  several  sieges.  See  Spain:  1273- 
1460. 

1704.— Capture  by  the  English.  See  Spain: 
1703-1704. 

1713.— Ceded  by  Spain  to  England.  See 
Utrecht:   1712-1714. 

1727. — Abortive  siege  by  the  Spaniards. — 
Construction  of  the  lines  of  San  Roque.  See 
Spain:    1726-1731. 

1780-1783. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the  Span- 
iards and  French.  See  England:  1780-1782; 
Spain:    1779-1783. 

1900-1920. — Military  and  naval  improvements. 
— During  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
numerous  improvements  were  made  in  the  militar>' 
defences  of  Gibraltar;  guns  of  the  most  modern 
description  were  set  up,  particularly  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Rock,  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
range  finding  was  installed.  New  dockyard  works 
were  also  completed.  Three  moles  make  a  harbor 
which  covers  440  acres. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Mann,  Gibraltar  and  its  sieges. — 
G.  H.  Gilbard,  Popular  history  of  Gibraltar. — A. 
Macmillan,  ed.,  Malta  and  Gibraltar:  Historical 
and  descriptive. 

GIBRALTAR  OF  THE  EAST.  See  Hong 
Kong. 

GIBSON,  Fort,  established  April,  1824.  See 
Okhhoma:    1806-1824. 

GIBSON,  Hugh  (18S3-  ),  American  diplo- 
mat. Secretary  to  American  legation  in  Brussels, 
igi4-i9i6;  issued  a  report  of  the  Cavell  murder 
(see  Cavell,  Edith)  ;  appointed  first  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Po- 
land, April  16,  1919. 

GIBSON,  Wilfrid  Wilson  (1878-  ),  Eng- 
lish poet.     See  English  literature:   1880-1920. 

GIDDINGS,  Franklin  Henry  (1855-  ), 
American  sociologist  and  economist.  See  History: 
33. 

GIDDINGS,  Joshua  Reed  (i 795-1864),  Amer- 
ican statesman.  Served  in  the  War  of  1812;  mem- 
ber of  Ohio  legislature,  1826-1828;  member  of 
national  House  of  Representatives,  1838-1859;  con- 
sul-general in  Canada,  1861-1864.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1855-1856. 

GIDEON,  or  Jerubbaal,  (c.  13th  century  B.C.), 
Hebrew  liberator  and  religious  reformer.  Judge 
in  Israel  for  forty  years.  See  Jews:  Israel  under 
the  Judges. 

GIESEBRECHT,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Benja- 
min von  (1814-1SS9),  German  historian.  See  His- 
tory:  26. 

GIESL,  Baron  von,  Austrian  minister  to  Serbia 
in  1914.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 25;  32. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS.- In  all  ages,  and 
in  many  countries,  numbers  of  men  and  women 
have  given  largely  of  their  wealth,  to  be  expended 
for  the  public  good  by  religious  bodies,  educa- 
tional foundations,  charitable  institutions  or  other- 
wise. The  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  so 
especially  favored  in  this  respect  during  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  indicate  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
sums  devoted  in  this  manner,  but  a  few  of  the 
notable  gifts  and  bequests  in  which  great  interest 


IS  taken  by  reason  of  their  large  amount   or  be- 
cause of  their  special  nature,  are  here  set  out. 

Altman,  Benjamin.— Gift  of  a  collection  of  art 
treasures,  whose  estimated  value  is  $15,150,000  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 
willed  to  Academy  of  Design,  $100,000  and  to  em- 
ployees, i?30,ooo,ooo. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  A.— Gift  of  $1,200,000  to 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University.  Mrs.  An- 
derson also  cooperated  with  her  brother,  Joseph 
Milbank,  in  making   other  large  gifts. 

Armour,  J.  Ogden.— Gift  to  Armour  Institute, 
$6,000,000. 

Armour,  Philip  D.— Endowed  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Astor,  John  Jacob.— Gave  $4,000,000  to  found 
and  endow  Astor  library.  See  Libraries:  Modern: 
United  States:  New  York  Public  library. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  Jr.— Gave  $850,000  to  found 
and  endow  Astor  library.  See  Libraries:  Modern: 
United  States:   New  York  Public  library. 

Astor,  William  B.— Gave  $550,000  to  found 
and  endow  Astor  library.  See  Libraries:  Modern: 
United  States:    New  York  Public  library. 

Avery,  Samuel  P.— With  his  wife  and  son  gave 
$480,000  to  build  and  equip  an  architectural  library 
for  Columbia  University  in  memory  of  Henry  Og- 
den Avery,  whose  choice  collection  of  books  on 
art  and  architecture  was  presented  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  library.  This  library  has  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  architects 
in  the*  United  States. 

Barbour,  Levi  H. — $2,000,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  for  the  endowment  fund  for  the 
education  of  women  of  the  Far  East. 

Bourne,  Commodore  Frederick  G. — Gift  of 
$700,000  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
New  York. 

Brooking,  R.  S.     See  below:   Cupples,  S. 

Bussey,  Benjamin. — Bequeathed  to  Harvard 
University  about  $413,000,  one-half  of  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  law  and  divinity  school,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  formation  of  Bussey  Institute, 
a  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Carnegie,  Andrew.— The  total  of  his  gifts  and 
endowments  during  his  life  amounted  to  about 
$629,439,000,  besides  his  residuary  estate  which 
amounted  to  about  five  million  dollars.  They  were 
distributed  among  the  following: 

Building  for  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  See 
.'\merican  Republics,  I^nternational  Union  of: 
1906-1908. 

Court  house  and  library  for  permanent  court  of 
arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

Dumfermline,  Scotland.     See  Recreation:    1914. 

Foundation  for  the  improvement  of  teaching. 
See  Foundations:   Carnegie  foundations. 

Hero  funck.  See  Carnegie  hero  funds:  U.S.A.: 
1909   (May  25). 

Institute  at  Pittsburgh.  See  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. 

Institution  of  Washington.  See  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, Washington. 

Libraries.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  Carnegie 
library  gifts. 

Peace  fund.  See  Peace  movement:  Peace  or- 
ganizations. 

Also  in:  Manual  oj  public  benejactions  of  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

Coles,  Elizabeth  U.— Gift  of  twelve  priceless 
seventeenth  century  tapestries,  known  as  the  Bar- 
berini  tapestries,  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York. 

Cooper,  Peter.— Gift  of  ground  and  the  build- 
ings valued  at  S630.000  for  the  establishment  of 
Cooper  Union,  New  York  (1857-1859), 
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Corcoran,  William  Wilson. — Gift  of  $900,000 
for  the  endowment  of  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton, with  his  art  collection.  He  also  founded  the 
Louise  Home  for  Impoverished  Gentlewomen,  and 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery  at  Georgetown. 

Cornell,  Ezra. — Gave  $500,000  towards  the  en- 
"dowment  of  Cornell  University.  He  bought  up  all 
unsold  New  York  State  land  scrip,  which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  legislature  to  the  university  (1862), 
and  also  deeded  to  it  500,000  acres  of  Wisconsin 
forest  lands  (1S66),  which  ultimately  reahzed  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Crerar,  John. — Gift  of  $2,500,000  to  found 
John  Crerar  librarj-,  Chicago.  He  also  contributed 
$1,000,000  to  various  rehgious  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations; and  $100,000  for  a  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Crocker,  George. — Gave  $3,500,000  for  cancer 
research. 

Cupples,  S. — With  R.  S.  Brooking,  transferred 
to  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  a  property 
known  as  Cupples  Station,  thus  enabling  the  uni- 
versity to  be  rebuilt  on  a  new  site  of  100  acres. 

Doe,  C.  F. — Bequeathed  $6,000,000  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  California. 

Drexel,  Anthony  J. — Founded  Drexel  Institute 
of  Art,  Science  and  Industry  in  Philadelphia  and 
endowed  it  with  $2,000,000.  The  main  building 
was  also  given  by  him. 

Durant,  Henry  F. — Founded  Wellesley  College, 
to  which  he  gave  between  one  and  two  million 
dollars.  * 

Egleston,  William  C. — Gave  $100,000  to  endow 
free  beds  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York; 
$100,000  to  Yale  for  library;  $25,000  to  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  and  numerous  bequests  to 
other  institutions. 

Frick,  Henry  Clay. — Gave  to  the  public  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  subject  to  the  life  interest  of 
his  wife,  private  art  gallery  in  New  York,  includ- 
ing land  and  building  valued  at  .iiso,ooo,ooo,  with 
an  endowment  of  $15,000,000.  To  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  site  for  a  park,  $2,000,000.  He  gave 
approximately  $17,400,000  to  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: $2,000,000  to  Harvard  University;  $2,000,000 
to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston; 
$6,000,000  to  Princeton  University;  $2,000,000  to 
the  Educational  Fund  Commission,  Pittsburgh; 
$1,600,000  to  Children's  Hospital,  Allegheny  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Kingsley 
House  Association,  Free  -Dispensary,  Newsboys' 
Home,  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
all  in  Pittsburgh;  $2,000,000  to  Mercy  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh;  $200,000  each  to  Uniontown  Hospital, 
Cottage  State  Hospital,  Westmoreland  Hospital, 
Mount  Pleasant-Memorial  Hospital,  Braddock  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Homestead  Hospital,  all  in  Penn- 
sylvania; also  $600,000  to  Lying-in-Ho.spital,  New 
York;  $100,000  towards  founding  an  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Ginn,  Edward. — Gifts  and  bequest  for  interna- 
tional peace  aggregating  $1,110,000. 

Ginn,  Edwin. — Bequest  to  world's  peace  fund, 
$2,000,000. 

Girard,  Stephen. — Gave  $616,000  to  Philadel- 
phia charities  and  improvements;  $300,000  to 
Pennsylvania  for  improvements;  residue  of  his 
estate  valued  at  $5,260,000  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
foundation   of    Girard   College. 

Gurney,  Professor  and  wife. — Gave  $170,000 
to  Harvard  University. 

Hand,  Daniel  C. — Gave  $1,000,894  to  "Daniel 
C.  Hand  Education  Fund  for  Colored  People." 

Harkness,  Mrs.  Stephen  V.— Gift  to  Yale, 
$3,000,000.  Endowed  Commonwealth  Fund.  See 
Commonwealth  Fund. 


Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H. — Gift  of  land  for  a  state 
park  on  the  Hudson,  New  York.  Gifts  to  Yale, 
Barnard  College  and  other  educational  institutions 
aggregating  $330,000. 

Harvard,  John. — Bequest  of  about  £400  in  1638, 
and  his  library  of  260  volumes  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Hopkins,  Johns.— Gift  of  $7,000,000  to  found 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Huntington,  Archer  Milton. — To  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  he  gave  a  home,  an  endowment  and 
rich  collections.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  United 
States:    New  York  Public  Library. 

Huntington,  Collis  Potter. — Bequest  of  collec- 
tion of  paintings  valued  at  $3,000,000  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Jeanes,  Anna  T. — Gave  $1,000,000  for  elemen- 
tary education  of  negroes  in  the  South.  See 
Jeanes  foundation. 

Kennedy,  John  Stewart. — Bequest  of  nearly 
$30,000,000  to  various  educational,  charitable  and 
religious  institutions. 

Lenox,  James. — Gave  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Lenox  Ubrary  and  the  building  in  which  it  was 
contained.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  United  States: 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Lewisohn,  Adolph. — Numerous  gifts  to  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions,  including 
$300,000  to  Columbia  University  for  a  School  of 
Mines  building;  $100,000  to  Yale  University;  a 
German  library  and  stadium  to  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Low,  Seth. — Gave  $1,100,000  to  the  great  cen- 
tral library  of  Columbia  University,  in  memory 
of  his  father. 

Lowell,  J[ohn  Jr. — Gave  $250,000  to  found  the 
Lowell    Institute. 

Ludlow,  Mrs.  Mary  E. — Gave  $178,000  to 
endow  the  department  of  music  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  memory  of  her  son. 

Macdonald,  Sir  William  Christopher. — Besides 
the  gift  and  endowment  of  manual-training  and 
domestic  science  schools  for  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  he  gave  to  McGill  University,  $5,- 
400,000 ;  to  Macdonald  Agricultural  College  and 
Normal  school  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.  Q.,  $5,- 
000,000.  See  Education:  Modern  developments: 
20th  century:   General  education:    Canada. 

McGill,  James. — Gift  of  property  and  £10,000 
to  found  a  university  in  Montreal. 

Macy,  Caroline  L. — Gave  $252,225  to  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  memory  of  her 
husband;  also  $175,000  to  endow  Teachers  Col- 
ege.  In  her  memory,  her  son  built  Horace  Mann 
School  at  a  cost   of  $450,000. 

Magee,  C.  L. — Gave  $4,000,000  to  found  a  hos- 
pital in  memory  of  his  mother  Elizabeth  Steele 
Magee. 

Mayo,  William  J.  and  Charles  H.— Gave  the 
sum  of  $1,650,344.70  to  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota to  found  the  "Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical 
Education  and  Research,"  and  agreed  to  support 
the  foundation  pending  the  raising  of  the  fund  to 
$2,000,000;   further  gifts  of  $6,250,344. 

Milbank,  Joseph. — Gift  of  about  $257,000  to 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  to  the 
Milbank  Baths,  New  York  City,  $150,000;  to  a 
clubhouse  in  Jersey  City,  called  Jersey  City  Peo- 
ple's Palace,  $200,000;  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Anderson,  to  found  a  social  welfare  bureau  in 
New  York,  $650,000;  and  to  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,   $500,000. 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont.— Gave  to  the  Harvard 
Medical   School   approximately  $1,000,000;   to   the 
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I^ying-in-Hospital,  New  York,  about  $l:-,56?5,6oo ; 
Itsi  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  $100,000; 
St.  -George's  Church  and  the  Metropohtan  Mu- 
■  seum  of  Art,  and  to  his  native  city  of  Hartford, 
various  very  large  sums,  and  gifts  of  land,  build- 
ings and  valuable  objects  of  art. 

Morton,  Levi  P. — Gave  $600,000  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York.  Gift  of 
sanitarium  to  West  Virginia,  $150,000. 

Newberry,  Walter  L. — Bequeathed  to  New- 
berry   Library    Fund   $2,500,000. 

Peabody,  <jeorge. — Gave  $200,000  to  the  state 
of  MaryiSnti;  $200,000  to  the  Peabody  Institute 
and  Library'  at  Peabody:  $50,000  to  the  Danvers 
Institute;  $1,200,000  to  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Baltirntift;  $2,500,000  to  be  used  for  lodging 
bMUses  for  the  poor  of  London,  England:  $150,- 
oooffb  Harvard  University;  $150,000  to  Yale  Uni- 
vetdfly:  $3,500,000  to  the  Peabody  Education 
Fdhd  to  promote  education  in  the  southern  states ; 
$^50,000  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  $365,000  to  otLer  institutions  and 
charities. — See  also  Peabody  Educational  Fund. 

Pearsons,  D.  K. — Devoted  a  fortune  made  in 
real  estate  to  aiding  the  smaller  colleges  through- 
out the  West.  He  made  gifts  varying  from  $50,- 
000  to  $300,000  on  condition,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
that  a  larger  sum  should  be  raised  by  other  friends 
of  the  institution  to  which  a  donation  was  made. 
In  this  way  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  ma- 
terial assistance  to  forty  different  colleges  at  a 
cost   to   himself    of   approximately   .$4,000,000. 

Phipps,  Henry. — Gave  $1,500,000  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  $150,000  for  research  in  agricul- 
ture in  India;  $15,000,000  for  radium  institute; 
$15,000,000   to   various   other  institutions. 

Pratt,  Charles.— Founded  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Pratt,  Enoch. — Gave  $1,108,000  to  found  Pratt 
Free  Library  in  Baltimore,  with  branch  buildings. 

Pulitzer,  Joseph. — Contributed  $1,000,000  to 
establish  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; willed  to  Columbia  University  $2,250,000; 
to  Barnard  College,  $1,000,000  and  other  bequests. 

Rice,  William  Marsh. — Bequeathed  his  prop- 
erty valued  at  $10,000,000  to  found  Rice  Institute 
in   Houston,  Texas. 

Rockefeller,  John  D. — Gave  $43,000,000  to 
General  Education  Board  (see  General  Educa- 
tion Board)  ;  $32,000,000  to  the  University  of 
Chicago;  $15,000,000  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research;  $125,000,000  to  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundations;  $142,000,000  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  hookworm  disease;  $223,000  for  the 
conservation  of  bird  life  and  the  purchase  of  bird 
refuge  in   Louisiana. 

Sage,  Henry  W. — Gave  to  Cornell  University 
$1,175,000. 

Sage,  Mrs.  Russell. — Gifts  during  her  life  esti- 
mated at  ,$40,000,000  of  which  $10,000,000  went 
to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  $175,000  for 
Constitution  island  given  to  the  United  States 
government;  bequeathed  to  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, Colleges,  Museums,  Hospitals,  charitable  in- 
stitutions, Bible  societies  and  missions  about  $36,- 
000,000. — See  also  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


by  conferring  on  them  the  blessings  of  Christian 
education."     See  Sl.^ter  fund. 

Sloane,  W.  and  wife.— Gave  $1,200,000  to  found 
the  Sloane  Maternity   hospital  in  New   York, 

Smith,  Donald  Alexander,  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal. — Gave  $1,500,000  to  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hos[)ital  at  Montreal ;  built  and  en- 
dowed the  Royal  Victoria  College  for  women;  and 
gave  over  $1,000,000  to  McGill   University. 

Smith,  Sophia. — Bequeathed  the  larger  part  of 
her  estate  valued  at  $450,000  to  found  Smith  Col- 
lege for  women.  She  also  founded  Smith  Acad- 
emy  in   .^ndover,  Massachusetts. 

Smithson,  James. — After  his  nephew's  death, 
his  estate  valued  at  $508,318.45  was  handed  over 
to  the  United  States.  See  SituTHSONiAM  Institu- 
tion. 

Stanford,  Leland  and  wife. — Founded  and  en- 
dowed Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

Stephen,  George,  Lord  Mount  Stephen. — Gave 
$500,000  to  build  and  equip  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital   in  Montreal. 

Sterling,  John  W.— Bequest  to  Yale,  $20,- 
000,000. 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones. — Bequeathed  to  New 
York  City  his  valuable  private  library  and  prac- 
tically his  whole  fortune,  to  establish  a  circula- 
tion library.  Litigation  reduced  the  library  fund 
known  as  the  Tilden  Foundation  to  approximately 
$2,500,000.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  United  States: 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Vanderbilt,   Cornelius. — Contributed   $1,000,000 
to  found  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennes-  . 
see. 

Vassar,  Matthew. — Contributed  $788,000  and 
200  acres  of  land  to  found  Vassar  College. 

Vassar,  Matthew. — Nephew  of  the  founder  of 
Vassar  College  gave  to  Vassar  College  $150,000  and 
to  other  public  institutions  of  Poughkeepsie  about 
$350,000. 

Williamson,  I.  V. — Gave,  to  found  and  endow 
the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades, 
Pennsylvania,   $2,500,000. 

Wyman,  William. — Gave  60  acres  of  ground 
for  a  site  for  new  buildings  for  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

GILBERT,  Sir  Humphrey  (c.  1539-1583),  Eng- 
lish soldier  and  navigator;  Sighted  the  northern 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  July  30,  1583,  and  on 
August  5th  planted  the  first  English  colony  in 
America.     See  .'Kmep.ica:    1583. 

GILBERT,  or  Gylberde,  William  (1540-1603), 
English  physician,  known  as  the  father  of  electric 
and  magnetic  science.  See  Electrical  discovery: 
Early   experiments. 

GILBERT,  Sir  William  Schwenk  {1836-1911), 
English  playwright,  famous  for  his  comic  operas. 
He  worked  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  a  composer. 
See  Drama:    1843-1805. 

GILBERT  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands  in 
Micronesia,  Pacific  ocean.  See  Micronesia;  Brit- 
ish empire:   Extent, 

GILBERT'S  ACT  (1782),  English  poor  law. 
See  Charities:   England:   1782 -1834. 

GILDO,  or  Gildon  (d.  398),  Moorish  chieftain. 
Appointed  count  of  province  of  .\frica,  386;  trans- 


Schenley,   Mrs.    Mary   E.— Gave   382    acres  of      ferred  his  allegiance  to  Eastern  empire.  397;  cap- 


land  for  a  park  in  Pittsburgh,  and  also  a  News 
boys  Home. 

Schiff,  Jacob  Henry.— Bequeathed  $1,350,000  to 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  to  most  of 
which  he  had  contributed  largely  during  his  life. 
— See  also  Jews:    United  States:    ioo8-iqi8. 

Slater,  John  F. — Contributed  $1,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  "uplifting  the  lately  emancipated  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States,  and  their  posterity, 
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tured  in  his  flight  after  he  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Roman  army.     See  Rome:   Empire:  396-398. 

GILDS.     See  Guilds. 

GILEAD,  mountainous  region  of  Palestine,  east 
of  the  Jordan,  lying  between  the  Dead  sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See  Jews:  Israel  under  the 
Judges.  .  ... 

GILENOS,  tribe  of  North  American  aborigmes. 
See  Apache  group. 


GILES,  OR  GILLIS,  LAND 


GIRL  SCOUTS 


GILES,  or  GILLIS,  LAND,  situated  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  northeast  of  Spitsbergen  and  west 
of  Franz  Josef  Land.  It  was  discovered  in  1707 
by  the  Dutch  captain,  Cornelis  Gillis.  See  Spits- 
bergen:   iS27-i8q8. 

GILES,  William  Branch  (i 762-1830),  Amer- 
ican governor.  Congressman  from  Virginia,  i7qo- 
1709  and  1801-1803;  United  States  senator,  1804- 
1815;  governor  of  Virginia,  1827-1830.  See  U.S.  A.; 
1S04-1805. 

GILLETTE,  William  Hooker  (1855-  ), 
American    actor    and    playwright.      See    Drama: 

iSbs-iQi3. 

GILLMORE,  Quincy  Adams  (1825-1888), 
American  soldier.  Chief  engineer  of  Port  Royal 
Expeditionary  Corps,  1861-1862;  president  of  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  1879-1882;  colonel  of 
engineers,  1883.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1862  (February- 
April:  Georgia-Florida);  1863  (July:  South  Caro- 
lina) ;  (August-December:  South  Carolina)  ;  1864 
(January-February:  Florida);  (May:  Virginia): 
Cooperative  movement  of  .^rmy  of  the  James; 
1865    (Februarv:    South  Carolina). 

GILMAN,  '  Charlotte  Perkins  (i860-  ), 
American  lecturer.  Ardent  advocate  of  woman's 
rights.     See  Woman's  rights:    1867-1921. 

GILMORE,  James  Roberts  (pseudonym  Ed- 
mund Kifke)  (1822-1903),  American  writer  and 
editor.  Acting  as  unofficial  agent  of  President 
Lincoln  he  served  on  a  peace  mission  to  the  Con- 
federate government  in  1864.  See  U.S.A.:  1864 
(July). 

GILOLO,  or  Halmahera,  one  of  the  Moluccas 
or  Spice   islands.     See   Moluccas. 

GINCHY,  village  about  six  miles  south  of 
Bapaume,  northeast  France.  It  was  captured  from 
the  Germans  by  Irish  troops,  September  g,  1916, 
in  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  See  World  War: 
1 916:   II-  Western  front:   d,  10. 

GINGILOVO,  or  Ginginhlovo,  Battle  of 
(1879).  See  South  Africa,  Union  of:  1877- 
1879. 

GINKEL,  Godart  Van,  1st  Earl  of  Athlone 
(1630-1703),  Dutch  general  in  the  English  army. 
See  Netherlands:    1702-1704. 

GIOBERTI,  Vincenzo  (1801-1852),  Italian 
philosopher,  statesman  and  politician.  See  Ital- 
ian literature:   1827-1S72;  Genoa:  1848. 

GIOLITTI,  Giovanni  (1842-  ),  Italian 
statesman.  Became  minister  of  treasury,  1889; 
minister  of  finance,  1S90;  president  of  the  minis- 
try, 1892-1893;  minister  of  interior,  1901-1903; 
premier  of  Italy,  1903-1905;  1906-1909;  1911- 
1914;  1920-1921.  See  Italy:  1905-1906;  1909- 
1911;  1914;  1915:  Giolitti's  policy;  1920;  1921 
(January-March)  ;  1921-1922  (June-February)  ; 
Suffrage,  M/UJhood:  Italy:  1908-1912;  World 
War:    1915:   IV.   Italy:   a. 

GIORGIO  BARBARELLI.  See  Giorgioneda 
Castelfranco. 

GIORGIONE  DA  CASTELFRANCO  (Gior- 
gio Barbarelli)  (c.  1477-1510),  Venetian  painter. 
Was  a  pupil  of  Bellini;  one  of  the  chief  artists 
of  the  High  Renaissance.  See  Painting:  Italian: 
High  Renaissance. 

Giotto  DI  BONDONE  (c.  1267-1337),  Flor- 
entine painter.  Attributed  works  uncertain  but 
known  to  have  executed  two  or  three  series  of 
the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  As- 
sisi,  and  the  entire  decorations  of  the  Arena 
Chapel,  Padua;  designed  the  campanile  and  the 
west-front  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence;  greatest 
master  before  the  Renaissance.  See  Painting:  Ital- 
ian; Early  Renaissance;  Art:  Relation  of  art  and 
history. 
GIPPS,  Sir  George  (1791-1847),  English  colo- 
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nial   governor   of   New   South    Wales,    1838-1846. 
See  New  South  Wales:   1831-1855. 

GIPPSLAND,  region  in  southeastern  Victoria, 
Australia. 

GIPSIES.     See  Gypsies. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS,  or  Gerald  de 
Barri  (c.  1146-1220),  British  chronicler  and  eccle- 
siastic.    See   History:    19. 

GIRARD,  Stephen  (1750-1831),  American 
financier  and  founder  of  Girard  College,  Phila- 
delphia.    See   Gifts   and   bequests. 

GIRL  GUIDES.— "When  Sir  Robert  [Baden- 
Powell]  organized  the  Boy  Scouts,  he  found  among 
those  seeking  membership  no  less  than  six  thou- 
sand girls.  To  organize  them  he  called  on  his 
sister,  Miss  Agnes  Baden-Powell,  who  formed  them 
into  troops  after  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
Pn^-  Scouts,  and  called  them  Girl  Guides." — Mrs. 
T.  H.  Price,  Girl  Scouts  {Outlook,  Mar.  6,  1918). 
— .A  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in 
1915.  Rules  of  affiliation  provide  for  cooperation 
with  other  kindred  societies.  The  movement  is, 
however  non-political  and  inter-denominational. 
Excellent  service  was  rendered  during  the  World 
War  in  making  bandages,  providing  clothes  for 
refugees,  helping  at  hospitals,  scrubbing  and  wash- 
ing up  in  canteen   kitchens,  etc. 

"  'The  Girl  Guides'  is  an  organization  for  char- 
acter training.  ...  Its  aim  is  to  get  girls  to  learn 
how  to  be  women — self-helpful,  happy,  prosper- 
ous, and  capable  of  keeping  good  homes  and  of 
bringing  up  good  children.  The  Method  of  train- 
ing is  to  give  the  girls  pursuits  which  appeal  to 
them,  such  as  games  and  recreative  exercises,  which 
lead  them  on  to  learn  for  themselves  many  useful 
crafts.  Already  this  training  has  been  found  at- 
tractive to  all  classes,  but  more  especially  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  so  vitally  needed — the  girls  of  the 
factories  and  of  the  alleys  of  our  great  cities, 
who,  after  they  leave  school,  get  no  kind  of  re- 
straining influence,  and  who,  nevertheless,  may  be 
the  mothers,  and  should  be  the  character  trainers 
of  the  future  men  of  our  nation.  The  success 
which  has  .  .  .  attended  the  Girl  Guides  move- 
ment and  its  wide  extension,  not  only  to  most 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  but  to  many  foreign 
countries  as  well,  speaks  for  the  need  of  it." — 
A.  B.iden-Powell,  Handbook  for  Girl  Guides,  p. 
vii.— See  also  Y.  W.  C.  A.:  1918:  Work  for 
vounucr  girls ;   Boy  Scouts. 

GIRL  SCOUTS.— "This  organization  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Girl  Guides  (q.  v.)  of  England." 
"The  founder,  Mrs.  Juliette  Low,  had  assisted  Miss 
Baden-Powell  for  some  time  in  her  work;  and 
"when  in  191 2  Mrs.  Low  returned  to  her  native 
city  of  Savannah  she  was  urged  by  Miss  Baden- 
Powell  and  Sir  Robert  [Baden-Powell]  to  organize 
Girl  Guides  in  this  country.  She  did  so,  form- 
ing the  first  troops  in  Savannah.  But  the  girls, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  move- 
ment and  reflecting  the  spirit  of  .■\merica.  insisted 
upon  being  known  as  Girl  Scouts  and  thus  they 
were  incorporated  in  Washington  in  1915.  Girl 
Scouts  are  now  organized  in  510  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  schools 
and  parishes  and  as  lone  troops.  Only  four  states 
are  without  troops.  The  growth  of  the  movement 
has  been  as  sound  as  it  has  been  rapid.  Its  princi- 
ples and  methods  have  the  indorsement  aiid  co- 
operation of  leaders  in  education  and  hjjman  af- 
fairs all  over  the  country.  .  .  .  The  pride  the 
widely  separated  units  feel  in  the  recognition  Girl 
Scouts  have  received  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Food  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  America  First  Committee, 
and    the   Women's   Liberty    Loan    Committee    has 
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had  an  immediate  and  definite  reaction  on  the 
troops  and  on  the  girls.  Their  purposes  have 
steadied,  their  outlook  has  widened — they  see  be- 
yond themselves  and  their  communities." — A.  P. 
Leland,  Scouting  education  for  girls  {National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  Pro- 
ceedins's,    iqi8,   pp.    570,   5S2-583). 

GIRONDINS,     GIRONDISTS.— "During    the 
first    period     [from    September,    1792    until    July, 
1793]   of  the  history  of  the  Democratic   Republic 
[in  France] — namely,  until  the  defeat  of  Federal- 
ism— the  National  Convention  was  seen  to  be  di- 
vided   into    two    parties,    the     Gironde    and     the 
Mountain;   the  former   more   numerous   and   more 
influential    than    the    latter,    and    drawing    in    its 
train,   as   a   general    thing,    an    indefinite    mass, of 
deputies  known  as  the  Plain,  the  Stomach,  or  the 
Marsh.    The  leaders  of  the  Gironde  were  expelled 
from  the  Convention  by  the  popular  insurrection 
of  June  2,  1793.     Some  were  imprisoned  in  Paris. 
Others    repaired   to    the    provinces,    and    projvoked 
a  movement  which  culminated  in  civil  war  against 
the  Convention,  which  they  declared  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  slavery ;  this  movement  being  known 
as    Federalism.        The    Mountain    eventually    tri- 
umphed,   with    its    principal    leader,    Robespierre. 
.  .  .  Historians,   rather  than   contemporaries,   gave 
the  collective  name  of  the  Gironde  to  the  friends 
and  followers  of  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Mme.  Roland, 
and    Buzot.      In    the    Legislative    Assembly    those 
deputies  who  sat   on   the  left,   below  Chabot  and 
Basire,    cjlled    themselves    the    Jacobin    Patriots; 
and  their  opponents  called  them  derisively  Brisso- 
tins,   Bordelais,   or   the    Gaudet-Brissot   gang.      In 
the    Convention    they    were    still    Brissotins,    but 
Rolandists,    Buzotins    as    well.       Marat    ironically 
called    them    the    Statesmen.       By    Girondists    we 
understand   more   particularly   Vergniaud,    Guadet, 
Gensonne,    Grangeneuve,    Ducos,    Boyer-Fonfrede, 
Bergoeing,    and    Lacaze:    all    deputies    of    the    de- 
partment of  tjje  Gironde.     Even  at  their  trial  the 
distinction  was  maintained  between  the  Brissotins 
and  the   Girondists.  .  .  .  The  forces   of  this  party 
were  not  concentrated  in  a  definite  and  particular 
district.     In  May,   1793,  there  were   Girondists  in 
almost    all    quarters.      They    were    least    numerous 
in  the  north-east,  and  in  the  ancient  He  de  France, 
They  were  most  numerous  in  Provence,  Guyenne, 
Limousin,    Brittany,    Normandy,    and    Picardy — in 
the   south   and   the   north-west.     But   in   none   of 
these  regions   (in  so  far  as  they  were   represented 
by  certain  groups  of  departments)    did  they  form 
the  majority  of  the  national  representation.     They 
were  even  in  the  minority  in  all  the  departments 
save  eight;   the  Gironde,  Somme.  Seine-Inferieure, 
Aisne,   Haute-Vienne,   Ardeche,   Finistere,   and    the 
Jura.    Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  Gironde.  did  they 
number  all  the  representatives;  this  latter  depart- 
ment sent  to  the  Convention,  together  with  eight 
'Girondists,'    two    Montagnards — Garrau    and    Jay 
(of   Saint-Foy)  ;    and    two    of   indefinite    colour — 
Duplantier  and  Deleyre.  ...  It  was  at  the  outset 
that   the   Girondists   passed  as  Federalists;   it  was 
afterwards   that    they    continually    declared    them- 
selves  partisans   of   the   unitarian   Republic,     .^nd 
this  is  the  essential  difference,  or  rather  the  ocJy 
real  difference,  between  the  Montagnards  and  the 
Girondists:    the   former   wished   to   see   Paris   pro- 
visionally,   during    the    war,    at    the    head    of    the 
united  Republic,  as  the  ruling  capital;   the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  did  not  wish  Paris  to  exert  any 
supremacy    over    the    departments,    even    in    war- 
time.    This  was  the  actual   cause   of  the  quarrel. 
.  .  .  Not   obtaining   this   'reduction   of   Paris,'   the 
Girondists    wished    to    federate    the    departments 
against  Paris,  and  later  they  attempted  civil  war 
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with  this  object  in  view.  ...  To  make  war  upon 
Paris;  to  deprive  her  of  her  character  of  ruling 
capital;  this  was  the  real  policy  of  the  Gironde, 
and  this  is  where  the  Gironde  differed  from  the 
Mountain."— A,  Aulard,  French  Revolution,  v.  3, 
pp.  31-32-  42,  54-56— On  October  31,  1793,  twen- 
ty-one of  the  Girondist  leaders,  including  Brissot, 
were  executed.  Others,  like  Roland  and  Buzot, 
who  had  fled,  met  their  fate  in  the  provinces. — See 
also  Franc:e:  1791  (October),  to  1793  (September- 
December). 

Also  in:  E.  Ellery,  Brissot  de  WarvUle.—H.  M. 
Stephens,  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution. — 
Idem,  Revolutionary  Europe. 

GISSING,   George   Robert   (1857-1903),  Eng- 
lish novelist.     See  E.nglish  literature:   1880-1920 
GITANOS.     See   Gypsies. 
GIXISTI,    Guiseppe    (1809-1850),    Italian    poet 
and  satirist.     See   Italian  literature:    1830-1920. 
GIVENCHY,  town  of  France,  southwest  of  La 
Bassee.    See  World  War:   1914:  I.  Western  front: 
w,  20;   1915:  II.  Western  front:  e,  3;  h;  i;   1918: 
II.  Western  front:    d,  11;   d,  16. 

GIZEH,  or  Ghizeh,  Egyptian  village  near  Cairo. 
It  is  chiefly  known  from  its  proximity  to  the 
great  Pyramids.     See   Egypt:    Monuments. 

1921. — Agitation  and  riots  against  British. 
See   Egypt:    1021-1922. 

GJELLERUP,  Karl  Adolf  (1857-  ),  Dan- 
ish novelist.  Received  the  Nobel  prize  for  litera- 
ture  in   1Q17. 

GLABRIO,  Manius  Acilius,  Roman  statesman 
and  general.  As  consul  in  191  B.  C.  defeated  and 
expelled  the  Syrians  at  ThermopylS.  See  Seleu- 
cid.e:    B.    C.    224-187. 

GLABRIO,  Manius  Acilius,  Roman  statesman 
and  general.  Presided  at  the  trial  of  Verres,  70 
B.  C.  In  67  B.  C.  became  general  of  the  army 
opposing  Mithridates,  but  was  quickly  super- 
seded   bv    Pompev. 

GLACIAL  PERIOD:  Human  remains.  See 
Europe:  Prehistoric:  Earliest  remains,  etc.:  Cro- 
magnon  man. 

GLADIATORS,  Revolt  of  the  (73-71  B.C.). 
See  Rome:  Republic:  B.  C.  78-68;  Spartacus, 
Rising  of. 

GLADSTONE,  WUliam  Ewart  (1809-1898), 
British  statesman  and  financier.  .Appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1841 ;  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1843-1844;  colonial  secre- 
tary, 1845-1846;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
1852,  1859-1866;  succeeded  Lord  Russell  as  leader 
of  Liberal  party,  1867;  prime  minister,  1868- 
1874,  1880-1885,'  1886,  February  to  July,  1892- 
1894.  See  England:  1868-1870;  1873-1880;  1883; 
1884-1885;  1885;  1885-1886;  1892-1893;  1894- 
189S  (March-September)  ;  1898  (May)  ;  Ireland: 
1885-1891 ;  Liberal  party:  1866-1900;  1886-1905; 
Railroads:  1759-1881;  Tariff:  1846-1879;  South 
Africa,  Union  of:    1884-1894. 

Also  in:  J.  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone. — G.  W. 
E.  Russell,  Right  honorable  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone.— J.  Brvce,  Recollections  of  Gladstone. 

GLAISHER,  James  (1809-1903),  British  avia- 
tor and  meteorologist,  founder  of  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Society,  See  .Avtation:  Development  of  bal- 
loons  and   dirigibles:    1870-1013. 

GLAMORGAN  TREATY.  See  England:  164S 
(June-December). 

GLASER,  Eduard  (18SS-1908),  Austrian  ex- 
plorer.    See  .Arabu:   Sabjeans. 

GLASGOW,  largest  city  of  Scotland,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde.  Its  origin  is 
traced  back  to  the  church  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Molendivar  about  560  by  the  apostle  of  the 
Scots,  St.  Kentigern.    The  see  of  Glasgow  was  re- 
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established  in  1116  by  David,  Prince  of  Cumbria, 
who  also  had  the  church  rebuilt.  It  was  made 
a  burgh  between  11 75  and  11 78;  a  regaUty  in 
1450;  gained  the  right  of  election  of  magistrates  in 
ibii;  and  finally  became  a  free  royal  burgh  in 
1636.  The  splendid  harbor  and  position  in  a  rich 
coal  and  iron  district  are  responsible  for  the  city's 
industrial  preeminence.  It  is  considered  the  chief 
shipbuilding  centre  in  the  world.  It  has  owned 
the  gas  works  since  iS8g,  and  receives  a  large 
revenue  from  the  by-products  of  coal.  In  i8g4 
municipality  owned  sludge  works  were  commenced 
for  the  purification  of  the  Clyde.  During  the 
same  year  the  street  railways  were  taken  over  by 
the  city  (see  Municipal  government:  European 
municipal  ownership,  etc.).  The  principal  exports 
are  machinery,  cotton,  linen  and  woolen  goods, 
paper,  coal,  and  whiskey;  while  imports  consist 
largely  of  raw  materials,  viz.,  metal,  wheat,  wool, 
corn,  sugar,  petroleum,  tobacco  and  timber.  The 
total  net  tonnage  for  igiq  was  4,271,000  tons.  In 
iq2i  the  population  of  the  city  aggregated  1,034,- 
o6q  inhabitants.  (See  Scotland:  i750-ig2i.) 
Among  her  institutions  must  be  mentioned  the 
University  founded  in  145 1  and  the  line  old 
cathedral,  begun  in  1107  and  finished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  city  is  gov- 
erned by  a  corporation  of  77  members. — See  also 
Scotland:  Land;  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  1625-1844;  1844- 
1851. 

Water  supply.  See  Municipal  government: 
Early  development,  etc. 

Libraries.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  England, 
etc.:   Scotland.  ■ 

GLASGOW,  British  cruiser.  It  was  in  the  bat- 
ties  of  Coronel  and  Falkland  islands,  iqi4.  See 
World  War;    1014:   IX.   Naval  operations:    e. 

GLASGOW  MUSEUM.— "The  city's  art  col- 
lection was  begun  by  the  purchase  in  1856  of  the 
notable  galleries  of  pictures  brought  together  by 
Bailie  M'Lellan,  and  for  a  generation  the  pictures 
remained  in  their  original  home  in  Sauchiehall 
Street.  By  the  articles  of  association  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  held  in  Glasgow  in  1888,  it 
was  provided  that  any  surplus  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Town  Council,  to  be  applied  in  erect- 
ing and  maintaining  a  gallery  or  museum  of 
science  and  art,  or  otherwise  in  promoting  art  in 
the  city.  There  was  a  surplus,  and  this,  aug- 
mented by  private  subscription,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  the  building  of  new  Art  Galleries  in  Kelvin- 
grove  Park  to  be  partially  proceeded  with.  The 
work  was  continued  by  the  Town  Counc'l  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
buildings,  having  been  completed,  now  contain 
the  various  art,  science,  and  industrial  collections, 
which  are  the  finest  :n  the  country  out  of  Lon- 
don."— J.  Lindsay.  Afj(H;fJ/'a/  history  and  activities 
(Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  v.  37,  iq2i, />.  32). 

GLASS,  Carter  (185S-  ),  American  senator. 
Member  of  Virginia  Senate,  i8qq-iqo3;  member 
of  national  House  of  Representatives,  igo2-iqi8; 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  President  Wilson, 
iqi8-iQiq;  United  States  senator,  igig.  See 
U.S.A.:    iSqS   (June);   ioiq-1020. 

GLASS  INDUSTRY.  See  Inventions:  An- 
cient and  medieval:  Early  industrial  processes; 
i6th-i7th  centuries:  Industry;  iqth  century:  In- 
dustry;   20th   century:    Industry. 

GLATZ,  fortified  town  of  Germany  situated 
about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Breslau.  It  was 
besieged  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in 
1748.  See  Aix-la-chapelle:  Congresses:  2;  Aus- 
tria: 1742  (January-May);  (June);  Germany: 
1760, 


GLAZED  POTTERY.  See  Inventions:  An- 
cient and  medieval:   Early  industrial  processes. 

GLAZUNOV,  Alexander  (1865-  ),  Russian 
composer.  Studied  with  Rimsky-Korsakov;  with 
Liadov  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  conducted  the  Rus- 
sian symphony  concerts.  St.  Petersburg,  i8q6- 
i8q7;  became  professor  of  instrumentation  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  i8qq:  director,  igog- 
iqi2;  his  ballets  "Raymonda,"  and  "The  Sea- 
sons" are  among  his  most  successful  works. 

GLEEMAN,  or  Gleoman,  itinerant  minstrel  or 
musician.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and  national- 
ism;   England. 

GLENCOE,  valley  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland, 
northeast  of  Oban.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  fright- 
ful massacre  of  Macdonalds  by  royal  troops  in 
1602.     See  Scotland:    i6q2. 

GLENDALE,  Battle  of.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1862 
(June-July;    Virginia). 

GLENDOVER,  Owen  (Owain  ab  Gruffydd, 
Lord  of  Glyndyvrdwy)  (c.  i3Sq-i4is),  Welsh 
rebel  leader.     See  W.^les:    1402-1413. 

GLENMALURE,  Battle  of  (1580).  See  Ire- 
land:  iS5q-i603. 

GLEVUM  was  a  large  colonial  city  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain,  represented  by  the  modern  city 
of  Gloucester.  It  "was  a  town  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  standing  not  only  on  the  Severn,  near  the 
place  where  it  opened  out  into  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, but  also  as  being  close  to  the  great  Roman 
iron  district  of  the  Forest  of  Dean." — T.  Wright, 
Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  ch.  $. 

GLIDING  MACHINES.  See  Aviation:  De- 
velopment of  airplanes  and  air  service:    i88q-iqoo. 

GLINKA,  Mikhail  Ivanovitch  (1804-1857), 
first  great  Russian  composer  and  the  real  fore- 
father of  Russian  nationalism  in  music.  Was 
choir  master  of  Imperial  Chapel,  i836-i83q.  His 
operas  are,  "Life  for  the  Czar,"  and  "Russian  and 
Ludmilla."  See  Music:  Folk  music  and  national- 
ism:   Russia. 

GLOGAU,  Storming  of  (1642).  See  Ger- 
many:  1 640- 1 645. 

GLOSSATORS,  jurists  in  the  school  of  law  at 
Bologna.      See    Bologna;    nth    century. 

GLOUCESTER,  Sir  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
(i3qi-i447),  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV  of  Eng- 
land. Under  Henry  V  was  regent  of  England; 
lord  protector  until  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI, 
i42q;  married  Jacqueline,  heiress  of  Holland.  See 
England;    1422-1455;   Netherlands;    1417-1430. 

GLOUCESTER,  city,  county  borough,  county 
town  and  port  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  situ- 
ated northeast  of  Bristol.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1483  by  Richard  III.  In  1643  the  town  resisted 
the  royal  army  under  Charles  I.  Among  its 
manufactures  are  engines,  railway  cars,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  cutlery.  It  also  has  foun- 
dries, boat  and  ship  building  yards,  flour  and  saw 
mills,  match,  rope,  chemical,  slate  and  marble 
vv-orks.  Its  ship  canal  is  17  miles  long.  The  city 
carries  on  considerable  commerce  with  foreign 
ports.  The  population  in  1921  was  51.330. — See 
also  Glevum;  England:  1643  (August-Septem- 
ber). 

GLUCK,  Christoph  Willibald  (1714-1787), 
German  composer  and  operatic  reformer.  Studied 
with  Czernohorsky,  Prague,  and  later  with  San 
Martini,  Milan;  produced  his  epoch  making  opera 
"Orfeo  et  Euridice"  in  Vienna,  1762;  riveted  at- 
tention with  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide,"  Paris,  1774; 
challenged  the  Italian  school  and  routed  his  op- 
ponents with  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride,"  Paris,  1779. 
Gluck's  reform  of  opera  was  his  greatest  service 
to  music. — See  also  Music:  Modern:  1700-1827; 
1730-1816:    French, 
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GLYCERIUS,  Roman'  emperor  (Western), 
473-474- 

GNEISENAU,  August  Wilhelm  Anton,  Count 
Neithardt  von  (1760-1831),  Prussian  field  mar- 
shal. As  an  officer  in  a  mercenary  regiment  in 
English  service  he  went  to  America  in  1782;  in 
the  last  phase  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  he  served 
with  distinction  as  Blijcher's  chief-of-staff  and 
took  a   leading   part   at  Waterloo.     See   Military 

ORGANIZ.'^TION :     28. 

GNEISENAU,  German  cruiser.  Was  in  the 
battle  of  Coronel,  1914;  sunk  a  month  later  by 
the   British   off  the  Falkland  islands. 

GNILA  LIPA,  river  in  Galicia,  a  northern  trib- 
utary of  the  Dniester.  See  World  War:  1915: 
III.     Eastern  front:  g,  3. 

GNOSTICS,  GNOSTICISM.  —  "Gnosticism 
was  a  philosophy  of  religion;  but  in  what  sense 
was  it  this?  The  name  of  Gnosticism — Gnosis — 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  group  of  phe- 
nomena with  whose  historical  explanation  we  are 
here  concerned.  Gnosis  is  a  general  idea;  it  is  only 
as  defined  in  one  particular  manner  that  it  signifies 
Christian  Gnosticism  in  a  special  sense:  Gnosis  is 
higher  Knowledge,  Knowledge  that  has  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  structure  has  been  built 
up;  a  Knowledge  that  is  completely,  that  which,  as 
Knowledge,  it  is  called  to  be.  In  this  sense  it 
forms  the  natural  antithesis  to  Pistis,  Faith 
[whence  Pistics,  believing  Christians]:  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  denote  Knowledge  in  its  specific  difference 
from  faith,  no  word  will  mark  the  distinction 
more  significantly  than  Gnosis.  But  we  find  that, 
even  in  this  general  sense,  the  Knowledge  termed 
Gnosis  is  a  religious  Knowledge  rather  than  any 
other;  for  it  is  not  speculative  Knowledge  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  such  as  is  concerned  with  religion. 
...  In  its  form  and  contents  Christian  Gnosti- 
cism is  the  expansion  and  development  of  Alex- 
andrian religious  philosophy;  which  was  itself  an 
offshoot  of  Greek  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  funda- 
mental character  of  Gnosticism  in  all  its  forms  is 
dualistic.  It  is  its  sharply-defined,  all-pervading 
dualism  that,  more  than  anything  else,  marks  it 
directly  for  an  offspring  of  paganism.  ...  In 
Gnosticism  the  two  principles,  spirit  and  matter, 
form  the  great  and  general  antithesis,  within  the 
bounds  of  which  the  systems  move  with  all  that 
they  contain.  ...  A  further  leading  Gnostic  con- 
ception is  the  Demiurpus.  The  two  highest  prin- 
ciples being  spirit  and  matter,  and  the  true  concep- 
tion of  a  creation  of  the  world  being  thus  excluded, 
it  follows  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  and  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  them,  that  they  separate  the 
creator  of  the  world  from  the  supreme  God,  and 
give  him  a  position  subordinate  to  the  latter. 
He  is  therefore  rather  the  artificer  than  the  creator 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  oldest  Gnostic  sects  arc 
without  doubt  those  whose  name  is  not  derived 
from  a  special  founder,  but  only  stand  for  the  gen- 
eral notion  of  Gnosticism.  Such  a  name  is  that  of 
the  Ophites  or  Naassenes.  The  Gnostics  are  called 
Ophites,  brethren  of  the  Serpent,  not  after  the 
serpent  with  which  the  fathers  compared  Gnosti- 
cism, meaning  to  indicate  the  dangerous  poison  of 
its  doctrine,  and  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  hydra, 
which  as  soon  as  it  lost  one  head  at  once  put  forth 
another;  but  because  the  serpent  was  the  accepted 
symbol  of  their  lofty  Knowledge.  .  .  .  The  first 
priests  and  supporters  of  the  dogma  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  Philosophoumena,  the  so- 
called  Naassenes — a  name  derived  from  the  He- 
brew name  of  the  serpent.  They  afterwards  called 
themselves  Gnostics,  because  they  asserted  that 
they  alone  knew  the  things  that  are  deepest.    From 


this  root  the  one  heresy  divided  into  various 
branches;  for  though  these  heretics  all  taught  a 
like  doctrine,  their  dogmas  were  various."— F.  C. 
Baur,  Church  history  oj  the  first  three  centuries, 
V.  I,  pp.  187-202.— "Bigotry  has  destroyed  their 
[the  Gnostics']  writings  so  thoroughly,  that  we 
know  little  of  them  except  from  hostile  sources. 
They  called  themselves  Christians,  but  cared  little 
for  the  authority  of  bishops  or  apostles,  and  bor- 
rowed freely  from  cabalists,  Parsees,  astrologers, 
and  Greek  philosophers,  in  building  up  their  "fan- 
tastic systems.  .  .  .  Much  as  we  may  fear  that  the 
Gnostic  literature  was  more  remarkable  for  bold- 
ness in  speculation  than  for  clearness  of  reasoning 
or  respect  for  facts,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal bigotry."— F.  M.  Holland,  Rise  oj  intellectual 
liberty,- ch.  3,  sect.  6. — See  also  Agnosticism; 
Albigenses  ;  Cerdonians;  Cerinthians  ;  Chris- 
_  tianity:  100-300:  Church  in  Alexandria;  DoCE- 
TISM  ;    Eneratitzs. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  Historical  com- 
mentaries on  the  state  of  Christianity,  century  1, 
sect.  60-70,  century  2,  sect.  41-65. — C.  W.  King, 
Gnostics  and  their  remains. — A.  Neander,  General 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church, 
V.  2. 

GOA,  former  capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony 
of  the  same  name  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  It 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  handful  of  persons,  and  the 
mere  ruin  of  an  ancient  city  once  distinguished  by 
its  magnificence. — See  also  India:  1498-1580; 
Map  of  India;  Commerce:  Era  of  geographic  ex- 
pansion: isth-i7th  centuries:  Leadership  of  the 
Portuguese;  Jesuits:  1542-1649;  Portuguese 
India. 

GOBAT  (Charles)  Albert  (1843-1914),  Swiss 
parliamentarian.  Member  of  Federal  Council  of 
States,  1884  and  of  the  National  Council,  1890. 
With  Ducommun,  in  1902,  received  the  Nobel 
prize   for   international   peace, 

GOBEL,  Jean  Baptiste  (1727-1794),  French 
bishop.     See   France:    1793    (November). 

GO-DAIGO,  emperor  of  Japan.  See  Jap.an: 
1199-1333;    1334-1574. 

GODEGISEL,  Burgundian  king.  He  ruled 
with  his  brothers  Hilperick  and  Gundobald  or 
Gundobad.     See   Burgu.vdy:   500. 

GODERICH,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  Vis- 
count.    See   RiPON,  earl  of. 

GODFRED  (d.  Sio),  Danish  king.  He  in- 
vaded Frisia  in  810.  See  Scandinavian  states: 
8th-9th    centuries. 

GODFREY,  Hollis  (1874-  ),  American  ed- 
ucator and  engineer.  He  was  one  of  the  .Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence, 
organized,  1916.  See  National  Defence,  Coun- 
cil   OF. 

GODFREY,  Michael  (d.  1693),  English  mer- 
chant. .Appointed  deputy-governor  of  Bank  of 
England  when  it  was  established,  1694.  See 
Money  and  banking:  Modern:  I7th-i8th  cen- 
turies:  Banking  in   Great   Britain. 

GODFREY,  Thomas  (1736-1763),  American 
writer.     See  Drama:    1767-1878. 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON  (c.  1060-1100), 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  first  Crusade.  Made 
duke  of  lower  Lotharingia,  1088;  a  leader  in  the 
first  Crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, ioq6;  elected  Defender  and  Baron  of  Holy 
Sepulchre,  loqo;  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  at 
.Ascalon  in  the  same  year.  See  CRrs.\DES:  1096- 
1099;  Map  of  Mediterranean  lands  in  1097; 
Jerusalem:   1099-1131. 

GODIN,  Jean  Baptiste  Andr«  (1817-1888), 
French  socialist,  disciple  of  Fourier,  founder  of  the 
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socialistic  industrial  union  or  familistere  at  Guise. 
See  Socialism;   1842-1913. 

GODOLLO,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
1848-1849. 

GODOLPHIN,  Sidney,  1st  Earl  of  (c.  1645- 
1712),  English  statesman.  First  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury, 1690-1697;  1700-1701;  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment and  lord  high  treasurer,  1702;  dismissed 
from   ofiice,   1710.     See   England:    1710-1712. 

GODOY,  Alvarez  de  Faria,  Rios  Sanchez  y 
Zarzosa,  Manuel  de,  Duke  of  El  Alcudia  (1767- 
1851),  Spanish  statesman.  He  is  best  known  by 
the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace  because  of  the  part 
he  played  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Basel,  concluding  peace  with  France  in  1795.  A 
favorite  of  Charles  IV  and  his  wife,  Maria  Luisa, 
who  showered  favors  on  him  untU  the  whole 
power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  concentrated 
in  his  hands;  premier  from  1792  to  179S;  returned 
to  office  1801-1807;  imprisoned  because  of  out- 
break against  him  in  1808;  sent  to  France  by  Na- 
poleon's orders  and  remained  with  Spanish  king 
and  queen  until  the  former's  death,  1819;  died  in 
Paris,    1851.      See   Spain:    1788-1808. 

GODUNOV,  Boris  Fedorovitch.  See  Boris 
Fedorovitch   Godunov. 

GODWIN,  or  Godwine  (d.  1053),  West  Saxon 
earl.     See  England:    1042-1066. 

GODWIN,  William  (1756-1836),  English  po- 
litical and  miscellaneous  writer.  His  best  known 
works  are  "The  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Jus- 
tice," and  the  novel  "Caleb  William."  See  An- 
archism;   1793. 

GODYN,  Samuel,  Dutch  colonist.  See  Dela- 
ware;   1629-1631. 

GOEBEL,  William  (1856-1900),  American 
poUtician.  Member  of  Kentucky  state  Senate, 
1887-1900;  governor  of  Kentucky,  January  31,  to 
February  3,  1900.     See  Kentucky:    1895-1900. 

GOEBEN,  German  battle  cruiser  which  with 
the  Breslau  took  refuge  in  the  Dardanelles  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Later  it  bombarded 
Russian  Black  sea  ports,  on  the  strength  of 
which  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey. — See  also 
Breslau. 

GOETHALS,  George  Washington  (1858-  ), 
American  army  engineer.  .Appointed  mem- 
ber of  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1907;  first 
civil  governor  of  canal  zone,  1914-1916;  made 
major-general,  1915;  state  engineer  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1917  from  which  he  was  released  to  serve 
as  manager  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  but 
resigned  after  three  months;  appointed  acting 
quartermaster-general  of  the  United  States  army, 
1917;  appointed  chief  of  division  of  purchase, 
1918;  relieved  from  active  service  at  his  own  re- 
quest, March,  lOig. — See  also  Panama  canal: 
1904-1905;  1907-1914;  1913-1914;  U.  S.  A.:  1914 
(.■\ugust):    Opening   of   Panama   canal. 

GOETHE,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  (1749- 
1832),  Germany's  greatest  poet.  Among  his  most 
important  works  are:  "Faust";  his  lyrics,  "Gdtz 
von  Berlichingen,"  "Egmont,"  "Die  Leiden  des 
jungen  Werthers,"  "Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre," 
"Iphigenie,"  "Tasso,"  "Die  Metamorphose  der 
Pflanzen"  (a  scientific  work),  and  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  See  Drama: 
1773-1832;  German  literatuire:   1700-1832. 

GOGOL,  Nikolai  Vasilievich  (1809-1852), 
Russian  novelist.  See  Russian  literature: 
1829-1848. 

GOIDEL,  branch  of  the  Celtic  family.  See 
Celts. 

GOLCONDA,  ruined  city  and  fortress  in  In- 
dia. Its  name  has  become  famous  because  of  the 
immense  number  of   diamonds   found  in   the  out- 


lying territory  in  earlier  times,  and  brought  to 
the  city  to  be  cut  and  pohshed. 

GOLD  COAST,  section  of  the  African  coast 
on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  was  acquired  by  Eng- 
land, partly  from  the  Danes,  1850,  and  partly  from 
the  Dutch,  187 1.  See  Africa:  Modern  European 
occupation;  Later  19th  century;  Ashanti;  1895- 
1900;    British    empire;    Extent. 

GOLD  CURRENCY:  In  ancient  Greece, 
Asia  Minor  and  Rome.  See  Money  and  bank- 
ing:  Ancient:   Greece;   Rome. 

GOLD  DISCOVERIES.  See  Alaska:  i8g8- 
1899;  Alaska  boundary  question:  1867-1903; 
Australia;  1839-1855;  California:  1848-1849; 
Idaho;  1834-1860;  Montana:  1852-1864;  New 
Zealand:  1870-1890;  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1885-1890;    Klondike   Gold   Fields. 

GOLD  SETTLEMENT  FUND.  See  Money 
and  banking;  Modern:  1912-1913;  Federal  reserve 
system. 

GOLD  STANDARD.  See  Money  and  bank- 
ing: Nature  and  origin  of  money;  Modern:  1867- 
1893;  1896-1913;  1912-1913:  Federal  reserve  sys- 
tem; Bimetalism;  Stabilizing  the  dollar;  In- 
dia:  1893-1914. 

GOLDEN  BIBLE.  See  Mormonism:  1805- 
1830. 

GOLDEN  BOOK,  contains  a  list  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  ancient  \'enice.     See  Venice;    1032-1319. 

GOLDEN   BOUGH.     See  Arician  Grove. 

GOLDEN  BULL,  Byzantine,  document  to 
which  the  emperor  attached  his  golden  seal  was 
called  by  the  Byzantines,  for  that  reason,  a  chryso- 
bulum,  or  golden  bull.  The  term  was  adopted  in 
the  Western   or   Holy   Roman   Empire. 

GOLDEN  BULL  OF  CHARLES  IV  (1356). 
See  Germany:  i2th-i3th  centuries;  13th  century; 
1347-1493- 

GOLDEN  BULL  OF  HUNGARY  (1222). 
See  Hungary;    1116-1301. 

GOLDEN  CHERSONESE:  Origin  of  term. 
See   Chryse. 

GOLDEN  CIRCLE,  Knights  of.  See  Knights 
OF  THE  Golden  Circle;  American  Federation 
OF  Labor:    1881-1886. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE.  See  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  the. — "It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
[1430]  that  Philip  [Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Count  of  Flanders,  etc.],  desirous  of 
instituting  a  national  order  of  knighthood,  chose 
for  its  insignia  a  'golden  fleece,'  with  the  motto, 
'Pretium  non  vile  laborum,' — not  to  be  condemned 
is  the  reward  of  labour.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time 
labour  was  given  heraldic  honours.  The  pride  of 
the  country  had  become  laden  with  industrial 
recollections,  its  hope  full  of  industrial  triumphs; 
if  feudalism  would  keep  its  hold,  it  must  adopt 
or  affect  the  national  feeling.  No  longer  despised 
was  the  recompense  of  toil;  upon  the  honour  of 
knighthood  it  should  so  be  sworn;  nay  knight- 
hood would  henceforth  wear  appended  to 
its  collar  of  gold  no  other  emblem  than  its  earliest 
and  most  valued  object— a  golden  fleece." — W.  T. 
McCullagh,  Industrial  history  of  free  nations,  v. 
2,  ch.  10. — "This  order  of  fraternity,  of  equality 
between  nobles,  in  which  the  duke  was  admon- 
ished, 'chaptered,'  just  the  same  as  any  other,  this 
council,  to  which  he  pretended  to  communicate  his 
affairs,  was  at  bottom  a  tribunal  where  the 
haughtiest  found  the  duke  their  judge;  he  could 
honour  or  dishonour  them  by  a  sentence  of  the 
order.  Their  scutcheon  answered  for  them ;  hung 
up  in  St.  Jean's,  Ghent,  it  could  either  be  erased 
or  blackened.  .  .  .  The  great  easily  consoled  them- 
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selves  for  degradation  at  Paris  by  lawyers,  when 
they  were  glorified  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  a 
court  of  chivalry  in  which  kings  took  their  seat." 
— J.  Michelet,  History  oj  France,  bk.  12,  ch.  4, — 
"The  number  of  the  members  was  originally  fixed 
at  31,  including  the  sovereign,  as  the  head  and 
chief  of  the  institution.  They  were  to  be:  'Gen- 
tilshommes  de  nom  et  d'armes  sans  reproche.'  In 
1516,  Pope  Leo  X.  consented  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  52,  including  the  head.  After  the  accession 
of  Charles  V.,  in  1556,  the  Austro-Spanish,  or, 
rather,  the  Spanish-Dutch  line  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, remained  in  possession  of  the  Order.  In 
1700,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  King  Philip  of 
Spain  both  laid  claim  to  it.  .  .  .  [It]  passes  by 
the  respective  names  of  the  Spanish  or  Austrian 
'Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,'  according  to  the 
country  where  it  is  issued." — B.  Burke,  Book  oj 
orders  oj  knighthood,  p.  6. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Kirk,  History  oj  Charles  the 
Bold,  bk,  I,  ch.  2. 

GOLDEN  GATE.— "The  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  separated  from  the  sea  by  low  mountain 
ranges.  Looking  from  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  coast  mountains  present  an  appar- 
ently continuous  line,  with  only  a  single  gap,  re- 
sembling a  mountain  pass.  This  is  the  entrance 
to  the  great  bay.  ...  On  the  south,  the  bordering 
mountains  come  down  in  a  narrow  ridge  of  broken 
hills,  terminating  in  a  precipitous  point,  against 
which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  On  the  northern 
side,  the  mountain  presents  a  bold  promontory, 
rising  in  a  few  miles  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet.  Between  these  points  is  the  strait — 
about  one  mile  broad  in  the  narrowest  part,  and 
five  miles  long  from  the  sea  to  the  bay.  To  this 
Gate  I  gave  the  name  of  Chr>'sopyl£e,  or  Golden 
Gate;  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  harbor  of 
Byzantium  (Constantinople  afterwards),  was  called 
Chrysoceras,  or  Golden  Horn.  Passing  through 
this  gate,  the  bay  opens  to  the  right  and  left,  ex- 
tending in  each  direction  about  35  miles,  making 
a  total  length  of  more  than  70,  and  a  coast  of 
about  27s  miles." — J.  C.  Fremont,  Memoirs  oj  my 
lije,  V.  I,  p.  512. 

GOLDEN  HIND,  vessel  in  which  Drake  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe.  See  America:  1572- 
1580. 

GOLDEN  HORDE,  body  of  Tatars  who  over- 
ran Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  founded 
the  khanate  or  empire  of  Kipchaks  in  Russia. 
See  Mongols:  1238-1391;  Mongolia:  1206-1500; 
1238-13Q1 ;  Map  of  Mongolian  empires;  Russia: 
15th  century. 

GOLDEN  HORN,  narrow  inlet  of  the  Bos- 
porus, forming  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  See 
Byzantine  empire:  1203-1204;  Byzantium;  Con- 
stantinople:  Map  of  Dardanelles,  etc. 

GOLDEN  HORSESHOE,  Knights  of  the. 
See  Virginia:    1710-1716. 

GOLDEN  HOUSE.— The  imperial  palace  at 
Rome,  as  restored  by  Nero  after  the  great  fire, 
was  called  the  Golden  House.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Vespasian. — C.  Merivale,  History  oj  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  ch.  i,T,  and  go. 

GOLDEN,  or  BORROMEAN,  LEAGUE. 
See  Switzerland:    is 79- 1630. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  Order  of  the,  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  in   ii;so  by  Pope  Paul  III. 

GOLDEN  STOOL,  King  Prempeh's.  See 
Ashanti:    iSqs-iqoo. 

GOLDFADEN,  Abraham  B.  Hayyim  Lippe 
(1840-1908),  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  poet.  Founder 
of  the  Yiddish  drama.  See  Jews:  Drama  and 
theatre. 

GOLDMAN,  Emma   (1869-        ),  Russian  an- 


archist. Emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1886; 
editor  of  the  publication  Mother  Earth;  deported 
to  Russia  on  the  Bujord  or  "Soviet  Ark"  on  De- 
cember 22,  igig.  See  Anarchism:  1910;  U.  S.  A.: 
1 919   (September-December). 

GOLDONI,  Carlo  (1707-1793),  Italian  dram- 
atist.    See   Italian   literature:    1710-1890 

GOLDSBORO,  city  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  army  under  Sherman  in 
1865.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1865  (February-March:  The 
Carolinas). 

GOLDSMITH,  Oliver  (1728-1774),  English 
novelist,  poet,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
born  in  Ireland.  See  English  literature:  1660- 
1780. 

GOLEK  BOGHAZ,  or  Cilician  Gates,  famous 
pass  ol  Armenia.    See  Armenia:  Physical  features. 

GOLETTA,  or  La  Goulette,  seaport  of  Tunis, 
south  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  See  Turkey: 
1572-1573- 

GOLGI,  Camillo  (1S44-1919),  Italian  histolo- 
gist  and  neurologist.  With  Cajal  he  received  the 
Nobel  prize  for  medicine  in  1906. 

GOLGOTHA,  site  on  which  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied. See  Jesus  Christ:  Antagonism  roused 
against  Jesus;   Christianit\':   Map  of  Jerusalem. 

GOLIATH,  Philistine  giant,  slain,  according  to 
the  Bible,  by  David. 

GOLIATH,  British  battleship.  Part  of  the  fleet 
in  the  vEgean  sea  which  had  been  cooperating 
with  the  land  forces  in  the  attack  on  Gallipoli; 
sunk  by  a  Turkish  torpedo  boat,  Mav   15,   1915. 

GOLITZIN,  or  Galitzin,  Dmitry  Mikhailovich 
(1665-1737),  Russian  statesman.  Governor  of 
Byelogorod,  1711-1718;  appointed  president  of  the 
Kammer  Kollegium,  1718;  head  of  Conservative 
party  after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great;  as 
president  of  Supreme  Privy  Council  attempted  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  autocracy ;  forced  Anne 
of  Courland,  newly  elected  Russian  empress,  to 
sign  a  constitution  which  he  drew  up;  arrested  on 
a  pretext  of  being  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
his  son-in-law,  Prince  Constantine  Cantimir,  and 
sentenced  to  death;  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
lifelong  imprisonment.  See  Russia:  1725-1739: 
Attempt  at  a  constitution. 

GOLOWSTSCHIN,  Battle  of  (1708).  See 
Sweden:   1707-1718. 

GOLTZ,  Kolmar,  Baron  von  der  (1843- 
1916),  Prussian  general  and  military  writer. 
Served  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1S66  and  in 
the  Franco-German  War  in  1870-1871;  entered 
Turkish  service  in  1883  and  spent  twelve  years 
reorganizing  the  Turkish  army;  appointed  gover- 
nor-general of  Belgium,  1914;  chief  in  command 
of  the  ist  Turkish  Army  in  Mesopotamia,  1915. 
See  World  War:  1916:  X.  German  rule  in  north- 
ern France  and  Belgium:  b,  1. 

GOLUCHOWSKI,  Count  Agenor  (1849- 
1921),  Austrian  statesman.  As  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  1895-1906,  he  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  powers;  supported  Germany  at 
Algeciras,  1906;  Hungarian  enmity  forced  him  to 
resign,  October,  igo6.  See  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic   background:    8. 

GOLYMIN,  Battle  of  (1806).  See  Germany: 
1806-1807. 

GOMEL,  or  Homel,  town  in  Russia,  situated 
on  the  Soje  river,  in  the  province  of  Mohilev. 
See  Jews:   Russia:   Ukraine. 

GOMER,  or  Omer,  measure  equaling  one- 
tenth  of  the  ephah.     See  Epiiaii. 

GOMERISTS.     See   Netherlands:    1603-1619. 

GOMEZ,  Jose  Miguel  (1858-1921),  Cuban 
leader   of    the   Miguelista   faction    of   the   Liberal 
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party.     President  of  Cuba,  igog-igis.     See  Cuba: 
igod-igog. 

GOMEZ,  Juan  Vicente  (1859-  ),  Venezue- 
lan politician.  As  vice  president  of  Venezuela 
assumed  charge  of  government  during  General 
Castro's  absence,  iqoS;  elected  president,  1910. 
See  VENEZUEL.ii:    1907-1909;    1910-1911. 

GOMEZ  Y  BAEZ,  Maximo  (1831-1905),  Cu- 
ban soldier.  Joined  Cuban  insurrection,  1868;  in- 
fluential in  bringing  about  insurrection  of  1895- 
1898;  cooperated  with  the  United  States  when 
that  country  intervened;  governor  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Estrada   Palma.     See  Cuba:    189S-1898. 

GOMMECOURT,  village  in  northern  France, 
southwest  of  .i^rras.  See  World  War:  1916:  11. 
Western  front:  d,  4;  d,  5;  e,  6. 

GOMPERS,  Samuel  (1850-  ),  American 
labor  leader.  Came  to  America  from  England  in 
1863 ;  became  first  president  of  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union,  1864;  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  18S1  and 
its  president  since  1882  (except  in  1S94)  ;  member 
of  advisory  committee  of  Council  of  National  De- 
fence, 1917;  representative  of  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris, 
1918-1919;  chairman  of  International  Committee 
on  Labor  Legislation  at  Peace  Congress,  1919I 
the  same  year  chairman  of  labor  delegates  at  the 
convention  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trades  Unions  at  Amsterdam. — See  also  American 
Federation  of  Labor:  1917-1919;  1919;  Labor 
parties:    1918-1920. 

GOMPHI,  city  on  the  border  of  Thessaly, 
which  shut  its  gates  against  Caesar,  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  halted  one  day  in  his 
march,  stormed  the  town  and  gave  it  up  to  his 
soldiers  to  be  sacked. — G.  Long,  Decline  oj  the 
Roman   republic,  v.  5,   ch.  15. 

GON^ALVES,  Andr§,  Portuguese  navigator, 
said  to  have  discovered  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, January   i,  1502.     See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

GONCHAROV,  Ivan  Alexandrovitch  {1812- 
1891),  Russian  novelist.  See  Russian  literature: 
1855-1889. 

GONCOURT,  Edmond  Louis  Antoine  Huot 
de  (1822-1896),  French  novelist.  In  accordance 
with  his  will  the  Goncourt  Academy  was  founded 
January  19,  1903,  and  a  prize  of  5,000  francs  was 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  work  of  fiction,  in 
prose.  See  French  liter.^ture:  1800-1921:  Real- 
istic school. 

GONCOURT,  Jules  Alfred  Huot  de  (1830- 
1870),  French  novelist.  See  French  literature: 
1800-1921:    Realistic   school. 

GONDRA,   Manuel   (1872-         ),  elected  presi- 
dent of  Paraguay   for  the  term,  August   15,   1920, 
to  August  14,  1924.     See  Paraguay:   1920   (June). 
GONDS,    aborigines    of    central    India    and   the 
Deccan.     See  India:    People. 

GONFALONIERE,  standard-bearer.  See 
Carroccio. 

GONNELIEU,  village  in  northern  France 
southwest  of  Cambrai.  See  World  War:  191 7: 
II.  Western  front:   g,  12;   g,  15. 

GONTRAM,  or  Giinther  of  Schwartzburg, 
Holy  Roman  emperor,  1347.  Was  a  rival  of 
Charles  IV. 

GONZAGA,  Giovan  Francesco  II,  Duke  of 
Mantua  (d.  1444) ,  Italian  general  and  patron  of 
education.  Obtained  possession  of  Mantua  as  fief 
from  the  emperor,  Sigismund,  in  1432. — See  also 
Education:  Modern;  I5th-i6th  centuries:  Italy 
the  center,  etc. 

GONZAGA,  House  of.— "The  house  of  Gon- 
zaga  held  sovereign  power  at  Mantua,  first  as 
captains,   then   as   marquesses,   then   as  dukes,   for 


nearly  400   years    [1328-1708]."— E.   A.   Freeman, 
Historical  geography  oj  Europe,  v.  i,  p.  243. 

GONZALEZ,  Alfredo,  elected  president  of 
Costa  Rica,  1914.  See  Costa  Rica:  1914-1917; 
Presidency   of   Gonzalez. 

GONZALEZ,  Ignacio  Maria,  several  times 
president  of  Santo  Domingo  during  the  years 
1874-1879.     See   Santo   Domingo:    1873-1879. 

GONZALEZ,  Manuel  (1833-1893),  Mexican 
general.  Was  a  follower  of  Diaz  in  several  revolts; 
president  of  Mexico,  1880-1884.  See  Mexico: 
1867-1S92. 

GONZALEZ,  Pablo  (1876-  ),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Mexican  constitutionalist  army.  See 
Mexico:    1014-1Q15;    1920    (July). 

GON.ZALO  DE  BERCEO  (c.  1198-1264), 
earliest  known  Castilian  poet.  See  Spanish  lit- 
erature:   1 200- 1 500. 

GOOD,  John  Mason  (1764-1S27),  English 
phvsician  and  author.     See  Junius  letters.  ■ 

GOOD  CONDUCT  MEDAL:  Naval  and  ma- 
rine. See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  VIII.  War  medals:  a. 

GOOD  HOPE,  British  cruiser.  Was  sunk  in 
battle  with  Admiral  von  Spee's  squadron  off  Co- 
ronel,  November  i,  1914.  See  World  War:  1914: 
IX.  Naval  operations:   e. 

GOOD  HOPE,  Cape  of.  See  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

GOOD  PARLIAMENT.  See  Parliament, 
English:    1376. 

GOODWIN,  John  Noble  (b.  1824),  first  terri- 
torial governor  of  Arizona.  Served,  1863-1865 ; 
delegate  to  Congress,  1865-1867.  See  Arizona: 
1864  (November). 

GOODYEAR,  Charles  (1800-1860),  American 
inventor.  Made  numerous  experiments  to  rem- 
edy the  defects  of  India  rubber.  See  Inven- 
tions: 19th  century:  Industry;  Connecticut: 
1845. 

GOORKAS,  or  Ghorkas.     See  Gurkhas. 

GOOSE  RIDGE  (Cote  de  1'  Oie),  position 
west  of  the  Meuse  near  Verdun,  France.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  great  battle,  and 
later   retaken   bv  the   French  in   1916. 

GOOSE-STEP  (German  Paradeschritt),  pe- 
culiar, exaggerated  military  step  used  in  the  Ger- 
man army.  It  is  spectacular  but  exhausting,  and 
is  maintained  for  only  a  few  paces,  as  when  pass- 
ing a   reviewing   officer. 

GOOSS,  Roderich,  Austrian  journalist.  Edited 
the  actual  Austrian  diplomatic  World  War  docu- 
ments, 1919.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground:  3. 

G.  O.  P.,  expression  applied  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  United  States.  Republican  campaign 
orators  about  1880  spoke  of  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
whereupon  the  Democrats  in  derision  called  it  the 
G.  O.  P. 

GORBAI,  Alexander,  Hungarian  statesman. 
President  of  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Budapest 
Workmen's  Council,  March,  1919.  See  Hungary: 
1919   (March). 

GORCHAKOV,  or  Gortchakoff,  Alexander 
Ivanovich  (1760-1S25),  Russian  general.  Served 
under  Suvarov  in  the  Turkish  Wars,  and  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon  in  Poland,  1806-1807.  See 
Germany:    1807    (February- June). 

GORCHAKOV,  Alexander  Mikhailovich 
(1798-1883),  Russian  statesman.  Plenipotentiary 
at  Stuttgart,  1841;  ambassador  to  Vienna,  1854- 
1856;  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  1856;  vice-chan- 
cellor, 1862 ;  chancellor,  1863.  See  Poland:  1863- 
1869. 

GORDIAN,  or  Gordianus  I,  Marcus  Antonius 
Gordianus    Sempronianus    Romanus    Africanus 
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(iSg-238),  Roman  emperor.     See  Rome:   Empire: 
192-284. 

Gordian  II,  Marcus  Antonius  (192-238), 
Roman  emperor.  He  ruled  jointly  with  his  father. 
See  Rome;    Empire:    192-284. 

Gordian  III,  Marcus  Antonius  Pius  (224- 
244),  Roman  emperor.  See  Rome:  Empire:  192- 
284. 

GORDIAN  KNOT.— "It  was  about  February 
or  March  333  B.C.,  when  Alexander  reached  Gor- 
dium ;  where  he  appears  to  have  halted  for  some 
time,  giving  to  the  troops  which  had  been  with 
him  in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless  needful.  While 
at  Gordium,  he  performed  the  memorable  exploit 
familiarly  known  as  the  cutting  of  the  Gordian 
knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the  citadel  an  an- 
cient waggon  of  rude  structure,  said  by  the  legend 
to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant  Gordius  and 
his  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic  kings  of 
Phrygia,  designated  as  such  by  the  Gods  and  chosen 
by  the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of  fibres 
from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching  the 
yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted 
and  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  com- 
plexity, which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie. 
An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who 
should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
.  .  .  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the  knot,  was  as 
much  perplexed  as  others  had  been  before  him, 
until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  By  everyone 
this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem." — 
G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  cli.  93. 

GORDIN,  Jacob  M.  (1853-1909),  Jewish  play- 
Wright.     See  Jews:   Drama  and  theater. 

GORDON,  Charles  George  (1833-1885),  Brit- 
ish soldier.  He  is  commonly  known  as  "Chinese 
Gordon,"  on  account  of  his  distinguished  services 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  in 
China,  1863;  later  performed  notable  services  in 
Egypt,  and  was  killed  at  the  fall  of  Khartum. — 
See  also  China:  1S50-1864;  Egypt:  1870-1883; 
1884-1885;  Greece:  1830-1862;  Slavery:  1869- 
1893- 

GORDON  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE:  At 
Khartum.     See   Khartum,  Africa. 

GORDON  RIOTS  (1780).  See  England: 
1778-1780. 

GORDYENE,  Cordyene,  or  Corduene.— The 
tribes  of  the  Carduchi  which  anciently  occu- 
pied the  region  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  east 
of  the  Tigris,  have  given  their  name  perma- 
nently to  the  country,  but  in  variously  modi- 
fied forms.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  period  it  was 
known  as  Gordyene,  Cordyene,  Corduene;  at  the 
present  day  it  is  Kurdistan.  Under  the  Parthian 
domination  in  Asia,  Gordyene  was  a  tributary 
kingdom.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
B.  C.  it  was  conquered  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  chose  a  site  within  it  for  building  his 
vast  new  capital,  Tigranocerta,  to  populate  which 
twelve  Greek  cities  were  stripped  of  inhabitants. 
It  was  included  among  the  conquests  of  Trajan 
for  the  Romans,  but  relinquished  by  Hadrian. — G. 
Rawlinson,  Sixtli  great  oriental  monarchy,  ch.  10. 
—See  also  Carduchi. 

GOREMYKIN,  Ivan  Logginovitch  (1839-  ), 
Russian  statesman.  Minister  of  the  interior,  1895- 
1899;  premier.  May  to  July,  1906  and  again  in 
1914-     See  Russia:    1899. 

GORGAS,  William  Crawford  (1854-1920), 
American  army  surgeon.  Successful  in  combating 
yellow  fever  in  Havana  and  Central  America;  ap- 
pointed chief  sanitary  officer  of  Panama  Canal, 
1904;  and  member  of  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
1907;  retired  by  the  government,  1918;  director  61 


yellow  fever  work  of  the  International  Health 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  undertook 
to  carry  out  sanitary  program  in  Peru,  1919. 
See  Panama  canal:  1Q04-1905;  U.S.A.:  1914 
(August):   Opening  of  Panama  canal. 

GORGEI,  or  Gorgey,  Arthur  (1818-1916), 
Hungarian  general  in  the  revolution  of  1848-1849. 
See    .•\usTRL\;    1848-1840;    Hiing.\ry:    1847-1849. 

GORGES,  .Sir  Ferdinando  (c.  1566-1647), 
English  colonial  pioneer;  founder  of  Maine.  See 
Maine:  1639;  New  England:  1621-1631;  U.  S.  A.: 
1607-1752. 

GORHAM  AND  PHELPS  PURCHASE, 
tract  of  land  in  New  York.  Sec  Ni'.w  York:  1786- 
1799. 

GORIZIA,  or  Gorz,  town  now  belonging  to 
Italy,  on  the  Isonzo,  thirty-five  miles  northwest  of 
Trieste.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  cathedral  and  an  ancient 
castle;  noted  as  a  winter  resort;  was  included  in 
Italy's  demands  upon  the  Central  Powers  for 
"compensation",  December,  1914;  promised  to 
Italy  in  case  of  Allies'  victory  by  treaty  of 
London,  April  26,  1915;  attacked  by  the  Italians 
in  the  summer  of  1915;  taken  August  1916; 
again  occupied  by  Austrians,  October,  1917; 
finally  held  by  Italy  in  191S;  included  in  the  part 
of  Austria  allotted  to  Italy  by  the  Paris  confer- 
ence and  incorporated  in  the  St.  Germain  Treaty. 
— See  also  London,  Treaty  or  Pact  of;  Adriatic 
question:  Treaty  of  London;  World  War: 
1915:  IV.  Italy:  d;  1916:  I.  Military  situation: 
d,  2;  IV.  Austro-Italian  front:  b,  1;  c;  1917:  IV. 
Austro-Itahan  front:  d;  It.aly:  Geographic  de- 
scription. 

GORKY,  Maxim  (Alexei  Maximovitch  Pesh- 
kov)  (186S-  ),  Russian  writer.  See  Russian 
literature:   1883-1905. 

GORLICE,  town  in  Galicia  now  a  part  of  Po- 
land, twenty  miles  northeast  of  Neu-Sandec.  Was 
on  the  battle  line  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Austro-Germans  during  the  World  War;  destroyed 
by  fire  and  taken  May,  1915,  by  the  Germans. 
See  World  War:    1915:   III.  Eastern  front:   f. 

GORM  (ti.  c.  860-935),  first  king  of  united 
Denmark. 

GORMOGONS,  Order  of.  See  Masonic  so- 
cieties:   Anti-Masonic   agitations. 

GORRELL,  James,  British  lieutenant.  Founder 
of  the  first  English-speaking  colony  in  Wisconsin. 
As  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  British  army 
register  for  1780  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
died   prior   to   that   date.     See   Wisconsin:    1755- 

1765... 

GORRES,  Johann  Joseph  von  (1776-1848), 
German  scholar  and  publicist.  See  Germany: 
1805-1806. 

GORRINGE,  Sir  George  Frederick  (1868-  ), 
British  major-general.  Served  in  the  Sudan, 
India  and  South  Africa ;  in  the  World  War 
in  iqis-1916  commanded  in  Mesopotamia;  led 
attempt  to  relieve  Kut  el  Amara.  See  World 
War:  1915:  VI.  Turkey:  c,  2;  1916:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:   a,  1,  iii. 

GORST,  Sir  John  Eldon  (1835-1916),  English 
statesman.  Civil  commissioner  of  Upper  Waikato. 
New  Zealand,  1861-1863;  Conservative  member  of 
Parliament,  1866-1868;  1875-1802;  1892-1006;  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general,  1885;  under-secretary  for 
India,  i886-i8gi ;  financial  secretary  to  the  treas- 
ury, 1891-1892;  vice  president  of  the  committee 
of  the  Council  on  Education,  1895-1902.  See 
Egypt:    1907-1911. 

GORST,  Sir  J.  Eldon  (1861-1911),  British  pol- 
itician. Financial  advisor  to  Egyptian  government, 
1898-1904;  British  agent  and  consul-general  in 
Egypt,  1907-1911.    See  Sudan:  1914. 
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GORT-NA-TUBBRID,  or  Springfield,  Battle 

of   (iS79).     See  Irexand:    1559-1603. 

GORTON,  Samuel  (1592-1677),  religious  agi- 
tator and  one  of  tlie  founders  of  Rhode  Island. 
See  Rhode  Island:    1641-1647. 

GORTYN,  or  Gortyna,  ancient  city  of  Crete. 
See  Crete:  Government  and  social  organization. 
GORZ.     See  Gorizia. 

GOSCHEN,  George  Joachim,  1st  Viscount 
Goschen  (1831-IQ07),  English  financier  and  states- 
man. Prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party,  1886-1895;  became  director  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 1856;  first  elected  to  Parliament,  1863; 
privy  councillor  and  vice  president  of  Board  of 
Trade,  1865 ;  president  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1868- 
1871;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1871,  1895- 
1900;  special  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  1880-1881; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1886-1892. — See  also 
Egypt:    1875-1882. 

GOSCHEN,  Sir  William  Edward  (1847-  ), 
British  diplomat.  Held  important  posts  in  various 
countries;  ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  1905- 
1908;  ambassador  to  Germany,  1908-1914;  in  1914 
had  famous  interview  with  Bethmann-HoUweg, 
who  declared  that  Great  Britain  was  making  war 
"just  for  a  scrap  of  paper."  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background;  62. 

GOSHEN,  region  of  lower  Egypt,  east  of  the 
Delta  and  west  of  modern  Suez  canal.  See  Jews: 
Early  Hebrew  history;  Children  of  Israel  in  Egypt; 
Christianit\-:  Map  of  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

GOSIUTES,  American  aboriginal  tribe.  See 
Shoshonean  family. 

GOSLAR,  imperial  city  of  Germany  until  1882. 
Situated  south  of  Brunswick,  in  the  province  of 
Hanover.  It  was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Luneville,  1803.     See  Germany:   1801-1803. 

GOSNOLD,  Bartholomew  (d.  1607),  English 
navigator.  Was  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the 
New  England  coast.  See  America:  1602-1605; 
U.  S.  A.:   1607-1752. 

GOSSA,  village  which  figured  in  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.     See  Germany:    1813   (October). 

GOSSEC,  Frangois -Joseph  (1734-1829), 
French  composer  born  in  Belgium.  See  Music: 
Folk  music  and  nationalism:   France. 

GOTAMA,  or  Gautama,  family  name  of 
Buddha.  See  Buddha;  India:  B.C.  600-327;  Re- 
ugion:  B.  C.  600. 

G6tEB0RG  library,  Sweden.  See  Li- 
braries:  Modern:   Scandinavian  states:   Sweden. 

GOTHA,  name  of  one  of  the  seven  states  of 
the  Thuringian  republic,  Germany,  and  of  the 
principal  city  of  the  state.  See  Saxony:  1180- 
1553- 

GOTHALONIA,  ancient  name  for  Catalonia. 
See  Catalonia. 

GOTHENBURG  SYSTEM,  Dispensary  laws. 
See  South  Carolina:  1892-1899;  North  Caro- 
lina: 1897-1899;  South  Dakota:  1899;  Alabama: 
1899. 

GOTHIA,  Gothic  empire  of  central  Europe. 
See  Goths:   376, 

GOTHIA,  or  Septimania,  strip  of  land 
along  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rhone,  the  last  possession  of  the  Goths 
in  Gaul. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  geography 
of  Europe,  cit.  5,  sect.  5. — See  also  Goths: 
419-451- 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Architec- 
ture: Medieval:  Gothic;  Art:  Relation  of  art  and 
history. 

GOTHIC  CYCLE.  See  Chronology:  Solar 
chronological  scheme  of  the  Egyptians. 

GOTHIC  LANGUAGE:  Survivals.  See 
Phu-olooy:  U. 


GOTHIC  SCULPTURE.  See  Sculpture: 
Gothic. 

GOTHINI,  or  Gotini,  people  of  ancient  Ger- 
many who  "are  probably  to  be  placed  in  Silesia, 
about  Breslau."  "The  Gotini  and  Osi  [who  held 
a  part  of  modern  Gallicia,  under  the  Carpathian 
mountains]  are  proved  by  their  respective  Gallic 
and  Pannonian  tongues,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  of 
their  enduring  tribute,  not  to  be  Germans.  ,  .  . 
The  Gotini,  to  complete  their  degradation,  actually 
work  iron  mines." — Tacitus,  Minor  works:  Ger- 
many, with  geographical  notes  (ed.  by  Church  and 
Brodribb). 

GOTHLAND  IN  SWEDEN.  See  Goths: 
Origin. 

GOTHONES,  tribe  in  ancient  Germany,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.  They  "probably  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic  being  their 
northern  boundary.  Consequently,  their  settle- 
ments would  coincide  with  portions  of  Pomerania 
and  Prussia,  Dr.  Latham  thinks  they  were  iden- 
tical with  the  ^stii." — Tacitus,  Minor  works: 
Germany,  with  geographical  notes  (ed.  by  Church 
and  Brodribb). — See  also  Goths:    Origin. 

GOTHS:  Origin. — "The  Scandinavian  origin  of 
the  Goths  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and 
has  been  denied  by  several  eminent  modern  schol- 
ars. The  only  reasons  in  favor  of  their  Scandi- 
navian origin  are  the  testimony  of  Jornandes  and 
the  existence  of  the  name  of  Gothland  in  Sweden; 
but  the  testimony  of  Jornandes  contains  at  the 
best  only  the  tradition  of  the  people  respecting 
their  origin,  which  is  never  of  much  value;  and 
the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  name  of 
Gothland  in  Sweden  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
this  country  was  the  original  abode  of  the  people. 
When  the  Romans  first  saw  the  Goths,  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Get£e 
[on  the  northern  side  of  the  lower  Danube]. 
Hence  Jornandes,  Procopius,  and  many  other 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  supposed  the 
Goths  to  be  the  same  as  the  Getje  of  the  earlier 
historians.  But  the  latter  writers  always  regarded 
the  Getae  as  Thracians;  and  if  their  opinion  was 
correct,  they  could  have  had  no  connection  with 
the  Goths.  Still,  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  a  nation 
called  Gothi  should  have  emigrated  from  Germany, 
and  settled  accidently  in  the  country  of  a  people 
with  a  name  so  like  their  own  as  that  of  Gette. 
This  may  have  happened  by  accident,  but  cer- 
tainly all  the  probabiUties  are  against  it.  Two 
hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  in  modern 
times  to  meet  this  difficulty.  One  is  that  of 
Grimm,  in  his  History  of  the  German  Language, 
who  supposes  that  there  was  no  migration  of  the 
Goths  at  all,  that  they  were  on  the  Lower  Danube 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  they  were  known  to 
the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  Gets:  but 
the  great  objection  to  this  opinion  is  the  general 
belief  of  the  earlier  writers  that  the  Getse  were 
Thracians,  and  the  latter  were  certainly  not  Ger- 
mans. The  other  is  that  of  Latham,  who  sup- 
poses, with  much  ingenuity,  that  the  name  of  Get, 
or  Goth,  was  the  general  name  given  by  the 
Slavonic  nations  to  the  Lithuanians.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  Goth-ones,  or  Guth-ones,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and 
Ptolemy,  are  Lithuanians,  and  the  Get-£e,  on  the 
Danube,  belong  to  the  same  nation.  Latham  also 
believes  that  the  Goths  of  a  later  period  were 
Germans  who  migrated  to  the  Danube,  but  that 
they  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Goths  till  they  set- 
tled in  the  country  of  the  Geta:.  See  Latham,  The 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  Epil.,  p.  xxxviii.,  seq." — W. 
Smith  (E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  10,  note). — "The  first 
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clear  utterance  of  tradition  among  the  Goths 
points  to  Sweden  as  their  home.  It  is  true  that 
this  theory  of  the  Swedish  origin  of  the  Goths  has 
of  late  been  strenuously  combated,  but  until  it  is 
actually  disproved  (if  that  be  possible)  it  seems 
better  to  accept  it  as  a  'working  hypothesis,'  and, 
at  the  very  least,  a  legend  which  influenced  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  nation  itself.  Con- 
densing the  narrative  of  Jornandes  .  .  .  we  get 
some  such  results  as  these:  'The  island  of  Scanzia 
[peninsula  of  Norway  and  Sweden]  lies  in  the 
Northern  Ocean,  opposite  the  mouths  o'f  the  Vis- 
tula, in  shape  like  a  cedar-leat.  In  this  island,  a 
warehouse  of  nations  ("officina  gentium"),  dwelt 
the  Goths,  with  many  other  tribes,'  whose  uncouth 
names  are  for  the  most  part  forgotten,  though  the 
Swedes,  the  Finns,  the  Heruli,  are  familiar  to  us. 
'From  this  island  the  Goths,  under  their  king 
Berig,  set  forth  in  search  of  new  homes.  They 
had  but  three  ships,  and  as  one  of  these  during 
their  passage  always  lagged  behind,  they  called 
her  "Gepanta,"  "the  torpid  one,"  and  her  crew, 
who  ever  after  showed  themselves  more  sluggish 
and  clumsy  than  their  companions  when  they  be- 
came a  nation,  bore  a  name  derived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, Gepidae,  the  Loiterers'."  Settling,  first, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  these  Gothic  wan- 
derers increased  in  numbers  until  they  were  forced 
once  more  to  migrate  southward  and  eastward, 
seeking  a  larger  and  more  satisfactory  home.  In 
time,  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  "The 
date  of  this  migration  of  the  Goths  is  uncertain; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  indications 
afforded  by  contemporary  Roman  events,  it  was 
somewhere  between  lOO  and  200  A.  D.  At  any 
rate,  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  find 
them  firmly  planted  in  the  South  of  Russia.  They 
are  now  divided  into  three  nations,  the  Ostrogoths 
on  the  East,  the  Visigoths  on  the  West,  the  lazy 
Gepidae  a  little  to  the  rear-r-that  is,  to  the  North 
of  both.  ...  It  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  these  men  are  Teutons  of  the  Teutons.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  the  evidence  of  language  shows  that 
among  the  Teutonic  races  they  belonged  to  the 
Low  German  family  of  peoples:  more  nearly  allied, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  Dutch,  the  Frieslanders,  and 
to  our  own  Saxon  forefathers,  all  of  whom  dwelt 
by  the  flat  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  or  the 
Baltic  Sea,  than  to  the  Suabians  and  other  High 
German  tribes  who  dwelt  among  the  hills." — T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Iter  invaders,  v.  i,  introduction, 
ch.  3. — See  also  Vaxdals:  Origin. 

Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  History  oj  Rome,  bk. 
8,  ch.  6. — T.  Smith,  Arminius,  pt.  2,  clt.  2. 

Acquisition  of  Bosporus. — "The  little  kingdom 
of  Bosphorus,  whose  capital  was  situated  on  the 
straits  through  which  the  Maeotis  communicates 
itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  composed  of  degenerate 
Greeks  and  half-civilized  barbarians.  It  subsisted 
as-  an  independent  state  from  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  was  at  last  swallowed  up  by  the 
ambition  of  Mithridates,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his 
dominions,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  kings  of 
Bosphorus  were  the  humble  but  not  useless  allies 
of  the  empire.  By  presents,  by  arms,  and  by  a 
shght  fortification  drawn  across  the  isthmus,  they 
effectually  guarded,  against  the  roving  plunderers 
of  Sarmatia,  the  access  of  a  country  which,  from 
its  peculiar  situation  and  convenient  harbours, 
commanded  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Asia  Minor.  As 
long  as  the  sceptre  was  possessed  by  a  lineal  suc- 
cession of  kings,  they  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
important  charge  with  vigilance  and  success.  Do- 
mestic factions,  and  the  fears  or  private  interest 
of    obscure    usurpers    who    seized    on    the    vacant 


throne,  admitted  the  Goths  [already,  in  the  third 
century,  in  possession  of  the  neighboring  region 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Dneiper)  into  the  heart 
of  Bosphorus.  With  the  acquisition  of  a  super- 
fluous waste  of  fertile  soil,  the  conquerors  obtained 
the  command  of  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  trans- 
port their  armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia." — E.  Gib- 
bon, History  oj  the  decline  and  jail  oj  the  Roman 
empire,  ch.  10. 

244-251. — First  invasions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.— As  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus 
(222-23S)  the  Goths,  then  inhabiting  the  Ukraine, 
had  troubled  Dacia  with  incursions;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  i'hilip,  called 
the  Arabian  (244-249),  that  they  invaded  the  Em- 
pire in  force,  passing  through  Dacia  and  crossing 
the  Danube  into  Mcesia  (Bulgaria).  They  had 
been  bribed  by  a  subsidy  to  refrain  from  pillaging 
Roman,  territory,  but  complained  that  their  "sti- 
pendia"  had  not  been  paid.  They  made  their  way 
without  opposition  to  the  city  of  Marcianopolis, 
which  Trajan  had  founded  in  honor  of  his  sister, 
and  which  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  prov- 
inces into  which  Ma-sia  had  been  divided.  The 
inhabitants  ransomed  themselves  by  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  barbarians  re- 
tired. But  their  expedition  had  been  successful 
enough  to  tempt  a  speedy  repetition  of  it,  and  the 
year  250  found  them,  again,  in  Mcesia,  ravaging 
the  country  with  little  hindrance.  The  following 
\ear  they  crossed  the  Hsmus  or  Balkan  mountains 
and  laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Philippopo- 
lis — capital  of  Thrace,  founded  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Now,  however,  a  capable  and  vigorous 
emperor,  Decius,  was  briefly  wearing  the  Roman  pur- 
ple. He  met  the  Goths  and  fought  them  so  val- 
iantly that  30,000  are  said  to  have  been  slain ;  yet 
the  victory  remained  with  the  barbarians,  and 
Philippopolis  was  not  saved.  They  took  it  by 
storm,  put  100,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
and  left  nothing  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  worth 
carrying  away.  Meantime  the  enterprising  Roman 
emperor  had  reanimated  and  recruited  his  troops 
and  had  secured  positions  which  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Gothic  host.  The  peril  of  the.  barbarians 
seemed  so  great,  in  fact,  that  they  offered  to  sur- 
render their  whole  booty  and  their  captives,  if 
they  might,  on  so  doing,  march  out  of  the  countr\' 
undisturbed.  Decius  sternly  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion, and  so  provoked  his  dangerous  enemies  to  a 
despair  which  was  fatal  to  him.  In  a  terrible  bat- 
tle that  was  fought  before  the  close  of  the  year 
251,  at  a  place  in  Maesia  called  Forum  Trebonii, 
the  Roman  emperor  perished,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  army.  The  successor  of  Decius.  Gallus,  made 
haste  to  arrange  a  payment  of  annual  peaoe-money 
to  the  Goths,  which  persuaded  them  to  retire 
across  the  Danube. — E.  Gibbon,  History  oj  the 
decli}ie  and  jail  oj  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  10. — "No 
Roman  emperor  had  ever  been  slain  before  in  bat- 
tle with  the  barbarians;  no  Roman  host  of  such 
strength  had  suffered  defeat  since  the  day  of 
Cannae.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  empire 
was  fated  to  be  cut  in  twain,  or  even  as  if  some 
earlier  Alaric  were  about  to  present  himself  before 
the  gates  of  Rome." — C.  Oman,  History  oj  the  art 
oj  war,  p.  6. — See  also  B.arbarian  invasions:  3rd 
century. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Iter  invaders, 
V.    I,  introduction,  ch.  3. 

258-267. — Naval  expeditions  in  the  East. — 
Having  acquired  command  of  a  port  and  a  navy 
by  their  conquest  of  or  alliance  with  the  little 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica 
(modern  Crimea),  the  Goths  launched  forth  bold- 
ly upon  a  series  of  naval  marauding  expeditions, 
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which  spread  terror  and  d'tetfuction  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  the  ^gean  and  the  straits 
between.  The  first  city  to  suffer  was  Pityus,  on 
the  Euxine,  which  they  totally  destroyed,  258. 
The  next  Vvas  Trebizond,  which  fell  a  victim  to 
.  mi  litgligence  with  which  its  strong  walls  were 
guarded.  The  Goths  loaded  their  ships  with  the 
'enormous  booty  that  they  took  from  Trebizond, 
and  left  it  almost  a  ruined  city  of  the  dead. 
Another  expedition  reached  Bithynia,  where  the 
rich  and  splendid  cities  of  Chalcedon,  Nicea,  Nico- 
media,  Prusa,  Apamsa,  and  others  were  pillaged 
and  more  or  less  wantonly  destroyed.  "In  the 
year  267,  another  fleet,  consisting  of  500  vessels, 
manned  chiefly  by  the  Goths  and  Heruls  [or 
Heruli],  passed  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont. 
They  seized  Byzantium  and  Chrysopolis,  and  ad- 
vanced, plundering  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
yEgean  Sea,  and  laying  waste  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Cyzicus,  Lemnos, 
Skyros,  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Argos  are  named  as 
having  suffered  by  their  ravages.  From  the  time 
of  Sylla's  conquest  of  Athens,  a  period  of  nearly 
350  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  Attica  had 
escaped  the  evils  of  war ;  yet  when  the  Athenians 
were  called  upon  to  defend  their  homes  against 
the  Goths,  they  displayed  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
ancient  fame.  An  officer,  named  Cleodamus,  had 
been  sent  by  the  government  from  Byzantium  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications,  but 
a  division  of  these  Goths  landed  at  the  Piraeus  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  Athens  by  storm,  before 
any  means  were  taken  for  its  defence.  Dexippus, 
an  Athenian  of  rank  in  the  Roman  service,  soon 
contrived  to  reassemble  the  garrison  of  the  Acrop- 
olis; and  by  joining  to  it  such  of  the  citizens  as 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  military  discipline,  or 
some  spirit  for  warlike  enterprise,  he  formed  a 
little  army  of  2,000  men.  Choosing  a  strong  po- 
sition in  the  Olive  Grove,  he  circumscribed  the 
movements  of  the  Goths,  and  so  harassed  them  by 
a  close  blockade  that  they  were  soon  compelled 
to  abandon  Athens.  Cleodamus,  who  was  not  at 
Athens  when  it  was  surprised,  had  in  the  mean- 
time assembled  a  fleet  and  gained  a  naval  victory 
over  a  division  of  the  barbarian  fleet.  These  re- 
verses were  a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of  the  Goths. 
A  Roman  fleet  entered  the  Archipelago,  and  a 
Roman  army,  under  the  emperor  Gallienus, 
marched  into  Illyricum ;  the  separate  divisions  of 
the  Gothic  expedition  were  everywhere  overtaken 
by  these  forces,  and  destroyed  in  detail.  During 
this  invasion  of  the  empire,  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Gothic  army  crossed  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia,  and  succeeded  in  plundering  the  cities  of 
the  Troad,  and  in  destroying  the  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  .  .  .  The  celebrity  of 
Athens,  and  the  presence  of  the  historian  Dexip- 
pus, have  given  to  this  incursion  of  t"he  barbarians 
a  prominent  place  in  history ;  but  many  expedi- 
tions are  casually  mentioned  which  must  have 
inflicted  greater  losses  on  the  Greeks,  and  spread 
devastation  more  widely  over  the  country." — G. 
Finlay,  Greece  tinder  the  Romans,  ch.  i,  sect.  14. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
jail  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  10. 

268-270.— Defeat  by  Claudius.— "Claudius  II. 
and  his  successor  Aurelian,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  their  reigns,  effectually  dissipated  the 
mosquito-swarms  of  barbarian  invaders  and  pro- 
vincial usurpers  who  were  ruining  the  unhappy 
dominions  of  Gallienus.  The  two  campaigns  (of 
268  and  269)  in  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  van- 
quished the  barbarians  are  related  with  great  brev- 
ity, and  in  such  a  shape  that  it  is  not  easy  to  har- 
monise even  the  scanty  details  which  are  preserved 


for  us.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  Goths 
(both  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths),  with  all  their 
kindred  tribes,  poured  themselves  upon  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  vaster  numbers  than  ever.  The  pre^ 
vious  movements  of  these  nations  had  been  prob- 
ably but  robber-inroads:  this  was  a  national 
immigration.  ...  A  few  years  earlier,  so  vast  an  ir- 
ruption must  inevitably  have  ruined  the  Roman, 
Empire.  But  now,  under  Claudius,  the  army,  once 
more  subjected  to  strict  discipline,  had  regained) 
or  was  rapidly  regaining,  its  tone,  and  the  Gothic 
multitudes,  vainly  precipitating  themselves  against 
it,  by  the  very  vastness  of  their  unwieldy  m'asses, 
hastened  their  own  destruction.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Naissus  (Nisch.  in  Servia),  a  battle 
which  was  not  a  complete  victory,  which  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  was  even  a  defeat  for  the 
Romans,  but  since  the  barbarians  as  an  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  it  lost  50,000  men,  their  doubt- 
ful victory  may  fairly  be  counted  as  a  defeat. 
In  the  next  campaign  they  were  shut  up  in  the 
intricate  passes  of  the  Balkans  by  the  Roman 
cavalry.  Under  the  pressure  of  famine  they  killed 
and  ate  the  cattle  that  drew  their  waggons,  so 
parting  with  their  last  chance  of  return  to  their 
northern  homes.  ...  At  length  the  remnants  of 
the  huge  host  seem  to  have  disbanded,  some  to 
have  entered  the  service  of  their  conqueror  as 
'foederati,'  and  many  to  have  remained  as  hired 
labourers  to  plough  the  fields  which  they  had  once 
hoped  to  conquer.  .  .  .  The  vast  number  of  un- 
buried  corpses  bred  a  pestilence,  to  which  the 
Emperor  fell  a  victim.  His  successor  Aurelian, 
the  conqueror  of  Zenobia  .  .  .  made  peace  wisely 
as  well  as  war  bravely,  and,  prudently  determin- 
ing on  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia,  he  conceded  to  the  Goths  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  that  region  [270],  on 
condition  of  their  not  crossing  the  Danube  to  mo- 
lest Moesia.  [See  also  Rumania;  B.C.  5th  century- 
A.D.  1241.]  Translating  these  terms  into  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  geography,  we  may  say,  roughly, 
that  the  repose  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  final  separation  from  the  Roman 
Empire  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  which  became  from  this  time  forward 
the  acknowledged  home  of  the  Gothic  nation.  .  .  . 
For  about  a  century  (from  270  to  365)  the  Goths 
appear  to  have  been  with  little  exception  at  peace 
with  Rome." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  in- 
vaders, introduction,  v.    i.   cIi.  3. 

4th-5th  centuries. — Migrations  of  the  Goths. 
See  Europe:  Introduction  to  historic  period:  Mi- 
grations;  also   Map  showing    Barbaric   migrations. 

341-381. — Conversion  to  Christianity. — The  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  among  the  Goths  seems 
to  have  begun  while  they  were  yet  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  sea.  It 
first  resulted,  no  doubt,  from  the  influence  of  . 
many  Christian  captives  who  were  swept  from 
their  homes  in  Moesia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  carried  away  to  spend  their  lives  in  slavery 
among  the  barbarians.  To  these  were  probably 
added  a  considerable  number  of  Christian  refugees 
from  Roman  persecution,  before  the  period  of 
Constantine.  But  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Ulfilas,  the  great  apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Goths 
(supposed  to  have  held  the  office  of  bishop  among 
them  from  about  341  to  381),  that  the  develop- 
ment and  organization  of  Christianity  in  the 
Gothic  nation  assumed  importance.  Ulfilas  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Christian  captives  alluded  to  above.  Either 
as  an  ambassador  or  as  a  hostage,  he  seems  to 
have  passed  some  years  in  his  early  manhood  at 
Constantinople.      There    he    acquired    a    familiar 
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knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
became  fitted  for  his  great  work — the  reducing  of 
the  Gothic  language  to  a  written  form,  with  an 
alphabet  partly  invented,  partly  adapted  from 
the  Greek,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
that  tongue.  The  early  labors  of  Ultilas  among 
his  countrymen  beyond  the  Danube  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  outbreak  of  persecution,  which  drove 
him,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Christian  Goths, 
to  seek  shelter  within  the  Roman  empire.  They 
were  permitted  to  settle  in  Moesia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Balkans,  round  about  Nicopolis,  and  near  the 
site  of  modern  Tirnova.  There  they  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Gothi  Minores,  or  Lesser  Goths.  From 
this  Gothic  settlement  of  Ultilas  in  Moesia  the  al- 
phabet and  written  language  to  which  he  gave 
form  have  been  called  Mceso-Gothic.  The  Bible 
of  Ulfilas — the  first  missionary  translation  of  the 
Scriptures — with  the  personal  labors  of  the  apos- 
tle and  his  disciples,  were  powerfully  influential, 
without  doubt,  in  the  Christianizing  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Goths,  and  of  their  German  neigh- 
bors, likewise.  But  Ulfilas  had  imbibed  the  doc- 
trines of  Arianism,  or  of  Semi-Arianism,  at  Cpn- 
stantinople,  and  he  communicated  that  heresy  (as 
it  was  branded  by  the  Athanasian  triumph)  to 
all  the  barbarian  world  within  the  range  of  Gothic 
influence.  It  followed  that,  when  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians 
were  established  in  the  west,  they  had  to  contend 
with  the  hostility  of  tlie  orthodox  or  Catholic 
western  church,  and  were  undermined  by  it.  That 
hostility  had  much  to  do  with  the  breaking  down 
of  those  states  and  with, the  better  success  of  the 
orthodox  Franks. — C.  A.  A.  Scott,  Ulfilas,  Apostle 
of  the  Goths. — See  also  Christianity:  238-400; 
Franks:  481-511. 

350-375  (Ostrogoths). — Empire  of  Ermanaric 
or  Hermanric. — "Ermanaric,  who  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  king  about  the  year  3S0,  was  a  great 
warrior,  like  many  of  his  predecessors;  but  his 
policy,  and  the  objects  for  which  he  fought,  were 
markedly  different  from  theirs.  .  .  .  Ermanaric 
made  no  attempt  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  but  he  resolved  to  make  his  Os- 
trogothic  kingdom  the  centre  of  a  great  empire 
of  his  own.  The  seat  of  his  kingdom  was,  as  tra- 
dition tells  us,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  [and 
it  extended  to  the  Baltic].  ...  A  Roman  historian 
compares  Ermanaric  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
many  ages  afterwards  his  fame  survived  in  the 
poetic  traditions  of  Germans,  Norsemen  and  An- 
glo-Saxons. .  .  .  Ermanaric  was  the  first  king 
since  Ostrogotha  who  belonged  to  the  Amaling 
family.  .  .  .  Henceforward  the  kingship  of  the  Os- 
trogoths became  hereditary  among  the  descendants 
of  Ermanaric.  During  this  time  the  Visigoths  ap- 
pear to  have  been  practically  independent,  divided 
into  separate  tribes  ruled  by  their  own  'judges' 
or  chieftains;  but  ...  it  is  probable  that  in  theory 
they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  king.  .  .  .  Ermanaric  died  in  the  year  375, 
and  the  Ostrogoths  were  subdued  by  the  Hunnish 
king  Balamber.  For  a  whole  century  they  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Huns."  One  section  of  the 
Ostrogothic  nation  escaped  from  the  Hunnish  con- 
quest and  joined  the  Visigoths,  who  found  a  ref- 
uge on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Danube.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  bore  the  yoke  until  the  death  of  the 
great  Hun  king,  Attila,  in  453,  when  the  strife 
between  his  sons  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
throw  it  off.— H.  Bradley,  Story  of  the  Goths,  ch. 
5. — "The  forecast  of  European  history  which  then 
[during  the  reign  of  Ermanaric]  seemed  probable 
would  have  been  that  a  great  Teutonic  Empire, 
stretching   from    the   Danube    to   the    Dan,   would 


take  the  place  which  the  colossal  Slav  Empire  now 
holds  in  the  map  of  Europe,  and  would  be  ready, 
as  a  civilised  and  Christianised  power,  to  step 
into  the  place  of  Eastern  Rome  when,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  centuries,  the  sceptre  should  drop  from 
the  nerveless  hands  of  the  Caesars  of  Byzantium." 
— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  I. 
376  (Visigoths). — Admission  into  the  Roman 
empire. — "Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  year  (364)  when  the  feeble  and  timid  Val- 
ens  was  placed  on  the  Eastern  throne  by  his 
brother  Valentinian.  At  that  time,  Ulfilas  would 
be  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  episcopate.  Hermanric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  centenarian  and  more,  was 
still  the  most  important  tigure  in  the  loosely 
welded  Gothic  confederacy.  His  special  royalty 
may  possibly  have  extended  over  Northern  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  and  Southern  Russia.  The  'tor- 
pid' Gepida,  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him,  to  the 
south  and  west  the  Visigoths,  whose  settlements 
may  perhaps  have  occupied  the  modern  countries 
of  Roumania,  Transylvania  and  Southern  Hun- 
gary. The  two  great  nations,  the  Ostrogoths  and 
Visigoths,  were  known  at  this  time  to  the  Ro- 
mans, perhaps  among  themselves  also,  by  the  re- 
spective names  of  the  Gruthungi  and  Thervingi, 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  disregard  these 
appellations  and  speak  of  them  by  the  names 
which  they  made  conspicuous  in  later  history." — 
H.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  introduction, 
ch.  3. — This  was  the  situation  of  Gothia,  or  the 
Gothic  empire  of  central  Europe,  when  the  Huns 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scene.  "An  empire, 
formerly  powerful,  the  first  monarchy  of  the 
Huns,  had  been  overthrown  by  the  Sienpi,  at  a 
distance  of  500  leagues  from  the  Roman  frontier, 
and  near  to  that  of  China,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  .  .  .  The  entire  nation  of  the 
Huns,  abandoning  to  the  Sienpi  its  ancient  pas- 
tures bordering  on  China,  had  traversed  the  whole 
north  of  Asia  by  a  march  of  1,300  leagues.  This 
immense  horde,  swelled  by  all  the  conquered  na- 
tions whom  it  carried  along  in  its  passage,  bore 
down  on  the  plains  of  the  Alans,  and  defeated 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  in  a  great  battle. 
It  received  into  its  body  a  part  of  the  vanquished 
tribe,  accompanied  by  which  it  continued  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  West;  while  other  Alans,  too 
haughty  to  renounce  their  independence,  had  re- 
treated, some  into  Germany,  whence  we  shall  see 
them  afterwards  pass  into  Gaul;  others  into  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  where  they  preserve  their 
name  to  this  day.  The  Goths,  who  bordered  on 
the  Alans,  had  fertilised  by  their  labours  the  rich 
plains  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  and 
of  the  Black  Sea.  More  civilised  than  any  of 
the  kindred  Germanic  tribes,  they  began  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  social  sciences.  .  .  .  This 
comparativ.ely  fortunate  state  of  things  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Huns, 
— the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  that  savage  nation, 
which,  from  the  moment  it  crossed  the  Borys- 
thenes,  or  the  Dnieper,  began  to  burn  their  vil- 
lages and  their  crops;  to  m^sacre,  without  pity, 
men,  women,  and  children;  to  devastate  and  de- 
stroy whatever  came  within  the  reach  of  a  Scy- 
thian horseman.  .  .  .  The  great  Hermanric,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  would  not  have  abandoned  his  sceptre  to 
the  Huns  without  a  struggle;  but  at  this  very 
time  he  was  murdered  by  a  domestic  enemy.  The 
nations  he  had  subjugated  prepared  on  ever/  side 
for  rebellion.  The  Ostrogoths,  after  a  vam  re- 
sistance, broke  their  alliance  with  the  Visigoths; 
while  the  latter,  like  an  affrighted  flock  of  sheep, 
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trooping  together  from  all  parts  of  their  vast  ter- 
ritory to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  refused 
to  combat  those  superhuman  beings  by  whom 
they  were  pursued.  They  stretched  out  their 
supplicating  hands  to  the  Romans  on  the  other 
bank,  entreating  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  butchery  which  threatened 
them,  in  those  wilds  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace  which 
were  almost  valueless  to  the  empire."  Their 
prayer  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Valens,  on 
the  condition  that  they  surrender  their  arms  and 
that  the  sons  of  their  chief  men  be  given  as  hos- 
tages to  the  Romans.  The  great  Visigothic  nation 
was  then  (376)  transported  across  the  Danube 
to  the  MoEsian  shore — 200,000  warriors  in  num- 
ber, besides  children  and  women  and  slaves  in 
proportion.  But  the  Roman  officers  charged  with 
the  reception  of  the  Goths  were  so  busy  in  plun- 
dering the  goods  and  outraging  the  daughters  and 
wives  of  their  guests  that  they  neglected  to  se- 
cure the  arms  of  the  grim  warriors  of  the  migra- 
tion. Whence  great  calamities  ensued. — J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  ch.  3,  5. 
378  (Visigoths). — Defeat  and  destruction  of 
Valens. — When  the  Visigothic  nation  was  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  Danube,  376,  to  escape  from 
the  Huns,  and  was  admitted  into  Lower  Mcesia, 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  undone  that 
would  exasperate  and  make  enemies  of  these  un- 
welcome colonists.  Every  possible  extortion  and 
outrage  was  practised  upon  them.  To  buy  food, 
they  were  driven  to  part,  iirst,  with  their  slaves, 
then  with  their  household  goods,  and  fmally  with 
their  children,  whom  they  sold.  In  despair,  at 
last,  they  showed  signs  of  revolt,  and  the  fatuous 
Roman  commander  precipitated  it  by  a  murder- 
ous outrage  at  Marcianople  (modern  Shumla). 
In  a  battle  which  soon  followed  near  that  town, 
the  Romans  were  disastrously  beaten.  The  Visi- 
goths were  now  joined  by  a  large  body  of  Ostro- 
goths, who  passed  the  Danube  without  resistance, 
and  received  into  their  ranks,  moreover,  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Gothic  soldiers  who  had  long 
been  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  open 
country  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace  was  now  fully  ex- 
posed to  them  (the  fortified  cities  they  could 
not  reduce),  and  they  devastated  it  for  a  time 
without  restraint.  But  Valens,  the  emperor  in  the 
east,  and  Gratian  in  the  west,  exerted  themselves 
in  co-operation  to  gather  forces  against  them, 
and  for  two  years  there  was  a  doubtful  struggle 
carried  on.  The  most  serious  battle,  that  of 
The  Willows  (Ad  Salices),  fought  in  the  region 
now  called  the  Dobrudscha,  was  a  victory  to 
neither  side.  On  the  whole  the  Romans  ap- 
pear to  have  had  some  advantage  in  these  cam- 
paigns, and  to  have  narrowed  the  range  of  the 
Gothic  depredations.  But  the  host  of  the  bar- 
barians was  continually  increased  by  fresh  rein- 
forcements from  beyond  the  Danube.  .Even  their 
own  ferocious  enemies,  Huns  and  Alans,  were  per- 
mitted to  join  their  standard.  Yet,  in  face  of 
this  fact,  the  folly  and  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
Valens  led  him  to  stake  all  on  the  chances  of 
a  battle  which  he  made  haste  to  rush  into,  when 
he  learned  that  his  nephew  Gratian  was  marching 
to  his  assistance  from  the  west.  He  coveted  the 
sole  honors  of  a  victory ;  but  death  and  infamy 
for  himself  and  an  overwhelming  calamity  to  the 
empire  were  what  he  achieved.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Hadrianople,  on  the  oth  day  of 
August,  378.  Two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  per- 
ished on  the  awful  field,  and  the  body  of  the 
emperor  was  never  found. — T.  Hodgkin.  Italy  and 
her  invaders,  bk.  i,  ch.  i. — See  also  Rome;  Em- 
pire: 363-379- 


Ai^o  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  26. — H.  Bradley, 
Storv  of  the  Goths,  ch.  8. 

379-382. — Settlement  of  the  Goths  by  Theo- 
dosius, in  Mcesia  and  Thrace. — "The  forces  of 
the  East  were  nearly  annihilated  at  the  terrible 
battle  of  AdriSnople:  more  than  60,000  Roman 
soldiers  perished  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pursuit; 
and  the  time  was  long  past  when  such  a  loss  could 
have  been  easily  repaired  by  fresh  levies.  Never- 
theless, even  after  this  frightful  massacre,  the 
walls  of  Adrianople  still  opposed  an  unconquer- 
able resistance  to  the  barbarians.  Valour  may 
supply  the  place  of  military  science  in  the  open 
field,  but  civilised  nations  recover  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  art  of  war  in  the  attack  or  defence 
of  fortified  towns  .  .  .  The  Goths,  leaving 
Adrianople  in  their  rear,  advanced,  ravaging  all 
around  them,  to  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Con- 
stahtinople;  and,  after  some  unimportant  skir- 
mishes, returned  westward  through  Macedonia, 
Epirus  and  Dalmatia.  From  the  Danube  to  the 
Adriatic,  their  passage  was  marked  by  conflagra- 
tion and  blood.  Whilst  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire  sunk  under  these  calamities, 
the  Asiatic  provinces  took  a  horrible  vengeance 
on  the  authors  of  them."  The  Gothic  youths  who 
had  been  required  as  hostages  when  the  nation 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  those  who  were  after- 
wards sold  by  their  starving  parents,  were  now 
gathered  together  in  different  cities  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  massacred  in  cold  blood,  at  a  given 
signal,  on  the  same  day  and  hour.  By  this 
atrocious  act,  all  possible  reconciliation  with  the 
Goths  might  w-ell  seem  to  be  destroyed.  The 
prospect  was  discouraging  enough  to  the  new  em- 
peror who  now  ascended  the  vacant  throne  of 
Valens  (379). — the  soldier  Theodosius,  son  of 
Theodosius  who  delivered  Britain  from  the  Scots. 
Chosen  by  the  Emperor  Gratian  to  be  his  col- 
league and  Emperor  of  the  East,  Theodosius  un- 
dertook a  most  formidable  task.  "The  abandon- 
ment of  the  Danube  had  opened  the  entrance  of 
the  empire,  not  only  to  the  Goths,  but  to  all 
the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  .  .  .  The 
blood  of  the  young  Goths  which  had  been  shed 
in  Asia  was  daily  avenged  with  interest  over 
all  that  remained  of  Moesian,  Thrasian,  Dalmatian, 
or  Grecian  race.  It  was  more  particularly  during 
these  four  years  of  extermination  that  the  Goths 
acquired  the  fatal  celebrity  attached  to  their 
name,  which  is  still  that  of  the  destroyers  of 
civilisation.  Theodosius  began  by  strengthening 
the  fortified  cities,  recruiting  the  garrisons,  and 
exercising  his  soldiers  in  small  engagements  when- 
ever he  felt  assured  of  success ;  he  then  waited 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances;  he  sought  to 
divide  his  enemies  by  intrigue,  and,  above  all, 
strenuously  disavowed  the  rapacity  of  the  min- 
isters of  Valens,  or  the  cruelty  of  Julius;  he  took 
every  occasion  of  declaring  his  attachment  and 
esteem  for  the  Gothic  people,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  them  that  his  friendship  was 
sincere.  .  .  .  The  very  victories  of  the  Goths,  their 
pride,  their  intemperance,  at  length  impaired  their 
energy.  Fritigern,  who,  in  the  most  difficult  mo- 
ments, had  led  them  on  with  so  much  ability,  was 
dead;  the  jealousies  of  independent  tribes  were 
rekindled.  ...  It  was  by  a  series  of  treaties,  with 
as  many  independent  chieftains,  that  the  nation 
was  at  length  induced  to  lay  down  its  arms:  the 
last  of  these  treaties  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  October,  382.  It  restored  peace  to  the  Eastern 
eml^ire,  six  years  after  the  Goths  crossed  the 
Danube.  This  formidable  nation  was  thus  finally 
established    within    the    boundary    of    the    empire 
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of  the  East.  The  vast  regions  they  had  ravaged 
were  abandoned  to  them,  if  not  in  absolute  sov- 
ereignty, at  least  on  terms  little  at  variance  with 
their  independence.  The  Goths  settled  in  the 
bosom  of  the  empire  had  no  kings;  their  heredi- 
tary chiefs  were  consulted  under  the  name  of 
judges,  but  their  power  was  unchanged.  .  .  .  The 
Goths  gave  a  vague  sort  of  recognition  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  emperor;  but  they  sub- 
mitted neither  to  his  laws,  his  magistrates,  nor 
his  taxes.  They  engaged  to  maintain  40,000  men 
for  the  service  of  Theodosius;  but  they  were  to 
jemain  a  distinct  army.  ...  It  was,  probably, 
at  this  period  that  their  apostle,  bishop  Ulphilas, 
who  had  translated  the  Gospels  into  their  tongue, 
invented  the  Moeso-Gothic  character,  which  bears 
the  name  of  their  new  abode." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi.  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  ch.  5. — 
See  also  Barbarian  invasions:  4th  century. 

Also  in:   E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  26. 


apparently  south  of  what  is  now  termed  the 
Sulina  mouth  of  that  river." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  her  invaders,  bk.  i,  ch.  4. — "At  this  time 
I395]  Alaric,  partly  from  disgust  at  not  receiving 
all  the  preferment  which  he  expected,  and  partly 
in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  gov.ernmcnt  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  agree  to  his  terms,  quitted 
the  imperial  service  and  retired  towards  the  fron- 
tiers, where  he  assembled  a  force  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  him  to  act  independently  of  all  au- 
thority. Availing  himself  of  the  disputes  between 
the  ministers  of  the  two  emperors,  and  i)erhaps 
instigated  by  Rufinus  or  Stilicho  to  aid  their  in- 
trigues, he  established  himself  in  the  provinces 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  In  the  year  3C)<;  he 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople;  but  the 
movement  was  evidently  a  feint.  .  .  .  kl\.tr  this 
demonstration,  Alaric  marched  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  extended  his  ravages  into  Thes- 
saly.  .  .  .  When  the  Goth  found  the  northern 
provinces  exhausted,  he  resolved  to  invade  Greece 


ALARIC  THE  GOTH  AS  CONQUEROR  IN  ATHENS 
(From   painting   by   L.   Thiersch) 


395. — Alaric's      invasion      of      Greece. — "The 

death  of  Theodosius  [305]  threw  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Empire  into  the  hands  of 
Rufinus,  the  minister  of  Arcadius;  and  that  of 
the  Western  into  those  of  Stilicho,  the  guardian 
of  Honorius.  The  discordant  elements  which  com- 
posed the  Roman  empire  began  to  reveal  all  their 
incongruities  under  these  two  ministers.  '.  .  .  The 
two  ministers  hated  one  another  with  all  the 
violence  of  aspiring  ambition." — G.  Finlay,  Greece 
under  the  Romans,  ch.  2,  sect.  8. — "The  animosity 
existing  between  Stilicho  and  the  successive  min- 
isters of  the  Eastern  Emperor  (an  animosity 
which  docs  not  necessarily  imply  any  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  former)  was  one  most  potent  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire.  .  .  . 
Alaric  (the  all-ruler)  surnamed  Baltha  (the  bold) 
was  the  Visigothic  chieftain  whose  genius  taught 
him  the  means  of  turning  this  estrangement  be- 
tween the  two  Empires  to  the  best  account.  He 
was  probably  born  about  360.  His  birth-place 
was  the  island  Pence,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Danube. 


and  Peloponnesus,  which  had  long  enjoyed  pro- 
found tranquillity.  .  .  .  Thermopylae  was  left  un- 
guarded, and  Alaric  entered  Greece  without 
encountering  any  resistance.  The  ravages  com- 
mitted by  Alaric's  army  have  been  described  in 
fearful  terms;  villages  and  towns  were  burnt,  the 
men  were  murdered,  and  the  women  and  children 
carried  away  to  be  sold  as  slaves  by  the  Goths. 
.  .  .  The  walls  of  Thebes  had  been  rebuilt,  and 
it  was  in  such  a  state  of  defence  that  Alaric  could 
not  venture  to  besiege  it,  but  hurried  forward  to 
Athens.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  which  enabled  him  to 
enter  that  city  without  opposition.  .  .  .  Athens 
evidently  owed  its  good  treatment  to  the  condition 
of  its  population,  and  perhaps  to  the  strength 
of  its  walls,  which  imposed  some  respect  on  the 
Goths;  for  the  rest  of  Attica  did  not  escape  the 
usual  fate  of  the  districts  through  which  the 
barbarians  marched.  The  town  of  Eleusis,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Ceres,  were  plundered  and 
then    destroyed.  .  .  .  Alaric    marched    unopposed 
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into  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  in  a  short  time,  cap- 
tured almost  every  city  in  it  without  meeting 
with  any  resistance.  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta 
were  all  plundered  by  the  Goths."  Alaric  win- 
tered in  the  Peloponnesus;  in  the  following  spring 
he  was  attacked,  not  only  by  the  forces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  whose  subjects  he  had  outraged, 
but  by  Stilicho,  the  energetic  minister  of  the 
Roman  West.  Stilicho,  in  a  vigorous  campaign, 
drove  the  Goths  into  the  mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Elis  and  Arcadia ;  but  they  escaped  and 
reached  Epirus,  with  their  plunder  (see  Rome: 
Empire:  306-398).  "The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
Alaric  availed  himself  so  ably  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  court  of  Constantinople  viewed  the 
froceedings  of  Stilicho,  as  to  negotiate  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  service, 
and  that  he  really  entered  Epirus  as  a  general 
of  .\rcadius.  ...  He  obtained  the  appointment 
of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  forces  in 
Eastern  Illyricum,  which  he  held  for  four  years. 
During  this  time  he  prepared  his  troops  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  Western  Empire." — G.  Finlay, 
Greece  under  the  Romans,  ch.  2,  sect.  8. — "The 
birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory  of  his  past  exploits,  and 
the  confidence  in  his  future  designs,  insensibly 
united  the  body  of  the  nation  under  his  victorious 
standard;  and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
barbarian  chieftains,  the  Master-general  of  Illyri- 
cum was  elevated,  according  to  ancient  custom,  on 
a  shield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Visigoths." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fait  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  30. — See  also 
Athens:  395;  Barbarian  invasions:  395-408; 
Rome:  Empire:  394-395. 

400. — Failure  of  Gainas  at  Constantinople. — 
His  defeat  and  death.  See  Rome:  Empire:  400- 
518. 

400-403  (Visigoths). — Alaric's  first  invasion 
of  Italy. — After  Alaric  had  become  a  commissioned 
general  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  great  prasfecture  of 
Eastern  Illyricum,  he  "remained  quiet  for  three 
years,  arming  and  drilling  his  followers,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  bold  stroke 
for  a  wider  and  more  secure  dominion.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  400,  knowing  that  Stilicho 
was  absent  on  a  campaign  in  Gaul,  Alaric  en- 
tered Italy.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the 
Goths  ranged  almost  unresisted  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  emperor,  whose  court 
was  then  at  Milan,  made  preparations  for  taking 
refuge  in  Gaul;  and  the  walls  of  Rome  were  hur- 
riedly repaired  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  On 
the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year  402  (March  19), 
the  camp  of  Alaric,  near  Pollentia,  was  surprised 
by  Stilicho,  who  rightly  guessed  that  the  Goths 
would  be  engaged  in  worship,  and  would  not  im- 
agine their  Roman  fellow-Christians  less  observant 
of  the  sacred  day  than  themselves.  Though  un- 
prepared for  battle,  the  barbarians  made  a  des- 
perate stand,  but  at  last  they  were  beaten.  .  .  . 
Alaric  was  able  to  retreat  in  good  order,  and  he 
soon  after  crossed  the  Po  with  the  intention 
of  marching  against  Rome.  However,  his  troops 
began  to  desert  in  large  numbers,  and  he  had 
to  change  his  purpose.  In  the  first  place  he 
thought  of  invading  Gaul,  but  Stilicho  overtook 
him  and  defeated  him  heavily  at  Verona  [403]. 
Alaric  him.self  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse.  Stilicho,  however,  was  not 
very  anxious  for  the  destruction  of  Alaric,  as  he 
thought  he  might  some  day  find  him  a  convenient 
tool  in  his  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius 
[the  Emperor  of  the  East].  So  he  offered  Alaric 
a  handsome  bribe  to  go  away  from  Italy  [back  to 


Illyria]." — H.  Bradley,  Story  of  the  Goths,  ch.  10. 
— See  also  Rome:   Empire:  404-408. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders, 
bk.  I,  ch.  5. — E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  30. 

408-410  (Visigoths). — Alaric's  three  sieges 
and  sack  of  Rome. — His  death.  See  Rome: 
Empire:    408-410;    Barbarian  invasions:    408-410. 

410-419  (Visigoths). — Founding  of  the  king- 
dom of  Toulouse. — On  the  death  of  Alaric  (410), 
his  brother-in-law,  Ataulphus,  or  Atawulfs,  was 
chosen  king  by  the  wandering  Visigothic  nation, 
and  the  new  king  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty, 
of  peace  with  the  court  at  Ravenna.  As  the  re- 
sult of  it,  the  Goths  moved  northwards  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  412,  they  passed  out  of 
Italy  into  Gaul.  A  number  of  usurpers  had  risen 
in  the  western  provinces,  during  the  five  years 
since  407,  encouraged  by  the  disorders  of  the 
time,  and  Ataulphus  accepted  a  commission  from 
Honorius  to  put  them  down  and  to  restore  the 
imperial  authority  in  southern  Gaul.  The  com- 
mission was  faithfully  executed  in  one  of  its  parts; 
but  the  authority  which  the  Gothic  king  estab- 
lished was,  rather,  his  own,  than  that  of  the 
imperial  puppet  at  Ravenna.  Before  the  end  of 
413,  he  was  master  of  most  of  the  Gallic  region 
on  the  Mediterranean  (though  Marseilles  resisted 
him),  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic.  Then,  at 
Narbonne,  he  married  Galla  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorius,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  camp 
of  the  Goths  for  four  years,  but  who  was  gal- 
lantly wooed,  it  would  seem,  and  gently  and  truly 
won,  by  her  Gothic  lover.  Apparently  still  com- 
missioned by  the  Roman  emperor,  though  half  at 
war  with  him,  and  though  his  marriage  with 
Placidia  was  haughtily  forbidden  and  unrecog- 
nized, Ataulphus  next  carried  his  arms  into  Spain, 
already  ravaged  by  Vandals,  Alans  and  Suevic 
bands.  But  there  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  conquest,  by  assassination,  in  August,  415. 
The  Goths,  however,  pursued  their  career  under 
another  valiant  king,  Wallia,  who  conquered  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Africa ;  but  was  persuaded  to  give  up  both  con- 
quests and  prospects  to  Honorius,  in  exchange 
for  a  dominion  which  embraced  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  Gaul.  "His  victorious  Goths,  forty- 
three  years  after  they  had  passed  the  Danube, 
were  established,  according  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 
in  the  possession  of  the  second  Aquitaine,  a  mari- 
time province  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire, 
under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
Bordeaux.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged 
by  the  additional  gift  of  some  neighboring  dio- 
ceses ;  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  fixed  their  royal 
residence  at  Toulouse,  which  included  five  popu- 
lous quarters,  or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit 
of  its  walls.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  limits  contained  the 
territories  of  seven  cities — namely,"  tho.^e  of  Bor- 
deaux, Perigueux,  Angouleme,  Agen,  Saintes,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Toulouse.  Hence  the  district  obtained 
the  name  of  Septimania." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  31 
(with  note  by  Dr.  W.  Smith). — It  was  at  the 
end  of  the  year  418,  that  the  Goths  settled  them- 
selves in  their  new  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  The 
next  year,  Wallia  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Theodoric,  a  valorous  soldier  of  the  race  of  the 
Balthings,  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
history  of  the  next  thirty  years. — H.  Bradley, 
Story  of  the  Goths,  ch.  11-12. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders, 
V.  I,  bk.  I,  ch.  8. 

419-451  (Visigoths). — Kingdom  of  Toulouse. 
— "By    the    peace    which    their    king    Wallia    con- 
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■eluded  with  Honorius  (416)  after  the  restoration 
of  Placidia,  they  [the  Visigoths]  had  obtained 
legal  possession  of  the  district  called  Aquitania 
Secunda,  together  with  the  territory  round  Tou- 
louse, all  of  which  allotment  went  by  the  name 
of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  For  ten  years  (4ig- 
429)  there  had  been  firm  peace  between  Visigoths 
and  Romans;  then,  for  ten  years  more  (429-4,^9), 
fierce  and  almost  continued  war,  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  \'isigoths,  endeavouring  to  take  Aries  and 
Narbonne;  Aetius  and  his  subordinate  Litorius 
striving  to  take  the  Gothic  capital  of  Toulouse, 
and  all  but  succeeding.  And  in  these  wars  Aetius 
had  availed  himself  of  his  long-standing  friendship 
with  the  Huns  to  enlist  them  as  auxiliaries  against 
the  warriors  of  Theodoric,  dangerous  allies  who 
plundered  friends  and  enemies.  [See  also  Sicily: 
429-525.]  .  .  ,  For  the  last  twelve  years  (4,39-451) 
there  had  been  peace,  but  scarcely  friendship,  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  Ravenna  and  Toulouse." — 
T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  v.  2,  bk.  2, 
cli.  3. — As  the  successor  of  Wallia,  who  died  in 
419,  the  Visigoths  chose  Theoderic,  "who  seems  to 
have  been  a  Balthing,  though  not  related  either 
to  Wallia  or  to  Atawulf .  You  must  be  careful  not  to 
confound  this  Visigoth  Theoderic,  or  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  with  the  great  Theoderic  the  Amal- 
ing,  who  began  to  reign  over  the  Ostrogoths 
about  the  year  475.  Theoderic  the  V'isigoth 
was  not  such  a  great  man  as  his  namesake,  but 
he  must  have  been  both  a  brave  soldier  and 
an  able  ruler,  or  he  could  not  have  kept  the  af- 
fection and  obedience  of  his  people  for  thirty-two 
years.  His  great  object  was  to  extend  his  king- 
dom, which  was  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the 
Franks,  .  .  .  and  on  the  west  by  another  people 
of  German  invaders,  the  Burgunds;  while  the  Ro- 
man Empire  still  kept  possession  of  some  rich 
cities,  such  as  Aries  and  Narbonne  [the  first  named 
of  which  Theoderic  besieged  unsuccessfully  in  425, 
the  last  named  in  437],  which  were  temptingly 
close  to  the  Gothic  boundary  on  the  south.  .  .  . 
In  the  year  450  the  Visigoths  and  the  Romans 
were  drawn  more  closely  together  by  the  approach 
of  a  great  common  danger.  .  .  .  The  Huns  .  .  . 
had,  under  their  famous  king,  Attila,  moved  west- 
ward, and  were  threatening  to  over-run  both  Gaul 
and  Italy."— H.  Bradley,  Story  of  the  Goths,  ch. 
12. — See  also  Huns:  451. 

451    (Ostrogoths    and    Visigoths). — Battle    of 
Chalons.     See  Huns:    451. 

453  (Ostrogoths). — Breaking  the  yoke  of  the 
Huns.     See  Huns:    453. 

453-484  (Visigoths).  — Extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Toulouse. — "The  Visigoths  were  gov- 
erned from  453  to  466  by  Theodoric  the  Second, 
son  of  Theodoric  the  First,  and  grandson  of  Alaric. 
.  .  .  The  reign  of  Theodoric  was  distinguished  by 
conquests.  On  the  one  hand  he  drove  the  Suevi-  1 
ans  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  Gallicia.  ...  On 
the  other  hand,  in  462,  he  rendered  himself  master 
of  the  town  of  Narbon,  which  was  delivered  up 
to  him  by  its  count ;  he  also  carried  his  arms 
towards  the  Loire:  but  his  brother  Frederic,  whom 
he  had  charged  with  the  conquest  of  the  Armorici, 
and  who  had  taken  possession  of  Chinon,  was 
killed  in  463  near  Orleans,  in  a  battle  which  he 
gave  to  Count  /Egidius.  Theodoric  finally  ex- 
tended the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths  to  the 
Rhone ;  he  even  attacked  Aries  and  Marseille,  but 
he  could  not  subjugate  them.  After  a  glorious 
reign  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  killed  in  the  month 
of  August,  466,  by  his  brother  Euric,  by  whom 
he  was  succeeded.  .  .  .  Euric  .  .  .  attacked,  in 
473,  the  province  of  Auvergne.  ...  He  conquered 
it  in  475   and  caused  his   possession   of  it  to  be 


confirmed  by  the  emperor  Nepos.  He  had  at  that 
period  acquired  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone  as  fron- 
tiers; in  Spain  he  subjected  the  whole  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Taragon.  ...  He  afterwards  conquered 
Provence,  and  was  acknowledged  a  sovereign  in 
Aries  and  at  Marseille,  towards  the  year  480.  No 
prince,  whether  civilized  or  barbarian,  was  at  that 
period  so  much  feared  as  Euric;  and.  had  he  lived 
longer,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  the 
Visigoths,  and  not  to  the  Franks,  that  the  honor 
would  have  belonged  of  reconstituting  the  Gallic 
provinces;  but  he  died  at  Aries  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  484,  leaving  an  only  son  of  tender 
age,  who  was  crowned  under  the  name  of  Alaric 
the  Second." — J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  French  un- 
der the  Merovingians  (tr.  by  Bellingham),  ch.  4. 

473-474  (Ostrogoths). — Invasions  of  Italy  and 
Gaul. — "The  Ostrogothic  brother-kings,  who 
served  under  .Attila  at  the  battle  in  Champagne,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Hunnish  Empire  obtained 
for  themselves  a  goodly  settlement  in  Pannonia, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Danube.  For  near 
twenty  years  they  had  been  engaged  in  desultory 
hostilities  with  their  barbarian  neighbours,  with 
Sueves  and  Rugians  on  the  north,  with  Huns  and 
Sarmatians  on  the  south.  Now,  as  their  country- 
man, Jornandes,  tells  us  with  admirable  frank- 
ness, 'the  spoils  of  these  neighbouring  nations 
were  dwindling,  and  food  and  clothing  began  to 
fail  the  Goths.'  .  .  .  They  clustered  round  their 
kings,  and  clamoured  to  be  led  forth  to  war — 
whither  they  cared  not,  but  war  must  be.  Theo- 
demir,  the  elder  king,  took  counsel  with  his  brother 
Widemir,  and  they  resolved  to  commence  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Roman  Empire.  Theodemir,  as 
the  more  powerful  chieftain,  was  to  attack  the 
stronger  Empire  of  the  East;  Widemir,  with  his 
weaker  forces,  was  to  enter  Italy.  He  did  so, 
but,  like  so  many  of  the  northern  conquerors,  he 
soon  found  a  grave  in  the  beautiful  but  deathly 
land.  His  son.  the  younger  Widemir,  succeeded 
to  his  designs  of  conquest,  but  Glycerins  [Roman 
emperor,  for  the  moment]  approached  him  with 
presents  and  smooth  words,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  suggest  that  he  should  transfer  his  arms  to 
Gaul,  which  was  still  in  theory,  and  partially  in 
fact,  a  province  of  the  Empire.  The  sturdy  bands 
of  Widemir's  Ostrogoths  descended  accordingly 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire; 
they  speedily  renewed  the  ancient  alliance  with 
the  Visigothic  members  of  their  scattered  nation- 
ality, and  helped  to  ruin  yet  more  utterly  the  al- 
ready desperate  cause  of  Gallo-Roman  freedom." 
— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  v.  2,  bk.  3, 
ch.  7. 

473-488  (Ostrogoths). — Rise  of  Theodoric— 
The  greater  mass  of  the  Ostrogoth  nation  who 
followed  Theodemir  (or  Theudcmer)  the  elder  of 
the  royal  brothers,  into  the  territories  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  were  rapidly  successful  in  their  ad- 
ventures. The  Court  at  Constantinople  made  little 
attempt  to  oppose  them  with  arms,  but  bribed 
them  to  peace  by  gifts  of  money  and  a  large 
cession  of  territory  in  Macedonia,  ".\mongst  the 
cities  which  were  abandoned  to  them  was  Pella, 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Just  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  (in  the 
year  474)  Theudemer  died,  and  his  son  Theoderic, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  began  his  long  and 
glorious  reign  as  king  of  the  Ostrogoths."  Theo- 
doric had  been  reared  in  the  imperial  court  at 
Constantinople,  from  his  eighth  to  his  eighteenth 
year,  his  father  having  pledged  him  to  the  em- 
peror as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty 
of  peace.  He  understood,  therefore,  the  corrupt 
politics    of    the    empire    and    its    weakness,    and 
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he  made  the  most  of  his  knowledge.  Sometimes  at 
peace  with  the  reigning  powers  and  sometimes  at 
war;  sometimes  ravaging  the  country  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  impregnable  capital,  and  sometimes 
settled  quietly  on  lands  along  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Danube  which  he  had  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  Macedonian  tract;  sometimes  in  league 
and  sometimes  in  furious  rivalry  with  another 
Gothic  chieftain  and  adventurer,  called  Theodoric 
Strabo,  whose  origin  and  whose  power  are  some- 
what of  a  mystery — the  seriousness  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  of  the  position  and  the  strength  of  Theo- 
doric and  his  Ostrogoths  went  on  developing  until 
the  year  488.  That  year,  the  statesmen  at  Con- 
stantinople  were    illuminated    by    an   idea.     They 


Euric  had  been  endowed  with  genius  and  energy 
equal  to  his,  it  is  possible  that  the  Visigoths 
might  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
Western  world.  But  there  was  in  the  kingdom  one 
fatal  element  of  weakness,  which  perhaps  not  even 
a  succession  of  rulers  like  Euric  could  have  long 
prevented  from  working  the  destruction  of  the 
State.  The  Visigoth  kings  were  Arians;  the  great 
mass  of  their  subjects  in  Gaul  were  Catholics, 
and  the  hatred  between  religious  parties  was  so 
great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  sovereign 
to  win  the  attachment  of  subjects  who  regarded 
him  as  a  heretic."  After  406,  when  Clovis,  the 
king  of  the  Franks,  renounced  his  heathenism,  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  and  was  baptized  by  a  Cath- 


TOMB  OF  THEODORIC  THE  GREAT  NEAR  RAVENNA 
As  originally  constructed  by   Theodorics'   daughter  in   530 


proposed  to  Theodoric  to  migrate  with  his  nation 
into  Italy  and  to  conquer  a  kingdom  there.  The 
Emperor  Zeno,  to  whom  the  Roman  senate  had 
surrendered  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  into  whose  hands  the  barbarian 
who  extinguished  it,  Odoacer,  or  Odovacar,  had 
delivered  the  purple  robes — the  Emperor  Zeno,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  imperial  function,  authorized 
the  conquest  to  be  made.  Theodoric  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  a  commission  so  scrupulously  legal. 
— H.  Bradlev,  Storv  of  the  Goths,  ch.   i4-i.<;. 

488-526  (Ostrogoths). — The  kingdom  of  Theo- 
doric in  Italy.  See  Rome;  Medieval  city;  488- 
526. 

493-525  (Ostrogoths). — Theodoric  in  German 
legend.     See  Veroxa:   493-.'52S. 

507-509  (Visigoths). — Kingdom  of  Toulouse 
overthrown  by  the  Franks. — "If  the  successors  of 


olic  bishop,  the  Catholics  of  Southern  Gaul  began 
almost  openly  to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of 
their  country.  In  the  year  507  he  responded  to 
the  invitation,  and  declared  war  against  the  Visi- 
goths, giving  simply  as  his  ground  of  war  that 
it  grieved  him  to  see  the  fairest  part  of  Gaul  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arians.  "The  rapidity  of  Clovis's 
advance  was  something  quite  unexpected  by  the 
Visigoths.  Alaric  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  avoid  a  battle  until  the  arrival  of  Theo- 
doric's  Ostrogoths  [from  his  great  kinsman  in 
Italy]  and  wished  to  retreat,"  but  the  opinion  of 
his  officers  forced  him  to  make  a  stand.  "He 
drew  up  his  army  on  'the  field  of  Voclad'  (the 
name  still  survives  as  Vouille  or  Vougle),  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clain,  a  few  miles  south  of  Poitiers, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  Franks. 
The    battle   which    followed   decided    the    fate    of 
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Gaul.  The  Visigoths  were  totally  defeated,  and 
their  king  was  killed.  Alaric's  son,  Amalaric,  a 
child  five  years  of  age,  was  carried  across  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  During  the  next  two  years 
Clovis  conquered  with  very  little  resistance,  al- 
most all  the  Gaulish  dominions  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  added  them  to  his  own.  The  'Kingdom  of 
Toulouse'  was  no  more.  .  .  .  But  Clovis  was  not 
allowed  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  thoroughly  de- 
stroying their  [the  Visigothic]  power,  for  the  great 
Theoderic  of  Italy  took  up  the  cause  of  his  grand- 
son Amalaric.  The  final  result  of  many  struggles 
between  Theoderic  and  the  Franks  was  that  the 
Visigoths  were  allowed  to  remain  masters  of 
Spain,  and  of  a  strip,  of  sea-coast  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  .  .  .  This  diminished  king- 
dom .  .  .  lasted  just  200  years." — H.  Bradley, 
Story  oj  the  Goths,  ch.  12. — See  also  Arles:  508- 
510. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin.  Itah  and  her  invaders, 
bk.  4,  ch.  p.— W.  C.  Perry,  Franks,  ch.  2.— E.  Gib- 
bon, History  oj  the  decline  and  jail  oj  Ike  Roman 
empire,  ch.  38. 

507-711  (Visigoths). — Kingdom  in  Spain. — 
The  conquests  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  re- 
duced the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  a  small  strip  of  Roman 
Narbonensis,  along  the  gulf  of  Lyons;  but  most  of 
Spain  had  come  under  their  rule  at  that  time  and 
remained  so.  Amalaric,  son  of  Alaric  II  (and 
grandson,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  the  great  Ostro- 
gothic  king.  Theodoric,  who  ruled  both  Gothic 
kingdoms  during  the  minority  of  Amalaric), 
reigned  after  the  death  of  Theodoric  until  531, 
when  he  was  murdered.  He  had  made  Narbonije 
his  capital,  until  he  was  "driven  from  it,  in  a 
war  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis.  It  was  re- 
covered; but  the  seat  of  government  became  fixed 
at  Toledo.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the 
Franks  invaded  Spain  (S43)i  but  were  beaten  back 
from  the  walls  of  Caesaraugusta  (modern  Sara- 
gossa),  and  retreated  with  difficulty  and  disaster. 
The  Visigoths  were  now  able  to  hold  their  ground 
against  the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  and  the  limits  of 
their  kingdom  underwent  little  subsequent  change, 
until  the  coming  of  the  Moors.  "The  Gothic 
kings,  in  spite  of  bloody  changes  and  fierce  op- 
position from  their  nobility,  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying themselves  with  the  land  and  the  people 
whom  they  had  conquered.  They  guided  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country  with  a  distinct  purpose  and 
vigorous  hand.  By  Leovigild  (572-586)  the  power 
of  the  rebellious  nobility  was  broken,  and  the  in- 
dependence and  name  of  the  Sueves  of  Gallicia 
extinguished.  The  still  more  dangerous  religious 
conflict  between  the  Catholic  population  and  the 
inherited  Arianism  of  the  Goths  was  put  down, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  his  son,  Hermini- 
gild,  who  had  married  a  Frank  and  Catholic  prin- 
cess, and  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholics.  But  Leovigild  was  the  last  Arian  king. 
This  cause  of  dissension  was  taken  a\Vay  by  his 
son  Reccared  (568-601),  who  solemnly  abandoned 
Arianism,  and  embraced  with  zeal  the  popular 
Catholic  creed.  He  was  followed  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  .\rian  subjects,  but  the  change  through- 
out the  land  was  not  accomplished  without  some 
fierce  resistance.  It  led  among  other  things  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  Gothic  language,  and  of 
all  that  recalled  the  Arian  days,  and  to  the  de- 
struction in  Spain  of  what  there  was  of  Gothic 
literature,  such  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Arianism.  But  it 
determined  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Gothic  and 
Latin  population.  After  Reccared,  two  marked 
features  of  the  later  Spanish  character  began  to 


show  themselves.  One  was  the  great  piominence 
in  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  element.  The 
Spanish  kings  sought  in  the  clergy  a  counterpoise 
to  their  turbulent  nobility.  The  great  church 
councils  of  Toledo  became  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  nation;  the  bishops  in  them  took 
precedence  of  the  nobles;  laws  were  niadc  there 
as  well  as  canons;  and  seventeen  of  these  councils 
are  recorded  between  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  the  encl  of  the  seventh.  The  other 
feature  was  that  stern  and  systematic  intolerance 
which  became  characteristic  of  Spain.  Under  SLse- 
but  (612-620),  took  place  the  first  expulsion  of 
the  Jews.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  realm  of  Spain  was  the 
most  flourishing  and  the  most  advanced  of  the 
new  Teutonic  kingdoms.  .  .  .  But  however  the 
Goths  in  Spain  might  have  worked  out  their  po- 
litical career,  their  course  was  rudely  arrested. 
.  .  .  While  the  Goths  had  been  settling  their  laws, 
while  their  kings  had  been  marshalling  their  court 
after  the  order  of  Byzantium,  the  Saracens  had 
been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer." — R.  W.  Church, 
Beginning   oj  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  H.  Bradley,  Story  oj  the  Goths,  ch. 
2Q-35- — S.  A.  Dunham,  History  oj  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, bk.  2. — H.  Coppee,  Conquest  oj  Spain  by 
the  .4rab-Moors,  bk.  2. 

535-553  (Ostrogoths).— Fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Theodoric. — Recovery  of  Italy  by  Justinian. 
See  Rome:  Medieval  city:  535-553;  Barbarun  in- 
vasions:  527-553- 

553  (Ostrogoths). — Disappearance  from  His- 
tory.— "Totila  and  Teia,  last  of  the  race  of  Ostro- 
goth kings,  fell  as  became  their  heroic  blood, 
sword  in  hand,  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Then 
occurred  a  singular  phenomenon, — the  annihila- 
tion and  disappearance  of  a  great  and  powerful 
people  from  the  world's  history.  ...  A  great  peo- 
ple, which  had  organized  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment, and  sent  200,000  fighting-men  into  the  field 
of  battle,  is  annihilated  and  forgotten.  .\  wretched 
remnant,  transported  by  Narses  to  Constantinople, 
were  soon  absorbed  in  the  miserable  proletariat 
of  a  metropolitan  city.  The  rest  fell  by  the  sword, 
or  were  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  mixed 
population  of  the  peninsula.  The  Visigoth  king- 
dom in  Gaul  and  Spain,  which  had  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  glories  of  the  great  Theodoric, 
emerges  into  independent  renown,  and  takes  up  the 
traditions  of  the  Gothic  name.  In  the  annab  of 
Europe,  the  Ostrogoth  is  heard  of  no  more." — 
J.  G.  Sheppard,  Fall  oj  Rome,  led.  6. 

711-713  (Visigoths). — Fall  of  the  kingdom  in 
Spain.     See  Spain:   711-713. 

GOTINI.     See   Gothini. 

"GOTT  STRAFE  ENGLAND"  (God  punish 
England),  popular  expression  among  Germans  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  England's  entry  into  the 
conflict   aroused  especial   resentment. 

GOTTINGEN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Univer- 
sities AND  colleges:    i6q4-iQo6. 

GOTTSCHED,  Johann  Christoph  (1700- 
1766),  noted  German  author  and  critic.  See  Ger- 
man  literature:    1600- i 750. 

GOUBET  SUBMARINE.  See  Submarines: 
1877-1800. 

COUGH,  Sir  Hubert  de  la  Peer  (1870-  ), 
British  general.  Served  in  Boer  War,  i8oq-iqo2; 
commanded  the  3rd  cavalry  brigade  at  the  Cur- 
ragh,  precipitating  a  political  crisis ;  served  in  the 
World  War  until  March,  iqi8,  when  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  command  because  of  a  disastrous 
defeat.  See  World  War:  1014:  I.  Western  front: 
o;  k,  2;  1916:  11.  Western  front:  d,  5;  d,  7;  d,  9; 
d,  12;  1917:  II.  Western  front;  d,  8;  1918:  II. 
Western  front:  a,  1;  c,  2;  c,  31. 
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GOUGH,  Hugh,  1st  Viscount  (1779-1869), 
British  field  marshal.  Commander-in-chief  in 
China,  1840-1842;  served  in  the  Sikh  War  in  India, 
1843-1S4Q.     See  India:   1845-1849. 

GOULBURN,  Henry  (1784-1856),  English 
statesman.  Appointed  undersecretary  for  war  and 
the  colonies,  1812;  peace  commissioner  at  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  1814;  privy  councillor,  1821;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  1828  and  1841 ;  home  sec- 
retary, 1835.  See  U.  S.  A.:  .1814  (December): 
Treaty   of  peace,  etc. 

GOULD,  Jay  (1836-1892),  American  capitalist. 
Elected  president  of  Erie  Railroad,  1868;  also  iden- 
tified with  the  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific, 
Wabash,  the  Texas  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and 
Northern,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  rail- 
roads, and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.    See  Money  and  banking:    Modern:    i86g. 

GOUNARIS,  Demetrios  (1866-1922),  Greek 
statesman.  Premier  of  Greece,  1915  and  1920; 
executed  November  28,  1922.  See  Greece:  191S 
(February-June);  (June-Novernber)  ;  1920-1921; 
1922  (November-December). 

GOUNOD,  Charles  Fransois  (1818-1893), 
French  composer.  Studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory with  Reicha,  Halevy,  Lesueur,  and  Paer;  won 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  1839;  appointed  organist 
and  choir-master,  Missions  Etrangeres,  Paris, 
1844;  produced  his  first  opera,  "Sapho,"  1851; 
operatic  masterpiece,  "Faust,"  1859;  "Romeo  et 
Juliette,"  1S67;  the  famous  St.  Cecilia  mass,  1882; 
the  oratorio  "Redemption,"  1882 ;  and  "Mors  et 
Vita,"   1S8S.     See  Music:   Modern:    1830-1921. 

GOURAUD,  Henri  Joseph  Eugene  (1867-  ), 
French  general.  Served  in  the  World  War;  1918, 
stoutly  resisted  the  last  German  offensive  and  in 
the  Allied  counter-offensive  led  an  army  through 
Champagne  on  the  left  of  the  American  Mcuse- 
Argonne  operation;  high  commissioner  in  Syria 
and  commander-in-chief  in  the  Levant,  1919.  See 
Syria:  1908-1921;  World  War:  1915:  VI.  Tur- 
key: a,  4,  xvi;  1918:  II.  Western  front:  g,  12; 
g,  14;  m;  x,  1. 

GOURGUES,  Dominique  de  (c.  15.30-1593), 
French  leader  of  an  expedition  against  Spaniards 
in  Florida,  1567-1568.     See  Florida:   1567-1568. 

GOURKO,  Basil,  Russian  general.  Chief  of 
Russian  Imperial  General  Staff,  November,  1916- 
March,  1917;  commander-in-chief  of  Western 
Armies,  March-June,  1917,  when  he  was  dismissed 
by  Kerensky. 

GOURNIA,  town  in  eastern  Crete,  situated 
about  60  miles  east  of  Candia.  It  was,  in  ancient 
times,  an  important  center  of  Minoan  civilization. 
See  .5igean  civilizahon:  Excavations  and  an- 
tiquities:   Cretan   area. 

GOUVION  SAINT-CYR,  Laurent,  Marquis 
de  (1764-1830),  French  marshal.  He  took  part  in 
the  Napoleonic  campaigns  and  later  under  the 
Bourbons  held  cabinet  offices.  Of  considerable 
military  ability,  he  lacked  sufficient  energy  to  be 
a   reallv   great   commander. 

GOUZEAUCOURT,  town  in  France,  southwest 
of  Cambrai.  It  was  captured  by  the  Germans  in 
191 7  but  retaken  by  the  Allies  in  the  following 
year.  See  World  War:  1917:  I.  Summary:  b,  11; 
II.  Western  front:  g,  12;  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
o,  1. 

GOVERNMENT:  Definition.— "To  define  the 
term  government  broadly,  ...  it  might  be  said  to  be 
the  sum  total  of  those  organizations  that  exercise 
or  may  exercise  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state. 
Since  all  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state  may 
be  exercised  through  the  following  departments, 
singly  or  collectively,  the  government  may  be 
thus  tabulated:     i.  The  legal  sovereign,  maker  of 


fundamental  law;  2.  The  lawmaking  department, 
making  statutes;  3.  The  executive,  from  which 
is  differentiating  the  4.  Administrative;  5.  The 
judicial  system,  from  which  is  separating  (in  the 
United  States)  6.  A  special  court  for  the  authori- 
tative interpretation  of  the  written  constitution. 
7.  The  electorate,  which  is  steadily  increasing  its 
powers  at  the  expense  of  the  three  historic  de- 
partments of  government.  Doubtless  for  many 
ye^rs  to  come  text-books  and  theorists  will  con- 
tinue to  discuss  the  threefold  division  of  govern- 
mental organization,  but  in  this  age  of  govern- 
mental differentiation  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
get  a  clear  understanding  of  government  unless 
one  considers  the  electorate  as  a  fourth  depart- 
ment. Furthermore,  much  more  exactness  in  the- 
orizing would  be  attained  by  separating,  men- 
tally at  least,  the  legal  sovereign  from  the  other 
departments  of  government.  The  differentiation 
of  administration  from  the  executive  is  almost  an 
accomplished  fact  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  remaining  specialization  is  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  deserves  special 
attention  because  of  its  political  importance,  for 
if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Federal  department 
ultimately  devotes  itself  only  to  final  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  the  political  party  af- 
filiations of  the  members  of  its  bench  will  become 
a  matter  of  increasing  concern." — J.  Q.  Dealey, 
State    and   government,    pp.    172-174. 

See  FEDER.iL  government;  State  government; 
Mu^^c^PAL  government  ;  Commission  govern- 
ment; City  manager  plan;  Aristocracy;  Bi- 
ciameral  system  ;  Bill  of  Rights  ;  Cabinet  ; 
Constitutions;  Courts;  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  Grand  Remonstrance;  Instrument  of 
Government  ;  Magna  Carta  ;  Parliament,  Eng- 
lish; Petition  of  Right;  Privy  Council;  Su- 
PLEME  Coukt;  also  under  names  of  countries, 
laws,  etc.,  e.g.  England;  Administrative  law. 

GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE.  See  Insur- 
ance:   Government   insurance;    Social   insurance. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  ACT  (1919). 
See  India:    1018-1920;   1921. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND  ACT. 
See  Ireland:    1021    (Mav-June). 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  AND 
CONTROL:  Of  liquor.  See  Liquor  problem: 
Canada:  1921;  England:  1908;  1914-1918;  Russia; 
United  States:   1913-1910. 

Of  railroads.  See  Railroads:  1823-1905;  1832- 
1905;  1S37-1908;  1894;  1910-1920;  1917-1919; 
1920:  Esch-Cummins  Act;  Argentina:  Railroads; 
China:    1020:   Growth  of  the  railway  system. 

Of  telegraphs  and  telephones.  See  Tele- 
graphs AND  TELEPHONES. 

GOVERNMENT  RIGHTS  TO  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY.     See  Eminent  dom.mn:   Definition. 

GOVERNOR:  Method  of  election.— Powers. 
— Terms  and  salaries  in  various  states  of  the 
United  States. — Colonial  governors.  See  St.we 
government:  1776-1800;  1800-1850;  1850-1921; 
1890-1921;  1921;  Virginia:  1918;  Colonization: 
French. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL:  In  British  col- 
onies. See  .\usTRAHA,  Constitution  of;  Canada, 
Constitution  of:    1S67;   India:    191S-1020. 

GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE.— The  first 
conference  of  Governors  was  held  May  13  to  15, 
1908,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  The 
conference  was  called  by  President  Roosevelt  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  (See  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources: United  States:  1907-1910.)  The  second 
conference  was  held  at  Washington  in  January, 
igio.     At  that  meeting,  which  was  most  informal, 
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it  was  decided  to  hold  annual  conferences  there- 
after, the  next  to  be  in  Frankfort  and  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  general  object  of  the  Governors' 
conference  is  "to  secure  the  general  national  wel- 
fare by  uniformity  of  State  legislation  upon  sub- 
jects having  general  national  interest  whifh  are 
not  by  the  Constitutioa  entrusted  to  Congress 
and  the  central  Government.  .  .  .  There  are  mat- 
ters in  which  the  States  have  a  common  interest, 
which  can  best  be  regulated  by  the  States  them- 
selves, and  in  which  fairness  and  justice  he- 
tween  States  and  individuals  suggest,  and  even 
demand,  practically  identical  statutory  regula- 
tions."— Proceedings  of  the  third  meeting  oj  the 
governors  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  ig:o,  pp. 
4,  13. — Among  the  matters  which  came  under  dis- 
cussion at  Louisville  and  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
Nov.  29,  30,  Dec.  I,  1910,  were  the  following:  au- 
tomobile reciprocity  laws,  conservation,  direct  pri- 
maries, employers'  liability  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation, income  ta.x  amendment,  and  woman 
suffrage.  An  .address  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  then 
Governor-elect  of  New  Jersey,  dealt  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Governors'  conference.  A  portion 
of  his  address  follows:  "The  thing  we  are  here 
trying  to  do  is  to  co-ordinate  and  form  some 
of  these  otherwise  vagrant  forces.  It  is  an  extra- 
constitutional  enterprise,  but  natural,  spontaneous, 
imperative,  perhaps  creative.  If  it  is  not  consti- 
tutional in  kind,  according  to  the  strict  uses  of 
that  v/ord  in  America,  it  is  at  least  institutional. 
If  these  conferences  become  fixed  annual  events, 
planned  for  and  carried  forward  from  year  to 
year  as  an  habitual  means  of  working  towards 
common  ends  of  counsel  and  co-operation,  this 
council  will  at  least  become  an  institution.  I  do 
not  know  how  better  to  define  an  institution  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  an  habitual  and  systematic 
way  of  doing  something  which  calls  for  co-opera- 
tion and  a  certain  union  in  action.  If  it  grows 
into  a  dignified  and  permanent  institution,  it  will 
be  because  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  supply 
some  vital  means  of  co-operation  in  matters  which 
lie  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Federal  Government, 
matters  which  the  States  must  regulate  but  which 
they  find  it  to  their  interest,  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  regulate  according 
to  common  principles  and  a  very  careful  adapta- 
tion to  conditions  which  no  one  State  can  control 
— matters  in  regard  to  which  they  ought  to  act, 
not  necessarily  alike,  but  with  a  careful  regard  to 
imperative  consideration  of  general  policy  which 
can  be  differently  applied  but  cannot  safely  or 
wisely  be  differently  conceived.  In  brief,  we  are 
setting  up,  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, a  new  instrument  of  political  hfe,  national 
in  its  character,  scope,  and  intention;  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  legislation,  but  of  opinion,  exercising 
the  authority  of  influence,  not  of  law." — Proceed- 
ings of  the  third  meeting  of  the  governors  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  1910,  pp.  43-44. — "Sep- 
tember 12,  iQii,  the  fourth  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors was  called  to  order  at  the  New  Mon- 
mouth Hotel,  Spring  Lake  Beach  [New  Jer- 
sey], ...  by  Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey." — 
Proceedings  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  states  of  the  Union. — Thirty  govern- 
ors were  present.  Governor  Norris,  of  Montana, 
began  the  discussion  with  a  paper  on  "Strengthen- 
ing the  Power  of  the  Executive."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  chief  executive  of  Alabama,  who 
addressed  the  conference  on  the  same  subject.  Em- 
ployers' liability  and  woman  suffrage  were  again 
discussed,  the  latter  subject  being  granted  thirty 
minutes,  as  against  three  minutes  at  the  meeting 
two  years  before.    "The  Right  of  the  State  to  fix 


intra-state  traffic  rales"  was  discussed  by  Govern- 
ors Hadley  and  Aldrich.  Convict  labor,  the  in- 
heritance tax,  blue  sky  laws,  and  state  control 
of  public  utilities  were  other  important  topics. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1Q12.  The  sub- 
jects under  discussion  included  uniformity  of  di- 
vorce laws,  primary  system,  simphfications  of 
laws,  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  convicts, 
equitable  systems  of  taxation  of  property.  "A 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring suitable  legislation  to  introduce  into  the 
States  a  system  of  co-operative  rural  credits  and 
land  mortgage  banks,  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  so  successfully  operated  in  Europe.  The 
sixth  Conference  of  Governors  was  called  to  order 
at  .  .  .  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  [on  August  26, 
1913]  by  Governor  McGovern  of  Wisconsin." 
Governor  McGovern  said:  "This  is  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Governors'  Conference  and  the  first 
session  since  it  was  permanently  organized.  Al- 
though it  is  still  a  very  young  governmental  in- 
stitution, it  has  already  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  benefit  to  its  members,  of  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  the  states  from  which  they 
come,  and  of  real  good  to  the  entire  country.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  permanent  officers,  such  as  president 
or  vice-president,  but  instead,  a  member  of  the 
Conference  presides  at  each  half-day's  session.  The 
Executive  Committee,  .  .  .  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  Conference,  has  this  matter  in  charge." — 
Governors'  conference.  Proceedings,  1913,  p.  17. — 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  questions  of  the  day 
that  affected  the  West.  Rural  credit,  a  state  de- 
partment of  efficiency  and  economy,  state  assump- 
tion of  nomination  and  election  expenses,  dis- 
trust of  states'  legislatures,  control  of  public 
utilities,  initiative  and  referendum,  blue  sky  laws, 
national  highways,  etc.,  were  topics  of  discussion 
at  this  meeting.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  The  seventh 
conference  heard  a  report  from  its  committee 
on  rural  credits.  It  listened  to  discussions  of 
state  control  of  natural  resources,  safety  and 
sanitation  laws,  extradition,  laws  relating  to  for- 
eign corporations,  and  the  question  of  submis- 
sion of  the  governors'  recommendations  in  bill 
form.  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Library  in  Wisconsin,  spoke  on  the  work 
of  his  department.  "Twenty-six  States  of  the 
Union  were  represented  by  their  chief  executives 
at  the  Conference  of  Governors  in  Boston,  August 
24-27,  [1915]  and  eleven  former  Governors  came 
too,  while  three  members  of  President  Wilson's 
Cabinet  dropped  in  more  or  less  informally,  but 
always  appositely,  during  the  sessions,  which  we're 
held  in  the  historic  State  House.  This  [was]  the 
eighth  meeting  of  the  'House  of  Governors,'  and 
the  value  of  the  Conference  was  never  more 
striking  than  in  this  troublous  year.  ...  In  the 
first  session,  when  'Governor's  initiative,'  the  short 
ballot,  and  the  co-operation  of  Governors  in 
preparing  State  budgets  were  the  subjects  of  the 
papers  read,  the  discussion  was  lively.  .  .  .  The  in- 
terest centered  almost  entirely  on  two  .  .  .  topics 
— the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  .  .  .  and 
the  necessity  of  military  preparedness.  .  .  .  Almost 
every  Governor  spoke,  and  every  speech  was  in 
favor  of  adequate  preparedness.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing telegram  was  sent  to  President  Wilson:  The 
Governors  of  the  several  commonwealths,  ...  in 
conference  assembled,  desire  to  tender  to  you  an 
expression  of  their  confidence  and  support  in  this 
hour  of  deep  international  concern,  and  to  assure 
you   of  their  readiness  to   follow  your  leadership 
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in  all  matters  which  you  may  deem  best  to  pro- 
mote the  honor  and  maintain  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation." — Outlook,  Sept.  8,  1915,  pp. 
71-73. — Thirty-two  governors  were  present  at  the 
ninth  conference,  which  met  in  Washington  on 
December  14,  1916.  Topics  under  discussion  were: 
the  executive  budget,  state  administrative  prob- 
lems, the  short  ballot,  water  power  development, 
capital  punishment,  our  duty  at  the  close  of 
the  World  War,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
proposed  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
Salt  Lake  Ci'y  was  chosen  as  the  next  meeting 
place.  The  twelfth  conference  was  in  De- 
cember, ig20.  The  governors  met  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  The  chief  topic  discussed  was  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  farmer.  The  thirteenth 
conference  was  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Decem- 
ber, 1921.  The  fourteenth  conference  met  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  December  14-16.  1922. 
Prohibition  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were  among 
the  subjects  discussed  at  this  meeting. 

GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL.  See  Council, 
Governor's. 

GOVIND  SINGH  (1675-1708),  Guru  of  the 
Sikhs.     See  Sikhs;  Military  0RGANiz.\n0N;  33. 

GOWER,  John  (c.  1325-1408),  English  poet. 
See   English  literature:    14th   century. 

GOWRIE  PLOT,  conceived  by  John  Ruthven, 
and  others  to  abduct  James  VI  of  Scotland.  See 
Scotland:   1600. 

GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES,  Francisco  (1746- 
1828),  Spanish  painter.  Appointed  court  painter 
in     178S.      See    Painting:     Spanish. 

GRACCHUS,  Gaius  Semproniua  (153-121 
B.C.),  Roman  statesman.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  plebeians  in  their  struggle  with  the  patricians; 
quaestor  in  Sardinia,  126-123  B.C.;  elected  tribune 
of  the  people,  123  and  122  B.C.  See  Rome:  Re- 
public:   B.C.    133-121. 

GRACCHUS,  Tiberius  Sempronius  (163-133 
B.C.),  Roman  statesman.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  plebeians  in  their  struggle  with  the  patri- 
cians; elected  tribune  of  the  people,  133  B.C.  See 
Rome:   Republic:   B.C.  133-121. 

"GRACES"  OF  CHARLES  L  See  Ireland: 
1625. 

GRACIOSA  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Azores 
group.     See  Azores. 

GRADISCA,  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Isonzo,  about  twenty-two  miles  northwest  of 
Trieste.  Was  taken  from  the  Austrians  by  the 
Italians,  June  10,  1915,  and  as  a  result  of  Allied 
victory  in  the  World  War  became  Italian  terri- 
tory. See  London,  Treaty  or  pact  of;  Italy: 
Geographic   description. 

GRADY,  Henry  Woodfin  (1851-1889),  Amer- 
ican journalist  and  orator.  See  Georgia:  1870- 
1890. 

GR.ffiCO-.     See   GRECO-. 

GRAF,  GRAFIO.— "The  highest  official  digni- 
tary of  which  the  Salic  law  [law  of  the  Salian 
Franks]  makes  mention  is  the  Grafio  (Graf, 
Count),  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
therefore  protected  by  a  triple  .  .  .  leodis  [were- 
gild].  His  authority  and  jurisdiction  extended 
over  a  district  answering  to  the  gau  (canton)  of 
later  times,  in  which  he  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king,  and  was  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  people." — W.  C.  Perry,  Franfej,  c/i.  10. 

GRAFT,  expression  used  to  designate  a  form  of 
corrupt  practice  in  politics  or  business.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarly American  expression.  It  includes  acqui- 
sition of  money  by  unjust  or  dishonest  means,  as 
for  example,  taking  advantage  of  positions  of  trust 
to  obtain  fees  or  profits  on  contracts;  also  the 
securing  of  political  or  business  positions  of  trust 


and  profit  by  illegitimate  or  unfair  means.  The 
word  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
idea  that  the  practice  was  a  graft,  or  unnatural 
growth  upon  a  legitimate  political  or  business  en- 
terprise, as  distinguished  from  natural  or  proper 
development.— See    also   Boss. 

GRAFTON,  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  3rd 
Duke  of  (1735-1811),  English  statesman.  Secre- 
tary of  state,  1765-1766;  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  1766;  lord  privy  seal,  1771-1775,  and 
1782.     See  Junius  letters. 

GRAFTON-CHATHAM  MINISTRY.  See 
England:    1765-176S;   1770. 

GRAHAM,  Stephen  Victor  (1874-  ),  naval 
officer.  See  World  War:  1917:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions:  c,  3. 

GRAHAM'S  DIKE.  See  Roman  walls  in 
Britain. 

GRAIKOI.     See  Hellas. 

GRAIL,  Holy,  traditional  sacred  chalice  or  cup 
used  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  Another 
legend  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  vessel  used 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  receive  the  dying  Sa- 
viour's blood.  Whether  the  Grail  legend  is  of 
purely  Christian  or  of  pagan  origin  with  a  later 
Christian  development  is  open  to  question.  Its 
connection  with  Glastonbury  is  through  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  the  legendary  founder  of  that  abbey. 

Also  in:  A.  T.  Nutt,  Studies  on  the  legend  of 
the  Holy  Grail. — J.  Rhys,  Origin  of  the  Holy  Grail 
(Studies  in  the  Arthurian  legend,  pp.  300-332). — 
A.  F.  S.  Remy,  Grail  (Catholic  encyclopedia,  v.  6, 
pp.  719-721). — M.  .\.  Berkeley,  Glastonbury  and 
the  Grail  legend   (Folk-lore,  1920,  v.  31,  pp.  307- 

319)- 

GRAIN  COAST,  Africa.  See  Liberia:  Geo- 
graphical  description. 

GRAIN  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATIONS.    See 

CooPERATio.v:    Canada. 

GRAINGER,  Percy  Aldridge  (1882-  ), 
Australian  pianist  and  composer.  See  Music: 
Modern:     1842-1021:    Modern    English    composers. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.     See  Education. 

GRAMMARIANS,  Roman.  See  Education: 
Ancient:  B.C.  6th-A.D.  5th  centuries:  Rome: 
Higher  education. 

GRAMONT,  Antoine  Ag^nor  Alfred,  Due  de 
(Due  de  Guiche,  Prince  de  Bidache)  (1819- 
1880),  French  diplomat  and  politician.  Minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Cassel,  Stuttgart  and  Turin, 
1852,  1853;  ambassador  at  Rome,  1857;  ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna,  1861-1870;  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,   1870.     See   France:    1870    (June-Julv). 

GRAMPIANS,  or  Mons  Graupiua,  Battle  of. 
— Victoriously  fought  by  the  Romans  under 
Agricola  with  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,  A.D.  84. 
Mr.  Skene  fixes  the  battle  ground  at  the  junction 
of  the  Isla  with  the  Tay.    See  Britain:  A.D.  78-84. 

GRAN.    See  Esztergom. 

GRAN  CHACO.— "This  tract  of  flat  country, 
lying  between  the  tropic  and  29°  S.,  extends  east- 
ward to  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  westward 
to  the  province  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  Its  area 
is  180,000  sq.  miles.  About  one-third  belongs  to 
Paraguay,  and  a  small  part  to  Bolivia,  but  the 
bulk  is  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  .  .  .  The  Gran 
Chaco  is  no  desert,  but  a  rich  alluvial  lowland, 
fitted  for  colonization,  which  is  hindered  by  the 
wa)nt  of  knowledge  of  the  rivers  and  their  shift- 
ings." — American  Naturalist,  v.  23,  p.  799. — "In  the 
Quitchoane  language,  which  is  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Peru,  they  call  "chacu,"  those  great  flocks 
of  deer,  goats,  and  such  other  wild  animals,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  America  drive  to- 
gether when  they  hunt  them;  and  this  name  was 
given  to  the  country  we  speak  of,  because  at  the 
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time  Francis  Pizarro  made  himself  master  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  a  great  number 
of  its  inhabitants  took  refuge  there.  Of  'Chacu,' 
which  the  Spaniards  pronounce  'Chacou,'  custom 
has  made  'Chaco.'  It  appears  that,  at  (irst,  they 
comprehended  nothing  under  this  name  but  the 
country  lying  between  the  mountains  of  the  Cor- 
dilliere,  the  Pilco  Mayo,  and  the  Red  River;  and 
that  they  extended  it,  in  process  of  time,  in  pro- 
portion as  other  nations  joined  the  Peruvians, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties against  the  Spaniards." — Father  Charlevoix, 
History  of  Paraguay,  v.  i,  bk.  3. — This  region 
was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1527,  when 
he  entered  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  just 
eleven  years  after  Juan  de  Solis  sailed  into  the 
great  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  There  is 
a  remarkable  contrast  offered  between  the  civiliza- 
tion to  be  found  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Paraguay 
river  and  the  primitive,  uncivilized  conditions 
which  still  obtain  on  the  west  bank  in  the  Chaco 
region.  "At  night  on  the  Chaco  bank  may  be  seen 
the  half-naked  forms  of  Indians  as  they  move 
to  and  fro  in  the  flickering  light  of  their  camp 
fires  which  but  dimly  illuminate  their  rude  shel- 
ters, standing  in  a  clearing  in  the  dark  forest 
which  forms  a  background.  The  painted  faces 
and  plumed  heads  of  these  savages  enhance  the 
weirdness  of  the  scene.  The  sounds  which  greet 
the  ear  are  equally  barbarous.  A  low  droning 
chant  may  be  heard,  accompanied  by  the  rattle 
of  gourds,  and  broken  only  too  often  by  the 
shrill  cry  of  pain  when  a  child,  perhaps,  has  been 
cruelly  murdered,  and  the  women's  voices  are 
raised  in  lamentation.  Yet  from  this  bank  at 
the  same  moment  may  be  plainly  heard  the  loud 
shriek  of  the  siren  of  a  large  Brazilian  passenger 
oteamer  as  she  nears  the  port  of  a  Paraguayan 
town  just  across  the  river,  with  the  bright  rays 
of  her  electric  light  streaming  from  her  saloons 
and  decks,  and  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town 
dotted  along  the  opposite  bank  easily  distinguish- 
able in  the  distance.  ...  On  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  River  Paraguay  we  find  large,  modern  cities 
with  a  civilization,  in  many  cases,  far  in  advance 
of  some  of  our  European  towns.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that,  with  only  a  few  miles  dividing  them, 
you  see  on  the  one  bank  primitive  man  as  he 
was  centuries  ago,  and  on  the  other  the  highly- 
cultivated  European,  both  equally  ignorant  of  the 
life  of  the  other.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that, 
for  nearly  four  generations,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity have  sat  facing  barbarism  and  heathenism, 
and.  yet  have  stood  wholly  apart.  No  great  and 
impassable  barrier  has  divided  the  two;  on  the 
contrary,  the  crossing  from  one  bank  to  the  other 
is  simple,  and,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours.  One 
of  the  finest  lines  of  river  steamers  has  been 
plying  far  up  the  course  of  the  River  Paraguay 
for  many  years,  and  communication  has  been 
regularly  maintained  between  Europe  and  thfse 
regions." — W.  B.  Grubb,  Unknown  people  in  an 
unknown  land,  pp.  17-18. — See  also  Argentina: 
Population;  Pampas  tribes. 

GRANADA,  province,  formerly  a  kingdom  in 
southern  Spain.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Murcia,  on  the  west  by  Seville,  on  the  north  by 
Cordova  and  Jaen  and  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  has  an  area  of  4,928  square  miles 
and  an  aggregate  population  of  545,217  (Decem- 
ber, iQiq).  The  city  of  Granada  is  the  capital  of 
the  province.  Its  ancient  quarters  still  retain  some 
Moorish  buildings  of  which  the  Alhambra  is  the 
most  important.  [See  Alhambra.]  The  city  "was 
small  and  unimportant  until  the  year  1012.     Be- 


fore that  time,  it  was  considered  a  dependency 
of  Elvira  (the  neighboring  ancient  Roman  city 
of  Illiberis)  ;  but,  little  by  little,  the  people  of 
Elvira  migrated  to  it,  and  as  it  grew  Elvira 
dwindled  into  insignilicance." — H.  Coppee,  Con- 
quest oj  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors,  v.  2,  bk.  6, 
ch.  5,  note. 

711. — Taken  by  the  Arab-Moors.  See  Spain: 
7II-7I3- 

1238. — Founding  of  the  Moorish  kingdom. — 
Vassalage  to  the  king  of  Castile.  See  Spain: 
1212-1238. 

1238-1273. — Kingdom  under  its  founder.— 
Building  of  the  Alhambra.  See  Spain;  1238- 
1273. 

1273-1460.— Slow  decay  and  crumbling  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom.     See  Spain:    1273-1460. 

lith  century. — Establishment  of  the  univer- 
sity. See  Education:  Medieval:  gth-isth  cen- 
turies:   Saracen   and   Moorish   learning. 

1476-1492.— Fall  of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  See 
Spain:   1476-1492. 

GRANADA,  Treaty  of  (1500).  See  Italy: 
1501-1504. 

GRANADINE  CONFEDERATION  (1863). 
See  Colombia:    1830-1886. 

GRAND  ALLIANCES  AND  WARS: 
Against  Louis  XIV  of  France.  See  France: 
i68g-i6go,  to  1695-1696;  Austria:  1672-1714; 
Spain:  1701-1702,  to  1707-1710;  England:  1701- 
1702;  Europe:  Modern:  Revolutionary  movement 
for   self-government. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC— 
"The  Grand  .Army  of  the  Republic  was  organized 
April  6,  1866,  in  Decatur,  the  county  seat  of 
Macon  County,  Illinois.  Its  originator  was  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Stephenson,  a  physician  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  who  had  served  during  the  war  as 
surgeon  of  the  14th  Illinois  Infantry.  He  had 
spent  many  weeks  in  study  and  plans  so  that  the 
Order  might  be  one  that  would  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  surviving  comrades  of  the 
war,  and  thus  insure  their  hearty  co-operation. 
He  made  a  draft  of  a  ritual,  and  sent  it  by  Cap- 
tain John  S.  Phelps  to  Decatur,  where  two  vet- 
erans, Messrs.  Coltrin  and  Prior,  had  a  printing- 
office.  These  gentlemen,  with  their  employees, 
who  had  been  in  the  service,  were  first  obligated 
to  secrecy,  and  the  ritual  was  then  placed  in  type 
in  their  office.  Captain  Phelps  returned  to  Spring- 
field with  proofs  of  the  ritual,  but  the  comrades 
in  Decatur  were  so  interested  in  the  project,  that, 
with  the  active  assistance  of  Captain  M.  F.  Kanan 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  Routh,  a  sufficient  number  of 
names  were  at  once  secured  to  an  application  for 
charter,  and  these  gentlemen  went  to  Springfield  to 
request  Dr.  Stephenson  to  return  with  them  and 
organize  a  post  at  Decatur.  The  formation  of 
a  post  was  under  way  in  Springfield,  but  not  beine 
ready  for  muster.  Dr.  Stephenson,  accompanied 
by  several  comrades,  proceeded  to  Decatur,  and,  as 
stated,  on  April  6,  1866,  mustered  post  No.  i,  with 
General  Isaac  C.  Pugh  as  post  commander,  and 
Captain  Kanan  as  adjutant.  The  latter  gave  ma- 
terial aid  to  Dr.  Stephenson  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing other  posts,  and  Dr.  Routh  served  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  ritual.  The 
title,  'The  Grand  .■\rmy  of  the  Republic,  U.  S.,' 
was  formally  adopted  that  night.  Soon  after  this, 
post  No.  2  was  organized  at  Springfield  with  Gen- 
eral Jules  C.  Webber  as  commander.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing was  done  in  the  Eastern  States  about  estab- 
lishing posts  until  the  opportunity  was  given  for 
consultation  on  this  subject  at  a  national  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  convention,  held  in  Pittsburg  in  Sep- 
tember,    1866,    when     prominent     representatives 
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from  Eastern  States  were  obligated  and  authorized 
to  organize  posts.  The  first  posts  so  established 
were  posts  Nos.  i  in  Philadelphia,  and  3  in  Pitts- 
burg, by  charters  direct  from  the  acting  comman- 
der-in-chief. Dr.  Stephenson;  and  post  2,  Phila- 
delphia, by  charter  received  from  General  J.  K. 
Proudtit,  department  commander  of  Wisconsin.  A 
department  convention  was  held  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  July  12,  1866,  and  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  the  objects  of  the  G.  A.  R.  General 
John  M.  Palmer  was  elected  the  first  Department 
Commander.  .  .  .  The  Jirst  national  convention 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  20,  1866. 
.  .  .  General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  of  Illinois,  was 
elected  Commander-in-Chief.  General  Thomas  B. 
McKean,  of  New  York,  Senior  Vice-Commander- 
in-Chief;  General  Nathan  Kimball,  of  Indiana, 
Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief ;  and  Dr.  Ste- 
phenson, Adjutant-General.  The  objects  of  the  Or- 
der cannot  be  more  briefly  stated  than  from  the 
articles  and  regulations.  i.  To  preserve  and 
strengthen  those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which 
bind  together  the  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines 
who  united  to  suppress  the  late  Rebellion,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory   and  history   of   the  dead. 

2.  To  assist  such  former  comrades  in  arms  as  need 
help  and  protection,  and  to  extend  needful  aid  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen. 

3.  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  based  upon  a  paramount  re- 
spect for,  and  fidelity  to,  its  Constitution  and  laws, 
to  discountenance  whatever  tends  to  weaken  loy- 
alty, incites  to  insurrection,  treason,  or  rebellion, 
or  in  any  manner  impairs  the  efficiency  and  perma- 
nency of  our  free  institutions;  and  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  universal  liberty,  equal  rights,  and 
justice  to  all  men.  Article  IV.  defines  the  qualifi- 
cations of  members  in  the  following  terms:  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
or  Marine  Corps  who  served  between  April  12, 
1861,  and  April  20,  1865,  in  the  war  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion,  and  those  having  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom  after  such  service, 
and  of  such  State  regiments  as  were  called  into 
active  service  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  United 
States  general  officers,  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned, shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  who  has  at  any  time  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  second  national  en- 
campment was  held  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  January  15,  1868.  .  .  .  General  John 
A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Commander-in- 
Chief.  .  .  .  That  which  tended  most  to  attract 
public  attention  to  the  organization  was  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  of  General  Logan  early  in  his 
administration,  in  1868,  directing  the  observance 
of  May  30th  as  Memorial  Day.  .  .  .  At  the  national 
encampment,  held  May  11,  1870,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  following  article  was  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  rules  and  regulations:  'The  national  encamp- 
ment hereby  establishes  a  Memorial  Day,  to  be 
observed  by  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  on  the  30th  day  of  May  annually, 
in  commemoration  of  the  deeds  of  our  fallen 
comrades.  When  such  day  occurs  on  Sunday,  the 
preceding  day  shall  be  observed,  except  where,  by 
legal  enactment,  the  succeeding  day  is  made  a  legal 
holiday,  when  such  day  shall  be  observed.'  Me- 
morial Day  has  been  observed  as  such  every  year 
since  throughout  the  country  wherever  a  post  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  most  of  the  States  the  day  has  been 
designated  as  a  holiday." — W.  H.  Ward,  ed..  Rec- 
ords of  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, pp.  6-g. — In  1890  the  membership  reached 


a   total    of   409,487.     On   January    i,    IQ20,    there 
were  4,458  posts  and  a  total  membership  of  102,- 

438. 

Also  in:  G.  S.  Merrill,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public {New  England  Magazine,  Aug.,  i8qo). — 
Fifty  years  of  the  Grand  Army  (Independent,  Oct. 
II,  iqi.s). — R.  B.  Heath,  History  of  the  Grand 
Armv    of  the  Republic. 

GRAND  ARMY  REMONSTRANCE.  See 
England:    1648   (November-December). 

GRAND  CANAL,  China.  See  Canals:  Asi- 
atic:  China. 

GRAND  CANAL,  Venice,  chief  waterway 
winding  through  the  city  and  lined  on  both  sides 
with   famous  palaces. 

GRAND  CANON,  Colorado:  Discovered  in 
1540.     See  America:    i 540-1 541. 

GRAND  CONSEIL,  court  created  by  Charles 
VIII  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  isth  century. 
See  France:   1647-1648. 

GRAND  COUNCIL,  governing  body  of  Ven- 
ice created  in    1172.     See   Venice:    1032-1319. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  CANAL.  See  Canals: 
Principal  European:    British  Isles. 

GRAND  JURY.— "In  England  and  the  United 
States  ...  in  all  cases  of  serious  crime  use  is 
made  of  what  is  known  as  a  Grand  Jury  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  and  determine  whether  a  person 
accused  of  the  offense  shall  be  put  upon  trial. 
This  jury  consists  of  a  number  of  private  indi- 
viduals, usually  twenty-one,  who  are  selected  from 
time  to  time  to  sit  and  examine  into  accusations 
of  crime.  If  they  deem  that  a  prima  facie  case 
exists  against  any  person  they  'present'  or  'indict' 
him.  The  term  'present'  is  used  when  the  jury 
acts  upon  its  own  initiative  and  'indict'  when  it 
acts  upon  a  case  brought  before  them  by  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney.  Persons  so  indicted  are  then 
placed  upon  trial  to  determine  their  innocence  or 
guilt.  The  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  are  secret 
and  of  an  ex  parte  character,  in  that  the  accused 
need  be  given  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  or  to 
produce  witnesses  in  his  defense." — W.  F.  Wil- 
loughby.  Government  of  modern-  states,  pp.  373- 
J74. — In  early  England  a  group  of  freeholders 
were  chosen  to  inquire  into  cases  concerning  the 
commission  of  crimes  in  order  that  prosecutions 
could  be  made  in  the  king's  name.  They  were 
called  "le  grand  inquest,"  and  later  "the  grand 
jury."  A  statute  of  Edward  III  provided  for  the 
calling  of  such  juries.  The  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital, 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  ill 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger."  The  state  constitutions  have  simi- 
lar guarantees. 

GRAND  MODEL.— The  "fundamental  consti- 
tutions" framed  by  the  philosopher,  John  Locke, 
for  the  Carolinas,  were  so  called  in  their  day. 
See  North  Carolina:   1660-1691. 

GRAND  ORIENT.  See  Masonic  soaETiEs: 
France:  .American  criticism  of  French  masonry. 

GRAND  PENSIONARY,  chief  minister  of 
Holland.     See  Netherlands:    1648-1650. 

GRAND  PRE,  village  just  north  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  forest,  eastern  France.  In  1918  taken  from 
the  Germans  by  the  Americans  in  their  Meuse- 
Argonne  drive  to  Sedan. 

GRAND  REMONSTRANCE.— "It  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  send  an  army  into  Ireland,  and, 
if  the  army  was  to  go  under  the  king's  orders, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  using  it — after 
Ireland    had    been    subdued — against    the    English 
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Parliament.  .  .  .  The  perception  of  this  danger 
led  the  Commons  [1641]  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  their  case,  known  as  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
They  began  with  a  long  indictment  of  all  Charles's 
errors  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and,  though 
the  statements  were  undoubtedly  e.xaggerated,  they 
were  adopted  by  the  whole  House.  When,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  the  proposal  of  remedies,  there 
was  a  great  division  amongst  the  members.  The 
party  led  by  Pyra  and  Hampden,  by  which  the 
Remonstrance  had  been  drawn  up,  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  ministers  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  for  the  reference  of  Church  matters  to  an  .'\s- 
sembly  of  divines  nominated  by  Parliament.  The 
party  led  by  Hyde  and  Falkland  saw  that  the 
granting  of  these  demands  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  erection  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament 
in  Church  and  State;  and,  as  they  feared  that  this 
in  turn  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Pres- 
byterian despotism,  they  preferred  to  imagine  that 
it  was  still  possible  to  make  Charles  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign.  On  November  23  there  was  a 
stormy  debate,  and  the  division  was  not  taken 
till  after  midnight.  A  small  majority  of  eleven 
declared  against  the  king.  The  majority  then 
proposed  to  print  the  Remonstrance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulating  it  among  the  people.  The 
minority  protested,  and,  as  a  protest  was  unpre- 
cedented in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  wild  uproar 
ensued.  Members  snatched  at  their  swords,  and  it 
needed  all  Hampden's  persuasive  pleadings  to  quiet 
the  tumult." — S.  R.  Gardiner,  Student's  history 
of  England,  p.  534. — See  also  England;  1641  (No- 
vember) . — The  following  is  the  text  of  "The  Grand 
Remonstrance,"  with  that  of  Petition  preceding  it; 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign:  Your  Majesty's 
most  humble  and  faithful  subjects  the  Commons 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  do  with 
much  thankfulness  and  joy  acknowledge  the  great 
mercy  and  favour  of  God,  in  giving  your  Maj- 
esty a  safe  and  peaceable  return  out  of  Scotland 
into  your  kingdom  of  England,  where  the  pressing 
dangers  and  distempers  of  the  State  have  caused  us 
with  much  earnestness  to  desire  the  comfort  of 
your  gracious  presence,  and  likewise  the  unity  and 
justice  of  your  royal  authority,  to  give  more  life 
and  power  to  the  dutiful  and  loyal  counsels  and 
endeavours  of  your  Parliament,  for  the  prevention 
of  that  eminent  ruin  and  destruction  wherein  your 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are  threat- 
ened. The  duty  which  we  owe  to  your  Majesty 
and  our  country,  cannot  but  make  us  very  sensi- 
ble and  apprehensive,  that  the  multiplicity,  sharp- 
ness and  malignity  of  those  evils  under  which  we 
have  now  many  years  suffered,  are  fomented  and 
cherished  by  a  corrupt  and  ill-affected  party,  who 
amongst  other  their  mischievous  devices  for  the 
alteration  of  religion  and  government,  have  sought 
by  many  false  scandals  and  imputations,  cunningly 
insinuated  and  dispersed  amongst  the  people,  to 
blemish  and  disgrace  our  proceedings  in  this  Par- 
liament, and  to  get  themselves  a  party  and  faction 
amongst  your  subjects,  for  the  better  strengthening 
themselves  in  their  wicked  courses,  and  hindering 
those  provisions,  and  remedies  which  might,  by 
the  wisdom  of  your  Majesty  and  counsel  of  your 
Parliament,  be  opposed  against  them.  For  pre- 
venting whereof,  and  the  better  information  of 
your  Majesty,  your  Peers  and  all  other  your  loyal 
subjects,  we  have  been  necessitated  to  make  a  dec- 
laration of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  both  before 
and  since  the  assembly  of  this  Parliament,  unto 
this  time,  which  we  do  humbly  present  to  your 
Majesty,  without  the  least  intention  to  lay  any 
blemish  upon  your  royal  person,  but  only  to  rep- 


resent how  your  royal  authority  and  trust  have 
been  abused,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  danger 
of  your  Majesty,  and  of  all  your  good  subjects. 
And  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  those 
malignant  parties,  whose  proceedings  evidently 
appear  to  be  mainly  for  the  advantage  and  in- 
crease of  Popery,  is  composed,  set  up,  and  acted 
by  the  subtle  practice  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
engmeers  and  factors  for  Rome,  and  to  the  great 
danger  of  this  kingdom,  and  most  grievous  afflic- 
tion of  your  loyal  subjects,  have  so  far  prevailed 
as  to  corrupt  divers  of  your  Bishops  and  others  in 
prime  places  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  bring 
divers  of  these  instruments  to  be  of  your  Privy 
Council,  and  other  employments  of  trust  and  near- 
ness about  your  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  the  rest 
of  your  royal  children.  And  by  this  means  have 
had  such  an  operation  in  your  counsel  and  the 
most  important  affairs  and  proceedings  of  your 
government,  that  a  most  dangerous  division  and 
chargeable  preparation  for  war  betwi.\t  your  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  the  increase  of 
jealousies  betwi.xt  your  Majesty  and  your  most 
obedient  subjects,  the  violent  distraction  and  in- 
terruption of  this  Parliament,  the  insurrection  of 
the  Papists  in  your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  bloody- 
massacre  of  your  people,  have  been  not  only  en- 
deavoured and  attempted,  but  in  a  great  measure 
compassed  and  effected.  For  preventing  the  final 
accomplishment  whereof,  your  poor  subjects  are 
enforced  to  engage  their  persons  and  estates  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous 
war,  notwithstanding  they  have  already  since  the 
beginning  of  this  Parliament  undergone  the  charge 
of  £150,000  sterling,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  neces- 
sary support  and  supply  of  your  Majesty  in  these 
present  and  perilous  designs.  And  because  all  our 
most  faithful  endeavours  and  engagements  will  be 
ineffectual  for  the  peace,  safety  and  preservation 
of  your  Majesty  and  your  people,  if  some  present, 
real  and  effectual  course  be  not  taken  for  suppres- 
sing this  wicked  and  malignant  party; — We,  your 
most  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  do  with  all 
faithfulness  and  humility  beseech  your  Majesty, — 
I.  That  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  concur 
with  the  humble  desires  of  your  people  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way,  for  the  preserving  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom  from  the  malicious  designs 
of  the  Popish  party; — For  depriving  the  Bishops 
of  their  votes  in  Parliament,  and  abridging  their 
immoderate  power  usurped  over  the  Clergy,  and 
other  your  good  subjects,  which  they  have  perni- 
ciously abused  to  the  hazard  of  religion,  and  great 
prejudice  and  oppression  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  just  liberty  of  your  people; — For  the 
taking  away  such  oppressions  in  religion.  Church 
government  and  discipline,  as  have  been  brought  in 
and  fomented  by  them: — For  uniting  all  such  your 
loyal  subjects  together  as  join  in  the  same  funda- 
mental truths  against  the  Papists,  by  removing 
some  oppressions  and  unnecessary  ceremonies  by 
which  divers  weak  consciences  have  been  scrupled, 
and  seem  to  be  divided  from  the  rest,  and  for  the 
due  execution  of  those  good  laws  which  have  been 
made  for  securing  the  liberty  of  your  subjects.  2. 
That  your  Majesty  will  likewise  be  pleased  to  re- 
move from  your  council  all  such  as  persist  to 
favour  and  promote  any  of  those  pressures  and 
corruptions  wherewith  your  people  have  ■  been 
grieved,  and  that  for  the  future  your  Majesty  will 
vouchsafe  to  employ  such  persons  in  your  great 
and  public  affairs,  and  to  take  such  to  \is  near 
you  in  places  of  trust,  as  your  Parliament  may 
have  cause  to  confide  in;  that  in  your  princely 
goodness  to  your  people  you  will  reject  and  re- 
fuse all  mediation  and  solicitation  to  the  contrary, 
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how  powerful  and  near  soever,  j.  That  you  will 
be  pleased  to  forbear  to  alienate  any  of  the  for- 
feited and  escheated  lands  in  Ireland  which  shall 
accrue  to  your  Crown  by  reason  of  this  rebellion, 
that  out  of  them  the  Crown  may  be  the  better 
supported,  and  some  satisfaction  made  to  your 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  for  the  great  expenses 
they  are  like  to  undergo  [ia]  this  war.  Which 
humble  desires  of  ours  being  graciously  fulfilled  by 
your  Majesty,  we  will,  by  the  blessing  and  fa- 
vour of  God,  most  cheerfully  undergo  the  hazard 
and  expenses  of  this  war,  and  apply  ourselves  to 
such  other  courses  and  counsels  as  may  support 
your  real  estate  with  honour  and  plenty  at  home, 
with  power  and  reputation  abroad,  and  by  our 
loyal  affections,  obedience  and  service,  lay  a 
sure  and  lasting  foundation  of  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  your  Majesty,  and  your  royal  pros- 
perity in  future  times. 

The  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, having  with  much  earnestness  and  faith- 
fulness of  affection  and  zeal  to  the  public  good 
of  this  kingdom,  and  His  Majesty's  honour  and 
service  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  wrestled 
with  great  dangers  and  fears,  the  pressing  miseries 
and  calamities,  the  various  distempers  and  disor- 
ders which  had  not  only  assaulted,  but  even  over- 
whelmed and  extinguished  the  liberty,  peace  and 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  the  comfort  and  hopes 
of  all  His  Majesty's  good  subjects,  and  exceed- 
ingly weakened  and  undermined  the  foundation 
and  strength  of  his  own  royal  throne,  do  yet  find 
an  abounding  malignity  and  opposition  in  those 
parties  and  factions  who  have  been  the  cause  of 
those  evils,  and  do  still  labour  to  cast  aspersions 
upon  that  which  hath  been  done,  and  tjo  raise 
many  difficulties  for  the  hindrance  of  that  which 
remains  yet  undone,  and  to  foment  jealousies  be- 
tween the  Kmg  and  Parliament,  that  so  they  may 
deprive  him  and  his  people  of  the  fruit  of  his  own 
gracious  intentions,  and  their  humble  desires  of 
procuring  the  public  peace,  safety  and  happiness 
of  this  realm.  For  the  preventing  of  those  mis- 
erable effects  which  such  malicious  endeavours 
may  produce,  we  have  thought  good  to  declare 
the  root  and  the  growth  of  these  mischievous  de- 
signs: the  maturity  and  ripeness  to  which  they 
have  attained  before  the  beginning  of  the  Parlia- 
ment: the  effectual  means  which  have  been  used 
for  the  extirpation  of  those  dangerous  evils,  and 
the  progress  which  hath  therein  been  made  by  His 
Majesty's  goodness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Parlia- 
ment: the  ways  of  obstruction  and  opposition  by 
which  that  progress  hath  been  interrupted:  the 
courses  to  be  taken  for  the  removing  those  ob- 
stacles, and  for  the  accomplishing  of  our  most  du- 
tiful and  faithful  intentions  and  endeavours  of 
restoring  and  establishing  the  ancient  honour, 
greatness  and  security  of  this  Crown  and  nation. 
The  root  of  all  this  mischief  we  find  to  be  a  ma- 
lignant and  perniciou.s  design  of  subverting  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  government, 
upon  which  the  religion  and  justice  of  this  king- 
dom are  firmly  established.  The  actors  and  pro- 
moters hereof  have  been:  i.  The  Jesuited  Papists, 
who  hate  the  laws,  as  the  obstacles  of  that  change 
and  subversion  of  religion  which  they  so  much 
long  for.  2.  The  Bishops,  and  the  corrupt  part 
of  the  Clergy,  who  cherish  formality  and  supersti- 
tion as  the  natural  effects  and  more  probable  sup- 
ports of  their  own  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  usur- 
pation. 3.  Such  Councillors  and  Courtiers  as  for 
private  ends  have  engaged  themselves  to  further 
the  interests  of  some  foreign  princes  or  states  to 
the  prejudice  of  His  Majesty  and  the  State  at 
home.     The    common    principles    by    which    they 


moulded  and  governed  all  their  particular  coun- 
sels and  actions  were  these:  First,  to  maintain  con- 
tinual differences  and  discontents  between  the  King 
and  the  people,  upon  question?  of  prerogative  and 
liberty,  that  so  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
siding  with  him,  and  under  the  notions  of  men 
addicted  to  his  service,  gain  to  themselves  and  their 
parties  the  places  of  greatest  trust  and  power  in 
the  kingdom.  A  second,  to  suppress  the  purity  and 
power  of  religion,  and  such  persons  as  were  best 
affected  to  it,  as  being  contrary  to  their  own  ends, 
and  the  greatest  impediment  to  that  change  which 
they  thought  to  introduce.  A  third,  to  conjoin 
those  parties  of  the  kingdom  which  were  most 
propitious  to  their  own  ends,  and  to  divide  those 
who  were  most  opposite,  which  consisted  in  many 
particular  observations.  To  cherish  the  Arminian 
part  in  those  points  wherein  they  agree  with  the 
Papists,  to  multiply  and  enlarge  the  difference  be- 
tween the  common  Protestants  and  those  whom 
they  call  Puritans,  to  introduce  and  countenance 
such  opinions  and  ceremonies  as  are  fittest  for 
accommodation  with  Plopery,  to  increase  and 
maintain  ignorance,  looseness  and  profaneness  in 
the  people;  that  of  those  three  parties.  Papists, 
Arminians  and  Libertines,  they  might  compose  a 
body  fit  to  act  such  counsels  and  resolutions  as 
were  most  conducible  to  their  own  ends.  A 
fourth,  to  disaffect  the  King  to  Parliaments  by 
slander  and  false  imputations,  and  by  putting  him 
upon  other  ways  of  supply,  which  in  show  and 
appearance  were  fuller  of  advantage  than  the  or- 
dinary course  of  subsidies,  though  in  truth  they 
brought  more  loss  than  gain  both  to  the  King 
and  people,  and  have  caused  the  great  distractions 
under  "which  we  both  suffer.  As  in  all  compounded 
bodies  the  operations  are  qualified  according  to 
the  predominant  element,  so  in  this  mixed  party, 
the  Jesuited  counsels,  being  most  active  and  pre- 
vailing, may  easily  be  discovered  to  have  had  the 
greatest  sway  in  all  their  determinations,  and  if 
they  be  not  prevented,  are  likely  to  devour  the 
rest,  or  to  turn  them  into  their  own  natu're.  In 
the  beginning  of  His  Majesty's  reign  the  party 
began  to  revive  and  flourish  again,  having  been 
somewhat  damped  by  the  breach  with  Spain  in  the 
last  year  of  King  James,  and  by  His  Majesty's 
marriage  with  France:  the  interests  and  counsels 
of  that  State  being  not  so  contrary  to  the  good 
of  religion  and  the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom 
as  those  of  Spain;  and  the  Papists  of  England, 
having  been  ever  more  addicted  to  Spain  than 
France,  yet  they  still  retained  a  purpose  and  reso- 
lution to  weaken  the  Protestant  parties  in  all  parts, 
and  even  in  France,  whereby  to  make  way  for 
the  change  of  religion  which  they  intended  at 
home. 

1.  The  first  effect  and  evidence  of  their  recovery 
and  strength  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
at  Oxford,  after  there  had  been  given  two  sub- 
sidies to  His  Majesty,  and  before  they  received 
relief  in  any  one  grievance  many  other  more  mis- 
erable effects   followed. 

2.  The  loss  of  the  Rochel  fleet,  by  the  help  of 
our  shipping,  set  forth  and  delivered  over  to  the 
French  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Parliament, 
which  left  that  town  without  defence  by  sea,  and 
made  way,  not  only  to  the  loss  of  that  important 
place,  but  likewise  to  the  loss  of  all  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  France. 

3.  The  diverting  of  His  Majesty's  course  of  wars 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  was  the  most  facile 
and  hopeful  way  for  this  kingdom  to  prevail 
against  the  Spaniard,  to  an  expenseful  and  suc- 
cessless   attempt    upon    Cadiz,    which    was   so   or- 
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dered  as  if  it  had   rather  been   intended  to  make 
us  weary  of  war  than  to  prosper  in  it. 

4.  The  precipitate  breach  with  France,  by  taliing 
their  ships  to  a  great  value  without  making  recom- 
pense to  the  English,  whose  goods  were  thereupon 
imbarred   and   confiscated   in   that   kingdom. 

5.  The  peace  with  Spain  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  contrary  to  the  promise  of  King  James 
to  both  Houses,  whereby  the  Palatine's  cause  was 
deserted  and  left  to  chargeable  and  hopeless  trea- 
ties, which  for  the  most  part  were  managed  by 
those  who  might  justly  be  suspected  to  be  no 
friends   to   that   cause. 

6.  The  charging  of  the  kingdom  with  billeted 
soldiers  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  concomitant  de- 
sign of  German  horse,  that  the  land  might  either, 
submit  with  fear  or  be  enforced  with  rigour  to 
such  arbitrary  contributions  as  should  be  required 
of  them. 

7.  The  dissolving  of  the  Parliament  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  after  a  declara- 
tion  of  their  intent   to  grant   five  subsidies. 

8.  The  exacting  of  the  like  proportion  of  five 
subsidies,  after  the  Parliament  dissolved,  by  com- 
mission of  loan,  and  divers  gentlemen  and  others 
imprisoned  for  not  yielding  to  pay  that  loan, 
whereby  many  of  them  contracted  such  sicknesses 
as   cost   them   their   lives. 

9.  Great  sums  of  money  required  and  raised  by 
privy   seals. 

10.  An  unjust  and  pernicious  attempt  to  extort 
great  payments  from  the  subject  by  way  of  excise, 
and  a  commission  issued  under  the  seal  to  that 
purpose. 

11.  The  Petition  of  Right,  which  was  granted  in 
full  Parliament,  blasted,  with  an  illegal  declaration 
to  make  it  destructive  to  itself,  to  the  power  of 
Parliament,  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to 
that  purpose  printed  with  it,  and  the  Petition 
made  of  no  use  but  to  show  the  bold  and  pre- 
sumptuous injustice  of  such  ministers  as  durst 
break  the  laws  and  suppress  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  after  they  had  been  so  solemnly  and  evi- 
dently declared. 

12.  Another  Parliament  dissolved  4  Car.,  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  broken,  by  imprisoning 
divers  members  of  the  House,  detaining  them  close 
prisoners  for  many  months  together,  without  the 
liberty  of  using  books,  pen,  ink  or  paper;  denying 
them  all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  means  of  preserva- 
tion of  health,  not  permitting  their  wives  to  come 
unto  them  even  in  the  time  of  their  sickness. 

13.  And  for  the  completing  of  that  cruelty,  after 
years  spent  in  such  miserable  durance,  depriving 
them  of  the  necessary  means  of  spiritual  consola- 
tion, not  suffering  them  to  go  abroad  to  enjoy 
God's  ordinances  in  God's  House,  or  God's  minis- 
ters to  come  to  them  to  minister  comfort  to  them 
in   their  private   chambers. 

14.  And  to  keep  them  still  in  this  oppressed  con- 
dition, not  admitting  them  to  be  bailed  accord- 
ing to  law,  yet  vexing  them  with  informations 
in  inferior  courts,  sentencing  and  fining  some  of 
them  for  matters  done  in  Parliament;  and  extort- 
ing the  payments  of  those  fines  from  them,  en- 
forcing others  to  put  in  security  of  good  behaviour 
before  they  could  be  released. 

15.  The  imprisonment  of  the  rest,  which  refused 
to  be  bound,  still  continued,  which  might  have 
been  perpetual  if  necessity  had  not  the  last  year 
brought  another  Parliament  to  relieve  them,  of 
whom  one  died  [Sir  John  Eliot]  by  the  cruelty 
and  harshness  of  his  imprisonment,  which  would 
admit  of  no  relaxation,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
minent danger  of  his  life,  did  sufficiently  appear 
by   the   declaration  of   his  physician,  and  his   re- 


lease, or  at  least  his  refreshment,  was  sought  by 
many  humble  petitions,  and  his  blood  still  cries 
either  for  vengeance  or  repentance  of  those  Min- 
isters of  State,  who  have  at  once  obstructed  the 
course  both  of  His  Majesty's  justice  and  mercy. 
15.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  both  these  Parlia- 
ments, untrue  and  scandalous  declarations  were 
published  to  asperse  their  proceedings,  and  some 
of  their  members  unjustly;  to  make  them  odious, 
and  colour  the  violence  which  was  used  against 
them;  proclamations  set  out  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  to  the  great  dejecting  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  forbiddios  them  even  to  speak  of  Parlia- 
ments. 

17.  After  the  breach  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
fourth  of  His  Majesty,  injustice,  oppression  and 
violence  broke  in  upon  us  without  any  restraint 
or  moderation,  and  yet  the  first  project  was  the 
great  sums  exacted  through  the  whole  kingdom 
for  default  of  knighthood,  which  seemed  to  have 
some  colour  and  shadow  of  a  law,  yet  if  it  be 
rightly  examined  by  that  obsolete  law  which  was 
pretended  for  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  against  all 
the  rules  of  justice,  both  in  respect  of  the  persons 
charged,  and  the  proportion  of  the  fines  demanded, 
and  the  absurd  and  unreasonable  manner  of  their 
proceedings. 

18.  Tonnage  and  Poundage  hath  been  received 
without  colour  or  pretence  of  law;  many  other 
heavy  irnpositions  continued  against  law,  and 
some  so  unreasonable  that  the  sum  of  the  charge 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  goods. 

19.  The  Book  of  Rates  lately  enhanced  to  a 
high  proportion,  and  such  merchants  that  would 
not  submit  to  their  illegal  and  unreasonable  pay- 
ments, were  vexed  and  oppressed  above  measure; 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  common 
birthright  of  the  subject  of  England,  wholly  ob- 
structed  unto   them. 

20.  And  although  all  this  was  taken  upon  pre- 
tence of  guarding  the  seas,  yet  a  new  unheard-of 
tax  of  ship-money  was  devised,  and  upon  the 
same  pretence,  by  both  which  there  was  charged 
upon  the  subject  near  £700.000  some  years,  and 
yet  the  merchants  have  been  left  so  naked  to  the 
violence  of  the  Turkish  pirates,  that  many  great 
ships  of  value  and  thousands  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  have  been  taken  by  them,  and  do  still  re- 
main in  miserable  slavery. 

21.  The  enlargements  of  forests,  contrary  to 
"Carta  de  Foresta,"  and  the  composition  there- 
upon. 

22.  The  exactions  of  coat  and  conduct  money 
and  divers  other  military  charges. 

23.  The  taking  away  the  arms  of  trained  bands 
of  divers  counties. 

24.  The  desperate  design  of  engrossing  all  the 
gunpowder  into  one  hand,  keeping  it  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  setting  so  high  a  rate  upon  it  that 
the  poorer  sort  were  not  able  to  buy  it,  nor  could 
any  have  it  without  licence,  thereby  to  leave  the 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom  destitute  of  their 
necessary  defence,  and  by  selling  so  dear  that  which 
was  sold  to  make  an  unlawful  advantage  of  it,  to 
the  great  charge  and  detriment  of  the  subject. 

25.  The  general  destruction  of  the  King's  timber, 
especially  that  in  the  Forest  of  Deane,  sold  In 
Papists,  which  was  the  best  store-house  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  maintenance  of  our  shipping. 

26.  The  taking  away  of  men's  right,  under  the 
colour  of  the  King's  title  to  land,  between  high 
and   low   water   marks. 

27.  The  monopolies  of  soap,  salt,  wine,  leather 
sea-coal,  and  in  a  manner  of  all  things  of  most 
common  and  necessary  use. 

28.  The  restraint  of  the  liberties  of  the  subjects 
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in    their    habitation,    trades    and    other    interests. 

29.  Their  vexation  and  oppression  by  purveyors, 
clerks  -oi  the  market  and  saltpetre  men. 

30.  The  sale  of  pretended  nuisances,  as  building 
in  and  about  London. 

31.  Conversion  of  arable  into  pasture,  continu- 
ance of  pasture,  under  the  name  of  depopulation, 
have  driven  many  millions  out  of  the  subjects' 
purses,  without  any  considerable  profit  to  His 
Majesty. 

32.  Large  quantities  of  common  and  several 
grounds  hath  been  taken  from  the  subject  by 
colour  of  the  Statute  of  Improvement,  and  by 
abuse  of  the  Commission  of  Sewers,  without  their 
consent,  and  against  it. 

33.  .And  not  only  private  interest,  but  also  pub- 
lic faith,  have  been  broken  in  seizing  of  the  money 
and  bullion  in  the  mint,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
like  to  be  robbed  at  once  in  that  abominable  proj- 
ect of  brass  money. 

34.  Great  numbers  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  for 
refusing  those  unlawful  charges,  have  been  vexed 
with  long  and  expensive  suits,  some  fined  and 
censured,  others  committed  to  long  and  hard  im- 
prisonments and  confinements,  to  the  loss  of  health 
in  many,  of  life  in  some,  and  others  have  had  their 
houses  broken  up,  their  goods  seized,  some  have 
been  restrained  from  their  lawful  callings. 

35.  Ships  have  been  interrupted  in  their  voy- 
ages, surprised  at  sea  in  a  hostile  manner  by  pro- 
jectors,  as   by   a   common   enemy. 

36.  Merchants  prohibited  to  unlade  their  goods 
in  such  ports  as  were  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  forced  to  bring  them  to  those  places  which 
were  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  monopolisers 
and  projectors. 

37.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  hath  abounded 
in  extravagant  censures,  not  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  monopolies  and  other 
unlawful  taxes,  but  for  divers  other  causes  where 
there  hath  been  no  offence,  or  very  small;  where- 
by His  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  oppressed 
by  grievous  fines,  imprisonments,  stigmatisings, 
mutilations,  whippings,  pillories,  gags,  confine- 
ments, banishments ;  after  so  rigid  a  manner  as 
hath  not  only  deprived  men  of  the  society  of 
their  friends,  exercise  of  their  professions,  comfort 
of  books,  use  of  paper  or  ink,  but  even  violated 
that  near  union  which  God  hath  established  be- 
tween men  and  their  wives,  by  forced  and  con- 
strained separation,  whereby  they  have  been  be- 
reaved of  the  comfort  of  conversation  one  of  an- 
other for  many  years  together,  without  hope  of 
relief,  if  God  had  not  by  His  overruling  providence 
given  some  interruption  to  the  prevailing  power, 
and  counsel  of  those  who  were  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  such  peremptory  and  heady  courses. 

38.  Judges  have  been  put  out  of  their  places 
for  refusing  to  do  against  their  oaths  and  con- 
sciences ;  others  have  been  so  awed  that  they  durst 
not  do  their  duties,  and  the  better  to  hold  a  rod 
over  them,  the  clause  'Quam  diu  se  bene  gesserit' 
was  left  out  of  their  patents,  and  a  new  clause 
'Durante  bene  placito'  inserted. 

39.  Lawyers  have  been  checked  for  being  faith- 
ful to  their  clients;  solicitors  and  attorneys  have 
been  threatened,  and  some  punished,  for  following 
lawful  suits.  And  by  this  means  all  the  approaches 
to   justice   were   interrupted   and   forecluded. 

40.  New  oaths  have  been  forced  upon  the  sub- 
ject against  law. 

41.  New  judicatories  erected  without  law.  The 
Council  Table  have  by  their  orders  offered  to  bind 
the  subjects  in  their  freeholds,  estates,  suits  and 
actions. 

42.  The  pretended   Court  of  the   Earl   Marshal 


was  arbitrary  and  illegal  in  its  being  and  proceed- 
ings. 

43.  The  Chancery,  Exchequer  Chamber,  Court 
of  Wards,  and  other  English  Courts,  have  been 
grievous  in  exceeding  their  jurisdiction. 

44.  The  estate  of  many  families  weakened,  and 
some  ruined  by  excessive  fines,  exacted  from  them 
for  compositions  of   wardships. 

45.  All  leases  of  above  a  hundred  years  made  to 
draw  on  wardship  contrary  to  law. 

46.  Undue  proceedings  used  in  the  finding  of 
offices  to  make  the  jury  find  for  the  King. 

47.  The  Common  Law  Courts,  feeling  all  men 
more  inclined  to  seek  justice  there,  where  it  may 
be  fitted  to  their  own  desire,  are  known  frequently 
to  foresake  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law,  and 
straying  beyond  their  bounds,  under  pretence  of 
equity,  to   do   injustice. 

48.  Titles  of  honour,  judicial  places,  sergeant- 
ships  at  law,  and  other  offices  have  been  sold  for 
great  sums  of  money,  whereby  the  common  jus- 
tice of  the  kingdom  hath  been  much  endangered, 
not  only  by  opening  a  way  of  employment  in 
places  of  great  trust,  and  advantage  to  men  of 
weak  parts,  but  also  by  giving  occasion  to  bribery, 
extortion,  partiality,  it  seldom  happening  that 
places  ill-gotton   are  well  used. 

49.  Commissions  have  been  granted  for  exam- 
ining the  excess  of  fees,  and  when  great  exactions 
have  been  discovered,  compositions  have  been 
made  with  delinquents,  not  only  for  the  time  past, 
but  likewise  for  immunity  and  security  in  offend- 
ing for  the  time  to  come,  which  under  colour  of 
remedy  hath  but  confirmed  and  increased  the  griev- 
ance to  the  subject. 

50.  The  usual  course  of  pricking  Sheriffs  not 
observed,  but  many  times  Sheriffs  made  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  sometimes  as  a  punishment  and 
charge  unto  them;  sometimes  such  were  pricked 
out  as  would  be  instruments  to  execute  whatso- 
ever they  would  have  to  be  done. 

51.  The  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  did 
triumph  in  the  suspensions,  ex-communications, 
deprivations,  and  degradations  of  divers  painful, 
learned  and  pious  ministers,  in  the  vexation  and 
grievous  oppression  of  great  numbers  of  His  Maj- 
esty's good  subjects. 

52.  The  High  Commission  grew  to  such  excess 
of  sharpness  and  severity  as  was  not  much  less 
than  the  Romish  Inquisition,  and  yet  in  many 
cases  by  the  Archbishop's  power  was  made  much 
more  heavy,  being  assisted  and  strengthened  by 
authority  of  the  Council  Table. 

53.  The  Bishops  and  their  Courts  were  as  eager 
in  the  country;  although  their  jurisdiction  could 
not  reach  so  high  in  rigour  and  extremity  of 
punishment,  yet  were  they  no  less  grievous  in 
respect  of  the  generality  and  multiplicity  of  vex- 
ations, which  lighting  upon  the  meaner  sort  .of 
tradesmen  and  artificers  did  impoverish  many  thou- 
sands. 

54.  And  so  afflict  and  trouble  others,  that  great 
numbers  to  avoid  their  miseries  departed  out  of 
the  kingdom,  some  into  New  England  and  other 
parts  of  America,   others  into  Holland. 

55.  Where  they  have  transported  their  manufac- 
tures of  cloth,  which  is  not  only  a  loss  by  dimin- 
ishing the  present  stock  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  great 
mischief  by  impairing  and  endangering  the  loss 
of  that  particular  trade  of  clothing,  which  hath 
been  a  plentiful  fountain  of  wealth  and  honour 
to  this  nation. 

56.  Those  were  fittest  for  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, and  soonest  obtained  it,  who  were  most  offi- 
cious in  promoting  superstition,  most  virulent  in 
railing   against  godliness   and  honesty. 
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57.  The  most  public  and  solemn  sermons  before 
His  Majesty  were  either  to  advance  prerogative 
above  law,  and  decry  the  property  of  the  subject, 
or  full  of  such  kind  of  invectives. 

58.  Whereby  they  might  make  those  odious  who 
sought  to  maintain  the  religion,  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  and  such  men  were  sure  to  be 
weeded  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
out  of  all  other  employments  of  power  in  the 
government  of  the  country, 

59.  Many  noble  personages  were  councillors  in 
name,  but  the  power  and  authority  remained  in  a 
few  of  such  as  were  most  addicted  to  this  party, 
whose  resolutions  and  determinations  were  brought 
to  the  table  for  countenance  and  execution,  and 
not  for  debate  and  deliberation,  and  no  man 
could  offer  to  oppose  them  without  disgrace  and 
hazard  to  himself. 

60.  Nay,  all  those  that  did  not  wholly  concur 
and  actively  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  their 
designs,  though  otherwise  persons  of  never  so  great 
honour  and  abilities,  were  so  far  from  being  em- 
ployed in  any  place  of  trust  and  power,  that  they 
were  neglected,  discountenanced,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions  injured   and   oppressed. 

61.  This  faction  was  grown  to  that  height  and 
entireness  of  power,  that  now  they  began  to  think 
of  finishing  their  work,  which  consisted  of  these 
three  parts. 

62.  I.  The  government  must  be  set  free  from  all 
restraint  of  laws  concerning  our  persons  and  estates. 

63.  II.  There  must  be  a  conjunction  between 
Papists  and  Protestants  in  doctrine,  discipline  and 
ceremonies;  only  it  must  not  yet  be  called  Popery. 

64.  III.  The  Puritans,  under  which  name  they 
include  all  those  that  desire  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  re- 
ligion in  the  power  of  it,  must  be  either  rooted 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  force,  or  driven  out  with 
fear. 

65.  For  the  effecting  of  this  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  reduce  Scotland  to  such  Popish  su- 
perstitions and  innovations  as  might  make  them 
apt  to  join  with  England  in  that  great  change 
which  was  intended. 

66.  Whereupon  new  canons  and  a  new  liturgy 
were  pressed  upon  them,  and  when  they  refused 
to  admit  of  them,  an  army  was  raised  to  force 
them  to  it,  towards  which  the  Clergy  and  the 
Papists  were  very  forward  in  their  contribution. 

67.  The  Scots  likewise  raised  an  army  for  their 
defence. 

68.  And  when  both  armies  were  come  together, 
and  ready  for  a  bloody  encounter,  His  Majesty's 
own  gracious  disposition,  and  the  counsel  of  the 
English  nobility  and  dutiful  submission  of  the 
Scots,  did  so  far  prevail  against  the  evil  counsel 
of  others,  that  a  pacification  was  made,  and  His 
Majesty  returned  with  peace  and  much  honour 
to  London. 

69.  The  unexpected  reconciliation  was  most  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  kingdom,  except  to  the  malig- 
nant party;  whereof  the  Archbishop  and  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  being  heads,  they  and  their  faction 
begun  to  inveigh  against  the  peace,  and  to  ag- 
gravate the  proceedings  of  the  states,  which  so  in- 
creased [incensed?]  His  Majesty,  that  he  forthwith 
prepared  again  for  war. 

70.  And  such  was  their  confidence,  that  having 
corrupted  and  distempered  the  whole  frame  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  they  did  now  hope 
to  corrupt  that  which  was  the  only  means  to  re- 
store all  to  a  right  frame  and  temper  again. 

71.  To  which  end  they  persuaded  His  Majesty 
to  call  a  Parliament,  not  to  seek  counsel  and  ad- 
vice of  them,  but  to  draw  countenance  and  supply 


from  them,  and  to  engage  the  whole  kingdom  in 
their   quarrel. 

72.  And  in  the  meantime  continued  all  their 
unjust  levies  of  money,  resolving  either  to  make 
the  Parliament  pliant  to  their  will,  and  to  estab- 
lish mischief  by  a  law,  or  else  to  break  it,  and  with 
more  colour  to  go  on  by  violence  to  take  what 
they  could  not  obtain  by  consent.  The  ground 
alleged  for  the  justification  of  this  war  was  this, 

73.  That  the  undutiful  demands  of  the  Parlia- 
ments in  Scotland  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  His 
Majesty  to  take  arms  against  them,  without  hear- 
ing the  reason  of  those  demands,  and  thereupon 
a  new  army  was  prepared  against  them,  their  ships 
were  seized  in  all  ports  both  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  at  sea,  their  petitions  rejected,  their  com- 
missioners refused  audience. 

74.  The  whole  kingdom  most  miserably  distem- 
pered with  levies  of  men  and  money,  and  impris- 
onments of  those  who  denied  to  submit  to  those 
levies. 

75.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  passed  into  Ireland, 
caused  the  Parliament  there  to  declare  against  the 
Scots,  to  give  four  sabsidies  towards  that  war, 
and  to  engage  themselves,  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
for  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  gave  directions  for 
an  army  of  eight  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
horse  to  be  levied  there,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  Papists. 

76.  The  Parliament  met  upon  the  13th  of  April, 
1640.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  their  party,  so  prevailed  with 
His  Majesty,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
pressed  to  yield  a  supply  for  maintenance  of  the 
war  with  Scotland,  before  they  had  provided  any 
relief  for  the  great  and  pressing  grievances  of  the 
people,  which  being  against  the  fundamental  privi- 
lege and  proceeding  of  Parliament,  was  yet  in 
humble  respect  to  His  Majesty,  so  far  admitted 
as  that  they  agreed  to  take  the  matter  of  supply 
into  consideration,  and  two  several  days  it  was 
debated. 

77.  Twelve  subsidies  were  demanded  for  the  re- 
lease of  ship-money  alone,  a  third  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  conclusion,  when  the  heads  of  that 
party  begun  to  fear  the  people  might  close  with 
the  King,  in  falsifying  his  desires  of  money ;  but 
that  withal  they  were  like  to  blast  their  malicious 
designs  against  Scotland,  finding  them  very  much 
indisposed  to  give  any  countenance  to  that  war. 

78.  Thereupon  they  wickedly  advised  the  King 
to  break  off  the  Parliament  and  to  return  to  the 
ways  of  confusion,  in  which  their  own  evil  inten- 
tions were  most  likely   to   prosper  and  succeed. 

79.  After  the  Parliament  ended  the  sth  of  May, 
1640,  this  party  grew  so  bold  as  to  counsel  the 
King  to  supply  himself  out  of  his  subjects'  estates 
by  his  own  power,  at  his  own  will,  without  their 
consent. 

80.  The  very  next  day  some  members  of  both 
Houses  had  their  studies  and  cabinets,  yea,  their 
pockets  searched:  another  of  them  not  long  after 
was  committed  close  prisoner  for  not  delivering 
some  petitions  which  he  received  by  authority  of 
that  House. 

81.  And  if  harsher  courses  were  intended  (as  was 
reported)  it  is  very  probable  that  the  sickness  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  tumultuous  rising 
in  Southwark  and  about  Lambeth  were  the  causes 
that  such  violent  intentions  were  not  brought  to 
execution. 

82.  A  false  and  scandalous  Declaration  agamst 
the  House  of  Commons  was  published  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's name,  which  vet  wrought  little  effect  with 
the  people,  but  only  to  manifest  the  impudence  of 
those  who  were  authors  of  it. 
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83.  A  forced  loan  of  money  was  attempted  in 
the  City  of  London. 

84.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  their  sev- 
eral wards,  enjoined  to  bring  in  a  list  of  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  they  judged  fit  to  lend, 
and  of  the  sums  they  should  lend.  And  such 
Aldermen  as  refused  to  do  so  were  committed  to 
prison. 

85.  The  Archbishop  and  the  other  Bishops  and 
Clergy  continued  the  Convocation,  and  by  a  new 
commission  turned  it  into  a  provincial  Synod,  in 
which,  by  an  unheard-of  presumption,  they  made 
canons  that  contain  in  them  many  matters  con- 
trary to  the  King's  prerogative,  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  to  the 
right  of  Parliaments,  to  the  property  and  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  matters  tending  to  sedition  and 
of  dangerous  consequence,  thereby  establishing 
their  own  usurpations,  justifying  their  altar-wor- 
ship, and  those  other  superstitious  innovations 
which  they  formerly  introduced  without  warrant 
of  law. 

86.  They  imposed  a  new  oath  upon  divers  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  botlj  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
for  maintenance  of  their  own  tyranny,  and  laid  a 
great  tax  on  the  Clergy,  for  supply  of  His  Majesty, 
and  generally  they  showed  themselves  very  affec- 
tionate to  the  war  with  Scotland,  which  was  by 
some  of  them  styled  'Bellum  Episcopale,'  and  a 
prayer  composed  and  enjoined  to  be  read  in  all 
churches  calling  the  Scots  rebels,  to  put  the 
two  nations  in  blood  and  make  them  irrecon- 
cilable. 

87.  All  those  pretended  canons  and  constitu- 
tions were  armed  with  the  several  censures  of  sus- 
pension, excommunication,  deprivation,  by  which 
they  would  have  thrust  out  all  the  good  ministers, 
and  most  of  the  well-affected  people  of  the  king- 
dom, and  left  an  easy  passage  to  their  own  de- 
sign  of   reconciliation   with   Rome. 

88.  The  Popish  party  enjoyed  such  exemptions 
from  penal  laws  as  amounted  to  a  toleration,  be- 
sides many  other  encouragements  and  Court  fa- 
vours. 

89.  They  had  a  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Francis 
Windebanck,  a  powerful  agent  for  speeding  all 
their  desires.  , 

90.  A  Pope's  Nuncio  residing  here,  to  act  and 
govern  them  according  to  such  influences  as  he 
received  from  Rome,  and  to  intercede  for  them 
with  the  most  powerful  concurrence  of  the  for- 
eign princes  of  that  religion. 

91.  By  his  authority  the  Papists  of  all  sorts, 
nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  were  convocated  after 
the  manner  of  a  Parliament. 

92.  New  jurisdictions  were  erected  of  Romish 
Archbishops,  taxes  levied,  another  state  moulded 
within  this  state  independent  in  government,  con- 
trary in  interest  and  affection,  secretly  corrupting 
the  ignorant  or  negligent  professors  of  our  re- 
ligion, and  closely  uniting  and  combining  them- 
selves against  such  as  were  found  in  this  posture, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  by  force  to  destroy 
those  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  seduce. 

93.  For  the  effecting  whereof  they  were  strength- 
ened with  arms  and  munitions,  encouraged  by  su- 
perstitious prayers,  enjoined  by  the  Nuncio  to  be 
weekly  made  for  the  prosperity  of  some  great 
design. 

94.  And  such  power  had  they  at  Court,  that 
secretly  a  commission  was  issued  out,  or  intended 
to  be  issued  to  some  great  men  of  that  profes- 
sion, for  the  levying  of  soldiers,  and  to  command 
and  employ  them  according  to  private  instructions, 
which  we  doubt  were  framed  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  were  the  contrivers  of  them. 


95.  His  Majesty's  treasure  was  consumed,  his 
revenue   anticipated. 

96.  His  servants  and  officers  compelled  to  lend 
great  sums  of  money. 

97.  Multitudes  were  called  to  the  Council  Table, 
who  were  tired  with  long  attendances  there  for 
refusing  illegal  payments. 

98.  'The  prisons  were  filled  with  their  commit- 
ments; many  of  the  Sheriffs  summoned  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  some  imprisoned  for  not  being 
quick  enough  in  levying  the  ship-money ;  the  peo- 
ple languished  under  grief  and  fear,  no  visible  hope 
being  left  but  in  desperation. 

99.  The  nobility  began  to  weary  of  their  silence 
and  patience,  and  sensible  of  the  duty  and  trust 
which  belongs  to  them:  and  thereupon  some  of 
the  most  ancient  of  them  did  petition  His  Majesty 
at  such  a  time,  when  evil  counsels  were  so  strong, 
that  they  had  occasion  to  expect  more  hazard  to 
themselves,  than  redress  of  those  public  evils  for 
which   they   interceded. 

100.  Whilst  the  kingdom  was  in  this  agitation 
and  distemper,  the  Scots,  restrained  In  their  trades, 
impoverished  by  the  loss  of  many  of  their  ships, 
bereaved  of  all  possibihty  of  satisfying  His  Ma- 
jesty by  any  naked  supplication,  entered  with  a 
powerful  army  into  the  kingdom,  and  without  any 
hostile  act  or  spoil  in  the  country  they  passed, 
more  than  forcing  a  passage  over  the  Tyne  at  New- 
burn,  near  Newcastle,  possessed  themselves  of  New- 
castle, and  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  press  on  fur- 
ther upon  the  King's  army. 

101.  But  duty  and  reverence  to  His  Majesty, 
and  brotherly  love  to  the  English  nation,  made 
them  stay  there,  whereby  the  King  had  leisure  to 
entertain  better  counsels. 

102.  Wherein  God  so  blessed  and  directed  him. 
that  he  summoned  the  Great  Council  of  Peers  to 
meet  at  York  upon  the  24th  of  September,  and 
there  declared  a  Parliament  to  begin  the  3d  of 
November  then  following. 

103.  The  Scots,  the  first  day  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, presented  an  humble  Petition  to  His  Majesty, 
whereupon  the  Treaty  was  appointed  at  Ripon. 

104.  A  present  cessation  of  arms  agreed  upon, 
and  the  full  conclusion  of  all  differences  referred 
to  the  wisdom  and  care  of   the   Parliament. 

105.  At  our  first  meeting,  all  oppositions  seemed 
to   vanish,    the   mischiefs    were   so    evident    which 
those  evil  counsellors  produced,  that  no  man  durst 
stand  up  to  defend  them:  yet  the  work  itself  af-  . 
forded  difficulty  enough. 

106.  The  multiplied  evils  and  corruption  of  fif- 
teen years,  strengthened  by  custom  and  authority, 
and  the  concurrent  interest  of  many  powerful  de- 
linquents, were  now  to  be  brought  to  judgment 
and  reformation. 

107.  The  King's  household  was  to  be  provided 
for: — they  had  brought  him  to  that  want,  that  he 
could  not  supply  his  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses without  the  assistance  of  his  people. 

108.  Two  armies  were  to  be  paid,  which 
amounted  very  near  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  a 
month. 

109.  The  people  were  to  be  tenderly  charged, 
having  been  formerly  exhausted  with  many  burden- 
some  projects. 

110.  The  difficulties  seemed  to  be  insuperable, 
which  by  the  Divine  Providence  we  have  over- 
come. The  contrarieties  incompatible,  which  yet 
in  a   great   measure   we   have   reconciled. 

111.  Six  subsidies  have  been  granted  and  a  Bill 
of  poll-money,  which  if  it  be  duly  levied,  may 
equal  six  subsidies  more,  in  all  £600,000. 

112.  Besides  we  have  contracted  a  debt  to  the 
Scots  of  i2  20,000,  yet  God  hath  so  blessed  the  en- 
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deavours  of  this  Parliament,  that  the  kingdom  is  a 
great   gainer  by   all   these   charges. 

113.  The  ship-money  is  abolished,  which  cost 
the  kingdom  about  £200,000  a  year. 

114.  The  coat  and  conduct-money,  and  other 
military  charges  are  taken  away,  which  in  many 
counties  amounted  to  little  less  than  the  ship- 
money. 

115.  The  monopolies  are  all  suppressed,  whereof 
some  few  did  prejudice  the  subject,  above  £1,000,- 
000  yearly. 

115.  The  soap  £ioo,coo. 

117.  The   wine  £300,000. 

118.  The  leather  must  needs  exceed  both,  and 
salt  could  be  no  less  than  that. 

119.  Besides  the  inferior  monopolies,  which,  if 
they  could  be  exactly  computed,  would  make  up 
a  great  sum. 

120.  That  which  is  more  beneficial  than  all  this 
is,  that  the  root  of  these  evils  is  taken  away,  which 
was  the  arbitrary  power  pretended  to  be  in  His 
Majesty  of  taxing  the  subject,  or  charging  their 
estates  without  consent  in  Parliament,  which  is 
now  declared  to  be  against  law  by  the  judgment 
of  both  Houses,  and  likewise  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

121.  Another  step  of  great  advantage  is  this,  the 
living  grievances,  the  evil  counsellors  and  actors 
of  these  mischiefs  have  been  so  quelled. 

122.  By  the  justice  done  upon  the  Eacl  of  Straf- 
ford, the  flight  of  the  Lord  Finch  and  Secretary 
Windebank. 

123.  The  accusation  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  Judge  Berkeley; 
and 

124.  The  impeachment  of  divers  other  Bishops 
and  Judges,  that  it  is  like  not  only  to  be  an  ease 
to  the  present  times,  but  a  preservation  to  the 
future. 

125.  The  discontinuance  of  Parliaments  is  pre- 
vented by  the  Bill  for  a  triennial  Parliament,  and 
the  abrupt  dissolution  of  this  Parliament  by  an- 
other Bill,  by  which  it  is  provided  it  shall  not  be 
dissolved  or  adjourned  without  the  consent  of 
both  Houses. 

126.  Which  two  laws  well  considered  may  be 
thought  more  advantageous  than  all  the  former, 
because  they  secure  a  full  operation  of  the  present 
remedy,  and  afford  a  perpetual  spring  of  remedies 
for  the  future. 

127.  The  Star  Chamber. 

128.  The   High    Commission. 

129.  The  Courts  of  the  President  and  Council  in 
the  North  were  so  many  forges  of  misery,  oppres- 
sion and  violence,  and  are  all  taken  away,  whereby 
men  are  more  secured  in  their  persons,  liberties 
and  estates,  than  they  could  be  by  any  law  or 
example  for  the  regulation  of  those  Courts  or  ter- 
ror of  the  Judges. 

130.  The  immoderate  power  of  the  Council 
Table,  and  the  excessive  abuse  of  that  power  is 
so  ordered  and  restrained,  that  we  may  well  hope 
that  no  such  things  as  were  frequently  done  by 
them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  liberty,  will 
appear  in  future  times  but  only  in  stories,  to  give 
us  and  our  posterity  more  occasion  to  praise  God 
for  His  Majesty's  goodness,  and  the  faithful  en- 
deavours of  this  Parliament. 

131.  The  canons  and  power  of  canon-making  are 
blasted  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses. 

132.  The  exorbitant  power  of  Bishops  and  their 
courts  are  much  abated,  by  some  provisions  in 
the  Bill  against  the  High  Commission  Court,  the 
authors  of  the  many  innovations  in  doctrine  and 
ceremonies. 

133.  The  ministers  that  have  been  scandalous  in 
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their  lives,  have  been  so  terrified  in  just  complaints 
and  accusations,  that  we  may  well  hope  they  will 
be  more  modest  for  the  time  to  come;  cither  in- 
wardly convicted  by  the  sight  of  their  own  folly, 
or  outwardly  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. 
.  134.  The  forests  are  by  a  good  law  reduced  to 
their  right  bounds. 

135.  The  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the 
Stannary  Courts,  the  extortions  of  the  clerk  of  the 
market. 

136.  And  the  compulsion  of  the  subject  to  receive 
the  Order  of  Knighthood  against  his  will,  paying 
of  fines  for  not  receiving  it,  and  the  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings thereupon  for  levying  of  those  fines,  are 
by  other  beneficial  laws  reformed  and  prevented. 

137.  Many  excellent  laws  and  provisions  are  in 
preparation  for  removing  the  inordinate  power, 
vexation  and  usurpation  of  Bishops,  for  reforming 
the  pride  and  idleness  of  many  of  the  clergy,  for 
easing  the  people  of  unnecessary  ceremonies  in  re- 
ligion, for  censuring  and  removing  unworthy  and 
unprofitable  ministers,  and  for  maintaining  godly 
and  diligent  preachers  through  the  kingdom. 

138.  Other  things  of  main  importance  for  the 
good  of  this  kingdom  are  in  proposition,  though 
little  could  hitherto  be  done  in  regard  of  the  many 
other  more  pressing  businesses,  which  yet  before 
the  end  of  this  Session  we  hope  may  receive  some 
progress  and  perfection. 

139.  The  establishing  and  ordering  the  King's 
revenue,  that  so  the  abuse  of  officers  and  super- 
fluity of  expenses  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  neces- 
sary disbursements  for  His  Majesty's  honour,  the 
defence  and  government  of  the  kingdom,  may  be 
more  certainly  provided  for. 

140.  The  regulating  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
abridging  both  the  delays  and  charges  of  lawsuits. 

141.  The  settling  of  some  good  courses  for  pre- 
venting the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  inequaUty  of  exchanges  between  us  and  other 
nations,  for  the  advancing  of  native  commodities, 
increase  of  our  manufacturers,  and  well  balancing 
of  trade,  whereby  the  stock  of  the  kingdom  may 
be  increased,  or  at  least  kept  from  impairing,  as 
through  neglect  hereof  it  hath  done  for  many 
years  last  past. 

142.  Improving  the  herring-fishing  upon  our 
coasts,  which  will  be  of  mighty  use  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  and  a  plentiful  nursery  of 
mariners  for  enabling  the  kingdom  in  any  great 
action. 

143.  The  oppositions,  obstructions  and  other 
difficulties  wherewith  we  have  been  encountered, 
and  which  still  lie  in  our  way  with  some  strength 
and  much  obstinacy,  are  these:  the  malignant  party 
whom  we  have  formerly  described  to  be  the  actors 
and  promoters  of  all  our  misery,  they  have  taken 
heart  again. 

144.  They  have  been  able  to  prefer  some  of  their 
own  factors  and  agents  to  degrees  of  honour,  to 
places  of  trust  and  employment,  even  during  the 
Parliament. 

145.  They  have  endeavoured  to  work  in  His 
Majesty  ill  impressions  and  opinions  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, as  if  we  had  altogether  done  our  own 
work,  and  not  his;  and  had  obtained  from  him 
many  things  very  prejudicial  to  the  Crown,  both 
in  respect  of  prerogative  and  profit. 

146.  To  wipe  out  this  slander  we  think  good  only 
to  say  thus  much:  that  all  that  we  have  done 
is  for  His  Majesty,  his  greatness,  honour  and  sup- 
port, when  we  yield  to  give  £25,000  a  month  for 
the  relief  of  the  Northern  Counties;  this  was  giver, 
to  the  King,  for  he  was  bound  to  protect  his  sub- 
jects. 

-  r* 
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147.  They  were  His  Majesty's  evil  counsellors, 
and  their  ill  instruments  that  were  actors  in  those 
grievances  which  brought  in  the  Scots. 

148.  And  if  His  Majesty  please  to  force  those 
who  were  the  authors  of  this  war  to  make  satis- 
faction, as  he  might  justly  and  easily  do,  it  seems 
very  reasonable  that  the  people  might  well  be  ex- 
cused from  taking  upon  them  this  burden,  being 
altogether  innocent  and  free  from  being  any  cause 
of  it. 

149.  When  we  undertook  the  charge  of  the  army, 
which  cost  above  £50,000  a  month,  was  not  this 
given  to  the  King?  Was  it  not  His  Majesty's 
army  ?  Were  not  all  the  commanders  under  con- 
tract with  His  Majesty,  at  higher  rates  and  greater 
wages   than    ordinary  ? 

150.  And  have  not  we  taken  upon  us  to  dis- 
charge all  the  brotherly  assistance  of  £300,000,  which 
we  gave  the  Scots?  Was  it  not  toward  repair  of 
those  damages  and  losses  which  they  received  from 
the  King's  ships  and  from  his  ministers? 

151.  These  three  particulars  amount  to  above 
£1,100,000. 

152.  Besides,  His  Majesty  hath  received  by  im- 
positions   upon    merchandise  at   least   £400,000. 

153.  So  that  His  Majesty  hath  had  out  of  the 
subjects'  purse  since  the  Parliament  began  £1.- 
500,000,  and  yet  these  men  can  be  so  impudent  as 
to  tell  His  Majesty  that  we  have  done  nothing  for 
him. 

154.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  this  slander,  we 
acknowledge  with  much  thankfulness  that  His 
Majesty  hath  passed  more  good  Bills  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  subjects  than  have  been  in  many  ages. 

155.  But  withal  we  cannot  forget  that  these 
venomous  councils  did  manifest  themselves  in  some 
endeavours  to  hinder  these  good  acts. 

156.  And  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  we  may 
with  truth  and  modesty  say  thus  much;  that  we 
have  ever  been  careful  not  to  desire  anything 
that  should  weaken  the  Crown  either  in  just  profit 
or  useful  power. 

157.  The  triennial  Parliament  for  the  matter  of 
it,  doth  not  extend  to  so  much  as  by  law  we  ought 
to  have  required  (there  being  two  statutes  still  in 
force  for  a  Parliament  to  be  once  a  year),  and  for 
the  manner  of  it,  it  is  in  the  King's  power  that  it 
shall  never  take  effect,  if  he  by  a  timely  sum- 
mons shall  prevent  any  other  way  of  assembling. 

158.  In  the  Bill  for  continuance  of  this  present 
Parliament,  there  seems  to  be  some  restraint  of 
the  royal  power  in  dissolving  of  Parliaments,  not 
to  take  it  out  of  the  Crown,  but  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  it  for  this  time  and  occasion  only: 
which  was  so  necessary  for  the  King's  own  se- 
curity and  the  public  peace,  that  without  it  we 
could  not  have  undertaken  any  of  these  great 
charges,  but  must  have  left  both  the  armies  to 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  the  whole  kingdom  to 
blood  and  rapine. 

159.  The  Star  Chamber  was  much  more  fruitful 
in  oppression  than  in  profit,  the  great  fines  being 
for  the  most  part  given  away,  and  the  rest  stalled 
at  long  times. 

160.  The  fines  of  the  High  Commission  were  in 
themselves  unjust,  and  seldom  or  never  came  into 
the  King's  purse.  These  four  Bills  are  particularly 
and  more  specially  instanced. 

161.  In  the  rest  there  will  not  be  found  so  much 
as  a  shadow  of  prejudice  to  the  Crown. 

162.  They  have  sought  to  diminish  our  reputa- 
tion with  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  out  of 
love   with   Parliaments. 

163.  The  aspersions  which  they  have  attempted 
this  way  have  been  such  as  these: 

164.  That   we  have  spent   much  time  and  done 


little,  especially  in  those  grievances  which  concern 
religion. 

165.  That  the  Parliament  is  a  burden  to  the 
kingdom  by  the  abundance  of  protections  which 
hinder  justice  and  trade;  and  by  many  subsidies 
granted  much  more  heavy  than  any  formerly  en- 
dured. 

166.  To  which  there  is  a  ready  answer;  if  the 
time  spent  in  this  Parliament  be  considered  in  re- 
lation backward  to  the  long  growth  and  deep 
root  of  those  grievances,  which  we  have  removed, 
to  the  powerful  supports  of  those  delinquents, 
which  we  have  pursued,  to  the  great  necessities 
and  other  charges  of  the  commonwealth  for  which 
we  have  provided. 

167.  Or  if  it  be  considered  in  relation  forward  to 
many  advantages,  which  not  only  the  present  but 
future  ages  are  like  to  reap  by  the  good  laws 
and  other  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  we  doubt 
not  but  it  will  be  thought  by  all  indifferent  judg- 
ments, that  our  time  hath  been  much  better  em- 
ployed than  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of  time 
in  many  former  Parliaments  put  together ;  and  the 
charges  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  other  inconveniences  which  they  have 
borne,  will  seem  very  light  in  respect  of  the  bene- 
fit they  have  and  may  receive. 

168.  And  for  the  matter  of  protections,  the  Par- 
liament is  so  sensible  of  it  that  therein  they  in- 
tended tq  give  them  whatsoever  ease  may  stand 
with  honour  and  justice,  and  are  in  a  way  of  pass- 
ing a   Bill  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

169.  They  have  sought  by  many  subtle  practices 
to  cause  jealousies  and  divisions  betwixt  us  and 
our  brethren  of  Scotland,  by  slandering  their  pro- 
ceedings and  intentions  towards  us,  and  by  secret 
endeavours  to  instigate  and  incense  them  and  us 
one   against   another. 

170.  They  have  had  such  a  party  of  Bishops  and 
Popish  lords  in  the  House  of  Peers,  as  hath  caused 
much  opposition  and  delay  in  the  prosecution  of 
delinquents,  hindered  the  proceedings  of  divers  good 
Bills  passed  in  the  Commons'  House,  concerning  the 
reformation  of  sundry  great  abuses  and  corruptions 
both  in  Church  and  State. 

171.  They  have  laboured  to  seduce  and  corrupt 
some  of  the  Commons'  House  to  draw  them  into 
conspiracies  and  combinations  against  the  liberty 
of  the  Parliament. 

172.  And  by  their  instruments  and  agents  they 
have  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  His 
Majesty's  army,  and  to  engage  it  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  wicked  and  traitorous  designs;  the 
keeping  up  of  Bishops  in  votes  and  functions,  and 
by  force  to  compel  the  Parliament  to  order,  limit 
and  dispose  their  proceedings  in  such  manner  as 
might  best  concur  with  the  intentions  of  this  dan- 
gerous  and   potent   faction. 

173.  And  when  one  mischievous  design  and  at- 
tempt of  theirs  to  bring  on  the  army  against  the 
Parliament  and  the  City  of  London,  hath  been 
discovered  and  prevented ; 

174.  They  presently  undertook  another  of  the 
same  damnable  nature,  with  this  addition  to  it,  to 
endeavour  to  make  the  Scottish  army  neutral, 
whilst  the  English  army,  which  they  had  laboured 
to  corrupt  and  envenom  against  us  by  their  false 
and  slanderous  suggestions,  should  execute  their 
malice  to  the  subversion  of  our  religion  and  the 
dissolution  of  our  government. 

175.  Thus  they  have  been  continually  practising 
to  disturb  the  peace,  and  plotting  the  destruction 
even  of  all  the  King's  dominions;  and  have  em- 
ployed their  emissaries  and  agents  in  them,  all  for 
the  promoting  their  devilish  designs,  which  the 
vigilancy  of  those  who  were  well  affected  hath  still 
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discovered  and  defeated  before  they  were  ripe  for 
execution   in   England   and   Scotland. 

176.  Only  in  Ireland,  which  was  farther  off,  they 
have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  mould  and  pre- 
pare their  work,  and  had  brought  it  to  that  perfec- 
tion that  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  that 
whole  kingdom,  totally  subverted  the  government 
of  it,  routed  out  religion,  and  destroyed  all  the 
Protestants  whom  the  conscience  of  their  duty  to 
God,  their  King  and  country,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted to  join  with  them,  if  by  God's  wonderful 
providence  their  main  enterprise  upon  the  city  and 
castle  of  Dublin,  had  not  been  detected  and  pre- 
vented upon  the  very  eve  before  it  should  have 
been  executed. 

177.  Notwithstanding  they  have  in  other  parts 
of  that  kingdom  broken  out  into  open  rebellion, 
surprising  towns  and  castles,  committed  murders, 
rapes  and  other  villainies,  and  shaken  off  all  bonds 
of  obedience  to  His  Majesty  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm. 

178.  And  in  general  have  kindled  such  a  fire,  as 
nothing  but  God's  infinite  blessing  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  endeavours  of  this  State  will  be  able 
to   quench   it. 

179.  And  certainly  had  not  God  in  His  great 
mercy  unto  this  land  discovered  and  confounded 
their  former  designs,  we  had  been  the  prologue 
to  this  tragedy  in  Ireland,  and  had  by  this  been 
made  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  misery  and 
confusion. 

18(X  And  now  what  hope  have  we  but  in  God, 
when  as  the  only  means  of  our  subsistence  and 
power  of  reformation  is  under  Him  in  the  Par- 
liament? 

181.  But  what  can  we  the  Commons,  without  the 
conjunction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  what  con- 
junction can  we  expect  there,  when  the  Bishops 
and  recusant  lords  are  so  numerous  and  prevalent 
that  they  are  able  to  cross  and  interrupt  our 
best  endeavours  for  reformation,  and  by  that 
means  give  advantage  to  this  malignant  party  to 
traduce  our  proceedings. 

182.  They  infuse  into  the  people  that  we  mean 
to  abolish  all  Church  government,  and  leave  every 
man  to  his  own  fancy  for  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  God,  absolving  him  of  that  obedience 
which  he  owes  under  God  unto  His  Majesty, 
whom  we  know  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  as  well  as  with  the  temporal,  to  regu- 
late all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  such  rules  of  order  and  discipline  as  are 
estabUshed  by  Parliament,  which  is  his  great 
council  in  all  affairs  both  in  Church  and 
State. 

183.  We  confess  our  intention  is,  and  our  en- 
deavours have  been,  to  reduce  within  bounds  that 
exorbitant  power  which  the  prelates  have  assumed 
unto  themselves,  so  contran,'  both  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  end  we 
passed  the  Bill  for  the  removing  them  from  their 
temporal  power  and  employments,  that  so  the  bet- 
ter they  might  with  meekness  apply  themselves 
to  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  which  Bill 
themselves  opposed,  and  were  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  crossing  it. 

184.  And  we  do  here  declare  that  it  is  far  from 
our  purpose  or  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden  reins 
of  discipline  and  government  in  the  Church,  to 
leave  private  persons  or  particular  congregations 
to  take  up  what  form  of  Divine  Service  they 
please,  for  we  hold  it  requisite  that  there  should 
be  throughout  the  whole  realm  a  conformity  to 
that  order  which  the  laws  enjoin  according  to 
the  Word  of  God.  And  we  desire  to  unburden 
the  consciences  of  men  of  needless  and  supersti- 


tious ceremonies,  suppress  innovations,  and  take 
away  the  monuments  of  idolatry. 

185.  And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  refor- 
mation, we  desire  there  may  be  a  general  synod  of 
the  most  grave,  pious,  learned  and  judicious  di- 
vines of  this  island;  assisted  with  some  from  for- 
eign parts,  professing  the  same  religion  with  us, 
who  may  consider  of  all  things  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  the  Church,  and 
represent  the  results  of  their  consultations  unto 
the  Parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and  con- 
firmed, and  receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby 
to  find  passage  and  obedience  throughout' the  king- 
dom. 

185.  They  have  maliciously  charged  us  that  we 
intend  to  destroy  and  discourage  learning,  whereas 
it  is  our  chiefest  care  and  desire  to  advance  it, 
and  to  provide  a  competent  maintenance  for  con- 
scionable  and  preaching  ministers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  which  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
scholars,  and  a  certain  means  whereby  the  want, 
meanness  and  ignorance,  to  which  a  great  part 
of  the  clergy  is  now  subject,  will  be  prevented. 

187.  And  we  intended  likewise  to  reform  and 
purge  the  fountains  of  learning,  the  two  Universi- 
ties, that  the  streams  flowing  from  thence  may  be 
clear  and  pure,  and  an  honour  and  comfort  to  the 
whole  land. 

188.  They  have  strained  to  blast  our  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  by  wresting  the  interpretations  of 
our  orders   from   their  genuine   intention. 

189.  They  tell  the  people  that  our  meddUng  with 
the  power  of  episcopacy  hath  caused  sectaries  and 
conventicles,  when  idolatrous  and  Popish  ceremo- 
nies, introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  command 
of  the  Bishops  have  not  only  debarred  the  people 
from  thence,  but  expelled  them  from  the  kingdom. 

190.  Thus  with  Elijah,  we  are  called  by  this 
malignant  party  the  troublers  of  the  State,  and 
still,  while  we  endeavour  to  reform  their  abuses, 
they  make  us  the  authors  of  those  mischiefs  we 
study  to   prevent. 

191.  For  the  perfecting  of  the  work  begun,  and 
removing  all  future  impediments,  we  conceive  these 
courses  will  be  very  effectual,  seeing  the  religion 
of  the  Papists  hath  such  principles  as  do  certainly 
tend  to  the  destruction  and  extirpation  of  all 
Protestants,  when  they  shall  have  opportunity  to 
effect  it. 

192.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  keep  them 
in  such  condition  as  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
do  us  any  hurt,  and  for  avoiding  of  such  con- 
nivance and  favour  as  hath  heretofore  been  shown 
unto  them. 

193.  That  His  Majesty  be  pleased  to  grant  a 
standing  Commission  to  some  choice  men  named 
in  Parliament,  who  may  take  notice  of  their  in- 
crease, their  counsels  and  proceedings,  and  use  all 
due  means  by  execution  of  the  laws  to  prevent  all 
mischievous  designs  against  the  peace  and  safety  of 
this  kingdom. 

194.  Thus  some  good  course  be  taken  to  discover 
the  counterfeit  and  false  conformity  of  Papists  to 
the  Church,  by  colour  whereof  persons  very  much 
disaffected  to  the  true  religion  have  been  admitted 
into  place  of  greatest  authority  and  trust  in  the 
kingdom. 

195.  For  the  better  preservation  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  all  illegal  grievances 
and  exactions  be  presented  and  punished  at  the 
sessions  and  assizes. 

196.  And  that  Judges  and  Justices  be  very  care- 
ful to  give  this  in  charge  to  the  grand  jun.-,  and 
both  the  Sheriff  and  Justices  to  be  sworn  to  the 
due  execution  of  the  Petition  of  Right  and  other 
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197.  That  His  Majesty  be  humbly  petitioned  by 
both  Houses  to  employ  such  counsellors,  ambassa- 
dors and  other  ministers,  in  managing  his  business 
at  home  and  abroad  as  the  Parliament  may  have 
cause  to  confide  in,  without  which  we  cannot 
give  His  Majesty  such  supplies  for  support  of  his 
own  estate,  nor  such  assistance  to  the  Protestant 
party  beyond  the  sea,  as  is  desired.     . 

198.  It  may  often  fall  out  that  the  Commons 
may  have  just  cause  to  take  exceptions  at  some 
men  for  being  councillors,  and  yet  not  charge  those 
men  with  crimes,  for  there  be  grounds  of  diffidence 
which  lie  not  in  proof. 

199.  There  are  others,  which  though  they  may 
be  proved,  yet  are  not  legally  criminal. 

200.  To  be  a  known  favourer  of  Papists,  or  to 
have  been  very  forward  in  defending  or  counte- 
nancing some  great  offenders  questioned  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  or  to  speak  contemptuously  of  either  Houses 
of  Parliament   or  Parliamentary  proceedings. 

201.  Or  such  as  are  factors  or  agents  for  any  for- 
eign pririce  of  another  rehgion;  such  are  justly 
suspected  to  get  councillors'  places,  or  any  other 
of  trust  concerning  public  employment  for  money; 
for  all  these  and  divers  others  we  may  have  great 
reason  to  be  earnest  with  His  Majesty,  not  to  put 
his  great  affairs  into  such  hands,  though  we  may 
be  unwilling  to  proceed  against  them  in  any  legal 
way  of  charge  or  impeachment. 

202.  That  all  Councillors  of  State  may  be  sworn 
to  observe  those  laws  which  concern  the  subject  in 
his  liberty,  that  they  may  likewise  take  an  oath 
not  to  receive  or  give  reward  or  pension  from  any 
foreign  prince,  but  such  as  they  shall  within  some 
reasonable  time  discover  to  the  Lords  of  His 
Majesty's  Council. 

203.  And  although  they  should  wickedly  forswear 
themselves,  yet  it  may  herein  do  good  to  make 
them  known  to  be  false  and  perjured  to  those 
who  employ  them,  and  thereby  bring  them  into  as 
little  credit  with  them  as  with  us. 

204.  That  His  Majesty  may  have  cause  to  be  in 
love  with  good  counsel  and  good  men,  by  shewing 
him  in  an  humble  and  dutiful  manner  how  full 
of  advantage  it  would  be  to  himself,  to  see  his 
own  estate  settled  in  a  plentiful  condition  to  sup- 
port his  honour;  to  see  his  people  united  in  ways 
of  duty  to  him,  and  endeavours  of  the  public 
good;  to  see  happiness,  wealth,  peace  and  safety 
derived  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  procured  to  his 
allies  by  the  influence  of  his  own  power  and  gov- 
ernment. 

GRAND  SERJEANTY.  See  Feudaiism:  Or- 
ganization. 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAIL-WAY.  See  Rail- 
roads: 1853-1919;  Canada:  1920:  Canadian  na- 
tional road. 

GRANDCOURT,  village  about  six  miles  west 
of  Bapaume,  northeast  France.  During  the  battle 
of  the  Somme,  1916,  it  was  the  scene  of  severe 
fighting ;  taken  from  the  Germans  by  the  British, 
February  7,  1917.  See  World  War:  1916;  II. 
Western  front:   c,  4;   e,  3. 

GRANDE  TERRE,  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
generally  regarded  as  part  of  Guadeloupe.  See 
Guadeloupe. 

GRANDELLA,  or  Benevento,  Battle  of 
(1266).     See  Italy   (Southern):    1250-1268. 

GRANDI,  nobles  of  Florence.  See  Florence: 
1250-1293. 

GRANGER,  Gordon  (1821-1876),  American 
general.  Served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1S63    (Febiuarv-.\pril:    Tennessee). 

GRANGER  LAWS.  See  Iowa:  1873-1898; 
Railroads:   1S70-1876;  Wisconsin:   1873-1907. 


GRANGER    MOVEMENT.      See    U.    S.   A.: 

1866-1877;    Iowa:    1873-1S74;    Minnesota:    1868. 

GRANICUS,  Battle  of  (334  B.C.).  See 
Macedonia:   B.C.  334-33°;   B.C.  330-323- 

GRANITE  RAILWAY,  United  States.  See 
Railroads:    1826-1850. 

GRANSON,  Battle  of  (1476).  See  Bur- 
gundy:   1476-1477. 

GRANT,  James  (i  720-1 806),  British  soldier. 
Commander  of  an  expedition  against  the  Chero- 
kees,  1 761;  served  durmg  the  American  Revolution. 
See  South  Carolina:  1,59-1761;  U.  S.  A.:  1776 
(August). 

GRANT,  Ulysses  Simpson  (1822-1885),  Ameri- 
can general  and  eighteenth  president  of  the  United 
States.  Served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the 
Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  all 
the  Union  forces;  president  of  the  United  States, 
1868-1876. 

First  battle  at  Belmont. — Capture  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  and  breaking  Confederate 
line.— At  battle  of  Shiloh.— Under  Halleck  at 
Corinth. — luka  and  Corinth. — Campaign  against 
Vicksburg.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1861  (September-No- 
vember: On  Mississippi)  ;  1862  (January-Febru- 
ary: Kentucky-Tennessee);  (February-April:  Ten- 
nessee); (.\pril-May:  Tennessee  -  Mississippi)  ; 
(September-October:  Mississippi)  ;  1863  (January- 
April:  On  the  Mississippi);  (April-July:  On  the 
Mississippi). 

In  command  of  the  army  of  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1862  (June-October: 
Tennessee-Kentucky)  ;  (December:  On  the  Missis- 
sippi) ;   1863   (October-November:   Tennessee). 

In  chief  command  of  the  whole  army.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   1864  (March-.'\pril). 

Movement  upon  Richmond. — Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  —  Spottsylvania  Court  House. — 
Bloody  Angle. — Siege  of  Petersburg. — -Virginia 
campaign. — Battle  ot  Cold  Harbor. — Operations 
against  General  Early.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1864  (May: 
Virginia)  ;  (May-June:  Virginia)  ;  (June:  Vir- 
ginia) ;  1805  (March-April:  Virginia)  ;  (April: 
Virginia):  Abandonment  of  Richmond;  (July-De- 
cember). 

Letter  regarding  reconstruction.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1866-1867    (October-March). 

Elected  president  of  the  United  States. — 
His  administration  and  cabinet. — Re-election. 
See  U.  S.  A.:  1868  (November);  1S69-1870;  1869- 
1877;  1872;  1873;  Money  and  banking:  Modern: 
1869;  Monroe  Doctrine:    1870-1S95. 

GRANTANBRYGE,  ancient  name  for  Cam- 
bridge.    See   Cambridge:   Name. 

GRANVELLA,  Granvelle,  or  Antoine  Perre- 
not,  Cardinal  de  (1517-1586),  Spanish  cardinal 
and  statesman.  Succeeded  his  father  as  secretary 
of  state,  1550;  chief  minister  to  Margaret  of 
Parma,  1559,  who  was  regent  of  the  Netherlands; 
.Archbishop  of  Malines,  1560;  viceroy  of  Naples, 
1570;  head  of  Spanish  Council  of  State,  1575.  See 
Netherlands:    1559-1562. 

GRANVILLE,  John  Carteret,  Earl  (i6go- 
1763),  British  orator  and  statesman.  Became  mem- 
ber of  House  of  Lords,  1711;  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  Sweden,  1719-1720;  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  1721,  and  again,  1742-1744;  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  1724-1726;  1729-1730;  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  against  Robert  Wal- 
pole;  lord  president  of  the  council  under  Henry 
Pelham,  1751-1763.  See  Austria:  1743;  1743- 
1744- 

GRAPESHOT:  Court  decision.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1869-1872. 

GRAPHAPHONE:  Invention.  See  Inven- 
tions:   19th   century;    Phonograph, 
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GRAPPA,  military  position  of  great  strength 
and  strategic  importance  during  the  World  War, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Piave,  northern  Italy.  See 
World  War:  igiS:  1\ .  Austro-Itahan  theater: 
c,   2;    c,   6. 

GRASPAN,  Battle  of.  See  South  Africa, 
Union-   of:    iSqo    (October-December). 

GRASSE,  Frangois  Joseph  Paul,  Marquis  de 
Grassetilly,  Comte  de  (1722-178S),  French  ad- 
miral. His  fleet  aided  the  Americans  in  their  Revo- 
lution. After  considerable  success  he  suffered  de- 
feat and  capture  bv  the  British  admiral,  Rodney, 
1782.     See  U.  S.  a'.:    17S1    (May-October). 

GRASSHOPPER  PLAGUE  (1873-1876).  See 
Mixnesota:    1S62-1S76. 

GRASSHOPPER    WAR.     See    Shawanese. 

GRATIAN  (Flavius  Gratianus  Augustus) 
(359-383),  Roman  emperor,  375-383-  See  Rome: 
Empire;  363-379;  379-395;  Alemanni:  378;  Brit- 
ain:   383-38S. 

GRATIAN,  Decretals  of.  See  Ecclesiastical 
law:    Definition;    1139-1150. 

GRATTAN,  Henry  (i 746-1820),  Irish  states- 
man and  orator.  Member  of  Irish  parUament, 
1 775-1 797;  1800;  member  of  Imperial  parliament, 
1805-1820.  See  Irel.ajs'd:  177S-17S2;  Dublin: 
1 700-1 798- 

GRAUBtJNDEN.    See  Orisons. 

GRAUPIUS,  Battle  of  (84  A.D.).  See 
Geamplans. 

GRAVE,  town  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Meuse,  twenty  iniles  northeast 
of  Bois-le-Duc. 

1586. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Prince  of 
Parma.     See  Netherlands:    1585-1586. 

1593. — Capture  by  Prince  Maurice.  See 
Netherlands;    1588-1593. 

GRAVELINES,  Gravelinghe,  or  Gravelingen, 
fortified  town  in  France,  about  ten  miles  south- 
west   of    Dunkirk. 

1383. — Capture  and  destruction  by  the  Eng- 
lish. See  Flanders:  1383:  Bishop  of  Norwich's 
Crusade. 

1558. — Spanish  victory  over  the  French.  See 
Netherlands:    1555-1558. 

1652. — Taken  by  the  Spaniards.  See  France: 
1652. 

1658. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  French.  See 
France:    1655-1658. 

1659. — Ceded  to  France.   See  France:  1659-1661. 

GRAVELOTTE,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
1S70    (July-.\ugust). 

GRAVES,  Alfred  Perceval  (1846-  ),  Irish 
poet.     See  English   literature:    1914-1922. 

GRAVES,  William  Sidney  (1865-  ),  Amer- 
ican army  officer.  Commander  of  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  Siberia,  1918-1919.  See 
World   W.ar:    iqi8:    III.    Russia:    c. 

GRAVES:  For  soldiers  fallen  during  World 
War.  See  Sevres,  Treaty  of:  1920:  Part  -VI: 
Prisoners  of  war:  (graves;  Versailles,  Treat v  of: 
Part  VI:   Section  II. 

GRAVITATION.  See  Science:  Modern:  17th 
century;  Inventions:   i8th  century:  Measurements. 

GRAY,  George  (1840-  ),  .American  jurist 
and  legislator.  United  States  senator,  1S85-1899; 
member  Paris  Peace  Commission,  1S9S;  member 
International  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  1900;  member  North  .Atlantic  Coast 
Fisheries  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  1910.  See 
U.  S.  A.:    iSqS   (July-December). 

GRAY,  Robert  (1757-1806),  American  .sailor 
and  explorer.  Entered  mouth  of  Columbia  river, 
1792.     See  Oregon:    Early  exploration. 

GRAY,  Stephen  (d.  1736),  English  electrician. 
See  Electrical  discovery:   Early  experiments. 


GRAY,    Thomas     (1716-1771),    English    poet. 

See  English  literature:  1660-1780. 

GRAYSON,  William  (d.  1790),' American  sol- 
dier. Member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1784- 
1787;  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convention  called  to 
consider  the  new  federal  constitution,  1788  See 
U.  S.  A.:    17S7-17S9. 

GREAT  AWAKENING,  religious  revival  in 
the  American  colonies,  1740-1750.  See  Congrega- 
tional church:    1 734-1800. 

GREAT  BIBLE.  See  Bible,  English:  i6th- 
17th  centuries. 

GREAT  BRIDGE,  Battle  of  (1775).  See 
Virginia:    1775-1776. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  largest  island  of  Europe, 
comprising  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  See 
England;  British  empire;  Scotland;  Wales. 

GREAT  CAPTAIN.— This  was  the  title  com- 
monly given  to  the  Spanish  general,  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  after  his  campaign  against  the  French 
in   Italy.     See   Italy:    1501-1504 

GREAT  CHARTER.     See  Magna  Carta. 

GREAT  COMPANY.  See  Italy:  1343-1393; 
Military  organization:   15. 

GREAT   CONDE.     See  Conde,  Louis  II. 

GREAT  DAYS  OF  AUVERGNE.  See 
France:    1665. 

GREAT  DESIGN:  Of  Henry  IV.  See 
League  of  N.A.noNs:   Former  projects. 

GREAT  ELECTOR,  popular  name  of  Fred- 
erick William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  See  Fred- 
erick  William;    Brandenburg:    1640-1688 

GREAT  INTERREGNUM.  See  Germany: 
1250-1272. 

GREAT  KANAWHA,  Battle  of  the.  See 
Ohio:    1774. 

GREAT  KING,  title  often  applied  to  the  kings 
of   the   ancient   Persian   monarchv. 

GREAT  LAKES,  collective  name  for  Lakes  Su- 
perior, Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  lying 
on  the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. They  form  the  upper  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence   system. 

Canals  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
system.  See  Canals:  American:  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  system. 

GREAT  LAKES  DISPUTE  (igio).  See 
Labor  strikes  and  boycotts:    1S77-1911. 

GREAT  MEADOWS:  Washington's  capitu- 
lation at.  See  Ohio:  1754;  Louisiana:  1724- 
1704. 

GREAT  MOGULS,  Mongol  sovereigns  of  In- 
dia.    See  India:    1351-1767. 

GREAT  PEACE  (1360).  See  Bretigny, 
Treaty  of. 

GREAT  POWERS.— The  six  larger  and 
stronger  nations  of  Europe — Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  .Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and 
Italy — were  often  referred  to  as  "the  great 
powers."  Until  the  rise  of  united  Italy,  the  "great 
powers"  of  Europe  were  five  in  number.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  included  among  the  great  powers,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  .Austria-Hungary  has  been 
destroyed  and  Russia  and  Germany  have  been  re- 
duced to  subordinate  rank. — See  also  Balance  of 
power:  British  foreign  policy;  International 
law;    1815-1914;   World  power. 

GREAT  PRIVILEGE,  or  Groot  Privilegie, 
Magna  Charta  of  Holland  granted  by  Duchess 
Mary,  1477.  See  Netherlands:  1477:  Severance 
from   Burgundv. 

GREAT  RUSSIA.  See  Russia:  Great,  Little, 
etc. 

GREAT  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE:  History 
and   distribution.    See  Philology:   22. 
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GREAT   ST.   BERNARD    PASS.— The  Great 

St.  Bernard  pass  (8111  ft.)  stretches  from  Mar- 
tigny  in  the  Rhone  valley,  Switzerland,  to  Aosta 
in  Italy.  The  mother-house  of  the  hospice, 
founded  by  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon  (died  c. 
1081),  is  at  Martigny.  Many  lives  are  saved  an- 
nually by  the  servants  of  the  canons  and  their 
dogs.  "The  Great  St.  Bernard  being  the  lowest 
and  easiest  of  the  Alpine  frontier  passes,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  it  was  the  first  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  getting  from  country  to  country'.  When 
it  was  first  discovered  or  used  one  cannot  say; 
but  we  know  that  it  formed  the  passage  for  quite 
a  number  of  invasions  of  Italy  by  Celts,  whilst 
early  missionaries  crossed  it,  carrying  with  them 
primitive  Christianity.  During  the  tenth  century 
it  was  the  abode  of  Saracenic  robbers,  who  plun- 
dered merchants  and  their  caravans,  and  held  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  to  ransom.  In  medieval 
times  German  Emperors  used  the  pass  on  several 
occasions,  and  Roman  legions  crossed  it  to  invade 
Gaul,  so  that  even  many  centuries  ago  it  was 
crossed  by  large  bodies  of  men.  ...  It  is,  more- 
over, the  one  passed  by  Napoleon  and  his  army 
on  May  21,  1800,  the  first  of  six  days  of  enormous 
difficulty  and  arduous  exertion  for  his  officers  and 
men,  numbering  over  30,000." — A.  R.  Sennett, 
Across  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  pp.  350,  351. — See 
also  Alps:  As  barriers. 

GREAT  SCHISM  (1378-1418).  See  Papacy: 
1377-1417;     1414-1418;    Italy:     1343-1389. 

GREAT  SEAL,  official  seal  of  royal  authority 
in  England.     See  Chancellor:   British. 

Lord  Keeper  of.    See  Equity  law:  596;  1S38. 

Lady  Keeper  of.     See  Equity  law:    1253. 

GREAT  TREK.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1806-1881;   Boer. 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA.  See  China: 
Origin  of   the  people. 

GREAT  WAR  (1839-1852).  See  Uruguay: 
1821-1QOS. 


GREAT  WAR  (1914-1918).     See  World  War. 

GREAT  WESTERN,  first  steamship  built  by 
the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company.  Started 
its  first  trans-Atlantic  voyage,  April  8,  1838.  See 
Bristol:   1838. 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY,  England. 
See  Railroads:   i 759-1881. 

GREAT  YAHNI,  Battle  of  (1877).  See  Tur- 
key:   1877-1878. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK.  See  New  York 
Cit\':    1895-1897. 

GREATER  REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL 
AMERICA.     See   Central   America:    1895-1902. 

GREATER  RUMANIA.  See  Rumania:  1919: 
Rumania    in    Hungary. 

GREAVES. — The  greaves  which  formed  part 
of  the  armour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  "leg- 
gings formed  of  a  pewter-like  metal,  which  cov- 
ered the  lower  limbs  down  to  the  instep;  and  they 
were  fastened  by  clasps.  .  .  .  Homer  designates 
them  as  'flexible';  and  he  frequently  speaks  of  the 
Greek  soldiery  as  being  well-equipped  with  this 
important  defence — not  only,  that  is,  well  pro- 
vided with  greaves,  but  also  having  them  so  well 
formed  and  adjusted  that  they  would  protect  the 
limbs  of  the  warrior  without  in  any  degree  affect- 
ing his  freedom  of  movement  and  action.  These 
greaves,  as  has  been  stated,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  of  a  metal  resembling  the  alloy  that  we 
know  as  pewter." — C.  Boutell,  Arms  and  armour 
in   antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.   2,  sect.  3. 

GRECIAN    ARCHIPELAGO.      See    ^gean. 

GRECO -BULGARIAN  TREATY.  See 
Greece:  1912. 

GRECO-PERSIAN  WAR.  See  Macedonia: 
B.  C.  334-330. 

GRECO-ROMAN  CIVILIZATION.  See  Eu- 
rope: .Ancient:  Roman  civilization:  Greco-Roman 
knowledge;  Sculpture:  Roman. 

GRECO-TURKISH  WAR  (1897).  See  Tur- 
key:  1897. 
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The  land. — Geographical  characteristics,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  people. — "As  compared 
with  great  India,  vast  China,  or  even  with  insular 
Japan,  Greece  is  insignificant  in  size.  It  is  but 
a  petty  peninsula,  'Its  plains  are  deep  narrow 
basins  between  high  ridges  and  peaks.'  In  place 
of  rivers  it  has  only  rushing  torrents  incapable  of 
floating  a  ship.  Its  soil  is  comparatively  sterile, 
though  its  reddish  color  combined  with  the  variety 
of  hills  and  dales  lends  it  a  delightful  charm.  This 
is  increased  by  the  indentations  of  innumerable 
bays  and  inlets,  which  add  the  incomparable  blue 
of  Aegean  water  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscapes. 
'No  spot  of  the  "land  is  more  than  forty  miles  from 
the  sea.' " — G.  A.  Barton,  Religions  of  the  world, 
p.  243. — "A  glance  at  the  physical  map  of  Greece 
shows  you  the  sort  of  country  which  forms  the 
setting  of  our  picture.  You  see  its  long  and  com- 
plicated coast  line,  its  intricate  system  of  rugged 
hills,  and  the  broken  strings  of  islands  which  they 
fling  off  into  the  sea  in  every  direction.  On  the 
map  it  recalls  the  features  of  Scotland  or  Norway. 
.  .  .  Like  its  sister  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
it  has  high  mountains  to  the  north  of  it;  but  the 
Balkans  do  not,  as  do  the  ."Mps  and  Pyrenees,  pre- 
sent the  form  of  a  sheer  rampart  against  northern 
invaders.  On  the  contrary,  the  main  axis  of  the 
hills  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  the  peninsula 
itself,  with  a  northwest  and  southeast  trend,  so 
that  on  both  coasts  there  are  ancient  trade  routes 


into  the  country;  but  on  both  sides  they  have  to 
traverse  passes  which  offer  a  fair  chance  of  easy 
defence.  The  historian,  wise  after  the  event,  de- 
duces that  the  history  of  such  a  country  must  lie 
upon  the  sea.  It  is  a  sheltered,  hospitable  sea, 
with  chains  of  islands  like  stepping-stones  inviting 
the  timed  mariner  of  early  times  to  venture  across 
it.  You  can  sail  from  Greece  to  Asia  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  land.  This  sea  will  also' invite 
commerce  if  the  Greeks  have  anything  to  Sell.  It 
does  not  look  as  if  they  will  have  much.  A  few 
valleys  and  small  plains  are  fertile  enough  to  feed 
their  own  proprietors,  but  as  regards  corn  and 
foodstuffs  Greece  will  have  to  be  an  importer,  not 
an  exporter.  In  history  we  find  great  issues  hang- 
ing on  the  sea  routes  by  which  corn  came  in  from 
the  Black  Sea.  Wine  and  olive  oil  are  the  only 
things  that  nature  allowed  Greece  to  export.  As 
for  minerals,  Athens  is  rich  in  her  silver  mines, 
and  gold  is  to  be  found  in  Thrace  under  Mount 
Pangaeus.  But  if  Greece  is  to  grow  rich,  it  will 
have  to  be  through  the  skill  of  her  incomparable 
craftsmen  and  the  shield  and  spear  of  her  hoplites. 
The  map  will  help  to  explain  another  feature  of 
her  history.  .Although  at  first  sight  the  peninsula 
looks  as  if  it  possessed  a  geographical  unity,  yet 
a  second  glance  shows  that  nature  has  split  it  up 
into  numberless  small  plains  and  valleys  divided 
from  one  another  by  sea  and  mountain.  Such  a 
country,    as    we   see    in    Wales,    Switzerland,    and 
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Scotland,  encourages  a  polity  of  clans  and  cantons, 
each  jealous  of  its  neighbor  over  the  hill,  and  each 
cherishing  a  fierce  local  patriotism.  Nature,  more- 
over, has  provided  each  plain  with  its  natural 
citadel.  Greece  and  Italy  are  both  rich  in  these 
self-made  fortresses.  ...  If  ever  geography  made 
history,  it  was  where  those  flat-topped  hills  with 
precipitous  sides,  such  as  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
and  Acrocorinthus,  invited  man  to  build  his  for- 
tress and  his  shrine  upon  their  summit.  Then, 
perched  safely  on  the  hill-top  and  ringed  with  her 
wall,  the  city  was  able  to  develop  her  peculiar 
civilization  even  in  troubled  times  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  still  immersed  in  warfare  and 
barbarism.  The  farmer  spends  the  summer  in  the 
plain  below  for  sowing  and  reaping,  the  mariner 
puts  out  from  harbor,  the  soldier  marches  out  for 
a  summer  campaign,  but  the  city  is  their  home, 
their  refuge,  and  the  centre  of  their  patriotism. 
We  must  not  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
natural  cause.  Even  the  plains  of  Greece,  such  as 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  never  developed  a  unity. 
There,  too,  the  citadel  and  the  city-state  prevailed. 
Geography  is  seldom  more  than  a  contributory 
cause,  shaping  and  assisting  historical  tendencies; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  belief 
that  in  Italy  and  Greece  the  hill-top  invited  the 
wall,  and  the  wall  enabled  the  civilization  of  the 
city-state  to  rise  and  flourish  long  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Greece  enjoys  a  wonderful 
climate.  The  summer  sun  is  hot,  but  morning  and 
evening  bring  refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea.  The 
rain  average  is  low  and  regular;  snow  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  valleys.  Hence  there  is  a  pecuhar 
dry  brightness  in  the  atmosphere  which  seems  to 
annihilate  distance.  ...  In  that  radiant  sea  air 
the  Greeks  of  old  learned  to  see  things  clearly. 
They  could  live,  as  the  G/eeks  still  live,  a  simple, 
temperate  life.  Wine  and  bread,  with  a  relish  of 
olives  or  pickled  lish,  satisfied  the  bodily  needs  of 
the  richest.  The  climate  invited  an  open-air  life, 
as  it  still  does.  To-day,  as  of  old,  the  Greek  loves 
to  meet  his  neighbors  in  the  market  square  and 
talk  eternally  over  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
earth.  Though  the  blood  of  Greece  has  suffered 
many  admixtures  and  though  Greece  has  had  to 
submit  to  centuries  of  conquest  by  many  masters 
and  oppressors,  her  racial  character  is  little  changed 
in  some  respects.  The  Greek  is  still  restless,  talka- 
tive, subtle,  and  inquisitive,  eager  for  liberty  with- 
out the  sense  of  discipline  which  liberty  requires, 
contemptuous  of  strangers  and  jealous  of  his 
neighbor.  In  commerce,  when  he  has  the  chance, 
his  quick  and  supple  brain  still  makes  him  the 
prince  of  traders.  Honesty  and  stability  have  al- 
ways been  qualities  which  he  is  quicker  to  admire 
than  to  practise.  Courage,  national  pride,  intel- 
lectual self-restraint,  and  creative  genius  have 
undoubtedly  suffered  under  the  Turkish  domina- 
tion. .  .  .  The  great  defect  of  the  climate  of  mod- 
ern Greece  is  the  malaria  which  haunts  her  plains 
and  lowlands  in  early  autumn.  This  is  partly  the 
effect  and  partly  the  cause  of  undrained  and 
sparsely  populated  marsh-lands  like  those  of 
Boeotia.  It  need  not  have  been  so  in  early  Greek 
history.  There  must  have  been  more  agriculture 
and  more  trees  in  ancient  than  in  modern  Greece. 
The  scenery  of  Greece  is  singularly  impressive. 
Folded  away  among  the  hills  there  are,  indeed, 
some  lovely  wooded  valleys,  like  Tempe,  but  in 
general  it  is  a  treeless  country,  and  the  eye  enjoys, 
in  summer  at  least,  a  pure  harmony  of  brown  hills 
with  deep  blue  sea  and  sky.  The  sea  is  indigo, 
almost  purple,  and  the  traveler  quickly  sees  the 
justice  of  Homer's  epithet  of  'wine-dark.'  Those 
brown  hills  make  a  lovely  background  for  the  play 


of  light  and  shade.  Dawn  and  sunset  touch  them 
with  warmer  colors,  and  the  plain  of  Attica  is 
seen  'violet-crowned'  by  the  famous  heights  of 
Hymettus,  Pentelicus,  and  Fames.  The  ancient 
Greek  talked  little  of  scenery,  but  he  saw  a 
nereid  in  every  pool,  a  dryad  under  every  oak, 
and  heard  the  pipe  of  Pan  in  the  caves  of  his 
limestone  hills.  He  placed  the  choir  of  Muses  on 
Mount  Helicon,  and,  looking  up  to  the  snowy 
summit  of  Olympus,  he  peopled  it  with  calm,  be- 
nignant deities." — J.  C.  Stobart,  Legacy  oj  Greece 
(Greek  genius  and  its  influence,  L.  Cooper,  ed , 
pp.  28-31). 

"The  considerable  part  played  by  the  people  of 
Greece  during  many  ages  must  undoubtedly  be 
ascribed  to  the  geographical  position  of  their 
country.  [See  also  Balkan  states:  Geographical 
position;  19th  century.]  .  .  .  Greece,  a  sub-pen- 
insula of  the  peninsula  of  the  Balkans,  was  even 
more  completely  protected  by  transverse  mountain 
barriers  in  the  north  than  was  Thracia  or  Mace- 
donia. Greek  culture  was  thus  able  to  develop 
itself  without  fear  of  being  stifled  at  its  birth  by 
successive  invasions  of  barbarians.  Mounts  Olym- 
pus, Pelion,  and  Ossa,  towards  the  north  and  east 
of  Thessaly,  constituted  the  first  Unc  of  formidable 
obstacles  towards  Macedonia.  A  second  barrier, 
the  steep  range  of  the  Othrys,  runs  along  what  is 
the  present  political  boundary  of  Greece.  To  the 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia  a  fresh  obstacle  awaits 
us,  for  the  range  of  the  CEta  closes  the  passage, 
and  there  is  but  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Ther- 
mopylae between  it  and  the  sea.  Having  crossed 
the  mountains  of  the  Locri  and  descended  into  the 
basin  of  Thebae,  there  still  remain  to  be  crossed 
the  Fames  or  the  spurs  of  the  Cithaeron  before  we 
reach  the  plains  of  Attica.  The  'isthmus'  beyond 
these  is  again  defended  by  transverse  barriers,  out- 
lying ramparts,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain  citadel 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  acropolis  of  all  Greece. 
...  At  an  epoch  when  the  navigation  even  of  a 
land-locked  sea  like  the  ^gean  was  attended  with 
danger,  Greece  found  herself  sufficiently  protected 
against  the  invasions  of  oriental  nations;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  no  other  country  held  out  such  in- 
ducements to  the  pacific  expeditions  of  merchants. 
Gulfs  and  harbours  facilitated  access  to  her 
-•Egean  coasts,  and  the  numerous  outlying  islands 
were  available  as  stations  or  as  places  of  refuge. 
Greece,  therefore,  was  favourably  placed  for  en- 
tering into  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more 
highly  civilised  peoples  who  dwelt  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  colonists  and  voyagers 
of  Eastern  Ionia  not  only  supplied  their  Achaean 
and  Pelasgian  kinsmen  with  foreign  commodities 
and  merchandise,  but  they  also  imparted  to  them 
the  myths,  the  poetry,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts 
of  their  native  country.  Indeed,  the  geographical 
configuration  of  Greece  points  towards  the  east, 
whence  she  has  received  her  first  enlightenment. 
Her  peninsulas  and  outlying  islands  extend  in  that 
direction;  the  harbours  on  her  eastern  coasts  are 
most  commodious,  and  afford  the  best  shelter;  and 
the  mountain-surrounded  plains  there  offer  the  best 
sites  for  populous  cities.  .  .  .  The  most  distinctive 
feature  of  Hellas,  as  far  as  concerns  the  relief  of 
the  ground,  consists  in  the  large  number  of  small 
basins,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  rocks  or 
mountain  ramparts.  The  features  of  the  ground 
thus  favoured  the  division  of  the  Greek  people 
into  a  multitude  of  independent  republics.  Every 
town  had  its  river,  its  amphitheatre  of  hills  or 
mountains,  its  acropolis,  its  fields,  pastures,  and 
forests,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had,  likewise,  access 
to  the  sea.  All  the  elements  required  by  a  free 
community  were  thus  to  be  found  within  each  of 
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these  small  districts,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  towns,  equally  favoured,  kept  alive  perpetual 
emulation,  too  frequently  degenerating  into  strife 
and  battle.  The  islands  of  the  .-Egean  Sea,  like- 
wise, had  constituted  themselves  into  miniature 
republics.  Local  institutions  thus  developed  them- 
selves freely,  and  even  the  smallest  island  of  the 
Archipelago  has  its  great  representatives  in  history. 
But  whilst  there  thus  exists  the  greatest  diversity, 
owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and  the 
multitude  of  islands,  the  sea  acts  as  a  binding  ele- 
ment, washes  every  coast,  and  penetrates  far  in- 
land."— E.  Reclus,  Earth  and  its  inltabitants:  Eu- 
rope, V.  I,  pp.  36-38. — "The  independence  of  each 
city  was  a  doctrine  stamped  deep  on  the  Greek 
political  mind  by  the  very  nature  of  the  Greek 
land.  How  truly  this  is  so  is  hardly  fully  under- 
stood till  we  see  that  land  with  our  own  eyes. 
The  map  may  do  something ;  but  no  map  can 
bring  home  to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  Greek 
land  till  we  have  stood  on  a  Greek  hill-top,  on  the 
akropolis  of  Athens  or  the  loftier  akropolis  of 
Corinth,  and  have  seen  how  thoroughly  the  land 
was  a  land  of  valleys  cut  off  by  hills,  of  islands 
and  peninsulas  cut  off  by  arms  of  sea,  from  their 
neighbours  on  either  side.  Or  .we  might  more 
truly  say  that,  while  the  hills  fenced  them  off  from 
their  neighbours,  the  arms  of  the  sea  laid  them 
open  to  their  neighbours.  Their  waters  might 
bring  either  friends  or  enemies;  but  they  brought 
both  from  one  wholly  distinct  and  isolated  piece 
of  land  to  another.  Every  island,  every  valley, 
every  promontory,  became  the  seat  of  a  separate 
city ;  that  is,  according  to  Greek  notions,  the  seat 
of  an  independent  power,  owing  indeed  many  ties 
of  brotherhood  to  each  of  the  other  cities  which 
helped  to  make  up  the  whole  Greek  nation,  but 
each  of  which  claimed  the  right  of  war  and  peace 
and  separate  diplomatic  intercourse,  alike  with 
every  other  Greek  city  and  with  powers  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Greek  world.  Corinth  could 
treat  with  .Athens  and  .Athens  with  Corinth,  and 
Corinth  and  .\thens  could  each  equally  treat  with 
the  King  of  the  Macedonians  and  with  the  Great 
King  of  Persia.  .  .  .  How  close  the  Greek  states 
are  to  one  another,  and  yet  how  physically  dis- 
tinct they  are  from  one  another,  it  needs,  for  me 
at  least,  a  journey  to  Greece  fully  to  take  in." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Practical  bearings  of  European  his- 
tory {Lectures  to  American  audiences,  pp.  235- 
244). — See  also  Athens;  Colonization;  Ancient: 
Greek,  etc.;  Europe:  Ancient:  Greek  civilization: 
Its  heritage. 

Also  in:  W.  R.  Shepherd,  Atlas  of  ancient  his- 
tory.— H.  F.  Tozer,  Lectures  on  the  geography  of 
Greece. — J.  L.  Myres,  Greek  lands  and  the  Greek 
people. 

jkgeaa  or  Minoan  civilization  (4000-1200 
B.  C). — "Long  before  the  Indo-European  Greeks 
came  to  this  land  [Greece]  it  had  been  affected 
by  the  .Aegean  civilization.  This  civilization  has 
been  disclosed  to  us  most  completely  in  Crete, 
where  excavations  have  revealed  an  outline  of  its 
history  reaching  back  farther  than  3000  B.  C.  Be- 
ginning there  in  the  Stone  Age,  this  civilization 
slowly  evolved  in  a  way  as  original  as  that  of 
Babylonia,  Egypt  or  China.  Scholars  call  the 
race  that  produced  this  civilization  Minoan,-  from 
the  myth  of  Minos  of  Crete.  The  early  .Minoan 
period  of  this  civilization  was  contemporary  with 
the  Old  Kingdom  of  Egypt:  the  Middle  Minoan 
period,  when  the  civilization  reached  its  height, 
coincided  with  the  time  of  Egypt's  Middle  King- 
dom, 2000-1800  B.C.;  while  the  Late  Minoan 
period,  contemporary  with  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Egyptian  dynasties   (1600-1200   B.C.), 


though  in  parts  a  period  of  splendor,  was  on  the 
whole  a  period  of  decline.  The  Cyclades  Islands, 
parts  of  Laconia,  Argolis,  Attica,  Boeotia,  and 
Thcssaly,  as  well  as  parts  of  Caria  and  the  Troad 
in  .\im,  shared  this  civilization.  Greece  was  thus 
a  highly  civilized  land  long  before  the  coming  of 
the  Greeks  [see  also  ^gean  civilization].  At 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  the  Indo-European  Greeks  began  to  enter 
the  land  from  the  north.  They  came  in  successive 
waves,  lonians,  Achaeans,  Dorians.  They  appear 
to  have  reached  some  degree  of  civilization  before 
they  separated  from  the  Aryan  branches  of  their 
race,  the  Persian  and  Hindus,  for  they  worshipped 
some  of  the  same  deities  as  their  eastern  kinsfolk. 
On  their  way  to  Greece  they  had  advanced  farther 
in  civilization,  since  they  passed  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube  and  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bronze  Age  civilization  there.  When  they 
reached  Greece,  however,  they  were  far  more  back- 
ward than  the  men  of  the  Mediterranean  race 
whom  they  overcame,  and  it  took  time  for  the 
new  race  to  absorb  and  transform  the  culture  that 
they  found.  This  period  of  absorption  and  trans- 
formation is  reflected  in  the  literature  from  the 
Homeric  poems  to  the  Peloponnesian  War." — G. 
A.  Barton,  Religions  of  the  world,  pp.  243-244. — 
"Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  from  the  successive  re- 
foundations  of  'Troy'  and  from  the  successive 
changes  in  the  quality  of  Hellespontine  culture, 
that  the  land-bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  was  the  scene  of  much  coming  and  going, 
in  the  early  bronze  age,  and  of  repeated  disturb- 
ance of  its  inhabitants  [sec  also  Europe:  Prehis- 
toric: Bronze  Age:  Greece].  At  the  close  of  the 
neolithic  age  (in  about  the  same  stage,  that  is,  as 
the  new  settlement  of  Thessaly,  though  without 
its  characteristic  art),  a  culture  which  attains  its 
highest  development  in  Servia  spreads  its  influ- 
ence far  into  Asia  Minor;  but  it  gives  way  later 
to  strong  reverse  currents  of  Cyprus  in  the  earliest 
age  of  metal.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  insisted, 
that  such  an  extension  of  culture  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  migration  of  a  people,  unless  other 
evidence  such  as  resettlement  also  points  that 
way;  if  anything,  it  rather  indicates  that  the  re- 
gion through  which  the  new  arts  were  spreading 
was  settled  and  at  peace.  We  should  therefore 
probably  think  of  the  early  metal  age  in  Asia 
Minor  as  the  long,  quiet  period  which  gave  birth 
to  Egypt  and  Sumerian  Babylonia;  but  as  broken, 
towards  the  Hellespont,  by  crises  of  disturbance 
such  as  that  which  brought  in  the  ancestors  of 
Sargon  of  Accad.  It  was  in  this  peaceful  inter- 
lude, too,  that  the  Minoan  culture  grew  undis- 
turbed to  its  splendid  culmination  in  Crete. 
Minoan  visitors  had  been  familiar  at  the  Egyptian 
court  for  nearly  a  century.  Until  the  reign  of 
Amenhotep  III,  who  came  to  the  throne  about 
141S  [B.C.],  they  had  always  been  called  Keftiu 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  had  come  as  friends  or 
traders,  wearing  their  characteristic  hair-plaits  and 
gaily  coloured  kilts,  and  bringing  rich  samples  of 
their  gold  and  silver  works  of  art.  But  from  the 
accession  of  Amenhotep  III  no  more  Keftiu  come; 
and  the  Shardana  and  Danauna  (how  like  the 
Homeric  'Danaoi'!)  who  take  their  place,  are  men 
of  war,  hostile  or  mercenary,  like  the  Goths  in 
Kingsley's  Hypatia.  Some  of  them  enlisted  with 
the  King  of  Egypt,  and  were  set  to  keep  their 
countrymen  out.  If  a  late  but  learned  native 
historian,  Manetho.  is  to  be  believed,  one  such 
'Danaan' — perhaps  one  of  these  very  guardsmen — 
made  himself  king  for  a  moment,  in  the  brief 
anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Akhen-aten 
about  1365:   and  Shardana  continue  to  make  dis- 
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astrous  raids  at  intervals  until  about  1200.  But 
after  1300  they  no  longer  came  alone;  an  increas- 
ing number  of  other  peoples  accompany  them,  and 
their  raids  are  on  a  larger  and  more  offensive 
scale.  The  two  principal  attacks  are  about  1230 
and  1200.  The  former,  in  the  reign  of  Me- 
renptah,  was  in  concert  with  an  alongshore  in- 
vasion of  Libyans  on  the  west  edge  of  the  Delta, 
.  .  .  The  second  attack  was  made  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Rameses  III,  by  a  combined  land  and  sea 
force,  operating  this  time  from  the  Syrian  side. 
As  before,  there  were  Danauna  and  Shakalsha, 
and  with  them  Tikkarai  and  other  new  tribes, 
some  apparently  from  the  Aegean,  others  from 
North  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  among  them  a 
force  of  Hittites.  This  time  the  motive  is  even 
clearer  than  before.  The  land  force  came  with  jts 
families  and  property  in  large  wheeled  carts;  the 
sea-men  in  great  sailing  ships,  with  a  fighting-top 
on  the  masthead,  and  the  decks  crowded  with  well- 
armed  'heroes,'  as  their  chivalrous  enemy  calls 
them.  They  had  clearly  come  to  stay:  and  though 
the  king  of  Egypt  kept  them  out,  by  a  hard-fought 
battle  in  South  Syria  and  a  great  sea-fight,  he  had 
still  to  dispose  of  the  survivors  and  non-com- 
batants. There  were  already  half-foreign  settle- 
ments on  the  Palestinian  coast  plain,  and  to  rein- 
force these  with  the  newcomers  would  put  a 
warlike  population,  under  obligations  to  Egypt,  in 
a  position  to  stop  any  further  attack  that  might 
come.  It  was  the  same  policy  again,  as  had  made 
Egyptian  guardsmen  out  of  the  Shardana,  a  cen- 
tury ago..  The  chief  of  these  settlers  bore  the 
name  Pulishta,  perhaps  akin  to  the  obscure  name 
Pelasgi,  borrowed  by  Greek  writers  from  an  an- 
cient pirate-people  in  the  Aegean;  and  certainly 
identical  with  that  of  the  Philistines,  and  with 
the  word  'Palestine'  which  has  spread  from  the 
coast  to  be  the  name  of  all  southern  Syria.  Their 
later  history  is  entwined  for  ever  in  that  of  their 
Israelite  neighbours.  They  did  not  settle  here 
alone,  however;  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later 
there  were  still  piratical  Tikkarai  established  on 
this  coast,  a  ruthless  terror  to  travellers.  The 
'Teucrian'  settlement  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  which 
grew  into  a  great  Greek  city,  may  well  be  one  of 
their  foundations,  and  perhaps  also  they  gave 
their  name  to  modern  Zakro,  a  serviceable  and 
already  ancient  harbour  in  eastern  Crete  facing 
out  towards  Egypt  and  Philistia." — J.  L.  Myres, 
Dawn  of  history,  pp.  203-207. — See  also  .-Egea.v 
civilization:  Minoan  Age;  Africa:  Ancient  and 
medieval  civilization:  Development  of  Egyptian 
civilization;  and  Roman  occupation;  Europe: 
Ancient:  Greek  civilization:  Freedom  of  culture; 
Its    heritage. 

Indo-European  migrations. — Coming  of  the 
ArchEEans. — Trojan  War. — Dorian  invasion. — 
"In  the  Aegean,  meanwhile,  there  was  pande- 
monium. Written  records  we  have  none,  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  piece  together  the  evidence  of 
Greek  tradition,  which  remembered  three  main 
events  in  quick  succession.  The  first  was  the 
'Coming  of  the  Achaeans,'  blonde  fair-skinned 
giants,  'tamers  of  horses,'  'shepherds  of  the  peo- 
ple.' Their  chief  political  centres  are  at  Mycenae 
and  in  Laconia,  where  the  Achaean  kings  were  in 
some  sense  of  'Phrygian'  origin;  their  conquests, 
which  include  almost  all  mainland  Greece,  Crete, 
and  the  south  end  of  the  island  fringe  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  rough-hewn  before  1250  [B.C.],  but 
there  are  still  'unpacified'  districts  after  1180,  for 
Menelaus  sends  word  from  Sparta  that  he  can 
'sack  a  town  or  so'  if  Telemachus  will  find  his 
father  and  bring  him  round  from  rocky  Ithaca. 
We  almost  hear  Roger  of  Sicily  inviting  Robert  of 


Normandy  to  come  south  and  share  the  fun.  This 
makes  the  Achaeans  exact  contemporaries  both  of 
the  sea-raids  on  Egypt,  and  of  the  Phrygian  occu- 
pation of  northwest  Asia  Minor.  The  second 
event  is  the  'Trojan  War'  which  the  Greeks  dated 
accurately  1194  to  1184.  During  an  absence  over- 
sea of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  within  a  year 
or  two  of  the  sea-raid  of  1200,  and  not  improbably 
on  business  connected  with  it,  Paris,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  ran  away  with  his  queen.  As  Fair  Helen 
was  the  heiress,  in  right  of  whose  hand  this  /Xch- 
aean  adventurer  reigned — a  notable  glim|)se  of 
the  pre-Achaean  status  of  women — Paris  had  now 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Sparta  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  Edward  111  to  that  of  France;  and  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  The  whole  Achaean  force 
was  flung  upon  Troy  and  after  a  ten  years'  war  the 
Phrygian  city  was  destroyed  and  the  lady  recov- 
ered. But  it  was  a  hard-bought  victory.  High 
gods  were  angry  with  both  sides:  and  there  were 
'too  many  men  in  the  world.'  Achaeans  and 
Phrygians  alike,  were  scattered  over  the  waters; 
some  as  far  as  western  Sicily,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  recesses  of  the  .Adriatic:  others, 
like  Menelaus  himself,  to  Egypt  again.  Their 
palaces  at  home  were  full  of  sedition,  and  vagrant 
ne'er-do-weels  with  'old  soldier'  yarns.  Men  who 
could  make  verses  sang  of  little  but  the  wars  and 
the  wanderings.  It  is  the  very  picture  of  the 
foiled  Sea-raiders,  reeling  back  before  the  fleet  of 
Rameses  III  [see  also  Military  orgaxizaiion: 
3J.  Third  comes  the  'Dorian  Invasion';  two  gen- 
erations more  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  there- 
fore a  little  before  iioo.  Who  the  Dorians  were, 
vyas  not  quite  clear  to  the  Greeks;  in  some  sense 
they  were  a  'clan  of  Macedon,'  and  had  arisen 
from  Pindus,  the  Alpine  backbone  of  the  Greek 
peninsula.  Unlike  the  Achaeans,  they  have  no 
skill  in  horses,  but  fight  in  close  order  on  foot. 
Their  traditional  history  and  tribal  nomenclature 
make  them  a  mixed  company,  including  some  al- 
most Albanian-looking  highlanders  with  names  of 
north-western  form:  there  were  also  descendants 
of  pre-Achaean  'Heraclids'  from  the  south,  per- 
haps dispossessed  Minoans.  Certain  it  is  that 
their  subjects,  all  through  southern  Greece,  stood 
aloof  from  the  Dorians,  and  the  Dorians  from 
them,  and  for  some  centuries  the  peninsula  was 
paralysed  by  a  nightmare  of  race-feud.  Other 
northern  peoples,  moving  nearer  the  east  coast, 
conquered  almost  all  the  north,  in  a  loose  'con- 
federacy of  neighbours'  from  Thessaly  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Attica.  On  the  mainland,  Attica  alone  out- 
rode the  storm;  invaded  but  unconqucred;  thanks, 
so  men  believed,  to  wise  reorganization  by  Theseus 
about  the  time  of  the  'Achaean  Coming.'  In  the 
islands,  things  were  rather  better;  though,  in  the 
south,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  other  parts  were  counted 
eventually  as  Dorian.  [See  also  Dori.\xs  and 
Ioxians.]  The  refugees  from  Greece  had  obviously 
two  ways  of  escape  overseas;  eastward  and  west- 
ward. How  far  they  used  the  latter  is  not  dear, 
though  it  seems,  likely  that  it  was  not  wholly 
neglected;  certainly  some  of  the  sea-raiders  had 
travelled  far  that  way.  Eastward,  in  any  ca.se, 
they  profited  by  the  havoc  which  Phrygian  raids 
had  made  in  the  western  half  of  the  Hittite  do- 
minion, to  colonize  extensively  on  the  west  coast, 
richer  and  much  more  open-featured  than  the  land 
of  bays  and  promontories  (hat  they  had  left,  but 
essentially  the  same  in  structure,  soil,  and  climate. 
Here,  in  due  course,  grows  up  Ionian  Greece,  pro- 
longed northward  and  southward  by  the  cities  of 
Aeolis  and  the  Hellespont,  and  of  the  Carian 
coast.  The  steps  by  which  order  was  re-created 
out  of  chaos  in  the  .Aegean,  and  contact  was  re- 
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established  with  Eastern  culture,  over  the  seaways 
to  Sidon  and.  Tyre,  and  over  old  Hittite  land- 
routes  from  Ionia  to  the  Euphrates,  deserve  far 
fuller  treatment  than  would  accord  with  the  scale 
of  this  book.  The  results,  moreover,  belong  not 
to  the  dawn  but  to  the  full  daylight  of  historj' — 
the  history  of  the  Ancient  Greeks." — Ibid.,  pp. 
209-210. — See  also  Aryans:  Meaning  of  the  term; 
Pelasgians  ;   Hellas  ;   Ach^a ;   .-Eolians  ;   Dorians 

AND    lONlANS. 

Heroes  and  their  age. — "The  period  included 
between  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in 
Thessaly  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy, 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  heroic 
age,  or  ages.  The  real  limits  of  this  period  can- 
not be  exactly  defined.  The  date  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  is  only  the  result  of  a  doubtful  calculation 
[ending  1183  B.C.  as  reckoned  by  Eratosthenes, 
but  fixed  at  dates  ranging  from  thirty-three  to 
sixty-three  years  later  by  Isocrates,  Callimachus 
and  other  Greek  writers] ;  and  .  .  .  the  reader  will 
see  that  it  must  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
the  precise  beginning  of  the  period;  but  still,  so 
far  as  its  traditions  admit  of  anything  like  a 
chronological  connexion,  its  duration  may  be  esti- 
mated at  six  generations,  or  about  200  years  [say 
from  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  to  some  time  in 
the  twelfth  century  before  Christ].  .  .  .  The  his- 
tor\-  of  the  heroic  age  is  the  history  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  belonging  to  this  class,  who,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  are  called  'heroes.'  The 
term  'hero'  is  of  doubtful  origin,  though  it  was 
clearly  a  title  of  honour;  but,  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the  chiefs,  but  also 
to  their  followers,  the  freemen  of  lower  rank, 
without,  however,  being  contrasted  with  any  other, 
so  as  to  determine  its  precise  meaning.  In  later 
times  its  use  was  narrowed,  and  in  some  degree 
altered:  it  was  restricted  to  persons,  whether  of 
the  heroic  or  of  after  ages,  who  were  believed  to 
be  endowed  with  a  superhuman,  though  not  a 
divine,  nature,  and  who  were  honoured  with  sacred 
rites,  and  were  imagined  to  have  the  power  of 
dispensing  good  or  evil  to  their  worshippers ;  and 
it  was  gradually  combined  with  the  notion  of 
prodigious  strength  and  gigantic  stature.  Here, 
however,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  heroes  as 
men.  The  history  of  their  age  is  filled  with  their 
wars,  expeditions,  and  adventures,  and  this  is  the 
great  mine  from  which  the  materials  of  the  Greek 
poetry  were  almost  entirely  drawn." — C.  Thirl- 
wall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  i,  cli.  5. — The  legend- 
ary heroes  whose  exploits  and  adventures  became 
the  favorite  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy  and  song 
were  Perseus,  'Hercules,  Theseus,  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  siege  of  Troy. — See  also 
Achilles;   Paganism:    Heroes   and   Gods. 

Mycenae  and  its  kings. — Unburied  memorials. 
— "Thucydides  says  that  before  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, the  date  of  which  is  traditionally  fixed  at 
B.C.  1104,  Mycenae  was  the  only  city  whence 
ruled  a  wealthy  race  of  kings.  .  .  .  Archaeology 
tells  us  that  the  gold  found  at  Mycenae  may  very 
probably  have  come  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  which  abounded  in  gold;  and  further 
that  the  patterns  impressed  on  the  gold  work  at 
Mycenae  bear  a  very  marked  resemblance  to  the 
decorative  patterns  found  on  graves  in  Phrygia. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  though  Mycenae  was 
small,  yet  its  rulers  had  the  hegemony  over  a 
great  part  of  Greece.  Archaeology  shews  us  that 
the  kings  of  Mycenae  were  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  small  city 
which  they  ruled,  and  that  the  civilisation  which 
centered  at  Mycenae  spread  over  south  Greece  and 
the  Aegean,  and  lasted  for  some  centuries  at  least. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest  way  of  meeting 
the  facts  of  the  case  is  to  suppose  that  we  have 
recovered  at  Mycenae  the  graves  of  the  Pelopid 
race  of  monarchs.  It  will  not  of  course  do  to  go 
too  far.  ...  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  we  have  recovered  the  body  of  the  .\gamem- 
non  who  seems  in  the  lUad  to  be  as  familiar  to  us 
as  Caesar  or  Alexander,  or  of  his  father  .\treus, 
or  of  his  charioteer  and  the  rest.  We  cannot  of 
course  prove  the  Iliad  to  be  history ;  and  if  we 
could,  the  world  would  be  poorer  than  before. 
But  we  can  insist  upon  it  that  the  legends  of 
heroic  Greece  have  more  of  the  historic  element  in 
them  than  anyone  supposed  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  . 
Assuming  then  that  we  may  fairly  class  the  Pelo- 
pidae  as  Achaean,  and  may  regard  the  remains  at 
Mycenae  as  characteristic  of  the  Achaean  civilisa- 
tion of  Greece,  is  it  possible  to  trace  with  bolder 
hand  the  history  of  Achaean  Greece?  Certainly 
we  gain  assistance  in  our  endeavour  to  realize  what 
the  pre-Dorian  state  of  Peloponnesus  was  like.  We 
secure  a  hold  upon  history  which  is  thoroughly 
objective,  while  all  the  history  which  before  ex- 
isted was  so  vague  and  imaginative  that  the  clear 
mind  of  Grote  refused  to  rely  upon  it  at  all.  But 
the  precise  dates  are  more  than  we  can  venture 
to  lay  down,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  Achaean  civilisation  was  con- 
temporary with  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty 
(B.C.  1700-1400).  It  lasted  during  the  invasions 
of  Egypt  from  the  north  (1300-1100).  When  it 
ceased  we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  There  is 
every  historical  probability  that  it  was  brought  to 
a  violent  end  in  the  Dorian  invasion.  The  tra- 
ditional date  of  that  invasion  is  B.C.  1104.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  this  date  cannot  be  relied  upon." 
— P.  Gardner,  New  chapters  in  Greek  history,  ck. 
2-3. — The  finds  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans  at  Crete  in 
iQoo  and  excavations  carried  on  from  that  date 
until  iqi4  have  entirely  changed  the  conception 
formerly  had  of  Mycenae  and  its  kings.  The  re- 
mains disclosed  by  Schliemann  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  are  not  considered  characteristic  of  an 
Achaean  civilization  but  rather  of  the  late  ^Egean 
or  Minoan. — See  also  .-Egean  ci\tlization;  Arch- 
.5;ology:    Method  and  scope;   Development. 

Also  in:  H.  Schliemann,  Mycence. — C.  Schuch- 
hardt,  Schliemann's  excavations,  ch.  4. 

Migrations  of  Hellenic  tribes  in  the  penin- 
sula.— "If  there  is  any  point  in  the  annals  of 
Greece  at  which  we  can  draw  the  line  between  the 
days  of  myth  and  legend  and  the  beginnings  of 
authentic  history,  it  is  at  the  moment  of  the 
great  migrations.  Just  as  the  irruption  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  into  the  Roman  empire  in  the  sth 
century  after  Christ  marks  the  commencement  of 
an  entirely  new  era  in  modern  Europe,  so  does 
the  invasion  of  Southern  and  Central  Greece  by 
the  Dorians,  and  the  other  tribes  whom  they  set 
in  motion,  form  the  first  landmark  in  a  new  period 
of  Hellenic  history.  Before  these  migrations  we 
are  still  in  an  atmosphere  which  we  cannot  recog- 
nise as  that  of  the  historical  Greece  that  we  know. 
.  .  .  W'hen,  however,  the  migrations  are  ended,  we 
at  once  find  ourselves  in  a  land  which  we  recognize 
as  the  Greece  of  history.  The  tribes  have  settled 
into  the  districts  which  are  to  be  their  permanent 
abodes,  and  have  assumed  their  distinctive  charac- 
ters. .  .  .  The  original  impetus  which  set  the  Greek 
tribes  in  motion  came  from  the  north,  and  the 
whole  movement  rolled  southward  and  eastward. 
It  started  with  the  invasion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Peneus  by  the  Thessalians,  a  warlike  but  hitherto 
obscure  tribe,  who  had  dwelt  about  Dodona  in 
the  uplands  of  Epirus.  They  crossed  the  pa.sses  of 
Pindus,  and  flooded  down  into  the  great  plain  to 
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which  they  were  to  give  their  name.  The  tribes 
which  had  previously  held  it  were  either  crushed 
and  enslaved,  or  pushed  forward  into  Central 
Greece  by  the  wave  of  invasion.  Two  of  the 
displaced  races  found  new  homes  for  themselves 
by  conquest.  The  Arnaeans,  who  had  dwelt  in  the 
southern  lowlands  along  the  courses  of  Apidanus 
and  Enipcus,  came  through  Thermopylae,  pushed 
the  Locrians  aside  to  right  and  left,  and  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  where  they  sub- 
dued the  Minyae  of  Orchomenus  [see  Minyi]. 
and  then,  passing  south,  utterly  expelled  the  Cad- 
meians  of  Thebes.  The  plain  country  which  they 
had  conquered  received  a  single  name.  Boeotia 
became  the  common  title  of  the  basins  of  the 
Cephissus  and  the  Asopus,  which  had  previously 
been  in  the  hands  of  distinct  races.  Two  genera- 
tions later  the  Boeotians  endeavoured  to  cross 
Cithaeron,  and  add  Attica  to  their  conquests;  but 
their  king  Xanthus  fell  in  single  combat  with 
Melanthus,  who  fought  in  behalf  of  Athens,  and 
his  host  gave  up  the  enterprise.  In  their  new 
country  the  Boeotians  retained  their  national  unity 
under  the  form  of  a  league,  in  which  no  one  city 
had  authority  over  another,  though  in  process 
of  time  Thebes  grew  so  much  greater  than  her 
neighbours  that  she  exercised  a  marked  preponder- 
ance over  the  other  thirteen  members  of  the  con- 
federation. Orchomenus,  whose  Minyan  inhabi- 
tants had  been  subdued  but  not  exterminated  by 
the  invaders,  remained  dependent  on  the  league 
without  being  at  first  amalgamated  with  it.  A  sec- 
ond tribe  who  were  expelled  by  the  irruption  of 
the  Thessalians  were  the  Dorians,  a  race  whose 
name  is  hardly  heard  in  Homer,  and  whose  early 
history  had  been  obscure  and  insignificant.  They 
had  till  now  dwelt  along  the  western  slope  of 
Pindus.  Swept  on  by  the  invaders,  they  crossed 
Mount  Othrys,  and  dwelt  for  a  time  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius  and  on  the  shoulders  of  Oeta. 
But  the  land  was  too  narrow  for  them,  and,  after 
a  generation  had  passed,  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
moved  southward  to  seek  a  wider  home,  while 
a  small  fraction  only  remained  in  the  valleys  of 
Oeta.  Legends  tell  us  that  their  lirst  advance 
was  made  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  allied  states  of  Peloponnesus,  Hyllus 
the  Dorian  leader  having  fallen  in  the  fight  by  the 
hand  of  Echemus,  King  of  Tegea.  But  the  grand- 
sons of  Hyllus  resumed  his  enterprise,  and  met 
with  greater  success.  Their  invasion  was  made, 
as  we  are  told,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  AetoUans,  and  took  the  Aetolian  port 
of  Naupactus  as  its  base.  Pushing  across  the  nar- 
row strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
the  allied  hordes  landed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
forced  their  way  down  the  level  country  on  its 
western  coast,  then  the  land  of  the  Epeians,  but 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  Elis  and  Pisatis.  This 
the  Aetolians  took  as  their  share,  while  the  Dori- 
ans pressed  further  south  and  east,  and  successively 
conquered  Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis,  destroy- 
ing the  Cauconian  kingdom  of  Pylos  and  the 
Achaian  states  of  Sparta  and  Argos.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  legends  of  the  Dorians 
pressed  into  a  single  generation  the  conquests  of 
a  long  series  of  years.  ...  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Messenia  was  the  first  seized  of  the  three 
regions,  and  Argos  the  latest  .  .  .  but  of  the  de- 
tails or  dates  of  the  Dorian  conquests  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Of  the  tribes  whom  the  Dori- 
ans supplanted,  some  remained  in  the  land  as 
subiects  to  their  newly  found  masters,  while  others 
took  ship  and  fled  over  sea.  The  stoutest-hearted 
of  the  Achaians  of  Argolis,  under  Tisamenus,  a 
grandson  of  Agamemnon,  retired  northward  when 


the  contest  became  hopeless,  and  threw  themselves 
on  the  coast  cities  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  where 
up  to  this  time  the  Ionic  tribe  of  the  Aegialeans 
had  dwelt.  The  lonians  were  worsted,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  their  kindred  in  Attica,  while  the  con- 
querors created  a  new  Achaia  between  the  Ar- 
cadian Mountains  and  the  sea,  and  dwelt  in  the 
twelve  cities  which  their  predecessors  had  built. 
The  rugged  mountains  of  Arcadia  were  the  only 
part  of  Peloponnesus  which  were  to  escape  a 
change  of  masters  resulting  from  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion. A  generation  after  the  fall  of  Argos,  new 
war-bands  thirsting  for  land  pushed  on  to  the 
north  and  west,  led  by  descendants  of  Temenus. 
The  Ionic  towns  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius,  Epidaurus 
and  Troezen,  all  fell  before  them.  Even  the  in- 
accessible Acropolis  which  protected  the  .Xeolian 
settlement  of  Corinth  could  not  preserve  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  enterprising  Aletes.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  the  conquerors  pressed  on  from 
Corinth  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  attacked  Attica. 
Foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  subdue  the  land,  they 
at  least  succeeded  in  tearing  from  it  its  western 
districts,  where  the  town  of  Megara  was  made 
the  capital  of  a  new  Dorian  state,  and  ser\'ed  for 
many  generations  to  curb  the  power  of  Athens. 
From  Epidaurus  a  short  voyage  of  fifteen  miles 
took  the  Dorians  to  Aegina,  where  they  formed  a 
settlement  which,  first  as  a  vassal  to  Epidaurus, 
and  then  as  an  independent  community,  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  ...  In  all 
probability  the  Dorian  invasion  was  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  check  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  civilization,  a  supplanting  of  a 
richer  and  more  cultured  by  a  poorer  and  wilder 
race.  The  ruins  of  the  prehistoric  cities,  which 
were  supplanted  by  new  Dorian  foundations,  point 
to  a  state  of  wealth  to  which  the  country  did 
not  agaio  attain  for  many  generations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  invasion  brought  about  an  increase 
in  vigour  and  moral  earnestness.  The  Dorians 
throughout  their  history  were  the  sturdiest  and 
most  manly  of  the  Greeks.  The  god  to  whose 
worship  they  were  especially  devoted  was  Apollo, 
the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  most  Hellenic  mem- 
ber of  the  Olympian  family.  By  their  peculiar 
rc'crTce  for  this  noble  conception  of  divinity, 
the  Dorians  marked  themselves  out  as  the  most 
moral  of  the  Greeks." — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Histnry 
of  Greece,  ch.  $. — See  also  Dorians  and  Ionians; 
Ach.tca;   /Eolians:   Bceotia;   Thessaly. 

Also  in:  A.  Holm,  History  of  Greece,  v.  i, 
ch.    12. 

Ancient  political  and  geographical  divisions. 
— "Greece  was  not  a  sinclc  country.  ...  It  was 
broken  up  into  little  districts,  each  with  its  own 
government.  Any  little  city  might  be  a  complete 
State  in  itself,  and  independent  of  its  neighbours. 
It  might  possess  only  a  few  miles  of  land  and  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  and  yet  have  its  own 
laws,  its  own  government,  and  its  own  army.  .  .  . 
In  a  space  smaller  than  an  English  county  there 
might  be  several  independent  cities,  sometimes  at 
war,  sometimes  at  peace  with  one  another.  There- 
fore when  we  say  that  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  was  part  of  Greece,  we  do  not  mean  that 
this  coast-land  and  European  Greece  were  under 
one  law  and  one  government,  for  both  were  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  little  independent  States:  but 
we  mean  that  the  people  who  lived  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  just  as  much  Greeks 
as  the  people  who  lived  in  European  Greece.  They 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  had  much  the  same 
customs,  and  they  called  one  another  Hellenes, 
in  contrast  to  all  other  nations  of  the  world,  whom 
they   called   barbarians,  .  .  .  that   is,   'the   unintel- 
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ligible  folk,'  because  they  could  not  understand 
their  tongue." — C.  A,  Fyffe,  History  of  Greece 
(History  primers,  cli.  i). — See  also  Acarnania; 
Ach.sa;  .^cina;  ^tolia;  Arcadia;  Argos;  Ath- 
ens; Attica;  Bceotia;  Corinth;  Corcyra;  Doris 
■AND  Drvopis  ;  Elis  ;  Epirus  ;  Eubcea  ;  LocRi ; 
Macedonia;  Maxtinea;  Megalopolis;  Megara; 
Messexe;  Phoc.eaxs;  Plat.ea;  Sicvox;  Sparta; 
Thebes;    Thessaly. 

Ancient  forms  of  agriculture. — Pastoral  life. 
— Serfdom.  See  Agrlculture:  Ancient;  Pastoral 
life  of  the  Homeric  period;  Serfdom;  Heroic 
age. 

Migrations  to  Asia  Minor  and  islands  of 
the  A,gean. — -jSolian,  Ionian  and  Dorian  col- 
onies.— "Three  moYemcnts  of  expansion  can  be 
distinguished  in  what  we  know  of  the  history  of 
the  Greeks.  The  first,  that  of  the  so-called  Dorian 
and  Ionian  migrations,  left  them  in  possession  of 
the  Greek  mainland,  the  principal  islands  of  the 
.^Egcan,  and  the  western  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  second,  that  of  Greek  colonisation  properly 
so-called,  extended  the  Greek  world  to  the  limits 
familiar  to  us  in  the  history  of  Greece  during 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  The  third,  in 
which  Macedonian  kings  act  as  leaders  began  with 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  resulted  in  that 
Hellenisation  of  the  East  which  was  the  permanent 
achievement  of  his  successors.  .  .  .  The  earlier  mi- 
grations were,  it  is  triie,  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  advancing  tribes,  and  were  thus  due,  in  a  sense, 
to  the  need  for  land;  but,  unhke  the  later  move- 
ment of  expansion,  they  were  themselves  tribal 
conquests,  not  settlements  organized  by  a  city-state. 
.  .  .  [.After  this  period  the]  Dorians,  lonians 
and  the  other  tribes  of  the  mainland  and  in 
the  newly-won  territories,  settled  down  to  a  period 
of  agricultural  development.  Soil  hitherto  un- 
tilled  was  made  productive,  tenure  of  land  became 
more  secure,  and  by  sea  the  pirates,  with  whom 
Homer  was  familiar,  were  gradually  forced  to 
a  more  regular  existence.  It  is  in  this  period  of 
growing  order  and  prosperity  that  the  origins  of 
Greek  colonisation  are  to  be  sought.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  families  began  to  hold  land  continu- 
ously for  generations,  and  since  the  amount  of 
fertile  soil  was  very  limited,  the  natural  growth 
of  a  peasant  population  soon  needed  some  out- 
let to  replace  the  earlier  custom  of  restless  wan- 
dering. On  the  other  hand,  with  the  clearing 
of  the  seas  from  pirates,  men  grew  accustomed 
to  regular  intercourse  by  water.  It  needed  only 
some  local  crisis,  or  the  enterprise  of  some  promi- 
nent citizen,  to  suggest  the  plan  of  a  public  emi- 
gration. To  this  period  [eighth  century]  tradi- 
tion ascribed  the  settlement  of  Corcyra  [q.v.]. 
the  foundation  of  the  earliest  Italian  and  Sicilian 
colonies  [see  also  Sicily;  Phcenician  and  Greek 
colonies;  Agrigextum],  and  the  first  Milesian  set- 
tlements on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the 
Euxine;  we  may  perhaps  add  the  first  Eretrian 
colonies  in  Chalcidice,  though  here  even  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  foundation  must  remain  in 
doubt.  .  .  .  The  Milesian  exploration  of  the  Euxine 
is  a  signal  proof  that,  even  at  an  early  date,  Greek 
sailors  were  not  afraid  to  face  real  dangers,  both 
from  climate  and  the  uncertain  hospitality  of  na- 
tive tribes.  .  .  .  Milesian  colonisation  was,  even 
more  notably  than  the  colonies  of  Corinth,  con- 
nected with  her  later  history  with  the  development 
of  commerce  and  in  particular  with  the  traffic  in 
corn  from  the  shores  of  the  North  and  West.  .  .  . 
It  follows  that  Milesian  exploration  was  for  long 
confined  to  the  southern  coast,  and  only  ventured 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North-West  and 
North  after  more  than  a  centur\''s  famiharity  with 


the  waters  of  the  Euxine.  .  .  .  Sinope  is  the  type 
of  the  earliest  Milesian  settlements.  .  .  .  Her  un- 
rivalled position  as  mistress  of  the  Euxine  gave 
her  in  later  centuries  an  unfailing  source  of  wealth, 
but  it  is  plain  that  her  position  as  the  distributing 
centre  for  the  trade  of  the  Euxine  was  slow  in 
bringing  her  prosperity.  .  .  .  Almost  certainly,  for 
the  first  hundred  years  of  her  existence,  her  main 
income  must  have  been  from  the  local  fisheries 
and  the  cultivation  of  her  territory  on  the  main- 
land. Corinth;  we  know,  was  one  of  the  first  Greek 
states  to  develop  a  commercial  system,  its  coinage 
was  among  the  earliest  struck  on  the  mainland 
[see  also  Moxey  and  banking:  Ancient  Greece], 
and  it  was  early  afield  in  the  work  of  colonisation. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  suspect  the  influence 
of  commercial  motives;  the  conclusion  seems  al- 
most inevitable  that  Syracuse,  Corcyra  and  the 
other,  early  Corinthian  colonies  were  founded  with 
the  immediate  object  of  establishing  Corinthian  in- 
fluence on  an  important  trade-route.  .  .  .  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  later  history  of  Corinth's 
colonising  activity,  her  first  settlements  were 
made  at  a  time  when  her  population  was  still 
mainly  agricultural,  and  when  commercial  interests 
had  not  yet  become  the  dominant  element  in  do- 
mestic politics.  Even  after  a  century  of  archs- 
ological  discover,-,  we  know  so  little  about  eighth 
centurv-  Greece,  that  we  can  go  little  further  than 
the  mere  statement  of  that  fact ;  but  it  is  always 
well  to  remember  that  the  men  who  followed 
Archias  across  the  seas  w^ere  very  different  from 
the  fully  civilised  Greeks  of  the  fifth  centur\-.  .  .  . 
They  were  not  the  men  to  organise  a  great  na- 
tional venture  on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  and 
for  purely  commercial  ends.  In  Chalcidice  and 
Thrace,  for  example,  the  early  colonies  of  Eretria 
and  .Andros  preceded  by  generations  the  sudden  de- 
velopment towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of 
that  mining  industry  which  made  the  fortune  first 
of  Thasos,  then  of  Athens,  and  lastly  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  of  which  we  are  onlv  now  be- 
ginning to  have  clear  knowledge.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Potida;a  (not  founded  until  after  6co 
B.C.),  the  sites  of  the  various  Chaicidic  colonies 
are  obviously  better  suited  for  agricultural  settle- 
ments in  what  has  been  styled  'the  Greek  Riviera,' 
than  for  towns  destined  to  be  centres  of  trade.  So, 
too,  in  Italy  and  Sicily  the  earliest  settlements  are 
not  those  most  obviously  chosen  for  reasons  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  Cyrene  itself  is  situated  on  the 
heights  of  a  line  of  cliffs  rising  steeply  from  a  low- 
lying  shore.  A  community  of  traders  would  have 
chosen  a  port  as  the  site  of  their  new  home, 
but  the  Greeks,  as  Herodotus  tells  us.  soon  moved 
from  the  island  on  which  they  had  first  landed 
to  this  more  inaccessible  site;  for  behind  Cyrene 
stretched  those  plains  which  even  the  first  set- 
tlers could  see  to  be  almost  unrivalled  for  the 
mildness  of  their  climate  and  for  fertility  of  soil. 
There  is.  therefore,  much  ground  for  saying  that 
the  earliest  Greek  settlements  were  not  mainly  due 
to  the  promptings  of  commercial  enterprise;  but, 
as  we  pass  on  to  the  later  chapters  of  Greek  colo- 
nial history,  we  shall  see  that  motives  of  commerce 
come  to  be  of  increasing  imnortance.  .  .  .  Religion 
played  a  leading  part  in  their  history;  above  all, 
during  the  earlier  period  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. But  in  the  history  of  their  colonisation  re- 
ligion, thouch  a  force,  was  a  force  which  acted 
rather  for  the  preservation  of  national  sentiment 
than  as  a  motive  for  travel  and  conquest.  .  .  . 
When  the  Greeks  founded  their  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  West  and  on  the  Euxine,  their  re- 
ligion had  not  yet  developed  from  a  local  cult 
to  a  universal  faith.     Men  were  content  to  wor- 
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ship  the  gods  of  their  fathers  in  their  own  homes, 
and  no  thought  of  evangelising  other  nations  ever 
came  to  trouble  their  prayer.  Hence  the  mis- 
sionary, so  familiar  a  figure  in  the  history  of 
modern  colonisation,  plays  no  part  in  the  story 
of  the  Greek  colonies.  [See  also  Colonization: 
Ancient  Greek,  etc.;  Paganism:  Heroes  and  Gods; 
Priesthood:  In  Greece  and  Rome;  Religion:  B.C. 
600-A.D.  30:  Value  of  Greek  religion.]  ...  If  we 
turn  to  the  map  and  mark  the  different  regions 
in  which  the  two  races  [Dorians  and  lonians] 
established  their  colonies  we  shall  at  once  be  struck 
by  an  apparent  unity  in  the  methods  of  each.  In 
almost  every  region  of  the  Greek  colonial  world, 
the  two  races  are  to  be  found  represented  on  our 
maps ;  but  it  seems  everywhere  plain  from  the 
grouping  of  their  settlements  that  the  sites  were 
chosen  in  a  spirit  of  conscious  opposition.  In 
Sicily,  the  north  east  was  originally  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  lonians,  whilst  the  east 
and  south  were  settled  by  Dorians.  In  the 
.^gaean,  the  lonians  went  to  the  north,  the  Dori- 
ans to  the  south,  and  there  is  here  httle  clashing 
of  interests;  but,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
though  Miletus  succeeded  in  gaining  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  more  distant  coasts,  Megara  suc- 
ceeded in  encircling  the  entrance  to  the  Propontis 
with  a  ring  of  her  settlements.  A  glance  at  the 
geographical  position  of  these  and  other  Greek 
colonies  will  show  at  once  that  of  the  two  races 
the  lonians  were  by  far  the  more  enterprising.  On 
the  Euxine,  in  the  northern  waters  of  the  .-Egaean, 
beyond  the  straits  of  Messina  to  Gaul  and  Spain, 
and  (if  we  may  trust  Herodotus  and  Plutarch),  up 
the  coast  line  of  the  Adriatic,  it  was  Ionian 
sailors  who  everywhere  led  the  w9y;  and  though 
their  earliest  enterprises  date  back  well  into  the 
eighth  century,  even  in  the  seventh  century  Sa- 
mian  and  Phocaean  adventurers  still  found  new 
ports  to  explore.  There  is,  therefore,  much  point 
in  a  comparison,  made  by  a  distinguished  French 
scholar,  between  the  early  Ionian  settlers  and 
the  Portuguese  adventurers  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, though  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  in  any  way  a  comparison  of  degree.  But 
it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  were  we  to  give 
to  the  lonians  alone  the  whole  credit  of  success  in 
the  history  of  Greek  colonisation.  It  is  true  that 
only  in  the  Cyrenaica  do  the  Dorians  appear  in 
the  character  of  explorers;  but,  though  later  in 
the  field,  and  of  a  less  enterprising  spirit,  their  in- 
stinct for  colonisation  suggested  to  them  a  choice 
of  sites  even  more  remarkable  than  those  occupied 
by  the  lonians.  Their  insight  in  this  respect 
amounted,  indeed,  to  genius.  Chalcedon  and  By- 
zantium, Potidaea,  no  less  than  the  Corinthian 
outposts  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  com- 
manded routes  by  which  lonians  must  inevitably 
pass  on  their  voyages  to  and  from  their  more 
distant  colonies.  Sites  such  as  these  were  not 
chosen  at  random.  From  the  position  of  many 
of  their  colonies,  it  would  seem  that  the  Dorian 
states  aimed  deliberately,  at  least  in  their  later 
foundations,  at  acquiring  control  of  Ionian  routes. 
That  in  certain  regions  they  succeeded  in  doing 
so  would  seem  to  appear  from  the  evidence  of 
early  Greek  standards  of  coinage.  If  coinage  was 
not  itself  an  Ionian  invention,  the  lonians  were, 
at  all  events,  the  first  Greeks  to  make  a  regular 
use  of  money ;  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  in 
many  important  regipns  of  the  ancient  Greek 
world,  the  Dorian  standards  of  ^gina  and  Co- 
rinth over  the  Ionian  standards  of  Eutoea  and  the 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast." — A.  Gwynn,  Character 
of  Greek  colonization  {Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
V.  38,   1918). — See  also  Asia  Minor:   B.C.   iioo; 


Commerce:  Ancient:  B.C.  1000-200;  Dorians  and 
Ionians. 

Character  of  Greek  colonization. — "In  the 
first  place  we  have  seen  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  Greek  colonisation  was  not,  as  in  more 
modern  times,  the  sudden  discovery  of  unexplored 
regions  or  the  prospect  of  commercial  gain.  It 
was  rather  the  constant  pressure  of  a  population 
outgrowing  the  productive  capacity  of  land  at 
home,  and  chafing,  too,  at  the  restraints  of  a  so- 
cial system  wholly  founded  on  the  hereditary 
tenure  of  land.  This  pressure  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  increasing  stability  of  Greek  hfe,  and  the 
tendency  to  emigration  was  further  encouraged  by 
a  second  result  of  that  increasing  stability,  the 
clearing  of  pirates  from  the  home  waters.  But  the 
Greeks,  though  essentially  an  agricultural  people, 
were  none  the  less  born  for  maritime  adventure, 
and  the  migratory  movement  soon  resulted  in 
a  rapid  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  Greek 
world.  Parallel  to  this  extension  went,  na- 
turally, a  great  development  of  commerce,  and 
commercial  enterprise  becomes  more  and  more 
inextricably  united  with  the  growth  of  the  colon- 
ies until  the  later  phases  of  Greek  colonial  history 
are  identical  with  the  history  of  contemporary 
Greek  commerce.  .  .  .  Yet  if  we  are  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  earlier  from  the  succeeding  stages  of 
that  history  we  see  clearly  that  the  first  Greek 
states  founded  overseas,'  were  primarily  com- 
munities of  an  agricultural  people,  only  later  cen- 
tres of  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  This 
primary  character  of  Greek  colonisation  explains 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  puzzling  to  its  later 
development.  Greek  society  in  the  colonies  no 
less  than  in  the  mother  country,  had  its  roots  in 
the  conception  of  a  city-state.  As  long  as  a  Greek 
colony  survived  as  an  independent  unit,  sometimes 
long  after  it  had  lost  it  independence,  it  retained 
its  essential  character  as  a  polls.  Hence,  the  de- 
velopment of  social  and  political  institutions  among 
the  Greek  colonies  is,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it, 
closely  parallel  to  the  development  of  society  in 
Greece  proper;  only  occasionally,  where  pressure 
from  outside  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
Greek  states  do  we  find,  as  in  Sicily  under  Diony- 
sius,  the  sudden  rise  of  a  military  despotism.  And 
this  continuity  is  reflected  in  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  Greek  colonial  history.  Tradition  was  a  very 
living  force  in  the  Greek  colonies,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  their  development,  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  characteristic  features  of  modern  co- 
lonial states.  .  .  .  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  content  with  their  isolated  settlements,  and 
never  seem  to  have  thought  of  establishing  an  em- 
pire in  the  interior  of  those  countries  whose  sea- 
boards they  held.  Perhaps  it  was  the  failure  to 
convert  the  ideal  of  a  city-state  into  the  ideal  of 
a  nation ;  perhaps  it  was  some  inherent  quality  of 
the  Greek  mind — content  with  what  it  had  and  not 
caring  for  more  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  its 
material  needs.  Imperialism  and  apostolate  are 
two  conceptions,  very  different  in  their  origin  and 
their  motives,  yet  both  equally  unfamiliar  to  the 
Greeks.  What  they  had,  they  made  perfect;  and 
we  must  admit  that  the  perfection  of  their  civiliza- 
tion was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  existence 
of  their  colonies.  Exchange  of  goods  and  inter- 
change of  thought  are  two  very  necessary  condi- 
tions of  human  progress;  and  Greek  colonisation 
ensured  that,  for  two  centuries  at  least,  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  should  be  the  almost  undisputed 
waterway  of  Greek  merchants  and  travellers." — A. 
Gwynn,  Character  of  Greek  colonization  (Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  v.  38,  iqiS). — "The  questions 
we  have  touched  on  have  already  illustrated  the 
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fact  that  colonisation  was  always  regarded  as  a 
public  act  in  Greece;  no  settlement  was  regarded 
as  quite  legitimate  unless  this  act  of  state  had  been 
performed  by  some  city,  .which  was  then  regarded 
as  the  metropolis,  and  might  afterwards  become 
the  grandmother  of  the  offshoots  of  its  own  colony, 
since  ancient  custom  directed  that  the  latter,  in 
founding  a  fresh  settlement,  should  seek  a  leader 
from  its  own  parent  state.  The  act  of  colonisation 
was  preceded  by  certain  formalities.  A  religious 
sanction  was  obtained  by  the  consultation  of  an 
oracle,  generally  that  of  Delphi,  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  fullest  information  of  the  places  best 
suited  for  settlement.  Next  came  the  charter  of 
incorporation  given  by  the  government  of  the 
founding  state.  This  charter  set  forth  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  colony  was  to  be  founded, 
and  sometimes  the  relations,  whether  religious  or 
poUtical  which  were  to  be  maintained  between  it 
and  the  parent  state.  The  relation  between  a  col- 
ony and  its  mother  city  was  as  a  rule  merely  sen- 
timental and  religious,  and  was  emphasised  by  the 
worship  of  the  personal  founder  as  a  hero  after 
his  death.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to 
preserve  even  this  sentimental  relationship.  Al- 
though directed  by  a  single  city,  colonies  were 
sometimes  composed  of  very  mixed  elements,  and 
in  this  case  little  attachment  to  the  founders  was 
to  be  looked  for.  It  was  an  aggregate  of  races  of 
this  kind,  planted  by  the  Athenians  at  Thurii  in  443 
B.C.,  that  declined  to  worship  a  founder  of  more 
limited  nationality  than  Apollo  Archegetes  him- 
self. But  community  of  commercial  and  political 
interests  often  bound  the  two  states  closely  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  this  community  found  ex- 
pression in  a  fixed  agreement  included  in  the  char- 
ter, A  clause  such  as  that  in  the  charter  given 
by  the  Locrians  to  Naupactus  about  460 — that  the 
colonists  should  swear  not  to  quit  alliance  with  the 
mother  city,  and  that  thirty  years  later  each  state 
might  call  on  the  other  to  renew  the  oath — was,  in 
spite  of  the  late  date  of  this  document,  probably 
not  unusual.  We  have  noticed  the  actual  at- 
ternpt  at  government  of  her  colonies  made  by 
Corinth.  Elsewhere  we  find  tokens  of  dependence 
given  by  the  colony,  but  on  reasonable  grounds. 
Cotyora,  Trapezus,  and  Cerasus,  colonies  of  Sinope, 
had  to  pay  to  the  mother  state  a  yearly  tribute. 
It  was  merely,  however,  a  sign  of  the  precarious 
tenure  of  their  soil,  for  these  colonies  had  been 
founded  on  land  which  Sinope  had  taken  from  the 
barbarians.  But  dependence  of  any  kind  was 
rare;  and  although  the  slight  bonds  of  Greek  in- 
ternational law  were  here  reinforced  by  the  tie  of 
sentiment,  and  it  was  considered  impious  to  bear 
arms  against  the  mother  state,  the  general  feeling 
in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  that  all  political  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  latter  was  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  sentimental  allegiance. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  independence  of  the  col- 
ony is  no  doubt  to  be  sought  simply  on  the  idea  uf 
the  autonomy  of  the  .  .  .  foundation  of  Greek 
political  life."— A.  H.  Greenidge,  Greek  constilu- 
tional  history,  pp.  40-43. — See  also  Colo-nization : 
Ancient:  Greek,  etc.;  Commerce:  Ancient:  B.C. 
2000-1000;  ACH.EAN  axiES,  League  of  the. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  Sicily,  v.  i. — 
G.  Botsford,  and  E.  G.  Sihler,  Hellenic  civilization, 
(It.  3. — W.  Cunningham,  Western  civilization  in  its 
economic  aspects,  v.  2,  ch.  i, 

B.C,  8th  century. — Rule  of  aristocracies. — 
Gens. — Tyrants. — "In  some  ethne  [tribe  or  na- 
tion], as  in  Epeiros  and  Macedon,  monarchy  per- 
sisted throughout  historical  times.  The  more  pro- 
gressive city-state,  however,  as  the  Ionian,  began 
to    adopt    aristocracies   about   the    middle    of   the 


eighth  century.  The  change  was  gradual.  The 
great  nobles  who  formed  the  council  took  an  ever 
increasing  part  in  the  government  till  they  usurped 
complete  control.  Their  means  of  aggrajidizement 
were  the  degradation  of  the  king  to  a  mere  priest 
and  judge,  the  institution  of  new  officers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  kingship,  the  reduction  of  the  tenure 
of  all  offices  to  a  single  year,  and  the  appointment 
and  supervision  of  officials,  rendering  them  respon- 
sible to  the  council  for  their  administration.  In 
this  way  the  council  made  itself  supreme,  while  the 
officers  became  its  tools,  and  the  a.sscmbly  lost 
the  little  significance  it  had  possessed  under  the 
monarchy." — G,  W.  Botsford,  Hellenic  history,  p. 
71. — The  transfer  of  government  to  the  clans,  or 
gens,  could  assume  either  of  two  forms:  it  could 
be  kept  within  the  ruling  clan  with  authority  vested 
in  the  members  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bacchiads  of  Corinth;  or  the  government  could 
lapse  from  the  royal  to  the  noble  clans  of  the 
community  as  examplified  by  that  of  the  Eupatridic 
at  .\thens;  or  again  in  the  case  of  Argos  where  the 
hereditary  principle  was  abandoned,  and  the  power 
taken  from  the  Heracleids  and  given  to  another 
house — that  of  ^gon.  The  clan  or  gen  was  a 
close  corporation,  the  members  (gentes)  of  which 
possessed  a  common  worship  closely  dependent  on 
their  common  ancestry.  "The  idea  of  law  under- 
went a  corresponding  change.  While  it  remained 
for  a  time  purely  customary  as  before,  the  nobles 
generally  regarded  themselves  not  as  recipients  of 
legal  revelations,  but  as  keepers  of  a  body  of  law 
once  divinely  established  and  now  handed  down 
as  a  precious  heritage  from  father  to  son.  The  no- 
bles made  use  of  their  legal  monopoly  to  decide 
cases  capriciously  or  from  motives  of  favoritism 
or  in  pursuit  of  bribes.  .  .  .  These  evils,  it  was 
doubtless  thought,  could  be  partially  remedied  by 
the  codification  of  legal  usages.  The  state  already 
possessed  some  written  documents,  including  lists 
of  magistrates  and  treaties,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  writing  should  now  be  extended  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  laws.  The  earliest  European  code 
known  to  history  was  produced  at  Locri,  Italy. 
...  In  Thessaly  the  aristocrats,  who  had  wrested 
the  supreme  power  from  the  king,  long  retained 
their  supremacy.  Elsewhere  they  usually  were  too 
weak  to  endure  more  than  a  century  or  thereabout. 
Often  the  aristocracy  was  overthrown  by  a  tyrant 
— usurper,  unconstitutional  ruler.  .  .  .  Whatever 
the  tyrant's  origin,  his  authority  was  generally  ex- 
ercised in  the  interest  of  peace,  material  prosperity 
and  progress  in  civilizafton.  Putting  an  end  alike 
to  the  factional  strife  of  nobles  and  the  sectional 
conflicts  of  tribles,  he  reduced  his  people  to  har- 
mony and  established  domestic  peace.  No  force 
in  the  Hellenic  world  of  the  time  contributed  so 
much  to  cultural  progress.  .  .  .  [By]  fostering  lite- 
rary interest  among  the  people  and  by  attaching 
them  to  new  cults  [the  cultivation  of  Dionysiac 
worship]  he  freed  them  in  a  degree  from  the 
priestly  influence  of  the  old  nobility  and  educated 
them  for  self-government." — G.  W.  Botsford,  Hel- 
lenic history,  pp.  71-72,  7;. 

Also  in:  A.  H.  Greenidge,  Greek  constitutional 
history.— L.  Whibley,  Companion  to  Greek  studies. 

B.C.  8th-6th  .centuries. — Economic  conditions. 
— Trade  and  commerce. — Amphictyonies. — Rise 
of  the  city-state.— "This  period  [eighth  and  sev- 
enth centuries,  B.C.]  is  marked  by  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  the  foundation  of  colonies,  especially 
in  the  Euxine  and  the  west ;  by  the  rise  of  commer- 
cial cities — Miletus  preeminently,  other  Ionian 
cities,  ChalcLs,  Eretria,  .^gina,  Corinth.  Agricul- 
ture is  still  the  staple  industry,  but  is  beginning  to 
be  supplemented   by   manufactures,   as   of   woven 
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cloth,  pottery,  armour.  The  c  'ning  of  money  is 
adopted  from  Lydia  and  quickly  spreads  all  over 
Greece,  working  an  economic  revolution.  .  .  .  [In 
the  sixth  century]  the  lonians  reach  the  last  stage 
of  their  development  and  begin  rapidly  to  decline. 
.•\11  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  pass  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Crcesus;  they  entirely  lose  their  indepen- 
dence to  the  Persians.  .  .  .  Further  advance  is 
made  by  the  commercial  cities.  The  growth  of 
manufactures  and  the  introduction  of  a  cur- 
rency bring  economic  evils  in  their  train ;  loans, 
usury,  mortgages  and  slavery  for  debt." — L. 
Whibley,  Companion  to  Greek  sti(dies,  pp.  83- 
87.  —  "In  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  the  chief 
commercial  centres  were  Miletus,  Samos,  Sinope, 
Byzantium.  Phocaea,  the  cities  of  Rhodes,  Ephesus, 
/^gina,  Corinth,  Athens,  Chios  and  Corcyra:  in 
the  fifth  century  .\thens  was  indisputably  the 
leader,  though  the  Ionian  cities,  with  Corcyra, 
and  Corinth,  were  still  of  first-rate  importance  [see 
also  BospiioRUs:  Ancient  and  Medieval  periods]. 
The  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ruined  at  once 
the  political  and  the  commercial  pre-eminence  of 
Athens.  Corinth  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  pros- 
perity, and  Athens  recovered  somewhat  during  the 
fourth  century,  but  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
while  they  widened  the  sphere  of  commerce,  .  .  . 
and  brought  East  and  West  into  closer  relationship, 
diverted  Greek  trade  to  fresh  centres,  Alexandria. 
Antioch,  Seleucia,  and  Rhodes,  large  towns  of  the 
modern  type  which  held  their  own  up  to  and  dur- 
ing the  Roman  supremacy.  The  chief  commodities 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Greek  export-trade 
were  the  oil  of  ."Attica ;  the  wine  of  Chios,  Naxos, 
Lesbos,  and  Thasos;  the  agricultural  produce  of 
Megara  and  Bceotia ;  the  purple  of  Cythera  and 
other  coast-places;  the  copper  of  Euboea  and  Cy- 
prus; the  silver  of  Laureium;  the  gold  of  Thasos; 
the  iron  of  laconia ;  and  the  tunny  of  Byzantium. 
The  chief  manufactures  for  export  were  the  wool- 
lens, purples,  and  carpets  of  Miletus,  Chios,  and 
Samos;  the  metal-work  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and 
Argos;  the  trinkets  of  .^gina ;  the  pottery  of  Chal- 
cis, Corinth,  and  Athens.  The  principal  import 
was  corn,  obtained  from  the  Black  Sea.  Magna 
Grrecia,  Sicily,  and  Egypt:  other  articles  shipped 
in  large  quantities  were  salt,  salt  fish,  wool,  timber 
and  skins." — Ibid.,  p.  427. — See  also  Asia  Minor: 
B.C.  724-539. — "From  time  to  time,  however,  a 
longing  for  union  was  felt.  It  showed  itself  first 
in  the  interests  of  religion,  when  leagues  and  asso- 
ciations were  established  between  neighbouring 
cities  for  the  protection  of  enrichment  of  some 
famous  shrine  lying  in  their  midst.  Of  such  associa- 
tions the  .'Vmphictyonic  league  was  the  most  nota- 
ble. It  grouped  itself  in  turn  about  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  about  that  of  Demeter  Am- 
phictyonis  at  Thermopylae,  and  comprised,  at  one 
time,  most  of  the  States  of  Central  Greece,  and, 
in  its  later  epoch,  several  of  the  Dorian  States  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  fulfilment  of  the  various 
obligations  was  enforced  by  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  which  incidentally  established  rules  pre- 
scribing rights  and  duties  of  a  non-religious  char- 
acter [see  also  Amphictvoxic  cotixcu.].  Other 
associations  of  cities  for  mutual  profit  and  defence 
were  occasionally  established,  but-  they  were  im- 
perfect and  transitory.  Thus  the  idea  of  Themis- 
tocles  to  consolidate  Greece  came  to  nothing;  and 
a  similar  project  of  Pericles,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  it  been  realized,  might 
have  altered  the  course  of  Greek  history.  He  had 
issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  all  Greek  towns, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  .Asia,  should  be  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  a  general  assembly  at 
Athens,  to  deliberate  on  the  restoration  of  temples 


destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  on  the  sacrifices  vowed 
to  the  gods  in  connection  with  the  Persian  wars, 
and  on  the  best  means  of  assuring  to  all  freedom 
and  security  of  navigation,  and  of  establishing  gen- 
eral peace.  But  this  proposal  came  to  nothing 
owing  to  Sparta's  jealousy  of  Athens,  and  her  ap- 
prehension that  an  Athenian  hegemony  might  re- 
sult. Indeed  the  temporary  confederations  that 
were  set  up  proceeded  under  the  leadership,  if  not 
virtual  supremacy,  of  one  or  other  of  the  more 
powerful  States.  Aristocracies  and  democracies 
found  it  impossible  to  be  allied  on  a  footing  of 
real  equality ;  the  diversity  occasioned  by  the 
Dorian  and  Ionian  elements  in  Hellas  could  not  be 
ehminated.  li  was.  in  truth,  easier  to  subjugate 
a  city  and  occupy  its  territory,  than  to  retain  it  in 
friendly  union." — C.  Phillipson,  Interiialional  law 
and  custom  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rom.e,  pp.  36- 
37. — The  lack  of  union  made  for  individual  cen- 
tralization, exemplified  in  the  unparalleled  growth 
of  the  city-state.  "But  they  reached,  it  may  be 
said,  the  utmost  possibility  of  the  city-state.  The 
city-state  was,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  evolved 
by  natural  survival  from  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  country.  Being  established,  it  entailed  certain 
definite  consequences.  It  involved  a  much  closer 
bond  of  social  union  than  any  modern  territorial 
state.  Its  citizens  felt  the  unity  and  exclusiveness 
of  a  club  or  school.  A  much  larger  share  of  public 
rights  and  duties  naturally  fell  upon  them.  They 
looked  upon  their  city  as  a  company  of  unlimited 
hability  in  which  each  individual  citizen  was  a 
shareholder.  They  fxpected  their  city  to  feed  and 
amuse  them.  They  expected  to  divide  the  plunder 
when  she  made  conquests,  as  they  were  certain  to 
share  the  consequences  if  she  was  defeated.  Every 
full  citizen  of  proper  age  was  naturally  bound  to 
fight  personally  in  the  ranks,  and  from  that  duty 
his  rights  as  4,  citizen  followed  logically.  He  must 
naturally  be  consulted  about  peace  and  war,  and 
must  have  a  voice  in  foreign  policy.  Also,  if  he 
was  to  be  a  competent  soldier  he  must  undergo 
proper  education  and  training  for  it.  There  will 
be  little  privacy  inside  the  walls  of  a  city-state;  the 
arts  and  crafts  will  be  under  .public  patronage.  In- 
equalities will  become  hatefully  apparent." — J.  C. 
Stobart,   Glory   that   -iuas   Greece,  pp.   lo-ii. 

Also  in:  H.  N.  Fowler,  City-state  of  Greeks 
and  Romans,  ch.  1-6. — G.  E.  Howard,  Compara- 
tive federal  institutions. — G.  W.  Botsford,  Consti- 
tution and  politics  of  the  Boeotian  league  (Political 
Science  Quarterly,  v.  25,  pp.  271-2Q6). — G.  W. 
Botsford  and  E.  G.  Sihier,  Hellenic  civilization,  p. 
469  S. — P.  A.  Gardner,  History  of  ancieni  coinage. 
— B.  V.  Head,  Historic  numerorum. — M.  D.  Volo- 
nakis.  Island  of  Roses  and  her  eleven  sisters. 
B.C.  752-621. — Archonship  at  Athens. — Draco- 
nian legislation.  See  Athens:  B.C.  7S3-650,  to 
B.C.    6:4-621. 

B.C.  8th-5th  centuries. — Political  evolution  of 
the  leading  states. — Variety  in  the  forms  of 
government. — Rise  of  democracy  at  Athens. — 
"The  Hellenes  followed  no  common  political  aim. 
.  .  .  Independent  and  self-centred,  they  created,  in 
a  constant  struggle  of  citizen  with  citizen  and  state 
with  state,  the  groundwork  of  those  forms  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  been  established  in  the  world 
at  large.  We  see  monarchy,  aristocracy,  demo- 
cracy, rising  side  by  side  and  one  after  another, 
the  changes  being  regulated  in  each  community  by 
its  past  experience  and  its  special  interests  in  the 
immediate  present.  These  forms  of  government 
did  not  appear  in  their  normal  simphcity  or  in 
conformity  with  a  distinct  ideal,  but  under  the 
modifications  necessary  to  give  them  vitality.  An 
example  of  this  is  Lakedaeraon.    If  one  of  the  fami- 
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lies  of  the  Heracleids  [the  two  royal  families — see 
Sparta:  Constitution]  aimed  at  a  tyranny,  whilst 
another  entered  into  relations  with  the  native  and 
subject  population,  fatal  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  conquerors,  we  can  understand  that  in  the 
third  case,  that  of  the  Spartan  community,  the 
aristocratic  principle  was  maintained  with  the 
greatest  strictness.  Independently  of  this,  the  di- 
visions of  the  Lakedaemonian  monarchy  between 
two  lines,  neither  of  \yhich  was  to  have  precedence, 
was  intended  to  guard  against  the  repetition  in 
Sparta  of  that  which  had  happened  in  .'\rgos. 
.\bove  all,  the  members  of  the  Gerusia,  in  which 
the  two  kings  had  only  equal  rights  with  the  rest, 
held  a  position  which  w^puld  have  been  unattain- 
able to  the  elders  of  the  Homeric  age.  But  even 
the  Gerusia  was  not  independent.  There  existed 
in  addition  to  it  a  general  assembly,  which,  whilst 
very  aristocratic  as  regards  the  native  and  subject 
population,  assumed  a  democratic  aspect  in  con- 
trast with  the  king  and  the  elders.  The  internal 
life  of  the  Spartan  constitution  depended  upon  the 
relations  between  the  Gerusia  and  the  aristocratic 
demos.  .  .  .  The  Spartan  aristocracy  dominated  the 
Peloponnesus.  But  the  constitution  contained  a 
democratic  element  working  through  the  Ephors, 
by  means  of  which  the  conduct  of  affairs  might  be 
concentrated  in  a  succession  of  powerful  hands. 
."Mongside  of  this  system,  the  purely  aristocratic 
constitutions,  which  were  without  such  a  centre, 
could  nowhere  hold  their  ground.  The  Bacchiadae 
in  Corinth,  two  hurtdred  in  number,  with  a  prytanis 
at  their  head,  and  intermarrying  only  among  them- 
selves, were  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  families.  They  were  deprived  of  their  ex- 
clusive supremacy  by  Kypselus,  a  man  of  humble 
birth  on  his  father's  side,  but  connected  with  the 
Bacchiadse  through  his  mother.  .  .  .  As  the  Kypse- 
lidae  rose  in  Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  the  colonies 
towards  the  west,  .<;o  in  the  corresponding  eastern 
metropolis,  Miletus,  Thrasybulus  raised  himself 
from  the  dignity  of  prytanis  to  that  of  tyrant;  in 
Ephesus,  Pythagoras  rose  to  power,  and  overthrew 
the  Basilids;  in  Samos,  Polycrates,  who  was  master 
also  of  the  Kyklades,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  he  confiscated  the  property  of  the  citizens 
and  then  made  them  a  present  of  it  again.  By 
concentrating  the  forces  of  their  several  communi- 
ties the  tyrants  obtained  the  means  of  surround- 
ing themselves  with  a  certain  splendor,  and 
above  all  of  liberally  encouraging  poetry  and 
art.  To  these  Polycrates  opened  his  citadel,  and  in 
it  we  find  Anacreon  and  Ibycus;  Kypselus  dedi- 
cated a  famous  statue  to  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  The 
school  of  art  at  Sikyon  was  without  a  rival,  and 
at  the  court  of  Periander  were  gathered  the  seven 
sages^men  in  whom  a  distinguished  political  posi- 
tion was  combined  with  the  prudential  wisdom  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  life.  This  is  the 
epoch  of  the  legislator  of  Athens,  Solon  [see 
Athens:  B.C.  504],  who  more  than  the  rest  has 
attracted  to  himself  the  notice  of  posterity.  He  is 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  .  .  .  His 
proverb  'Nothing  in  excess'  indicates  his  character. 
He  was  a  man  who  knew  exactly  what  the  time 
has  a  right  to  call  for,  and  who  utilized  existing 
complications  to  bring  about  the  needful  changes. 
It  is  impossible  adequately  to  express  what  he  was 
to  the  people  of  .Athens,  and  what  services  he  ren- 
dered them.  That  removal  of  their  pecuniary  bur- 
dens, the  seisachtheia  [see  Debt,  Laws  conc^ern- 
ing:  Ancient  Greek],  made  life  for  the  first  time 
endurable  to  the  humbler  classes.  Solon  cannot  be 
said  to  have  introduced  democracy,  but,  in  making 
the  share  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  government 
dependent    upon    the  good   pleasure    of   the   com- 


munity at  large,  he  laid  its  foundations  [see  also 
Census:  Ancient].  The  people  were  invested  by 
him  with  attributes  which  they  afterwards  en- 
deavored to  extend.  .  .  .  Solon  himself  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  order  which  he  established 
serve  as  the  basij  of  the  tyranny  which  he  wished 
to  avoid;  it  was  the  Four  Hundred  themselves 
who  lent  a  hand  to  the  change.  The  radical  cause 
of  failure  was  that  the  democratic  element  was  too 
feebly  constituted  to  control  or  to  repress  the  vio- 
lence of  the  families.  To  elevate  the  democracy 
into  a  true  power  in  the  state  other  events  were 
necessary,  which  not  only  rendered  possible,  but 
actually  brought  about,  its  further  development. 
The  conflicts  of  the  principal  families,  hushed  for 
a  moment,  were  revived  under  the  eyes  of  Solon 
himself  with  redoubled  violence.  Tlie  Alcmasonidje 
[banished  about  sgs  B.C. — (See  .\thens:  B.C.  612- 
595)]  were  recalled,  and  gathered  around  them  a 
party  consistins;  mainly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
■  seacoast,  who,  favored  by  trade,  had  the  money  in 
their  hands;  the  genuine  aristocrats,  described  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fruitful  soil,  were  in  perpetual  antag- 
onism to  the  .Mcmsonidae ;  and,  whilst  these  two 
parties  were  bickering,  a  third  was  formed  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts,  inferior 
to  the  two  others  in  wealth,  but  of  superior  weight 
to  either  in  the  popular  assemblies.  .'\t  its  head 
stood  Peisistratus,  a  man  distinguished  by  warlike 
e.xploits,  and  at  an  earlier  date  a  friend  of  Solon. 
It  was  because  his  adherents  did  not  feel  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  protect  their  leader  that 
they  were  induced  to  vote  him  a  body-guard 
chosen  from  their  own  ranks.  ...  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  first  two  parties  combined,  the  third 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  so  that  after  some  time 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  Peisistra- 
tus. .  .  .  Peisistratus  .  .  .  found  means  to  gather 
around  him  a  troop  of  brave  mercenaries,  with 
whom,  and  with  the  support  of  his  old  adherents, 
he  then  invaded  .Attica.  His  opponents  made  but 
a  feeble  resistance,  and  he  became  without  much 
trouble  master  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  country 
[see  .Athens:  B.C.  560-510].  He  thus  attained  to 
power;  it  is  true,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
people,  but  nevertheless  by  armed  force.  .  .  .  We 
have  almost  to  stretch  a  point  in  order  to  call 
Peisistratus  a  tyrant — a  word  which  carries  with 
it  the  invidious  sense  of  a  selfish  exercise  of  power. 
No  authority  could  have  been  more  rightly  placed 
than  his;  it  combined  Athenian  with  Panhellenist 
tendencies.  But  for  him  .Athens  would  not  have 
been  what  she  afterwards  became  to  the  world. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Pei- 
sistratus governed  Athens  absolutely,  and  even 
took  steps  to  establish  a  permanent  tyranny.  He 
did,  in  fact,  succeed  in  leaving  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed to  his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  .  .  . 
Of  the  two  brothers  it  was  the  one  who  had 
rendered  most  service  to  culture.  Hipparchus,  who 
was  murdered  at  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea. 
It  was  an  act  of  revenge  for  a  personal  insult. 
...  In  his  dread  lest  he  should  be  visited  by  a 
similar  doom,  Hippias  actually  became  an  odious 
tyrant  and  excited  universal  discontent.  One  ef- 
fect, however,  of  the  loss  of  stability  which  the 
authority  of  the  dominant  family  experienced  was 
that  the  leading  exiles  ejected  by  Peisistratus  com- 
bined in  the  enterprise  which  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  their  return,  the  overthrow  of  Hippias. 
The  Alcmaeonidie  took  the  principal  part.  .  .  .  The 
revolution  to  which  this  opened  the  way  could,  it 
might  seem,  have  but  one  result,  the  establishment 
of  an  oligarchical  government.  .  .  .  But  the  mat- 
ter   had   a   very   different   issue,"   resulting   in   the 
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constitution  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  establishment 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  despite  the  hostile  oppo- 
sition and  interference  of  Sparta. — L.  von  Ranke, 
Universal  history:  Oldest  historical  group  of  na- 
tions and  the  Greeks,  ch.  5. — See  also  Athens: 
B.C.  509-506;  Suffrage,  Manhood:  B.C.  sth  cen- 
tury. 

B.C.  8th-5th  centuries. — Growth  of  Sparta. — 
Culture  of  the  seventh  century. — Expansion. — 
"Down  to  550  Sparta  underwent  a  political  devel- 
opment closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  550  onwards  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  the  foreign  policy  of  Sparta  was  domi- 
nated primarily  by  one  consideration,  and  that  not 
the  population  question,  which  did  not  arise  at  all 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  and  only 
became  of  supreme  importance  in  the  fourth,  but 
rather  the  issue  of  a  conflict  between  the  kings  and 
the  ephors  lasting  in  an  acute  form  for  over  fifty 
years  and  in  a  milder  degree  for  almost  the  whole 
of  Spartan  history.  Our  best  tradition  definitely 
dates  the  spread  of  Spartan  power  in  Laconia 
from  the  reign  of  Charilaus  or  Archelaus.  The 
previous  kings  have  no  real  history.  If  Sparta  had 
not  yet  conquered  Amyclae,  she  can  hardly  have  in- 
terfered much  in  .■^rgos  and  Arcadia.  If  then 
the  synoEcism  was  the  origin  of  Spartan  strength 
as  of  that  of  nearly  all  other  Greek  cities,  we 
must  put  it,  in  default  of  other  evidence,  at  the 
time  when  a  sudden  growth  of  strength  is  really 
manifested.  This  comes  about  800.  The  synce- 
cism  naturally  entailed  a  revision  and  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  constitution.  .  .  .  Greek  tradition 
knowing  Lycurgus  as  the  composer  of  quarrels  in 
Sparta  inevitably  hailed  him  as  the  author  of  this 
constitution,  and  Herodotus  fell  into  the  trap. 
Thucydides  was  a  better  judge  of  evidence.  The 
establishment  of  a  strong  aristocracy  about  700  at 
once  led  to  a  development  in  art  and  culture.  That 
date  is  marked  in  the  excavations  of  Sparta  by  the 
emergence  of  an  oriental  influence  in  Spartan  pot- 
tery. ...  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  arch- 
aeological remains  Sparta  developed  during  the  sev- 
enti  century  on  lines  very  similar  to  those  of  other 
Greek  states.  We  find  just  the  same  break  in  the 
cruder  native  art  that  appears  elsewhere  in  Athens 
or  Corinth,  and  far  earlier  than  in  those  towns  the 
emergence  of  a  fully  fledged  orientahsing  style. 
Combs,  toilet-boxes,  elaborate  pins  and  bronze  or- 
naments, seals,  necklaces,  and  gold  and  ivory  gew- 
gaws, shew  that  there  was  no  puritan  reaction  after 
700,  but  rather  a  golden  age  of  Spartan  art,  simi- 
lar to  the  beginnings  in  other  states.  Foreigners 
with  artistic  pretensions  were  welcomed  in  Sparta. 
We  soon  reach  the  period  of  Theodorus  and  Bathy- 
cles,  of  Aleman  and  Tyrtaeus,  of  Terpander  and 
Timotheus.  Art  and  music,  poetry'  and  dancing, 
were  all  honoured  arts,  and  Sparta  partook  fully 
of  the  general  Hellenic  awakening.  Sparta  had,  in 
the  words  of  Thucydides,  become  fully  settled.  .  .  . 
The  change  comes  so6n  after  550.  ...  In  a  word 
historic  Sparta,  self-supporting,  jealous  of  all  for- 
eign movements,  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  world,  and  devoted  to  an  almost 
monastic  military  regime,  now  begins  to  come  into 
existence.  Spartan  professionalism  in  warfare  can 
certainly  be  dated  from  about  this  time,  for  hith- 
erto Sparta  had  shewn  no  essential  superiority  over 
her  neighbours.  The  Messenians  had  been  as  good 
soldiers,  the  Argives  had  at  least  once  severely 
defeated  her  armies,  Tegea  had  proved  too  strong 
for  her.  The  complete  superiority  which  belonged 
to  Spartan  infantry,  from  the  days  of  Cleomenes 
was  clearly  unknown  before  550.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  with  some  certainty  that  the  social 
changes  of   this  period   were   due  to   an  increased 


demand  for  military  efficiency  and  a  drastic  re- 
vival of  the  'Lycurgan'  which  entailed  a  more  or 
less  complete  abandonment  of  artistic  development. 
Just  as  in  Athens  the  abandonment  of  conscription 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  foundation  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  so  in  Sparta  the  claims  of 
barrack-life  drove  out  the  gentler  arts  of  peace. 
The  wars  of  Bparta  prior  to  550  had  been  wars  of 
conquest.  At  first  she  had  had  to  fight  for  her 
own  existence  against  her  neighbours  of  Argos  and 
Arcadia.  After  the  syncecism  in  800  she  was  able 
to  turn  her  attention  to  expansion,  and  in  the  next 
fifty  years  absorbed  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Laconia  and  started  on  the  struggle  with  Argos  for 
Cynuria.  Then  came  the  first  Messenian  War,  fol- 
lowed by  the  complete  appropriation  of  the  coun- 
try and  enslavement  of  its  inhabitants.  Then 
expansion  abroad,  a  sure  sign  of  over-population 
and  prosperity,  especially  as  a  more  settled  regime 
was  now  introduced  by  Lycurgus.  Sparta,  as  the 
first  state  to  get  a  good  constitution,  expanded 
rapidly  until  she  could  fight  against  Argos  on  the 
field  of  Hysiae  (probably  in  669  B.C.)  with  nearly 
half  the  Peloponnese  at  her  back.  The  results  of 
this  battle  were  disaster,  the  loss  of  Thyreatis,  a 
considerable  setback  to  Spartan  power,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  second  Messenian  War.  More  do- 
mestic troubles  intervened,  but  soon  after  620  Sparta 
was  again  able  to  start  on  a  career  of  expansion. 
She  occupied  the  Sciritis  and  much  of  Arcadia, 
though  long  wars  against  Tegea  continued  to  baffle 
her  armies.  The  reigns  of  Leon  and  Hegesicles 
were  for  all  that  successful  on  the  whole.  .  .  . 
But  until  Tegea  was  conquered  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  at  Argos,  and  Tegea's  resistance 
was  obstinate.  The  result,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
volte-face  in  Spartan  policy.  .\  treaty  was  made, 
and  Tegea  became  an  ally.  The  beginnings  of  a 
confederation  had  replaced  the  policy  of  direct 
conquest,  and  no  new  territory  was  again  added 
to  the  Laconian  heritage." — G.  Dickins,  Growth  of 
Spartan  policy  {Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  v.  32, 
1912). 

Also  in:  A.  Holm,  History  of  Greece,  v.  i,  ch. 
16. 

c.  B.C.  750-A.D.  30. — Influence  of  Greek  re- 
ligion on  Rome. — Its  value  in  the  history  of 
religious  development. — Change  of  Greek  sen- 
timent during  Macedonian  era.  See  Reugion: 
B.C.  75o-.'\.D.  30;  B.C.  6oo-.\.D.  30:  Value  of 
Greek  religion;  Europe:  Ancient:  Greek  civihza- 
tion:    Secularism. 

B.C.  7th-4th  centuries.— Status  .  of  Greek 
women.     See  Wo.man's  rights:    B.C.   600-300. 

B.C.  7th-A.D.  3rd  centuries.— Plato  and  Aris- 
totle.— Greek  pedagogy.  See  Education:  An- 
cient:   B.C.   7th-A.D.   3rd   centuries:    Greece, 

B.C.  525. — Power  in  Egypt.  See  Egypt:  B.C. 
670-525. 

B.C.  500-493. — Rising  of  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor  against  Persians. — Aid  rendered  to  them 
by  Athenians. — Provocation  to  Darius.— The 
Ionic  Greek  cities,  or  states,  of  Asia  Minor,  first 
subjugated  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  were  swallowed  up,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, with  all  other  parts  of  the  dominion  of 
Croesus,  in  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  and  formed 
part  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  which  Cambyses  and  Darius  succeeded.  In  the 
reign  of  Darius  there  occurred  a  revolt  of  the  lon- 
ians (about  502  B.C.),  led  by  the  city  of  Miletus, 
under  the  influence  of  its  governor,  .^ristagoras. 
Aristagoras,  coming  over  to  Greece  in  person, 
sought  aid  against  the  Persians,  first  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  denied  to  him,  and  then,  with  better 
success,   at    Athens.  ...  So   the   Athenians,   being 
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persuaded,  made  a  decree  to  send  twenty  ships  to 
help  the  men  of  Ionia,  and  appointed  one  Melan- 
thius,  a  mar  of  reputation  among  them,  to  be 
captain.  These  ships  were  the  beginning  of  trouble 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  .  .  .  When 
the  twenty  ships  of  the  Athenians  were  arrived, 
and  with  them  five  ships  of  the  Eretrians,  which 
came,  not  for  any  love  of  the  Athenians,  but  be- 
cause the  Milesians  had  helped  them  in  the  old 
time  against  the  men  of  Chalcis,  Aristagoras  sent 
an  army  against  Sardis,  but  he  himself  abode  in 
Miletus.  This  army,  crossing  Mount  Tmolus,  took 
the  city  of  Sardis  without  any  hindrance;  but  the 
citadel  they  took  not,  for  Artaphernes  held  it  with 
a  great  force  of  soWiers.  But  though  they  took 
the  city  they  had  not  the  plunder  of  it,  and  for 
this  reason.  The  houses  in  Sardis  were  for  the 
most  part  built  of  reeds,  and  such  as  were  built 
of  bricks  had  their  roofs  of  reeds;  and  when  a  cer- 
tain soldier  set  fire  to  one  of  these  houses,  the  fire 
ran  quickly  from  house  to  house  till  the  whole  city 
was  consumed.  And  while  the  city  was  burning, 
such  Lydians  and  Persians  as  were  in  it,  seeing 
they  were  cut  off  from  escape  (for  the  fire  was  in 
all  the  outskirts  of  the  city),  gathered  together  in 
haste  to  the  market-place.  Through  this  market- 
place flows  the  river  Pactolus,  which  comes  down 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  having  gold  in  its  sands,  and 
when  it  has  passed  out  of  the  city  it  flows  into  the 
Hermus,  which  flows  into  the  sea.  Here  then  the 
Lydians  and  Persians  were  gathered  together,  being 
constrained  to  defend  themselves.  And  w-hen  the 
men  of  Ionia  saw  their  enemies  how  many  they 
were,  and  that  these  were  preparing  to  give  battle, 
they  were  stricken  with  fear,  and  fled  out  of  the 
city  to  Mount  Tmolus,  and  thence,  when  it  was 
night,  they  went  back  to  the  sea.  In  this  manner 
was  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis.  and  in  it  the  great 
temple  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  the  burning  of  which 
temple  was  the  cause,  as  said  the  Persians,  for 
which  afterwards  they  burnt  the  temples  in  Greece. 
Not  long  after  came  a  host  of  Persians  from  be- 
yond the  river  Halys;  and  when  they  found  that 
the  men  of  Ionia  had  departed  from  Sardis,  they 
followed  hard  upon  their  track,  and  came  up  with 
them  at  Ephesus.  And  when  the  battle  was  joined, 
the  men  of  Ionia  fled  before  them.  Many  indeed 
were  slain,  and  such  as  escaped  were  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own  city.  After  this  the  ships 
of  the  Athenians  departed,  and  would  not  help  the 
men  of  Ionia  any  more,  though  Aristagoras  be- 
sought them  to  stay.  Nevertheless  the  lonians 
ceased  not  from  making  preparations  of  war  against 
the  king,  making  to  themselves  allies,  some  by 
force  and  some  by  persuasion,  as  the  cities  of  the 
Hellespont  and  many  of  the  Carians  and  the  is- 
land of  Cyprus.  For  all  Cyprus,  save  ."Kmathus 
only,  revolted  from  the  king  under  Onesilus,  bro- 
ther of  King  Gorgus.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Persians 
took  not  a  few  cities  of  the  lonians  and  .-Eolians. 
But  while  they  were  busy  about  these,  the  Carians 
revolted  from  the  king;  whereupon  the  captains  of 
the  Persians  led  their  army  into  Caria,  and  the 
men  of  Caria  came  out  to  meet  them;  and  they 
met  them  at  a  certain  place  which  is  called  the 
White  Pillars,  near  to  the  river  Msander.  Then 
there  were  many  counsels  among  the  Carians, 
whereof  the  best  was  this,  that  they  should  cross 
the  river  and  so  contend  with  the  Persians,  having 
the  river  behind  them,  that  so  there  being  no  es- 
cape for  them  if  they  fled,  they  might  surpass 
themselves  in  courage.  But  this  counsel  did  not 
prevail.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Persians  had 
crossed  the  Maeander,  the  Carians  fought  against 
them,  and  the  battle  was  exceeding  long  and  fierce. 
But  at  the  last  the  Carians  were  vanquished,  being 


overborne  by  numbers,  so  that  there  fell  of  them 
ten  thousand.  And  when  they  that  escaped — for 
many  had  fled  to  Labranda,  where  there  is  agreat 
temple  of  Zeus  and  a  grove  of  plane  trees — were 
doubting  whether  they  should  yield  themselves  to 
the  king  or  depart  altogether  from  .\sia,  there  came 
to  their  help  the  men  of  Miletus  with  their  allies. 
Thereupon  the  Carians,  putting  away  their  doubts 
altogether,  fought  with  the  Persians  a  second  time, 
and  were  vanquished  yet  more  grievously  than 
before.  But  on  this  day  the  men  of  Miletus  suf- 
fered the  chief  damage.  And  the  Carians  fought 
with  the  Persians  yet  again  a  third  time;  for, 
hearing  that  these  were  about  to  attack  their  cities 
one  by  one,  they  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  the 
road  to  Pedasus.  And  the  Persians,  marching  by 
night,  fell  into  the  ambush,  and  were  utterly  des- 
troyed, they  and  their  captains." — Herodotus, 
Story  of  the  Persian  War  (version  of  A.  J. 
Church),  ch.  2. — See  also  Persia:  B.C.  521-493; 
Athens:   B.C.  492-479;   B.C.  501-490. 

B.C.  5th  century. — Military  organization  in 
Athens  and  Sparta.  See  Military  organiza- 
tion:  5. 

B.C.  5th-3rd  centuries. — Balance  of  power. 
See  Balanxe  of  power:  .Ancient  Greece. 

B.C.  496. — War  of  Sparta  with  Argos. — Over- 
whelming reverse  of  the  Argives.  See  Arcos: 
B.C.  496-421. 

B.C.  492-491.— Wrath  of  the  Persian  king 
against  Athens. — Failure  of  his  first  expedition 
of  invasion. — Submission  of  "Medizing"  Greek 
states. — Coercion  of  .Sgina. — Enforced  union 
of  Hellas. — Headship  of  Sparta  recognized. — 
The  assistance  given  by  Athens  to  the  Ionian  re- 
volt stirred  the  wrath  of  the  Persian  monarch  very 
deeply,  and  when  he  had  put  down  the  rebellion 
he  prepared  to  chastise  the  audacious  and  insolent 
Greeks.  "A  great  fleet  started  from  the  Hellespont, 
with  orders  to  sail  round  the  peninsula  of  Mt. 
Athos  to  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  while  Mardonius 
advanced  by  land.  His  march  was  so  harassed  by 
the  Thracians  that  when  he  had  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia  his  force  was  too  weak  for 
any  further  attempt.  The  fleet  was  overtaken  by 
a  storm  off  Mt.  Athos,  on  whose  rocks  300  ships 
were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  20,000  men  perished. 
Mardonius  returned  in  disgrace  to  .Asia  with  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet  and  army.  This  failure  only 
added  fury  to  the  resolution  of  Darius.  While  pre- 
paring all  the  resources  of  his  empire  for  a  second 
expedition,  he  sent  round  heralds  to  the  chief  cities 
of  Greece,  to  demand  the  tribute  of  earth  and 
water  as  signs  of  his  being  their  rightful  lord. 
Most  of  them  submitted:  Athens  and  Sparta  alone 
ventured  on  defiance.  Both  treated  the  demand 
as  an  outrap(e  which  annulled  the  sanctity  of  the 
herald's  person.  .  .  .  The  submission  of  ^gina,  the 
chief  maritime  state  of  Greece,  and  the  great  enemy 
of  Athens,  entailed  the  most  important  results.  The 
act  was  denounced  by  Athens  as  treason  against 
Greece,  and  the  design  was  imputed  to  ^gina  of 
calling  in  the  Persians  to  secure  vengeance  on  her 
rival.  The  Athenians  made  a  formal  complaint 
to  Sparta  against  the  'Medism'  of  the  ^^ginetans; 
a  charge  which  is  henceforth  often  repeated  both 
against  individuals  and  states.  The  Spartans  had 
recently  concluded  a  successful  war  with  Argos,  the 
only  power  that  could  dispute  her  supremacy  in 
Peloponnesus;  and  now  this  appeal  from  .Athens, 
the  second  city  of  Greece,  at  once  recognized  and 
established  Sparta  as  the  leading  Hellenic  state. 
In  that  character,  her  king  Cleomenes  undertook 
to  punish  the  Medizing  party  in  .-Egina  'for  the 
common  good  of  Greece';  but  he  was  met  by 
proofs  of  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague  Demaratus 
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in  their  favour.  .  .  .  Cleomencs  obtained  his  de- 
position on  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  and  a  public 
insult  from  his  successor  Leotychides  drove  Dema- 
ratus  from  Sparta.  Hotly  pursued  as  a  'Medist,' 
he  effected  his  escape  to  Darius,  whose  designs 
against  Athens  and  Sparta  were  now  stimulated 
by  the  councils  of  their  exiled  sovereigns,  Hippias 
and  Demaratus.  Meanwhile,  Cleomenes  and  his 
new  colleague  returned  to  /Egina,  which  no  longer 
resisted,  and  having  seized  ten  of  her  leading  citi- 
zens, placed  them  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  /Egina  was  thus  effectually  dbabled 
from  throwing  the  weitrht  of  her  fleet  into  the 
scale  of  Persia:  Athens  and  Sparta,  suspending  their 
political  jealousies,  were  united  when  their  disunion 
would  h''' e  been  fritil;  their  conjunction  drew 
after  thrm  —r^f  r-f  (hg  'esser  states:  and  so  the 
Greeks  ?  'i   'nr  the  fir=t  time  as  a  nation 

prepared  tn  :  ■!  unison  under  the  leadershin  of 
Sparta  (B.C.  491).     That  city  retained  her  proud 


to  their  city,  but  met  them  at  their  landing-place. 
They  were  few  in  number— only  lo.oco,  with  1,000 
more  from  the  grateful  city  of  Plataa.  which 
Athens  had  protected  against  Thebes.  They  had 
sent  to  Sparta  for  aid,  but  a  superstition  delayed 
the  march  of  the  Spartans  and  they  came  the 
day  after  the  battle.  "On  the'  morning  of  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  Meiagifnion 
(September  12th),  when  the  supreme  command  ac- 
cording to  the  original  order  of  succession  fell  to 
Miltiades,  he  ordered  the  army  to  draw  itself  up 
according  to  the  ten  tribes.  .  .  '  The  troops  had  ad- 
vanced with  perfect  steadiness  acro.ss  the  trenches 
and  palisadings  of  their  camp,  as  they  had  doubt- 
less already  done  on  previous  days.  But  as  soon 
as  they  had  approached  the  en^my  within  a  distance 
of  5.0CO  feet  they  changed  their  march  to  a  doub'e- 
quick  pace,  whxh  gradually  rose  to  the  rapidity 
of  a  chTree,  while  at  the  same  time  they  raised  the 
war-cry  with  a  loud  voice.    When  the  Persians  saw 
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position  till  it  was  forfeited  by  the  misconduct 
of  her  statesmen." — P.Smith,  History  of  Ihe  zuorld: 
Ancient,  v.  i,  cli.  13. — See  also  Athens:  B.C.  492- 
479;   B.C.  479. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Cox,  Greeks  and  the  Persians, 
ch.  6.— G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  4,  cit.  36. 

B.C.  490. — Persian  Wars:  Marathon. — The 
second  and  greater  expedition  launched  by  Darius 
against  the  Greeks  sailed  from  the  Cilician  coast 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  490  B.C.  It  was  under 
the  command  of  two  generals, — a  Mede,  named 
Datis,  and  the  king's  nephew,  Artaphernes.  It 
made  the  passage  safely,  destroying  Naxos  on  the 
way,  but  sparing  the  sacred  island  and  temple  of 
Delos.  Its  landing  was  on  the  shores  of  Euboea, 
where  the  city  of  Eretria  was  easily  taken,  its  in- 
habitants dragged  into  slavery,  and  the  first  act 
of  Persian  vengeance  accomplished.  The  expe- 
dition then  sailed  to  the  coast  of  .Attica  and  came 
to  land  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which  sp^ads 
along  the  bay  of  that  name.  The  .Athenians 
waited    for    no    nearer    approach    of    the    enemy 


these  men  rushing  down  from  the  heights,  they 
thought  they  beheld  madmen:  they  quickly  placed 
themselves  in  order  of  battle,  but  before  they  had 
time  for  an  orderly  discharge  of  arrows  the  .Athen- 
ians were  upon  them,  ready  in  their  excitement  to 
begin  a  closer  contest,  man  against  man  in  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  which  is  decided  by  personal  courage 
and  gymnastic  agility,  by  the  momentum  of  heavy- 
armed  warriors,  and  by  the  use  of  lance  and  sword. 
Thus  the  well-managed  and  bold  attack  of  the 
Athenians  had  succeeded  in  bringing  into  play  the 
whole  capability  of  victory  which  belonged  to 
the  Athenians.  Yet  the  result  was  not  generally 
successful.  The  enemy's  centre  stood  firm.  .  .  .  But 
meanwhile  both  wings  had  thrown  themselves  upon 
the  enemy ;  and  after  they  had  effected  a  victor- 
ious advance,  the  one  on  the  way  to  Rhamnus,  the 
other  towards  the  coast,  Miltiades  .  .  .  issued  or- 
ders at  the  right  moment  for  the  wings  to  return 
from  the  pursuit,  and  to  make  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  Persian  centre  in  its  rear.  Hereupon  the 
rout  speedily  became  general,  and  in  their  flight 
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the  troubles  of  the  Persians  increased;  .  .  .  t)iey 
were  driven  into  the  morasses  and  there  slain  in 
numbers." — E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  v.  2,  bk. 
jj  ch.  I. — The  Athenian  dead,  when  gathered  for 
the  solemn  obsequies,  numbered  ig2;  the  loss  of 
the  Persians  was,  estimated  by  Herodotus  at  6,400. 
— Herodotus,  History,  bk.  6. 

Also  in:  E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  decisive  battles, 
ch.  I.— C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  2,  ch.  14 
— G.  W.  Cox,  Greeks  and  Persians,  ch.  6. — E.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton,  Athens:  Its  rise  and  fall,  bk.  2,  ch.  5. 

B.C.  489-480. — .^ginetan  War. — Naval  power 
of  Athens  created  by  Themistocles.  See  Athens: 
B.C.  490-485. 

B.C.  481-479. — Congress  at  Corinth. — Hellenic 
union  against  Persia. — Headship  of  Sparta. — 
"When  it  was  known  in  Greece  that  Xerxes  was  on 
his  march  into  Europe^  it  became  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Athenians,  the  Spartans,  as  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  Hellas  and  head  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  called  on  those  cities 
which  had  resolved  to  uphold  the  independence  of 
their  country  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  congress 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  When  the  envoys  as- 
sembled, a  kind  of  Hellenic  alliance  was  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Sparta,  and  its  unity  was 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  binding  the  members  to  visit 
with  severe  penalties  those  Greeks  who,  without 
compulsion,  had  given  earth  and  water  to  the  en- 
voys of  Xerxes.  This  alliance  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Hellenic  union  ever  seen  in  Greece ; 
but  though  it  comprised  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Argos  and  Acheea,  the 
Megarians,  Athenians,  and  two  cities  of  Bceotia, 
Thespiae  and  Plataea,  were  the  only  patriots  north 
of  the  Isthmus.  Others,  who  would  willingly  have 
been  on  that  side,  such  as  the  common  people  of 
Thessaly,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians,  were  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  'medize.' 
From  the  time  at  which  it  met  in  the  autumn  or 
summer  of  481  to  the  autumn  of  480  B.C.,  the 
congress  at  the  Isthmus  directed  the  military  affairs 
of  Greece.  It  fixed  the  plan  of  operations.  Spies 
were  sent  to  Sardis  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
forces  of  Xerxes ;  envoys  visited  Argos,  Crete,  Cor- 
cyra,  and  Syracuse,  in  the  hope,  which  proved 
vain,  of  obtaining  assistance  in  the  impending 
struggle.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  was  known  to  be  in 
Europe,  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  sent  to  hold 
the  pass  of  Tempe,  but  afterwards,  on  the  advice 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  this  barrier  was  aban- 
doned; and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  await  the  ap- 
proaching forces  at  Thermopyls  and  Artemisiura. 
The  supreme  authority,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans;  they  were  the  natural 
leaders  of  any  army  which  the  Greeks  could  put 
into  the  field,  and  the  allies  refused  to  follow  unless 
the  ships  also  were  under  their  charge.  .  .  .  When 
hostilities  were  suspended,  the  congress  re-appears, 
and  the  Greeks  once  more  meet  at  the  Isthmus  to 
apportion  the  spoil  and  adjudge  the  prizes  of  va- 
lour. In  the  next  year  we  hear  of  no  common  plan 
of  operations,  the  fleet  and  army  seeming  to  act 
independently  of  each  other;  yet  we  observe  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  medizing  Thebans  were  taken  to 
the  Isthmus  (Corinth)  to  be  tried,  after  the  battle 
of  Platae.  It  appears  then  that,  under  the  stress  of 
the  great  Persian  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  brought 
into  an  alliance  or  confederation;  and  for  the  two 
years  from  midsummer  4S1  to  midsummer  470  a 
congress  continued  to  meet,  with  more  or  less  in- 
'terruption,  at  the  Isthmus,  consisting  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  the  various  cities.  This  congress 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  they 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Persian  inva- 


sion. When  the  Barbarians  were  finally  defeated, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  alarm  from  that 
source,  the  congress  seems  to  have  discontinued 
its  meeting.  But  the  alliance  remained;  the  cities 
continued  to  act  in  common,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
naval  operations  were  concerned,  and  Sparta  was 
still  the  leading  power." — E.  Abbott,  Pericles  and 
the  golden  age  of  Athens,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  C.  O.  Miiller,  History  and  antiquity  of 
the  Doric  race,  v.  i,  app.  4. 

B.C.  480.— Persian  Wars:  Thermopyla.— 
"Now  when  tidings  of  the  battle  that  had  been 
fought  at  Marathon  [490  B.C.],  reached,  the  ears 
of  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  his  anger 
against  the  Athenians,"  says  Herodotus,  "which 
had  been  already  roused  by  their  attack  on  Sardis, 
waxed  still  fiercer,  and  he  became  more  than  ever 
eager  to  lead  an  army  against  Greece.  Instantly 
he  sent  off  messengers  to  make  proclamation 
through  the  several  states  that  fresh  levies  were 
to  be  raised,  and  these  at  an  increased  rate;  while 
ships,  horses,  provisions  and  transports  were  like- 
wise to  be  furnished.  So  the  men  published  his 
commands;  and  now  all  Asia  was  in  commotion  by 
the  space  of  three  years."  But  before  his  prepara- 
tions were  completed  Darius  died.  His  son  Xerxes, 
who  ascended  the  Persian  throne,  was  cold  to  the 
Greek  undertaking  and  required  long  persuasion  be- 
fore he  took  it  up.  When  he  did  so,  however,  his 
preparations  were  on  a  scale  more  stupendous  than 
those  of  his  father,  and  consumed  nearly  five  years. 
It  was  not  until  ten  years  after  Marathon  that 
Xerxes  led  from  Sardis  a  host  which  Herodotus 
computes  at  1,700,000  men,  besides  half  a  million 
more  which  manned  the  fleet  he  had  assembled. 
[He  bridged  the  Hellespont,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  the  promontory  of  Mt.  Athos  he 
cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus.]  .  .  .  The  Greeks 
had  determined  at  first  to  make  their  stand  against 
the  invaders  in  Thessaly,  at  the  vale  of  Tempe; 
but  they  found  the  post  untenable  and  were  per- 
suaded, instead,  to  guard  the  narrower  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  It  was  there  that  the  Persians,  arriv- 
ing at  Trachis,  near  the  Malian  gulf,  found  them- 
selves faced  by  a  small  body  of  Greeks.  The  spot 
is  thus  described  by  Herodotus:  "As  for  the  en- 
trance into  Greece  by  Trachis,  it  is,  at  its  narrow- 
est point,  about  fifty  feet  wide.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  where  the  passage  is  most  con- 
tracted; for  it  is  still  narrower  a  little  above  and 
a  little  below  Thermopylae.  At  Alpeni,  which  is 
lower  down  than  that  place,  it  is  only  wide  enough 
for  a  single  carriage;  and  up  above,  at  the  river 
Phtenix,  near  the  town  called  Anthela,  it  is  the 
same.  West  of  Thermopyls  rises  a  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous hill,  impossible  to  climb,  which  runs  up 
into  the  chain  of  (Eta ;  while  to  the  east  the  road 
is  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  by  marshes.  In  this 
place  are  the  warm  springs,  which  the  natives  call 
'The  Cauldrons';  and  above  them  stands  an  altar 
sacred  to  Hercules.  A  wall  had  once  been  carried 
across  the  opening ;  and  in  this  there  had  of  old 
times  been  a  gateway.  .  .  .  King  Xerxes  pitched 
his  camp  in  the  region  of  Malis  called  Trachinia, 
while  on  their  side  the  Greeks  occupied  the  straits. 
.  .  .  The  Greeks  who  at  this  spot  awaited  the 
coming  of  Xerxes  were  the  following: —from 
Sparta,  300  men-at-^rms;  from  Arcadia,  1,000 
Tegeans  and  Mantineans,  500  of  each  people;  120 
Orchomenians,  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus; 
and  1,000  from  other  cities;  from  Corinth.  400 
men;  from  Phlius,  200;  and  from  Mycenae  80. 
Such  was  the  number  from  the  Peloponnese.  There 
wa-e  also  present,  from  Boeotia,  700  Thespians  and 
400  Thebans.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Locrians 
of  Opus  and  the  Phocians  had  obeyed  the  call  of 
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their  countrymen,  and  sent  the  former  all  the  force 
they  had,  the  latter  1,000  men.  .  .  .  The  various 
nations  had  each  captains  of  their  own  under  whom 
they  served;  but  the  one  to  whom  all  especially 
looked  up,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the  en- 
tire force,  was  the  Lacedaemonian,  Leonidas.  . 
The  force  with  Leonidas  was  sent  forward  by  the 
Spartans  in  advance  of  their  main  body,  that  the 
sight  of  them  might  encourage  the  alhes  to  fight, 
and  hinder  them  from  going  over  to  the  Medes, 
as  it.  was  likely  they  might  have  done  had  they 
seen  Sparta  backward.  They  intended  presently, 
when  they  had  celebrated  the  Carneian  festival, 
which  was  what  now  kept  them  at  home,  to  leave 
a  garrison  in  Sparta,  and  hasten  in  full  force  to 
join  the  army.  The  rest  of  the  allies  also  intended 
to  act  similarly;  for  it  happened' that  the  Olympic 
festival  fell  exactly  at  this  same  period.  None  of 
them  looked  to  see  the  contest  at  Thermopyla:  de- 
cided so  speedily."  For  two  days  Leonidas  and 
his  little  army  held  the  pass  against  the  Persians. 
Then,  there  was  found  a  traitor,  a  man  of  Malis, 
who  betrayed  to  Xerxes  the  secret  of  a  pathway 
across  the  mountains,  by  which  he  might  steal  into 
the  rear  of  the  post  held  by  the  Greeks.  A  thou- 
sand Phocians  had  been  stationed  on  the  mountain 
to  guard  this  path ;  but  they  took  fright  when  the 
Persians  came  upon  them  in  the  early  dawn,  and 
fled  without  a  blow.  When  Leonidas  learned  that 
the  way  across  the  mountain  was  open  to  the 
enemy  he  knew  that  his  defense  was  hopeless,  and 
he  ordered  his  allies  to  retreat  while  there  was  yet 
time.  But  he  and  his  Spartans  remained,  thinking 
it  "unseemly"  to  quit  the  post  they  had  been  spe- 
cially sent  to  guard.  The  Thespians  remained  with 
them,  and  the  Thebans — known  partisans  at  heart 
of  the  Persians — were  forced  to  stay.  The  latter 
deserted  when  the  enemy  approached ;  the  Spartans 
and  the  Thespians  fought  and  perished  to  the  last 
man. — Herodotus,  History  (tr.  by  Rawlinson),  bk. 
7. — See  also  Athens:   B.C.  492-479. 

Also  in:  E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch. 
I. — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  40. 

B.C.  480. — Persian  Wars:  Artemisium. — On 
the  approach  of  the  great  invading  army  and  fleet 
of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  meet  the  one  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the  other  at  the  north- 
ern entrance  of  the  Eubcean  channel.  The  Persian 
fleet,  after  suffering  heavily  from  a  destructive 
storm  on  the  Magnesian  coast,  reached  Aphetas,  op- 
posite Artemisium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pagassan 
gulf.  Notwithstanding  its  losses,  it  still  vastly  out- 
numbered the  armament  of  the  Greeks,  and  feared 
nothing  but  the  escape  of  the  latter.  But,  in  the 
series  of  conflicts  which  ensued,  the  Greeks  were 
generally  victorious  and  proved  their  superior  naval 
genius.  They  could  not,  however,  afford  the  heavy 
losses  which  they  sustained,  and,  upon  hearing  of 
the  disaster  at  Thermopyte  and  the  Persian  posses- 
sion of  the  all-important  pass,  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  retreat. — W.  Mitford,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  2,  ch.  8,  sect.  4. — "Thermopyls  and  Ar- 
temisium display  most  clearly  the  strategy  of  the 
two  contending  sides.  It  did  not  perha,ps  demand 
much  knowledge  or  much  intelligence  to  fix  upon 
Thermopylae  as  a  point  of  defence.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  great  highway  in 
the  world  or(  which  a  defensive  position  so  strong 
by  nature  is  afforded.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  strategic  blunder  on  the  part  of  Sparta  that, 
having  sent  a  small  force  to  the  pass,  she  did  not 
later  forward  reinforcements.  That  was  no  doubt 
part  of  a  still  greater  strategic  blunder, — the  desire 
to  concentrate  the  defence  at  the  Isthmus.  The 
three  days'  fighting  at  Thermopylae  proved  con- 
clusively that,  had  an  adequate  force  been  present. 


there,  the  army  of  Xerxes  would  in  all  probabihty 
never  have  carried  the  pass.  Sparta  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  generally  neith-.-r  did,  nor  wished  to,  appre- 
ciate the  immense  strength  of  the  position."— G.  B. 
Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  p.  541. 

B.C.  480.— Persian  Wars:  Salamis.- Leonidas 
and  his  Spartan  band  having  perished  vainly  at 
Thermopylffi,  in  their  heroic  attempt  to  hold  the 
pass  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Greek 
ships  at  Artemisium  having  vainly  beaten  their 
overwhelming  enemies,  the  whole  of  Greece  north 
of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  lay  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  The  Thebans  and  other 
false-hearted  Greeks  joined  his  ranks,  and  saved 
their  own  cities  by  helping  to  destroy  their  neigh- 
bors. The  Plataans,  the  Thespians  and  the  Athe- 
nians abandoned  their  homes  in  haste,  conducted 
their  families,  and  such  property  as  they  might 
snatch  away,  to  the  nearer  islands  and  to  places 
of  refuge  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Greeks  of  Pelopon- 
nesus rallied  in  force  to  the  isthmus  and  began 
there  the  building  of  a  defensive  wall.  Their  fleet, 
retiring  from  Artemisium,  was  drawn  together,  with 
some  re-enforcements,  behind  the  island  of  Salamis, 
which  stretches  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
Eleusis,  off  the  inner  coast  of  Attica,  near  .Athens. 
Meantime  the  Persians  had  advanced  through  .'At- 
tica, entered  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  taken  the 
Acropolis,  which  a  small  body  of  desperate  pa- 
triots resolved  to  hold,  had  slain  its  defenders  and 
burned  its  temples.  Their  fleet  had  also  been  as- 
sembled in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  which  was  the 
more  easterly  of  the  three  harbors  of  Athens,  .^t 
Salamis  the  Greeks  were  in  dispute.  At  length 
Themistocles,  the  .Athenian  leader,  a  man  of  fertile 
brain  and  overbearing  resolution,  determined  the 
question  by  sending  a  secret  mesage  to  Xerxes  that 
the  Greek  ships  had  prepared  to  escape  from  him. 
This  brought  down  the  Persian  fleet  upon  them 
at  once  and  left  them  no  chance  for  retreat.  Of 
the  memorable  fight  which  ensued  (Sept.  20  B.C. 
480)  the  following  is  a  part  of  the  description 
given  by  Herodotus:  "Far  the  greater  number 
of  the  Persian  ships  engaged  in  this  battle  were  dis- 
abled, either  by  the  Athenians  or  by  the  Eginetans. 
For  as  the  Greeks  fought  in  order  and  kept  their 
line,  while  the  barbarians  were  in  confusion  and 
had  no  plan  in  anything  that  they  did,  the  issue 
of  the  battle  could  scarce  be  other  than  it  was. 
Yet  the  Persians  fought  far  more  bravely  here  than 
at  Eurboea,  and  indeed  surpassed  themselves;  each 
did  his  utmost  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  for  each 
thought  that  the  king's  eye  was  upon  himself. 
.  .  .  When  the  rout  of  the  barbarians  began,  and 
they  sought  to  make  their  escape  to  Phalerum,  the 
Eginetans,  awaiting  them  in  the  channel,  performed 
exploits  worthy  to  be  recorded.  Through  the  whole 
of  the  confused  struggle  the  Athenians  employed 
themselves  in  destroying  such  ships  as  either  made 
resistance  or  fled  to  shore;  while  the  Eginetans 
dealt  with  those  which  endeavoured  to  escape 
down  the  straits  r  so  that  the  Persian  vessels  were 
no  sooner  clear  of  the  .'\thenians  than  straight- 
way they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eginetan 
squadron.  .  .  .  Such  of  the  barbarian  vessels  as 
escaped  from  the  battle  fled  to  Phalerum,  and  there 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
land  army.  .  .  .  Xer.xes,  when  he  saw  the  extent 
of  his  loss,  began  to  be  afraid  lest  the  Greeks  might 
be  counselled  by  the  lonians,  or  without  their  ad- 
vice might  determine,  to  sail  straight  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  break  down  the  bridges  there,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  blocked  up  in  Europe  and  run- 
great  risk  of  perishing.  He  therefore  made  up  his 
mind  to  fly."— Herodotus,  History  (tr.  by  Raw- 
linson),   V.   4,    bk.   8,    sect.   8S-97— "The    results 
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of  Salamis  were  immediate.  The  defeat  and  moral 
disorganization  of  the  Persian  fleet  made  it  incap- 
able of  maintaining  its  position  on  the  west  side 
of  the  .'Egean,  though  in  point  of  material  dam- 
age, relative  to  numbers,  it  is  probable  that  it  had 
not  suffered  more  severely  than  the  fleet  which  had 
been  opposed  to  it.  Its  departure  withdrew,  as  it 
were,  the  keystone  of  the  Persian  plan  of  invasion; 
and  the  whole  edifice  of  design  fell  into  ruin  which 
was  incapable  of  repair,  though  the  wreck  was  not 
so  complete  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Mar- 
donius  to  make  use  of  the  materials  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  blow  had  fallen  on  the  indispensable 
half  of  the  invading  force;  and,  bereft  of  the  aid 
of  the  fleet,  the  land  army  could  no  longer  main- 
tain itself  in  a  country  whose  iiatural  resources 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  supply  its  wants." — G. 
B.  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  p.  545. 

Also  in;  E.  Curtius,  History  oj  Greece,  v.  2,  bk. 
3,  ch.  I. — G.  Grote,  History  oj  Greece,  v.  4,  pt.  2, 
ch.  4. — W.  W.  Goodwin,  Battle  oj  Salamis  {Papers 
of  the  American  school  at  Athens,  v.  i). 

B.C.  479. — Persian  Wars:  Plataea.— When 
Xerxes,  after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  at  Salamis, 
fled  back  to  ."Vsia  with  part  of 'his  disordered  host, 
he  left  his  lieutenant,  Mardonius,  with  a  still  for- 
midable army,  to  repair  the  disaster  and  accom- 
plish, if  possible,  the  conquest  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Spartans  and  other  Peloponnesians  who  had  prom- 
ised support  to  the  .Athenians  were  slow  in  com- 
ing, but  they  came  in  strong  force  at  last.  Mar- 
donius fell  back  into  Bceotia,  where  he  took  up  a 
favorable  position  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Asopus,  near  Plataea.  This  was  in  September, 
479  B.  C.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  had  300,- 
000  "barbarian"  troops  and  50,000  Greek  allies. 
The  opposing  Greeks,  who  followed  him  to  the 
Asopus,  were  1 10.000  in  number.  The  two  armies 
watched  one  another  for  more  than  ten  days,  un- 
willing to  offer  battle  because  the  omens  were  on 
both  sides  discouraging.  At  length  the  Greeks  un- 
dertook a  change  of  position  and  Mardonius,  mis- 
taking this  for  a  movement  of  retreat,  led  his 
Persians  on  a  run  to  attack  them.  It  was  a  fatal 
mistake.  The  Spartans,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
Persian  assault,  soon  convinced  the  deluded  Mar- 
donius that  they  were  not  in  flight,  while  the 
Athenians  dealt  roughly  with  his  Theban  allies. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  300,000  of  Mardonius' 
hose,  only  3,000,  according  to  Herodotus,  outlived 
the  battle.  It  was  the  end  of  the  Persian  invasions 
of  Greece. — Herodotus,  History  (tr,  by  Rawlinson), 
bk.   Q. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  S,  pt.  2, 
ch.  42. — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  1,  ch. 
16. — G.  W.  Cox,  History  of  Greece,  v.  i,  bk.  2, 
ch.  7. 

In  celebration  of  the  victory  an  altar  to  Zeus 
was  erected  and  consecrated  by  the  united  Greeks 
with  solemn  ceremonies,  a  quintennial  festival, 
called  the  Feast  of  Liberty,  was  instituted  at 
Plataea,  and  the  territory  of  the  Plataeans  was  de- 
clared sacred  and  inviolable,  so  long  as  they  should 
maintain  the  appointed  sacrifices  and  funeral  hon- 
ors to  the  dead.  But  these  agreements  did  not 
avail  to  protect  the  Platians  when  the  subsequent 
Pcloponnesian  War  broke  out,  and  they  stood  faith- 
fully among  the  allies  of  Athens.  "The  last  act  of 
the  assembled  army  was  the  expedition  against 
Thebes,  in  order,  according  to  the  obligation  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  to  take  revenge  on  the  most 
obstinate  ally  of  the  national  enemy.  Eleven  days 
"after  the  battle  Pausanias  appeared  before  the  city 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  party-leaders, 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  Thebes.  Not  until  the 
siege  had  lasted  twenty  days  was  the  surrender  ob- 


tained. .  .  .  Timagenidas  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Thebans  were  executed  as  traitors  against  the 
nation,  by  order  of  Pausanias,  after  he  had  dis- 
missed the  confederate  army." — E.  Curtius,  History 
of  Greece,  v.  2,  bk.  3,  ch.  i. 

B.C.  479. — Persian  Wars:  Mycale.— The  same 
day,  in  September,  479  B.  C,  on  which  the  Greeks 
at  Platsa  destroyed  the  army  of  Mardonius,  wit- 
nessed an  almost  equal  victory  won  by  their  com- 
patriots of  the  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  .'\sia  Minor. 
The  Persian  fleet,  to  avoid  a  battle  with  them,  had 
retreated  to  Mycale  on  the  narrow  strait  between 
the  island  of  Samos  and  the  mainland,  where  a 
land-army  of  60,000  men  was  stationed  at  the 
time.  Here  they  drew  their  ships  on  shore  and 
surrounded  them  with  a  rampart.  The  Greeks, 
under  Leotychides  the  Lacedaemonian,  landed  and 
attacked  the  whole  combined  force.  The  lonians 
in  the  Persian  army  turned  against  their  masters 
and  helped  to  destroy  them.  The  rout  was  com- 
plete and  only  a  small  remnant  escaped  to  reach 
Sardis,  where  Xerxes  was  still  Hngering. — Herodo- 
tus, History  (tr.  by  Rawlinson),  bk.  q. — "The  best 
strategy  on  the  Greek  side  in  this  year's  campaign- 
ing was  carried  out  by  the  commanders  of  the 
fleet ;  especially  by  Zanthippos,  the  admiral  of  the 
Athenian  contingent.  The  caution  displayed  in 
waiting  in  the  Western  .^igean  until  the  lonians 
gave  some  signal  was  probably  wise.  A  move  east- 
ward before  receipt  of  information  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Asian  coast,  as  to  the  num- 
bers and  position  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Phoenician  sec- 
tion of  it,  might  have  unduly  hazarded  the  results 
of  the  success  already  obtained  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  ^gean.  On  arrival  at  Samos,  a  bold 
and  successful  attack  was  made  on  the  Persian 
force  at  Mykale.  It  was  necessary  to  crush  the 
main  resistance  before  further  operations  were  at- 
tempted. After  this  the  Spartans  went  home,  while 
the  .Athenians  continued  the  campaign  by  a  stra- 
tegic move  of  the  highest  importance.  In  attack- 
ing Sastos  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  they  as- 
sailed the  all-important  tcte-du-pont  in  Europe, 
and  by  their  success  rendered  Persian  operations 
from  the  Asiatic  side  to  the  north  of  the  Propontis 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  the  Chersonese  lay 
on  the  flank  of  any  advance  from  the  direction 
of  the  Bosphorus  towards  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
The  command  of  the  Hellespont  was  also  the  first 
step  towards  the  freeing  of  the  great  trade  route 
to  the  corn  regions  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Euxine." — G.  B.  Grundy,  Great  Persian  War,  pp. 
51-53.- — "The  land  tactics  were  naturally  dictated 
by  the  armament  of  the  two  opponents,  the  na- 
ture of  the  forces  at  their  disposal,  and  the  ground 
on  which  at  different  times  they  came  into  conflict. 
The  composition  of  the  Persian  array  placed  it  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage  in  t.uch  a  country  as 
Greece.  This  disadvantage  was  much  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that,  during  that  of  479  also,  it  was  the 
attacking  force  in  a  country  which  greatly  fav- 
oured the  defence.  Not  until  Mardonius  took  up 
the  defensive  in  Boeotia  was  it  possible  for  the 
Persians  to  choose  ground  favourable  to  the  nature 
of  their  force.  Against  a  foe  of  greatly  superior 
mobility,  the  policy  of  the  defensive  was  the  only 
one  which  the  Greek  army  could  adopt  with  any 
suitability  to  his  force.  The  difference  between  the 
two  armies  was,  that  the  Greek  had  everything  to 
hope  from  close  fighting,  the  Persian  from  the 
opposite;  and  in  every  case  throughout  the  war  in 
v/hich  reverse  or  disaster  fell  on  either  party,  it 
was  due  to  its  having  been  forced,  either  by  the 
nature  of  the  position  or  by  some  tactical  error 
of  its  own,  into  adopting  that  method  of  combat 
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for  which  it  was  least  adapted.  If  it  were  not  a 
misnomer  to  speak  of  that  which  is  manifest  as  a 
secret,  it  might  be  said  that  this  is  the  whole  se- 
cret of  tactical  success  and  failure  in  the  war.  It 
was  illustrated  in  the  most  marked  manner  in  all 
the  three  great  land  battles,  at  Thermopylae,  at 
Plataea,  at  Mykale.  The  circumstances  at  Ther- 
mopylae forced  the  Persians  to  adopt  tactics  in- 
volving close  fighting.  But  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  Persian  soldiers  and  the  Persian  commanders 
did  not  altogether  take  the  same  view  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  com.manders  evidently  thought  that  they 
must  win  the  pass  by  mere  pressure  of  numbers, 
and  be  prepared  to  sustain  losses,  absolutely  great, 
but,  considering  the  immense  disparity  between  the 
two  armies,  relatively  small.  Probably  also  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  all-important  for  them  to 
force  the  pass  as  soon  as  possible;  and  this  could, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  only  be  accom- 
plished by  close  fighting.  But  the  Persian  soldier, 
soon  after  the  attack  began,  discovered  that  he 
was  no  match  for  the  better-armed  Greek,  and 
proceeded,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to.  adopt 
tactics  less  dangerous  to  himself,  an  assault  with 
missiles,  to  which  the  enemy  could  make  no  effec- 
tive reply.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  tactics 
which  the  Spartans  were  compelled  to  resort  to,  the 
charge  forward,  and  then  a  pretended  retreat,  with 
a  view  to  drawing  the  enemy  on.  But  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  neither  side  could  absolutely 
force  the  other  to  adopt  disadvantageous  tactics: 
nor  even  with  whips  and  other  severe  methods  of 
encouragement  could  the  Persian  commanders  in- 
duce their  men  to  a  sustained  assault  at  close 
quarters.  In  the  last  battle  on  the  mound  the 
Greeks  were  not  cut  down,  but  buried  beneath 
a  shower  of  missiles.  Plataea  affords  three 
very  remarkable  examples  of  the  contrast  of  tac- 
tics. It  was  a  battle  of  mistakes,  in  which  each 
side  conspicuously  failed  to  play  its  own  game. 
At  the  first  position  of  the  Greeks  the  Persian 
threw  away  his  excellent  cavalry  in  an  attack  on 
a  necessarily  limited  portion  of  the  front  of  the 
unshaken  Greek  heavy  infantry,  where  outflanking 
was  impossible,  and  only  close  fighting  could  be 
really  effective.  The  result  was  inevitable.  In 
the  second  position,  the  Greeks  made  the  mistake 
of  seeking  to  maintain  an  advanced  position  in  the 
plain,  after  the  object  with  which  they  had  in  all 
probability  attained  it,  a  surprise  flank  attack  on 
the  Persians,  had  miscarried.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
cessive immobility  of  their  army  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  enemy,  the  danger  that  their  line  of 
communication  with  the  passes,  short  though  it 
was,  might  be  cut,  was  evident;  and  their  position 
permitted  the  cavalry  to  harass  them  on  all  sides 
by  that  form  of  attack  to  which  it  was  best 
adapted.  The  mistake  cost  them  dearly;  it  ought 
to  have  cost  them  the  battle.  On  the  retirement  of 
the  Greeks  from  this  position  Mardonius  thrcv.' 
away  the  success  he  had  gained  by  hurling  his 
light-armed  infantry  against  the  large  Spartan  con- 
tingent. By  doing  so  he  threw  away  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  possessed  by  reason  of  his 
mobile  force,  of  cavalry.  The  tactics  of  Pausanias 
were  excellent,  but  could  only  have  been  possible 
with  a  highly  trained  force,  such  as  that  which 
he  had  under  his  command.  He  held  his  men 
back,  despite  a  galling  shower  of  missiles,  until, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemy 
behind  their  barrier  of  shields  were  deprived  of  all 
power  of  retreating  by  the  pressure  of  the  ranks 
in  rear  of  them.  Then  he  charged;  and  in 
the  close  fighting  which  ensued,  the  Persian 
had  no  chance,  despite  that  quahty  of  con- 
spicuous  bravery    in    which   he    appears    never   to 


have  been  lacking.  The  same  inevitable  issue  of 
battle  resulted  from  the  close  fighting  at  the  as- 
sault on  the  Persian  stockade.  At  Mykale  the 
Persians  again  made  the  mistake  of  meeting  the 
Greeks  in  that  form  of  battle  which  was  most 
eminently  favourable  to  the  more  heavily  armed 
man,  though  in  that  case  the  extreme  embarrass- 
ment of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves  may  have  necessitated  the  line  of  action 
which  they  adopted." — Ibid.,  pp.  .^5,3-555. 

.Also  in:  M.  D.  Volonakis,  hiand  of  Roses  and 
her  eleven  sisters. — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
V.  I,  cli.  16. — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  s. 
pt.  2,  cli.  42. 

B.C.  479-478.— Athens  the  first  state  of  Hellas. 
— Fortification  of  Peirseus. — Transfer  of  naval 
leadership  from  Sparta  to  Athens.  See  Athens: 
B.C.    4.70;    B.C.    470-476;    B.C.    47S. 

B.C.  478-477.— Reduction  of  Byzantium.— Re- 
call of  Pausanias. — Alienation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  Sparta. — Closer  union  with  Athens. 
— Withdrawal  of  the  Spartans  from  the  war. — 
Formation  of  the  Delian  confederacy. — "Sestos 
had  fallen:  but  Byzantion  and  the  Thrakian  Do- 
riskos,  with  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and  many  other 
places  on  the  northern  shores  of  (he  Egean,  were 
still  held  by  Persian  garrisons,  when,  in  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Plataiai,  Pausanias,  as  com- 
mander of  the  confederate  fleet,  sailed  with  20 
Peloponnesian  and  30  .Athenian  ships  to  Kypros 
(Cyprus)  and  thence,  having  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  to  Byzantion.  The  resistance 
here  was  as  obstinate  perhaps  as  at  Sestos;  but  the 
place  was  at  length  reduced,  and  Sparta  stood  for 
the  moment  at  the  head  of  a  triumphant  confed- 
eracy. It  was  now  in  her  power  to  weld  the 
isolated  units,  which  made  up  the  Hellenic  world, 
into  something  like  an  organised  society,  and  to 
kindle  in  it  something  like  national  life.  .  .  .  But 
she  had  no  statesman  capable,  like  Themistokles, 
of  seizing  on  a  golden  opportunity,  while  in  her 
own  generals  she  found  her  greatest  enemies." 
Pausanias  "was,  it  would  seem,  dazzled  by  Persian 
wealth  and  enamoured  of  Persian  pleasures.  .  .  . 
The  reports  of  this  significant  change  in  the  be- 
haviour of  Pausanias  led  to  his  recall.  He  was 
put  on  his  trial;  but  his  accusers  failed  to  estab- 
Hsh  the  personal  charges  brought  against  him 
while  his  Medism  also  was  dismissed  as  not  fully 
proved.  The  suspicion,  however,  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  command.  ...  All 
these  events  were  tending  to  alienate  the  .Asiatic 
Greeks  and  the  islanders  of  the  Egean  from  a  state 
which  showed  itself  incapable  of  maintaining  its 
authority  over  its  own  servants."  Even  before  the 
recall  of  Pausanius,  "the  .Asiatic  Greeks  intreated 
Aristeides  the  Athenian  commander  to  admit  them 
into  direct  relations  with  .Athens;  and  the  same 
change  of  feeling  had  passed  over  all  the  non- 
medising  Greek  states  with  the  exception  of  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta.  In  short,  it  had 
become  clear  that  all  Hellas  was  divided  into  two 
great  sections,  the  one  gravitating  as  naturally  to 
Sparta,  the  great  land  power,  as  the  other  gravi- 
tated to  .Athens  with  her  maritime  preponderance. 
When  therefore  a  Spartan  commission  headed  by 
Dorkis  arrived  with  a  small  force  to  take  the  place 
of  Pausanias,  they  were  met  by  passive  resistance 
where  they  had  looked  for  submission;  and  their 
retirement  from  the  field  in  which  they  were  un- 
able to  compel  obedience  left  the  confederacy  an 
accomplished  fact."— G.  W.  Cox,  History  of  Greece, 
V  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  8.— This  confederacy  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  with  Athens,  now  definitely  organized,  is 
known  as  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  or  the  Delian 
League.     "To    Athens,   as    decidedly    the   prepon- 
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derant  power,  both  morally  and  materially,  was 
of  necessity,  and  also  with  free  good-will,  con- 
signed the  headship  and  chief  control  of  the  affairs 
and  conduct  of  the  alliance;  a  position  that  carried 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  the  collection  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  common  fund,  and  the  presidency 
of  the  assemblies  of  delegates.  .'\s  time  went  on 
and  circumstances  altered,  the  terms  of  confedera- 
tion were  modified  in  various  instances;  but  at 
first  the  general  rule  was  the  contribution,  not 
only  of  money  or  ships,  but  of  actual  personal 
service.  .  .  .  We  have  no  precise  enumeration  of  the 
allies  of  Athens  at  this  early  time,  but  the  course 
of  the  history  brings  up  the  mention  of  many.  .  .  . 
Crete  was  never  directly  affected  by  these  events, 
and  Cyprus  was  also  soon  to  be  left  aside;  but 
otherwise  all  the  Greek  islands  of  the  Aegean 
northwards — except  Melos,  Thera,  Aegina,  and 
Cythera — were  contributory,  including  Euboea;  as 
were  the  cities  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  the 
Chalcidic  peninsula  from  the  Macedonian  bound- 
ary to  the  Hellespont;  Byzantium  and  various 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis,  and  less  cer- 
tainly of  the  Eu.xine ;  the  important  series  of  cities 
on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor — -though  ap- 
parently with  considerable  exceptions — Aeolian, 
Ionian,  Dorian,  and  Carian,  as  far  as  Caunus  at 
least  on  the  borders  of  Lycia,  if  not  even  round 
to  the  Chelidonian  isles.  The  sacred  island  of 
Delos  was  chosen  as  the  depository  of  the  common 
treasure  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  contribu- 
tors. Apart  from  its  central  convenience  and  de- 
fensibleness as  an  island,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
temple,  ...  it  was  a  traditional  centre  for  solemn 
reunions  of  lonians  from  either  side  of  the  Aegean. 
...  At  the  distinct  request  of  the  allies  the  Athe- 
nians appointed  Aristides  to  superintend  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  assessing  the  various  forms  and 
amounts  of  contribution.  .  .  .  The  total  annual 
amount  of  the  assessment  was  the  large  sum  of 
460  talents  (£112,125),  and  this  perhaps  not  in- 
clusive of,  but  only  supplementary  to,  the  costly 
supply  of  equipped  ships." — W.  W.  Lloyd,  Age  of 
Pericles,  v.  i,  cli.  14. 

Also  in;  E.  Abbott,  History  oj  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
6,  8. 

B.C.  477-462. — Advancing  democracy  of 
Athens. — Sustentation  of  the  Commons  from 
the  Confederate  treasury. — Stripping  of  power 
from  the  Areopagus.  See  Athens:  B.C.  477; 
B.C.   472-402. 

B.C.  477-461.— Athens  as  the  head  of  the 
Delian  League. — Triumph  of  anti-Spartan  pol- 
icy at  Athens  and  approach  of  war. — Ostracism 
of  Cimon. — "Between  the  end  of  the  Persian  war 
and  the  year  464  B.  C.  Sparta  had  sunk  from  the 
champion  of  the  whole  of  Hellas  to  the  half-dis- 
credited leader  of  the  Peloponnese  only.  Athens, 
on  the  contrary,  had  risen  from  a  subordinate  mem- 
ber of  the  league  controlled  by  Sparta  to  be  the 
leader  and  almost  the  mistress  of  a  league  more 
dangerous  than  that  over  which  Sparta  held  sway. 
Sparta  unquestionably  entertained  towards  Athens 
the  jealous  hatred  of  a  defeated  rival.  By  what 
steps  Athens  was  increasing  her  control  over  the 
Delian  League,  and  changing  her  position  from  that 
of  a  president  to  that  of  an  absolute  ruler  [see 
Athens:  B.C.  478;  B.C.  477],  will  be  explained. 
.  ,  .  Shf  was  at  the  same  time  prosecuting  the  war 
against  Persia  with  conspicuous  success.  Her  leader 
in  this  task  was  Cimon.  .  .  .  Under  his  guidance 
the  Athenian  fleet  struck  Persia  blow  on  blow.  .  .  . 
In  466,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurvmedon  in 
Pamphylia,  the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed,  and 
after  a  fierce  struggle  her  land  forces  also  were 
defeated  with  very  great  slaughter.     It   was  long 


before    Persian     influence     counted    for    anything 
again  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.    Cimon,    • 
with   the   personal   qualities   of   .Aristides,   had   ob- 
tained  the   successes   of   Themistocles.     Opposition 
to  Cimon  was  not  wanting.    The  .Athenian  democ- 
racy had  entered  on  a  path  that  seemed  blocked  by 
his   personal   supremacy.     And   now   the   party   of 
alvancing  democracy  possessed  a  leader,  the  ablest 
and  greatest  that  it  was  ever  to  possess.     Pericles 
was   about   thirty   years   of   age.  ...  He   was   re- 
lated  to   great    families  through   both    father   and 
mother,  and  to  great  families  that  had  championed 
the   democratic   side.     His   father   Zanthippus  had 
prosecuted  Miltiades,  the  father  of  Cimon.  ...  To 
lead  the  party  of  advanced  democracy  was  to  at- 
tack Cimon,  against  whom  he  had  hereditary  hos- 
tility. .  .  .  When    in    465     Thasos    rebelled    from 
Athens,  defeat  was  certain  unless  she  found  allies 
[see  also  Athens:   B.C.  466-454].     She  applied  to 
Sparta    for    assistance.      Athens   and    Sparta    were 
still  nominally  allies,  for  the  creation  of  the  Delian 
League  had  not  openly  destroyed  the  alliance  that 
had  subsisted  between  them  since  the  days  of  the 
Persian  war.    But  the  Thasians  hoped  that  Sparta's 
jealousy  of  Athens  might  induce  her  to  disregard 
the    alliance.      And    they    reckoned    rightly.      The 
Spartan    fleet    was   so    weak    that    no    interference 
upon  the  sea  could  be   thought   of,  but  if  Attica 
were   attacked   by    land    the   .\thenians    would    be 
forced  to  draw  off  some  part  of   their  armament 
from  Thasos.     Sparta  gave   a  secret  promise  that 
this  attack  should  be  made.     But  before  they  could 
fulfil  their  promise  their  own  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a   terrible   earthquake.    .    .    .    Only   five  houses 
were  left  standing,  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants  lost   their   lives.  .  .  .  Archidamus's  pres- 
ence of  mind  saved  them  from  even  greater  danger 
than  that  of  earthquake.     The  disaster  seemed  to 
the  masses  of  Helots  that  surrounded  Sparta  dear 
evidence   of   the  wrath   of   the  god   Poseidon.  .  .  . 
The   Helots   seized   arms,   therefore,   and    from    all 
sides    rushed    upon   Sparta.      Thanks   to    Archida- 
mus's action,  they  found  the  Spartans  collected  and 
ready   for  battle.     They  fell  back  upon  Messenia, 
and     concentrated     their    strength     round    Mount 
Ithome,  the  natural  .Acropolis  of  that  district.  .  .  . 
All  the  efforts  of  their  opponents,  never  very  suc- 
cessful in  sieges,  failed  to  dislodge  them.     At  last, 
in    464,    Sparta    had    to    appeal    to    her   allies   for 
help  against  her  own  slaves ;   and,  as  Athens  was 
her  ally,  she  appealed  to  Athens.    Should  the  help 
be    granted?  .  .  .  Cimon    advocated    the    granting 
of  Sparta's  demand  with  all  his  strength.  .  .  .  But 
there  was  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and 
it  was  said  by  Ephialtes  and  Pericles.     The  whole 
of   Pericles's  foreign  policy  is  founded  on   the  as- 
sumption  that   union   between   .Athens  and  Sparta 
was    undesirable    and    impossible.      In    everything 
they    stood    at    opposite    poles    of    thought.    .    .    . 
Cimon  gained  the  vote  of  the  people.     He  went  at 
once  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  heavy-armed 
soldiers   to   Ithome.     Athenian   soldiers   enjoyed   a 
great  reputation  for  their  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
sieges;    but,    despite    their    arrival,    the    Helots    in 
Ithome    still    held    out.      And    soon    the    Spartans 
grew  suspicious  of  the  Athenian  contingent.     The 
failure  of  Sparta  was  so  clearly  to  the  interest  of 
Athens  that  the  Spartans  could  not  believe  that  the 
Athenians  were  in  earnest  in  trying  to  prevent  it ; 
and  at  last  Cimon  was  told  that  Sparta  no  longer 
had  need  of  the  .Athenian  force.     The  insult  was 
all   the   more  evident   because   none   of   the   other 
allies  were  dismissed.     Cimon  at  once  returned  to 
Athens  [see  Messenian  Wars].  ...  On  his  return 
he  still  opposed  those  complete  democratic  changes 
that   Pericles  and  Ephialtes  were  at  this  time  in- 
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troducing  into  the  state,  A  vote  of  ostracism  was 
demanded.  The  requisite  number  of  votes  fell  to 
Cimon,  and  he  had  to  retire  into  exile  (461).  .  .  . 
His  ostracism  doubtless  allowed  the  democratic 
changes,  in  any  case  inevitable,  to  be  accomplished 
without  much  opposition  or  obstruction,  but  it 
also  deprived  Athens  of  her  best  soldier  at  a  time 
when  she  needed  all  her  military  talent.  [See 
Athens:  B.C.  462-461.]  For  Athens  could  not 
forget  Sparta's  insult.  In  461  she  renounced  the 
alliance  with  her  that  had  existed  since  the  Persian 
wars;  and  that  this  rupture  did  not  mean  neu- 
trality was  made  clear  when,  immediately  after- 
wards, Athens  contracted  an  alliance  with  Argos, 
always  the  enemy  and  now  the  dangerous  enemy 
of  Sparta,  and  with  the  Thessalians,  who  also  had 
grounds  of  hostility  to  Sparta.  Under  such  circum- 
stances war  could  not  be  long  in  coming." — A.  J. 
Grant,  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  cli.  5. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Cimon;  Pericles. — C.  Thirl- 
wall.  History  of  Greece,  v.  3,  ch.  17. — E.  Abbott, 
Pericles  and  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  ch.  5-6. 

B.C.  461-431.— Golden  Age  of  Greece.— Great- 
ness of  the  Athenian  empire  under  Pericles. 
See  Athens:  B.C.  466-431;  B.C.  461-431;  Eu- 
rope: Ancient:  Greek  civilization;  Capitalism; 
In  antiquit\' ;  Slavery:    Greek. 

B.C.  460-453. — Disastrous  expedition  to  Egypt. 
— Defeat  at  Tanagra. — Athenian  triumph  over 
Corinth.    See  .\thens:  B.C.  46o-4,';5 ;  B.C.  458. 

B.C.  458-456. — Alliance  of  Corinth  and  .Sgina 
against  Athens  and  Megara. — Athenian  vic- 
tories.— Siege  and  conquest  of  .Sgina. — Spar- 
tans in  Boeotia. — Defeat  of  Athens  at  Tanagra. 
— Success  at  CEnophyta. — Humiliation  of  The- 
bes.— Athenian  ascendancy  restored. — Crippled 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  464  B.  C,  and  har- 
assed by  the  succeeding  Messenian  War,  "nothing 
could  be  done,  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  to  oppose 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  separate 
alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos;  and  accord- 
ingly the  states  of  Northern  Peloponnesus  com- 
menced their  armaments  against  Athens  on  their 
own  account,  in  order  to  obtain  by  force  what 
formerly  they  had  achieved  by  secret  intrigues  and 
by  pushing  forward  Sparta.  To  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Attic  power  was  a  necessary  condition  of 
their  own  existence;  and  thus  a  new  warlike  group 
of  states  formed  itself  among  the  members  of  the 
disrupted  confederation.  The  Corinthians  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  .-Egina  and  Epidaurus, 
and  endeavored  to  extend  their  territory  and  ob- 
tain strong  positions  beyond  the  Isthmus  at  the 
expense  of  Megara.  This  they  considered  of  special 
importance  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  knew  the 
Megareans,  whose  small  country  lay  in  the  midst 
between  the  two  hostile  alliances,  to  be  allies  little 
deserving  of  trust.  .  .  .  The  fears  of  the  Corin- 
thians were  realized  sooner  than  they  had  antici- 
pated. The  Megareans,  under  the  pressure  of  events, 
renounced  their  treaty  obligations  to  Sparta,  and 
joined  the  Attico-Argive  alliance.  .  .  .  The  passes 
of  the  Geranea,  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  the  Doric 
peninsula,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians; Megara  became  an  outwork  of  Athens; 
.\Uk  troops  occupied  its  towns;  .Mtic  ships  cruised 
in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where  harbors  stood  open 
to  them  at  Pegie  and  .-Egosthena.  The  Athenians 
were  eager  to  unite  Megara  as  closely  as  possible 
to  themselves,  and  for  this  reason  immediately 
built  two  lines  of  walls,  which  connected  Megara 
with  its  port  Nissa,  eight  stadia  off,  and  rendered 
both  places  impregnable  to  the  Peloponncsians. 
This  extension  of  the  hostile  power  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Isthmus,  and  into  the  waters  of  the 
western    gulf,   seemed    to    the    maritime    cities    of 


Peloponnesus  to  force  them  into  action.     Corinth, 
Epidaurus,  and  ^Cgina  commenced  an  offensive  war 
against  Athens-^a  war  which  opened  without  hav- 
ing  been    formally    declared;    and   Athens   unhesi- 
tatingly   accepted    the    challenge    thrown    out    with 
sufficient  distinctness  in  the  armaments  of  her  ad- 
versaries.    Myronides,  an   experienced  general  and 
statesman,  .  .  .  landed    with    an     Attic    squadron 
near  Halieis  (where  the  frontiers  of  the  Epidaurians 
and  Argives  met),  and  here  found  a  united  force 
of  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and  .^ginetans  await- 
ing him.     Myronides  was  unsuccessful  in  his  cam- 
paign.    A   few  rfnonths  later  the  hostile  fleets  met 
off    the    island    of    Cecryphalea,    between    .'Egina 
and  the  coast  of  Epidaurus.     The  Athenians  were 
victorious,    and    the    struggle    now    closed    round 
.-Egina  itself.     Immediately  opposite  the  island  en- 
sued a  second  great  naval  battle.     Seventy  of  the 
enemy's  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .Athenians, 
whose    victorious    fleet    without    delay   surrounded 
■■Egina.     The  Peloponncsians  were   fully   aware  of 
the  importance  of  ^gina  to  them.    Three  hundred 
hoplites  came  to  the  relief  of  the  island,  and  the 
Corinthians  marched  across  the  Geranea  into  Me- 
garis  to  the  relief  of  .^gina.  .  .  .  Myronides  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Corinthians  with  troops  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  passed  the  age  of  military 
service  or  not  yet  reached  it.     In  the  first  fight  he 
held  his  ground:   when  the  hostile  forces  returned 
for   the  second   time,   they   were  routed   with   tre- 
mendous loss.     Megara  was  saved,  and  the  energy 
of  the  Athenians  had  been  most  splendidly  estab- 
lished.    In  attestation   of   it  the  sepulchral  pillars 
were  erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  in  one  and  the  same  year  (01.  Ixxx  3;  B.C. 
458-7)    off    Cyprus,   in    Egypt,    Phccnicia,    Halieis, 
.■Egina,  and  Megara.    A  fragment  of  this  remark- 
able historical  document  is  preserved  to  this  day. 
While    thus    many    years'    accumulation    of    com- 
bustible materials  had  suddenly  broken  out  into  a 
flame  of  the  fiercest   war  in   Central  Greece,  new 
complications  also  arose  in  the  north.     The  The- 
bans,  who  had  suffered  so  deep  a  humiliation,  be- 
lieved  the  time  to   have  arrived  when   the  events 
of  the  past  were  forgotten,  and  when  they  could 
attain  to  new  importance  and  power.     In  opposi- 
tion to  them  the  Phocians  put  forth  their  strength. 
.  .  .  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Hellenic  Confed- 
eration, and  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the 
Spartans,   the   Phocians   thought   they   might   ven- 
ture an  attack  upon  the  Dorian  telrapolis,  in  order 
to  extend  their  frontiers  in  this  direction.  .  .  .  For 
Sparta  it  was  a  point  of  honor  not  to  desert  the 
primitive    communities    of    the   Dorian    race.     She 
roused  herself  to  a  vigorous  effort,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  her  losses  and  the  continuance  of  the 
war  in  Messenia,  was  able  to  send  11,500  men  of 
her  own  troops  and  those  of  the  confederates  across 
the  Isthmus  before  the  Athenians  had  time  to  place 
any  obstacles  in  their  way  [457  B.C.].    The  Pho- 
cians   were    forced    to    relinquish    their   conquests. 
But  when  the  Spartan  troops  were  about  to  return 
home  across  the  Isthmus  they  found  the  mountain- 
passes  occupied  by  Athens,  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
m.ade  equally  insecure   by   the  presence   of  hostile 
ships.     Nothing   remained   for  the  Lacedaemonians 
but  to  march  into  Btcotia,  where  their  presence  was 
welcome  to  Thebes.     They   entered  the  valley   of 
the    Asopus,    and    encamped    in    the    territory    of 
Tanagra,    not    far    from    the    frontiers    of    .'Xttica. 
Without    calculating    the   consequences,    the   .Mhc- 
nians   had    brought   themselves   into    an   extremely 
dangerous  situation.  .  .  .  Their  difficulties  increased 
when,  contemporaneously,  evil  signs  of  treasonable 
plots  made  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the 
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city.  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
contend  simultaneously  against  foes  within  and 
foes  without,  to  defend  the  constitution  as  well  as 
the  independence  of  the  state.  Nor  was  the  ques- 
tion merely  as  to  an  isolated  attack  and  a  transi- 
tory danger;  for  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in 
BcEotia  clearly  showed  that  it  was  now  their 
intention  to  restore  to  power  Thebes  .  .  .  because 
they  were  anxious  to  have  in  the  rear  of  Athens  a 
state  able  to  stop  the  extension  of  the  .'Vttic  power 
in  Central  Greece.  This  intention  could  be  best 
fulfilled  by  supporting  Thebes  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  For  thie  purpose  the 
PelopOnnesians  had  busily  strengthened  the  Theban, 
i.  e.,  the  oligarchical  party,  in  the  whole  of  the 
country,  and  encircled  Thebes  itself  with  new 
fortifications.  Thebes  was  from  a  country  town 
to  become  a  great  city,  an  independent  fortified 
position,  and  a  base  for  the  Peloponnesian  cause  in 
Central  Greece.  Hence  Athens  could  not  have 
found  herself  threatened  by  a  more  dangerous 
complication.  The  whole  civic  army  accordingly 
took  the  iield,  amounting,  together  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  other  allies,  to  14,000  men,  besides  a  body 
of  Thessalian  cavalry.  In  the  low  ground  by  the 
Asopus  below  Tanagra  the  armies  met.  .  .  .  For  a 
long  time  the  result  was  doubtful;  till  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  battle  the  cavalry  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Laco- 
nian  party.  This  act  of  treason  decided  the  day  in 
favor  of  Sparta,  although  patriotic  Athenians 
would  never  consent  to  count  this  among  the  bat- 
tles lost  by  Athens.  .  .  .  But  whatever  the  Spar- 
tans did,  they  did  only  by  halves:  they  concluded 
a  truce  for  four  months,  and  quitted  the  ground. 
The  .Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  a  menacing  power  to  establish  itselt 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  country.  Without  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  fair  season,  they  crossed 
Mount  Parnes  two  months  after  the  battle,  before 
any  thoughts  of  war  were  entertained  in  Boeotia ; 
Myronides,  who  was  in  command,  defeated  the 
Theban  army  which  was  to  defend  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus,  near  Qinophyta.  This  battle  with  one 
blow  put  an  end  to  all  the  plans  of  Thebes;  the 
walls  of  Tanagra  were  razed.  Myronides  con- 
tinued his  march  from  town  to  town;  everywhere 
the  existing  governments  were  overthrown,  and 
democratic  constitutions  established  with  the  help 
of  Attic  partisans.  .  ,  .  Thus,  after  a  passing  hu- 
miliation, Athens  was  soon  more  powerful  than 
ever,  and  her  sway  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  the  Phocians.  Nay,  during  the  same  campaign 
she  extended  her  military  dominion  as  far  as 
Locris.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  .4iginetans  also  were 
gradually  losing  their  power  of  resistance.  .  .  .  The 
Peloponnesian  confederation  was  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations;  and  Sparta  was  still  let  and  hindered 
by  the  Messenian  revolt,  while  the  Athenians  were 
able  freely  to  dispose  of  their  military  and  naval 
forces." — E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  v.  2,  bk. 
3,  cit.  2. — See  also  Athens:   B.C.  460-45S. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Cox,  History  of  Greece,  v.  2, 
bk.  2,  ch.  g. — Thucydides,  Peloponnesian  War  (tr. 
by  Jowett),  bk.  i,  sect.  107-108. 

B.C.  449-446. — Cimon's  last  expedition. — 
Peace  with   Persia.     See   .\thens:    B.C.  449-446. 

B.C.  449-445.— Quarrel  of  Delphians  and  Pho- 
cians.— Interference  of  Sparta  and  Athens. — 
Revolt  ef  Euboea  and  Megara. — Thirty  Years' 
Truce. — In  440  B.C.  "on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Delphians  and  the  Phocians  as  to 
which  should  have  the  care  of  the  temple  and  its 
treasures,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  an  army,  and 
gave  them  to  the  former;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  Pericles  led  thither  an  Athenian  army,  and 


put  the  Phocians  in  possession.  .  .  .  Eubcea  was 
now  (01.  83,  3)  [B.C.  466]  in  revolt;  and  while 
i'ericles  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  reducing  it, 
,he  party  in  Megara  adverse  to  Athens  rose  and 
m  '.5sac:ed  all  the  .'\thcnian  garrisons  except  that 
of  Nisaea.  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  Epidau- 
rians  came  to  their  aid;  and  the  Peloponnesians, 
led  by  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  entered  and  wasted 
the  plain  of  Eleusis.  Pericles  led  back  his  army 
from  Euboea,  but  the  enemy  was  gone;  he  then  re- 
turned and  reduced  that  island,  and  having  ex- 
pelled the  people  of  Hestiaea,  gave  their  lands  to 
Athenian  colonists;  and  the  Athenians,  being  un- 
willing to  risk  the  chance  of  war  with  the  Dorian 
confederacy,  gladly  formed  (01.  83,  4)  [445  B.C.] 
a  truce  for  thirty  years,  surrendering  Nisaea  and 
Pegas,  and  withdrawing  a  garrison  which  they  had 
in  Troezen,  and  ceasing  to  interfere  in  Achaia." — T. 
Keightley,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  1. — "The 
Athenians  saw  themselves  compelled  to  give  up 
their  possessions  in  Peloponnesus,  especially  Achaia, 
as  well  as  Trcezene  and  Pagae,  an  important  posi- 
tion for  their  communication  with  the  peninsula. 
Even  Nisaa  was  abandoned.  Yet  these  losses, 
sensibly  as  they  affected  their  influence  upon  the 
Grecian  continent,  were  counterbalanced  by  a  con- 
cession still  more  significant,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Delian  League.  It  was  left  open  to  states 
and  cities  which  were  members  of  neither  confed- 
eracy to  join  either  at  pleasure.  These  events  hap- 
pened in  B.  C.  445 — the  revolt  of  Megara  and 
Euboea,  the  invasion  of  Plcistoanax,  the  re-con- 
quest of  Euboea,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
which  assumed  the  form  of  an  armistice  for  thirty 
years.  Great  importance  must  be  attributed  to 
this  settlement,  as  involving  an  acknowledgment 
which  satisfied  both  parties  and  did  justice  to  the 
great  interests  at  stake  on  either  side.  If  .\thens 
renounced  some  of  her  possessions,  the  sacrifice  was 
compensated  by  the  fact  that  Sparta  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens,  and 
the  basis  on  which  it  rested.  We  may  perhaps 
assume  that  the  compromise  between  Pericles  and 
Pleistoanax  was  the  result  of  the  conviction  felt 
by  both  these  leading  men  that  a  fundamental 
dissociation  of  the  Peloponnesian  from  the  Delian 
League  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  Spartans 
wished  to  be  absolutely  supreme  in  the  one,  and 
resigned  the  other  to  the  Athenians." — L.  von 
Ranke,  Universal  history:  Oldest  historical  group 
of  nations  and  the  Greeks,  ch.  7,  sect.  2. — See  also 
Athens:    B.C.   447;    B.C.   446-445. 

Also  in:  E.  B.  Lytton,  .Athens:  Its  rise  and  fall, 
bk.  5,  ch.  I. 

B.C.  435-432. — Causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War. — "In  B.C.  431  the  war  broke  out  between 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  League,  which, 
after  twenty-seven  years,  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  It  began  through  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Kerkyra  [or  Corcyra],  in  which 
Athens  assisted  Kerkyra.  A  congress  was  held  at 
Sparta;  Corinth  and  other  States  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  Athens,  and  war  was  decided  on. 
The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  that  Sparta  and  its 
allies  were  jealous  of  the  great  power  that  .Athens 
had  gained.  A  far  greater  number  of  Greek  States 
were  engaged  in  this  war  than  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  a  single  undertaking  before.  States  that 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  Persian  war  were  now 
fighting  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Sparta  was  an 
oligarchy,  and  the  friend  of  the  nobles  everywhere; 
Athens  was  a  democracy,  and  the  friend  of  the 
common  people;  so  that  the  war  was  to  some  ex- 
tent a  struggle  between  these  classes  all  over 
Greece." — C.  A.  Fyffe,  History  of  Greece  (History 
primer),  ch.  5. — "The   Peloponnesian   War  was  a 
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protracted  struggle,  and  attended  by  calamities 
such  as  Hellas  had  never  known  within  a  like 
period  of  time.  Never  were  so  many  cities  cap- 
tured and  depopulated — some  by  Barbarians,  others 
by  Hellenes  themselves  fighting  against  one  an- 
other; and  several  of  them  after  their  capture  were 
repcopled  by  strangers.  Never  were  e.xile  and 
slaughter  more  frequent,  whether  in  the  war  or 
brought  about  by  civil  strife.  .  .  .  There  were 
earthquakes  unparalleled  in  their  extent  and  fury, 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun  more  numerous  than  are  re- 
corded to  have  happened  in  any  former  age ;  there 
were  also  in  some  places  great  droughts  causing 
famines,  and  lastly  the  plague  which  did  immense 
harm  and  destroyed  numbers  of  the  people.  All 
these  calamities  fell  upon  Hellas ,  simultaneously 
with  the  war,  which  began  when  the  Athenians 
and  Peloponnesians  violated  the  thirty  years'  truce 
concluded  by  them  after  the  recapture  of  Euboea. 
Why  they  broke  it  and  what  were  the  grounds  of 
quarrel  I  will  first  set  forth,  that  in  time  to  come 
no  man  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the 
origin  of  this  great  war.  The  real  though  un- 
avowed  cause  I  believe  to  have  been  the  growth  of 
the  Athenian  power,  which  terrified  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  forced  them  into  war." — Thucydides, 
History  (tr.  by  Jowett),  bk.  i,  sect.  23. — The  quar- 
rel between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  out  of  which,  as 
an  immediate  excitement,  the  Peloponnesian  War 
grew,  concerned  "the  city  of  Epidamnus,  known 
afterwards,  in  the  Roman  times,  as  Dyrrachium, 
hard  by  the  modern  Durrazzo — a  colony  founded 
by  the  Korkyreans  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  in  the 
Ionic  gulf,  considerably  to  the  north  of  their  own 
island."  The  oligarchy  of  Epidamnus,  driven  out 
by  the  people,  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
neighboring  Illyrians  and  were  harassing  the  city. 
Corcyra  refused  aid  to  the  latter  when  appealed  to, 
but  Corinth  (of  which  Corcyra  was  itself  a  colony) 
promptly  rendered  help.  This  involved  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  in  hostilities,  and  Athens  gave  sup- 
port to  the  latter. — E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece, 
V.  3,  bk.  4. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  iq- 
30. — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  S,  pt.  2,  ch. 
47-48. 

B.C.  432. — Great  sea-fight  of  the  Corinthians 
with  the  Corcyrians  and  Athenians. — Revolt  of 
Potidsea. — "The  Corinthians  lost  no  time  in  bring- 
ing the  quarrel  to  an  issue.  .  .  .  The  conflict  which 
ensued  exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion  which  the 
Athenian  seamen  probably  regarded  with  infinite 
contempt.  After  a  hard  struggle  the  Korkyraians 
routed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
chasing  it  to  its  camp  on  shore,  lost  time  in  plun- 
dering it  and  burning  the  tents.  For  this  folly 
they  paid  a  terrible  price.  The  remainder  of  the 
Korkyraian  fleet,  borne  down  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  was  put  to  flight,  and  probably  saved 
from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  open  interference  of 
the  Athenians,  who  now  dashed  into  the  fight  with- 
out scruple,  and  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
Corinthians.  The  latter  were  now  resolved  to  press 
their  advantage  to  the  utmost.  Sailing  through 
the  enemy's  ships,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  not  of  taking  prizes,  but  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  to  which  not  a  few  of  their  own  people 
fell  victims.  After  this  work  of  destruction,  they 
conveyed  their  disabled  ships  with  their  dead  to 
Sybota,  and,  still  unwearied,  advanced  again  to  the 
attack,  although  it  was  now  late  in  the  day.  Their 
Paian,  or  battle  cry,  had  already  rung  through  the 
air,  when  they  suddenly  backed  water.  Twenty 
Athenian  ships  had  come  into  sight,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, supposing  them  to  be  only  the  vanguard 
o{  a  larger  force,  hastily  retreated.  ...  So  ended 


the  greatest  sea-fight  in  which  Hellenes  had  thus 
far  contended  not  with  barbarians  but  with  their 
own  kinsfolk."— G.  W.  Cox,  General  history  of 
Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  i.— "The  evils  of  this  imprudent 
interference  of  the  Athenians  began  now  to  be 
seen.  In  consequence  of  the  Corcyrian  alliance, 
the  Athenians  issued  an  order  to  Potida:a,  a  Mace- 
donian town  acknowledging  their  supremacy,  to  de- 
molish its  walls;  to  send  back  certain  officers 
whom  they  had  received  from  Corinth,  and  to  give 
hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  Potidaea,  al- 
though an  ally  of  Athens,  had  originally  been  a 
colony  of  Corinth,  and  thus  arose  the  jealousy 
which  occasioned  these  harsh  and  peremptory 
orders.  Symptoms  of  universal  hostility  to  Athens 
now  appeared  in  the  states  around.  .  .  .  The 
Potidaeans,  however,  deputed  ambassadors  to 
Athens  to  deprecate  the  harsh  orders  which  had 
been  sent  them ;  but  in  the  mean  time  to  prepare 
for  the  worst,  they  also  sent  messengers  to  Sparta 
entreating  support,  where  they  met  deputies  from 
Corinth  and  Megara.  By  these  loud  and  general 
complaints  Sparta  was  at  length  roused  to  head 
the  conspiracy  against  .'\thens,  and  the  universal 
flames  of  war  shortly  afterwards  broke  forth 
throughout  Greece."  The  revolt  of  Potidaea  fol- 
lowed immediately;  the  Corinthians  placed  a  strong 
force  in  the  town,  under  Aristeus,  and  the  Athe- 
nians sent  an  army  under  Phormion  to  lay  siege 
to  it. — Early  history  0}  Greece  (Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana) ,   p.   283. 

B.C.  432-431.— Charges  brought  by  Corinth 
against  Athens. — Hearing  and  the  Congress  at 
Sparta. — Decision  for  war. — Theban  attack  on 
Platsea. — Peloponnesian  War  begun. — The  Cor- 
inthians "invited  deputies  from  the  other  states  of 
the  confederacy  to  meet  them  at  Sparta,  and  there 
charged  the  Athenians  with  having  broken  the 
treaty,  and  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. The  Spartans  held  an  assembly  to 
receive  the  complaints  of  their  allies,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  peace  or  war.  .  .  .  The  con- 
gress decided  on  the  war;  but  the  confederacy  was 
totally  unprepared  for  commencing  hostilities,  and 
though  the  necessary  preparations  were  immedi- 
ately begun  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  nearly  a 
year  elapsed  before  it  was  ready  to  bring  an  army 
into  the  field.  In  the  meantime  embassies  were 
sent  to  .Athens  with  various  remonstrances  and  de- 
mands, for  the  double  purpose  of  amusing  the 
Athenians  with  the  prospect  of  peace,  and  of 
multiplying  pretexts  for  war.  .  .  .  Still,  war  had 
been  only  threatened,  not  declared;  and  peaceful 
intercourse,  though  not  wholly  free  from  distrust, 
was  still  kept  up  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
confederacies.  But  early  in  the  following  spring, 
B.  C.  43r",  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Truce,  an  event  took  place  which  clo.sed  all 
prospects  of  peace,  precipitated  the  commence- 
ment of  war,  imbittered  the  animosity  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  prepared  some  of  the  most 
tragical  scenes  of  the  ensuing  history.  In  the  dead 
of  night  the  city  of  Platsa  was  surprised  by  a 
body  of  300  Thebans,  commanded  by  two  of  the 
great  officers  called  Boeotarchs.  They  had  been  in- 
vited by  a  PlatEean  named  Nauclides,  and  others  of 
the  same  party,  who  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Thebans,  to  rid  themselves  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents, and  to  break  off  the  relation  in  which  their 
city  was  standing  to  .Athens,  and  transfer  its  alli- 
ance to  Thebes.  The  Thebans.  foreseeing  that  a 
general  war  was  fast  approaching,  felt  the  less 
scruple  in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  acquisi- 
tion, while  it  might  be  made  with  little  cost  and 
risk.  The  gates  were  unguarded,  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  one  of  them  was  secretly  opened  to  the 
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invaders,  who  advanced  without  interruption  into 
the  marketplace.  .  .  .  The  Platsans,  who  were  not 
in  the  plot,  imagined  the  force  by  which  their  city 
had  been  surprised  to  be  much  stronger  than  it 
really  was,  and,  as  no  hostile -treatment  was  offered 
to  them,  remained  quiet,  and  entered  into  a  parley 
with  the  Thebans.  In  the  course  of  these  confer- 
ences they  gradually  discovered  that  the  number 
of  the  enemy  was  small,  and  might  be  easily  over- 
powered. .  .  .  Having  barricaded  the  streets  with 
wagons,  and  made  such  other  preparations  as  they 
thought  necessary,  a  little  before  daybreak  they 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  Thebans.  The  little  band 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  twice  or  thrice  re- 
pulsed the  assailants;  but  .  .  .  they  at  length  lost 
their  presence  of  mind,  and  took  to  flight.  .  .  . 
On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans  into  Plataea, 
a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to  Athens  with 
the  intelligence,  and  the  .Athenians  had  immediately 
laid  all  the  Bceotians  in  Attica  under  arrest;  and 
when  another  messenger  brought  the  news  of  the 
victory  gained  by  the  Plat;eans,  they  sent  a  herald 
to  request  that  they  would  reserve  the  prisoners 
for  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.  The  herald  came 
too  late  to  prevent  the  execution ;  and  the  .Mhe- 
nians,  foreseeing  that  PlatEea  would  stand  in  great 
need  of  defence,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison 
it,  supplied  it  with  provisions,  and  removed  the 
women  and  children  and  all  persons  unfit  for  serv- 
ice in  a  siege.  .'Vfter  this  event  it  was  apparent 
that  the  quarrel  could  only  be  decided  by  arms. 
Plataea  was  so  intimately  united  with  Athens,  that 
the  Athenians  felt  the  attack  which  had  been  made 
on  it  as  an  outrage  offered  to  themselves,  and  pre- 
pared for  immediate  hostilities.  Sparta,  too,  in- 
stantly sent  notice  to  all  her  allies  to  get  their 
contingents  ready  by  an  appointed  day  for  the 
invasion  of  Attica." — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  i,  cli.  19. 

Also  in:  Xhucydides,  History  (tr.  by  Jowett), 
bk.   I,   2. 

B.C.  431-429. — Peloponnesian  War:  How  Hel- 
las was  divided. — Lacedsemon,  Athens  and  their 
Allies. — Peloponnesian  invasions  of  Attica. — 
Plague  at  Athens. — Surrender  of  Potidaea  to 
the  Athenians. — ".AH  Hellas  was  e.xcited  by  the 
coming  conflict  between  her  two  chief  cities.  .  .  . 
The  feeling  of  mankind  was  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians;  for  they  professed  to  be  the 
liberators  of  Hellas.  .  .  .  The  general  indignation 
against  the  Athenians  was  intense ;  some  were  long- 
ing to  be  delivered  from  them,  others  fearful  of 
falling  under  their  sway.  .  .  .  The  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy  included  all  the  Peloponnesians  with 
the  exception  of  the  Argives  and  the  .Achaeans — 
they  were  both  neutral;  only  the  .\chaeans  of 
Pellene  took  part  with  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
first;  afterwards  all  the  Achaeans  joined  them. 
Beyond  the  borders  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Me- 
garians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  Boeotians,  Ambraciots, 
Leucadians,  and  Anactorians  were  their  allies.  Of 
these  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Sicyonians,  Pel- 
lenians,  Eleans,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians  pro- 
vided a  navy,  the  Boeotians,  Phocians,  and 
Locrians  furnished  cavalry,  the  other  states  only 
infantry.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians  were  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Plataea,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  the 
greater  part  of  Acarnania,  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  and 
cities  in  manv  other  countries  which  were  their 
tributaries,  "there  was  the  maritime  region  of 
Caria,  the  adjacent  Dorian  peoples,  Ionia,  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Thracian  coast,  the  islands  that  lie  to 
the  east  within  the  line  of  Peloponnesus  and  Crete, 
including  all  the  Cyclades  with  the  exception  of 
Melos  and  Thera.  Chios,  Lesbos  and  Corcyra 
furnished  a  navy;  the  rest,  land  forces  and  money. 


Thus  much  concerning  the  two  confederacies,  and 
the  character  of  their  respective  forces.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  affair  at  Plataea  the  Lacedaemonians 
determined  to  invade  Attica,  and  sent  round  word 
to  their  Peloponnesian  and  other  allies,  bidding 
them  equip  troops  and  provide  all  things  necessary 
for  a  foreign  expedition.  The  various  states  made 
their  preparations  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  with  contingents  numbering  two- 
thirds  of  the  forces  of  each,  met  at  the  Isthmus." 
Then  followed  the  invasion  of  Attica,  the  siege  of 
Athens,  the  plague  in  the  city  .  .  .  and  the  success 
won  by  the  indomitable  Athenians,  at  Potidaea,  in 
the  midst  of  their  sore  distress. — Thucydides,  His- 
tory (tr.  by  Jowett),  v.  i,  bk.  2,  sect.  8-70. — See 
also  Athens:   B.C.  431;  431-429;  428-427. 

Also  in:  E.  Abbott,  Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age 
of  Athens,  ch.  13-15. 

B.C.  430. — Funeral  oration  of  Pericles. — Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  the  jcar  B.C.  431-430,  "in  ac- 
cordance with  an  old  national  custom,  the  funeral 
of  those  who  first  fell  in  this  war  was  celebrated 
by  the  .Athenians  at  the  public  charge.  The  cere- 
mony is  as  follows:  Three  days  before  the  cele- 
bration they  erect  a  tent  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  dead  are  laid  out,  and  every  one  brings  to  his 
own  dead  any  offering  which  he  pleases.  At  the 
time  of  the  funeral  the  bones  are  placed  in  chests 
of  cypress  wood,  which  are  conveyed  on  hearses; 
there  is  one  chest  for  each  tribe.  They  also  carry  a 
single  empty  litter  decked  with  a  pall  for  all 
whose  bodies  are  missing,  and  cannot  be  recovered 
after  the  battle.  The  procession  is  accompanied 
by  any  one  who  chooses,  whether  citizen  or 
stranger,  and  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased 
are  present  at  the  place  of  interment  and  make 
lamentation.  The  public  sepulchre  is  situated  in 
the  most  beautiful  spot  outside  the  walls;  there 
they  always  bury  those  who  fall  in  war;  only  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  the  dead,  in  recognition  of 
their  pre-eminent  valour,  were  interred  on  the  field. 
When  the  remains  have  been  laid  in  the  earth,  some 
man  of  known  ability  and  high  reputation,  chosen 
by  the  city,  delivers  a  suitable  oration  over  them ; 
after  which  the  people  depart.  Such  is  the  man- 
ner of  interment ;  and  the  ceremony  was  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  throughout  the  war. 
Over  those  who  were  the  first  buried  Pericles  was 
chosen  to  speak.  At  the  fitting  moment  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  sepulchre  to  a  lofty  stage,  which 
had  been  erected  in  order  that  he  might  be  heard 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  multitude,  and  spoke  as 
follows: — 'Most  of  those  who  have  spoken  here 
before  me  have  commended  the  lawgiver  who 
added  this  oration  to  our  other  funeral  customs; 
it  seemed  to  them  a  worthy  thing  that  such  an 
honour  should  be  given  at  their  burial  to  the 
dead  vvho  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  I 
should  have  preferred  that,  when  men's  deeds  have 
been  brave,  they  should  be  honoured  in  deed  only, 
and  with  such  an  honour  as  this  public  funeral, 
which  you  are  now  witnessing.  Then  the  reputa- 
tion of  many  would  not  have  been  imperilled  on 
the  eloquence  or  want  of  eloquence  of  one,  and 
their  virtues  believed  or  not  as  he  spoke  well  or 
ill.  For  it  is  difficult  to  say  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much;  and  even  moderation  is  apt  not  to  give 
the  impression  of  truthfulness.  The  friend  of  the 
dead  who  knows  the  facts  is  likely  to  think  that 
the  words  of  the  speaker  fall  short  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  of  his  wishes;  another  who  is  not  so  well 
informed,  when  he  hears  of  anything  which  sur- 
passes his  own  powers,  will  be  envious  and  will 
suspect  exaggeration.  Mankind  are  tolerant  of 
the  praises  of  others  so  long  as  each  hearer  thinks 
that  he  can  do  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  himself, 
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but,  when  the  speaker  rises  above  him,  jealousy 
is  aroused  and  he  begins  to  be  incredulous.  How- 
ever, since  our  ancestors  have  set  the  seal  of  their 
approval  upon  the  practice,  I  must  obey,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power" shall  endeavor  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  all  who  hear  me.  I  will 
speak  of  our  ancestors,  for  it  is  right  and  becom- 
ing that  now,  when  we  are  lamenting  the  dead, 
a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  their  memory.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  they  did  not  inhabit 
this  land,  which  by  their  valour  they  have  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  we  have 
received  from  them  a  free  state.  But  if  they  were 
worthy  of  praise,  still  more  were  our  fathers  who 
added  to  their  inheritance,  and  after  many  a 
struggle  transmitted  to  us  their  sons  this  great 
empire.  And  we  ourselves  assembled  here  to-day, 
who  are  still  most  of  us  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
have  chiefly  done  the  work  of  improvement,  and 
have  richly  endowed  our  city  with  all  things,  so 
that  she  is  sufficient  for  herself  both  in  peace  and 
war.  Of  the  military  exploits  by  which  our 
various  possessions  were  acquired,  or  of  the  energy 
with  which  we  or  our  fathers  drove  back  the 
tide  of  war,  Hellenic  or  Barbarian,  I  will  not 
speak;  for  the  tale  would  be  long  and  is  familiar 
to  you.  But  before  I  praise  the  dead.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  by  what  principles  of  action  we  rose 
to  power,  and  under  what  institutions  and  through 
what  manner  of  life  our  empire  became  great.  For 
I  conceive,  that  such  thoughts  are  not  unsuited  to 
the  occasion,  and  that  this  numerous  assembly 
of  citizens  and  strangers  may  projitably  listen  to 
them.  Our  form  of  government  does  not  enter 
into  rivalry  with  the  institutions  of  others.  We 
do  not  copy  our  neighbours,  but  are  an  example 
to  them.  It  is  true  that  we  are  called  a  democ- 
racy, for  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  many  and  not  of  the  few.  But  while  the  law 
secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike  in  their  private 
disputes,  the  claim  of  excellence  is  ;'!so  recog- 
nised ;  and  when  a  citizen  is  in  any  way  distin- 
guished, he  is  preferred  to  the  public  service,  not 
as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  as  the  reward  of 
merit.  Neither  is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man  may 
benefit  his  country  whatever  be  the  obscurity  of 
his  condition.  There  is  no  exclusiveness  in  our 
public  life,  and  in  our  private  intercourse  we  are 
not  suspicious  of  one  a  other,  nor  angry  with  our 
neighbour  if  he  does  what  he  likes;  we  do  not  put 
on  sour  looks  at  him  which,  though  harmless, 
are  not  pleasant.  While  we  are  thus  unconstrained 
in  our  private  intercourse,  a  spirit  of  reverence 
pervades  our  public  acts;  we  are  prevented  from 
doing  wrong  by  respect  for  authority  and  for  the 
laws,  having  an  especial  regard  to  those  which 
are  ordained  for  the  protection  of  the  injured 
as  well  as  to  those  unwritten  laws  which  bring  upon 
the  transgressor  of  them  the  reprobation  of  the 
general  sentiment.  And  we  have  not  forgotten 
to  provide  for  our  weary  spirits  many  relaxations 
from  toil;  we  have  regular  games  and  sacrifices 
throughout  the  year;  at  home  the  style  of  our 
life  is  refined;  and  the  delight  which  we  daily 
feel  in  all  these  things  helps  to  banish  melancholy. 
Because  of  the  greatness  of  our  city  the  fruits  of 
the  whole  earth  flow  in  upon  us;  so  that  we 
enjoy  the  goods  of  other  countries  as  freely  as 
of  our  own.  Then,  again,  our  military  training  is 
in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  our  adver- 
saries. Our  city  is  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
and  we  never  expel  a  foreigner  or  prevent  him 
from  seeing  or  learning  anything  of  which  the 
secret  if  revealed  to  an  enemy  might  profit  him. 
We  rely  not  upon  management  or  .trickery,  but 
upon   our   own    hearts    and    hands.     And    in    the 


matter  of  education,  whereas  they  from  early  youth 
are  always  undergoing  laborious  exercises  which 
are  to  make  them  brave,  we  live  at  ease,  and  yet 
are  equally  ready  to  face  the  Lacedemonians 
come  into  Attica  not  by  themselves,  but  with  their 
whole  confederacy  following;  we  go  alone  into 
a  neighbour's  country;  and  although  our  oppon- 
ents are  fighting  for  their  homes  and  we  on  a 
foreign  soil  we  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
overcoming  them.  Our  enemies  have  never  yet 
felt  our  united  strength;  the  care  of  a  navy  di- 
vides our  attention,  and  on  land  we  are  obliged 
to  send  our  own  citizens  everywhere.  But  they, 
if  they  meet  and  defeat  a  part  of  our  army,  are 
as  proud  as  if  they  had  routed  us  all,  and  when 
defeated  they  pretend  to  have  been  vanquished 
by  us  all.  If  then  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with 
a  light  heart  but  without  laborious  training,  and 
with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by  habit  and  not 
enforced  by  law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers? 
Since  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pain,  although, 
when  the  hour  comes,  we  can  be  as  brave  as 
those  who  never  allow  themselves  to  rest;  and 
thus  too  our  city  is  equally  admirable  in  peace 
and  in  war.  For  we  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the 
mind  without  lo.ss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  em- 
ploy, pot  for  talk  and  ostentation,  but  when 
there  is  a  real  use  for  it.  To  avow  poverty 
with  us  is  no  disgrace;  the  true  disgrace  is 
in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citi- 
zen does  not  neglect  the  state  because  he  takes 
care  of  his  own  household;  and  even  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very  fair 
idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man  who 
takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harm- 
less, but  as  a  useless  character;  and  if  few  of  us 
are  originators,  we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a 
policy.  The  great  impediment  to  action  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  gained  by  discussion  pre- 
paratory to  action.  For  we  have  a  peculiar  power 
of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of  acting  too. 
whereas  other  men  are  courageous  from  ignorance 
but  hesitate  upon  reflection.  And  they  are  surely 
to  be  esteemed  the  bravest  spirits  who,  having 
the  clearest  sense  both  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  life,  do  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  dan- 
ger. In  doing  good,  again,  we  are  unlike  others; 
we  make  our  friends  by  conferring,  not  by  re- 
ceiving favours.  Now  he  who  confers  a  favour 
is  the  firmer  friend,  because  he  would  fain  by 
kindness  keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  obligation ; 
but  the  recipient  is  colder  in  his  feelings,  because 
he  knows  that  in  requiting  another's  generosity 
he  will  not  be  winning  gratitude  but  only  paying 
a  debt.  We  alone  do  good  to  our  neighbours  not 
upon  a  calculation  of  interest,  but  in  the  confi- 
dence, of  freedom  and  in  a  frank  and  fearless 
spirit.  To  sura  up;  I  say  that  Athens  is  the 
school  of  Hellas,  and  that  the  individual  Athe- 
nian in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of 
action  with  the  utmost  versatility  and  grace. 
This  is  no  passing  and  idle  word,  but  truth  and 
fact;  and  the  assertion  is  verified  by  the  position 
to  which  these  qualities  have  raised  the  state. 
For  in  the  hour  of  trial  .Athens  alone  among  her 
contemporaries  is  superior  to  the  report  of  her. 
No  enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  indignant  at 
the  reverses  which  he  sustains  at  the  hands  of 
such  a  city;  no  subject  complains  that  his  mas- 
ters are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  as- 
suredly not  be  without  witnesses;  there  arc 
mighty  monuments  of  our  power  which  will 
make   us   the   wonder   of   this   and   of  succeeding 
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ages;  we  shall  not  need  the  praises  of  Homer  or 
of  any  other  panegyrist  whose  poetry  may  please 
for  the  moment,  although  his  representation  of 
the  facts  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  For  we 
have  compelled  every  land  and  every  sea  to  open 
a  path  for  our  valour,  and  have  everywhere 
planted  eternal  memorials  of  our  friendship  and  of 
our  enmity.  Such  is  the  city  for  whose  sake  these 
men  nobly  fought  and  died;  they  could  not  bear 
the  thought  that  she  might  be  taken  from  them; 
and  every  one  of  us  who  survive  should  gladly  toil 
on  her  behalf.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  greatness  of 
Athens  because  I  want  to  show  you  that  we  are 
contending  for  a  higher  prize  than  those  who  enjoy 
none  of  these  privileges,  and  to  establish  by  mani- 
fest proof  the  merit  of  these  men  whom  I  am  now 
commemorating.  Their  loftiest  praise  has  been 
already  spoken.  For  in  magnifying  the  city  I  have 
magnified  them,  and  men  like  them  whose  virtues 
made  her  glorious.  And  of  how  few  Hellenes  can 
it  be  said  as  of  them,  that  their  deeds  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  have  been  found  equal  to 
their  fame!  Methinks  that  a  death  such  as  theirs 
has  been  given  the  true  measure  of  a  man's  worth; 


a  more  heroic  spirit  although  they  may  pray  for 
a  less  fatal  issue.  The  value  of  such  a  spirit  is  not 
to  be  e.xpressed  in  words.  Any  one  can  discourse 
to  you  for  ever  about  the  advantages  of  a  brave 
defence  which  you  know  already.  But  instead  of 
listening  to  him  I  would  have  you  day  by  day  fix 
your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of  .i^thens,  until  you 
become  filled  with  the  love  of  her;  and  when  you 
are  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory  reflect 
that  this  empire  has  been  acquired  by  men  who 
knew  their  duty  and  had  the  courage  to  do  it; 
who  in  the  hour  of  conflict  had  the  fear  of  dis- 
honour always  present  to  them,  and  who,  if  ever 
they  failed  in  an  enterprize,  would  not  allow  their 
virtues  to  be  lost  to  their  country,  but  freely  gave 
their  lives  to  her  as  the  fairest  offering  which  they 
could  present  at  her  feast.  The  sacrifice  which  they 
collectively  made  was  individually  repaid  to  them; 
for  they  received  again  each  one  for  himself  a 
praise  which  grows  not  old,  and  the  noblest  of  all 
sepulchres — I  speak  not  of  that  in  which  their 
remains  are  laid,  but  of  that  in  which  their  glory 
survives,  and  is  proclaimed  always  and  on  every 
fitting  occasion  both  in  word  and  deed.     For  the 
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it  may  be  the  first  revelation  of  his  virtues,  but 
is  at  any  rate  their  final  seal.  For  even  those  who 
come  short  in  other  ways  may  justly  plead  the 
valour  with  which  they  have  fought  for  tfieir  coun- 
try; they  have  blotted  out  the  evil  with  the  good, 
and  have  benefited  the  state  more  by  their  public 
services  than  they  have  injured  her  by  their  private 
actions.  None  of  these  men  were  enervated  by 
wealth  or  hesitated  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  life; 
none  of  them  put  off  the  evil  day  in  the  hope, 
natural  to  poverty,  that  a  man,  though  poor,  may 
one  day  become  rich.  But,  deeming  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  enemies  was  sweeter  than  any  of 
these  things,  and  that  they  could  fall  in  no  nobler 
cause,  they  determined  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
to  be  honourably  avenged,  and  to  leave  the  rest. 
They  resigned  to  hope  their  unknown  chance  of 
happiness;  but  in  the  face  of  death  they  resolved 
to  rely  upon  themselves  alone.  And  when  the  mo- 
ment came  they  were  minded  to  resist  and  suffer, 
rather  than  to  fly  and  save  their  lives;  they  ran 
away  from  the  word  of  dishonour,  but  on  the 
battle-field  their  feet  stood  fast,  and  in  an  instant, 
at  the  height  of  their  fortune,  they  passed  away 
from  the  scene,  not  of  their  fear,  but  of  their  glory. 
Such  was  the  end  of  these  men ;  they  were  worthy 
of  Athens,  and  the  living  'need  not  desire  to  have 


whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  famous  men ;  not 
only  are  they  commemorated  by  columns  and  in- 
scriptions in  their  own  country,  but  in  foreign 
lands  there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
them,  graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Make  them  your  examples,  and  esteeming 
courage  to  be  freedom  and  freedom  to  be  happi- 
ness, do  not  weigh  too  nicely  the  perils  of  war. 
The  unfortunate  who  has  no  hope  of  a  change  for 
the  better  has  less  reason  to  throw  away  his  life 
than  the  prosperous  who,  if  he  survive,  is  always 
liable  to  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  to  whom  any 
accidental  fall  makes  the  most  serious  difference. 
To  a  man  of  spirit,  cowardice  and  disaster  coming 
together  are  far  more  bitter  than  death  striking 
him  unperceived  at  a  time  when  he  is  full  of 
courage  and  animated  by  the  general  hope.  Where- 
fore I  do  not  now  commiserate  the  parents  of  the 
dead  who  stand  here ;  I  would  rather  comfort 
them.  You  know  that  your  life  has  been  passed 
amid  manifold  vicissitudes;  and  that  they  may  be 
deemed  fortunate  who  have  gained  most  honour, 
whether  an  honourable  death  like  theirs,  or 
an  honourable  sorrow  like  yours,  and  whose 
days  have  been  so  ordered  that  the  term  of  their 
happiness  is  likewise  the  term  of  their  life.  I 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  you  feel  this,  when 
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the  good  fortune  of  others  will  too  often  remind 
you  of  the  gladness  which  once  lightened  your 
hearts.  And  sorrow  is  felt  at  the  want  of  those 
blessings,  not  which  a  man  never  knew,  but  which 
were  a  part  of  his  life  before  they  were  taken  from 
him.  Some  of  you  are  of  an  age  at  which  they 
may  hope  to  have  other  children,  and  they  ought 
to  bear  their  sorrow  better;  not  only  will  the  chil- 
dren who  may  hereafter  be  born  make  them  forget 
their  own  lost  ones,  but  the  city  will  be  doubly  a 
gainer.  She  will  not  be  left  desolate,  and  she  will 
be  safer.  For  a  man's  counsel  cannot  have  equal 
weight  or  worth,  when  he  alone  has  no  children  to 
risk  in  the  general  danger.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  passed  their  prime  I  say:  "Congratulate 
yourselves  that  you  have  been  happy  during  the 
greater  part  of  your  days;  remember  that  your 
life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be  comforted 
by  the  glory  of  those  who  are  gone.  For  the  love 
of  honour  alone  is  ever  young,  and  not  riches,  as 
some  say,  but  honour  is  the  delight  of  men  when 
they  are  old  and  useless."  To  you  who  are  the 
sons  and  brothers  of  the  departed,  I  see  that  the 
struggle  to  emulate  them  will  be  an  arduous  one. 
For  all  men  praise  the  dead,  and,  however  pre- 
eminent your  virtue  may  be,  hardly  will  you  be 
thought,  I  do  not  say  to  equal,  but  even  to  ap- 
proach them.  The  living  have  their  rivals  and  de- 
tractors, but  when  a  man  is  out  of  the  way,  the 
honour  and  good-will  which  he  receives  is  unal- 
loyed. And,  if  I  am  to  speak  of  womanly  virtues 
to  those  of  you  who  will  henceforth  be  widows, 
let  me  sum  them  up  in  one  short  admonition;  To 
a  woman  not  to  show  more  weakness  than  is  nat- 
ural to  her  sex  is  a  great  glory,  and  not  to  be 
talked  about  for  good  or  for  evil  among  men.  I 
have  paid  the  required  tribute,  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  making  use  of  such  fitting  words  as  I  had. 
The  tribute  of  deeds  has  been  paid  in  part;  for 
the  dead  have  been  honourably  interred,  and  it 
remains  only  that  their  children  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge  until  they  are  grown 
up:  this  is  the  solid  prize  with  which,  as  with  a 
garland,  Athens  crowns  her  sons  living  and  dead, 
after  a  struggle  like  theirs.  For  where  the  rewards 
of  virtue  are  greatest,  there  the  noblest  citizens  are 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  state.  And  now,  when 
you  have  duly  lamented,  every  one  his  own  dead, 
you  may  depart.'  Such  was  the  order  of  the 
funeral  celebrated  in  this  winter,  with  the  end  of 
which  ended  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War." — Thucydides,  History  (tr.  by  Jowett),  v.  i, 
hk.  2,  seel.  34-47. 

B.C.  429-427. — Peloponnesian  War:  Siege, 
capture  and  destruction  of  Plataea. — "In  the 
third  spring  of  the  war,  the  Peloponnesians  changed 
their  plan  of  offence.  By  the  invasion  and  ravage 
of  Attica  for  two  following  summers,  tho  much 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  Athenians,  little 
advantage  had  accrued  to  themselves:  the  booty 
was  far  from  paying  the  e.xpence  of  the  eitpedition ; 
the  enemy,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  provoked  to 
risk  a  battle,  and  the  great  purpose  of  the  war  was 
little  forwarded.  The  Peloponnesians  were  yet 
very  unequal  to  attempt  naval  operations  of  any 
consequence.  Of  the  continental  dependencies  of 
Athens  none  was  so  open  to  their  attacks,  none  so 
completely  excluded  from  naval  protection,  none 
so  likely  by  its  danger  to  superinduce  that  war  of 
the  field  which  they  wished,  as  Plataea.  Against 
that  town  therefore  it  was  determined  to  direct 
the  principal  effort.  .  .  .  Under  the  command  still 
of  Archidamus,  the  confederate  army  accordingly 
entered  the  Plataeid,  and  ravage  was  immediately 
begun."— W.  Mitford,  History  of  Greece,  v.  2,  th. 
IS,  sect.  I.— When  the  blockade  had  endured  for 


more  than  a  year,  and  food  in  the  city  grew  scarce, 
about  half  of  the  defending  force  made  a  bold 
dash  for  liberty,  one  stormy  night,  scaled  the  walls 
of  circumvallation,  and  escaped.  The  remainder 
held  out  until  some  time  in  the  next  year,  when 
they  surrendered  and  were  all  put  to  death,  the 
city  being  destroyed.  The  families  of  the  Plata;ans 
had  been  sheltered  at  Athens  before  the  siege  be- 
gan.— Thucydides,  History  (tr.  by  Jowett),  bk. 
2-3- 

B.C.  429-427.— Peloponnesian  War:  Phormio's 
sea-fights. — Revolt  of  Lesbos. — Siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Mitylene. — Ferocious  decree  of  Cleon 
reversed.— "At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus 
laid  siege  to  Plataea,  a  small  Peloponnesian  ex- 
pedition, under  a  Spartan  officer  named  Cnemus, 
had  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and 
joined  the  land  forces  of  the  Leucadians  and  Am- 
braciofs.  They  were  bent  on  conquering  the 
.Acarnanians  and  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  the 
only  continental  allies  whom  Athens  possessed  in 
Western  Greece.  .  .  .  When  Cnemus  had  been 
joined  by  the  troops  of  Leucas  and  the  other 
Corinthian  towns,  and  had  further  strengthened 
himself  by  summoning  to  his  standard  a  number 
of  the  predatory  barbarian  tribes  of  Epirus,  he 
advanced  on  Stratus,  the  chief  city  of  Acarnania. 
kt  the  same  time  a ,  squadron  of  Peloponnesian 
ships  collected  at  Corinth,  and  set  sail  down  the 
gulf  towards  Naupactus.  The  only  Athenian  force 
in  these  waters  consisted  of  twenty  galleys  under 
an  able  officer  named  Phormio,  who  was  cruising 
off  the  straits  of  Rhium,  to  protect  Naupactus  and 
blockade  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Both  by  land  and 
by  sea  the  operations  of  the  Peloponnesians  miscar- 
ried miserably.  Cnemus  collected  a  very  consid- 
erable army,  but  as  he  sent  his  men  forward  to 
attack  Stratus  by  three  separate  roads,  he  exposed 
them  to  defeat  in  detail.  ...  By  sea  the  defeat  of 
the  Peloponnesians  was. even  more  disgraceful;  the 
Corinthian  admirals  Machaon  and  Isocrates  were 
so  scared,  when  they  came  across  the  squadron  of 
Phormio  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  that,  although 
they  mustered  47  ships  to  his  20,  they  took  up  the 
defensive.  Huddling  together  in  a  circle,  they 
shrank  from  his  attack,  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  hustled  and  worried  into  the  .Achaian  harbour 
of  Patrae,  losing  several  ships  in  their  flight.  Pres- 
ently reinforcements  arrived ;  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  was  raised  to  no  less  than  77  vessels,  and  three 
Spartan  officers  were  sent  on  board,  to  compel  the 
Corinthian  admirals,  who  had  behaved  so  badly, 
to  do  their  best  in  future.  The  whole  squadron 
then  set  out  to  hunt  down  Phormio.  They  found 
him  with  his  20  ships  coasting  along  the  .Aetolian 
shore  towards  Naupactus,  and  at  once  set  out  in 
pursuit.  The  long  chase  separated  the  larger  fleet, 
into  scattered  knots,  and  gave  the  fighting  a  dis- 
connected and  irregular  character.  While  the  rear 
ships  of  Phormio's  squadron  were  compelled  to 
run  on  shore  a  few  miles  outside  Naupactus,  the 
II  leading  vessels  reached  the  harbour  in  safety. 
Finding  that  he  was  now  only  pursued  by  about  a 
score  of  the  enemy — the  rest  having  stayed  behind 
to  take  possession  of  the  stranded  Athenian  vessels 
—Phormio  came  boldly  out  of  port  again.  His  11 
vessels  took  6,  and  sunk  one  of  their  pursuers;  and 
then,  pushing  on  westward,  actually  succeeded  in 
recapturing  most  of  the  g  ships  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  morning.  This  engagement,  though  it 
had  no  great  results,  was  considered  the  most  dar- 
ing feat  performed  by  the  .Athenian  navy  during 
the  whole  war.  .  .  .  The  winter  passed  unevent- 
fully, and  the  war  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  show- 
ing any  signs  of  producing  a  definite  result.  But 
although  the  Spartan  invasion  of  428  B.  C.  had  no 
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more  effect  than  those  of  the  preceding  years,  yet 
in  the  late  summer  there  occurred  an  event  so 
traught  with  evil  omens  for  Athens,  as  to  threaten 
the  whole  fabric  of  her  empire.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  an  impor- 
tant subject  state  made  an  endeavour  to  free  itself 
by  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  fleet."— C.  W.  C.  Oman, 
History  of  Greece,  ch.  28. — "In  the  year  after 
Cleon  had  come  to  the  front,  the  oligarchs  of 
Lesbos  induced  Mytilene  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  island  except  Methymna,  to  revolt  [see  also 
Athens:  B.C.  42S-427].  There  was  danger  that 
all  the  maritime  cities  would  follow  this  example. 
But  the  Peloponnesians  were  too  slow  in  sending 
the  promised  aid,  and  the  Athenians  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  conquer  the  island.  As  a  last 
resort  (427  B.C.)  the  oligarchs  of  Mytilene  armed 
the  commons;  but  the  latter  promptly  surrendered 
the  city  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander. 
Thereupon  he  sent  the  oligarchs,  who  alone  were 
guilty  of  revolt,  to  Athens,  and  kept  guard  over 
the  other  Mytilenaeans,  awaiting  the  judgment  of 
the  assembly.  The  Athenians  were  angry  because 
the  Lesbians  had  revolted  without  cause;  they 
feared,  too,  for  the  safety  of  their  empire  and,  in- 
deed, for  their  own  lives.  Under  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  they  decreed  to  kill  all  the  men  of 
Mytilene  and  to  enslave  the  women  and  children. 
.  .  .  Cleon,  the  author  of  this  policy  of  terrorism 
toward  the  cities  of  the  empire,  wished  to  make 
an  example  of  the  Lesbians  so  that  the  other  com- 
munities would  fear  to  revolt.  But  on  the  next 
day  the  decree  was  reconsidered  in  the  assembly 
[and  was  countermanded].  But  the  thousand  Les- 
bian oligarchs  at  Athens  were  massacred.  ...  In 
putting  down  this  revolt,  Athens  passed  the  dan- 
gerous crisis  and  was  again  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  /Egean  Sea." — G.  W.  Botsford,  Ancient  history, 
pp.   165-166. — See   also   Athens:    B.C.   426-422. 

Also  in:  Thucydides,  History  (tr.  by  Jowett), 
bk.  2,  sect.  80-92,  bk.  3,  sect.  1-50. — E.  Curtius, 
History   oj    Greece,   v.    3,    bk.   4,   ch.   2. 

B.C.  425. — Peloponnesian  War:  Spartan  ca- 
tastrophe at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded  for 
and  refused  by  Athens. — In  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  (425  B.C.),  the  enterpris- 
ing Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  obtained  per- 
mission to  seize  and  fortify  a  harbor  on  the  west 
coast  of  Messenia,  with  a  view  to  harassing  the 
adjacent  Spartan  territory  and  stirring  up  revolt 
among  the  subjugated  Messenians.  The  position 
he  secured  was  the  promontory  of  Pylus,  over- 
looking the  basin  now  called  the  bay  of  Navarino, 
which  latter  was  protected  from  the  sea  by  the 
small  island  of  Sphacteria,  stretching  across  its 
front.  The  seizure  of  Pylus  created  alarm  in 
Sparta  at  once,  and  vigorous  measures  were  taken 
to  expel  the  intruders.  The  small  force  of  De- 
mosthenes was  assailed,  front  and  rear,  by  a  strong 
land  army  and  a  powerful  Peloponnesian  fleet; 
but  he  had  fortified  himself  with  skill  and  stoutly 
held  his  ground,  waiting  for  help  from  Athens. 
Meantime  his  assailants  had  landed  420  men  on 
the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and  these  were  mostly 
hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers,  from  the  best 
citizenship  of  Sparta.  In  this  situation  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  made  its  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance, defeated  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  completely, 
took  possession  of  the  harbor  and  surrounded  the 
Spartans  on  Sphacteria  with  a  ring  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  To  obtain  the  release  of 
these  citizens  the  Spartans  were  reduced  to  plead 
for  peace  on  almost  any  terms,  and  Athens  had 
her  opportunity  to  end  the  war  at  that  moment 
with  great  advantage  to  herself.  But  Cleon,  the 
demagogue,  persuaded  the  people  to  refuse  peace. 


The  beleaguered  hoplites  on  Sphacteria  were  made 
prisoners  by  force,  and  little  came  of  it  in  the 
end. — Thucydides,  History  (tr.  by  Jowett),  bk,  4, 
sect.  2-38. — Pylus  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Athenians  until  408  B.C.,  when  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Spartans. — -G.  Grote,  History  oj  Greece, 
pt.   2,   ch.   52. 

Also  in:  E.  Curtius,  History  oj  Greece,  v.  3,  bk. 
4,  ch.  2. 

B.C.  424-421. — Peloponnesian  War:  Brasidas 
in  Chalcidice. — Athenian  defeat  at  Delium. — 
Year's  truce. — Renewed  hostilities — Death  of 
Brasidas  and  Cleon  at  Amphipolis. — Peace  of 
Nicias. — "About  the  beginning  of  424  B.C.  Brasi- 
das did  for  Sparta  what  Demosthenes  had  done  for 
the  Athenians.  Just  as  Demosthenes  had  under- 
stood that  the  severest  blow  which  he  could  inflict 
on  Sparta  was  to  occupy  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  so 
Brasidas  understood  that  the  most  effective  method 
of  assailing  the  .Athenians  was  to  arouse  the  allies 
to  revolution,  and  by  all  means  to  aid  the  upris- 
ing. .  .  .  With  this  small  force  of  1,700  hoplites, 
Brasidas  resolved  to  undertake  this  adventurous 
and  important  expedition.  He  started  in  the  spring 
of  424,  and  reached  Macedonia  through  eastern 
Hellas  and  Thessaly.  He  effected  the  march  with 
great  daring  and  wisdom,  and  on  his  way  he  also 
saved  Megara,  which  was  in  extreme  danger  from 
the  Athenians.  Reaching  Macedonia  and  uniting 
forces  with  Perdikkas,  Brasidas  detached  from  the 
Athenians  many  cities,  promising  them  liberty 
from  the  tyranny  they  suffered,  and  their  associa- 
tion in  the  Peloponnesian  aUiance  on  equal  terms. 
He  made  good  these  promises  by  great  military  ex- 
perience and  perfectly  honest  dealings.  In  Decem- 
ber he  became  master  of  Amphipolis,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  of 
Athens.  The  historian  Thucydides,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  defense  of  that  important  town,  was 
at  Thasos  when  Brasidas  surprised  it.  He  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  threatened  city,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  its  capture.  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  says  it  does  not  appear  that  human  pru(fcnce 
and  activity  could  have  accomplished  anything 
more  under  the  same  circumstances';  yet  his  un- 
avoidable failure  proved  the  occasion  of  a  sen- 
tence under  which  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  exile,  where  he  composed  his  history.  .  .  . 
The  revolution  of  the  allied  cities  in  Macedonia 
astonished  the  Athenians,  who  almost  at  the  same 
time  sustained  other  misfortunes.  Following,  the 
advice  of  Kleon,  instead  of  directing  their  main 
efforts  to  the  endangered  Chalkidike,  they  decided, 
about  the  middle  of  424,  to  recover  Bceotia  itself, 
in  conjunction  as  usual  with  some  malcontents  in 
the  Boeotian  towns,  who  desired  to  break  down 
and  democratize  the  oligarchical  governments.  The 
undertaking,  however,  was  not  merely  unsuccess- 
ful, but  attended  with  a  ruinous  defeat.  .  .  .  The 
Athenians  suffered  a  complete  defeat  [at  Delium], 
and  were  driven  away  with  great  loss.  Such  was 
the  change  of  affairs  which  took  place  in  424  B,  C. 
During  the  preceding  year  they  could  have  ended 
the  war  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to  them. 
They  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  and  were  now  con- 
stantly defeated.  Worse  still,  the  seeds  of  revolt 
spread  among  the  allied  cities.  The  best  citizens, 
among  whom  Nikias  was  a  leader,  finally  per- 
suaded the  people  that  it  was  necessary  to  come 
to  terms  of  peace,  while  affairs  were  yet  undecided. 
For,  although  the  Athenians  had  suffered  the  ter- 
rific defeat  near  Delium,  and  had  lost  Amphipolis 
and  other  cities  of  Macedonia,  they  were  still  mas- 
ters of  Pylos,  of  Kythera,  of  Methone,  of  Nisaea, 
and  of  the  Spartans  captured  in  Sphakteria;  so 
that  there  was  now  an  equality  of  advantages  and 
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of  losses.  Besides,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ever 
ready  to  lay  aside  the  sword  in  order  to  regain 
their  men.  Again,  the  oligarchy  in  Sparta  envied 
Brasidas,  and  did  not  look  with  pleasure  on  his 
splendid  achievements.  Lately  they  had  refused 
to  send  him  any  assistance  whatever.  The  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  was  advantageous  for  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  .  .  .  Such  were  the  arguments  by 
which  Nikias  and  his  party  finally  gained  the  as- 
cendency over  Kleon,  and  in  the  beginning  of  423 
B  C.  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  an 
armistice  of  one  year,  within  which  they  hoped  to 
be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  war  by 
a  lasting  peace.  Unfortunately,  the  armistice  could 
not  be  carried  out  in  Chalkidike.  The  cities  there 
continued  in  their  rebellion  against  the  Athenians. 
Brasidas  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  them 
unprotected  in  the  struggle  which  they  had  under- 
taken, relying  on  his  promises  of  assistance.  The 
warlike  party  of  .Athens,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
succeeded  in  frustrating  any  definite  conditions  of 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  that  the  war  was  continued,  sent  an  ample 
force  to  Brasidas.  This  army  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  him,  because  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
Perdikkas,  had  in  the  meantime  become  angered 
with  Brasidas,  and  persuaded  the  Thessalians  to 
oppose  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  passage.  The 
year  of  the  armistice  passed,  and  Kleon  renewed 
his  expostulations  against  the  incompetency  of  the 
generals  who  had  the  control  of  affairs  in  Chalki- 
dike. .  .  .  The  .Athenians  decided  to  forward  a 
new  force,  and  intrusted  its  command  to  Kleon. 
He  therefore,  in  August,  422  B.  C,  started  from  the 
Peiraeus,  with  1,200  hoplites,  300  horsemen,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  allies,  and  thirty  triremes. 
Reaching  Chalkidike,  he  engaged  in  battle  against 
Brasidas  in  Amphipolis,  suffered  a  disgraceful  de- 
feat, and  was  killed  while  fleeing.  Brasidas  also 
ended  his  short  but  glorious  career  in  this  battle, 
dying  the  death  of  a  hero.  The  way  in  which  his 
memory  was  honored  was  the  best  evidence  of  the 
deep  impression  that  he  had  made  on  the  Hellenic 
world.  All  the  allies  attended  his  funeral  in  arms, 
and  interred  him  at  the  public  expense,  in  front 
of  the  market-place  of  .\mphipolis.  .  .  .  Thus  dis- 
appeared the  two  foremost  champions  of  the  war 
— its  good  spirit,  Brasidas,  and  its  evil,  Kleon.  The 
party  of  Nikias  finally  prevailed  at  Athens,  and 
that  general  soon  after  arranged  a  conference  with 
King  Pleistoanax  of  Sparta,  who  was  also  anxious 
for  peace.  Discussions  continued  during  the  whole 
autumn  and  winter  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
without  any  actual  hostilities  on  either  side. 
Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  421  B.  C, 
a  peace  of  fifty  years  was  agreed  upon  [see  also 
Athens:  B.C.  421].  The  principal  conditions  of 
this  peace,  known  in  history  as  the  'peace  of 
Nikias,'  were  as  follows:  i.  The  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  were  to  restore  Amphipolis  and  al! 
the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  They  were  further 
to  relinquish  to  the  .Athenians  Argilus,  Stageirus, 
Acanthus,  Skolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  .Amphipolis,  these  cities  were 
to  remain  independent,  paying  to  the  Athenians 
only  the  usual  tribute  of  the  time  of  Aristeides. 
2.  The  Athenians  should  restore  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians Koryphasium,  Kythera,  Methone,  Pteleum, 
and  Atalante,  with  all  the  captives  in  their  hands 
from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  3.  Respecting  Skione, 
Torone,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town  in  the  pos- 
session of  .\thens,  the  .\thenians  should  have  the 
right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  pleased.  4. 
The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  should  restore 
Psnaktum  to  the  .Athenians.  When  these  terms 
were  submitted  at  Sparta  to  the  consideration  of 


the  allied  cities,  the  majority  accepted  them.  The 
Boeotians,  Megarians,  and  Corinthians,  however, 
summarily  refused  their  consent.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  was  now  considered  to  be  at  an  end, 
precisely  ten  years  from  its  beginning.  Both  the 
combatants  came  out  from  it  terribly  maimed. 
Sparta  not  only  did  not  attain  her  object — the 
emancipation  of  the  Hellenic  cities  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Alhenians — but  even  officially  recog- 
nized this  tyranny,  by  consenting  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  adopt  such  measures  as  they  choose 
toward  the  allied  cities.  Besides,  Sparta  obtained 
an  ill  repute  throughout  Hellas,  because  she  had 
abandoned  the  Greeks  in  Chalkidike,  who  had  at 
her  iiutigation  revolted,  and  because  she  had  also 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  principal  alljcs.  .  .  . 
Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved  intact  her 
supremacy,  for  which  she  undertook  the  struggle. 
This,  however,  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  Attica 
ravaged,  a  multitude  of  citizens  slain,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  treasury,  and  the  increase  of  the  com- 
mon hatred." — T.  T.  Timayenis,  History  oj  Greece, 
V.  I,  pt.  s,  ch.  4. 

Also  i.v:  C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  3, 
cli.  23. 

B.C.  421-418. — Peloponnesian  War:  New  com- 
binations.— Argive  League  against  Sparta. — 
Conflicting  alliances  of  Athens  with  both. — 
Rising  influence  of  Alcibiades. — War  in  Argos. 
— Spartan  victory  at  Mantinea. — Revolution  in 
Argos. — "All  the  Spartan  allies  in  Peloponnesus 
and  the  Boeotians  refused  to  join  in  this  treaty 
[of  Nicias].  The  latter  concluded  with  the  Athe- 
nians only  a  truce  of  ten  days,  .  .  .  probably  on 
condition,  that,  if  no  notice  was  given  to  the  con- 
trary, it  was  to  be  constantly  renewed  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  days.  With  Corinth  there  existed  no 
truce  at  all.  Some  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  were 
not  complied  with,  though  this  was  the  case  much 
less  on  the  part  of  Athens  than  on  that  of  Sparta. 
.  .  .  The  Spartans,  from  the  first,  were  guilty  of 
infamous  deception,  and  this  immediately  gave  rise 
to  bitter  feelings.  But  before  matters  had  come  to 
this,  and  when  the  .Athenians  were  still  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  Spartans  were  honest,  all  Greece 
was  startled  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  against  their  common  enemies.  This 
treaty  was  concluded  very  soon  after  the  peace. 
.  .  .  The  consequence  was,  that  Sparta  suddenly 
found  herself  deserted  by  all  her  allies ;  the  Corin- 
thians and  Boeotians  renounced  her,  because  they 
found  themselves  given  over  to  the  Athenians,  and 
the  Boeotians  perhaps  thought  that  the  Spartans, 
if  they  could  but  reduce  the  Eleans  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Helots,  would  readily  allow  Boeotia  to  be 
subdued  by  the  Athenians.  Thus  Argos  found  the 
means  of  again  following  a  policy  which  ever  since 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  it  had  not  ventured  to 
think  of,  and  .  .  .  became  the  centre  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Mantinea,  'which  had  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  Lacedaemonians,'  and  some  other 
Arcadian  towns,  .Achaia,  Elis,  and  some  places  of 
the  Acte.  The  .Arcadians  had  dissolved  their  union, 
the  three  people  of  the  country  had  separated 
themselves,  though  sometimes  they  united  again; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  only  some  of  their 
towns  were  alliecl  with  Argos.  Corinth  at  first 
would  listen  to  neither  party,  and  chose  to  remain 
neutral;  'for  although  for  the  moment  it  was 
highly  exasperated  against  Sparta,  yet  it  had  at  all 
times  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  of  Argos,  and  its 
own  interests  drew  it  towards  Sparta.'  But  when, 
owing  to  Sparta's  dishonesty,  the  affairs  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace  became  more  and  more  compli- 
cated, when  the  towns  refused  to  submit  to  Ath- 
ens, and  when  it  became  evident  that  this  was  the 
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consequence  of  the  instigations  of  Sparta,  then  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  two  states  became 
worse  also  in  Greece,  and  various  negotiations 
and  cavillings  ensued.  .  .  .  After  much  delay,  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  were  already  on  the  point 
of  taking  up  arms  against  each  other;  but  then 
they  came  to  the  singular  agreement  (Olymp. 
89,  4),  that  the  Athenians  should  retain  possession 
of  Pylos,  but  keep  in  it  only  Athenian  troops,  and 
not  allow  the  Helots  and  Messenians  to  remain 
there.  After  this  the  loosened  bonds  between  the 
Spartans,  Corinthians,  and  Boeotians,  were  drawn 
more  closely.  The  Boeotians  were  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  surrender  Panacton  to  the  Spartans, 
who  now  restored  it  to  the  Athenians.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
peace;  but  the  Boeotians  had  first  destroyed  the 
place,  and  the  Spartans  delivered  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians only  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Athenians  justly 
complained,  that  this  was  not  an  honest  restora- 
tion, and  that  the  place  ought  to  have  been  given 
back  to  them  with  its  fortifications  uninjured. 
The  Spartans  do  not  appear  to  have  had  honest 
intentions  in  any  way.  .  .  .  While  thus  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  still  existed,  it  had  in  reality  ceased  and  be- 
come an  impossibility.  Another  alliance,  however, 
was  formed  between  Athens  and  Argos  (Olymp. 
89,  4)  through  the  influence  of  Alcibiades,  who 
stood  in  the  relation  of  an  hereditary  proxenus  to 
Argos.  A  more  natural  alliance  than  this  could 
not  be  conceived,  and  by  it  the  Athenians  gained 
the  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  other  Peloponnesians 
over  to  their  side.  Alcibiades  now  exercised  a  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  fate  of  his  country.  .  .  . 
We  generally  conceive  Alcibiades  as  a  man  whose 
beauty  was  his  ornament,  and  to  whom  the  follies 
of  hfe  were  the  main  thing,  and  we  forget  that  part 
of  his  character  which  history  reveals  to  us.  .  .  . 
Thucydides,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  having 
been  particularly  partial  to  Alcibiades,  most  ex- 
pressly recognises  the  fact,  that  the  fate  of  Athens 
depended  upon  him,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  sepa- 
rated his  own  fate  from  that  of  his  native  city,  at 
first  from  necessity,  but  afterwards  of  his  own 
accord,  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
through  his  personal  influence  alone,  would  have 
taken  quite  a  different  direction,  and  that  he  alone 
would  have  decided  it  in  favour  of  Athens.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  general  opinion  of  all  antiquity,  and 
there  is  no  ancient  writer  of  importance  who  does 
not  view  and  estimate  him  in  this  light.  It  is  only 
the  nxoderns  that  entertain  a  derogatory  opinion 
of  him,  and  speak  of  him  as  an  eccentric  fool,  who 
ought  not  to  be  named  among  the  great  statesmen 
of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Alcibiades  is  quite  a  peculiar 
character;  and  I  know  no  one  in  the  whole  range 
of  ancient  history  who  might  be  compared  with 
him,  though  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  Caesar. 
.  .  .  Alcibiades  was  opposed  to  the  peace  of  Nicias 
from  entirely  personal,  perhaps  even  mean,  motives. 
...  It  was  on  his  advice  tha.  Athens  concluded 
the  alliance  with  Argos  and  Elis.  Athens  now  had 
two  alliances  which  were  equally  binding,  and  yet 
altogether  opposed  to  each  other:  the  one  with 
Sparta,  and  an  equally  stringent  one  with  Argos, 
the  enemy  of  Sparta,  This  treaty  with  Argos,  the 
Peloponnesians,  etc.,  was  extremely  formidable  to 
the  Spartans;  and  they  accordingly,  for  once,  de- 
termined to  act  quickly,  before  it  should  be  too 
late.  The  alliance  with  Argos,  however,  did  not 
confer  much  real  strength  upon  Athens,  for  the 
Argives  were  lazy,  and  Elis  did  not  respect  them, 
whence  the  Spartans  had  time  again  to  unite 
themselves  more  closely  with  Corinth,  Boeotia,  and 
Megara.     When,   therefore,   the   war   between   the 


Spartans  and  Argives  broke  out,  and  the  former 
resolutely  took  the  field,  Alcibiades  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  send  succour  to  the  Argives,  and  thus 
the  peace  with  Sparta  was  violated  in  an  unprin- 
cipled manner.  But  still  no  blow  was  struck  be- 
tween Argos  and  Sparta.  .  .  .  King  Agis  had  set 
out  with  a  Spartan  army,  but  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Argives  (Olymp.  go,  2)  ;  this,  however, 
was  taken  very  ill  at  Sparta,  and  the  Argive  com- 
manders who  had  concluded  it  were  censured  by 
the  people  and  magistrates  of  .Argos.  Soon  after- 
wards the  war  broke  out  again,  and,  when  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries  appeared,  decided  acts  of  hos- 
tility commenced.  The  occasion  was  an  attempt  of 
the  Mantineans  to  subdue  Tegea:  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  Greece  became  more  particularly  manifest 
in  Arcadia,  by  the  divisions  which  tore  one  and  the 
same  nation  to  pieces.  The  country  was  distracted 
by  several  parties;  had  Arcadia  been  united,  it 
would  have  been  invulnerable.  A  battle  was 
fought  (Olymp.  90,  3)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mantinea,  between  the  Argives,  their  Athenian 
allies,  the  Mantineans,  and  part  of  the  Arcadians 
("the  Eleans,  annoyed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Ar- 
gives, had  abandoned  their  cause'),  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Spartans  and  a  few  allies  on  the 
other.  The  Spartans  gained  a  most  decisive  vic- 
tory; and,  although  they  did  not  follow  it  up,  yet 
the  consequence  was,  that  Argos  concluded  peace, 
the  Argive  alliance  broke  up,  and  at  .Argos  a  revo- 
lution took  place,  in  which  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment was  instituted,  and  by  which  Argos  was 
drawn  into  the  interest  of  Sparta  (Olymp.  90,  4). 
This  constitution,  however,  did  not  last,  and  very 
soon  gave  way  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Argos,  even  at  this  time,  and  still  more  at 
a  later  period,  is  a  sad  example  of  the  most  degen- 
erate and  deplorable  democracy,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  anarchy." — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on 
ancient  history,  v.  2,  lect.  49. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Alcibiades. — W.  Mitford, 
Histoxy  oj  Greece,  v.  3,  ch.  17. 

B.C.  416. — Siege  and  conquest  of  Melos  by  the 
Athenians. — Massacre  of  the  inhabitants. — "It 
was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  416  B.  C.  that  the 
Athenians  undertook  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the 
Dorian  island  of  Melos.  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
the  only  one,  except  Thera,  which  was  not  already 
included  in  their  empire.  Melos  and  Thera  were 
both  ancient  colonies  of  Lacedaemon,  with  whom 
they  had  strong  sympathies  of  lineage.  They  had 
never  joined  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  nor  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  Athens;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in  the  re- 
cent war  against  her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of 
complaint,  until  she  landed  and  attacked  them  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  recent  war.  She  now  re- 
newed her  attempt,  sending  against  the  island  a 
considerable  force  under  Kleomcdes  and  Tisias." — 
G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  <;6. — "They 
desired  immediate  submission  on  the  part  of  Melos, 
any  attempt  at  resistance  being  regarded  as  an 
inroad  upon  the  omnipotence  of  Athens  by  sea. 
For  this  reason  they  were  wroth  at  the  obstinate 
courage  of  the  islanders,  who  broke  off  all  further 
negotiations,  and  thus  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Athenians  to  commence  a  costly  circumvallation 
of  the  city.  The  Melians  even  succeeded  on  two 
successive  occasions  in  breaking  through  part  of 
the  wall  built  round  them  by  the  enemy,  and  ob- 
taining fresh  supplies;  but  no  relief  arrived;  and 
they  had  to  undergo  sufferings  which  made  the 
'Melian  famine'  a  proverbial  phrase  to  express  the 
height  of  misery ;  and  before  the  winter  ended  the 
island  was  forced  to  surrender  unconditionally.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  question  of  quarter.    All  the  islanders 
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capable  of  bearing  arms  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  all  the  women  and  children  to  slavery." — E. 
Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  v.  $,  bk.  4,  cli.  4. — See 
also  Athens:  B.C.  4»q-4i6. 

Also  in:   Thucydides,  History   (tr.  by   Jowett), 
bk.  5,  sect.  84-116. 

B.C.  415-413. — Peloponnesian  War:  Disas- 
trous Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse. — 
Alcibiades  a  fugitve  in  Sparta. — Enmity  to 
Athens.  See  Syracuse:  B.C.  415-413. 
.  B.C.  413.— Peloponnesian  War:  Effects  and 
consequences  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. — Pros- 
tration of  Athens. — Strengthening  of  Sparta. — 
Negotiations  with  the  Persians  against  Athens. 
— Peloponnesian  invasion  of  Attica. — Decelean 
War. — "The  Sicilian  expedition  ended  in  a  series 
of  events  which,  to  this  day,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
call without  a  feeling  of  horror.  .  .  .  Since  the  Per- 
sian wars  it  had  never  come  to  pass,  that  on  the 
one  .side  all  had  been  so  completely  lost,  while  on 
the  other  all  was  won.  .  .  .  When  the  .■\thenians 
recovered  from  the  first  stupefaction  of  grief,  they 
called  to  mind  the  causes  of  the  whole  calamity, 
and  hereupon  in  passionate  fury  turned  round  upon 
all  who  had  advised  the  expedition,  or  who  had 
encouraged  vain  hopes  of  victory,  as  orators, 
prophets,  or  soothsayers.  Finally,  the  general  ex- 
citement passed  into  the  phase  of  despair  and  ter- 
ror, conjuring  up  dangers  even  greater  and  more 
imminent  than  existed  in  reality.  The  citizens 
every  day  expected  to  see  the  Sicilian  fleet  with  the 
Peloponnesians  appear  off  the  harbor,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  defenceless  city ;  and  they  believed 
that  the  last  days  of  .Athens  had  arrived.  .  .  .  Ath- 
ens had  risked  all  her  military  and  naval  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  Syracuse.  ...  In 
the  hopes  of  enormous  booty  and  an  abundance  of 
new  revenues,  no  expense  had  been  spared;  and  the 
resources  of  the  city  were  entirely  exhausted.  .  .  . 
But,  far  heavier  than  the  material  losses  in  money, 
ships,  and  men,  was  the  moral  blow  which  had 
been  received  by  Athens,  and  which  was  more  dan- 
gerous in  her  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  state, 
because  her  whole  power  was  based  on  the  fear 
inspired  in  the  subject  states,  so  long  as  they  saw 
the  fleets  of  Athens  absolutely  supreme  at  sea. 
The  ban  of  this  fear  had  now  been  removed ;  dis- 
turbances arose  in  those  island-states  which  were 
most  necessary  to  Athens,  and  whose  existence 
seemed  to  be  most  indissolubly  blended  with  that 
of  Attica, — in  Euboea,  Chios,  and  Lesbos;  every- 
where the  oligarchical  parties  raised  their  head,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  odious  dominion  of  Athens. 
.  .  .  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  without  sending  out  an  army  or 
incurring  any  danger  or  losses,  secured  to  herself 
the  greatest  advantages,  such  as  she  could  not  have 
obtained  from  the  most  successful  campaign. 
Gylippus  had  again  proved  the  value  of  a  single 
Spartan  man:  inasmuch  as  in  the  hour  of  the  great- 
est danger  his  personal  conduct  had  altered  the 
course  of  the  most  important  and  momentous 
transaction  of  the  entire  war.  He  was,  in  a  word, 
the  more  fortunate  successor  of  Brasidas.  The  au- 
thority of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  the 
peace  of  Nicias  had  weakened,  was  now  restored; 
with  the  exception  of  .Argos  and  Elis,  all  her  allies 
were  on  amicable  terms  with  her;  the  brethren  of 
her  race  beyond  the  sea,  who  had  hitherto  held 
aloof,  had,  by  the  attack  made  by  the  .Athenian  in- 
vasion, been  drawn  into  the  war,  and  had  now  be- 
come the  most  zealous  and  ardent  allies  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  Athenians  had 
driven  the  most  capable  of  all  living  statesmen  and 
commanders  into  the  enemy's  camp.     No  man  was 


better  adapted  than  Alcibiades  for  rousing  the 
slowly-moving  Laceda-monians  to  energetic  action; 
and  it  was  he  who  supplied  them  with  the  best 
advice,  and  with  the  most  accurate  information  as 
to  Athenian  politics  and  localities.  Lastly,  the 
Spartans  were  at  the  present  time  under  a  warlike 
king,  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  Agis,  the  son 
of  Archidamus.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  now  required, 
t.\cept  pecuniary  means.  And  even  these  now  un- 
expectedly offered  themselves  to  the  Spartans,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  which  had  in  the  mean- 
time occurred  in  the  Persian  empire.  .  .  .  Every- 
where [in  that  empire]  sedition  raised  its  head,  par- 
ticularly  in  Asia  Minor.  Pissuthnes,  the  son  of 
Kystaspes,  who  had  on  several  previous  occasions 
interfered  in  Greek  affairs,  rose  in  revolt.  He  was 
supported  by  Greek  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  an  .\thenian  of  the  name  of  Lycon.  The  treach- 
ery of  the  latter  enabled  Darius  to  overthrow  Pis- 
suthnes, whose  son,  Amorges,  maintained  himself 
by  Athenian  aid  in  Caria.  .■\fter  the  fall  of  Pis- 
suthnes, Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  appear  in 
Asia  Minor  as  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  Great 
King.  Tissaphernes  succeeded  Pissuthnes  as  satrap 
in  the  maritime  provinces.  He  was  furious  at  the 
assistance  offered  by  .Athens  to  the  party  of  his 
adversary;  moreover,  the  Great  King  (possibly  in 
consequence  of  the  Sicilian  war  and  the  destruction 
of  the  .Attic  fleet)  demanded  that  the  tributes  long 
withheld  by  the  coast-towns,  which  were  still  re- 
garded as  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  should 
now  be  levied.  Tissaphernes  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  sums  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
entered  in  the  imperial  budget  of  Persia ;  and  thus, 
in  order  to  reimburse  himself,  found  himself  forced 
to  pursue  a  war  policy.  .  .  .  Everything  now  de- 
pended for  the  satrap  upon  obtaining  assistance 
from  a  Greek  quarter.  He  found  opportunities 
for  this  purpose  in  Ionia  itself,  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant cities  of  which  a  Persian  party  existed. 
.  .  .  The  most  important  and  only  independent 
power  in  Ionia  was  Chios.  Here  the  aristocratic 
families  had  with  great  sagacity  contrived  to  retain 
the  government.  ...  It  was  their  government 
which  now  became  the  focus  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Athens,  in  the  first  instance  establishing  a 
connection  on  the  opposite  shore  with  Erythrae. 
Hereupon  Tissaphernes  opened  negotiations  with 
both  cities,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  des- 
patched an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  charged  with 
persuading  the  Spartans  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  movement,  the  satrap  at  the 
same  time  promising  to  supply  pay  and  provisions 
to  the  Peloponnesian  forces.  The  situation  of 
Pharnabazus  was  the  same  as  that  of  Tissaphernes. 
Pharnabazus  was  the  satrap  of  the  northern  prov- 
ince. .  .  .  Pharnabazus  endeavored  to  outbid  Tis- 
saphernes in  his  promises ;  and  two  powerful  sat- 
raps became  rival  suitors  for  the  favor  of  Sparta, 
to  whom  they  offered  money  and  their  alliance. 
.  .  .  While  thus  the  most  dangerous  combinations 
were  on  all  sides  forming  against  Athens,  the  war 
had  already  broken  out  in  Greece.  This  time 
.Mhens  had  been  the  first  to  commence  direct  hos- 
tilities. ...  A  Peloponnesian  army  under  Agis  in- 
vaded Attica,  with  the  advent  of  the  spring  of 
B.  C.  413  (Ol.  xci.  3)  ;  at  which  date  it  was  already 
to  be  anticipated  how  the  Sicilian  w\ar  would  end. 
For  twelve  years  Attica  had  been  spared  hostile 
invasions,  and  the  vestiges  of  former  wars  had  been 
effaced.  The  present  devastations  were  therefore 
doubly  ruinous;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  now 
impossible  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Pelopon- 
nesians by  means  of  naval  expeditions.  And  the 
worst  point  in  the  case  was  that  they  were  now 
fully  resolved,  instead  of  recurring  to  their  former 
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method  of  carrying  on  the  war  and  undertaking 
annual  campaigns,  to  occupy  permanently  a  for- 
tified position  on  Attic  soil."  The  invaders  seized 
a  strong  position  at  Decelea,  only  fourteen  miles 
northward  from  Athens,  on  a  roclcy  peak  of  Mount 
Parnes,  and  fortified  themselves  so  strongly  that 
the  Athenians  ventured  on  no  attempt  to  dislodge 
them.  From  this  secure  station  they  ravaged  the 
surrounding  country  at  pleasure.  "This  success  was 
of  such  importance  that  even  in  ancient  times  it 
gave  the  name  of  the  Decelean  War  to  the  entire 
last  division  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  occu- 
pation of  Decelea  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  War  and  the  Attico-Pelopon- 
nesian,  which  now  broke  out  afresh.  ...  Its  im- 
mediate object  ...  it  failed  to  effect;  inasmuch  as 
the  Athenians  did  not  allow  it  to  prevent  their 
despatching  a  fresh  armament  to  Sicily.  But  when, 
half  a  year  later,  all  was  lost,  the  Athenians  felt 
more  heavily  than  ever  the  burden  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  occupation  of  Decelea.  The  city  was 
cut  off  from  its  most  important  source  of  supplies, 
since  the  enemy  had  in  his  power  the  roads  com- 
municating with  Euboea.  .  .  .  One-third  of  .'\ttica 
no  longer  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  and  even  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  communication 
was  unsafe;  large  numbers  of  the  country-people, 
deprived  of  labor  and  means  of  subsistence, 
thronged  the  city ;  the  citizens  were  forced  night 
and  day  to  perform  the  onerous  duty  of  keeping 
watch." — E.  Curtius,  History  oj  Greece,  v.  3,  hk. 
4-  ch.  4-S. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  7, 
ch.  61. 

B.C.  413-412. — Peloponnesian  War:  Revolt  of 
Chios,  Miletus,  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes  from 
Athens. — Revolution  at  Samos. — Intrigues  of 
Alcibiades  for  a  revolution  at  Athens  and  for 
his  own  recall. — "Alkibiades  .  .  .  persuaded  the 
Spartans  to  build  a  fleet,  and  send  it  over  to  Asia 
to  assist  the  lonians  in  revolting.  He  himself 
crossed  at  once  to  Chios  with  a  few  ships,  in  order 
to  begin  the  revolt.  The  government  of  Chios  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles;  but  they  had  hitherto 
served  Athens  so  well  that  the  Athenians  had  not 
altered  the  government  to  a  democracy.  Now, 
however,  they  revolted  (B.C.  413).  This  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  Athens,  for  Chios  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Ionian  States,  and  others  would 
be  sure  to  follow  its  example.  Miletus  and  Lesbos 
revolted  in  B.C.  412.  The  nobles  of  Samos  pre- 
pared to  revolt,  but  the  people  were  in  favour  of 
Athens,  and  rose  against  the  nobles,  killing  200  of 
them,  and  banishing  400  more.  Athens  now  made 
Samos  its  free  and  equal  ally,  instead  of  its  subject, 
and  Samos  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  and  army.  .  .  .  The  ."Kthenians  .  .  .  had 
now  manned  a  fresh  navy.  They  defeated  the 
Peloponnesian  and  Persian  fleets  together  at  Mile- 
tus, and  were  only  kept  from  besieging  Miletus  by 
the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Syracuse.  [This  rein- 
forcement of  the  enemy  held  them  powerless  to 
prevent  a  revolt  in  Rhodes,  carried  out  by  the 
oligarchs  though  opposed  by  the  people.]  Alki- 
biades had  made  enemies  among  the  Spartans,  and 
when  he  had  been  some  time  in  Asia  Minor  an 
order  came  over  from  Sparta  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  escaped  to  Tissaphernes,  and  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  win  back  the  favour  of  Athens  by  breaking 
up  the  alliance  between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Spar- 
tans. He  contrived  to  make  a  quarrel  between 
them  about  the  rate  of  pay,  and  persuaded  Tis- 
saphernes that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Persia 
to  let  the  Spartans  and  .Athenians  wear  one  another 
out,  without  giving  help  to  either.  Tissaphernes 
therefore  kept  the  Spartans  idle  for  months,  always 


pretending  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing 
up  his  fleet  to  help  them,  .\lkibiades  now  sent  a 
lying  message  to  the  generals  of  the  .'\thenian  army 
at  Samos  that  he  could  get  Athens  the  help  of  Tis- 
saphernes, if  the  .Athenians  would  allow  him  to  re- 
turn from  his  exile;  but  he  said  that  he  could  never 
return  while  there  was  a  democracy ;  so  that  if  they 
wished  for  the  help  of  Persia  they  must  change  the 
government  to  an  oligarchy  (B.C.  412).  In  the 
army  at  Samos  there  were  many  rich  men  willing 
to  see  an  oligarchy  established  at  Athens,  and 
peace  made  with  Sparta.  .  .  .  Therefore,  though 
the  great  mass  of  the  army  at  Samos  was  demo- 
cratical,  a  certain  number  of  powerful  men  agreed 
to  the  plan  of  Alkibiades  for  changing  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  conspirators,  named  Pisander, 
was  sent  to  Athens  to  instruct  the  clubs  of  nobles 
and  rich  men  to  work  secretly  for  this  object.  In 
these  clubs  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  was 
planned.  Citizens  known  to  be  zealous  for  the  con- 
stitution were  secretly  murdered.  Terror  fell  over 
the  city,  for  no  one  except  the  conspirators  knew 
who  did,  and  who  did  not,  belong  to  the  plot ;  and 
at  last,  partly  by  force,  the  assembly  was  brought 
to  abolish  the  popular  government." — C.  A.  Fyffe, 
History    of   Greece    (History    primer),   ch.    5,   sect. 

36-39- 

Also  in;  G.  W.  Cox,  .itiienian  empire,  ch.  6. — 
Thucydides,   History    (It.   by   Jowett),   bk.   8,   ch, 

4-51- 

B.C.  411-407. — Peloponnesian  War:  Athenian 
victories  at  Cynossema  and  Abydos. — Exploits 
of  Alcibiades. — Return  to  Athens  and  to  su- 
preme command. — Second  deposition  and  exile. 
— While  .Athens  was  in  the  throes  of  its  revolution, 
"the  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  on  the  coast 
of  .\sia  Minor.  Mindarus,  who  now  commanded 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  disgusted  at  length  by  the 
often-broken  promises  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the 
scanty  and  irregular  pay  which  he  furnished,  set 
sail  from  Miletus  and  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont, 
with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  satrap  Pharnaba- 
zus,  and  of  effecting,  if  possible,  the  revolt  of  the 
Athenian  dependencies  in  that  quarter.  Hither  he 
was  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Thra- 
syllus.  In  a  few  days  an  engagement  ensued  (in 
.August,  411  B.C.),  in  the  famous  straits  between 
Sestos  and  .Abydos,  in  which  the  .Athenians,  though 
with  a  smaller  force,  gained  the  victory,  and  erected 
a  trophy  on  the  promontory  of  Cynossema  [see 
Cynossehh]  near  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  the 
Trojan  queen  Hecuba.  The  .Athenians  followed  up 
their  victory  by  the  reduction  of  Cyzicus,  which 
had  revolted  from  them.  .A  month  or  two  after- 
ward, another  obstinate  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  Peloponnesian  and  .Athenian  fleets  near 
.Abydos,  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  was  at 
length  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  by  the 
arrival  of  .Alcibiades  with  his  squadron  of  18  ships 
from  Samos." — W.  Smith,  Smaller  history  of 
Greece,  ch.  "13. — .Alcibiades,  although  recalled,  had 
"resolved  to  delay  his  return  until  he  had  per- 
formed such  exploits  as  might  throw  fresh  lustre 
over  his  name,  and  endear  him  to  all  classes  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  With  this  ambition  he  sailed  with 
a  small  squadron  from  Samos,  and  having  gained 
information  that  Mindarus,  with  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  .Athenian  navy,  he 
hastened  to  afford  his  countrymen  succour.  Hap- 
pily he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  near  Abydos, 
at  a  most  critical  moment;  when,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  the  Spartans  had  on  one  side  obtained 
an  advantage,  and  were  pursuing  the  broken  lines 
of  the  .Athenians.  ...  He  speedily  decided  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  completely  routed  the  Spartans, 
.  .  .  broke  many  of  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  took 
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30  from  ihem.  .  .  .  His  vanity  after  this  signal 
success  had,  however,  nearly  destroyed  him;  for, 
being  desirous  of  appearing  to  Tissapherncs  as  a 
conqueror  instead  of  a  fugitive,  he  hastened  with 
a  splendid  retinue  to  visit  him,  when  the  crafty 
barbarian,  thinking  he  should  thus  appease  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Spartans,  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  in  prison  at  Sardis.  Hence,  however, 
he  found  means  to  escape.  .  .  .  He  sailed  immedi- 
ately for  the  .Athenian  camp  to  diffuse  fresh  anima- 
tion among  the  soldiers,  and  induce  them  hastily  to 
embark  on  an  expedition  against  Mindarus  and 
Pharnabazus,  who  were  then  with  the  residue  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Cyzicum"  (Cyzicus). 
Mindarus  was  defeated  and  killed  and  Pharnabazus 
driven  to  flight  (410  B.C.).  ".'\lcibiades  pursued 
his  victory,  took  Cyzicum  without  difficulty,  and, 
staining  his  conquest  with  a  cruelty  with  which  he 
was  not  generally  chargeable,  put  to  death  all  the 
Peloponnesians  whom  he  found  within  the  city. 
A  very  short  space  of  time  elapsed  after  this  bril- 
liant success  before  Alcibiades  found  another  occa- 
sion to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  .Athens,"  by  defeat- 
ing Pharnabazus,  who  had  attacked  the  troops  of 
Thrasyllus  while  they  were  wasting  the  territory 
of  Abydos.  He  next  reduced  Chalcedon,  bringing 
it  back  into  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  once  more 
defeating  Pharnabazus,  when  the  Persian  satrap 
attempted  to  relieve  the  town.  He  also  recovered 
Sclymbria,  and  took  Byzantium  (which  had  re- 
volted) after  a  severe  tight  (408  B.C.).  ".Mci- 
biades  having  raised  the  fortunes  of  his  country 
from  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  not  only  by 
his  brilliant  victories,  but  his  conciliating  policy, 
prepared  to  return  and  enjoy  the  praise  of  his  suc- 
cesses. .  .  .  His  next  measure  heightened,  if  pos- 
sible, the  brief  lustre  of  his  triumph.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  fortification  of  Decelea  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  their  having  possession  of  the 
passes  of  the  country,  the  procession  to  Eleusis,  in 
honour  of  -Athene,  had  been  long  unable  to  take  its 
ujual  course,  and  being  conducted  by  sea,  had  lost 
many  of  its  solemn  and  august  ceremonials.  He 
now,  therefore,  offered  to  conduct  the  solemnity  by 
land.  .  .  .  His  proposal  being  gladly  accepted,  he 
placed  sentinels  on  the  hills;  and,  surrounding  the 
consecrated  band  with  his  soldiers,  conducted  the 
v/hole  to  Eleusis  and  back  to  .Athens,  without  the 
slightest  opposition,  or  breach  of  that  order  and 
profound  stillness  which  he  had  exhorted  the  troops 
to  maintain.  After  this  graceful  act  of  homage  to 
the  religion  he  was  once  accused  of  destroying,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  common  people  as  something 
more  than  human ;  they  looked  on  him  as  destined 
never  to  know  defeat,  and  believed  their  triumph 
was  certain  so  long  as  he  was  their  commander. 
But,  in  the  very  height  of  his  popularity,  causes  of 
a  second  exile  were  maturing.  The  great  envied 
him  in  proportion  to  the  people's  confidence,  and 
that  confidence  itself  became  the  means  of  his 
ruin:  for,  as  the  people  really  thought  the  spell  of 
invincibility  was  upon  him,  th  /  were  prepared  to 
attribute  the  least  pause  in  his  career  of  glory  to 
a  treacherous  design.  He  departed  with  a  hundred 
vessels,  manned  under  his  inspection,  with  col- 
leagues of  his  own  choice,  to  reduce  the  isle  of 
Chios  to  obedience.  .M  Andros  he  once  more 
gained  a  victory  over  botb  the  natives  and  the 
Spartans,  who  attempted  to  assist  them.  But,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  chief  scene  of  action,  he  found 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  soldiers  from 
deserting,  unless  he  could  raise  money  to  pay  them 
sums  more  nearly  equal  to  those  which  the  Lace- 
demonians offered,  than  the  pay  he  was  able  to 
bestow.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
fleet   [at  Notium]   and  go  into   Caria  in  order  to 


obtain  .supplies.  While  absent  on  this  occasion,  he 
lift  .Antiochus  in  the  command.  ...  To  this  officer 
Alcibiades  gave  express  directions  that  he  should 
refrain  from  coming  to  an  engagement,  whatever 
provocations  he  might  receive.  Anxious,  however, 
to  display  his  bravery,  .'\ntiochus  took  the  first 
occasion  to  sail  out  in  front  of  the  Lacada;monian 
fleet,  which  lay  near  Ephesus,  under  the  command 
of  Lysander,  and  attempt,  by  insults,  to  incite  them 
to  attack  him.  Lysander  accordingly  pursued  him; 
the  fleets  came  to  the  support  of  their  respective 
admirals,  and  a  general  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  .^ntiochus  was  slain,  and  the  .Vthenians  com- 
pletely defeated.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
unhappy  reverse,  .■Mcibiades  hastened  to  the  fleet, 
and  eager  to  repair  the  misfortune,  offered  battle 
to  the  Spartans;  Lysander,  however,  did  not  choose 
to  risk,  the  loss  of  his  advantage  by  accepting  the 
challenge,  and  the  .Athenians  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire. This  event,  for  which  no  blame  really  at- 
tached to  .'\lcibiades,  completed  the  ruin  of  his 
influence  at  .Athens.  It  was  believed  that  this,  the 
first  instance  of  his  failure,  must  have  arisen  from 
corruption,  or,  at  least,  from  a  want  of  inclination 
tc  serve  his  country.    He  was  also  accused  of  leav- 
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ing  the  navy  under  the  direction  of  tho.se  who  had 
no  other  recommendation  to  the  charge  but  having 
been  sharers  in  his  luxurious  banquets,  and  of  hav- 
ing wandered  about  to  indulge  in  profligate  ex- 
cesses. ...  On  these  grounds,  the  people  in  his 
absence  took  from  him  his  command,  and  confided 
it  to  other  generals.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this 
new  act  of  ingratitude,  he  resolved  not  to  return 
home,  but  withdrew  into  Thrace,  and  fortified  three 
castles  .  .  .  near  to  Perinthus.  Here,  having  col- 
lected a  formidable  band,  as  an  independent  cap- 
tain, he  made  incursions  on  the  territories  of  those 
of  the  Thracians  who  acknowledged  no  settled 
form  of  government,  and  acquired  considerable 
spoils."— T.  N.  Talfourd,  Early  history  of  Greece 
(Encyclopaedia  MelropoHtana),  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  4. 
ch.  2Q.— Plutarch,  Alcibiades.— Xcnopbon,  Hellen- 
ica,  bk.  I,  ch.  1-4. 

B.C.  410. — Conquest  of  Cyprus.  See  Cvprus: 
Earlv   history. 

B.C.  406. — Peloponnesian  War:  Battle  of  Ar- 
ginusae. — Trial  and  execution  of  the  generals 
at  Athens. — .Alcibiades  was  succeeded  by  Conon 
and  nine  colleagues  in  command  of  the  .Athenian 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  .Asia  Minor.  The  .Athenians, 
soon   afterwards,  were   driven   into   the   harbor  of 
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Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  by  a  superior 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  commanded  by  Callicratidas, 
and  were  blockaded  there  with  small  chance  of 
escape.  Conon  contrived  to  send  news  of  their 
desperate  situation  to  ."Kthens,  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  promptly  taken  to  rescue  the  fleet  and 
to  save  Mitylene.  In  the  battle  that  ensued, 
which  was  the  greatest  naval  conflict  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  the  Athenians  were  completely  vic- 
torious; Callicratidas  was  drowned  and  no  less 
than  seventy-seven  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were 
destroyed,  while  the  Athenians  themselves  lost 
twenty-five.  As  the  result  of  this  battle  Sparta 
again  made  overtures  of  peace,  as  she  had  done 
after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  and  Athens,  led  by  her 
demagogues,  again  rejected  them.  But  the  Athe- 
nian demagogues  and  populace  did  worse.  They 
summoned  home  the  eight  generals  who  had  won 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
having  neglected,  aftr  th  victory,  to  a  pick  up  the 
floating  bodies  of  the  .Athenian  dead  and  to  rescue 
the  drowning  from  the  wrecked  ships  of  their  fleet. 
Six  of  the  accused  generals  came  home  to  meet  the 
charge;  but  two  thought  it  prudent  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  six  were  brought  to  trial; 
the  forms  of  legality  were  violated  to  their  preju- 
dice and  all  means  were  unscrupulously  employed 
to  work  up  the  popular  passion  against  them.  One 
man,  only,  among  the  prytanes — senators,  that  is, 
of  the  tribe  then  presiding,  and  who  were  the  presi- 
dents of  the  popular  assembly — stood  out,  without 
flinching,  against  the  lawless  rage  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  refused,  in  calm  scorn  of  all  fierce  threats 
against  himself,  to  join  in  taking  the  unconstitu- 
tional vote.  That  one  was  the  philosopher  Socrates. 
The  generals  were  condemned  to  death  and  re- 
ceived the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock  from  the  same 
populace  which  pressed  it  a  little  later  to  the  lips 
of  the  philosopher. — See  also  Athens:  B.C.  424- 
406. 

B.C.  405. — Peloponnesian  War:  Decisive  bat- 
tle of  .Sgospotami. — Defeat  of  the  Athenians. 
— After  the  execution  of  the  generals,  "no  long 
time  passed  before  the  .Athenians  repented  of  their 
madness  and  their  crimes:  but,  yielding  still  to 
their  old  besetting  sin,  they  insisted,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  after  the  catas- 
trophe at  Syracuse,  on  throwing  the  blame  not  on 
themselves  but  on  their  advisers.  This  great  crime 
began  at  once  to  produce  its  natural  fruits.  The 
people  were  losing  confidence  in  their  officers,  who, 
in  their  turn,  felt  that  no  services  to  the  state  could 
secure  them  against  illegal  prosecutions  and  arbi- 
trary penalties.  Corruption  was  eating  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  state,  and  treason  was  losing 
its  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  thought  them- 
selves none  the  worse  for  dallying  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
Athenian  fleet  had  fallen  back  upon  Samos;  and 
with  this  island  as  a  base,  the  generals  were  occu- 
pying themselves  with  movements,  not  for  crush- 
ing the  enemy,  but  for  obtaining  money.  .  .  .  The 
Spartans,  whether  at  home  or  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
were  now  well  aware  that  one  more  battle  would 
decide  the  issue  of  the  war;  for  with  another  defeat 
the  subsidies  of  the  Persians  would  be  withdrawn 
from  them  as  from  men  doomed  to  failure,  and 
perhaps  be  transferred  to  the  Athenians.  In  the 
army  and  fleet  the  cry  was  raised  that  Lysandros 
was  the  only  man  equal  to  the  emergency.  Spar- 
tan custom  could  not  appoint  the  same  man  twice 
to  the  office  of  admiral ;  but  when  Arakos  was 
sent  out  with  Lysandros  [Lysander]  as  his  secre- 
tary, it  was  understood  that  the  latter  was  really 
the  man  in  power."  In  the  summer  of  405  B.  C. 
Lysander  made  a  sadden  movement  from  the 
southern  .^Egean  to  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  siege 


to  the  rich  town  of  Lampsacus,  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
The  Athenians  followed  him,  but  not  promptly 
enough  to  save  Lampsacus,  which  they  found  in 
his  possession  when  they  arrived.  They  took  their 
station,  thereupon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Httle 
stream  called  the  .\egospotami  (the  Goat's  stream), 
directly  opposite  to  Lampsacus,  and  endeavored 
for  four  successive  days  to  provoke  Lysander  to 
fight.  He  refused,  watching  his  opportunit>  for 
the  surprise  which  he  effected  on  the  fifth  day, 
when  he  dashed  across  the  narrow  channel  and 
caught  the  Athenian  ships  unprepared,  their  crews 
mostly  scattered  on  shore.  One  only,  of-  the  six 
Athenian  generals,  Conon,  had  foreseen  danger  and 
was  alert.  Conon,  with  twelve  triremes,  escaped. 
The  remaining  ships,  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty in  number,  were  captured  almost  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  on  the  Peloponnesian  side.  Of  the 
crews,  some  three  or  four  thousand  Athenians  were 
pursued  on  shore  and  taken  prisoners,  to  be  after- 
wards slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Two  of  the  in- 
capable generals  shared  their  fate.  Of  the  other 
generals  who  escaped,  some  at  least  were  believed 
to  have  been  bribed  by  Lysander  to  betray  the 
fleet  into  his  hands.  The  blow  to  Athens  was 
deadly.  She  had  no  power  of  resistance  left,  and 
when  her  enemies  closed  around  her,  a  little  later, 
she  starved  within  her  walls  until  resistance  seemed 
no  longer  heroic,  and  then  gave  herself  up  to  their 
mercy. — G.  W.   Cox,  Athenian   empire,   ch.   7. 

Also  i.n:  C,  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  4, 
ch.  30. — Plutarch.  Lysander. — Xenophon,  Hellen- 
ica  (tr.  by  Dakyns),  bk.  i,  ch.  5-7,  bk.  2,  cli.  1. — 
E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  $. — G. 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  64. 

B.C.  404. — End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. — 
Fall  of  Athens.     See  Athens:  B.C.  404. 

B.C.  404-403. — Year  of  anarchy  at  Athens. — 
Reign  of  the  Thirty.    See  .Athens:  B.C.  404-403. 

B.C.  404-359. — Greek  government. — Types  in 
Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes. — ''These  are  the  great 
factors  always  present  in  the  period  from  404  to 
35Q — the  growth  of  the  nations  in  population  and 
wealth,  the  decline  of  Greece  in  both,  and  the 
heightened  impossibility  of  concerted  Greek  action. 
The  promised  goal  of  autonomy  for  every  town 
was  by  now  an  absurdity;  it  was  still  talked  of,  it 
was  put  into  practice,  but  never  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  weaken  a  rival  power.  The  real 
guiding  principles  of  the  age  are  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.  Three  types  of  government  with  more 
than  a  small  local  outlook  are  to  be  recognized. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  Empire  or  Hegemony  of  a 
Greek  city-state.  Sparta  took  it  over  from  Athens 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  managed  it  very  badly 
— with  an  amount  of  oppression  and  exasperation 
for  everybody  that  soon  made  enemies  of  all  her 
allies.  Athens  tried  to  revive  the  glories  of  her  old 
Confederacy  with  some  accommodation  to  the 
newer  ideas  of  the  period.  And  then  Thebes  broke 
for  ever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  introduced  fresh 
elements  of  confusion  ever\'vvhere.  One  aspect  of 
the  work  of  Thebes  comes  pleasantly  to  the  modern 
student.  Whatever  her  motive — and  it  was  frankly 
the  crippling  of  Sparta — she  gave  freedom  to  two 
oppressed  nationalities  of  the  Peloponnese,  the 
Arcadians,  and  the  Messenians.  These  liberated 
races  give  us  two  striking  examples  of  another  type 
of  government,  which  was  now  beginning  to  be 
tried  in  a  quiet  way  in  a  good  many  corners  of 
Greece,  and  which  had  a  great  future — Federal- 
ism."— F.  R.  Glover,  From  Pericles  to  Philip,  pp. 
367-36S. — "The  Federal  Constitution  [of  the  Arca- 
dian League]  was  modelled  on  the  ordinary  type 
of  democratic  constitutions.  There  was  an  Assem- 
bly, which  met  at  stated  periods  to  consider  all 
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important  questions.  Every  citizen  of  tlie  federal 
communities  was  a  member  of  this  Assembly,  of 
which  the  official  title  was  the  Ten  Thousand.'  The 
name  indicates  an  approximate,  not  an  exact,  num- 
ber, like  the  Five  Thousand  in  the  constitution  of 
Theramenes  at  Athens.  We  have  no  information 
as  to  the  working  of  this  body,  but  from  the 
analogy  of  other  ancient  federations  it  is  probable 
that  the  votes  were  taken  by  cities,  the  vote  of 
each  city  being  determined  by  the  majority  of  the 
votes  of  those  of  its  citizens  who  were  present. 
The  Ten  Thousand  made  war  and  peace,  concluded 
alliances,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  offenders  against 
the  League.  There  was  also  a  Council,  composed 
of  fifty  members  from  the  various  cities,  and  this 
body  had  doubtless  the  usual  executive  and  delib- 
erative functions  which  belonged  to  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  a  Council.  .  .  .  Mcssene,  like  Megalopo- 
lis, was  founded  by  'synoecizing'  the  districts  round 
about.  But  its  political  position  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Megalopolis.  Messene  was  not  a 
federal  capital;  it  was  the  Messenian  state — a  city 
with  the  whole  country  for  its  territory.  .  .  .  The  re- 
lation of  Messene  to  Messenia  was  that  of  .Athens 
to  Attica,  not  that  of  Megalopolis  to  Arcadia." — J. 
B.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  pp.  600-605. — "But 
so  far  the  federal  governments  of  Greece  were 
weak,  and  the  system  had  a  rival  in  a  new  variety 
of  monarchy  [Macedonia  under  Philip.].  .  .  . 
The  problem  was  one  of  leadership.  The  city- 
state  failed  to  retain  the  hegemony  of  the  Greek 
world;  the  federal  league  hardly  attempted  it; 
and  before  Philip  princely  government  had  hot 
so  wide  an  outlook.  But  whatever  the  power 
was  to  be  that  should  unite  the  world,  certain 
qualifications,  it  was  growingly  clear,  were  neces- 
sary. First  of  all,  the  dominant  power  must  have 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  tools  of  war.  .  .  .  But  as 
important  as  wealth  for  the  hegemony  of  the 
Greek  world  was  some  clear,  strong,  and  wide 
outlook  in  the  ruler,  whether  demos,  or  council, 
or  'prince.  Whoever  was  to  rule  must  have 
enough  political  intelligence  and  insight  to  realize 
the  unity  of  the  world  and  the  other  new  elements 
in  the  situation  before  him.  Most  men  are  limited 
in  outlook  and  intelligence;  the  Greeks  were  be- 
coming very  limited.  .  .  .  The  Greek's  local  at- 
tachments stood  in  the  way  of  his  sympathies  and 
his  power  of  grasping  a  world-situation.  In  the 
third  place,  the  future  ruler  must  be  able  to 
secure  that  mankind  should  not  recede  in  culture 
and  civilization.  He  must  have  an  intelligent  feel- 
ing for  the  great  achievements  of  Greek  '  genius. 
Pericles  was  right;  Athens  had  been,  and  was, 
an  education  of  mankind,  and  he  who  was  to 
rule  and  guide  mankind  must  be  trustee  for  this 
splendid  heritage.  Such  a  task  meant  some  depth 
of  nature,  a  capacity  not  quickly  found  in  Spartan, 
Theban,  or  Roman.  The  fourth  qualification  for 
the  new  ruler — perhaps  the  hardest  to  find — was 
some  power  of  enlisting  the  ruled,  of  winning  at 
least  their  consent  if  not  their  co-operation." — F. 
R.  Glover,  From  Pericles  to  Philip,  pp.  368-36g. 

B.C.  401-400. — Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks.  See  Per- 
sia:   B.C.   401-400. 

B.C.  4th  century. — General  conditions. — Spar- 
tan rule.  —  Revival  of  Athens.  —  "The  opening 
events  of  the  fourth  century  proved  that  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  which  was  to  accomplish  so 
much  for  the  peace  of  Hellas,  had  actually  set- 
tled nothing.  Sparta  feared  too  much  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Thebes  as  well  as  the  condemnation 
of  all  Hellenes  to  allow  Athens  to  be  destroyed. 
.Athens  was  crippled  but  not  beyond  repair.  Ere 
long,   with  Persian   help,  she   rose   afresh,   became 


once  more  a  rival  of  Sparta,  and  even  hoped  for 
a  renewal  of  her  former  greatness  and  empire. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  and 
there  was  no  further  hope  of  establishing  an 
oligarchy  in  Athens.  She  remained  a  democracy 
and  the  rallying  point  for  all  democratic  cities 
and  for  all  democratic  parties  in  cities  against 
oligarchic  Sparta.  No  real  attempt  had  been  made 
to  lessen  the  differences  which  held  them  apart. 
Nor  had  their  hatred  and  distrust  of  each  other 
grown  any  the  less.  To  complicate  matters  a  new 
power  had  arisen.  Thebes  had  grown  strong  on 
the  misfortunes  of  Athens.  Her  population  had 
been  increased  by  refugees,  her '  wealth  had  been 
magnified  greatly  by  plunder  and  her  control  over 
the  Boeotian  League  had  been  strengthened.  On 
the  outside  stood  the  Persian  king  and  his  satraps. 
They  were  interested  in  keeping  any  Hellenic 
power  from  becoming  too  strong  and  in  regaining 
control  over  the  Asiatic  cities.  Once  this  were 
accomplished,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Per- 
sian trade  to  have  peace  in  the  ^gean.  The 
wealth  of  the  Persian  Empire,  for  which  both  sides 
among  the  warring  Hellenes  bargained,  gave  it  a 
dominating  influence  in  Hellenic  affairs.  The  gift 
of  freedom  to  Hellas  by  the  Spartans  proved  to  be 
a  delusion.  The  small  states  had  but  exchanged 
masters.  Spartan  military  hegemony  interposed 
its  iron  hand  in  place  of  .Athenian  control.  Ly- 
sander,  anxious  to  secure  power  and  glory  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  Sparta,  saw  to  it  that 
Spartan  influence  was  established  among  the  for- 
mer allies  of  Athens.  The  democratic  leaders  who 
were  favorable  to  .Athens  were  driven  out  and 
boards  of  ten  men  were  put  into  control  of  the 
states.  With  such  bodies  Sparta  knew  how  to 
deal.  To  keep  them  in  power  Lacedaemonian  gar- 
risons under  harmosts  were  placed  in  the  cities. 
The  result  was  'plunder,  oppression  and  murder.' 
Spartan  power  was  based  on  military  force,  and 
therefore  required  military  force  to  maintain  it. 
It  would  endure  only  so  long  as  Sparta  was  su- 
preme on  land  and  sea.  Meanwhile  her  enemies 
were  increasing.  Everywhere  the  exiles  were  plan- 
ning revenge  and  the  populace  was  becoming 
restive.  With  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Ly- 
sander  the  decarchies  fell,  but  the  hatred  and 
fear  of  Sparta  did  not  decrease.  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  who  had  borne  their  share  of  the  war 
against  Athens,  felt  that  they  had  been  deprived  of 
their  share  of  -the  rtwards.  Spartan  ambition 
frightened  them  and  they  refused  to  follow 
Sparta's  lead.  ...  To  the  north  a  group  of  states 
were  offering  a  new  solution  to  the  problem  of 
peace  and  unity.  Olynthus  in  the  Chalcidice  had 
become  the  center  of  a  federal  union.  Citizens 
in  each  state  of  the  league  were  given  full  rights 
of  citizenship  in  every  other  state  and  thus  were 
held  together  by  a  common  interest.  Even  those 
who  had  been  forced  into  the  organization  soon 
lost  their  local  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  Its  growing  power  was  regarded  as  a 
menace  by  its  neighbors  and  by  the  Spartans. 
Federalism  had  no  place  in  a  world  ruled  by 
Sparta.  When  the  Olynthian  union  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  short  war.  Spartan  power  had 
reached  its  climax.  Agesilaus  had  attained  the 
goal  of  his  desires.  The  man  who  led  his  city  to 
these  achievements  was  Agesilaus,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Lacedsmonian  spirit,  patriotic,  am- 
bitious and  efficient,  but  with  stunted  ideals,  un- 
progre.ssive  alike  in  military  art,  in  statesmanship 
and  in  humanism — a  man  who  tested  the  right 
or  wrong  of  every  action  by  the  sole  advantage 
of  Sparta,  whose  vision,  limited  to  brute  power, 
took  no  account  of  the  moral  forces  roused  through 
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Hellas  Dy  nis  policy  of  blood  and  iron.  The 
armed  forces  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  supported  by 
these  moral  forces  of  disappointment  and  indigna- 
tion, were  preparing  to  crush  the  power  of  Sparta, 
to  punish  her  for  her  breach  of  the  peace  and  to 
compel  her  to  allow  the  Hellenes  to  live  in  peace, 
free  and  secure,  .■\then5  had  been  busy  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  .'\lliances  with 
Chios,  Byzantium  and  Chalcis  were  secured,  and 
in  377  the  second  .Athenian  Confederacy  .  was 
launched,  with  the  support  of  the  maritime  states. 
In  this  -Athens  had  been  careful  to  keep  the  peace. 
No  one  was  forced  to  come  in;  each  treaty  pro- 
vided for  local  freedom  and  autonomy.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  allies  met  free  from  Athenian  inter- 
ference and  only  required  .Athenian  sanction  for 
action.  No  tribute  was  collected,  but  ships  and 
money  were  to  be  contributed  when  needed.  The 
purpose  of  the  league  was  defence  against  Sparta." 
— W.  E.  Caldwell,  Hellenic  conceptions  of  peace, 
pp.  108-109,  113-114. — See  also  below;  B.C.  399- 
3S7;  B.C.  3SS-3S3;  B.C.  383-379;  B.C.  379-371- 
B.C.  4th  century. — Econpmic  conditions. — 
Public  expenditures.  —  Industry.  —  Mining.  — 
Trade. — Labor.— ".An  advanced  Greek  democracy 
was  an  expensive  form  of  government.  The  State 
spent  annually  vast  sums  on  the  sacrifices,  public 
feasts  and  processions,  dramatic,  musical,  and  gym- 
nastic competitions,  chariot  and  horse  races,  which 
gratified  the  people  at  the  great  festivals.  The  dis- 
tributions of  money  common  on  these  occasions 
were  especially  wasteful  and  demoralizing.  .  .  . 
Under  the  .Athenian  democracy  the  reasonable  prin- 
ciple that  servants  of  the  State  should  be  paid 
issued  in  the  practice  of  taking  into  the  service  of 
the  State  as  many  citizens  as  possible.  Magistrates 
were  unnecessarily  numerous,  and  the  majority 
seem  to  have  drawn  salaries.  The  Prytaneis  of  the 
Council  received  i  Dr.  [a  drachma  was  equivalent 
to  eighteen  cents]  a  day,  an  ordinary  Councillor 
5  obols  [one  obol  was  equivalent  to  three  cents] 
for  each  meeting.  A  court  of  judges  never  con- 
tained less  than  201  members,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived 3  obols.  In  the  fourth  century  the  citizens 
were  even  paid  for  attending  the  Assembly;  this 
fee  was  at  first  only  i  obol  but  rose  to  3  obols 
before  390  B.C.,  and  finally  in  Aristotle's  time  was 
I  dr.  for  an  ordinary  meeting  and  9  obols  for  that 
specially  important  assembly  in  each  Prytany 
which  was  called.  .  .  .  Further,  among  ordinary 
expenses  of  administration  we  have  to  reckon  the 
wages  of  many  subordinate  functionaries  not  ac- 
counted magistrates,  such  as  clerks,  under-clerks, 
heralds,  assessors,  etc.,  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic slaves,  and  in  particular  of  the  police  force  of 
Scythian  archers,  the  allowance  of  2  obols  a  day 
granted  to  citizens  possessing  less  than  300  dr.  who 
were  crippled  and  unable  to  w'ork,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  citizens  killed  in  war.  Even  in 
peace  the  naval  and  military  organisation  involved 
considerable  outlay.  All  Athenians  spent  their  iqth 
and  2oth  years  in  a  course  of  military  training  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  cavalry,  1000  in 
number,  cost  in  Xenophon's  time  40  t.  [a  talent 
was  equivalent  to  $ioSo]  a  year.  Some  ships 
were  always  in  commission  and  new  ships  were 
built  every  year.  The  fortifications,  arsenals,  and 
docks  needed  repairs,  and  war  materials  had  to  be 
kept  ready  both  for  fleet  and  army.  But  for  a 
long  and  obstinate  war  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes 
was  utterly  unprepared.  The  democracy  had  left 
itself  no  resources  but  voluntary  contributions  and 
the  property  tax,  and  these  proved  burdens  too 
heavy  for  the  patriotism,  and  indeed  for  the  means, 
of  the  majority  of  .Athenians.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions   financial    administration    centred    in    the 


Council,  which  checked  and  super\'ised  all  financial 
officers  and  all  magistrates  handling  public  money, 
and  kept  the  .Assembly  informed  about  the  public 
resources.  The  letting  of  contracts  and  the  sale  of 
taxes,  confiscated  property,  etc.  were  delegated  to 
ten  magistrates  called  The  Vendors.'  and  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  which  in  the 
case  of  taxes  decided  between  the  bidders  by  a  show 
of  hands,  and  had  power  to  imprison  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  sureties  if  the  specified  instalments 
were  not  punctually  paid.  Lists  of  the  sums  due 
in  each  Prytany  were  kept  by  a  slave  in  the  service 
of  the  Council,  and  the  payments  were  made  in  the 
Council  Chamber  to  the  ten  Receivers-General. 
These  officials  at  once  distributed  what  they  re- 
ceived among  the  various  departments,  and  on  the 
next  day  submitted  to  the  Council  their  scheme  of 
allotment.  The  details  of  the  distribution  were 
fixed  by  laws  and  did  not  depend  on  an  annual 
budget  based  on  the  forecasts  of  experts.  .  .  .  The 
distribution  of  revenue,  being  established  by  law, 
could  only  be  changed  by  law,  not  by  a  simple 
decree  of  the  people,  but  the  Assembly  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  its  will;  it  could  order  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Nomothetae  under  penalties  to  submit 
a  prescribed  motion  at  their  first  session,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  such  motions  were  often  rejected. 
Whether  in  times  of  peace  the  Assembly  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  draw  upon  special  funds  for 
purposes  which  the  law  establishing  them  did  not 
specify  may  be  open  to  debate,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  decree  ordering  a  payment  could  not 
be  resisted  by  any  treasurer.  Athenian  statesmen 
invented  elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  embezzle- 
ment on  the  part  of  magistrates;  they  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  a  method  of  preventing 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  people." 
— L.  Whibley,  Companion  to  Greek  studies,  pp. 
409-411. 

"One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  .Athenian  states- 
man was  to  provide  for  an  adequate  supply  of  im- 
ported grain,  seeing  that  the  country  produced 
scarcely  half  the  amount  needed  for  consumption. 
Two-thirds  of  every  cargo  brought  to  Peiraeus  had 
to  be  sold  in  the  country ;  the  rest  might  be  carried 
farther.  State  regulations  were  established  to  pre- 
vent cornering  the  market  and  unreasonable  profits 
of  dealers.  Among  the  regulations  was  one  which 
forbade  a  profit  of  more  than  an  obol  to  the 
basket,  phormos,  holding  about  a  medimnus,  i.e., 
a  bushel  and  a  half.  It  was  ordered  further  that 
no  one  should  buy  more  than  fifty  phormi  at  a 
time.  To  enforce  these  regulations  a  board  of 
Grain  Inspectors  .  .  .  was  instituted.  Death  was 
the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  these  laws." — G. 
W.  Botsford  and  E.  G.  Sihier,  Hellenic  civUiea- 
tion,  p.  426. — "Wine  and  oil  were  important  arti- 
cles of  export.  The  vine  was  probably  a  Phoe- 
nician introduction,  and  found  a  home  in  many 
of  the  islands,  in  Sicyon,  Chalcidice,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Magna  Graccia.  .  .  .  The  producers  or  whole- 
sale merchants  sold  by  sample  to  retail  dealers  in 
the  markets:  for  the  purposes  of  carriage  pitched 
skins  were  used.  The  olive,  which  is  heard  of  in 
Greece  at  the  end  of  the  Homeric  Age,  early  be- 
came associated  with  .Attica,  where  it  was  estab- 
lished at  least  as  soon  as  700  B.C.;  it  was  also 
cultivated  at  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Massilia,  Clazomenae, 
and  Sinope." — L.  Whibley,  Companion  to  Greek 
studies,  p.  429. — "Within  its  [the  land  of  Greece] 
folds  lies  embedded  by  nature  an  unstinted  store  of 
marble,  out  of  which  are  chiselled  temples  and 
altars  of  rarest  beauty  and  the  most  comely  images 
of  worship  for  the  gods.  This  marble,  moreover, 
is  an  object  of  desire  to  many  foreigners,  Hellenes 
and   barbarians  aUke.     Then   there  is  land  which: 
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although  it  yields  no  fruit  to  the  sower,  needs  only 
to  be  mined  in  order  to  feed  many  times  more 
mouths  than  it  could  as  corn-land.  Doubtless  we 
owe  it  to  a  divine  dispensation  that  our  land  is 
veined  with  silver." — G.  W.  Botsford  and  E.  G. 
Sihler,  Hellenic  civilization,  p.  431. — "Greek  mining 
owes  its  introduction  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
probably  copied  Egyptian  methods:  these  were 
often  irrational,  from  an  ignorance  of  geology.  The 
exacting  labour  of  the  mines  was  carried  on  by 
gangs  of  slaves,  1  y  whom  the  ore  was  extracted 
from  the  richest  veins:  from  the  pit's  mouth  gal- 
leries were  hewn  out,  pillars  being  left  for  support. 
Hard  by  outside  were  furnaces  and  workshops, 
where  the  processes  of  crushing,  washing,  sifting  and 
smelting  were  carried  out,  until  the  metal  was  freed 
of  slag.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  .'Vgatharchides  have 
given  vivid  pictures  of  gold-mining  in  their  own 
times ;  and  the  other  metals  seem  to  have  been  sim- 
ilarly worked.  Besides  the  simple  metals  various 
alloys  were  commonly  used:  of  gold;  ...  of  silver; 
...  of  copper ;  .  .  .  while  from  iron  a  kind  of  steel 
.  .  .  was  made  by  tempering  the  red-hot  metal  in 
water.  Of  the  numerous  metal-working  centres 
Corinth  attained  a  special  pre-eminence  by  excel- 
lent workmanship ;  the  evidence  of  terminology 
shows  us  to  what  an  extent  this  industr>'  was  elab- 
orated and  subdivided.  Gold  was  principally  used 
for  jewellery ;  silver  for  the  vessels  of  the  table ; 
bronze  or  copper  for  larger  vessels,  or  works  of 
art;  and  iron  for  general  purposes.  Wholesale  trade 
was  developed  comparatively  later  among  the 
Greeks,  but  the  progress  of  commerce  and  the  ver- 
chct  of  society  rapidly  differentiated  it  from  the 
retail  business  conducted  by  producers  and  petty 
tradesmen  just  as  wholesale  manufactories  were 
distinguished  from  the  workshops  of  single  crafts- 
men. Wholesale  traders  frequently  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  commodity,  but  shipped  various 
cargoes  for  colonial  ports:  they  would  often  accom- 
pany their  goods  in  person,  unless  they  had  some 
authorised  traveller,  or  agent  abroad.  At  most 
large  ports  a  spacious  hall  was  provided  at  public 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  samples,  while 
commission-agents  and  interpreters  facilitated  the 
relations  of  seller  and  buyer.  It  was  customary  to 
purchase  a  return-cargo  with  the  proceeds  of  sale, 
as  foreign  moneys  might  involve  a  loss  on  exchange 
at  home:  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  coinage  of  .Athens  was  accepted  everywhere. 
At  the  ports  of  call  on  the  voyage  merchants 
usually  contrived  to  ascertain  where  the  prices 
were  best,  and  sometimes  they  resorted  to  ques- 
tionable artifices  in  order  to  rig  the  markets.  The 
centre  of  trade  in  each  city  was  the  market-place 
where  most  of  the  retail  establishments  were  to  be 
found,  though  shops  were  scattered  over  the  rest 
of  the  city  as  well.  At  .Athens,  which  city  we  may 
take  as  a  type,  business  was  carried  on  in  perma- 
nent bazaars  and  colo.mades  under  the  wicker  roofs 
of  temporary  booths  or  under  umbrellas.  Here  the 
various  trades  and  crafts  were  grouped,  so  that  the 
separate  corners  came  to  be  called  after  the  arti- 
cles sold — fish,  meal,  wine,  pots,  or  slaves.  Special 
importance  attached  to  the  monthly  market,  at 
which  slaves  were  generally  sold.  .  .  .  [There] 
were  occasional  fairs  and  the  great  religious  and 
athletic  festivals  incidentally  furthered  commercial 
transactions  on  a  large  scale.  Although  there  seem 
to  have  been  no  proper  guilds  or  corporations  of 
workmen  until  the  Roman  supremacy,  there  were 
instances  of  association,  whether  local,  such  as 
the  settlement  of  similar  workmen  in  distinct  quar- 
ters, ...  or  commercial,  such  as  the  frequent  com- 
bination of  kindred  trades,  tanners  and  shoemak- 
ers,  fullers   and    tailors,    innkeepers   and    vintners. 


Except  in  certain  cases  (the  heralds,  cooks,  and 
flute-players  at  Sparta)  there  was  no  obligation  on 
the  son  to  take  up  his  father's  trade  or  craft, 
though  this  would  naturally  be  a  frequent  occur- 
rence. Certain  terms  of  apprenticeship  obtained, 
for  which  a  definite  fee  was  paid  to  a  master  of 
the  craft.  The  cheapness  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
existence  of  slave-labour  combined  to  reduce  the 
wages  obtainable  by  free  labourers.  Some  diffi- 
culty is  involved  in  the  study  of  this  question,  as 
it  is  often  uncertain  whether  the  wages  recorded 
in  inscriptions  and  elsewhere  include  rations  or  not. 
The  unskilled  labour  of  porters,  scavengers,  farm- 
hands, was  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  obols  daily: 
the  better  class  of  workman  received  about  2 
drachmae  3  obols,  the  lower  class  i  drachma  3 
obols  (to  include  rations  in  both  cases),  and  even 
an  architect  earned  sometimes  no  more  than  i 
drachma  a  day,  an  instance  of  the  confusion  of 
artist  and  artisan.  The  prejudice  against  trades 
and  handicrafts  was  most  pronounced  in  Sparta: 
elsewhere,  though  the  political  disabilities  might  be 
reduced  or  removed,  the  soci.J  stigma  was  scarcely 
diminished — indeed,  even  the  fullest  development 
of  democracy  at  .Athens  did  but  stereotype  the  con- 
ventional horror  of  hard  work,  and  proclaimed 
leisure,  and  not  labour,  to  be  the  citizen's  privilege. 
The  philosophers  took  the  same  view,  branding  as 
mean  .  .  .  and  unworthy  of  citizens  the  necessary, 
il  humble,  occupations  on  which  society  rests,  and 
discountenancing  the  principle  of  loans.  Intellectual 
labour  was  hardly  considered  at  all  on  its  merits, 
and  the  artist  often  suffered  with  the  artisan;  the 
marvel  is  that,  amid  all  this  depreciation,  me- 
chanical skill  and  artistic  taste  should  have  attained 
so  high  a  standard  of  excellence.  The  capitalist 
was  generally  exempt  from  adverse  criticism,  but 
usury  met  with  special  disfavour:  doubtless  there 
was  some  justification  for  this  in  the  unscrupulous 
methods  and  exorbitant  percentages  to  which 
lenders  sometimes  had  recourse,  and  often  the  nat- 
ural animosity  between  citizens  and  aliens  was  the 
real  cause;  but  the  truth  remains  that  even  the 
best-intentioned  Greeks  had  no  conception  of  the 
real  significance  of  money  and  capital,  and  in  their 
short-sighted  superiority  discouraged  a  free  circula- 
tion, thus  deliberately  courting  economic  ruin." — 
L.  Whibley,  Companion  to  Greek  studies,  pp.  430- 
432,  436-437- 

Also  ix:  J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  v.  3,  ch. 
13. — P.  A.  Gardner,  History  of  ancient  coinage. — 
C.  B.  Gulick,  Life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

B.C.  399-387. — Spartan  war  with  Persia. — 
Greek  confederacy  against  Sparta. — Corinthian 
War. — Peace  of  Antalcidas. — The  successful  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand  from  Cunaxa,  through 
the  length  of  the  Persian  dominions  (401-400 
B  C),  and  the  account  W'hich  they  brought  of  the 
essential  hollowness  of  the  power  of  the  great  king, 
produced  an  important  change  among  the  Greeks 
in  their  estimate  of  the  Persian  monarchy  as  an 
enemy  to  be  feared.  Sparta  became  ashamed  of 
having  abandoned  the  Greek  cities  of  .Asia  Minor 
to  their  old  oppressors,  as  she  did  after  breaking 
the  strength  of  their  protector,  .Athens,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  W'ar.  When,  therefore,  the  Persians 
began  to  lay  siege  to  the  coast  cities  w'hich  resisted 
them,  Sparta  found  spirit  enough  to  interfere  (3Qg 
B.C.)  and  sent  over  a  small  army,  into  which  the 
surviving  Cyreans  were  also  enlisted.  The  only 
immediate  result  was  a  truce  with  the  Persian  sat- 
rap. But,  meantime,  the  .Athenian  general  Conon 
—  he  who  escaped  with  a  few  triremes  from  -■Egos- 
potami  and  fled  to  Cyprus — had  there  established 
relations  with  the  Persian  court  at  Susa  and  bad 
acquired  a  great  influence,  which  he  used  to  bring 
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about  the  creation  of  a  powerful  Persian  arma- 
ment against  Sparta,  himself  in  command.  The 
news  of  this  armament,  reaching  Sparta,  provoked 
the  latter  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Asia  Minor.  King  Agesilaus  took  the  field 
in  Ionia  with  a  strong  army  and  conducted  two 
brilliant  campaigns  (306-395  B.  C.)  pointing  the 
way,  as  it  were,  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander  a 
couple  of  generations  later.  The  most  important 
victory  won  was  on  the  Pactolus,  not  far  from 
Sardis.  But.  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  Agesi- 
laus was  called  home  by  troubles  which  arose  in 
Greece.  Sparta,  by  her  arrogance  and  oppressive 
pohcy,  had  already  alienated  all  the  Greek  states 
which  helped  her  to  break  down  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Persian  agents,  with  money, 
had  assisted  her  enemies  to  organize  a  league 
against  her.  Thebes  and  Athens,  first,  then  Argos 
and  Corinth,  with  several  of  the  lesser  states,  be- 
came confederated  in  an  agreement  to  overthrow 
her  domination.  In  an  attempt  to  crush  Thebes, 
the  Spartans  were  badly  beaten  at  Haliartus  (395 
B.C.),  where  their  famous  Lysander,  conqueror  of 
Athens,  was  killed.  Their  power  in  central  and 
northern  Greece  was  virtually  annihilated,  and  then 
followed  a  struggle  with  their  leagued  enemies  for 
the  control  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  whence  came 
the  name  of  the  Corinthian  War,  It  was  this  sit- 
uation of  things  at  home  which  called  back  King 
Agesilaus  from  his  campaigns  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  Hellespont  on  his  return, 
in  July  304  B.  C,  before  all  his  work  in  Asia  was 
undone  by  an  overwhelming  naval  victory  achieved 
at  Cnidus  by  the  Athenian  Conon,  commanding  the 
Persian-Phoenician  fleet.  With  his  veteran  army, 
including  the  old  Cyreans,  now  returning  home 
after  seven  years  of  incredible  adventures  and  hard- 
ships, he  made  his  way  through  all  enemies  into 
Birotia  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  league  at 
Coronea,  in  which  he  so  far  gained  a  victory  that 
he  held  the  field,  although  the  fruits  of  it  were 
doubtful.  The  Spartans  on  the  isthmus  had  also 
just  gained  a  considerable  success  near  Corinth,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nemea.  On  the  whole,  the  results 
of  the  war  were  in  their  favor,  until  Conon  and 
the  Persian  satrap,  Pharnabazus,  came  over  with 
the  victorious  fleet  from  Cnidus  and  lent  its  aid 
to  the  league.  The  most  important  proceeding  of 
Conon  was  to  rebuild  (303  B.C.),  with  the  help 
of  his  Persian  friends,  the  long  walls  of  ."Mhens, 
which  the  Peloponnesians  had  required  to  be 
thrown  down  eleven  years  before.  By  this  means 
he  restored  to  .\thens  her  independence  and  secured 
for  her  a  new  career  of  commercial  prosperity. 
During  six  years  more  the  war  was  tediously  pro- 
longed, without  important  or  decisive  events,  while 
Sparta  intrigued  to  detach  the  Persian  king  from 
his  .'\thenian  allies  and  the  latter  intrigued  to  retain 
his  friendship.  In  the  end,  all  parties  were  ex- 
hausted— Sparta,  perhaps,  least  so — and  accepted 
a  shameful  peace  which  was  practically  dictated  by 
the  Persian  and  had  the  form  of  an  edict  or  man- 
date from  Susa,  in  the  following  terms:  "The  king, 
Artaxerxes,  deems  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia, 
with  the  islands  of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus,  should 
belong  to  himself;  the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  cities  he 
thinks  it  just  to  leave  independent,  both  small  and 
great,  with  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  which  three  are  to  belong  to  Athens  as  of 
yore.  Should  any  of  the  parties  concerned  not 
accept  this  peace,  I,  .Artaxerxes,  will  war  against 
him  or  them  with  those  who  share  my  views. 
This  will  I  do  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  ships  and 
with  money."  By  this,  called  the  Peace  of  An- 
talcidas  (387  B.C.)  from  the  Lacedaemonian  who 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  the  Ionian 


Greeks  were  once  more  abandoned  to  the  Persian 
king  and  his  satraps,  while  Sparta,  which  assumed 
to  be  the  administrator  and  executor  of  the  treaty, 
was  confirmed  in  her  supremacy  over  the  other 
Grecian  states. — Xenophon,  Hellenica  (tr.  by 
Dakyns),   v.   2,   bk.  3-5. 

Also  in:  C.  Sankey,  Spartan  and  Tlieban  su- 
premacies, ch.  7-9. — W.  Mitford,  History  of  Greece, 
V.  4,  ck.  24-25. — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  great  mon- 
archies, V.  3:  Persia,  cli.  7. 

B.C.  385-383. — Further  aggressions  of  Sparta. 
— Destruction  of  Mantineia. — Seizure  of  Thebes. 
— "On  the  strength  of  this  understanding  with 
Persia,  and  a  similar  understanding  with  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  Dionysius,  the  Spartans  began  again  to  act 
in  a  high-handed  fashio...  The  city  of  Mantineia, 
in  Arcadia,  had  at  times  given  them  trouble.  They 
now  razed  it  and  dispersed  the  population  into  the 
five  country  villages  of  which  it  had  originally 
been  formed — an  act  worthy  of  Darius  or  Xerxes. 
Three  years  later  {382)  Lacedaemonian  troops  on 
their  way  towards  Macedonia  (where  a  confedera- 
tion was  beginning  to  cause  Sparta  suspicions) 
seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes — a  violation  of  peace 
and  an  act  of  tyrannical  insolence  denounced  by 
all  right-minded  men  in  Hellas,  such  as  the  ven- 
erable orator  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  and  regarded 
sorrowfully  by  Xenophon,  the  lover  of  Sparta,  as 
the  fatal  deed  that  brought  down  heaven's  just 
retribution.  This  retribution  came  surely  but 
somewhat  slowly.  The  Cadmeian  citadel  was  re- 
captured by  Pelopidas  with  a  band  of  Theban 
exiles,  disguised  as  women,  and  under  the  new 
tactics  and  the  discipline  of  his  friend,  the  great 
Theban  general  Epameinondas,  the  military  power 
of  Thebes  rapidly  grew  till  she  became  the  head 
of  a  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  as  the  rival  of 
Sparta  won  the  alliance  even  of  Athens,  her  heredi- 
tary enemy." — H.  B.  Cotterill,  Ancient  Greece,  pp. 
3Q3-394. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  History  oj  Greece,  v.  5, 
cb.  37. 

B.C.  383-379.— Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  by  Sparta. — .■Vmong  the  Greek  cities 
which  were  founded  at  an  early  day  in  that  penin- 
sula of  Macedonia  called  Chalcidice,  from  Chalcis, 
in  Euboea,  which  colonized  the  greater  number  of 
them,  Olynthus  became  the  most  important.  It 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  on  one  hand,  and  against  Athens, 
when  Athens  ruled  the  .Egean  and  its  coasts,  on  the 
other.  As  it  grew  in  power,  it  took  under  its  pro- 
tection the  lesser  towns  of  the  peninsula  and  ad- 
jacent Macedonia,  and  formed  a  confederacy  among 
them,  which  gradually  extended  to  the  larger  cities 
and  acquired  a  formidable  character.  But  two  of 
the  Chalcidian  cities  watched  this  growth  of  Olyn- 
thus with  jealousy  and  refused  to  be  confederated 
with  her.  More  than  that,  they  joined  the  Mace- 
donians in  sending  an  embassy  (383  B.C.)  to 
Sparta,  then  all-powerful  in  Greece,  after  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  and  invoked  her  intervention  to 
suppress  the  rising  Olynthian  confederacy.  The 
response  of  Sparta  was  prompt,  and  although  the 
Olynthians  defended  themselves  with  valor,  inflict- 
ing one  severe  defeat  upon  the  Lacedaemonian 
allies,  they  were  forced  at  last  (379  B.C.)  to  sub- 
mit and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved.  "By  the 
peace  of  .Antalkidas,  Sparta  had  surrendered  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  by  crushing  the  Olyn- 
thian confederacy,  she  virtually  surrendered  the 
Thracian  Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  princes.  .  .  . 
She  gave  the  victory  to  Amyntas  [king  of  Mace- 
donia], and  prepared  the  indispensable  basis  upon 
which  his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose,  to  reduce  not 
only    Olynthus,    but  ...  the    major    part    of   the 
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Grecian  world,  to  one  common  level  of  subjection." 
— G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  9,  pt.  2,  ch.  76. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  federal 
government,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

B.C.  379-371.— Liberation  of  Thebes  and  her 
rise  to  supremacy. — Humbling  of  Sparta. — For 
three  years  after  the  betrayal  of  the  .\cropoli5,  or 
Cadmea,  of  Thebes  to  the  Spartans,  the  city 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchical 
party  of  Leontiades,  whom  the  Spartans  supported. 
Several  hundreds  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
democratic  and  patriotic  parly  found  a  refuge  at 
Athens,  and  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  was  effected 
at  last,  about  December,  '379  B.  C,  by  a  daring 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  e.xiles. 
Their  plans  were  concerted  with  friends  at  Thebes, 
especially  with  one  Phyllidas,  who  had  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  party  in  power,  being  secretary 
to  the  polemarchs.  The  leader  of  the  undertaking 
was  Melon.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  oppression  was 
totally  crushed  and  its  prominent  members  put  to 
death.  The  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Cadmea  ca- 
pitulated and  was  suffered  to  march  out  without 
molestation.  The  government  of  Thebes  was  reor- 
ganized on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  with  a  view- 
to  restoring  the  Boeotian  League,  in  a  perfected 
state,  with  Thebes  for  its  head  (see  Thebes:  B.C. 
378).  In  the  war  with  Sparta  which  followed, 
Athens  was  soon  involved,  and  the  Spartans  were 
driven  from  all  their  footholds  in  the  Bceotian 
towns.  Then  .Athens  and  Thebes  quarreled  afresh, 
and  the  Spartans,  to  take  advantage  of  the  isola- 
tion of  the  latter,  invaded  her  territory  once  more. 
But  Thebes,  under  the  training  of  her  great  states- 
man and  soldier,  Epaminondas,  had  become  strong 
enough  to  face  her  Lacedaemonian  enemy  without 
help,  and  in  the  momentous  battle  of  Leuctra, 
fought  July  6,  371  B.C.,  on  a  plain  not  far  from 
Plataea,  the  domineering  power  of  Sparta  was 
broken  forever.  "It  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  battles  ever  fought  between  Greeks.  On  this 
day  Thebes  became  an  independent  power  in 
Greece,  and  a  return  of  Spartan  despotism  was 
henceforth  impossible  for  all  times." — E.  Curtius, 
History  of  Greece,  v.  4,  bk.  6,  cli.  i. 

.Also  i.\:  Plutarch,  Pelopidas. — G.  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  77-78. — C.  Sankey,  Spartan 
and  Theban  supremacies,  ch.  lo-ii. — Xenophon, 
Hellenica  (tr.  by  Dakyns),  bk.  s,  ch.  4. 

B.C.  378-357. — New  Athenian  confederacy. — 
Social  war.     See  .\the-\'s:    B.C.  378-357. 

B.C.  371. — Arcadian  union. — Restoration  of 
Mantineia. — Building  of  Megalopolis. — One  of 
the  first  effects  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.  C), 
which  ended  the  domination  of  Sparta  in  Greek 
affaifs,  was  to  emancipate  the  Arcadians  and  to 
work  great  changes  among  them.  Mantineia,  which 
the  Spartans  had  destroyed,  was  rebuilt  the  same 
year.  Then  ''the  chiefs  of  the  parties  opposed  to 
the  Spartan  interest  in  the  principal  .Arcadian  towns 
concerted  a  plan  for  securing  the  indenedence  of 
Arcadia,  and  for  raising  it  to  a  higher  rank  than 
it  had  hitherto  held  in  the  political  system  of 
Greece.  With  a  territory  more  extensive  than  any 
other  region  of  Peloponnesus,  peopled  by  a  hardy 
race,  proud  of  its  ancient  origin  and  immemorial 
possession  of  the  land,  and  of  its  peculiar  religious 
traditions,  .Arcadia — the  Greek  Switzerland — had 
never  possessed  any  weight  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion; the  land  only  served  as  a  thoroughfare  for 
hostile  armies,  and  sent  forth  its  sons  to  recruit  the 
forces  of  foreign  powers.  .  .  .  The  object  was  to 
unite  the  .Arcadian  people  in  one  body,  yet  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  particular 
states;  and  with  this  view  it  was  proposed  to  found 
a  metropolis,  to  institute  a  national  council  which 


should  be  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  for- 
eign affairs,  particularly  with  regard  to  peace  and 
war,  and  to  establish  a  military  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  safety.  .  .  .  Within  a  few 
months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  meeting  of 
Arcadians  from  all  the  principal  towns  was  held 
to  deliberate  on  the  measure;  and  under  its  decree 
a  body  of  colonists,  collected  from  various  quar- 
ters, proceeded  to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  was 
called  Megalepolis,  or  Megalopolis  (the  Great 
City).  The  site  chosen  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Helisson,  a  small  stream  tributary  to  the  Alpheus. 
.  .  .  The  city  was  designed  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  public  buildings  corre- 
sponded to  its  extent;  the  theatre  was  the  most 
spacious  in  Greece.  .  .  .  The  population  was  to  be 
drawn  .  .  .  from  a  great  number  of  the  most  an- 
cient Arcadian  towns.  Pausanias  gives  a  list  of 
forty  which  were  required  to  contribute  to  it.  The 
greater  part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants." — C.  Thirlwall,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  v.  s,  ch.  39. — "The  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm, however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis  had 
first  arisen,  gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city 
never  attained  that  preeminence  or  power  which 
its  founders  contemplated,  and  which  had  caused 
the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for  the 
population  actually  inhabiting  it." — G.  Grote,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  78. 

B  C.  371-362. — Popular  fury  in  Argos. — Arca- 
dian union  and  disunion. — Restoration  of  Man- 
tineia.— Expeditions  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.— His  attempts  against  Sparta. — His 
victory  and  death  at  Mantineia. — "In  many  of 
the  Peloponnesian  cities,  when  the  power  of  Sparta 
seemed .  visibly  on  the  wane,  internal  commotions 
had  arisen,  and  much  blood  had  been  shed  on  both 
sides.  But  now  .Argos  displayed  the  most  fearful 
example  of  popular  fury  recorded  in  Greek  annals, 
red  as  they  are  with  tales  of  civil  bloodshed.  The 
democratic  populace  detected  a  conspiracy  among 
the  oligarchs,  and  thirty  of  the  chief  citizens  were 
at  once  put  to  death.  The  excitement  of  the  peo- 
ple was  inflamed  by  the  harangues  of  demagogues, 
and  the  mob,  arming  itself  with  cudgels,  com- 
menced a  general  massacre.  When  1,200  citizens 
had  fallen,  the  popular  orators  interfered  to  check 
the  atrocities,  but  met  with  the  same  fate;  and, 
sated  at  length  with  bloodshed,  the  multitude 
stayed  the  deadly  work.  But  where  the  pressure  of 
Spartan  interference  had  been  heaviest  and  most 
constant,  there  the  reaction  was  naturally  most 
striking.  The  popular  impulses  which  were  at 
work  in  .Arkadia  [see  above]  found  their  first  out- 
let in  the  rebuilding  of  Mantineia."  But  there  was 
far  from  unanimity  in  the  Arcadian  national  move- 
ment. "In  Tegea  .  .  .  public  opinion  was  divided. 
The  city  had  been  treated  by  Sparta  with  special 
consideration,  and  had  for  centuries  been  her  faith- 
ful ally;  hence  the  oligarchical  government  looked 
with  disfavour  upon  the  project  of  union.  But 
the  democratical  party  was  powerful  and  un.scrupu- 
lous;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Mantineians,  they 
effected  a  revolution,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
and  800  exiles  fled  to  Sparta."  The  Spartans,  under 
Agesilaus,  avenged  them  by  ravaging  the  plain  in 
front  of  Mantineia.  "This  invasion  of  .Arkadia  is 
chiefly  important  for  the  pretext  which  it  fur- 
nished for  Theban  intervention.  The  Mantineians 
applied  for  help  at  first  to  Athens,  and,  meeting 
with  a  refusal,  went  on  to  Thebes.  For  this  re- 
quest Epameinondas  must  have  been  thoroughly 
prepared  beforehand,  and  he  was  soon  on  the 
march  with  a  powerful  army.  ...  On  his  arrival 
in   the    Peloponnese    [370    BC.],    he    found    that 
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Agesilaos  had  already  retired;  and  some  of  the 
Theban  generals,  considering  the  season  of  the 
year,  wished  at  once  to  return."  But  Epaminon- 
das was  persuaded  by  the  allies  of  Thebes  to  mak^ 
an  attempt  upon  Sparta  itself.  "After  one  un- 
successful cavalry  skirmish,  the  Theban  general, 
who,  in  a  campaign  undertaken  on  his  sole  re- 
sponsibility, dared  not  risk  the  chance  of  defeat, 
decided  to  leave  the  'wasps'-nest'  untaken.  He 
completed  his  work  of  devastation  by  ravaging  the 
whole  of  southern  Lakonia,  .  .  .  and  then  turned 
back  into  .^rkadia  to  devote  himself  to  the  more 
permanent  objects  of  his  expedition."  Messene 
was  now  rebuilt  (see  Me^senian  Wars),  and  "the 
descendants  of  the  old  Messenian  stock  were  gath- 
ered to  form  a  new  nation  from  Rhegion  and  Mes- 
sene [Sicily],  and  from  the  parts  of  Lybia  round 
Kyrene.  .  .  .  By  thus  restoring  the  Messenians  to 
their  ancient  territory,  Fpanicinondas  deprived 
Sparta  at  one  blow  of  nearly  half  her  possessions. 
.  .  At  last  Epameinondas  had  done  his  work;  and, 
leaving  Pammenes  with  a  garrison  in  Tegea,  he 
hastened  to  lead  his  soldiers  home.  At  the  Isth- 
mus he  found  a  hostile  army  from  .Athens,"  which 
had  been  persuaded  to  send  succor  to  Sparta;  but 
the  Athenians  did  not  care  to  give  battle  to  the 
conquering  Thebans,  and  the  latter  passed  un- 
opposed. On  the  arrival  of  Epaminondas  at 
Thebes,  "the  leaders  of  a  petty  faction  threatened 
to  bring  him  and  his  colleagues  to  trial  for  retain- 
ing their  command  for  four  months  beyond  the 
legal  term  of  office.  But  Epameinondas  stood  up  in 
the  assembly,  and  told  his  simple  tale  of  victorious 
generalship  and  still  more  triumphant  statesman- 
ship; and  the  invidious  cavils  of  snarling  intriguers 
were  at  once  forgotten."  Sparta  and  .\thens  now 
formed  an  alliance,  with  the  senseless  a-greement 
that  command  of  the  common  forces  "should  be 
given  alternately  to  each  state  for  five  days.  .  .  . 
The  first  aim  of  the  confederates  was  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  isthmus,"  but  Epaminondas  forced  a 
passage  for  his  army,  captured  Sicyon,  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Epidaurus,  and  made  a  bold  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  surprise  Corinth.  Then,  on  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the  Spartans  from 
Syracuse,  he  drew  back  to  Thebes  (368  B.  C).  For 
a  time  the  Thebans  were  occupied  with  troubles  in 
Thessaly,  and  their  Arcadian  proteges  in  Pelopon- 
nese  were  carrying  on  war  against  Sparta  inde- 
pendently, with  so  much  momentary  success  that 
they  becam?  over-confident  and  rash.  They  paid 
for  their  foolhardiness  by  a  frightful  defeat,  which 
cost  them  10,000  men,  whilst  no  Spartan  is  said  to 
have  fallen ;  hence  the  fight  was  knowi.  in  Sparta 
as  the  Tearless  Battle.  "This  defeat  probably 
caused  little  grief  at  Thebes,  for  it  would  prove  to 
the  arrogant  Arkadians  that  they  could  not  yet 
dispense  with  Theban  aid;  and  it  decided  Epamei- 
nondas to  make  a  third  expedition  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnese."  The  result  of  his  third  expedition  was 
the  enrolment  of  a  number  of  Achsan  cities  as  The- 
ban allies,  which  gave  to  Thebes  "the  control  of 
the  coast-line  of  the  Corinthian  gulf."  But  the 
broad  and  statesmanlike  terms  on  which  Epam- 
inondas arranged  these  alliances  were  set  aside  by 
his  narrow-minded  fellow  citizens,  and  a  policy 
adopted  by  which  .^chaea  was  "converted  from  a 
lukewarm  neutral  into  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Sparta.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  Greek  politics  the 
Thebans  resolved  to  have  recourse,  like  the  Spar- 
tans before  them,  to  the  authority  of  the  Great 
King.  Existing  treaties,  for  which  they  were  not 
responsible,  acknowledged  his  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Greece."  Pelopidas  and  other 
envoys  were  accordingly  sent  to  Susa  (366  B.C.), 
where    they   procured   from   Artaxerxes   a   rescript 


"which  recognised  the  independence  of  Messene  and 
ordered  the  Athenians  to  dismantle  their  fleet." 
But  the  mandate  of  the  great  king  pros-ed  void  of 
effect.  "After  this  the  confusion  in  Greece  grew 
infinitely  worse.  An  accident  transferred  the  town 
of  Oropos  .  .  .  from  the  hands  of  Athens  to  those 
of  Thebes;  and  as  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  the 
Athenians  refused  to  help  them  to  regain  it,  they 
broke  with  them,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Epameinondas,  formed  an  alliance  with  Arkadia. 
.  .  .  The  .'\thenians  made  soon  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  seize  the  friendly  city  of  Corinth,  and  the  dis- 
gusted Corinthians,  together  with  the  citizens  of 
Epidauros  and  Phlious,  .  .  .  obtained  the  grudging 
consent  of  Sparta,  and  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Thebes.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  in 
one  quarter,  in  another  the  flame  of  war  would 
again  burst  forth."  Its  next  outbreak  (365  B.  C.) 
was  between  Elis  and  .Arcadia,  the  former  being  as- 
sisted by  Sparta,  and  its  principal  event  was  a  des- 
perate battle  fought  for  the  possession  of  Olympia. 
Soon  afterwards,  Mantineia  separated  herself 
wholly  from  the  Arcadian  confederacy  and  entered 
the  Spartan  alliance.  This  was  among  the  causes 
which  drew  Epaminondas  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  into  the  Peloponnese  (362  B.C.).  "The 
armies  of  Greece  were  now  gathering  from  all  quar- 
ters for  the  great  struggle.  On  the  one  side  stood 
Sparta,  Athens,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  a  part  of  Arkadia, 
led  by  Mantineia;  on  the  other  side  were  ranged 
Boiotia  [Thebes],  Argos,  Messenia,  and  the  rest  of 
Arkadia,  while  a  few  of  the  smaller  states — as 
Phokis,  Phlious,  and  Coiinth — remained  neutral." 
At  the  outset  of  his  campaign,  Epaminondas  made 
a  bold  attempt,  by  a  rapid  night  march,  to  surprise 
Sparta;  but  a  traitorous  warning  had  been  given, 
the  Spartans  were  barricaded  and  prepared  for  de- 
fence, and  the  undertaking  failed.  Then  he 
marched  quickly  to  Mantineia,  and  failed  in  his 
design  there,  likewise.  A  pitched  battle  was  nec- 
essary to  decide  the  issue,  and  it  was  fought  on  the 
plain  between  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  on  the  3d  day 
of  July,  B.C.  362.  The  fine  discipline  of  the  The- 
ban troops  and  the  skilful  tactics  of  Epaminondas 
had  given  the  victory  into  his  hands,  when,  "sud- 
denly, the  aspect  of  the  battle  changed.  Except 
among  the  light  troops  on  the  extreme  right,  the 
advance  was  everywhere  stayed.  The  Spartan  hop- 
lites  were  in  full  flight,  but  the  conquerors  did  not 
stir  a  step  in  the  pursuit.  .  .  .  The  fury  of  the  bat- 
tle had  instantly  ceased.  .  .  .  Epameinondas  had 
fallen  wounded  to  death,  and  this  was  the  resuft. 
.  .  .  Every  heart  was  broken,  every  arm  paralysed. 
.  .  .  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory  in  the  battle, 
and  erected  the  usual  trophies  but  the  real  ad- 
vantage remained  with  the  Thebans.  ...  By  the 
peace  that  ensued,  the  independence  of  Messenia 
was  secured,  and  Megalopolis  and  the  Pan-Arka- 
dian  constitution  were  preserved  from  destruction. 
The  work  of  Epameinondas,  though  cut  short,  was 
thus  not  thrown  away ;  and  the  power  of  Sparta 
was  confined  within  the  limits  which  he  had  as- 
signed."—C.  Sankey,  Spartan  and  Theban  suprem- 
acies, ch.  12. 

Also  in:  Xenophon,  Hellenica  (tr.  by  Dakyns), 
bk.  5-6. — Beloch,  Storia  greca. — F.  R.  Glover,  from 
Pericles  to  Philip,  ch.  7-8,   12. 

B.C.  359-358. — First  proceedings  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia. — Acquisition  of  Amphipolis. — Philip 
of  Macedon  succeeded  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
in  359  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  delivered  to  the  Thebans  as 
one  of  the  hostages  given  upon  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  in  368.  "His  residence  at  Thebes 
gave  him  some  tincture  of  Grecian  philosophy 
and    literature;    but    the    most    important    lesson 
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which  he  learned  at  that  city  was  the  art  of  war, 
with  all  the  improved  tactics  introduced  by 
Epaminondas.  Phihp  .  .  .  displayed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  his  extraordinary  energy  and 
abilities.  After  defeating  the  Illyrians  he  estab- 
lished a  standing  army,  in  which  discipline  was 
pfeserved  by  the  severest  punishments.  He  in- 
troduced the  far-famed  Macedonian  phalanx, 
which  was  i6  men  deep,  armed  with  long  pro- 
jecting spears.  Philip's  views  were  first  turned 
towards  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his  dominions, 
where  his  interests  clashed  with  those  of  the 
Athenians.  A  few  years  before  the  Athenians 
had  made  various  unavailing  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  Amphipolis,  once  the  jewel  of  their 
empire,  but  which  they  had  never  recovered  since 
its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponncsian  war." — W.  Smith  Smaller  history 
of  Greece,  ch.  ig. — The  importance  of  Amphipolis 
to  the  Athenians  arose  chiefly  from  its  vicinity 
to  "the  vast  forests  which  clothed  the  mountains 
that  enclose  the  basin  of  the  Strymon,  and 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ship-timber." 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  Athenians  desired 
ardently  to  regain  possession  of  Amphipolis  their 
enemies  were  strong  in  the  wish  to  keep  it  out 
of  their  hands.  Moreover,  as  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  became  well-knitted  in  the, strong  hands 
of  the  ambitious  Philip,  the  city  of  "the  Nine 
Ways"  assumed  i  portance  to  that  rising  power, 
and  Philip  resolved  to  possess  it.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  his  ambitions  first  came  into  conflict 
with  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  aware 
of  his  aims  until  too  late.  He  deceived  them 
completely,  in  fact,  by  a  bargain  to  give  help  in 
acquiring  Amphip  .lis  for  them,  and  to  receive 
help  in  gaining  Pydna  for  himself.  But  when 
his  preparations  were  complete,  he  suddenly  laid 
siege  to  .'\mphipolis  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  city  {358  B.C.),  besides  taking  Pydna  as  well. 
[See  also  Macedonia:  B.C.  367-350.]  At  .'\thens, 
"Philip  was  henceforth  viewed  as  an  open  enemy, 
and  this  was  the  beginning — though  without  any 
formal  declaration — of  a  state  of  hostility  between 
the  two  powers,  which  was  called,  from  its  orgin, 
the  Amphipolitan  War." — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  s,  ch.  42. — See  also  Athens:  B.C. 
359-338. 

B.C.  357-336. — Advancement  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedonia to  supremacy. — Sacred  Wars  and  their 
consequences. — Fatal  field  of  Chseroneia. — 
Philip's  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Asia. 
— Assassination. — ^"When  Philip  had  taken  Am- 
phipolis, he  converted  the  Thasian  settlement  of 
Grenides  into  a  great  fortress,  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name,  Philippi.  He  had  thus  two 
strong  stations  to  secure  Mount  Pangaeus;  and 
the  yield  of  the  gold  mines,  which  were  soon 
actively  worked,  amounted  to  at  least  1000  talents 
a  year.  No  Greek  state  was  so  rich." — J.  B. 
Bury,  History  oj  Greece,  p.  686. — In  the  meantime 
the  Greeks  became  involved  in  what  was  known 
as  the  "Sacred  Wars."  "The  temple  and  oracle 
at  Delphi  were  under  the  control  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  representing  a  very  ancient  confed- 
eracy of  twelve  Greek  tribes,  which  no  doubt  were 
originally  more  or  less  equal  in  power,  but  in  the 
course  of  history  had  come  to  differ  widely  in 
importance.  .  .  .  The  geographical  position  of  the 
smaller  tribes  was  such  as  to  make  it  likely  that 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (at  any  rate  if 
united)  could  command  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  Council;  and  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the 
Thebans  had  begun  to  use  the  Council  to  further 
their  political  ends.  ...  In  356  the  Council  was 
led  to  mulct  the  Phocians  in  a  very  large  sum  for 


some  offence,  the  nature  of  which  is  variously  re- 
ported. .  .  .  The  Phocians,  led  by  Philomelus,  re- 
fused to  pay  the  fine,  and  after  obtaining  some 
financial  aid  from  Archidamus,  King  of  Sparta, 
proceeded  in  355  to  seize  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
erase  the  record  of  the  sentence  against  them. 
.  .  .  The  Thebans  and  Thessalians  now  induced 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  to  declare  a  'Sacred 
War'  against  the  Phocians,  and  summoned  the 
Greek  peoples  to  join  in  punishing  them  for  their 
sacrilege.  The  response  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
general  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  situated  to  the 
north  of  Boeotia;  Byzantium  also,  which  had  for 
several  years  been  friendly  to  Thebes,  sent  sup- 
plies of  money.  The  Spartans  sent  one  thousand 
men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Phocians;  and  to 
procure  mercenaries,  Philomelus  made  use  of  part 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple,  probably 
intending  at  the  time  to  repay  them."— .'\.  W. 
Pichard-Cambridge,  Demosthenes  and  the  last 
days  of  Greek  freedom,  pp.  171-174. — Having  the 
vast  accumulation  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  the 
Delphic  temple  in  their  hands,  the  Phocians  did 
not  scruple  to  appropriate  them,  and  were  able  to 
maintain  a  powerful  army  of  mercenaries,  gathered 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  with  which  they 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Boootia  and  Locris,  and 
acquired  control  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  In 
the  midst  of  their  successes  they  were  called  upon 
for  help  by  the  tyrant  of  Pherae  In  Thessaly,  then 
being  attacked  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (353  B.C.). 
The  Phocians  opposed  Philip  with  such  success,  at 
first,  that  he  retreated  from  Thessaly;  but  it  was 
only  to  recruit  and  reanimate  his  army.  Return- 
ing presently  he  overthrew  the  Phocian  army, 
with  great  slaughter — Qnomarchus,  its  leader, 
being  slain — and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Thessaly.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  w-ere  now 
alarmed  by  this  rapid  advance  into  central 
Greece  of  the  conquering  arms  of  the  ambitious 
Macedonian,  and  both  sent  forces  to  the  help  of 
the  Phocians.  The  former  was  so  energetic  that 
an  army  of  5,000  Athenian  foot-soldiers  and  400 
horse  reached  Thermopyls  (May,  352  B.C.)  be- 
fore Philip  had  been  able  to  push  forward  from 
Thessaly.  When  he  did  advance,  proclaiming  his 
purpose  to  rescue  the  Delphian  temple  from  sac- 
rilegious robbers,  he  was  repulsed  at  the  pass  and 
drew  back.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
for  Greek  independence  against  Macedonian  en- 
ergy and  ambition.  A  few  months  later  Demos- 
thenes delivered  the  first  of  his  immortal  orations, 
called  afterwards  Philippics,  in  which  he  strove  to 
keep  the  already  languishing  energy  of  the  Athe- 
nians alive,  in  unfaltering  resistance  to  the  designs 
of  Philip.  For  six  years  there  was  a  state  of  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  with  their  allies, 
but  the  conquests  of  the  former  in  Thrace  and  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula  were  steadily  pressed.  At 
length  (346  B.C.)  Athens  was  treacherously  per- 
suaded into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip  (the 
Peace  of  Philocrates)  which  excluded  the  Pho- 
cians from  its  terms.  No  sooner  had  he  thus 
isolated  the  latter  than  he  marched  quickly  to 
Thermopylae,  secured  possession  of  the  pass  and 
declared  himself  the  supporter  of  Thebes.  The 
Sacred  War  was  ended,  Delphi  rescued,  Phocis 
punished  without  mercy,  and  Greece  was  under 
the  feet  of  a  master.  '  This  being  accomplished, 
the  Peace  of  Philocrates  was  doubtfully  main- 
tained for  about  six  years.  Then  quarrels  broke 
out  which  led  up  to  still  another  Sacred  War, 
and  which  gave  Philip  another  opportunity  to 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Curiously, 
the  provoking  causes  of  this  outbreak  were  an 
inheritance   from   that  more   ancient  Sacred  War 
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which  brought  ruin  upon  the  town  of  Cirrha  and 
a  lasting  curse  upon  its  soil.  The  Locrians  of 
Amphissa,  dwelling  near  to  the  accursed  terri- 
tory, had  ventured  in  the  course  of  years  to  en- 
croach upon  it  with  briclc-kilns,  and  to  make  use 
of  its  harbor.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  in  the  spring  of  33q  B.C.,  this  violation 
of  the  sacred  law  was  brought  to  notice,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  some  offence  which  the  deputies 
of  Amphissa  had  given  to  those  of  Athens.  Hos- 
tilities ensued  between  the  citizens  of  Delphi, 
pushed  on  by  the  Amphictyons,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Amphissians  on  the  other.  The  influence 
of  Philip  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  con- 
trolling, and  his  partisans  had  no  difficulty  in 
summoning  him  to  act  for  the  federation  in  set- 
tling this  portentous  affair.  He  marched  into 
Boeotia,  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Elatea,  and  very  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he 
contemplated  something   more   than   mere    dealing 
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with  the  refractory  trespassers  of  Amphissa. 
Athens  watched  his  '  movements  with  terror, 
and  even  Thebes,  his  former  ally,  took  alarm. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  Thebes 
and  Athens,  once  more,  but  too  late,  gave  up 
their  ancient  enmity  and  united  their  strength 
and  resources  in  a  firm  league.  Megara,  Corinth 
and  other  states  were  joined  to  them  and  common 
cause  was  made  with  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa. 
These  movements  consumed  a  winter,  and  war 
opened  in  the  spring.  Philip  gained  successes 
from  the  beginning.  He  took  Amphissa  by  sur- 
prise and  carried  Naupactus  by  storm.  But  it 
was  not  until  August — the  first  day  of  August, 
338  B.C. — thajt  the  two  combatants  came  to- 
gether in  force.  This  occurred  in  the  Bceotian 
valley  of  the  Cephisus,  near  the  town  of  Chae- 
ronea,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle.  The 
sacred  band  of  Thebes  and  the  hoplites  of  Athens, 
with  their  alhes,  fought  obstinately  and  well; 
but  they  were  no  match  for  the  veterans  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  and  most  of  them  perished 
on  the  field.  It  was  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
independence.  Henceforth,  practically  at  least, 
Hellas  was  swallowed  up  in  Macedonia.  We  can 
see  very  plainly  that  Philip's  "conduct  towards 
Athens  after  the  victory,  under  the  appearance  of 
generosity,  was  extremely  prudent.  His  object 
was.  to  separate  the  Thebans  from  the  Athenians, 
and  he  at  once  advanced  against  the  former.  The 
Athenian  prisoners  he  sent  home,  free  and  clothed, 
accompanied   by   Antipater;    he   ordered   the   dead 


bodies  to  be  burned,  and  their  ashes  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Athens,  while  the  Thebans  had  to  pur- 
chase their  dead  from  him.  He  then  entered  Thebes, 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  without  any  re- 
sistance, placed  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
Cadmea,  and,  with  the  same  policy  which  Sparts 
had  followed  at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  he  established  an  oligarchy  of  300  of  his 
partizans,  who  were  for  the  most  part  returned 
exiles,  and  who  now,  under  the  protection  of  the 
garrison  in  the  Cadmea,  ruled  like  tyrants,  and 
raged  in  a  fearful  manner.  .  .  .  Philip  accepted  all 
the  terms  which  were  agreeable  to  the  Athenians; 
no  investigations  were  to  be  instituted  against 
his  enemies,  and  none  of  them  was  to  be  sent  into 
exile.  Athens  was  not  only  to  remain  a  perfectly 
sovereign  city,  but  retain  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  nay  even  Samos  and  Chersonnesus,  though 
he  might  have  taken  the  latter  without  any 
difficulty,  and  though  the  Athenians  had  most 
cleruchiae  in  Samos.  Thus  he  brought  over  the 
Athenians  through  this  peace,  against  which  Demos- 
thenes and  others,  who  saw  farther,  could  not  ven- 
ture to  protest,  because  Philip  offered  more  than 
they  could  give  him  in  return.  .  .  .  The  only  thing 
which  the  Athenians  conceded  to  Philip,  was,  that 
they  concluded  a  symmachia  with  him,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  supreme  command  in  the 
Persian  war.  For  with  great  cunning  Philip  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  Greeks  whom  he  called 
his  allies,  to  Corinth,  to  deliberate  upon  the  war 
against  Persia.  The  war  of  revenge  against  the 
Persians  had  already  become  a  popular  idea  in 
Greece.  .  .  .  Philip  now  entered  Peloponnesus  with 
his  whole  army,  and  went  to  the  diet  at  Corinth, 
where  the  Greek  deputies  received  his  orders.  In 
Peloponnesus  he  acted  as  mediator,  for  he  was 
invited  as  such  by  the  Arcadians,  Messenians,  and 
Argives,  to  decide  their  disputes  with  Lacedaemon, 
and  they  demanded  that  he  should  restore  to 
them  their  ancient  territories.  The  Arcadians  had 
formerly  possessed  many  places  on  the  Eurotas, 
and  the  Messenians  were  still  very  far  from 
having  recovered  all  their  ancient  territories. 
He  accordingly  fixed  the  boundaries,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  extent  of  Laconia.  .  .  .  The  Spar- 
tans, on  that  occasion,  behaved  in  a  dignified 
manner;  they  were  the  only  ones  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  Philip  as  generalissimo  against 
Persia.  .  .  .  Even  the  ancients  regarded  the  day 
of  Chaeronea  as  the  death-day  of  Greece;  every 
principle  of  life  was  cut  off;  the  Greeks,  indeed, 
continued  to  exist,  but  in  spirit,  and  politically, 
they  were  dead.  .  .  .  Philip  was  now  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  Byzantium,  and  the  other  allied 
cities,  had  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  when  he 
sent  his  army  against  them,  and  he  was  already 
trying  to  establish  himself  in  Asia.  'A  detachment 
of  troops,  under  Attains,  had  been  sent  across,  to 
keep  open  the  road  for  the  great  expedition,  and 
had  encamped  on  mount  Ida.'  Philip  was  thus 
enabled  to  commence  his  passage  across  the  Hel- 
lespont whenever  he  pleased.  But  the  close  of 
his  career  was  already  at  hand."  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  August,  336  B.C.,  by  a  certain  Pausanias, 
at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  Olympias,  one  of 
Philip's  several  wives — and  the  mother  of  his 
famous  son  Alexander — whom  he  had  repudiated 
to  please  a  younger  bride.  "Philip  was  unques- 
tionably an  uncommon  and  extraordinary  man, 
and  the  opinion  of  several  among  the  ancients, 
that  by  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  state 
he  did  something  far  greater  than  Alexander  by 
the  application  of  the  powers  he  inherited,  is  quite 
correct.  .  .  .  When  we  regard  him  as  the  creator 
of  his  state,  by  uniting  the  most  different  nations. 
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Macedonians  and  Greeks;  .  .  .  when  we  reflect 
what  a  man  he  must  have  been,  from  whom  pro- 
ceeded the  impulse  to  train  such  great  generals, 
...  to  whom  Alexander,  it  must  be  observed,  did 
not  add  one,  for  all  .'Mexander's  generals  pro- 
ceeded from  the  school  of  Philip,  and  there  is  not 
one  whom  Alexander  did  not  inherit  from  Philip; 
— when  we  perceive  the  skill  with  which  he  gained 
over  nations  and  states,  ...  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man." 
— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  ancient  history, 
V.  2,  lects.  66,  69. — See  also  Macedonia:  B.C.  345- 
336. 

Also  in:   C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  5- 

6,  ch.  43-46. — T.  Leland,  History  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  bk.  2-5. 

B.C.  351-348.— Olynthian  War.— Destruction 
of  Olynthus. — Relations  with  Athens. — .\fter  the 
overthrow  of  Spartan  domination  in  Greece, 
Olynthus  recovered  its  independence  and  regained, 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourth  ccnturj' 
B.C.,  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and 
power.  It  was  even  helped  in  its  rise  by  the 
cunning,  dangerous  hand  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  secured  many  and  great  advantages  in  his 
treacherous  diplomacy  by  playing  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  Athens  and  Olynthus  against  one 
another.  The  Olynthian  confederacy,  formed 
anew,  just  ser\'ed  its  purpose  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  Athenian  confederacy,  until  Philip  had 
no  more  need  of  that  service.  He  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  former  until  he  had  secured  ,^m- 
phipolis,  Methone,  and  other  necessary  positions 
in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Then  the  mask  be- 
gan to  slip  and  Olynthus  (351  B.C.)  got  glimpses 
of  the  true  character  of  her  subtle  neighbor. 
Too  late,  she  made  overtures  to  .\thens,  and 
Athens,  too  late,  saw  the  vital  importance  of  a 
league  of  friendship  between  the  two  Greek  con- 
federacies, against  the  half  Hellenic,  half  bar- 
baric Macedonian  kingdom.  Three  of  the  great 
speeches  of  Demosthenes — the  "Olynthiac  ora- 
tions"— were  made  upon  this  theme,  and  the 
orator  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  persuading 
his  degenerated  countr\'men  to  act  upon  his  clear 
view  of  the  situation.  .Athens  and  Olynthus  were 
joined  in  a  defensive  league  and  .\thenian  ships 
and  men  were  sent  to  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,^ 
too  late.  Partly  by  the  force  of  his  arms  and 
partlv  by  the  power  of  his  gold,  buying  traitors, 
Philip  took  Olynthus  (348  B.C.)  and  all  the 
thirty-two  lesser  towns  that  were  federated  with 
her.  He  took  them  and  he  destroyed  them  most 
brutally.  "The  haughty  city  of  Olynthus  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  together  with  it 
thirty-two  towns  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  flour- 
ishing as  commercial  communities.  .  .  .  The  lot 
of  those  who  saved  life  and  liberty  was  happy  in 
comparison  with  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  the 
majority  of  the  Olynthians,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror  and  were  sold  into  slavery,  while 
their  possessions  were  burnt  to  ashes  or  flung  as 
booty  to  the  mercenaries.  .  .  .  The  mines  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  for  the  royal  treasury;  with 
this  exception  the  whole  of  Chalcidice  became  a 
desert."— E.  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  v.  S,  bk. 

7,  ch.  3. 
Also  in:  A.  M.  Curteis,  Rise  of  the  Macedonian 

empire,  ch.  4-5. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  an- 
cient history,  v.  2,  led.  66-68. 

B.C.  340. — Siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip  of 
Macedonia. — The  enmity  between  .Athens  and 
Byzantium  yielded  in  340  B.C.  to  their  common 
fear  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  exertions  of 
Demosthenes  brought  about  an  alliance  of  the 
two  cities,  in  which  Perinthus,  the  near  neighbor 
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of  Byzantium,  was  ako  joined.  Philip,  in  wrath, 
proceeded  with  a  fleet  and  army  against  both 
cities,  laying  siege,  first  to  Perinthus  and  after- 
wards to  Byzantium,  but  without  success  in 
either  case.  He  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  after 
wasting  several  months  in  the  fruitless  under- 
taking. It  was  one  of  the  few  failures  of  the 
able  Macedonian. — Based  on  G.  Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  11,  pt.  2,  ch.  go. 

B.C.  336-335. — Northern  campaign  of  Alexan- 
der of  Macedonia. — Revolt  at  Thebes. — De- 
struction of  the  city. — "There  was  as  yet  no  fixity 
of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  and  as 
a  rule  each  new  monarch  had  had  to  win  his 
crown  by  violence.  Alexander  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  predecessors,  for  actual  fighting  there 
was  none  to  do.  He  was  set  upon  the  throne 
by  a  coup  d'etat,  during  the  paralysis  induced 
by  his  father's  death,  and  he  had  but  to  secure 
his  position.  This  he  did  by  putting  to  death 
Amyntas,  that  son  of  Perdiccas  whom  Philip  had 
set  aside  indeed,  but  had  suffered  to  live  at  his 
court.  .  .  .  The  news  of  Philip's  death  was  wel- 
comed as  a  deliverance  in  Greece.  At  Athens 
there  was  offered  a  public  ser\'ice  of  thanksgiving. 
Demosthenes,  as  ever,  was  forward  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  seeming  opportunity,  and  while  the 
Greek  states  generally  were  astir,  he  sent  emi-ssaries 
to  beg  the  aid  of  Persia.  .  .  .  But  the  Persian 
King  did  nothing.  He  had  not  time  indeed,  for 
before  the  Greeks  themselves  could  come  to  any 
determination,  Alexander  had  marched  to  Thebes, 
overawed  all  malcontents,  obtained  recognition  by 
the  .Amphictyonic  Council,  received  anew  the  sub- 
missive envoys  of  each  and  every  state  save  Sparta, 
and  summoned  a  second  congress  at  Corinth  (336 
B.C.).  In  this  congress  he  was  at  once  named 
head  of  Greece  and  leader  of  the  Persian  crusade 
in  Philip's  place.  .  .  .  Alexander's  first  measure 
had  been  to  declare  himself  in  everything  his 
father's  son:  he  would  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  arms  at  home  and  abroad,  and  carry 
out  his  father's  designs  upon  Asia.  His  first 
object  had  been  to  show  that,  despite  his  youth,  he 
w'as  capable  of  performing  his  promise ;  and  it 
was  with  this  purpose  that  he  had  instantly  made  an 
armed  progress  through  Greece.  With  like  aim 
he  set  himself  to  administer,  to  the  tribes  of  his 
further  frontiers,  such  a  general  chastisement  as 
should  effectually  deter  them  from  any  aggres- 
sions during  his  intended  absence  in  Asia.  In  the 
spring  of  335  B.C.  he  forced  the  passes  of  Mount 
Haemus,  fought  his  way  to  the  Danube,  made 
the  passage  of  that  river  without  fleet  or  bridge 
in  face  of  the  Getae,  burned  the  stronghold  of 
the  tribe,  and  recrossed  the  river  in  safety." — 
A.  H.  .'\lIcroft,  History  of  Greece,  371-323  B.C., 
pp.  105-107. — "Byzantium  .  .  .  had,  owing  to  its 
hostility  w'ith  Persia,  deserted  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  for  that  of  the  Makedonians.  It  was 
from  Byzantium  that  Alexander  summoned  tri- 
remes to  help  him  against  the  island  in  the  Dan- 
ube on  which  the  king  of  the  Triballi  had  taken 
refuge.  .  .  .  The  great  successes  of  ."Mcxander  in- 
duced all  the  neighboring  nationalities  to  accept 
the  proposals  of  friendshi.i  which  he  made  to 
them." — L.  von  Ranke,  Universal  history:  The  old- 
est history  group  of  nations  and  the  Greeks,  ch. 
10,  pt.  2. — "Turning  thence  westward  he  tra- 
versed Paeonia  and  ascended  the  valleys  of  the 
Axius  and  Erigon.  to  the  range  of  Mount  Scardus, 
and  there  engaged  the  whole  levy  of  the  Illyrians. 
For  a  moment  he  was  in  a  critical  position,  but 
he  extricated  himself  with  flying  colours,  routed 
his  enemies  completely,  and  was  ready  to  return 
to  Pella  when  there  reached  him  news  that  Thebes 
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was  in  revolt  (33S  B.C.).  The  activity  and  ability 
of  Alexander  had  not  been  lost  upon  the  Greek  King, 
who  could  no  longer  hope  that  Philip's  heir  might 
prove  to  be  without  ambition  or  without  military 
skill.  It  might,  however,  still  be  possible  to  give 
him  enough  to  do  in  Europe,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  335  B.C.  the  King,  Darius  Codomannus, 
did  what  he  had  been  in  vain  asked  to  do  before; 
he  sent  to  his  agents  in  Greece  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  talents  to  be  expended  in  organising  and 
maintaining  war  against  Macedonia.  Chief 
amongst  these  agents,  we  are  told,  was  Demos- 
thenes. It  has  been  said  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  Macdonian  officers  and  garrisons  after  the 
congress  of  336  B.C.  led  to  much  ill-feeling,  over 
and  above  that  already  previously  existing,  and 
such  ill-feeling  was  easily  worked  upon  by  Per- 
sian gold.  Moreover  both  at  Thebes  and  at 
Athens  there  was  an  especially  strong  sentiment 
against  the  Macedonian  supremacy." — A.  H.  All- 
croft,  History  of  Greece,  371-323  B.C.,  p.  107. — 
"When,  therefore,  a  report  was  spread  in  Greece 
that  Alexander  had  met  his  death  in  the  north, 
some  Theban  fugitives  thought  that  the  hour 
for  revolt  had  come.  They  returned  to  Thebes, 
slew  two  Macedonian  officers,  whom  they  found 
at  night  in  the  lower  city,  and  by  means  of  the 
assertion  that  Alexander  was  dead  induced  their 
fellow-citizens  to  proclaim  their  indepedence  and 
even  to  elect  Boeotarchs,  a  token  of  the  claim 
to  suzerainty  over  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  The 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmea  did  not  with- 
draw as  the  Spartans  had  once  done;  but  the 
Thebans  were  not  discouraged  by  this.  .  .  .  Here 
the  Thebans  built  a  double  row  of  stockades, 
by  which  they  isolated  the  Macedonians  in  the 
Cadmea.  They  received  much  approbation  in 
Greece  but  no  assistance.  The  Arcadians  advanced 
to  the  Isthmus,  but  no  farther;  Demosthenes  sent 
arms  but  no  troops.  This  was  the  position  of 
affairs  when  Alexander  appeared  in  Boeotia,  so 
suddenly  that  when  he  had  reached  the  Copaic 
Lake  people  in  Thebes  were  not  aware  that  he 
had  passed  Thermopylae.  .  .  .  Alexander  now 
hoped  Thebes  would  submit,  in  which  case  he 
would  have  treated  her  leniently.  But  hatred 
of  Macedonia  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  city  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  third  day.  Macedonian  divi- 
sions carried  the  first  row  of  palisades,  and  after 
a  short  struggle  the  second  as  well,  and  on  their 
being  repulsed  by  the  Thebans,  Alexander  inter- 
vened in  person,  drove  the  Thebans  out  of  their 
advance-works  between  the  two  palisades  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  city.  The  garrison  of 
the  Cadmea  also  flung  itself  upon  the  Thebans. 
The  Macedonian  onset  was  so  fierce  that  a  number 
of  Theban  cavalry,  who  were  driven  from  the 
outwork  into  the  city,  fled  without  stopping 
through  the  opposite  gate  into  the  plain  and  were 
not  heard  of  again.  Over  6000  people  were  killed 
and  30.000  taken  prisoners.  Alexander  allowed 
the  Phocians,  the  Orchomenians,  the  Thespians 
and  the  Plataeans,  who  had  joined  him,  to  de- 
cide upon  their  fate.  They  condemned  Thebes 
to  the  punishment  which  she  had  meted  out  to 
other  Boeotian  cities.  The  houses  were  destroyed 
[October,  335  B.C.] ;  only  the  temples  and  Pin- 
dar's house  were  left  standing;  the  inhabitants 
were  sold  into  slavery." — A.  Holm,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  3,  pp.  294-296. — "The  close  connection 
that  existed  at  this  moment  between  Grecian  and 
Persian  affairs  forbade  him  to  lose  a  moment  in 
turning  his  arms  towards  Asia.  ...  A  war  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Persia  was  inevitable,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  Greeks  to 
Makedon,  whose  yoke  they  were  very  loth  to  bear, 


but  on  account  of  their  relation  to  Persia,  on  whose 
support  they  le  ned.  .  .  .  The  career  which  PhiUp 
had  begun,  and  in  which  Alexander  was  now 
proceeding,  led  of  necessity  to  a  struggle  with  the 
power  that  held  sway  in  Asia  Minor.  Until  that 
power  were  defeatecl,  the  Makedonian  kingdom 
could  not  be  regarded  as  firmly  established." — L. 
von  Ranke,  Universal  history:  The  oldest  history 
group  of  nations  and  the  Greeks,  ch.  10,  pt.  2. 

Also  in:  Arrian,  Anabasis  of  Alexander,  bk. 
I,   ch.   i-io. — T.   A.   Dodge,  Alexander,   ch.   14-17. 

B.C.  335. — Influence  of  Alexander's  conquests. 
See  EtTROPE:  Ancient:  Greek  civilization:  Spread 
of  Hellenism. 

B.C.  334-323. — Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander 
the   Great.     See  Macedonia:    B.C.  334-330;   330- 

323- 

B.C.  332-167. — Judea  under  Greek  domination. 
See  Jews:  B.C.  332-167. 

B.C.  327-312. — Influence  in  India.  See  India: 
B.C.  327-312- 

B.C.  323-322.— Attempt  to  break  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke. — The  Lamian  War. — Subjugation 
of  Athens. — Suppression  of  democracy. — Expul- 
sion of  poor  citizens. — Death  of  Demosthenes. 
— "Within  a  very  few  months  came  the  news  of 
Alexander's  death,  and  instantly  all  Greece  was 
in  a  ferment  of  patriotic  ardour  [to  break  the 
Macedonian  yoke].  Leosthenes  led  up  his  men 
from  Taenarum,  and  from  all  sides  the  various 
states  sent  their  contingents  to  his  support  [a 
league  had  been  formed  in  which  many  cities 
joined].  Athens  shared,  or  rather  led,  the  re- 
volt; and  publicly  declared  her  sentiments  by 
the  recall  of  Demosthenes.  The  confederate  army 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  several  times  defeated 
Antipater  and  his  officers.  In  the  autumn  of  323 
B.C.  they  held  .Antipater  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  Lamia  (Zeitonn),  and  refused  to  accept  any 
terms  short  of  his  absolute  and  unconditional 
surrender.  This  Antipater,  of  c  jurse,  refused,  and 
set  himself  to  await  reinforcements  from  the 
Macedonian  officers  in  Asia;  but,  before  these 
could  arrive,  the  death  of  Leosthenes,  the  last 
general  whom  Athens  was  fated  to  produce, 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Antipater 
made  his  escape  from  Lamia,  and  being  joined  by 
Craterus  and  large  reinforcements  in  322  B.C., 
he  broke  the  confederate  army  at  Crannon 
(.\ugust).  With  this  first  reverse  the  confederacy 
fell  to  pieces,  and  so  completely  did  all  resistance 
cease,  that  even  Athens  made  no  effort  to  maintain 
her  old  traditions.  She  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally, received  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeus,  reforming  her  constitu- 
tion according  to  Macedonian  dictation,  disen- 
franchising and  deporting  no  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand of  the  poorer  citizens,  paying  the  whole  cost 
of  the  late  war,  and  agreeing  to  surrender  Demos- 
thenes and  his  fellow-patriot  Hypereides.  For- 
tune saved  her  from  the  whole  onus  of  this  last 
disgrace:  Hypereides  was,  indeed,  taken  and  slain 
in  sanctuary  at  Aegina,  but  Demosthenes,  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at 
Calauria,  near  Troezen,  forestalled  a  like  fate  by 
taking  poison.  He  was  about  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  and  for  thirty  years  he  had  fought  the 
battle  of  liberty  for  such  a  reward  as  this.  Such 
is  the  brief  and  dishonourable  record  of  the 
Lamian  War,  the  last  struggle  of  the  united  Greeks 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonian." — 
A.  H.  AUcroft,  History  of  Greece,  371-323  B.C., 
p.   161. 

B.C.  323-301. — Wars  of  the  Diadochi  or  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander.  See  Macedonia:  B.C.  323- 
316;  31S-310;   310-301. 
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B.C.  321-312.— Contest  for   Athens   and   Pelo-  and  whose  fleet  had  just  now  been  destroyed  bv 

ponnesus,  between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon.  .\ntigonus   in   the   Hellespont      A   citizen   of  some 

—  Execution      of      Phocion.  —  Restoration      of  consideration    ventured    at    length    to    propose    in 

Thebes.— "Antipater,  after  the  termination  of  the  the  assemblv  an  arrai.Kement  with  Cassander     The 

Lamian  war,   passed   over  to   Asia  and   took   part  ordinary  tumult  at  first  was  raised    but  the  sense 

m   the    affairs    there    [see    Macedonh:     BC.    323-  of  interest  finally  prevailed.     Peace  was  procured 


316].  Being  appointed  guardian  to  the  Kings, 
as  the  children  and  relatives  of  Alexander  were 
called,  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  leading  them 
with  him.  .  .  .  .Antipater  died  (01.  ii";,  3)  shortly 


on  the  conditions  of  the  Munychia  remaining  in 
Cassander's  hands  till  the  end  of  the  present  con- 
test; political  privileges  being  restricted  to  those 
possessed  of  ten  minas  and  upwards  of  property, 


after  his   return   to   Macedonia.     He  directed  that  and  a  person  appointed  by  Cassander  being  at  the 

Polysperchon,    his    ancient    mate    in    arms,    should  head    of    the    government.      The    person    selected 

succeed   him   in   his   office,   while   to   his  son   Gas-  for  this  office  was  Demetrius  of   Phalcron,  a  dis- 

sandcr   he   left   only   the  second   place.     But   Gas-  tinguished    Athenian    citizen;    and   under   his   mild 

sander,  an  ambitious  youth,  looked  upon  his  father's  and   equitable   rule    the    people    were    far    happier 

authority   as   his   inheritance;    and   relying   on   the  than   they    could    have   been   under   a   democracy, 

aid  of  the  aristocratic  party  inthe  Grecian  states,  for  which   they  had  proved   themselves   no   longer 


of  Ptolemaeus,  who  ruled  in  Egypt,  and  of  An 
tigonus,  the  most  powerful  general  in  Asia,  he 
resolved  to  dispute  it  with  Polysperchon.  .  .  . 
Polysperchon,  seeing  war  inevitable,  resolved  to 
detach  Greece,  if  possible,  from  Cassander.  Know- 
ing that  the  oligarchies  established  in  the  different 
states  by  Antipater  would  be  likely  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  son,  he  issued  a  pompous  edict, 
in  the  name  of  the  Kings,  restoring  the  democ- 
racies. ...  At  Athens  (01.  115,  4)  [317  B.C  ], 
Nicanor,  who  commanded  in  the  Munychia,  find- 
ing that  the  people  were  inclined  toward  Poly- 
sperchon, secretly  collected  troops,  and  seized 
the  Pirseeus.  The  people  sent  to  him  Phocion, 
Conon  the  son  of  Timothetis,  and  Glearchus,  men 
of  distinction,  and  his  friends;  but  to  no  purpose. 
A  letter  also  came  to  him  from  Olympias,  Alex- 
ander's mother,  whom  Polysperchon  had  recalled 
from  Epeirus,  and  given  the  charge  of  her  infant 
grandson,  ordering  him  to  surrender  both  the 
Munychia  and  the  Piraeeus;  but  to  as  little  effect. 
Finally,  Polysperchon's  son  Alexander  entered 
Attica  with  an  army,  and  encamped  before  the 
Piraeus.  Phocion  and  other  chiefs  of  the  aris- 
tocracy went  to  Alexander,  and  advised  him  not 
to  give  these  places  up  to  the  people,  but  to  hold 
them  himself  till  the  contest  with  Cassander 
should  be  terminated.  .  .  .  The  people,  ferocious 
with  the  recovery  of  power,  soon  after  held  an 
assembly,  in  which  they  deposed  all  the  former 
magistrates,  appointed  the  most  furious  democrats 
in  their  room,  and  passed  sentences  of  death,  ban- 
ishment, and  confiscation  of  goods  on  those  who 
had  governed  under  the  oligarchy.  Phocion  and 
his  friends  fled  to  .Alexander,  who  received  them 
kindly,  and  .sent  them  with  letters  in  their  favor 
to  his  father,  who  was  now  in  Phocis.  The 
Athenians  also  despatched  an  embassy,  and,  yield- 
ing  to   motives   of   interest,   Polysperchon  sent  his 


fit.  Cassander  then  passed  over  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, ■  and  laid  siege  to  Tegea.  While  here,  he 
heard  that  Olympias  had  put  to  death  several  of 
his  friends  in  Macedonia;  among  the  rest,  Philip 
Aridacus  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  members  of  the 
royal  family.  He  at  once  (01.  116,  :)  (316  B.C.] 
set  out  for  Macedonia;  and,  as  the  pass  of  Pylae 
was  occupied  by  the  .^Jtolians,  he  embarked  his 
troops  in  Locris,  and  landed  them  in  Thessaly. 
...  He  forced  a  passage  through  Pylae,  and  com- 
ing into  Bceotia,  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
storing Thebes,  which  had  now  lain  desolate  for 
twenty  years.  The  scattered  Thebans  were  col- 
lected; the  towns  of  Bceotia  and  other  parts  of 
Greece  (.Athens  in  particular),  and  even  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  aided  to  raise  the  walls  and  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  returning  exiles,  and  Thebes  was 
once  more  numbered  among  the  cities  of  Greece. 
As  Alexander  guarded  the  Isthmus,  Cassander 
passed  to  Megara,  where  he  embarked  his  troops 
and  elephants,  and  crossed  over  to  Epidaurus. 
He  made  Argos  and  Messene  come  over  to  his  side, 
and  then  returned  to  Macedonia.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mand in  Peloponnesus  was  given  to  Polysperchon, 
whose  son  .Alexander  was  summoned  over  to  Asia 
to  accuse  Cassander  of  treason  before  the  assembly 
of  the  Macedonian  soldiers.  Cassander  was  pro- 
claimed a  public  enemy  unless  he  submitted  to 
Antigonus;  at  the  same  time  the  Greeks  were 
declared  independent,  .Antigonus  hoping  thus  to 
gain  them  over  to  his  side.  He  then  sent  Alex- 
ander tiack  with  500  talents ;  and  when 
Ptolemaeus  of  Egypt  heard  what  Antigonus  had 
done,  he  also  hastened  to  declare  the  independence 
of  the  Greeks;  for  all  the  contending  generals 
were  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  people  of 
Greece,  from  which  country,  exclusive  of  other 
advantages,  they  drew  their  best  soldiers.  .  .  . 
Antigonus,  to  show  the  Greeks  that  he  was  in 
earnest  in  his  promise  to  restore  them  to  inde- 
pendence, sent   one  of  his  generals,  named  Teles- 


suppliants  prisoners  to  Athens,  to  stand  a  trial  for 
their    lives    before    the    tribunal    of    an    anarchijr 

mob.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  were  condemned  and  led  phorus,    with   a   fleet   and   army   to   Peloponnesus, 

off    to    prison.  .  .  .  Polysperchon    immediately    en-  who  expelled   Cassander's  garrisons   from   most   of 

tered  Attica,  and  encamped  near  the  Pira-eus.     But  the  towns.     The  following  year  (01.   117,  i)    (312 

as  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  tedious,  and  sufiicient  B.C.]   he  sent  an   officer,  named  Ptolema;us,  with 

provisions    for    so    large    an    army    could    not    be  another    fleet    and    army    to    Greece.      Ptolema;us 

had,   he   left   a    force   such    as   the   country    could  landed  in  Bceotia,  and  being  joined  by  2,200  foot, 

support  with  his  son  Alexander,  and  passed  with  and   1,300  horse  of  the   Boeotians,  he  passed  oyer 

the    remainder    into    Peloponnesus,    to    force    the  to  Eubaa;  where  having  expelled  the  Macedonian 


Megalopolitans  to  submit  to  the  Kings;  for  they 
alone  sided  with  Cassander,  all  the  rest  having 
obeyed  the  directions  to  put  to  death  or  banish 
his  adherents.  ...  He  attempted  a  storm,  but 
was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  men,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict.  .  .  .  The  .Athenians  meantime  saw 
themselves  excluded  from  the  sea,  and  from  all 
their  sources  of  profit  and  enjoyment,  while  little 
aid  was  to  be  expected  from   Polysperchon,  who 


garrison  from  Chalcis  (the  only  town  there  which 
Cassander  held),  he  left  it  without  any  foreign 
garrison,  as  a  proof  that  .Antigonus  meant  fairly. 
He  then  took  Oropus,  and  gave  it  to  the  Boeo- 
tians; he  entered  Attica,  and  the  people  forced 
Demetrius  Phalereus  to  make  a  truce  with  him, 
and  to  send  to  .Antigonus  to  treat  of  an  alliance. 
PtolcmjEus  returned  to  Bocotia,  expelled  the  garri- 
son  from   the   Cadraeia,  and   liberated   Thebes." — 


had  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Megalopolis,      T.  Keightley,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  $■ 
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Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  7, 
ch.  5S. 

B.C.  307-197. — Demetrius  and  the  Antigonids. 
— In  the  spring  of  the  year  307  B.C.  Athens 
was  surprised  by  an  expedition  sent  from  Ephesus 
by  .Antigonus,  under  his  adventurous  son  Deme- 
trius, surnamed  Pohorcetes  (see  Macedonia:  B.C. 
310-301).  The  city  had  then  been  for  ten  years 
subject  to  Cassander,  the  ruling  chief  in  Mace- 
donia for  the  time,  and  appears  to  have  been 
mildly  governed  by  Cassander's  lieutenant,  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerian.  The  coming  of  the  other 
Demetrius  offered  nothing  to  the  .Athenians  but  a 
change  of  masters,  but  they  welcomed  him  with 
extravagant  demonstrations.  Their  degeneracy 
was  shown  in  proceedings  of  Asiatic  servility. 
They  defied  Demetrius  and  his  father  Antigonus, 
erected  altars  to  them  and  appointed  ministering 
priests.  After  some  months  spent  at  Athens  in 
the  enjoyment  of  these  adulations,  Demetrius  re- 
turned to  Asia,  to  take  part  in  the  war  which 
Antigonus  was  waging  with  Ptolemy  of  Egypt 
and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  two  of  his  former 
partners  in  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander. He  was  absent  three  years,  and  then 
returned,  at  the  call  of  the  Athenians,  to  save 
them  from  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  Cas- 
sander. He  now  made  Athens  his  capital,  as  it 
were,  for  something  more  than  a  year,  while  he 
acquired  control  of  Corinth,  Argos,  Sicyon, 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  and  other  important  places, 
greatly  reducing  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian, 
Cassander.  But  in  the  summer  of  301  B.C. 
this  clever  adventurer  was  summoned  again  to 
Asia,  to  aid  his  father  in  the  last  great  struggle, 
which  decided  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  between  his  self-constituted  heirs.  At 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  (see  Macedonia;  B.C.  310-301), 
Antigonus  perished  and  Demetrius  was  stripped  of 
the  kingdom  he  expected  to  inherit.  He  turned  to 
Athens  for  consolation,  and  the  fickle  city  re- 
fused to  admit  him  within  her  walls.  But  after 
some  period  of  wanderings  and  adventures  the 
unconquerable  prince  got  together  a  force  with 
which  he  compelled  the  Athenians  to  receive  him, 
on  more  definite  terms  of  submission  on  their 
part  and  of  mastery  on  his.  Moreover,  he  estab- 
lished his  rule  in  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  finally,  on  the  death  of  Cassander  (2q7  B.C.), 
he  acquired  the  crown  of  Macedonia.  'Not  satis- 
fied with  what  fortune  had  thus  given  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  Asiatic  kingdom  of  his 
father,  and  died,  283  B.C.,  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrian  monarch,  Seleucus.  His  I^Iacedo- 
nian  kingdom  had  meantime  '  been  seized  by 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus;  but  it  was  ultimately  recov- 
ered by  the  eldest  legitimate  son  of  Demetrius, 
called  Antigonus  Gonatus.  From  that  time,  for 
a  century,  until  the  Romans  came,  not  only 
Macedonia,  but  Greece  at  large,  Athens  included, 
was  ruled  or  dominated  by  this  king  and  his  de- 
scendants, known  as  the  Antigonid  kings. — C. 
Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  7-8,  ch.  50-60. 

B.C.  297-280.— Death  of  Cassander. — Intrigues 
and  murders  of  Ptolemy  Keraunos  and  his 
strange  acquisition  of  the  Macedonian  throne. 
See  Macedonia;   B.C.   297-280. 

B.C.  280-279. — Invasion  by  the  Gauls.  See 
Gaul:    B.C.   280-270. 

B.C.  280-275. — Campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy 
and   Sicily.     See  Rome:    Republic:    B.C.  281-272. 

B.C.  3rd  century. — Hellenistic  world. — As  the 
result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
wars  of  his  successors,  there  were,  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  three  great  Hellenistic  king- 
doms,   "Macedonia,    Egypt,    Syria,    which    lasted, 


each  under  its  own  dynasty,  till  Rome  swallowed 
them  up.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  the 
poorest,  and  the  smallest,  but  historically  the  most 
important,  included  the  ancestral  possessions  of 
Philip  and  Alexander — Macedonia,  most  of  Thrace, 
Thessaly,  the  mountainous  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
as  well  as  a  protectorate  more  or  less  definite 
and  absolute  over  Greece  proper,  the  Cydades,  and 
certain  tracts  of  Caria.  .  .  .  Next  came  Egypt,  in- 
cluding Cyrene  and  Cyprus,  and  a  general  pro- 
tectorate over  the  sea-coast  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
up  to  the  Black  Sea,  together  with  claims  often 
asserted  with  success  on  Syria,  and  on  the  coast 
lands  of  Southern  .'\sia  Minor.  .  .  .  Thirdly  came 
what  was  now  called  Syria,  on  account  of  the 
policy  of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  who  built  there 
its  capital,  and  determined  to  make  the  Greek  or 
Hellenistic  end  of  its  vast  dominions  its  political 
centre  of  gravity.  The  Kingdom  of  Syria  owned 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  generally  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
mountain  provinces  adjoining  it  on  the  East,  with 
vague  claims  further  east  when  there  was  no 
king  like  Sandracottus  to  hold  India  and  the 
Punjaub  with  a  strong  hand.  There  was  still  a 
large  element  of  Hellenism  in  these  remote  parts. 
The  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  ruled  by  a  dynasty 
of  kings  with  Greek  names — Euthydemus  is  the 
chief — who  coined  in  Greek  style,  and  must 
therefore  have  regarded  themselves  as  successors 
to  .Alexander.  There  are  many  exceptions  and 
limitations  to  this  general  description,  and  many 
secondary  and  semi-independent  kingdoms,  which 
make  the  picture  of  Hellenism  infinitely  various 
and  complicated.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  chain  of 
independent  kingdoms  reaching  from  Media  to 
Sparta,  all  of  which  asserted  their  complete  free- 
dom, and  generally  attained  it  by  balancing  the 
great  powers  one  against  the  other.  Here  they 
are  in  their  order.  Atropatene  was  the  kingdom 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  province 
of  Media,  by  Atropates,  the  satrap  of  Alexander, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  seven  Persian  chiefs 
who  put  Darius  1.  on  the  throne.  Next  came 
.■Xrmenia,  hardly  conquered  by  .Alexander,  and  now 
established  under  a  dynasty  of  its  own.  Then 
Cappadocia,  the  land  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  narrows  between  Cilicia  and  Pontus, 
ruled  by  sovereigns  also  claiming  royal  Persian 
descent.  .  .  .  Fourthly,  Pontus,  under  its  equally 
Persian  dynast  Mithridates — a  kingdom  which 
makes  a  great  figure  in  Eastern  history  under  the 
later  Roman  Republic.  There  was  moreover  a 
dynast  of  Bithynia,  set  up  and  supported  by  the 
robber  state  of  the  Celtic  Galatians,  which  had 
just  been  founded,  and  was  a  source  of  strength 
and  of  danger  to  all  its  neighbours.  Then  Perga- 
mum,  just  being  founded  and  strengthened  by  the 
first  Attalid,  PhiletEerus,  an  officer  of  Lysimachus, 
and  presently  to  become  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  Hellenism.  .  .  .  Almost  all  these  second- 
rate  states  (and  with  them  the  free  Greek  cities 
of  Heracleia,  Cyzicus,  Byzantium,  &c.)  were  frag- 
ments of  the  shattered  kingdom  of  Lysimachus. 
.  .  .  We  have  taken  no  account  of  a  very  peculiar 
feature  extending  all  through  even  the  Greek 
kingdoms,  especially  that  of  the  Selucids — the 
number  of  large  Hellenistic  cities  founded  as  spe- 
cial centres  of  culture,  or  points  of  defence,  and 
organized  as  such  with  a  certain  local  independ- 
ence. These  cities,  most  of  which  we  only  know 
by  name,  were  the  real  backbone  of  Hellenism  In 
the  world.  Alexander  had  founded  seventy  of 
them,  all  called  by  his  name.  Many  were  upon 
great  trade  lines,  like  the  Alexandria  which  still 
exists.     Many    were    intended    as    garrison    towns 
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in  the  centre  of  remote  provinces,  like  Candahar 
^a  corruption  of  Iskanderieh,  Iskendar  being 
the  Oriental  form  for  .Alexander.  Some  were 
mere  outposts,  where  Macedonian  soldiers  were 
forced  to  settle,  and  guard  the  frontiers  against 
the  barbarians,  like  the  Alexandria  on  the 
laxartes.  ...  As  regards  Seleucus  ...  we  have 
a  remarkable  statement  from  .■\ppian  that  he 
founded  cities  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  kingdom,  viz.,  sixteen  .\ntiochs  called  after 
his  father,  live  Laodiceas  after  his  mother,  nine 
Selcucias  after  himself,  three  Apameias  and  one 
Stratoniceia  after  his  wives.  ...  All  through 
Syria  and  Upper  .Asia  there  are  many  towns  bear- 
ing Greek  and  Macedonian  names — Berea,  Edessa, 
Perinthos,  .'Vchsa,  Pella,  &c.  The  number  of  these, 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  a  special  catalogue 
by  Droysen,  the  learned  historian  of  Hellenism,  is 
enormous,  and  the  first  question  which  arises  in 
our  minds  is  this:  where  were  Greek-speaking 
people  found  to  fill  them?  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Greece  proper  about  this  time  became  depopulated, 
and  that  it  never  has  recovered  from  this  decay. 
.  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  the  whole  population  of  Greece 
would  never  have  sufficed  for  one  tithe  of  the 
cities — the  great  cities — founded  all  over  Asia  by 
the  Diadochi.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  but  a  small  fraction,  the  soldiers  and 
officials  of  the  new  cities,  were  Greeks — Macedo- 
nians, when  founded  by  .Alexander  himself — gen- 
erally broken  down  veterans,  mutinous  and  dis- 
contented troops,  and  camp  followers.  To  these 
were  associated  people  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, it  being '  Alexander's  fixed  idea  to  discoun- 
tenance sporadic  country  life  in  villages  and 
encourage  town  communities.  The  towns  accord- 
ingly received  considerable  privileges.  .  .  .  The 
Greek  language  and  political  habits  were  thus 
the  one  bond  of  union  among  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  colonizing  genius  of  the  Greek  once 
more  proved  itself." — J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Story  of 
Alexander's  empire,  ch.  lo. — See  also  Hellenism. 
B.C.  280-146. — Achaean  League. — Rise  and 
fall. — Destruction  of  Sparta. — Supremacy  of 
Rome. — The  .Achaean  league,  which  bore  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  during  the  last 
half  of  the  third  and  first  half  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  was  in  some  sense  the  re- 
vival of  a  more  ancient  confederacy  among  the 
cities  of  .•Xchaea  in  Peloponnesus.  The  older 
league,  however,  was  confined  to  twelve  cities  of 
Achaea  and  had  little  weight,  apparently,  in 
general  Hellenic  politics.  The  revived  league  grew 
beyond  the  territorial  boundaries  which  were  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  and  embraced  the  larger  part 
of  Peloponnesus.  It  began  about  28c  B.C.  by 
the  forming  of  a  union  between  the  two  .Achaean 
cities  of  Patrai  and  Dyme.  One  by  one  their 
neighbors  joined  them,  until  ten  cities  were  con- 
federated and  acting  as  one.  "The  first  years  of 
the  growth  of  the  Achaean  League  are  contem- 
porary with  the  invasion  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
by  the  Gauls  and  with  the  wars  between  Pyrrhos 
and  Antigonos  Gonataa  [see  Macedonia:  B.C. 
277-244].  Pyrrhos,  for  a  moment,  expelled  .Anti- 
gonos from  the  Macedonian  throne,  which  .Anti- 
gonos recovered  while  Pyrrhos  was  warring  in 
Peloponnesus.  By  the  time  that  Pyrrhos  was 
dead,  and  Antigonos  again  firmly  fixed  in  Macedo- 
nia, the  League  had  grown  up  to  maturity  as 
far  as  regarded  the  cities  of  the  old  Achaia.  .  .  . 
Thus  far,  then,  circumstances  had  favoured  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  growth  of  the  League."  It 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  grow  firm  enough 
an 


neighbors  and  to  exercise  an  attractive  influence 
upon  them.  One  of  the  nearest  of  these  neighbors 
was  Sicyon,  which  groaned  under  a  tyranny  that 
had  been  fastened  upon  it  by  Macedonian  influ- 
ence. .Among  the  exiles  from  Sicyon  was  a  re- 
markable young  man  named  Aratus,  or  Aratos,  to 
whom  the  successful  working  of  the  small  Achaean 
league  suggested  some  broader  extension  of  the 
same  political  organism.  In  251  B.C.,  .Aratus  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  his  native  city  from  its  tyrant 
and  in  bringing  about  the  annexation  of  Sicyon 
to  the  .Achaean  league.  Eight  years  later,  having 
meantime  been  elected  to  the  chief  office  of  the 
league,  •  .Aratus  accomplished  the  expulsion  of  the 
Macedonians  and  their  agents  from  Corinth, 
Megara,  Troizen  and  Epidaurus,  and  persuaded 
those  four  cities  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
.Achaeans.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  made 
similar  progress  in  .Arcadia,  winning  town  after 
town  to  the  federation,  until  the  .Arcadian  federal 
capital.  Megalopolis,  w.1s  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
members,  and  gave  to  the  league  its  greatest 
acquisition  of  energy  and  brain.  In  22g  B.C.  the 
skill  of  .Aratus  and  the  prestige  of  the  league, 
taking  advantage  of  disturbances  in  Macedonia, 
effected  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  garri- 
sons from  .Athens  and  the  liberation  of  that  city, 
which  did  not  become  confederated  with  its  liber- 
ators, but  entered  into  alliance  with  them.  .Argos 
was  emancipated  and  annexed,  228  B.C.,  and  "the 
League  was  now  the  greatest  power  of  Greece.  A 
Federation  of  equal  cities,  democratically  gov- 
erned, embraced  the  whole  of  old  Achaea,  the 
whole  of  the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  greater  part 
of  Arkadia,  together  with  Phlious,  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
Megara,  and  the  island  of  Aigina."  The  one  rival 
of  the  Achaean  league  in  Peloponnesus  was  Sparta, 
which  looked  with  jealousy  upon  its  growing 
power,  and  would  not  be  confederated  with  it. 
The  consequences  of  that  jealous  rivalry  were 
fatal  to  the  hopes  for  Greece  which  the  .Achaean 
union  had  seemed  to  revive.  Unfortunately, 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  Lacedaemonian  throne 
came  to  be  occupied  at  this  time  by  the  last  of 
the  hero-kings  of  the  Heracleid  race — Cleomenes. 
When  the  inevitable  collision  of  war  between 
Sparta  and  the  league  occurred  (227-221  B.C.),  the 
personal  figure  of  Cleomenes  loomed  so  large  in 
the  conflict  that  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Cleomenic  War.  .Aratus  was  the  worst  of  generals, 
Cleomenes  one  of  the  greatest,  and  the  .Achaeans 
were  steadily  beaten  in  the  field.  Driven  to  sore 
straits  at  last,  they  abandoned  the  whole  orig- 
inal purpose  of  their  federation,  by  inviting  the 
king  of  Macedonia  to  help  them  crush  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sparta.  To  win  his  aid  they  gave,  up 
Corinth  to  him,  and  under  his  leadership  they 
achieved  the  shameful  victory  of  Sellasia  (221 
B.C.),  where  all  that  is  worthy  in  Lacedsmonian 
history  came  to  an  end.  The  league  was  now 
scarcely  more  than  a  dependency  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  so- 
called  Social  War  with  the  ^tolian  league,  2iq- 
217  B.C.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Macedonia 
which  followed  renewed  its  political  importance 
considerably  for  a  time.  Becoming  the  ally  of 
Rome,  it  was  able  to  maintain  a  certain  dignity 
and  influence  until  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
arms  had  been  securely  proved,  and  then  it  sank 
to  the  helpless  insignificance  which  all  Roman 
alliances  led  to  in  the  end.  It  was  in  that  state 
when,  on  some  complaint  from  Rome  {167  B.C.), 
a  thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  of  .Achaea  were 
sent  as  prisoners  to  Italy  and  detained  there  until 


d   strong   enough,    on   the   small   scale,    to   offer      less  than  300  survived   to   return   to   their   home: 
lessons     to     its     disunited    and    tyrannized      Among  them  was  the  historian  Polybius.    A  little 
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later  (146  B.C.)  there  was  a  wild  revolt  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  in  which  Corinth  took  the  lead.  A 
few  months  of  war  ensued,  ending  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Leucopetra.  Then  Corinth  was  sacked 
and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  army  and  the 
Achaean  league  disappeared  from  history. — E.  A. 
Freeman,  History   of  federal  government,  cli.  s-g. 

.Also  in:  C.  Thitlwall,  History  of  Greece,  v.  8, 
ch.  61-66. — Polvbius.  Historv. 

B.C.  224.— Battle  of  Hecatombaeon  of  Sparta 
against  Achaean  League.  See  Hecatomb.^on, 
Baptle   of. 

B.C.  214-146. — Roman  conquest. — The  series  of 
wars  in  which  the  Romans  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece  were  know  in  their  annals  as 
the  Macedonian  Wars.  At  the  beginning,  they 
were  innocent  of  aggression.  A  young  and  ambi- 
tious but  unprincipled  king  of  Macedonia — Philip, 
who  succeeded  the  able  Antigonus  Doson — had 
put  himself  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  and 
assailed  the  Romans  in  the  midst  of  their  desper- 
ate conflict  with  Hannibal.  For  the  time  they 
were  unable  to  do  more  than  trouble  Philip  so 
far  as  to  prevent  his  bringing  effective  reinforce- 
ments to  the  enemy  at  their  doors,  and  this  they 
accomplished  in  part  by  a  treaty  with  the  .5ito- 
lians,  which  enlisted  that  unscrupulous  league  upon 
their  side.  The  first  Macedonian  war,  which 
began  214  B.C.,  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of 
Dyrrachium,  205  B.C.  The  peace  was  of  five 
years  duration,  and  Philip  employed  it  in  reckless 
undertakings  against  Pergamus,  against  Rhodes, 
against  Athens,  every  one  of  which  carried  com- 
plaints to  Rome,  the  rising  arbiter  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world,  whose  hostility  Philip  lost  no 
opportunity  to  provoke.  On  the  ides  of  March, 
200  B.C.,  the  Roman  senate  declared  war.  In 
the  spring  of  ig;  B.C.  this  second  Macedonian 
War  was  ended  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephals — 
so  called  from  the  name  of  a  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  dog-heads — where  the  Macedonian 
army  was  annihilated  by  the  consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flaraininus.  At  the  next  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  Isthmian  games,  a  crier  made  proclama- 
tion in  the  arena  that  the  Roman  Senate  and 
T.  Quinctius  the  general,  having  conquered  King 
Phrlip  and  the  Macedonians,  declared  all  the 
Greeks  who  had  been  subject  to  the  king  free 
and  independent.  Henceforth,  whatever  freedom 
and  independence  the  states  of  Greece  enjoyed 
were  according  to  the  will  of  Rome.  An  interval 
of  twenty-five  years,  broken  by  the  invasion  of 
Antiochus  and  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at 
Thermopylae  (see  Seleucid.i:  B.C.  224-187),  was 
followed  by  a  third  Macedonian  War.  Philip  was 
now  dead  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  known 
to  be  hostile  to  Rome  and  accused  of  intrigues 
with  her  enemies.  The  Roman  Senate  forestalled 
his  intentions  by  declaring  war.  The  war  which 
opened  171  B.C.  was  closed  by  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  fought  June  22,  168  B.C.,  where  20,000 
Macedonians  were  slain  and  11,000  taken  prisoners, 
while  the  Romans  lost  scarcely  100  men.  Perseus 
attempted  flight,  but  was  soon  driven  to  give 
himself  up  and  was  sent  to  Rome,  The  MacMo- 
nian  kingdom  was  then  extinguished  and  its  terri- 
tory divided  between  four  nominal  republics,  trib- 
utary to  Rome.  Twenty  years  after,  there  was 
an  attempt  made  by  a  pretender  to  re-establish 
the  Macedonian  throne,  and  a  fourth  Macedonian 
War  occurred;  but  it  was  soon  finished  {146  B.C. 
— see  above,  280-146  B.C.).  The  four  republics 
then  gave  way,  to  form  a  Roman  province  of 
Macedonia  and  Epirus,  while  the  remainder  of 
Greece,  in  turn,  became  the  Roman  province  of 
Achaea. — C.    Thirlwall,    History    of    Greece,   v.    8, 


ch.  64-66. — See  also  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  215- 
ig6;   B.C.   ig7-i46. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Liddell,  History  of  Rome,  ch. 
39,  43,  45. — E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  federal 
government,  ch.  8-g. — Polybius,  General  history. 
— M.  D.  Volonakis,  Island  of  Roses  and  her  eleven 
sisters. 

B.C.  191. — War  of  Antiochus  of  Syria  and 
the  Romans.     See  Seleucid.e:    B.C.  224-187. 

B.C.  155. — Invasion  of  India  by  Menander. 
See  IxDu:     B.C.   231-A.D.  4S0. 

B.C.  146.-A.D.  180.— Under  the  Romans,  to 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. — Sufferings  in 
the  Mithradatic  War  and  revolt,  and  in  the  Ro- 
man civil  wars. — Treatment  by  the  emperors. — 
Munificence  of  Herodes  Atticus. — "It  was  some 
time  [after  the  Roman  conquest]  before  the 
Greeks  had  great  reason  to  regret  their  fortune. 
A  combination  of  causes,  which  could  hardly 
have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  any  politi- 
cian, enabled  them  to  preserve  their  national  in- 
stitutions, and  to  exercise  all  their  former  social 
influence,  even  after  the  annihilation  of  their  po- 
litical existence.  Their  vanity  was  flattered  by 
their  admitted  superiority  in  arts  and  literature, 
and  by  the  respect  paid  to  their  usages  and  prej- 
udices by  the  Romans.  Their  political  subjec- 
tion was  at  first  not  very  burdensome;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nation  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  appearance  of  independence.  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  allies 
of  Rome,  [.'\thens  retained  this  independent  ex- 
istence, partaking  something  of  the  position  of 
Hamburg  in  the  Germanic  body,  until  the  time  of 
Caracalla,  when  its  citizens  were  absorbed  into 
the  Roman  empire.]  The  nationality  of  the 
Greeks  was  so  interwoven  with  their  municipal 
institutions,  that  the  Romans  found  it  impossible 
to  abolish  the  local  administration ;  and  an  im- 
perfect attempt  made  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Achaia  was  soon  abandoned.  .  .  .  The  Roman 
senate  was  evidently  not  without  great  jealousy 
and  some  fear  of  the  Greeks;  and  great  prudence 
was  displayed  in  adopting  a  number  of  measures 
by  which  they  were  gradually  weakened,  and 
cautiously  broken  to  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors. 
...  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  .Augustus, 
when  the  conquest  of  every  portion  of  the  Greek 
nation  had  been  completed,  that  the  Romans 
began  to  view  the  Greeks  in  the  contemptible  light 
in  which  they  are  represented  by  the  writers  of 
the  capital.  Crete  was  not  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province  until  about  eight  years  after  the 
subjection  of  Achaia,  and  its  conquest  was  not 
effected  without  difficulty,  after  a  war  of  three 
years,  by  the  presence  of  a  consular  army.  The 
resistance  it  offered  was  so  obstinate  that  it  was 
almost  depopulated  ere  the  Romans  could  complete 
its  conquest.  .  .  .  The  Roman  government  .  .  . 
soon  adopted  measures  tending  to  diminish  the  re- 
sources of  the  Greek  states  when  received  as  allies 
of  the  republic.  ...  If  we  could  place  implicit 
faith  in  the  testimony  of  so  firm  and  partial  an 
adherent  of  the  Romans  as  Polybius,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  the  Roman  administration  was  at  first 
characterised  by  a  love  of  justice,  and  that  the 
Roman  magistrates  were  far  less  venal  than  the 
Greeks.  .  .  .  Less  than  a  century  of  irresponsible 
power  effected  a  wonderful  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  magistrates.  Cicero  declares  that 
the  senate  made  a  traffic  of  justice  to  the  provin- 
cials. .  .  .  But  as  the  government  of  Rome  grew 
more  oppressive,  and  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  provinces  was  more  severely  exacted, 
the  increased  power  of  the  republic  rendered  any 
rebellion  of   the  Greeks  utterTy  hopeless.  .  .  .  For 
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sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Achaia,  the  (keecc  and  made  new  ones.  .  .  .  Antoninus  and 
Greeks  remained  docile  subjects  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Marcus  Aurelius  showed  good  will  to  Greece.  The 
The  number  of  Roman  usurers  increased,  and  the  latter  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  improved 
exactions  of  Roman  publicans  in  collecting  the  the  .\thenian  schools,  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
taxes  became  more  oppressive,  so  that  when  the  teachers,  and  in  various  ways  contributing  to 
army    of    Mithridates    invaded    Greece,    B.C.    86,       make    Athens,    as    it    had    been    before,    the    most 

while  Rome  appeared  plunged  in  anarchy   by  the       '"     '  '  

civil  broils  of  the  partisans  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
the  Greeks  in  office  conceived  the  vain  hope  of 
recovering  their  independence  [see  Mithrad.mic 
Wars;    Athens:     B.C.    87-86].  .  .  .  Both    parties, 


during  the  Mithridatic  war,  inflicted  severe  injuries 
on  Greece.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  losses  were  never 
repaired.  The  foundations  of  national  prosperity 
were  undermined,  and  it  henceforward  became  im- 
possible to  save  from  the  annual  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants  the  sums  necessary  to  replace  the 
accumulated  capital  of  ages,  which  this  short  war 
had  annihilated." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  llie 
Romans,  oh.  i, — "Scarcely  had  the  storm  of  Roman 
war  passed  by,  when  the  Cilician  pirates,  finding 
the  coasts  of  Greece  peculiarly  favorable  for  their 
marauding  incursions,  and  tempted  by  the  wealth 
accumulated  in  the  cities  and  temples,  commenced 
their  depredations  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that 
Rome  felt  obliged  to  put  forth  all  her  military 
forces  for  their  suppression.  The  exploits  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  was  clothed  with  auto- 
cratic power  to  destroy  this  gigantic  evil,  fill  the 
brightest  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated 
but  too  unfortunate  commander  [see  Cilicia, 
Pirates  of].  .  .  .  The  civil  wars  in  which  the 
great  Republic  expired  had  the  fields  of  Greece 
for  their  theatre.  Under  the  tramp  of  contending 
armies,  her  fertile  plains  were  desolated,  and 
Roman  blood,  in  a  cause  not  her  own,  again  and 
again  moistened  her  soil  [see  Rome:  Republic: 
B.C.  48;  B.C.  44-42;  B.C.  31].  But  at  length  the 
civil  wars  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Empire  in- 
troduces, for  the  first  time  in  the  melancholy  his- 
tory of  man,  a  state  of  universal  peace.  Greece 
still  maintains  her  pre-eminence  in  literature  and 
art,  and  her  schools  are  frequented  by  the  sons  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Her  elder  poets  serve 
as  models  to  the  literary  genius  of  the  Augustan 
age.  .  .  .  The  historians  form  themselves  on  Attic 
prototypes,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome  divide 
themselves  among  the  Grecian  sects,  while  in 
Athens  the  Platonists,  the  Stoics,  the  Peripatetics, 
and  the  Epicureans  still  haunt  the  scenes  with 
which  the  names  of  their  masters  were  insepa- 
rably associated.  .  .  .  The  establishment  of  the 
Empire  made  but  little  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Greece.  Augustus,  indeed,  show-ed  no 
great  solicitude,  except  to  maintain  the  country 
in  subjection  by  his  military  colonies, — especially 
those  of  Patrae  and  Nicopolis.  He  even  deprived 
Athens  of  the  privileges  she  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Republic,  and  broke  down  the  remaining 
power  of  Sparta,  by  declaring  the  independence 
of  her  subject  tgwns.  Some  of  his  successors 
treated  the  country  with  favor,  and  endeavored, 
by  a  clement  use  of  authority,  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  its  decline.  Even  Nero,  the  amiable 
fiddler  of  Rome,  was  proud  to  display  the  ex- 
tent of  his  musical  abilities  in  their  theatres.  .  .  . 
The  noble  Trajan  allowed  the  Greeks  to  retain 
their  '  former  local  privileges,  and  did  much  to 
improve  their  condition  by  his  wise  and  just 
administration.  Hadrian  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
Greek  art  and  literature.  Athens  especially  re- 
ceived the  amplest  benefits  from  his  taste  and 
wealth.  He  finished  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus;  established  a  public  library;  built  a  pan- 
theon and  a  gymnasium;  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
Apollo    at    Megara;    improved    the    old    roads    of 


illustrious  seat  of  learning  in  the  world.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  in  the.  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  that  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  .'\thens  and  all  Greece  lived,— Herodes 
Atticus,  distinguished  alike  for  wealth,  learning, 
and  eloquence.  Born  at  Marathon,  .  .  .  educated 
at  Athens  by  the  best  teachers  his  father's  wealth 
could  procure,  he  became  on  going  to  Rome,  in 
early  life,  the  rhetorical  teacher  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius himself.  Antoninus  Pius  bestowed  on  him  the 
honor  of  the  consulship;  but  he  preferred  the 
career  of  a  teacher  at  Athens  to  the  highest  po- 
litical dignities,  .  .  .  and  he  was  followed  thither 
by  young  men  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  fam- 
ilies, from  the  Emperor's  down.  ...  At  Athens, 
south  of  the  Ilissus,  he  built  the  stadium  .  .  .  and 
the  theatre  of  Regilla.  ...  At  Corinth  he  built  a 
theatre;  at  Olympia,  an  aqueduct;  at  Delphi,  a 
race-course;  and  at  Thermopyls,  a  hospital.  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Euboea,  BiEotia,  and  Epeirus  experienced 
his  bounty,  and  even  Italy  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  lavish  distribution  of  his  wealth.  He  died  in 
180." — C.  C.  Felton,  Greece,  Ancient  and  modern, 
4th  course,  v.  2,  led.  3. — See  also  Athens:  B.C. 
IQ7-A.D.  138. — On  the  influence  which  Greek 
genius  and  culture  exercised  upon  the  Romans,  see 
Hellenism. 

Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome:  The 
provinces,  v.  i,  ch.  7. — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Greek  world 
under  Roman  sway. — M.  D.  Volonakis,  Island  of 
Roses  and  Iter  eleven  sisters. 

B.C.  64-63. — Hellenistic  element  in  Syria.  See 
Syria:    B.C.   64-63. 

B.C.  48. — Caesar's  campaign  against  Pom- 
peius. — Pharsalia.    See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  48. 

A.D.  54-60.— St.  Paul  in  Athens  and  Corinth. 
See  Christianity:  A.D.  35-60. 

258-395. — Gothic  invasions.  See  Goths:  238- 
267;   395- 

330. — Transference  of  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople). 
See   Constantinople:   330. 

394-395. — Final  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. — Definite  or- 
ganization of  the  Eastern  empire  under  Arca- 
dius.     See   Rome:    Empire:    394-395.' 

425. — Legal  separation  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western    empires.      See    Rome:     Empire:    423- 

450. 

446. — Devastating  invasion  of  the  Huns.  See 
Huns:   441-446. 

527-567. — Reign  of  Justinian  at  Constantino- 
ple.— Recovery  of  Italy  and  Africa.  See  Rome: 
Medieval    city:    S27-56S;    535-553- 

717-1205. — Byzantine  period.  See  Byzantine 
empire:  717,  to  1204-1205;  Commerce:  Medieval: 
8th-ioth  centuries. 

11th  century.— Christian  belief. — Schism  with 
western  church.  See  Christianity:  iith-i3th 
centuries:   Extent  of  Christendom. 

1146. — Invasion  and  sack  of  Thebes  and 
Corinth  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  See  Byzan- 
tine empire:   1146. 

1204-1350. — Greek  despotat  in  Epirus.  See 
Epirvs:    1204-1350. 

1205-1261. — Overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  Crusaders. — Latin  empire  of  Ro- 
mania.— Greek  empire  of  Nicaea. — Dukedoms  of 
Athens  and  Naxos. — Principality  of  Achsea.  See 
RoMANU,      Empire      of;      Nic.sa:      1204-1261; 
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Athens:    1205-1308;   Ach.ea:    1205-1387;   Naxos: 
1204-1567. 

1246-1252. — Conquest  of  Macedonia  from  Bul- 
garia.    See  Macedonia:    iith-i5th  centuries. 

1261-1453. — Restored  Byzantine  or  Greek  em- 
pire. See  Constantixople:  1201-1453;  Bvzantine 
empire:   1261-1453. 

1310-1311.— Catalans  in  the  service  of  Walter 
de  Brienne.     See  Catalan  Grand  Company. 

1348-1355.— Allied  with  Venice  and  Aragon 
against  Genoa.     See  Constantinople:   1348-1355. 

1393-1767. — Dominance  in  church  affairs  in 
Bulgaria.     See   Bulgaria:    1258-1S72. 

1453-1479. — Turkish  conquest.  See  Turkey: 
1451-14S1;  Constantinople:  1453;  1453-1481 ; 
Athens:   1456. 

1454-1479. — War  of  Turks  and  Venetians  in 
the  peninsula. — Siege  of  Corinth. — Sack  of 
Athens. — Massacres  at  Negropont  and  Croia. — 
"The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  captivity  of  the  Venetians  settled  in  Pera, 
threatened  [the  power  of  Venice]  ...  in  the 
East;  and  she  felt  no  repugnance  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  enemies  of  her  religion.  After  a 
year's  negotiation,  terms  were  concluded  [1454] 
between  the  Sultan  and  Venice;  by  which  her 
possessions  were  secured  to  her,  and  her  trade 
guaranteed  throughout  the  empire.  In  virtue  of 
this  treaty  she  continued  to  occupy  Modon, 
Coron,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Argos,  and  other  cities 
on  the  borders  of  the  Peninsula,  together  with 
Eubcea  (Negropont)  and  some  of  the  smaller 
islands.  But  this  good  understanding  was  inter- 
rupted in  1463,  when  the  Turks  contrived  an  ex- 
cuse for  attacking  the  Venetian  territory.  Under 
pretence  of  resenting  the  asylum  afforded  to  a 
Turkish  refugee,  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea  besieged 
and  captured  Argos;  and  the  Republic  felt  itself 
compelled  immediately  to  resent  the  aggression. 
A  re-inforcement  was  sent  from  Venice  to  Napoli, 
and  Argos  was  quickly  recaptured.  Corinth  was 
next  besieged,  and  the  project  of  fortifying  the 
isthmus  was  once  more  renewed.  .  .  .  The  labour 
of  30,000  workmen  accomplished  the  work  in  15 
days;  a  stone  wall  of  more  than  12  feet  high, 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  flanked  by  136  towers, 
was  drawn  across  the  isthmus.  .  .  .  But  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Turks,  whose  numbers  were  prob- 
ably exaggerated  by  report,  threw  the  Venetians 
into  distrust  and  consternation;  and,  unwilling  to 
confide  in  the  strength  of  their  rampart,  they 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  retreated  to 
Napoli,  from  which  the  infidels  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  5,000  men.  The  Peloponnesus  was  now 
exposed  to  the  predatory  retaliations  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians;  and  the  Christians  appeared 
anxious  to  rival  or  surpass  the  Mahomedans  in 
the  refinement  of  their  barbarous  inflictions.  .  .  . 
In  the  year  1465,  Sigismondo  Malatesta  landed  in 
the  Morea  with  a  re-inforcer,.  nt  of  1,000  men; 
and,  without  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  citadel, 
captured  and  bur  ed  Misitra  [near  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Sparta].  In  the  following  year,  Vit'tore 
Cappello,  with  the  Venetian  fleet,  arrived  in  the 
straits  of  Euripus;  and  landing  at  Aulis  marched 
into  Attica.  After  making  himself  master  of  the 
Piraeus,  he  laid  siege  to  Athens ;  her  walls  were 
overthrown;  her  inhabitants  plundered;  and  the 
Venetians  retreated  with  th^  spoil  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Eubcea.  The  victorious  career  of 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  for  a  time 
diverted  the  Sultan  frr-  the  war  in  the  Morea; 
but  ...  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1470  a  fleet 
of  loS  gallies,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
manned  by  a  force  70,000  strong,  issued  from  the 
harbour    of    Constantinople,    and    sailed    for    the 


straits  of  Euripus.  .  .  .  The  army  landed  without 
molestation   on   the   island,   which   they   united   to 
the  mainland  by  a   bridge  of  boats,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Negro- 
pont. .  .  .  The   hopes    of   the    besieged   were   now 
centred   in    the    Venetian    fleet,    which,   under   the 
command  of  Nicolo  Canale,  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
Saronic  Gulf.     But  that  admiral,  whilst  he  awaited 
a   re-inforcement,    let   slip    the    favourable    oppor- 
tunity of  preventing  the  debarcation  of  the  enemy, 
or  of  shutting  up  the  Turks  in  the  island  by  the 
destruction   of  thtir  half-deserted  fleet  and  bridge 
of  boats.     By  an  unaccountable  inactivity,  he  suf- 
fered the  city  to  be  attacked,  which,  after  a  vig- 
orous  resistance   of   nearly   a   month,   was   carried 
by   assault    [July   12,   1470];   and  all   the  inhabit- 
ants,  who   did   not   escape   into   the   citadel,   were 
put    to   the   sword.     At   length   that   fortress   was 
also  taken;  and  the  barbarous  conqueror,  who  had 
promised  to  respect  the  head  of  the  intrepid  gov- 
ernor, deemed  it  no  violation  of  his  word  to  saw 
his   victim    in    halves.      After    this    decisive    blow, 
which    reduced    the    whole    island,    Mahomed    led 
back  his  conquering  army  to  Constantinople.  .  .  . 
This  success  encouraged   the   Turks   to   attack   the 
Venetians  in  their  Italian  territory ;  and  the  Pasha 
of   Bosnia   invaded   Istria   and   Friuli,   and   carried 
fire  and  sword  almost  to  the  gates  of  Udine.     In 
the    following    year    [1474],    however,    the    Turks 
were  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Scutari  in 
Albania,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  gallant 
Scanderbeg  to  the  guardian  care  of  Venice.     Some 
abortive   negotiations    for   peace   suspended   hostil- 
ities until  1477,  when  the  troops  of  Mahomed  laid 
siege  to  Croia  in  .Albania,  which  they  reduced  to 
the   severest    dktress.      But   a   new   incursion   into 
Friuli  struck  a  panic  into  the  inhabitants  of  Ven- 
ice, who   beheld,   from  the  tops  of  their  churches 
and  towers,  the  raging  flames  which  devoured  the 
neighbouring  villages."     The  Turks,  however,  with- 
drew into  Albania,  where  the  siege  of  Croia  was 
terminated   by   its  surrender  and   the  massacre   of 
its    inhabitants,    and    the    Sultan,    in    person,    re- 
newed the  attack  on  Scutari.     The  stubborn  gar- 
rison  of   that   stronghold,   however,   resisted,   with 
fearful  slaughter,  a  continuous  assault  made  upon 
their   w'alls   during   two   days   and   a   night.     Ma- 
homed   was    forced    to    convert    the   siege    into    a 
blockade,    and    his    troops    reappeared    in    Friuli. 
"These  repeated  aggressions  on  her  territories  made 
Venice    every    day    more    anxious    to    conclude    a 
peace  with  the  Sultan,"  and  a  treaty  was  signed 
in   April,   1479.     "It   was   agreed   that   the   islands 
of    Negropont    and    Mitylcne,    with    the    cities    of 
Croia   and  Scutari   in   Albania,   and  of  Tenaro   in 
the    Morea,    should    be    consigned    to    the    Turk; 
whilst    other    conquests    were    to    be    reciprocally 
restored    to    their    former    owners.      A    tribute    of 
10.000  ducats  was  imposed  upon  Venice,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Scutari    [now   reduced   to   500   men 
and  150  women]  were  to  be  permitted  to  evacuate 
the    city." — R.    Comyn,    History    of    the    Western 
empire,  v.  2,  ch.  31. 

Also  in:  E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  ch.  5. 

1645-1669. — War  of  Candia. — Surrender  of 
Crete  to  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians.  See  Tur- 
key:  1645-1660. 

1681-1696. — Conquests  by  the  Venetians  from 
the  Turks.  See  Athens:  1687-1688;  Turkey: 
16S4-16Q6. 

1699. — Cession  of  part  of  the  Morea  to  Ven- 
ice by  the  Turks.    Sec  Hungary:  1683-1609. 

1714-1718. — Venetians  expelled  again  from 
the  Morea  by  the  Turks. — Corfu  defended.  See 
Turkey;   1714-1718. 
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1770-1772.— Revolt   against   the   Turkish    rule. 
— Russian    encouragement    and   desertion.     See 

Turkey:     170S-1774. 

1821-1829.— Overthrow  of  Turkish  rule.— In- 
tervention of  Russia,  England  and  France. — 
Battle  of  Navarino. — Establishment  of  national 
independence. — "The  Spanish  revolution  of  1820 
[see  Spain:  1814-18:7],  which  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  revolutions  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Piedmont,  caused  a  great  excitement  throughout 
Europe,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion of  1821.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  Greeks  had  been  preparing  for  the  struggle; 
in  fact,  for  more  than  fifty  years  there  had  been 
a  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  independ- 
ence. .  .  .  There  had  been  many  insurrections 
against  the  Turkish  authority,  but  they  were  gen- 
erally suppressed  without  difficulty,  though  with 
the  shedding  of  much  Greek  blood.  Nearly  every 
village  in  Greece  suffered  from  pillage  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  families  were  comparatively  few 
that  did  not  mourn  a  father,  son,  or  brother,  killed 
by  the  Turks  or  carried  into  slavery,  or  a  daughter 
or  sister  transported  to  a  Turkish  harem,  .  .  . 
Notwithstanding  their  subjugation,  many  of  the 
Greeks  were  commercially  prosperous,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  East  was  in  their  hands. 
They  conducted  nearly  all  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  Levant,  ai.d  a  few  years  before  the  revolu- 
tion they  had  600  vessels  mounting  6,000  guns 
(for  defence  against  pirates)  and  manned  by 
18,000  seamen.  ...  In  laying  their  plans  for  in- 
dependence the  Greeks  resorted  to  the  formation 
of  secret  societies,  and  so  well  was  the  scheme  con- 
ducted that  everything  was  ripe  for  insurrection 
before  the  Turkish  rulers  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  A  great  association  was  formed 
which  included  Greeks  everywhere,  not  only  in 
Greece  and  its  islands,  but  in  Constantinople, 
Austria,  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries, 
wherever  a  Greek  could  be  found.  Me:i  of  other 
nationalities  were  occasionally  admitted,  but  only 
when  their  loyalty  to  the  Greek  cause  was  be- 
yond question,  and  their  official  positions  gave 
them  a  chance  to  aid  in  the  work.  Several  dis- 
tinguished Russians  were  members,  among  them 
Count  Capo  D'Istria,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  held 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I  of  Russia,  The  society  was  known 
as  the  Hetaira,  or  Hetairist,  and  consisted  of  sev- 
eral degrees  or  grades.  The  highest  contained 
only  sixteen  persons,  whose  names  were  not  all 
known,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  member 
of  the  lower  classes  to  ascertain  them,  ,  ,  ,  All 
the  Hetairists  looked  hopefully  towards  Russia, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  community  of  re- 
ligion, and  partly  because  of  the  fellow-feeling  of 
the  two  countries  in  cordially  detesting  the  Turk, 
,  ,  ,  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution,  or 
rather  the  excuse  for  it,  was  the  death  of  the 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  January  30.  T82r,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Dur- 
ing the  interregnum,  which  naturally  left  the 
government  in  a  weakened  condition,  the  He- 
tairists determined  to  strike  their  blow  for  lib- 
erty. A  band  of  150  Greeks  and  Arnauts,  under 
the  command  of  Theodore  Vladimiruko,  formerly  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  marched 
out  of  Bucharest  and  seized  the  small  town  of 
Czernitz,  near  Trajan's  Bridge,  on  the  Danube. 
There  Theodore  issued  a  proclamation,  and  such 
was  the  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  people, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  had  a  force  of  12,000  men 
under  his  command.  Soon  afterwards  there  was 
an  insurrection  in  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
headed   by    Prince   .Alexander    Ipsilanti,    an    officer 


in  the  Russian  service.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  the  aid  of  Russia  was  distinctly 
promised,  and  as  the  news  of  this  proclamation 
was  carried  to  Greece,  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment in  favor  of  insurrection.  The  Russian 
minister  assured  the  Porte  that  his  government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  insurrection,  and  the 
Patriarch  and  Synod  of  (x)nstantinople  issued  a 
proclamation  emphatically  denouncing  the  move- 
ment, but  in  spite  of  this  assurance  and  procla- 
mation the  insurrection  went  on.  Count  Nessel- 
rode  declared  officially  that  Ipsilanti's  name 
would  be  stricken  from  the  Russian  army  list, 
and  that  his  act  was  one  for  which  he  alone  was 
responsible.  This  announcement  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia, as  the  forces  of  Theodore  and  Ipsilanti 
were  suppressed,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  by 
the  hordes  of  Moslems  that  were  brought  against 
them.  ,  ,  ,  Nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  was  m 
full   insurrection   in   a   few   months,   and   with   far 


CREGORY  V 
Patriarcli    of    Constantinople 

better  prospects  than  had  the  insurrection  on  the 
Danube,  Turks  and  Greeks  were  embittered 
against  each  other;  the  war-cry  of  the  Turk  was, 
'Death  to  the  Christian!'  while  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian was,  'Death  to  the  Turk!'  The  example 
was  set  by  the  Turks,  and,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  the  Turkish  government,  slaughter  in 
cold  blood  was  made  official.  It  was  by  the  order 
and  authority  of  the  Porte  that  Gregory,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  a  revered  prelate,  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  seized  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  he  was 
descending  from  the  altar  where  he  had  been 
celebrating  divine  service,  and  hanged  at  the  gate 
of  his  archiepiscopal  palace,  amid  the  shouts  and 
howls  of  a  Moslem  mob,  .^ftcr  hanging  three  hours, 
the  body  was  ,  ,  .  [thrown  into  the  sea,  whence  it 
was  recovered  and  taken  to  Odessa,  It  was  later 
removed  to  .■\thens,  and  now  lie.s  in  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  cathedral,]  This  act  of  murder  was  the 
more  atrocious  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
since  the  Patriarch  had  denounced  the  insurrec- 
tion in  a  public  proclamation,  and  his  life  and 
character  we're  most  blameless  and  exemplary. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  barbarity  had  more  to 
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do  with  fanning  the  fires  of  revolt  than  any  other 
act  of  the  Turkish  government.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  the  only  act  of  the  kind  of  which  the 
Turks  were  guilty.  The  Patriarch  of  Adrianople 
with  eight  of  his  ecclesiastics  were  beheaded,  and 
so  were  the  dragoman  of  the  Porte  and  several 
other  eminent  residents  of  Constantinople,  .de- 
scended from  Greek  settlers  of  two  or  three  ceij- 
turies  ago.  Churches  were  everywhere  broken 
open  and  plundered;  Greek  citizens  of  the  highest 
rank  were  murdered,  their  property  stolen,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  sold  as  slaves;  on  the 
15th  of  June  five  archbishops  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  laymen  were  hanged  in  the  streets,  and 
450  mechanics  were  sold  and  transported  into 
slavery;  at  Salonica  the  battlements  of  the  town 
were  lined  with  Christian  heads,  from  which  the 
blood  ran  down  and  discolored  the  water  in  the 
ditch.  In  all  the  great  towns  of  the  empire  there 
were  similar  atrocities;  some  were  the  work  of 
mobs,  which  the  authorities  did  not  seek  to  re- 
strain, but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  ordered 
by  the  governors  or  other  officials,  and  met  the 
approval  of  the  Porte.  At  Smyrna,  the  Chris- 
tian population  was  massacred  by  thousands 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus  a  body  of  10,000  troops  sent  by  the  Porte 
ravaged  the  island,  executed  the  metropolitan,  five 
bishops,  and  thirty-six  other  ecclesiastics,  and  con- 
verted the  whole  island  into  a  scene  of  rapine, 
blood-shed,  and  robbery.  Several  thousand  Chris- 
tians were  killed  before  the  atrocities  ceased,  and 
hundreds  of  their  wives  and  daughters  were  car- 
ried into  Turkish  harems.  These  and  similar  out- 
rages plainly  told  the  Greeks  that  no  hope  re- 
mained except  in  complete  independence  of  the 
Turks,  and  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  other 
the  fires  of  insurrection  were  everywhere  lighted. 
The  islands,  as  well  as  the  mainland,  were  in  full 
revolt,  and  the  fleet  of  coasting  vessels,  nearly  all 
of  them  armed  for  resisting  pirates,  gave  the 
Turks  a  great  de..l  of  trouble.  ...  On  the  land, 
battle  followed  battle  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  narration  of  the  events  of  the 
insurrection  would  till  a  bulky  volume.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1821,  the  advantages  to 
the  Greeks  were  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to 
proclaim  their  independence,  which  was  done  in 
January,  1822.  In  the  same  month  the  Turks 
besieged  Corinth,  and  ■■■  the  following  April  they 
besieged  and  captured  Chios  (Scio),  ending  the 
capture  with  the  slaughter  of  40,000  inhabitants, 
the  most  horrible  massacre  of  modern  times.  In 
July,  the  Greeks  were  victorious  at  Thermopylae; 
in  the  same  month  Corinth  fell,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  defenders.  ~i  April,  1823,  the 
Greeks  held  a  national  congress  at  Argos;  the 
victories  of  Marco  Bozzaris  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing June,  and  in  August  he  was  killed  in  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp;  in  August, 
too.  Lord  Byron  landed  at  Athens  to  take  part  in 
the  cause  of  Greece,  which  was  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  first 
Greek  loan  was  issued  in  England  in  February, 
1824 ;  Lord  Byron  died  at  Missolonghi  in  the  fol- 
lowing April;  in  August  the  Capitan  Pasha  was 
defeated  at  Samos  with  heavy  loss;  in  October, 
the  provisional  government  of  Greece  was  set  up; 
and  the  fighting  became  almost  continuous  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  Greece.  In  February,  1825, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  arrived  with  a  powerful  army 
from  Egypt,  which  captured  Navarino  in  May, 
and  Tripolitza  in  June  of  the  same  year.  In  July, 
the  provisional  government  invoked  the  aid  of 
England;  in  the  following  April  (1826),  Ibrahim 
Pasha   took  Missolonghi   after  a   long   and   heroic 


defence  [of  twelve  months] ;  and  nearly  a  year 
later  Reschid  Pasha  captured  ,\thens.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  1S26,  the  Greeks  had  felt  seri- 
ously the  deprivation  of  Russian  sympathy  and 
aid  for  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  before 
the  revolution.  The  death  of  Alexander  I,  and 
the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  December,  1825, 
caused  a  change  in  the  situation.  The  British 
government  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St. 
Petersburg  ostensibly  to  congratulate  Nicholas  on 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  but  really  to  secure 
concert  of  action  in  regard  to  Greece.  On  the 
4th  of  April  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Duks 
of  Wellington,  Prince  Lieven,  and  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of 
Greek  independence.  Out  of  this  protocol  grew 
the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827,  between  England, 
Russia,  and  France,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  those  nations  should  mediate  between  the 
contending  Greeks  and  Turks.  They  proposed 
to  the  Sultan  that  he  should  retain  a  nominal  au- 
thority over  the  Greeks,  but  receive  from  them  a 
fixed  annual  tribute.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  .  .  .  refused 
to  listen  to  the  scheme  of  mediation,  and  im- 
mediately made  preparations  for  a  fresh  cam- 
paign, and  also  for  the  defence  of  Turkey  in  case 
of  an  attack.  Ships  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
consisting  of  two  84-gun  ships,  twelve  frigates, 
and  forty-one  transports,  was  despatched  from 
Alexandria  with  5,000  troops,  and  reached  Na- 
varino towards  the  end  of  August.  1827.  The 
allied  powers  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  the 
Porte's  refusal  of  mediation,  and  taken  measures 
accordingly ;  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  and  a  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  De  Rigny,  were  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  under  Admiral  Heiden.  ,  .  .  The  allied 
admirals  held  a  conference,  ai  decided  to  notify 
Ibrahim  Pasha  that  he  must  stop  the  barbarities 
of  plundering  and  burning  villages  and  slaughter- 
ing their  inhabitants.  But  Ibrahim  would  not 
listen  to  their  remonstrances,  and  to  show  his 
utter  disregard  for  the  powers,  he  commanded 
four  of  his  ships  to  sail  to  the  Gulf  of  Patras  to 
occupy  Missolonghi  an-l  relieve  some  Turkish 
forts,  in  effect  to  clear  those  waters  of  every 
Greek  man-of-war  which  was  stationed  there. 
This  he  did  easily,  the  allied  squadrons  being 
temporarily  absent.  Admiral  Codrington  pur- 
sued him  and.  without  difficulty,  drove  him  back 
to  Navarino.  ...  A  general  muster  of  all  the 
ships  was  orderei'  by  Admiral  Codrington,  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  squadron.  .  .  .  The  al- 
Hed  fleet  mounted  1,324  guns,  while  the  combined 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  mounted  2,240  guns. 
To  this  superiority  in  the  number  of  guns  on 
board  must  be  added  the  batteries  on  shore, 
which  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  But 
the  Christians  had  a  point  in  their  favor  in  their 
superiority  in  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  they 
possessed  ten,  while  the  "urks  had  but  three. 
.  .  .  The  allied  fleet  entered  the  Bay  of  Navarino 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
20,  1827.  ...  In  less  than  four  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  tlje  Ottoman  fleet  had 
ceased  to  be.  Every  armed  ship  was  burnt,  sunk, 
or  destroyed;  the  only  remaining  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Turks  an  Egyptians  were  twenty-five 
of  the  smallest  transports,  which  were  spared  by 
order  of  Admiral  Codrington.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  in  men  on  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
vessels  was  fully  7,000.  On  the  side  of  the  allies, 
no  vessels  were  destroyed,  but  the  .^sia,  Albion, 
and  Genoa  of  the  English  fleet  were  so  much  in. 
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jured,  that  Admiral  Codrington  sent  them  to  Malta 
for  repairs  which  would  enable  them  to  stand  the 
voyase  home  to  England.     Seventy-l'ive  men  were 
killed  and  197  wounded  on  the   British  fleet,  and 
the    loss    of    the    French    was    43    killed    and    117 
wounded.      The    Russian    loss    was    not    reported. 
...  It   was    feared    that    when    the    news    of    the 
event  at  Navarino  reached  Constantinople,  the  lives 
of  all  Europeans  in  that  city,  including  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  would  be  in  great  danger,  but  hap- 
pily   there    was   no    violence    on    the   part    of    the 
Turks.     The   ambassadors   pressed   for   an   answer 
to   their  note  of  August   lOth,   and   at   length   the 
Sultan  replied:     'My   positive,   absolute,   dcfmitive, 
unchangeable,  eternal  answer  is,  that  the  Sublime 
Porte   does   not   accept   any   proposition   regarding 
the   Greeks,   and   will   persist   in   its   own   will   re- 
garding  them  even   to  the  last  day  of  judement.' 
The   Porte   even    demanded   compensation   for   the 
destruction    of   the   fleet,   and   satisfaction   for   the 
insult,    and    that    the    allies    should    abstain    from 
all    interference    in    the    affairs    of    Greece.      The 
reply   of   the   ambassadors   was   to   the   effect  that 
the  treaty  of  July  obliged  them  to  defend  Greece, 
and    that   the   Turks   had  no   claim   whatever   for 
reparation   for  the   affair   of  Navarino.     The   am- 
bassadors  left   Constantinople   on   the  8th   Decem- 
ber,   and    soon    afterwards    Count    Capo    D'Istria, 
who   had   been   elected  President   of    Greece,   took 
his  seat,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the    Ottoman    rule    over    the    country    was    at    an 
end  after  three  centuries  of  oppression.     Thus  was 
the    independence    of    Greece    established.      There 
was   little   fighting   after   the  events   of   Navarino, 
and  early  in  1S2S  Admiral  Codrington  and  Ibrahim 
Pasha  held  a  convention  and  agreed  upon  measures 
for  evacuating  the  land  of  the  Hellenes.     During 
the   summer   and    autumn    Patras,   Navarino,   and 
Modon     were     successively     surrendered     to     the 
French,    and    the    Morea    was    evacuated    by    the 
Turks.      Missolonghi    was    surrendered    to    Greece 
early   in    i82g,   and  by   the   Treaty   of  Adrianoplc 
in  September  of  the  same  year  the  Porte  acknowl- 
edged   the    independence    of    Greece,    which    was 
henceforth   to   be   one   in   the   family   of   nations." 
— T.  \V,  Knox,  Decisive  battles  since  Waterloo,  ch. 
3- — See  also  Admanople,  Treaty  of. 

"The  Greek  War  of  Independence  was  one  of  a 
scries  of  revolutions  against  tyrannical  govern- 
ment which  took  place  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  It  was  the  culmination  of  centuries  of 
oppression  and  chafing  of  the  liberty-loving  Greeks 
against  the  Turkish  yoke.  Nor  would  it  have  been 
successful  had  it  been  fostered  by  men  less  intrepifl 
and  dauntless.  First  to  fall  a  martyr,  even  before 
the  revolution  began,  was  Rhigas  Pheraios,  the 
poet  who  stirred  the  Greeks  with  his  songs.  He 
was  delivered  by  the  Austrians  to  the  Turks  in  17Q8. 
When  he  was  executed  at  Belgrade,  his  last  words 
were;  'I  have  sown  a  rich  seed;  the  hour  is  com. - 
ing  when  my  country  will  reap  its  glorious  fruits.' 
The  hanging  of  the  venerable  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, Gregorios  V,  at  the  gate  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  mansion  on  Easter  morning  of  1821  was 
the  first  blow  in  the  revolution  and  fed  fuel  to 
the  flames  that  made  defeat  impossible.  Nor  was 
the  Patriarch  the  only  martyr  of  the  church  mili- 
tant. Other  bishops  and  priests  fell  for  the  cause 
of  their  country.  Among  these,  the  picturesque 
Athanassios  Diakos,  an  ordained  deacon,  who 
donned  civilian  dress  and  led  his  followers  in  many 
a  fight.  When  finally  captured  he  was  given  the 
choice  of  embracing  Mohammedanism,  or  death. 
He  was  impaled  on  a  stake  and  roasted  over  a 
fire.    Demetrios  and  Alexander  Ipsilanti  were  lead- 


ers from  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  and  Alex- 
ander finally  died  in  Vienna,  after  having  in  vain 
mvoked  the  assistance  of  the  tsar  of  Russia  for 
whom  he  had  fought  and  lost  his  left  arm.  Theo- 
doros  Kolokotronis  was  the  gcnerajissimo  of  the 
Greek  insurgents  in  the  Peloponnesus,  whose  per- 
sonality inspired  his  followers  to  the  utmost  deeds. 
Georges  Karaiskakis  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  on  the  mainland,  and  was  killed  in  1827 
leading  his  men  at  Phalcron.  Marco  Bozzaris,  im- 
mortalized in  song  by  Fitz-Greene  Hallcck,  fell 
after  having  caused  havoc,  wjth  a  handful  of 
Suhotes,  among  the  Turks  sleeping  in  their  camp 
at  Karpenisi,  on  the  night  of  August  20,  1823. 
On  the  sea,  where  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
Greeks  lay,  were  other  leaders:  Andreas  Miaoulis, 
of  Hydra,  the  fighting  admiral  of  the  Greek  pri- 
vateers, who  defeated  the  Turkish  fleets  off  Patras, 
at  Nauplion,  and  off  the  Fort  of  Methoni,  where 
he  burned  twenty-eight  men-of-war.  Constantine 
Kanaris,  the  'demon  of  the  seas,'  the  boldest  of 
the  Greek  war  captains,  who  personally  attached 
fireships  to  the  flagship  of  the  Turks  at  Chios  in 
1822,  and  blew  up  Capitan  Pasha.and  2,000  Turks, 
repeating  the  feat  again  at  Tenedos  later  in  the 
year.  After  the  liberation  of  Greece  proper,  he 
served  the  nation  as  admiral,  senator,  minister  of 
war  and  premier.  Nor  were  men  alone  active 
among  the  Greek  patriots.  Two  women  were  pre- 
eminent. Lascarina  Bouboulina  replaced  her  hus- 
band in  command  of  his  privateer  after  he  had 
been  executed  at  Constantinople,  and,  collecting 
two  more  ships,  ranged  over  the  .•Egean  sea,  cap- 
turing Turkish  vessels  and  terrorizing  the  enemy. 
Penelope  Papalexopoulou  was  as  famous  a  fighter 
on  land,  and  led  bands  of  men  in  many  heroic  ven- 
tures. Alexander  Mavrokordatos  and  Georgeos 
Kountouriotis  rendered  signal  service  in  the  war 
and  as  political  leaders,  giving  their  fortunes  for 
the  creation  of  a  Greek  fleet.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  chiefs  who  made  liberty  possible  to  the  future 
of_  the  Greek  nation,  as  it  was  the  prerogative  of 
their  ancestors,  and  such  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
future  generations." — A.   T.   Polyzoidcs. 

-Also  in:  C.  A.  Fyffe,  History  of  modern 
Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  4.— S.  G.  Howe,  Historical  sketch 
of  the  Greek  revolution. — T.  Gordon,  History  of 
the  Greek  revolution. — Lord  Byron,  Letters  and 
jounmls,  1823,-4,  V.  2. — E.  J.  Trelawny,  Records 
of  Shelky,  Byron,  etc.,  v.  2,  ch.  ig-20. — S.  Wal- 
pole.  History  of  England,  v.  2,  ch.  9,   11. 

1822-1823. — Congress  of  Verona.  See  Verona, 
Congress  of. 

1830-1862. — Independent  kingdom  constituted 
under  Otho  of  Bavaria. — Dethronement  of  King 
Otho. — Election  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
— "On  February  3d,  1830,  a  protocol  was  signed 
which  constituted  Greece  an  independent  State; 
and  on  the  nth  of  the  same  month  Prince 
Leopold  of  Belgium  accepted  the  crown  w-hich 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Powers.  He.  however, 
soon  resigned  the  honour,  giving  for  his  main 
reason  the  hopelessness  of  establishing  a  Greek 
kingdom  from  which  Krete,  Epeiros,  and  Thessaly 
were  to  be  excluded.  The  northern  boundary, 
as  drawn  in  1830,  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of 
Zeitoun  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos,  thus 
depriving  Greece  of  the  greater  part  of  .^kar- 
nania  and  .Mtolia.  After  the  assassination  [by 
the  family  of  an  insurgent  chief]  of  Count  Capo- 
distria  (who  was  the  popularly  elected  President 
of  Greece  from  .\pril  14th,  1827,  to  October  oth, 
1831),  and  after  the  Powers  had  selected  Prince 
Otho  [or  Otto]  of  Bavaria  for  the  position  de- 
clineel    by    Prince    Leopold,    an    arrangement    was 
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concluded  between  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  whereby  the  boundary  was  drawn  from 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  same  termination  in  the 
Gulf  of  Zeitoun.  But  a  few  months  later  the 
district  of  Zeitoun,  north  of  the  Spercheios,  was 
added  to  Greece;  and  the  new  kingdom  paid  to 
the  Porte  an  indemnity  of  40,000.000  piastres,  or 
about  £460,000.  The  Powers  guaranteed  a  loan  to 
Greece  of  60,000.00c  francs,  out  of  which  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  was  made :  and  thus, 
at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1S32.  the  fatherland  of 
the  Greeks  was  redeemed.  [See  also  Europe: 
Modern:  Wars  of  the  Great  Powers.]  Under 
Otho  of  Bavaria  the  country  was  governed  at  first 
by  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  Count 
Armansperg,  Professor  Maurer,  and  General 
Heideck.  Maurer  was  removed  in  1834,  and 
Armansperg  in  1837;  and  at  the  close  of  the  latter 


KING  OTHO 

year,  after  the  trial  of  another  Bavarian  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  a  Greek  was  for  the  first  time 
appointed  to  the  principal  post  in  the  Ministry. 
The  greatest  benefit  onferred  upon  the  country 
by  its  German  rulers  was  the  reinforcement  of 
the  legal  system,  and  the  elevation  of  the  authority 
of  the  law.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfor- 
tunate attempt  was  made  to  centralize  the  whole 
administration  of  Gfjece,  her  ancient  municipal 
rights  and  customs  were  overlooked,  taxation  was 
almost  as  indiscriminate  and  burdensome  as  under 
the  Turks,  whilst  large  sums  of  money  were  spent 
upon  the  army,  and  on  other  objects  of  an  un- 
remunerative  or  insufficiently  remunerative  char- 
acter, so  that  the  young  State  was  laden  with 
pecuniary  liabilities  before  anything  had  been  done 
to  develope  her  resources.  ...  No  national  as- 
sembly was  convened,  no  anxiety  was  shown  to 
conciliate  the  people,  liberty  of  expression  was 
curtailed,  personal  offence  was  given  by  the  for- 
eigners, and  by  Armansperg  in  particular; 
brigandage     and     piracy     flourished,    and    Greece 


began   to   suffer   all   the   evils   which    might  have 
been   expected    to   arise   from    the   government   of 
unsympathetic     aliens.  ...  In     addition     to     the 
rapid    and    alarming    increase    of    brigandage    by 
land   and   piracy   by  sea,   there   were  popular   in- 
surrections   in    Messenia,    Maina,    Akarnania,    and 
elsewhere.     One  of  the   most   capable   Englishmen 
who  have  ever  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greeks, 
General    Gordon,    was    commissioned    in    1835    to 
dear  northern  Greece  of  the  marauders  by  whom 
it   was  overrun.     He  executed  his   mission   in   an 
admirable  manner,  sweeping  the  whole  of  Phokis, 
Aitolia,  and  Akarnania,  and  securing  the  coopera- 
tion  of  the  Turkish   Pasha   at  Larissa.     Hundreds 
of  brigands  were  put   to   flight, — but   only  to   re- 
turn   again    next    year,    and    to    enjoy    as    great 
immunity  as  ever.  .  .      In  the  absence  of  a  strong 
and    active    organization    of    the    national    forces, 
brigandage  in   Greece  was  an  ineradicable  institu- 
tion;  and,  as  a   matter   of   fact,   it   was   not  sup- 
pressed  until   the   year    1870.     Gradually   the   dis- 
content   of    the    people,    and    the    feebleness    and 
infatuation   of   the   Government,   were   breeding    a 
revolution.  .  .  .  The    three    Guaranteeing    Powers 
urged   on   Otho   and   his   advisers   the  necessity   of 
granting  a  Constitution,  which  had  been  promised 
on  the  establishment  of' the  kingdom;   and  moral 
support    was    thus    given     to     two     very     strong 
parties,  known   by   the  titles  of  Philorthodox   and 
Constitutional,    whose    leaders    looked    to    Russia 
and   England   respectively.      The     King    and     the 
Government  neglected  symptoms  which  were  con- 
spicuous   to    all    besides,    and    the    revolution    of 
1843  found  them  practically  unprepared  and  help- 
less.    On    the    isth    of   September,    after   a    well- 
contrived  demonstration  of  the  troops,  which  was 
acquiesced    in    and    virtually    sanctioned    by    the 
representatives    of    the    three    Powers,    King    Otho 
gave  way,  and  signed  the  decrees  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him.     The   Bavarian   Ministers  were 
dismissed,    Mavrokordatos    was    made    Premier,    a 
National   Assembly   was   convoked,  and   a   Consti- 
tution was  granted.     For  the  first  time  since  the 
Roman   conquest,   Greece   resumed   the   dignity   of 
self-government.      The    Constitution    of    1844    was 
by  no   means  an  adequate  one      It  did  not  fully 
restore  the  privileges  of  local  self-rule,  and  it  only 
partially    modified    the    system    of    centralization, 
from   which   so   many   evils   had   sprung.      But   it 
was  nevertheless  a  great  advance  towards  popular 
liberty.  .  .  .  The   difficulties   w'.iich    arose   between 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1853,  and  which  led  up  to 
the    Crimean    War,    inspired    the    Greeks    with    a 
hope    that    their    'grand    idea' — the   inheritance    of 
the  dominion  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  far  as  the 
Greek-speaking     provinces     are     concerned — might 
be     on     the     eve     of     accomplishment.  .  .  .  The 
Russian    army    crossed    the    Pruth    in    July,    1S53, 
and    preparations    were    at    once    made    by    the 
Greeks  to  invade  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  temper  of  the 
whole  country  was  such  that  England  and  France 
deemed   it  necessary   to   take   urgent   measures  for 
preventing  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Greece. 
In  May,  1854,  an  Anglo-French  force  was  landed 
at  the  Peiraios,  where  it  remained  until  February, 
1857.     Pressure    was    thus   brought   to   bear   upon 
King  Otho,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  resist  it. 
.  .  .  The    humiliation    of    the    Greeks    under    the 
foreign  occupation  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  and  the  unhappy  country 
was   once    more    a    prey    to    rapine    and    disorder. 
.  .  .  From  the  year  1859  a  new  portent  began  to 
make  itself  apparent  in  Greece.     As  the  insurrec- 
tion  of   182 1    may   be  said  to   have   derived  some 
of   its   energy   from   the   upheaval   of   France   and 
Europe   in    the    preceding   decades,   50   the    Greek 
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revolution  of  1862  was  doubtless  hastened,  if  not 
suggested,  by  the  Italian  regeneration  of  1848- 
1861.  ...  On  February  13th,  1862,  the  garrison 
of  Nauplia  revolted;  other  outbreaks  followed; 
and  at  last,  in  October,  during  an  ill-advised  ab- 
sence of  the  Monarch  from  his  capital,  the  garri- 
son of  Athens  broke  out  into  open  insurrection. 
A  Provisional  Government  was  nominated;  the 
deposition  of  King  Otho  was  proclaimed;  and 
when  the  royal  couple  hurried  back  to  the  city 
they  were  refused  an  entrance.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  were  appealed  to  in  vain;  and 
the  unfortunate  Bavarian,  after  wearing  the  crown 
for  thirty  years,  sailed  from  the  Peiraios  never  to 
return.  The  hopes  of  the  Greeks  at  once  centred 
in  Prince  Alfred  of  England  for  their  future  king. 
.  .  .  But  the  agreement  of  the  three  Powers  on 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  all  members  of  the  reign- 
ing families  of  England,  France,  Russia;  and  thus, 
although  Prince  Alfred  was  elected  king  with 
practical  unanimity,  the  English  Government 
would  not  sanction  his  acceptance  of  the  crown. 
The  choice  eventually  and  happily  fell  upon  Prince 
George  of  Denmark.  .  .  .  From  this  time  forward 
the  history  of  modern  Greece  enters  upon  a 
brighter  phase." — L.  Sergeant,  Greece,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  L.  Sergeant,  New  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
8-10. 

1846-1850. — Rude  enforcement  of  English 
claims. — Don  Pacifico  affair. — "Greek  independ- 
ence had  been  established  under  the  joint  guard- 
ianship of  Russia,  France,  and  England.  Con- 
stitutional government  had  been  guaranteed.  It 
had  however  been  constantly  delayed.  Otho,  the 
Bavarian  Prince,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne,  was  absolute  in  his  own  tendencies,  and 
supported  by  the  absolute  Powers;  and  France, 
eager  to  establish  her  own  influence  in  the  East, 
.  .  .  had  sided  with  the  Absolutists,  leaving  Eng- 
land the  sole  supporter  of  constitutional  rule. 
The  Government  and  administration  were  deplor- 
ably bad.  .  .  .  Any  demands  raised  by  the  English 
against  the  Government — and  the  bad  administra- 
tion afforded  aburdant  opportunity  for  dispute — 
were  certain  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
King,  supported  by  the  advice  of  all  the  diplo- 
matic body.  Suih  q  estions  had  arison.  lonians, 
claiming  to  be  British  subjects,  had  been  mal- 
treated, the  boat's  crew  of  a  Queen's  ship  roughly 
handled,  and  in  two  cases  the  money  claims  of 
English  subjects  against  the  Government  disre- 
garded. They  were  trivial  enough  in  themselves; 
a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Finlay  [the 
historian  of  medieval  and  modern  Greece],  a 
Scotchman,  had  been  incorporated  into  the  royal 
garden,  and  the  price — no  doubt  somewhat  ex- 
orbitant— which  he  set  upon  it  refused.  The  house 
of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  had 
been  sacked  by  a  mob,  without  due  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  police.  He  demanded  com- 
pensation for  ill-usage,  for  property  destroyed, 
and  for  the  loss  of  certain  papers,  the  only  proof 
as  he  declared  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  claim 
against  the  Portuguese  Government.  Such  claims 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  should  have  been 
made  in  the  Greek  Law  Cou  t.  But  Lord  Palmet- 
ston,  placing  no  trust  in  the  justice  to  be  there 
obtained,  made  them  a  direct  national  claim  upon 
the  Government.  For  several  years,  on  various 
pretences,  the  settlement  of  the  question  had  been 
postponed,  and  Palmerston  had  even  warned 
Russia  that  he  should  some  day  have  to  put 
strong  pressure  upon  the  Greek  Court  to  obtain 
the  discharge  of  their  debts.  At  length,  at  the 
close     of     1849,    his     patience    became    exhausted. 
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Admiral  Parker,  with  the  British  fleet,  was  ordered 
to  the  Piraeus.  Mr.  Wyse,  the  English  .Embassa- 
dor, embarked  in  it.  The  claims  were  again 
formally  laid  before  tl.e  King,  and  upon  their 
being  declined  the  Pirjeus  was  blockaded,  ships 
of  the  Greek  navy  captured,  and  merchant  vessels 
secured  by  way  of  material  guarantee  for  pay- 
ment. The  French  and  the  Russians  were  indig- 
nant at  this  unexpected  act  of  vigour."  The 
Russians  threatened ;  the  French  offered  media- 
tion, which  was  accepted.  The  French  negotiations 
at  Athens  had  no  success;  but  at  London  there 
was  promise  of  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter, when  Mr.  Wyse,  the  English  Minister  at  the 
Greek  Court,  being  left  in  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion, brought  fresh  pressure  to '  bear  upon  King 
Otho  and  extorted  payment  of  his  claims.  The 
French  were  enraged  and  withdrew  their  Minister 
from  London.  "For  the  time,  this  trumpery  httle 
affair  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  and,  being 
regarded  as  a  typical  instance  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  management  of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  formed 
the  ground  of  a  very  serious  attack  upon  the 
Government." — J.  F.  Bright,  History  of  England, 
period  4,  pp.  200-203. — See  also  England:  1849- 
1S50. 

Also  in:  S.  Walpole,  History  of  England,  v. 
4,  ch.  22. — J.  McCarthy,  History  of  our  own 
timfs,  V.  2,   ch.    ig. 

1862. — Annexation  of  Ionian  islands.  See 
Ionian  islands:   1815-1862. 

1862-1881. — Cretan  struggle  and  defeat. — 
Greek  question  in  the  Berlin  Congress. — Small 
cession  of  territory  by  Turkey. — "The  annexation 
of  the  Heptannesos  [the  seven  (Ionian)  islands] 
was  a  great  benefit  to  Hellas.  It  was  not  only  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  present  but  an 
earnest  of  the  future.  .  .  .  There  still  remained 
the  delusion  of  the  Integrity  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire; but  the  Christians  of  the  East  really  can- 
not believe  in  the  sincerity  of  all  the  Powers  who 
proclaim  and  sustain  this  extraordinary  figment, 
any  more  than  they  are  able  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
hallucination  itself.  The  reunion  of  the  Heptan- 
nesos with  the  rest  of  Hellas  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  marking  the  beginning  of  another  and 
better  era — a  sanction  to  the  hopes  of  other  re- 
unions in  the  future.  The  first  of  the  Hellenes 
who  endeavoured  to  gain  for  themselves  the  same 
good  fortune  which  had  fallen  upon  the  lonians 
were  again  the  Cretans.  They  defied  Turkey  for 
three  years,  1866-7-8.  With  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain fortresses,  the  whole  island  was  free.  Acts 
of  heroism  and  sacrifice  such  as  those  which  had 
rendered  glorious  the  first  War  of  Independence, 
again  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Volunteers  from  the  West  recalled  the  Philhellenic 
enthusiasm  of  old  days.  The  Hellenes  of  the 
mainland  did  not  leave  their  brethren  alone  in 
the  hour  of  danger;  they  hastened  to  fight  at 
their  side,  while  they  opened  in  their  own  homes 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  women  and  children  of 
the  island.  Nearly  60.000  fugitives  found  pro- 
tection there.  For  a  while  there  was  room  for 
believing  that  the  deliverance  of  Crete  was  at 
last  accomplished.  Russia  and  France  were 
favourably  disposed.  Unhappily  the  good-will  of 
these  two  Powers  could  not  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  England,  strongly  supported  by  Austria. 
Diplomacy  fought  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
Cretans  with  as  much  persistence  and  more  suc- 
cess than  those  with  which  it  had  opposed  the 
deliverance  of  Greece.  .  .  .  [Crete  was  finally 
joined  to  Greece  in  1013.]  Th;  islanders  obtained 
by  their  struggle  nothing  but  a  doubtful  amelio- 
ration  of   their  condition   by  means   of   a  sort  of 
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charter  which  was  extracted  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Porte  in  1868,  under  the  name  of  the 
'Organic  Regulation,'  This  edict  .  .  .  [was  never] 
honestly  put  in  force.  However,  even  if  it  had 
been  carried  out,  it  would  not  have  been  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Cretan  question.  The  Cretans 
have  never  concealed  what  they  want,  or  ceased 
to  proclaim  tl.eir  intention  of  demanding  it  until 
they  obtain  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  they  thought  once  more  that  they  would 
succeed.  They  got  nothing  but  another  promise 
from  the  Porte  'to  ^nforce  scrupulously  the  Or- 
ganic Regulation  of  1868,  with  such  modifications 
as  might  be  judged  equitable.' .  .  .  We  do  not 
know  why  Hellas  herself  remained  so  long  with 
her  sword  undrawn  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
War — what  promises  or  what  threats  held  her 
back  from  moving  when  the  armies  of  Russia, 
checked  before  Plevna,  would  have  welcomed  a 
diversion  in  the  West,  and  when  the  Hellenic 
people  both  within  and  without  the  Kingdom 
were  chafing  at  the  do-nothing  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Athens.  Everyone  in  Greece  felt 
that  the  moment  was  come.  The  measures  taken 
by  hordes  of  Bashi-Bazooks  were  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  repress  the  insurrection  which  was  ready 
in  all  quarters,  and  which  at  length  broke  out 
in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  ...  It  was  only 
at  the  last  moment,  when  the  war  was  on  the 
point  of  being  closed  by  the  treaty  which  victo- 
lious  Russia  compelled  Turkey  to  grant  at  San 
Stefano,  that  the  Greek  Government,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Koumoundouros,  yielded  tardily  to 
the  pressure  of  the  nation,  and  allowed  the  army 
to  cross  the  frontier.  It  was  too  late  for  the 
diversion  to  be  of  any  use  to  Russia,  and  it  could 
look  for  no  support  from  any  other  Government 
in  Europe.  This  fact  was  realized  at  Athens,  but 
men  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  needful 
to  remind  the  world  at  any  price  that  there  is 
a  Greek  Question  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Question.  The  step  was  taken,  but  it  was  taken 
with  a  hesitation  which  betrayed  itself  in  act  as 
well  as  in  word.  .  .  .  Diplomacy  saw  the  danger 
of  the  fresh  c  .fiagration  which  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  Greece  was  capable  of  kindling.  The 
utmost  possible  amount  of  pressure  was  therefore 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  of  .Athens 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  retrace  the  step,  and  in 
the  result  an  order  was  obtained  to  the  Greek 
Commander-in-Chief  to  recross  the  frontier,  upon 
the  solemn  assurance  of  the  great  Powers  'that 
the  national  aspirations  and  interests  of  the  Greek 
populations  should  be  the  subject  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  approaching  Congress.' ...  On  July 
5,  1878,  the  Congress  accepted  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  French  plenipotentiary,  'inviting  the 
Porte  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Greece 
for  a  rectification  of  the  frontiers  in  Thessaly  and 
Epiros,  a  rectification  which  may  follow  the  valley 
of  the  Peneus  upon  the  Eastern  side,  and  that  of 
the  Thyamis  (or  Kalamas)  upon  the  Western.' 
In  other  words,  they  assign  to  Hellas  the  whole 
of  Thessaly  and  a  large  part  of  Epiros.  Not- 
withstanding the  abandonment  of  the  island  of 
Crete,  this  was  some  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs 
which  she  had  suffered  at  the  delimitation  of  the 
Kingdom.  [See  also  Berlin,  Congress  of.] 
.  .  .  But  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  Congress 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Conference  of  Berlin  on 
July  I,  1880,  was  not  carried  out.  When  Turkey 
found  that  she  was  not  confronted  by  an  Europe 
determined  to  be  obeyed,  she  refused  to  submit. 
And  then  the  Powers,  whose  main  anxiety  was 
peace  at  any  price,  instead  of  insisting  upon  her 
compliance,  put  upon  Hellas  all  the  pressure  which 
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they  were  able  to  exercise,  to  induce  her  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  the  frontiers  to  a  fresh  ar- 
bitration. .  .  .  Hellas  had  to  yield,  and  on  July 
2,  1881,  three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  famous 
Protocol  of  Berlin,  she  signed  the  convention  by 
which  Turkey  ceded  to  her  the  flat  part  of  Thes- 
saly and  a  small  scrap  of  Epiros." — D.  Bikelas, 
Seven  essays  on  Christian  Greece,  essay  6. — See 
also   Crete:     1800-IQ13. 

1864-1893. — Government  under  the  constitu- 
tion.— "By  November  28th  (1864]  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution  was  completed.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
was  abolished  and  the  single  chamber  system 
established.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Greece  of  that 
day  the  elements  were  wanting  which  elsewhere 
render  a  First  Chamber  or  Senate  necessary  for 
safeguarding  hereditary  conservative  interests — as, 
for  instance,  the  House  of  Lords  in  England — but 
the  single  chamber  system  nevertheless  lay  open 
to  so  many  dangers  that  Kommoundouros,  Zaimis, 
and,  above  all,  the  King  himself,  strove  to  the  last 
to  preserve  the  institution  of  the  Senate,  which 
had  existed  since  1843.  The  opponents  of  the 
single  chamber  regarded  it  as  a  doubtful  honour 
for  Greece  to  be  the  first  monarchy  to  frame 
its  Constitution  on  a  basis  of  the  most  thorough- 
going radicalism.  By  211  votes  out  of  274  the 
Senate  was  buried  for  ever.  It  mattered  little 
that  at  the  same  time — as  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion— a  Council  of  State  was  established,  whose 
function  it  was  to  revise  and  criticise  every  bill 
that  was  introduced;  for  this  institution  -was 
abolished  as  early  as  November  20th.  1865.  .  .  . 
King  George  reigned  entirely  by  parliamentary 
methods,  and  only  used  pressure  to  a  very  slight 
extent:  but  twice  it  1  appcned — in  1866  and  1875, 
when  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  assumed  a 
character  little  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try— that  the  King  on  his  own  initiative  dis- 
missed the  representatives  and  invited  the  nation 
to  elect  new  ones.  [Under  the  constitution  the 
king  has  the  right  to  disso've  the  Chamber,  and 
also  dismiss  Ministers  and  officials.]  And  when, 
in  i8g2,  Delyannis  persisted  in  his  disastrous 
financial  policy,  King  George  again  stepped  in 
and  without  hesitation  dismissed  the  Minister. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  to  subject  the  Greek  Con- 
stitution to  much  well-founded  criticism;  but  the 
country  has  accepted  it  and  lived  under  it  for 
half  a  century,  and  the  Greeks  have  never  wished 
it  altered.  Keeping  rigidly  to  its  provisions  King 
George  won  his  spurs  as  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch."— W.  Christmas,  King  George  of  Greece,  pp. 
71-73. — "Before  King  Otho  there  were  4  admini- 
strations; under  his  rule  24  (13  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  granted  and  11  after),  10  in  the  inter- 
regnum, and  42  under  King  George.  This  gives 
70  administrations  in  62  years,  or  about  one  every 
105/2  months,  or,  deducting  the  two  kingless 
periods,  56  administrations  in  60  years — that  is, 
with  an  average  duration  of  nearly  13  months. 
...  It  should  also  be  stated  that  there  has  been 
a  distinct  tendency  to  greater  Ministerial  longevity 
of  late  years  in  Greece.  Under  King  Otho  there 
were  seven  Parliaments  in  18  years,  which  allows 
2  years  and  7  months  for  each  Parliamentary 
period.  Under  King  George  there  .  .  .  were  13 
in  28  years,  or  with  a  life  of  2  years  and  2 
months  each." — R.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith,  Greece 
under  King  George,  ch.  18. — See  also  Greece, 
Constitution  of. 

1878. — Map  showing  extent  of  territory.  See 
Balkan  states:    1913. 

1882-1895.— Premiership  of  Trikoupis.— Re- 
forms.— Crisis  of  1886. — Ministerial  changes. — 
"In    1882    there   had   come  into   power   Charilaos 
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Trikoupis,  one  of  the  two  great  statesmen  whom 
modern  Greece  has  produced.  With  brief  intervals 
Trikoupis  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  until 
1895.  Trikoupis  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
to  diplomacy  in  England,  and  had  naturally  seen 
much  of  English  pubUc  life  when,  in  an  adminis- 
trative sense,  that  life  was  perhaps  at  its  best. 
No  man  was  better  qualified  to  introduce  into  the 
politics  of  his  own  country  the  qualities  so  sadly 
lacking:  financial  honesty  and  economy,  with  a 
high  sense  of  public  duty.  In  the  years  between 
1882  and  1894  he  did  much  to  improve  the 
financial  and  social  condition  of  Greece;  order 
was  introduced  into  the  public  service,  and  foreign 
capital,  desperately  needed  for  the  development 
of  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  was 
slowly  but  steadily  attracted.  The  crisis  of  1885-6 
unfortunately  coincided,  however,  with  one  of  the 
brief  intervals  of  power  enjoyed  by  his  rival 
Theodore  Delyannis.  Delyannis,  obUvious  of  the 
paramount  necessity  of  husbanding  the  resources 
of  Greece,  came  in  on  the  cry  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy.  Bulgaria  had  acquired  Eastern  Roumelia; 
Serbia  was  making  a  bid — though  an  unsuccess- 
ful one — for  an  equivalent;  Greece  could  not 
afford  to  be  left  behind.  The  army  and  fleet 
were  mobilized,  and  several  collisions  occurreS 
between  Turkish  and  Greek  forces  on  the  frontier. 
But  the  Powers,  strongly  adverse  to  a  reopening 
of  the  Eastern  Question  on  a  large  scale,  called 
upon  Greece  to  disarm.  When  Greece  declined 
the  Powers,  despite  the  refusal  of  France  to  co- 
operate, established  a  blockade.  The  excitement 
on  the  mainland  spread  to  Crete,  where  the 
Christians  proclaimed  their  union  with  the  king- 
dom. Thanks,  however,  to  the  presence  of  the 
European  fleets  things  went  no  further.  Delyannis 
was  forced  to  resign;  Trikoupis  came  back  to 
power,  and  did  his  best  to  restore  order  at  home 
and  confidence  abroad.  In  18S9,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Porte,  he  persuaded  the  Cretans  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Turkish  occupation  of  certain 
fortified  places  in  the  island,  an  act  of  complaisance 
characteristically  rewarded  by  an  abrogation  of 
the  Pact  of  Heiepa.  "^his  gross  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan  not  only  evoked  the  liveli- 
est indignation  in  the  island,  but  fatally  under- 
mined the  position  of  Trikoupis  in  the  kingdom. 
In  October,  i8go.  Delyannis  came  back  to  power, 
only,  however,  to  give  way  again  in  1892  to 
Trikoupis,  who  was  recalled  by  the  king,  in  the 
hope  of  averting  national  bankruptcy.  Even  he 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  without  recourse  to 
a  scaling  down  of  interest  on  the  debt,  and  when 
he  ultimately  resigned  in  1895  Greece  appeared 
to  be  plunging  headlong  towards  financial  ruin." 
— J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Eastern  question,  pp.  333-334. 
—Trikoupis  was  succeeded  by  Delyannis. 

1895-1902. — Changing  ministries. — Delyannis, 
who  had  done  able  work  in  restoring  order  in 
Crete  in  1896,  was  forced  to  resign  in  the  spring 
of  1897  after  the  disastrous  campaigns  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  with  Turkey.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rhallis,  who  invoked  the  mediation 
of  the  powers  after  withdrawing  the  army  from 
Crete.  The  terms  agreed  to  by  the  powers  were 
rejected  by  Rhallis;  the  chamber  however  re- 
fused him  a  vote  of  confidence  and  the  king 
summoned  Zaimis  to  power  in  October.  In  April, 
1899,  Zaimis  gave  way  to  Theotokis,  the  chief 
of  the  Trikoupist  party,  but  was  again  head  of  the 
ministry  in  1901.  A  year  later  he  was  beaten 
at  the  December  elections  and  was  succeeded  by 
Delyannis. 

1896  (April). — Revival  of  Olympic  games. 
See  Athens:     1896. 
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1897. — Conflict  of  Turks  in  Crete. — War  with 
Turkey. — Appeal  for  peace. — Submission  to  the 
Powers  on  Cretan  question. — Cession  of  Thes- 
saly  to  Greece.    See  Turkey:  1897;  Crete:  1800- 

1913- 

1899  (May- July). — Represented  at  the  first 
Hague  conference.  See  Hague  conferenxes: 
1899:   Constitution. 

1905. — Assassination  of  Delyannis. — Succes- 
sors.— Theodoros  Delyannis,  the  premier  of 
Greece,  was  assassinated  on  June  13,  igoSi  by  a 
revengeful  gambler  whose  place  had  been  closed 
by  the  police.  A  new  ministry  formed  by  Rallis 
conducted  the  government  until  December,  when 
its  defeat  in  the  election  of  a  president  of  the 
representative  assembly  forced  a  resignation.  It 
was  succeeded  by  a  cabinet  formed  under  Theo- 
tokis,  the   leader   of   the  Opposition. 

1905-1906.— Insurrection  in  Crete. — Demand 
for  union  with  Greece.  .  See  Crete:   1800-1913. 

1905-1908. — Barbarities  of  Greek  bands  in 
Macedonia.     See  Turkey:    1903-1908. 

1905-1913. — Strained  relations  with  Rumania. 
See   Rum.-knia;    1912-1913. 

1907. — Second  Hague  conference.  See  Hague 
conferences;    1907. 

1908-1914. — Policy  in  Albania. — Epirote  in- 
surgents.    See  .Albania:    1908-1914. 

1909. — Government  dominated  by  military 
league. — Submission  to  dictatorship. — Whatever 
vitality  may  previously  have  animated  the  forms 
of  constitutional  government  in  Greece  was  ex- 
tinguished suddenly  in  July,  1909,  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  power  of  a  league  of  army  officers 
to  give  orders  to  it.  The  military  league  was 
backed,  evidently,  by  a  strong  popular  feeline 
against  the  government,  partly  well-founded,  per- 
haps, but  largely  due  to  an  unreasoning  desire 
for  rash  undertakings  to  secure  the  annexation 
of  Crete.  The  revolution  in  Turkey  had  stimulated 
this  by  seeming  to  open  opportunities  for  break- 
ing the  island  away  from  the  claimed  sovereignty 
of  the  Turks.  What  Bulgaria  had  been  able  to  do 
in  the  situation  for  herself,  and  what  Austria  had 
done  in  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  it 
must  be  that  the  powers  which  held  Crete  in 
commission,  so  to  speak,  could  do  for  Greece,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  if  Greece  had  a  com- 
petent government  to  deal  with  affairs.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  feeling,  to  a  large  extent, 
which  produced  the  military  league  and  the 
popular  threatenings  whereby  the  ministry  of 
Theotokis  was  impelled  to  resign  office  on  July 
17.  The  new  cabinet  constructed  by  the  king, 
under  Rallis,  held  the  semblance  of  power  a  little 
more  than  a  month,  and  then  had  to  choose  be- 
tween dropping  it  and  taking  orders  from  the 
league.  When  it  hesitated,  and  ventured  an  arrest 
of  several  leaders  of  the  military  combination, 
the  latter,  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of  over  500. 
with  about  2,000  of  the  men  of  their  commands, 
took  possession  of  a  hill  outside  of  Athens,  on 
August  27,  and  estabhshed  there  a  menacing  camp. 
"They  then  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Ralli,  who  had 
become  Prime  Minister  since  the  April  episode, 
demanding  the  instant  removal  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  other  Princes.  Reorganisation 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  also  demanded  'so  that 
Greece  would  not  have  to  undergo  any  more 
humiliation.'  These  humiliations  included  a 
Turkish  ultimatum ;  the  enforced  renunciation  of 
Macedonian  aims  and  the  continued  'slavery'  of 
Crete  were  keenly  felt.  Ralli  refused  to  accept 
the  order  of  the  officers  and  immediately  went 
out  of  office.  M.  Mavromichalis  succeeded  him. 
Colonel  Lapathiotis,  one  of  the  ablest  men  asso- 
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dated  with  the  MiUtary  League,  was  apjiointed 
Minister  for  War  on  August  31.  A  coup  d'fi.tat 
had  taken  place.  The  IMilitary  League  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  the  Greek  Army  of  the  incompetent 
Princes.  The  Crown  Prince  had  proved  himself 
to  be  useless  as  a  military  commander  in  the  war 
of  1897;  since  that  disastrous  conflict  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  become  a  com- 
petent leader.  His  brothers'  proficiency  in  arms 
was  inconsiderable.  The  grievances  of  the  MiUtary 
League  were  both  real  and  justifiable.  Added  to 
these  grievances,  the  League  members  had  arrayed 
against  them  a  hardy  band  of  professional  politi- 
cians, who  valiantly  resisted  the  demand  for  the 
Princes'  enforced  retirement.  A  military  dictator- 
ship nearly  came  into  being  in  October.  King 
George  contended  in  secret  that  the  whole  move- 
ment was  anti-dynastic  and  not  a  bona  fide  de- 
mand for  reform.  This  view  was  incorrect.  When 
a  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  Chamber  to 
remove  the  Princes  from  the  Army,  they  hur- 
riedly resigned  their  commands.  The  position  of 
King  George  owed  its  importance  to  his  close 
ties  with  other  reigning  families.  These  dynastic 
ties  were  useful  to  Greece.  .  .  .  The  King's  nominal 
authority  was  limited  by  the  Greek  Constitution, 
he  was  jealous  of  his  own  pre-eminence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  he  never  allowed  a  promising  political  leader 
to  become  too  powerful.  Trikoupis,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  gifts,  caused  him  anxiety  in  this 
respect.  But  Trikoupis  was  handicapped  by  a 
custom  which  weakens  the  authority  of  Prime 
Ministers.  ...  No  doubt,  the  Greek  Princes  felt 
that  they  had  some  strong  supporters  in  Greece 
when  they  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  Army 
commands,  in  defiance  of  the  Military  League. 
But  it  was  obviously  not  a  case  or  a  time  for 
tenacity.  The  King  permitted  the  Princes  to  hold 
their  ground  too  long." — S.  B.  Chester,  Life  of 
Venizelos,  pp.  126-128. — "Internally,  the  crisis  in 
which  the  Military  League  arose  was  at  the  bot- 
tom an  economic  crisis,  due  to  normal  growth. 
The  Kingdom  of  Greece  could  not  support  its 
population  by  agriculture.  As  long  as  the  coun- 
try's finances  were  under  international  control 
and  its  administrative  system  undermined  by  the 
sterile  strike  of  political  factions,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  industrial  development  would  take 
care  of  the  excess  population.  The  most  virile 
element  was  emigrating  to  America.  As  for  ship- 
ping, the  mainstay  of  Greece's  prosperity,  the 
Young  Turk  Revolution,  culminating  in  the  boy- 
cott, was  threatening  irreparable  disaster.  Until 
Greece  was  strong  enough,  by  reforming  and  de- 
veloping her  own  military  and  naval  resources 
and  by  making  alliances  with  her  neighbors,  to 
bring  Turkey  to  book,  there  was  little  hope  of 
remedying  the  ills  of  which  Greece  was  suffering. 
And  in  the  background  loomed  the  greatest  ques- 
tion of  all,  the  redemption  of  Hellas  through  the 
regeneration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece." — H.  A. 
Gibbons,  Venizelos,  p.  88. — "The  troubles  connected 
with  Army  administration  extended  to  the  Navy, 
although  in  a  lesser  degree.  On  October  2g, 
Commander  Typaldos,  a  naval  officer  identified 
with  the  Military  League,  started  a  mutiny  and 
with  several  destroyers  attacked  three  Greek  iron- 
clads, the  Hydra,  the  Spetsae,  and  the  Psara.  The 
crews  of  the  large  vessels  remained  at  their  posts 
during  the  engagement  which  followed.  Shore 
batteries  were  brought  into  action,  and  for  a  brief 
moment  excitement  ran  high.  Then  Typaldos 
made  off.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Military 
League,  fortunately,  held  together,  after  an  inter- 
change  of   opinions.     Thus   the   mutiny   was   soon 


only  remembered  as  a  fiasco.  The  situation,  never- 
theless, remained  very  unsatisfactq^y  as  a  whole 
The  Military  League  would  have  been  glad  to 
sec  Venizelos  set  up  as  Prime  Minister.  Indeed, 
after  the  exploit  of  August  28,  the  League  actu- 
ally invited  him  to  come  to  Greece  to  assume  con- 
trol of  affairs,  but  he  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  his  presence  was  required  in  Crete. 
Mavromichalis  retained  office  as  a  buffer  between 
the  Crown  and  the  League.  On  December  22 
there  was  a  students'  demonstration  in  Athens  in 
favour  of  a  military  dictatorship.  The  following 
day.  Colonel  Lapathiotis,  who,  as  we  know,  had 
become  Minister  for  War  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Military  League,  was  thrown  out  of  office 
by  his  own  supporters.  That  was  because  he  had 
been  discovered  in  the  act  of  gazetting  promo- 
tions on  his  own  initiative,  vrithout  first  consult- 
ing his  masters."— S.  B.  Chester,  Life  of  Veni- 
zelos,  p.    128. 

1909  (July).— Earthquake  in  Elis.— In  July, 
1909,  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Elis  accompanied 
by  volcanic  eruptions  near  Ponhioti.  The  lo.ss 
of  life  was  estimated  at  thirty.  Four  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed. 

1910. — Agreement  to  restore  constitutional 
regime. — Venizelos.- The  dismissal  of  Colonel 
Lapathiotis  emboldened  the  party  in  the  chamber 
which  followed  the  lead  of  ex-Premier  Rallis  to 
make  some  show  of  an  independent  opposition, 
and  provoked  thereby  the  most  arrogant  reminder 
yet  given  of  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  military 
league.  On  January  2,  1910,  tw'o  officers  from 
the  league  appeared  in  the  chamber,  bearing  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  prime  minister  and  to  the 
two  leaders  of  Opposition  parties,  M.  Rallis  and 
M.  Theotokis,  requiring  the  chamber  to  pass 
twenty-seven  specified  measures,  besides  the  pend- 
ing budget,  and  requiring  the  government  to  re- 
call its  diplomatic  representatives  from  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome.  The  messengers  an- 
nounced that  they  would  return  at  2  p.  m.  for  a 
reply,  and  when  they  did  so  they  were  assured 
that  the  commands  received  would  be  obeyed. 
A  few  hours  later  the  premier  received  a  fresh 
mandate  to  dismiss  his  minister  of  the  interior. 
On  this,  he  and  his  colleagues  attempted  to  re- 
sign, but  were  so  entreated  by  the  king  to  remain 
and  submit  to  the  humiliating  situation,  rather 
than  bring  the  country  to  a  state  of  complete 
political  wreck,  that  they  did  so,  excepting  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  withdrew.  In  the 
succeeding  four  weeks,  negotiations  appear  to  have 
been  effected  between  the  league  and  the  leaders 
of  political  parties,  with  the  result  announced  as 
follows  in  a  telegram  from  Athens  to  the  American 
press,  January  28:  ".\n  agreement  was  reached 
to-day  by  the  Theotokis  party,  the  Rallis  party, 
and  the  military  League  to  convoke  the  National 
Assembly  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  with 
the  condition  that  the  league  shall  first  be  dis- 
solved. The  powers  of  the  National  Assembly 
will  be  limited  as  to  the  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  revised,  and  no  interference  with  the 
royal  prerogatives  will  be  permitted."  King 
George  assented  to  the  proposed  convocation  of 
a  National  Assembly  for  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, though  the  existing  constitution  would  be 
violated  by  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  taken, 
since  the  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  this  and  a 
complete  wreckage  of  constitutional  government. 
A  Cretan  leader,  Venizelos,  of  high  reputation  for 
political  sagacity,  came  to  .Athens  on  invitation 
and  conducted  a  settlement  of  the  affair  with 
apparent  success.  The  Mavromichalis  ministiy 
gave  way  to  another,  formed  under  Dragoumis; 
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a  program  of  constitutional  changes  to  be  laid 
before  the  contemplated  National  Assembly  was 
agreed  upon;  the  election  of  the  Assembly  was 
appointed  for  August,  igio,  and  its  meeting  for 
September,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  mihtary 
league  was  pledged.  Venizelos,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed premier  was  born  in  Crete,  and  as  a 
youth  "carried  out  his  classical  studies  at  the 
Lycees  of  Athens  and  Syra,  subsequently  proceed- 
ing to  the  law  course  of  Athens  University.  .  .  . 
In  1887,  became  a  doctor  of  laws.  He  returned 
to  Canea  and  practised  as  an  advocate  until  1895. 
It  seemed  that  he  was  a  political  leader  almost 
from  the  moment  of  his  return.  Venizelos  made 
his  European  debut  in  the  Cretan  insurrection 
which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  his  native  island. 
In  1909  he  was  offered  the  leadership  of  the  Greek 
Liberals.  He  left  Crete  for  Athens,  and  in  1910 
became  the  Hellenic  Prime  Minister,  His  rise  was 
predicted  more  than  ten  years  eariier  by  M. 
Clemenceau  .  .  .  (and  later  statesmen  have  given 
the  following  high  estimate  of  him].  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  has  said  that  'M.  Venizelos  was  certainly 
the  most  distinguished  personality'  at  the  Balkan 
Conference  held  in  London  in  the  winter  of  1912- 
1913.  .  .  .  The  later  Baron  von  Wangenheim, 
German  Minister  at  Athens  in  1912  and  subse- 
quently Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  ranked 
Venizelos  as  supreme  among  European  statesmen. 
President  Wilson  was  said  to  have  placed  Veni- 
zelos first  in  point  of  personal  ability  among  all 
the  delegates  gathered  together  in  Paris  to  settle 
the  terms  of  Peace  in  1919.  [See  also  below: 
1918-1920.]  King  Constantine,  a  most  implacable 
personal  enemy,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Veni- 
zelos, 'What  he  is  with  me  I  confess  that  his 
arguments  are  so  convincing  that  I  quickly  begin 
to  imagine  that  they  are  my  own.'  " — S.  B. 
Chester,  Life  of  Venizelos,  pp.  4-6. 

Also  in;    H.  A.  Gibbons,  Venizelos. 

1911. — Changes  in  Constitution. — Internal  re- 
forms of  Venizelos. — Following  the  appointment 
of  Venizelos  as  premier  in  October,  1910,  and  his 
victory  in  the  December  elections,  where  he  won 
300  out  of  364  seats,  the  Revisionary  Chamber 
met  in  January.  The  chief  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution were  that  "the  Council  of  State,  a  prebou- 
leutic  body,  was  revived;  soldiers  were  declared 
ineligible  for  seats  in  the  Boule;  the  quorum  of 
the  Boule  was  reduced  to  one-third;  and  ele- 
mentary education  was  made  both  compulsory 
and  gratuitous." — J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Problem  of 
the  Near  East  (Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1916). 
— "During  the  period  of  more  than  a  year,  for  which 
the  double  Parliament  lasted,  a  great  deal  of  most 
salutary  and  urgent  legislation  was  accomplished 
under  M.  Venizelos's  guidance.  Of  this,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  was  the  amendment  of  the 
criminal  law.  One  of  the  most  successful  changes 
was  the  lenient  treatment  held  out  to  cattle  thieves 
if  they  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  authorities. 
These  had  been  a  regular  pest,  and  had  infested 
the  frontiers  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  The  altera- 
tion in  the  law  had  an  almost  immediate  effect, 
and  within  a  year  the  cattle  thief  had  become 
a  rara  avis.  M.  Venizelos  also  introduced  the 
more  stringent  execution  of  severe  criminal  sen- 
tences. Murderers  condemned  to  death  were 
practically  never  executed,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently allowed  to  be  at  large  after  a  few  years. 
M.  Venizelos  began  by  ordering  the  prompt  exe- 
cution of  some  thirty  murderers  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  but  who  were  still  alive  in 
prison.  The  stricter  measures  adopted  caused  the 
dignity  of  the  criminal  tribunes  to  be  advanced, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  worst  forms  of  crime  was 


soon  noticeable.  During  this  time  also  the  reforma- 
tion of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service 
were  taken  in  hand:  French  and  British  missions 
were  brought  to  Athens  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
respectively ;  and  as  the  Italiar  ■  had  been  notably 
successful  in  organizing  the  Cretan  Gendarmerie, 
M.  Venizelos  brought  an  Italian  mission  to  re- 
form the  Greek  police.  The  Italians  have  scarcely 
been  so  successful  in  Greece  as  they  were  in 
Crete." — D.  J.  Cassavetti,  Hellas  and  the  Balkan 
Wars,  p.   20. 

1912. — Formation  of  the  Balkan  League. — 
Importance  of  Venizelos  in  its  inception.  See 
Balkan'  states:    1912:   Balkan  League. 

1912.  —  Greco-Bulgarian  alliance.  —  Prepara- 
tions for  war. — Attitude  of  Venizelos. — "On 
May  29  the  Greco-Bulgarian  treaty  was  signed  at 
Sophia  by  Gueshofi  and  the  Greek  ambassador, 
both  declaring  that  the  two  kingdoms  firmly 
desired  peace.  The  document  states  that  this 
object  can  best  be  reached  by  a  defensive  alliance, 
by  the  creation  of  political  equality  among  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  in  Turkey,  and  by  the  careful 
observation  of  treaty  rights.  To  this  end  the  two 
nations  would  co-operate  to  promote  correct  re- 
lations with  the  Porte  and  to  consolidate  the  good 
will  already  existing  between  Greeks  and  Bulgar- 
ians in  Turkey.  Furthermore,  the  two  powers 
agreed  that  if  either  was  attacked  by  Turkey, 
they  would  aid  each  other  with  their  entire  forces, 
and  conclude  peace  only  by  reciprocal  agreement. 
Both  states  were  to  use  their  influence  to  the 
uttermost  with  their  kindred  populations  in  Mace- 
donia for  securing  a  peaceful  solution  of  their 
previous  animosities,  and  offer  active  reciprocal 
assistance  in  order  that  they  might  conjointly 
impress  on  Turkey  and  the  great  powers  alike  the 
importance  of  such  representations  as  were  made 
to  assure  the  performance  of  treaty  obligations. 
The  treaty  was  to  run  for  three  years,  and  for 
a  fourth  unless  denounced  six  months  in  advance, 
and  must  be  kept  absolutely  secret  between  the 
two  contracting  parties.  Bulgaria  would  not  in- 
tervene in  the  settlement  of  the  Cretan  question, 
and  would  remain  neutral  should  war  break  out 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  regarding  the  admis- 
sion of  Cretan  delegates  to  the  Greek  parhament. 
To  all  outward  appearance,  this  compact  appeared 
pacific  in  its  intentions,  being  not  merely  defen- 
sive, but  containing  the  pledge  that  both  states 
would  avoid  aggression  or  provocation  and  would 
bring  pressure  upon  their  kinsfolk  within  the 
Ottoman  empire  to  Uve  peacefully  with  each  other 
and  with  their  Turkish  fellow  subjects.  Its  aim 
appears  to  have  been  the  exertion  of  efficient 
diplomatic  pressure  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
capitals  of  Western  Europe." — W.  M.  Sloane,  Bal- 
kans, pp.  197-198. — "King  George  himself  was  a 
ruler  of  large  experience,  of  great  practical  wis- 
dom, and  of  fine  diplomatic  skill.  He  had  shortly 
before  selected  as  prime  minister  the  former  Cre- 
tan insurgent,  Mr.  Eleutherios  Venizelos.  It  is 
significant  that  the  new  premier  had  also  taken 
the  War  portfolio.  He  foresaw  the  impending 
conflict — as  every  wise  statesman  in  Europe  had 
foreseen  it — and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
it.  For  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  navy 
he  secured  French  and  English  experts,  the  former 
headed  by  General  Eydoux,  the  latter  by  Admiral 
Tufnel.  By  1914,  it  was  estimated  that  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  country  would  be 
thoroughly  trained  and  equipped,  and  war  was  not 
expected  before  that  date.  But  now  in  1912  the 
hand  of  the  Greek  government  was  forced.  And 
a  decision  one  way  or  the  other  was  inevitable. 
Mr.    Venizelos    had    already    proved    himself    an 
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agitator,  an  orator,  and  a  politician.  He  was 
now  to  reveal  himself  not  only  to  Greece  but  to 
Europe  as  a  wise  statesman  and  an  effective  leader 
of  his  people.  The  first  test  came  in  his  answer 
of  the  invitation  to  join  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
within  three  days  in  a  war  against  Turkey.  Of 
all  possibilities  open  to  him  Mr.  Venizelos  rejected 
the  programme  of  continued  isolation  for  Greece 
There  were  those  who  glorified  it  as  splendid  and 
majestic:  to  him  under  the  existing  circumstances 
it  seemed  stupid  in  itself  and  certain  to  prove 
disastrous  in  its  results.  Greece  alone  would  never 
have  been  able  to  wage  a  war  against  Turkey. 
And  if  Greece  declined  to  participate  in  the  in- 
evitable conflict,  which  the  action  of  the  two 
Slav  states  had  only  hastened,  then  whether  they 
won  or  Turkey  won,  Greece  was  bound  to  lose. 
It  was  improbable  that  the  Ottoman  power  should 
come  out  of  the  contest  victorious;  but,  if  the 
unexpected  happened  what  would  be  the  position, 
not  only  of  the  millions  of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  but  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Greece  itself 
on  whose  northern  boundary  the  insolent  Moslem 
oppressor,  flushed  with  his  triumph  over  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  and  Montenegro,  would  be  immov- 
ably entrenched?  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
Christian  states  themselves  should  succeed,  as 
seemed  likely,  in  destroying  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  Europe,  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  if  she  now 
remained  a  passive  spectator  of  their  struggles, 
would  find  in  the  end  that  Macedonia  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Victorious  Slavs,  and 
the  Great  Idea  of  the  Greeks — the  idea  of  ex- 
pansion into  Hellenic  lands  eastwards  towards 
Constantinople — exploded  as  an  empty  bubble.  It 
was  Mr.  Venizelos's  conclusion  that  Greece  could 
not  avoid  participating  in  the  struggle.  Neutrality 
would  have  entailed  the  complete  bankruptcy  of 
Hellenism  in  the  Orient.  There  remained  only  the 
alternative  of  co-operation  with  Turkey  or  co- 
operation with  the  Christian  states  of  the  Bal- 
kans."— J.  G,  Schurman,  Balkan  Wars,  pp.  37-39. 

1912-1913.— First  Balkan  War:  Causes.— In- 
vasion of  Macedonia. — Siege  of  Salonika. — 
Blockade  of  Turkish  ports. — Treaty  of  London, 
May  30,  1913. — Acquisition  of  Crete.  See  Bal- 
kan states:  1912:  First  Balkan  War;  1912-1913; 
Turkey;  1912-1913;  Crete:  1800-1913;  Salonika; 
1912-1913. 

1913. — Assassination  of  King  George. — Ac- 
cession of  Constantine. — "In  the  midst  of  these 
Greek  triumphs  a  terrible  tragedy  suddenly  sad- 
dened the  whole  Hellenic  world.  After  the  capitu- 
lation of  Salonika,  King  George  had  established 
his  headquarters  there,  standing  guard  as  a  senti- 
nel over  that  coveted  conquest.  On  March  iS, 
he  went  out,  attended  by  a  single  aide-de-camp, 
to  take  his  usual  afternoon  walk,  talking  with  his 
customary  affability  to  the  people.  On  his  way 
home,  at  a  spot  where  two  streets  met,  a  badly- 
dressed  man  fired  two  shots  at  him  from  a  re- 
volver. The  King  fell  speechless  against  the  table 
of  an  adjoining  shop,  whence  he  was  carried  to  a 
hospital,  and  there  expired  without  uttering  a 
single  word.  The  assassin,  who  was  immediately 
seized  by  two  Cretan  policemen,  turned  out  to  be  a 
Greek  named  Schinas,  to  whom  the  late  King  had 
once  refused  money.  .  .  .  The  new  King,  whom 
many  wished  to  call  Constantine  XII,  thereby  re- 
garding him  as  the  successor  of  the  last  Byzantine 
Emperor,  mounted  the  throne  with  the  laurels  of 
Salonika  and  Joannina  fresh  upon  him.  His  tri- 
umphs on  the  field  of  battle,  added  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  sovereign  of  modern  Greece  bom  in 
that  country,  invested  him  with  an  immense  popu- 
larity, while  the  tragic  circumstances  of  his  father's 


death    won    for   him   .sympathy   everywhere." W. 

Miller,  History  of  the  Greek  people,  pp.  140-143. 
1913.— Second  Balkan  War.— Policy  and  de- 
fense of  Venizelos.— Gains  of  Greece  in  the  two 
wars.— "How  near  Greece  was  to  an  alliance  with 
Turkey  the  world  may  never  know.  At  the  time 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  even  suspected.  It  was 
not  until  Turkey  had  been  overpowered  by  the 
forces  of  the  four  Christian  states  and  the  attitude 
of  Bulgaria  towards  the  other  three  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  division  of  the  conquered  territories 
had  become  irreconcilable  and  menacing  that  Mr. 
Venizelos  felt  it  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
Greek  people  the  history  of  the  negotiations  by 
which  the  Greek  government  had  bound  their 
country  to  a  partner  now  felt  to  be  so  unreason- 
able and  greedy.  Feeling  in  Greece  was  running 
high  against  Bulgaria.  The  attacks  on  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos's government  were  numerous  and  bitter.  He 
was  getting  little  or  no  credit  for  the  victory 
that  had  been  won  against  Turkey,  while  his 
opponents  denounced  him  for  sacrificing  the  fruits 
of  that  victory  to  Bulgaria.  The  Greek  nation 
especially  resented  the  occupation  by  Bulgarian 
troops  of  the  Aegean  coast  lands  with  their  large 
Hellenic  population  which  lay  between  the  Struma 
and  the  Mesta  including  the  cities  of  Seres  and 
Drama  and  especially  Kavala  with  its  fine  harbor 
and  its  hinterland  famed  for  crops  of  choice  to- 
bacco. It  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1913,  a 
few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Bulgaria  and  her  late  allies,  that  Mr.  Venizelos 
made  his  defence  in  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
speech  at  a  special  session  of  the  Greek  parlia- 
ment. The  accusation  against  him  was  not  only 
that  during  the  late  war  he  had  sacrificed  Greek 
interests  to  Bulgaria  but  that  he  had  committed 
a  fatal  blunder  in  joi'  'ng  her  in  the  campaign 
against  Turkey.  His  reply  was  that  since  Greece 
could  not  stand  alone  he  had  to  seek  allies  in 
the  Balkans,  and  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  the 
choice  had  fallen  on  Bulgaria.  He  had  en- 
deavored to  maintain  peace  with  Turkey.  Listen 
to  his  own  words:  'I  did  not  seek  war  against 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  would  not  have  sought 
war  at  a  later  date  if  I  could  have  obtained  any 
adjustment  of  the  Cretan  question — that  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Greece  which  can  no  longer  be  left 
as  it  is  without  rendering  a  normal  political  life 
absolutely  impossible  for  us.  I  endeavored  to 
adjust  this  question,  to  continue  the  policy  of  a 
close  understanding  with  the  neighboring  empire, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  this  way  the  introduc- 
tion of  reforms  which  would  render  existence 
tolerable  to  the  millions  of  Greeks  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire.'" — Ibid.,  pp.  39-42. — "Bulgaria 
was  forced  to  accept  on  ,\ugust  10  [1013]  the 
third  treaty  of  Bucharest,  after  a  diplomatic 
struggle  for  Kavalla,  with  its  port  and  famous 
tobacco-plantations.  On  this  point  King  Con- 
stantine's  insistence  received  unexpected  support 
from  the  German  Emperor,  who  later  did  not 
fail  to  claim  gratitude  for  this  service.  The  Greek 
eastern  frontier  started  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mesta,  thus  leaving  Xanthe  to  Bulgaria,  but  secur- 
ing Kavalla,  and  Bulgaria  formally  abandoned  any 
claims  that  she  might  have  raised  under  the  treaty 
of  London  to  Crete.  De.spite  Russian  advocacy 
of  a  Bulgarian  Kavalla  and  Austrian  dislike  of  an 
enlarged  Serbia,  all  the  Powers  acquiesced  in  this, 
the  first  experiment  of  a  Balkan  settlement  made 
by  Balkan  statesmen.  Greece  and  Serbia  agreed 
to  the  partition  of  their  conquests,  and  a  Greco- 
Turkish  treaty  on  November  14  was  the  last  of 
these  instruments.  Greece  emerged  from  the  Bal- 
kan wars  with  her  territory  increased  from  2S.014 
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square  miles  to  41,933,  and  with  her  population 
augmented  from  2,631,952  at  the  census  of  1907, 
and  about  2,765,000  in  1912,  to  about  4,821,300  in 
1914.  While  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  existed 
in  Epeiros,  she  acquired  in  Macedonia  385  miles 
of  line,  thus  making  her  total  mileage  1,371;  ■' 
required  the  construction  of  only  56  miles  between 
Papapouli  and  Gida  to  link  'Old'  with  'New' 
Greece  by  rail — a  work  completed  on  May  8,  19 16. 
The  dream  of  Otho  had  been  realized,  all  South- 
ern Macedonia,  most  of  Epeiros,  Crete,  Samos  and 
all  the  islands,  except  Tenedos  Imbros,  Kastellori- 
zon  and  the  thirteen  Sporade:.  occupied  by  the 
Italians  were  included  in  the  Greek  kingdom.  .  .  . 
'New'  Greece,  with  a  large  access  of  Hellenic  blood, 
brought  a  small  number  of  Albanians,  a  solid  mass 
of  Spanish  Jews  (mainly  from  Salonika),  and  still 
bigger  contingents  of  Koutzo-Wallachs,  Turks  and 
Slavs.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  politi- 
cally and,  in  a  less  degree,  economically,  'Old'  and 
'New'  Greece  do  not  think  alike,  while  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Piraeus  and  Salonika  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  Venice  and  Trieste.  .  .  .  For 
administrative  purposes,  they  were  divided  tempo- 
rarily into  four  general  administrations  and  per- 
manently into  fourteen  provinces  (five  in  Mace- 
donia, two  in  Epeiros,  four  in  Crete  and  three  in 
the  other  islands),  making  thirty  in  all  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
ecclesiastically  subordinated." — W.  Miller,  History 
of  the  Greek  people,  pp.  143-145. — See  also  Balkan- 
states:     1913;    1913-1914;   Salonika;     1913. 

Also   ix:     J.   A.   R.   Marriott,   Problem   of   the 
Near  East   (Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1916). 

1913-1914. — Florence      Protocol. — War      with 
Turkey  threatened. — "There  remained  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  Great  Powers  the  questions  of  Albania 
and  the  /4i:gean  Islands.     Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  delimit  th^  Albanian  frontiers,  and  the 
'Florence  Protocol'  of  December  17,  1913.  assigned 
to    Albania    Northern    Epeiros,   including    the    two 
important    towns    of    Argyrokastron    and    Koritsa, 
the  port   of  Santi  Cheimarra — all  places  captured 
by   the   Greeks   during   the   first   Balkan   war — to- 
gether   with    the    islet   of   Saseno    in    the    bay    of 
Valona,  which  had  been  Greek  since  1864.    A  note 
of   the   Powers   on   February    13,    1914,   made   the 
definite  recognition  of  Greek  sovereignty  over  the 
■  captured    islands    contingent    upon     the    previous 
evacuation    of    this    territory.  ...  In    June,    1914. 
Greece  seemed  on  the  brink  of  another  war  with 
Turkey.       The     Germans     prompted     the     willing 
Turks  to  deport  the  Greek  population,  which  from 
the   dawn   of   history   had  inhabited   the   coast   of 
Asia  Minor,   for   the   Greek   traders   were   an   ob- 
stacle alike  to  German  expansion  and  Turkish  cen- 
tralization. .  .  .  Greeks    were    boycotted;     foreign 
firms  were  asked  to  dismiss  their  Greek  employees; 
and    an    occasional   massacre,   as   at    Phocaea,   lent 
point  to  the  statement  made  by  a  Turkish  diplo- 
matist that  'if  Greece  does  not  restore  the  islands, 
we  will  persecute  the  Greeks  in  Turkey.'     Briefly, 
the    Asiatic    Greek .    were    to    b€    treated    like    the 
Armenians.    .    .    .   Venizelos      protested      strongly 
against  the  expulsion  of  30,000  Greeks,  adding  that 
the   Greek  Government   would  not   be   responsible 
for     the     consequences,     unless     this     persecution 
ceased,     and     purchased     two     American     battle- 
ships. .  .  .  The    Turks,    as    usual,    yielded    to    the 
argument  of   force,   ^he  Grand  Vizier  arranged  to 
meet    M.   Venizelos,   and    their    meeting    was   only 
prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war." 
— W.  Miller,  History  of  lite  Greek  people,  pp.  148- 
149. 


1913-1914. — Renunciation   of  claims   to  north- 
ern Epiius. — Revolution  and  union  with  Greece. 
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— Expulsion  by  Italians.    See  Epirtjs:  1912-1919. 
1914. — Map  showing  extent  of  territory.     See 
Balkan  states:  1913. 

1914. — Neutrality  at  the  opening  of  the  World 
War. — Offers  from   Germany  and   the   allies. — 
"M.  Venizelos  was  at  Munich  on  this  business  when 
the    news    of    the    Austrian    ultimatum    to    Serbia 
reached  him.     Greece  was  bound  to  Serbia  by  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  signed  in  1913  [see  Serbia:  1009- 
1913],  and  her  Premier,  interrogated  by  his  Serbian 
colleague,  replied  that,  'while  reserving  his  opinion 
on  the  application   of  the   treaty   in   the   event  of 
an    armed   conflict    between    Austria    and    Serbia,' 
Greece  would  stand  by   her  ally  in   case   Bulgaria 
should  attack  the  latter.     He  added  to  M.  Streit, 
his    Foreign    Minist>;r,    that    'at    no    price    should 
Greece  be  induced  to  enter  the  camp  opposed  to 
Serbia.'     Thus,  at  the   outset,  the  Premier  clearly 
and  unmbtakably  defined  his  policy.    The  position 
of    Greece    was    difficult.      She    had    only    a    year 
earlier   emerged    with    considerable    losses    in    men 
from  the  two  Balkan  wars;  she  had  just  been  on 
the  verge   of   war   with   Turkey,  and   the  Premier 
confessed    that    he    dreaded    the    possibility    of    a 
Turko-Bulgarian   coalition   against   her,   the   Turks 
taking    the    islands    and    the    Bulgars    Macedonia. 
His  own  sympathies   and   convictions  in   the  gen- 
eral European  struggle  were  whole-heartedly  with 
the   Allies;    they    were    the    protecting    Powers    of 
Greece,  while  Germany  had  been  the  power  behind 
Turkey;  and  in  those  early  days,  before  the  labours 
of  the   German  propaganda   and  the  undiplomatic 
blunders  of  the  Allies  at  Athens,  the  Greek  people 
was  not  Germanonhil.  .  .  .  [King  Constantine  re- 
jected the  German  offer  to  join  the  Central  Em- 
pires   in    the    following    terms:]      'The    Emperor 
knows  that  My  personal  sympathies  and  My  polit- 
ical opinions  draw  Me  to  His  side.     I  shall  never 
forget   that   it   is   to   Him    that   we    owe    Kavalla. 
After  ripe  reflexion  it   is,  however,  impossible  for 
Me   to   see   how   I   could   b-   useful   to   Him,   if   I 
mobilized   My   army   immediately.     The    Mediter- 
ranean is  at  the  mercy  of  the  united  British  and 
French  fleets.     They  would  destroy  our  navy  and 
merchant  marine,  they  would  take  our  islands,  and 
above  all  they  would  prevent  the  concentration  of 
My  army,  which  can  be  effectuated   only   by  sea, 
since  a  railway  does  not  yet  exist.     Without  being 
able  to  be  in  any  way  useful  to  Him,  we  should 
be   wiped  from   the   map.     I   am   forced  to   think 
that   neutrality   is  imposed   upon   us,   which   could 
be  very  useful  to  Him,  with  the  assurance  that  we 
will  not  touch  His  fiiends  among  My  neighbours, 
as   long   as   they   do   not   touch   our   local   Balkan 
interests.' " — W.     Miller,    History     of     the     Greek 
people,  pp.   150-152. — "By   this  refusal  the   Greco- 
Serbian     treaty     of     alliance     of     May     19,     1913. 
remained  intact;  but  construed  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment as  applicable  only   to  Balkan  warfare,  it 
was  not   called  into   play." — P.   Hibben,   Constan- 
tine I  and  the  Greek  people,  p.  10. — "The  Premier, 
however,  realized,  after  Turkey's  acquisition  of  the 
German  vessels,   Goeben   and  Breslau,  that  sooner 
or   later  she  might  attack   Greece,  and   he,  there- 
fore,   wished   to   fight    her   with    the   help    of    the 
Allies,  declaring  that  if  Turkey  went  to  war  against 
them,   Greece   'should   put   all   her   forces   at   their 
disposal,  on  condition  of  being  guaranteed  against 
the  Bulgarian  peril.'     The  British   Government,  in 
recognition    of    this    attitude,    told    him    that    the 
British  fleet  would  not  allow  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
leave  the  Dardanelles,  even  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  attacking   Greece,  and  allowed   the   Greek 
troops  to  re-occupy  Northern  Epeiros.     The  King, 
however,    .    .    .    [informed]     Admiral     Kerr     that 
Greece  would  not  go  to  war  against  Turkey,  un- 
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less  Turkey  first  attacked  her.  Thereupon  M. 
Venizelos  resigned  [September,  iqi4],  but  his  resig- 
nation was  not  accepted.  Col.  Metaxas,  'the  little 
Moltke'  of  Greece,  was  authorized  to  submit  to 
the  British  Authorities  a  plan  for  taking  the  Dar- 
danelles. Their  rejection  of  this  plan,  by  wound- 
ing his  professional  vanity,  made  him,  already  Ger- 
man by  education,  Germanophil  in  politics." — W. 
Miller,  History  of  the  Greek  people,  pp.  152-153. — 
On  the  other  hand  Constantine's  policy  is  thus 
defined  by  one  of  his  defenders:  "Prime  Minister 
Venizelos,  .  .  .  had  already  shown  himself  disposed 
to  make  concessions  to  .  .  .  Bulgaria.  The  first 
point  of  difference  between  the  Greek  premier  and 
his  sovereign  was  upon  this  head.  The  king,  a 
trained  soldier,  preferred  to  regard  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  as  the  potential  enemies  of  Greece  their 
policy  had  shown  them,  and  to  bend  every  energy 
to  assure  his  army  sufficient  support  from  western 
Europe  to  drive  a  war  with  them  to  a  definite, 
final  conclusion.  His  plan  wa-,  not  to  treat  with 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  but  to  defeat  them,  break 
the  power  of  Turkey  in  Europe  forever,  and  limit 
Bulgaria  to  the  comparatively  scant  confines  of 
the  territory  actually  inhabited  in  majority  by 
Bulgarians." — P.  Hibben,  Constantine  I  jind  the 
Greek  people,  pp.  15-16. — "Meanwhile,  however, 
the  Entente  powers  under  the  threat  of  a  second 
Austrian  invasion  of  Serbia,  finally  summoned 
Greece  in  October,  igi4,  to  apply  the  Greco- 
Serbian  treaty  and  come  to  the  aid  of  her  ally 
in  the  struggle  against  Austria.  It  was  Venizelos 
who  refused  this  time,  making  the  cooperation  of 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  in  the  hostilities  against 
Austria  a  condition  precedent  to  Greece's  leaving 
neutrality." — Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. — See  also  World 
War:  1914:  III.  Balkans;  b;  Balkan  states:  1914- 
1Q16. 

1914. — Interest  in  Albania. — Appropriation  of 
southern  districts.  See  World  W.\r:  1914:  III. 
Balkans:   e. 

1915  (January-February). — Sir  Edward  Grey's 
communication  to  Venizelos. — Venizelos'  mem- 
oranda presented  to  Constantine. — Constantine's 
position. — "The  crowning  success  of  Venizelos'  for- 
eign policy  during  the  European  war  was  the  con- 
fidential cornmunication  by  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
advised  Mr.  Venizelos  that  if  Greece  would  place 
her  army  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Powers,  they 
were  willing  to  recognize  in  her  favor  very  im- 
portant territorial  concessions  in  Asia  Minor.  Here 
is  the  text  of  that  very  important  communication: 
'January  23rd,  1915.  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F. 
Elliot.  You  are  recjuested  to  converse  informally 
with  Mr.  Venizelos  in  the  sense  of  the  following: 
Pending  a  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  .Austria 
to  crush  Serbia,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  all  who  can  should  help  Serbia.  If  Greece 
will  side  with  Serbia,  as  her  ally,  and  participate 
in  the  war,  I  know  that  France  and  Russia  will 
both  willingly  recognize  to  Greece  very  important 
territorial  concessions  on  the  coasts  of  .^sia  Minor, 
and  if  Mr.  Venizelos  desires  under  these  conditions 
a  definite  understanding,  he  ought  to  communicate 
without  delay  with  the  Governments  of  England, 
France  and  Russia,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  propo- 
sition that  he  might  offer  would  be  very  favorably 
received.  The  matter  is  urgent,  for  if  Serbia  is 
defeated,  although  this  would  not  change  the  pos- 
sible prospect  of  defeat  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
nevertheless  there  would  supervene,  during  the  war, 
accomplished  facts  in  the  Balkans  that  would  ren- 
der it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain 
for  Greece  and  Serbia  such  favorable  results  as 
are  in  prospect  to-day.  On  the  contrao',  the 
immediate  participation   of   Greece   and  Roumania 


in  the  war  would  make  certain  a  new  defeat  of 
Austria,  would  bring  about  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Serbia  and  would  create  the  cer- 
tainty that  these  three  states,  Greece,  Roumania 
and  Serbia,  would  realize  their  views  and  would 
be  masters  of  the  situation  in  their  neighborhood. 
In  order  that  this  participation  may  be  effective, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  Bulgaria  be  assured  that 
if  the  views  of  Serbia  and  Greece  are  satisfied 
elsewhere,  she  would  obtain  satisfactory  territorial 
concessions  in  Macedonia,  under  condition  of  her 
participating  in  the  war,  or  at  least  that  she  would 
not  maintain  an  attitude  of  unfavorable  neutral- 
ity, in  case  she  would  not  decide  actively  to  fight 
by  the  side  of  Serbia.  This  matter  is  of  a  special 
interest  to  Serbia  and  is  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
negotiations  at  Nish.  You  will  converse  with  Mr. 
Venizelos  upon  it  in  order  only  to  ask  him  not  to 
object  to  concessions  which  Serbia  might  be  dis- 
posed to  make  to  Bulgaria,  on  condition  that 
Serbia  would  realize  the  Slavic  views  towards  the 
.Adriatic'  ...  In  her  long  histon,',  Greece  has  sel- 
dom found  herself  in  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
national declaration  furthering  to  such  a  great 
extent  her  nation.  1  interests.  Three  of  the  Great 
European  Powers  were  recognizing  her  national 
views  upon  .Asia  Minor,  and  while  their  extent  had 
not  been  defined  in  geographical  terms,  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos was  distinct;.,'  invited  to  try  to  obtain  their 
definition,  and  a  positive  promise  was  given  that 
'any  proposition  on  his  part  would  be  very  favor- 
ably received.'  Mr.  Venizelos  was  so  careful  and 
practical  in  handling  the  great  national  questions 
of  Greece  that  he  thought  he  could  not  accept 
that  proposition;  for  by  sending  away  the  Greek 
army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Serbians  near  the 
Danube  he  would  have  exposed  Greece  to  the  dan- 
ger of  a  Bulgarian  invasion,  which  by  severing  the 
communications  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Serbian 
army  with  Salonica,  might  have  exposed  both  of 
them  to  destruction.  Before  accepting  that  propo- 
sition, therefore,  Mr.  Venizelos  tried  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Roumania,  in  which  case  the  Bul- 
garian danger  would  have  been  removed,  and,  hav- 
ing failed  in  that  attempt,  he  sought  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  Bulgaria.  And.  knowing  the  im- 
portance that  such  co-operation  would  have  had, 
not  only  locally,  in  the  Balkans,  but  also  in  the 
issue  of  the  whole  war,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pay 
the  price,  as  long  as  he  was  to  get  ample  com- 
pensation elsewhere,  in  exchange  for  it.  He,  there- 
fore, submitted  to  King  Constantine,  in  two  Mem- 
oranda [January  nth  and  lyth],  now  become 
famous,  the  suggestion  that  Greece  should  declare 
to  the  Entente  Powers  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  relinquish  in  favor  of  Bulgaria  the  districts  of 
Cavalla,  Drama,  and  Sari-Samban,  in  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  secure  Bulgaria's  co-operation  in  an 
attack  against  Turkey,  provided  that  the  conces- 
sions to  be  made  to  Greece  in  Asia  Minor  should 
be  of  such  an  extent,  as  to  bring  about  the  crea- 
tion of  an  .Asiai-.  Greece  equally  large  and  wealth- 
ier than  European  Greece."— S  A.  Xanthaky  and 
N.  G.  Sakellarios,  Greece  in  her  true  light,  pp. 
11-15. — From  Constantine's  point  of  view,  the  ob- 
jections to  these  plans  were  as  follows:  "He 
[Venizelosl  transplants  the  populations  of  whole 
provinces;  he  outlines  Bulgaria's  probable  future 
course  as  if  he  himself  were  directing  it;  Serbia 
is  moved  about  like  a  pawn  on  a  chessboard;  he 
disposes  of  the  armies  of  the  Entente  as  if  he 
were  their  commander-in-chief;  and  brushes  aside 
as  a  mere  detail  the  administrative  difficulties  of 
Ottoman  territory  double  the  size  of  present 
Greece.  .  .  .  HLs  whole  argument  is  that  Greece 
will  again  be  doubled  in  sire,— quadruple  what  she 
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was  in  igi2." — P.  Hibben,  Constantino  I  and  the 
Greek  people,  p.  ig. — "But  this  scheme  was  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  objections  of  Col.  Metaxas  to 
an  Asiatic  extension  of  Greek  responsibilities,  and 
after  the  proof  of  Bulgaria's  coming  cooperation 
with  the  Central  Empires."— W.  Miller,  History  of 
the  Greek  people,  p.  153.— "The  conclusion  of  a 
large  Bulgarian  loan  in  Berlin  .  .  .  cooled  the 
ardor  of  the  British  to  conciliate  Bulgaria,  albeit 
the  fact  dimmed  nothing  of  Venizelos's  purpose. 
It  required  a  message  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  that 
'there  could  be  no  question  of  a  cession  to  Bul- 
garia for  the  present'  to  check  Mr.  Venizelos's 
political  campaign  in  Greece  to  that  end.  Never- 
theless, the  negotiations  for  Greece's,  participation 
in  the  expedition  against  Constantinople  continued 
in  a  desultory  way.  Both  King  Constantine  and 
his  general  staff  favored  the  enterprise,  if  under- 
taken upon  serious  military  bases.  The  considera- 
tion being  given  the  venture  by  the  British  war 
council  struck  them,  however,  as  haphazard  and 
based  upon  no  real  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking.  ...  A  purely  naval  attack  was, 
in  their  estimation,  doomed  to  certain  failure.  .  .  . 
Despite  this  warning  the  first  Allied  bombardment 
of  the  straits  took  place  on  February  iq,  iqis."— 
P.  Hibben,  Constaniine  I  and  the  Greek  people,  pp. 
I8-2I.— See  also  World  War:  1915:  V.  Balkans: 
c,   1;   Bosporus:    1914-1918. 

1915  (February-June).— Conflict  between  the 
king  and  Venizelos. — Resignation  of  Venizelos. 
— ^June  elections. — Venizelos  returned. — "When 
...  an  Allied  fleet  began  an  attack  against  the 
Dardanelles,  Mr.  Venizelos  thought  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  Greece  to  abandon  neutrality  and, 
entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  to  assist 
with  her  army  in  the  capture  of  the  Dardanelles. 
He,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  King  of  Greece 
such  a  proposition  for  his  sanction.  Unfortunately, 
at  this  most  critical  period  of  the  national  life  of 
Greece,  King  Constantine,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions and  despite  the  unanimous  opinion,  at  the 
time,  of  the  Crown  Council,  which  had  approved 
of  Venizelos'  policy  and  recommended  its  adoption, 
dissented  from  his  great  adviser,  on  the  ground 
that  the  interests  of  Greece  demanded  that  she 
should  remain  neutral.  In  the  face  of  such  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  Crown,  Mr.  Venizelos  was 
compelled  to  resign  [March  6]  from  office  and 
Mr.  Gounaris,  a  representative  in  Parliament  from 
the  district  of  Patras  and  a  prominent  figure 
among  Mr.  Venizelos'  political  opponents,  came 
forward  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  support 
and  undertake  to  carry  out  the  King's  policy. 
Thereupon,  Mr.  Gounaris  formed  a  new  Cabinet 
[March  10]  and  proceeded  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament."— S.  A.  Xanthaky  and  N.  G.  Sakel- 
larios,  Greece  in  her  true  light,  ■>.  r6. — These  events 
are  reviewed  by  a  defender  of  Constantine  as  fol- 
lows: "On  March  i,  Mr.  Venizelos  proposed  that 
Greece  participate  with  her  fleet  and  an  army 
corps  of  three  divisio.s,  the  Entente  furnishing  the 
remainder  of  the  land  force  to  be  employed  in  the 
attack.  During  the  discussion  of  the  details  of 
the  enterprise  the  Greek  staff,  taught  caution  in 
dealing  with  the  Entente  by  the  naval  fiasco  of 
February  ig,  took  the  view  that,  with  the  Bul- 
garian, attitude  still  undefined,  Greece  could  not 
in  conscience  risk  more  than  a  division  of  her  land 
army,  albeit  wilUng  to  add  the  entire  Greek  fleet 
to  the  Entente's  naval  forces.  This  arrangement 
King  Constantine  accepted  in  principle  on  March 
4.  .  .  .  The  question  of  the  intervention  of  Greece 
in  the  war  at  this  juncture,  however,  was  decided 
upon  other  and  entirely  unexpected  grounds.  Rus- 
sia at  the  eleventh  hour  opposed  any  Greek  co- 


operation   in    an    attack    on    Constantinople.  .  .  . 
They   insisted   that   if  the   help   of   the   Greeks  be 
accepted  at   all,  it  be  used   against  the  Austrians, 
not    against    the    Turks.      Unfortunately    for    this 
disposition,  the  Greeks,  who  had  nursed  five  cen- 
turies of  hatred  of  the  Turks,  had  no  rancor  what- 
ever   against    the    Austrians.  .  .  .  Negotiations   for 
Greece's  entry  into  the  war  ceased  at  once.    Prime 
Minister  Venizelos,  failing   in   his  efforts  to  effect 
an   alliance   between   Greece   and   the   Entente,   re- 
signed.    But  before  he  resigned  he  permitted,  un- 
der   paper    protest,    an    Allied    occupation    of    the 
Greek  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Tenedos,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  setting  a  precedent 
for   future   Allied   use   of   Greek  soil   for   military 
purposes." — P.    Hibben,    Constantine    I    and    the 
Greek   people,  pp.   22-25. — See   also   World   War: 
1915:    V.   Balkans:    c,   1. — "The  new   Premier,   M. 
Gounares,  .  .  .  did  not  inspire  the  Allies  with  the 
confidence    which    they    had    bestowed    upon    the 
fallen  statesman.     Besides  there  was  a  power  be- 
hind the  Cabinet  and  the  throne  in  the  persons  of 
the  King's  confidential  advisers,  M.  Streit,  a  Ger- 
man by  origin.  Col.  Metaxas  and   General   Dous- 
manes — all   three   for  various   reasons  on   the  side 
of    Germany." — W.   Miller,   History    of   the    Greek 
people,  p.  154. — "The  French  and  British  returned 
to  their  negotiations  with  Greece,  offering  the  new 
Gounaris  cabinet  one  last  chance  to  come  in,  .  .  . 
The  Greek  staff  proposed  to  march  300,000  Greeks 
through   Bulgaria,   and   in   company   with    250,000 
European    troops    to    attack    Constantinople    from 
the  land.     Bulgaria  was  to  be  summoned  to  define 
her  attitude.     If  she  declared  hostility  to  the  En- 
tente, after  all  her  negotiations  to  join  the  Allied 
powers,  the  Greeks  were  quite  ready  to  finish  with 
Bulgaria  first  and  come  on  to  Constantinople  later; 
if,   however,   Bulgaria   were   to    reiterate   her   pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  the   Entente,  she  was  to 
be  asked  to  prove  it  by  permitting  the  Greek  army 
to    pass    through    her   territory.      A    memorandum 
embodying  these  points  was  submitted  to  the  En- 
tente by  the  Greek  general  staff  on  April  20.     The 
Allies  refused  to  consider  this  offer,  regarding  the 
Greek  estimate  of  the  number  of  troops  required 
for    a    successful    attack    upon    Constantinople    as 
greatly  exaggerated.    Six  months  later  General  Sar- 
rail   set    the    requisite    minimum    for   an    offensive 
against    Bulgaria    from    Salonika    at    virtually    the 
same  figures.     The  British,  besides,  believed  firmly 
in    the    friendship    of    Bulgaria    and    opposed    the 
Greek    plan    as    calculated    to    provoke    war    with 
King   Ferdinand." — P.   Hibben,   Constantine   I  and 
the   Greek   people,  .pp.   26,   28-29. — "The   entry   of 
Italy  into  the  war  on  May  24,  1915,  complicated 
the  situation ;  for  beneficial  as  it  was  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  it  increased  the  .■\llies'  diplomatic 
difficulties   at   Athens,    where    Count    Bosdari,    the 
Itahan   Minister,  did   not   pursue  the  same   policy 
as  his  colleagues.     Since  igi2  Italo-Greek  relations 
had   been  strained,  and   M.  Venizelos,   idolized  in 
Britain  and   France,  was  regarded   in   Italy   as  an 
obstacle  to   Italian  expansion,  which   would  profit 
more  from  a  weak  than  a  strong  Greece,  nor  did 
the  Allies'  offer  of  Kavalla  to  Bulgaria  make  them 
more  popuLr." — W.  Miller,  History  of  the  Greek 
people,    pp.    154-155. — A    few    weeks    later    "the 
Greek  people  were  invited  to  express  their  opinion 
upon  the  policy  that  was  to  be  followed  by  Greece 
in  the  European  War.  ...  At  the  elections  which 
were  held  on   the  31st  of  May,   igi5   [O.S.;   N.S. 
June    13],   they   triumphantly   expressed   their   ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Venizelos'  platform,  by  electing  with 
great  majorities  the  candidates  of  the  Liberal  Party 
of   which   Venizelos   was   the   leader.     As   a   result 
of  these  elections  the  lyiberals  constitiited  almost 
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the    two-thirds    of   the   entire   membership   of   the 
new    Parliament."— S.    A.    Xanthaky    and    N.    G. 

Sakellarios,    Greece    in    her    true    light,    p.    17. 

Whether  or  not  this  election  indicated  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Greek  people  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  is  a  disputed  point.  Some 
writers  on  Greek  affairs  state  that  the  voters  were 
definitely  told  that  a  vote  cast  against  Venizelos 
was  a  vote  for  Constantine  -and  peace.  On  the 
other  hand,  Constantine's  followers  declare  that 
"not  even  Venizelos,  himself,  pretended  that  the 
vote  in  question  had  been  a  vote  by  Greece  in 
favor  of  going  to  war  -on^the  side  of  the  En- 
tente. ...  At  this.period  the  Greeks  were  unques- 
tionably passionately  in  favor  of  France  in  the 
European  War.  They  also  trusted  Venizelos  and 
respected  his  undoubted  abilities.  But  they  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
the  territory  they  had  won  from  Bulgaria  ^at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  even  at  the  behest  of  Veni- 
zelos or  to  help  France  in  her  war  with  Ger- 
many. ...  An  exceedingly  astute  politician,  Veni- 
zelos himself  was  as  well  aware  of  this  general 
.lentiment  as  anybody.  He  had,  therefore,  gone 
very  lightly  on  the  war  part  of  his  program  dur- 
ing his  electoral  campaign."— P.  Hibben,  Constan- 
tine I  and  the  Greek  people,  pp.  34-36. 

1915    (June-November).— Gounaris    cabinet.— 
Venizelos    in    office. — Succeeded    by    Zaimis. — 
Parliament  dissolved  by  the  king.— Scouloudis 
chosen  prime   minister. — "After   that   verdict   of 
the  Greek  people,  the  Gounaris  Cabinet  instead  of 
immediately   resigning,  according  to  parliamentary 
custom,  and  giving  their  place  to  the  man  chosen 
by   the  people,  not  only   failed  to  do  so,  but  re- 
mained in  power  and   intentionally   postponed,   in 
violation    of   the   Constitution,   the   calling   of   the 
new  Parliament  in  session,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  condition  of  the  health  of  the  King— who  had 
an  attack  of  pleurisy  at  the  time— did  not  permit 
him  to   attend   to   a   change   of   cabinet.     At   that 
time  it  became  evident  that  there  was  an  intention 
of  imposing  the  King's  opinion,  even  by  a  viola- 
tion   of    the    Constitution.      But    inasmuch    as   the 
expression  of   the   opinion   and   of  the  decision   of 
the   Greek  people  was  still  very   recent,  the  Gou- 
naris cabinet   did  not   dare  to  go  any   further  on 
the  unconstitutional  road,  and  when  finally  Parlia- 
ment   was   called    in   session    and   Venizelos'.  great 
majority  became  evident,  they  were  compelled  to 
resign  from  office.  .  .  .  The  King  then  called  Veni- 
zelos to  office  again  [.August  23],  and  there  was  a 
general  expectation   that  the  King,  bowing  to  the 
verdict   of   the   people,   would   allow   their   chosen 
leader  to  carry   out  his  policy.     That  expectation 
did   not    materialize,   however.     Only    one    month 
later,  when  Venizelos,  after  a  mobilization  by  Bul- 
garia, which  was  evidently  aimed  at  Serbia,  asked, 
in  conformity  with  the  obligations  of  alliance,  to 
go  to   the  assistance  of  Serbia,  even  by  declaring 
war,   in  case   of   necessity,  against  Bulgaria,   King 
Constan.ine    again    disagreed    with    Venizelos    and 
asserted  that  the  treaty  with  Serbia  did  not  bind 
Greece  to  corae  to  her  assistance  when  she  was  at 
war,   not   only   with    Bulgaria,   but   also   with   the 
Teutonic    Powers." — S.    A.    Xanthaky    and    N.    G. 
Sakellarios,  Greece  i.<-  Iter  true  light,  pp.  17-18. — 
"When  told  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  constitutional 
monarch  to  follow  his  Minister's  policy,  approved 
by  the  country  at  the  recent  elections,  he  said:    'I 
recognize  my  obligation  to  obey  the  popular  ver- 
dict whenever  it  is  a  question  of  internal  questions, 
but  when  it  is  a  question  of  external  questions,  I 
must  insist   that  My   idea   be   followed,  for  I  am 
responsible  before  God.'  .  .  .  .^s  it  was  clear  that 
Bulgaria    was    on    the    point    of    attacking    Ser- 


bia,    the     Premier    appUed    to     the    Entente    for 
i.SO,ooo  men.     But  a  few  hours  before  the  landing 
of  the  first  Anglo-French  detachment  at  Salonika 
he    had    been    dismissed    because    of    his    reply    to 
Theotokes'  question  as  to  what  he  would  do  if,  in 
aidmg    Serbia,    Greece    met    German    troops     viz 
that    she    would    act    as    her    honour    demanded 
Meanwhile  it  had  long  been  known  at  Sofia  that, 
whatever  happened,  Greek  neutrality  was  assured  '' 
— W.  Miller,  History  of  the  Greek  people,  pp.  155- 
156. — Defenders  of   Constantine  review  the  events 
which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Venizelos  as  follows- 
"On   September    15    the    Greek    staff    advised    the 
Serbian  staff,  as  well  as  the  Entente  ministers  in 
Athens  .  .  .  that  October  14  was  the  date  set  for 
Bulgaria's    declaration    of    war.      The    information 
was  too  precise  to  be  wholly  ignored.  .  .  .  Albeit 
Great  Britain  clung  to  her  assertion  that  Bulgaria 
would   never    move    from    neutrality.  .  .  .  .\t    the 
same   time  .  .  .he    [Venizelos]    asked   France   and 
Great    Britain    to    send    150,000    .Allied    troojjs    to 
Macedonia.   The  two  governments  replied  that  they 
were    favorably    disposed   to   consider   the   matter. 
On  September  23   the   Bulgarian  mobilization  was 
decreed,  but  officially  stated  to  be  'solelv  for  de- 
fensive purposes.'   .    .    .   Then,  on  October  2.  after 
having   completed    all    his    arrangements    with   the 
Entente  ministers  in  Athens  for  the  sending  of  a 
nominal  expeditionary   force   to   Macedonia,  Veni- 
zelos  broached    the   matter   to   his  sovereign. 
On    the    definite    understanding    that    the    Entente 
force  to  be  sent  was  to  total   150,000  men,  or  at 
least    100,000   bayonets,   Venizelos    left    the   King's 
presence  at   Tatoy    [or  Tatoi]    and   went   at   once 
to  the  French  and  British  legations.  .  .  .  Later  in 
the  evening  King  Constantine  telephoned  his  prime 
minister  to  repair  to  Tatoy  the  following  morning 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  proposed  arrangement 
with    the   officers   of   the   Greek  staff.     'It   is   too 
late.   Sire,'   answered   Venizelos.     'The   French   are 
already  on  the  way.'  .  .  .  The  Allied  expeditionary 
force,    ordered    to    Saloniki    on    October    2,    1915, 
began  debarkment  October  5.     [See  World  War: 
1915:    V.    Balkans:    c,    3;    France:    1915    (Octo- 
ber).]  ...  In  .•\thens,  the  news  of  an  .4llied  expe- 
dition  to    Saloniki   precipitated   an    acute    political 
crisis.     \'enizelos  .  .  .  appeared   in   the   Boule  .  .  . 
[to  ask  for  the  passage  of  a]  resolution  constitu- 
tionally required  to  legalize  the  landing  of  a  for- 
eign force  on   Greek  soil.  .  .  .  [Later]   King  Con- 
stantine called  his  first  minister  to  the  palace.    The 
interview  was  a  stormy  one.  ...  'I  can  no  longer 
cooperate    with    you    along    those    lines,'   the    king 
said    dryly,    when    his    minister    had    finished.      'I 
shall    accept    your    resignation.      The    people    of 
Greece  will  decide  whether  you  are  authorized  to 
plunge  them  into  war  or  not.'  ...  He  [Venizelos] 
said,  speaking    of    the   king's   action   in   dismissing 
him  as  prime  minister,  'The  Constitution  of  Greece 
has    ceased    to    exist.'  .  .  .  .Article    XXXI    of    the 
Greek  Constitution  reads,  however:    'The  king  ap- 
points  and   dismisses  his   ministers.'     There   is   no 
qualifying   clause   whatever.  .  .  .  'The   only   viola- 
tions   of    the   Constitution   that    I   know   anything 
about,'  he   [the  king]  said,  'were  those  committed 
by    Venizelos:    first,    when    he   au'horized    foreign 
troops  to  land  on  Greek  soil  without  the  consent 
of  the  Greek  chamber;  and,  second,  when  he  tried 
to  exercise  the  power  of  declaring  war,  which  by 
Article  XXXII  of  the  Constitution,  is  vested  solely 
in    the   crown.' " — P.    Hibben,    Constantine   I   and 
the  Greek  people,  pp.  44-45.  48,  51-53.  60,  62-64, 
67. — "Venizelos,    although    he    had    the   confidence 
of  Parliament,   in   the   face  of   this  new   disagree- 
ment with  the  Crown,  offered  his  resignation  and 
relinquished  power  to  Mr.  Alexander  Zaimis  [Octo- 
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ber  s],  to  whom  the  King  entrusted  the  formation 
of  a  new  cabinet.  [Zaimis  renewed  the  declara- 
tion of  "benevolent  neutrality"  on  the  part  of 
Greece,  and  refused  Serbia's  appeal  for  help  on 
the  old  grounds  that  the  treaty  between  them  was 
merely  Balkan  in  character — this,  in  spite  of  Eng- 
land's offer  of  Cyprus]  Venizelos  tolerated  this 
cabinet  for  some  time  and  lent  it  his  support  in 
Parliament.  But  when  he  realized  that  they  were 
taking  advantage  of  his  toleration,  that  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  General  GLiannakitsas  [or  Yannakit- 
sas],  having  become  a  tool  of  the  General  Staff, 
was  behaving  towards  the  National  Representation 
in  an  insulting  manner,  Venizelos  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  support  [Nov.  4],  and  then  the 
Zaimis  cabinet,  having  been  defeated  in  Parlia- 
ment, resigned.  Thereupon,  King  Constantine  en- 
trusted Mr.  Scouloudis  [or  Skouloudis]  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  dissolved  Parliament 
and  called  the  people  to  new  elections.  Venizelos, 
considering  that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  un- 
der those  conditions,  was  unconstitutional,  refused 
together  with  his  friends  to  ^participate  in  those 
elections,  so  that,  there  being  no  opposition,  by 
the  vote  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  Greek  people, 
all  the  Government  candidates  were  elected,  these 
men  being  also  supporters  of  the  royal  policy, 
v.'hich  the  Government  was  trying  to  carry  out." — 
S.  A.  Xanthaky  and  N.  G.  Sakellarios,  Greece  in 
her  true  light,  pp.  i8-iq. — The  Constantinist  .point 
of  view  on  these  events  is  as  follows;  "The  line 
between  considering  the  Balkan  situation  as  a 
political  or  as  a  military  question  was  sharply 
drawn  in  the  Boule  on  November  4.  Venizelos, 
sponsor  of  the  former  view,  returned  personally 
to  the  charge,  speaking  of  the  obligations  of  Greece 
toward  Serbia  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
joining  the  Entente,  making  a  combined  appeal  to 
the  sentimentality  and  the  cupidity  of  his  country- 
men. General  Yannakitsas  took  his  stand  sharply 
as  a  practical  soldier — that  all  of  this  was  beside 
the  main  point  of  whether  the  campaign  could  be 
won  or  not  with  the  forces  available;  and  he 
thought  not.  .  .  .  After  dismissing  his  prime  min- 
ister on  October  5,  King  Constantine  stated  that 
if,  in  the  elections  of  December  21,  which  were 
to  be  held  on  the  naked  question  of  war  or  peace, 
the  people  were  once  more  to  select  Venizelos  and 
his  party  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Greece,  he,  the 
sovereign,  would  gladly  accept  the  judgment  of 
his  people  on  a  clearly  formulated  point,  would 
call  Venizelos  to  power  again  and  stifle  his  objec- 
tions to  going  to  war  under  conditions  which  he 
firmly  believed  most  hazardous.  Of  this  th^  Greek 
monarch  apprised  Mr.  Venizelos  himself," — P.  Hib- 
ben,  Constantine  I  and  the  Greek  people,  pp.  84, 
87,  loq. — "Yet  when  elections  were  called  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  people  of  Greece  did  or  did  not 
accord  with  his  policy  of  thrusting  Greece  into 
the  war,  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  elections 
or  to  permit  any  member  of  his  party  to  take 
part  in  them." — Ibid.,  pp.     08-iog. 

1916. — Transport  of  Serbs  across  Greece. — 
Surrender  of  Fort  Roupel  to  Germans  and  Bul- 
garians.— Zaimis  prime  minister. — "Two  inci- 
dents branded  the  Skouloudes  Ministry:  its  refusal 
to  allow  the  Serbian  troops,  then  in  Corfu  after 
their  retreat  across  Albania,  to  traverse  the  Greek 
railways  on  their  way  to  join  the  AlUes  at  Salo- 
nika, and  its  iKnominious  surrender  of  Fort  Roupel, 
which  commands  the  Struma  valley.  .  .  .  This  cost 
the  Greeks  the  loss  of  Northern  Epeiros.  which 
could  no  longer  be  safely  entrusted  to  Greek 
troops,  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  by  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  in  Macedonia,  and  the  note  of  the 
three  protecting   Powers   on   June    21,   demanding 


the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  footing,  the 
immediate  replacement  of  the  Cabinet  by  a  col- 
ourless Government,  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber, a  fresh  election,  and  the  removal  of  certain 
obno.xious  pohce  officials.  The  ever-useful  M. 
Zaimis  replaced  M.  Skouloudes  promising  to  exe- 
cute these  demands.  .  .  .  Rarely  had  an  inde- 
pendent state  received  such  a  humiliation ;  Greece, 
as  a  Greek  diplomatist  said  to  the  writer,  had 
'become  a  public  place,'  in  which  the  ."Mlies  planted 
themselves  where  they  chose,  at  Corfu,  Salonika, 
Moudros,  Joannina  and  Preveza,  while  the  Bul- 
garians invaded  Eastern  Macedonia,  thus  making 
an  election  impossible.  The  Bulgars  occupied 
Kavalla  [in  August],  and  8,000  Greek  soldiers  were 
'interned'  by  the  Germans  at  Gbrlitz.  This  so 
greatly  disgusted  patriotic  officers  at  Salonika,  that 
they  formed  (in  September]  a  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Defence  under  the  Cretan,  Col.  Zym- 
brakakes,  repudiating  the  .Athens  Government. 
This  movement,  unsuccessful  at  the  moment,  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  Venizelost  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Salonika.  [His  task  too  difficult  of 
accomplishment.  Zaimis  retired  Sept.  11.]  M. 
Venizelos  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  but  a  revolution  would  change  Greek 
policy,  for  the  new  Kalogeropoulos  [Sept.  16] 
Cabinet,  although  favourable  to  the  Allies,  was 
powerless  to  counteract  the  King's  secret  advisers." 
— W.  Miller,  History  of  the  Greek  people,  pp.  156- 
158. — After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Roupel  and  the 
consequent  humiliation  of  Greece,  the  king  became 
openly  bitter  towards  the  .\lhes.  As  a  result,  he 
was  openly  attacked  and  as  hotly  defended.  The 
following  quotation  is  a  Constantinist's  story  of 
the  preceding  events.  "On  April  12  [igib],  the 
Entente  ministers  in  Athens  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  transport  the  Serbian  army  across 
Greece.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  could  not  see,  besides, 
why  the  fact  that  the  greater  powers  had  treated 
the  Serbs  shabbily  should  cause  hardship  to  be 
visited  upon  Hellas,  or  why  Greece  should  suffer 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  Allied  opera- 
tions against  German  submarines.  But  the  decid- 
ing cause  of  the  Skouloudij  government's  refusal 
to  countenance  the  transport  of  the  Serbs  across 
Greece  was  the  fear  that  the  presence  in  and  about 
Athens  of  so  large  a  force  of  Serbs  would  be 
seized  by  the  Venizelists  as  the  moment  to  effect  a 
coup  d'etat,  overturning  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  British  and  French  ministers  were 
equally  stubborn,  declaring  that  the  Entente  would 
transport  the  Serbian  army  across  the  country 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  King  Constantine 
and  his  ministers.  .  .  .  General  Moscopoulos,  the 
"Greek  commander  in  Macedonia,  had  urged 
the  French  to  extend  their  lines  to  the  east  of  the 
Struma  River  and  to  take  effective  control  of  the 
Greek  points  of  strategic  importance  in  that  sector. 
He  explained  repeatedly  that  the  Greeks,  cut  off 
from  their  base  of  supplies  at  Saloniki,  partially 
demobilized  at  the  insistence  of  the  Allies,  and 
dependent  upon  an  open  roadstead  as  a  port,  were 
in  no  position  to  resist  successfully  a  strong  attack 
from  the  north.  Instead  of  extending  his  line, 
however.  General  Sarrail  had  further  emphasized 
the  isolation  of  the  Greeks  by  destroying  the 
Demir  Hissar  L  ridge,  two  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  the  Greek  Fort  Rupel  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Struma.  Thus  Fort  Rupel  was  as  effectually  cut 
off  as  if  it  had  been  located  in  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory. .  .  .  On  May  26,  the  Bulgarians  appeared 
before  Fort  Rupel  [or  Roupel]  and  demanded  its 
evacuation  by  the  Greek  troops,  offering  a  written 
guarantee  that  the  fort  with  all  its  contents  would 
be  restored   after  the   war,   that   private   property 
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would  be  protected,  and  that  the  territory  tem- 
porarily occupied  would  be  evacuated  later.  Prime 
Minister  Skouloudis  accepted  the  offer,  entering  a 
formal  protest  against  an  act  of  hostility,  which 
his  government  communicated  to  the  Entente  min- 
isters. Fort  Rupel  was  promptly  abandoned  by 
the  Greek  troops,  who  rst  rendered  its  guns  use- 
less; the  Bulgarians  occupied  the  stronghold,  pre- 
cisely as  the  Allies  had  occupied  Fort  Karabournou 
and  Fort  Dova  Tepe."— P.  Hibben,  Constaniine  I 
and  the  Greek  people,  pp.  213-214,  217,  225,  228- 
229. — See  also  World  \V.ar:  1916:  V.  Balkan  thea- 
ter: b. 

1916.  —  Allied  operations  on  the  Salonika 
front. — Greek  attitude.— Sided  with  Allies  in 
operations  against  Bulgaria.  See  World  War: 
1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:   b;  b,  1;  b,  2,  iii. 

1916. — Independent  cabinet  of  Venizelos. — 
Allied  blockade. — "Passing  over  the  disturbances 
which  occurred  at  Salonica  in  August,  1Q16,  be- 
tween the  \enezelist  and  anti-Venezelist  troops, 
and  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  King,  who  pub- 
licly thanked  certain  officers  of  the  latter  party 
for  their  loyalty,  the  next  important  event  was 
the  departure  of  M.  Venezelos  from  Athens  on 
September  24  and  the  formation  by  him  of  an 
Independent  Cabinet  at  Salonica  about  a  fortnight 
later.  This  development  constituted  a  sort  of 
dividing  of  ways,  for  whilst  the  .'\llies  did  not 
openly  embrace  the  policy  of  M.  Venezelos,  it  at 
once  became  evident  that  their  only  alternative 
was  either  to  repudiate  the  step  taken  by  their 
protege,  which  was  obviously  impossible  under  the 
circumstances,  or  to  work  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  power  and  for  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
sphere  of  country  which  acknowledged  him.  From 
October  onwards  events  marched  apace." — H.  C. 
Woods,  Cradle  of  the  mar,  p.  146. — "The  king 
entrusted  the  task  of  forming  a  cabinet  [Oct.  10] 
to  Professor  Lampros,  the  eminent  medieval 
scholar,  a  Germanophil  without  experience  of  pol- 
itics. Greece  was  thenceforth  divided  into  two 
camps — Athens  and  Salonika,  separated  by  a  neu- 
tral zone;  Greek  colonies  throughout  the  world 
took  sides;  island  after  island  joined  Salonika, 
and  Venizelist  troops  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  while  the  attitude  of  the  Royalists  became 
more  and  more  suspicious." — W.  Miller,  History  of 
the  Greek  people,  p.  158. — In  October  "Admiral 
de  Fournet  demanded  the  cession  of  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  fieet  except  three  vessels — a  demand 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Lambros  Ministry. 
The  demobilisation  of  the  Army,  however,  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  and  in  November  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
surrender  of  ten  Greek  mountain  batteries  and  the 
subsequent  handing  over  of  the  remaining  war 
material.  This  peremptory  request  was  not  com- 
plied with,  and  on  December  i.  Allied  troops  were 
landed  at  the  Piraeus.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
assurances  given  by  the  King  as  to  the  likeUhood 
of  the  occurrence  of  disturbances  resulting  from 
this  landing  is  uncertain,  but  the  fact  remains,  as 
a  result  of  some  kind  of  undertaking  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  the  Allied  contingents  disembarked  were 
so  inadequate  in  si.e  that  it  became  necessary 
ignominiously  to  withdraw  them,  on  the  under- 
standing that  six  batteries  instead  of  ten  would 
be  surrendered.  The  .Mlied  Legations  having  been 
insulted  and  the  Royalist  party  having  maltreated, 
imprisoned,  and  murdered  a  large  number  of  Vene- 
zelists,  a  renewed  blockade  was  declared, — a  block- 
ade which  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  for 
reparation  for  the  events  of  December  i  and  2. 
and  for  the  transference  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Greek  army  to  the  Peloponnesus.     [On  Decem- 


ber 19th  Great  Britain  recognized  the  provisional 
government  at  Saloniki.]  Althouch  the  King  sub- 
sequently agreed  (Jan.  16,  1917]  to  the  transfer  of 
his  forces  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  although  a 
formal  apology  was  made  for  the  events  of  De- 
cember, it  was  obvious  that  after  the  occurrence 
of  these  events,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Allies  to 
look  with  favour  upon  the  continuance  of  a  regime 
which  was  responsible  for  endangering  their  whole 
position  in  the  Balkans.  The  removal  of  the  Hel- 
lenic forces  proceeded  unsatisfactorily,  the  reign  of 
terror  instituted  against  Venezelists  was  prolonged, 
and  for  a  time  the  .Allies  temporised  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  their  objects  without 
finally  resorting  to  drastic  measures." — H.  C. 
Woods,  Cradle  of  the  war,  pp.  146,  147. — See  also 
World  War:    1916:   X.  Balkan  theater:   d. 

1917.— Abdication     of     Constaniine. — Succes- 
sion    of     Prince     Alexander. — Entry     into     the 
World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.— "But  on 
June   7,   191 7,  .  .  .  M.  Jonnart  reached  Athens  as 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Protecting  Powers. 
Immediately    after    his    arrival,    he    claimed    from 
M.   Zaimis,   who   was   once   again   Prime   Minister 
[for  the  fifth  time.  May  3],  more  complete  guar- 
antees for  the  safety  of  the  .Allied  army  in  Mace- 
donia, the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  kingdom, 
and   the   working   of   the   constitution    in    its   true 
spirit.      Five   days   later,   when   .Allied   troops   had 
been    landed    at    the    Piraeus,    and    when    various 
places  in   Thessaly   had   been   occupied,   the   King, 
as  a  result  of  the  demand  of  the   High   Commis- 
sioner,   abdicated    [June    12],    designating    as    his 
successor    his    second    son,    Prince     Alexander— a 
young  man  of  twenty-four  .years  of  age,  who  had 
previously   played   no   political   role   in   the   affairs 
of  his  country." — H.  C.  Woods,  Cradle  of  the  war, 
pp.  147-148. — "Venizelos  was  not  consulteql  in  re- 
gard to  the  abdication  of  Constaniine.     The  move 
was   made   wholly   upon   the  responsibility   of   the 
British  and  French  Governments.    But  High  Com- 
missioner   Jonnart    knew    thaf  Venizelos    believed 
that  this  step  was  the  only  possible  means  of  sav- 
ing Greece  from  civil  war  of  a  nature  that  might 
jeopardize   the  hopes  of  an   Allied  offensive   from 
Saloniki.     There  seemed  no  other  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.      The    forced    abdication-  was    the   lesser 
of  two  evils.  .  .  .  Premier  Zaimis  remained  in  of- 
fice   after   the   abdication    of    Constaniine    at    the 
request  of  King  .Alexander,  who  wrote  to   Zaimis 
that  he  was  'the  faithful  guardian  of  the  Consti- 
tution,' and  made  it  clear  that  he  was  willing  to 
comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the  Entente.   Ven- 
izelos immediately  declared  that  he  had  no  quarrel 
with   the   new    Government,   and   that   the   Provi- 
sional Government  at  Saloniki  went  out  of  exist- 
ence automatically.     He  assumed  that  the  change 
of  sovereign   indicated   the  intention    of   returning 
to  an  observance  of  the  Constitution.     Since   the 
Provisional   Government   had   been   created  simply 
as  a   protest   against   the  violation   of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  had  no  longer  a  raison  d'etre.     Venizelos 
returned  to   .Athens  on  June  21   and  entered  into 
negotiations   with   Zaimis.     Jonnart   insisted   upon 
the  convocation  of  the  Chamber  elected  on  May 
31,  191S,  in  which  Venizelos  had  a  majority.     He 
based  his  demand   upon   the  grounds  invoked   for 
the  abdication  of  Constaniine.     The  Powers  that 
stood  as  guarantors  of  Greece  were  bound  to  see 
that    the    Constitution    was    observed.      Since    the 
dissolution  of  the  May  Chamber  had  been  illegal, 
its    legislative    functions    and    mandates    still    held 
good.     Zaimis  refused  to  accept  this  interpretation 
and  resigned.     On  June  27  King  .Alexander  asked 
\'enizcl6s    to   form    a    Cabinet.      He   accepted   the 
premiership,   reserved   to   himself   the   portfolio   of 
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war,  and  appointed  his  tried  friend,  Politis,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  Two  days  later  [June 
2q],  Greece  formally  entered  the  war.  The  King 
signed  a  decree  convoking  the  Venizelist  Chamber 
of  iQis  [which  had  been  dissolved  by  Constantino 
Nov.  6,  1915].  In  token  of  their  confidence  in 
the  new  Government,  the  Allies  gradually  with- 
drew their  administrative  control  of  Government 
services,  retaining  only  the  censorship  of  the  tele- 
graph and  cable  in  cooperation  with  the  Greek 
government."— H.  A.  Gibbons,  Venhelos,  pp.  301- 
305. — See  also  World  War:  1917:  V.  Balkan  thea- 
ter:  a. 

1917-1918. — Venizelos  in  power. — Finances. — 
Crops. — Part  in  the  World  War. — "Tyranny"  of 
Venizelist  regime. — "When  Venizelos  returned  to 
Athens,  the  Treasury  had  a  deficit  of  seven  hun- 
dred miUion  francs.  A  year  later  Greek  money 
was  at  an  unprecedented  premium  in  exchange.  .  .  . 
The  1918  crops  were  twenty  per  cent  better  than 
those  of  iqi?.  The  railways,  extended  and  reor- 
ganized, rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  Mace- 
donian campaign.  The  merchant  marine  was  able 
to  put  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  steamships 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  The  Greek  fleet 
proved  a  precious  aid  in  clearing  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean of  submarines.  At  the  time  the  Allies 
disembarked  at  Saloniki,  fifteen  Greek  divisions 
were  mobilized.  .  .  .  During  the  winter  at  Saloniki 
Venizelos  created  three  divisions  on  a  war  footing, 
recruited  from  Macedonia,  Crete,  and  the  ^gean 
Islands.  With  the  remobilization  of  the  summer 
of  191 7  Venizelos  had  material  for  eight  more 
divisions.  These  were  officered  and  trained  in  the 
winter  of  191 7-18,  were  gradually  introduced  into 
the  fighting  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1918, 
and  when  the  Entente  Powers  were  ready  for  the 
final  defensive,  Greece  had  eleven  divisions  on  war 
footing,  one  in  Epirus  and  the  rest  on  the  Mace- 
donian front.  Of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
under  arms,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
participated  in  the  Sctual  fighting.  Although,  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  an  offensive  on  the  Mace- 
donian front,  Venizelos  guaranteed  the  effective 
cooperation  of  Greece,  Entente  statesmen  were  too 
much  impressed  by  the  memory  of  the  Constan- 
tinist  demoralization  to  take  Venizelos  serious- 
ly. ..  .  The  first  chance  Venizelos  had  of  refuting 
the  assertion  that  other  Greeks  would  not  fight 
under  his  leadership  was  during  the  early  spring 
attacks  of  1918.  He  directed  that  troops  of  Old 
Greece  be  used  by  General  Nider  on  the  Struma 
front.  They  covered  themselves  with  glory  on 
April  15.  Then  Venizelos  persuaded  General  Guil- 
laumat  to  confide  to  four  Greek  regiments  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  carrying  the  position  of 
Skradi-Legen  on  May  30.  The  next  day  General 
Guillaumat  telegraphed  Venizelos  that  the  Greeks 
had  won  a  notable  success  and  that  'the  new 
divisions  arriving  in  turn  on  the  front  will  draw 
from  this  victory,  which  fills  all  Greece  with  legiti- 
mate pride,  a  greater  ».rdor  still  for  work  and 
combat.'  The  Greeks  lost  in  this  fight  six  hundred 
dead  and  seventeen  hundred  wounded.  Their  dash 
and  courage,  their  unwaveri.ig  advance  under  fire, 
gave  the  Greek  army  confidence  in  itself  and  won 
the  esteem  of  the  Allies,  who  up  to  this  moment 
had  remained  doubting  Thomases.  The  interven- 
tion of  Greece  under  Venizelos  on  the  Macedonian 
front  had  the  same  effect  as  the  intervention  of 
the  Americans  under  Wilson  on  the  Western  front. 
As  German  morale  was  broken  in  France  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  army,  which  would  give  the 
enemy  an  unquestioned  superiority  of  numbers,  so 
the  Bulgarian  morale  was  broken  by  the  unex- 
pected resurrection   of   Greece.     Here  was  a   new 
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reservoir  for  the  enemy  to  tap,  which  could  not 
be  prevented  from  being  drawn  upon  by  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  and  the  work  of  sub- 
marines. .  .  .  The  Allies  at  Saloniki  realized  after 
May  30  that  the  Greece  of  Venizelos  was  going  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  victorious  offensive.  .  .  . 
The  Greeks  were  active  every  day  from  September 
IS  to  September  30.  The  Fourteenth  Division, 
cooperating  with  the  Sixteenth  British  Army  Corps, 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  Both 
Franchet  d'Esperey  and  General  Milne  declared 
that  the  Greek  army  had  proved  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  victory.  The  British  general  was  most 
'explicit.  Writing  to  General  Danglis  on  October 
3,  General  Milne  said;  'Without  the  aid  of  the 
Greek  forces,  the  present  victory  could  not  have 
been  obtained.'" — Ibid.,  pp.  323-327. — See  also 
World  War:  1918:  V.  Balkan  theater:  a;  c,  5; 
c,  8,  i;  c,  8,  iii;  c,  9. — "Venizelos,  using  his  for- 
eign policy  as  a  shield,  no  sooner  arrived  in  Greece 
than  he  abolished  every  vestige  of  civil  liberty 
all  over  the  country.  He  dismissed  more  than  ten 
thousand  public  officials,  including  the  best  army 
and  navy  officers;  ...  he  introduced  martial  law, 
which  held  full  sway  in  the  country  up  to  the  day 
of  the  general  elections ;  he  instituted  mass  de- 
portation to  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  Greek 
Kingdom,  thus  reducing  them  to  the  status  of 
miniature  Siberias ;  he  established  several  bodies 
of  secret  police,  and  he  adopted  spying  as  an 
indispensable  feature  of  his  policy.  The  most  inno- 
cent expression  against  the  doings  of  the  Venizelist 
dictatorship  was  enough  to  send  a  man  to  jail  and 
to  exile.  .  .  .  Spying  and  counter-spying  among 
the  citizens  became  general,  and  the  country  has 
for  three  years  lived  under  the  shadow  of  con- 
spiracies, most  of  which  were  found  to  be  engi- 
neered by  the  Government  itself  with  the  sole 
object  of  persecuting  its  political  enemies." — A.  T, 
Polyzoides,  Greece  and  Iter  leaders  {New  York 
Times  Current   History,  Feb.,   1921). 

1918. — Loss  of  life  in  World  War.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XIV.  Cost 
of  war:  b,  3. 

1918. — Represented  at  interallied  labor  con- 
ference.    See   Labor   parties:    1868-1919. 

1918  (September). — Austro-Hungarian  peace 
proposal.  See  World  War:  1918:  X.  Statement 
of  war  aims:   k. 

1918  (September-November). — Proclamation 
of  armistices  with  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  See  World  War:  Miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  services:  I.  Armistices:  c;  d;  e; 
f;  also  1 91 8:  XI.  End  of  the  war:  a. 

1918-1920. — ^Venizelos  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence.— Treaties  of  Neuilly  and  Sevres.— "The 
defeat  of  the  Bulgars,  Turks,  and  Austrians  was 
so  complete  that  the  Venizelos  policy  was  vindi- 
cated and  his  leadership  was  again  accepted  by 
the  nation — at  least  it  was  assumed  to  be  accepted 
— and  he  came  to  the  Paris  Conference  as  the 
recognized  master  of  the  situation.  While  the 
Cretan  statesman,  thus  in  control  of  the  policies 
of  his  country  through  the  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a  negotiator 
holding  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Allies 
because  of  his  devotion  to  their  cause  under  doubt- 
ful, if  not  adverse,  conditions,  he  could  not  have 
been  blind  to  the  fact  that  good  fortune  rather 
than  popular  favor  had  been  the  means  of  his 
success,  and  that  there  smouldered  a  fire  of  resent- 
ment in  'Old  Greece'  because,  to  attain  his  ends, 
he  had  depended  on  foreign  troops  rather  than 
the  will  of  the  Greek  people.  To  take  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  deliberations  at  Paris  and  to 
employ  the  good  will  of  the  Allies  for  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  Greece  must 
have  seemed  to  him  a  wise  course  to  pursue,  as 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  attainment  of  his 
object  would  satisfy  the  national  aspirations  and 
win  the  favor  of  many  who  had  opposed  the 
abandonment  of  neutrality  and  who  had  resented 
his  revolutionary  act  in  forcing  King  Constantine 
to  abandon  his  throne.  ...  It  is  very  obvious 
from  an  examination  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly  and  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  that  M.  Veni- 
zelos  was  successful  in  winning,  not  only  the  con- 
fidence, but  also  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
negotiators  who  represented  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments in  the  formulation  of  those  documents.  The 
settlements  were  wholly  favorable  to  the  Venizelos 
policy  of  'Greek  Unity'  and  to  the  desires  of  the 
Greek  expansionists,  favorable  to  the  point  of 
extravagance.  .  .  .  [The  American  commissioners 
were]  frankly  averse  to  the  Greek  claims,  not 
because  of  any  unfriendliness  for  Greece  or  of 
friendliness  for  her  enemies,  but  because  the  ces- 
sion of  areas  mhabited  by  large  hostile  popula- 
tions creates  conditions  which  threaten  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Except  for  the  personal 
influence  of  M.  Venizelos,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
extension  of  Greek  sovereignty  would  not  have 
been  so  great  as  it  is  under  the  treaties.  What  he 
asked  was  granted  because  he  asked  it.  .  .  .  The 
consequence  was  the  creation  of  a  new  and  greater 
Greece  embracing  within  its  territory  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  as  well  as  Eastern 
Thrace,  a  Greece  which,  by  uniting  the  Greek  cities 
and  settlements  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the 
/^gean  made  of  it  a  Greek  sea,  but  a  Greece 
which,  by  this  extension  of  territorial  sovereignty 
to  separated  coasts,  became  a  country  impossible 
of  miUtary  defense  and  unstable  politically  on 
account  of  ethnic  animosities  and  lack  of  economic 
independence.  It  is  possible  that  my  impression 
of  M.  Venizelos  would  have  changed  and  been 
more  in  harmony  with  the  common  opinion  of  him 
had  it  not  been  for  this  apparent  appetite  for 
territory.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  his  experience  in  public  affairs  .  .  .  could  be 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  it  would  make 
for  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  Greece  to 
expand  her  boundaries  to  so  great  an  extent,  since 
it  was  sure  to  arouse  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
Bulgars  and  Turks  and  invite  them  to  war  against 
their  conquerors  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity 
while  the  defensive  strength  of  Greece  would  be 
materially  weakened  unless  it  became  a  naval 
power.  .  .  .  Apostle  of  'unification  of  Greece'  as 
he  [Venizelos]  had  always  been,  and  an  active 
agent  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  alien  authority 
from  his  compatriots  of  the  island  of  Crete,  he 
may  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  Greeks 
everywhere  should  be  joined  to  the  mother  coun- 
try by  uniting  under  Greek  sovereignty  the  ter- 
ritories where  they  dwell  even  though  they  are  a 
minority  of  the  population.  ...  It  may  have  been 
that  he  had  made  promises  and  announced  policies 
of  an  all-inclusive  Greek  State  which  he  could  not 
revoke  or  modify  without  losing  prestige  and 
political  power  at  home.  ...  I  am  loath  to  accept 
this  latter  reason  because  it  is  open  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  M.  Venizelos  was  willing  to  adopt 
an  unwise  policy  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  polit- 
ical control  by  satisfying  the  ambitions  of  the 
people  of  'Old  Greece'  and  by  gaining  the  support 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  Annexed  terri- 
tory. ...  In  fact  when  one  analyzes  the  record 
of  events  there  seems  to  be  only  one  of  two  con- 
clusions, either  M.  Venizelos  was  an  unwise  states- 
man or  he  was  a  politician  who  endeavored  to 
preserve    his   political    life   by    responding    to   the 


impulses  of  national  pride  of  his  countrymen  and 
of  the  racial  affinity  of  those  of  Greek  blood.  In 
either  case  the  popular  estimate  of  his  character 
is  impaired." — R.  Lansing,  Big  Four,  and  others 
oj  the  peace  conjerente,  pp.  150,  147-150.— See 
also  Paris,  Conference  of:  Outline  of  work ;  Ver- 
sailles, Treaty  of:  Conditions  of  peace. — "By  the 
treaties  of  Neuilly  and  Sevres,  between  the  Allies 
and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  respectively  in  iqiq  and 
ig20,  Greece  received  Thrace  almost  up  the 
Chatalja  lines,  and  two  of  the  three  remaining 
Turkish  islands  of  the  .-Egean,  Imbros  and  Tene- 
dos,  subject  to  their  disarmament  (Kastellorizon 
being  handed  to  Italy).  Smyrna  and  its  territory 
remained  nominally  Turkish,  in  token  of  which  a 
Turkish  flag  (following  Cretan  precedent)  was  to 
fly  over  one  of  its  outer  forts;  but  Greece  was  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  city  and 
territory  with  a  local  Parliament,  which  in  five 
years'  time  might  ask  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  for  their  'definitive  incorporation  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece.'  Although  the  Dode- 
kanese  was  formally  ceded  to  Italy,  the  Venizelos- 
Tittoni  agreement  had  arranged  for  its  transfer- 
ence (except  Rhodes)  to  Greece.  These  territorial 
gains  were  a  great  triumph  for  their  author,  but 
some  doubted  whether  Greece  could  assimilate 
them,  especially  as  they  were  not  purely  Hellenic 
It  was  asked  whether  Bulgaria,  now  cut  off  from 
the  ."Egean,  would  be  permanently  content  with 
the  'economic  outlets'  promised  her  there;  whether 
this  double  acquisition  in  Europe  and  Asia  would 
not  sow  the  seeds  of  a  future  Turko-Bulgarian 
alliance.  [Italy]  was  opposed  to  a  Greek  Smyrna, 
alleging  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  promised  it 
to  her  at  the  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  Conference 
of  1917.  But  M.  Venizelos  argued  that  the 
Thracian  coast  in  Bulgarian  hands  might  become 
a  submarine  base  and  that  Bulgaria  by  her  con- 
duct had  no  claim  to  benevolence,  while,  if  Greece 
were  one  day  to  recover  Constantinople,  it  was 
essential  that  her  land  continuity  should  not  be 
broken  by  a  Bulgarian  Thrace.  He  applied  the 
principle  of  self-determination  to  the  Greeks  of 
Western  Asia  Minor  (whom  he  estimated  at 
818,221),  preferring  union  to  autonomy  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  would  only  create  a  larger 
Samian  or  Cretan  question,  and  indicating  the 
difficulty  of  replacing  under  Turkish  rule  the  vast 
numbers  of  Asiatic  Greeks  expelled  before,  and 
during,  the  war — for  since  iqi5  the  persecutions 
and  expulsions  had  increased.  These  figures  ex- 
cluded the  Greeks  of  Trebizond  (where  a  Greek 
Empire  existed  from  1204  to  1461),  whom  their 
Archbishop  sought  to  form  into  an  autonomous 
state,  but  whom  the  Premier  would  have  attached 
to  .Armenia,  and  those  of  Brusa,  whom  he  left  to 
Turkey.  Constantinople  remained  the  Turkish 
capital  on  condition  that  Turkey  executed  the 
treaty;  and,  despite  the  historic  claims  of  Greece 
to  Santa  Sophia,  that  famous  church  was  left  to 
the  Moslems.  But  the  'Holy  Mountain'  of  .Athos 
remains — under  Greece — a  theocratic  Republic." — 
W.  Miller,  History  of  the  Greek  people,  pp.  160- 
162.— See  also  Neuilly,  Treaty  of;  Sevres, 
Treaty  of:  1920:  Part  III:  Political  clauses: 
Greece;  Smyrna;  Bulgaria:  iqiq;  Thrace:  iqiS- 
1921;   Balkan  states:    1921:   Greece;  CoNSTANn- 

NOPLE:     IQ20. 

1919. — Treaty  with  Jugo-Slavia.— Occupation 
of  Smyrna. — "On  .■\pril  iS  M.  Coundouriotis,  the 
Greek  Minister  accredited  at  Belgrade  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  (Jugoslavia),  informed  the  Government 
at  Athens  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  the  new  State  of  Jugoslavia,  the  terms 
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of  which  would  be  published,  in  accordance  with 
the  new  custom,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Parliaments  interested.  .  .  .  Greece 
received  the  mandate  from  the  Council  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  administer  the 
City  of  Smyrna.  On  May  14  Greek  forces  landed 
there,  followed  on  the  i6th  by  a  naval  concen- 
tration of  British,  French,  and  Italian  warships; 
the  United  States  was  represented  by  the  battle- 
ship Arizona  and  four  destroyers.  Late  in  March 
the  Athens  press  had  published  a  communique  from 
Premier  Venizelos,  dated  Paris,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Council  of  Ten  had  authorized  him  to  dispatch 
troops  to  the  Smyrna  region  to  the  number  of 
50,000." — New  York  Times  Current  History,  June, 
igig,  pp.  428-429. — The  occupation  of  Smyrna  was 
attended  with  rioting  in  which  both  Turks  and 
Greeks  got  out  of  hand. 

1919. — Re-occupation  of  Epirus.  See  Epirus: 
1919-1Q22. 

1919. — Represented  at  conference  for  inter- 
national union  of  academies.  See  I>fTERNATioNAL 
UNION  OF  Ac^ADEMiES:  Conference  called  by  French 
Academy. 

1919-1921. — Infant  welfare  work. — Care  of  de- 
pendent young.  See  Charities:  Greece:  1919- 
1921. 

1920. — Member  of  commission  of  the  Straits 
for  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  See  Sevres, 
TRE.4TV  of:  1920:  Part  III:  PoUtical  clauses:  The 
Straits. 

1920.— Greco-Turkish  War.— Operations  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.— Surrender  of  Adrian- 
ople.—Secret  treaty  of  Sevres.— "The  lamentable 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Turkish  Treaty  permitted  the 
setting  up,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  a  'NationalLst'  admin- 
istration under  Moustapha  Kemal,  a  Turkish  offi- 
cer, who  took  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  the 
widespread  Young  Turkish  organisation.  ...  In 
Thrace,  the  standard  of  revolt  %vas  raised  by  one 
General  Jaffer  [or  Tjafer]  Tayar,  [the  Nationalist 
military  governor  at  Adrianople],  who  set  out  to 
save  this  last  tract  of  European  territory  for  Tur- 
key. He  gathered,  or  forced,  the  Ottoman  ele- 
ments of  the  population  around  him,  and  assumed 
that  he  would  receive  very  considerable  support 
from  the  Bulgarians.  During  the  first  fortnight 
of  June,  the  activities  of  the  Nationalists  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  growth  of  the  movement,  and  the 
strength  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Allied  (Greek) 
force*  in  the  districts  around  Smyrna,  were  the 
cause  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  Supreme 
Council.  .  .  .  M.  Venizelos,  however,  had  been 
under  no  delusion  as  to  the  intentions  of  Mous- 
tapha Kemal.  He  had  been  quietly  maturing  his 
plans  for  dealing  at  once  with  the  menace  to  the 
Greek  forces  in  Asia  Minor  and  securing  the  ter- 
ritories allotted  to  Hellas  by  the  Conference,  and, 
following  private  conversations  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  London,  he  came  forward  at  a  meeting 
between  the  British  and  French  Premiers  at  Hythe 
with  an  offer  to  enforce  the  Treaty  in  its  integrity 
by  the  employment  of  the  Greek  army.  This  offer 
was  accepted  by  Britain  and  France,  presumably 
on  June  20th,  'subject  to  the  approval  of  Italy 
and  the  rest  of  the  .'\ilies.'  .  .  .  The  first  big  bat- 
tle of  the  campaign  was  fought  at  Alashehr,  the 
ancient  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  'Seven  Churches' 
of  the  Apocalypse.  During  June  24th,  the  Greeks 
converged  on  the  enemy  positions,  and  by  night- 
fall had  registered  a  notable  success,  completely 
routing  the  13th  Turkish  Army  Corps  and  taking 
possession  of  the  city,  .  .  .  The  fall  of  Balikesri 
[July  2]  may  be  said  to  have  completed  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  Greek  advance,  and  it  was  al- 


ready obvious  that  the  rout  of  the  Turks  on  the 
northern  front  was  now  complete.  .  .  .  The  main 
operations  of  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  Minor  were 
brought  to   a   conclusion   with   the   fall   of   Brussa 
[or    Brusa,    July    10]."— Graeco-Turkish    War    of 
1920   (Balkan  Review,  Sept.,   1920).— "The   Greek 
armies    in    Thrace    were    taken    over    by    General 
Zimbrakakis,  and  on  July  20  began  an  active  cam 
paign   against  Tjafer  Tayar  in   order  to  clear  the 
country    of   the    enemy    between    the   .-Egean    and 
Black  Seas,  east  and  west,  and  the  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier and  the  Tchatalja  line  of  Constantinople,  north 
and    south.       King     Alexander,     meanwhile,     had 
landed  at  Rodosto,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  followed 
the    southern    victorious    army     on    its    way    to 
Adrianople.     The  campaign  in  its  intensified  form 
lasted     five     days.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,     the     Turkish 
grand  vizier  had  sent  a  message  to  Tjafer  Tayar, 
asking   him    to   surrender   and  so   prevent   further 
bloodshed.  ...  On  July  25  the  city   [.Adrianople] 
surrendered  to  the  great  relief  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion.    Tjafer  Tayar  had  decamped  the  day  before 
for    Kirk    Kilisse    with    5,000    followers.  .  .  .  His 
main   forces  marched  north  and  surrendered  their 
arms   to    the    Bulgarian    authorities   and    were   in- 
terned by   them.     The  number  of   men   thus  sur- 
rendering   numbered    15,000.      On    July    26    King 
Alexander  entered  Adrianople  amid  a  great  demon- 
stration   indulged   in   by   Greeks   and   Turks   alike. 
Tjafer  Tayar  was  captured  July  28,  by  being  be- 
trayed by  a  farmer  at  Halsa,  five  miles  southwest 
of    Adrianople.  .  .  .  [Greece    began    to    administer 
Eastern  Thrace  with  Western  Thrace  in  the  person 
of    Vamvacas,    governor-general,    who    established 
his  capital  at  Gumuldjina.]     By  the  third  week  in 
July  the   Greek  advance  in  Anatolia  had   reached 
the    Sea    of    Marmora,    isolating    the    Nationalist 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ida,  and  covering 
a  line   nearly  300   miles  long,  extending   from   the 
Mendere    River   to    Ismid,   where   the   British   had 
cut  the  railway  extending  southeast  from  Skutari, 
opposite   Constantinople,  to   its  junction   with   the 
Bagdad    railway.      On    July    28    the    Greek    com- 
mander-in-chief.  General   Paraskevopoulos,   having 
overseen  the  completion  of  the  successful  campaign 
carried    on    in    Eastern    Thrace,    reached    Smyrna 
from    Panderma    and    was    brilliantly    received." — 
New   York  Times  Current  History,  Sept.,  1920,  p. 
1078. — In   later   months   much   discussion   centered 
around  "the  secret  treaty  signed  by  Venizelos  and 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and   Japan,    at   Sevres,    on   Aug.    10,    the   day    on 
which  the  Turkish  Peace  Treaty  was  signed.  .  .  . 
The  secret  pact  of  Sevres,  which  raises  Greece  from 
a   fifth-rate   to  a   second-rate  power,  contains   the 
following  passage:    'France  and  Great   Britain  re- 
nounce all  that  pertains  to  special  rights  of  guard- 
ianship or  of  control  which  had  been  given  them 
over  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  7, 
1832 ;   the   Treaty   of   London   of   Nov.    14,   1863 ; 
and,  in  what  concerns  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  the 
Treaty    of    London    of    March    29,    1864.' " — Ibid., 
Jan.,   192 1,   p.  60. — See   also   Sevres,  Treaty   of: 
1920   (Aug.  10). 

1920-1921.— Death  of  King  Alexander.— De- 
feat of  Venizelos. — Return  of  Constantine. — 
Various  points  of  view  on  the  downfall  of  Veni- 
zelos.—  Difficulties  of  restoration.  —  Gounaris 
prime  minister. — "Meanwhile,  Royalist  intrigues 
were  conducted  from  Switzerland,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  Princes  with  an  American  mil- 
lionairess provided  the  sinews  of  propaganda. 
Constantine  had  never  'abdicated';  he  had  only 
'left  his  country';  his  popularity  as  a  soldier  was 
great  with  the  people,  while  the  impeachment  of 
Royalist  ex-Ministers  and  the  expulsion  of  Royalist 
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supporters  increased  the  numbers  of  the  discon- 
tented. A  plot  against  the  Premier  was  discovered 
at  Athens;  two  Greek  officers  tried  to  assassinate 
him  in  Paris.  Then,  on  October  25,  1920,  the 
death  of  King  Alexander,  due  to  a  monkey's  bite, 
created  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  exile,  and  the 
elections  were  fought  on  the  personal  question: 
Constantine  or  Venizelos.  Meanwhile,  Admiral 
Koundouriotes  [or  Kounduriottis]  acted  as  Regent 
till  Prince  Paul,  the  later  King's  younger  brother, 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  Crown. 
[He  refused  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  father  Con- 
stantine or  his  elder  brother.]  But  the  elections 
of  November  14  decided  for  Constantine;  M.  Veni- 
zelos was  not  even  elected,  resigned  and  left 
Greece,  whereupon  Rhallis  for  the  fifth  time  be- 
came Premier  [Nov.  16].  His  first  act  was  to 
substitute  the  Queen-Mother  Olga  as  Regent  for 
Admiral  Koundouriotes,  his  next  to  hold  a  plebis- 
cite for  the  restoration  of  Constantine.  The  result 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  on  December  20 
Constantine  reached  Athens.  Great  Britain  and 
France  imposed  no  obstacle  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  while  Italy  rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Greek  Cavour.  The  Italians  were  guided  by  self- 
interest,  but  history  contains  few  examples  of 
national  ingratitude  such  as  that  of  the  Greeks." — 
W.  Miller,  History  of  the  Greek  people,  pp.  162- 
163. — -"Serious  intemational  complications  threat- 
ened when  on  Dec.  5  [1920]  the  Greek  people 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  return  of  Constan- 
tine, their  exiled  king ;  remonstrances  and  warn- 
ings were  sent  by  the  Supreme  Council  then  sit- 
ting in  London.  So  strong  was  their  opposition 
to  this  action  of  the  Greeks  that  they  threatened 
to  abandon  Greece  to  her  fate  if  the  latter  insisted 
upon  Constantine's  return  to  the  throne;  but 
neither  their  threats  nor  opposition  in  the  Balkans 
and  among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  prevented 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Athens." — H.  J.  Carman 
and  E.  D.  Graper,  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
1921,  Supplement,  p.  95.— "But  three  months 
after  the  treaty  of  Sevres  he  [Venizelos]  was 
a  defeated  exile.  Various  causes  produced  this 
unexpected  result.  He  attributed  his  defeat  to 
the  long  mobilization  of  the  army ;  it  was  also  due 
to  his  long  absence  from  Greece  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted peace  negotiations.  His  lieutenants  were 
far  inferior  to  himself;  their  unpopularity  de- 
scended upon  him;  and.  as  Gladstone  repudiated 
the  title  of  'Gladstonian,'  so  Venizelos  might  re- 
pudiate that  of  'Venizelist.' " — Ibid.,  p.  162. — "A 
member  of  the  Opposition  said  to  me,  'We  want 
Venizelos,  but  are  opposed  to  his  governmental 
staff,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  have 
done  many  bad  and  incompetent  acts.'  There 
were  those  who  honestly  thought  Mr.  Venizelos  too 
imperialistic,  and  this  thought  was  fostered  by  his 
enemies,  especially  those  who  had  lost  military  or 
civil  positions  under  his  Government." — H.  A. 
Henderson,  Passing  of  Venizelos,  New  York  Timef 
Current  History,  Feb.,  1921). — "The  part  played  by 
M.  Venizelos  in  bringing  Greece  into  the  war  was 
made  possible  by  the  presence  of  Allied  forces  in 
the  Saloniki  region.  The  Greek  Government  had 
prior  to  that  time  maintained  neutrality  in  the  war, 
and  even  went  so  far  in  avoiding  conflict  as  to  per- 
mit Bulgarian  occupation  of  Greek  territory  with- 
out resistance.  To  what  extent  the  influence  of 
King  Constantine  and  his  German  Queen  induced 
this  policy  is  of  little  importance,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Allies  were  disposed  to  credit 
it  with  chief  importance.  Outside  of  this  influence, 
to  which  the  pusillanimous  surrender  of  territory 
gave  color,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  policy 
of  neutrality  were  strong  and  convincing.    Serbia 
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m  spite  of  the  unsurpassed  valor  and  sacrifices  of 
her  people  had  been  occupied  by  the  conquering 
armies  of  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Serbian  nation  had  endured  untold  agonies  at  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  The  Allied  Governments 
though  vigorously  demanding  that  the  Greeks  aid 
the  Serbs  in  the  unequal  struggle,  would  not  agree 
to  send  troops  or  munitions  to  Greece  although 
that  country  was  insufficiently  manned  and 
equipped  to  conduct  a  war  of  magnitude.  In  these 
circumstances  King  Constantine  and  his  advisers 
declined  to  depart  from  their  neutral  attitude  on 
the  ground  that  Greece  was  not  strong  enough 
without  foreign  aid  to  resist  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Alliance,  and  that  to  make  war  unaided 
and  without  adequate  military  preparations  would 
mean  that  their  country  would  suffer  the  same  fate 
of  Serbia  and  the  Greek  people  would  undergo  the 
horrors  of  an  invasion  by  an  utterly  worthless  foe. 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  circumstances  even  if 
the  King  had  not  been  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
German  emperor,  the  policy  adcpted  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  apparently  the 
majority  of  the  people  favored  this  policy  01  neu- 
trality. The  Allies  were,  deeply,  though  I  think 
unreasonably,  incensed  at  this  attitude  of  the  Royal 
Government  and  sought  opportunity  to  force 
Greece  to  take  up  arras  against  the  Central  Powers. 
...  As  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  the 
progress  of  events  and  from  the  subsequent  restora- 
tion of  Constantine  to  the  throne,  the  people  of 
'Old  Greece'  who  had  witnessed  with  apprehension 
the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  Serbian  nation,  were 
never  favorable  to  their  country's  abandoning  its 
neutrality  and  becoming  a  participant  in  the  war. 
The  majority  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  Veni- 
zelos party  which  held  its  power  by  the  grace  of 
the  Allied  Governments  rather  than  by  will  of  the 
Greek  nation."- — R.  Lansing,  Big  Four,  and  others 
of  the  peace  conference,  pp.  153-155. — "When  the 
Greek  people  were  called,  on  Nov.  14,  19:0,  to  de- 
cide by  popular  vote  the  issue  between  M.  \'eni- 
zelos,  the  Premier,  and  the  then  exiled  King  Con- 
stantine, they  found  themselves  facing  a  peculiar 
international  situation.  Since  1916  Greece  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  succession  of  arbitran,-  acts 
at  the  hands  of  the  Entente  powers,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Greek  Constitution.  Failing  in 
their  attempts  to  force  Greece  to  enter  the  war, 
the  Allies,  by  their  ultimatum  of  June  21,  1916, 
demanded  and  obtained  the  dissolution  of  the 
Greek  Chamber.  They  seized  the  ships  of  the 
Greek  Navy.  They  went  to  Saloniki  and  helped 
Venizelos  to  start  his  revolution  against  King  Con- 
stantine; they  disarmed  Greece,  and  armed  a  rev- 
olutionary minority  against  the  legally  constituted 
Greek  State.  They  demanded  and  obtained  the 
dethronement  of  King  Constantine,  whom  they 
considered  as  pro-German,  and  hence  as  their 
enemy;  they  prevented  the  Crown  Prince  from  suc- 
ceeding his  father,  and  passed  the  crown  to  his 
other  son,  Alexander,  against  the  Greek  funda- 
mental law.  They  forced  on  the  Greek  people  in 
1917  a  Government  unauthorized  by  a  constitu- 
tional election — the  Government  of  the  rebel  Veni- 
zelos, whom  they  brought  over  from  Saloniki  and 
helped  with  their  troops  to  gain  control  of  Athens. 
.  .  .  Left  to  themselves,  however,  and  without  out- 
side interference,  the  Greeks  in  all  probability 
would  have  joined  the  Allies  when  the  time  seemed 
to  them  opportune.  Venizelos,  in  that  case,  would 
have  been  the  popular  Premier,  as  he  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Balkan  wars,  and  the  country  would 
have  been  solidly  behind  him.  The  .Mlies,  how- 
ever, did  not  allow  him  to  play  the  mrt  ol  a 
patriotic    and    independent    Greek   statesman.  . 
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From  that  time  Venizelos  was  'done  for'  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Hellenic  people;  that  he  was  brought  back 
to  power  in  igi?  and  remained  in  power  until  1Q20 
was  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  people 
no  longer  had  a  voice  in  their  own  Government, 
and  were  not  masters  in  their  own  house.  And 
thus  the  naked  fact  stood  out  that  Greece,  from 
June,  1917,  up  to  November,  1920,  was  transformed 
from  an  independent  country  into  an  Anglo-French 
protectorate,  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  Morocco, 
Senegal  and  Egypt." — A.  T.  Polyzoides,  Interna- 
tional status  of  Greece  (New  York  Times  Current 
History,  Apr.,  1Q22). 

"The  Restoration  did  not,  as  had  been  said  at 
the  elections,  bring  peace,  but  a  continuation  of 
the  war  in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  inevitably  pro- 
longed the  domestic  discord;  for  exiles,  returning 
after  three  years'  banishment,  wanted  the  places 
of  those  in  office.  Nor  were  the  Royalist  leaders 
united:  Rhallis  soon  made  way  for  Kalogeropoulos 
[February,  1921],  and  the  latter  for  Gounares 
[April,  1921];  but  none  of  them  possessed  the 
weight  and  influence  of  their  great  rival  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Allies." — VV.  Miller,  History  of  the 
Greek  people,  p.  164. — The  Allies,  particularly 
France  and  Italy,  cut  Greece  off  from  financial 
support  and  insisted  upon  a  revision  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty.  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  secret  ar- 
rangements between  the  Kemalists  and  France  and 
Italy,  rejected  in  toto  the  Allied  proposals  for  a 
revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty.  In  March,  1921, 
the  Greeks,  attempting  single-handed  to  force  the 
Turks  to  conform  to  the  original  terms  of  this 
treaty,  launched  a  new  offensive  in  Asia  Minor. 
King  Constantine  called  three  classes  of  reserves  to 
the  colors  and  on  March  24,  1921,  the  Greek  Army 
began  its  campaign.  The  French  and  Italians  gave 
aid  to  the  Turks  and  the  Inter-allied  High  Com- 
mission declared  Constantinople  and  the  Straits 
to  be  neutral  and,  therefore,  legally  closed  to  the 
Greeks. — See  also  Turkey:  1921  (March-April): 
Secret  treaties. 

Also  in:  H.  Spender,  Resurrection  of  Greece 
(Contemporary  Review,  Aug.,  1921). 

1921. — Operations  in  Asia  Minor. — "From 
March,  1919,  to  March,  1921,  Mustapha  Kemal 
continued  his  preparations,  entirely  undisturbed  by 
what  was  going  on  among  European  statesmen 
and  the  diplomats.  ...  He  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  engage  the  Greek  Army  in  Asia  Minor 
during  the  two  years  following  the  occupation  of 
Smyrna.  .  .  .  What  Kemal  aimed  at  was  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  this  was  almost 
accomplished  when  his  own  representatives  were 
accepted  by  the  allied  Governments  to  discuss  in 
London  the  details  of  the  Near  Eastern  settlement, 
during  that  memorable  conference  of  last  March 
[1921],  when  Premier  Briand  of  France  came  out 
openly  in  favor  of  their  claims;  Italy  had  been 
clamoring  for  the  revision  of  the  Turkish  treaty 
even  since  the  day  of  its  first  inception  in  San 
Remo,  a  year  before.  Greece  unanimously  re- 
jected the  proposal  to  modify  the  Turkish  treaty, 
and  shortly  afterward  she  launched  her  first  offen- 
sive against  Eskishehr.  .  .  .  The  offensive  started 
March  23,  1921.  .  .  .  The  Greek  Army  lost  almost 
four  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Turkish  losses  must  have  been  equal  if  not 
more.  The  railroad  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Mustapha  Kemal,  as  well  as  the  moral  advantage 
of  that  battle.  ...  In  vain  did  the  Entente  ad- 
dress to  Athens  a  solemn  note  offering  mediation 
with  Turkey.  Greece  arose  with  a  single  mind  and 
a  single  resolve.  Constantine  soon  went  to  Smyrna, 
and  the  flower  of  the  Greek  Army,  the  veterans 
of    the    Balkan    wars  .  .  .  were    recalled    for    the 


supreme  effort  .  .  The  Greek  offensive  was 
launched  this  time  from  Brusa  in  the  north  anj 
Oushak  in  the  south,  on  June  lo,  and  advanced 
in  three  directions,  namely,  toward  Kutahia, 
Afioun-Karahissar  and  Eskishehr.  .  .  .  General 
Polymenakos,  commanding  the  northern  group,  en- 
tered Eskishehr  on  the  evening  of  July  21,  oc- 
cupying the  city  in  the  name  of  King  Constantine." 
— A.  T.  Polyzoides,  Passing  of  Turkey  (New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Oct.,  1921). — As  a  result 
of  the  drive  that  took  place  in  July,  1921,  the 
Eski-Shehr-Afiun-Karahissar  line  was  taken  by 
storm.  "This  capture  of  the  railroad  was  followed 
in  August  by  the  famous  Angora  battle,  in  which 
the  Greeks,  after  heavy  losses  on  both  sides  and 
after  reaching  a  point  only  fifty  miles  west  of 
Angora,  withdrew  to  avoid  further  slaughter 
[September  10].  .  .  .  Mustapha  Kemal,  after  at- 
tempting once  or  twice  to  regain  his  old  positions, 
found  the  task  so  costly  that  he  ceased  attacks 
on  the  Greek  Army  barring  his  way.  The  result 
of  these  various  campaigns  .  .  .  was  largely  terri- 
torial. .  .  .  Greece  decided  to  declare  th:;  whole  of 
western  Asia  Minor  an  autonoinous  political  en- 
tity, under  the  protection  of  the  Greek  Army  and 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
— Idem,  Greece  and  the  Near  East  (New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Sept.,  1922). — See  also 
Turkey:   1921    (March-April):  Secret  treaties. 

1921. — Distribution  of  Greeks  in  southeastern 
Europe.  See  Balkan  states:  Map  showing  dis- 
tribution of  nationalities. 

1921  (December). — Great  Britain's  loan  to 
Greece. — "On  December  31,  1921,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment authorized  the  conclusion  of  a  loan  to 
Greece  of  ii 5, 000,000  on  condition  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  amount  possible  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  English  products.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  announcement,  renounces 
the  privilege  conferred  on  it  by  Article  IV  of  the 
Convention  of  February  10,  1918  .  .  .  which  pro- 
vided that  until  liquidation  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions by  Greece,  no  new  guarantee  for  a  foreign 
loan  would  be  given  her.  The  Greek  Government 
renounces  its  demands  for  payment  by  the  British 
Government  of  the  sum  of  £5,500,000  representing 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  not  yet  paid  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  loan  to  Greece  under  the  1918  con- 
vention."— New   York   Times,  Jan.  i,  1922. 

1921-1922. — Near  East  relief.  See  Inierna- 
TioNAL  relief:  Near  East  reUef. 

1922  (January-March).  —  Deportation  of 
Greeks. — Turkish  atrocities. — Gounaris  in  west- 
ern Europe. — Gounaris  cabinet. — "Events  in 
Greece  during  the  year  have  centered  about  im- 
perialistic and  international  affairs.  The  ambitions 
of  Greece  in  the  Near  East  have  not  been  realized, 
and  the  Greeks  and  Turks  appear  to  be  more  em- 
bittered towards  each  other  than  ever  before.  By 
an  order  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  Turkish  Nationalist 
leader,  issued  Jan.  20  all  the  Greek  residents  of 
Konieh  were  reported  to  Erzerura.  Ten  days  later 
Kemalist  authorities  in  Samsun  arrested  and  put 
to  death  300  Greek  civilians.  Meanwhile  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  nominally  in  power  in  Constanti- 
nople, confiscated  large  quantities  of  Greek  goods, 
and  when  Greek  consular  agents  protested,  they 
were  saved  from  bodily  harm  only  by  the  prompt 
intervention  of  British  forces.  On  Feb.  2,  Thra- 
cian  deputies  in  the  Greek  National  Assembly  pre- 
sented a  memorandum  to  the  Ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States  asking 
that  Thrace  under  no  circumstances  be  separated 
from  Greece." — H.  J.  Carman  and  E.  D.  Graper, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  1922,  Supplement,  p. 
87. — Feb.  8,  the  Greek  cruiser,  Naxos,  captured  the 
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steamer  Berkshire,  bearing  a  cargo  of  coal  and  oil 
of  Mustapha  Kemal.  "On  Feb.  14  the  Greek  naval 
forces  seized  the  French  steamer  Espoir  with  a 
cargo  of  coal  and  oil,  whose  final  destination  was 
alleged  to  be  the  Keraalist  Government  at  Mer- 
sina.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  a  long  con- 
troversy between  the  French  and  Greek  Govern- 
ments, the  upsliot  of  it  b-ing  that  Greece  re- 
leased the  boat,  but  kept  the  cargo,  and  referred 
the  whole  question  to  an  international  prize  court. 
A  still  more  serious  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
on  March  15,  \.hen  the  Greeks  seized,  and  searched 
the  Italian  steamships  Umbria  and  Abbazia,  re- 
taining the  latter.  The  Greek  torpedo  boat  Naxos 
stopped  the  Abbazia  near  Ineboli  and  took  it  to 
Mudania,  where,  after  a  three  hours'  search  of  the 
vessel,  the  Turkish  passe-gers,  including  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  Turkish  sanitary  corps,  were  declared 
prisoners  of  war.  The  incident  caused  excitement 
in  Italy,  whose  Go-  ernment  has  not  recognized 
Greece's  right  to  institute  a  blockade  in  its  war 
against  the  Kemalist  Turks." — Troubles  of  the 
Greek  government ,  Feb.,  ig22  (New  York  Times 
Cttrrent  History,  Apr.,  1922,  p.  167). — Meanwhile 
a  mass  meeting  of  fully  10,000  persons  had  assem- 
bled in  Adrianople:  Greek,  Turkish,  Armenian  and 
Jewish  speakers  declared  they  and  their  compatriots 
would  resist  to  the  bitter  end  any  Entente  attempt 
to  transfer  that  province  back  to  Turkey.  "To  the 
end  that  Greece  might  retain  her  ,  .  .  territorial 
grip  along  the  .-Egean  and  realize  her  aspirations 
in  Asia  Minor,  Premier  Gounaris  spent  live  months 
in  the  chancelleries  of  Western  Europe.  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  failed 
in  his  purpose,  was  evident  from  the  adverse  vote 
which  he  received  in  March  10  [1922],  following 
his  return.  Out  of  the  355  votes  the  government 
numbered  only  155  and  at  once  resigned.  Failure 
of  M.  Stratos,  leader  of  the  Reformists,  to  form  a 
new  cabinet,  led  to  the  recall  of  M.  Gounaris,  who, 
after  taking  the  portfolio  of  Justice,  reconstructed 
his  ministry.  .  .  .  The  National  Assembly  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  the  New  Ministry  by  a  vote 
of  164  to  86." — H.  J.  Carman  and  E.  D.  Graper, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  tQ22,  Supplement,  pp. 
87-88. 

1922  (April-May). — Represented  at  Genoa 
conference.     See  Geno.-\  conterexce. 

1922  (April-July). — New  cabinets  and  coali- 
tion ministry. — Bombardment  of  Samsun  and 
Trebizond. — Turkish  protest  against  Greek  pro- 
tectorate in  Asia  Minor. — "On  April  i  [1922], 
following  a  heated  discussion  about  armistice  terms 
with  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  the  Assembly  again 
expressed  confidence,  163  to  52,  the  80  Venizelist 
members  withdrawing  while  the  vote  was  being 
taken.  But  the  financial  and  international  policies 
of  the  government  continued  to  be  targets  of  at- 
tack, and  on  April  11  the  Premier  won  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  King  Constantine  again  summoned 
M.  Stratos  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  ."Mthough  he 
succeeded  in  the  task,  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
170  to  154  refused  to  express  confidence  and  on  May 
18,  the  New  Ministry  resigned.  Faced  by  this 
dilemma,  the  King  again  invited  M.  Gounaris  to 
head  a  new  cabinet;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but 
expressed  willingness  to  co-operate  with  Stratos 
in  a  coalition  ministry  in  which  all  legitimist  parties 
would  be  represented,  the  Liberals  alone  being  ex- 
cluded from  it.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by 
M.  Stratos  and  on  May  23,  the  new  government 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Protopapa- 
dakis.  former  minister  of  finance.  In  this  cabinet 
M.  Thcotokis  retained  the  War  portfolio;  M. 
Gounaris  became  Minister  of  Justice.  .  .  .  The 
National  Assembly   expressed  confidence   on   May 


24  by  a  vote  of  218  to  30."— H.  J.  Carman  and 
E.  D.  Graper,  Political  Science  Quarterly  ig-'2 
Supplement,  p.  88.— On  April  7  the  Hellenic  Na- 
tional Assembly  enacted  a  law  for  a  forced  in- 
ternal loan  of  1,600,000,000  drachmas.  This, 
the  work  of  Protopapadakis,  created  a  sen- 
sation in  European  financial  circles.  The  Greek 
flotilla  enforced  a  blockade  of  Turkish  Black  sea 
ports  and  on  May  10  a  ship  was  seized  in  re- 
prisal. On  May  25  General  Hadzanestis  was  ap- 
pomted  to  succeed  General  Papoulas  as  commander 
of  Greek  forces  on  the  Asia  Minor  front.  On 
June  10  Greek  naval  forces  in  the  Black  sea  bom- 
barded the  Turkish  fortified  cities  of  Samsun  and 
Trebizond  as  reprisals  for  massacres  of  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  those  cities  by  the  Kemalist 
Turks.  On  July  27  the  Greek  government  delivered 
to  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy 
a  note  proclaiming  Greece's  liberty  of  action  to 
end  the  war  with  the  Turks  by  "decisive  steps." 
On  July  29  the  Greek  government  was  forced  to 
inform  the  Allied  Commission  that  it  would  not 
order  an  advance  on  Constantinople  without  per- 
missiori  of  the  Allies.  M.  Sterghiades,  Greek  High 
Commissioner  of  Smyrna  announced  on  July  30 
self-government  for  the  regions  in  .Asia  Minor  with 
Smyrna  as  the  capital  to  be  known  as  Occidental 
Asia  Minor.  This  produced  chaos.  British  sol- 
diers were  removed  across  the  Bosporus  to  rein- 
force the  French  on  the  Tchatalja  line,  where  the 
Greeks  numbered  70,000  men.  The  .\llied  force 
numbered  10,000  with  30  British  warships.  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Angora  government  protested 
against  giving  Smyrna  and  other  Turkish  dis- 
tricts to  a  Greek  protectorate. 

1922  (August-September).— Defeat  of  Greeks 
by  Mustapha  Kemal. — Burning  of  Smyrna. — 
Reasons  for  the  Greek  collapse  from  two  points 
of  view. — On  September  7  Mustapha  Kemal  de- 
feated the  Greek  army  in  Anatolia  in  a  decisive 
battle  starting  with  the  capture  of  Afium  Kara- 
hissar  (August  30),  the  defeated  Greeks  retreat- 
ing 200  miles  to  Smyrna  and  the  ^-Egean  in  utter 
rout.  The  Turks  captured  the  Greek  field  com- 
mander, two  corps  commanders,  400  officers  and 
15,000  men.  About  50,000  Greeks  were  killed, 
wounded,  made  prisoners,  or  missing.  .Allied  war- 
ships landed  forces  at  Smyrna  to  maintain  order 
and  prevent  vandalism  during  the  Greek  evacua- 
tion and  Turkish  investment.  On  September  9th 
Turkish  cavalry  occupied  Smyrna.  Brusa  was  also 
invested.  On  September  13th  and  14th  fire,  al- 
leged to  have  been  started  by  Turkish  irregulars, 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  Smyrna.  The  fire  be- 
gan in  the  Armenian  quarter  and  spread  rapidly 
through  the  city,  burning  most  of  the  European 
section  and  the  American  consulate  and  theatre, 
where  American  refugees  were  congregated.  About 
a  thousand  were  killed  by  fire  and  sword.  Many 
Americans  were  among  the  missing.  "The  area 
destroyed  in  Smyrna  by  the  great  fire  was  about 
a  square  mile,  and  included  the  European  Greek 
and  Armenian  quarters.  The  Turkish  quarter  on 
Mount  Pagus  and  the  Jewish  quarter  remained 
unharmed.  In  the  European  quarter  a  few  houses 
escaped,  and  also  the  Latin  cathedral  of  St.  John, 
but  the  French  establishments  at  St.  Polycarp 
were  burnt.  The  actual  damage  in  terms  of  money 
was  incalculable,  but  certainly  amounted  to  many 
millions  of  pounds,  apart  from  the  possibly  greater 
losses  due  to  the  cessation  of  trade.  As  regards 
the  number  of  victims  who  lost  their  lives,  it  was 
believed  that  several  thousand  Armenians  and 
others  were  killed  before  the  fire,  and  that  many 
more  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  drowned  or 
trampled  to  death  in  the  resulting  panic." — lUus- 
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trated  London  News,  Oct.  7,  1922,  pp.  534-535.— 
The  approximate  total  of  refugees  of  all  nationali- 
ties evacuated  was  177,000.  These  people  were 
rescued  chiefly  in  Greek  ships  under  American  con- 
trol and  British  ships.  Between  September  26  and 
29  the  total  number  evacuated  by  British  and 
Americans  was  146,700.  From  30,000  to  40,000 
refugees  were  handled  daily.  Both  Greeks  and 
Turks  gave  accounts  of  atrocities  that  each  inflicted 
upon  the  other.  "The  past  month  has  seen  the 
collapse  of  the  Greek  army,  the  overwhelming  tri- 
umph of  Kemal  Pasha,  and  the  presentation  to  a 
divided  Europe  of  one  more  acute  crisis.  In  the 
examination  of  this  affair,  too,  one  must  uncover 
still  further  evidences  of  the  results  of  Anglo-French 
differences,  for  the  return  of  Turkey  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  an  Anglo-French  quarrel  in  which  the 
French  assumed  the  historic  British  role  as  the 
protector  of  the  Turk.  The  origin  of  the  present 
war,  for  it  is  a  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the  settle- 
ments of  Paris.  At  that  Conference  Greece  was 
represented  by  Venizelos,  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  Allied  cause.  Thanks  to  his  services  and 
his  skill,  Greece  was  allotted  at  Paris  all  of  the  re- 
maining Turkish  territory  in  Europe  right  up  to 
the  Chatalja  lines,  which  are  the  outer  defenses 
of  Constantinople.  In  addition  the  Greeks  received 
the  Bulgarian  territory  .  .  .  [and]  were  permitted 
to  hope  that  they  would  have  the  eventual  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  itself.  .  .  .  [They  were 
allowed]  to  garrison,  or  rather  pushed  into  the 
occupation  of,  Smyrna,  largely  because  the  Italians 
coveted  this  prize,  but  also  because  a  majority  of 
the  population  were  actually  Greek.  .  .  .  Finally, 
Greek  claims  were  honored  both  with  respect  of 
the  Dodecanesus,  an  archipelago  in  the  yEgean  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italians  in  tl.eir  Turkish  War,  and 
of  Northern  Epirus,  also  claimed  by  the  Albanians, 
who  were  supported  by  the  Italians.  But  on  his 
return  to  his  own  country  Venizelos  met  with 
political  ruin.  .  .  .  Thus  it  was  Constantine,  the 
friend  of  Germany  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Kaiser,  who  stood  to  harvest  all  the  considerable 
profits  which  had  accrued  to  his  country  by  reason 
of  Venizelos.  Meantime  the  international  situa- 
tion had  changed.  The  French  had  come  to  see 
in  Greek  expansion  the  evidence  of  a  British  de- 
sign to  dominate  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  using 
Greece  as  their  agent.  They  had,  too,  every  rea- 
son to  hate  Constantine,  who  had  been  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  killing  of  many  French 
sailors  in  Athens  during  the  war.  France,  there- 
fore, began  to  .  .  .  advocate  the  return  to  the 
Turk  of  all  of  the  Greek  holdings  in  Asia  Minor. 
French  policy  was  further  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  mandate  of  Syria  had  a  long 
frontier  with  Turkey  and  the  Turks  were  threaten- 
ing reprisal  there  for  French  support  of  Greek 
claims  in  Paris.  In  the  end,  after  some  negotia- 
tions, the  French  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  which  obtained  security  for  Syria  in  return 
for  French  evacuation  of  Cilicia  in  tacit  agree- 
ment to  support  the  Turks  against  the  Greeks — 
a  support  which  inci  ded  the  sale  of  large  amounts 
of  war  material.  This  war  material  enabled  Kemal 
to  equip  his  army.  French  policy  in  the  matter 
of  Turkey  was  closely  imi  itcd  by  the  Italians, 
who  had  hoped  to  acquire  Syria  and  were  jealous 
of  every  Greek  gain,  for  they  correctly  saw  in 
the  rise  of  a  Greater  Greece  a  bar  to  all  their  own 
hopes  of  ultimate  domination  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Somewhat  later  than  the  French, 
they  too,  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Turks 
which  was  equally  unfavorable  to  the  Greeks. 
Meantime  the  British  support  of  the  Turk  had 
had  evil  consequences  throughout  the  British  Em- 


pire. Masters  of  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
nominally  in  occupation  together  with  the  French 
and  Italians,  the  British  had  forced  the  Sultan 
to  accept  the  Paris  settlement,  but  this  acceptance 
had  been  repudiated  by  Kemal  Pasha,  who  went 
to  Asia,  made  Angora  his  capital,  and  rallied  the 
remnants  of  the  old  Turkish  army  about  him. 
This  resistance  of  Kemal  aroused  the  war  spirit 
of  all  the  millions  of  Mohammedans  in  the  British 
Empire,  who  saw  the  Sultan  as  the  head  of  their 
faith  and  British  policy  as  a  deliberate  assault 
upon  Islam.  In  India  and  Egypt  the  consequences 
were  serious.  Moreover,  in  th.  British  Isles  there 
were  loud  protests  against  this  Near  Eastern 
policy,  which  was  having  such  unfortunate  results 
in  various  parts  ol  the  Empire.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, were  in  Smyrna,  and  [in  1921]  .  .  .  under 
British  sanction,  they  undertook  a  grandiose  com- 
paign,  with  ."Vngora  as  the  ultimate  objective.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  end  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  Kemal 
Pasha  escaped  ruin  and  began  the  systematic  re- 
organization of  his  forces,  largely  aided  by  the 
French,  the  Italians  and  even  by  the  Bolshevists, 
who  welcomed  this  chance  to  retaliate  for  British 
aid  given  to  various  Russian  leaders  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  Soviet  regime.  Last  winter 
[1921-1922]  it  became  clear  that  the  Greeks  would 
not  be  able  to  conquer  Asia  Minor  and  in  March 
there  was  a  conference  in  Paris  in  which  France, 
Italy  and  Britain  served  terms  upon  Greece  and 
Turkey — terms  which  proposed  an  immediate 
armistice  and  an  eventual  evacuation  of  Smyrna 
by  Greece.  But  Kemal  Pasha  had  no  intention 
of  abandoning  Adrianople  and  the  preparations 
for  a  new  campaign  were  pushed,  while  French 
support  of  the  Turk  was  disclosed  daily  in  the 
Paris  press.  Finally  ...  the  Greeks  threatened 
to  seize  Constantinople  [August,  1922]  and  actu- 
ally withdrew  troops  from  Asia  for  this  gesture. 
This  drew  protest  from  all  Allied  capitals  and 
promoted  an  agreement  between  France,  Britain 
and  Italy  to  resist  such  an  attempt,  but  did  lead 
Lloyd  George  to  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  which  he  clearly  disclosed  his  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  this  speech  there  was  a 
further  agreement  between  the  Allies  that  there 
should  shortly  be  a  Conference  at  Venice  to  settle 
the  whole  Near  Eastern  problem.  But  Kemal 
Pasha  was  now  ready  and  a  few  days  later  the 
world  was  surprised  by  the  news  that  the  Greek 
army  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  defeated,  driven 
from  the  line  of  the  Bagdad  railway  and  was  in 
wild  and  hopeless  flight.  What  had  happened  was 
clear.  Greece  has  been  at  war  almost  constantly 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  her  population  has  been 
mobilized  for  all  of  these  years.  War  weariness 
at  last  assailed  army  and  people  and  the  army 
refused  to  fight.  .  .  .  The  first  and  most  obvious 
consequence  must  be  the  return  to  the  Turk  of 
all  of  his  Asiatic  holdings  in  Anatolia.  ...  As  for 
Greece,  she  has  suffered  an  appalling  disaster: 
Of  the  vast  territories  won  by  Venizelos  she  has 
already  lost  Northern  Epirus  and  the  ^gean 
Islands,  together  with  Smyrna  and  her  Asiatic 
holdings.  That  she  can  hold  Adrianople  or  any 
part  of  Eastern  Thrace  seems  totally  unlikely. 
She  will  thus  be  thrown  back  upon  the  frontiers 
which  she  obtained  in  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
which  liquidated  the  Second  Balkan  War.  Her 
dream  of  regaining  Constantinople  and  becoming 
a  great  nation  once  more  is  thus  indefinitely  post- 
poned. This  is  the  price  she  has  paid  for  pre- 
ferring Constantine  to  Venizelos.  .  .  .  Greece  is 
bankrupt  as  a  result  of  the  protracted  struggle. 
Her  army  has  ceased  to  exist.  Italy,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  all  of  her  neighbors  save  Jugoslavia,  are 
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openly  hostile  and  if  she  retains  British  friendship 
it  must  be  at  the  price  of  continuing  French  op- 
position, which  must  postpone  her  entrance  into 
the  Little  Entente,  where  all  her  interests  would 
naturally  take  her." — F.  H.  Simonds,  Greek  defeat 
and  European  discord  {American  Review  of  Re- 
views, Oct.,   1922). 

The  following  quotation  gives  the  opposing  view: 
"During  the  three  years'  occupation  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Greek  army  [1919-1922],  most  people  in 
Europe  and  America  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
peace  of  the  Near  East  was  secure,  and  that,  the 
Greeks  being  the  only  trouble-makers  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  ways  and  means  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  their  withdrawal,  when  everything  would 
turn  out  to  be  as  it  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  All  these 
calculations  went  by  the  board  when  the  Greek 
army,  following  a  sterile  three-year  campaign,  and 
meeting  political,  diplomatic,  economic,  and  moral 
disappointment  on  every  side,  finally  gave  way 
before  the  enemy  and  disappeared  as  a  military 
factor  in  the  Asia  Minor  problem.  .  .  .  No  sooner 
had  Mustapha  Kemal  become  the  master  of  Asia 
Minor  than  he  appeared  before  Europe  as  the  ar- 
biter of  war  and  peac  not  as  the  leader  cf 
a  handful  of  Turkish  irregulars,  but  as  the  great- 
est leader  of  the  Eastern  world  next  to  Gandhi. 
It  was  also  discovered  that  while  Greece,  which 
was  in  reaUty  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Allies,  was 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  those  who  oucht  to  be 
his  friends,  Kemalist  Turkey,  which  was  receiving 
the  lavish  material  and  moral  support  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia,  was  the  standard-bearer 
of  Islam,  enjoying  the  absolute  confidence  and 
assistance  of  the  whole  Moslem  world.  This  fact 
dawned  as  a  revelation  before  the  astonished 
politicians  of  the  Entente,  whose  petty  jealousies 
and  wranglings  had  give.i  Nationalist  Turkey  the 
means  to  play  one  of  them  against  the  other  in 
true  Hamidian  style.  French  policy,  the  guiding 
motive  of  which  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
a  blind  hatred  of  England,  did  her  utmost  in  sup- 
porting Mustapha  Kemal,  in  the  hope  that  Turkey, 
once  more  re-estabhshed  in  her  ancient  confines, 
would  become  an  obedient  vassal  of  France.  .  .  . 
French  policy  in  befriending  Turkey  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view:  First,  to  become  the  predominant 
Mohammedan  Power,  if  not  in  numbers  of  subjects 
of  that  faith,  at  least  in  popularity  and  prestige 
among  them.  This  would  b;  a  heavy  enough  blow 
against  British  predominance  in  the  East.  In  the 
second  place,  "ranee,  having  successfully  created 
a  Greater  Poland  against  Germany,  desired  to  cre- 
ate a  strong  Islam  against  Russia,  the  idea  being 
that  a  Greater  Tu  key  owing  its  existence  to 
French  support,  and  rallying  to  its  victorious  ban- 
ners the  rest  of  the  Moslem  world,  would  form  a 
bulwark  against  Soviet  Russia,  rather  than  side 
with  Moscow  in  questions  of  Eastern  policy.  In 
this  diplomatic  maneuver  British  policy  was  out- 
played to  the  end,  and  France  easily  won  the  first 
game  of  the  set.  Britain,  however,  was  careful 
not  to  abandon  Constantinople  and  the  Straits, 
and  a  Turkey  without  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles  and  without  a  foothold  in  Europe 
cannot  really  amount  to  much.  This  is  whar 
Kemal  clearly  saw  from  the  ou  set,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  his  attachment  for 
France,  he  threw  an  anchor  to  windward  and 
allied  himself  with  Soviet  Russia  for  just  such  an 
emergency.  So  now  Kemal,  fully  independent  of 
France,  poses  as  the  militant  leader  of  a  Russo- 
Islamic  alliance  and  challenges  not  only  Great 
Britain,  but  the  whole  of  the  Entente  as  well. 
He  asks  outright  for  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  and  Thrace,  without  giving  any  guaranties 


for  his  future  behavior  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria 
and  Arabia  and  Palestine." — A.  T.  Polyzoides, 
What  followed  the  Greek  defeat  (Nation,  Oct.  18,' 
1922). 

Also  in:  A.  Harrison,  By  the  "Ionian"  sea 
(.English  Review,  Oct.,   1922). 

1922  (September-October).  — Abdication  of 
Constantine. — Armistice  with  Turkey.— A  blood- 
less revolution  occurred  in  Athens  the  latter  part 
of  September.  On  the  27th  of  that  month, 
King  Constantine  abdicated,  in  favor  of  his  son 
George,  and,  on  October  i,  with  his  family  sailed 
for  Palermo.  His  youngest  son,  Prince  Paul,  re- 
mained in  Athens,  having  been  requested  to  stay 
as  heir  apparent.  "Four  months  of  intensive 
secret  preparation  contributed  to  this  quick  suc- 
cess. The  movement  began  among  the  warsick 
soldiers  in  Anatolia.  They  were  poorly  equipped 
and  ill  fed.  The  national  loan  of  1,600,000,000 
drachmas  was  running  out  in  propaganda  abroad 
and  graft  at  home,  while  the  state  of  the  army 
grew  steadily  worse.  The  high  military  command 
was  inefficient.  Despite  repeated  protests,  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  replace  General  Haganesti  who 
was  making  defeat  inevitable.  Diplomatic  reserves 
abroad,  presaging  Greek  evacuation  of  Smyrna, 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  army's  morale. 
The  officers,  fearful  lest  the  rising  revolt  sweep 
away  their  caste  and  flow  into  proletarian  chan- 
nels, put  themselves  at  its  head  and  changed  its 
course.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  a  small  civilian  group 
were  active  in  Athens — underground.  On  or  about 
September  17  they  received  a  confidential  mes- 
sage from  Venizelos  in  Paris.  He  said  the  moment 
to  overthrow  Constantine  had  come.  At  this  com- 
mand 800,000,000  drachmas  were  hastily  collected 
from  Vcnizelist  bankers  and  dispatched  to  Gonatas 
and  Plastiras,  who  took  over  the  island  of  Chios 
and  Mitylene  on  September  21-22.  Officers  and 
men  loyal  to  the  King  were  imprisoned.  Control 
of  communications  on  the  islands  kept  the  Athens 
Government  ignorant  of  the  insurrection.  Gonatas, 
having  previously  negotiated  with  Captain  Pokas 
of  the  navy,  now  held  most  of  the  fleet  and  trans- 
ports. Not  until  the  night  of  the  25th,  as  the 
transports  were  leaving  the  islands,  did  the  Gov- 
ernment learn  of  the  organized  rebellion.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  insurgents  occupied  Salonika, 
and  an  aeroplane  scattered  copies  of  their  mani- 
festo over  Athens — demanding  defense  of  Thrace, 
a  'non-partisan'  (Francophile)  government,  resigna- 
tion of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  King  (in  favor 
of  the  Crown  Prince),  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  immediate  general  elections.  The  King  an- 
swered by  proclaiming  martial  law.  In  the  even- 
ing a  formal  ultimatum  arrived  from  the  rebels, 
who  had  landed  thirty  miles  from  the  capital. 
The  Ministry  resigned.  Constantine  dispatched 
General  Popoulas  to  negotiate  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council  on  the  cruiser  Lemnos  (formerly 
U.S.S.  Idaho).  But  at  sunrise  the  Council  sent  a 
new  ultimatum,  giving  the  King  half  an  hour  in 
which  to  abdicate.  He  did.  Crown  Prince  George 
hurriedly  took  the  oath  before  the  first  priest 
that  could  be  summoned  from  the  church  next 
door.  During  the  afternoon  the  25,000  island 
troops  sailed  into  the  harbor  while  a  handful  of 
rebels  were  occupying  Athens  without  resistance." 
— L.  Denny,  Greeks  revolt  a  little  (Nation,  Oct.  18, 
1922). — On  October  2  the  Greek  army  \vas_  re- 
organized and  mobilization  ordered.  General  Nidar 
was  placed  in  command  of  troops  in  Thrace  and 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  October  6.  The 
Greek  National  banks  granted  a  government  loan 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  army  to  fight 
for  Thrace.    On  October  10  at  Mudania  an  armis- 
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tice  was  signed  by  Ismet  Pasha  for  Turkey,  set- 
tling the  sovereignty  of  Eastern  Thrace  as  Turkish. 
1922  (November-December).— Gonatas  cabi- 
net.— Trial  and  execution  of  former  premiers 
and  ministers. — Banishment  of  Prince  Andrew. 
— On  November  26,  Colonel  Gonatas  formed  a  new 
cabinet  which  turned  its  attention  to  placing  the 
responsibility  of  the  Asia  Minor  debacle.  "The 
Smyrna  disaster,  which  uprooted  a  million  and  a 
quarter  people  from  their  historic  homes  in  Asia 
Minor  and  turned  them  into  a  homeless,  penni- 
less rabble  of  refugees,  produced  such  suffering 
and  represented  such  a  gigantic  national  calamity 
that  public  indignation  was  aroused  throughout 
all  Greece.  .  .  .  The  new  Greek  revolutionary 
Government  arrested  the  statesmen  held  guilty  for 
the  disaster,  and,  after  a  trial  of  startling  swift- 
ness, condemned  them  to  death  (November  28, 
1922).  The  death  decree  was  issued  by  the  ex- 
traordinary court-martial  at  daybreak  of  Novem- 
ber 28  in  the  Parliament  Building  at  .\thens.  The 
court-martial  had  withdrawn  for  deliberation  at 
midnight,  and  it  brought  in  its  verdict  at  6.30 
in  the  morning,  only  six  and  a  half  hours  later. 
The  men  condemned  were  the  former  Greek 
Premiers,  D.  Gounaris,  N.  Stratos  and  P.  Pro- 
topapadakis;  the  former  Ministers,  N.  Theotokis 
and  George  Baltadjis  (Baltatsis  or  Baltazzis),  and 
the  ex-Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Greek  Army 
in  Asia  Minor,  General  Hadjianestis.  At  the  hour 
stated,  just  at  daybreak.  General  Othomeos,  Presi- 
dent of  the  court-martial,  entered  the  assembly 
hall.  Here  a  large  throng,  which  had  waited 
all  through  the  night  to  hear  the  decision,  among 
them  many  women,  listened  in  tense  silence  to  the 
reading  of  the  sentence  by  General  Othomeos. 
During  the  reading  the  guard  presented  arms. 
Messrs.  Gounaris,  Stratos,  Protopapadakis,  Balta- 
djis, Theotokis  and  General  Hadjianestis  were  con- 
demned to  death,  while  Admiral  Goudas  and  Gen- 
eral Strategos  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
The  sentences  included  miUtary  degradation. 
Heavy  fines,  varying  from  200,000  to  1,000,000 
drachmas,  were  also  imposed." — S.  S.  Papadakis, 
How  the  Greek  political  leaders  faced  death  (New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Feb.,  1023).— The 
following  quotations  give  opposing  views  on  the 
executions.  "The  civilized  world  was  shocked  at 
the  news  that  on  November  28  three  ex-premiers 
of  Greece,  two  former  Ministers,  and  the  late 
Commander  General  of  the  Greek  Armies  in  Asia 
Minor,  had  been  summarily  shot  by  order  of  a 
court-martial  following  a  military  trial  of  unpre- 
cedented rigor  and  severity  in  the  annals  of  Greece. 
The  men  thus  shot  were  the  leaders  of  a  regime, 
elected  on  November  14,  1920,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  Greek  people.  They  were  the  men 
who  had  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Veni- 
zelist  Party  in  that  election,  and  they  had  a  long 
record  of  public  service  behind  them.  .  .  .  The 
men  who  tried  the  former  Premiers  were  self-ap- 
pointed officers  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee.  The  President  of  the 
Court  Martial  was  a  general  known  for  his  bitter 
opposition  to  King  Constantine  and  for  his  blind 
devotion  to  Mr.  Venizelos.  .  .  .  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  became  apparent  that  no  fair  trial 
was  possible.  It  was  claimed,  therefore,  by  the 
leaders  of  various  political  groups  in  Greece,  that 
as  the  former  Ministers  were  still  the  legally  and 
constitutionally  elected  representatives  of  the 
Greek  people,  they  ought  to  be  tried  bv  a  special 
court,  or,  still  better,  by  the  National'  Assembly 
to  be  elected  in  the  near  future.  .  .  .  The  Revolu- 
tionary Court  rejected  all  these  pleas.  The  Diplo- 
matic Corps  in  Athens,  with  the  sole  exception  of 


the  Minister  from  France,  took  steps  to  insure  the 
rights  of  the  accused  to  appeal  to  the  National 
Assembly  after  sentence  was  imposed  upon  them. 
The  Revolutionar\-  Committee  did  not  heed  this 
diplomatic  plea,  although  no  one  would  accuse 
the  Entente  Ministers  of  being  friendly  to  the 
regime  of  King  Constantine.  In  the  meantime  the 
trial  was  concluded  with  astonishing  dispatch,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  in  so 
short  a  time  to  examine  all  the  evidence  and  hear 
all  the  witnesses.  .  .  .  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that 
the  men  who  were  thus  executed  for  the  failure  of 
the  Asia  Minor  campaign  were  the  victims  of  a 
policy  which  was  not  their  own.  They  were  the 
leaders  of  a  regime  which  did  not  believe  in 
Asiatic  expansion  and  whose  political  and  military 
philosophy  was  exclusively  tied  with  a  progressive 
advance  on  Constantinople  by  way  of  Thrace. 
Against  that  policy  stood  Mr.  Venizelos,  who  as 
early  as  igis  advised  King  Constantine  to  forego, 
not  only  Eastern  and  Western  Thrace,  but  even 
Eastern  Macedonia  itself,  in  exchange  for  Asiatic 
expansion."— A.  T.  Polyzoides,  Greek  political  ex- 
ecutions (New  York  T~imes  Current  History,  Jan., 
1923,  pp.  539>  543-544)- — "Gounaris  and  his  ac- 
complices hid  from  the  people  the  fact  that  the 
only  method  of  obviating  the  peril  with  which 
Greece  was  threatened  consisted  in  yielding  to  the 
warnings  of  the  Allied  Powers,  that  is  to  say  in 
deciding  on  the  abdication  of  the  King.  They 
took  the  opposite  course.  Concealing  from  the 
people  what  was  said  to  them  by  the  Allied  repre- 
sentatives they  proceeded  to  persecute  those  who 
attempted  to  enlighten  public  opinion.  They  went 
to  the  length  of  assassination.  ...  It  was  in  order 
to  shield  themselves  from  the  grave  responsibility 
of  their  misdeed  that  they  planned  the  defeat  of 
the  Sangarios.  .  .  ,  [The  end  was  achieved]  by 
the  systematic  weakening  of  the  Asia  Minor  front 
and  the  sending  of  strong  contingents  against  Con- 
stantinople at  the  moment  when  the  general  staff 
anticipated  an  imminent  attack  against  Afium 
Karahissar.  It  was  precisely  this  sector  which  was 
weakened  most  by  the  movement  of  the  troops 
in  question.  This  catastrophe  has  no  precedent 
in  history.  It  spelt  ruin  for  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Greek  citizens,  the  massacre  of  Chris- 
tians by  tens  of  thousands,  dishonor  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  Greeks.  At  present  we  have  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
refugees:  We  have  dozens  of  thousands  of  wound- 
ed and  killed,  forty  thousand  officers  and  soldiers 
are  in  captivity.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
Gounaris  treason." — M.  Mavromichalis,  Le  Petit 
Parisian  (Contemporary  Review,  Jan.,  1923,  p. 
III). — As  a  result  of  these  executions  Great  Brit- 
ain broke  relations  with  Greece.  On  December 
7  the  revolutionary  military  tribunal  at  Athens 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  Prince  Andrew, 
brother  of  Ex-King  Constantine,  on  the  charge 
that  it  was  by  his  order  that  40,000  Greek  troops 
were  sent  across  the  Great  Salt  Desert  to  their 
death  at  the  hands  of  Turks  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  also  deprived  of  rank  in  the  army.  Counter 
revolutions  broke  out  in  several  places.  On  De- 
cember 28,  General  Pangulos  was  made  general- 
issimo  of   the   Greek  army. 

1922-1923.  —  Conference  at  Lausanne.  See 
Near  East  coxferen'ce. 

See  also  Canals:  Principal  European  canals: 
Greece;  Flags:  Greece;  Masonic  sociEnEs: 
Greece. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Kill,  Sources  for  Greek  history 
between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars. — J. 
Beloch,  History  of  Greece. — A.  Holm.  Griechische 
Geschicltte  (tr.  by  F.  Clarke). — R.  Custance,  P^'or 
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at  sea. — L.  Sergeant,  Greece  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.— R.  Seton-VVatson,  Rise  of  nationality  in  the 
Balkans,  ch.  5,  12. — Q.  J.  Toynbee,  Greek  policy 
since  1S82. — R.  D.  Platykas,  La  Grece  pendant  la 
guerre  de  igi4-igi8. — R.  M.  Burrows,  New  Greece 
(Quarterly  Review,  Apr.,  iqi4). — J.  Duckett, 
Greeks,  Bidgars  and  English  opinion.- — D.  J.  Cas- 
savetti,  Hellas  and  the  Balkan  Wars. — A.  Tardieu, 
Truth  about  the  treaty. — E.  M.  House  and  C. 
Seymour,  What  really  happened  at  Paris. — B.  Ba- 
ruch.  Making  of  the  reparations  and  economic  sec- 
tions of  the  treaty. — C.  H.  Haskins  and  R.  H. 
Lord,  Some  problems  of  the  peace  conference. — 
G.  W.  Botsford,  Hellenic  history. — M.  E.  Volona- 
kis.  Island  of  roses  and  her  seven  sisters. — R. 
Boardman,  Venizelos. — G.  Murray,  Legacy  of 
Greece. — R.  W.  Livingstone,  Legacy  of  Greece. — 
P.  N,  Ure,  Origin  of  tyranny.— G.  F.  Abbott, 
Greece  and  the  Allies. — F.  Schevill,  History  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula. — G.  F.  Abbott,  Turkey,  Greece 
and  the  great  powers. — E.  Driault,  La  Renais- 
sance de  riiellenism  (Great  Britain  Foreign  Of- 
fice correspondence  with  Greek  government.  Mis- 
cellaneous, 1916,  no.  27). — M.  C.  Shallenberger, 
Greek  offensive  of  July,  ig2i  (Infantry  Journal, 
V.  19,  pp.  495-501), — J.  L.  Comstock,  History  of 
the  Greek  revolution  compiled  from  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Greek  government. 

GREECE,   Constitution   of    (Adopted   1910). 

Regarding   Religion 

Article  i.  The  prevailing  religion  in  Greece  is 
that  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ. 
Every  other  known  religion  is  tolerated  and  its 
worship  is  permitted  under  protection  of  the  laws, 
although  proselytising  and  every  other  interference 
against  the  prevailing  religion  is  forbidden. 
The  official  language  of  the  state  is  the  one  in 
which  the  form  of  government  and  the  Greek  laws 
were  originally  written.  Any  attempt  to  deform 
this  language  is  forbidden. 

Art.  2.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  recog- 
nizes as  its  head  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  is 
inseparably  united  in  dogma  with  the  Great  Church 
of  Constantinople  and  with  every  other  church 
of  Christ  of  the  same  faith,  keeping  as  they,  un- 
altered, the  Holy  Apostolic  and  Synodical  Canons 
and  the  sacred  traditions.  It  is,  however,  inde- 
pendent and  acts  independently  of  any  other  church 
in  her  sovereign  right,  and  is  governed  by  a  Holy 
Synod  of  archbishops.  The  officials  of  all  the 
recognized  religions  are  subject  to  the  same  super- 
vision by  the  state  as  the  officials  of  the  pre- 
vailing religion.  The  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  kept  unaltered ;  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to 
present  it  in  another  language  without  previous 
permission  from  the  Great  Church  of  Christ  pre- 
siding  in   Constantinople. 

Regarding  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Greeks 

Art.  3.  The  Greeks  are  equal  before  the  law 
and  they  contribute  to  the  public  expenses  in 
accordance  with  their  power.  Only  Greek  citizens 
are  acceptable  in  all  public  offices  except  in  spe- 
cial cases  provided  by  law.  Citizens  are  all  those 
who  have  acquired  or  may  acquire  the  qualifica- 
tions to  citizenship  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state.  To  Greek  citizens  titles  of  nobility  or  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  granted  and  a;-e  not  recognized. 

Art.  4.  Personal  liberty  is  inviolate.  No  per- 
son may  be  persecuted,  arrested,  imprisoned,  or 
otherwise  restrained  except  according  to  when  and 
as  the  law  prescribes. 

Art.  5.     With  the  exception  of  crime  caught  in 


the  very  act,  no  one  is  arrested  or  imprisoned 
without  a  .  .  .  warrant.  .  .  .  |Hc  must  be  ar- 
raigned immediately  or  within  twenty-four  hours 
at  latest.  The  magistrate  must  then  issue  order 
of  imprisonment,  or  release  the  prisoner  within 
three  days.] 

Art.  6.  [In  civil  crimes  a  prisoner  may  be  re- 
leased on  bail.  No  one  can  be  held  longer  than 
three    months   pending    his   trial. J 

Art.  7.  No  punishment  tan  be  imposed  without 
law  providing  for  it  previously. 

Art.  8.  No  one  can  against  his  will  be  deprived 
of  the   judge   in   whose   jurisdiction   he   belongs. 

Art.  9.  Every  citizen  and  gruu[)  of  citizens  have 
the  right,  keeping  tlie  laws  of  the  state,  to  appeal 
in  writing  to  the  authorities  which  are  obliged 
to  take  quick  action  and  to  answer  in  writing  to 
the  appellant  as  the  law  prescribes.  .  .  . 

Art.  10.  The  Greeks  have  the  right  to  meet  to- 
gether quietly  and  unarmed,  although  in  public 
meetings  the  pohce  may  be  present.  Meetings  in 
the  open  may  be  forbidden  whenever  public  se- 
curity is   endangered. 

.Art.  II.  The  Greeks  have  the  right  to  foreign 
associations  provided  they  keep  the  laws  of  the 
state;  which  laws,  however,  cannot  withdraw  this 
right  by  any  previous  permission  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  No  association  can  be  dissolved 
for  violation  of  law  except   by  court  decision. 

Art.  12.  The  home  of  each  citizen  is  inviolate. 
No  search  can  be  carried  out  in  any  house,  except 
as  authorized  by   law.  .  .  . 

Art.  13.  In  Greece,  no  man  can  be  sold  or 
bought ;  every  mercenary  and  slave  of  whatever 
race  or  religion  is  free  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot 
upon  Greek  soil. 

Art.  14.  Any  one  can  publish  by  speech,  by 
writing,  and  through  the  public  press,  his  opinions 
as  long  as  he  keeps  the  laws  of  the  state.  The 
press  is  free.  Censorship  and  every  other  pre- 
ventive measure  is  forbidden.  It  is  also  forbidden 
to  seize  newspapers  or  any  printed  articles  either 
before  or  after  publication.  It  is  permitted,  how- 
ever, by  exception,  to  seize  after  publication  such 
articles  as  are  openly  offensive  to  the  Christian 
religion  or  to  the  person  of  the  King  or  offensive 
to  the  morals  of  the  people.  But  in  that  case  the 
state  prosecutor  must,  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  of  the  seizure,  submit  the  case  to 
the  council  of  judges  and  ask  for  a  ruling,  other- 
wise, seizure  is  void.  The  publisher  of  the  offending 
article  may  protest  against  the  ruling  of  the  court, 
but  not  the  state  prosecutor.  It  is  permitted,  in 
such  a  way  as  the  law  might  provide,  to  forbid, 
upon  pain  of  confiscation  and  criminal  prosecution, 
tlie  publication  of  reports  and  communications  re- 
ferring to  military  movement  or  acts  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  In  the  event  of  confiscation, 
the  foregoing  orders  will  govern.  The  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  and  the  writer  of  a  published  libelous 
article  concerning  private  life,  besides  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  the  criminal  code,  are  civilly  and 
jointly  responsible  for  full  restitution  for  all  dam- 
age caused  and  for  indemnification  of  the  sufferer 
by  a  monetary  sum  to  be  fixed  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  and  which  sum  cannot 
be  less  than  200  drachmas.  Only  to  Greek  citizens 
is  it  permitted  to  publish   newspapers. 

Art.  15.  No  oath  may  be  imposed  without  law 
prescribing  it  and  defining  its  form. 

Art,  16.  Public  education  is  under  the  supreme 
supervision  of  the  state,  is  carried  on  at  its  ex- 
pense. Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for 
all  and  is  given  free  by  the  state.  It  is  permitted, 
however,  to  private  individuals  and  to  corporations 
to   establish   private    educational    institutions    op- 
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erated  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  state. 

Art.  17.  No  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty except  for  public  benefit  which  must  be  duly 
proved,  in  which  case  and  according  to  the  law, 
an  indemnity  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
thus  condemned.  This  indemnity  is  fixed  in  the 
legal  way.  .  .  .  [Here  follow  proceedings  regarding 
mines,  archaological  treasures,  streams  of  water, 
etc.] 

Art.  18.  The  torture  of  an  individual  and  com- 
plete confiscation  of  his  property  is  forbidden. 
Political  death  is  abolished.  The  death  penalty  for 
political  offenses,  except  for  the  instigators,  is  abol- 
ished. 

Art.  19.  No  special  permission  is  required  to 
bring  to  trial  any  governmental  and  municipal 
officials  for  wrong  acts  committed  during  their 
services,  excepting  acts  personally  ordered  by  the 
Ministers  themselves. 

Art.  20.  The  secrecy  of  letters  and  correspon- 
dence is  absolutely  inviolate. 

Regarding  the  Construction  of  the  State 

Art.  21.  Every  authority  of  the  state  springs 
from  the  Nation  and  operates  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution. 

Art.  22.  The  legislative  authority  is  exercised 
by  the  King  and  the  Boule. 

Art.  23.  The  right  to  propose  legislation  be- 
longs to  the  Boule  and  to  the  King,  who  acts 
through  the  Ministers. 

Art.  24.  No  proposition  regarding  the  increase 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  budget,  for  payment  of 
salaries,  or  for  pension,  or  for  individual  profit, 
may  originate  in  the  Boule. 

Art.  25.  A  bill  disapproved  by  either  of  the 
parties  of  the  legislative  authority  may  not  again 
be  introduced  in  the  same  session  of  Boule. 

Art.  26.  The  authentic  interpretation  of  the  laws 
belongs  to  the  legislative  authority. 

Art.  27.  The  executive  power  belongs  to  the 
King.  It  is  exercised  through  the  responsible  Min- 
isters appointed  by  him. 

Art.  28.  The  judicial  authority  is  exercised 
through  the  courts  and  court  decisions  are  carried 
out  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Regarding  the   King 

Art.  29.  The  person  of  the  King  is  without  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  is  inviolate,  his  Ministers  being  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts. 

Art.  30.  No  act  of  the  King  has  any  force  or 
can  be  carried  out,  unless  it  is  countersigned  by 
the  proper  Minister,  who  by  his  signature  becomes 
responsible.  In  case  of  change  of  the  entire  Min- 
istry, should  none  of  the  dismissed  ministers  agree 
to  countersign  the  order  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
former  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  new  Min- 
istry, then  such  decrees  are  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  new  Ministry  after  he  has  been  appointed 
by  the  King  and  taken  the  oath  of  office. 

Art.  31.  The  King  appoints  and  dismisses  his 
Ministers. 

Art.  32.  The  King  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
State.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  forces. 
He  declares  war.  He  contracts  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance,  and  of  commerce,  and  he  communicates 
these  to  the  Boule,  together  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  whenever  the  interest  and  safety  of 
the  nation  permit.  Commercial  treaties,  however, 
and  other  treaties  embodying  concessions  that  can- 
not be  granted  without  a  special  law  in  accordance 
with  the  present  Constitution,  or  that  bind  indi- 


vidually the  Greeks,  have  no  power  without  the 
consent  of  the  Boule. 

Art.  33.  No  cession  or  exchange  of  territory  can 
be  made  without  specific  law.  At  no  time  can  the 
secret  articles  of  any  treaty  reverse  the  open  ar- 
ticles. 

Art.  34.  The  King  confers  according  to  the  law 
the  military  and  naval  grades,  appoints  and  dis- 
misses also,  according  to  the  law,  the  public  offi- 
cials, with  some  exceptions  expressly  provided  by 
the  law;  but  he  cannot  appoint  any  official  in  a 
position  not  previously  established  by  law. 

Art.  35.  The  King  promulgates  the  necessary 
decrees  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  can 
never  restrain  the  operation  of  the  law  and  he 
cannot  exempt  anyone  from  its  fulfillment. 

Art.  30.  The  King  confirms  and  proclaims  all 
the  laws  voted  by  the  Boule.  Any  law  not  pro- 
claimed within  two  months  after  the  end  of  the 
session  of  Boule  is  invalid. 

Art.  37.  The  King  convokes  the  Boule  to  regu- 
lar session  once  a  year,  and  in  extra  session  when- 
ever he  deems  necessary.  He  proclaims  in  person 
or  by  proxy  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each 
session,  and  has  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Boule; 
but  the  decree  of  dissolution,  bearing  the  signature 
of  the  Ministry,  must  contain  also  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  new  election  within  forty-five  days  and 
the  convocation  of  the  new  Boule  within  three 
months. 

Art.  38.  The  King  has  the  right  to  obstruct  the 
labors  of  the  parliamentary  session  only  once,  by 
either  postponing  the  beginning  of  the  session,  or 
interrupting  its  continuance.  The  interruption  of 
the  parliamentary  labors  cannot  last  for  more  than 
thirty  days,  nor  be  resumed  during  the  same  ses- 
sion  without   consent  of  the   Boule. 

Art.  30.  The  King  has  the  right  to  grant  pardon, 
commute  and  reduce  the  sentences  imposed  by  the 
courts  with  the  exception  of  those  sentences  af- 
fecting Ministers;  he  can  also  grant  amnesty  for 
political  crimes  only,  provided  his  Ministers  as- 
sume the   responsibility. 

Art.  40.  The  King  has  the  right  to  confer  deco- 
rations as  prescribed  by  the  laws. 

Art.  4T.  The  King  has  the  right  to  issue  cur- 
rency in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Art.  42.  The  King's  compensation  is  fixed  by 
law,  while  the  annual  compensation  of  King 
George  I,  in  which  the  amount  voted  by  the  former 
lonion  Chamber  is  included,  is  fixed  at  1,125,000 
drachmas.  This  amount  may  be  increased  by  law 
after  ten  years. 

Art.  43.  King  George  after  the  signing  of  the 
present  Constitution  will  take  before  the  present  na- 
tional assembly  the  following  oath:  "I  swear,  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy,  Consubstantial  and  Indi- 
visible Trinity,  to  protect  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  to  observe  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  national  independence  and  the  integrity  of 
the   Greek  nation." 

Art.  44.  The  King  has  no  other  authority,  except 
that  specifically  granted  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  by  the  special  laws  in  accord  with  it. 


Regarding   Succession  and   Regency 

Art.  45.  The  Greek  Crown  and  its  constitu- 
tional rights  are  hereditary  and  revert  to  the  direct 
genuine  and  lawful  descendants  of  King  George  I, 
in   order   of   seniority,   the   males   being   preferred. 

Art.  46.  In  the  absence  of  successor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing,  the  King  appoints  him 
with  the  consent  of  the  Boule,  convoked  for  the 
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purpose,  through  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  in  open  ballot. 

Art.  47.  Every  successor  to  the  Greek  Throne 
is  required  to  confess  the  faith  of  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodo.x  Church  of  Christ. 

Art.  48.  At  no  time  can  the  Crown  of  Greece 
and  that  of  any  other  nation  be  united  on  the 
same  head. 

Art,  4Q.  The  King  becomes  of  age  when  he  has 
completed  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he  ascends 
the  Throne  he  takes  the  oath  prescribed  in  Ar- 
ticle 43,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ministers,  the  Holy 
Synod,  any  deputies  who  might  be  present  at  that 
time  in  the  capital  and  higher  officials.  Within 
two  months  the  King  convokes  the  Boule  and  re- 
peats the  oath  before  the  deputies. 

Art.  50.  In  the  event  of  the  King's  death  when 
his  successor  is  not  of  age,  or  is  absent,  and  there 
is  no  regent  already  appointed,  the  Boule,  even  if 
its  session  is  at  an  end,  or  it  is  dissolved,  convenes 
together  without  special  call,  at  latest  on  the  tenth 
day  after  the  death  of  the  King.  The  Constitu- 
tional Royal  authority  is  exercised  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  on  its  own  responsibility  until  the 
regent  shall  take  the  oath  or  until  the  successor 
to  the  Throne  shall  arrive.  A  special  law  shall 
regulate  the  details  of  the  regency. 

Art.  51.  If  on  the  death  of  the  King  his  suc- 
cessor is  not  of  age,  the  Boule,  even  if  its  session 
is  ended,  or  if  it  is  dissolved,  meets  to  appoint  a 
guardian.  A  guardian  is  only  chosen  if  such  has 
not  been  appointed  in  the  will  of  the  deceased 
King  or  when  the  mother  of  the  minor  successor 
does  not  remain  in  her  widowhood,  she  being 
the  rightful  guardian  for  her  son.  The  guardian 
of  the  minor  king  whether  appointed  by  the  will 
of  the  King  or  chosen  by  the  Boule,  is  required  to 
be  a  Greek  citizen  of  the  Eastern  church. 

Art.  52.  In  the  event  of  the  non-existence  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Boule  even  if  its  session  is 
ended,  or  if  it  is  dissolved,  elects  temporarily,  by 
open  vote,  a  regent  who  must  be  a  Greek  citizen 
of  the  Eastern  church,  and  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters exercises  under  its  own  responsibility  and  in 
the  name  of  the  nation  the  Royal  Constitutional 
prerogatives  up  to  the  day  when  the  regent  shall 
take  the  oath;  within  two  months  at  latest,  the 
citizens  elect  representatives  equal  in  number  to 
the  Boule,  who  convene  together  with  the  Boule 
and  elect  the  king  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
whole  and  by  open  ballot. 

Art.  S3.  If  the  King  on  account  of  illness  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  establish  a  regency,  he  con- 
vokes the  Boule,  and  promulgates  through  his 
Ministers  a  special  law.  If  the  King  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  reign,  the  Council  of  Ministers  con- 
vokes the  Boule.  If  the  Boule,  upon  convening, 
acknowledges  the  necessity  by  a  three-fourths  ma- 
jority, it  elects  a  regent,  and  if  need  be  a  guardian, 
by  open  ballot.  A  special  law  will  regulate  ro" . 
cerning  the  regency  in  event  of  the  King's  absence 
outside  the  country. 

Regarding  the  Boule 

Art.  54.  The  Boule  convenes  ipso  jure  each 
year  from  the  first  of  October  in  regular  session 
to  the  carrying  on  of  its  annual  labors  unless  the 
King  has  previously  convoked  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, in   accordance  with  Article  37. 

The  duration  of  each  regular  session  cannot  be 
shorter  than  three  months  exclusive  of  any  inter- 
mission provided  for  in  Article  38. 

Art.  55.  The  Boule  convenes  in  public  session 
in  the  parliamentary  house,  but  it  can  deliberate 
behind  closed   doors,  upon  request  of   ten  of  its 


members  and  provided  the  majority  of  the  chamber 
in  secret  session  has  approved  this  request  and 
subsequently  it  is  decided  whether  the  details  of 
such  a  discussion  may  be  repealed  in  open  meeting. 

Art.  56.  The  Boule  cannot  enter  discussion 
without  the  presence  of  at  least  one-third  of  its 
members  and  it  cannot  make  any  decision  without 
the  absolute  majority  of  the  members  present 
which,  however,  must  not  be  less  than  four-fifths 
of  the  minimum  number  of  the  quorum.  In  case 
of  an  even  vote  a  proposition  is  defeated. 

Art.  57.  No  bill  is  accepted  which  is  not  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon  by  the  Chamber  once  in 
principle,  once  by  article,  and  once  complete,  on 
three  different  days.  After  being  voted  upon  on 
principle  the  bill  is  referred  to  a  parliamentary 
committee  unless  it  has  been  previously  examined 
by  the  same  committee  or  by  the  council  of  state. 
Following  its  examination  by  the  committee  within 
the  given  time  limit,  the  bill  is  sent  back  to  the 
charnber  where  it  is  discussed  article  by  article 
in  different  sessions,  the  sessions  being  at  least  two 
days  apart.  In  exceptional  instances,  the  Boule  has 
the  right  to  declare  a  bill  urgent,  and  not  submit 
it  to  the  committee,  but  to  shorten  into  one  day 
the  period  of  the  discussions.  .  .  .  (The  rest  of  this 
article  covers  the  details  of  the  vote  of  different 
bills.] 

Art.  58.  [Regarding  the  right  of  petition  to 
those  not  members  of  the  Boule.]. 

Art.   59.      [Regarding   taxes.] 

Art.  60.  The  Boule  in  its  annual  session  votes 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  regarding  the  strength 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  regarding  the 
budget,  and  also  decides  on  the  accounting  for 
the  preceding  year.  All  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  state  must  be  written  in  the 
budget  and  in  the  accounting.  The  budget  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  chamber  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  session,  and  after  being  examined  by  spe- 
cial committee  is  voted  upon  by  chapters  and  ar- 
ticles on  four  different  days.  .  .  .  \Vithin  a  year 
at  latest  from  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  accounting  is  presented  to  the  Chamber,  is  ex- 
amined by  special  committee  and  voted  by  the 
Chamber. 

Art.  61.  No  salary,  pension,  fee  or  reward,  is 
listed  to  the  budget  of  the  state,  neither  is  it  paid 
without  a  special  law  defining  it. 

Art.  62.  No  deputy  is  prosecuted  or  otherwise 
examined  on  account  of  an  opinion  or  a  vote 
given  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  parliamentary 
duties. 

Art.  63.  During  the  session  of  the  Boule  no  dep- 
uty is  prosecuted,  arrested,  or  imprisoned  without 
permission  of  the  Boule,  although  such  a  permission 
is  not  required  in  a  crime  caught  in  the  very  act. 
A  deputy  can  only  be  arrested  four  weeks  before 
the  session  of  the  Chamber  and  three  days  after 
its  conclusion.  Should  the  deputy  be  imprisoned, 
he  is  released  four  weeks  before  the  Chamber  is 
convened  in  session. 

Art.  64.  The  deputies  take  the  following  oath 
in  the  public  session  of  the  Chamber:  "I  swear  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy,  Consubstantial  and  In- 
divisible Trinity  to  be  faithful  to  my  Country,  the 
Constitutional  King,  to  maintain  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to 
fulfill  conscientiously  my  duties."  Deputies  belong- 
ing to  another  religious  denomination,  instead  of 
taking  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Holy.  Consub- 
stantial and  Indivisible  Trinity,  do  so  according  to 
the  formula  of  their  own  religion.   .  .  . 

Art.  66.  The  Chamber  is  made  up  of  deputies 
legally  elected  by  the  citizens  having  the  right  to 
elect  by  direct  universal  and  secret  suffrage.    Elec- 
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tion  of  deputies  are  ordered  and  carried  out  simul- 
taneously  throughout  the  country. 

Art.  67.  The  deputies  represent  the  nation  and 
not  only  the  district  from  which  they  are  elected. 

Art.  b8.  The  number  of  deputies  of  each  electoral 
district  is  fixed  by  law  according  to  its  popula- 
tion. But  at  no  time  can  the  total  number  of 
deputies  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Art.  69.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four 
consecutive  years  beginning  from  the  day  of  the 
general  election.  As  soon  as  the  four  year  parlia- 
mentary period  is  ended,  the  new  general  elections 
are  ordered.  Within  forty-five  days  from  the  day 
of  election,  the  new  Boule  can  be  compelled  to 
meet  in  regular  session  only  if  the  former  Boule 
has  not  completed  its  duties  for  that  year  as 
prescribed  in  Article  60.  A  parliamentary  seat  va- 
cated during  the  last  year  of  the  parliamentary 
period  is  not  filled  as  long  as  the  number  of 
vacancies  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  the  membership. 

Art.  70.  In  order  to  be  elected  deputy  one  must 
be  a  Greek  citizen,  have  completed  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  and  have  legal  right  of  voting. 
A  deputy  deprived  of  these  qualifications  legally 
loses  his  parliamentary  office.  Should  there  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  is  decided  by 
the    Boule.  .  .  . 

Art.  72.  Deputies  accepting  any  office  or  posi- 
tion incompatible  with  their  duties  lose  their  par- 
liamentary office.  .  .  . 

Art.  73.  [The  examination  and  judging  of  par- 
liamentary elections  claimed  to  be  invalid] 

Art.  74.  The  Boule  elects  from  the  number  of 
the  deputies  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliamentary 
session  its  president,  its  vice  presidents  and  its 
clerks.  .  .  . 

Art.  76.  If  a  deputy  has  absented  himself  for 
more  than  five  meetings  without  permission  of 
the  Boule,  ...  he  is  fined  20  drachmas  for  each 
absence. 

Regarding  the  Ministers 

Art.  77.  None  of  the  Royal  family  can  be 
appointed  a  Minister. 

Art.  78.  The  Ministers  have  free  access  to  the 
sittings  of  the  Boule,  and  they  are  heard  when- 
ever they  request  the  floor.  They  vote  only  if 
they  are  members  of  the  Boule.  The  Boule  may 
request  the  presence  of  the  Ministers  in  the  sittings. 

Art.  79.  No  order  of  the  King,  written  or  ver- 
bal, mav  relieve  the  Ministers  of  their  responsi- 
bility. 

Art.  80.  The  Boule  has  the  right  to  impeach 
the  Ministers  before  a  specially  constituted  court 
in  accordance  with  the  law  defining  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility. This  special  court  is  presided  over 
by  the  president  of  the  -Areopagus  [supreme  court] 
and  is  made  up  of  twelve  judges,  drawn  by  lot  by 
the  president  of  the  Boule,  in  open  session  .  .  . 
[from  the  entire  number  of  the  higher  judiciary.] 

Art.  81.  The  King  may  pardon  a  Minister  thus 
condemned  provided  the  Chamber  concurs. 

Regarding  the  Council  of  State 

Arts.  82-86.  [This  section  of  the  constitution 
was  never  put  into  practice  and  the  provisions 
pertaining   thereto   are  about  to  be   modified.] 

Regarding  the  Judiciary 

Art.  87.     Justice  is  administered  by  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Art.  88.     [This  article  explains  how  the   Greek 


judiciary  are  appointed  and  what  is  the  time  limit 
of  their  service.  The  judges  of  the  Areopagus 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  all  higher  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  King  for  life.] 

Art.  89.  The  qualifications  of  the  judicial  offi- 
cials are  defined  by  law. 

Art.  90.  The  High  Council  Judiciary,  composed 
of  members  of  the  .'Areopagus,  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point, transfer  or  promote  according  to  law  those 
high  judicial  officials  who  have  attained  life  ap- 
pointment with  exception  of  the  chief  justice,  the 
second  chief  justice,  and  high  solicitor  of  the 
Areopagus. 

Art.  91.  [This  article  defines  the  details  of  ju- 
dicial  procedure.] 

.Art.  92.  The  sessions  of  the  courts  are  public,  ex- 
cept in  cases  when  such  publicity  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  morals  and  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety. But  in  that  case  the  court  should  issue 
their  decision  in  this  respect. 

Art.  93.  Every  court  decision  must  be  specifi- 
cally justified  and  proclaimed  in  a  public  session. 

Art.  94.     The  jury  system  is  maintained. 

Art.  95.  Civil  crimes  are  judged  by  juries,  and 
so  are  those  of  the  press,  provided  they  do  not 
affect  the  private   life   of  any  individual. 

Art.  96.  No  judge  may  accept  another  public 
ofiice  except  that  of  a  professor  of  the  University. 

Art.  97.  Military  and  naval  court-martial  and 
those  courts  dealing  with  piracy  and  barratry  are 
regulated  by  special  laws. 

Art.  98.  [This  article  refers  to  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Control, 
which  is  a  body  which  examines  the  public  accounts 
of   the  state.] 

General   Provisions 

Art.  99.  Without  a  special  law  no  foreign  army 
is  accepted  to  the  Greek  service,  nor  may  it  re- 
main in  the  country,  nor  may  it  pass  through  it. 

Art.  100.  Military  and  naval  officers  are  de- 
prived of  their  grades,  their  decorations  and  their 
pensions  only  with  due  process  of  law. 

Art.  loi.  [This  article  provides  for  arbitration 
in  the  case  of  conflicts  between  the  judiciary  and 
the   administrative  authority] 

.■Xrt.  102.  [This  article  provides  for  the  fitness 
of  public  officials  and  the  requirements  demanded 
of  them  before  and  after  they  are  appointed.] 

Arts.  103-104.  [These  articles  explain  how  the 
high  officials  of  the  state  can  be  brought  before 
special  courts  if  found  to  be  delinquent  in  their 
duties.] 

Art.  105.  The  election  of  municipal  authorities 
is  by   universal  suffrage. 

Art.  106.  Every  Greek  able  to  bear  arms  is 
obligated  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try in  accordance  with  the  laws.  .  .  . 

Art.  107.  [The  Constitution  may  be  revised  in 
its  non-fundamental  provisions,  ten  years  after  its 
adoption.] 

Art.  108.  All  laws  and  decrees  contrary  to  this 
Constitution  are  abolished. 

Art.  109.  The  present  Constitution  becomes  op- 
erative as  soon  as  signed  by  the  King,  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  must  publish  it  in  the  official 
gazette  within  twenty-four  hours  after  signature. 
Every  revision  of  the  non-fundamental  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  voted  upon  bv  the  Boule,  is 
published  in  the  official  gazette  within  ten  days 
after  being  voted  by  the  Boule,  and  is  made  opera- 
tive by  a  special  act  of  the  Boule. 

Art.  no.  The  observance  of  this  Constitution 
16  dedicated  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Greeks. 
—Translated  by  A.  T.  Polyzoides. 
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GREEK:  Origin  of  name.  See  Hellas. 
GREEK  ART,  Ancient.  See  Architecture: 
Classic:  Greek  Doric  and  Ionic  styles;  Art:  Re- 
lation of  art  and  history;  Costume:  Egyptian, 
etc.;  Educatto.v,  .Art:  Greece;  Music:  Ancient: 
B.C.  540-A.D.  4th  century;  Painting:  Greek; 
Sculpture:  Greek;  Temples:  Stage  of  culture 
represented,  etc.;  Theater;  Alphabet:  Theories  of 
origin;   also  Athens:    B.C.  461-431. 

GREEK  CHURCH.  See  Eastern  orthodox 
churches. 

GREEK  CULTURE.  See  /Egean  civiliza- 
tion; Europe:  Ancient:  Greek  civilization;  Hel- 
lenism; also  names  of  arts,  as  Architecture; 
Sculpture,  etc. 

Influence  on  civilization  of  Rome.  See  Eu- 
rope:  Ancient:    Roman  civilization:   Origins. 

Contrasted  with  modern  scientific  spirit.  See 
Europe:  Modern:  Revolutionarv  period 

GREEK  EDUCATION.  See  Education:  An- 
cient: EC.  rth-.A.  D.  3rd  centuries. 

GREEK  EMPIRE:  Byzantine,  700-1204.  See 
Byzantine  empire. 

Of  Constantinople,  1261-14S3.    See  Constanti- 
nople: 1261-1453;  Catalan  Grand  Company. 
Of  Nicsea.    See  Nicea:   1204-1261. 
Of  Trebizond.     See  Trebizond:   1204-1261 
GREEK     ETHICS,     Ancient.      See    Ethics: 
Greece,  .Ancient. 

GREEK  FIRE. — "The  important  secret  of 
compounding  and  directing  this  artificial  flame 
was  imparted  [in  the  later  part  of  the  seventh 
century  to  the  Greeks,  or  Byzantines,  at  Constan- 
tinople] by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  in 
Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of  the  caliph 
to  that  of  the  emperor.  The  skill  of  a  chemist 
and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succour  of 
fleets  and  armies;  and  this  discovery  or  improve- 
ment of  the  military  art  was  fortunately  reserved 
for  the  distressful  period  when  the  degenerate 
Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
vigour  of  the  Saracens.  The  historian  who  pre- 
sumes to  analyze  this  extraordinary  composition 
should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his 
Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  mar\-ellous,  so 
careless,  and,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the 
truth.  From  their  obscure,  and  perhaps  falla- 
cious hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  the  Greek  fire  was  the  naphtha,  or 
liquid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflamma- 
ble oil,  which  springs  from  the  earth.  .  .  .  The 
naphtha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  meth- 
ods or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  evergreen 
firs.  From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick 
smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  flame;  .  .  .  instead  of  being  ex- 
tinguished it  was  nourished  and  quickened  by 
the  element  of  water;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar 
were  the  only  remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury 
of  this  powerful  agent.  ...  It  was  either  poured 
from  the  ramparts  [of  a  besieged  town]  in  large 
boilers,  or  launched  in  red-bot  balls  of  stone  and 
iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  im- 
bibed the  inflammable  oil;  sometimes  it  was  de- 
posited in  fire-ships  .  .  .  and  was  most  commonly 
blown  through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were 
planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully 
shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that 
seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consum- 
ing fire.  This  important  art  was  preserved  at 
Constantinople,  as  the  palladium  of  the  state.  .  .  . 
The  secret  was  confined,  above  400  years,  to  the 
Romans  of  the  East.  ...  It  was  at  length  either 


discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans;  and,  in 
the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted 
an  mvention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on 
the  heads  of  the  Christians.  .  .  .  The  use  of  the 
Greek,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  the  Saracen 
fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century."— E  Gibbon,  History  of  lite  de- 
cline aiid  fall  of  the  Roman  empire    ch    52 

GREEK  GENIUS  AND  INFLUENCE.  See 
Hellenism;   Europe:   Ancient:    Greek   civilization 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology:  8;  9;' 
Education:  Modern:  I5th-i6th  centuries:  Italy 
the  center,  etc. 

GREEK  LIBRARIES,  Ancient.  Sec  Li- 
braries:  Ancient:   Greece 

GREEK     LITERATURE:      Its     sequence.— 
"Classical  Greek  Literature  begins  with  Homer,  and 
ends  practically,  if   not   precisely,   with   the   death 
of   Demosthenes.     During   this  period   Greece   was 
free.     With   the  loss   of   liberty,   literature   under- 
went a  change.     Greece  ceased  to  produce  men  of 
genius,  and  this  constitutes  one  difference  between 
the   classical   and    later   periods.     A   second   great 
difference    is    that    whereas    the    literature    of    the 
classical  period   was  written  not  only   by   Greeks, 
but  for  Greeks,  later  literature  was  cosmopolitan; 
and   to   this  change   in   the   literature   corresponds 
the  change  in  the  language,  which  from  pure  Greek 
became  Hellenistic   Greek.     The  earliest  period  of 
Greek    literature    is,    then,    classical    because    it    is 
the   work   of  genius,  and  is   due   solely   to   Greek 
genius.     It  reflects  Greek  life  and  expresses  Greek 
thoughts  alone  and,  like  the  language  in  which  it 
is    clad,    contains    no    foreign    elements.  .  .  .  The 
various  kinds  of  literature,  poetry  and  prose,  epic, 
lyric,    and    the    drama,    history,    philosophy    and 
oratory,  not  only  remained  true,  each  to  its  own 
type,  but  on  the  whole  they  developed  in  orderly 
succession.     This  was  because  they  were  the  work 
of    different    members    of    the    Greek   race,    whose 
latent  literary   tendencies  required  different   politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  to  draw  them  out.    They 
were  evoked  one  after  the  other  by  political  and 
social  changes,  and  so  the  stages   in  the  develop- 
ment  of   literature  correspond   with   those   of   the 
nation's   life.      The    giowth    of    Epic    poetry,    the 
earliest  form  of  the  literature  which  has  been  be- 
queathed remains  to  us,  was  favoured  by  a  stage  of 
civiUzation  in  which  patriarchal  monarchy  formed 
the  political  machinery,  and   family   life   furnished 
the  society  and  the  literary  public.    Lyric,  the  next 
branch    of    literature,    founci    favouring    conditions 
in  the  aristocracies  which  succeeded  to  monarchy, 
and  in  which  the  social  communion  of  the  privi- 
leged class  took  the  place  of  family  life,  and  pro- 
vided  a   new   public    for   literature.     The    Drama 
was  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons,  and  was  a  response  to  the  demands 
of  democracy.     From   this  time  on,  literature  no 
longer   found   its  home  in   the   halls   of  chieftains, 
or  its  audience  in  the  social  meetings  of  the  few; 
but   when  the  state  came  to  consist  of  the  whole 
of   the  citizens,  literature  became   united   with  the 
life   of   the  state  as  a   whole,   and   thenceforward 
was  but   one   of  the  ways  in  which  that   life  ex- 
pressed itself.     Literary  men  were  not  a  class  dis- 
tinguished by  their  profession  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  nor  was  literature  a  thing  apart  from 
the   practical   matters  of   life.     The   Orators   were 
active  politicians  or  men  of  law ;  and  their  speeches 
were    not    literary    displays,    but    had    a    practical 
object,   to  turn   the   vote  of   the  As.sembly,  or  to 
gain  a  verdict.     History  was  the  record  of  a  con- 
temporary war,  or  of  a  war  which  had  occurred 
in   the   previous   generation.     Philosophy   was  but 
a   picture  in   words  of   the  conversations  between 
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cultivated  Greeks  on  the  great  problems  of   life." 
— F.   B.  Jevons,   History   of  Greek   lilerature,   pp. 

1-2. 

Period  of  the  epic. — Pre-Homeric  bards. — 
Homeric  poems. — Hesiod  and  later  poets. — 
"There  are  no  remains  of  a  Greek  literature  be- 
fore Homer.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  classical 
period  possessed  nothing  earlier  than  the  Iliad. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  however,  that  poems 
so  perfect  as  works  of  art  could  have  come  into 
being  without  forerunners.  There  must  have  been 
bards  before  Homer.  .  .  .  Greek  legend  recognizes 
this  necessity,  for  it  records  the  names  of  certain 
mythical  bardi,  such  as  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and 
Olympus,  servants  of  the  Muses,  who,  in  the  re- 
mote past — an  indefinite  time  before  Homer — sang 
in  honor  of  the  gods.  ...  So,  long  before  Homer, 
in  the  childhood  of  the  Greek  race,  there  were 
doubtless  poets  who  voiced  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people  and  contributed  their  share  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic  art  which  the  authors 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  inherited  in  its  perfected 
form." — E.  Capps,  From  Homer  to  Theocritus,  pp. 
15-16. — "It  has  long  been  clear  to  students  of 
early  Greece  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
not  primitive  poems.  Not  only  their  art  and 
construction,  but  their  whole  outlook  on  the  world 
and  the  gods  is  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
most  primitive  Greeks  known  to  us.  Both  poems, 
indeed,  contain  a  great  deal  of  extremely  ancient 
matter:  but  both,  as  they  stand,  are  the  products 
of  a  long  process  of  development." — G.  Murray, 
Rise  of  the  Greek  epic,  pp.  115-116. — "Long  before 
history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  came  to 
be  written,  the  early  Greeks  possessed  a  literature 
which  was  equivalent  to  history  for  them  and  was 
accepted  with  unreserved  credence — their  epic 
poems.  The  Homeric  lays  not  only  entertained  the 
imagination,  but  also  satisfied  what  we  may  call 
the  historical  interest,  of  the  audiences  who  heard 
them  recited.  This  interest  in  history  was  prac- 
tical, not  antiquarian;  the  story  of  the  past  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  their  pride,  while  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  their  religious  piety  towards  their  an- 
cestors. Every  self-respecting  city  sought  to  con- 
nect itself,  through  its  ancient  clans,  with  the 
Homeric  heroes,  and  this  constituted  the  highest 
title  to  prestige  in  the  Greek  world.  The  poems 
which  could  confer  such  a  title  were  looked  up 
to  as  authoritative  historical  documents.  In  dis- 
putes about  territory  the  Iliad  was  appealed  to  as 
a  valid  witness.  The  engrmous  authority  of 
Homer,  the  deep  hold  which  the  Trojan  epics  had 
won  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Greeks,  may 
partly  explain  the  puzzle,  why  it  was  so  long 
before  it  occurred  to  them  to  record  recent  or 
contemporary  events.  .  .  .  The  epics  relating  to  the 
Trojan  war.  which  existed,  let  us  say,  about  800 
B.C.  in  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  would  raise  in  an 
inquiring  mind  many  questions  as  to  the  course 
of  the  war,  its  final  conclusion,  the  fortunes  of 
many  heroes  who  took  part  in  it, — questions  to 
which  Homer  gave  no  answer.  To  quench  the 
thirst  for  such  information  was  the  office  of  later 
poets,  who  related  events  which  the  older  bards 
did  not  know  or  assumed  as  known.  They  had  to 
fill  up  interstices  and  to  explain  inconsistencies,  and 
this  process  necessarily  entailed  a  definite  con- 
sideration of  chronological  sequence,  an  element 
which  the  original  creators  of  myth  do  not  take 
into  serious  account.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  these  later  poets  of  the  Homeric  school  drew 
upon  local  legends,  how  far  upon  their  own  inven- 
tion, but  in  their  hands  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan 
expedition  and  its  heroes  were  wrought  into  a 
corpus  of  Trojan  epics,  chronologically  connected, 


in  which  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  had  their 
places.  The  new  instinct  for  systematizing  tradi- 
tion gave  rise  at  the  same  time  to  the  school  of 
genealogical  poets,  of  which  Hesiod  was  the  most 
distinguished  and  perhaps  the  first.  Their  aim 
was  to  work  into  a  consistent  system  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  gods  and  heroes,  deriving  them 
from  the  primeval  beings  who  generated  the  world, 
and  tracing  thereby  to  the  origin  of  things  the 
pedigrees  of  the  royal  families  wl.-  h  ruled  in  the 
states  of  Hellas.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  then,  their  epic  poetry  satis- 
fied the  historical  interest  Of  :^e  Greeks.  For  us 
it  is  mythical,  for  them  it  was  historical.  And 
further,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  epic 
period,  it  was  becoming  quasi-historical  in  form. 
The  body  of  traditions  was  being  submitted  to 
crude  and  rudimentary  processes  of  what  we  may 
call  historical  inquiry.  The  later  poets  of  the 
Homeric  school,  and  the  poets  of  the  Hesiodic 
school,  worked  in  obedience  to  the  need  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement  and  chronological  order. 
There  was  no  absolute  chronology,  no  dates;  but 
time-sequence  determined  the  completion  of  the 
Trojan  cycle,  and  the  relation  of  the  Trojan  to 
other  cycles  (such  as  the  Theban),  and,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  controlled  the 
genealogical  poems.  Scattered  and  contradictory 
traditions  were  harmonized  more  or  less  into  a 
superficially  consistent  picture  of  the  past  by  the 
activity  of  these  poets.  Their  work  must  have 
counted  for  a  great  deal  in  both  satisfying  and 
stimulating  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Greeks." 
— J.  B.  Bury,  Ancient  Greek  historians,  pp.  2,  4-5, 
7-8. — See  also  Homer  and  the  Homeric  poems; 
History:    13;   16. 

Development  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry. — 
"The  lonians,  who  had  created  epos  in  its  high- 
est form,  were  also  the  leaders  in  developing  the 
species  of  poetry  which  arose  next  after  it.  .  .  . 
Epic  poetry  moved  in  an  ideal  region  of  heroic 
life.  Elegiac  poetry  was  an  utterance  of  the  new 
age  which  was  beginning  for  Hellas,  and  especially 
for  Ionia,  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries, — 
an  age  of  gradual  transition  from  monarchy  to 
democracy,  an  age  of  enterprise  and  discovery, 
of  colonization  and  commerce,  when  fresh  interests 
and  widening  experience  stimulated  individual 
thought  and  feeling.  Greek  elegiac  poetry  was 
universal  in  its  range  of  theme;  it  could  give  utter- 
ance to  patriotic  exhortation,  to  tender  sentiment, 
to  social  gaiety,  to  the  thoughts  of  the  statesman 
or  the  philosopher,  and  to  mourning  for  the  dead. 
.  .  .  Iambic  poetry,  like  Elegiac,  was  an  Ionian 
creation,  and  first  comes  into  view  at  the  same 
period,  viz.,  circa  700-650  B.C.  .  .  .  Elegiac  and 
Iambic  poetry  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  sense, 
companion  forms,  alike  characteristic  of  the  period 
which  followed  that  of  the  great  epos.  Both  alike 
were  fitted  for  the  utterance  of  individual  thought 
and  feeling  on  any  subject;  and  neither  demanded, 
of  necessity,  any  high  poetical  gift.  .  .  .  The 
iambic  measure  (the  nearest  as  the  Greeks  thought, 
to  the  cadence  of  every-day  speech),  being  more 
colloquial,  is  more  suitable  when  the  utterance  is 
more  personal,  as  in  satire,  or  in  controversy. 
Solon  writes  of  his  reforms  both  in  elegiacs  and 
in  iambics:  but  the  iambic  form  is  that  which 
he  prefers  for  keen  self-defence  in  detail.  Satire 
was  more  especially  the  purpose  to  which  iambic 
verse  was  applied  by  its  earlier  masters,  as  Ar- 
chilochus  (r.  650  B.C.),  Semonides  of  Amorgos 
(f.  640),  and  Hipponax  of  Ephesus  (c.  540),  the 
inventor  of  the  'scazon.'  This  side  of  the  iambic 
tradition  was  continued  in  .^ttic  Comedy." — L. 
Whibley,  Companion  to  Greek  studies,  pp.  130-131. 
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Rise  and  decline  of  lyric  poetry. — "In  the  field 
of  poetry,  first  one  division  of  the  Greek  race, 
and  then  another,  comes  to  the  front.  The  lonians, 
after  maturing  the  epic  form,  develop  the  elegiac 
and  the  iambic;  then  Aeolians  share  with  Dorians 
the  glory  of  creating  lyric  poetry;  and  as  the  last 
named  reaches  the  summit  of  its  excellence,  the 
Athenians  are  perfecting  the  drama.  The  Period 
during  which  Greek  lyric  poetry  flourished  is 
roughly  measured  by  the  two  centuries  from  650 
to  450  B.C.  No  loss  which  the  modern  world 
has  suffered  in  respect  to  ancient  literature  has 
been  more  often  deplored  than  that  of  the  Greek 
song  to  which  those  centuries  gave  birth.  Of  all 
the  manifold  forms  which  the  Greek  lyric  assumed, 
there  is  only  one  which  is  known  to  us  with  any 
completeness,  namely,  the  ode  of  victory,  as  treated 
by  Pindar.  The  other  forms  are  represented  only 
by  small  fragments.  .  .  .  Nine  lyric  poets,  includ- 
ing Pindar,  were  recognized  by  the  Alexandrian 
critics  as  standing  in  the  first  rank.  With  the 
exception  of  Pindar  himself  there  is  not  one  of 
these  whose  work  can  now  be  adequately  esti- 
mated. .  .  .  Greek  lyric  poetry  had  two  main 
branches,  the  Aeolian  and  the  Dorian.  The  Aeolian 
lyric  was  meant  to  be  sung  by  a  single  voice, — it 
was  'monodic';  and  it  was  essentially  the  utterance 
of  the  singer's  own  feelings.  The  Dorian  lyric 
was  choral,  and  dealt  largely  though  not  exclu- 
sively, with  themes  of  public  interest,  especially 
with  those  suggested  by  public  worship.  .  .  . 
After  the  days  of  Simonides  and  Pindar,  it  [Greek 
lyric  poetry]  languished,  and  soon  perished.  Why 
was  this  so?  As  to  the  Aeolian  lyric  poetry,  that 
had  been  virtually  extinct  from  3  still  earlier  time. 
It  could  flourish  only  where  the  conditions  amidst 
which  Sappho  and  .Alcaeus  hved  were  at  least  par- 
tially continued,  and  where  the  Aeolian  fire  burned 
in  spirits  like  theirs.  Sweetness  and  light,  even 
when  Athenian,  were  not  enough  to  nourish  Aeolian 
song.  .  .  .  One  cause  may  be  recognized  in  the 
diminished  number  of  forms  for  choral  lyrics  which 
Athenian  life  afforded.  In  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  the  period  at  which  the  intellectual  culture 
of  Sparta  reached  its  highest  level,  the  lyrists  whom 
Sparta  attracted  and  honored  found  one  of  their 
best  opportunities  in  those  choral  dances  of  Spar- 
tan maidens  for  which  parthenia  like  those  of 
Alcman  were  composed.  But  the  Attic  maiden  was 
brought  up  in  a  comparatively  strict  seclusion; 
the  Dorian  parthenia  w'ere  wholly  opposed  to 
Attic  feeling  and  usage.  With  regard  to  other 
species  of  the  choral  lyric,  most  of  them  were 
eclipsed  at  Athens  by  the  popularity  of  one,  the 
choral  hymn  to  Dionysus,  known  as  the  dithyramb. 
And  the  dithyramb  in  its  turn  lost  much  of  its 
hold  upon  public  favor  when  a  more  brilliant 
and  enthralled  form  of  the  Dionysus  cult  had  been 
matured  in  the  drama.  Meanwhile,  the  ode  of 
victory,  so  popular  in  the  age  of  Simonides  and 
Pindar,  gradually  died  out  in  the  Intter  part  uf 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  as  the  divisions  and  trou- 
bles of  Hellas  began  to  react  upon  the  national 
festivals.  .And  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  dithyramb  made  a  last  effort  to 
compete  with  drama  at  .Athens,  that  effort  only 
hastened  the  extinction  of  lyric  poetry.  .  .  .  Attic 
comedy,  with  its  ridicule  of  these  things,  well  in- 
terprets the  moribund  phase  of  lyric  poetry." — R. 
C.  Jebb,  Growth  and  influence  of  classical  Creek 
poetrv,  pp.  log-iio.  123-124. 

Origin  and  development  of  drama.  See 
Dr.ama:  Origin;  Greek  comedy;  Athens:  B.C. 
461-4^1:   Development  of  Greek  drama;   B.C.  421. 

Late  development  of  prose.— History.— "It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature 


that  literary  prose  was  not  developed  until  after 
the  great  branches  of  poetry  which  we  have  con- 
sidered had  reached  maturity.  While  the  drama, 
the  most  perfect  and  highly  finished  form  of  poetry, 
was  being  perfected  in  Attica,  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  were  but  just  turning  their  attention  to 
narrative  in  prose.  The  first  work  of  real  litera- 
ture in  prose,  the  history  of  Herodotus,  was  not 
published  until  after  Sophocles  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  powers.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  lies  not  in  the  ab.sence  of  adequate 
materials  for  writing,  nor  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  reading  public,  properly  so-called,  until 
the  age  of  Pericles.  .  .  .  The  late  rise  of  prose  was 
due  rather  to  the  perfection  which  narrative  verse 
had  early  attained,  and  to  the  dominating  influ- 
ence which  composition  in  verse,  such  as  the  nar- 
ratives of  Homer  and  the  practical  philosophy 
of  Hesiod  and  the  elegiac  poets,  had  acquired 
among  cultivated  Greeks.  Before  the  sixth  cen- 
tury it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  who  desired  to 
address  the  public  to  use  any  other  form  of  expres- 
sion than  verse.  Naturally  prose  was  employed 
for  certain  purposes  long  before  it  was  used  in 
literature.  Codes  of  law,  treaties,  the  annals  of 
cities  and  sanctuaries,  lists  of  officials  and  victors 
at  the  games,  were  certainly  written  down  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century.  .  .  .  But  the  impulse 
to  extended  composition  in  prose  was  first  felt  by 
the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  first  by  writers  on  speculative 
theology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little  later 
by  writers  on  travel  and  geography."— E.  Capps, 
From  Homer  to  Theocritus,  pp.  301-302. — "The 
historical  study  of  their  past  by  the  Greeks  arose 
out  of  the  epic  tradition  and  was  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  later  epic  poets.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poets  maintained 
its  control  to  the  end.  What  we  would  designate 
as  the  post-mythical  or  historical  period  over- 
lapped by  means  of  genealogies  with  the  mythical 
period ;  the  existing  families  of  Greece  were  con- 
nected in  line  of  blood  with  the  heroes  and  thereby 
with  the  gods.  The  genealogical  principle,  lying 
at  the  base  of  their  historical  reconstruction,  hin- 
dered the  Greeks  from  drawing  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  the  mythical  and  the  historical  age. 
The  historians  who  approached  the  subject  never 
got  beyond  criticism  of  details  and  rationalistic 
interpretation  of  miracles.  But  at  the  very  time 
when  the  study  of  mythological  tradition  began 
to  assume  a  more  critical  character,  the  interest 
of  the  Greeks  expanded  to  the  'modern'  history  and 
institutions  of  non-Greek  states,  and  here  they  were 
in  a  region  not  mythical,  but  historical.  This  in- 
tellectual movement  originated  in  Ionia ;  its  main 
cause  was  the  Persian  conquest,  and  the  resulting 
contact  of  Ionian  thinkers  with  oriental  history 
...  It  was  from  the  'modern'  history  of  the 
East  that  the  Greeks  went  on  to  study  the  'modern' 
history  of  the  Hellas.  And  the  struggle  with 
Persia  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  fifth  century 
impelled  them  to  begin  to  write  histories  of  their 
own  time.  Further  their  contact  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  non-Greek  lands  within  the  Persian  enipire 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  a  new  kind  of  criticism 
of  their  own  mythical  traditions." — J.  B.  Bury, 
Ancient  Greek  liistorians.  pp.  33-35- — See  also 
History:    16. 

Oratory  as  literature. — "Oratory  as  a  branch 
of  literature  resting  upon  formal  rules  of  rhetoric 
is  a  creation  of  this  period.  ...  In  the  fourth 
century  the  trained  professional  orator  comes  for- 
ward on  the  Pnyx  as  a  public  statesman,  is  elected 
general,  and  gives  orders  to  the  professional  sol- 
diers who  now  command  armies  and  fleets.     The 
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profession  of  the  pleader  had  grown  inevitably 
out  of  the  legal  system  in  vogue  at  Athens.  Where 
suits  were  decided  by  juries  numbering  hundreds, 
a  rather  violent  style  of  pleading  had  naturally 
arisen.  Although  it  was  necessary  by  law  for 
the  litigants  to  conduct  their  own  case,  it  became 
customary  for  them  to  apply  to  speech-writers  like 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Demosthenes  for  a  speech  to 
be  learnt  and  recited  as  dramatically  as  possible. 
We  should  expect  such  performances  to  be  highly 
emotional  and  to  consist  largely  of  orato.ical  clap- 
trap. That,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  severely  logical,  that  purple  passages 
are  carefully  eschewed  and  references  to  national 
feeling  kept  within  limits  is  the  clearest  possible 
proof  of  the  high  intellectual  standard  of  the 
average  Athenian  citizen  who  sat  upon  the  jury. 
It  is  true  that  defendants  did  dress  in  mourning 
and  produce  wives  and  families  in  rags  and  tears 
to  move  the  sympathies  of  their  judges,  but  their 
arguments  must  be  sensible  and  must  include 
copious  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  From 
the  so-called  'Private  Orations'  of  Demosthenes  we 
obtain  rare  glimpses  of  social  life  at  Athens  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  banker  Phormio  who  rises  to 
affluence  from  slavery,  who  is  liberated  and  marries 
his  master's  daughter,  the  elegant  hooliganism  of 
rich  young  men  who  quarrel  in  camp  and  assault 
one  another  in  the  Athenian  market-place,  the 
extraordinary  luxury  of  Meidias,  who  rode  on  a 
silver-plated  saddle,  or  the  quarrels  of  neighbours 
in  the  country  about  watercourses  and  rights  of 
way.  .  .  .  The  public  orations  of  Demosthenes  as 
the  opponent  of  the  Macedonian  conquerors  [made 
him]  .  ,  .  unquestionably  for  European  literature 
the  father  of  oratory.  Cicero  learnt  his  art  from 
Demosthenes,  and  Burke  from  Cicero.  Cleverness 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Demosthenes;  his 
style  is  restrained  and  logical." — J.  C.  Stobart, 
Glory  that  was  Greece,  pp.  228-230. 

Development  of  philosophical  literature. — 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle. — Alexandrine 
period. — "As  Greece  more  and  more  enters  into 
her  inheritance  of  the  world,  she  realizes  more 
and  more  the  mystery  of  it  all;  and  the  great 
questions  rise  of  Whence,  and  Whither,  of  the  One 
and  the  Many,  of  God  and  man,  of  being  and 
becoming." — T.  R.  Glover,  From  Pericles  to  Philip, 
p.  41. — The  early  philosophers,  such  as  Thalis, 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  a  history  of  literature,  since  their  writings 
are  not  contributions  to  it.  Their  primary  interest 
was  to  find  the  element  from  which  all  things  are 
derived.  The  first  of  the  great  philosophers  who 
find  a  place  in  literature  is  Socrates,  not  for  his 
writings,  for  we  have  none  left  to  us,  but  as  the 
inspiration  of  the  philosophers  who  followed  him. 
"Socrates,  as  we  know,  had  taught  by  means  of 
dialogue,  and  all  his  disciples  developed  their 
own  or  their  master's  teaching  in  the  same  form. 
.  .  .  Dialogue  became  the  dominant  form  of  liter- 
ary art,  and  fully  met  the  intellectual  requirements 
of  the  Greeks  and  particularly  of  the  Athenians, 
who  liked  every  form  of  competition  and  were 
always  delighted  to  look  on  and  listen  when  any 
discussion  was  going  forward.  The  Socratic  dia- 
logue, by  the  way,  hastened  the  decline  of  tragedy, 
a  point  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hither- 
to noticed.  For  in  tragedv.  especially  since  the 
time  of  Euripides,  it  had  become  more  and  more 
essential  that  the  dramatis  personw  should  con- 
verse in  a  witty  and  instructive  manner.  The  story 
was  of  minor  importance,  for  after  all  not  much 
novelty  could  be  presented  in  it,  as  the  same 
legends  were  treated  over  and  over  again.  The 
interest   consequently   centred   more   and   more   in 


discussion.  These  could  now  be  had  at  first  hand 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  every  one  who 
could  not  be  present  in  person  at  the  conversations 
of  the  philosophers  was  able  at  all  events  to  en- 
joy their  reproduction  in  the  written  dialogues. 
The  interest  which  attached  to  dialogue  is  shown, 
for  instance,  in  the  introduction  to  Plato's '5ym- 
posium.  In  this  way  educated  people  lost  their 
interest  in  tragedy,  which  had  quite  exhausted  its 
role  of  instructor,  and  the  composition  of  trag- 
edies almost  came  to  an  end." — \.  Holm,  History 
of  Greece,  v.  3,  pp.  160-161. — See  also  Socrates. — 
"We  must  not  forget  that  although  poetry  as 
such  had  ceased  to  enjoy  much  popularity,  the 
need  for  it  never  ceases  to  assert  itself.  And  in 
the  period  under  discussion  this  want  was  satis- 
fied by  the  rhetoricians  in  point  of  form  only, 
and  not  as  regards  subject-matter.  Then  came 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  is  often  simply  poetry 
in  the  garb  of  prose.  That  it  was  sometimes  so 
regarded  in  antiquity  is  shown  by  another  circum- 
stance. In  the  old  days  tragedies  had  been 
grouped  into  tetralogies.  The  philosophical  dis- 
cussions of  the  time  replaced  the  drama  for  the 
more  cultivated  classes  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  Plato's  dialogues  were  arranged  in  tetralogies, 
without  much  success  it  is  true,  for  the  resem- 
blance between  tragedy  and  philosophical  dialogue 
is  after  all  not  so  patent  that  the  accidental  form 
assumed  by  the  one  is  bound  to  reappear  in  the 
other.  It  was  mainly  through  Plato  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  became  a  favourite  occupa- 
tion of  the  Athenians  and  of  foreigners  staying  in 
Athens.  .  .  .  Thus  Athens  by  her  great  thinkers 
occupied  a  higher  position  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Greece  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
than  she  had  done  in  the  fifth.  A  democracy,  and 
a  high  type  of  one,  she  became  through  Isocrates 
and  Plato  the  great  school  of  aristocratic  cul- 
ture. .  .  .  The  aristocratic  tendency  in  literature 
was  dominant  in  Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
she  was  in  her  prime  and  at  the  zenith  of  her 
material  and  intellectual  power  in  the  age  which 
produced  the  history  of  Thucydides,  the  poetry  of 
Aristophanes,  and  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  but  in 
those  days  Athens  was  not  visited  by  so  many 
foreigners  as  in  the  fourth  century.  For  at  the 
moment  when  she  reached  the  climax  of  her  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  greatness,  the  Peloponnesian 
War  broke  out,  which  kept  half  the  Greek  world 
away  from  Athens  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
It  was  only  after  its  close  that  the  whole  of 
Greece  could  thoroughly  enjoy  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  offered  by  .■\thens.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury .Athens  was  a  centre  which  diffused  through- 
out the  world  a  wealth  of  ideas  unmatched  by 
any  single  city  at  any  other  period  of  history. 
Aristotle  was  one  of  the  most  acute  and  prolific 
of  writers,  and  the  importance  of  his  writings  is 
immense.  He  traversed  the  whole  field  of  the 
human  knowledge  of  that  day  and  advanced  the 
cause  of  every  science.  .  .  .  His  own  publications 
were  marked  by  perfection  of  form ;  they  were 
philosophical  dialogues,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day." — A.  Holm,  History  of  Greece,  v.  3,  pp.  166- 
168,  428-420. — "Aristotle's  life  fell  at  the  end  of 
the  old  Hellenic  world  of  freedom  and  artistic 
creativeness  and  entered  into  the  new,  cosmopol- 
itan, Hellenistic  world  which  was  ushered  in  by  J 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  He  belonged  to  the  I 
one  but  was  no  small  factor  in  shaping  the  other.  ' 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Greece  and 
for  humanity  that  an  Aristotle  was  at  hand  pre- 
cisely when  the  transformation  of  Greece  was  tak- 
ing place,  to  bring  together  and  to  summarize  the 
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results  of  the  creative  period  and  to  hand  down 
the  essence  of  its  experiences  and  achievements  to 
the  new  and  complex  civilization  that  was  to  fol- 
low. .  .  .  With  the  death  of  political  liberty  in 
Greece,  the  creative  spirit  and  the  genius  which 
goes  with  it,  slowly  but  surely  passed  away.  There 
were  still  writers  innumerable.  The  art  of  elegant 
composition  in  prose  and  verse  survived,  but  the 
spirit  was  fettered.  The  conditions  which  had 
produced  Homer,  Sappho,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes  had  departed 
forever.  Greece  was  yet  to  produce  great  writers, 
but  the  distinctively  Hellenic  flavor  which  had 
made  the  earlier  literature  preeminent  for  all  time 
was  gradually  weakened,  and  then  lost  altogether. 
The  quick  and  wholesome  reaction  of  an  intelli- 
gent populace  upon  the  poets,  orators,  and  his- 
torians, who  addressed  the  public  directly  and 
depended  upon  the  popular  verdict — a  relationship 
which  was  possible  only  in  a  free  citizen-state — 
now  gave  place  to  the  unsafe  and  often  capricious 
judgment  of  a  literal y  oligarchy.  The  result  was 
affectation  in  place  of  simplicity.  .  .  .  The  loss  of 
the  old  creative  spirit,  however,  was  in  part  com- 
pensated by  the  wider  diffusion  of  Greek  culture 
which  followed  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Greek 
civilization  was  spread  throughout  Asia  and  Egypt, 
and  over  portions  of  Europe  which  had  once  been 
counted  barbarian.  The  cultivated  world  came  to 
speak  and  to  write  Greek.  .  .  .  The  period  ex- 
tending from  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  down  to  the  Roman  conquest  is  known  as 
the  Alexandrine  period  of  Greek  literature.  The 
literature  of  the  post-classical  period — in  fact  the 
whole  civilization — is  often  called  'Hellenistic,' 
from  the  fact  that,  while  Hellenic  in  its  general 
character,  the  people  who  participated  in  it  were 
not  exclusively  pure  Hellenes.  But  the  term  is 
somewhat  vague  and  often  misused.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  Alexandrine  age,  with  the  exception  of 
the  New  Comedy,  was  essentially  a  book-litera- 
ture— that  is,  the  authors  addressed  a  reading  pub- 
lic and  no  longer  the  people  at  large  through  oral 
recitation  or  performance.  ...  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  mainly  an  imitative  or  derivative, 
and  not  an  original,  literature.  The  canons  of  the 
great  classical  writers  in  each  branch  were  estab- 
lished, their  unapproachable  excellence  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  new  poets,  instead  of  drawing  their 
inspiration  directly  from  life,  labored,  by  careful 
study  of  the  old  models,  to  reproduce  their  liter- 
ary qualities." — E.  Capps,  From  Homtr  to  Theoc- 
ritus, pp.  400-401,  442-444.— See  also  Aristotle; 
Democracy':  During  the  classical  period;  Econom- 
ics: Greek  theory;  Education:  Ancient:  B.C.  7th- 
A.D.  3rd  centuries:  Greece;  Ethics:  Greece,  An- 
cient: B.C.  4th  century;  Europe:  Ancient:  Greek 
civilization:  Philosophy;  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation:  Earlier  and  later  Renaissance. 

Relation  to  Latin  literature.  See  Latin  litera- 
ture:  B.C.  c.  753-264. 

Greek  poetry  reborn  in  Sicily. — "It  was  during 
the  first  half-century  of  the  .Mexandrine  period, 
a  time  so  unfavorable  to  original  creations  in  pure 
hterature,  that  the  last  flower  of  true  Greek  poesy 
came  to  bloom.  The  bucolic  or  pastoral  poetry 
of  Theocritus  represented  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  conventionalities  of  the  over-refined  life  of  the 
Egyptian  court,  with  its  luxuries,  flatteries,  and 
artificial  standards  of  taste.  It  was  a  revolt  from 
art  to  nature.  Sicily  was  the  birthplace  of  this 
branch  of  poetry,  which  was,  in  the  main,  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  of  peasant 
life  in  Sicily." — E.  Capps.  From  Homer  to  Theoc- 
ritus, pp.  446-447. — Theocritus  was  the  greatest 
of  the   pastoral   poets   of  this  era,  and   with  him 


closes  the  history  of  truly  Greek  literature. — See 
also  Classics;  Hellenism. 

Also  in:  E.  Abbott,  Hellenica. — W.  C.  Lawton, 
Inlroduclion  to  classical  Greek  literature. — J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  History  of  classical  Greek  literalure. — 
G.  W.  Botsford  and  E.  G.  Sihier,  cd.,  Hellenic 
civilization. — G.  Murray,  History  oj  ancient  Greek 
literature. 

First  part  of  Greco-Roman  period. — Polybiua 
and  Siculus. — "As  Greece  was  first  in  the  things 
of  the  mind,  so  Rome  was  to  rule  the  nations. 
The  bent  of  his  [Polybius,  c.  205-120  B.C.]  great 
work  was  to  show  that  this  was  no  accident,  but 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  a  wise  Power.  'The 
tiihole  earth  subject  to  Rome'  is  his  vision.  Yet 
he  writes  neither  as  a  Roman,  nor  as  a  Greek  who 
flatters  Rome,  but  as  a  Greek  with  keen  insight 
and  a  clear  sense  of  harmony.  Of  earlier  history 
he  is  riot  always  a  good  judge;  he  shows  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  growth  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, and  he  misjudges  Demosthenes;  but  he 
understood  the  lessons  of  his  own  wonderful 
age.  .  .  .  His  style  has  been  called  'a  camp  style.' 
It  is  plain,  straightforward,  sometimes  rough ;  but 
it  has  not  the  faults  of  the  contemporary  rhetoric. 
His  work  has  the  further  interest  of  being  the 
oldest  and  best  in  the  common  dialect,  based  on 
the  Attic,  which  dates  from  about  300  B.C.,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  few  peculiar  forms,  but  chiefly 
by  a  less  pure  vocabulary.  .  .  .  His  history,  in  40 
books,  was  a  record  of  Roman  conquest  from  264 
B.C.  to  146  B.C.  .  .  .  Polybius  used  some  Roman 
authorities,  as  the  annalist  Fabius  Pictor.  (See 
also  History:  15;  15.]  .  .  .  From  about  80  B.C., 
Greek  Hterature,  especially  Rhetoric,  became  thor- 
oughly established  in  the  higher  Roman  educa- 
tion. The  study  of  History  and  Geography  also 
flourished.  Didorus  Siculus  (40  B.C.)  wrote  a 
history  of  the  world  in  40  books,  down  to  Cjesar's 
Gallic  Wars.  .  .  .  This  Historical  Library  was,  as 
the  title  imphes,  less  a  single  history  than  a  series 
of  histories,  founded  on  the  labours  of  prede- 
cessors, and  grouped  round  the  point  which  Polyb- 
ius had  recognised  as  henceforth  the  centre  of 
political  interests — Rome.  Historians  had  now 
ceased  to  produce  original  works  with  an  artistic 
unity,  such  as  those  of  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
ides. Their  aim  was  to  present,  in  new  combina- 
tions or  more  lucid  arrangements,  facts  amassed 
by  previous  writers.  This  endeavor  becomes  the 
source  of  the  most  useful  work  which  marks  the 
closing  centuries  of  the  old  literature." — R.  C.  Jebb, 
Greek  literaiure  (Literature  Primers  Series),  pp. 
146,   144,  146-147. 

Greco-Roman  period. — History:  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Strabo,  geographer  and  his- 
torian, Josephus,  Arrian,  Appian  and  Herodian. 
— Biography:  Plutarch,  Laertius  and  Philos- 
tratus. — Geography:  Pausanias  and  Ptolemy. — 
Rhetoric:  Hermogenes,  Aphthonius  and  Longi- 
nus. — "Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  were  diffused  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  Institutions  resembling  universi- 
ties arose  in  the  great  cities.  Teachers  recognised 
by  the  State  gave  celebrity  to  the  schools  of  .Mcx- 
andria  and  .Antioch,  of  Tarsus  and  Rhodes,  of 
Pergamus  and  Byzantium,  of  .*\thens  and  Rome, 
of  Marseilles  and  Lyons.  The  varied  literature 
of  Hellenism  in  the  five  centuries  from  .Augustus 
to  Justinian  has  four  great  departments: — History, 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Biography  and 
Geography;  Erudition,  including  grammar,  criti- 
cism, archseology  and  literary  miscellanies;  Rhet- 
oric, in  theory  and  practice,  with  kindred  forms 
of  ornamental  prose,  such  as  Dialogues,  Novels  and 
Letters;  Philosophy,  represented  chiefly  by  Stoics 
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and  Neoplatonists.  In  Poetry  there  is  little  to 
record." — R.  C.  Jebb,  Greek  literature  (Literature 
Primers  Series),  pp.  147-148. — "The  early  history 
of  the  Romans  was  written  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  where  he  was  born  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  last  century  before  Christ.  He  betook 
himself  to  Rome  in  29  B.C.,  probably  giving  in- 
struction there  in  rhetoric,  and  preparing  his  his- 
tory. He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  both  sub- 
jects. Those  on  rhetoric  are  intelligent;  and  his 
history,  although  his  method  ill  bears  the  test  of 
modern  scientific  examination,  contains  a  vast 
mass  of  infonnation.  .  .  .  Strabo,  .  .  .  who  lived 
from  about  60  B.C.  until  about  24  A.D.,  was 
...  a  contemporary  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
His  Description  of  the  Earth,  in  seventeen  books, 
contains  abundant  historical  facts,  besides  many 
interesting  descriptions  of  places  that  the  author 
had  himself  seen.  It  was  not  a  mere  geography 
that  he  wrote,  but  rather  a  sort  of  manual  of 
general  information  about  the  different  regions  he 
describes.  Flavins  Josephus,  born  about  37  A.D., 
is  a  marked  instance  of  the  cosmopolitanism  that 
was  growing  up  with  the  increasing  power  of 
Rome.  .  .  .  His  history  of  the  Jewish  War,  which 
he  first  composed  in  his  own  language  and  then 
translated  into  Greek,  was  much  admired  in  Rome, 
where  the  author  was  treated  with  great  respect. 
Another  book,  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  in  twenty 
books,  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
brings  the  record  down  to  66  A.D.,  when  Nero 
was  emperor.  Here  he  made  an  especial  effort  to 
conciliate  the  Romans,  speaking  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  nothing  more  than  ancient 
history,  with  no  claim  to  divine  authority.  Yet 
he  makes  very  clear  the  difference  between  Judaism 
and  Paganism,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  smooth 
them  away." — T.  S.  Perry,  History  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, pp.  815-S16. — "Arrian,  born  about  100 
A.D.,  and  raised  to  consular  rank  by  M.  Antoninus 
Pius  in  146,  emulated  Xenophon's  .inabasis  by 
relating  the  Asiatic  Expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  7  books,  of  which  we  have  all  but  the 
end  of  the  7th;  and,  after  the  example  of  Xeno- 
phon's contemporary  Ctesias  (a  Greek  physician 
at  the  Persian  court)  wrote,  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
an  Indian  History,  including  the  voyage  of  Alex- 
ander's general  Nearchus  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  And,  as  Xenophon 
preserved  records  of  his  master  Socrates,  so  Arrian 
preserved  records  of  his  master  Epictetus,  who, 
like  Socrates,  left  nothing  written.  From  Appian 
(140  A.D.)  we  have  still  10  books,  besides  frag- 
ments, of  a  History  of  Rome,  divided  according 
to  the  countries.  Herodian  {240  A.D.)  has  left  a 
history  of  the  Emperors  from  Commodus  to  Gor- 
dian  (180-238  A.D.),  in  a  style  far  from  pure,  but 
not  without  dramatic  force.  Plutarch  was  born 
at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia  about  40  A.D.  He  fre- 
quently visited  Rome,  and  received  honours  from 
the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  but  he  never 
thoroughly  mastered  Latin;  and,  though  he  could 
use  Roman  annalists,  the  only  allusion  to  Roman 
poetry  in  all  his  works  is  a  quotation  from  Horace 
in  his  life  of  Lucullus.  Greece  in  his  day  had 
been  almost  drained  of  inhabitants;  he  tells  us 
that  the  whole  country  could  not  put  more  than 
3000  men  in  the  field — the  number  sent  in  old  days 
by  one  little  town,  Megara,  to  Plataea.  It  may 
have  been  partly  the  wish  to  remind  the  world 
that  Greece  could  once  breed  as  good  men  as  Rome 
that  led  him  to  write  his  46  Parallel  Lives.  These 
'lives'  are  in  pairs,  one  Greek  and  one  Roman  in 
each  pair.  The  ground  of  comparison  is  some- 
times rather  slight;  thus  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanm 
.seem  to  be  joined  merely  because  both  were  slain 


in  banishment.  There  are  also  four  detached  Lives 
— Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  Aratus,  founder  of 
the  Achaean  League,  and  the  Emperors  Galba 
and  Otiio.  These  Lives  are  vivid  portraits  of 
character,  with  some  brilliant  historical  pictures. 
Plutarch  was  useful  to  Shakspere  (through  North's 
translation)  in  the  Roman  plays.  The  Moralia 
or  'Ethical  Works'  are  a  collection  of  about  80 
pieces,  by  no  means  all  on  ethical  subjects,  but 
also  on  history,  archaeology,  and  physical  science. 
Some  of  the  best  ethical  pieces  are  those  on  Gar- 
rulity, on  False  Shame,  on  Restraining  Anger,  on 
the  Delays  of  Divine  Justice.  Among  works 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Plutarch  are  the  'Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,'  a  'Life  of  Homer,'  and  probably  the 
collections  of  Apophthegms.  These  'Sayings'  are 
sometimes  neat.  .  .  .  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  is 
usually  placed  early  in  the  third  century,  in  his 
eighty-four  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  deals  with 
the  early  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  with  the 
schools  of  Plato  and  .Aristotle,  and,  in  fuller  detail, 
with  Epicurus.  Though  neither  an  accurate  nor 
an  elegant  writer,  he  is  often  valuable  as  supply- 
ing information  which  is  preserved  nowhere  else. 
Flavius  Philostratus  (235  A.D.),  in  his  59  Lives 
of  the  Sophists,  gives  us  valuable  material  for  the 
later  history  of  Rhetoric.  In  his  Pictures  (.Ei- 
kones)  he  has  described  66  paintings  of  various 
classes,  professedly  from  real  works  in  a  gallery 
at  Naples,  but  more  probably  from  his  own  imag- 
ination. Though  essentially  rhetorical  in  concep- 
tion, this  curious  and  once  popular  treatise  is  of 
much  interest  for  art-history.  .  .  .  Pausanias  (160 
A.D.)  has  left  a  Tour  of  Greece  in  10  books — 
(going  through  Attica — Corinth — Laconia — Mes- 
senia — Elis — Achaia — Arcadia — Boeotia — Phocis)  — 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  details  of 
topography  and  the  monuments  of  art.  Somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  Herodotus,  but  less  simply  and 
freshly,  he  seeks  to  bring  out  the  religious  meaning 
of  all  that  he  sees  on  this  sacred  ground  of  Greece. 
Ptolemy  (Claudius  Ptolemaeus)  of  Alexandria 
(160  A.D.)  built  up  a  mathematical  system  of 
astronomy  and  geography  which  was  universally 
received  until,  in  the  course  of  the  x6th  and  17th 
centuries,  the  system  of  Copernicus  displaced  it. 
Ptolemy  believed  that  the  sun,  planets  and  stars 
revolved  round  the  earth.  [See  Astronomy:  130- 
i6og.]  .  .  ,  Rhetoric  was  reduced  to  a  complete 
system  by  Hermogenes  (170  A.D.).  His  work  was 
long  the  standard  text-book  of  an  art  which  em- 
ployed the  best  energies  of  the  age.  Early  in  the 
fourth  century,  however,  it  found  a  rival  in  the 
treatise  of  Aphthonius,  which,  at  the  Revival  of 
Letters,  once  more  became  a  favourite  manual. 
Cassius  Longinus  (260  A.D.),  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Greeks  of  the  third  century,  and 
minister  of  Queen  Zenobia  at  Palmyra,  has  left  a 
treatise  on  Rhetoric,  To  him  is  ascribed,  though 
doubtfully,  the  essay  On  Sublimity,  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  litcrap,'  criticism  in  the  language." — 
R.  C.  Jcbb,  Greek  literature  (Literature  Primers 
Series),  pp.  140-52. 

Greco-Roman  period. — Lucian,  first  of  the 
moderns. — Emperor  Julian. — Romances:  Xeno- 
phon of  Ephesus,  Longus,  Heliodorus  and  his 
followers.  —  Alciphron.  —  Philosophy:  Epictetus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius. — Plotinus,  Hypatia  and 
Proclus. — Verse:  Bahrius,  Oppian  and  Musaeus. 
— Anthology. — Sibylline  books. — Works  of  the 
Fathers. — Decay  of  literary  Hellenism. — "While 
Plutarch  .  .  .  presents  us  a  picture  of  what  was 
best  in  the  old  religion  and  early  society,  and 
drew  from  them  lessons  that  should  counteract 
the  corruption  of  his  day,  Lucian,  on  the  other 
hand,   broke    with    the    past,    derided    its    religion, 
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I.    Socrates.  2.    Plutarch. 

4.    Plato.  5-    Aristotle. 

7.    Alexander  Rizos  Rangaves.  8.    Adamantios  Koraes. 


3.     Theocritus. 

6.    Panagiotcs  SouUos. 
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scorned  its  philosophy;  denounced  his  contem- 
poraries as  well,  with  no  occult  purpose  of  favor- 
ing any  sect,  but  merely  to  show  the  age  its  own 
rottenness.  Plutarch  fought  wrongdoing  with  good 
advice  and  good  examples  from  early  history: 
Lucian's  weapons  were  ridicule  and  satire.  Plu- 
tarch has  been  well  called  the  last  of  the  ancients, 
and  Lucian  the  first  of  the  moderns.  Yet,  true  as 
this  statement  is,  Lucian  still  shows  many  of  the 
qualities  of  an  ancient  in  the  artistic  completeness 
of  his  work,  the  lightness  and  certainty  of  his 
touch,  and  in  his  freedom  from  deep  impreca- 
tions. He  says  what  he  has  to  say  without  sullen 
wrath,  and  having  said  it,  he  stops.  Lucian's  pos- 
session of  this  classic  quality  is  the  more  striking 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  Greek.  He 
was  born  at  Saraosata,  near  Antioch,  at  an  uncer- 
tain date  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  120 
A.D.,  or  140  A.D."— T.  S.  Perry,  History  of  Greek 
literature,  p.  817. — His  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  al- 
most Homeric  in  their  freshness  and  almost  Aristo- 
phanic  in  their  fun,  bring  out  the  ludicrous  side 
of  the  popular  Greek  faith;  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  are  brilliant  satires  on  the  living.  In  his 
Auction  of  Philosophers  the  gods  knock  down  each 
of  the  great  thinkers  to  the  highest  bidder; 
Socrates  goes  for  about  £500;  Aristotle  for  a  fifth 
of  that  sum.  In  another  piece,  Lucian  himself  is 
tried  for  this  jesting;  but  is  acquitted,  with  the 
approval  of  Plato  and  others.  Much  historical 
interest  belongs  to  his  sketch  of  Peregrinus,  a 
man  whom  he  represents  as  having  been  a  Chris- 
tian. Lucian  notices  several  traits  in  the  'strange 
philosophy'  of  the  Christians;  their  hope  of  im- 
mortality and  their  patience  unto  death;  their 
holding  of  their  goods  in  common ;  and  their  teach- 
ing that  all  men  are  brothers.  His  Timon,  the 
misanthrope,  is  interesting  in  connexion  with 
Shakspere's  play.  The  Veracious  History,  a  mock 
narrative  of  travel,  is  the  original  of  such  books 
as  Gulliver's  Travels.  Lucian  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  Swift,  and  more,  perhaps,  with  Vol- 
taire. The  Emperor  Julian  (b.  3ii-d.  363  A.D.) 
claims  mention  here,  less  for  his  extant  orations 
or  addresses  than  for  his  satirical  pieces.  His  Em- 
perors, or  the  Banquet,  is  a  criticism,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  on  his  predecessors,  in  which  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  extolled  and  Constantine  disparaged. 
The  Misopogon,  or  Beard-Hater,  is  a  satire  levelled 
at  the  people  of  Antioch,  who  during  a  visit  of 
Julian  had  insulted  the  opinions,  and  even  the 
beard,  of  their  sovereign.  The  Greek  Romance,  or 
Novel,  originated  not  later  than  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, and  had  two  chief  lines  of  descent.  One  of 
these  was  purely  Greek,  and  is  represented  by 
Xenophon  the  Ephesian  (probably  not  later  than 
360  A.D.)  in  his  elegant  but  somewhat  frigid  Tale 
of  Ephesus,  the  love-story  of  Anthia  and  Habro- 
comes;  and  by  the  charming  pastoral  romance, 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Longus.  The  other  series  was  influenced,  through 
Syria,  by  oriental  and  especially  by  Indian  fic- 
tion. Its  best  representative  is  Heliodorus  (390 
A.D.).  His  Tale  of  JElhiopia  relates  the  fortunes 
of  Chariclea,  a  priestess  at  Delphi,  and  Theagenes, 
a  Thessalian  with  whom  she  flies  to  Egypt.  After 
many  perils  and  separations  they  reach  Aethiopia, 
and  are  on  the  point  of  being  immolated  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  when  it  is  discovered  that  Chariclea 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Aethiopian  king,— having, 
by  a  miracle,  been  born  white ;  and  the  union  of 
the  lovers  is  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
more  humane  religion.  Achilles  Tatius  and  Chari- 
ton were  inferior  followers  of  Heliodorus.  Three 
books  of  fictitious  Letters,  written  with  vivacity 
in  an  artificial  Attic  style,  bear  the  name  of  Alci- 


phron  (about  180  A.D.).  They  represent  a  kind 
of  literature  popular  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  derive  much  of  their  material 
from  the  New  Attic  Comedy.  .  .  . 

"Philosophy,  during  these  centuries,  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  Stoics  and  the  Neoplatonists. 
The  Stoic  School,  with  its  unbroken  Greek  tradi- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
was  distinguished  under  the  Empire  as  that  School 
which  most  earnestly  sought  to  find  a  practical 
rule  of  life." — R.  C.  Jebb,  Greek  literature  (Liter- 
ature Primers  Series),  pp.  153-156. — See  also 
Ethic:s:  Greece,  .^ncient:  B.C.  5th  century,  also 
B.C.  4th  century. — "In  both  Epictetus  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  we  may  see  the  most  serious  state- 
ments of  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law.  While 
these  two  men  were  alike  in  announcing  this  im- 
portant truth,  no  greater  contrast  can  be  found 
than  that  between  their  respective  conditions;  M. 
AureHus  was  Emperor,  Epictetus  a  slave.  The  two 
men,  however,  met  on  a  ground  which  does  not 
concern  itself  with  social  position.  Both  owed  the 
direction  of  their  thought  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics,  and  both  taught  the  same  lofty  lessons. 
The  manual  of  Epictetus  was  not  written  down  by 
him,  but  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Arrian.  .  .  . 
Epictetus  was  born  in  Phr>gia  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  was  the  slave  of  a  freedman  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Nero.  In  that  city  he  lived 
many  years,  until  Domitian  exiled  the  philosophers, 
when  he  betook  himself  to  Nicopolis,  a  town  in 
Epeirus,  and  there  he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 
All  that  we  know  of  his  life  is  his  lameness,  his 
poverty,  and  his  untiring  zeal  in  teaching  upright- 
ness in  thought  and  conduct.  The  upshot  of  his 
maxims  may  be  expressed  in  the  words,  'Bear  and 
forbear';  endurance  and  abstinence  he  forever  in- 
culcated with  an  intensity  of  language  which  is 
very  different  from  the  grace  of  the  earlier  philos- 
ophers. .  .  .  The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
last  of  the  great  pagan  moralists,  show  us  the 
same  intense  feeling  of  the  claims  of  duty,  ex- 
pressed with  a  certain  tendency  to  meditation  on 
the  emptiness  of  all  things,  that  is  rather  a  matter 
of  sentiment  than  of  cold  reason.  ...  He  modifies 
the  rigid  tone  of  Epictetus,  and  turns  continually 
to  the  statement  of  the  need  of  toleration.  .  .  . 
The  upshot  of  its  teaching  is  virtue  and  a  reason- 
able, determined  virtue,  which  is  surely  a  good 
fruit  by  which  to  judge  its  value  for  mankind." — 
T.  S.  Perry,  History  of  Greek  literature,  pp.  846, 
848-840. — See  also  Rome:  Empire:  138-180. — 
"While  Stoicism  was  thus  pre-eminently  a  moral 
guide,  Neoplatonism  strove  to  seize  the  essence  of 
knowledge  and  of  existence.  [See  Neoplatonism.] 
The  oriental  element  traceable  in  Plato  was  devel- 
oped at  Alexandria,  largely  under  Jewish  influ- 
ences, into  a  mystic  doctrine.  By  ascetic  disci- 
pline and  intense  contemplation  the  soul  may 
achieve  complete  abstraction  from  the  world  of 
the  senses,  and  may  attain  to  complete  union 
(henosis)  with  God,  the  source  of  all  knowledge. 
This  doctrine,  defined  by  Numenius  (150  A.D.) 
and  developed  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  was  ex- 
pounded in  writing  by  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
Plotinus  (240  A.D.),  who  claimed  inspiration  and 
miraculous  power,  and  averred  that,  four  times 
during  his  life,  in  ecstatic  trance,  he  had  risen  to 
the  union  with  deity.  His  disciple  and  editor 
Porphyry  and  the  pupil  of  the  latter,  lamblichus, 
a  mystic  who  forestalled  the  extravagance  of  a 
dervish,  continued  the  laborious  enthusiasm.  It 
found  a  more  gifted  witness  in  the  beautiful  and 
noble-hearted  Hypatia,  who  was  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  fanatic  mob  of  Alexandria  in  415  A.D.  In 
the  fifth  century  calmer  minds,  still  to  be   found 
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in  the  School  of  Athens,  made  a  last  effort  to  rally 
the  forces  of  Greek  wisdom.     Proclus   (450  A.D.) 
sought  to  combine  whatever  was  scientific  in   the 
conceptions   of    Neoplatonism    with    the    best   ele- 
ments   of    earlier    systems.      The    attempt    failed: 
and  his  followers  were  equally  unsuccessful.     The 
victory   of   Christianity    over   the   thought   of    the 
age  was  already  all  but  complete  when  the  edict 
of  Justinian  formally  closed  the  schools  of  heathen 
philosophy  (529  A.D.).    Meanwhile,  for  seven  hun- 
dred  years,    the    higher    Poetry    had   been    almost 
silent.      Babrius    (40    A.D.)    put    into    choliambic 
verse   the  Fables  ascribed  to  Aesop,   whose   legen- 
dary date  is  about  560  B.C.,  but  from  whom  we 
have     no     authentic     remains.       Plato     describes 
Socrates  in  prison  amusing  himself  by  putting  such 
fables  into  verse.     'The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb'  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  skill  of  Babrius,  who  was  freely 
translated  into  Latin   by   Phaedrus.     Oppian    (180 
A.D.)  wrote  the  Fisher's  Art  (Halieutica),  a  clever 
epic  of  the  didactic  sort  in  s  books,  on  the  habits 
of  fish  and  the  modes  of  capturing  them.     He  is 
also   the   reputed  author   of   the   epic   on  Hunting 
(Cynegelica),  in  4  books, — greatly  inferior  to  the 
other,   but   with  some  good   descriptions.     Buffon 
[the  great  French   naturalist]   consulted   it.     Non- 
nus,    early    in    the    fifth    century,    gave   epic    poe- 
try a  short,  flickering  life;   his  huge  epic   On   the 
Adventures  of  Dionysus  is  a  romance  of  physical 
nature, — fervent,  but  often  turgid,  and  showing  an 
Egyptian  taste   for  crude   colour.     Quintus   Smyr- 
naeus  (450  A.D.)  wrote  a  sequel  to  the  Iliad  in  14 
books,  carrying  it  down  to  the  capture   of  Troy ; 
and   though    devoid   of    poetical   originality,   is   of 
value  for  the  study  of  Homer.     Under  the  name 
of   Musaeus    (500   A.D.)    we   have   34c   verses,   of 
much  beauty,  on  the  story  of  Leander  swimming 
the  Hellespont  to  see  Hero.     Poetry   of   a  mystic 
character   forms    a   special    province    of    the    later 
Greek   verse.      The   Argonautica    (which    must   be 
distinguished      from     the      poem      of     Apollonius 
Rhodius)  is  an  epic  in  1384  lines,  written  probably 
in  Egypt  before  400  A.D.,  and  treating  select  inci- 
dents   in    the    voyage    of    Jason.      Orpheus,    bard, 
prophet   and  enchanter,  is   the   central   figure:   his 
mysterious  power  over  the  world  of  gods,  spirits 
and  men  is  the  central  motive  of  the  whole.     The 
Litbica,    in    768    hexameters,    composed    probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  Julian  in  3&3  A.D.,  cele- 
brates the  talismanic  properties  of  rare  or  precious 
stones,  and  vindicates  magic  science  from  the  dis- 
repute into  which  it  is  falling.     The  eighty-seven 
Hymns,  sometimes  styled  'Orphic,'  can  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  Orphic  hymns  which  old 
Greek  writers  mention  in  connexion  with  an  Orphic 
ritual.     The  hymns  in  our  collection  represent  the 
tendency  of  the  later  Neoplatonists  to  resolve  the 
old   Greek  deities  into   abstract  or  mystic  formu- 
las;   and   few    of    them,    perhaps,    are    older    than 
350   A.D.     The   Greek  Anthology   brings   together 
epigrams  and  short  pieces  ranging  over  about  1000 
years, — from  Simonides  of  Ceos  (490  B.C.)   to  the 
sixth    century    of    our    era.  .  .  .  Early    Christian 
writers    occasionally    quote    the    Sibylline   Oracles, 
regarding  these,  apparently,   as  genuine   utterances 
of   a   heathen    prophetess   who   sometimes   became 
the  involuntary  mouth-piece  of  divine  truth.     [See 
Sibyls.]   ...  As    the    literature    of    Greek    culture 
had    gradually    lost    its    significance,    a    constantly 
greater  importance  had  accrued  to  the  Greek  Lit- 
erature of  Christianity,  represented  by  the  Epistles, 
Homilies  and   learned   works  of   the   Fathers,   and 
by  Ecclesiastical  Histories  such  as  those  of  Euse- 
bius,  Socrates  and  Sozomen.    The  relations  between 
the    declining     and    the    rising     literature    passed 
through  two  great  phases.     The  Christian  writers 


who  immediately  succeeded  the  Apostolic  age,  true 
to  Its  example,  had  not  ignored  either  the  human- 
ismg  value  of  Greek  letters  or  the  theological  inter- 
est of  Greek  thought.  Justin  Martyr,  Origen  and, 
above  all,  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  in  their 
different  ways  claimed  recognition  for  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Greek  search  after  truth  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  a  different 
spirit  began  to  appear.  While  Neoplatonists  hke 
Plotmus  alleged  that  philosophy  had  anticipated 
revelation,  Christian  writers  like  Eusebius  main- 
tained that  whatever  was  good  in  Greek  thought 
had  come  to  it  through  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
The  progressive  estrangement  of  the  Christian  laity 
from  Greek  letters,  and  the  divergence  of  spoken 
from  written  Greek  at  Constantinople,  were  the 
two  great  causes  which  in  the  fourth  century 
hastened  the  decay  of  hterary  Hellenism.  Yet  the 
greatest  Christian  Fathers  of  that  century,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  Basil,  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Chrysostom  were  trained  by  Greek  masters  in 
the  art  of  expression— that  art  in  which  all  men 
still  felt  the  power  of  ancient  Greece;  and  the 
matured  eloquence  of  the  preacher  first  issued  from 
the  schools  of  Antioch  and  Athens."— R.  C.  Jebb, 
Greek  literature  (Literature  Primers  Series),  pp. 
157-162. — See  also  Ethics:  Greece,  Ancient:  BC 
2nd-A.D.  4th  centuries. 

Middle  or  Byzantine  period.— Contributions 
of  Photius  and  Constantine  VII.— Psellus.— 
"Learning  continued  to  be  cultivated  up  to  the 
sixth  century,  when  the  Athenian  colleges  were 
suppressed,  and  theological  controversies  began. 
From  the  seventh  century  to  the  ninth  is  the  dark- 
est hour  of  Greek  learning;  at  least,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  about  those  centuries, 
save  in  the  annals  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  who 
are  indeed  our  only  authorities  for  those  times. 
Just  after  this  dark  hour,  the  ninth  century  brings 
in  a  dim  light  of  a  new  day.  Learning  revives, 
and  we  become  acquainted  from  Arabian  sources 
\yith  the  fact  that  a  great  philosopher  named  Leo 
lived  at  Constantinople.  .  .  .  Literature  in  the 
ninth  century  was  patronised  by  powerful  men, 
but  the  brightest  work  in  this  direction  is  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  patriarch  Photius. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  extracts  left  by  him  from  280  out  of  the  total 
number  of  authors  whom  he  had  read,  reveal  to 
us  the  existence  of  eighty  authors  who  otherwise 
would  have  remained  unknown.  The  labours  of 
Photius  are  followed  by  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Porphyrogennetos,  or  Constantine  VII.,  a  man  of 
great  literary  attainments,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  race.  But 
neither  the  pohtical  condition  of  the  Empire  nor 
the  character  of  the  succeeding  emperors  was 
favourable  to  productive  literary  work,  until  the 
eminent  scholar  Psellus,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
who  was  named  by  his  admirers  Prince  of  Liter- 
ature, enriched  his  age  by  a  great  number  of 
writings  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  which 
are  ranked  among  the  best  in  all  literature.  The 
greatest  part  of  them,  as  of  many  other  mediaeval 
Greek  writings,  is  still  in  manuscript,  hidden  in 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Frankish 
invasion  had  its  beneficial  aspect.  It  gave  a  colour 
to  the  native  poetic  bent.  It  infused  into  it  a 
modern  spirit  of  a  romantic  nature  and  stimulated 
versification.  Modern  versification  dates  from  that 
time.  Greek  romances  began  then  to  be  written 
in  verse.  Prose  romances,  it  must  be  noted,  were 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  their  con- 
tact with  the  Oriental  peoples  through  the  Alex- 
andrian expedition.  They  continued  to  be  written 
up  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
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survived  in  their  entirety." — P.  E.  Drakoules,  Neo- 
hellenic  language  and  literature,  pp.  20-23. 

Renaissance. — Klephtic  poetry. — Effect  of  fall 
of  Constantinople.— Spread  of  Greek  learning 
in  the  West. — Cretan  poetry. — "The  pride  of  the 
rising  literature  of  modern  Greece  is  the  unwritten 
poetry  of  the  Klephts,  a  poetry  which  stirred  the 
soul  of  the  race  to  its  depths,  and  did  more  for 
its  resurrection  than  anything  else.  .  .  .  They  are 
without  rhyme  and  for  the  most  part  the  metre  is 
accented  iambic  of  fifteen  syllables,  the  final  syl- 
lable remaining  unaccented.  The  verse  is  charac- 
terised by  an  abruptness  and  rapidity  of  narrative 
and  by  terse  and  pithy  expression.  These  songs 
constitute  a  whole  cycle  of  poetry  and  naturally 
represent  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Being  the 
product  of  a  large  number  of  men  they  exhibit 
a  great  many  views  of  human  life  from  the  most 
joyful  optimism  to  the  most  despairing  pessimism. 
A  certain  Homeric  vein  in  them  is  unmistakable. 
There  are,  at  all  events,  minor  characteristics  which 
are  common  in  Homer's  manner  and  in  the  Klepht's 
mode  of  expression ;  for  example,  the  occurrence 
of  three  or  four  lines  exactly  the  same  in  various 
parts.  .  .  .  All  our  modern  poets  have  drunk  in 
that  well  of  lyric  sentiment  which  had  been  for 
centuries  the  sole  inspiration  and  delight  of  the 
race.  The  whole  tone  6i  Neohellenic  poetry  is 
marked  by  the  Klephtic  longing  for  a  free  father- 
land and  a  free  life." — P.  E.  Drakoules,  Neohel- 
lenic language  and  literature,  pp.  24-26,  32. 
— "Learning  was  entirely  neglected  after  the  Cru- 
saders took  Constantinople ;  and  it  was  only  when 
they,  sixty  years  later,  were  expelled  that  there 
was  a  new  literary  revival.  The  family  of  the 
Paleologi,  who  regained  the  Byzantine  throne, 
made  great  efforts  to  promote  education,  founded 
schools,  collected  libraries,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
those  educational  activities  for  a  large  number  of 
solid  scholars  who  were  destined  later  to  awaken 
the  literary  taste  and  a  zeal  for  real  study,  in 
lieu  of  the  mania  for  authorship  which  charac- 
terised the  previous  centuries.  .  .  .  The  very  de- 
spair which  followed  the  conquest  engendered  a 
new  hope.  National  energies  were  rudely  roused, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  revived  that  literary 
taste  which  impelled  a  small  number  of  men  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  old  writers  long  forgotten 
in  the  monasteries.  How  providential  this  coinci- 
dence was  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  few 
students,  in  seeking  a  refuge,  created  a  place  of 
safety  for  menacecl  Hellenism  in  Italy,  where  a 
new  spirit  had  been  inaugurated  by  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  Up  to  the  time  when  Petrarch  took  up 
the  study  of  Greek,  the  language  was  but  little 
known  in  Europe;  at  least,  it  exercised  no  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  European  literature.  Boc- 
caccio learned  it  from  Leo  Pilatius,  who  became 
the  first  Professor  of  Greek  in  Florence.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Churches,  Chrysoloras,  who  had 
been  Greek  ambassador  to  King  Richard  II.  of 
England,  became  the  second  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Florence,  and  had  a  brilliant  career,  including 
among  his  pupils  some  of  the  most  illustrious  schol- 
ars of  the  time.  These  were  among  the  first 
Greeks  who  paved  the  way  to  a  long  series  of 
scholars  fleeing  from  Constantinople,  and  carrying 
to  Italy  the  manuscripts  of  the  classics.  A  re- 
markable Greek  prelate,  who  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic creed  and  became  a  cardinal,  proved  most 
efficient  in  founding  a  centre  of  Hellenism  at  Rome. 
This  eminent  hierarch  was  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
whose  speeches  at  the  council  of  Florence  are 
important  as  an  index  of  linguistic  development, 
Greek    studies   now    travelled   northwards,    though 


an  Italian  named  Vitalli  is  said_  to  have  taught 
Greek  at  Oxford  in  1475.  His  pupil,  Grocyn, 
taught  here  later,  and  had  among  his  scholars 
Erasmus,  who  afterwards  completed  his  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  in  Italy  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Greek  Chalcocondyles.  .  .  .  Another  stronghold  of 
Hellenism,  besides  Florence,  became  the  island  of 
Crete,  after  the  great  catastrophe  in  Constanti- 
nople. Nearly  the  whole  activity  for  propagation 
of  Greek  learning  in  the  West  was  carried  out  by 
Cretans,  w'ho  founded  printing  presses  and  edited 
Greek  authors.  The  first  impulse  for  writing  mod- 
ern Greek  poetry  was  born,  hke  Zenus,  in  Crete, 
and  the  island  is  remarkable  for  the  production 
of  several  poems  with  which  the  Neohellenic  liter- 
ature may  be  said  to  begin.  .  .  .  Two  poems  only 
I  need  mention  here;  one  is  the  epic  entitled  Eroto- 
kritos,  a  long  poem,  not  of  any  great  merit,  but 
worth  noticing  on  account  of  the  great  popularity 
it  has  acquired,  as  also  for  its  peculiarities  of 
language  and  for  the  transition  it  marks  in  the 
growth  of  modern  Greek  poetry,  being  the  first 
to  introduce  rhyme.  It  was  composed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Vicentio  Cornaro,  a  Cretan  of 
Venetian  extraction,  and  in  all  probability  a  rela- 
tive of  Tasso.  His  style  is  diffuse,  but  there  are 
here  and  there  passages  of  poetic  elevation.  .  .  . 
The  next  poetical  production  of  Crete  worth  men- 
tioning is  a  tragedy  entitled  Erophile,  and  written 
by  Hortakes  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  its 
historic  sense  it  is  more  truthful  than  Erotokritos, 
but  its  arrangement  and  taste  are  inferior,  though 
it  contains  some  passages  marked  by  a  really 
Dantcsque  vein." — P.  E.  Drakoules,  Neohellenic 
language  and  literature,  pp.  34-38, 

Modern  period. — General  cultural  activities. — 
Regas  and  Koraes,  makers  of  modern  Greece. — 
Effect  of  victory  at  Navarino,  1828. — Poetry: 
Rangaves  family  and  others. — The  brothers 
Soutzos,  pioneers  of  romantic  movement. — Hu- 
morists.—  Valaorites,  national  poet.  —  Prose: 
Fiction,  history  and  journalism. — Soures. — 
Younger  poets. — "The  picture  presented  by  Greek 
activities  between  the  sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries  shows  these  prominent  points:  A  vigor- 
ous and  well-regulated  LIniversity  at  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  igis  of  the  patriarchate,  sets  the 
example  of  founding  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  Greek  world.  An  endless  series  of  publica- 
tions on  all  subjects,  and  especially  editions  of 
classic  authors  with  a  view  to  their  ideas,  not  re- 
stricted to  grammar  as  hitherto,  engenders  a  crav- 
ing for  reading.  .  .  .  During  this  period  nearly 
every  Greek  town  could  boast  of  an  efficient  col- 
lege, and  the  men  whom  these  colleges  produced 
exercised  a  ven,'  great  influence  on  the  moral  tone 
of  the  nation.  ...  A  refreshing  current  of  ideal- 
ism permeated  the  Greek  world  through  their  ex- 
ertions. Chrj'soloras,  George  Gemistos,  George 
Kortesios,  Laskaris,  Mousouros,  Eparchos,  are 
some  of  the  names  among  those  pioneers  of  the 
Greek  resurrection.  ,  ,  ,  .^fter  the  Renaissance, 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  literary  energies 
were  converging  into  that  declaration  of  the  new 
order  of  things  which  we  call  the  French  Revo- 
lution. .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  two  makers  of  mod- 
ern Greece,  Regas  and  Koraes,  were  literary  men 
and  democrats  is  very  characteristic  and  signifi- 
cant. Regas  was  the  Tyrtaios  of  modern  Greece. 
He  was  born  at  Velestino,  in  Thessaly,  about  the 
year  1753.  His  songs  had  a  tremendous  influence, 
and  are  still  remembered  and  sung.  ,  .  .  He  was 
the  first  national  poet  and  the  first  national  mar- 
tyr. Vigour  rather  than  elegance  characterises  his 
songs  of  freedom,  but  they  were  all-sufficient  for 
their  mission.     They  were  first  published  in  1814, 
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and  by  the  year  182 1  their  effect  was  com- 
pleted. .  .  .  Another  class  of  instructors  must  be 
mentioned  here,  whose  object  of  education  was  to 
make  their  fellow-countrj-men  think,  and  think  not 
only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  collective  unity.  Mere 
scholarship  and  grammar  were  no  longer  sufficient; 
wider  views  were  inaugurated.  .  .  .  Among  those 
more  distinguished  were  Bardalachos,  Proios, 
Doukas,  Photiades,  Philippides,  Konstandas,  Psal- 
lidas,  Gennadius.  .  .  .  But  the  greatest  of  these 
great  instructors  was  Koraes.  He  stands  alone  in 
the  history  of  modern  Greece  as  a  moral  teacher. 
His  work  for  the  language  was  not  his  primary 
object.  He  aimed  principally  at  the  moral  ele- 
vation of  the  race  and  he  considered  that  a  pure 
Greek  tongue  with  political  autonomy  was  the 
sine  qua  non  for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
Justly,  therefore,  Regas  and  Koraes  are  placed 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion. .  .  .  [Greek  freedom  was  regained  through 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  1828.]  Naturally,  the  lit- 
erary instinct  received  new  impetus  after  so  sig- 
nal a  national  triumph,  and  there  is  abundant 
creative  power  in  the  literature  produced  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  in  spite  of  periodical  depres- 
sion and  political  unrest.  The  language  as  re- 
formed by  Koraes  found  at  once  a  field  of  activ- 
ity in  the  periodical  press,  in  school  handbooks,  in 
parliamentary  speeches,  and  in  official  business. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  elegantly  exhibited  than  in 
the  works  of  Alexander  Rangaves,  who  is  the 
Atlas,  so  to  say,  of  Neohellenic  literature.  .  .  . 
Rangaves  wrote  a  vast  number  of  works  on 
science,  classic  art,  mathematics,  political  econ- 
omy. His  poetical  works  are  lyric,  dramatic,  and 
epic,  but  he  is  most  successful  in  lyric  poetry.  His 
religious  poems  are  full  of  an  exquisite  spirit  of 
adoration,  and  his  patriotic  songs  are  eminently 
inspiriting.  He  wrote  a  number  of  beautiful  little 
idylls  of  remarkable  simplicity  of  taste  and  direct- 
ness of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  founded  a 
new  kind  of  epic  poetry.  He  calls  his  little  poems 
metrical  narratives,  and  regards  them,  in  relation 
to  epopee,  as  little  tales  must  be  regarded  in  rela- 
tion to  novel-writing.  .  .  .  .\  singular  chasteness 
of  style  characterises  all  his  productions.  .  .  .  His 
son,  Kleon  Rangaves,  is  almost  as  fertile  as  his 
father,  but  his  style  suffers  somewhat  from  his 
great  zeal  to  use  archaic  forms,  though  possibly 
by  doing  so  he  anticipates  a  still  further  (develop- 
ment of  the  language  in  the  archaic  direction. 
Many  of  his  works  will  always  rank  among  the 
best  products  of  Neohellenic  literature.  ...  He  is 
most  original  in  lyric  poetry,  and  often  excels  his 
father  in  this  branch.  He  wrote  many  dramas 
based  on  historical  subjects,  and  his  manner  gen- 
erally is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  deeply  and  thinks 
deeply  on  the  wider  human  interests.  The  Ran- 
gaves family  produced  many  poets,  and  it  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  fountain  of  modern  Greek  poetry 
and  novel-writing.  .  .  .  Modern  Greece  can  boast 
of  a  great  number  of  poets,  and  although  criticism 
has  not  yet  decided  as  to  whether  any  of  them 
must  be  called  great,  there  are  a  few  who,  if 
judged  by  the  influence  they  have  had  on  the 
Greek  people,  and  by  the  good  they  have  pro- 
duced, deserve  that  epithet.  .  .  . 

"The  present  century  [the  nineteenth]  begins 
with  the  poetry  of  John  Vilaras,  an  Epirote,  bom 
in  1770.  .  .  .  Most  of  his  poetry  is  lyric,  and 
evinces  a  lofty  nature  and  a  stoic  character.  He 
most  excelled  in  the  satirical  mood  of  his  muse. 
His  contemporary,  Athanasios  Christopoulos,  a 
Macedonian,  wrote  lyrics  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  Anacreon's.  Sweetness  and  grace  are 
their  chief  characteristics.    The  versification  is  very 


melodious,  and  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poets  of  modern  Greece.  His  imag- 
ery is  very  felicitous,  and  remarkable  for  its  fresh- 
ness, serenity,  and  joyfulncss.  Each  of  his  songs 
has  a  unity  of  its  own,  and  is  a  miniature  drama 
excellently  conceived.  .  .  .  Beautiful  poems  and 
several  dramas  have  also  been  written  by  Jacobos 
Risos,  an  uncle  of  Rangaves.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
sweetest  singers  of  natural  beauty  was  Elias  Tan- 
talides,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  who  was  de- 
prived of  his  eyesight  while  quite  young.  There 
is  no  tone  of  discontent  or  impatience  in  the  large 
number  of  poems  which  he  wrote,  and  which 
reflect  a  gentle,  cheerful,  ethereal  disposition.  A 
stanza  from  his  'Hymn  to  May'  mav  b<i  cited  as 
a  single  instance  of  regret.  .  .  .  Tantalides  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  lec- 
tured in  the  Theological  College  of  Chalke,  in 
Constantinople,  to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  For 
artistic  use  of  the  language  in  versification,  George 
Zaiokostas  may  be  mentioned,  who  wrote  chiefly 
under  the  inspiration  of  patriotic  achievement, 
though  his  love-lyrics  would  suffice  for  his  poetic 
reputation.  A  tone  of  melancholy  pervades  his 
poetry.  .  .  .  Vizyenos  is  another  intensely  lyrical 
poet.  .  .  .  Perhaps  to  the  Ionian  Islands  belongs 
the  honour  of  the  production  of  Greece's  greatest 
poets.  Dionysios  Solomos  wrote  at  first  in  the 
Italian  language.  He  was  born  at  Zante  in  1798— 
the  year  when  Regas  died— and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Cretan  descent.  He  was  educated  in 
Italy,  whither  he  went  when  ten  years  old,  and 
hved  there  up  to  his  twentieth  year.  He  then 
returned  to  Greece.  His  'Ode  to  Liberty'  became 
celebrated,  and  was  translated  into  most  languages. 
It  is  a  long  poem,  and  reflects  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  all  the  passions  of  that  remarkable  generation 
of  Greeks  who  achieved  the  national  emancipation. 
The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  ode  have  been  se- 
lected to  constitute  the  National  .Anthem." — P.  E. 
Drakoules,  Neohellenic  language  and  literature,  pp. 
43-48,  53-57,  sq-60,  63. — "Two  brothers,  Alexander 
and  Panagiotes  Soutos  [Soutzos],  natives  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  belonging  to  a  distincuished  Greek 
family,  were  both  poets  and  men  of  letters,  pro- 
ducing romances,  drama,  and  lyric  and  narrative 
poems.  The  brothers  were  both  educated  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  their  poetic  work  shows 
unmistakable  influences  of  Beranger  and  Laraar- 
tine,  and  also  of  Byron.  But  they  hold  a  dis- 
tinctive place  as  the  writers  who  initiated  the 
romantic  school  in  modern  Greek  literature." — L. 
Whiting,  Athens,  the  violet-crowned,  pp.  216-217. — 
"The  island  of  Cephalonia  produced  the  best  hu- 
morists of  modern  Greece.  .Andreas  Laskaratos  is 
pre-eminent  among  them.  All  his  works  are  writ- 
ten in  the  unreformed  idiom,  and  his  satire  is 
generally  directed  against  ecclesiasticism.  .  .  . 
Cephalonia,  like  Zante,  is  extremely  fertile  in 
poets,  of  whom  I  have  only  time  to  mention 
Charalambes  Anninos,  distinguished  for  wit,  mel- 
ody, and  imagination;  Panayotes  Panas  for  orig- 
inality, fervour,  sarcasm,  and  harmonious  versifi- 
cation ;  Vergotes,  whose  translation  of  some  cantos 
of  Dante  into  popular  idiom  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  island  is  also  rich  in  thinkers,  mathe- 
maticians, jurists  and  physicians.  A  very  remark- 
able epic,  called  "O'Opkos  (The  Oath),  containing 
1,800  lines,  has  been  written  by  Markoras,  a 
native  of  Corfu.  It  relates  to  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  war  of  independence, 
and  exhibits  linguistic  skill,  chasteness  of  style 
and  imagination,  and  a  beautiful  tone  of  spiritual- 
ity."— P.  E.  Drakoules,  Neohellenic  language  and 
literature,  p.  64. — "Aristotle  Valaorites,  born  in 
Leucadia  in   1S24,  and  educated  at  Corfu  and  in 
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Paris,  is  ranked  as  the  most  typically  national  poet 
of  modern  Greece.  ...  He  died  in  1879,  leaving 
several  volumes  of  his  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  bears  the  title  of  Mnemosyna.  One  of  his 
most  ambitious  poems  has  for  its  theme  a  tragic 
episode  at  the  court  of  AU  Pasha.  Dr.  Theodore 
Aphentoules,  a  Cretan,  and  later  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Athens,  is  especially  the  inter- 
preter of  Crete  in  song.  He  was  born  in  1835  and 
died  in  1893,  leaving  a  high  reputation  as  a  savant 
and  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  poet  with  much 
claim  to  distinction.  .  .  .  Achilles  Paraschos  is  a 
genuine  Athenian,  born  and  educated  in  Athens, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  in 
Greece  for  the  past  forty  years.  George  Drosines 
is  another  of  the  poets  whose  lyrics  are  highly 
regarded  in  Athens,  and  who  has  written  much 
prose  in  the  way  of  stories,  sketches,  and  folk- 
lore. Among  his  best-known  lyrics  are  The  For- 
tune Teller,  The.  Osier  Bough,  Snows,  and  some 
personal  poems  of  an  order  not  common  in  Greek 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  best  English  translations  of 
modern  Greek  are  those  by  Elizabeth  Mayhew 
Edmonds  and  by  Florence  MacPherson,  both  of 
whom  are  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Drakoules." 
— L.  Whiting,  Athens,  the  violet-crowned,  pp.  218- 
2ig. 

"Of  prose  writers  many  have  been  distinguished 
in  branches.  In  fiction,  Rhoides  wrote  masterful 
pieces  of  imagination  and  satire,  like  his  story  of 
Pope  Joan.  Besides  being  a  critic  and  a  writer 
on  philology,  he  is  a  clever  humorist,  somewhat 
after  Lucian  and  Voltaire.  Xenopoulos,  Drosines, 
and  Eftaliotes,  whose  tales  have  been  recently 
translated  into  English,  are  among  the  best  of  a 
rising  school  of  short  story-telling.  In  history, 
most  notable  names  are  Philemon,  Trikoupes,  and 
Paparegopoulos  of  the  past  generation,  while  the 
present  generation  can  boast  of  Spiridion  Lam- 
bros,  Soteriades,  Karolides,  and  many  others.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  part,  however,  of  prose  literary  energy 
is  absorbed  by  the  press.  The  Greeks  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  reading,  but  they  do  not  pay  for 
books,  being  better  able  to  afford  the  modest  price 
of  the  daily  paper  or  the  periodical  magazine.  As 
a  consequence  nearly  all  literary  production  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  columns  of  the  journals. 
Works  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  abstruse  scien- 
tific treatises  to  the  most  entertaining  accounts  of 
travel,  are  published  in  these  papers,  the  number 
of  which  is  incredibly  great.  Even  poetry  con- 
descends to  enshrine  herself  in  a  weekly  of  four 
pages  written  exclusively  in  rhyme  from  the  title 
to  the  last  advertisement.  It  is  all  the  work  of 
one  man,  George  Soures,  who  eminently  deserves 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoys.  His  satirical  power 
is  astonishing ;  and  of  its  real  value  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  endears  himself  even  to  those  whom 
he  attacks.  .  .  .  His  work  evidently  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece — an  era  of 
more  sober  views  of  life." — P.  E.  Drakoules,  A'co- 
hellenic  language  and  literature,  pp.  65-67. — "There 
are,  too,  a  group  of  younger  poets,  whose  work 
gives  promise,  among  whom  are  Strateges,  Kam- 
byses,  Stephanou,  Polemes,  Mano,  Zetouniates, 
Palamas,  and  others.  Athens  has  not  lost  her 
classic  love  for  poetr\'.  Homer  called  the  divine 
Athena  of  the  Parthenon  'the  goddess  of  many 
thoughts';  and  the  poetic  expression  of  thought 
is  now,  as  then,  held  in  reverence.  The  art  of 
poetry  is  encouraged  by  the  University  of  Athens, 
and  is  fostered  by  competitions,  and  by  prizes 
offered  by  citizens.  But  the  latest  poetic  expres- 
sion reveals  a  tendency  to  contemplation  and  to 
philosophic  speculation  which  is  a  result  of  the 
growing  influence  of  Western  ideals.     The  produc- 


tion of  dramatic  poetry  is  not  very  great,  although 
Rhangabes,  Zampelius,  and  Angelos  Vlachos  have 
all  made  some  contribution  to  the  creative  drama; 
but  more  notable  than  these  is  the  enthusiasm  for 
translating  great  foreign  masterpieces,  as  plays 
from  Shakespeare,  rendered  with  singular  artistic 
perfection  by  Demetrios  Bikelas,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  Faust  by  Probelegios.  Athens,  as  studied 
in  this  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  still 
maintains  herself  as  the  city  of  genius  whom  Pin- 
dar celebrated  as  'the  city  brilliant,  immortal,  vio- 
let-crowned, like  the  Muses  and  the  Graces.'  " — 
L.  Whiting,  .Athens,  the  violet-crowned,  pp.  222- 
223. 

GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.  See  Mythology: 
Greek. 

GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH.  See  East- 
ern Orthodox  churches. 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS.  See  Ethics: 
Greece,  Ancient;  Europe:  Ancient:  Greek  civiliza- 
tion:  Philosophy. 

GREEK  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION, 
Ancient.  See  Science:  Ancient:  Greek;  Medical 
science:  Ancient  Greece;  Inventions:  Ancient  and 
medieval:  Early  industrial  processes;  Warships: 
Earliest  shipbuilders. 

GREEK  THEATER.  See  Drama:  Physical 
features  of  Greek  theater. 

GREELEY,  Horace  (1811-1872),  American 
journalist.  Editor  successively  of  the  Evening 
Post,  New  Yorker,  and  Tribune,  1833-1834,  1841- 
1872;  member  of  Congress,  1848-1849;  partici- 
pated in  abortive  peace  conference  at  Niagara, 
1864;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
1872.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1862  (September);  1864 
(July);  186s  (May-July);  1872;  SoaALiSM: 
1832-1847. 

GREELY,  Adolphus  Washington  (1844-  ), 
American  .'\rctic  explorer.  See  .Arctic  explora- 
tion: 1850-1883;  Chronological  summary:  1881- 
1884;  San  Francisco:   iqo6. 

GREEN,  Duff  (1791-1875),  American  politician 
and  journalist  and  member  of  that  group  of  un- 
official advisers  of  Jackson,  called  the  "Kitchen 
Cabinet."     See  U.  S.  A.:    1829. 

GREEN,  John  Richard  (1837-1883),  English 
historian.  See  History:  29;  Bible,  English: 
Modern  estimates,  etc. 

GREEN  BAY,  city  in  Wisconsin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fox  river.  Population,  1920,  31,017.  Was 
an  early  trading  post.     See  Wisconsin:   1812-1825. 

GREEN  CROSS  SHELL,  type  of  poison  gas 
shell.     See  Poison  g.^s:    Description  of  a  gas  shell. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS,  name  given  to 
force  raised  by  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  See  Vermont:  1749-1774; 
1781;   U.  S.  A.:    1775   (May). 

GREEN  RIBBON  CLUB.  See  King's  He.ad 
Club. 

GREEN  VS.  FRAZIER.  See  Due  process  of 
law:    Relation  to  taxation;  Non-p.^rtisan  le.\gue. 

GREENBACK  PARTY.— "In  1876  dissatis- 
faction with  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment was  so  bitter  that  it  crystallized  in  a 
separate  political  organization  known  as  the  Green- 
back or  National  party,  and  later  as  the  Green- 
back Labor  party;  a  consideiation  of  the  views 
of  this  organization  throws  light  upon  the  success 
of  the  free  silver  agitation.  The  propositions  advo- 
cated by  the  Greenback  party,  .  .  .  were  by  no 
means  new:  inflationists  are  in  evidence  from  the 
beginning  of  financial  reconstruction ;  at  one  time 
or  another,  when  party  Hnes  were  not  firmly 
drawn  on  financial  questions,  they  exercised  influ- 
ence within  each  of  the  great  political  organiza- 
tions.    Unable,  however    to  force  these  parties  to 
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accept  their  views  withojt  reservation,  many 
voters  in  1876  ^.bandoned  tiieir  allegiance  in  order 
to  form  a  new  organization;  nevertiieless,  this 
secession  and  party  reconstruction  did  not  mean 
that  each  of  the  older  parties  was  purged  of  the 
doctrines  of  government  fiat  money  and  payment 
of  bondholders  in  greenbacks.  There  still  remained 
such  a  latitude  of  opinion  that,  on  all  questions 
touching  monetary  policy  or  the  treatment  of 
public  debt,  Greenbackers  were  likely  to  find  a 
sympathetic  support  among  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
term  of  'soft'  currency  was  invented.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  is  not  very  precise,  but  it  in- 
cluded the  doctrines  of  all  then  opposed  to  specie 
or  hard  money  as  the  basis  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem. The  specific  demands  of  the  Greenback 
party  in  1876  were  as  follows:  (i)  Repeal  of  the 
act  [passed  in  1875]  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments;  (2)  Issue  of  legal-tender  notes  con- 
vertible into  obligations  bearing  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding one  cent  per  day  on  each  $100;  (3)  Sup- 
pression of  bank-notes;  (4)  No  gold  bonds  for 
sale  in  foreign  markets.  The  underlying  idea  in 
the  greenback  philosophy,  an  idea  which  still  finds 
much  popular  acceptance,  is  that  the  issue  of 
currency  is  a  function  of  the  government,  a  sov- 
ereign right  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to 
corporations.  Such  a  view  anpeuled  to  th»  spirit 
of  nationalism  and  democracy,  and  naturally  and 
quickly  led  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  'fiat  money.'  This  phrase  in  its  extreme  form 
signified  a  money  that  was  not  dependent  for  its 
value  on  the  material  of  which  it  was  made,  that 
was  not  redeemable  in  any  other  money,  and  that 
had  its  origin,  force,  sanction,  and  value  in  the 
mandate  of  the  government.  The  value  of  cur- 
rency was  held  to  depend  not  upon  its  converti- 
bility, but  upon  its  purchasing  power.  Bonds  were 
based  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
thus  had  value ;  why  not  follow  the  same  reason- 
ing and  policy  as  to  paper  money  ?  According  to 
the  greenbacker  logic,  resumption  in  1879  was 
effected  not  by  the  retirement  of  greenbacks,  or 
the  creation  of  a  gold  reserve  backed  up  by  for- 
tunate trade  conditions,  but  by  the  word  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  ordering  the  acceptance 
of  greenbacks  at  par  at  the  custom-houses  in  pay- 
ment of  the  duties.  'At  once  these  greenbacks 
were  made  equal  to  gold.  The  greenback,  meet- 
ing all  the  demands  for  money  equally  as  well  as 
gold,  had  the  same  worth  as  gold,  and  the  premium 
on  gold  at  once  disappeared.'  The  speakers  and 
newspapers  in  the  greenback  cause  were  fierce  in 
the  denunciation  of  the  so-called  money  interests; 
to  them  the  American  people  were  opposed,  if  not 
enslaved  by  the  bondholding  interests.  These  in- 
terests, rendered  skilful  and  wise  by  years  of  deal- 
ings in  the  old  world  and  new,  were  accused  of 
successfully  laboring  for  two  objects:  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  bond,  and  the  increase  of  the  value 
of  the  currency  in  which  all  payments  on  interest 
or  principal  of  the  bonds  were  to  be  made.  It 
was  thus  reasoned  that  all  of  the  banking,  coin- 
age, and  bond  legislation  since  the  Civil  War  had 
been  a  part  of  a  well-defined  scheme  to  defraud 
the  public.  In  1876  the  Greenback  party  polled 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  votes  (81,740)  ;  in 
1878,  at  the  congressional  election,  it  secured  the 
support  of  more  than  1,000,000  voters;  in  1880, 
308,578;  in  1884,  with  Butler  as  the  presidential 
candidate,  175,370.  This  was  the  last  presidential 
election  in  which  the  Greenback  party  figured. 
For  a  time  its  financial  demands  were  enunciated 
by  the  Labor  party,  and  later  were  put  into  the 
platform  of  the  Populists  or  People's  party.     Al- 


though the  advocates  of  greenbacks  never  acquired 
responsible  party  power,  they  gained  several  de- 
cisive victories  which  have  left  permanent  resulU. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  stopping 
of  contraction  in  1868,  and  in  1878,  the  repeal  of 
the  cancellation  of  notes  which  was  authorized  by 
the  resumption  act."— D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  pp.  378-381.— See  also 
U.  S.  A.:  1876-1877;  1880:  Twenty-fourth  presi- 
dential election. 

GREENBACKS,  name  used  after  the  Civil 
War,  designating  government  legal  tender  notes. 
See  Money  and  banking:  Modern:  1861-1864; 
U.  S.  A,:  1895  (January-February);  1895-1896 
(December-February);  1896-1898;  igoo  (March- 
December). 

GREENE,  Francis  Vinton  (1850-1921), 
.\nierican  general,  and  author.  Military  attache 
United  States  Legation  in  Pctrograd,  1877-1879; 
with  Russian  army  in  Turkish  campaign  during 
that  period;  1886,  resigned  from  army,  but  joined 
the  United  States  volunteers  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  served  in  the  Philippines.— See  also 
U.  S.  A.:   1898   (July-September). 

GREENE,  Nathanael  (1742-1786),  American 
general.  Was  of  Quaker  birth.  1770,  member  of 
Rhode  Island  legislature;  reelected,  1771,  1772, 
1775;  1776,  in  command  of  city  of  Boston;  1778, 
made  quartermaster-general,  a  post  he  resigned  in 
1780;  1780,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Southern 
army;  1783,  retired  to  Rhode  Island. — See  also 
U.  S.  A.:  177s  (May-August);  1780-1781;  1781 
(April-May). 

GREENE,  Robert  (c.  1560-1592),  Elizabethan 
prose  writer  and  dramatist.  See  Drama:  1558- 
1592;   English  literature:    1530-1660. 

GREENLAND :  Area.— Glaciers.— Climate.— 
Vegetation. — Population. — Government. — Trade. 
— State  of  civilization. — The  Danish  dependency 
of  Greenland  "extends  from  about  59°  N.  to  about 
83°  N.  It  thus  lies  well  within  the  Polar  regions, 
while  nearly  three-quarters  of  its  length  is  actually 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  Greenland  is  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  broad.  The  extension  .  .  .  from  Cape 
Farewell  ...  to  the  Polar  coast  of  Peary  Land — 
has  been  estimated  as  idso  miles,  the  maximum 
breadth  as  about  800  miles,  and  the  total  as 
827,300  sq.  miles.  This  great  island  is  separated 
from  the  American  Archipelago  to  the  west  by  the 
shallow  passage-ways  of  Robeson's  Channel,  Kane 
Basin,  and  Smith  Sound  in  the  north-west,  and 
southward  by  the  wider  waters  of  Baffin  Bay  and 
Davis  Strait.  To  the  east,  beyond  the  continental 
shelf,  are  the  deeper  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic 
[see  also  British  empire:  Map  of  the  world].  .  .  . 
Greenland  consists  of  a  vast  continuous  ice-cap 
entirely  covering  the  interior,  and  a  narrow  coastal 
fringe  of  headland,  fiord,  and  island.  The  ice-cap 
of  the  interior,  overlying  an  area  of  approximately 
715,000  sq.  miles,  is  sufficiently  thick  to  obliterate 
entirely  the  underlying  topographic  features.  It 
forms  an  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  congealed 
into  the  largest  glacier  of  the  north.  .  .  .  The  ice- 
cap of  the  interior  slopes  exceedingly  gently  to  the 
coastal  fringe.  It  is  a  solid  but  not  entirely 
motionless  block.  Impelled  by  the  weight  of  its 
colossal  mass,  it  tends  to  flow  slowly  outward,  and 
at  its  margins  is  broken  by  great  crevasses.  In  the 
constricted  areas  of  the  valleys  and  fiords  of  the 
coast  the  ice  gathers  pace,  and  finally,  as  the 
glacier  enters  the  sea,  it  breaks  and  is  dispersed 
in  the  numerous  icebergs  characteristic  of  these 
northern  waters.  ...  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  coast  of  Greenland  is  much  indented  and 
fringed  with  numerous  small  islands.  .  .  .  The  in- 
terior   of    Greenland   forms    one    of    the   poles   of 
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cold.  .  .  .  During    the    brief    summer,    where    the 
surrounding   areas  record  temperatures   as  high   as 
40°    F.   the   temperature   in   Greenland   appears  to 
remain  below  32°  F.     Over  this  pole  of  cold,  per- 
manent   anticyclonic    conditions    seem    to    prevail, 
from  which  the  winds  blow  towards  the  coasts.  .  .  . 
Though  the  interior  is  entirely  ice-covered,  vege- 
tation   of    the    Arctic    type    flourishes    along    the 
coasts  during  the  summer.     In  the  north  are  the 
lichens,  mosses,  creeping  dwarf  willows,  and  even 
such  flowering-plants  as  the  yellow  poppy,  pyrola, 
&c.     In   South   Greenland  the   vegetation   becomes 
somewhat    more   profuse,   and    in   sheltered   places 
dwarf   birches   and   bushes  occur.     Gardening   has 
been    attempted    with    success    in    the    south,    and 
even  as  far  north   as  Umanak   (lat.   70°   40'  N.), 
where     [hardy     vegetables    are    grown],  .  .  .  The 
population,   scattered    in    small    groups    along    the 
coasts,  throughout  the  46,700  square  miles  of  Dan- 
ish territory,  has  been  estimated  as  about  13,449. 
It   fluctuates,   however,   both   with   migration   and 
disease.      [Except    in    the   east    and    north,   where 
about  800   'Polar'  Eskimos   live]    the   original   Es- 
kimo population  has  been  completely  crossed  with 
European   stock.      [Many    show    the   stature,   and 
the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  their  Danish  pro- 
genitors.]    The  largest  settlement  is  at  Sydproven, 
with  a   maximum   population   of   78Q    (1920);   the 
smallest  is  '.n  ihe  north  at   Skansen,  consisting  of 
46   people.     The    majority   of  the  settlements   are 
in   the  south   on   the  west   coast.     The   most   im- 
portant are  Julianehaab    Frederikshaab,  Godthaab, 
Sukkertoppen,  Holsteinborg ;  and  in  the  region  of 
Disco   Bay,   Godhaven,   Egedesmunde,   Retterbuck, 
Jacobshaven,    Christianshaab.      North    of    lat.    70° 
N.  is  Upernivik.     On  the  east  coast  is  the  colony 
of  Angmagssaht,  established  in  1894." — J.  H.  I.yde 
(A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff,  New  world  of  tod^y,  v.  3, 
pp.  242-243), — "The  exports  consist  of  oil   (whale, 
seal,  and  shark),  furs  (white  and  blue  fox,  seal), 
fish    (cod,    caplin,    and    halibut),    eiderdown,    and 
certain    minerals,    viz.,    graphite    from    Upernivik, 
cryolite   from  the  Ivigtut  district.     Iron  and  coal 
have  been   found  in  the  Disco   Bay  area,  but  are 
not  worked.    The  cryolite  is  exported  to  the  United 
States     of     America     for     the     manufacture     of 
soda,  .  ,  ,  For  purposes   of  trade  and   administra- 
tion  the  country   is   divided   into   Inspectorates — a 
southern,   lying  south  of   67°  N,,   and   a  northern, 
from  67°  N,  to  about  74°  N,     These  Inspectorates 
are    ruled    by    two    governors,    with    their    head- 
quarters at  Godthaab  and   Godhaven  respectively, 
who   are  responsible  to  the   director   of   the   Gov- 
ernment Board  at  Copenhagen,     Tlie  Inspectorates 
are   subdivided    into    districts,   each    with    its   chief 
settlement  in  addition  to  the  Dskimo  stations,  and 
administered   by    the   local   'Udligger,'   who   is    re- 
sponsible   to    the    superintendent.      The    superin- 
tendent  is   also   a   magistrate.     Councils  for   local 
administration    also    exist,    consisting    of    delegates 
(one  for  every    120   of  the   population)    from  the 
stations.     The  Councils  meet  twice  a  year.     Their 
functions   are:     (i)    To    inquire   into   and    punish 
crime    (which,   however,    is   very    rare),      (2)    To 
relieve  the  poor,     (3)  To  settle  litigation,     (4)  To 
distribute  some   of   the  public   funds.     Five-sixths 
of   the    price    of   goods   is    paid    to    the   sellers   in 
Greenland,  but  one-sixth  is  kept  back  for  the  pub- 
lic  funds," — Ibid,   p.   244, — "Hans   Egede    [see   be- 
low:    Modern    history]    and    his    two    sons    first 
taught    the    Eskimos    to    put    their    language    into 
writing,  and  in  the  last  two  centuries  the  Green- 
landers  have   brought   this  written   language   to   a 
high-  state    of    cultivation,    capable    of    unlimited 
growth   by    the   compounding   of   native   elements. 
Illiteracy  is  now  unknown,  thanks  to  the  Danish 


system  of  public  schools,  where  the  young  Eskimos 
are  taught  reading  and  writing,  but  very  little 
arithmetic.  ,  ,  ,  [for  the  native  can  seldom]  get 
beyond  his  aboriginal  ability  to  count  twenty  on 
his  fingers  and  toes.  He  has  adopted  Christianity 
without  losing  his  tribal  superstitions,  the  two 
kinds  of  belief  producing  many  queer  combina- 
tions. Most  of  the  Greenland  school  teachers  are 
natives  who  have  had  a  course  of  training  in 
Denmark,  ,  ,  ,  There  are  [now]  two  printing  of- 
fices in  Godhaab  and  one  in  Godhaven,  and  many 
books  are  published  in  the  Eskimo  language,  which 
is  the  same,  with  intelligible  dialectical  variations, 
throughout  Greenland  and  all  the  way  across  Arc- 
tic America  and  Siberia,  ,  ,  ,  Two  monthly  jour- 
nals are  distributed  free  to  the  whole  population. 
The  one  at  Godhaab,  entitled  Atuagagdiiutit 
(Something  to  Read),  was  founded  over  sixty- 
years  ago  [c,  1S62],  ,  ,  ,  It  contains  news,  native 
literary  contributions  and  general  features.  The 
monthly  paper  at  Godhaven,  entitled  Avangnamiog 
(The  Northlander),  is  more  political  in  character 
and  has  been  running  for  about  ten  years.  The 
poUtical  sense  has  become  very  strong  in  the 
Greenland  Eskimos ;  even  nationalism  is  taking 
root,  and  the  natives  are  making  many  patriotic 
national  songs.  .  .  .  [Native  epics]  are  of  histor- 
ical value  as  telling  stories  of  the  Eskimos'  con- 
tact with  the  Vikings  of  the  period  A.D.  1000-1400. 
Many  tell  of  the  raids  in  which  the  natives  ex- 
terminated the  Viking  colonies,  .  .  .  and  thus 
afford  the  only  record  of  the  fate  of  Greenland's 
earlier  white  population,  ,  ,  .  [Difficult  as  it  is  to 
make  farmers  out  of  nomadic  hunters],  Eskimos 
are  settling  down  to  the  occupations  of  farming 
and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  good 
haylands  and  pastures  around  the  southwestern 
fjords.  The  meadows  and  pastures  are  fenced  off 
and  used  in  rotation,  the  crops  being  improved 
by  constant  fertilization.  Enough  hay  is  harvested 
for  home  consumption  without  the  need  of  im- 
porting more  from  Iceland,  as  was  necessary  in 
the  Viking  age.  For  fuel  most  of  the  natives  use 
peat.  There  are  considerable  soft-coal  deposits 
on  Disco  Island  and  further  south  along  the  west 
coast,  and  a  good  deal  is  mined  on  the  island  for 
use  in  the  port  towns." — I,  C,  Waterbury,  Danish 
achievements  in  Greenland  {New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  July,  1922), 

Also  in:  A,  W,  Greely,  Handbook  of  Polar 
discoveries,  p.  242. 

Native  inhabitants.  See  Eskimo  family;  In- 
dians, American:  Cultural  areas  in  North  Amer- 
ica:  Eskimo  area. 

Early  history. — Discovery  by  Leif,  son  of 
Eric  the  Red. — Origin  of  name. — Settlement. — 
Life  of  the  settlers. — Discovery  of  the  mainland 
of  North  America. — Voyages  of  exploration. — 
Disappearance  of  settlers. — "The  first  account  of 
Greenland  given  to  the  world,  indeed  the  first 
mention  of  that  region  in  literature,  is  by  Adam 
of  Bremen,  an  ecclesiastical  official  and  geograph- 
ical author  [who  in  1069  interviewed]  .  .  .  the 
enterprising  king  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  and  acquired 
from  him  divers  Scandinavian  and  other  northern 
items  which  [about  1076]  Adam  embodied  .  .  . 
in  his  work  'Descriptio  Insularum  .^quilonis.'  .  .  . 
'To  this  island  [he  writes]  it  is  said,  one  can  sail 
from  the  shore  of  Nortmannia  [.«f]  in  five  or 
seven  days,  as  likewise  to  Iceland.  The  people 
there  are  blue  ("cerulei,"  bluish-green)  from  the 
salt  water;  and  from  this  the  region  takes  its 
name.  They  live  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  Ice- 
landers, except  that  they  are  more  cruel  and  trou- 
ble seafarers  by  predatory  attacks.  To  them  also, 
as  is  reported,  Chr'stianity  has  lately  been  wafted.' 
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It  was  in  fact  about  seventy-five  years  since  Leif, 
son  of  Eric  the  Red,  according  to  the  sagas,  had 
effected  that  wafting  from  the  Christian  court  of 
Norway  to  the  still  pagan  Norsemen  of  his  father's 
far-western  domain.  For  Adam  clearly  means 
these  white  people  and  not  the  Eskimos,  with 
whom  they  had  r.ot  yet  come  in  contact  and  of 
whom  no  whisper  had  yet  reached  the  European 
world.  .  .  .  Adam's  idea  of  oceanic  insulation  was 
accepted  in  many  quarters,  as  the  maps  disclose. 
Of  course,  they  may  not  have  derived  it  from  him 
in  all  instances,  directly  or  indirectly,  but  at  least 
they  shared  it.  Usually  the  name  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  'Green  Island.'  It  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood that  about  985  or  986  Eric  Rauda  (Eric 
the  Red,  or  Ruddy),  the  first  explorer  and  col- 
onizer of  this  new  region,  applied  the  name  at 
least  partly  as  an  advertisement  of  fertility  and 
promising  conditions  lor  the  encouragement  of 
Icelandic  colonists.  .  .  .  Greenland  to  the  intend- 
ing colonists  would  naturally  mean  .  .  .  the  really 
habitable  thousand-mile  fringe  of  uncovered  land 
along  the  southwestern  shore,  on  the  average  fifty 
miles  wide  and  occasionally  much  wider.  It  was 
partly  shut  in  by  forbidding  headlands  and  per- 
verse currents,  but  feasible  of  access  when  the  true 
course  was  disclosed.  Some  parts  of  this  region 
were,  and  still  are,  green  with  grass  and  bright 
with  summer  flowers.  Nansen,  who  certainly 
ought  to  know,  declares  that  the  Greenland  sites 
chosen  would  have  seemed  more  attractive  than 
Iceland  to  an  Icelander.  .  .  .  Eric  settled  in  Erics- 
fiord,  the  present  Tunugdliarfik,  at  a  place  which 
he  called  Brattahlid,  now  Kagsiarsuk,  in  985  or 
986  [see  America;  loth-iith  centuries].  Two  dis- 
tinct colonies  were  founded,  the  Eastern  Settle- 
ment, extending  from  about  Cape  Farewell  to  a 
point  well  beyond  Cape  Desolation,  comprising 
the  whole  of  Julianehaab  Bay  and  the  coast  past 
Ivigtut,  and  the  Western  Settlement,  beginning 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  farther  north 
at  Lysuliord,  [i.e.,  Agnatiord],  the  present  Amer- 
alikfiord,  comprising  the  district  of  Godthaab. 
The  fiord  next  Ericsiiord  in  the  Eastern  Settle- 
ment was  Einarsfiord,  now  Igalikofiord.  These 
fiords  were  separated  at  their  head  by  a  low  and 
harrow  strip  of  land,  the  present  Igaliko  Isthmus. 
It  was  here,  at  Gardar,  that  the  Althing  of  Green- 
land met,  and  here  was  also  found  th.'  bishop's 
seat,  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Vhere  were  as  many  as  sixteen  churches 
in  Greenland,  for  almost  every  fiord  had  its  own 
church  on  accou.it  of  the  long  distances  and  diffi- 
cult traveling  between  the  fiords.  ...  It  is  ap- 
parent that  from  the  first  to  last  the  heart  of 
Greenland  was  about  the  low  fairly  fertile,  favor- 
able tract  near  the  heads  of  the  two  fiords  named 
for  Eric  and  his  friend,  Einar  and  no;  far  from 
Eric's  Greenland  home.  The  Western  Settlement 
was  a  comparatively  small  offshoot,  with  four 
churches  only,  yet  it  contrived  to  maintain  exist- 
ence for  between  three  and  four  centuries,  being 
at  last  obliterated,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  Eskimos 
[or  absorbed  by  them].  The  main  settlement  was 
still  more  enduring,  having  a  continuous  record 
of  nearly  half  a  millennium.  .  .  .  This  seems  mar- 
velous, if  it  be  true  that  the  entire  population 
never  exceeded  2,000  souls,  as  Nansen  and  Hov- 
gaard  have  supposed.  Rink,  on  the  other  hand, 
estimated  the  maximum  at  10,000.  Some  inter- 
mediate number  would  seem  more  likely  than 
either  extreme.  .  .  .  The  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
such  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  at  its  best  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  but  was  never 
conspicuous  enough  to  get  an  outline  of  Greenland 
into  the  maps  until  about  the  time  of  final  extinc- 


tion. .  .  .  The  life  of  the  people  seems  simple  and 
innocent  enough,  as  disclosed  by  their  relics  and 
remnants,  which  have  been  unearthed  with  great 
care.  As  seal  bones  predominate  in  their  refuse 
piles,  this  offshore  supply  must  have  been  their 
greatest  reliance  for  animal  food;  but  they  had 
also  sheep,  goats,  and  a  small  breed  of  cattle. 
They  spun  wool  and  wove  it;  they  carved  vessels 
of  soapstone,  sometimes  with  decoration;  they 
milked  cows  and  made  butter;  they  exported  seal- 
skins, ropes  of  walrus  hide,  and  walrus  tusks; 
they  paid  tithes  to  the  Pope  in  such  commodities; 
they  boiled  seal  fat  and  made  seal  tar;  they  gath- 
ered tree  trunks  as  driftwood  far  up  the  coast  and 
probably  brought  back  cargoes  of  timber  from 
Markland;  they  built  substantial  hou.ses  and 
churches.  .  .  .  But  they  had  to  import  grain,  iron, 
and  many  other  articles  from  Europe;  and  the 
infrequent  visits  of  ships  from  Iceland,  Norway, 
and  elsewhere  must  have  made  .  a  break  in  the 
monotony  of  their  lives  which  they  could  ill  afford 
to  forego.  ... 

"If  Greenland  had  a  long  history,  it  was  that 
of  a  iew  people  in  a  remote  region  and  could  not 
present  many  salient  features.  The  colony  pos- 
sessed at  least  one  monastery  and  the  beginning  of 
a  literature,  including,  it  is  said,  the  Lay  of  Atli, 
revealing  a  curious  interest  in  the  career  of  the 
great  Hun  Attila,  on  the  part  of  a  distant  colonist 
hidden  in  Arctic  mists  and  writing  beside  the 
glaciers.  ...  in  seamanship  and  exploration  their 
ach.evements,  considering  their  numbers  and  re- 
sources, were  really  wonderful.  All  experts  agree 
that  Eric's  first  exploration  was  daring,  skillful, 
persistent,  and  exhaustive,  according  to  the  best 
modern  standards,  and  that  his  selection  of  settle- 
ment sites  was  exceedingly  judicious;  in  fact,  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon.  Then  followed  in 
less  than  twenty  years  the  discovery  of  the  Amer- 
ican mainland  by  Eric's  son  Leif  (or,  as  some  say, 
by  one  Biarni,  followed  by  Leil)  and  a  series  o£ 
other  voyages,  including  Thorfinn  Karlsefni's  pro- 
longed effort  to  colonize,  invol.ing  the  tracing  of 
the  American  coast  line  from  at  least  upper  Labra- 
dor to  some  point  south  of  Newfoundland.  The 
precise  lower  limit  is  matter  of  dispute,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  better  opinion,  may  be  found  some- 
where on  the  front  of  southern  New  England  [see 
also  America:  loth-iith  centuries].  These  were 
followed  in  112 1  by  the  missionary  journey,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been,  of  Bishop  Eric  Gnupsson,  who 
then  sailed  out  of  Greenland  for  Vinland,  we  do 
not  know  with  what  result.  Subsequent  communi- 
cation with  parts  of  the  American  continent  was 
probably  not  uncommon,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
the  accidental  arrival  in  1347  of  a  ship  which  had 
sailed  from  Greenland  to  Markland  and  been 
storm-driven  from  the  latter  westward.  It  pursued 
its  course  to  Norway.  In  the  opposite  (Northern) 
direction  we  know  of  at  least  two  venturesome 
voyages  up  Baffin  Bay,  and,  as  the  records  have 
reached  us  almost  by  accident,  we  may  naturally 
conjecture  many  more.  A  British  exploring  ex- 
pedition in  1S24  acquired  a  small  stone  inscribed 
with  runic  characters  near  some  beacons  on  an 
island  north  of  Upernivik  on  the  upper  north- 
western coast  of  Greenland.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  a  duphcate  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Copen- 
hagen National  Museum.  .  .  .  The  inscription  is 
thought  to  date  from  about  1300,  but,  of  course, 
may  relate  to  a  much  earlier  event.  It  has  been 
translated  by  various  runologists,  with  differences 
in  detail.  As  given  by  Professor  Hovgaard,  it 
reads:  'Erling  Sigvatsson  and  Bjarnc  Thordarson 
and  Endride  Oddson  built  this  (or  these)  beacon 
(s;    Saturday   after   "Gadnday"   (April   2Sth)    and 
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cleared  (the  place)  (or  made  the  inscription) 
113s  (?).'  .  .  .  The  date  113S  would  better  accord 
with  the  cUmax  of  Norse  strenuousness  and  Green- 
land adventure.  .  .  .  But,  whether  the  original 
visit  took  place  in  the  twelfth  century  or  the 
fourteenth,  and  whether  the  stone  denotes  two 
Norse  visits  to  this  place  or  only  one,  it  is  still 
conclusive  that  some  Greenlanders  had  explored 
well  to  the  northward  along  the  shore  of  Baffin 
Bay  in  the  time  of  the  old  colony.  A  more  exten- 
sive exploration  was  undertaken  in  1266  by  the 
clergy,  apparently  of  the  Bishop's  seat,  since  they 
traveled  home  to  Gardar.  It  appears  that  certain 
men  had  been  farther  north  than  usual  but  re- 
ported no  sign  of  previous  occupancy  by  the 
Eskimos  (who  seem  by  this  time  to  have  awakened 
some  concern  among  the  Norsemen)  [except  at  a 
pasture  land  a  little  below  Disco  bay].  .  .  .  The 
Eskimo  race  was  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  Norse 
colonist  from  the-  beginning,  though  long  unrecog- 
nized as  a  menace.  Apparently  there  had  been  a 
temporary  movement  of  these  people  down  the 
western  coast  about  the  tenth  century,  withdrawing 
before  the  first  white  men  appeared.  After  that 
for  generations,  perhaps  centuries,  the  weaker 
heathen  wisely  kept  out  of  sight.  ...  At  last  they 
moved  nearer,  and  there  was  occasional  contact 
while  still  the  Norsemen  were  formidable.  But  by 
the  fourteenth  century  Norse  Greenland  had  begun 
to  dwindle  in  power  and  population,  with  diminish- 
ing aid  and  reinforcement  from  Europe,  and  the 
danger  drew  nearer.  Perhaps  there  was  some  spe- 
cial impulsion  of  the  uncivilized  people  which  re- 
sulted in  the  obliteration  of  the  Western  Norse 
Settlement,  always  relatively  feeble.  Some  rumor 
of  its  need  having  reached  the  Eastern  Settlement, 
an  expedition  of  relief  was  dispatched  about 
i337i  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  accompanied  by 
Ivar  Bardsen,  then  or  afterward  steward  of  the 
Bishop,  who  tells  the  tale.  Only  a  few  stray 
cattle  were  found;  presumably  the  colonists  had 
been  killed  or  carried  away.  The  ground  thus 
lost  could  not  be  regained.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  suppose  the  Eskimos  to  be  getting  stronger 
and  drawing  nearer.  In  1355  an  expedition  under 
Paul  Knutson  came  out  to  reinforce  the  Norsemen ; 
but  it  returned  home  in  or  before  1364  and  can 
have  made  only  a  temporary  lightening  of  the 
load.  In  1379  there  seems  to  have  been  an  Eskimo 
attack,  costing  the  Norsemen  18  of  their  few  men. 
But  peace  may  have  reigned  as  a  rule.  At  any 
rate,  the  ordinary  functions  of  life  went  on,  for 
it  is  of  record  that  a  young  Icelander,  visiting 
Greenland,  was  married  by  the  Bishop  at  Gardar 
in  1409;  and  the  last  visit  of  the  Norwegian  knorr, 
or  supply  ship,  occurred  by  way  of  Iceland  in 
1410.  After  that  nothing  is  certainly  known. 
There  are  two  papal  letters  at  different  periods  of 
the  century,  based  on  very  questionable  hearsay 
information  and  indicating  confusion  and  general 
falling  away.  There  was  even  a  futile  effort  to 
reopen  communication  in  1402." — W.  H.  Babcock, 
Legendary  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  pp  94-9S,  loi- 
104,   106-110,   112. 

Also  in:  F.  Nansen,  In  northern  mists. 

Modern  history. — In  1585,  John  Davis,  the 
English  explorer,  when  on  his  way  in  search  of  the 
North  Pole  visited  the  island,  and  found  no  sign 
of  the  Northmen,  except  a  few  traditions  among 
the  Eskimo,  and  some  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Norse  civilization.  Frobisher,  Hudson  (see 
America:  1607-1608)  and  Baffin  also  touched  on 
the  coasts,  and  made  a  few  forced  visits  to  the 
southwest  of  Greenland;  but  no  attempt  at 
European  settlement  was  again  made  until  1721, 
when  Hans  Egide,  a  Danish  missionary,  went  there 


with  his  family,  determined  to  convert  the  heathen 
tribes,  and  for  that  purpose  made  a  settlement 
where  the  little  town  of  Gotthaab  now  stands, 
and  took  possession  for  the  king  of  Denmark.  In 
spite  of  many  discouragements,  not  the  least  being 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  settlers  sent  up  were 
lawbreakers  or  even  convicts,  Egide  persevered, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  as  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  and  those  of  his  successors,  the  natives 
of  the  present-day  are  all  Christians.  This  result, 
however,  was  probably  helped  by  constant  inter- 
marriage between  the  settlers  and  the  natives. 
About  ten  years  after  the  new  settlement  was 
made,  a  virulent  epidemic  of  small-pox  reduced  the 
population  by  relatively  large  numbers.  The  trade 
which  developed  was,  in  1750,  made  the  monopoly 
of  one  private  company,  which,  however,  did  not 
make  it  pay.  In  1754,  therefore,  it  was  retrieved 
by  the  government  in  whose  hands  it  still  re- 
mains. Although  exploration  of  the  coasts  was 
made  by  a  number  of  Arctic  explorers,  no  effort 
was  made  to  cross  the  central  ice  cap  until  1870 
when  Nordenskiold  attempted  this  feat.  He  failed; 
but  was  successful  in  1883,  and  was  followed  by 
Nansen  in  1888;  Peary,  1892,  and  1895;  Rasmussen, 
1912;  De  Quervain,  1912;  Koch,  1913  (see  also 
Arctic  exploration:  1886-1909).  The  great  in- 
terest of  Greenland's  modern  history,  therefore, 
lies  in  achievement  in  exploration  and  its  scientific 
value.  This  has  been  enhanced  by  the  founda- 
tion, by  M.  P.  Porsild,  of  an  Arctic  station,  or 
laboratory  at  Godhaven,  where  excellent  work  has 
been  done  in  the  field  of  experiment  and  research. 
The  work  was  begun  as  a  private  enterprise,  but  in 
1906  was  taken  over  by  the  government.  In  192 1 
the  king  of  Denmark  paid  a  visit  to  this  great 
northern  portion  of  his  dominions. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Greely,  Three  years  of  Arctic 
seri'ice. — K.  Rasmussen,  People  of  the  polar  north. 

Explorations  in  the  nineteenth  century.  See 
Arctic  e.xploration  :  Chronological  summary: 
1869-1870;    1891-1892;   1895;    1897;    1898;   1899. 

GREENS,  one  of  the  four  companies  of  circus 
providers  who  supplied  horses  and  men  for  chariot 
races  in  ancient  Rome,  so  called  from  the  identify- 
ing color. — See  also  Circus:  Factions  of  the  Roman. 

GREENVILLE,  Treaty  of  (1795).  See 
Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States: 
1790-1795. 

GREENWOOD,  Sir  Hamar  (1870-  ), 
Canadian  lawyer.  Member  of  Parliament ;  served 
in  the  World  War,  1914-1916;  created  baronet, 
1915;  under-secretary  of  state  for  home  affairs, 
1919;   chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  1920. 

GREGOIRE,  Henri  (1750-1831),  French  revo- 
lutionist. Dec.  27,  1790,  under  the  new  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Blois;  member  of  National  Convention,  1792.  See 
France:  1702  (September-November). 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR,  calendar  insti- 
tuted by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  February,  1584.  See 
Chronology:  Gregorian  reformation  of  Julian 
calendar;  Plans  for  world-wide  reform;  France: 
1804-1805. 

GREGORIAN  CHANT,  ritual  music  of  the 
early  Christian  church,  as  revised  by  Pope  Gregory. 
See  Music:    Ancient:    540-604. 

GREGORIAN  CODE.    See  Codes:  117-S33. 

GREGORIANS.  See  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Lot. 

GREGORY  I  (called  the  Great)  (c.  540-604), 
pope,  590-604.  Laid  the  foundation  for  the  papacy 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  organized  the  ritual  of  the 
church;  enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  ar- 
ranged  the   Gregorian   chant,   and   displayed  great 
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missionary  zeal. — See  also  Papacy:  461-604;  Chris- 
•nANiTi':  553-800;  597-800;  England:  597-685; 
History:  18;  Rome:  Medieval  city:  590-640; 
Music:  Ancient:  540-604;  Mass:  6th-7th  cen- 
turies. 

Gregory  II,  pope,  715-731.  He  opposed  the 
iconoclasm  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  sent  Boniface 
to   Germany   as   a   missionary.     See   Iconoclastic 

CONTROVERSY. 

Gregory  III,  pope,  731-741.  He  denounced 
iconoclasm  and  confirmed  the  worship  of  images. 
See  Iconoclastic  controversy. 

Gregory  IV,  pope,  827-844. 

Gregory  V,  pope,  906-999.     First  German  pope. 

Gregory  VI  (d.  1047),  pope,  1044-1046.  He 
had  two  rival  claimants  for  the  papacy  and  was 
deposed  with  them  in  1046  by  Henry  III.  See 
Papacy:  887-1046. 

Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand)  (1020-1085),  pope, 
1075-1085.  He  desired  the  supremacy  of  church 
over  state,  issued  a  decree  against  investitures,  and 
cited  Henry  IV  of  Germany  to  answer  to  certain 
charges.  Henry  deposed  him,  was  in  turn  ex- 
communicated and  did  penance  at  Canossa  to 
Gregory,  who  absolved  him.  War  between  them 
was  later  renewed,  Gregory  was  besieged  by  Henry, 
rescued  by  Robert  Guiscard,  but  died  in  exile. 
See  Papacy:  1056-1122;  Canossa,  Henry  rv  at; 
Germany:  973-1056;   1056-1122. 

Gregory  VIII,  pope,  1187,  October  26  to  De- 
cember 17.    See  Crusades:  1188-1192. 

Gregory  IX,  pope,  1227-1241.  During  his  reign 
he  was  occupied  with  the  struggle  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines.  See  Ecclesiastical 
law:  Definition. 

Gregory  X  (1210-1276),  pope,  1271-1276.  See 
Floren'ce:   1248-1278. 

Gregory  XI,  pope,  1371-1378.  Terminated  the 
"Babylonish  Captivity"  at  Avignon  by  removing 
to  Rome.  See  Florence:  1375-1378;  Papacy: 
1352-1378. 

Gregory  XII  (1325-1417),  pope,  1406-1415. 
He  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Benedict  XIII, 
who  reigned  at  Avignon.  Both  were  deposed  in 
1409,  but  Gregory  refused  to  recognize  it  until 
1415.    See  Papacy:  1377-1417. 

Gregory  XIII  (1502-1585),  pope,  1572-1585. 
Famous  for  introducing  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
See  Chronology:   Gregorian  reformation,  etc. 

Gregory   XIV,   pope,   1500-1591.     See  Jesuits: 

1573-1592. 

Gregory  XV  (1554-1623),  pope,  1621-1623. 
Famous  for  founding  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda.     See  Papacy:   1622. 

Gregory  XVI  (1765-1846),  pope,  1831-1846. 
See  Vatican  museum. 

Gregory  V  (1739-1821),  ecumenical  patriarch  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  church.  Bishop  of  Smyrna, 
1784;  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  1795,  :8o6- 
1817,  1S19.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence,  he  was  hanged  by  the  Turks 
at  Constantinople  for  revolutionary  sympathies. 
See  Greece:   1821-1829. 

GREGORY,  Augusta,  Lady,  Irish  dramatist. 
See  Drama:   1892-1921. 

GREGORY,  Thomas  Watt  (1861-  ), 
American  lawyer  and  cabinet  officer.  See  U.S.A.: 
1913    (March). 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS,  Saint  (Gregorius 
Turonensis)  (538-594),  Frankish  historian.  See 
History:   19. 

GREGORY  THE  PATRIARCH.  See  Bo- 
hemia:   1434-1457. 

GRENADES,  small  projectiles  filled  with  ex- 
plosives, and,  in  modern  warfare,  thrown  by  hand. 
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"Bombing  as  a  war  measure  dates  back  to  an- 
tiquity. The  Chinese  are  early  supposed  to  have 
fired  poisonous  or  incendiary  compositions  at  an 
enemy  at  short  range  with  their  frog-gun  called 
'huo-p'an.'  They  first  began  the  use  of  the 
'stink-pot'  bomb.  Indications  lead  us  to  believe 
that  this  weapon  was  used  in  various  forms  since 
the  year  904  when  they  were  used  at  the  siege 
of  Salonika.  At  the  siege  of  Nice,  William  of 
Tyne  also  reported  the  use  of  pitch  balls,  composed 
of  pitch,  oil,  and  fat.  Explosive  grenades  were 
utilized  early  in  the  history  of  gunpowder  war- 
fare. As  early  as  1427  they  were  used  at  the 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Casalmaggiore  on  the  River 
Po,  the  defenders  having  thrown  bottles  filled  with 
gunpowder  at  the  besieging  troops.  This  consti- 
tuted the  early  or  primitive  grenade  employed 
largely  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. In  1665,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
grenades  were  carried  in  an  especially  made  pocket 
called  the  grena-diere.  Soon  the  name  grenadier 
began  to  be  applied  to  a  group  of  picked  soldiers 
who  scoured  the  country  in  advance  of  the  line 
of  march.  While  only  four  grenadiers,  each  carry- 
ing twelve  to  fourteen  grenades,  were  assigned  to 
each  regiment  of  infantry  during  the  early  years, 
companies  were  organized  after  1670  and  soon  after 
each  grenadier  was  armed  with  a  rifle  in  addition 
[see  also  Military  organization:  16].  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  grenades  were  not  much  in 
vogue,  but  they  were  employed  at  Saragossa  (1808- 
1809),  at  Antwerp  (1832),  and  at  Sebastopol 
(1854-1856).  Here,  during  tha  Crimean  War,  the 
French  are  reported  to  have  thrown  about  3,200 
grenades,  while  the  Russians  also  used  them  ex- 
tensively. The  Russians  used  two  types  of  grenade, 
one  of  ca5t-iron  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  another  of  glass.  The  latter  was  a  specially 
shaped  bottle  filled  with  gunpowder  with  a  fuse 
attached  to  it.  The  grenades  were  used  for  close 
combat  both  in  assault  and  in  defense.  They 
weighed  about  three  pounds,  so  that  they  could 
be  thrown  by  hand  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards. 
This  weapon  of  war  fell  into  disuse  amongst 
the  armies  of  Europe  until  1885,  when  it  was  used 
against  the  Sudanese  tribes  by  the  English.  The 
advent  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1004-1905 
found  the  hand-grenade  nearly  as  important  an 
adjunct  of  infantry  equipment  as  the  rifle.  They 
were  first  utilized  during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  then  gradually  became  the  main  weapon  for 
close,  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  Russian  grenade 
was  composed  of  old  cannon  balls  or  rolled  brass 
cases  of  quick-firing  artiller\-  cut  into  four  inch 
lengths  which  were  filled  with  dynamite  or  pyroxil, 
to  which  was  attached  a  fuse  set  to  burn  fifteen 
seconds.  The  Japanese  grenade  was  made  from 
two  ordinary  preserve  boxes  of  bamboo  canes 
which  were  filled  with  a  pound  of  pyroxil  and  later 
replaced  by  picric  acid.  To  this  was  attached  a 
Bickford's  fuse  which  was  composed  of  flax  treated 
with  gunpowder.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  World  War,  the  experiences  gained  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  and  the  Balkan  wars  began  to 
be  utilized.  Commanders  of  the  belligerent  armies 
saw  the  great  possibilities  of  the  hand-grenade  in 
the  close  trench  warfare,  and  soon  we  saw  the 
reappearance  of  this  ancient  engine  in  many  new 
and  modified  forms.  The  modern  grenade  is 
not  unlike  a  miniature  high  explosive  shell.  [The 
body  is  composed  of  steel  or  cast-iron  containing 
a  charge  of  T.  N.  T.,  picric  acid,  tolite,  guncotton, 
or  any  other  suitable  explosive,  and  a  detonator 
fired  by  a  fuse.  This  is  arranged  to  fire  only  on 
impact,  but  cannot  explode  until  the  grenade  has 
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traversed  a  certain  distance.  This  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  a  premature  explosion.  Time  fuses 
are  also  employed,  but  they  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  grenade  can  become  active  only  after 
having  been  thrown.  The  general  weight  of 
modern  grenades  is  about  a  pound.]  .  .  .  For  a 
long  time  in  the  trenches  of  France  [in  the  World 
War]  only  one  type  of  hand-grenade  was  used. 
This  was  the  so  called  defensive  grenade,  built 
of  stout  metal  which  would  fly  into  fragments 
when  the  interior  charge  exploded.  As  might 
be  expected,  such  a  weapon  was  used  only  by  men 
actually  within  the  trenches,  the  walls  of  which 
protected  the  throwers  from  the  flying  fragments. 
But,  as  the  war  continued,  six  other  distinct  kinds 
of  grenades  were  developed,  America  contributing 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them.  The  defensive, 
or  fragmentation,  type  grenade  was  the  commonest, 
most  numerous,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  of 
all  of  them.  Another  important  one,  however,  was 
that  known  as  the  offensive  grenade,  and  it  was 
America's  own  contribution  to  trench  warfare. 
The  body  of  the  offensive  grenade  was  made  of 
paper,  so  that  the  deadly  effect  of  it  was  produced 
by  the  flame  and  concussion  of  the  explosion 
itself.  It  was  quite  sure  to  kill  any  man  within 
3  yards  of  it  when  it  went  off,  but  it  was  safe 
to  use  in  the  open  offensive  movements,  since  there 
were  no  pieces  of  metal  to  fly  back  and  hit  the 
thrower.  A  third  development  was  known  as  the 
gas  grenade.  It  was  built  of  sheet  metal,  and  its 
toxic  contents  were  effective  in  making  enemy 
trenches  and  dugouts  uninhabitable.  A  fourth, 
a  grenade  of  similar  construction,  .  .  .  scattered 
burning  phosphorus  over  an  area  3  to  s  yards  in 
diameter  and  released  a  dense  cloud  of  white 
smoke.  ...  As  a  fifth  class  there  was  a  combina- 
tion hand  and  rifle  grenade,  a  British  device 
adopted  in  the  American  program.  The  sixth  class 
of  grenades  was  known  as  the  incendiary  type. 
These  were  the  paper  bombs  filled  with  burning 
material  and  designed  for  use  against  structures 
intended  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  seventh 
class  were  the  thermit  grenades,  built  of  terneplate 
and  filled  with  a  compound  containing  thermit, 
which  develops  an  intense  heat  while  melting. 
Thermit  grenades  were  used  principally  to  destroy 
captured  guns."- — E.  S.  Farrow,  American  guns  in 
the  war  with  Germany,  pp.  74-75. — See  also 
TRE^'CH  warf.^re:   Defensive  weapons. 

Also  in:  W.  A.  Tilden,  Chemical  discovery  and 
invention  in  the  twentieth  century. 

GRENADIER.     See  Gkexades. 

GRENADIER  GUARDS,  British  army.  See 
Military  organiz.ation:   31. 

GRENFELL,  Francis  Wallace,  1st  Baron 
Kilvey  (1841-  ),  English  soldier.  See  Egypt: 
1885-1896. 

GRENOBLE,  town  in  southeastern  France, 
contained  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries  during  the  loth 
century.     See  Burgundy:   843-033. 

GRENVILLE,  George  (1712-1770),  English 
statesman.  Held  various  governmental  positions, 
1741-1762;  secretary  of  state,  1762;  prime  minister, 
uniting  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1763;  known  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  Stamp  Act.  See  England:  1760- 
1763;   1765-1708;  U.S.A.:    1763-1764. 

GRENVILLE,  or  Greynvile,  Sir  Richard  (c. 
1S41-1591),  British  naval  commander  and  colonizer. 
See  America;    1584-1586. 

GRESHAM'S  LAW.— "When  different  grades 
of  an  article  can  be  secured  for  the  same  price, 
individuals  use  the  better  one ;  when  different 
grades   of    money   are  in   existence,   they   use   the 


poorer  one.  In  the  first  case  the  individuals  act 
as  buyers,  in  the  second  as  sellers.  The  use  of 
money  is  not  its  consumption,  but  its  alienation 
in  order  to  secure  things  that  can  be  consumed. 
Hence,  so  long  as  the  poor  money  has  legal  tender 
equally  with  the  good,  individuals  can  make 
profits  by  melting  or  exporting  the  latter  and  pay- 
ing out  the  former.  This  principle  is  known  as 
Gresham's  law.  The  name  Gresham's  law  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  Scotch  Writer,  McLeod,  who 
was  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  economic 
thought,  happened  half  a  century  ago  to  find  the 
idea  in  a  report  to  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  In  reality,  it  is  expressed  more  fully 
and  forcibly  by  many  of  the  earlier  mediseval 
writers,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  classic  antiquity. 
It  applies  primarily  to  underweight  or  debased 
coin  which  will  drive-  out  the  full-weight  or  good 
coin  of  the  same  metal.  This  will  happen,  how- 
ever, only  under  two  conditions.  First,  the  total 
amount  of  money,  good  and  bad,  must  be  in  excess 
of  the  country's  needs.  In  the  second  place,  both 
the  good  and  the  poor  coins  must  be  actually  used 
as  money.  A  better  statement  of  Gresham's  law 
would  therefore  be  that  whenever  a  coin  is  worth 
appreciably  more  as  bullion  than  as  money  it 
will  disappear  from  circulation.  Gresham's  law 
applies  also  to  paper  money  as  contrasted  with 
metallic  money.  Here,  however,  as  before,  not  only 
must  the  paper  be  issued  to  excess  before  it 
drives  out  the  coin,  but  public  opinion  may  en- 
tirely prevent  the  circulation  of  the  paper  money, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  greenbacks  on  the  Pacific 
slope  during  the  civil  war.  Gresham's  law  finally 
applies  practically  also  to  coin  of  one  metal  whose 
bullion  value  is  less  than  that  of  coin  of  another 
metal,  provided  that  both  metals  are  legal  standard 
money,  with  free  coinage.  In  every  case,  whenever 
there  is  a  double  standard  with  free  coinage  of 
both  metals,  a  discrepancy  between  the  mint  and 
the  market  ratio  makes  one  of  the  two  metals 
the  poorer  money,  and  leads  to  a  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  better  money." — E.  R.  .\.  Selig- 
man.  Principles  of  economics,  pp.  473-475. 

GREUZE,  Jean  Baptiste  (1725-1805),  French 
portrait  painter.     See  Painting;  French. 

GREVILLERS,  town  in  France  about  three 
miles  west  of  Bapaume.  Was  a  center  of  fight- 
ing during  the  World  War,  1918.  See  World  War: 
iqi8;   II.  Western  front:   c,  18;   d;   k,  1. 

GREW,  Frangois  Paul  Jules  (1807-iSgi), 
French  statesman  and  president  of  the  republic, 
1870-18S7.     See   Francs:    1875-1889. 

GREY,  Charles,  2nd  Earl  (1764-1845),  Eng- 
lish statesman.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  worked  for  reform  of  borough  system,  1786; 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1806;  then  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs;  of  opposition  party 
in  House  of  Lords,  1807-1830;  prime  minister, 
1830-1834.     See  England:    1830-1832;    1S34-1837. 

GREY,  Sir  George  (1S12-1S9S),  British  states- 
man and  colonial  governor.  Explored  Australia, 
1S37-1840;  governor  of  South  Australia,  1841; 
governor  of  New  Zealand,  1846-1854;  governor 
and  commander-in-chief,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1854-1861 ;  premier  of  New  Zealand,  1877-1891. 
See  New  Zealand:  1850-1855;  1853-1870;  1855- 
1870;  1870-1876;  1876-1890;  South  Australia: 
1840-1862. 

GREY  BOOK,  Belgian  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence dealing  with  World  War.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic   background:    3. 

GREY  DE  WILTON,  Arthur,  14th  Baron 
(1536-1593),  Irish  statesman.  Was  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland.     See  Ireland:    1559-1603. 
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GREY  FRIARS 

GREY  FRIARS,  name  applied  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, one  of  the  great  mendicant  orders  of 
medieval  Europe,  and  originating  in  the  color  of 
their  habit.     See  Franciscan  friars. 

GREY  LEAGUES,  three  leagues  formed  bv  the 
Swiss  of  Graubunden.   See  S\^^TZERLAND:   13Q6-140Q 

GREY  OF  FALLODEN,  Edward  Grey,  1st 
Viscount  (1S62-  ),  English  statesman.  Under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs,  1892-1895;  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  1905-1916,  when  he  re- 
signed; accepted  peerage,  1916;  special  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  1919.— See  also  World  War: 
Diplomatic   background:    71,  xxi. 

Letter  concerning  Anglo-Russian  agreement. 
See  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1907. 

Attitude  on  annexation  of  Congo  by  Belgium. 
See   Belgian  Congo:    1909. 

Correspondence  on  American  fishing  rights 
in  Newfoundland  waters.  See  Newfoundland: 
190S-1909. 

Speech  on  European  situation  in  1909.  See 
War,  Preparation  for:  1909-1913:  Anticipation  of 
World  War. 

Foreign  policy.  See  Englan-d:  1912;  World 
W.ar:    Diplomatic    background:    71. 

Attempts  to  avert  World  War. — To  settle  by 
arbitration. — Correspondence  with  other  for- 
eign ministers.  See  England:  1914;  1914  (Aug. 
3):  Meeting  of  Parliament;  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic background:  12;  20;  21;  23;  27;  34;  56; 
71;  71,  iii;   71,  xxiii;   71,  xxv. 

Speech  on  Bulgarian  war  attitude.  See  Btn,- 
garla:   1914. 

Attitude  toward  blockade  and  treatment  of 
neutral  ships  during  World  War.  See  Continu- 
ous voyage:  Origin;  World  War:  1915:  XI. 
Politics  and  diplomacy:  a,  1. 

Note  to  Venizelos  concerning  concessions  for 
Greece  in  entering  World  War.  See  Greece: 
1915  (January-February). 

Attempts  to  save  Captain  Fryatt.  See  World 
War:   1916:  IX.  Naval  operations:  d. 

GREYBACKS,  nickname  for  Confederate 
soldiers.    See  Boys  in  Blue. 

GREYS,  political  faction  in  Florence  in  the 
iSth  century.    See  Bigi. 

GREYTOWN,  terminus  city  of  Panama  canal. 
See  Central  America:  1897;  Nicar.agua:   1S50. 

GRIBEAUVAL,  Jean  Baptiste  Vaquette  de 
(1715-1789),  French  general.  Instituted  reforms 
to  artillery.     See  Military  organization:  17. 

GRIBOVO,  Battle  of.     See  Turkey:   1897. 

GRIBOYEDOV,  Alexander  Serg^yevitch 
(1795-1829),  Russian  dramatic  poet  and  states- 
man.    See  Russian  literature:   1800-1852. 

GRIEG,  Edward  Hagerup  (1843-1907),  Nor- 
wegian composer.  Studied  at  Leipzig  conservatory, 
and  later  with  Cade  and  Hartmann;  founded  the 
Concert  Society  Euterpe,  Copenhagen,  1864;  es- 
tablished and  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Christiania,  1871-1880;  wrote  exquisite  miniatures 
for  the  pianoforte — among  them  the  two  suites 
"Peer  Gynt"  (op.  46  and  55),  and  songs  that  are 
recognized  as  the  most  beautiful  in  all  song  litera- 
ture, such  as  "Ein  Schwan,"  "Solvegg's  Lied,"  and 
"Ich  Hebe  dich."  See  Music:  Folk  music  and 
nationalism:   Scandinavia. 

GRIERSON,  Benjamin  Henry  (1826-1911), 
American  cavalry  officer  in  Civil  War.  Noted 
for  his  famous  raid  from  La  Grange,  Tennessee, 
to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  See  U.S.A.:  1863 
(April-Mav:   Mississippi). 

GRIESINGER,  Wilhelm  (1817-c.  1867),  Ger- 
man physician.  See  Medical  science:  Modern: 
i8th-2oth  centuries. 


GRIQUAS 

GRIEVE,  Mackenzie,  English  aviator  and  com- 
panion of  Harry  Hawker  in  attempted  trans- 
Atlantic  flight.  See  Aviation:  Important  flighU 
since  1900:  1919  (May);  Attempts  to  cross  At- 
lantic; Hawker's  attempted  Atlantic  flight 

GRIFFITH,  Arthur  (1872-1922),  Irish  states- 
man and  Sinn  Fein  leader.  In  October,  1921, 
delegate  to  London  conference  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Irish  Free  State;  January-October,  1922, 
president  of  the  Dail  Eireann,  See  Ireland:  1905- 
1916;  1921;  1921  (May-June);  1922  (January- 
July);    (August). 

GRIFFITHS,  John  Willis  (1809-1882),  .Ameri- 
can naval  architect.  Was  especially  interested  in 
clipper  ships.  See  Commerce:  Commercial  Age: 
1820-1920. 

GRIGNARD,  Victor  (1871-  ),  French 
chemist.  Was  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  1912. 
See  Nobel  prizes:   Chemistrv:   1912 

GRIGORIEV  UPRISING.  See  Jews:  Rus- 
sia:  Ukraine. 

GRIGOROVICH,  Demitri  Vasilievich  (1822- 
1900),  Russian  novelist.  See  Russian  liter-^'ture: 
1855-18S9. 

GRIJALVA,  Juan  de  (c.  14S9-1527),  Spanish 
explorer.  See  America:  1517-1518;  Me.xico:  15x9 
(February-.'\pril). 

GRILLPARZER,  Franz  (1791-1872),  Austrian 
dramatist.  See  Drama:  1S00-1900:  Dearth  of  great 
drama;  1817-1871. 

GRIMALDI  FAMILY,  famous  family  of 
Genoa,  and  supporters  of  Guelf  interests  through- 
out Italy.  Its  members  were  princes  of  Monaco 
until    the    i8th    centuty.      See    Italy:    1313-1330; 

Mo.NACO. 

GRIMALDI  MAN,  anthropological  remains. 
See  Anthropology:  Physical;  Europe:  Prehistoric 
Earliest  remains,  etc.:  Grimaldi  man;  Cromagnon 
man. 

GRIMES,  James  Wilson  (1816-1872),  Ameri- 
can statesman.  Governor  of  Iowa,  1854-1858; 
United  States  senator,  1858-1869.  See  Iowa:  1848- 
1860;    1867-1868. 

GRIMM,  Jacob  Ludwig  Karl  (1785-1863), 
eminent  German  philologist  who  discovered  the 
law  of  the  permutation  of  consonants.  See 
Philology:   6;   8. 

GRIMMELSHAUSEN,  Hans  Jakob  Chris- 
toffel  von  (c.  1625-1676),  German  prose  writer. 
See  German  literature:   1600-1750. 

GRIMM-HOFFMAN  AFFAIR.  See  Swit- 
zerland:   1917   (June). 

GRINNELL  EXPEDITIONS.  See  Arctic 
E.XPL0RAT10N:  Chronological  summary:  1850-1851; 
1853-1855. 

GRIQUAS,  GRIQUALAND  EAST,  AND 
GRIQUALAND  WEST.— "Territorial  divisions 
of  the  Cape  Province  of  the  Union  of  South  .Africa. 
Griqualand  East  has  an  area  of  6,602  square  miles, 
southeast  of  the  Drakensberg,  and  contains  about 
6,000  Griquas,  and  a  quarter  million  of  other 
inhabitants  (5,880  Europeans  in  1918).  Griqua- 
land West,  lying  north  of  the  Orange  river,  is 
noted  for  its  diamond  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kimberley,  the  principal  town,  celebrated  for 
its  siege  by  the  Boers  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  area  of  Griqualand  West  is  15,197  square  miles, 
its  population  in  1914  being  110,000  of  whom  some 
40,000  were  whites.  The  Griquas,  or  Baastards,  a 
mixed  race  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
'Boers'  [of  South  .Africa]  with  their  Hottentot 
slaves,"  migrated  from  Cape  Colony  after  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1833,  "and,  under  the  chiefs 
Waterbocr  and  .Adam  Kok,  settled  in  the  country 
north   of  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and  V'aal, 
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the  present  Griqualand  West.  Subsequently,  in 
1852,  Adam  Kok's  section  of  the  Griquas  again 
migrated  to  the  territory  then  called  No  Man's 
Land,  between  Kafraria  and  southern  Natal,  now 
know  as  Griqualand  East,  or  New  Griqualand. 
...  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
in  the  Griqua  country  in  1867,  and  the  rush  thither 
of  thousands  of  Europeans  from  all  the  surround- 
ing states,  as  well  as  from  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia,  the  chief  Waterboer  ceded  his  rights 
to  the  British  Government,  and  this  region  was 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Griqualand  West  in  1871." — 
Hellwald-Johnston,  Africa,  cli.  23,  sect.  5. 

GRISONS  (Graubiinden),  largest  canton  of 
Switzerland.  Entered  the  Swiss  Confederation  in 
1497.  It  vjc.:,  partly  controlled  by  the  French  in 
1626,  and  dismembered  by  Bonaparte  in  1797. 
See  Switzerland:  1306-1499;  Fran'Ce:  1624-1626; 
1797   (May-October). 

GROCHOW,  Battles  of  (1831).  See  Poland: 
1830-1832. 

GRODEK,  town  sixteen  miles  west  of  Lemberg, 
Galicia.  Strongly  defended  by  lakes,  river  and 
marshes,  played  a  part  in  the  World  War  cam- 
paigns of  1914  and  1915,  between  German- 
Austrian  and  Russian  forces. — See  also  World 
Wak:  1914:  II.  Eastern  front:  d,  1;  1915:  III. 
Eastern  front:   f,  6;   g,  1. 

GROGAN,  Ewart  Scott  (1874-  ),  British 
military  officer  who  traversed  Africa.  See  Cape- 
io-Caieo  railway. 

GROL,  small  town  in  Holland.  Was  captured 
in  1627  by  Frederick  Henry'.  See  Netherlands: 
1625-1647. 

GRONDO,  city  of  Poland,  on  the  Nieman, 
about  ninety  miles  southwest  of  Vilna.  Was  in 
the  zone  of  conflict  between  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans during  the  first  two  years  of  the  World  War. 
See  Russia:  Map;  World  War:  1915:  III.  East- 
ern front:  i,  6. 

Congress  of   (1793).     See  Poland:      1793- 1796. 

GRONDWET,  Dutch  word  meaning  funda- 
mental law,  and  applied  to  early  constitutions  in 
South  Africa. 

GRONENBURG,  Dutch  city.  Was  captured 
in  1593  from  the  Spaniards  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau.     See  Netherlands:    1588-1593. 

GROOT,  Gerhard  (1340-1384),  preacher  and 
founder  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot.  See 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot. 

GROOT,  Huig  van.     See  Grotius,  Hugo. 

GROS,  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  (b.  1793),  French 
diplomat  in   China.     See   China:    1856-1860. 

GROS  VENTRE  INDIANS.  See  Algonquian 
family;  Hidatsa;  Indians,  American:  Cultural 
areas  in  North  America:  Plains  Area;  Siouan 
family. 

GROSS  BEEREN,  Battle  of  (1813).  See 
Germany:   1813  (August-October). 

GROSS  GORSCHEN,  or  Lutzen,  Battle  of. 
See  Germany':   1813   (.\pril-Mav). 

GROSSCUP,  Peter  Stenger  (1852-  ), 
American  jurist.  See  Trusts:  United  States:  1903- 
1906;  1904-1909. 

GROSSE  RATH,  Swiss  legislative  body.  See 
Switzerland:    1848-1890. 

GROSSWARDEIN,  Treaty  of  (1S38)  See 
Hungary:   1526-1567. 

GROTE,  George  (1794-1871),  English  historian. 
See  History:    27;    Australian  ballot:   Origin. 

GROTIUS,  Hugo,  (properly  Huig  van  Groot) 
(1583-1645),  Dutch  scholar  and  jurist.  At  age 
of  twenty-one  ,  historiographer  of  the  United 
Provinces    and    advocate-general    to    Holland    and 


Zeoland;  member  of  embassy  to  England,  1613; 
imprisoned  for  life,  1619,  for  connection  with 
Remonstrants;  escaped  to  Paris,  162 1,  where  he 
served  some  years  as  Swedish  ambassador ;  called 
the  "father  of  international  law,"  his  most  im- 
portant treaties  being  "De  jure  belli  et  pacis." — 
See  also  Freedom  of  the  seas:  1400-1650;  In- 
ternational law:  Grotius  and  the  early  jurists; 
Netherlands:    1603-1619. 

GROTTE  DES  ENFANTS,  cave  in  France 
where  human  remains  of  early  man  were  found. 
See  Europe:  Prehistoric:  Earliest  remains,  etc.: 
Grimaldi   man. 

GROUCHY,  Emmanuel,  Marquis  de  (1766- 
1847),  French  marshal.  Took  part  in  the  various 
Napoleonic  campaigns ;  did  not  arrive  at  Waterloo 
in  time  to  help  Napoleon,  but  conducted  the  re- 
treat to  Paris. 

GROVETON,  Battle  of.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1862 
(August-September:  Virginia):  End  of  General 
Pope's  campaign. 

GRUNDY,  Felix  (1777-1840),  American 
lawver   and   politician.     See   U.   S.   A.:    1810-1812. 

GRUNWALD,  or  Tannenburg,  Battle  of 
(1410).      See    Poland:     1333-1572;    14th    century, 

GRUTHUNGI,  Roman  name  for  Ostrogoths. 
See   Goths:   376. 

GRUTLI,  or  Rutli,  Meadow  of.  See  Swit- 
zerland:   Three  forest  cantons. 

GRYNEUM,  celebrated  oracle  of  the  Island  of 
Lesbos.     See  Oracles. 

GUADACELITO,  or  Salado,  Battle  of 
(1340).     See   Sp.\in:    1273-1460. 

GUADALAJARA,  Mexico,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Jalisco.  Founded  in  1531  by  Nuiio  de 
Guzman;  made  a  bishopric  in  1549.  The  cathedral, 
one  of  the  largest  churches  of  Mexico,  was  built 
in  1618.  It  is  the  third  city  of  Mexico  in  size; 
center  of  the  iron,  steel  and  glass  industries,  and 
widely  known  for  the  manufacture  of  Indian 
pottery. — See  also  Mexico:   1535-1822;  and  Map. 

GUADALAJARA,  Spain,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Guadalajara.  Known  as  Orriaca  or  Caraca 
during  Roman  and  Visigothic  times;  captured  by 
the  Moors  in  714;  retaken  by  Spanish  in  1081  ; 
originally  noted  for  the  cloth-weaving  industry, 
which  however,  has  been  superseded  by  manu- 
factures of  leather,  woolen  fabrics,  soap  and  bricks. 

GUADALAJARA,  Battle  of  (1811).  See  Spain: 
1810-1810. 

GUADALETE,   Battle  of    (711).     See  Spain: 

711-713- 
GUADALOUPE      HIDALGO,      Treaty      of 

(1848).     See  Mexico:   1848. 

GUADALUPES.     See  Gachupines. 

GUADELOUPE,  French  West  Indian  islands 
lying  between  the  British  islands  of  Montserrat 
and  Dominica.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ; 
settled  by  the  French  in  1635;  captured  by  the 
British  in  1750,  and  ruled  by  them  for  four  years. 
In  1794  and  1810  the  British  captured  the  colonies, 
but  almost  immediately  lost  possession;  transferred 
to  Sweden  in  1813;  reverted  to  France  again  in 
1816.  In  1848  slavery  was  abolished  there. 
Guadeloupe  consists  of  two  islands:  Basse-Terre, 
forming  Guadeloupe  proper,  and  Grande-Terre. 
Basse-Terre  is  best  known  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
and  Grande-Terre  for  its  sugar  plantations, — See 
also  Caribs;  Louisiana:   i 762-1 766;  West  Indies. 

GUAICARUS  INDIANS.    See  Pampas  tribes. 

GUAJIRA.     See  Coajira. 

GUAM,  largest  of  the  Ladrone  or  Mariana 
islands  (see  Mariannes),  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
about  thirty  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.  Noted 
chiefly  as   a   naval   station   and  a   port   of   transit 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
islands  (see  British  exlpire:  Map  of  the  world). 
A  small  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Indonesian  stock,  greatly 
mixed  with  FiUpino  and  Spanish  elements.  The 
language  is  dialect  of  Malay  corrupted  by  Spanish. 
According  to  the  United  States  census  of  IQ20,  the 
population  was  14,724. 

1521-1898. — Spanish  control. — Guam  was  dis- 
covered by  Magellan  in  1521,  but  not  effectively 
occupied  by  Spain  till  a  century  and  a  half  later. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain  on 
December  10,  iSgS,  but  not  effectively  occupied 
until  iSqg. — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1898  (June)  ;  (July- 
December)  . 

1900-1922. — Under  American  control. — Guam 
is  governed  by  the  officer  of  the  United  States 
navy  who  is  commandant  at  the  naval  station 
Under  American  rule  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  been  improved,  and  the  island  developed. 
Peonage  was  abolished  in  igoo  and  a  public  school 
system  established.  There  is  also  a  good  hospital, 
and  the  capital,  Agana,  has  a  sewerage  and  water 
system.  In  igo8  an  agricultural  station  was  estab- 
lished in  Guam.  A  high  power  radio  station  was 
constructed  by  the  navy  department  and  opened 
for  communication  November,  iqiy.  In  igiS  the 
island  was  struck  by  a  terrific  typhoon  which  was 
described  as  follows:  "The  Navy  Department 
.  .  .  received  a  dispatch  from  Captain  Roy  C. 
Smith,  Governor  of  Guam,  stating  that  Guam  was 
swept  by  a  typhoon  on  July  6  [igi8].  .  .  .  Half 
of  the  inhabitants  are  destitute  and  homeless,  crops 
destroyed  and  food  scarce.  Governor  Smith  states: 
'I  am  feeding  destitute  natives  as  necessary  from 
naval  supplies  and  commandeered  food  stocks,  mak- 
ing repairs  as  soon  as  possible.'  " — New  York 
Times,  July   10,   igi8. 

See  also  Territories  and  dependencies  of  the 
U.NiTED  States. 

Also  in:  H.  E.  Crampton,  Journey  to  the 
Mariana  islands. — Guam  and  Saipan  {Journal  of 
Natural  History,  1921,  v.  ^i,  pp.  126-145). — B.  H, 
Richard,  Question  of  Guam  (Military  Historian 
and  Economist,  igi6,  v.  i,  pp.  63-6g). — R.  C. 
Smith,  Guam,  our  tropical  real  estate  {Asia,  igao, 
V.  20,  pp.  323-330). 

GUANAJUATO,  or  Santa  F§  de  Guanajuato, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 
Founded  in  1554;  received  the  title  of  city  in  1741. 
In  the  war  of  independence  against  Spain  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  storming  of  the  .Mhondiga  de 
Granaditas  in  1810.    See  Mexico:  i8io-i8ig;  Map. 

GUANAS  INDIANS.     See  Pampas  tribes. 

GUANTANAMO,  town  in  Cuba.  The  harbor 
was  captured  by  the  American  navy,  i8g8,  during 
the  Spanish-.'\merican  War.  In  igo3  land  for  a 
coahng  station  was  leased  to  the  United  States  by 
Cuba.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1898  (June-July)  ;  Cuba: 
igo3. 

GUAP,  or  Yap.    See  Yap. 

GUARANI  INDIANS.  See  Pampas  tribes; 
Paraguay:  1515-1557;  1914-1917;  Tupi;  Uruguay: 
Aborigines. 

GUARD,    National.     See   National  guard. 

GUARINO  OF  VERONA  (1370-1460),  Italian 
scholar  and  teacher.  See  Education:  Modem: 
I5th-i6th  centuries:   Italy  the  center. 

GUARNIERI,  celebrated  family  of  violin  mak- 
ers of  Italy.    See  Music:  Modern:   1607-1737. 

GUAST,   Pierre   du.     See   Monts,    Pierre   du 

GUAST,    SlEUR    DE. 

GUASTALLA,  city  of  north  Italy.  Given  to 
the  control  of  Spain  by  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  to  Marie  Louise  of  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of 


Fontainebleau  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  See 
Aix-la-Chapelle:  Congresses:  2;  France:  1814 
(March-April) ;   Vienna,   Congress  of. 

Battle  of   (1734).     See  France:    1733-1735. 

GUATEMALA:  Origin  of  name.— "Like  its 
Mexican  neighbor,  it  still  bears  a  name  of  Aztec 
origin,  the  term  Guatemala  (Quaubtematlan),  ac- 
cording to  some  interpreters,  meaning  'Eagle  Land,' 
though  a  less  poetic  etymology  gives  it  the  signi- 
fication of  'Land  of  the  Wooden  Piles.'  Others 
again  write,  U-ha-tez-ma-la,  a  group  of  syllables 
which  would  mean  'Mountain  vomiting  water,' 
the  whole  region  being  so  named  in  reference  to 
the  Aqua  ('Water')  volcano,  one  of  its  loftiest 
cones." — E.  Reclus,  International  geography,  v.  17, 
p.  206. — "According  to  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  derived 
from  'Coctecmalan' — that  is  to  say  'Palo  de  leche,' 
milk-tree,  commonly  called  'Yerba  mala,'  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Antigua.  ...  In  the  Mexican 
tongue,  if  we  may  believe  Vasquez,  it  was  called 
'Quauhtimali,'  rotten-tree;  .  .  .  and  Juanos  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  from  Juitemal,  the  first  king 
of  Guatemala." — H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the 
Pacific  states  of  North  America,  v.  i,  p.  620,  foot 
note. 

Geographic  description. — Area. — Population. 
— "Guatemala,  the  most  northern  of  the  Central 
.American  States,  ...  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Mexican  States  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas, 
Campeche,  and  Yucatan,  and  on  the  northeast  by 
British  Honduras  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras;  on 
the  east  by  the  Republics  of  San  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  total  area  is  about  48,000  square  miles.  The 
coast  line  on  the  Atlantic,  or  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  that  on  the 
Pacific,  approximately  155  miles  [see  Central 
America:  Map].  .  .  .  The  hydrographical  system 
of  Guatemala  may  be  divided  into  two  watersheds. 
The  Cordillera  of  the  .Andes,  which  runs  from  north 
to  south  of  the  country,  affects  the  course  of  the 
rivers  in  such  a  distinct  manner  that  the  rainfall 
in  the  city  of  Chimaltenango,  which  is  situated  in 
the  mountains,  is  equally  divided;  that  falling 
in  the  north  and  east  feeds  the  rivers  flowing  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  rain  falling  on  the  south  and 
■  west  goes  eventually  to  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  The 
physical  aspect  of  Guatemala  is  very  mountainous. 
The  whole  centre  of  the  country  is  broken  by  the 
lofty  Andean  range  and  its  spurs,  only  the  coast 
lands  bordering  the  two  oceans  being  but  little 
above  sea-level.  This  central  table-land,  which 
has  an  area  of  some  thirty  thousand  square  miles, 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  populated  portion 
of  the  countr)',  and  upon  it  are  situated  all  the 
important  cities  and  towns  of  the  RepubUc,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coast  ports." — C.  W.  Dom- 
ville-Fife,  Great  states  of  South  .America,  pp.  211- 
212. — In  1914  the  estimated  population  was 
2,003,579. 

Also  in:  A.  H.  Keane,  Central  and  South 
America  {Stanford's  compendium  of  geography,  v. 
2). — N.  O.  Winter,  Guatemala  and  her  people  of 
today,  p.  3. 

Aborigines  and  their  culture. — "Long  before 
the  dawn  of  written  history  this  portion  of  Cen- 
tral America  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  weaving  by  hand,  carving,  and  metal- 
work.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
adventurers  came  from  over  the  sea,  they  dis- 
covered, in  ruined  temple  and  beside  stately  mono- 
Uth,  priceless  treasures  of  antiquity.  Exquisitely 
carved  vases,  copper  ornaments  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, curious  images  and  strange  gods  of  gold 
and  silver,  all  told  them  tales  of  an  early  civilisa- 
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tion  which  historians  and  antiquarians  believe  to 
have  resembled  that  which  flourished  under  the 
famous  Incas  of  the  Bolivian  tableland.  .  .  .  Their 
temples  were  magnificently  decorated  with  pictures 
and  altars  of  carved  stone,  adorned  with  finely 
worked  ornaments.  The  tiled  floors  were  covered 
with  rich  carpets,  and  the  masonry  of  these  holy 
edifices  must  have  called  for  the  united  labour  of 
many  hundreds,  so  splendidly  was  it  fashioned. 
The  true  origin  of  this  strange  race  of  Guatemalan 
Indians  is  a  mystery  the  solution  of  which  lies 
hidden  deep  in  the  realms  of  myth  and  fable. 
Some  believe  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
yellow  men,  whom  ancient  tradition  asserts  to  be 
the  first  settlers  in  the  land.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Indians  ca.i  understand  and  be  understood  by 
the  Chinese  with  more  facility  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  stranger  race.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  sacred  book,  'Popol  Vuh,'  .  .  . 
states  that  primitive  man  was  made  of  clay ;  thus 
confirming  the  universal  tradition  that  the  primi- 
tive American  was  formed  of  red  or  yellow 
earth.  ...  In  times  very  remote  there  came  down 
from  the  north  a  people  called  the  Nahoas,  whose 
great  chief  was  Quctzalcoatl — that  is,  'the  serpent 
with  the  plumes  of  the  Quetzal' — or  Gucumatz,  as 
he  is  called  in  'Popol  Vuh,'  'the  serpent  with  the 
skin  of  green  and  azure.'  This  Gucumatz  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  Xibalbag,  another  great 
chief  then  ruling  in  the  land,  whose  subjects  were 
scattered  broadcast.  Some  went  northward  to 
Mexico,  and,  when  famine  drove  them  thence,  re- 
turned, after  some  four  hundred  years,  and 
founded,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  kingdom  of 
Hucytlat,  in  Honduras,  whose  principal  city, 
Copantl,  is  now  represented  by  the  strange  ruins 
of  Copa.i.  Another  inroad  from  the  north  appears 
to  have  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  tribe 
known  as  the  Quiches,  a  powerful  race,  to  whom 
the  other  neighbouring  tribes  in  turn  submitted. 
The  Quiche  dominions  gradually  grew  in  extent, 
until  they  stretched  from  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Lake  Izabal.  We 
do  not  know  very  much  about  the  history  of 
these  people,  but  from  the  chief  source  of  our 
information,  tl.eir  most  interesting  sacred  book, 
'Popol  Vuh,'  they  appear  (o  have  had  a  certain 
civilisation  and  an  established  feudal  system  com- 
parable only  with  that  of  mediaeval  Europe." — 
C.  W.  Domville-Fife,  Guatemala  and  the  states  of 
Central  America,  pp.  13-15. — See  also  Central 
America:  Aborigines;  Quiches  and  Cakchiquels ; 
Mayas. 

1524-1776. — Conquest  by  Alvarado,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Cortes. — Settlement.— "Pedro  de  Al- 
varado, a  lieutenant  of  Cortez,  was  the  first  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Guatemala,  then  inhabited 
by  the  Quiches,  Caribs,  and  other  warlike  Indian 
tribes.  Due  to  constant  strife  among  the  natives 
the  Spaniards  easily  succeeded  in  conquering  and 
enslaving  them,  and  in  the  year  1524  Alvarado,  in 
order  to  firmly  establish  his  authority,  had  the  two 
kings  of  the  Quiches  executed.  Guatemala,  which 
at  that  time  comprised  all  the  territory  now  known 
as  Central  America,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  States 
of  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  became  a  Captain-gen- 
eralcy,  at  first  independent,  but  later  under  the 
authority  of  the  X'iceroy  of  Mexico.  In  July,  1527, 
Alvarado  founded  the  city  of  Guatemala.  This 
first  city  was  short  lived  and  in  the  year  1542  it 
was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  old 
city,  which  was  itself  in  time  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  1773.  In  1776  the  present 
city  was  laid  out  at  a  site  25  miles  northeast  of 
La    Anliqua."— General    descriptive    data   prepared 


in  June,  igop  I  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  p.  3). — See  also  Mexico:    1521-1524. 

1776-1821. — Under  Spanish  domination.— Up 
to  the  year  182 1,  the  history  of  Guatemala  is 
purely  that  of  its  colonization  by  Spain;  this 
process  was  marked  by  extreme  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  whole  tribes  being  entirely 
wiped  out  and  others  exploited  for  the  advantage 
of   the  conquerors. 

Also  in:  C.  W.  Domville-Fife,  Guatemala  and 
the  states  of  Central  America,  pp.  28-36. — N.  O. 
Winter,   Guatemala  and  her  people   of  today,  pp. 

13-14- 

1821-1894. — Separation  from  Spain. — Brief  an- 
nexation to  Mexico. — Contests  over  Central 
American  federation. — Wars  of  the  states.     See 

Central  America:  1S21-1871;  1871-1885;  1S86- 
1894. 

1824. — First  congress  of  South  American  re- 
publics.    See  Latin  America:  1822-1830. 

1859. — Boundary  treaty  with  British  Hondu- 
ras.    See  Honduras,  British:    1850-1859. 

1885-1898. — Presidency  of  Manuel  Lisandro 
Barillas. — Dictatorship  of  Jose  Maria  Reina 
Barrios. — His  assassination. — Rufino  "Barrios 
1783-1885  was  succeeded  by  Manuel  Lisandro 
Barillas,  a  man  of  kind  and  benevolent  instincts 
but  ill  fitted  to  control  a  turbulent  republic  like 
Guatemala.  He  at  once  withdrew  the  decree  of 
federation  which  had  proven  so  ill-timed  and  made 
peace  with  the  other  republics.  Little  was  accom- 
plished by  him,  although  he  attempted  to  continue 
the  reform  poKcies  of  Barrios.  He  was  elected 
for  and  served  for  one  full  term,  but  was  defeated 
for  re-election  by  a  nephew  of  the  elder  Barrios. 
This  soured  him  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  a  more  or  less  turbulent  factor  in 
the  Guatemala  political  situation.  .  .  .  Barillas  had 
figured  that  the  malcontents  would  flock  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  countPi'.  He  had  sac- 
rificed his  all,  and  even  his  daughters  had  sold 
their  diamonds  to  purchase  guns  and  ammunition 
for  his  campaign.  The  President  of  Mexico  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  their  territory,  and  President 
Cabrera  rushed  troops  to  the  border,  so  that  the 
movement  was  a  fiasco.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  result  might  have  been  different,  for  the  dis- 
contented in  Guatemala  at  that  time  numbered 
many.  Ex-President  Barillas  was  killed  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1907,  aged 
sixty-seven  years.  .  .  .  "^he  successor  of  Barillas 
as  president,  Jose  Maria  Reina  Barrios,  served  only 
a  few  years  [1802-1S08]  and  developed  no  marked 
policy.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  strong  will, 
but  did  not  possess  the  ability  or  strength  of 
character  of  his  uncle.  During  the  first  few  years 
of  his  term  he  gave  the  country  a  fairly  good  gov- 
ernment and  worked  much  for  the  prosperity  of 
Guatemala.  Near  the  close  of  his  first  term,  how- 
ever, he  sought  by  legislative  enactment  to  extend 
his  term  of  office  for  five  years,  and  a  series  of 
revolutions  followed." — N.  O.  Winter,  Guatemala 
and  her  people   of  today,  pp.   194-196. — In  June, 

1897,  President  Barrios,  whose  six  years  term  in 
the  presidency  would  have  expired  the  following 
March,  fearing  defeat  in  the  approaching  election, 
forcibly  dissolved  the  National  .Assembly  and  pro- 
claimed a  dictatorship.  Three  months  later  a  re- 
volt was  organized  by  General  Prospero  Morales; 
but  Barrios  crushed  it  with  merciless  energy,  and 
a   veritable  reign   of  terror  ensued.     In   February, 

1898,  the  career  of  the  dictator  was  cut  short  by 
an  assassin,  who  shot  him  to  avenge  the  death  of 
a  wealthy  citizen.  Don  Juan  Aparicio,  whom  B.u- 
rios  had  executed  (or  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
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objects  of  the  rebellion  of  the  previous  year.  Con- 
trol of  the  government  was  then  taken  by  Dr. 
Cabrera,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  party 
which  supported  Barrios,  A  rising  under  Morales 
was  again  attempted,  but  failed.  Morales,  in  a 
dying  condition  at  the  time,  was  betrayed  and 
captured.  Cabrera,  with  no  more  opposition,  was 
elected  president  for  six  years. 

1890. — Represented  at  first  international 
American  congress. — Controversy  over  Barrun- 
dia.  See  American  Republics,  Inter.nationwl 
U^^oN  or:  1890;  Asylum,  Right  of:  Right  of 
Asylum  on  merchant  ships;  Central  America: 
1886-1894. 

1898-1901. — Period  of  progress  and  prosper- 
ity.— Accession  of  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera, 
first  civilian  president. — "The  Premier  Designado, 
which  corresponds  to  the  position  of  Vice-President 
under  our  form  of  government,  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  Reina  Barrios,  was  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  the 
first  civilian  to  hold  that  office  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic.  Upon  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  he  found  the  countrj-  involved  in  many 
serious  complications.  The  foreign  obligations 
were  threatening  to  precipitate  trouble  with  inter- 
national entanglements,  and  the  new  President  at 
once  exerted  every  effort  to  place  this  indebtedness 
in  a  more  favourable  condition,  and  to  organize 
the  finances  in  such  a  way  that  the  legitimate 
demands  of  creditors  might  be  met.  .  .  .  His  legal 
training  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  finances  of 
the  country  were  reorganized,  foreign  creditors 
were  appeased,  and,  after  the  first  few  years,  for 
he  was  elected  to  a  full  term  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  way  to  permanent  peace  and  pros- 
perity seemed  to  open  up  wide." — N.  O.  Winter, 
Guatemala  and  her  peof-'j  of  today,  pp.  107-198. 

1901-1906. — Participation  in  second  and  third 
international  conferences  of  American  repub- 
lics. See  American  Republics,  International 
Union  of:   1901-1902;    1900. 

1902. — Treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  be- 
tween Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  See  Arbitration,  In- 
ternattonal:   Modern:    1902. 

1904. — Represented  at  peace  conference  held 
at  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica.  See  Central  America: 
1904. 

1906. — Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Honduras  at 
war. — Ended  by  mediation  of  the  United  States 
and   Mexico.     See   Central  America:    1006. 

1907. — Washington  peace  conference. — Gen- 
eral treaty  of  peace  and  amity. — Central  Amer- 
ican court  of  justice.  See  Central  America: 
1907. 

1907-1917. — Attempts  on  President  Cabrera's 
life. — Reign  of  terror. — Cabrera  assumes  dic- 
tatorial powers. — Order  restored. — "In  1907  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  President 
Cabrera  by  exploding  a  mine,  but  this  failed. 
Severe  measures  were  adopted  by  the  officials,  and 
several  of  those  suspected  of  implication  m  the 
plot  were  put  to  death,  while  a  larger  number  were 
imprisoned  incommunicado — that  is,  without  priv- 
ilege of  communication  with  friends  or  counsel. 
Among  this  number  were  several  foreigners  who 
were  suspected  of  designs  against  the  President. 
Again,  in  April,  1908,  another  attack  was  made 
upon  the  President  by  some  of  his  soldiers  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  shooting.  The  condi- 
tions that  followed  have  been  described  as  a 
'regime  of  terror'  because  of  the  many  executions 
and  incarcerations.  .  .  .  [When  Mexico]  wanted 
him  to  give   up   certain   persons  for   trial   on   the 


charge  of  conspiracy  in  the  murder  of  ex-President 
Barillas,  which  had  occurred  on  Mexican  soil, 
Cabrera  absolutely  declined  to  grant  this  request, 
and  his  refusal  almost  resulted  in  the  breaking  oft 
of  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  [With  this  exception,  Cabrera]  con- 
sistently refrained  from  becoming  involved  in  the 
various  conflicts  that  have  raged  between  Nica- 
ragua and  its  neighbours,  and  I  was]  ...  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Central  .\nierican  peace  confer- 
ence which  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
the  United  States." — Ibid.,  pp.  200-201. — "The 
favorable  status  enjoyed  by  the  Guatemalan  affairs 
during  1908  ...  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  message 
delivered  by  President  Estrada  Cabrera  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  March  i  of  the  latter  year. 
A  surplus  is  credited  to  public  revenues  and  in- 
creased earnings  noted  for  various  public  enter- 
prises. The  new  mining  code,  promulgated  in  June. 
1908,  was  productive  of  augmented  activity  in  this 
field,  and  increased  yields  of  bananas,  rubber, 
sugar,  and  hard  woods  are  features  of  the  year's 
industrial  life.  The  gathering  of  medical  m.en  of 
the  Western  Continent  in  the  capital  of  Guatemala 
during  the  month  of  August  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  many  notable  celebrations,  both  of  a  social 
and  official  character.  That  the  Pan-.\merican 
Medical  Congress  as  a  feature  of  international 
development  is  fully  appreciated  is  evidenced  by 
the  utterances  of  the  delegates.  .  .  .  Especially 
appropriate  remarks  were  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  Congress  by  the  delegate  from  the  United 
States,  who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  Congress  was  held  in  Washington  to  com- 
memorate the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  Representatives  were  pres- 
ent from  practically  all  the  countries  of  Latin 
.America.  .Another  important  event  of  the  year 
was  the  inauguration  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on 
September  15  of  the  International  Central  Amer- 
ican Bureau,  in  accordance  with  the  Washington 
Convention  of  December  20,  1907.  The  personnel 
of  the  Bureau  embraces  representatives  from  the 
five  Republics  of  Central  America.  The  Govern- 
ment is  taking  steps  to  establish  adequate  hygienic 
measures  in  the  country  through  the  opening  of  a 
National  Pasteur  Institute  in  Quezaltenango  and 
by  the  requirement  that  entry  into  Government 
employ  and  also  into  certain  specified  private 
enterprises  shall  be  made  only  by  persons  who 
have  been  vaccinated.  The  sanitation  of  Puerto 
Barrios  is  another  organized  effort  in  the  same 
direction.  This  port  is  the  Caribbean  terminus 
of  the  country's  interoceanic  railway,  which  was 
completed  and  opened  in  January,  1908,  witu 
imposing  ceremonials.  The  development  of  rail- 
way communication  with  the  adjacent  Republics 
is  another  forecast  of  progress  in  this  enterprising 
Republic,  measures  for  connection  by  rail  with 
the  Salvador  and  Mexican  frontiers  being  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  contracts  i,,.itten  in  1909].  On 
February  15,  1909,  the  Government  ratified  many 
of  the  conventions  adopted  by  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  of  .American  States  held  in 
Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1906,  covering  the  status  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try after  a  foreign  residence,  international  law, 
patents  of  invention,  trade-marks,  and  literary  and 
artistic  property." — General  descriptive  data  pre- 
pared in  June,  1909  (International  Bureau,  of 
American  Republics,  pp.  (>-&). — From  1009  to  1917, 
Cabrera  with  the  strong  hand  of  the  dictator  re 
strained  the  turbulent  elements  within  the  republic 
and  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  neigh- 
boring states.    The  preservation  of  peace  and  order 
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GUATEMALA,  1910 


GUATEMALA,  1922 


gave  impetus  to  considerable  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Also  in:  D.  G.  Munro,  Five  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America,  pp.  52-56. 

1910. — Represented  at  fourth  international 
American  congress.  See  American  Republics, 
International  Union  of:    1910. 

:913. — Arbitration  treaty  with  the  United 
States.     See  Latin  America:   1913. 

1915. — Pan-American  conference.  SeeU.  S.A.: 
1915   (August-October). 

1917-1918. — Severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
■with  Germany. — Guatemala  declared  her  intention 
of  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  On 
April  27,  1917,  diplomatic  relations  were  severed 
with  Germany.  On  April  22,  iqiS,  the  govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  announced  that  Guatemala 
occupied  the  same  relationship  to  the  belligerents 
which  the  American  government  had  adopted.  It 
was  announced  some  days  later  that  the  republic 
would  participate  with  the  U  lited  States  in  the 
war  against  the  Central  Powers. — See  also  Latin 
America:  1917-1918:  Central  America  in  the 
World  War. 

1919. — Conference  at  Paris. — Treaty.  See 
Paris,  Conference  of:  Outline  of  work;  Ver- 
sailles, Treaty  of:   Conditions  of  peace. 

1920. — Revolt  against  President  Cabrera. — 
Overthrow  of  President  Cabrera. — Carlos  Her- 
rera  elected  president. — New  government  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States.— ".'V  revolt  broke 
out  on  April  7  against  Estrada  Cabrera,  President 
of  Guatemala  .since  1898.  ...  [A  movement 
against  the  methods  of  the  dictator  had  been 
gathering  force  since  1917.  The  immediate]  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  the  agitation  for  a  Central 
American  union  of  the  five  republics  of  Guate- 
mala, HoncKiras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica.  Such  a  union  would  have  terminated  the 
rule  of  the  dictator,  and  he  began  making  whole- 
sale arrests  of  all  who  favored  it.  A  large  number 
of  college  students  were  thrown  into  prison  for 
favoring  the  union,  and  many  are  reported  to  have 
been  executed.  There  had  been  riots  and  other 
disturbances,  ruthlessly  put  down  by  troops  since 
early  in  March.  Finally  the  Unionists  gained  con- 
trol of  Guatemala  City  in  spite  of  Cabrera's 
army,  the  largest  in  Central  America.  The  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  ordered  an  attack  on  the  city.  ...  He 
began  shelling  it  on  April  8  (1920)  and'  for  three 
days  shells  continued  to  fall  in  the  city,  many 
non-combatants  being  killed.  The  whole  country 
by  this  time  had  joined  the  revolutionists,  who 
formed  a  new  Government  with  Carlos  Herrera 
as  President.  ...  On  the  night  of  April  11  a  con- 
ference was  held  by  both  sides  at  the  American 
Legation  in  Guatemala  City  and  an  armistice  be- 
tween the  Unionists  and  the  forces  of  President 
Cabrera  was  signed.  .  .  .  Sefior  Cabrera  was 
formally  deposed  from  the  Presidency  on  April  17 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Her- 
rera was  named  as  President.  On  the  same  morn- 
ing the  Cabrera  forces  near  Guatemala  City  sur- 
rendered and  Cabrera  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  new  Government  at  once  began  functioning, 
and  perfect  order  was  reported  throughout  Guate- 
mala."—ffew  York  Times  Current  History,  May, 
1920,  pp.  261-262— In  an  official  proclamation 
issued  by  the  state  department  at  Washington  the 
new  government  in  Guatemala  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  on  June  24  "as  the  constitu- 
tional successor  of  the  Government  of  Estrada 
Cabrera."  On  July  25.  Herrera,  having  been  duly 
elected,  took  the  oath  of  office  and  pledged  him- 
self to  endeavor  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Central 
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American  states;  he  took  the  oath  of  office  before 
the  National  Assembly  on  September  15.  On  the 
29th  President  Wilson  received  Dr.  Julio  Binachi 
as  Guatemalan  minister  to  the  United  States,  rep- 
resenting the  new   (Herrera)   government. 

1921. — Central  American  Union  created. — 
Bank  proposals. — Ex-president  Cabrera  held 
prisoner. — Herrera  government  overthrown  in 
revolution. — .\s  a  preliminary  step  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Central  American  Union  the  Guatemalan 
government  in  January  abolished  all  trade  restric- 
tions with  the  republics  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  On  January  20  it  was 
announced  that  the  standing  army  of  15,000  men 
would  be  reduced  to  5,000;  at  the  same  time  a 
new  law  was  passed  prohibiting  illiterates  from 
participating  in  political  contests.  The  pact  estab- 
lishing a  Central  American  Union  was  signed  on 
January  22.  During  March-.April  th-  export  duty 
on  sugar  was  abolished  and  proposals  invited  for 
a  concession  to  establish  a  bank  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  gold  pesos  and  the  privilege  of  issuing 
thirty  millions  in  currency,  the  notes  to  be  redeem- 
able at  sight  in  national  money  or  American  dol- 
lars. Since  his  downfall  in  1920,  the  former  pres- 
ident, Cabrera,  had  been  held  in  prison.  On  May 
9  it  was  reported  that  Guadelupe  Cabrera,  his 
eighteen-year-old  daughter,  had  committed  suicide 
by  shooting,  in  order  to  call  the  world's  attention 
to  her  father's  continued  imprisonment,  despite 
the  Guatemalan  government's  pledge  to  guarantee 
his  life,  liberty  and  property.  When  the  Pro- 
visional Federal  Council  of  the  Central  American 
Union  began  its  functions  on  June  17,  the  Guate- 
malan delegate  Vicente  Martinez  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  Early  in  August  a  revolt 
headed  by  General  Isidro  Valdez  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed. An  uprising  of  Indians  in  the  department 
of  Zacapa  was  also  put  down.  On  October  10  the 
Union  was  formally  constituted,  and  Guatemala 
Salvador  and  Honduras  ceased  to  be  separate  en- 
tities. Elections  for  deputies  for  the  Union  Con- 
gress were  held  in  those  countries  on  the  30th.  On 
December  5  another  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Herrera  government  was  over- 
thrown, the  president  and  his  cabinet  taken  prison- 
ers, and  a  provisional  government  under  General 
Orellana  proclaimed.— See  also  Central  America- 
1921;   1921    (October);   1921    (December). 

1922.— Orellana  president.— Collapse  of  the 
Union. — Amnesty  for  political  prisoners.— Re- 
lease of  Cabrera.— The  Central  American  Union 
was  destined  to  have  a  short  exis.ence.  On  Janu- 
ary 7  Orellana  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president 
and  formed  a  cabinet;  senators  were  ekcted  to 
represent  Guatemala  in  the  federal  state.  On  Jan- 
uary 29,  however,  the  new  Union  flag  was  hauled 
down  in  the  capital  and  replaced  by  the  Guate- 
malan flag.  The  Union  was  defunct.  On  February 
15  Orellana  was  elected  constitutional  president, 
not  without  some  bloodshed.  He  opened  parlia- 
ment on  March  2,  and  in  April  ordered  the  release 
of  political  prisoners  after  investigation  of  their 
cases.  In  a  message  to  Congress  he  asked  for  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners,  but  this 
clemency  met  \^ith  considerable  opposition.  The 
United  States  recognized  the  Orellana  government 
on  April  15,  a  procedure  which  reversed  the  rule 
of  President  Wilson's  State  Department  not  to 
recognize  governmenU  in  Latin  America  established 
by  force.  On  July  4,  President  Orellana  decreed 
an  amnesty  tor  all  prisoners  committed  for  mili- 
tary offences.  In  August  ex-president  Cabrera  was 
removed  from  prison  to  a  private  house  owing  to 
illness. — See  also  Central  America:  1922  (Janu- 
ary-February). 


GUAYACANES 


GUELFS  AND  GHIBELLINES 


1922  (October).— Attitude  towards  Tri-Party 
Treaty. — On  October  5th,  the  Guatemalan  gov- 
ernment "announced  it  would  not  become  a  party 
to  the  treaty  signed  recently  [August  22]  aboard 
the  United  State  cruiser  Tacoma  by  Nicaragua, 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  .  .  .  Guatemala  says  she 
is  still  abiding  by  the  treaty  of  1907  signed  at 
Washington  by  the  Central  American  Governments 
and  does  not  wish  'to  lend  herself  to  entangling 
alliances  and  difficulties  embraced  in  the  treaty 
signed  aboard  the  cruiser.' " — New  York  World, 
Oct.  5,  1922. — See  also  Honduras:   1922. 

Sec  also  Centrai,  .\merica;  Costa  Rica;  Hon- 
duras: Lawn  America;  Salvador. 

Also  in:  N.  O.  Winter,  Guatemala  and  her  peo- 
ple of  today. — .-V.  C.  and  A.  P.  Maudslay,  ,4 
glimpse  at  Guatemala. — C.  W.  Domville-Fife, 
Guatemala  and  the  slates  of  Central  .America. — 
T.  Brigham,  Giuitemala,  the  land  of  the  Quetzal. — 
C.  H.  Stephan,  Le  Guatemala  economigue. 

GUAYACANES,  Encounter  at  (1916).  See 
Sanio  Domingo:   1908-1918. 

GUAYAMA,  town  of  southern  Porto  Rico,  near 
the  coast;  population,  about  8,320;  scene  of  a 
battle  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   189S  (July-.August:   Porto  Rico). 

GUAYANAS  INDIANS.     See  Pampas  tribes. 

GUAYAQUIL,  Battle  of  (1906).  See  Ecua- 
dor:  1901-1906. 

GUAYCURAN  INDIANS.  See  Indians, 
.American:  Cultural  areas  in  South  America: 
Pampean  area. 

GUCHKOV,  Alexander  (1862-  ),  Russian 
politician,  founder  of  Octobrist  party.  See  Rus- 
sia: 1905-1906;  1917  (July);  1917:  Disintegrating 
propaganda. 

GUCK,  or  COCO,  GROUP,  extensive  linguistic 
group  of  tribes  in  Brazil,  on  the  north  of  the 
Amazon,  extending  as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  has  been 
called  the  GucL,  or  Coco,  group.  "There  is  no 
common  name  for  the  group,  that  here  used  mean- 
ing a  father's  brother,  a  very  important  personage 
in  these  tribes.  The  Guck  group  embraces  a  large 
number  of  tribes.  .  .  .  We  need  enumerate  but 
few.  The  Cuyriri  or  Kiriri  (also  known  as  Sabaja, 
Pimenteiras,  etc.),  number  abo  it  3,000.  Some  of 
them  are  half  civilized,  some  are  wild,  and,  with- 
out restraint,  wander  about,  especially  in  the 
mountains  in  the  Province  of  Pernambuco.  The 
.Araicu  live  on  the  lower  Amazon  and  the  Tocan- 
tins.  Next  come  the  Manaos,  who  have  a  prospect 
of  maintaining  themselves  longer  than  most  tribes. 
With  them  is  connected  the  legend  of  the  golden 
lord  who  washed  the  gold  dust  from  his  limbs  in 
a  lake  [see  El  Dor.ado].  .  .  .  The  Uirina,  Bare, 
and  Cariay  live  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Cunimare 
on  the  Jurua,  the  Maranha  on  the  Jutay.  Whether 
the  Chamicoco  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
belong  to  the  Guck  is  uncertain.  Among  the  tribes 
which,  though  very  much  mixed,  are  still  to  be 
enumerated  with  the  Guck,  are  the  Tecuna  and  the 
Passe.  In  language  the  Tecunas  show  many  simi- 
larities to  the  Ges;  they  live  on  the  western  bor- 
ders of  Brazil,  and  extend  in  Equador  to  the  Pas- 
ta(;a.  Among  them  occur  peculiar  masques  which 
strongly  recall  those  found  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  North  .'\merica.  ...  In  the  same  district  belong 
the  Uaupe,  who  are  noticeable  from  the  fact  that 
they  live  in  barracks,  indeed  the  only  tribe  in 
South  America  in  which  this  custom  appears.  The 
communistic  houses  of  the  Uaupe  are  called  'mal- 
loca;'  they  are  buildings  of  about  120  feet  long, 
75  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  in  which  live  a  band 
of  about  100  persons  in  12  families,  each  of  the 
latter,  however,  in  its  own  room.  .  .  .  Finally, 
complex  tribes  of  the  most  different  nationality  are 


comprehended  under  names  which  indicate  only  a 
common  way  of  life,  but  arc  also  incorrectly  used 
as  ethnographic  names.  These  are  Caripuna,  Mura, 
and  Miranha,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Madeira  River.  Of  the  Carijiuna  or 
Jaun-.Avo  (both  terms  signify  'watermen'),  who 
are  mixed  with  Quichua  blood,  it  is  related  that 
they  not  only  ate  human  flesh,  but  even  cured  it 
for  preservation.  .  .  .  Formerly  the  Mura  .  . 
were  greatly  feared;  this  once  Dowerful  and  popu- 
lous tribe,  however,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  Mundruco; 
the  remnant  is  scattered.  .  .  .  The  Mura  are  the 
gypsies  among  the  Indians  on  the  Amazon;  and 
by  all  the  other  tribes  they  arc  regarded  with  a 
certain  degree  of  contempt  as  pariahs.  .  .  .  Much 
to  be  feared,  even  among  the  Indians,  are  also  the 
Miranha  (i.e.,  rovers,  vagabonds),  a  still  populous 
tribe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Japura,  who  seem 
to  know  nothi.ig  but  war,  robbery,  murder,  and 
man-hunting."— J.  S.  Kingsley,  ed..  Standard  nat- 
ural history,  v.  6,  pp.  243-248. 

Also  in:  F.  Keller,  Amazon  and  Madeira  rivers, 
ch.  2,  6. — H.  W.  Bates,  Naturalist  on  the  River 
.imazon,   ch.   7-13. 

GUDEA,  high  priest  of  Lagash.  See  Baby- 
lonia:   Historical  sources. 

GUDRUN,  German  epic.  See  German  litera- 
ture:  1050-1350. 

GUEBRIANT,  Jean  Baptiste  Budes,  Comte 
de  (1602-1643),  French  marshal.  See  Germany: 
1640-1645. 

GUELDERLAND,  Gelderland,  or  Guelders, 
an  eastern  province  of  the  Netherlands.  See 
Netherlands;   Map. 

1079-1473.— Under  the  House  of  Nassau.— 
Acquisition  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy. — "The 
arable  extent  of  Guelderland,  its  central  position, 
and  the  number  of  its  ancient  towns,  rendered  it 
at  all  times  of  great  importance.  The  men  of 
Zutphen  and  Arnheim  were  foremost  among  the 
claimants  of  civic  freedom;  and  at  Tiel  and  Bom- 
mel  industrv-  struck  early  root,  and  struggled 
bravely  to  maturity  through  countless  storms  of 
feudal  violence  and  rapine.  Guelderland  was  con- 
stituted a  county,  or  earldom,  by  Henry  HI  [em- 
peror, 1079],  and  bestowed  on  Otho,  count  of 
Nassau;  and  thus  originated  the  influence  of  that 
celebrated  family  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands. 
Three  centuries  later  the  province  was  created  a 
duchy  of  the  empire.  Vigour  and  ability  continued 
to  distinguish  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  they  were 
destined  to  become  eventually  the  most  popular 
and  powerful  family  in  the  nation.  Apart  from 
their  influence,  however,  Guelderland  hardly  occu- 
pies as  important  a  place  in  the  general  history  of 
the  country  as  Utrecht  or  Holland. "  In  1473, 
when  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  acquired  sov- 
ereignty over  most  of  the  Netherland  states, 
Charles  the  Bold  a-  iled  himself  of  a  domestic 
quarrel  between  the  reigning  prince  of  Guelderland 
and  his  heir  "to  purchase  the  duchy  from  the 
former  for  92,000  crowns  of  gold.  The  old  duke 
died  before  the  pecuniary  portion  of  the  bargain 
was  actually  completed ;  and,  the  rightful  heir 
being  detained  in  prison,  the  grasping  lord  of  Bur- 
gundy entered  into  possession  of  his  purchase,  for 
which  no  part  of  the  price  was  ever  paid.'' — W.  T. 
McCullagh,  Industrial  history  of  free  nations,  v. 
2,  ch.  8,  10. 

1703. — Taken  by  imperialists.  See  Nether- 
lands:  1 702-1 704. 

1713. — Spanish  province  ceded  to  Prussia.  See 
Utrecht:    1712-1714. 

GUELFS,  or  GUELPHS,  AND  GHIBEL- 
LINES:   German  origin  of  these  factions  and 
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their  feuds.— On  the  death  (1125)  of  Henry  V, 
the  last  of  the  Franconian  dynasty  of  Germanic 
emperors,  Lothaire,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected 
emperor,  in  rather  a  tumultuous  and  irregular 
manner.  Lothaire,  and  the  Saxons  generally,  were 
embittered  in  enmity  against  the  house  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  against  the  new  family — the  Suabian 
or  Hohenstauffen — which  succeeded  by  inheritance, 
through  the  female  line,  to  thi.  Franconian  claims. 
It  was  the  object  of  his  reign,  moreover,  to  pass 
the  imperial  crown  from  his  own  head  to  that  of 
his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Proud.  Hence  arose  a 
persecution  of  the  Suabian  family,  under  Lothaire, 
which  stirred  deep  passions.  Henry  the  Proud,  for 
whose  succession  Lothaire  la'-ored,  but  vainly, 
united  in  himself  several  ancient  streams  of  noble 
blood.  He  "was  fourth  in  descent  from  Welf  [or 
Guelf],  son  of  Azon  marquis  of  Este,  by  Cune- 
gonda,  heiress  of  a  distinguished  family,  the  Welfs 
of  Altorf  in  Suabia."  His  ancestor,  Welf,  had  been 
invested  with  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  himself 
represented,  by  right  of  his  mother,  the  ancient 
ducal  house  of  Saxony;  and,  by  favor  of  his  im- 
perial father-in-law,  the  two  powerful  duchies, 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  were  both  conferred  on  him. 
He  also  received  Hanover  and  Brunswick  as  the 
dowry  of  his  wife.  "On  the  death  of  Lothaire  in 
1 138  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Suabia  made  a 
hasty  and  irregular  election  of  Conrad  [one  of  the 
Hohenstauffen  princes],  in  which  the  Saxon  faction 
found  itself  obliged  to  acquiesce.  The  new  em- 
peror availed  himself  of  the  jealousy  which  Henry 
the  Proud's  aggrandizement  had  excited.  Under 
pretence  that  two  ducl^ies  could  not  legally  be 
held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was  summoned  to 
resign  one  of  them,  and  on  his  refusal,  the  diet 
pronounced  that  he  had  incurred  a  forfeiture  of 
both.  Henry  made  but  little  resistance,  and  before 
his  death,  which  happened  soon  afterwards,  saw 
himself  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary  as  well  as 
acquired  possessions.  [See  also  Austria:  805- 
1246.]  Upon  this  occasion  the  famous  names  of 
Guelf  [or  Guelph]  and  Ghibelin  were  first  heard, 
which  were  destined  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
civil  dissension  in  far  distant  countries,  and  after 
their  meaning  had  been  forgotten.  The  Guelfs, 
or  Welfs,  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestors  of 
Henry,  and  the  name  has  become  a  sort  of  patro- 
nymic in  his  family.  The  word  Ghibelin  is  derived 
from  Wibelung,  a  town  in  Franconia,  whence  the 
emperors  of  that  line  are  said  to  have  sprung. 
The  house  of  Suabia  were  considered  in  Germany 
as  representing  that  of  Franconia;  as  the  Guelfs 
may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  deemed  to 
represent  the  Saxon  line." — H.  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  V.  2.  ch.  5.— Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  in  his 
"Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,"  traces  the 
genealogy  of  the  Guelfs  with  great  minuteness 
and  precision — with  more  minuteness,  perhaps,  in 
some  remote  particulars,  and  more  precision,  than 
seems  consistent  with  entire  credibility.  He  car- 
ries the  line  back  to  Edico,  king  or  prince  of  the 
Heruli,  or  Rugii,  or  Scyrii, — the  stock  from  which 
came  Odoacer,  wLo  overturned  the  Western 
Roman  empire  and  made  himself  the  first  king  of 
Italy.  Edico,  who  was  subject  to  Attila,  and  the 
favorite  adviser  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  is  thought 
to  have  had  a  son  or  brother  named  Guelf  or 
Welf,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  Ostrogoths.  It 
is  to  him  that  Sir  Andrew  is  disposed  to  assign 
the  honor  of  being  the  historical  chief  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Guelfs.  If  not  from  this  shadowy 
Guelf,  it  is  from  another  of  like  name  in  the  next 
generation — a  brother  of  Odoacer — that  he  sees  the 
family  spring,  and  the  story  of  its  wide-branching 
and  many-rooted  growth,  in   FriuU,  Altdorf,  Ba- 


varia, old  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hanover, — and 
thence,  more  royally  than  ever,  in  England,— is 
as  interestmg  as  a  narrative  of  highly  compUcated 
genealogy  can  be. — A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the 
House  of  Hanover. — From  the  Guelf  uncertainly 
indicated  above  were  descended  two  Marquesses 
of  Este,  "successively  know.i  in  German  and  Ital- 
ian story  as  the  first  and  second  of  that  name.  .  .  . 
Azo,  the  second  Marquess  of  Este  in  Italy  (born 
995,  died  1097),  the  head  of  the  Italian  (junior) 
branch  of  Guelphs  [see  Este,  House  or],  married 
Cunigunda,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  German  Guelphs 
of  Altdorf,  thus  uniting  in  his  family  the  blood, 
wealth,  and  power  of  both  branches  of  the  old 
Guelphs,  and  becoming  the  common  father  of  the 
later  German  and  Italian  pri.  ces  of  the  name  of 
Guelph.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  elected  by 
the  Emperor,  Henry  III.,  as  his  representative  in 
Italy.  .  .  .  Cunigunda,  the  first  wife  of  Azo  II., 
bore  him  one  son,  Guelph,  who  was  known  in 
German  history  as  Guelph  VI.  He  succeeded  to 
his  mother's  titles  and  vast  estates  on  her  death, 
A.D.  loss,  and  to  those  of  his  father,  A.D. 
1097.  ■  •  •  Henry  IV.  invested  him  with  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  A.D.  1071 — a  title  first  assumed  170 
years  before  (A.D.  900)  by  his  almost  mytholog- 
ical ancestor,  Henry  of  the  Golden  Chariot."  This 
Guelph  VI.  was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  the 
Proud,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  referred  to 
above. — P.  M.  Thornton,  Brunswick  accession,  ch. 
I. — See  also  Saxony:  1178-11S3;  Germany:  1138- 
1197. 

Beginning  of  the  strife  in  Italy  between  the 
two  factions. — Progress  of  the  struggle.  See 
Italy:  1183-1250;  1215;  1250-1520;  1310-1313; 
1313-1330;  Florence:  1215-1250;  1248-1278;  1289; 
1358;  Milan:  1277-1447;  Pisa:  1063-1293;  Ver- 
ona: 1236-1259;  Federal  government:  Medieval 
league  of  Lombardy. 

Also  in:   O.   Browning,  Guelfs  and   Ghibellines. 

GUELFS,  White  and  Black  (Bianchi  and 
Neri),  temporary  division  of  the  party  in  Flor- 
ence.    See  Florence:    1295-1300;   1301-1313. 

GUELPH,  city  in  Ontario,  Canada,  noted  for 
its  agricultural  college.  See  Education,  Agricxtl- 
tural;    Canada. 

GUELPHS.     See  Guelfs. 

GUELPHS  OF  HANOVER,  Order  of.— "The 
Hanoverian  troops  having  much  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  George  IV. 
(then  prince  regent)  determined  to  found  an  order 
of  merit  which  might,  with  especial  propriety,  be 
conferred  upon  such  of  them  as  deserved  the  dis- 
tinction, and  the  12th  of  August,  1815,  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  date  of  its  foundation.  By  the  sec- 
ond statute,  the  Order  is  inseparably  annexed  to 
the  possession  of  the  Hanoverian  crown,  by  vest- 
ing the  grand-mastership  in  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  for  the  time  being." — C.  R.  Dodd,  Manual 
of  dignities,  pt.  ;}. 

GUEMAPPE,  town  in  France  taken  by  the 
British  in  igiS  during  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin 
battle.  See  World  War:  1918:  II.  Western 
front:   1. 

GUERANDE,  Treaty  of  (1365).  See  Brit- 
tany: 1341-1365. 

GUERICKE,  Otto  von  (1602-1686),  German 
physicist  and  experimentor  in  electricity.  See 
Electrical  discovery:  Early  experiments. 

GUERIN,  Jules  (d.  1910),  French  anti-Semitic 
agitator.  See  France:  1899-1900  (August-Janu- 
ary). 

GUERNSEY,  one  of  the  Channel  islands.  See 
Channel  islands;  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

GUERRA,  Jos«  Nestor  Gutierrez,  Bolivian 
statesman.    See  Bolivia:  1917;  1920-1921. 
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GUERRA     DOS  -  CABANOS,     rebellion     in 

Brazil.     See  Brazil:   1825-1865. 

GUERRA  GRANDE,  Uruguay.  See  Uru- 
guay:   i82i-igo5. 

GUERRERO,  Manuel  Amador  (1834-1909), 
president  of  Panama,  1004.     See  Panama:   1004. 

GUERRERO,  Vincent  (1782-1831),  Me.xican 
general.  Joined  tlie  patriots,  1810;  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Iturbide,  1821;  member  of 
the  executive  junta,  1S23-1824;  vice  president, 
1824-1828;  elected  president,  Jan.,  1829,  but  at 
end  of  the  year  forced  to  retire  to  the  south 
where  he  kept  up  an  armed  resistance  until  cap- 
tured   and    shot. 

GUERRERO,  state  in  Mexico  where  a  revolt 
occurred  in   iqio.     See  Mexico:    1910-1913. 

GUERRILLAS,  a  term  of  Spanish  origin,  de- 
rived from  'guerilla',  signifying  little  or  petty  war- 
fare, and  applied  to  small,  irregular  bands  of 
troops,  carrying  on  war  against  an  enemy  by 
harassing,  destructive  raids. 

GUERZONI,  Giuseppe  (1835-1885),  Italian 
writer.     See    Italian    literature:    1860-1914. 

GUESDE,  Jules  Basile  (1845-  ),  French 
socialist.  He  established  the  so-called  Guesdist 
wing  of  the  Socialists,  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
collectivism;  sat  almost  constantly  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  minister  without  portfolio  in  the  war 
cabinet,  1914;  minister  of  state  in  Briand's  cabi- 
net, 1915;  favored  the  Third  Internationale,  1921. 
— See  also  Socialism:  1871-1904. 

GUESHOV  INCIDENT.  See  Bulgaria: 
1908-1909. 

GUEUX,  name  adopted  by  Dutch  in  1566  to 
oppose  Spanish  oppression  of  the  Netherlands. 
See  Netherlands:    1562-1566. 

GUGLIELMI,  Pietro  (1727-1804),  Italian 
composer.    See  Music:  Modern:  1730-1816:  Italian. 

GUIANA:  Geographic  description. — Area. — 
Population. — Guiana,  a  region  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America,  north  of  Brazil  and  east 
of  Venezuela  (see  Latin  America:  Map),  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  continent  still  held  by  Euro- 
pean powers.  "The  English  occupy  the  extreme 
west  and  to  them  undoubtedly  belongs  the  lion's 
share;  British  Guiana  (q.v.)  comprising  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Essequibo,  besides  that  of  the  Deme- 
rara  and  Berbic  rivers,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Corentyne  [or  a  total  of  90,000  square  miles].  It 
is  the  most  flourishing,  agriculturally  and  com- 
mercially, of  all  the  divisions  of  the  region.  To 
the  east  of  the  British  section  lies  Dutch  Guiana, 
or  Surinam  [of  46.000  square  miles].  French 
Guiana  [with  its  31,000  square  miles]  comes  next 
extending  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  containing  the  well- 
known  penal  settlement  of  Cayenne." — H.  W. 
Bates,  ed.,  Stanford's  compendium  of  geography 
and  travel,  Central  and  South  America,  pp.  436- 
437. — In  1918,  the  estimated  population  of  French 
Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana  was  26,325,  and  107,827 
respectively;  and  in  1921  British  Guiana  had  an 
estimated  population  of  297,691. 

Resources. — The  chief  exports  from  British 
Guiana  are  sugar,  timber,  rice,  gold,  rum,  rubber, 
balata,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  diamonds,  cattle,  and 
molacuit — a  cattle  food.  In  1920,  about  170,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation  including  69,530  acres 
in  sugar-cane;  and  55,250  acres  under  rice.  Gold 
production  amounted  to  12,690  ounces  valued  at 
£46,803}^;  and  the  output  of  diamonds  was 
39,3625^  carats  valued  at  £211,829.  French  Guiana 
has  immense  forests  rich  in  many  kinds  of  timber; 
but  the  most  important  industn,-  is  gold  mining 
(placer).  There  is  little  agriculture  in  the  colony; 
only    about    7,500    acres   being    under    cultivation. 


The  principal  exports  are  gold,  timber,  hides  and 
essence.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  means  of  sub- 
sistence m  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  principal  exports 
are  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  rice  and  gold.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  1920  amounted  to  458700 
granimes  valued  at  706,561  guilders.  E.xploitation 
ot  the  forest  products  has  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Caribs;  In- 
dians, American:  Cultural  areas  in  South  Amer- 
ica: Amazon  area. 

1498-1500.— Early  voyagers.  —  From  1498  to 
1500  Guiana  was  sighted  by  Columbus,  Ojeda.and 
Vespucci;  and  touched  by  Pinzon,  in  a  voyage 
along  the  coast.     See  America:   1499-1500. 

16th  century.— Search  for  El  Dorado.  Sec  El 
Dorado. 

1580-1814.— Dutch,  French  and  English  set- 
tlements and  conquests.— "There  was  one  Euro- 
pean nation  which  was  not  likely  to  hunt  for  a 
golden  city,  when  gold  was  to  be  earned  by  plain 
and  matter  of  fact  commerce.  The  Dutch  had 
as  early  as  1542  established  a  systematic  if  contra- 
band trade  with  the  Sp:;nif:h  Main;  and  in  1580 
they  began  to  settle  in  Guiana  by  planting  a  depot 
on  the  river  Pomeroon,  in  what  is  now  the  county 
of  Essequibo.  In  1599  they  built  two  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  but  were  driven  out  by  the 
Portuguese;  and  about  1613  thev  established  a 
colony  on  the  Essequibo,  building  the  fort  of  'Kyk 
over  al,'  'Look  over  all,'  on  an  island  where  the 
Massaruni  flows  into  the  Essequibo.  The  colony 
was  founded  by  Zeeland  merchants,  was  known 
as  Nova  Zeelandia,  and  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Netherlands  West  India  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1621.  Shortly  afterwards  colonisa- 
tion began  further  to  the  east  on  the  Berbice  river. 
The  founder  was  a  Flushing  merchant,  Van  Peere 
by  name;  he  founded  his  settlement  about  1624, 
and  he  held  his  rights  under  contract  with  the 
Chamber  of  Zealand.  .  .  .  Thus  was  the  present 
province  of  British  Guiana  colonised  by  Dutch- 
men. .  .  .  While  English  discovery  was  attracted 
to  the  west  and  Orinoco,  the  first  attempts  at  Eng- 
lish settlement  were  far  to  the  east  on  the  Wya- 
poco  or  0>apok  river.  Here,  in  1604,  while 
Raleigh  was  in  prison.  Captain  Charles  Leigh 
founded  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  .  .  . 
In  1600  Robert  Harcourt  of  Stanton  Harcourt  in 
Oxfordshire  took  up  the  work  in  which  Leigh  had 
failed.  ...  In  1613  he  obtained  from  King  James 
a  grant  of  'all  that  part  of  Guiana  or  continent 
of  America  lying  between  the  river  of  Amazones 
and  the  river  of  Dessequebe,'  which  was  not 
actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  an>  Christian 
power  in  friendship  with  England.  ...  In  161 9  a 
scheme  was  started  for  an  .Amazon  Company,  the 
leading  spirit  in  which  was  Captain  Roger 
North.  .  .  .  The  company  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Harcourt  threw  in  his  lot  with  them, 
and  on  the  19th  of  May,  1627,  a  royal  grant  was 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  55  other 
adventurers,  including  the  Earj  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who  were  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  'the  governor  and  company  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  England  for  the  plantation  of 
Guiana.'  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  Governor, 
North  was  Deputy-Governor,  and  the  grant  in- 
cluded the  'royal'  river  of  the  .'\mazon.  For  about 
two  years  the  company  did  some  solid  work,  send- 
ing out  four  ships  and  200  colonists;  an  attempt 
was  then  made  in  1629  to  bring  the  territory 
covered  by  their  grant  immediately  under  royal 
protection,  and  upon  its  failure  their  efforts  at 
colonisation  appear  to  have  gradually  died  away. 
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The  English  were  not  the  only  Europeans  who 
tried  their  hand  at  settlement  in  the  east  of 
Guiana.  ...  In  1613,  160  French  families  settled 
in  Cayenne.  The  first  colony  failed,  but  in  1624 
and  1626  fresh  attempts  were  made  a  little  to  the 
west  on  the  rivers  Sinamari  and  Cananama;  and 
in  1643  a  Rouen  Company,  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Cape  North  Company,  sent  out 
three  or  four  hundred  men  to  Cayenne  under  the 
Sieur  de  Bietigny.  Bretigny  ruined  the  scheme  by 
savage  ill-treatment  of  Indians  and  colonists  alike, 
and  the  remains  of  the  settlement  were  absorbed 
by  a  new  and  more  powerful  Normandy  Com- 
pany." This  failed  in  its  turn  and  gave  way  to 
a  "French  Equinoctial  Company,"  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  Colbert,  which  sent  out  1,200 
colonists  and  fairly  established  them  at  Cayenne. 
Colbert,  in  1663,  placed  the  colony,  "with  all  the 
other  French  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  under 
one  strong  West  India  Company.  Such  were  the 
beginnings  of  colonisation  in  the  west  and  east 
of  Guiana.  Between  them  lies  the  district  now 
known  as  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam."  The  first 
settlement  in  this  was  made  in  1630  by  60  Eng- 
lish colonists,  .  under  a  Captain  Marshall.  The 
colony  failed,  and  was  revived  in  1650  by  Lord 
Willoughby,'  then  representing  the  fugitive  King 
Charles  II.,  as  Governor  of  Barbadoes.  In  1663, 
after  the  Restoration,  Lord  Willoughby,  in  con- 
junction with  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  received  Letters  Patent 
"constituting  them  lords  and  proprietors  of  the 
district  between  the  Copenam  and  the  Maroni 
(which  included  the  Surinam  river)  under  the 
name  of  Willoughby  Land."  Soon  afterwards 
"war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch  and  in  March 
1667  the  colony  capitulated  to  the  Dutch  admiral 
Crynsenn.  The  peace  of  Breda  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  which  was  signed  in 
the  following  July,  provided  that  either  nation 
should  retain  the  conquests  which  it  had  made 
by  the  preceding  loth  of  May,  and  under  this 
arrangement  Surinam  was  ceded  to  the  Nether- 
lands, while  New  York  became  a  British  posses- 
sion. .  .  .  Thus  ended  for  many  long  years  all 
British  connexion  with  Guiana.  .  .  .  When  at 
length  the  English  returned  [in  17(56  and  1803, 
during  the  subjection  of  the  Dutch  to  Napoleon, 
and  while  they  were  forced  to  take  part  in  his 
wars],  they  came  as  conquerors  rather  than  as 
settlers  and  by  a  strange  perversity  of  history, 
the  original  Dutch  colonies  on  the  Berbice  and 
Essequibo  became  a  British  dependency,  while 
the  Netherlanders  retain  to  this  day  the  part  of 
Guiana  which  Lord  Willoughby  marked  out  for 
his  own."  These  arrangements  were  settled  in 
the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  signed  at  London  in  1814. — C.  P. 
Lucas,  Historical  geography  of  the  British 
colonies,  v.  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Dalton,  History  of  British 
Guiana. 

1814-1834. — Slavery  agitation. — The  period  of 
1814  to  1834  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  agita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  negro  slaves  in  Guiana, 
for  emancipation.  Having  heard  that  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  of  slavery  was  under  discussion 
in  England  the  slaves  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  and  instituted  attacks  on  houses  and 
property  on  the  east  coast  of  Demerara.  The 
case  of  the  missionary,  John  Smith,  attracted  at- 
tention in  England,  and  though  found  guilty  of 
fostering  the  rising  by  his  teachings  in  special 
court-martial,  the  death  sentence  was  remitted. 

1834-1900.  —  Problem  of  labor  supply  in 
British     Guiana. — Abolition     of     slavery. — Im- 


ported  labor. — System   of   importing    coolies. — 

"After  the  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  Great 
Britain  [1834]  other  countries  still  carried  it  on, 
even  when  their  Governments  were  supposed  to 
discountenance  it.  Several  vessels  brought  Africans 
to  Surinam,  notwithstanding  the  reports  and  pro- 
tests of  the  British  consuls.  The  fact  was,  the 
demand  for  labour  justified  the  risk  of  execution 
for  piracy.  In  the  British  colony  the  want  was 
quite  urgent,  but  no  illicit  slave-trading  took  place. 
Protests  were,  however,  made  against  the  law 
that  prevented  labourers  from  being  removed 
from  one  colony  to  another.  Prices  were  very 
high  where  the  demand  was  great  and  correspond- 
ingly lower  in  depressed  West  Indian  islands.  Why 
should  the  trade  be  hampered  ?  Here  in  Demerara 
£100  or  £150  was  asked  for  an  able-bodied  man; 
in  some  of  the  islands  he  was  worth  about  half 
as  much.  But  the  law  prevented  removal.  Now 
came  the  British  emancipa*ion.  Immediately  the 
hours  of  work  were  reduced  from  10  to  75'!  per 
day — a  reduction  of  one-fourth.  Already  most  of 
the  plantations  of  cotton  and  coffee  were  abandoned 
to  concentrate  labour  on  sugar  estates;  now  ruin 
stared  the  planter  in  the  face,  for  in  four  years 
the  apprentice  would  be  entirely  free.  When  this 
critical  time  arrived  the  labour  supply  failed; 
women  no  longer  went  into  the  field,  men  only 
worked  when  they  pleased,  and  at  extortionate 
wages.  More  than  half  the  plantations  were 
abandoned,  and  the  others  worked  at  a  loss  in 
hopes  that  immigration  might  prevent  total  ruin. 
Already  a  few  negroes  had  been  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  but  no-hing  like  a  supply  was  ob- 
tainable. Some  Africans  from  condemned  slavers 
also  helped  a  little,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
get  Kroo  boys.  But  the  Exeter  Hall  contingent 
would  not  allow  recruiting  of  labourers  in  Africa 
for  fear  it  might  develop  another  kind  of  slave 
trade.  Suggestions  vere  made  to  bring  Irish  and 
Germans,  but  without  success,  only  a  few  people 
coming  who  were  quite  unfit  to  labour  in  the  field. 
Maltese  were  tried,  but  without  success,  and  were 
sent  back.  Madcirans,  who  were  then  suffering 
very  much  from  the  result  of  the  vine  disease, 
were  brought  in  some  numbers  but  they  could 
not  labour  in  the  field.  They,  however,  became 
gardeners,  pedlars,  and  shopkeepers,  their  de- 
scendants now  forming  a  very  important  element 
in  the  population.  Finally,  coolies  from  India 
were  brought  under  engagement.  At  last  the  best 
labourer  had  been  found,  but  the  planter  waited 
a  long  time  before  he  got  a  proper  supply.  The 
first  coolie  immigrants  from  Calcutta  came  as 
strangers  to  a  strange  land.  The  planter  knew 
nothing  of  their  habits,  customs,  o»  language,  and 
could  only  leave  them  to  their  sirdar  who,  it  was 
said,  beat  the  coolie  and  drove  him  into  the  field 
whether  sick  or  well.  No  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  the  care  necessary  during  acclimatisa- 
tion or  the  sympathy  required  by  a  stranger.  The 
coolie  was  an  experiment ;  he  was  the  last  resort 
of  the  ruined  planter,  who  had  no  money  to  pro- 
vide all  the  necessaries  now  demanded  by  the 
Government.  .  .  .  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  the  passing  of  many  ordinances  the  present 
system  was  adopted.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
coolie  agrees  to  serve  five  years  and  to  work  at 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  aft,;r  which  a  residence 
of  another  five  years  entitles  him  to  a  free  pas- 
sage back  to  India.  There  is  a  Protector  of  Im- 
migrants and  a  large  staff  of  agents.  Government 
medical  service,  provisions  for  housing,  and  hospi- 
tals. Under  this  system  about  five  thousand  have 
arrived  annually  until  of  late,  when  the  number 
has  been  lessened,  more   than  half   of   whom  re- 
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main  in  the  colony.  By  these  means  the  exports 
of  sugar  have  nearly  doubled  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  highest  years  before  the  emancipa- 
tion. Even  now,  however,  there  is  a  want  of 
cheap  labour  if  the  colony  is  ever  to  be  developed 
to  the  e.'itent  that  might  be  wished.  Chinese 
coohes  have  also  been  brought  to  British  Guiana 
under  similar  ariangcments,  but  without  success. 
They  are  not  so  well  suited  for  field  labour,  but 
most  of  them  have  become  vdy  useful  colonists, 
competing  with  the  Madeirans  as  small  shop- 
keepers."— J.  Rodway,  Guiana,  British,  Dutch  and 
Frrtifh,  pp.  200-204. 

1895. — Boundary  dispute  of  British  Guiana 
with  Venezuela.  See  Venezuela;  189s  (July)  ; 
U.  S.  A.;   iSqS  (December). 

1900. — Arbitration  of  French  Guiana  boundary 
dispute  with  Brazil.     See  Brazil:   igoo. 

1901-1906. — Brazilian  arbitration  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  question  of  British 
Guiana. — "In  the  course  of  1901  Senhor  Nabuco, 
as  plenipotentiary  for  Brazil,  and  the  British 
Foreign  Office  arrived  at  bases  of  negotiation  which 
resulted  in  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  signed  on  No- 
vember 6,  1901.  By  this  treaty  the  two  Govern- 
ments agreed  to  limit  their  claims  by  a  definite 
zone,  and  to  submit  the  question  of  boundary  to 
the  decision  of  the  King  of  Italy.  The  zone 
finally  accepted  lay  between  a  line  formed  by  the 
courses  of  the  Cotinga  and  Takutu  on  the  west 
and  a  line  formed  by  those  of  the  Ireng  or  Mahu 
and  the  Rupununi  on  the  east.  .  .  .  This  arbitra- 
tion was  conducted  entirely  by  written  case  and 
argument.  The  documents  submitted  on  each  side 
were  even  more  complete  than  those  on  which 
the  arguments  in  the  \'enezuelan  matter  had  been 
based;  they  form  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Colony.  The 
King  of  Italy  decided  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
hear  oral  evidence.  His  Majesty  gave  his  award 
in  June  1904.  [See  Ekazil:  1904.]  .  .  .  Mean- 
while, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  King  of  Italy 
had  given  his  award  in  the  Brazilian  matter,  and 
there  was  no  further  obstacle  to  the  delimitation 
of  that  part  of  the  boundary  of  British  Guiana 
which  divides  it  from  Brazilian  territory.  This 
service  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  sur- 
veyor. ...  By  the  end  of  1906,  British  Guiana 
for  the  first  time  had  its  boundaries  fixed,  and 
though  those  bou  daries  almost  certainly  did  not 
go  so  far  as  Dutch  influence  at  one  time  ex- 
tended, still  they  included  most  of  the  territory 
for  which  Storm  van's  Gravesande  had  always 
contended,  and  they  justified  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  line  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  as 
a  result  of  his  official  surveys." — C.  A.  Harris 
and  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers,  Storm  van's  gravesande, 
V.   I,  series  2,  no.  26,  pp.  136-137,   140-141. 

1905. — Labor  disturbances. — Labor  disturbances 
broke  out  in  1905,  arising  from  a  demand  for 
higher  pay  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  in  the 
capitol  and  other  places.  The  disturbances  en- 
tailed considerable  violence  0  the  part  of  the 
mob  but  prouipt  action  was  taken  and  order 
speedily   restored. 

1909.— Settlement  at  The  Hague  of  boundary 
dispute  of  Brazil  and  Dutch  Guiana.  See 
Brazil:    1909. 

Also  in:  Arbitration  tribunal,  Official  history 
of  the  discussion  between  Great  Britain  and  Vene- 
zuela.— A.  E.  Aspinall,  West  Indies  and  Guiana. — 
G.  D.  Bayley,  Handbook  of  British  Guiana. — H. 
Capadose,  Sixteen  years  in  the  West  Indies. — A. 
Guzman-Bianco,  Boundaries  of  Guiana. — F.  Mil- 
liroux,  Guyane  franfoise. 

GUIANA,    Gulf    of:    1885-1886.— Agreements 


of  England  and  Germany  over  respective  terri- 
tories.    See  NiGERL\:    18S2-1899. 

GUIBERT  OF  RAVENNA  (c.  1030-1100), 
antipope  under  title  of  Clement  III.  See  Papacy: 
1056-1122. 

GUICCIARDINI,  Francesco  (1483-1S40), 
Italian  historian.    See  History:  22. 

GUIDO,  Duke  of  Spoleto  (d.  894),  Holy 
Roman  emperor,  891-894. 

GUIDO  D'AREZZO  (c.  995-c.  1030),  Benedic- 
tine monk  and  father  of  modern  music.  Wrote 
five  treatises  on  music  concerning  his  invention 
of  the  reconstructed  scale  on  the  hexachord  prin- 
ciple, solmisation,  lines  and  spaces  of  the  stave, 
and  the  clef;  became  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Croce  at  Avellano. — See  also  Music: 
Medieval:   900-1050. 

GUIDO  RENI  (1575-1642),  ItaUan  painter. 
Born  at  Calvenzano  near  Bologna ;  went  to  Rome 
in  1602,  where  he  painted  his  mastcrpiect, 
"Phoebus  and  the  Hours  preceded  by  -Aurora." 
Later  he  established  a  famous  school  at  Bologna. 

GUIENNE,  or  Guyenne,  corruption  of  the 
name  of  Aquitaine,  which  came  into  use,  appar- 
ently, about  the  thirteenth  century.  See 
Aquitaine:  884-1151. 

1360.— Ceded  to  England.  See  Franxe:  1337- 
1300;  Maps  of  medieval  period:    1154-1360. 

Dukes  of.    See  Aquitaine:  Ancient  tribes;  781. 

GUILBAUD,  Tertullien,  Haitian  statesman. 
Representative  at  the  Paris  peace  conference 
(1919).  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Conditions  of 
peace. 

GUILD  MERCHANT.  See  Guilds:  Medie- 
val ;   Merchant  adventurers. 

GUILD  SOCIALISM,  school  of  socialist 
thought  which  originated  in  England  early  in  the 
twentieth  century.  "Guild  Socialists  aim  at  au- 
tonomy in  industry,  with  consequent  curtailment, 
but  not  abolition,  of  the  power  of  the  State.  .  .  . 
The  first  pamphlet  of  the  'National  Guilds  League' 
sets  forth  their  main  principles.  In  industry  each 
factory  is  to  be  free  to  control  its  own  methods 
of  production  by  means  of  elected  managers. 
The  different  factories  in  a  given  industry  are 
to  be  federated  into  a  National  Guild  which  will 
deal  with  marketing  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  'The  State  would  own 
the  means  of  production  as  trustee  for  the  com- 
munity ;  the  Guilds  would  manage  them,  also  as 
trustees  for  the  community,  and  would  pay  to  the 
State  a  single  tax  or  rent.  Any  Guild  that  chose 
to  set  its  own  interests  above  those  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  violating  its  trust,  and  would 
have  to  bow  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  equally 
representing  the  whole  body  of  producers  and  the 
whole  body  of  consumers.  This  Joint  Committee 
would  be  the  ultimate  sovereign  body,  the  ultimate 
appeal  court  of  industry.  It  would  fix  not  only 
Guild  taxation,  but  aUo  standard  prices,  and  both 
taxation  and  prices  would  be  periodically  read- 
justed by  it.'  Each  Guild  will  be  entirely  free 
to  apportion  what  it  receives  among  its  members 
as  it  chooses,  its  members  being  all  those  who 
work  in  the  industry  which  it  covers.  'The  distri- 
bution of  this  collective  Guild  income  among  the 
members  seems  to  be  a  matter  for  each  Guild  to 
decide  for  itself.  Whether  the  Guilds  would, 
sooner,  or  later,  adopt  the  principle  of  equal  pay- 
ment for  every  member,  is  open  to  discussion.' 
Guild  Socialism  accepts  from  Syndicalism  the  view 
that  liberty  is  not  to  be  secured  by  making  the 
State  the  employer;  'The  State  and  the  Munici- 
pality as  employers  have  turned  out  not  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  private  capitalists.'  Guild 
Socialists   regard    thj    State   as   consisting    of   the 
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community  in  their  capacity  as  consumers,  while 
the  Guilds  will  represent  them  in  their  capacity 
as  producers;  thus  Parliament  and  Guild  Con- 
gress will  be  two  co-equal  powers  representing 
consumers  and  producers  respectively.  Above 
both  will  be  the  joint  Committee  of  Parliament 
and  the  Guild  Congress  for  deciding  matters  in- 
volving the  interests  of  consumers  and  producers 
alike.  The  view  of  the  Guild  Socialists  is  that 
State  Socialism  takes  account  of  men  only  as 
consumers,  while  Syndicalism  takes  account  of 
them  only  as  producers.  'The  problem,'  say  the 
Guild  Socialists,  'is  to  reconcile  the  two  points 
of  view.  That  is  what  advocates  of  National 
Guilds  set  out  to  do.  The  Syndicalist  has  claimed 
everything  for  the  industrial  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers, the  CoUectivist  everything  for  the  terri- 
torial or  political  organizations  of  consumers. 
Both  are  open  to  the  same  criticism;  you  can- 
not reconcile  two  points  of  view  merely  by  deny- 
ing one  of  them.'  But  although  Guild  Socialism 
represents  an  attempt  at  readjustment  between  two 
equally  legitimate  points  of  view,  its  impulse  and 
force  are  derived  from  what  it  has  taken  oyer 
from  Syndicalism.  Like  Syndicalism,  it  desires 
not  primarily  to  make  work  better  paid,  but  to 
secure  this  result  along  with  others  by  making 
it  in  itself  more  interesting  and  more  democratic 
in  organization."— B.  Russell,  Roads  to  freedom, 
pp.  81-84. — See  also  Socialism:  iqo6;  Whitley 
councils;    Organization  and  method. 

Also  in;  S.  G.  Hobson,  Guild  socialism  re- 
stated.—G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Meaning  of  national  guilds. 
— A.  J.  Plenty,  Self-government  in  inlustry. — S. 
C.  Field,  Guild  socialism. 

GUILDER,  coin  and  money  of  account,  used  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Money  akd  banking:  Medi- 
eval: Coinage  and  banking  in  Middle  Ages. 

GUILDS,  or  Gilds:  Roman  guilds.— "The 
story  of  Rome  carries  the  founding  of  these  guilds 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  regal  period.  From 
the  investigations  of  Waltzing,  Liebenam,  and 
others  their  history  can  be  made  out  in  con- 
siderable detail.  Roman  tradition  was  delight- 
fully systematic  in  assigning  the  founding  of  one 
set  of  institutions  to  one  king  and  of  another 
group  to  another  king.  Romulus,  for  instance,  is 
the  war  king,  and  concerns  himself  with  military 
and  political  institutions.  The  second  king,  Numa, 
is  a  man  of  peace,  and  is  occupied  throughout  his 
reign  with  the  social  and  religious  organization  of 
his  people.  It  was  Numa  who  established  guilds 
of  carpenters,  dyers,  shoemakers,  tanners,  workers 
in  copper  and  gold,  flute-players,  and  potters. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  bankers  or  weavers,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  list.  ...  As  Roman  civilization 
became  more  complex,  industrial  specialization 
developed,  and  the  number  of  guilds  grew,  but  dur- 
ing the  Republic  we  cannot  trace  their  growth 
very  successfully  for  lack  of  information  about 
them.  .  .  .  The  trades-guilds  had  little  share  in 
politics;  they  were  made  up  of  the  obscure  and 
weak,  and  consequently  are  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  a  Cicero  or  a  Livy.  The  tendency 
of  the  Romans  to  form  voluntary  associations 
was  ...  a  national  characteristic.  This  fact  comes 
out  very  clearly  if  we  compare  the  number  of 
trades-unions  in  the  Western  world  with  those 
in  Greece  and  the  Orient.  Our  conclusions  must 
be  drawn  of  course  from  the  extant  inscriptions 
which  refer  to  guilds,  and  time  may  have  dealt 
more  harshly  with  the  stones  in  one  place  than 
in  another,  or  the  Roman  government  may  have 
given  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  such 
organizations  with  more  reluctance  in  one  province 
than   another;   but,  taking   into  account  the   fact 


that  we  have  guild  inscriptions  from  four  hundred 
and  seventy-live  towns  and  villages  in  the  Empire, 
these  elements  of  uncertainty  in  our  conclu- 
sions are  practically  eliminated,  and  a  fair  com- 
parison may  be  drawn  between  conditions  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  .  .  .  These  guilds  .  .  .  were 
trades-unions  in  the  sense  that  they  were  organi- 
zations made  up  of  men  working  in  the  same  trade, 
but  they  differed  from  modern  unions,  and  also 
from  medieval  guilds,  in  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  formed.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
raise  wages,  to  improve  working  conditions,  to 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  to  develop  skill 
and  artistic  taste  in  the  craft.  ...  It  was  the 
need  which  their  members  felt  for  companionship, 
sympathy,  and  help  in  the  emergencies  of  life, 
and  the  desire  to  give  more  meaning  to  their 
lives,  that  drew  them  together.  These  motives 
explain  the  provisions  made  for  social  gatherings, 
and  for  the  burial  of  members,  which  were  the 
characteristic  features  of  most  of  the  organiza- 
tions. It  is  the  social  side,  for  instance,  which 
is  indicated  on  a  tombstone,  found  in  a  little 
town  of  central  Italy.  After  giving  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  it  reads:  'He  bequeathed  to 
his  guild,  the  rag-dealers,  a  thousand  sesterces, 
from  the  income  of  which  each  year,  on  the 
festival  of  the  Parentalia,  not  less  than  twelve 
men  shall  dine  at  his  tomb'  .Another  in  northern 
Italy  reads:  'To  Publius  Etereius  Quadratus,  the 
son  of  Publius,  of  the  Tribus  Quirina,  Etereia 
Aristolais,  his  mother,  has  set  up  a  statue,  at 
whose  dedication  she  gave  the  customary  banquet 
to  the  union  of  rag-dealers,  and  also  a  sum  of 
money,  from  the  income  of  which  annually,  from 
this  time  forth,  on  the  birthday  of  Quadratus, 
April  g,  where  his  remains  have  been  laid,  they 
should  make  a  sacrifice,  and  should  hold  the 
customary  banquet  in  the  temple,  and  should 
bring  roses  in  their  season  and  cover  and  crown 
the  statue;  which  thing  they  have  undertaken 
to  do.'  The  menu  of  one  of  these  dinners  given 
in  Dacia  has  come  down  to  us.  It  includes  lamb 
and  pork,  bread,  salad,  onions,  and  two  kinds  of 
wine.  The  cost  of  the  entertainment  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  denarii,  or  about 
twenty-seven  dollars,  a  sum  which  would  probably 
have  a  purchasing  value  to-day  of  from  three 
to  four  times  that  amount.  The  'temple'  or  chapel 
referred  to  in  these  inscriptions  was  usually  semi- 
circular, and  may  have  served  as  a  model  for 
the  Christian  oratories.  The  building  usually 
stood  in  a  little  grove,  and,  with  its  accommoda- 
tions for  official  meetings  and  dinners,  served  the 
same  purpose  as  a  modern  club-house.  Besides 
the  special  gatherings  for  which  some  deceased 
member  or  some  rich  patron  provided,  the  guild 
met  at  fixed  times  during  the  year  to  dine  or 
for  other  social  purposes.  The  income  of  the 
society,  which  was  made  up  of  the  initiation  fees 
and  monthly  dues  of  the  members,  and  of  dona- 
tions, was  supplemented  now  and  then  by  a 
system  of  fines.  .  .  .  Besides  the  need  of  com- 
radeship, and  the  desire  to  provide  for  a  re- 
spectable burial,  .  .  .  another  motive  .  .  .  brought 
the  weak  and  lowly  together  in  these  associations. 
They  were  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  their  own 
insignificance  in  society,  and  by  the  pitifully  small 
part  which  they  played  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
But  if  they  could  establish  a  society  of  their  own 
with  concerns  peculiar  to  itself  which  they  would 
administer,  and  if  they  could  create  positions  of 
honor  and  importance  in  this  organization,  even 
the  lowliest  man  in  Rome  would  have  a  chance 
to  satisfy  that  craving  to  exercise  power  over 
others   which   all   of   us    feel,   to   bold   titles   and 
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distinctions,  and  to  wear  the  insignia  of  office 
and  ranl<.  This  motive  worked  itself  out  in  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  hierarchy  of  offices. 
.  .  .  The  Roman  state  was  reproduced  in  miniature 
in  these  societies,  with  their  popular  assemblies, 
and  their  officials,  who  bore  the  honorable  titles 
of  quaestor,  curator,  praetor,  aedile,  and  so  forth. 
...  It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  the  guilds  never 
tried  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  their  employers 
to  raise  wages,  or  to  improve  their  position  by 
means  of  the  strike,  or  by  other  methods  with 
which  we  are  familiar  to-day,  ...  In  ancient 
times,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Dio- 
cletian's edict,  machinery  was  almost  unknown, 
and  the  artisans  worked  singly  in  their  own  homes 
or  in  the  houses  of  their  employers,  so  that  joint 
action  to  improve  their  condition  would  hardly 
be  expected.  Another  factor  which  should  prob- 
ably be  taken  into  account  b  the  influence  of 
slavery.  This  institution  did  not  play  the  im- 
portant role  under  the  Empire  in  depressing  the 
free  laborer  which  it  is  often  supposed  to  have 
played,  because  it  was  steadily  dying  out;  but 
an  employer  could  always  have  recourse  to  slave 
labor  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  struggling  freed- 
men  who  had  just  come  up  from  slavery  were  not 
likely  to  urge  very  strongly  their  claims  for  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  Every  guild  put  itself  under  the 
protection  of  some  deity  and  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  a  cult.  Silvanus,  the  god  of  the  woods, 
was  a  natural  favorite  with  the  carpenters,  Father 
Bacchus  with  the  innkeepers,  Vesta  with  the 
bakers,  and  Diana  with  those  who  hunted  wild 
animals  for  the  circus.  .  .  .  The  religious  side  of 
Roman  trade  associations  will  not  surprise  us  when 
we  recall  the  strong  religious  bent  of  the  Roman 
character,  and  when  we  remember  that  no  body 
of  Romans  would  have  thought  of  forming  any 
kind  of  an  organization  without  securing  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  gods.  The  family, 
the  clan,  the  state  all  had  their  protecting  deities, 
to  whom  appropriate  rights  were  paid  on  stated 
occasions.  ...  In  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
however,  they  [the  Guilds]  began  to  enter  politics, 
and  were  used  very  effectively  in  the  elections  by 
political  leaders  in  both  parties.  In  fact  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  seemed  likely  to  be  controlled 
by  political  clubs,  until  severe  legislation  and 
the  transfer  of  the  elections  in  the  early  Empire 
from  the  popular  assemblies  to  the  senate  put 
an  end  to  the  use  of  trade  associations  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  It  was  in  the  fight  of  this 
development  that  the  government  henceforth  re- 
quired all  newly  formed  trades-unions  to  secure 
official  authorization.  .  .  .  The  Roman  government 
started  with  the  assumption  that  the  operation 
of  these  voluntary  associations  was  a  matter  of 
public  as  well  as  of  private  concern,  and  could 
serve  public  interests.  Therefore  their  members 
were  to  be  exempted  from  some  of  the  burdens 
which  the  ordinary  citizen  borj.  It  was  this 
reasoning,  for  instance,  which  led  Trajan  to  set 
the  bakers  free  from  certain  charges,  and  which 
influenced  Hadrian  to  grant  the  same  favors  to 
those  associations  of  skippers  which  supplied 
Rome  with  food.  In  the  light  of  our  present-day 
discussion  it  is  interesting  also  to  find  that  Marcus 
Aurelius  granted  them  the  right  to  manumit  slaves 
and  receive  legacies — that  is,  he  made  them  juri- 
dical persons.  But  if  thes  associations  were  to 
be  fostered  by  law,  in  proportion  as  they  pro- 
moted the  public  welfare,  it  also  followed  logically 
that  the  state  could  put  a  restraining  hand  upon 
them  when  their  development  failed  to  serve 
public  interests  in  the  highest  degree.  Following 
this   logical   sequence,   the   Emperor   Claudius,   in 


his  efforts  to  promote  a  more  wholesome  home 
life,  or  for  some  other  reason  not  known  to  us 
forbade  the  eating-hous.i  or  the  delicatessen  shops 
to  sell  cooked  meats  or  warm  water.  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  his  paternal  care  for  the  unions,  prescribed 
an  age  test  and  a  physical  test  for  those  who 
wished  to  become  members.  Later,  under  the 
law  a  man  was  allowed  to  join  one  guild  only. 
Such  a  legal  provision  as  this  was  a  natural  con- 
comitant of  thu  concession  of  privileges  to  the  unions. 
If  the  members  of  these  organizations  were  to  re- 
ceive special  favors  from  the  state,  the  state  must 
see  to  it  that  the  rolls  were  not  padded.  It  musl, 
in  fact,  have  the  right  of  final  supervision  of  the 
list  of  members.  So  long  as  industry  flourished, 
and  so  long  as  the  population  increased,  or  at 
least  remained  stationary,  this  oversight  by  the 
government  brought  no  appreciable  ill  results. 
But  when  financial  conditions  grew  steadily  worse, 
when  large  tracts  of  land  passed  out  of  cultivation 
and  the  population  rapidly  dwindled,  the  numbers 
in  the  trades-unions  began  to  decline.  The  public 
services,  constantly  growing  heavier,  which  the 
state  required  of  the  guilds  in  return  for  their 
privileges  made  the  loss  of  members  still  greater. 
This  movement  threatened  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  Empire  and  must  be  checked  at  all  hazards. 
Consequently,  taking  another  logical  step  in  the 
way  of  government  regulation  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  the  state  forbade  men  to  withdraw  from 
the  unions,  and  made  membership  in  a  union 
hereditary.  Henceforth  the  carpenter  must  al- 
ways remain  a  carpenter,  the  weaver  a  weaver, 
and  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  carpenter  and 
the  weaver  must  take  up  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  and  a  man  is  bound  forever  to  his  trade 
as  the  serf  is  to  the  soil." — F.  F.  .Abbott,  Com- 
mon people  of  ancient  Rome,  pp.  215-217,  2iq- 
222,  226-228.  230-231,  233-234. — "It  was  from  the 
artisans  that  the  political  clubs  of  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic  were  recruited.  They  were  an  ele- 
ment in  the  state,  always  important  and  often 
dangerous.  It  would  be  apart  from  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  political 
influence  of  industrial  groups.  In  64  B.C.  the 
artisans  formed  a  class  upon  which  Catiline  could 
faithfully  depend.  In  many  instances  expression 
was  given  to  their  sentiments  in  the  shows,  where 
a  separate  place  was  allotted  them.  During  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic  the  industrial  class 
profited  largely  by  that  liberty  of  association 
accorded  to  all  whose  organizations  did  not  con- 
travene public  law.  The  Twelve  Tables  had 
authorized  complete  autonomy  in  internal  govern- 
ment. The  first  corporations  were  semi-military, 
— to  assist  in  the  work  of  equipment  and  con- 
struction in  campaigns.  These  colleges  of  work- 
men did  not  have  a  religious  origin ;  nor  was  their 
primary  purpose  to  preserve  industrial  processes, 
to  develop  technical  skill  or  to  impose  conditions 
of  apprenticeship.  We  may  believe  that  where 
a  father  taught  his  son  his  trade  apprenticeship  was 
by  no  means  formal,  and  that  men  of  the  .same 
handicraft  could  scarcely  be  brought  together 
without  a  comparison  of  methods,  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  newer  and  better  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  instinct  for  sociability,  the  greater 
dignity  which  springs  from  association  would  be 
sufficient  motives  for  their  existence.  The  cor- 
porations, naturally  assuming  a  semi-religious 
character  in  the  state  where  each  occupation  pos- 
sessed a  protecting  deity,  probably  discharged 
such  religious  functions  as  the  burial  of  dead 
members.  This  duty  was  being  performed  in  the 
interesting  incident  recorded  by  Appian  where  the 
bearers  of  a  corpse  fell  upon  and  killed  a  man. 
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who,  though  assisting  in  carrying  the  corpse,  was 
not  a  member  of  their  trade." — E.  H.  Oliver, 
Roman  economic  conditions,  pp.  138-139. 

Medieval    guilds.— "The    history    of    the    Gild 
Merchant  begins  with  the  Norman  Conquest.    The 
latter   widened   the   horizon    of   the   English   mer- 
chant even  more  than  that  of  the  English  annalist. 
The  close  union  between  England  and  Normandy 
led    to    an    increase    in    foreign    commerce,    which 
in    turn    must    have    greatly    stimulated    internal 
trade   and   industry.      Moreover,    the    greatly    en- 
hanced   power    of    the    EngUsh    crown    tempered 
feudal  turbulence,  affording  a  measure  of  security 
to   traders  in  England  that  was  as  yet   unknown 
on     the    continent.  .  .  .  With    this    expansion    of 
trade  the  mercantile  element  would  become  a  more 
potent  factor  in   town   life,  and   would  soon  feel 
the    need    of    joint    action    to    guard    its    nascent 
prosperity  against  encroachments.     Not  until  there 
was  something  of  importance  to  protect,  not  until 
trade    and    industry    began    to    predominate    over 
agriculture  within  the  borough,  would  a  protective 
union   lilce   the    Gild   Merchant    come   into    being. 
Its  existence,  in  short,  presupposes  a  greater  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  development  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  England  in  the  tenth  century.     This 
circumstance   and   the   absence   of   all   mention    of 
the   Gild  Merchant  in   the  records   of   the  .'\nglo- 
Saxon    period    render    it    probable    that    this    fra- 
ternity  first   appeared  in   England  soon   after   the 
Conqueror  had   established  his  sway  and  restored 
order  in  the  land.     Whether  it  was  merely  a  re- 
organization of  older  gilds,  a  spontaneous  adapta- 
tion of  the  gild  idea  to  the  newly-begotten  trade 
interests,    or    a    new    institution    directly    trans- 
planted  from   Normandy,   we   have   no   means   of 
determining    with    certainty.     The    last-mentioned 
view    is   strongly    favoured    by    the    circumstance 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  Gild  Mer- 
chant  doubtless   existed   in    Northern   France   and 
Flanders.      From    the     Frenchmen     who     became 
burgesses   of    English   towns,   and   from    the   Nor- 
man merchants  who  thronged  the  marts  of  Eng- 
land after  the  Conquest,  the  English   would  soon 
ascertain   the  advantages  of   formal   trade  organi- 
zation.     The    earliest    distinct    references    to    the 
Gild    Merchant    occur    in    a    charter   granted    by 
Robert   Fitz-Hamon   to   the   burgesses   of   Burford 
(1087-1107),  and  in  a  document  drawn  up  while 
Anselm    was    Archbishop    of    Canterbury     (1093- 
1109).  .  .  .  Whether    we    place    the    inception    of 
the    fraternity    immediately    before    or    after    the 
Norman   Conquest,   whether   we   make   it   a   con- 
tinuation of  older  Anglo-Saxon  gilds,  or  a  derivative 
from    Normandy,    or    a    wholly    new    and    spon- 
taneous growth,  it   was   doubtless   at   first   merely 
a  private  society,  unconnected  with  the  town  gov- 
ernment, having   for   its  object   the   protection  of 
its  members,  the   tradesmen   of  the  borough,  and 
the   maintenance    of    the   newly   invigorated    trade 
interests.     During    the   twelfth    century   it   gradu- 
ally became  a   recognised  part  of   the  town   con- 
stitution, thus  entering  upon   its  second  stage   of 
development.      How    this    came    to    pass    can    be 
easily   realised   from   the   later  history   of   English 
gilds  in  general.     For  in  the  fourteenth   and   fif- 
teenth  centuries  ...  a  simple  social-religious  gild 
at    times    attained    such    power    in    a    community 
that    it    came    to    be    regarded    as    an    important 
constituent    element    of    the    civic    administration. 
Quite  similar  must   have   been   the  growth   of  the 
Gild  Merchant,  which  from  the  outset  was  doubt- 
less  composed   of    the    most    influential    burgesses, 
and  which,  as  the  exponent  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests, must  always   have  been  greatly   concerned 
in  the  increase  of  the  privileges  and  prosperity  of 


the    borough    in    general.      It    was    very    natural 
that   the   town   authorities  should  use  such   a  so- 
ciety   for    pubUc    purposes,    entrusting    to    it    the 
surveillance  of   the  trade  monopoly,   in   which  its 
members     were     particularly     interested, — allowing 
it  to  gradually  become  an  important  part  of  the 
civic     administrative     machinery.  .  .  .  The     begin- 
ning of  this  third  and  final  stage  of  development 
cannot   be  definitely   fixed;   for  in  some  places  it 
was  of  an  earlier  date  than  in  others.     The  four- 
teenth century  may  in  general  be  called  the  period 
of   gradual    transition.      In    the    fifteenth    century 
the   transformation   was   completed.     In   this   and 
the  following  centuries  the  term  'Gilda  Mercatoria' 
became    less   and    less   frequent.      In    many    places 
it  soon   wholly   disappeared.     Where   it   continued 
to  subsist,  the  Gild  no  longer  had  an  individuality 
of  its  own.     Its  alderman  and  other  peculiar  offi- 
cers, its  whole  organization  as  a  distinctive  entity, 
had  vanished.     It  had  merged  its  identity  in  that 
of  the  general  municipal  organism.     The  head  of 
the    fraternity   was   now   the    head    of   the    town , 
borough    and    Gild,    burgesses   and    gildsmen   were 
now   identical.     What    had   once   been   a    distinct 
integral    part    of    the    civic    body    politic    became 
vaguely   blended  with   the  whole   of  it.     The  old 
Gild  Merchant  was  now  rarely  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with   the  municipal  trade  restrictions   and 
regulations,  the  latter  being  commonly  apphed  to 
burgesses,  craftsmen,  freemen,  or  'foreigners.'     The 
exegesis     of     this     transformation  .  .  .  was     due 
mainly  to  three  causes:    (i)  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  craft  and  mercantile 
fraternities,  which   absorbed  the   ancient  functions 
of  the  Gild  Merchant  and  rendered  it  superfluous; 
(2)     the    growth    of    the    select    governing    body, 
which   usurped   most   of   the  privileges  of  the  old 
burghers  at  large,  and  hence  tended  to  obliterate 
the   distinction   between   them,   or   their  less  priv- 
ileged successors,   and  the  ancient  gildsmen,  leav- 
ing  both  only   certain   trade   immunities;    (3)    the 
decay   of   the   leet — the   rallying   point   of   the   old 
burghers  as  distinguished   from   that  of  the  gilds- 
men — the   functions  of   which   passed,   in   part,   to 
the  crafts,  but  mainly  to  the  select  body  and  to 
the    justices    of    the    peace.      But    even    after    the 
Gild  Merchant  and  the  borough  had  thus  become 
identical,    the    old    dual   idea    did    not    completely 
disappear,    the    Gild    being    often    regarded    as    a 
particular  phase  or  function  of  the  town,  namely, 
the     municipality     in     its     character    of    a    trade 
monopoly.      Hence    the    modern   survivals   of    the 
Gild  Merchant  help  to  elucidate  its  actual  functions 
in   ancient   times.     In   a   few   boroughs   the  select 
governing    body    of    the    town — the    narrow    civic 
corporation,  in   distinction   from  the   burgesses   or 
freemen    at    large — succeeded    to    the    name    and 
traditions    of    the    Gild    Merchant.      In    some    of 
these   cases   the  signification   of   the   latter   gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  to  a  periodical  civic  feast  of 
the    privileged    few.  ...  In    the    eighteenth    cen- 
tury we  meet  the  word  much  less  frequently  than 
in.  the  seventeenth;   and  toward  the  beginning  of 
the    present    century    it    became    very    rare.     The 
Municipal     Corporations     Commission,     in     1835, 
found  it  still  used  in  only  a  few  boroughs.     The 
remnants  of  the  Gild  Merchant  and   of  the  craft 
fraternities  were  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  new 
ideas    of   a    more   liberal   age, — the    age   of   laissez 
faire.     The  onerous,  self-destructive  restrictions  of 
gilds  were  now  being  superseded  by  the  stimulat- 
ing  measures   of   Chambers   of   Commerce.     More 
than   six   centuries    elapsed    before    the   enactment 
of   Magna    Carta     that    all     merchants    'may    go 
through  England,  by  land  and  water,  to  buy  and 
sell,    free    from    all     unjust   imposts,'    became    a 
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realised  fact  throughout  the  realm.  The  Munic- 
ipal Corporations  Act  of  1835  provided  that  'every 
person  in  any  borough  may  keep  any  shop  for  the 
sale  of  all  lawful  wares  and  merchandizes  by 
wholesale  or  retail,  and  use  every  lawful  trade, 
occupation,  mystery,  and  handicraft,  for  hire,  gain, 
sale,  or  otherwise,  within  any  borough.'  In  a 
single  town  of  England  the  Gild  Merchant  still 
subsists,  but  only  as  the  shadow  of  its  former 
self — a  spectre  from  the  dL  tant  past.  At  Preston 
the  Gild  Merchant  has  been  'celebrated'  regularly 
once  every  twenty  years  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, on  which  occasions  the  burgesses  renew 
their  freedom  and  indulge  in  all  the  festivities  of  a 
civic  carnival.  The  last  Gild  Merchant  was  held 
in  1S82.  There  was  then  much  feasting  and  danc- 
ing, there  were  gay  processions  of  townsmen,  and 
much  talk  of  the  glories  of  the  past.  And  yet 
how  few  even  of  the  scholars  and  noblemen  there 
assembled  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
knew  what  an  important  role  the  Gild  Merchant 
had  played  in  the  annals  of  English  municipal 
history,  what  strange  vicissitudes  it  had  under- 
gone, what  a  remarkable  transformation  the  cen- 
turies had  wrought  in  it." — C.  Gross,  Gild  mer- 
chant, V.  I,  ch.  I  and  g. — See  also  Merchant 
ADVENTURERS. — "The  rise  of  the  craft  gilds  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  century  later  [than  the  rise 
of  the  merchant  gilds] ;  isolated  examples  occur 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  become  more 
numerous  as  the  century  advances,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  they  appear  in  all  branches  of 
manufacture  and  in  every  industrial  centre.  Craft 
gilds  were  associations  of  all  the  artisans  engaged 
in  a  particular  industry  in  a  particular  town,  for 
certain  common  purposes.  .  .  .  Their  appearance 
marks  the  second  stage  in  the  history  of  industry, 
the  transition  from  the  family  system  to  the 
artisan  (or  gild)  system.  In  the  former  there 
was  no  class  of  artisans  properly  so  called;  no 
class,  that  is  to  say,  of  men  whose  time  was 
entirely  or  chiefly  devoted  to  a  particular  manu- 
facture; and  this  because  all  the  needs  of  a 
family  or  other  domestic  group,  whether  of  mon- 
astery or  manor-house,  were  satisfied  by  the 
labours  of  the  members  of  the  group  itself.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  a  body  of  men  each  of  whom  was  occupied 
more  or  less  completely  in  one  particular  manu- 
facture. The  very  growth  from  the  one  to  the 
other  system,  therefore,  is  an  example  of  "division 
of  labour,'  or,  to  use  a  better  phrase,  of  'division 
of  employments.' .  .  .  When  the  place  of  the  young 
manufactures  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  de- 
velopment of  medieval  society  is  thus  conceived, 
the  discussion  as  to  a  possible  Roman  'origin'  of 
the  gilds  loses  much  of  its  interest.  No  doubt 
modern  historians  have  exaggerated  the  breach  in 
continuity  between  the  Roman  and  the  barbarian 
world;  no  doubt  the  artisans  in  the  later  Roman 
Empire  had  no  organization  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  later  gilds.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that 
in  one  or  two  places  in  Gaul  certain  artisan 
corporations  may  have  had  a  continuous  existence 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
even  possible  that  Roman  regulations  may  have 
served  as  models  for  the  organization  of  servile 
artisans  on  the  lands  of  monasteries  and  great 
nobles, — from  which,  on  the  continent,  some  of  the 
later  craft  gilds  doubtless  sprang.  But  when  we 
see  that  the  growth  of  an  artisan  class,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  isolated  artisans  here  and  there, 
was  impossible  till  the  twelfth  century,  because 
society  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in  which 
it  was  profitable  or  safe  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  to  confine  themselves  to  any  occupa- 


tion except  agriculture;  and  that  the  ideas  which 
governed  the  craft  gilds  were  not  peculiar  to 
themselves  but  common  to  the  whole  society  of 
the  time;  then  the  elements  of  organization  which 
may  conceivably  have  been  derived  from  or  sug- 
gested by  the  Roman  artisan  corporations  become 
of  quite  secondary  importance.  There  is,  as  we 
have  said,  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  craft 
gilds  of  France  and  Germany  were  originally  or- 
ganizations of  artisan  serfs  on  the  manors  of 
great  lay  or  ecclesiastical  lords.  This  may  also 
have  been  the  case  in  some  places  in  England,  but 
no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to  show  that  it 
was  so.  .  .  .  The  relation  of  the  craft  gilds  to 
the  merchant  gild  is  a  still  more  difficult  question. 
In  many  of  the  towns  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  a  desperate  struggle  took  place  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  between 
a  burgher  oligarchy,  who  monopolized  the  munic- 
ipal government,  and  were  still  further  strength- 
ened in  many  cas^s  by  union  in  a  merchant  gild, 
and  the  artisans  organized  in  their  craft  gilds; 
the  craftsmen  fighting  first  for  the  right  of  having 
gilds  of  their  own,  and  then  for  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  town  [see  also  Belgium: 
Ancient  and  medieval  history].  These  facts  have 
been  easily  fitted  into  a  symmetrical  theory  of 
industrial  development;  the  merchant  gilds,  it  is 
said,  were  first  formed  for  protection  against 
feudal  lords,  but  became  exclusive,  and  so  ren- 
dered necessary  the  formation  of  craft  gilds;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  craft  gilds  became  exclusive 
afterwards,  and  the  journeymen  were  compelled 
to  form  societies  of  their  own  for  protection 
against  the  masters.  .  .  .  The  very  neatness  ol 
such  a  theory,  the  readiness  with  which  it  has 
been  accepted  by  popular  writers  in  spite  of  the 
paucity  of  English  e\idence,  have  perhaps  led 
some  historians  to  treat  it  with  scant  consideration. 
...  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Fdward  III.  there 
were  in  London  forty-eight  companies  or  crafts, 
each  with  a  separate  organization  and  officers  of 
its  own,  a  number  which  had  increased  to  at 
least  sixty  before  the  close  of  the  century." — W. 
J.  Ashley,  Introduction  to  English  economic  history 
and  theory,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  2. — "The  unions  known 
by  the  names  of  mystery,  faculty  trade,  fellow- 
ship, or  (from  the  fact  of  possessing  particular 
costumes)  livery  company,  existed  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  realm,  and  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  two  or  three  categories.  Thus  in  Lon- 
don the  principal  crafts  were  the  twelve  'substantial 
companies'  or  'livery  companies'  [Mercers,  Grocers, 
Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  Mer- 
chant Tailors,  Haberdashers,  Salters,  Ironmongers, 
Vintners,  Cloth-workers].  ...  A  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  trade  and  the  desire 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  produce  good  work  were 
in  all  cases  preliminary  requisites  lof  membership]. 
In  fact  the  main  provisions  of  the  craft,  the  very 
soul  of  its  constitution,  were  the  regulations  in- 
tended to  ensure  the  excellence  of  the  products  and 
the  capacity  of  the  workman.  .  .  .  The  whole 
character  of  the  craft  guild  is  explained  by  these 
regulations." — E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Mediaeval  guilds 
of  England  (American  Economic  Review,  v. 
2,  no.  s,  pt.  2,  sect.  2).— See  also  Commune, 
Medieval;  Hansa  Towns;  Europe:  Middle  Aues: 
Growth  of  towns;  Suffrage,  Manhood:  iooo- 
1300;    1200-1600;   London:    1154-1399. 

Also  in:  L.  Brentano,  On  the  history  and 
development  of  gilds. — C.  Gross,  Gild  merchant. — 
T.  Smith.  English  gilds.— W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional 
history  of  England,  ch.  11.— W.  Herbert,  History 
of  twelve  great  livery  companies. 

Types   of  guilds  in  the   Middle   Ages.— "The 
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interest  of  modern  readers  m  the  craft  gilds  of 
the  middle  ages  has  created  special  associations 
between  the  general  term  'gild'  and  this  particu- 
lar form  of  gild.  A  number  of  writers,  including 
Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  have  given  added  currency 
to  such  a  specialization  of  meaning  by  using  the 
phrase  'gild  system'  to  describe  the  form  of  in- 
dustrial organization  which  is  more  precisely  de- 
scribed as  the  craft  or  handicraft  system.  This 
laxity  of  usage  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate 
because  it  adds  to  the  obscurities  and  complexities 
of  a  subject  that  is  beset  with  the  difficulties  that 
come  from  ambiguities  of  terminology  and  mislead- 
ing connotations.  .  .  .  The  disposition  of  the  earl- 
ier Teutonic  writers  to  trace  all  gilds  to  a  common 
Teutonic  origin  was  not  unnatural,  but  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  this  unduly  literal  scholar- 
ship added  gratuitous  difficulties  to  the  problems 
connected  \  th  these  different  types  of  association. 
Three  distinct  types  of  society  might  be  de- 
scribed as  gilds:  associations  for  charitable  and 
religious  purposes;  associations  for  commercial  or 
social  purposes ;  and  associations  designed  to  share 
with  the  municipal  authority  the  supervision  of 
fellow-craftsmen.  In  England  and  in  Germany 
these  associations  were  all  called  gilds,  though 
there  were  usually  elements  in  the  name  of  the 
society  that  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
general  purpose  of  the  association.  Religious  asso- 
ciations were  usually  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  some  saint,  or  connected  with  the  celebratioa 
of  some  religious  festival.  Gild-  of  Corpus  Christi, 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  were 
to  be  found  in  many  towns.  Some  of  these  reli- 
gious titles  appear  in  connection  with  associations 
that  were  not  exclusively  religious  in  character, 
for  merchant  and  craft  gilds  were  sometimes  so 
closely  identified  with  religious  observances  that 
the  religious  element  appeared  in  the  title.  In  such 
cases  it  would  seem  that  there  might  be  grounds 
for  searching  for  specific  evidence  of  the  actual 
purposes  of  the  gild.  All  writers  have  recognized 
that  these  three  types  are  somewhat  distinct,  but 
many  have  insisted  that  thj  growth  of  these  dif- 
ferent forms  of  association  is  dominated  by  some 
common  principle.  This  thesis  was  given  wide 
currency  by  Professor  Brentano's  essay  on  the 
'Origin  and  Development  of  Gilds,'  and  later 
writers  in  dealing  with  English  problems  have 
found  it  difficult  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  influences  of  the  misleading  suggestions  of  the 
old  .Anglo-Saxon  term.  The  French  terminology 
is  different,  and  French  writers  have  maintained 
more  explicit  distinctions  among  these  various 
forms  of  association.  The  religious  association  is 
designated  by  a  special  term  both  in  Latin  and 
in  French  (fraternitas-confririe) .  The  merchant 
gild  for  some  reason  as  yet  unexplained  has  left 
little  trace  in  the  history  of  French  commerce. 
A  derivative  from  the  root  'gild'  appears  in  French 
terminology  in  this  connection.  The  craft  gild  is 
designated  by  the  term  'metier,'  the  general  term 
for  craft.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish 
in  French  between  the  organized  and  unorganized 
crafts,  and  thus  we  have  the  'metier  libre' — a 
mere  group  of  unorganized  craftsmen  distinguished 
from  the  'metier  jure,'  the  chartered  craft  whose 
members  swear  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  confrerie,  or  religious  fraternity, 
plays  about  the  same  role  in  France  as 
the  religious  'gild'  in  England.  There  may  have 
been  significant  differences  in  the  development  of 
the  gild  merchant  in  France,  but  we  can  at  least 
affirm  that  such  associations  existed.  The  craft 
gilds  in  France  and  in  England  also  exhibit  dif- 
ferences   of   form.     The    most    notable    difference 


in  the  history  of  gilds  in  the  two  countries  is  that 
in  France  these  forms  appear  more  clearly  to  be 
different  kinds  of  associations.  The  members  of 
these  societies  were  drawn  from  a  single  class, 
and  in  many  cases  the  same  people  belonged 
to  two  societies  or  gilds;  the  different  forms  thus 
exerted  curious  reciprocal  influences  upon  each 
other,  as  they  were  all  a  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  a  fairly  definite  group.  The  close  relations  of 
the  different  forms  of  gild  to  each  other  cannot 
be  effectively  studied,  however,  unless  the  larger 
differences  of  form  and  purpose  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. [See  also  Commune,  IMeoiev.^l.]  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  a  single  term  was  apphed  to  a 
variety  of  organizations  in  the  middle  ages  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  common  pur- 
pose, and  it  happens  that  there  is  fairly  definite 
evidence  that  there  was  no  clear  fraternal  ele- 
ment in  the  craft  gild  of  the  pure  type.  In  the 
course  of  development  in  England  the  religious 
and  industrial  organizations  of  craftsmen  fre- 
quently became  one  society  rather  than  two  paral- 
lel organizations  of  the  same  persons.  To  that 
extent  a  fraternal  element  crept  into  the  craft 
organizations,  but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  suppose  that  the  craft  gild  was  in  general  a 
kind  of  fraternity.  Both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England  the  religious  society  and  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  craft  were  dis- 
tinct; they  were  different  organizations  of  essen- 
tially the  same  group  of  men.  .•\lthough  the 
modern  trade  union  is  not  comparable  to  the 
craft  gild,  the  relation  between  workingmen's 
benefit  societies  and  the  trade  union  is  substantially 
similar  to  the  relation  that  existed  between  the 
religious  fraternity  and  the  craft  gild  [see  also 
Labor  organization:  1720-1800].  These  various 
kinds  of  gilds  are  not  merely  variations  from  a 
common  type,  but  essentially  different  organiza- 
tions, owing  their  origin  to  widely  different  cir- 
cumstances and  having  notable  different  functions 
and  purposes." — A.  P.  Usher,  Industrial  history  of 
England,  pp.  165-168. — See  also  Masonic  socie- 
ties:   Legend  and  fact. 

Operation  of  the  guilds  in  the  Middle  Ages. — 
Rules  for  apprenticeship. — Regulation  of  pro- 
duction.— "In  the  time  when  the  artisans,  still 
slaves  of  the  bishop,  worked  only  for  him  and 
for  his  escort,  they  were  divided  into  small  bands; 
each,  composed  of  men  who  did  the  same  kind 
of  work,  was  obedient  to  a  domestic  of  the 
bishop.  This  band  was  called  a  trade  corporation, 
and  the  chief  was  a  minister.  There  was  a  cor- 
poration of  blacksmiths,  of  saddlers,  of  tailors, 
etc.  From  that  came  the  word  'metier'  in  the 
sense  which  we  give  to  it  to-day,  a  trade.  The 
artisans  gradually  became  free:  in  place  of  work- 
ing for  their  suzerain,  an  '  being  maintained  by 
him,  they  worked  on  their  own  account  and  sold 
their  products  in  the  market ;  but  they  remained 
organized  in  a  corporation.  Each  trade  formed 
a  single  corps.  It  had  its  common  coffer,  its 
banner,  which  was  carried  in  processions  and 
which  was  taken  along  when  the  town  went  to 
war;  it  had  its  patron  saint  (the  carpenters  had 
Saint  Joseph,  the  shoemak.rs  Saint  Crispin),  it 
had  chiefs,  people  who  were  in  the  same  trade 
(in  France  they  were  called  wardens),  it  had  its 
own  regulations;  following  the  custom  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  these  rules  were  unwritten.  In 
France  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  even  that  the  rules  of  the  trades  corpora- 
tions in  Paris  were  drawn  up  in  due  form.  These 
regulations  fixed  the  conditions  upon  which  any 
one  was  admitted  into  the  trade.  The  child  must 
begin   by    being   apprenticed   to   a    master    of    the 
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trade;  the  master  teaches  him,  feeds  and  clothes 
him.  The  apprentice  must  work  for  the  master 
and  must  obey  him;  the  master  having  the  right 
to  beat  him  if  it  is  necessary.  At  the  end  of 
several  years  the  apprentice  becomes  a  journey- 
man; he  still  works  for  his  employer,  but  is  paid 
and  is  only  engaged  for  a  short  time;  he  may 
leave  his  employer  and  go  to  another.  The  jour- 
neymen were  a  race  of  vagabonds;  many  went 
from  town  to  town  offering  their  services;  the 
usage  of  'making  a  four  of  France'  was  preserved 
among  us  for  a  long  time.  Those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  open  a  shop  become  masters  (em- 
ployers) ;  they  alone  can  vote  in  the  assembly 
of  the  trades  [see  also  Education:  Medieval: 
i,3th-i4th  centuries].  The  regulations  also  pre- 
scribe  how   one   must    work;    he   is    forbidden   to 


open  a  tailor  shop  without  having  been  received 
into  the  corporation  of  tailors  would  be  fined  and 
his  shop  would  be  closed.  The  right  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  objects  of  a  trade  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  men  of  that  corporation.  The  tailors 
prevented  the  old-clothes  men  from  selling  new  gar- 
ments, for  they  alone  had  the  right  to  sell  them; 
the  business  of  the  old-clothes  man  was  to  sell  old 
clothes.  The  makers  of  bits  and  bridles  had  a 
suit  against  the  saddlers,  to  forbid  them  manu- 
facturing bridles.  The  trades  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  a  horror  of  competition.  The  principal  trades 
were  those  of  the  butchers,  weavers,  dyers,  masons, 
tanners,  armorers,  carpenters.  The  number  of 
trades  depended  on  the  importance  of  the  town; 
many  German  towns  had  only  eighteen  or  twenty; 
in    Paris    there    vvcre    more    than     one    hundred'. 


NUREMBURG  CLOTHMAKERS'  PARADE,  1722 

Showing  the  limited  number  of  apprentices  at  that  time  in  proportion  to  the  masters  and  journeymen 

(From  a  contemporary  engraving.     Courtesy  of  The  Survey,  Graphic^ 


work  elsewhere  than  in  his  shop,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  watch  over  him ;  he  is  forbidden  to  work 
by  artificial  light,  in  order  not  to  do  bad  work; 
he  is  forbidden  to  employ  other  materials  or  to 
make  objects  by  any  other  measure  than  the 
rules  call  for.  The  silversn.iths  must  not  set  gold 
on  silver;  the  makers  of  statues  must  employ 
only  a  certain  kind  of  wood.  If  a  piece  of  cloth 
was  narrower  or  wider  than  the  prescribed  measure 
it  was  confiscated  and  the  merchant  was  fined. 
The  people  of  the  'guild'  insisted  on  guarding 
their  honor,  and  their  honor  consisted  in  not 
permitting  any  but  honestly  made  merchandise 
to  be  sold;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  watched 
each  other  so  closely.  In  return  they  supported 
each  other  against  foreigners  and  against  the  men 
of  the  other  trades  or  guilds.  No  one  in  the 
town  had  the  right  to  manufacture  or  sell  save 
the  masters  in  the  business;  the  man  who  would 


Many  different  callings  could  be  united  in  a  single 
corporation,  or  one  calling  could  be  divided  among 
several  corporations ;  for  example,  there  were  three 
corporations  of  chaplet  manufacturers  in  Paris." 
• — C.  Seignobos,  History  of  medicEval  aiid  of 
modern  civilization,  pp.  165-167. — See  also  Ap- 
prentices, Statute  of;  Iksiirance:  Fire:  Early 
forms;  Life:  Early  forms. 

Modern  guilds. — Modification  and  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  guilds  in  France,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria.— Vitality  of  the  system  in  China. — "The 
restrictions  which  the  old  regime  in  France  threw 
about  the  industries  of  the  townspeople  were  fewer 
than  those  which  hindered  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. In  most  of  the  towns  industries  were  still 
under  the  control  of  guilds  or  corporations  of 
masters,  which  aimed  to  regulate  the  methods  of 
manufacture  and  to  preserve  to  the  members  the 
advantages  of   a  local   monopoly.     The   honor  as 
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well  as  the  interest  of  the  guild  was  involved  in 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  product.  The 
masters  naturally  desired  to  lessen  the  numbers 
admitted  to  the  guild,  so  that  in  some  cases  it 
was  impossible  for  any  except  relatives  of  masters 
to  become  members,  although  they  might  have 
served  their  apprenticeship  and  their  usual  time 
as  journeymen.  This  policy  increased  the  value 
of  the  monopoly,  but  was  likely  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
government  sometimes  attempted  to  reduce  the  evil 
by  offering  royal  letters  of  mastership,  a  practice 
which  also  brought  in  a  little  revenue.  In  1775 
a  decree  threw  open  all  towns  except  Paris,  Lyons, 
Rouen,  and  Lille  to  men  who  had  completed  their 
apprenticeship  and  the  usual  term  as  journeymen, 
waiving  the  rule  that  they  should  first  be  received 
as  masters.  The  guilds  were  still  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  their  monopoly  from  being  destroyed  in 
this  way,  and  the  decree  served  chiefly  to  mark  the 
increasing  liberality  of  the  government.  The  spread 
of  industry  into  the  country  undermined  the 
monopoly  of  the  guilds  and  was  favored  by  the 
government,  which  after  1762  assured  to  the  rural 
inhabitants  the  right  to  purchase  tools,  machines, 
and  raw  materials.  The  selfish  conservatism  of 
the  guilds  was  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  industry.  Under  the  influence  of  Col- 
bert's ideas,  a  mass  of  regulative  decrees  deter- 
mined the  e.xact  amount  of  raw  material  which 
each  piece  of  stuff  should  contain,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  put  together.  The 
aim  of  these  regulations  was  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  against  bad  workmanship  or  fraud,  but 
they  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inventors, 
for  it  was  not  always  easy  to  persuade  a  govern- 
ment council  of  the  usefulness  or  practicability 
of  a  new  production.  The  regulations  were  en- 
forced by  the  guilds  and  by  royal  inspectors,  whose 
seals  were  affixed  to  the  goods.  Offenders  were 
prosecuted,  their  goods  pilloried  or  destroyed,  and 
their  business  ruined.  Roland,  the  ill-fated  minister 
of  the  interior  in  the  Revolution,  declared  that 
when  he  was  an  inspector  in  Rouen  he  had  seen 
as  many  as  one  hundred  pieces  of  goods  destroyed 
in  one  morning,  solely  because  they  were  of  an 
irregular  weave.  From  the  middle  of  the  century 
masters  and  officers  became  less  severe  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations.  This  movement 
was  especially  due  to  the  influence  of  the  economist 
Gournay,  who  became  intendant  of  commerce  in 
1751.  The  word  manufacture  has  a  literal  appli- 
cation to  the  methods  of  work  under  the  old 
regime,  for  most  of  the  machinery  was  run  by 
hand  and  was  of  a  type  which  had  been  used 
for  centuries.  A  few  large  shops  employed  several 
hundred  persons,  but  there  was  little  division  of 
labor.  Most  of  the  shops  were  small,  with  only 
the  master,  an  apprentice  or  two,  and  a  few 
journeymen.  The  goods  were  often  sold  by  the 
master,  who  was  a  petty  tradesman  as  well  as  a 
'manufacturer.'  The  ordinary  workmen,  who  had 
little  prospect  of  ever  becoming  masters,  sought 
to  improve  their  condition  by  uniting  in  secret 
organizations  or  brotherhoods.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  so  many  strikes  and  boycotts  oc- 
curred that  the  government  issued  a  decree  for- 
bidding such  organizations  or  any  combinations 
of  employees  to  bring  pressure  on  the  masters. 
The  employees  could  not  abandon  the  service  of 
a  master  without  a  permit ;  and  if  another  master 
received  them  without  this  permit,  he,  as  well 
as  they,  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Turgot  held 
the  view  taught  by  the  economists  that  the 
monopolies  enjoyed  by  the  guilds  were  a  danger- 
ous  restriction   of   the  liberty   of   industry   and   a 


serious    hindrance    to    the    development    of    trade. 
The    consequences    of    the   monopoly    were    higher 
prices   for   the   purchaser   and   a   narrower   oppor- 
tunity for  the  artisan.     His  plan  was  to  preserve 
the    guild    organization    only    in    a    few    cases, — 
notably  those  of  the  apothecaries  and  the  printers 
— in  order  to  secure  government  control  of  those 
trades.      He    ordered    the    property    of    the   guilds 
to   be   sold,  the  debts   paid    and   the   balance   dis- 
tributed   among    the    members.      Henceforward    it 
should  only  be  necessary  for  a  workman  to  record 
his  name,  profession,   and  domicile  at   the  proper 
office    and   conform    to   the    police    regulations    of 
his  industry.     The   ordinances   on   the  corvee  and 
on  the  guilds,  with  four  others  of  less  importance, 
were     laid     before     the     parlement    of    Paris    for 
registration   in    March,    1776.     Upon    the   question 
of  the  corvee,  the  judges  took  the  attitude  adopted 
by   the  keeper  of   the  seals,  regarding  the   change 
as   a   violation   of   the   rights   of   property.     They 
also  considered  masterships  as  rights  over  produc- 
tion which  it  would  be  unjust  to  take  away  with- 
out indemnification.     They  were  ready  to  concede 
certain    changes,    reducing    the    number    of    guilds 
and  lowering  the  entrance  fees,  but  Turgot  would 
not  listen  to  any  compromise,  and  persuaded  the 
King  to  command  the  registration  in  a  solemn  lit 
de  justice." — H.   E.   Bourne,  Revolutionary   period 
in  Etirope,  p.  66. — "Turgot's  fall  was  followed  by 
a  reaction  against  the  policy  of  reform.  .  .  .  The 
guilds   were   reestablished,   although   some   changes 
were  made  which  decreased  the  traditional  abuses 
Trades  so   closely   connected   that   it   was   difficult 
to  mark  off  their  fields  were  not  united,  and  the 
fees  for  mastership  were  reduced.    The  new  guilds, 
six  of  merchants  and  forty-four  of  arts  and  trades, 
were  introduced  into  Paris  immediately.     The  at- 
tempt at  restoration  was  extended  more  gradually 
to    other    towns.      Several    provincial    parlements 
took  the  attitude  that  as  they  had  never  registered 
Turgot's  edicts  the  older  guilds  still  existed  within 
their    jurisdiction." — Ibid.,    p.    68. — A    year    after 
the  Assembly  began  its  efforts  to  free  agricultural 
labor  it  freed  trade  and  industry  by  abolishing  the 
guilds  or  corporations  which  had  survived  Turgot's 
attack   or   had   been   reestablished   after  his   over- 
throw.    This  important   reform  met  no  resistance 
either  in  the  Assembly  or  outside.     The  cahiers  of 
several  towns  where  the  guilds  were  powerful  urged 
their  retention,   and,   in   a   few   cases,   requested   a 
reestablishment  of  the  system  which  existed  prior 
to  Turgot's  ordinance.     For  the  costly  and  cum- 
bersome  restrictions   of   the   system   the   Assembly 
substituted  simply  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tax 
called  the  patente.  With  the  guilds  disappeared  also 
the  minute  regulation  of  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture."— Ibid.,   p.    121. — See   also   Comp.agnonnages. 
"In  Germany  and  Austria  the  guilds  had  long 
been    losing    ground    when    the    territorial   princes 
vigorously   undertook   their  reorganization.     Labor 
troubles   such   as   were   the    object   of   the   French 
legislation  furnished  the  occasion.     In  the  German 
states  the  situation  was  peculiar  in  that   journey- 
men   who   got   into   conflict   with    their   employers 
or   with   the   administration   had   only   to   cross   a 
near-by    frontier   in    order    to    be    welcomed   with 
open    arms.      Each    state    was    glad    to    swell    its 
population  of  artisans  at  the  expense  of  its  rivals. 
In  Germany,  also,  the  journeymen  had  an  organiza- 
tion  of  their  own   akin  to  the  guilds.     The  state 
governments  found  no  way  to  meet  the  difficulty 
except   by   resort   to   the  outworn    method   of   im- 
perial   legislation.     With   unusual   energy   the   diet 
undertook  the  task  and  in  1731  seriously  modified 
and  weakened  the  powers  of  the  organizations  of 
journeymen,  leaving  them  hardly  more  than  their 
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functions  as  charitable  and  religious  bodies.  No 
journeyman  could  be  employed  without  a  pass 
from  the  head  of  the  guild,  endorsed  by  his 
previous  employer,  even  though  this  employer  be- 
longed to  another  state.  The  guilds  were  put 
under  the  control  of  the  states,  with  the  result 
that  in  Germany  industry,  like  religion,  became 
an  affair  of  the  state.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
legislation  which  followed  was  to  deprive  the  guilds 
of  their  petty  monopolies  and  make  the  conditions 
of  admission  easier." — Ibid.,  p.  i6. 

"The  Chinese  gilds,  the  backbones  of  Chinese 
business  organization,  are  formed  primarily  to 
pool  interests  for  self-protection.  Their  rules  for 
members  are  rules  of  restraint ;  their  effect  in- 
ternally tends  to  equalize  opportunity  and  make 
the  minority  subservient  to  the  complete,  though 
often  modulated,  tyranny  of  the  majority.  In 
China  these  gilds  wield  a  tremendous  power.  Often 
it  is  e.xercised  so  quietly  that  it  goes  unnoticed. 
.  .  .  Two  kinds  of  gilds,  broadly  speaking,  flour- 
ish in  China.  The  Kung  So  is  the  association  of 
men  in  the  same  business  or  trade.  The  Hui 
Kwan  is  the  association  of  men  from  the  same 
province,  based  upon  the  need  of  combination  of 
those  who  are  away  from  home,  competing  for 
trade  in  an  alien  territory,  .  .  .  The  'cessation  of 
business'  is  a  weapon  of  reprisal  for  some  alleged 
injustice  not  often  used  because  it  injures  the  user 
as  well  as  his  enemy,  but  it  is  a  gild  measure  of 
no  mean  efiiciency.  No  doubt  it  has  been  used 
most  often  in  rebuke  of  official  corruption  or 
blackmail  or  offensiv.  regulation  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  insurrection.  Its  purpose  is  to  paralyze 
business.  Suddenly,  some  morning,  the  members 
of  the  gild  du  not  start  work.  If  their  number 
for  resistance  includes  a  substantial  part  of  the 
coolie  laborers  who  unload  ships  in  a  port,  and 
of  the  ricksha  men  and  of  merchants  who  sell 
certain  food  products  and  of  carpenters  and  others 
in  the  building  trades,  the  result  may  be  a  much 
dreaded  and  not  soon  forgotten  period  of  stagna- 
tion. There  are  no  unlawful  acts;  the  gild  has  de- 
creed a  'cessation'  and  its  members  merely  do 
nothing.  The  gild  has  no  governmental  authority 
or  charter,  so  none  can  be  taken  away  from  it; 
the  members  are  acting  within  their  rights  ancl 
are  beyond  the  law.  If  any  member  were  to  be 
taken  to  task  for  not  fulfilling  his  engagement  to 
work  he  would  say  as  all  Chinese  say,  on  every 
occasion  for  avoidance,  'I  am  sick'  and  hundreds 
of  his  friends  would  swear  that  such  is  the  case. 
However,  it  is  not  the  Hui  Kwan  but  the  Kung 
So  or  trade  gild  which  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  the  internal  business  of  China. 

"There  is  no  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Kung  So. 
I  have  been  told  by  missionaries,  who  on  the 
whole  constitute  the  class  with  the  greatest  in- 
timacy with  Chinese  Hfe,  that  the  Kung  So  had  its 
origin  in  co-operative  contributors  to  worship  and 
propitiation  in  the  temples,  and  the  sm^Il  volume 
of  H.  B.  Morse  gives  some  indication  of  the  same 
thought.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  Chinese  who 
would  give  an  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  trade 
gild  in  China;  it  is  lost  somewhere  back  yonder 
in  a  long,  long  history.  Today  the  trade  gilds  still 
remain  organizations  of  simple  form — standing 
apart  from  public  authority,  avoiding  all  contracts 
with  and  controversies  at  law ;  internally  they  are 
democratic  despotisms  dictating  methods  of  busi- 
ness, externally  exercising  little  power  or  political 
influence,  but  prepared  to  undertake  resistance  to 
oppression  and  reprisals  for  injustice  done  their 
members.  Because  the  gilds  in  the  minds  of 
foreigners,  even  of  some  who  have  lived  for  years 
in    China,   are   confused   with   secret   societies   and 


politic^  party  'underground  rings'  of  which  there 
are  plenty,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  among 
the  Kung  So  there  is  little  activity  beyond  that 
of  combination  for  protection  and  for  social  inter- 
course among  men  in  the  same  trade.  The  extent 
covered  by  these  gi'.ds  is  their  most  important 
characteristic.  One  hears  that  there  are  gilds  of 
thieves  and  of  river  pirates,  still  common  in  China. 
The  Beggars  Gild  is  large  and  powerful.  Probably 
no  trade  or  occupation  in  China  is  without  a  gild. 
Most  of  the  trade  gilds,  indeed  all  that  I  have 
visited  with  but  one  exception,  maintain  a  strict 
code  of  rules  and  fines.  Seldom  does  a  gild  try 
to  force  membership  on  any  individual  in  the 
trade.  The  gild  is  a  hen  with  wings  extended  and 
if  an  individual  wants  to  shiver  without  protection 
the  most  the  gild  does  is  to  cluck.  For  members, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  gild  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter — often  a  stern  and  terrible  thing  for 
the  recalcitrant.  There  are  rules  made  governing 
weights  and  measures  to  be  used,  length  of  credits, 
interest  rates,  prices.  There  are  rules  concerning 
the  long  apprenticeship  so  well  established  in  the 
artizan's  occupation;  in  Canton,  for  instance,  the 
Silk  Weavers  require  four  and  five  years  training 
for  the  men  who  pull  the  pattern  strings  in  the 
looms.  Rules  are  made  by  employees'  gilds  estab- 
Ibhing  maximum  and  minimum  wages;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Servants  Gild  for  a  No.  i  cook  or  a 
No.  3  houseboy ;  and  rules  are  made  in  trade  gilds 
to  which  both  employer  and  employee  belong 
which  are  the  result  of  arbitration  within  the  gild 
after  two  opposing  factions  have  quarreled,  as  for 
instance  when  the  bookkeepers  of  the  Pottery  Gild 
have  a  difference  with  the  'iVholesale  Merchants  of 
the  Gild.  The  Ningpo  Bankers  Gild  which  was 
founded  about  the  time  tho  father  of  Christopher 
Columbus  was  learning  to  walk  has  dealt  in  its 
regulations  with  banking  hours,  discounts,  loans, 
security  and  exchange  rates  since  a  time  to  which 
its  present  officers'  memories  runneth  not.  Some 
gilds  cling  to  old-fashioned  notions  and  still  pro- 
hibit sons  and  nephews  from  engaging  in  callings 
and  trades  different  from  those  of  their  fathers 
and  uncles.  The  power  for  enforcement  of  dis- 
cipline is  very  strong.  Sometimes  the  members 
make  deposits  for  good  faith  against  which  the 
gild  may  draw  for  breach  of  its  rules.  But  usually 
the  punishment  is  a  thumb  screw  system  no  less 
effective  because  old-fashioned  and  at  times  brutal 
and  cruel.  .  .  .  China  is  more  skilled  in  merciless 
boycott  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
gilds  have  taught  her.  The  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  American  ventures  in  China  said  to  me, 
'I  do  not  say  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
Chinese  feeling  will  produce  enough  cohesion  for 
the  purpose,  but  I  do  say  that  if  that  moment 
arrived  the  Chinese  could  drive  every  foreigner  out 
of  China  in  seventy-two  hours.  The  Servants  Gild 
of  Shanghai  seldom  exercises  its  power  openly  but 
when  it  boycotts  a  foreign  woman  she  will  be 
living  in  a  hotel  in  the  end.  When  a  foreign  firm 
enters  into  a  law  suit  with  a  Chinese  firm,  it  Ls 
not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  as  long 
as  the  suit  is  in  progress  the  business  of  the  for- 
eign firm  with  the  Chinese  will  vanish  like  a  hand- 
ful of  dust  in  the  wind.  Ninety  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  sales  of  Standard  Oil  in  China  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  .American  Chinese  Exclusion 
.■\ct  dropped  away  in  the  now  forgotten  Chinese 
boycott  of  .'\merican  goods.  .\  gild  of  coolies  in 
Shanghai,  licensed  to  do  porters'  and  carriers'  busi- 
ness on  the  streets,  successfully  defied  the  author- 
ities and  forced  a  municipal  regulation  to  be  re- 
scinded. Anti-Bri;ish  and  anti-Japanese  shipping 
boycotts  have   on   two  occasions  swept  away   the 
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Chinese  cargoes  of  the  merchant  marines  of  these 
two  countries  like  magic.  'The  anti-Japanese 
steamship  boycott  was  astonishing'  said  a  Hong- 
kong official.  'The  Empress  boats  were  at  the  Dar- 
danelles; the  one  American  Pacific  service  was  out 
of  business  temporarily.  The  Chinese  were  de- 
pending upon  Japanese  ships  to  take  their  goods 
away.  But  after  Japan  had  presented  her  famous 
Demands  of  1915  the  Chinese  just  stopped  ship- 
ping goods  at  all!'  The  gild  is  still  the  powerful 
factor  in  Chinese  business.  Modern  industrial 
activities,  however,  have  begun  to  throw  shadows 
over  this  ancient  institution.  In  Shanghai  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Chang  Lot-chung,  an  old  gentle- 
man with  a  strong  and  genial  countenance  who 
speaks  no  English  and  appears  to  be  a  prosperous 
merchant  belonging  to  the  old  school.  But  Mr. 
Chang  Lot-chung  is  president  of  the  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Welfare  Association  is  a  new  insti- 
tution in  China.  The  Welfare  Association  is  not 
a  gild.  It  is  a  combination  of  gilds.  Its  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  power  of  its  idea.  Who  can  say 
to  what  a  movement  to  federate  the  gilds  of  one 
province  with  those  of  another  may  lead?  Who 
can  say  what  pressure  the  combined  gilds  of  China 
might  bring  finally  upon  the  wobbling  internal 
administration  of  China  or  upon  the  foreign  trade 
within  her  borders?" — Ana,  Aug.,  igi?. — See  also 
China:  Industrial  development  from  earliest  period. 

English  Guild  Socialism.  See  Socialism: 
1906:    Guild  socialism. 

Cyril  and  Methodius  Guild.— Spread  of  Pan- 
Slavic  doctrine.     See  Ukrain-e;    1795-1860. 

GUILDS  OF  FLANDERS.— "In  the  course  of 
the  tenth  century  Bruges  had  waxed  great  and 
wealthy  through  its  trade  with  England,  while  the 
Ghent  people  constructed  a  port  at  the  junction 
of  their  two  rivers.  The  Flemings,  nevertheless, 
were  still  noted  for  the .  boorishness  of  their  de- 
meanour, their  addiction  to  intemperance,  and  their 
excessive  turbulence.  Their  pagan  ancestors  had 
been  accustomed  to  form  associations  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  accidents  by  fire  or 
water,  and  similar  misadventures.  These  unions 
were  called  'Minne,'  or  Friendships — an  idea  repro- 
duced in  the  'Amicitiae,'  to  which  allusion  is  so 
frequently  made  in  the  deeds  of  ancient  corpora- 
tions. .  .  .  After  a  time  the  name  of  'Minne'  came 
to  be  supplanted  by  that  of  'Ghildc,'  meaning  a 
feast  at  the  common  expense.  Each  ghilde  was 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  a  departed  hero,  or 
demigod,  and  was  managed  by  officers  elected  by 
the  members — social  equality  being  the  foundation 
of  each  fraternity.  Subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  demigod  was  replaced  by  a 
saint,  while  the  members  were  enjoined  to  practise 
works  of  piety.  .  .  .  The  Ghildes  were  the  base 
of  the  municipal  administration,  and  gradually 
assumed  the  government  of  the  town,  but  took 
another  form  and  appellation.  The  word  was 
thenceforward  applied,  in  its  restricted  sense  of 
Guild,  as  referring  to  trade  corporations,  while  the 
previous  organisation  came  to  be  described  in 
French  and  Latin  documents  as  Commune  or  Com- 
munia,  and  embraced  all  who  were  entitled  to 
gather  together  in  the  cauter,  or  public  place, 
when  the  bell  ra.ie  out  the  summons  from  the 
town  belfry.  In  Flanders  the  Communes  grew 
out  of  popular  institutions  of  ancient  date,  and, 
though,  no  doubt,  their  influence  was  sensibly  in- 
creased by  their  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  King 
or  Count,  they  did  i.ot  owe  their  origin  to  royal 
or  seigniorial  charters." — J.  Hutton,  James  and 
Philip  Van  Arteveld.  pt .  i,  ch.  i. 

GUILDS  OF  FLORENCE.  See  Florence: 
1250-1293. 


GUILFORD    COURT     HOUSE,    Battle    of 

(1781).     See  U.  S.  A.:    1780-1781. 

GUILLAUMAT,  Marie  Adolphe  (1863-  ), 
French  general.  Commanded  attack  at  Verdun, 
1917;  succeeded  General  Sarrail  as  Allied  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Salonika,  December,  1917-IQ18; 
military  governor  of  Paris,  June,  1918;  appointed 
to  command  5th  Army,  October,  1018.  See  World 
War:  1917:  II.  Western  front:  f;  f,  2;  1918;  V. 
Balkan   theater;    c,   2. 

GUILLAUME,  Charles  Edouard,  French 
physicist.    See  Nobel  prizes:  Physics:   1920. 

GUILLE  VS.  SWAN,  case  in  aerial  law.  See 
Aviation;  Development  of  airplanes  and  air  serv- 
ice;  1918-1921;  Aerial  law. 

GUILLEMONT,  town  in  France  about  six 
miles  northwest  of  Peronne.  It  was  a  region  of 
fighting  during  the  World  War.  See  World  War; 
igi6;  II.  Western  front;  c,  3;  d,  9;  1918;  II. 
Western  front:  p,  1. 

GUILLOTINE,  instrument  of  decapitation  in 
use  at  the  present  time  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
parts  of  Germany.  It  consists  of  two  upright, 
posts,  grooved  on  the  inside,  along  which  groove  a' 
sharp  and  heavy  slanting  blade  descends  on  the 
neck  of  the  victim,  who  is  bound  to  a  board 
beneath  it.  It  was  the  invention  of  a  Dr.  Guillo- 
tin  during  the  French  Revolution.  "It  was  during 
these  winter  months  [of  the  session  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  1790]  that  Dr.  Guillotin  read 
his  long  discourse  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
penal  code;  of  which  the  'Moniteur'  has  not  pre- 
served a  si  gle  word.  This  discourse  attracts  our 
attention  on  two  accounts: — First,  it  proposed  a 
decree  that  there  should  be  but  one  kind  of  pun- 
ishment for  capital  crimes;  secondly,  that  the  arm 
of  the  executioner  should  be  replaced  by  the  action 
of  a  machine,  which  Dr.  Guillotin  had  invented. 
'With  the  aid  of  my  machine,'  said  the  glib  doctor, 
'I  will  make  your  head  spring  off  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  you  will  suffer  nothing.'  Bursts  of 
laughter  met  this  declaration ;  nevertheless,  the ' 
Assembly  listened  with  attention,  and  adopted  the 
proposal." — G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Robespierre,  eh. 
10. 

Also  in:  G.  Everitt,  Guillotine  the  Great  and 
her  successors. — J.  W.  Croker,  History  of  the 
guillotine. 

GUIMBAYAS  TRIBES.  See  Colombia;  In- 
habitants. 

GUINEA,  New.     See  New  Guinea. 

GUINEA,  Portuguese.  See  Portuguese 
Guinea. 

GUINEGATE,  Battle  of  (147S),  a  bloody  but 
indecisive  battle,  fought  between  the  French,  on 
one  side,  and  Flemish  and  Burcundian  troops  on 
the  other,  in  the  war  produced  by  the  attempt  of 
Louis  XI  to  rob  Mary  of  Burgundy  of  her  heri- 
tage. It  was  followed  by  a  long  truce,  and  a  final 
treaty. — E.  Smedley,  History  of  France,  pt.  i,  ch. 

17- 

Battle  of  (1513).    See  France;  1513-1515. 

GUINES,  Treaty  of  (1546).  See  France: 
1532-1547. 

GUINICELLI,  Guido  (c.  1240-c.  1276),  early 
Italian  poet.  See  Itall^n  literature;  I2th-i4th 
centuries. 

GUIPUZCOA,  province  in  Spain.     See  Basque 

PROVINCES. 

GUISCARD,  Robert,  Duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  (c.  1015-1085),  Norman  warrior,  fa- 
mous for  exploits  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  See  Byzan- 
tine empire:  1081-1085;  Italy  (Southern):  1000- 
1090;   1081-1194. 

GUISCARD,  town  in  France,  southwest  of  Si. 
Quentin.     In  191S  of  the  World  War  it  was  in  the 
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region  of  fighting.  See  World  War:  igiS:  II. 
Western  front:  c,  17;  c,  20;  d. 

GUISE,  Francis  de  Lorraine,  2nd  Duke  of 
(1519-1563),  French  general  and  statesman.  De- 
fended Metz  against  Charles  V,  1552-1553;  cap- 
tured Calais,  1555;  instigated  the  Huguenot  mas- 
sacre at  Vassey  in  1662,  which  started  civil  wars; 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Orleans  in  1563.  See 
Franxe:    1560-1563. 

GUISE,  Henry  I  de  Lorraine,  3rd  Duke  of 
(1550-1588),  French  statesman  and  head  of  the 
Catholic  League  in  France.  Took  active  part  in 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day;  desired 
to  depose  King  Henry  IH  in  158S;  assassinated. 
See  France:  1572  (August):  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day;   1576-1585;   1584-1580. 

Guise,  Henry  II  de  Lorraine,  5th  Duke  of 
(1614-1664),  French  general  and  adventurer. 
Assisted  Naples  insurrection  in  1647-1648.  See 
Italy:  1646-1654. 

GUISE,  Battle  of  (1914).  See  World  War: 
IQ14:   1.  Western  front:  i. 

GUISE,  House  of.  See  France:  1547-1559; 
1559-1561;  1560-1563. 

GUISNES.     See  Field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

GUISTINIANI  FAMILY,  Rome.  See  Rome: 
Modern  city:   1600-1656. 

GUITEAU,  Charles  Jules  (c.  1840-1882), 
assassin  of  President  Garfield.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1881. 

GUIZOT,  Frangois  Pierre  Guillaume  (1787- 
1874),  French  historian  and  statesman.  Minister 
of  public  instruction,  1832-1837;  on  his  return 
from  England,  where  he  was  sent  as  minister,  he 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  finally  at 
the  retirement  of  Soult  he  succeeded  as  prime  min- 
ister. At  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1S48 
he  fled  to  London;  returned  to  France,  1849;  but 
the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  ended  his 
political  career.  He  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  historical  and  htcrary  labors. — See  also  France: 
1830-1840;  1S41-184S;  Doctrinaires;  History: 
27;   29. 

GUJERAT,  geographical  division  of  western 
India.     See  Bombay:   Presidency. 

Battle  of   (1849).     See  India:   1845-1S49. 

Language.    See  Philology:   16. 

GULFLIGHT,  American  oil  tank  steamship. 
Torpedoed  without  warning  by  German  submarine 
off  Scilly  islands,  f.Iay  i,  1915.  The  German  gov- 
ernment expressed  regrets  and  offered  reparation 
for  damage  incurred  by  American  citizens  and  for 
the  lives  of  the  Americans  on  board.  See  U.S.A.: 
1915   (March-Mav)  ;   (June). 

GULICK,  Luther  Halsey  (1865-1918),  Amer- 
ican specialist  on  physical  education.  See  Camp 
FIRE  girls;   Recre.\iion:    1906-1914. 

GULLSTRAND,  Allvar  (1862-  ),  Swedish 
optician  and  physicist.  See  Nobel  prizes:  Medi- 
cine:   191 1. 

GUMBINNEN,  Battles  of  (1914,  iQiS)-  See 
World  War:  1914:  II.  Eastern  front:  d,  1;  1915: 
III.  Eastern  front:  h. 

GUNBOAT  FLEET.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1804- 
1S05:    Jefferson's  plans  of  national  defense. 

GUNCOTTON:  Discovery  and  development 
of  use.  See  Chemistry:  Practical  application: 
Explosives:   Guncotton. 

GUNDOBAD,  or  Gundibald  (d.  516),  king  of 
Burgundy.     See  Burgundy:  500. 

GUNPOWDER:  Origin  and  development. 
See  Chemistry:  Practical  application:  Explosives: 
Gunpowder;  Black  gunpowder;  Ordnance:  14th- 
iSth  centuries. 

GUNPOWDER   PLOT.     See  England:   1605. 

GUNS.     See  Ordnance;    19th   century;   Rifles 

AND  REVOLVERS. 


GUNTHER,  Johan  Christian  (1695-1723), 
German  poet.   See  German  literature:  i6oo-i7<:o 

GUPTA  ERA,  India.  See  Indu:  B  C  231- 
A.  D.  480.  ■ 

GURIA,  province  in  the  Caucasus.  See  Cau- 
casus: 1801-1877;  Georgia,  Republic  of:  1800- 
1918. 

GURKHAS,  Goorkas,  or  Ghorkas,  Hindu  race, 
Nepal,  India,  claiming  descent  from  the  raja.s  of 
Chittore  and  Rajputana.  Since  their  conquest  by 
the  British  in  1814,  they  have  been  noted  for  their 
loyalty,  and  some  20,000  serve  in  the  Gurkha  regi- 
ments in  the  India  army.— See  also  India:  People; 
1805-1816;   Rajputs. 

GURLEY,  Robert,  American  divine  and  first 
governor  of  Liberia.     See  Liberia:    1824-1847. 

GURNEY,  Goldsworthy  (1793-1875),  English 
engineer.     See  .Automobiles:    1826-1895. 

GURNEY,  Joseph  John  (1788-1847),  English 
Quaker.     Sec  Friends,  Society  of:    1827-1920. 

GURU,  chief-teacher,  priest,  and  spiritual  guide 
of  the  Sikh  religion,  of  whom  there  have  been  ten, 
the  last,  Govind  Singh,  dying  in  1708.    See  Sikhs. 

GUSTAVE  ZEDE,  name  of  an  early  sub- 
marine.    See  Submarines:    1888-1893. 

GUSTAVUS  I  (Gustavus  Vasa)  (1496-1560), 
king  of  Sweden,  1523-1560.  See  Sweden:  1523- 
1604;  Scandinavian  states:    1397-1527. 

Gustavus  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  (1594- 
1632),  king  of  Sweden,  1611-1632.  Raised  Sweden 
to  a  commanding  position;  victorious  over  Den- 
mark, 1613,  over  Russia  1617;  prevented  the  de- 
signs of  Sigismund  of  Poland,  1621-1629;  great 
defender  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many, 1630-1632.  See  Sweden:  1611-1629.  See 
Germany:  1627-1629;  1630-1631;  1631 ;  1631  (Jan- 
uarj') ;  1631-1632;  Austria:  1618-1648;  Branden- 
burg:   1630-1634;   Poland:    1590-1648. 

Gustavus  III  ( 1 746-1 792),  king  of  Sweden, 
1771-1792.     See  Sweden:   1720-1792. 

Gustavus  IV  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  (1778- 
1837),  king  of  Sweden,  1792-1809.  See  Sweden: 
1720-1792;    1807-1810. 

Gustavus  V  (Gustavus  Adolphus)  (1858-  ), 
king  of  Sweden  since  1907.  See  Sweden:  1914- 
1917. 

GUTBORM,  or  Guthrum,  king  of  Norway, 
1204-1205. 

GUTENBERG,  Johann  (c.  1398-1468),  inven- 
tor of  printing  with  movable  type.  See  Printing 
and  the  press:  Before  14th  centun.';  1430-1456; 
Bible,  English:    I4th-i6th  centuries. 

GUTHRIE,  George  Wilkins  (1848-  ), 
American  publicist  and  diplomat.  See  Pitts- 
burgh:   1906;    1909. 

GUTHRIE,  city  in  Logan  county,  Oklahoma. 
See  Oklahoma:    1889-1890. 

GUTIERREZ  DE  LARA,  Bernardo  (1778- 
1814).  Mexican  patriot.     See  Texas:    1799-1821. 

GUTSTADT,  Battle  of  (1807).  See  Germany: 
1807   (Fcbruarv-June). 

GUTTONES,  ancient  German  tribe  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  seg.  See  Prussian  lan- 
gu.^ge:   Old. 

GUUCHIES  TRIBES.     See  Pampas  tribes. 

GUY  I  OF  ATHENS.  See  Athens:  1205- 
1308. 

Guy  II  of  Athens.     See  Athens:   1205-1308. 

GUY,  John  (d.  1628),  governor  of  Newfound- 
land.    See   Newfoundland:    1610-1655. 

GUY,  Louis  (1768-1840),  Canadian  colonel. 
See  U.  S.  A.:    1770   (.Augu.st-Septcmber). 

GUY  FAWKES'  DAY,  November  5,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which  the  conspirators  of 
the  "Gunpowder  Plot"  intended  to  blow  up  king 
and  parliament,  in  England.     See  England:   1605. 
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GUY  OF  LUSIGNAN  (1140-1194),  king  of 
Jerusalem.    See  Jerusalem:  1144-1187;  1187-1229. 

GUYAU,  Jean  Marie  (1854-1888),  French 
philosopher.     See  Ethics:   i8th-ioth  centuries. 

GUYENNE.     See   Guienne. 

GUYENNE,    Battle   of    (1453).     See   France: 

1431-1453- 

GUYNEMER,  George  (1894-1917),  French 
aviator.  See  WL.r.LD  War:  1916:  XIII.  War  in 
the  air. 

GUYON,  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la  Motte 
(1648-1717),  French  writer  on  mysticism.  See 
Mysticism:   Quietism. 

GUZMAN  BLANCO,  Antonio  (1829-1899), 
Venezuelan  general  and  statesman.  See  Vene- 
zuela:   1829-1886;   1869-1892. 

GWALIOR,  large  native  state  in  central  India, 
under  the  control  of  its  own  maharajah,  but  one 
of  the  feudatory  states  of  the  British  empire.  Pop- 
ulation in   1922   about  3,000,000. 

GWENT,  early  name  for  southeast  Wales.  See 
Britain:   6th  century:   Winchester. 

GWIN,  William  McKendry  (1805-1885), 
United  States  Senator,  1850-1861.  Sec  California: 
1849;  Oregon:    1859-1S61. 

GWIN.     See  Winchester. 

GWINNET,  Button  (c.  1732-1777),  American 
patriot.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. See  U.  S.  A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

GWLEDIG,  Welsh  title,  signifying  ruler  or 
prince,  which  was  taken  by  the  native  leader  in 
Britain  after  the  Romans  left.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Roman  duke  of  Britain. — J.  Rhys, 
Celtic  Britain,  ch.  3. — See  also  Arthurian 
legend. 

GWYNEDD,  early  name  for  Venedotia.  See 
Britain:  6th  century. 

GYLIPPUS,  Spartan  general  sent  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Syracuse,  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
c.  414  B.C.  .'\ctive  in  Peloponnesian  War.  See 
Greece:  B:C.  413;  Syracuse:  B.C.  415-413. 

GYMNASIA,  German,  name  given  to  establish- 
ments of  secondary  education  in  Germany.  See 
Education:  Modern:  19th  century:  Germany; 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  General  edu- 
cation: Germany:  Under  the  empire. 

GYMNASIA,  Greek.— "Amongst  public  build- 
ings [of  the  ancient  Greeks]  we  mentioned  first 
the  gymnasia,  which,  originating  in  the  require- 
ments of  single  persons,  soon  became  centrepoints 
of  Greek  life.  Corporeal  exercise  was  of  great 
importance  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the  games 
and  competitions  in  the  vari  us  kinds  of  bodily 
skill  .  .  .  formed  a  chief  feature  of  their  religious 
feasts.  This  circumstance  reacted  on  both  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  in  supplying  the  former  with 
models  of  ideal  beauty,  and  in  setting  the  task  to 
the  latter  of  providing  suitable  places  for  these 
games  to  be  celebrated.  For  purposes  of  this  kind 
(as  far  as  public  exhibition  was  not  concerned) 
the  palffistrai  and  gymnasia  served.  In  earlier 
times  these  two  must  _  be  distinguished.  In  the 
palaestra  .  .  .  young  men  practised  wrestling  and 
boxing.  As  these  arts  were  gradually  developed, 
larger  establishments  with  separate  compartments 
became  necessary.  Originally  such  places  were, 
like  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  kept  by  pri- 
vate persons;  sometimes  they  consisted  only  of 
open  spaces,  if  possible  near  a  brook  and  sur- 
rounded by  trees.  Soon,  however,  regular  build- 
ings— gymnasia — became  necessary.  At  first  they 
consisted  of  an  uncovered  court  surrounded  by 
colonnades,  adjoining  which  lay  covered  spaces,  the 
former  being  used  for  running  and  jumping,  the 
latter  for  wrestling.     In  the  same  degree  as  these 


exercises  became  more  developed,  and  as  grown-up 
men  began  to  take  an  interest  in  these  youthful 
sports,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  their  day  at  the 
gymnasia,  these  grew  in  size  and  splendour.  They 
soon  became  a  necessary  of  life,  and  no  town 
could  be  without  them,  larger  cities  often  contain- 
ing several." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Lije  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  25. — Of  gymnasia  "there 
were  many  at  Athens;  though  three  only,  those  of 
the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and  Cynosarges,  have  ac- 
quired celebrity.  The  site  of  the  first  of  these 
gymnasia  being  low  and  marshy  was  in  ancient 
times  infested  with  malaria,  but  having  been 
drained  by  Cimon  and  planted  with  trees  it  be- 
came a  favou.ite  promenade  and  place  of  exercise. 
Here,  in  walks  shaded  by  the  sacred  olive,  might 
be  seen  young  men  with  crowns  of  rushes  in  flower 
upon  their  heads,  enjoying  the  sweet  odour  of  the 
smilax  and  the  white  poplar,  while  the  platanos 
and  the  elm  mingled  their  murmurs  in  the  breeze 
of  spring.  The  meadows  of  the  Academy,  accord- 
ing to  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  were  planted 
with  the  Apragmosune,  a  sort  of  flower  so  called 
as  though  it  smelt  of  all  kind  of  fragrance  and 
safety,  like  our  heart's-ease  or  flower  of  the  Trin- 
ity. This  place  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Ecadamos,  a  public-spirited  man  who 
bequeathed  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing it  in  order.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  Lyceum, 
sometimes  derived  from  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion, 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  temenos  of  Lycian 
.'\pollo  there  situated.  It  lay  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissos,  and  was  adorned  with  stately  edifices, 
fountains  and  groves.  ...  In  this  place  anciently 
the  Polemarch  held  his  court  and  the  forces  of  the 
republic  were  exercised  before  they  went  forth  to 
war.  Appended  to  the  name  of  the  Cynosarges, 
or  third  gymnasium  surrounded  with  groves,  was 
a  legend  which  related  that  when  Diomos  was  sac- 
rificing to  Hestia,  a  white  dog  snatched  away  a 
part  of  the  victim  from  the  altar,  and  running 
straightway  out  of  the  city  deposited  it  on  the 
spot  where  this  gymnasium  was  afterwards 
erected." — J.  A.  St.  John,  Hellcjies,  bk.  2,  ch.  5. — 
"The  name  of  that  most  illustrious  of  the  Athenian 
gymnasia,  the  .Academy,  has  been  preserved 
through  the  dark  ages,  and  exactly  in  the  situation 
indicated  by  ancient  testimony.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Academy  was  six  or  eight  stades  distant 
from  a  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  asty  named  Dipy- 
lum,  and  that  the  road  from  thence  to  the  Acad- 
emy led  through  that  part  of  the  outer  Cerameicus, 
in  which  it  was  a  custom  to  bury  the  Athenian 
citizens  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on  important 
occasions.  Dipylum  was  the  gate  .  .  .  whence  be- 
gan the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  .  . 
It  appears  also  that  the  Academy  lay  between  the 
Sacred  Way  and  the  Colonus  Hippius,  a  height 
near  the  Cephissus,  sacred  to  Neptune,  and  the 
scene  of  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles;  for 
the  Academy  was  not  far  from  Colonus,  and  the 
latter  was  ten  stades  distant  from  the  city.  That 
part  of  the  plain  which  is  near  the  olive-groves, 
on  the  northeastern  side  of  .Athens,  and  is  now 
called  Akadhimia,  is  entirely  in  conformity  with 
these  data.  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some 
water-courses  from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are 
consumed  in  gardens  and  olive  plantations." — W. 
M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  sect.  2. — See  also 
Education:  Ancient:  B.C.  7th-A.D.  3rd  centuries: 
Greece;  Contrast  between  Athenian  and  Spartan 
education. 

GYMNASIARCH,  title  of  an  Athenian  official 
in  ancient  ,times.     See  Liturgies. 

GYMNOTE,    name    of    a    French    submarine. 
See   Submarines:    1888-1893. 
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GYPSIES. — "Having  in  various  and  distant 
countries  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  these 
people,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions 
respecting  them:  that  wherevtr  they  are  found, 
their  manners  and  customs  are  virtually  the  same, 
though  somewhat  modified  by  circumstances,  and 
that  the  language  they  speak  amongst  themselves, 
and  of  which  they  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep 
others  in  ignorance,  is  in  all  countries  one  and  the 
same,  but  has  been  subjected  more  or  less  to  mod- 
ification ;  and  lastly,  that  their  countenances  ex- 
hibit a  decided  family  resemblance,  but  are  darker 
or  fairer  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate, but  invariably  darker,  at  least  in  Europe, 
than  the  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
dwell,  for  example,  England  and  Russia,  Germany 
and  Spain.  The  names  by  which  they  are  known 
differ  with  the  country,  though,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  not  materially ;  for  example,  they  are 
styled  in  Russia,  Zigan ;  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 
Zingarri;  and  in  Germany,  Zigeuner;  all  which 
words  apparently  spring  from  the  same  etymon, 
which  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  to  be 
'Zincali,'  a  term  by  v.hich  these  people,  especially 
those  of  Spain,  sometimes  designate  themselves, 
and  the  meaning  of  which  is  believed  to  be,  'The 
black  men  of  Zend  or  Ind.'  In  England  and  Spain 
they  are  commonly  known  as  Gypsies  and  Gitanos, 
from  a  general  belief  that  they  were  originally 
Egyptians,  to  which  the  two  words  are  tanta- 
mount; and  in  France  as  Bohemians,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Bohemia  was  the  first  country 
in  civilized  Europe  where  they  made  their  appear- 
ance; though  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  had  been  wandering  in  the  remote  regions  of 
Sclavonia  for  a  considerable  time  previous,  as  their 
language  abounds  with  words  of  Sclavonic  origin, 
which  coulj  not  have  been  adopted  in  a  hasty 
passage  through  a  wild  and  half  populated  coun- 
try. But  they  generally  style  themselves  and  the 
language  which  they  speak,  Rommany  [see  also 
Philology:  26].  This  word  ...  is  of  Sanscrit 
origin,  and  signifies,  'The  Husbands,'  or  that  which 
pertaineth  unto  them.  From  whatever  motive  this 
appellation  may  have  originated,  it  is  perhaps 
more  applicable  than  any  other  to  a  sect  or  caste 
like  them,  who  have  no  love  and  no  affection 
beyond  their  own  race;  who  are  capable  of  making 
great  sacrifices  for  each  other,  and  who  gladly  prey 
upon  all  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  whom  they 
detest,  and  by  whom  they  are  hated  and  despised. 
It  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
here,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
word  Roma  or  Romm  .ny  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  which  signifies  Greece  or  Grecians,  as 
some  people  not  much  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  race  in  question  have  imagined.  .  .  . 
Scholars  have  asserted  that  the  language  which 
they  speak  proves  them  to  be  of  Indian  stock,  and 
undoubtedly  a  great  number  of  their  words  are 
Sanscrit.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  hab- 
itable world  where  they  are  not  to  be  found ;  their 
tents  are  alike  pitched  on  tl  e  heaths  of  Brazil  and 
the  ridges  of  the  Himalayan  hills,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  heard  at  Moscow  and  Madrid,  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  Stamboul." — G.  Borrow, 
Zincali,  v.  i,  pp.  2-5. — "One  day,  450  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  there  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  LUneburg,  on  ;.he  Elbe,  as  strange  a  rabble  rout 
as  had  ever  been  seen  by  German  burgher.  There 
were  300  of  them,  men  and  women,  accompanied 
by  an  extraordinary  number  of  children.  They 
were  dusky  of  skin,  with  jet-black  hair  and  eyes; 
they  wore  strange  garments;  they  were  unwashed 
and  dirty  even  beyond  the  liberal  limits  tolerated 
by    the    cold-v.ater-f earing    citizens    of    LUneburg; 


they  had  with  them  horses,  donkeys,  and  carts; 
they  were  led  by  two  men  whom  they  described 
as  Duke  and  Count.  ...  All  the  Luneburgers 
turned  out  to  gaze  open-mouthed  at  these  pil- 
grims, while  the  Duke  and  the  Count  told  the 
authorities  their  talc,  which  was  wild  and  roman- 
tic. .  .  .  Many  years  before,  they  explained,  while 
the  tears  of  penitence  stood  in  the  eyes  of  all  but 
the  youngest  children,  they  had  been  a  Christian 
comrnunity,  living  in  orthodoxy,  and  therefore 
happiness,  in  a  far-off  country  known  as 
Egypt.  .  .  .  They,  were  then  a  happy  Christian 
flock.  To  their  valley  came  the  Saracens,  an 
execrable  race,  worshipping  Mahound.  Yielding, 
in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  threats  and  persecutions 
of  their  conquerors,  they—here  they  turned  their 
faces  and  wept  aloud — they  abjured  Christ.  But 
thereafter  they  had  no  rest  or  peace,  and  a  remorse 
so  deep  fell  upon  their  souls  that  they  were  fain 
to  arise,  leave  their  homes,  and  journey  to  Rome 
in  hope  of  getting  reconciliation  with  the  Church. 
They  were  graciously  received  by  the  Pope,  who 
promised  to  admit  them  back  into  the  fold  after 
seven  years  of  penitential  wandering.  They  had 
letters  of  credit  from  King  Sigismund — would  the 
Lijneburgers  kindly  look  at  them  ? — granting  safe 
conduct  and  recommending  them  to  the  protection 
of  all  honest  people.  The  LUneburg  folk  were 
touched  at  the  recital  of  so  much  suffering  in  a 
cause  so  good;  they  granted  the  request  of  the 
strangers.  They  allowed  them  to  encamp.  .  .  . 
The  next  day  the  strangers  visited  the  town.  In 
the  evening  a  good  many  things  were  missed, 
especially  those  unconsidered  trifies  which  a  house- 
wife may  leave  about  her  doorway.  Poultry  be- 
came suddenly  scarce;  eggs  doubled  in  price;  it 
was  rumoured  tha"  purses  had  been  lost  while  their 
owners  gazed  at  the  strangers;  cherished  cups  of 
silver  were  not  to  be  found.  .  .  .  While  the  Lune- 
burgers took  counsel  in  their  leisurely  way,  how 
to  meet  a  case  so  uncommon,  the  pilgrims  sud- 
denly decamped,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but 
the  ashes  of  their  fires  and  the  picked  bones  of 
the  purloined  poultry.  .  .  .  This  was  the  first  his- 
torical appearance  of  Gipsies.  It  was  a  curious 
place  to  appear  in.  The  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is  a 
long  way  from  Egypt,  even  if  you  travel  by  sea, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case;  and 
a  journey  on  land  not  only  would  have  been  in- 
finitely more  fatiguing,  but  would,  one  would 
think,  have  led  to  some  notice  on  the  road  before 
reaching  LUneburg.  There,  however,  the  Gipsies 
certainly  are  first  heard  of,  and  henceforth  history 
has  plenty  to  say  about  their  doings.  From  LUne- 
burg they  went  to  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Rostock, 
Griefswald,  travelling  in  an  easterly  direction. 
They  are  mentioned  as  having  appeared  in  Saxony, 
where  they  were  driven  away  .  .  .  for  their  thiev- 
ish propensities.  They  travelled  through  Switzer- 
land, headed  by  their  great  Duke  Michael,  and 
pretending  to  have  been  expelled  from  Egypt  by 
the  Turks.  Their  story  in  these  early  years,  though 
it  varied  in  particulars,  remained  the  same  in  essen- 
tials. In  Provence  they  called  themselves  Sara- 
cens; in  Swabia  they  were  Egyptians  doomed  to 
everlasting  wanderings  for  having  refused  hospi- 
tality to  the  Virgin  and  Joseph;  at  Bale,  where 
they  exhibited  letters  of  safe  conduct  from  the 
Pope,  they  were  also  Egyptians.  Always  the  Land 
of  the  Nile;  always  the  same  pretence,  or  it  may 
be  reminiscence,  of  sojourn  in  Egypt;  always,  to 
soothe  the  suspicions  of  priests,  faithful  and  sub- 
missive sons  of  the  Church.  From  the  very  first 
their  real  character  was  apparent.  They  lie,  cheat, 
and  steal  at  LUneburg;  they  lie  and  steal  every- 
where; they  tell  fortunes  and  cut  purses,  they  buy 
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and  sell  horses,  they  poison  pigs,  they  rob  and 
plunder,  they  wander  and  they  will  not  work. 
They  first  came  to  Paris  in  the  year  1427,  when 
more  people  went  to  see  them,  we  are  told,  than 
ever  crowded  to  the  Fair  of  Laudet.  .  .  .  They 
remained  at  St.  Denis  for  a  month,  when  they 
received  peremptory  orders  to  quit  for  the  usual 
reason.  ...  In  the  ibth  century  trouble  began  for 
the  Roman  folk.  By  this  time  their  character  w'as 
perfectly  well  known.  They  were  called  Bo- 
hemians, Heathen,  Gitanos,  Pharaohltes,  Robbers, 
Tartars,  and  Zigeuner.  They  had  abandoned  the 
old  lying  story  of  the  penitential  wanderings;  they 
were  outcasts;  their  hand  was  against  every  man's 
hand;  their  customs  were  the  same  then  as  they 
are  described  now  by  Leland  or  Borrow." — Gip- 
sies and  their  friends  (Temple  Bar,  v.  47),  pp. 
65-67. — "Since  the  publication  of  Pott's  book  upon 
the  gypsies  {Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  und  Asieyi'i — 
about  30  years  ago — we  have  come  to  regard  the 
origin  of  this  singular  people  with  considerable 
unanimity  of  opinion.  Almost  nobody  doubts  now 
that  they  are  Indians;  and  the  assumption  that  all 
the  gypsies  scattered  throughout  Europe  are  de- 
scended from  one  parent  stock  meets  with  little 
contradiction.  Both  of  these  beliefs  are  the  out- 
come of  the  investigation  of  their  language.  .  .  . 
Pott,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book,  and  quoting 
from  the  'Shah-Name'  of  Firdousi,  informs  us  that, 
during  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  the  Persian 
monarch,  Behrara  Gour.  received  from  an  Indian 
king  12,000  musicians  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
known  as  Luris.  Now,  as  this  is  the  name  by 
which  the  gypsies  of  Persia  are  known  even  at 
the  present  day,  and  as,  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Persian  work  'Modjmal  at-tawarikh'  emphat- 
ically says  that  the  Luris  or  Lulls  of  modern 
Persia  are  the  descendants  of  these  same  12,000 
musicians,  there  is  no  hazard  in  the  assumption 
that  we  have  here  the  first  recorded  gypsy  migra- 
tion. Confirmation  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
.Arabian  historian,  Hamza  of  Ispahan,  who  wrote 
half  a  century  before  Firdousi,  and  who  was  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  Sassasinides.  It  is 
related  by  this  author  that  Behram  Gour  caused 
12,000  musicians,  called  Zott,  to  be  sent  from  India 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  An  'Zott'  is  the 
name  by  which  the  gypsies  were  know'n  to  the 
Arabs,  and  which  they  even  bear  in  Damascus  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  Arabic  dictionary  'al- 
Kamus'  this  entry  occurs.  'Zott,  arabicized  from 
Jatt,  a  people  of  Indian  origin.  The  word  might 
be  pronounced  Zatt  with  equal  correctness.'  .  .  . 
For  the  fatherland  of  these  Zott,  or  Jatt,  we  have 
not  long  to  seek.  Istakhri  and  Ibn-Haukal,  the 
celebrated  10th-century  geographers,  recount  as 
follows: — 'Between  al-Mansura  and  Mokran  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  have  formed  marshes,  the 
borders  of  which  are  inhabited  by  certain  Indian 
tribes  called  Zott;  those  of  them  who  dw'ell  near 
the  river  live  in  huts,  like  the  huts  of  the  Berbers, 
and  subsist  chiefly  on  fish  and  water-fowl ;  while 
those  occupying  the  level  country  further  inland 
live  like  the  Kurds,  supporting  themselves  on  milk, 
cheese,  and  maize.'  In  these  same  regions  there 
are    yet   two   more   tribes   placed   by    these   geog- 


raphers, namely,  the  Bodha  and  the  Meid.  The 
former  are  properly,  according  to  Ibn-Haukal,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Zott.  ...  In  course  of  time  the 
Meds  (to  adopt  the  spelling  favoured  by  Sir  Henry 
Elliott)  ovrfcame  the  Zotts,  whom  they  treated 
with  such  severity  that  they  had  to  leave  the 
country.  The  Zotts  then  established  themselves 
on  the  river  Pehen.  whe.^  they  soon  became  skil- 
ful sailors";  w'hile  those  living  farther  to  the  north, 
known  as  Kikan,  became  famed  as  breeders  of 
horses  and  herders  of  buiTalos.  When  the  Arabs, 
in  their  career  of  conquest,  came  in  contact  with 
the  Zotts,  the  latter  joined  them,  and  large  colonies 
of  them  were  removed,  for  some  reason,  to  western 
Asia,  and  settled  with  their  herds  on  the  lower 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  in  Syria.  The  Zotts  on 
the  Tigris  became  strong  and  troublesome  in  time, 
and  in  834  the  khalif  Motacem,  after  subjugating 
them  by  force,  removed  them  from  the  country,  to 
the  number  of  27,000,  sending  them  to  Ainzarba, 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Syria.  In  855,  Ain- 
zarba was  captured  by  the  Byzantines,  who  car- 
ried off  the  Zotts,  with  all  their  buffalo  herds. 
"Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  band  of  gypsies 
brought  into  the  Greek  Empire.  .  .  .  .\s  regards 
the  destinies  of  the  Zotts  after  they  had  been 
brought  to  Asia  Minor  from  Ainzarba,  in  the  year 
855,  I  have  been  unable — in  the  course  of  a  hur- 
ried search — to  discover  anything.  But,  now  that 
we  know  the  year  in  which  they  entered  Byzan- 
tine territory,  others  may  be  more  successful. 
Whether  the  name  Zott.  or  rather  its  Indian  form 
Jatt  (or  Jaut),  has  also  been  brought  with  them 
into  Europe,  I  am,  of  course,  as  little  able  to  say." 
— M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  gypsies  (D.  MacRitchie,  ed.,  Accaunts  of  the 
gypsies  of  India). — "Students  of  the  gipsies,  and 
especially  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  will  have  read  with  regret 
the  announcement  of  the  death,  at  Paris,  on  March 
ist,  of  the  veteran  'tsiganologue,'  M.  Paul  Batail- 
lard.  For  the  last  half  century  he  had  devoted 
his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  the  early  notices 
of  the  presence  of  gipsies  in  Europe.  .  .  ;  It  was 
his  opinion  that  there  have  been  gipsies  in  Eastern 
Europe  since  orehistoric  times,  and  that  it  is  to 
them  Europe  owes  its  knowledge  of  metallurgy. 
Heterodox  although  this  opinion  may  be,  it  has 
recently  been  observed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Groome  that 
'Bataillard's  theory  is  gaining  favour  with  foreign 
archaeologists,  among  whom  MM.  Mortillet,  Chan- 
tre,  and  Burnouf  had  arrived  independently  at  sim- 
ilar conclusions.'" — Athenwum,  Mar.  31,  1894. 

Also  ix:  C.  G.  Leland,  English  gipsies,  ch.  8-10. 
— W.  Simson,  Historv  of  the  gipsies. 

GYRO-COMPASS,  Submarine.  See  Sub- 
marines:   IQiS. 

GYROSCOPE.  See  Ixvextioxs:  i8th  century: 
Instruments;  20th  century:  Instruments;  Torpedo; 
Development. 

GYRWAS.— "Fen-folk,"  the  name  taken  by  a 
body  of  Engle  freebooters  who  occupied  the  islands 
in  the  Fen  district  of  England  for  a  long  time 
before  they  were  able  to  possess  the  Roman-British 
towns  and  country  on  its  border. — J.  R.  Green, 
Making  of  England,  ch.  2. — See  Exglaxt):  547-633. 
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HAAKON  I,  the  Good  (c.  920-c.  961),  king 
of  Norway,  c.  034-961. 

Haakon,   Jarl,   ruler   of  Norway,  977-995. 

Haakon  II,  Herdebred  (1147-1162),  king  of 
Norway,   1161-1162. 

Haakon  III,  king  of  Norway,  1202-1204. 

Haakon  IV,  Haakonsson  (i  204-1263),  king  of 
Norway,  1217-1263.  See  Iceland:  1262;  Nor- 
mans;  ioth-i3th  centuries. 

Haakon  V,  king  of  Norway,  1299-1319. 

Haakon  VI,  king  of  Nonvay,  1343-1380;  king 
of  Sweden,  1362-1363. 

Haakon  VII  (1S72-  ),  king  of  Norway 
since  1905.  Was  formerly  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark.    See  Norway;   1902-1905. 

HAAN,  William  George  (1863-  ),  Ameri- 
can general,  noted  for  advocacy  of  education  ;'n 
the  army.     See  Military  organization:   44. 

HAARLEM,  city  in  north  Holland,  and  capital 
of  the  province,  located  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Amsterdam.     See  Netherlands:   Map. 

1573. — Siege  and  capture  by  Alva.  See  Neth- 
erlands:  1572-1573. 

1813.— Revolt  against  the  French.  See  Neth- 
erlands:   1813. 

HAASE,  Hugo  (1863-1919),  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man Independent  Socialist  party.  Succeeded  Bebel 
as  the  president  of  the  Social  Democratic  party; 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  1897-1919,  except  in 
1907.  In  1915  he  declared  himself  against  further 
war  credits,  broke  with  his  party,  and  formed  the 
Independent  Socialist  party.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  coalition  cabinet  in  November, 
1918,  but  resigned  a  month  later.  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  1 91 9  as  he  was  entering  the  Reichstag. 
See  Germany:  1918  (November);  1918-1919  (De- 
cember-January). 

HABANA.     See  Havana. 

HABAsA,  name  for  Abyssinia.  See  Arabia: 
The  Sabaeans. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.—"  'The  right  to  personal 
liberty  as  understood  in  England,'  says  Dicey, 
'means  in  substance  a  person's  right  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment,  arrest,  or  other  physical 
coercion  in  ai.y  manner  that  does  not  admit  of 
legal  justification.'  Since  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  right  to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  effective  among  the 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty.  In  brief  the  legal 
process  is  this:  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
upon  application,  issues  a  writ  to  an  officer  or  to 
any  person  holding  another  in  custody,  command- 
ing him  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  the  court  at 
once  and  show  the  reasons  for  his  detention.  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  court  the  charges  do  not 
justify  such  detention,  the  prisoner  is  discharged. 
But  if  they  are  considered  adequate,  and  the 
offense  is  bailable,  he  is  released  upon  furnishing 
suitable  bail ;  therwise  he  is  remanded  to  prison. 
To  the  English  people  is  due  the  credit  for  having 
created  this  most  effective  remedy  for  infringe- 
ment upon  personal  liberty,  although  it  has  now 
been  adopted  with  various  modifications  in  nearly 
all  civilized  countries.  The  tendency  of  legal 
writers  has  been  to  obscure  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  behind  a  mass 
of  vague  generalities,  extolling  the  liberty  of  the 
English  subject.  In  the  absence  of  a  careful  and 
detailed  history  of  the  writ,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  outline  the  principal  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  to  become  the  chief  safeguard 
of    personal    liberty.     The    right    to    the    writ    of 


Habeas  Corpus  is  ascribed  by  many  to  the  famous 
statute  bearing  that  name  passed  by  Parhament  in 
1679  [see  England:  1679  (May)].  But  this  act 
merely  corrected  certain  important  defects  and 
abolished  many  abuses  of  a  practice  long  known 
at  Common  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  many  legal 
writers  have  endeavored  to  find  in  articles  36,  39 
and  40  of  Magna  Charta,  a  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
Although  the  last  two  clauses  declare  that  rights 
of  justice  and  personal  liberty  will  not  be  vio- 
lated, they  cannot  as  they  stand  be  made  to  imply 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  ...  It  was  not  until 
near  the  close  of  the  Tudor  period  that  the  people 
began  to  demand  more  effective  guarantees  against 
the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  crown 
over  personal  liberty.  .  .  .  Thus  as  early  as  1592, 
at  least.  Habeas  Corpus  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent writ  to  test  the  validity  of  imprisonment. 
But  as  yet  it  afforded  no  relief  when  the  commit- 
ment was  made  in  consequence  of  a  warrant  from 
the  crown  or  the  Privy  Council.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mons were  not  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  this 
state.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  heated  dis- 
cussion, they  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  on 
April  3,  1628,  denying  the  right  of  the  king,  the 
privy  council,  or  "anyone,  to  imprison  or  detain  a 
freeman  without  a  legal  warrant  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  detention  and  affirming  the  right  of 
every  man  confined  to  prison,  even  under  the 
express  command  of  the  king  or  the  council  to 
demand  and  obtain  a  writ  rf  Habeas  Corpus.  This 
resolution  was  made  the  basis  of  an  important  part 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  passed  by  Parliament  of 
May  27th.  After  quoting  39  Magna  Charta  and 
a  portion  of  25  Edw.  II,  C.  3,  the  Petition  con- 
tinues: 'Divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late 
been  imprisoned  without  any  cause  shown,  and 
when  for  their  deliverance  they  were  brought  be- 
fore your  justices  by  )  our  majesty's  writs  of 
Habeas  Corpus  and  there  to  undergo  and  receive 
as  the  court  should  order,  and  their  keepers  com- 
manded to  certify  the  causes  of  their  .detainer,  no 
cause  was  certified,  but  they  were  detained  by 
your  majesty's  special  command,  signed  by  the 
lords  of  your  privy  council,  and  yet  were  returned 
back  to  their  several  prisons  without  being  charged 
with  anything  to  which  they  might  answer  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  They,  therefore,  humbly  pray 
your  Most  Excellent  Majesty  .  .  .  that  no  freeman 
in  any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned,  be 
imprisoned  or  detained.'  .After  a  vigorous  protest, 
the  king  signed  the  petition  on  June  7,  1628, 
thereby  giving  it  the  force  of  law  .  .  .  One  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  Clarendon  in  the  articles 
of  impeachment  of  1667  was,  'That  he  hath  ad- 
vised and  procured  divers  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects to  be  imprisoned  against  the  law  .  .  .  thereby 
to  prevent  them  from  the  benefit  of  the  law.' 
Whether  this  charge  were  true  or  .false,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  cases  arose  between  1660-1679  in  which 
the  prisoner  suffered  great  hardship  because  of 
unsettled  points  in  the  practice  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  it  appears  that  the  administration  took  advan- 
tage of  these  defects  for  political  purposes.  The 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Jenks  ca.ses  were  certainly  of 
this  character.  ...  On  June  27,  1677,  Shaftesbury 
was  brought  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  by 
an  .'\lias  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  return 
stated  merely  that  the  prisoner  was  held  in  cus- 
tody by  order  of  the  Lords  for  'high  contempt 
committed  against  the  House.'     In  spite  of  a  vig- 
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orous  protest  by  Shaftesbury's  counsel,  the  court 
held  that  since  the  commitment  had  been  ordered 
by  the  king's  highest  court,  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  He  was 
remanded  and  not  released  until  late  in  the  follow- 
ing February  upon  order  of  the  Lords  themselves. 
The  case  was  clearly  one  of  political  oppression. 
It  is  significant  that  Shaftesbury  was  later  the 
author  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  passed  in 
1679,  and  it  has  been  said,  without  definite  proof, 
that  he  drafted  the  Act  while  in  prison  at  this 
time.  ...  In  February,  1674,  'An  act  for  the 
speedy  relief  of  persons  detained  for  criminal  mat- 
ters,' was  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  apparently 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  Lords.  A  similar  fate 
awaited  another  bill  in  June,  1675.  In  March  and 
April,  1677,  the  Lords  themselves  had  originated 
and  passed  through  the  second  reading,  'An  act 
for  the  better  security  of  liberty  of  the  subject,' 
but  it  was  dropped.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1679, 
after  a  long  series  of  compromises  and  joint  con- 
ferences, the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  by 
both  houses  and  signed  by  the  king  on  May  27th. 
On  the  day  that  the  king  signed  the  bill  he  dis- 
solved ParUament.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
pending  the  new  election,  Charles  II  had  approved 
the  measure  to  gain  popular  support.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  31  Charles  II,  C.  2,  any  per- 
son detained  for  crime,  'unless  for  treason  and 
felony  plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commit- 
ment,' or  anyone  in  his  behalf, -has  the  right  to 
demand  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  of  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Chancery  or  Ex- 
chequer, or  of  any  of  the  judges  of  the  same,  if 
the  above  courts  are  not  in  session.  The  existing 
law  provided  the  remedy  when  the  appeal  was 
made  to  the  court.  But  in  case  the  appeal  was 
made  to  the  judges  personally  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  required  that  on  view  of  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant of  commitment,  or  the  oath  of  two  witnesses 
that  such  a  copy  had  been  denied,  he  issued  at 
once  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  one  holding 
the  prisoner  in  charge,  commanding  him  within  a 
period  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twenty 
days,  depending  upon  the  distance,  to  bring  before 
the  judge  the  body  of  the  prisoner  and  show 
reasons  for  his  detention.  Within  two  days  after 
the  prisoner  was  presented,  the  judge  was  obliged 
to  bail  or  remand  him  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  for  the  particular  offense.  If 
the  judge  to  whom  the  proper  demand  was  made 
refused  to  act  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
statute,  he  was  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  500 
pounds  to  the  aggrieved  person.  If  the  gaoler 
refused  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment 
within  six  hours  after  the  demand  had  been  made, 
or  transferred  the  prisoner  into  the  custody  of 
another  except  in  obedience  to  a  legal  process,  or 
failed  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  within  the  time  specified,  he  was 
liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  100  pounds  to  the  ag- 
grieved person.  Once  released  on  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  defendant  was  privileged  against 
further  arrest  f9r  the  same  offense.  Although  those 
'committed  for  high  treason,  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment,'  were 
denied  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  conviction  must 
be  had  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  session 
of  the  court  after  arrest ;  but  in  the  failure  of  such 
conviction  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged. "^C.  C. 
Crawford  (P.  L.  Kaye,  Readings  in  civil  govern- 
ment, pp.  los-iio). — See  also  Common  law: 
1680. 

Ancient  Rome.    See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  509. 

President  Lincoln's  suspension  of  the  writ 
(1861).    See  U.  S.  A.:   1861-1863. 


HABER,  Fritz  (1868-  ),  German  chemist. 
See  Nobel  prizes:   Chemistry:   1918. 

HABIBULLAH  KHAN  (1S72-191Q),  amir  of 
Afghanistan,  1901-1919.  See  .^tohanistan:  1901- 
1906;   1910. 

HABSBURG.     See  Hapsburg. 

HACKINSACK  INDIANS.  See  Algonquuns. 

HACO,  name  of  several  kings  of  Norway.  See 
Haakon. 

HADFIELD,  Sir  Robert  A.  (1859-  ),  Eng- 
lish metallurgist.  Inventor  of  manganese  steel  and 
other  metallurgical  improvements;  awarded  the 
John  Fritz  medal,  1921. 

HADJI.     See   Hajj. 

HADLEY,  Arthur  Twining  (1856-  ), 
American  educator.  Was  tutor  at  Yale,  1879- 
1883;  university  lecturer  on  railroad  transporta- 
tion, 1883-1886;  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
for  Connecticut,  1885-1887;  professor  of  political 
science,  Yale,  1886-1898,  and  president  of  Yale, 
1899-1921.  See  Academic  freedom:  Opinion  of 
President  Hadley. 

HADLEY,  John  (1682-1744),  English  mathe- 
matician and  physicist.  Improved  the  telescope. 
See  Inventions:   i8th  century:   Instruments. 

HADRIAN,  name  of  six  popes.     See  Adrian. 

HADRIAN  (Publius  Aelius  Hadrianus)  (70- 
138),  Roman  emperor,  11 7-138.  He  was  succes- 
sively military  tribune,  qujestor,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  prjetor,  and  consul,  95-119;  served  in  both 
Dacian  campaigns  of  Trajan ;  was  legatus  in  the 
Parthian  campaign,  113-117.  Said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Trajan,  upon  whose  death,  in  117,  he 
became  emperor;  built  the  great  rampart  from 
T>'ne  to  Solway,  122;  visited  Asia  Minor,  129, 
ordered  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  130;  restored  the  tornb 
of  Pompey  at  Pelusium,  130;  returned  to  Syria, 
133,  and  to  Rome,  135.  Hadrian  was  a  most 
capable  emperor  and  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
interests  of  the  state. — See  also  Rome:  Empire: 
A.D.  96-138;  Athens:  B.C.  197-A.D.  138;  125-134; 
Britain:  117-145;  Castle  St.  Angelo;  Jews:  130- 
134;  Roman  walls  in  Britaln. 

HADRIANOPLE.     See  Adrianople. 

HADRIAN'S  MAUSOLEUM.  See  Castle 
St.  Angelo. 

HADRIAN'S  WALL.  See  Roman  walls  in 
Britain. 

HADRUMETUM,  or  Adrumetum,  one  of  the 
coast  towns  of  ancient  Carthage.  See  Carthage: 
Dominions. 

HAECKEL,  Ernest  Heinrich  (1834-1919), 
German  scientist.  First  German  biologist  to  give 
whole-hearted  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution;  chosen  professor  of  comparative  an- 
atomy and  director  of  the  Zoological  Institute, 
Jena,  1862 ;  held  chair  of  zoology,  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, 1865-1908.  See  Evolution:  Historical  de- 
velopment of  the  idea. 

H.a;DUI.     See  .^dui. 

HAELEN,  town  in  Belgium.  Scene  of  fighting 
during  World  War.  See  World  War:  1914:  I. 
Western  front:  c,  1. 

H.a;MUS,  Mount,  ancient  name  of  the  Balkan 
chain  of  mountains. 

H.«;RRED.    See  Hundred. 

HAESELER,  Count  Gottlieb  von  (1835-1919), 
German  field  marshal.  Served  in  the  Danish  War, 
1864;  Seven  Weeks'  War  with  Austria,  1866; 
Franco-German  War,  1870;  World  War,  1914-1916. 

HAFFKINE'S  PROPHYLACTIC  FOR 
PLAGUE.     See   Plague:    Bubonic. 

HAFIZ  (c.  1388),  one  of  the  greatest  of  Per- 
sian lyric  poets.  His  chief  work  is  a  collection  of 
short  poems  called  the  "Divan." — See  also  Persian 
literature. 
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HAGENAU,  or  Haguenau,  town  in  Germany, 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Strasburg. 

1648. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Germany:  1648: 
Peace  of  Westphalia. 

Treaty  of  (1330).    See  Austria:   1330-1364. 

HAGGAI,  Jewish  prophet  of  poste.\ilic  period. 
See  Jews:   Religion        J  the  prophets. 

HAGMATAN,  or  Ecbatana.    See  Ecbatana. 

HAGUE,  The,  seat  of  government  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  residence  of  the  sovereign.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Province  of  South  Holland,  three 
miles  from  the  North  sea.  (See  Netherlands; 
Map.)  It  possessed  no  municipal  rights  until  the 
time  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  "Unlike  other  Dutch 
cities,  the  Hague  owed  its  imi^ortance,  not  to  com- 
merce or  manufactures,  but  to  having  early  been 
made  the  seat  of  governme.  t  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  to  the  constant  presence  of  the  officers 
of  state  and  the  foreign  ministers  accredited  to  the 
republic.  For  four  centuries  the  abode  of  the 
counts  of  Holland,  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
'Haeg'  or  hedge  encircling  the  magnificent  park 
which  formed  their  ancient  hunting  ground." — J.  R. 
Brodhead,  History  of  the  state  of  New  York,  v.  1, 
p.  61. — Among  its  notable  buildings  are  the  Groote 
Kerk,  built  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; the  Mauritshuis,  which  contains  a  picture 
gallery  rich  in  Rembrandts;  the  Municipal  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Royal  library  (see  Libraries:  Mod- 
ern: Netherlands).  The  city  has  often  been  the 
seat  of  treaty  negotiations.  The  negotiations  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  England,  Sweden,  and  the 
Netherlands  against  France,  1668,  and  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  England,  France  and  Holland 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1717,  took  place  there.  In  189Q  and  1907  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences.  It  is 
now  the  seat  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  See  International  Justice,  Per- 
manent Court  of. 

HAGUE  CONFERENCES:  1899.— First  In- 
ternational conference. — Invitation  of  Count 
Muraviev. — Suggested  program. — On  August  24, 
1898,  without  previous  heralding  or  intimation. 
Count  Muraviev,  the  Russian  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  placed  copies  of  the  following  momentous 
proposal  from  the  tsar  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
foreign  representatives  attending  his  weekly  recep- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg:  "The  maintenance  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  a  possible  reduction  of  the  ex- 
cessive armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations 
represent,  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  all 
over  the  world,  the  ideal  towards  which  the  efforts 
of  all  Governments  should  be  directed.  This  view 
fully  corresponds  with  the  humane  and  magnani- 
mous intentions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  my 
august  Master.  Being  convinced  that  this  high 
aim  agrees  with  the  most  essential  interests  and 
legitimate  aspirations  of  all  the  Powers,  the  Im- 
perial Government  considers  the  present  moment 
a  very  favourable  one  fcr  seeking,  through  inter- 
national discussion,  the  most  effective  means  of 
assuring  to  all  peoples  the  blessings  of  real  and 
lasting  peace,  and  above  all  of  limiting  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  existing  armaments.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  aspirations  towards  gen- 
eral pacification  have  particularly  asserted  them- 
selves in  the  consciences  of  civilized  nations.  The 
preservation  of  peace  has  been  made  the  aim  of 
international  policy ;  for  the  sake  of  peace  the 
Great  Powers  have  formed  powerful  alliances,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  better  guarantee 
of  peace  they  have  developed  their  military  forces 
in  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  continue  to  de- 
velop them  without  hesitating  at  any  sacrifice. 
All  these  efforts,  however,  have  not  yet  led  to  the 


Beneficent  results  of  the  desired  pacification.  The 
ever  increasing  financial  burdens  strike  at  the  root 
of  public  prosperity.  The  physical  and  intellectual 
forces  of  the  people,  labour  and  capital,  are  di- 
verted for  the  greater  part  from  their  natural 
application  and  wasted  unprod'.ctivcly.  Hundreds 
of  millions  are  spent  in  acquiring  terrible  engines 
of  destruction  which  are  regarded  to-day  as  the 
latest  inventions  of  science,  but  arc  destined  to- 
morrow to  be  rendered  obsolete  by  some  new  dis- 
covery. National  culture,  economical  progress,  and 
the  production  of  wealth  are  either  paralysed  or 
developed  in  a  wrong  direction.  Therefore,  the 
more  the  armaments  of  each  Power  increase, 
the  less  they  answer  to  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Governments.  Economic  disturbances  are  caused 
in  great  measure  by  this  system  of  excessive  arma- 
ments, and  the  constant  danger  involved  in  this 
accumulation  of  war  material  renders  the  armed 
peace  of  to-day  a  crushing  burden  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  nations  to  bear.  It  consequently 
seems  evident  that  if  this  situation  be  prolonged, 
it  will  inevitably  lead  to  that  very  disaster  which 
it  is  desired  to  avoid,  and  the  horrors  of  which 
make  every  humane  mind  shudder  by  anticipation. 
It  is  the  supreme  duty,  therefore,  at  the  present 
moment  of  all  States  to  put  some  limit  to  these 
unceasing  armaments,  and  to  find  means  of  avert- 
ing the  calamities  which  threaten  the  whole  world. 
Deeply  impressed  by  this  feeling.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  has  been  pleased  to  command  me  to  pro- 
pose to  all  Governments  who  have  Representatives 
at  the  Imperial  Court  the  meeting  of  a  Conference 
to  discuss  this  grave  problem.  Such  a  Conference, 
with  God's  help,  would  be  a  happy  augury  for  the 
opening  century.  It  would  concentrate  in  one 
powerful  effort  the  strivings  of  all  States  which 
sincerely  wish  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  the 
grand  idea  of  universal  peace  over  the  elements  of 
trouble  and  discord.  It  would,  at  the  same  time, 
cement  their  agreement  by  a  united  affirmation  of 
the  principles  of  law  and  equity  on  which  rest  the 
security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of  peoples." — 
Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publications  {Papers 
by  command:  Russia,  no.  i,  1899).  Having  al- 
lowed his  proposition  to  stand  before  the  world 
for  consideration  during  a  period  of  four  months, 
and  having  received  from  almost  every  governing 
authority  a  formal  expression  of  willingness  to 
join  in  the  conference  recommended,  the  sovereign 
of  Russia  pursued  his  grand  design,  on  January 
II,  1899,  by  the  following  communication  to  the 
foreign  representatives  at  his  court:  "When,  in 
the  month  of  August  last,  my  august  master  in- 
structed me  to  propose  to  the  Governments  which 
have  Representatives  in  St.  Petersburg  the  meet- 
ing of  a  Conference  with  the  object  of  seeking  the 
most  efficacious  means  for  assuring  to  all  peoples 
the  blessings  of  real  and  lasting  peace,  and,  above 
all,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  present  armaments,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  realiza- 
tion, at  no  distant  date,  of  this  humanitarian 
scheme.  The  cordial  reception  accorded  by  nearly 
all  the  Powers  to  the  step  taken  by  the  Imperial 
Government  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  this  ex- 
pectation. While  highly  appreciating  the  .sympa- 
thetic terms  in  which  the  adhesions  of  most  of  the 
Powers  were  expressed,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has 
been  also  able  to  collect,  with  lively  satisfaction, 
evidence  of  the  warmest  approval  which  has 
reached  it,  and  continues  to  be  received,  from  all 
classes  of  society  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  current  of  opinion 
which  set  in  in  favour  of  the  ideas  of  general 
pacification,  the  political  horizon  has  recently  un- 
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dergone  a  sensible  change.  Several  Powers  have 
undertaken  fresh  armaments,  striving  to  increase 
further  their  military  forces,  and  in  the  presence 
of  this  uncertain  situation,  it  might  be  asked 
whether  the  Powers  considered  the  present  moment 
opportune  for  the  international  discussion  of  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  the  Circular  of  the  12th  (24th) 
August.  In  the  hope,  however,  that  the  elements 
of  trouble  agitating  political  centres  will  soon  give 
place  to  a  calmer  disposition  of  a  nature  to  favour 
the  success  of  the  proposed  Conference,  the  Im- 
perial Government  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  preliminary  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  the  Powers,  with  the  ob- 
ject:— (a.)  Of  seeking  without  delay  means  for 
putting  a  limit  to  the  progressive  increase  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  armaments,  a  question  the  solution 
of  which  becomes  evidently  more  and  more  urgent 
in  view  of  the  fresh  extension  given  to  these 
armaments;  and  (b.)  Of  preparing  the  way  for  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  possi- 
bility of  preventing  armed  conflicts  by  the  pacific 
means  at  the  disposal  of  international  diplomacy. 
In  the  event  of  the  Powers  considering  the  present 
moment  favourable  for  the  meeting  of  a  Confer- 
ence on  these  bases,  it  would  certainly  be  useful 
for  the  Cabinets  to  come  to  an  understandmg  on 
the  subject  of  the  programme  of  their  labours. 
The  subjects  to  be  submitted  for  international  dis- 
cussion at  the  Conference  could,  in  general  terms, 
be  summarized  as   follows: 

I.  An  understanding  not  to  increase  for 
a  fixed  period  the  present  effective  of  the 
armed  military  and  naval  forces,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  increase  the  Budgets  pertain- 
ing thereto ;  and  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  means  by  which  a  reduction  might  even  be 
effected  in  future  in  the  forces  and  Budgets  above- 
mentioned.  2.  To  prohibit  the  use  in  the  armies 
and  fleets  of  any  new  kind  of  fire-arms  whatever 
and  of  new  explosives,  or  any  powders  more  pow- 
erful than  those  now  in  use  either  for  rifles  or 
cannon.  3.  To  restrict  the  use  in  military  warfare 
of  the  formidable  explosives  already  existing,  and 
to  prohibit  the  throwing  of  projectiles  or  explo- 
sives of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  any  similar 
means.  4.  To  prohibit  the  use  in  naval  warfare 
of  submarine  torpedo-boats  or  plungers,  or  other 
similar  engines  of  destruction ;  to  give  an  under- 
taking not  to  construct  vessels  with  rams  in  the 
future.  5.  To  apply  to  naval  warfare  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Additional  Articles  of  1868  [see  also 
Geneva  conventions],  6.  To  neutralize  ships  and 
boats  employed  in  saving  those  overboard  during 
or  after  an  engagement  7.  To  revise  the  Declara- 
tion concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  elab- 
orated in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  which 
has  remained  unratified  to  the  present  day.  8.  To 
accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices, 
of  mediation  and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases 
lending  themselves  thereto,  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting armed  conflicts  between  nations;  to  come 
to  an  understatiding  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
applying  these  good  offices,  and  to  establish  a 
uniform  practice  in  using  them.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  all  questions  concerning  the  political 
relations  of  States  and  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished by  Treaties,  as  generally  all  questions  which 
do  not  directly  fall  within  the  programme  adopted 
by  the  Cabinets,  must  be  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  In  requesting 
you.  Sir,  to  be  good  enough  to  apply  to  your  Gov- 
ernment for  instructions  on  the  subject  of  my 
present  communication,  I  beg  you  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  it  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cause 


which  my  august  master  has  so  much  at  heart,  His 
Imperial  Majesty  considers  it  advisable  that  the 
Conference  should  not  sit  in  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  Great  Powers,  where  so  many  political  inter- 
ests are  centred  which  might,  perhaps,  impede  the 
progress  of  a  work  in  which  all  the  countries  of 
the    universe    are    equally    interested. 

General  assent  being  given  to  the  suggestions 
here  offered,  the  next  step  toward  reahzation  of 
the  grand  project  was  taken,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  t'he  Neth- 
erlands, in  accordance  with  which  an  invitation 
was  addressed  from  The  Hague,  in  .\pril,  to  many 
governments,  both  the  greater  and  the  less  of  the 
political  world,  in  the  following  terms:  "For  polit- 
ical reasons  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  con- 
sidered that  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  should  take  place  in  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  after 
securing  the  assent  of  the  Governments  interested, 
it  addressed  the  Cabinet  of  The  Hague  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  its  consent  to  the  choice  of  that 
capital  as  the  seat  of  the  Conference  in  question. 
The  Minister  for  Foreign  .Affairs  at  once  took  the 
orders  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  regard  to  this 
request,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  Her  Majesty,  my  august  Sovereign,  has  been 
pleased  to  authorize  him  to  reply  that  it  will  be 
particularly  agreeable  to  her  to  see  the  proposed 
Conference  meet  at  The  Hague.  Consequently, 
my  Government,  in  accord  with  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Government,  charges  me  to  invite  [the  Gov- 
ernments named]  to  be  good  enough  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  above-mentioned  Conference,  in  order 
to  discuss  the  questions  indicated  in  the  second 
Russian  Circular  of  the  30th  December,  1898  (nth 
January,  i&qq),  as  well  as  all  other  questions  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  Circular  of 
the  12th  (24th)  August,  i8q8,  excluding,  however, 
from  the  deliberations  everything  which  refers  to 
the  political  relations  of  States  or  the  order  of 
things  established  by  Treaties.  My  Government 
trusts,  that  [the  Government  named]  will  asso- 
ciate itself  with  the  great  huma  itarian  work  to 
be  entered  upon  under  the  auspices  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  and  that  it  will 
be  disposed  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  presence  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives at  The  Hague  on  the  i8th  May  next 
for  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  at  Vv'hich  each 
Power,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  its  Dele- 
gates, will  only  have  one  vote." — Great  Britain, 
Parliament ary  Publications  (.Papers  by  command: 
MiscelUmeous,  no.  i,  iSoq,  p;>.  3-4,  8). 

Conference. — In  response  to  this  definite  invi- 
tation, the  governments  of  .Austria-Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy.  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Montenegro,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Por- 
tugal, Rumania,  Russia,  Serbia,  Siam,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  appointed  representa- 
tives who  met  at  The  Hague,  on  May  18,  i8qq,  and 
organized  the  conference  by  electing  M.  de  Staal, 
Russian  ambassador,  to  preside.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  the  Hon.  Stanford 
Newel,  envov  extraordinar\',  etc  .  to  The  Hague. 
Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.N.,  Ca()t.  William 
Crozier,  U.  S.  .\.,  and  the  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Holls, 
of  New  York.  The  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Sir  Henry  Howard,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary, etc.,  to  The  Hague,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John 
A.  Fisher,  Major-General  Sir  J.   C.  Ardagh,  and 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  a  Court.  "The  Conference 
at  The  Hague  was  a  Parliament  of  Man  represent- 
ing, however  imperfectly,  the  whole  human  race. 
The  only  independent  ones  not  represented  at  the 
Huis  ten  Bosch  were  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet.  That  the 
South  American  republics  were  not  represented  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  Mexico 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation.  Brazil  re- 
ceived, but  rejected,  the  invitation  to  be  present, 
and  so  did  one  other  South  American  republic. 
The  original  Russian  idea  was  to  assemble  repre- 
sentatives from  every  independent  government  in 
the  world;  nor  did  they  even  confine  themselves 
to  the  secular  governments.  They  were  very 
anxious  that  the  Pope  should  also  be  directly 
represented  in  this  supreme  assembly.  Even  with 
the  Pope  and  South  America  left  out  the  Con- 
gress represented  more  o.'  the  world  and  its  inhab- 
itants than  a;.y  similar  assembly  that  [had]  ever 
been  gathered  together  for  the  work  of  inter- 
national legislation." — VV.  T.  Stead,  Conference  at 
The  Hague   {Forum,  Sept.,  i8gg). 

Constitution. — To  systematize  and  facilitate 
the  discussions  of  the  conference,  three  commis- 
sions or  committees  were  appointed,  between 
which  the  several  subjects  suggestei  in  the  Russian 
circular  of  January  ii  (as  given  above),  and 
agreed  to  by  the  several  governments,  were  dis- 
tributed. The  ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  propositions  of 
the  program  were  referred  to  the  first  commission, 
the  5th,  6th  and  7th  to  the  second,  the  Sth  (con- 
cerning mediation  and  arbitration)  to  the  third. 
This  was  done  on  May  23,  after  which  the  general 
conference  was  held  only  at  intervals,  to  receive 
and  consider  reports  from  the  several  commissions, 
of  agreements  reached  or  disagreements  ascertained. 
This  went  on  until  July  2g,  when  the  several  con- 
ventions, declarations,  and  recommendations  agreed 
upon  for  submission  to  the  governments  repre- 
sented were  summarized  in  the  following  "Final 
Act,"  signed  by  all:  "In  a  series  of  meetings, 
between  the  iSth  May  and  the  2Qth  July,  iSqg,  in 
which  the  constant  desire  of  the  Delegates  above 
mentioned  has  been  to  realize,  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner possible,  the  generous  views  of  the  august  Ini- 
tiator of  the  Conference  and  the  intentions  of  their 
Governments,  the  Conference  has  agreed,  for  sub- 
mission for  signature  by  the  Plenipotentiaries,  on 
the  text  of  the  Conventions  and  Declarations 
enumerated  below  and  annexed  to  the  present 
Act:  — 

"I.  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  in- 
ternational conflicts. 

"II.  Convention  regarding  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  by  land. 

"III.  Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime 
warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  the  22nd  .August,  1864. 

"I\'.  Three  Declarations:  —  i.  To  prohibit  the 
launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  bal- 
loons 01  by  other  similar  new  methods.  2.  To 
prohibit  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  only  object  of 
which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  dele- 
terious gases.  3.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  bullets 
which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the  human  body, 
such  as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope,  of  which  the 
envelope  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is 
pierced   with   incisions. 

"These  Conventions  and  Declarations  shall  form 
so  many  separate  Acts.  These  Acts  shall  be  dated 
this  day,  and  may  be  signed  up  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, iSgg,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers 
represented  at  the  International  Peace  Conference 


at  The  Hague.  Guided  by  the  same  sentiments, 
the  Conference  has  adopted  unanimously  the  fol- 
lowmg  Resolution:— 'The  Conference  is  of  opinion 
that  the  restriction  of  military  budgets,  which  are 
at  present  a  heavy  burden  on  the  world  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  for  the  increase  of  the  material 
and  moral  welfare  of  mankind.'  It  has,  besides, 
tormulated  the  following  wishes:  —  !.  The  Confer- 
ence, taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary 
steps  taken  by  the  Swisi  Federal  Government  for 
the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  expresses 
the  wish  that  steps  may  be  shortiv  taken  for  the 
assembly  of  a  Special  Conference  having  for  its 
object  the  revision  of  that  Convention,  this  wish 
was  voted  unanimously.  2.  The  Conference  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  the  questions  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral,  may  be  inserted  in  the  pro- 
gramme, of  a  Conference  in  the  near  future.  3. 
The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  rifles  and  naval  guns,  as  con- 
sidered by  it,  may  be  studied  by  the  Governments 
with  the  object  of  coming  to  ;,n  agreement  re- 
specting the  employment  of  new  types  and  calibres. 

4.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the 
Governments,  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
posals made  at  the  Conference,  may  examine  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of 
armed  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets. 

5.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  pro- 
posal, which  contemplates  the  declaration  of  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare, 
may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  Conference  for 
consideration.  6.  The  Conference  expresses  the 
wish  that  the  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and  villages 
by  a  naval  force  may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent 
Conference  for  consideration. 

"The  last  five  wishes  were  voted  unanimously, 
.  saving  some  abstentions.  In  faith  of  which,  the 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  Act,  and 
have  affixed  their  seals  thereto.  Done  at  The 
Hague,  2gth  July,  i8gq,  in  one  copy  only,  which 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  of  which  copies,  duly  certified,  shall 
be  delivered  to  all  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
Conference." — Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Publi- 
cations (Papers  by  command:  Miscellaneous,  no. 
I,  i8gg,  pp.  3-4,  8,  288-289).— The  accompanying 
conventions  and  declarations  w-erc  in  no  case  unani- 
mously signed,  several  delegations,  in  each  caje, 
claiming  time  for  the  governments  they  represented 
to  consider  certain  questions  involved.  The  most 
important  of  the  proposed  conventions,  namely, 
that  "For  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes."  was  signed  at  The  Hague  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mexico,  France,  Greece,  Mon- 
tenegro, the  Netherlands,  Persia.  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
Bulgaria;  but  not  by  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Luxembourg.  Swit- 
zerland, Servia,  Turkey,  or  China.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  great  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed 
by  every  one  of  the  powers  represented.  The  full 
text  of  each  of  the  conventions  is  given  below. 

Convention  tor  the  pacific  settlement  of  in- 
ternational^ disputes. 

Title  I. — On  the  maintexa.nce  of  the  general 

PEACE. 

Article  i.  With  a  view  to  obviating,  as  far 
as  possible,  recourse  to  force  in  the  relations  be- 
tween States,  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  (g  use 
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their  best  efforts   to   insure  the   pacific  settlement 
of  international  differences. 

Title  II. — On  good  offices  and  mediation. 

Article  n.  In  case  of  serious  disagreement  or 
conflict,  before  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  agree  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as 
circumstances  allow,  to  the  good  offices  or  media- 
tion of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 

Article  iii.  Independently  of  this  recourse,  the 
Signatory  Powers  recommend  that  one  or  more 
Powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  should,  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  may 
allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or  mediation  to 
the  Statte  at  variance.  Powers,  strangers  to  the 
dispute,  have  the  right  to  offer  good  offices  or 
mediation,  even  during  the  course  of  hostilities. 
The  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  in  conflict  as 
an   unfriendly   act. 

Article  iv.  The  part  of  the  mediator  consists 
in  reconciling  the  opposing  claims  and  appeasing 
the  feelings  of  resentment  which  may  have  arisen 
between  the  States  at  variance. 

Article  v.  The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  at 
an  end  when  once  it  h  declared,  either  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  or  by  the  mediator 
himself,  that  the  means  of  reconciliation  proposed 
by  him  are  not  accepted. 

Article  vi.  Good  offices  and  mediation,  either 
at  the  request  of  the  parties  at  variance,  or  on 
the  initiative  of  Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute, 
have  exclusively  the  character  of  advice  and  never 
have  binding  force. 

Article  vii.  The  acceptance  of  mediation  can 
not,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
have  the  effect  of  interrupting,  delaying,  or  hinder- 
ing mobilization  or  other  measures  of  preparation 
for  war.  If  mediation  occurs  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  it  causes  no  interruption  to  ' 
the  military  operations  in  progress,  unless  there 
be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Article  vui.  The  Signatory  Powers  are  agreed 
in  recommending  the  application,  when  circum- 
stances allow,  for  special  mediation  in  the  follow- 
ing form: — In  case  of  a  serious  difference  en- 
dangering the  peace,  the  States  at  variance  choose 
respectively  a  Power,  to  whom  they  intrust  the 
mission  of  entering  into  direct  communication  with 
the  Power  chosen  on  the  other  side  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  rupture  of  pacific  relations.  For 
the  period  of  this  mandate,  the  term  of  which, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated,  cannot  exceed  thirty 
days  the  States  in  conflict  cease  from  all  direct 
communication  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  which 
is  regarded  as  referred  exclusively  to  the  mediating 
Powers,  who  must  use  their  best  efforts  to  settle 
it.  In  case  of  a  definite  rupture  of  pacific  rela- 
tions, these  Powers  are  charged  with  the  joint  task 
of  taking  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  restore 
peace. 

Title    III. — On    international    commissions    of 

INQUIRY. 

Article  ix.  In  differences  of  an  international  na- 
ture involving  neither  honour  nor  vital  interests, 
and  arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  on  points 
of  fact,  the  Signatory  Powers  recofhmend  that 
the  parties,  who  have  not  been  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  by  means  of  diplomacy,  should  as 
far  as  circumstances  allow,  ii  jtitute  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  facilitate  a  solu- 
tion of  these  differences  by  elucidating  the  facts 
by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious  in- 
vestigation, 


Article  x.  The  International  Commissions  of 
Inquiry  are  constituted  by  special  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  in  conflict.  The  Convention 
for  an  inquiry  defines  the  facts  to  be  examined 
and  the  extent  of  the  Commissioner's  powers.  It 
settles  the  procedure.  On  the  inquiry  both  sides 
must  be  heard.  The  form  and  the  periods  to  be 
observed,  if  not  stated  in  the  inquiry  Conven- 
tion,  are  decided   by   the  Commission  itself. 

Article  xi.  The  International  Commissions  of 
Inquiry  are  formed,  unless  otherwise  stipulated, 
in  the  manner  fixed  by  Article  xxxii  of  the  present 
Convention. 

Article  xn.  The  powers  in  dispute  engage  to 
supply  the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
as  fully  as  they  may  think  possible,  with  all 
means  and  facilities  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be 
completely  acquainted  with  and  to  accurately  un- 
derstand the  facts  in  question. 

Article  xm.  The  International  Commission  of 
Inquiry  communicates  its  Report  to  the  conflicting 
Powers,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Article  xiv.  The  Report  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry  is  limited  to  a  statement 
of  facts,  and  has  in  no  way  the  character  of  an 
Arbitral  Award.  It  leaves  the  conflicting  Powers 
entire  freedom  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  this 
statement. 

Title  IV. — On  intej!national  arbitration. 

Chapter  I. — On  the  system  of  arbitration. 

Article  xv.  International  arbitration  has  for  its 
object  the  settlement  of  differences  between  States 
by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  and  on  the  basis 
of  respect  for  law. 

Article  x\i.  In  questions  of  a  'legal  nature,  and 
especially  in  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
International  Conventions,  arbitration  is  recognized 
by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  the  most  effective, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable,  means 
of  settling  disputes  which  diplomacy  has  failed 
to  settle. 

Article  xvn.  The  Arbitration  Convention  is 
concluded  for  questions  already  existing  or  for 
questions  which  may  arise  eventually.  It  may 
embrace  any  dispute  or  only  disputes  of  a  certain 
category. 

Article  xviii.  The  Arbitration  Convention  im- 
plies the  engagement  to  submit  loyally  to  the 
Award. 

Article  xix.  Independently  of  general  or  private 
Treaties  expressly  stipulating  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion as  obligatory  on  the  Signatory  Powers,  these 
Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  conclud- 
ing, either  before  the  ratification  of  the  present 
Act  or  later,  new  .^greements,  general  or  private, 
with  a  view  to  extending  obligatory  arbitration 
to  all  cases  which  they  may  consider  it  possible 
to  submit  to  it. 

Chapter   II.— On   the   permanent   court   of  ar- 
bitration. 

Article  xx.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  an 
immediate  recourse  to  arbitration  for  international 
differences,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
settle  by  diplomacy,  the  Signatory  Powers  under- 
take to  organize  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, accessible  at  all  times  and  operating,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  by  the  parties,  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  Procedure  inserted  in  the 
present  Convention. 

Article  xxi.  The  Permanent  Court  shall  be 
competent  for  all  arbitration  cases,  unless  the 
parties  agree  to  institute  a  special  Tribunal, 
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Article  xxn.     An    International    Bureau,    estab-       break  out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind 
lished   at  The    Hague,   serves   as   record   of&ce   for       these    latter    that    the    Permanent    Court    is    open 
"^"^      "  "        "^         '   '  to    them.      Consequently,    they    declare    that    the 


the  Court.  This  Bureau  is  the  channel  for  com 
munications  relative  to  the  meetings  of  the  Court. 
It  has  the  custody  of  the  archives  and  conducts 
all  the  administrative  business.  The  Signatory 
Powers  undertake  to  communicate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  at  The  Hague  a  duly  certified  copy 
of    any    conditions    of    arbitration   arrived    at   be- 


fact  of  reminding  the  conflicting  parties  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention,  and  the 
advice  given  to  them,  in  the  highest  interests  of 
peace,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Permanent  Court, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  friendly  actions. 

Article  xxvui.    A      Permanent      Administrative 


tween   them,   and   of   any   award   concerning   them       Council,  composed  of  the  Diplomatic  Representa- 
'  '■         '    '"'  '  '    '^"        ''       '^'"  '    ■  '  lives   of   the   Signatory    Powers   accredited   to   The 

Hague  and  of  the  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  will  act  as  President,  shall  be  in- 
stituted in  this  town  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  .^ct  by  at  least 
nine  Powers.  This  Council  will  be  charged  with 
the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau,  which  will  be  under  its  direction 
and  control.  It  will  notify  to  the  Powers  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  and  will  provide  for 
its  installation.  It  will  settle  its  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure and  all  other  necessary  Regulations.  It 
will  decide  all  questions  of  administration  which 
may  arise  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Court.  It  will  have  entire  control  over  the  ap- 
pointment, suspension  or  dismissal  of  the  officials 
and  employes  of  the  Bureau.  It  will  fix  the  pay- 
ments and  salaries,  and  control  the  general  ex- 
penditure. At  meetings  duly  summoned  the 
presence  of  five  members  is  sufficient  to  render 
valid  the  discussions  of  the  Council.  The  deci- 
sions are  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The 
Council  communicates  to  the  Signatory  Powers 
without  delay  the  Regulations  adopted  by  it.  It 
furnishes  them  with  an  annual  Report  on  the 
labours  of  the  Court,  the  working  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  expenses — See  also  Arbitra- 
tion, International:  Modern:  iSgS-iSpg;  Mon- 
roe Doctrine:   i8qq. 

Article  xxix.  The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Signatory  Powers  in  the  propor- 
tion fixed  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union. 


delivered  by  special  Tribunals.  They  undertake 
also  to  communicate  to  the  Bureau  the  Laws, 
Regulations,  and  documents  eventually  showing 
the  execution   of  the  awards  given   by  the  Court. 

Article  xxin.  Within  the  three  months  follow- 
ing its  ratification  of  the  present  Act,  each  Signa- 
tory Power  shall  select  four  persons  at  the  most, 
of  known  competency  in  questions  of  international 
law,  of  the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  disposed 
to  accept  the  duties  of  Arbitrators.  The  persons 
thus  selected  shall  be  inscribed,  as  members  of 
the  Court,  in  a  list  which  shall  be  notified  by 
the  Bureau  to  u.\  the  Signatory  Powers.  Any 
alteration  in  the  list  of  Arbitrators  is  brought  by 
the  Bureau  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Signatory 
Powers.  Two  or  more  Powers  may  agree  on  the 
selection  in  common  of  one  or  more  Members. 
The  same  person  can  be  selected  by  different 
Powers.  The  Members  of  the  Court  are  appointed 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  Their  appointments  can 
be  renewed.  In  case  of  the  death  or  retirement 
of  a  member  of  the  Court,  his  place  shall  be 
filled  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Article  xxrv.  When  the  Signatory  Powers  de- 
sire to  have  recourse  to  the  Permanent  Court  for 
the  settlement  of  a  difference  that  has  arisen  be- 
tween them,  the  Arbitrators  called  upon  to  form 
the  competent  Tribunal  to  decide  this  difference', 
must  be  chosen  from  the  general  list  of  members 
of  the  Court.  Failing  the  direct  agreement  of 
the  parties  on  the  composition  of  the  Arbitration 
Tribunal,  the  following  course  shall  be  pursued: — 
Each  party  appoints  two  Arbitrators,  and  these 
together  choose  an  Umpire.  If  the  votes  are  equal, 
the  choice  of  the  Umpire  is  intrusted  to  a  third 
Power,  selected  by  the  parties  by  common  accord. 
If  an  agreement  is  not  arrived  at  on  this  subject, 
each  party  selects  a  different  Power,  and  the 
choice  of  the  Umpire  i^  made  in  concert  by  the 
Powers  thus  selected.  The  Tribunal  being  thus 
composed,  the  parties  notify  to  the  Bureau  their 
determination  to  have  recourse  to  the  Court  and 
the  names  of  the  Arbitrators.  The  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  assembles  on  the  date  fixed  by  the 
parties.  The  Members  of  the  Court,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try, enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. 

Article  xxv.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  has 
its  ordinary  seat  at  The  Hafue.  Except  in  cases 
of  necessity,  the  place  of  session  can  only  be 
altered  by  the  Tribunal  with  the  assent  of  the 
parties. 

Article  xxvi.  The  International  Bureau  at  The 
Hague  is  authorized  to  place  its  premises  and  its 
staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Signatory  Powers 
for  the  operations  of  any  special  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration. The  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court,  may,  within  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Regulations,  be  extended  to  disputes  between 
non-Signatory  Powers,  or  between  Signatory 
Powers  and  non-Sienatory  Powers,  if  the  parties 
are   agreed   on   recourse   to   this   Tribunal. 

Article  xxvn.  The  Signatory  Powers  consider 
it   their   duty,    if    a   serious   dispute   threatens   to 


Chapter  III.     On  arbitral  procedure. 

Article  xxx.  With  a  view  to  encourage  the 
development  of  arbitration,  the  Signatory  Powers 
have  agreed  on  the  following  Rules  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  arbitral  procedure,  unless  other 
Rules  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 

Article  xxxi.  The  Powers  who  have  recourse 
to  arbitration  sign  a  special  Act  ("Compromis"), 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  difference  is  clearly 
defined,  as  well  a.;  the  extent  of  the  Arbitrators' 
powers.  This  Act  implies  the  undertaking  of  the 
parties  to  submit   loyally  to   the  award. 

Article  xxxii.  The  duties  of  Arbitrator  may  be 
conferred  on  one  Arbitrator  alone  or  on  several 
Arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties  as  they  please, 
or  chosen  by  them  from  the  members  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  by 
the  present  Act.  Failing  the  constitution  of  the 
Tribunal  by  direct  agreement  between  the  parties, 
the  following  course  shall  be  pursued:  Each 
party  appoints  two  Arbitrators,  and  these  latter 
together  choose  an  Umpire.  In  case  of  equal 
voting,  the  choice  of  the  Umpire  is  intrusted 
to  a  third  Power,  selected  by  the  parties  by 
common  accord.  If  no  agreement  is  arrived  at 
on  this  subject,  each  party  selects  a  different 
Power,  and  the  choice  of  the  Umpire  is  made  In 
concert  by  the  Powers  thus  selected. 

Article  xxxm.  When  a  Sovereign  or  the  Chief 
of  a  State  is  chosen  as  Arbitrator,  the  arbitral 
procedure  is  settled  by  him. 
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Article  xxxiv.  The  Umpire  is  by  right  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tribunal.  When  the  Tribunal  does 
not  include  an  Umpire,  it  appoints  its  own  Presi- 
dent. 

Article  xxxv.  In  case  of  the  death,  retirement, 
or  disability  from  any  cause  of  one  of  the  Ar- 
bitrators, his  place  shall  be  filled  in  accordance 
with   the   method   of   his  appointment. 

Article  xxxvi.  The  Tribunal's  place  of  session 
is  selected  by  the  parties.  Failing  this  selection 
the  Tribunal  sits  at  The  Hague.  The  place  thus 
fixed  cannot,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  be  changed 
by  the  Tribunal  without  the  assent  of  the  parties. 

Article  xxx\ii.  The  parties  have  the  right  to 
appoint  delegates  or  special  agents  to  attend  the 
Tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  inter- 
mediaries between  them  and  the  Tribunal.  They 
are  further  authorized  to  retain,  for  the  defense 
of  their  rights  and  interests  before  the  Tribunal, 
counsel  or  advocates  appointed  by  them  for  this 
purpose. 

Article  xxxvrrr.  The  Tribunal  decides  on  the 
choice  of  languages  to  be  used  by  itself,  and  to 
be  authorized  for  use  before  it. 

Article  xxxix.  As  a  general  rule  the  arbitral 
procedure  compnses  two  distinct  phases;  pre- 
liminary examination  and  discussion.  Preliminary 
examination  consists  in  the  communication  by 
the  respective  agents  to  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  and  to  the  opposite  party  of  all  printed 
or  written  Acts  and  of  all  documents  containing 
the  arguments  invoked  in  the  case.  This  com- 
munication shall  be  made  in  the  form  and  within 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  in  accordance 
with  Article  xLix.  Discussion  consists  in  the  oral 
development  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  arguments 
of  the  parties. 

Article  xl.  Every  document  produced  by  one 
party  must   be  communicated   to   the  other  party. 

Article  xli.  The  discussions  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  President.  They  are  only  public 
if  it  be  so  decided  by  the  Tribunal,  with  the 
assent  of  the  parties.  They  are  recorded  in  the 
"proces-verbaux"  drawn  up  by  the  Secretaries 
appointed  by  the  President.  These  "proces- 
verbaux"  alone  have  an  authentic  character. 

Article  XLii.  When  the  preliminary  examination 
is  concluded,  the  Tribunal  has  the  right  to  refuse 
discussion  of  all  fresh  Act  or  documents  which 
one  party  may  desire  to  submit  to  it  without 
the   consent   of   the    other   party. 

Article  XLin.  The  Tribunal  is  free  to  take  into 
consideration  fresh  Acts  or  documents  to  which 
its  attention  may  be  drawn  by  the  agents  or  coun- 
sel of  the  parties.  In  this  case,  the  Tribunal  has 
the  right  to  require  the  production  of  these  Acts 
or  documents,  but  is  obliged  to  make  them  known 
to  the  opposite  party. 

Article  xliv.  The  Tribunal  can,  besides,  require 
from  the  agents  of  the  parties  the  production  of  all 
Acts,  and  can  demand  all  necessary  explanations. 
In  case  of  refusal,  the  Tribunal  takes  note  of  it. 

Article  xlv.  The  agents  and  counsel  of  the 
parties  are  authorized  to  present  orally  to  the 
Tribunal  all  the  arguments  they  may  think  ex- 
pedient in  defense  of  their  case. 

Article  xi.vi.  They  have  the  right  to  raise  ob- 
jections and  points.  The  decisions  of  the  Tribunal 
on  those  points  are  final,  and  cannot  form  the 
subject   of   any    subsequent    discussion. 

Article  xLvn.  The  member  of  the  Tribunal 
have  the  right  to  put  questions  to  the  agents  and 
counsel  of  the  parties,  and  to  demand  explana- 
tions from  them  on  doubtful  points.  Neither 
the  questions  put  nor  the  remarks  made  by  mem- 
bers  of   the   Tribunal    during    the   discussions   can 


be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
Tribunal  in  general,  or  by  its  members  in  jjarticular. 

Article  XLViii.  The  Tribunal  is  authorized  to 
declare  its  competence  in  interpreting  the  "Com- 
promis"  as  well  as  the  other  Treaties  which  may 
be  invoked  in  the  case,  and  in  applying  the  prin- 
ciples  of   international   law. 

Article  xn,\.  The  Tribunal  has  the  right  to 
issue  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  conduct  of  the 
case,  to  decide  the  forms  and  periods  within 
which  each  party  must  conclude  its  arguments, 
and  to  arrange  all  the  formalities  required  for 
dealing    with   the   evidence. 

Article  L.  When  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the 
parties  have  submitted  all  explanations  and  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  case,  the  President  pro- 
nounces  the    discussion   closed. 

Article  Li.  The  deliberations  of  the  Tribunal 
take  place  in  private.  Every  decision  is  taken 
by  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Tribunal.  The 
refusal  of  a  member  to  vote  must  be  recorded  in 
the  "proces-verbal." 

Article  Ln.  The  award,  given  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  rea- 
sons. It  is  drawn  up  in  writing  and  signed  by 
each  member  of  the  Tribunal.  Those  members 
who  are  in  the  minority  may  record  their  dissent 
when  signing. 

Article  nii.  The  award  is  read  out  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Tribunal,  the  agents  and  counsel 
of  the  parties  being  present,  or  duly  summoned  to 
attend. 

Article  liv.  The  award,  duly  pronounced  and 
notified  to  the  agents  of  the  parties  at  variance, 
puts  an  end  to  the  dispute  definitely  and  without 
appeal. 

Article  LV.  The  parties  can  reserve  in  the 
"Compromis"  the  right  to  demand  the  revision  of 
the  award.  In  this  case,  and  unless  there  be 
an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  demand  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Tribunal  which  pronounced 
the  award.  It  can  only  be  made  on  the  ground 
of  the  discovery  of  some  new  fact  calculated  to 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  award,  and 
which,  at  the  time  the  discussion  was  closed, 
was  unknown  to  the  Tribunal  and  to  the  party 
demanding  the  revision.  Proceedings  for  revision 
can  only  be  instituted  by  a  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
expressly  recording  the  existence  of  the  new  fact, 
recognizing  in  it  the  character  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  and  declaring  the  demand 
admissible  on  this  ground.  The  "Compromis"  fixes 
the  period  within  which  the  demand  for  revision 
must  be  made. 

Article  lvi.  The  award  is  only  binding  on  the 
parties  who  concluded  the  "Compromis."  When 
there  is  a  question  of  interpreting  a  Convention 
to  which  Powers  other  than  those  concerned  in  the 
dispute  are  parties,  the  latter  notify  to  the  former 
the  "Compromis"  they  have  concluded.  Each  of 
these  Powers  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
case.  If  one  or  more  of  them  avail  themselves 
of  this  right,  the  interpretation  contained  in  the 
award  is  equally  binding  on  them. 

Article  Lvn.  Each  party  pays  its  own  expenses 
and  an  equal  share  of  those  of  the  Tribunal. 

GE^'ER.^L    PROVISIONS. 

Article  Lvni.  The  present  Convention  shall  be 
ratified  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague.  A  "proces- 
verbal"  shall  be  drawn  up  recording  the  receipt 
of  each  ratification,  and  a  copy  duly  certified 
shall  be  sent,  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  to 
all  the  Powers  who  were  represented  at  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Confcnce  at  The  Hague. 
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Article  lix.  The  non-Signatory  Powers  who 
were  represented  ^t  the  International  Peace  Con- 
ference can  adhere  to  the  present  Convention. 
For  this  purpose  they  must  make  known  their 
adhesion  to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  a  written 
notification  addressed  to  the  Netherland  Govern- 
ment, and  communicated  by  it  to  all  the  other 
Contracting  Powers. 

Article  LX.  The  conditions  on  which  the  Powers 
who  were  not  represented  at  the  International 
Peace  Conference  can  adhere  to  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
Agreement  among  the  Contrac'ing  Powers. 

Article  lxi.  In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  denouncing  the  present  Con- 
vention, this  denunciation  would  not  take  effect 
until  a  year  after  its  notification  made  in  writing 
to  the  Netherland  Government,  and  by  it  com- 
municated at  once  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers.  This  denunciation  shall  only  affect  the 
notifying  Power.  In  faith  of  which  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Convention 
and  affixed  their  seals  to  it.  Done  at  The  Hague, 
the  2gth  July,  iSqq,  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall 
remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Netherland  Govern- 
ment, and  copies  of  it,  duly  certified,  be  sent 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Contracting 
Powers. — United  States,  s6th  Congress,  ist  Session, 
Senate  Document   159. 

Convention  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land. 

Article  i.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
issue  instructions  to  their  armed  land  forces,  which 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  "Regulations  re- 
specting the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land" 
annexed  to  the  present  Convention. 

Article  u.  The  provisio.is  contained  in  the 
Regulations  mentioned  in  Article  i.  are  only  bind- 
ing on  the  Contracting  Powers,  in  case  of  war 
between  two  or  more  of  them.  These  provisions 
shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  fhe  time  when, 
in  a  war  between  Contractmg  Povvert.  a  non- 
Contracting   Power   joins    one   of    the   bellige-ents. 

.Article  nr.  Vhe  present  Convention  shall  be 
ratified  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  ratifications 
shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague.  A  "proces- 
verbal"  shall  be  drawn  up  recording  the  receipt 
of  each  ratification,  and  a  copy,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  sent  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  to 
all  the  Contracting  I  owers. 

Article  rv.  Non-Signatory  Powers  are  allowed 
to  adhere  to  the  present  Convention.  For  this 
purpose  they  must  make  their  adhesion  known 
to  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  a  written 
notification  addressed  to  the  Netherland  Govern- 
ment, and  by  it  communicated  to  all  the  other 
Contracting    Powers. 

Article  v.  In  the  event  of'  one  of  the  Hig'h 
Contracting  Parties  denouncing  the  present  Con- 
vention, such  denunciation  would  not  take  effect 
until  a  year  after  the  written  notification  made 
to  the  Netherland  Government,  and  by  it  at  once 
communicated  to  all  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 
This  denunciation  shall  affect  only  the  notifyiilg 
Power. 

In  faith  of  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Convention  and  affixed  their 
seals  thereto. 

Regulations. 
Section   I. — On    belligerents. 


Chapter    I. — On 


the    qualieications 
ligerents. 


or    bel- 


Article  i.     The   laws,   rights   and   duties   of   war 
apply  not  only  to  armies,  but  also  to  mihtia  and 
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volunteer  corps,  fulfilling  the  following  conditions: 
—I.  To  be  commanded  by  a  person  responsible 
for  his  subordinates;  2.  To  have  a  fixed  distinctive 
emblem  recognizable  at  a  distance;  3.  To  carry 
arms  openly;  and,  4.  To  conduct  their  operations 
m  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
In  countries  where  militia  or  volunteer  corps  con- 
stitute the  army,  or  form  part  of  it,  they  arc 
included    under   the   denomination   "army." 

.'\rticle  II,  The  population  of  a  territory  which 
has  not  been  occupied  who,  on  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
invading  troops  without  having  time  to  organize 
themselves  in  accordance  with  .Article  i,  shall  be 
regarded  a  belligerent,  if  they  respect  the  laws  and 
customs   of   war. 

Article  ni.  The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerent 
parties  may  consist  of  combatants  and  non-com- 
batants. In  case  of  capture  by  the  enemy  both 
have   a  right  to   be   treated   as   prisoners   of   war. 

Chapter    II, — On   prisoners   of   war. 

Article  iv.  Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  power 
of  the  hostile  Government,  but  not  in  that  of 
the  individuals  or  corps  who  captured  them.  They 
must  be  humanely  treated.  .\ll  their  personal 
belongings,  except  arms,  horses,  and  military  papers 
remain  their  property. 

Article  v.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  interned  in 
a  town,  fortress,  camp,  *or  any  other  locality, 
and  bound  not  to  go  beyond  certain  fixed  limits; 
but  they  can  only  be  confined  as  an  indispensable 
measure  of  safety. 

Article  vj.  The  State  may  utilize  the  labour 
of  prisoners  oi  war  according  to  their  rank  and 
aptitude.  Their  tasks  shall  not  be  excessive, 
and  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
operations.  Prisoners  may  be  authorized  to  work 
for  the  Public  Service,  for  private  persons,  or 
on  their  own  account.  Work  done  for  the  State 
shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  tariffs  in  force 
for  soldiers  of  the  national  army  employed  on 
similar  tasks.  When  the  work  is  for  other  branches 
of  the  Public  Service  or  for  private  persons,  the 
conditions  shall  be  settled  in  agreement  with  the 
military  authorities.  The  wages  of  the  prisoners 
shall  go  towards  improving  their  position,  and 
the  balance  shall  be  paid  them  at  the  time  of 
their  release,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

Article  vn.  The  Government  into  whose  hands 
prisoners  of  war  have  fallen  is  bound  to  main- 
tain them.  Failing  a  special  agreement  between 
the  belligerents,  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated 
as  regards  food,  quarters,  and  clothing,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  Government 
which   has  captured   them. 

Article  vni.  Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  orders  in  force  in 
the  army  of  the  State  into  whose  hands  they 
have  fallen.  .Any  act  of  insubordination  warrants 
the  adoption,  as  regards  them,  of  such  measures 
of  severity  as  may  be  necessary.  Escaped  prisoners, 
recaptured  before  they  have  succeeded  in  rejoining 
their  army,  or  before  quitting  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  army  that  captured  them,  are  liable 
to  disciplinary  punishment.  Prisoners  who.  after 
succeeding  in  escaping,  are  again  taken  prisoners, 
are  not  liable  to  any  punishment  for  the  previous 
flight. 

Article  ix.  Every  prisoner  of  war,  if  ques- 
tioned, is  bound  to  declare  his  true  name  and 
rank,  and  if  he  disregards  this  rule,  he  is  liable 
to  a  curtailment  of  the  advantages  accorded  to 
the  prisoners  of   war   of  his  class. 
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Article  x.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at 
liberty  on  parole  if  the  laws  of  their  country 
authorize  it,  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  are  bound, 
on  their  personal  honour,  scrupulously  to  ful&l, 
both  as  regards  their  own  Government  and  the 
Government  by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners, 
the  engagements  they  have  contracted.  In  such 
cases,  their  own  Government  shall  not  require  of 
nor  accept  from  them  any  service  incompatible 
with  the  parole  given. 

Article  xi.  A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  be  forced 
to  accept  his  liberty  on  parole;  similarly  the 
hostile  Government  is  not  obliged  to  assent  to 
the  prisoner's  request  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole. 
Article  xii.  Any  prisoner  of  war,  who  is  liber- 
ated on  parole  and  recaptured,  bearing  arms  against 
the  Government  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his 
honour,  or  against  the  allies  of.  that  Government, 
forfeits  his  right  to  be  treattd  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  can  be  brought  before  the  Courts. 

Article  xiii.  Individuals  who  follow  an  army 
without  directly  '  elonging  to  it.  suci.  as  newspaper 
correspondents  and  reporters,  sutlers,  contractors, 
who  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  whom  the 
latter  think  fit  to  detain,  have  a  right  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  can 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  military  authorities 
of   the  army   they  were   accompanying. 

.Article  XIV.  A  Bureau  for  information  relative 
to  prisoners  of  war  is  instituted,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  in  each  of  the  belligerent 
States  and,  when  necessary,  in  the  neutral  coun- 
tries on  whose  territory  belligerents  have  been 
received.  This  Bureau  is  intended  to  answer  all 
inquiries  about  prisoners  of  war,  and  io  furnished 
by  the  various  services  concerned  with  all  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  *it  to  keep  an 
individual  return  for  each  prisoner  of  war.  It  is 
kept  informed  of  internments  and  changes,  as  well 
as  of  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  Information  Bureau  to  re- 
ceive and  collect  all  objects  of  personal  use, 
valuables,  letters,  etc.,  found  on  the  battlefields  or 
left  by  prisoners  who  have  died  in  hospital  or 
ambulance,  and  to  transmit  them  to  those  in- 
terested. 

Article  XV.  Relief  Societies  for  prisoners  of  war, 
which  are  regularly  constituted  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  country  with  the  object  of  serving 
as  the  intermediary  for  charity,  shall  receive  from 
the  belligerents  for  themselves  and  their  duly  ac- 
credited agents  every  facility,  within  the  bounds 
of  military  requirements  and  Administrative  Regu- 
lations, for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  their 
humane  task.  Delegates  of  these  Societies  may  be 
admitted  to  the  places  of  internment  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief,  as  also  to  the  halting  places 
of  repatriated  prisoners,  if  furnished  with  a  per- 
sonal permit  by  the  military  authorities,  and  on 
giving  an  engagement  in  writing  to  comply  with 
all  their  Regulations  for  order  and  police. 

Article  x\n.  The  Information  Bureau  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  free  postage.  Letters,  money 
orders,  and  v-luables,  as  well  as  postal  parcels 
destined  for  the  prisoners  of  war  or  despatched 
by  them,  shall  be  free  of  all  postal  duties,  both 
in  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  as  well 
as  in  those  they  pass  through.  Gifts  and  relief 
in  kind  for  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  all  duties  of  entry  and  others,  as  well  as  of 
payments  far  carriage  by  the  Government  railways. 
Article  xvn.  Officers  taken  prisoners  may  re- 
ceive, if  necessary,  the  full  pay  allowed  them  m 
this  position  by  their  country's  regulations,  the 
amount  to  be  repaid  by  their   Government. 

Article  xvni.  Prisoners  of  war  shall  enjoy  every 
latitude  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  including 
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attendance  at  their  own  church  services,  provided 
only  they  comply  with  the  regulations  for  order 
and  police  issued  by  the  military  authorities. 

Article  xix.  The  wills  of  prisoners  of  war  are 
received  or  drawn  up  on  the  same  conditions  as 
for  soldiers  of  the  national  army.  The  same  rules 
shall  be  observed  regarding  death  certificates,  as 
well  as  for  the  burial  of  prisoners  of  war,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  their  grade  and  rank. 

Article  xx.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  shall  take  place 
as  speedily  as  possible, 


Chapter  III. — On  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Article  xxi.  The  obligations  of  beIHgerents 
with  regard  to  the  sick  and  wounded  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22d 
August,  1864,  subject  to  any  modifications  which 
may  be  introduced  irto  it. 

Section  II. — On  hostilities. 
Chapter  I. — On  means  of  injuring  the  enemy, 

SIEGES,    and    bombardments. 

Article  xxn.  The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt 
means  of  injuring  the  enemy  is  not  unlimited. 

Article  xxiii.  Besides  the  prohibitions  pro- 
vided by  special  Conventions,  it  is  especially  pro- 
hibited;— (a.) To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms; 
(b.)  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  individuals 
belonging  to  the  hostile  nation  or  army;  (c.)  To 
kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid  down 
arms,  or  having  ng  longer  means  of  defence,  has 
surrendered  at  discretion;  (d.)  To  declare  that 
no  quarter  will  be  given;  (e.)  To  employ  arms, 
projectiles,  or  material  of  a  nature  to  cause  super- 
fluous injury;  (f.)  To  make  improper  use  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  the  national  flag,  or  military  en- 
signs and  the  enemy's  uniform,  as  well  as  the 
distinctive  badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  (g.) 
To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  unless 
such  destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  de- 
manded  by   the  necessities  of   war. 

Article  xxiv.  Ruses  of  war  and  the  employment 
of  methods  necessary  to  obtain  information  about 
the  enemy  and  the  country,  are  considered  allow- 
able. 

Article  xxv.  The  attack  or  bombardment  of 
towns,  villages,  habitations  or  buildings  which  are 
not  defended,  is  prohibited. 

Article  xxvi.  The  Commander  of  an  attacking 
force,  before  commencing  a  bombardment,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  assault,  should  do  all  he  can  to 
warn   the  authorities. 

Article  xxvn.  In  sieges  and  bombardments  all 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  spare  as  far 
as  possible  edifices- devoted  to  religion,  art,  science, 
and  charity,  hospitals,  and  places  where  the  sick 
and  wounded  are  collected,  provided  they  are  not 
used  at  the  same  time  for  military  purposes.  The 
besieged  should  indicate  these  buildings  or  places 
by  some  particular  and  visible  signs,  which  should 
previously   be   notified   to   the   assailants. 

Article  xxvm.  The  pillage  of  a  town  or  place, 
even  when  taken  by  assault,  is  prohibited. 

Chapter  II. — On  spies. 

Article  xxix.  An  individual  can  only  be  con- 
sidered a  spy  if,  acting  clandestinely,  or  on  false 
pretences,  he  obtains,  or  seeks  to  obtain  informa- 
tion in  the  zone  of  operations  of  a  beiligerant, 
with  the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the 
hostile  party.     Thus,  soldiers  not  in  disguise  who 
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have  penetrated  into  the  zone  of  operations  of 
a  hostile  army  to  obtain  informatioi.  are  not 
considered  spies.  Similarly,  the  following  are  not 
considered  spies:  soldieis  or  civilians,  carrying  out 
their  mission  openly,  charged  with  the  delivery 
of  despatches  destined  either  for  their  own  army 
or  for  that  of  the  enemy.  To  this  class  belong 
likewise  individuals  sent  in  balloons  to  deliver 
despatches,  and  generally  to  n-.aintain  communica- 
tion between  the  various  parts  of  an  arrav  or  a 
territory. 

Article  xxx.  A  spy  taken  in  the  act  cannot 
be  punished  without  previous  trial. 

Article  xxxi.  A  spy  w^ho.  after  rejoining  the 
army  to  which  he  belongs,  is  subsequently  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  is  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  incurs  no  responsibility  for  his  previous  acts 
of  espionage. 

Chapter  III. — On  flags  of  truce. 

Article  xxxn.  An  individual  is  considered  as 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce  who  is  authorized  by  one 
of  the  belligerents  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  other,  and  who  carries  a  white  flag.  He 
has  a  right  to  inviolability,  as  well  as  the 
trumpeter,  bugler,  or  drummer,  the  flag-bearer, 
and  the  interpreter  who  may  accompany  him. 

Article  xxxm.  The  Chief  to  whom  a  flag  of 
truce  is  sent  is  not  obliged  to  receive  it  in  all 
circumstances.  He  can  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  prevent  the  envoy  taking  advantage  of  his 
mission  to  obtain  information.  In  case  of  abuse, 
he  has  the  right  to  detain  the  envoy  temporarily. 

Article  xxxiv.  The  envoy  loses  his  rights  of  in- 
violability if  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  his  privileged  position  to 
provoke  or  commit  an  act  of  treachery. 

Chapter  IV. — On  capitulations. 

Article  xxxv.  Capitulations  agreed  on  between 
the  Contracting  Parties  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  military  honour.  When  once  settled, 
they  must  be  scrupulously  observed  by  both  the 
parties. 

Chapter  V. — On  armistices. 

.Article  XXXM.  An  armistice  suspends  military 
operations  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  bel- 
ligerent parties.  If  its  duration  is  not  fixed,  the 
belligerent  parties  can  resume  operations  at  any 
time,  provided  always  the  enemy  is  warned  within 
the  time  agreed  upon,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  armistice. 

Article  xxxvn.  An  armistice  may  be  general 
or  local.  The  first  suspend  all  military  opera- 
tions of  the  belligerent  States;  the  second,  only 
those  between  certain  fractions  of  the  belligerent 
armies  and  in  a  fixed  radius. 

Article  xxxviii.  An  armistice  must  be  notified 
officially,  and  in  good  time,  to  the  competent 
authorities  and  the  troops.  Hostilities  are 
suspended  immediaely  after  the  notification,  or  at 
a   fixed   date. 

Article  xxxix.  It  is  for  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  settle,  in  the  terhis  of  the  armistice,  what 
communications  may  be  held,  on  the  theatre  of 
war,  with  the  population  and  with  each  other. 

Article  xl.  Any  serious  violation  of  the  armis- 
tice by  one  of  the  parties  gives  the  other  party  the 
right  to  denounce  it,  and  even,  in  case  of  urgency, 
to  recommence  hostilities  at  once. 

Article  xn.  A  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  by  private  individuals  acting  on  their 
own  initiative,  only  confers  the  right  of  demanding 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and,  if  necessary, 
indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained. 
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Section     III.— On     military     authority     over 

HOSTILE    TERRITORY. 

Article  XLii.     Territory    is    considered    occupied 

w'hen  It  is  actually  placed  under  the  authority  of 

the    hostile    army.      The    occupation    applies    only 

to  the  territory  where  such  authority  is  established 

and  in  a  position  to  assort  itself.  .' 

Article  XLin.    The    authority    of    the    legitimate 

power   having   actually    passed   into   the   hands   of 

the    occupant,    the   latter   shall    take    all   steps    in 

his   power   to    re-establish    and    insure,    as   far    as 

possible,  public  order  and  safety,  while  respecting 

unless  absolutely   prevented,  the  laws  in   force  in 

the  country. 

Article  xliv.    Any  compulsion  of  the  population 

occupied    territory    to    take    part    in    military 

operations   against   its   own   country   is   prohibited. 

Article  xlv.    Any    pressure    on    the    population 

of    occupied    territory    to    take    the    oath    to    the 

hostile  Power  is  prohibited. 

.'\rticle  XLVT.  Family  honours  and  rights,  in- 
dividual lives  and  private  property,  as  well  as 
religious  convictions  and  liberty,  must  be  respected. 
Private  property  cannot  be  confiscated. 

Article  xlvii.  Pillage  is  formally  prohibited. 
Article  xlviii.  If,  in  the  territory  occupied,  the 
occupant  collects  the  taxes,  dues,  and  tolls  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  he  shall  do  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  ex- 
istence and  the  assessment  in  force,  and  will  in 
consequence  be  bound  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  the  occupied  territory  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  by  which  the  legitimate 
Government   was  bound. 

.Article  XLix.  If,  besides  the  taxes  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Article,  the  occupant  levies  other 
money  ta.xes  in  the  occupied  territory,  this  can 
only  be  for  military  necessities  or  the  administra- 
tion of  such  territory. 

Article  L.  No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  can  be  inflicted  on  the  population  on 
account  of  the  acts  of  individuals  for  w^hich  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  collectively  responsible. 

Article  Li.  No  tax  shall  be  collected  except 
under  a  written  order  and  on  the  responsibility 
of  a  Commander-in-chief.  This  collection  shall 
only  take  place,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  in  existence  and  the  assessment 
of  taxes  in  force.  For  every  payment  a  receipt 
shall  be  given  to  the  taxpayer. 

.Article  Ln.  Neither  requisitions  in  kind  nor 
services  can  be  demanded  from  communes  or  in- 
habitants except  for  the  necessities  of  the  army 
of  occupation.  They  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  involve  the  population  in  the 
obligation  of  'aking  part  in  military  operations 
against  their  country.  These  requisitions  and 
services  shall  only  be  demanded  on  the  authority 
of  the  Commander  in  the  locality  occupied.  The 
contributions  in  kind  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
paid  for  in  ready  money ;  if  not,  their  receipt 
shall  be  acknowledged. 

.Article  Lin.  .An  army  of  occupation  can  only 
take  possession  of  the  cash,  funds,  and  property 
liable  to  requisition  belonging  strictly  to  the  State, 
depots  of  arms,  means  of  transport,  stores  and 
supplies,  and,  generally,  all  movable  property 
of  the  State  which  may  be  used  for  military 
operations.  Railway  plant,  land  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, steamers,  and  other  ships,  apart  from  cases 
governed  by  maritime  law.  as  well  as  depots  of 
arms  and.  generally,  all  kinds  of  war  material, 
even  though  belonging  to  Companies  or  to  private 
persons,   are    likewise   material    which    may   serve 
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for  military  operations,  but  they  must  be  restored 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  indemnities  paid 
for  them. 

Article  nv.  The  plant  of  railways  coming  from 
neutral  States,  whether  the  property  of  those 
States,  or  of  Companies,  or  of  private  persons, 
shall  be  sent  back  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  lv.  The  occupying  State  shall  only  be 
regarded  as  administrator  and  usufructuary  of  the 
[lublic  buildings,  real  property,  forests,  and  agricul- 
tural works  belonging  to  the  hostile  State,  and 
situated  in  the  occupied  country.  It  must  protect 
the  capital  of  these  properties,  and  administer  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  usufruct. 

.\rticle  Lvi.  The  property  of  the  communes, 
that  of  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  those  of  arts  and  science,  even 
when  State  property,  shall  be  treated  as  private 
property.  All  seizure  of,  and  destruction,  or  in- 
tentional damage  done  to  such  institutions,  to 
historical  monuments,  works  of  art  or  science,  is 
prohibited,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
proceedings. 

SEcnoN  rV. — On  the  internment  or  belliger- 
ents AND  THE  CARE  OF  THE  WOUNDED  IN  NEUTRAL 
COUNTRIES. 

Article  L\^I.  A  neutral  State  which  receives  in 
its  territory  troops  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
armies  shall  intern  them,  as  far  as  possible,  at  a 
distance  from  the  theatre  of  war.  It  can  keep 
them  in  camps,  and  even  confine  them  in  fortresses 
or  locahties  assigned  for  this  purpose.  It  shall 
decide  whether  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty  on 
giving  their  parole  that  they  will  not  leave  the 
neutral  territory  without  authorization. 

Article  L\aii.  Failing  a  special  Convention,  the 
neutral  State  shall  supply  the  interned  with  the 
food,  clothing,  and  relief  required  by  humanity. 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  expenses  caused 
bv   the   internment  shall   be   made   good. 

Article  li.x.  A  neutral  State  may  authorize  the 
passage  through  its  territory  of  wounded  or  sick 
belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies,  on  condition 
that  the  trains  bringing  them  shall  carry  neither 
combatants  nor  war  material.  In  such  a  case,  the 
neutral  State  is  bound  to  adopt  such  measures 
of  safety  -nd  control  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  Wounded  and  sick  brought  under 
these  conditions  into  neutral  territory  by  one 
of  the  belligerents,  and  belonging  to  the  hostile 
party,  must  be  guarded  by  the  neutral  State,  so 
as  to  insure  their  not  taking  part  again  in  the 
military  operations.  The  same  duty  shall  devolve 
on  the  neutral  State  with  regard  to  wounded  or 
sick  of  the  other  army  who  may  be  committed 
to  its  care. 

Article  LX.  The  Geneva  Convention  applies  to 
sick  and  wounded  interned  in  neutral  territory. 

Added  to  the  Convention  relative  to  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War  were  three  declarations,  separately 
signed,  as  follows:  i.  "The  contracting  powers 
agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  the 
launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  bal- 
loons, or  by  other  new  methods  of  a  similar  na- 
ture." 2.  "The  contracting  parties  agree  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or 
flatten  easily  in  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets 
with  a  hard  envelope  which  does  not  entirely 
cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with  incisions."  [See 
also  DuM-DUM  BULLETS.]  3.  "The  contracting 
parties  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  projectiles 
the  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating 
or  deleterious  gases"    [see  also  Poison  gas:    First 


use  in  war].  The  first  of  these  declarations 
was  signed  by  the  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  but  not  by  those  from  Great  Brita'in.  The 
second  and  third  were  signed  by  neither  British 
nor  American  representatives.  Great  Britain  later 
gave  her  adherence  to  these  last  two,  however. 
As  for  the  third  declaration,  it  was  opposed  by 
Captain  Maha  .,  who  spoke  for  the  Americans, 
because  "he  considered  th.  use  of  asphyxiating 
shell  far  less  inhuman  and  crurl  than  the  employ- 
ment of  submarine  boats,  and  as  the  employment 
of  submarine  boats  had  not  been  interdicted  by 
the  Conference  (though  specially  mentioned  with 
that  object  in  the  Mouravieff  Circular),  he  felt 
constrained  to  maintain  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  asphyxiating  shell  on  the  original  ground 
that  the  United  States  Government  was  averse 
to  placing  any  restriction  on  the  inventive  genius 
of  its  citizens  in  inventing  and  providing  new 
weapons  of  war." 

Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime 
warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  August  22,  1864. 

Article  i.  Military  hospital-ships,  that  is  to  say, 
ships  constructed  or  assigned  by  States  specially 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  wounded, 
sick,  or  shipwrecked,  and  the  names  of  which 
shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  belligerent 
Powers  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  course 
of  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are 
employed,  shall  be  respected  and  cannot  be  cap- 
tured while  hostilities  last.  These  ships,  moreover, 
are  not  on  the  same  footing  as  men-of-war  as 
regards  their  stay  in  a  neutral  port. 

Article  ii.  Hospital-ships,  equipped  wholly  or 
in  part  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals  or  offi- 
cially recognized  relief  Societies,  shall  hkewise  be 
respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  provided  the 
belligerent  Power  to  whom  they  belong  has  given 
them  an  official  commission  and  has  notified  their 
names  to  the  hostile  Power  at  the  commencement 
of  or  during  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before 
they  are  employed.  These  ships  should  be 
furnished  with  a  certificate  from  the  competent 
authorities,  declaring  that  they  had  been  under 
their  control  while  fitting  out  and  on  final  de- 
parture. 

Article  ni.  Hospital-ships,  equipped  whally  or 
in  part  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals  or  offi- 
cially recognized  Societies  of  neutral  countries, 
shall  be  respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  if 
the  neutral  Power  to  whom  they  belong  has  given 
them  an  official  commission  and  notified  their 
names  to  the  belligerent  Powers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  or  during  hostilities,  and  in  any  case 
before  they  are  employed. 

Article  iv.  The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  i, 
n,  and  iii  shall  afford  relief  and  assistance  to 
the  wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  of  the  bellig- 
erents independently  of  their  nationality.  The 
Governments  engage  not  to  use  these  ships  for 
any  militan.-  purpose.  These  ships  must  not  in 
any  way  hamper  the  movements  of  the  combatants. 
During  and  after  an  engagement  they  will  act 
at  their  own  risk  and  peril.  The  belligerents  will 
have  the  right  to  control  and  visit  them ;  they 
can  refuse  to  help  them,  order  them  off.  make  them 
take  a  certain  course,  and  put  a  Commissioner  on 
board;  they  can  even  detain  them,  if  important 
circumstances  require  it.  As  far  as  possible  the 
belligerents  shall  inscribe  in  the  sailing  papers  of 
the   hospital-ships  the   orders   they   give   them. 

Article  v.  The  military  hospital-ships  shall  be 
distinguished  by  being  painted  white  outside  with 
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a  horizontal  band  of  sreen  about  a  metre  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  The  shins  mentioned  in  Articles 
n  and  iii  shall  be  distinguished  by  being  painted 
white  outside  with  a  horizontal  band  of  red 
about  a  metre  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  boats 
of  the  ships  above  mentioned  as  also  small  craft 
which  may  be  used  for  hospital  work,  shall  be 
distinguished  by  similar  painting.  All  hospital- 
ships  shall  make  themselves  known  by  hoisting, 
together  with  their  national  flag,  the  white  flag 
with  a  red  cross  provided  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Article  vi.  Neutral  merchantmen,  yachts,  or 
vessels,  having,  or  taking  on  board,  sick,  wounded, 
or  shipwrecked  of  the  belUgerents  cannot  be  cap- 
tured for  so  doing,  but  they  are  liable  to  capture 
for  any  violation  of  neutrality  they  may  have 
committed. 

Article  vn.  The  religious,  medical,  or  hospital 
staff  of  any  captured  ship  is  inviolable,  and  its 
members  cannot  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  On 
leaving  the  ship  they  take  with  them  the  objects 
and  surgical  instruments  which  are  their  own 
private  property.  This  staff  shall  continue  to 
discharge  its  duties  v.  hile  necessary,  and  can  after- 
wards leave  when  the  Commander-in-chief  con- 
siders it  possible.  The  belligerents  must  guarantee 
to  the  staff  that  has  fallen  into  their  hands  the 
enjoyment  of  their  salaries  intact. 

Article  \iii.  Sailors  and  soldiers  who  are  taken 
on  board  when  sick  or  wounded,  to  whatever  na- 
tion they  belong,  shall  be  protected  and  looked 
after   by   the   captors. 

Article  ix.  The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick 
of  one  of  the  belligerents  who  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  other,  are  prisoners  of  war.  The  captor 
must  decide,  accoiding  to  circumstances,  if  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  or  send  them  to  a  port  of  his 
own  country  to  a  neutral  port,  or  even  to  a 
hostile  port.  In  the  last  cise,  prisoners  thus  re- 
patriated  cannot  serve   as  long   as   the  war   lasts. 

Article  x.  The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick, 
who  are  landed  at  a  neutral  port  with  the  consent 
of  the  local  authorities,  must,  failing  a  contrary 
arrangement  between  the  neutral  State  and  the 
belligerents,  be  guarded  by  the  neutral  State,  so 
that  they  cannot  again  take  part  in  the  military 
operations.  The  expanses  of  entertainment  and 
internment  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  to  which 
the  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  belong. 

Article  xi.  The  rules  contained  in  the  above 
Articles  are  binding  only  on  the  Contracting 
Powers,  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  jnore  of 
them.  The  said  rules  shall  cease  to  be  binding 
from  the  time  when,  in  a  war  between  the  Con- 
tracting Powers,  one  ot  the  belligerents  is  joined 
by  a  non-Contracting  Power. 

Article  xii.  The  present  Convention  shall  be 
ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ratifications  shall 
be  deposited  at  The  Hague.  On  the  receipt  of 
each  ratification  a  "proces-verbal"  shall  be  drawn 
up,  a  copy  of  which,  duly  certified,  shall  be  sent 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  all  the  Contract- 
ing Powers. 

Article  xiii.  The  non-Signatory  Powers  who 
accepted  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22d  August, 
1864,  are  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. For  this  purpose  they  must  make  their 
adhesion  known  to  the  Contracting  Powers  by 
means  of  a  written  notification  addressed  to  the 
Netherland  Government,  and  by  it  communicated 
to  all  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 

Article  xiv.  In  the  event  of  one  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  denouncing  the  present  Con- 
vention, such  denunciation  shall  not  take  effect 
until  a  year  after  the  notification  made  in  writing 


to  the  Netherland  Government,  and  forthwith 
communicated  by  it  to  all  the  other  Contracting 
Powers.  This  denunciation  shall  only  affect  the 
notifying  Power. 

In  faith  of  which  the  rcpectivc  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Convention  and  affi.xed 
their  seals  thereto. 

[Signed  by  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  Mexico,  France,  Greece,  Montenegro, 
the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Rus- 
sia, Siam,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Bulgaria.] 

1907. — Second  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence: Conventions,  declarations,  and  recommen- 
dations.— Text  of  the  convention  for  a  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  of  the 
"Final  Act."— "Pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  held  at  St.  Louis  in 
1 904,  that  a  further  peac  conference  be  held, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
vite all  nations  to  send  repres;ntatives  to  such  a 
conference,  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
direction  of  the  President,  instructed,  on  October 
21,  1904,  the  repiesentatives  of  the  United  States 
accredited  to  each  of  the  signatories  to  the  acts 
of  The  Hague  Conference  of  iSgg  to  present  over- 
tures for  a  second  conference  to  the  ministers  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  respective  countries.  The 
replies  received  to  this  circular  instruction  of 
October  21,  1904,  indicated  that  the  proposition 
for  the  calling  of  a  second  conference  met  with 
general  favor.  At  a  later  period  it  was  intimated 
by  Russia  that  the  initiato  of  the  First  Confer- 
ence was.  owin  to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
Orient,  disposed  to  undertake  the  calling  of  a 
new  conference  to  continue  as  well  as  to  supple- 
ment the  works  of  the  first.  The  offer  of  the 
Czar  to  take  steps  requisite  to  convene  a  second 
international  peace  conference  was  gladly  wel- 
comed by  the  President,  and  the  Final  .^ct  of  the 
Conference  only  recites  in  its  preamble  the  invita- 
tion  of  the   President. 

"The  Russian  Government  thus  assumed  the  call- 
ing of  the  Conference,  and  on  April  12,  igo6,  sub- 
mitted the  following  programme,  which  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Powers  generally  and  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  Conference: 

"i.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  relative  to  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  inte.national  disputes  as  regards 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  International 
commissions  of  inquiry.  [See  also  Arbitratiox, 
International:  Modern:  1907:  Second  peace  con- 
ference; Hague  tribunal.]  2.  Additions  to  he 
made  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1899 
relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land — 
among  others,  those  concerning  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  o..  land,  etc. 
Declaration  of  1899.  Chi^  cf  these  having  expired, 
question  of  its  being  revived.  3.  Framing  of  a 
convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
maritime  warfare,  ccncerning — The  special  opera- 
tions of  maritime  warfare,  such  as  .the  bombard- 
ment of  ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force; 
the  laying  of  torpedoes,  etc.  The  transformation 
of  merchant  vessels  into  war  ships.  The  private 
property  of  belligerent,  at  sea.  The  length  of  time 
to  be  granted  to  merchant  ships  for  their  de- 
parture from  ports  of  neutrals  or  of  the  enemy 
after  the  opening  of  hostilities.  The  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals  at  sea.  among  others  the  ques- 
tions of  contraband,  the  rules  ap|  licable  to  bellig- 
erent vessels  in  neutral  ports;  destruction,  in  cases 
of  vis  major,  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  captured 
as  prizes.  In  the  said  convention  to  be  drafte(i 
there  would  be  introduced  the  provisions  relative 
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to  war  on  land  that  would  be  also  applicable  to 
maritime  warfare.  4.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the 
convention  of  iSgg  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime 
warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1864. 

"The  United  States,  however,  reserved  the  right 
to  bring  to  discussion  two  matters  of  great  im- 
portance not  included  in  the  programme,  namely, 
the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments  and  re- 
strictions or  limitations  upon  the  use  of  force  for 
the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  out 
of  contracts.  It  was  finallv  decided  that  the  Con- 
ference should  meet  at  The  Hague  on  the  isth 
day  of  June,  1907.  and  thus  the  Conference,  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
convoked  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands upon  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  assumed  definite  shape  and 
form.  ...  In  the  circulars  of  October  21  and 
December  16,  1904.  it  was  suggested  as  desirable 
to  consider  and  adopt  a  procedure  by  which  States 
nonsignatory  to  the  original  acts  of  The  Hague 
Conference  may  become  adhering  parties.  This 
suggestion  was  taken  note  of  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  invitations  were  issued  to  forty-seven 
countries,  in  response  to  which  the  representatives 
of  forty-four  nations  assembled  at  The  Hague  and 
took  part  in  the  Conference.  No  opposition  was 
made  to  the  admission  of  the  nonsignatory  States."' 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
ference was  composed  of  the  following  members: 
Commissioners  plenipotentiary  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador  extraordinary:  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of 
New  York,  Horace  Porter,  of  New  York,  Uriah  M. 
Rose,  of  Arkansas;  Commissioner  plenipotentiary: 
David  Jayne  Hill,  of  New  York,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Netherlands ;  Commissioners  pleni- 
potentiary with  rank  of  minifter  plenipotentiary: 
Brig.  Gen,  George  B.  Davis,  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral. U.  S.  Army,  Rear-Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry, 
U.  S.  Navy,  William  I.  Buchanan,  of  New  York; 
Technical  delegate  and  expert  in  international  law: 
James  Brown  Scott,  of  California;  Technical  dele- 
gate and  expert  attache  to  the  commission:  Charles 
Henry  Butler,  of  New  York;  Secretary  to  the  com- 
mission: Chandler  Hale,  of  Maine;  Assistant  sec- 
retaries to  the  commission:  A.  Bailly-BIanchard,  of 
Louisiana,  William  M.  Malloy,  of  Illinois. 

"The  Dutch  Government  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  Conference,  the  Binnenhof,  the  seat  of  the 
States-General,  and  on  the  ijth  day  of  June,  1907, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Conference  was 
opened  by  his  excellency  the  Dutch  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  in  the  presence  of  delegates  repre- 
senting forty-four  nations.  ...  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  address  of  welcome  his  excellency  suggested 
as  president  of  the  Conference  His  Excellency  M. 
Nelidow,  first  delegate  of  Russia,  and,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  assembly,  M.  Nelidow 
accepted  the  presidency  and  delivered  an  address." 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  president, 
an  order  of  procedure,  in  twelve  articles,  was 
adopted,  and  the  conference  was  divided  into  four 
commissions,  between  which  the  subjects  specified 
in  the  programme  of  the  conference  were  appor- 
tioned. "The  actual  work  of  the  Conference  was, 
therefore,  done  in  commission  and  committee.  The 
results,  so  far  as  the  several  commissions  desired, 
were  reported  to  the  Conference  sitting  in  plenary 
session  for  approval,  and  after  approval,  submitted 
to  the  small  subediting  committee  for  final  revision 
which,  however,  affected  form,  not  substance.  The 
results  thus  reached  were  included  in  the  Final  Act 
and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  i8th  day 


of  October,  1Q07,  upon  which  date  the  Conference 
adjourned." — Report  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  {60th  Congress,  isl  Session,  Senate  Doc- 
ument 444), 

The  results  of  the  conference  are  embodied  m 
fourteen  conventions  duly  formulated  and  signed, 
and  a  "Final  Act"  in  which  certain  principles  are 
declared  as  being  "unanimously  admitted."  Of  the 
conventions  entered  into,  that  most  important  one 
which  provides  means  for  a  pacific  solution  of 
international  conflicts  is  but  a  revision  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  same  purpose  which  the  powers 
represented  at  the  First  Peace  Conference,  of  1899, 
gave  adhesion  to.  To  a  large  extent  the  articles 
of  the  convention  are  unchanged,  and  the  changes 
made  are  mostly  in  the  nature  of  an  amplification 
of  provisions  and  prescriptions  of  procedure  for 
carrying  out  the  agreements  set  forth  in  the  com- 
pact of  1899.  This  occurs  especially  in  part  III, 
relating  to  "International  Commissions  of  Inquiry," 
the  specifications  for  which,  merely  outUned  in  six 
articles  of  the  convention  of  1899,  were  detailed 
with  precision  in  twenty-eight  articles  of  the  con- 
vention of  1907.  A  similar  amplification  was  given 
to  the  chapters  on  "The  System  of  Arbitration" 
and  "Arbitral  Procedure."  By  a  verbal  change  of 
some  significance,  the  parties  to  the  convention  are 
designated  "Contracting  Powers,"  instead  of  "Sig- 
natory Powers,"  as  before.  Other  important 
features  of  the  revision  are  noted  in  an  article 
which  the  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  one  of  the 
American  commission  at  the  conference,  communi- 
cated to  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  of  De- 
cember, 1907.  Dr.  Hill  wrote:  "With  regard  to 
good  offices  and  mediation,  a  slight  step  forward 
was  taken  by  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
proposition  that  the  initiative  of  powers  foreign 
to  the  controversy  in  offering  them  is  not  only 
'useful'  but  'desirable.'  Greater  precision  has  been 
given  to  the  operation  of  commissions  of  inquiry, 
whose  great  utility  has  already  been  tested,  but  it 
was  decided  that  the  functions  of  such  commis- 
sions should  be  confined  to  a  determination  of 
facts  and  should  not  extend  to  fixing  responsibility. 
As  regards  arbitration,  while  it  was  reasserted  that 
'in  questions  of  a  legal  character,  and  especially  in 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  international 
conventions,  arbitration  is  recognized  by  the  con- 
tracting powers  as  the  most  efficacious  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  equitable  means  of  settling 
differences  that  have  not  been  adjusted  by  diplo- 
macy,' and,  'in  consequence  it  would  be  desirable 
that,  in  contentions  of  this  character,  the  powers 
should  resort  to  arbitration,'  it  was  not  found  pos- 
sible to  render  this  resort  an  obUgation.  ...  It 
must,  in  justice,  be  added  that  some  of  the  powers 
voting  against  an  obligatory  arbitration  conven- 
tion probably  did  so  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  isolation  of  others,  and  that  some 
of  the  powers  most  earnest  in  opposing  the  project 
not  only  have  negotiated  special  treaties  of  ob- 
ligatory arbitration,  but  declare  their  intention  of 
negotiating  many  more.  The  state  of  the  question, 
then,  is  this:  All  accept  the  principle  of  obligatory 
arbitration  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  32  powers 
are  prepared  to  make  definite  engagements  with 
all  the  rest,  9  prefer  to  make  them  only  with 
states  on  whose  responsibility  they  can  rely,  and 
3  decline  at  present  to  commit  themselves."  On 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  this  important 
convention  was  submitted  subsequently  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  ratified  conditionally,  by  the  following 
resolution,  adopted  April  2,  1908.  "Resolved  {two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein), 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  convention  signed  by  the  delegates  of 
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the  United  States  to  the  Second  International 
Peace  Conference,  held  at  The  Hague  from  June 
sixteenth  to  October  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven,  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  subject  to  the  declaration  made 
by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  before  sign- 
ing said  convention,  namely;  'Nothing  contained 
in  this  convention  shaK  be  so  construed  as  to 
require  the  United  States  of  America  to  depart 
from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intruding  upon, 
interfering  with,  or  entangling  itself  in  the  political 
questions  of  policy  or  internal  administration  of 
any  foreign  state;  nor  shall  anything  contained  in 
the  said  conventi  be  construed  to  imply  a  re- 
linquishment by  the  United  States  of  its  tradi- 
tional attitude  toward  purely  American  questions.' 
Resolved  further,  as  a  pert  of  this  act  of  ratifica- 
tion. That  the  United  States  approves  this  conven- 
tion with  the  understanding  that  recourse  to  the 
permanent  court  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
can  be  had  only  by  agreement  thereto  through 
general  or  special  treaties  of  arbitration  heretofore 
or  hereafter  concluded  between  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute: and  the  United  States  now  exercises  the 
option  contained  in  article  fifty-three  of  said  con- 
vention, to  exclude  the  formulation  of  the  'com- 
promis'  by  the  permanent  court,  and  hereby  ex- 
cludes from  the  competence  of  the  permanent  court 
the  power  to  frame  the  'compromis'  required  by 
general  or  special  treaties  of  arbitration  concluded 
or  hereafter  to  be  concluded  by  the  United  States, 
and  further  expressly  declar  s  that  the  'com- 
promis' required  by  any  treaty  of  arbitration  to 
which  the  United  States  may  be  a  party  shall  be 
settled  only  by  agreement  between  the  contracting 
parties,  unless  such  treaty  shall  expressly  provide 
otherwise." 

Of  the  other  conventions  agreed  to  and  signed 
at  the  conference  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  here 
in  part  a  summary  statement  of  their  objects  and 
provisions  which  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  James 
Brown  Scotc,  one  of  the  technical  delegates  to  the 
conference  from  the  United  States,  originafly  for 
publication  in  The  American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law  for  January,  1908.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Scott  as  follows:  "The  second  is 
the  convention  restricting  the  use  of  force  for  the 
recovery  of  contract  debts.  This  was  introduced 
by  the  American  delegation,  loyally  and  devotedly 
seconded  by  Doctor  Drago,  who  has  battled  for 
the  doctrine  to  which  he  has  given  his  name. 
Without  the  support  of  Doctor  Drago,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Latin  America — for  whose  benefit  it  was 
introduced — would  have  voted  for  this  very  im- 
portant doctrine.  The  proposition  is  very  short; 
it  consists  of  but  three  articles,  but  we  must  not 
measure  things  by  their  size.  In  full  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'In  order  to  i  old  between  nations  armed 
conflirtf.  of  a  purely  pecuniary  origin  arising  from 
contractual  debts  claimed  from  the  government  of 
one  country  by  the  government  of  another  coun- 
try to  be  due  to  its  nationals,  the  contracting 
powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed  force 
for  the  collection  of  such  contractual  debts.  How- 
ever, this  stipulation  shall  .  ot  be  applicable  when 
the  debtor  state  refuses  or  leaves  unanswered  an 
offer  to  arbitrate,  or,  in  case  of  acceptance,  makes 
it  impossible  to  formulate  the  terms  of  submission, 
or  after  arbitration,  fails  to  comply  with  the  award 
rendered.  It  is  further  agreed  that  arbitration  here 
contemplated  shal'.  be  in  conformity,  as  to  pro- 
cedure, with  Title  IV,  Chapter  III  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes adopted  at  The  Hague,  and  that  it  shall 
determine,  in  so  far  as  there  shall  be  no  agreement 
between  the  parties,  the  justice,  and  the  amount 


of  the  debt,  the  time  and  mode  of  payment, 
thereof.'  .  .  .  The  third  convention  relates  to  the 
opening  of  hostilities  and  provides,  in  Article  I, 
that  the  contracting  powers  recognize  that  hos- 
tilities between  them  should  not  commence  with- 
out notice,  which  shall  be  cither  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  or  of  an  ultimatum  in 
the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  conditional  war. 
This  is  to  protect  belligerents  from  surprise  and 
bad  faith.  Article  11  is  meant  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  The  state  of  war  should  be 
notified  without  delay  to  neutral  powers,  and  shall 
only  affect  them  after  the  receipt  of  a  notification, 
which  may  be  sent  even  by  telegram.  .  .  .  The 
fourth  convention  concerns  the  laws  and  customs 
of  land  warfare,  [and  is]  a  revision  of  the  conven- 
tion of  iSgg.  It  is  highly  technical  and  codifies  in 
a  humanitarian  spirit  the  warfare  of  the  present 
[see  also  Dtjm-Dum  bullet;  Poison  gas;  First 
use  in  war].  The  fifth  convention  attempts  to 
regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
and  of  neutral  persons  in  case  of  land  warfare. 
Short,  but  important,  its  guiding  spirit  is  expressed 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  preamble,  namely, 
to  render  more  certain  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  powers  in  case  of  warfare  upon  land  and 
to  regulate  the  situation  of  belligerent  refugees  in 
neutral  territory.  .  .  .  The  sixtii  is  the  convention 
concerning  enemy  merchant  ships  found  in  enemy 
ports  or  upon  the  high  seas  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Custom  forbids  the  capture  of  enemy 
vessels  within  the  port  of  the  enemy  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  and  allow?  them  a  limited  time 
to  discharge  or  load  their  cargo  and  depart  for 
their  port  of  destination.  Th  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  this  custom  or  privilege  as  a  right. 
The  proposition,  however,  met  with  serious  oppo- 
sition and,  instead  of  the  right,  the  convention 
states  that  it  is  desirable  that  enemy  ships  be 
permitted  freely  to  leave  the  port.  The  conven- 
tion, therefore,  was  restrictive  rather  than  declara- 
tory of  existing  international  practice.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  another  provision  of  the  conven- 
tion concerning  the  treatment  of  enemy  merchant 
ships  upon  the  high  seas.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
expression  of  a  desire  is  tantamount  to  a  positive 
declaration,  but,  strictly  construed,  the  convention 
is  not  progressive.  It  lessens  rights  acquired  by 
custom  and  usage,  although  it  does,  indeed,  render 
the  privilege  granted  universal.  The  .American 
delegation,  therefore,  refrained  from  signing  the 
convention.  The  seventh  convention  deals  with 
the  transformation  of  merchant  ships  into  ships 
of  war,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  positive  re- 
sults of  this  convention  are  of  little  or  no  practical 
value.  The  burning  question  was  whether  mer- 
chant ships  might  be  transformed  into  men-of-war 
upon  the  high  seas.  As  the  transformation  of 
merchant  vessels  into  war  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas  caused  an  international  commotion  during  the 
recent  Russo-Japanese  war.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  insisted  that  the  transfer  should  only 
be  allowed  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
transforming  power.  Some  of  the  continental 
states,  on  the  contrary,  refused  to  renounce  the 
exercise  of  the  alleged  right.  The  great  maritime 
states  were  thus  divided,  and  as  the  question  \yas 
too  simple  and  too  plain  to  admit  of  compromise, 
it  was  agreed  to  drop  it  entirely  for  the  present. 
In  order,  however,  that  something  might  remain 
of  the  careful  and  elaborate  discussions  of  the 
subject,  a  series  of  regulations  was  drawn  up  re- 
garding the  transformation  of  merchant  ships  into 
vessels  of  war,  declaratory  of  international  cus- 
tom. .  .  .  Indirectly,  the  rightfulness  or  wrongful- 
ness of  privateering  was  concerned,  and  inasmuch 
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as  the  United  States  would  not  consent  t6  abolish 
privateering  unless  the  immunity  of  private  prop- 
erty be  safeguarded,  the  American  delegation  ab- 
stained from  signing  the  convention.  The  eighth 
convention  relates  to  the  placing  of  submarine 
automatic  mines  of  contact,  a  subject  of  present 
and  special  interest  to  belligerents;  while  the  inter- 
est of  the  neutral  is  very  general.  .  .  .  Mines  break 
from  their  moorings  and  endanger  neutral  life  and 
property.  The  conference,  therefore,  desires  to 
regulate  the  use  of  mines  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
deprive  the  belligerents  of  a  recognized  and  legiti- 
mate means  of  warfare,  but  to  restrict,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  damage  to  the  immediate  belliger- 
ents. .  .  .  The  ninth  convention  forbade  the 
bombardment  by  naval  forces  of  undefended  har- 
bors, villages,  towns,  or  buildings.  The  presence, 
however,  of  military  stores  would  permit  bom- 
bardment of  such  ports  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
destroying  the  stores,  provided  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed or  delivered  up  upon  request.  Notice,  how- 
ever, should  be  given  of  the  intention  to  bombard. 
In  like  manner,  the  convent,  n  permitted  the  bom- 
bardment of  such  undefended  places  if  provisions 
were  not  supplied  upon  requisition  to  the  naval 
force.  Bombardment,  however,  was  not  allowed 
for  the  collection  of  mere  money  contribu- 
tions. .  .  .  The  tenth  convention  adapted  to  mari- 
time warfare  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  igo6.  .  .  .  The  eleventh  convention  relates 
to  certain  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  capture  in  maritime  war.  It  is  a  modest  docu- 
ment, but  is  all  that  was  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property.  The  Ameri- 
can delegation  urged  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
capture  of  unoffending  enemy  private  property 
upon  the  high  seas,  but  great  maritime  powers 
such  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Ja- 
pan were  imwilling  to  relinquish  this  means 
of  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms.  .  .  .  The  twelfth 
convention  sought  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional court  of  prize,  and  there  only  remains 
the  ratification  of  this  convention  by  the  con- 
tracting powers  in  order  to  call  into  being  this 
great  and  beneficent  institution.  For  years  en- 
lightened opinion  has  protested  against  the  right 
of  belligerents  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  the  capture  of  neutral  property,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  neutrals  in  the  neutral  prize  are  hence- 
forward to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  neutral 
judges  with  a  representation  of  the  belligerents, 
in  order  that  the  rights  of  all  concerned  may  be 
carefully  weighed  and  considered.  .  .  .  The  thir- 
teenth convention  concerns  and  seeks  to  regulate 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  case 
of  maritime  war.  This  is  an  elaborate  codification 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  which  the 
conference  essayed  to  generalize  and  define  on  the 
one  hand  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  correlative 
duties  of  the  belligerents,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  set  forth  in  detail  the  duties  of  neutrals,  thus 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  belligerents  ,in  certain 
phases  of  maritime  warfare.  .  .  .  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  unsatisfactory  to  some  of  the  larger 
maritime  powers,  which  prefer  their  present  regu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  neutrality  or  which  were 
unwilling  to  accept  the  modifications  proposed. 
The  United  States  was  not  satisfied  with  certain 
provisions  of  the  convention,  and  reserved  the 
right  to  study  the  project  in  detail  before  ex- 
pressing a  final  opinion.  It  therefore  abstained 
from  voting  and  signing.  The  fourteenth  conven- 
tion is  a  reenactment  of  the  declaration  of  iSgg 
forbidding  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  ex- 
plosives  from   balloons.     The  original   declaration 


was  agreed  to  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  as 
this  period  had  expired  the  powers  were  without 
a  regulation  on  the  subject.  The  reenactment  pro- 
vided that  the  present  declaration  shall  extend,  not 
merely  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  to  the  end 
of  the  Third  Conference  of  Peace." — Reprinted  in 
Senate  document  no.  433,  60th  Congress,  ist  Ses- 
sion. 

Appended  to  these  conventions  are  the  resolu- 
tions or  declarations  of  accepted  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  "Final  Act."  as  mere  expression  of 
opinion,  they  entail  no  definite  obligation.  How 
much  significance  they  had  for  the  states  whose 
representatives  formulated  them,  is  therefore  open 
to  question.  Disarmament,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion, obtained  no  agreement,  but  was  again  re- 
ferred to  the  individual  states  for  consideration. 
The  text  is  as  follows:  "The  Conference,  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  mutual  agreement  and  concession 
characterizing  its  deliberations,  has  agreed  upon 
the  following  Declaration,  which,  while  reserving 
to  each  of  the  Powers  represented  full  Uberty  of 
action  as  regards  voting,  enables  them  to  affirm 
the  principles  which  they  regard  as  unanimously 
admitted: — It  is  unanimous — i.  In  admitting  the 
principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  2.  In  declar- 
ing that  certain  disputes,  in  particular  those  relat- 
ing to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
provisions  of  International  Agreements,  may  be 
submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration  without  any 
restriction.  Finally,  it  is  unanimous  in  proclaim- 
ing that,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
feasible  to  conclude  a  Convention  in  this  sense, 
nevertheless  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have 
come  to  light  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
judicial  controversy,  and  that,  by  working  together 
here  during  the  past  four  months,  the  collected 
Powers  not  only  have  learnt  to  understand  one 
another  and  to  draw  closer  together,  but  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  this  long  collaboration  in 
evolving  a  very  lofty  conception  of  the  common 
welfare  of  humanity. 

"The  Conference  has  further  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  Resolution: — The  Second 
Peace  Conference  confirms  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  Conference  of  iSgg  in  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation of  military  expenditure;  and  inasmuch  as 
military  expenditure  has  considerably  increased  in 
almost  every  country  since  that  time,  the  Confer- 
ence declares  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
the  Governments  should  resume  the  serious  exam- 
ination of  this  question. 

"It  has  besides  expressed  the  following  opin- 
ions:— I.  The  Conference  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Signatory  Powers  to  the  advisability  of  adopting 
the  annexed  draft  Convention  for  the  creation  of 
a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  and  of  bringing  it 
into  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  respecting  the  selection  of  the  Judges  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Court.  2.  The  Conference 
expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  case  of  war,  the 
responsible  authorities,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
should  make  it  their  special  duty  to  ensure  and 
safeguard  the  maintenance  of  specific  relations, 
more  especially  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent 
States  and  neutral  countries.  3.  The  Conference 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Powers  should  regu- 
late, by  special  Treaties,  the  position,  as  regards 
military  charges,  of  foreigners  residing  within  their 
territories.  4.  The  Conference  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  preparation  of  regulations  relative  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should  figure 
in  the  programme  of  the  next  Conference,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  Powers  may  apply,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  war  by  sea  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
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vention  relative  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War 
on  land.  Finally,  tbc  Conference  recommends  to 
the  Powers  the  assembly  of  a  Third  Peace  Con- 
ference, which  might  be  held  within  a  period  cor- 
lesponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  Conference,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
common  agreement  between  the  Powers,  and  it 
calls  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  preparing 
the  programme  of  this  Third  Conference  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  advance  to  ensure  its  deliberations 
being  conducted  with  the  necessary  authority  and 
expedition.  In  order  to  attain  this  object  the 
Conference  considers  that  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able that,  some  two  years  before  the  probable 
date  of  the  meeting,  a  preparatory  Committee 
should  be  charged  by  the  Governments  with  the 
task  of  collecting  the  various  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference,  of  ascertaining  what 
subjects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  Inter- 
national Regulation,  and  of  preparing  a  programme 
which  the  Governments  should  decide  upon  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  it  to  be  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  countries  interested.  This  Committee 
should  further  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  pro- 
posing a  system  of  organization  and  procedure  for 
the  Conference  itself.  In  faith  whereof  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Act  and  have 
affixed   their  seals   thereto." 

Ratification  of  the  conventions  of  1899  and 
1907. — The  three  conventions  of  iSqg  received 
general  ratification,  and  are  considered  binding. 
Those  of  1907  met  with  less  cordial  acceptance. 
None  of  them  have  been  accepted  without  reserva- 
tion by  all  the  signatories.  The  first  two,  by  their 
nature,  have  not  been  very  seriously  affected  by 
this  lack  of  unanimity;  the  remainder,  however, 
which  deal  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  all 
contain  clauses  to  the  effect  that  "the  provisions 
of  the  present  convention  do  not  apply  except 
between  contracting  powers,  and  then  only  if  all 
belUgerents  are  parties  to  the  convention."  Thus 
the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  conventions  was 
lett  unratified,  or  was  ratified  only  with  important 
reservations,  by  one  or  more  of  the  belligerents  in 
the  World  War,  released  all  belligerents  from  legal 
obligation  to  respect  them.  In  the  case  of  VIII, 
IX,  XIII  and  XIV  an  actual  preponderance  of  the 
great  powers  failed  to  ratify.  It  should,  however, 
be  noted  that  so  far  as  these  conventions  were 
declarative  of  existing  usage  the  powers  were  al- 
ready in  honor  bound  to  observe  them ;  also  it 
was  the  evident  intention  of  the  conference  that 
those  provisions  of  the  conventions  of  iSqg  which 
were  revised  in  igoy  should  remain  in  force  until 
superseded  by  the  new  regulations.  Thus  it  is 
only  those  sections  which  embody  innovations  in 
the  law  of  nations  that  might  properly  be  claimed 
to  be  nonexistent  in  August,  1Q14.  The  effect  upon 
the  laws  of  war  of  the  usages  of  the  belligerents 
in  the  years  1914-IQ18  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Hague  conventions 
are  inappropriate  to  existing  conditions  and  must 
be  thoroughly  revised  before  they  can  be  univer- 
sallv  ratified. 

1909. — Settlement  of  Casa  Blanca  affair.— 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute.  Sec  France: 
1006-iqoo:  Presidency  of  Armand  Fallieres;  Fish- 
eries:   iqog-iqio. 

1909.— Prize  court  established. — Desire  for 
conference.  See  .Arbitration,  International: 
Modern:  igog;  igog  (October). 

1914. — Desire  of  Tsar  for  arbitration  preced- 
ing World  War. — Germany's  refusal.  See 
World  War:   Diplomatic  background:   69. 

See  also  International  Justice,  Perman'ent 
Court  of;  International  law:    i8s6-igog;  Neu- 


trality: Present  law;  Peace  movement:  Attitude 
of  governments. 

.Also  in:  J.  B.  Scott,  ed.,  Hague  conventions 
and  declaraiions  of  iSgg  and  1907.— A.  B.  Hall. 
Outline  of  international  law. — F.  W.  Holls,  Peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.— ¥.  C.  Hicks,  Equality 
of  states  and  Hague  conferences. — A.  P.  Higgins, 
Hagi4e  peace  conferences.— T.  H.  Lynch,  Peace 
problems. — S.  L.  Gulick,  Figlii  for  peace. — J.  H, 
Choate,  Two  Hague  conferences. — W.  I.  Hull,  Two 
Hague  conferences  and  their  contribution  to  inter- 
national law. — T.  J.  'Lawrence,  International  prob- 
lems and  Hague  conferences. — W.  Schiicking,  Inter- 
national union  of  the  Hague  conferences. — R.  E, 
Negus,  Hague  rides,  ig2i  {Law  Quarterly  Review, 
Julv,  ig22). 

HAGUE  (ALLIED)  CONFERENCE,  1922. 
— Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Genoa  Conference 
(q.v.)  in  May,  1922,  to  settle  the  economic  and 
financial  problems  of  Europe  plus  the  position 
of  Russia  in  the  comity  of  nations,  it  was  decided 
to  call  another  conference  at  The  Hague.  The 
sessions  opened  in  the  Carnegie  Peace  Palate  on 
June  IS  and  ended  on  July  19.  Delegates  repre- 
senting twenty-nine  nations  attended;  the  United 
States  Government  was  unofficially  represented  by 
Louis  A.  Sussdorff,  charge  d'.Affaires  of  the  .Ameri- 
can delegation  at  The  Hague.  The  object  of  the 
conference  was  to  effect  a  settlement  under  which 
the  Russian  Government  would  recognize  Russia's 
pre-war  debts  and  consent  to  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  restitution  of  foreign-owned 
property  which  had  been  nationalized  in  Russia,  At 
Genoa  the  Russians  had  refused  to  restore  this 
property  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  act  would 
violate  their  communistic  principles  and  infrince 
Russian  sovereignty.  On  the  first  day,  Jonkhecr 
van  Kamebeek,  Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  was 
elected  provisional  president  of  the  conference. 
None  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Genoa  gather- 
ing was  present;  the  participating  governments  had 
sent  financial  and  economic  experts  to  attempt 
what  diplomats  had  failed  to  accomplish.  As 
Edward  Hilton  Young,  one  of  the  British  dele- 
gates, declared  in  his  speech,  it  was  "a  meeting  of 
experts,  not  statesmen.  We  are  to  deal  with 
facts,  and  not  with  principles.  We  should  merely 
prepare  to  discuss  facts  with  the  Russians."  The 
Russians  were  not  due  to  appear  till  June  26; 
meanwhile  the  delegates  met  behind  closed  doors 
guarded  by  Dutch  soldiers.  On  the  i6th  the  chief 
business  was  the  formation  of  three  committees  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Russia's  debts,  her 
credits  and  private  property,  respectively.  It  was 
decided  that  these  committees  should  consist  of 
eleven  members,  each  capable  of  being  increased 
to  thirteen.  One  seat  on  each  of  the  commissions 
was  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Japan  and  Holland — Holland  being  included 
as  an  act  of  courtesy  for  permitting  the  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  her  capital.  It  was  further 
proposed  to  ask  the  Russians  to  form  three  similar 
committees — the  non-Russian  and  Russian  commit- 
tees to  hold  separate  sessions  and  only  to  meet 
in  common  session  when  required.  Practically  all 
the  non-Russian  states  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  this  procedure  except  France,  whose 
representatives  declared  themselves  unable  to  give 
a  formal  consent  without  prior  consultation  with 
their  government.  Dr.  Patyn  (Holland)  was 
appointed  president  of  the  non-Russian  commis- 
sion. The  Russian  delegation  arrived  at  The 
Hague  on  June  26,  headed  by  Maksim  Litvinov, 
M.  Krestinsky,  Minister  to  Berlin  and  commissioner 
of  finance,  M.  Sokolnikov,  assistant  commissioner 
of  finance;  Leonid  Krassin.  commissioner  of  trade, 
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flid  not  arrive  until  July  6.  Litvinov  quickly  made 
his  programme  public,  telling  newspaper  corre- 
spondents that  credits  would  be  insisted  upon, 
and  that  on  this  basis  alone  would  Russia  consent 
to  forego  her  counter-claim  of  50.000,000,000  gold 
rubles  for  war  damage.  The  question  of  credits, 
he  added,  must  first  be  settled  before  the  Russians 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  the  other  points. 
"This  attitude  was  persisted  in  by  Litvinov  at 
the  first  joint  session,  held  on  June  27.  He  re- 
fused to  split  up  his  delegation  into  subcommittees, 
as  the  allied  commission  desired ;  thus  the  Russian 
delegation  met  as  a  whole  with  each  allied  sub- 
committee in  alternation.  The  first  meeting  was 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Credits.  Litvinov  began 
with  an  energetic  demand  that  Russia  be  granted 
credits.  Baron  Avezzano  (Italy)  formally  asked 
him  to  specify  what  money  was  needed,  and  how 
it  would  be  expended.  M.  Litvinov  insisted  that 
he  must  first  receive  assurance  that  credits  would 
be  granted.  What  Russia  wanted  was  credits  for 
Russian  purchases  abroad,  with  each  country 
guaranteeing  payment  to  its  shippers.  Hilton 
Young,  the  British  expert,  pointed  out  that  capital 
would  go  only  where  it  had  confidence,  and  any 
credits  which  the  Russian  Government  might  get 
would  depend  on  the  work  of  the  other  two  com- 
missions ;  in  other  words,  on  what  the  Soviet  did 
about  debts  and  private  property.  This  view 
was  supported  by  France,  whose  representatives 
declared  the  Russians  must  stated)  the  purpose 
for  which  the  credits  were  required;  (2)  the  sum 
desired,  and  (3)  the  guarantees  offered.  Baron 
Avezzano  then  asked  Mr.  Litvinov  to  present  pro- 
posals for  Russia's  reconstruction  under  the  heads 
of  transport,  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce, 
setting  forth  what  was  regarded  as  most  urgent. 
Litvinov's  further  attempts  to  commit  the  confer- 
ence to  a  promise  of  credits  were  again  countered 
by  Hilton  Young,  who  expressed  the  issue  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  plain  and  uncompromising  words. 
Litvinov  gave  up  the  struggle  temporarily,  and 
asked  time  to  prepare  the  information  asked." — New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Aug.,  IQ22,  pp.  870- 
871.— Facing  the  Subcommittee  on  Debts.  June  28, 
Litvinov  insisted  that  assurance  of  a  long  mora- 
torium to  Russia  must  precede  her  recognition  of 
debts.  Sokolnikov  fi.xed  the  moratorium  to  extend 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years.  The  allied  demand  for 
a  detailed  statement  on  Russian  finances  was  finally 
acceded  to,  the  information  to  be  forwarded  from 
Moscow.  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Private 
Property  on  June  2g  the  Russians  were  asked  to 
state  what  they  would  do  about  the  foreign- 
owned  and  now  nationalized  property  in  Russia. 
To  Litvinov's  declaration  that  whatever  conces- 
sions were  made  by  Russia  they  would  be  merely 
expedients  without  renunciation  of  political  prin- 
ciples, the  British  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sir 
Philip  Lloyd-Graeme,  retorted  that  such  a  declara- 
tion was  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
Litvinov  was  requested  to  submit  definite  proposals 
regarding  foreign  property  on  (i)  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises,  such  as  engineering  work, 
textile  factories,  public  utility  work,  mines,  timber, 
banks,  etc.;  (2)  immovable  property,  such  as 
lands,  houses,  buildings,  forests,  trade  and  private 
debts.  The  Russian  credit  demands  were  pre- 
sented on  June  30  to  the  committee  dealing  with 
that  subject.  Credits  were  asked  for  in  foreign 
currencies  and  loans  amounting  to  3,224,000,000 
gold  rubles  ($1,612,000,000):  transport,  1,050,000,- 
000  gold  rubles;  agriculture,  924,000,000  gold 
rubles;  industries,  750,000,000  gold  rubles;  miscel- 
laneous commercial  credits,  300,000,000  gold  rubles, 
and  bank  credits,  200,000,000  gold  rubles.     These, 


it  was  declared,  were  Russia's  minimum  needs, 
which  could  be  spread  over  three  years,  though 
more  than  one-third  would  be  required  during  the 
first  year.  "The  sum  asked  for  was  to  be  granted 
as  a  direct  credit  to  the  Moscow  Government,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  credits  requested, 
which  were  to  facilitate  private  trade  with  Russia 
under  Government  guarantee.  One  of  the  items 
given  was  for  $100,000,000  cash  to  enable  Russia 
to  establish  at  least  a  partial  gold  standard  for 
an  issue  of  new  currency.  The  total  sum  demanded 
— $1,612,000.000 — may  be  compared  with  the 
$1,000,000,000  demanded  by  the  Russians  at  Genoa, 
a  demand  which  broke  up  that  conference.  Both 
the  French  and  Belgian  delegates  characterized  this 
new  demand  as  fantastic.  Litvinov  and  Sokolnikov 
retorted  that  if  the  Russians  did  not  get  the 
money  they  needed,  there  would  be  small  proba- 
bility that  the  allied  nations  would  collect  on 
what  they  claimed  was  due  to  them.  This  remark 
aroused  resentment,  and  Hilton  Young  then 
adjourned  the  session,  declaring  that  further  dis- 
cussions must  be  confined  to  facts." — Ibid.,  pp. 
872-873. — On  July  4,  the  same  day,  Sokolnikov 
presented  the  Russian  budget  information,  which 
proved  to  be  a  bewildering  mass  of  figures  running 
into  trillions  of  rubles — one  gold  ruble  being  reck- 
oned at  1,200,000  paper  rubles.  Krassin  arrived 
on  the  6th  and  on  the  following  day  the  French 
delegate  M.  Alphand  informed  the  Russians  that 
the  allied  experts  had  studied  the  Russian  budget 
figures  and  had  found  that  instead  of  80  per  cent, 
being  met  by  tax  revenue,  as  the  Russians  had 
declared,  in  reality  only  four-and-a-half  per  cent, 
was  being  so  covered,  and  that  all  the  remainder 
was  covered  by  paper  money.  In  a  session  of  the 
Private  Property  committee  the  delegates  attempted 
to  commit  Litvinov  to  something  definite  on  the 
restitution  problem;  after  desultory  sparring  the 
latter  roundly  demanded  the  allies  to  state  their 
credit  terms.  He  was  told  that  no  credits  could 
be  obtained  until  Russia  yielded  on  the  property 
question.  Litvinov  became  defiant  and  declarfed 
that  the  list  of  concessions  (containing  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign-owned  property)  repre- 
sented all  that  Russia  would  agree  to,  and  would 
not  agree  to  that  unless  the  demanded  credits 
were  forthcoming.  A  similar  reply  was  given  by 
Krassin  on  the  debts  proposition.  On  the  I4tb 
the  two  Commissions  were  reported  to  have  given 
up  hope  of  reaching  any  agreement  and  that 
further  discussion  was  useless.  The  door  was  still 
left  open  for  any  new  Russian  proposals,  while 
the  non-Russian  representatives  continued  their 
meetings.  At  a  plenary  session  of  the  latter  on 
July  18  it  was  decided  to  grant  a  request  made 
by  the  Russians  for  a  joint  meeting,  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  would  be  only  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  new  proposals.  In  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  Conference,  declining 
to  attend  that  meeting,  Litvinov  strongly  criticized 
the  invitation  of  the  European  representatives  to 
the  meeting  as  imposing  conditions  absolutely 
unacceptable.  "Your  invitation  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing," he  wrote,  "of  the  subcommission  on  private 
property  is  all  the  more  inadmissible  upon  our 
making  a  definite  statement  of  our  position,  while 
it  imposes  no  obligation  whatsoever  upon  the 
other  party  to  the  negotiation.  These  two  com- 
missions came  to  The  Hague  on  a  footing  of 
equality  of  right,  and  I  can  never  consent  to  an 
arrangement  under  which  one  commission  pretends 
to  impose  on  the  other  preliminary  conditions  for 
their  meetings."  On  the  following  day,  however, 
new  proposals  were  forthcoming,  in  which  the 
Russians  suggested  an  arrangement  by  which  Rus- 
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sia  would  undertake  to  negotiate  directly  with 
foreigners  for  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
confiscated  property  and  with  the  bondholders  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Russian  debt,  "For  a  good 
round  month,  the  Soviet  delegates  were  given  a 
thorough  earth-earthy  education  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  business  and  of  western  economics.  Vainly 
did  the  Russians  writhe  and  struggle  and  make 
speeches  and  present  absurd  counter-questionnaires. 
The  solid  front  of  the  Westerners  held  firm,  even 
in  the  face  of  a  threatened  break,  and  in  the  end, 
Maxim  Litvinov,  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation, 
was  constrained  to  propose,  without  question  of 
credits,  that  Russia  should  recognize  freely  and 
frankly  the  pre-war  debt  and  the  right  of  foreign 
property-owners  to  restitution  or  compensation. 
Having  obtained  this  une.-^pected  and  gratifying 
result,  the  Western  powers,  by  common  accord, 
took  cognizance  thereof  in  a  friendly  resolution, 
and  abruptly  closed  the  conference,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  calm  and  of  hope,  with  everyone  reason- 
ably satisfied." — P.  S.  Mowrer,  What  The  Hague 
did  for  Ricssia  (Our  World,  Sept.,  1922,  p.  g6). — 
See  also  France:    1022    (April-July). 

HAGUE  TRIBUNAL:  Permanent  court  of 
arbitration. — Supplementary  bodies. — Court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  and  commissions  of  in- 
quiry.— "The  Hague  Conventions  of  iSqg  and 
1907  regarding  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  .  .  .  did  not  withhold  from  the 
parties  at  issue  the  right  to  select  their  own  arbi- 
trators as  in  the  past,  but  they  placed  before  them 
a  definite  method  of  procedure  with  an  organisa- 
tion in  working  order,  ready  to  take  cognisance, 
under  rules  laid  down  beforehand,  of  complaints 
submitted  to  it.  This  is  the  Perma.nent  Court  of 
Arbitration  situated  at  The  Hague.  The  task 
assigned  to  the  New  Court  is  laid  down  in  .Article 
20  of  the  Convention  of  i8oq,  reproduced  by  Ar- 
ticle 41  of  the  1907  Convention.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows: With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  immediate 
reference  to  arbitration  of  international  disputes, 
which  have  failed  of  settlement  through  diplomatic 
channels,  the  signatory  Powers  bind  themselves  to 
form  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  accessible 
at  all  times  and  working — save  when  the  parties 
at  issue  shall  agree  otherwise — according  to  the 
rules  of  procedure  laid  down  in  the  present  Con- 
vention. Despite  its  name,  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  is  not  a  tribunal  established  once 
for  all  in  permanent  session  and  waiting  for  liti- 
gants to  appear  before  it.  It  is  neither  a  Court 
of  Justice  nor  a  permanent  Court.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  panel  or  list  of  persons  bound  by  oath, 
who  are  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
parties  concerned.  The  litigants  can  select  from 
among  this  list  the  members  of  the  Arbitration 
Tribunal  to  examine  their  dispute.  .  .  .  The  parties 
at  issue  declare,  in  a  preliminary  agreement,  their 
willingness  to  accept  the  interposition  of  the  court 
in  the  dispute;  they  then  form  the  Court,  that  is 
to  say,  they  nominate  the  Arbitrators.  .  .  .  The 
Convention  of  iSqg  did  not  prohibit  the  parties  at 
issue  from  selecting  their  two  arbitrators  from 
among  their  own  nationals.  As  is  clear,  the  result 
of  this  might  be  to'make  the  award  the  work  of 
the  Chief  Arbitrator  alone,  his  colleagues  being 
influenced  by  feelings  of  patriotism.  This  danger 
was  removed,  however,  by  the  1907  Convention, 
which  provided  that  only  one  of  the  arbitrators 
might  be  chosen  by  each  side  from  among  its  own 
nationals.  On  the  formation  of  the  Tribunal,  the 
parties  notify  the  Secretariat  of  their  intention  to 
approach  the  Court,  forwarding  the  text  of  their 
preliminary  agreement  and  the  names  of  the  arbi- 
trators selected.    The  Secretarial  at  once  sends  to 


each   arbitrator  a  copy   of  the  preliminary  agree- 
ment, together   with   the  names   of  his  colleagues. 
All  Ls  then  ready  for  the  Court  to  begin  its  work. 
The  rules  of   procedure   are  merely   optional,  and 
not  binding  on  the  parties  at  issue.     As  a  general 
rule,  failing  agreement  to  the  contrary,  a  written 
statement    of   the   case,   composed   of    memoranda, 
replies,   and   counter    replies,    is   drawn    up.      The 
parties  at  issue  are   represented   before  the  Court 
by  agents,  assisted  sometimes  by  counsel.  ,  .  .  The 
Tribunal  decides  on  the  question  of  language  and 
as  to  whether  the  public  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sittings.     At  the  end  of  the  sittings,  the  Tribunal 
considers  its  award  in  private,  but  the  finding  must 
be   read   in   open   Court   and   the   reasons   for   the 
finding  given.     In  1809,  judges  who  dissented  were 
authorised  to  state   the  fact,  but   not  to  give  the 
grounds  for  their  opinion.     In   1907  this  rule  was 
amended.     The  derogation   from   the  authority  of 
the  finding  which   resulted  from  this  practice' was 
considered    to    be    most    unfortunate,    and   at    the 
present  time  neither  expressions  of  dissent  nor  even 
reservations  are  permitted.    When  once  the  finding 
has  been  announced,  it  is  judicially  binding  on  the 
States  which  are  parties  to  the  dispute.     They  are 
bound   to  carry   it   out   loyally   and   in  good   faith. 
Nevertheless,    the    absence    of    sanctions    has    pre- 
vented an  award  by  arbitration   from  having  the 
executive  force  which  belongs  to  ordinary  judicial 
decrees.     Executive  force  can  only  spring   from   a 
fount  of  public  authority  which  receives  its  powers 
from  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  country  where  it  is 
established.    International  judges  have  had  no  such 
powers.     Besides,   it    is    not    clear    that   the    arbi- 
trators' award  has   the  authority   of   'chose  jugee' 
in    the   national    Courts   of    the   States   that    were 
parties  to  the  dispute,  nor  that  these  latter  Courts 
are  bound  to   recognise   the  award.     Hitherto  the 
awards  of  such   a   Court  had   been  subject  to  no 
appeal.     Revision    of   the   finding   is   permitted   in 
certain  cases,   however,  if  the  parties  at   issue,  in 
their  preliminary  agreement,  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves   the    right    of    eventual    appeal    against    the 
decision  to   be  given.     Yet  even  so,  a   revision   is 
not   possible   unless   a   new   fact    of   a   nature   de- 
cisively to  affect  the  finding  has  been  discovered, 
and   one  which  was  unknown   both  to  the  Court 
and  to  the  appellant  party  at  the  time  the  sittings 
were  closed.  .  .  .  The  procedure  detailed  above  is 
certainly    complicated.      Certain   disputes   may   re- 
quire a  more  speedy,  less  costly  method  of  solu- 
tion, while  others  may  call  for  specially  qualified 
persons,   other   than   those   whose   judicial   skill   or 
high    moral    reputation    has    placed    them    on    the 
permanent    panel    of    the   Arbitration    Court.     To 
provide   for  such  cases   the  Hague   Convention  of 
1907   amended   the   scheme   of    iSgg   to   provide  a 
summary  method  of  procedure  by  arbitration  for 
cases  of  minor  importance  or  of  a  technical  char- 
acter.    This  amendment  was  really  the  creation  of 
an   International   Court   of   Summary   Jurisdiction 
The  simplified  procedure  excludes  all  verbal  argu- 
ment and  limits  the  number  of  arbitrators  to  three, 
who   may  be  chosen   by   the  parties   from   outside 
the  panel  of  the  Permanent  Court.     In  principle  all 
arbitration   referred  to   in  the  Hague  Conventions 
is    purely    optional.      Every    effort    to    invest    the 
Court  with  powers  of  a  compulsorj-  nature,  both 
in   i8gq  and   1907.  was  of  no  avail.     Russia   pro- 
posed  to  insert   a   clause  in   the   1899  Convention 
which  would  generally  bind  the  contracting  Pow- 
ers to  submit  to  arbitration  certain  types  of  purely 
legal    questions    or    matters    of    minor   importance 
affecting  neither  their  honour  nor  their  vital  inter- 
ests.      The     opposition     of     Germany,     however, 
brought  this  proposal  to  nought.     Similar  projects  ' 
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in  1007  met  with  a  like  fate,  tiiough  one  secured 
32  votes  to  9.  ...  In  thus  sketching  the  outlines 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  HaRue  Confer- 
ences, reference  must  be  made  to  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  instituted  by  the  Convention  of  i8qg 
and  remodelled  by  that  of  1907.  These  Commis- 
sions may  be  set  up  to  establish  by  conscientious 
and  impartial  scrutiny  any  questions  of  fact  which 
have  given  or  may  give  rise  to  disputes.  The 
opinions  they  pronounce  bear  only  on  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  their  use  is  authorised  only  in  inter- 
national litigation  which  affects  neither  the  honour 
nor  the  vital  interests  of  States.  The  advantages 
of  these  Commissions  of  Inquiry  are  obvious.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  a  frontier  incident.  A  mis- 
demeanour has  been  committed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  frontier  between  two  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  definitely  known  if  it  occurred  on 
this  side  or  the  other.  There  are  two  stories  which 
appear  equally  possible.  The  inquiry  which  the 
Commission  institutes  clears  up  the  facts.  Once 
such  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  case  the  parties 
may  easily  agree  upon  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 
Like  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  Commission  is 
constituted  by  a  special  agreement  between  the 
litigant  parties  specifying  the  facts  with  which  the 
inquiry  must  deal,  the  manner  of  its  constitution, 
the  scope  of  its  powers,  the  place  of  its  sitting, 
and  its  procedure.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
is  embodied  in  a  report  drawn  up  in  private,  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  votes  and  then  read  in 
public  session  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  or 
counsel  of  the  parties  concerned.  At  first  sight 
there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  working  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion, but  this  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
Court  of  Arbitration  sits  in  judgment,  gives  a  ver- 
dict and  puts  an  end  to  the  controversy ;  while 
the  Commission  confines  itself  to  a  statement  and 
proof  of  facts,  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  police 
magistrate,  and  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  competent 
to  appraise  in  any  way  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
it  has  conducted,  nor  the  questions  of  law  which 
arise  therefrom.  It  is  for  the  parties  at  issue,  once 
obscure  or  contested  facts  have  been  made  clear, 
to  draw  the  necessary  inferences.  They  are  free 
to  arrive  at  a  direct  and  friendly  settlement,  or 
else,  if  a  point  of  law  remains  contentious,  to  set 
up  an  arbitration  court  to  judge  it.  The  tragic 
incident  at  Hull  in  1904,  which  nearly  caused  a 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  has  enabled  the  Inter- 
national Inquiry  Commission  to  demonstrate  its 
preventive  value." — L.  Bourgeois,  Hague  perma- 
nent court  oj  arbitration  (League  of  Nations,  pp. 
64-71). — Although  not  officially  dissolved,  this 
court  is  practically  superseded  by  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice. — See  also  Arbitr.a- 
TiON,  International:  Modern:  1898-1899;  IQ07; 
Hagiie  conferences;  International  Justice,  Per- 
manent COURT  OF. 

Carnegie  gift  of  a  court  house  and  library. 
See  Peace  movement:   Peace  organizations. 

Cases  decided  by  the  court.  See  Arbitration, 
International:   Modern. 

HAHNEMANN,  Samuel  Christian  Friedrich 
(1755-1843),  German  physician  and  founder  of 
homeopathy.  See  Medical  science:  Modern: 
I7th-i8th  centuries:  Hahnemann,  etc. 

HAI  RIVER,  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  See 
WoKLD  War:  1917:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  a,  1;  a, 
1,   i. 

HAICHENG,  town  in  Manchuria,  in  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese, 
1 905,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  See  Japan: 
1902-1905. 


HAIDA  INDIANS.  See  Indlans,  American: 
Cultural  areas  in  North  America:  North  Pacific 
Coast  area;  Linguistic  characteristics;  Skiitagetan 

FAMILY. 

HAIDAR,  Rustem,  Hejaz  representative  at 
Paris  peace  conference  (1919). 

HAIDAR-PASHA,  city  on  the  Bosporus, 
across  from  Constantinople  and  considered  a  part 
of  it.  In  1920  it  was  recognized  as  a  place  of 
international  interest.  See  Sevres,  Treat\'  of: 
1920:   Part  XI:  Ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

HAIDERABAD.     See    Hyderab.^u. 

HAIDUKS,  or  Heyducs. — "Serbian  Christians 
who.  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Turkish  domina- 
tion, fled  into  the  forest  and  became  outlaws  and 
robbers,  were  called  Heyducs." — L.  Ranke,  Hiitory 
oj  Servia,  cli.  3. 

HAIFA,  port  of  Palestine. 

1916.— Ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Sykes-Picot 
agreement.    See  Syria:   igoS-1921. 

1918. — Captured  by  British  during  World 
War.  See  World  War:  1918:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:   c,   13;   c,   19. 

1920. — Recognized  as  place  of  international 
interest.  See  Sevres,  Treaty  of:  1920:  Part  XI: 
Ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

HAIG,  Douglas,  1st  Earl  (1861-  ),  British 
field-marshal.  Served  in  the  Sudan,  1898;  in  the 
South  African  War,  1899-1902;  commanded  British 
ist  Army  in  France,  1914-1915;  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France, 
1915-1919;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Great  Britain,  1919;  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  same  year.  See  World  War:  1914: 
I.  Western  front:  n;  s,  2;  s,  5;  w,  8;  w,  9;  w, 
17;  w,  19;  w,  20;  1915:  II.  Western  front:  b;  c, 
10;  c,  11;  1916:  I.  Military  situation:  b;  II. 
Western  front:  a;  c,  1;  c,  2;  d,  1;  e;  191 7:  II. 
Western  front:  c;  d;  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
b;  c;  g;  g,  li;  j;  k;  I;  r;  s,  1;  u;  w;  x, 
3;  XI.  End  of  the  war:  a,  1. 

HAINAULT,  or  Hainaut,  region  of  the  Neth- 
erlands (see  Netherlands:  Map),  occupied  in  an- 
cient times  by  the  Nervii.  Became  a  county  under 
hereditary  lords  in  the  ninth  century ;  was  joined 
to  the  territories  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  in  the 
eleventh  century;  united  with  Holland  under  the 
same  family  of  counts  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
(See  Belgium:  Ancient  and  medieval  period; 
Netherlands:  922-1345;  1406-1417)  ;  surrendered 
by  Jacquehne  to  her  cousin,  Philip  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  1428;  became  subsequently  a  possession 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  and  successively  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  under  Philip  II,  1579, 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a  province  of  Belgium,  bordering  on  France 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  mining  and  metal  manu- 
facturing industries  of  that  country.  The  esti- 
mated population  in  1920  was  1,231,720.  They  are 
chiefly  Walloons. 

HAINISH,  Michael  (1858-  ),  president  of 
Austria.  Elected  member  of  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment, 1909;  chosen  president  by  the  National 
Assembly,  December  9,  1920.  See  Austria:  1920 
(November-December) . 

HAISNES,  town  in  France,  southeast  of 
Bethune.  It  was  reached  by  the  British  in  the 
World  War.  See  World  War:  1915:  II.  Western 
front:  i,  3. 

HAITI,  Santo  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola,  sec- 
ond largest  island  in  the  West  Indies.  "The 
island  of  Santo  Domingo,  better  known  by  its  old 
Carib  name  of  Haiti  (rough  land),  or  by  the  name 
Hispaniola  bestowed  on  it  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
is  separated  from  Cuba  by  the  Windward  passage, 
and  from  Porto  Rico  by  Mona  passage.    The  out- 
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line  of  the  coast  is  remarkable,  and  the  island  is 
nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  the  length  being  about 
400  miles  and  the  greatest  breadth  160." — H.  K. 
Mill,  International  geography,  p.  801. — "It  is  the 
most  mountainous  iL'.^nd  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
contains  the  highest  peaks,  for  Monte  Tena,  of  its 
central  Cordillera,  is  about  0,200  feet  in  altitude. 
Its  longitudinal  axis  is  the  Cordillera  of  the  Cibao, 
in  which  most  of  its  rivers  have  their  origin,  but 
parallel  with  it,  near  the  north-coast,  runs  the 
Sierra  of  Monte  Cristi,  and  detached  ranges  occupy 
various  portions  of  the  island.  Between  them  lie 
salubrious  and  fertile  valleys,  in  which  may  be 
grown  every  variety  of  vegetation  to  be  found  in 
the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zones." — F.  0.  Ober, 
Guide  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama,  p.  213. 

Political  divisions  of  the  Island  of  Haiti. — 
"The  island  is  divided  between  two  political  en- 
tities, the  western  one,  comprising  one-third  of  its 
surface,  .  .  .  being  the  Republic  of  Haiti  [see 
H.AiTi,  Republic  of],  while  the  eastern  one  is 
popularly  known  as  Santo  Domingo  or  San  Do- 
mingo, though  it  is  officially  termed  The  Domin- 
ican Republic.  [Sec  Santo  Domingo.T' — O. 
Schoenrich,  Santo  Domingo,  pp.  97-98. — "The  dis- 
use of  Espariola  as  the  exclusive  general  term  for 
the  whole  island  is  to  be  regretted.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  general  term  both  San  Domingo  and 
Haiti  are  now  commonly  used  in  this  sense;  but  as 
these  words  are  also  the  official  designations  of  the 
eastern  and  western  states  respectively,  much  con- 
fusion often  arises  from  their  twofold  meaning.  It 
is  as  if  the  term  Britain,  or  Great  Britain,  were  to 
become  obsolete,  and  both  England  and  Scotland 
were  to  be  used  in  a  general  sense  for  the  whole 
island,  while  retaining  their  special  meanings  js 
the  proper  names  of  the  southern  and  northern 
divisions." — E.  Reclus,  Universal  geography,  v. 
17,  p.  397. — See  also  Latin  America;  West 
Indies. 

HAITI,  Republic  of:  Area  and  location. — 
The  republic  of  Haiti  comprises  about  one  third 
of  the  island  of  Haiti,  approximately  10,200  sq.  mi., 
and  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  island. 
As  a  result  of  an  irregular  coast  and  two  great 
promontories  Haiti  has  a  very  large  extent  of 
coastline.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Caribbean  sea, 
on  the  east  by  the  Mona  passage,  which  separates 
it  from  Porto  Rico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wind- 
ward passage,  which  separates  it  from  Cuba  and 
Jamaica. — Based  on  S.  B.  St.  John,  Hayti,  or  the 
blatk  republic,  p.   2. 

Resources. — Population. — Education.  —  Haiti 
is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  coffee  its 
chief  product,  although  cocoa,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
are  raised  in  fairly  large  quantities.  The  mineral 
resources  are  considerable  but  as  yet  quite  unde- 
veloped. The  population  in  1912  was  about 
2,500,000,  the  great  majority  being  negroes;  there 
are  numerous  mulatto  Haitians  who  are  descend- 
ants of  the  French  settlers,  and  some  5.000  for- 
eigners. Haiti  has  a  system  of  free  public  schools 
and  in  1910  education  was  made  compulsory. 

Aborigines. — "\l  the  time  of  its  discovery  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo  [or  Haiti]  was  thickly 
inhabited.  The  native  Indians  were  Arawaks  be- 
longing to  the  same  race  as  those  who  occupied 
the  other  larger  West  India  Islands.  Unlike  the 
fierce  Caribs  who  inhabited  some  of  the  smaller 
Antilles,  the  Arawaks  were  of  a  gentle  and  meek 
disposition." — O.  Schoenrich,  Santo  Domingo,  pp. 
1-2. — See  also  Caribs. 

1492-1505. — Discovery  and  occupation  by  Co- 
lumbus and  Ojeda.  See  America:  1492;  1493- 
1496;   1498-1505;  1502. 
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1499-1542.— Enslavement  of  natives.— System 
of  Repartimentos  and  Encomiendas.— Introduc- 
tion of  negro  slavery.— Humane  and  reforming 
labors  of  Las  Casas.  See  Slavery:  1442-1501; 
1403-1542. 

1632-1803.— Partly  possessed  by  France  and 
partly  by  Spain.— Revolt  of  the  slaves  and  rise 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  to  power.— Extinction 
of  slavery.— Treachery  of  the  French.— Inde- 
pendence of  the  island  acquired.— "About  1632 
the  French  took  po.s.session  of  the  western  shore, 
and  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  Spaniards  found 
it  impossible  to  drive  them  out;  and  the  footing 
they  had  gained  was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswfck,  in  1607,  when  the  western  portion  of 
Haiti  was  confirmed  to  France.  The  latter  nation 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  new 
acquirement,  and  under  French  rule  it  became  of 
great  value,  supplying  almost  all  Europe  with  cot- 
ton and  sugar.  But  the  larger  eastern  portion  of 
the  island,  which  still  belonged  to  Spain,  had  no 


TOUSS.\INT  L'OUVERTURE 

share  in  this  progress,  remaining  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  formerly;  and  thus  matters  stood — a 
sluggish  community  side  by  side  with  a  thriving 
one — when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and 
plunged  the  island  into  a  state  of  ferment.  In 
1790  the  population  of  the  western  colony  con- 
sisted of  half  a  million,  of  which  number  38,360 
were  of  European  origin,  28,370  free  people  of 
colour,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  negro 
slaves.  The  government  of  the  island  excluded  the 
free  people  of  colour — mostly  mulattoes — from  all 
political  privileges,  although  they  were  in  many 
cases  well-educated  men,  and  themselves  the  owners 
of  large  estates.  ...  On  the  15th  May,  1790,  the 
French  National  Assembly  passed  a  decree  declar- 
ing that  people  of  colour,  born  of  free  parents, 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  French  citizens. 
When  this  news  reached  the  colony,  it  set  the  in- 
habitants in  a  perfect  frenzy,  the  mulattoes  mani- 
festing an  unbounded  joy,  whilst  the  whites  boiled 
at  the  indignity  their  class  had  sustained.  The 
representations  of  the  latter  caused  the  governor 
to  delay  the  operation  of  the  decree  until  thc- 
home  government  could  be  communicated  with — a 
measure    that    aroused    the    greatest    indignation 
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amongst  the  mulattoes,  and  civil  war  appeared 
inevitable,  when  a  third  and  wholly  unexpected 
party  stepped  into  the  arena.  The  slaves  rose  in 
insurrection  on  August  23rd.  1791,  marching  with 
the  body  of  a  white  infant'  on  a  spear-head  as  a 
standard,  and  murdering  all  Europeans  indis- 
criminately. In  the  utmost  consternation  the 
whites  conced  d  the  required  terms  to  the  mu- 
lattoes, and,  together  with  the  help  of  the  miU- 
tary,  the  r:«ing  was  suppressed,  and  there  seemed 
a  prospect  of  peace,  when  the  Assembly  at  Paris 
repealed  the  decree  of  the  15th  May.  The  mu- 
lattoes now  flew  to  arms,  and  for  several  years  a 
terrible  struggle  was  sustained,  the  horrors  of  which 
were  augmented  by  vindictive  ferocity  oft  both 
sides.  Commissioners  sent  from  France  could  effect 
no  settlement,  for  the  camp  of  the  whites  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  sections,  royalist  and  re- 
publican. The  English  and  Spaniaids  both  de- 
scended on  the  island,  and  the  blacks,  under  able 
chiefs,  held  impegnable  positions  in  the  mountains. 
Apprehensive  of  a  British  invasion  in  force,  the 
Commissioners,  finding  they  could  not  conquer  the 
blacks,  resolved  on  conciliating  them;  and  in 
August,  1793,  universal  freedom  was  proclaimed — • 
a  measure  ratified  by  the  National  Convention 
early  in  the  following  year.  Meanwhile  the  Eng- 
lish had  taken  Port-au-Prince,  and  were  besieging 
the  French  governor  in  Port  de  la  Paix,  when  the 
blacks,  relying  on  the  recent  proclamation,  came 
to  his  assistance,  under  the  command  of  Tous- 
saint L'Ouverture,  and  effected  his  release.  .  .  . 
Franijois  Dominique  Toussaint,  a  negro  of  pure 
blood,  a  slave  and  the  offspring  of  slaves,  was 
born  in  1743,  and  on  attaining  manhood  was  first 
employed  as  a  coachman,  and  afterwards  held  a 
post  of  trust  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  manu- 
factory of  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
overseer  having  taken  a  fancy  to  him.  he  was 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  even  picked  up 
some  slight  knowledge  of  Latin  and  mathematics." 
He  was  slow  to  join  the  rising  of  the  blacks; 
"but  at  length,  after  having  secured  the  escape 
of  his  master  and  family,  he  joined  the  negro 
army  in  a  medical  capacity,"  but  quickly  rose  to 
leadership.  "At  first  the  blacks  fought  with  the 
Spaniards  against  the  French,"  but  Toussaint  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  more  to  hope 
from  the  French,  and  persuaded  his  followers  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  French  governor, 
Levaux.  When  the  latter  heard  that  Toussaint  had 
won  the  blacks  to  this  alliance,  he  exclaimed, 
"  'Mais  cet  homme  fait  ouverture  partout,'  and 
from  that  day  the  black  commander-in-chief  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  L'Ouverture,  by  which  he 
is  best  known  in  history.  Acting  with  wonderful 
energy,  Toussaint  effected  a  junction  with  Levaux, 
drove  the  English  from  their  positions,  took  28 
Spanish  batteries  in  four  days,  and  finally  the 
British  abandoned  the  island,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
[1797]  gave  up  all  claim  to  its  western  end. 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture — now  holding  the  position 
cf  commander-in-chief,  but  virtually  dictator — suc- 
ceeded with  great  skill  in  combining  all  the  hostile 
elements  of  the  colony.  Peace  was  restored,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  revived,  the  whites  were 
encouraged  to  reclaim  their  estates,  and  by  a 
variety  of  prudent  and  temperate  measures  Tous- 
saint showed  the  remarkable  administrative  abilities 
that  he  possessed.  At  this  stage  he  assumed  great 
state  in  public,  being  always  guarded  by  a  chosen 
body  of  1,500  men  in  brilliant  uniform,  but  in 
private  life  he  was  frugal  and  moderate.  In  the 
administration  of  affairs  he  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  nine,  of  whom  eight  were  white  planters. 
This    body    drew     up    a     Constitution '  by    which 


L'Ouverture  was  named  president  for  life,  and 
free  trade  established.  The  draft  of  this  con- 
stitution, together  with  an  autograph  letter,  he 
forwarded  to  Bonaparte;  but  the  First  Consul 
had  no  toleration  for  fellow-upstarts,  and  replied, 
'He  is  a  revolted  slave  whom  we  must  punish; 
the  honour  of  France  is  outraged.'  At  this  time 
the  whole  island  of  Haiti  was  under  Toussaint's 
sway.  As  some  excuse  for  Bonaparte  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Toussaint  undoubtedly  con- 
templated independence.  .  .  .  Anxious  to  divest 
his  new  presidency  of  even  nominal  subjection 
to  France,  he  declared  the  independence  of  the 
island,  with  himself  as  supreme  chief,  in  July 
1801.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  Haitian  gen- 
eral, hostilities  had  for  the  moment  ceased  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  First 
Consul  was  enabled  to  bestow  his  close  attention 
on  the  former  French  colony.  Determined  to  re- 
possess it,  Bonaparte  sent  out  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  66  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother-in-law  General  Leclerc.  .  .  .  During 
Toussaint's  presidency  he  had  abolished  slavery, 
the  negroes  still  working  the  plantations,  but  as 
free  men,  and  under  the  name  of  'cultivators,' 
.  .  .  Leclerc  now  endeavoured  by  proclamations 
to  turn  the  cultivators  against  their  chief,  and 
also  laboured  to  sow  dissension  in  the  ranks  of 
the  black  army,  by  making  the  officers  tempting 
offers,  which  they  too  often  believed  in  and  ac- 
cepted. For  months  a  bloody  war  raged,  in  which 
great  cruelties  were  inflicted ;  but  the  discipline 
of  the  French  was  slowly  telling  in  their  favour, 
when  Leclerc  made  a  political  blunder  that  de- 
stroyed the  advantages  he  had  gained.  Thinking 
that  all  obstacles  were  overcome,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  boldly  declared  the  real  object  of  the 
expedition — the  re-enslavement  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation. This  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  amongst 
the  blacks,  who  rallied  round  Toussaint  in 
thousands."  Alarmed  at  the  effect,  Leclerc  recalled 
his  proclamation,  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  error, 
and  promised  the  summoning  of  an  assembly  re- 
presentative of  all  races  ahke.  "This  specious 
programme  won  over  Cristophe,  Dessalines,  and 
other  negro  generals;  and  finally,  on  receiving 
solemn  assurances  from  Leclerc,  Toussaint  accepted 
his  offers,  and  peace  was  concluded."  Soon  after- 
wards, by  an  act  of  the  blackest  treachery,  the 
negro  statesman  and  soldier  was  lured  into  the 
hands  of  his  mean  enemy,  and  sent,  a  prisoner,  to 
France.  Confined,  without  trial,  or  any  hearing, 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Chateau  Joux,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Doubs,  he  was  there  "allowed  to  pine 
away,  without  warm  clothing  and  with  insufficient 
food.  .  .  .  Finally  the  governor  of  the  prison  went 
away  for  four  days,  leaving  his  captive  without 
food  or  drink.  On  his  return  Toussaint  was  dead, 
and  the  rats  had  gnawed  his  feet.  It  was  given 
out  that  apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  death.  .  .  . 
This  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French 
aroused  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  blacks. 
.  .  .  Under  Dessalines,  Cristophe,  Clerveaux,  and 
others,  the  fires  of  insurrection  blazed  out  afresh." 
At  the  same  time  yellow  fever  raged  and  Leclerc 
was  among  the  victims.  General  Rochambeau, 
who  succeeded  him,  continued  the  war  with  un- 
measured barbarity,  but  also  with  continued  defeat 
and  discouragement,  until  he  was  driven,  in  1803, 
to  surrender,  and  "the  power  of  the  French  was 
lost  on  the  island." — C.  H.  Eden,  West  Indies,  ch. 
13- 

Also  in:  H.  Martineau,  Hour  and  the  man. — J. 
Brown,  History  of  St.  Domingo. — H.  Adams,  His- 
torical essays,  ch.  4. 

1639-1700. — Buccaneers     and     their     piratical 
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From  Empire 
to  Republic 


HAITI,  1804-1880 


warfare  with  Spain.  See  America:  1639-1700, 
1804-1880. — Massacre  of  whites. — Empire  of 
Dessalines. — Kingdom  of  Cristophe. — Republic 
of  Potion  and  Boyer. — Separation  of  the  inde- 
pendent republic  of  Santo  Domingo. — Empire 
of  Soulouque. — Restored  republic  of  Haiti. — "In 
the  beginnin?  of  1804  the  independence  of  the 
negroes  under  Dessalines  was  sufficiently  assured: 
but  they  were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  com- 
pleted a  general  massacre  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  whites,  including  aged  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  the  island,  numbering,  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest  estimate,  2,500  souls.  Thus 
did  Dessalines,  in  his  own  savage  words,  render 
war  for  war,  crime  for  crime,  and  outrage  for 
outrage,  to  the  European  cannibals  who  had  so 
long  preyed  upon  his  unhappy  race.  The  negroes 
declared  Dessalines  Emperor:  and  in  October  1804 
he  was  crowned  at  Port-au-Prince  by  the  title  of 
James  I.  Dessalines  was  at  once  a  brave  man 
and  a  cruel  and  avaricious  tyrant.  He  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  negroes,  who  long  re- 
membered him  with  affectionate  regret:  but  he  was 
not  warmly  supported  by  the  raulattoes,  who  were 
by  far  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Haytians.  He 
abolished  the  militia,  and  set  up  a  standing  army 
of  40,000  men,  whom  he  found  himself  unable  to 
pay,  from  the  universal  ruin  which  had  overtaken 
the  island.  The  plantation  labourers  refused  to 
work.  .  .  .  Dessalines  authorised  the  landowners 
to  flog  them.  Dessalines  was  himself  a  large 
planter:  he  had  32  large  plantations  of  his  own  at 
work,  and  he  forced  his  labourers  to  work  on  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Both  he  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Chriitophe,  like  Mahomed  Ali  in  Egj'pt, 
grew  rich  by  being  the  chief  merchants  in  their 
own  dominions.  ...  He  failed  in  an  expedition 
against  St.  Domingo,  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island,  whence  the  French  general  Ferrand  still 
threatened  him:  and  at  length  some  sanguinary 
acts  of  tyranny  roused  against  him  an  insurrection 
headed  by  his  old  comrade  Christophe.  The  in- 
surgents marched  on  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  first 
black  Emperor  was  shot  by  an  ambuscade  at  the 
Pont  Rouge  outside  the  town.  The  death  of 
Dessalines  delivered  up  Hayti  once  more  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  The  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
who  had  joined  cordially  enough  to  exterminate 
their  common  enemies,  would  no  longer  hold  to- 
gether; and  ever  since  the  death  of  Dessalines 
their  jealousies  and  differences  have  been  a  source 
of  weakness  in  the  black  republic.  In  the  old 
times,  Hayti,  as  the  French  part  of  the  island  of 
Espariola  was  henceforth  called,  had  been  divided 
into  three  provinces:  South,  East,  and  North. 
After  the  death  of  DessaUnes  each  of  these 
provinces  .became  for  a  time  a  separate  state. 
Christophe  wished  to  maintain  the  unlimited  im- 
perialism which  Dessalines  had  set  up:  but  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  he  summoned  at 
Port-au-Prince  in  1806,  had  other  viev.s.  They 
resolved  upon  a  Republican  constitution."  Chris- 
tophe, not  contented  with  the  offered  presidency, 
"collected  an  army  with  the  view  of  dispersing 
the  Constituent  Assembly:  but  they  collected  one 
of  their  own,  under  Petion,  and  forced  him  to 
retire  from  the  capital.  Christophe  maintained 
himself  in  Cap  Frangois,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Cap  Haytien;  and  here  he  ruled  for  14  years. 
In  181 1,  despising  the  imperial  title  which  Dessa- 
lines had  desecrated,  he  took  the  royal  style  by 
the  name  of  Henry  I.  Christophe,  as  a  man,  was 
nearly  as  great  a  monster  as  Dessalines.  .  .  .  Yet 
Christophe  at  his  best  was  a  man  capable  of 
great  aims,  and  a  sagacious  and  energetic  ruler." 
In  1820,  finding  himself  deserted  in  the  face  of  a 
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mulatto  insurrection,  he  committed  suicide.  "In 
a  month  or  two  after  Christophe's  suicide  the 
whole  island  was  united  under  the  rule  of  Presi- 
dent Boyer."  Boyer  was  the  successor  of  Petion, 
who  had  been  elected  in  the  north,  under  the 
republican  constitution  which  Christophe  refused 
submission  to.  Petion,  "a  mulatto  of  the  best 
type,"  educated  at  the  military  academy  of  Paris, 
and  full  of  European  ideas,  had  ruled  the  province 
which  he  controlled  ably  and  well  for  eleven  years. 
Discouraged,  however,  by  internal  dissensions  and 
continued  war  with  Christophe,  he  took  his  own 
life,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1818,  by  his  lieutenant, 
Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  a  mulatto.  "On  the  suicide  of 
Christophe,  the  army  of  the  Northern  Province, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  of  one  of  their  own  race, 
declared  for  Boyer.  The  French  part  of  the  island 
was  now  once  more  under  a  single  government: 
and  Boyer  turned  his  attention  to  the  much  larger 
Spanish  territory,  with  the  old  capital  of  St. 
Domingo,  where  a  Spaniard  named  Munez  de 
Caceres,  with  the  aid  of  the  negroes,  had  now 
followed  the  example  in  the  West,  and  proclaimed 
an  independent  government.  The  Dominicans, 
however,  were  still  afraid  of  Spain,  and  were  glad 
to  put  themselves  under  the  wing  of  Hayti:  Boyer 
was  not  unwilling  to  take  possession  of  the  Span- 
ish colony,  and  thus  it  happened  that  in  1822  he 
united  the  whole  island  under  his  Presidency.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  President  for  life 
under  the  constitution  of  Petion,  whose  general 
policy  he  maintained:  but  his  government,  espe- 
cially in  his  later  years,  was  alroost  as  despotic 
as  that  of  Christophe.  Boyer  was  the  first  Haytian 
who  united  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  under  his 
rule.  It  was  mainly  through  confidence  in  him 
that  the  government  of  Hayti  won  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  European  powers.  ...  In  1825  its 
independence  was  formally  recognised  by  France, 
on  a  compensation  of  150,000,000  of  francs  being 
guaranteed  to  the  exiled  planters  and  to  the  home 
government.  This  vast  sum  was  afterwards  re- 
duced: but  it  still  weighed  heavily  on  the  im- 
poverished state,  and  the  discontents  which  the 
necessary  taxation  produced  led  to  Boyer's  down- 
fall," in  1843,  when  he  withdrew  to  Jamaica,  and 
afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1850.  A 
singular  state  of  affairs  ensued.  The  eastern,  or 
Spanish,  part  of  the  island  resumed  its  independ- 
ence (1844),  under  a  republican  constitution  re- 
sembling that  of  Venezuela,  and  with  Pedro 
Santana  for  its  president,  and  has  been  known 
since  that  time  as  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo, 
or  the  Dominican  republic.  In  the  Western,  or 
Haitian  republic,  large  numbers  of  the  negroes,  "un- 
der the  names  of  Piquets  and  Zinglins,  now  formed 
themselves  into  armed  bands,  and  sought  to  obtain 
a  general  division  of  property  under  some  com- 
munistic monarch  of  their  own  race,  The  mulatto 
officials  now  cajoled  the  poor  negroes  by  bribing 
some  old  negro,  whose  name  was  well  known  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  as  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  war  of  liberty,  to  allow  himself  to  be  set  up  as 
President.  The  Boyerists,  as  the  mulatto  oligarchy 
were  called,  thus  succeeded  in  re-establishing  their 
power,"  and  their  system  (for  describing  which  the 
word  "gerontocracy"  has  been  invented)  was 
carried  on  for  some  years,  until  it  resulted,  in  1847, 
in  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  General  Faustin 
Soulouque.  "Soulouque  was  an  illiterate  negro 
whose  recommendations  to  power  were  that  he 
was  old  enough  to  have  taken  part  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  having  been  a  lieutenant  under 
Petion,  and  that  he  was  popular  with  the  negroes, 
being  devotedly  attached  to  the  strange  mixture 
of  freemasonry  and  fetish  worship  by  which  the 
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Haytian  blacks  maintain  their  political  organisa- 
tion." The  new  president  took  his  elevation  more 
seriously  than  was  expected,  and  proved  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  mulattoes  who  thought 
to  make  him  their  puppet.  He  gathered  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands,  and  crushed  the  mulattoes 
at  Port-au-Prince  by  a  genera!  massacre.  He  then 
"caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  by 
the  title  of  Faustinus  the  First  (1840),"  and 
established  a  grotesque  imperial  court,  with  a  fan- 
tastic nobility,  in  which  a  Duke  de  Lemonade 
figured  by  the  side  of  a  Prince  Tape-a-I'oeil.  This 
lasted  until  December  1858,  when  Soulouque  was 
dethroned  and  sent  out  of  the  country,  to  take 
refuge  in  Jamaica,  and  the  republic  was  restored, 
with  Fabre  Nicholas  Geffrard,  a  mulatto  general, 
at  its  Tiead.  Geffrard  held  the  presidency  for 
eight  years,  when  he  followed  his  predecessor  into 
exile  in  Jamaica,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Salnave,  a  negro,  who  tried  to  re-establish  the 
empire  and  was  shot,  1869.  Since  that  time  revolu- 
tions have  been  frequent  and  nothing  has  been 
constant  except  the  disorder  and  decline  of  the 
country. — E.  J.  Payne,  History  of  European 
colonies,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  S.  B.  St.  John,  Hayti,  or  the  blcuk 
republic,  ch.  3. 

1888-1896. — Civil  war. — General  Hippolite  be- 
comes president. — From  1888  to  i88q  there  was 
civil  war  between  generals  Legitime  and  Hippolite 
who  were  candidates- for  the  presidency.  General 
Hippolite  was  the  victor  and  ruled  until  his 
death,  1896.  General  Theresias  Simon  Sam  was 
elected  to  succeed  him. 

1890.  —  Represented  at  first  International 
American  Congress.  See  American  republics,. 
International  union  of:   i8qo. 

1897. — Quarrel  with  Germany.— -The  govern- 
ment of  Haiti  came  into  conflict  with  that  of 
Germany,  in  September,  1807,  over  what  was 
claimed  to  be  the  illegal  arrest  of  a  Haitian-born 
German,  named  Lueders,  who  had  secured  Ger- 
man citizenship.  Germany  demanded  his  release, 
with  an  indemnity  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  day 
for  his  imprisonment.  The  demand  not  being 
acceded  to  promptly,  the  German  consul  at  Port- 
au-Prince  hauled  down  his  flag.  Then  the  United 
States  minister  persuaded  the  Haitian  president. 
General  Simon  Sam,  to  set  Lueders  free.  But 
the  demand  for  indemnity,  still  pending,  brought 
two  German  war-ships  to  Port-au-Prince  on  De- 
cember 6,  with  their  guns  ready  to  open  fire  on 
the  town  if  payment  were  not  made  within  eight 
hours.  For  Haiti  there  was  nothing  possible  but 
submission,  and  $30,000  was  paid,  with  apologies 
and  expressions  of  regret. 

1901-1902. — Second  International  Conference 
of  American  republics.  See  American  repub- 
lics. International  union  of:    xqoi-1902. 

1902. — Revolution  and  civil  war  produced  by 
a  blunder  of  law. — Resignation  of  President 
Sam. — Election  of  General  Nord  Alexis. — An 
outbreak  of  revolution  in  Haiti  occurred  under 
singular  circumstances  on  May  12,  igo2.  As 
related  in  a  dispatch  of  a  few  days  later  by  W. 
F.  Powell,  United  States  minister  to  Haiti,  the 
circumstances  were  these:  When,  in  April,  1896, 
General  Theresi<is  Simon  Sam  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  "Congress  enacted  a  law 
requiring  him  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Presidential  office  at  once,  and  to  remain  in  office 
until  May  15,  1903.  This  law,  it  seems  now," 
wrote  Mr.  Powell,  "was  not  constitutional,  as  the 
constitution  states:  'That  upon  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, malfeasance  in  office,  or  removal  therefrom 
of  the  President  before  the  15th  of  May   (in  any 


year)  the  cabinet  or  council  of  ministers  is 
charged  with  these  functions  until  the  15th  of 
May,  when  the  newly  elected  President  shall  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  Presidency ;  but  if  a  Presi- 
dent should  accept  office  or  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  same  prior  to  this  time  (15th  of  May), 
then  his  term  of  office  must  expire  on  the  15th  of 
May  of  the  year  preceding  the  time  that  it  actu- 
ally expired,  thus  not  allowing  the  incumbent  to 
remain  in  office  the  full  seven  years,  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected.'  For  some  reason  this 
provision  of  the  constitution  was  not  thought  of, 
or  else  forgotten,  at  the  time  General  Sam  was 
elected.  No  mention  was  made  of  this  section 
until  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  question  was 
launched  upon  the  public  view  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Government.  The  more  this  question  was 
discussed  the  more  potent  it  became,  until  it 
occupied  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  matters.  .  .  .  The  several  political 
arrests  and  the  exile  of  many  persons  within  the 
past  two  years  have  been  on  account  of  this  dis- 
cussion, they  demanding  that  this  article  of  the 
constitution  should  be  literally  followed,  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  its  part,  believing  that  in  the  arrest 
and  exile  of  all  such  persons  all  discussions  and 
agitation  of  this  matter  would  cease.  But  this 
rigor  on  the  part  of  the  Government  produced, 
instead  of  friends,  enemies,  who  were  daily  gaining 
strength.  At  the  several  interviews  I  had  wi'h 
the  President  up  to  the  time  I  left  for  Santo 
Domingo  (February  10)  he  stated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  remain  in  office  until  he  had  finished 
his  term  (to  May  15,  1903)  and  that  he  would 
not  resign  or  cease  to  be  President  prior  to  that 
time.  He  had  also  impressed  this  fact  upon  the 
members  of  his  cabinet  up  to  May  i  of  the 
present  year,  when  it  was  learned  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  resign  at  an  early  day."  This  an- 
nouncement brought  a  number  of  candidates  into 
the  field,  and  Mr.  Powell,  on  returning  to  Port- 
au-Prince  on  May  ir,  found  a  precarious  situa- 
tion there.  He  secured  an  interview  with  President 
Sam  the  following  morning,  and  "was  informed 
that  he  had  determined  to  resign,  that  his  resigna- 
tion was  ready  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  that  he 
was  tired  of  this  constant  agitation,  and  that  he 
would  leave  by  the  French  steamer  then  in  port 
for  France,  where  he  would  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quietness  and  peace ;  that  since  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  people  to  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent he  would  not  oppose  them,  but  would  abide 
by  article  03  of  the  national  constitution,  and 
if  the  chambers  did  not  elect  a  President  to-day, 
Monday,  the  country  would  be  without  a  Presi- 
dent." One  of  the  candidates.  General  Leconte, 
a  member  of  the  government  about  ■  to  be  dis- 
solved, "felt  certain  that  he  would  be  elected,  aa 
he  had  sufficient  votes  pledged  in  both  houses  to 
elect  him.  This  news  spread  rapidly,  the  streets 
became  full  of  armed  citizens  wending  their 
way  toward  the  chambers  to  prevent,  forcibly 
if  necessary,  his  election.  At  first  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  members  together.  The  streets 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  legislative  halls  were 
thronged  with  people  and  the  Government  troops, 
the  latter  to  protect  the  members  in  case  of 
violence.  Several  secret  meetings  of  the  members 
were  held.  At  last  the  doors  were  opened,  and  as 
soon  as  opened  every  available  space  not  occu-  , 
pied  by  the  two  houses  was  filled  by  the  friends  I 
and  foes  of  General  Leconte.  .\s  the  balloting 
was  about  to  commence  some  one  in  the  chambers 
fired  a  revolver.  In  an  instant  shooting  com- 
menced from  all  parts  of  the  room.  One  or  two 
were  killed  and  the  same  number  wounded.     The 
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members  all  sought  shelter  in  the  most  available 
places  they  could  fmd — under  benches  or  desks. 
Others  forgot  the  way  they  entered  and  sought 
exit  by  means  of  the  windows.  By  this  means 
the  populace  prevented  the  election  of  General 
Leconte,  forcibly  adjourned  the  chambers  without 
date,  and  dispersed  the  members  of  both  chambers. 
The  Government  troops  immediately  retired  to 
the  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  or  the  ar- 
rondissement,  as  it  was  thought  that  an  attack 
would  be  immediately  made  on  each  place.  A 
committee  of  safety  was  at  once  formed  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  city,  and  as  the  news 
reached  the  other  cities  of  the  Republic  similar 
committees  were  named  with  like  duties.  The 
next  object  was  to  secure  the  palace,  arsenal,  and 
the  Government  buildings,  A  concerted  attack 
was  made  on  each  of  the  above  places  at  lo 
p.  M.,  lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  in  which 
the  Government  troops  were  the  victors.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  these  engagements  about  one 
hundred  persons   were   either   killed   or   wounded." 

The  next  day,  on  the  ex-president's  request, 
Mr.  Powell,  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
arranged  with  his  associates  to  escort  General 
and  Mrs.  Sam,  together  with  General  Leconte, 
to  the  steamer  on  which  they  wished  to  embark, 
and  their  departure  was  undisturbed.  On  May 
26,  a  provisional  government,  with  General 
Boisrond  Canal  for  its  president,  was  established 
by  delegates  sent  from  "the  several  sections  of 
the  Republic."  Elections  for  a  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  appointed  to  be  held  early  in  July; 
though  the  constitution  had  declared  that  such 
elections  "must  occur  during  the  first  weeks  in 
the  month  of  January."  This  gave  a  fine  opening 
for  future  troubles.  Meantime,  irregular  skirm- 
ishing, preliminary  to  positive  civil  war,  was  bring- 
ing all  business  to  an  end.  On  July  26  Mr.  Powell 
reported  to  Washington  that  civil  war  had  been 
declared.  The  contest  for  the  presidency  seemed 
narrowed  to  two  "candidates.  General  Nord  Alexis, 
minister  of  war  and  marine  in  the  provisional 
government,  and  Mr.  A.  Firmin.  Firmin  was  the 
Haitian  ambassador  at  Paris  and  had  established 
a  rival  government  at  Gonaives  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  His  cause  was  supported  by 
the  Haitian  navy,  of  two  gunboats,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Killick.  It  is  needless  to  give  details 
of  the  hostilities  that  ensued  except  to  state  that 
Firmin  was  overthrown  in  October  igo2. 

The  elections  were  determined  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  organized  about  August  20.  The 
deputies  had  then  to  choose  the  Senatorial  body, 
and  the  strife  of  factions  among  them  prevented 
that  election  until  late  in  the  year,  when  the 
forces  of  the  provisional  government  had  achieved 
successes  which  brought  the  civil  war  practically 
to  an  end.  General  Nord  Alexis,  who  had  been 
campaigning  for  months,  returned  triumphantly 
with  his  army  to  Port  au  Prince  on  December 
14;  was  acclaimed  president  by  the  army  on  the 
17th;  and  was  formally  elected  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  21st.  He  was  then  reported  to 
be  eighty-five  years  old. 

1908.— Revolution  once  more. — Overthrow  and 
expulsion  of  President  Nord  Alexis. — General 
Antoine  Simon  is  elected  successor. — The  gov- 
ernment under  President  Nord  Alexis  was  main- 
tained for  six  years,  by  its  own  unsparing  use  of 
power,  it  would  seem,  rather  than  by  the  good  will 
of  the  country.  Revolutionary  projects  had  been 
crushed  with  prompt  vigor  before  they  had  much 
chance  of  development,  until  November,  igo8, 
when  one,  led  by  a  displaced  military  com- 
mander.  General  Antoine   Simon,   ran  so   rapid   a 


course  that  it  arrived  at  complete  success  on  the 
2nd  of  the  following  month.  The  aged  but  in- 
domitable Nord  Alexis  strove  hard  to  resist  it,  even 
to  the  last  inch  of  fighting  in  his  own  palace;  bat 
Port  au  Prince  rose  against  him;  his  partisans 
fell  away;  his  soldiers  deserted;  and  finally,  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  2n(i,  he  consented  to 
be  taken  on  board  a  French  training-ship,  then  in 
port.  In  doing  this  there  was  difficulty  in  saving 
him  from  an  angry  city  rnob.  General  Simon  and 
his  victorious  army  of  rebellion  entered  the  capital 
on  the  5th.  Some  degree  of  order  had  been  re- 
stoied  by  a  committee  of  safety,  but  fresh  strifes 
were  imminent  between  rival  candidates  for  the 
vacant  presidency.  Simon,  with  his  military 
following,  brushed  them  aside,  and  obtained  a 
unanimous  election  by  the  Haitian  Congress  on 
the   7th,  assuming  office  as  president   on   the   20th. 

1909. — Curse  of  the  country  in  its  military 
government.— "The  curse  of  Haiti  from  the  day 
she  established  her  independence  in  1804  to  the 
present  time  is  the  tyrannical  and  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment of  the  military  party.  .  .  .  Scarcely  a 
President  in  the  history  of  Haiti  has  not  been  a 
military  man  and  the  favourite  leader,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  major  portion  of  the  army.  .  . 
That  President  Antoine  Simon  will  follow  in 
the  bloody  footsteps  of  all  his  Presidential  pre- 
decessors is  improbable.  He  is  a  man  of  obviously 
kindly  nature,  with  a  record  of  22  years'  essentially 
clement  government  of  the  great  southern  province 
of  Haiti;  but  he  is  an  old  man  of  imperfect 
education.  .  .  .  The  whole  power  of  th»  country 
is  still  entirely  based  on  the  soldiers." — H.  John- 
ston, The  Times  (London),  Apr.  13,  ipoq. — "Gen- 
eral Nord  .\lexis,  ex-president  of  Haiti,  died  in 
Jamaica  in  May.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
island  after  his  downfall  in  igog,  and  with  other 
refugees  was  believed  to  be  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  overthrow  of  his  successor,  Gen- 
eral Simon,  against  whom  General  Firmin  was 
conducting  a  revolution  said  to  be  financed  by 
Alexis.  Alexis  possessed  a  considerable  fortune. 
A  Haitian  gunboat  was  blown  up  off  Port  de 
Paix  in  October  with  heavy  loss  of  life,  among 
the  killed  being  ten  Haitian  generals  on  their  way 
to  command  troops  in  the  north." — Annual 
Register,   igio,  p.  470. 

1911-1916.  —  Foreign  intervention. —  President 
Oreste  forced  to  flee. — Great  Britain  paid  in- 
demnity by  President  Zamor. — Violent  civil  war 
(1915). — Intervention  by  the  United  States. — 
Haiti  partially  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States. — "In  igii  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy  made  a  joint  demand  on  the  Haitian 
government  for  the  settlement  of  claims  within 
three  months  or  their  submission  to  arbitration. 
Political  conditions  then  were  and  thereafter  con- 
tained to  be  unsettled.  In  1014  revolutionary 
disturbances  occurred." — J.  B.  Moore,  Principles 
of  American  diplomacy,  p.  403. — "In  January, 
igr4.  President  Oreste  succeeded  in  putting  down 
a  revolt.  .  .  .  Theodore  and  Zamor  then  started 
uprisings,  both  opposing  the  Government,  but  each 
seeking  to  put  himself  into  the  presidency.  .Amer- 
ican and  German  marines  were  landed  to  protect 
the  interests  of  foreigners.  The  revolts  were  suc- 
cessful and  President  Oreste  sought  safety  in  flight 
to  Colombia.  Theodore  and  Zamor  now  turned 
on  each  other.  Zamor  was  favored  by  Congress 
and  was  elected  President  on  February  7th.  He 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  succeeded 
in  putting  down  Theodore  temporarily.  But  in 
June  Theodore  was  again  in  the  field  and  by 
October  gained  the  upper  hand,  forcing  Zamor 
into  exile,  and  himself  into  the  presidency.    Mean- 
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while,  the  clouds  of  international  trouble  were 
gathering  around  the  republic  whose  leaders  were 
so  much  engaged  in  fighting  each  other.  In  May, 
Great  Britain,  tired  of  being  put  off,  sent  an 
ultimatum  demanding  payment  of  $62,000  in- 
demnity. Zamor  managed  to  raise  the  money  and 
that  cloud  blew  over,  but  the  next  month,  with 
Theodore  again  in  arms,  Germany  and  France 
made  a  formal  demand  for  control  of  customs. 
What  would  have  been  the  outcome  of  this  situa- 
tion had  it  stood  alone  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
It  was  certainly  highly  dangerous  for  Haiti  and 
unpleasant  for  the  United  States,  carrying  as  it 
did  the  possibility  of  European  intervention.  The 
European  War  came  in  August  and  the  Haitian 
treasury  suspended  payment  on  all  obligations  of 
the  Government.  Theodore  came  into  power  in 
October  and  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
an  anxious  spectator,  undertook  in  December  to 
secure  supervisory  control  of  the  country's  finances. 
Theodore  could  not  keep  his  seat  until  the  ar- 
rangement could  be  put  through.  The  feeling 
against  him  was  said  to  be  due  partly  to  his 
willingness  to  consider  an  American  protectorate, 
including  a  grant  of  a  naval  station  at  Mole  St. 
Nicholas.  In  January  and  February  the  tide  waS 
rising  against  him,  and  in  the  middle  of  igis 
it  took  his  life.  In  the  fighting  preceding  his 
violent  death,  a  French  cruiser  had  landed  marines 
to  protect  foreign  interests  at  Cape  Haitien.  The 
United  States  ordered  Rear  Admiral  Wm.  B. 
-Caperton  who  had  been  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  proceed 
to  Cape  Tflaitien  with  his  cruiser,  the  Washington. 
Being  of  a  higher  rank  than  the  French  com- 
mander, this  put  an  American  in  charge  of  the 
situation.  Caperton  had  hardly  arrived  at  Cape 
Haitien  when  both  sides  broke  into  unrestrained 
savagery  at  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince.  July 
27,  IQIS.  marked  the  beginning  of  a  ten  days 
reign  of  terror.  Rosalvo  Bobo  was  gaining  ground 
against  President  Guillaume-Sara.  .  .  .  Guillaume- 
Sam  and  his  general,  Oscar,  defended  the  build- 
ing [the  palace],  but  unable  to  hold  it  were 
forced  to  flee.  Before  doing  so  they  put  to  death 
all  the  160  men  held  as  political  prisoners.  .  .  . 
When  the  populace  heard  of  the  wholesale  murders, 
a  mob  gathered,  invaded  the  Dominican  Lega- 
tion and  from  it  dragged  General  Oscar  to  the 
street  and  shot  him.  The  next  day,  July  28,  the 
mob  attacked  the  French  Legation,  dragged  out 
Sam,  shot  him,  dragged  his  body  through  the 
streets,  and  Bobo  proclaimed  himself  President. 
Confronted  by  this  situation,  the  foreign  military 
were  prompt  to  act.  Admiral  Caperton  landed 
marines  at  Port-au-Prince  on  July  2q  to  protect 
the  legations.  During  the  landing,  six  Haitians 
and  two  Americans  were  killed.  An  American 
battleship,  the  Conn-ecticut,  was  ordered  to  the 
port.  By  August  10,  there  were  1,400  marines 
ashore  and  850  more  on  the  way.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  small  force  of  French  marines  pro- 
tecting their  Legation,  with  the  approval  of  Ad- 
miral Caperton.  The  American  marines  took  pos- 
ession  of  the  fort  dominating  the  town,  the 
barracks  and  a  Haitian  gunboat.  The  Haitian 
Congress,  not  to  pass  unnoticed  for  lack  of 
activity,  proposed  the  election  of  a  President  on 
August  8.  Admiral  Caperton  decided  that,  for 
the  moment,  such  action  was  inopportune,  but  his 
opinion  soon  changed  and  on  August  12th  [igijl, 
under  American  auspices,  an  election  was  held, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  General  D'Ar- 
tiguenave." — C.  L.  Jones,  Caribbean  interests  of 
the  United  States,  pp.  137-1-40. — On  August  12, 
a  new  president  was  elected  who  cooperated  with 
the  American   forces  in   their  efforts  to   establish 


peace  and  order.  "On  September  16  [igisl,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  frankly  con- 
verting Haiti  into  a  protectorate  of  the  United 
States.  The  chief  provisions  were:  (i)  a  Haitian 
receivership  of  customs  under  American  control ; 
{2)  appointment  of  an  .American  financial  ad- 
viser, and  American  supervision  of  all  expenditure 
of  public  moneys;  (3)  a  native  constabulary 
commanded  by  American  officers;  (4)  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Haitian  government  to  cede  or 
lease  no  territor>'  to  a  foreign  power;  and  (5) 
a  promise  by  the  United  States  to  'lend  an  efficient 
aid  for  the  preservation  of  Haitian  independence 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual 
liberty.'  The  treaty  was  to  last  ten  years,  and 
an  equal  additional  period  if  its  objects  were  not 
accomplished  within  that  time.  Pending  ratifica- 
tion, its  terms  were  put  in  operation  under  a 
modus  Vivendi.  The  Haitian  Congress  ratified  it 
in  November,  1915,  and  the  American  Senate 
February  28,  IQ16.  The  arrangement  marked  a 
distinct  expansion  of  the  policy  of  Caribbean  con- 
trol ;  for  responsibility  was  assumed  not  only  for 
honest  customs  administration  and  prompt  meeting 
of  obligations  abroad,  but  for  wjse  management  of 
the  country's  internal  finances  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  police.  Haiti  had  been  a 
pariah  among  nations.  The  population  was  almost 
wholly  black,  and  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  burden  assumed  by  the  United 
States  was  therefore  more  weighty  than  most 
people  understood." — F.  A.  Ogg,  National  progress 
{American  Nation  Series,  pp.  259-260). — See  also 
Dollar  diplomacy;  US.A.:  1915  (August-Septem- 
ber). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Latane  Political  relaiions  of 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

1918. — New  constitution. — .\  new  Constitution 
was  drafted  and  submitted,  June  19,  to  a 
piebescite  and  was  approved  by  a  large  majority. 
The  chief  change  was  in  the  matter  of  allowing 
foreigners  to  acquire  property.  A  n^w  article  pro- 
vided that  foreigners  residing  in  the  country  and 
societies  formed  by  them  should  have  the  right 
to  own  real  property.  This  right  should  expire 
five  years  after  the  foreigner  ceased  to  be  a 
resident  of  Haiti  or  the  companies  had  gone  out 
of  business.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  chamber  of  deputies  and  a  senate.  The  members 
of  the  former  are  elected  for  two  years  by  direct 
popular  vote  on  a  basis  of  one  for  60,000  in- 
habitants. The  members  of  the  latter  are  chosen 
for  six  years  also  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  president  is  elected  for  four  years  by  the 
two  chambers  in  joint  session. 

1918  (July). — War  declared  on  Germany. — 
Haiti  joined  the  allies  on  account  of  the  torpedo- 
ing of  a  French  steamer  causing  the  loss  of  eight 
Haitians. — See  also  Latin  America:  1917-1918; 
Central  America  in  the  World  War. 

1919. — Represented  at  Paris  conference  and 
Conference  of  Versailles.  See  Paris,  Confer- 
ence of;  Outline  of  work;  Versailles,  Treats 
of:   Conditions  of  Peace. 

1920-1921. — Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  marines.— "The  naval  court  of 
inquiry  which  investigated  the  conduct  of  marines 
in  Haiti  on  Dec.  18  reported  to  Secretary  Daniels 
that  there  'had  been  no  proper  grounds  for  the 
statement  by  Brig.  Gen.  George  Barnett,  former 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Occupation  forces  had  been  guilty  of  "prac- 
tically indiscriminate  killing"  of  Haitians.'  .  .  . 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  called 
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the  report  absurd  on  its  face  and  said  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  naval  court  of  inquiry 
would  do  other  than  obscure  charges  brought 
against  a  branch  of  the  navy." — New  York  Times 
Current  History,  Feb.,  1921,  p.  351. — "Rear  Admiral 
H.  S.  Knapp,  in  a  report  on  conditions  in  Haiti 
made  public  by  the  Navy  Department  on  Feb. 
13,  1021,  urged  that  Haiti  should  be  held  for 
years  to  come,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
the  progress  which  the  island  republic  has  made 
under  the  American  regime.  Admiral  Knapp  de- 
clared that  the  cry  for  complete  independence 
came  from  an  element  which  did  not  represent 
as  much  as  s  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
that  the  only  aim  of  the  agitators  in  demanding 
the  abrogation  of  the  1915  treaty  between  Haiti 
and  the  United  States  was  to  restore  the  old 
regime  of  graft  and  wholesale  exploitation.  The 
report  advocated  the  extension  of  the  treaty,  but 
expressed  a  strong  belief,  based  on  study  of  the 
conditions,  that  the  American  rule  must  be  con- 
tinued."— Ibid.,  Mar,,   1021,  p.  403. 

1922. — American  marines  exonerated. — "The 
select  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  to  investigate  the  charges  of  maladminis- 
tration in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  presented  its 
formal  report  on  Haiti  to  the  Senate  on  June  26. 
IQ22.  The  report,  which  is  unanimous,  is  made 
up  of  some  twenty-six  pages,  exclusive  of  maps. 
The  American  occupation  is  justified.  On  this 
subject  the  committee  says:  'The  chronic  anarchy 
into  which  Haiti  had  fallen,  the  exhaustion  of  its 
credit,  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  German 
Government,  and  the  actual  landing  of  the  French 
naval  forces,  all  imperiled  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  led  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
take  the  successive  steps  set  forth  ...  to  estab- 
lish order  in  Haiti,  to  help  institute  a  Government 
as  nearly  representative  as  might  be,  and  to  as- 
sure the  collaboration  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Haiti  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  peace  and  the  development  of  the  Haitian 
people.'  The  main  interest  centres  in  the  com- 
mittee's findings  with  regard  to  the  charges  of 
maladministration,  oppression,  killings  of  Haitians 
and  even  torture  and  mutilation.  The  charges  of 
cruelty  by  marines  and  local  gendarmerie  are 
given  at  length.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  declared 
to  have  been  proved.  Many  charges  are  declared 
to  be  completely  false;  others  are  stated  to  have 
been  based  on  hearsay  testimony  by  illiterate 
natives.  All  in  all,  the  report  gives  high  praise 
to  the  Marine  Corps  for  its  work  in  Haiti.  The 
committee  recommends  indefinite  continuance  of 
.American  military  occupation,  but  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  marine  force.  It  is  stated  emphatically 
to  be  the  committee's  belief  that  early  withdrawal 
or  drastic  reduction  would  be  beyond  all  doubt 
immediately  followed  by  brigandage  and  revolu- 
tion."— New  York  Times  Current  History,  Aug., 
ig22,  p.  836. 

See  also  Latin  America;  Santo  Domingo; 
West  Indies. 

Also  in:  P.  M.-  Brown,  American  intervention 
in  Haiti  {American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
Oct.,  1922). 

HAITIAN  TREATY.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1915 
(August-September) . 

HAJJ,  (.Arabic),  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  which 
every  Mohammedan  feels  obliged  to  make  at  least 
once.  After  having  accomplished  the  pilgrimage, 
the  pilgrim  is  entitled  to  add  "Hajji"  to  his  name. 

HAJLAH,  Battle  of.  See  World  War:  1918: 
VI.  Turkish  theater:    c,  5. 

HAJVOROWKA,  Battle  of.  See  World  War: 
1915;  III.  Eastern  front:  i,  7. 


HAKATA,   Battle  near    (1281).     See  Japan: 

1274-1281. 

HAKODATE,  northernmost  of  old  treaty  ports 
of  Japan,  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of 
Yezo.  In  1854  it  was  opened  to  foreign  trade. 
See  Japan:    1797-1854. 

HAKON.    See  Haakon. 

HAKUAISHA  SOCIETY,  Japan.  See  Red 
Cross:   Japan. 

HALAMAH.     See  Helam. 

HALDANE,  Richard  Burdon,  1st  Viscount 
1856-  ),  British  statesman.  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1S8S-1910;  queen's  counsel,  1890;  secretary 
for  war,  1905-1912;  created  viscount,  1911;  lord 
high  chancellor,  1912-1915.  See  England:  1912; 
1 91 2 -1 913;  MiLiTARv  organization:  32;  War, 
Prepar.\tion  for:  1907-1909:  British  army  reor- 
ganization. 

HALDIMAND,  Sir  Frederick  (1718-179O, 
British  general  and  administrator,  of  Swiss  birth. 
Served  in  the  armies  of  Sardinia,  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land; fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars;  de- 
fended Oswego  and  saved  Niagara,  1750;  had  charge 
of  the  English  garrison,  Pensacola,  Florida,  1767- 
1773;  governor-general  of  Canada,  1778-1784. 

HALE,  Chandler  (1873-  ),  American  repre- 
sentative at  second  Hague  conference.  See  Hague 
conferences:   1907. 

HALE,  John  Parker  (1806-1873),  American 
statesman  and  orator.  See  U.S.A.:  1852:  Seven- 
teenth  presidential  election. 

HALE,  Nathan  (1755-1776),  American  patriot. 
Served  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  1775;  commissioned 
captain,  1776;  volunteered  to  secure  much-needed 
information  concerning  the  enemy,  but  was  cap- 
tured, September  21,  and  hanged  as  a  spy,  Sep- 
tember 22,   1776. 

Also  in:  H.  P.  Johnston,  Nathan  Hale. — W.  O. 
Partridge,  Nathan  Hale,  the  ideal  patriot. 

HALE  VS.  HENKEL,  case  against  trusts 
(1905).  See  Trusts:  United  States:  1901-1906; 
1905-1906. 

HALEPA,  Pact  of  (1878).    See  Turkey:  1890. 

HAL^VY,  Jacques  FranQois  Fromental 
(1799-1862),  French  composer,  of  Jewish  birth. 
Studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  later  with 
Cherubini;  was  successively,  professor  of  harmony, 
theory,  and  counterpoint  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, 1827-1840;  elected  member.  Institute  de 
France,  1830;  became  permanent  secretary  of  the 
.Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  1854.  "La  Juive"  is 
his  masterpiece. — See  also  Music:  Modern:  1774- 
1864;    i§oo-i9o8. 

HALEVY,  Joseph  (1827-1918),  French  orien- 
talist. Interested  in  Zionist  movement.  See  Jews: 
Zionism:   20th  century. 

HALF-BREEDS,  name  given  in  derision  to 
one  faction  of  the  Republican  party  during  Grant's 
administration.     See    Stalwarts. 

HALF-MOON,  sailing  vessel  of  Henry  Hud- 
son.    See  America:  1609. 

HALFWAY  COVENANT.  Term  applied  to 
a  modification  of  church  membership  in  New 
England.     See   Boston:    1657-1669. 

HALIARTUS,  Battle  of  (30S  B.C.).  See 
Greece:   B.C.  399-387. 

HALICARNASSUS,  Greek  city  in  southwest- 
ern Asia  Minor.  See  Asia  Minor:  B.C.  1100; 
Carians;  Greece:  Map;  Macedonia:  B.C.  334- 
330. 

Mausoleum  excavated.  See  British  museum: 
Excavations  and  accessions. 

HALICZ,  Polish  name  for  Galicia.    See  Galioa. 

HALICZ,  town  of  Galicia  about  sixty  miles 
southeast  of  Lemberg.  Russians  and  .Austro-Ger- 
mans  fought   for  this  town  during   four  years  of 
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the  World  War.  Brussilov  captured  the  town  on 
July  10,  191 7,  but  lost  it  during  Russia's  last 
effort.  See  World  War:  1914:  II.  Eastern  front: 
c,  1;  iqi?:  I.  Summary:  b,  4;  III.  Russia  and 
the  eastern   front:    k. 

HALIDON  HILL,  Battle  of  (1333)-  See  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed: 1293-1333;  Scotland:  1332- 
1333- 

HALIFAX,  George  Savile,  1st  Marquess  of 
(1633-1695),  English  statesman.  Member  of  privy 
council,  1679;  presided  over  council  of  lords  which 
took  measures  to  maintain  order  after  James's 
flight,  16S8;  lord  chancellor  and  speaker  of  House 
of  Lords,  1689;  tendered  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary  in  the  name  of  the  nation  and  made 
lord  privy  seal  the  same  year. — See  also  England: 
1689   (January-February). 

HALIFAX,  Canadian  port  of  entry,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  situated  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  Halifax  harbor  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  the  province.  "In  the  year 
[1749]  after  the  peace  [of  Aix-la-Chapelle]  the 
land  forces  in  Great  Britain  were  reduced  to  little 
more  than  18,000  men;  those  in  Minorca,  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  .American  plantations,  to  10.000;  while 
the  sailors  retained  in  the  Royal  Navy  were  under 
17,000.  From  the  large  number  both  of  soldiers 
and  seamen  suddenly  discharged,  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  be  either  driven  to  distress  or 
tempted  to  depredation.  Thus,  both  for  their  own 
comfort  and  for  the  quiet  of  the  remaining  com- 
munity, emigration  seemed  to  afford  a  safe  and 
excellent  resource.  The  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  pitched  upon  for  this  experiment,  and  the 
freehold  of  fifty  acres  was  offered  to  each  settler, 
with  ten  acres  more  for  every  child  brought  with 
him,  besides  a  free  passage,  and  an  exemption  from 
all  taxes  during  a  term  of  ten  years.  Allured  by 
such  advantages,  above  4,000  persons,  with  their 
families,  embarked  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cornwallis,  and  landed  at  the  harbour  of  Chebuc- 
tow.  The  new  town  which  soon  irose  from  their 
labours  received  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
who  presided  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  who  had 
the  principal  share  in  the  foundation  of  this  colony. 
In  the  first  winter  there  were  but  300  huts  of 
wood,  surrounded  by  a  palisade." — Lord  Mahon, 
History  of  England,  v.  4,  ch.  31. — See  also  Nova 
Scotia:  1749-1755. — Halifax  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  province  in  1750;  declared  a  free  port  in 
1817,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1842.  In  1911 
it  became  an  Imperial  naval  station.  "Between 
February  21,  1915  and  August  23,  1918  .  .  . 
305,655  troops  sailed  from  Halifax,  this  being 
three-fifths  of  the  slightly  over  five  hundred 
thousand  men  who  composed  the  total  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force." — A.  W.  Eaton,  Chapters  in 
the  history  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  p.  141. — On 
December  6,  1917,  as  the  result  of  an  explosion 
and  conflagration,  caused  by  the  collision  of  two 
ships,  one  carrying  a  cargo  of  war  munitions. 
the  north  end  of  the  city  and  Dartmouth  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbor  were  devastated.  The 
French  munitions  ship,  Mont  Blanc,  was  passing 
up  the  Narrows,  carrying  2800  tons  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  trinitrotoluol,  and  a  deck  cargo  of 
gasoline.  The  Belgian  relief-ship  Into  was  passing 
through  the  Narrows  out  to  sea.  Owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  signals,  the  Into  crashed  into 
the  Afotit  Blanc.  An  area  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  square  miles  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
explosion  and  fires  that  followed.  A  blizzard,  the 
following  day.  impeded  the  rescue  work  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  deaths.  Relief  trains  were 
immediately  sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
the  city  was  put  under  martial  law.    The  Domin- 


ion government  made  large  appropriations  for  re- 
lief, and  organized  clearing  operations.  The  re- 
port submitted  to  the  General  Relief  Committee 
gave  estimates  of  1.500  killed,  4,000  seriously  in- 
jured, 20,000  rendered  homeless,  and  a  total  prop- 
erty loss  of  $50,000,000. 

HALIFAX  CURRENCY.— "For  many  years 
Canada  used  what  was  called  'Halifax  currency,' 
in  which  the  nomenclature  of  sterling  money  was 
that  employed,  but  having  a  pound  of  this  cur- 
rency valued  at  four  dollars." — G.  Bryce,  Short 
history  of  the  Canadian  people,  p.  433. 

HALIFAX  FISHERY  AWARD.  See  Fish- 
eries:   1877-1898. 

HALL,  Charles  Francis  (1821-1871),  American 
Arctic  explorer.  See  ARcrnc  exploration:  1850- 
1883;  Chronological  summary:  1860-1862;  1871- 
1872. 

HALL,  Chester  Moor  (1703-1771),  English 
scientist  and  inventor.  See  Inventions:  i8th 
century:   Improved  telescope. 

HALL,  Granville  Stanley  (1846-  ),  Amer- 
ican educator,  interested  in  child  study.  See  Edu- 
cation: Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Gen- 
eral education:  United  States:  Experimental 
schools. 

HALL,  Lyman  {1725-1790),  American  patriot 
and  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence.  See 
U.S.A.:    1776   (July):  Text  of  Declaration. 

HALL,  Major,  American  engineer  and  co- 
designer  of  Liberty  motor.  See  Aviation:  De- 
velopment of  airplanes  and  air  service:  igio- 
1920. 

HALL  OF  FAME  FOR  GREAT  AMERI- 
CANS.— In  the  designing  of  new  buildings  for  the 
New  York  University  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
at  University  Heights,  certain  exigencies  of  art  led 
to  the  construction  of  a  stately  colonnade,  sur- 
rounding a  high  terrace  which  overlooks  Harlem 
river,  and  the  happy  idea  was  conceived  by 
Chancellor  MacCracken  of  evolving  therefrom  a 
"Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  The  idea 
has  been  carried  out,  by  providing  for  the  in- 
scription of  carefully  chosen  names  on  panels  of 
stone,  with  a  further  provision  of  space  for 
statues,  busts,  portraits,  tablets,  autographs,  and 
other  memorials  of  those  whose  names  are  found 
worthy  of  the  place.  For  the  selection  of  names 
thus  honored,  a  body  of  one  hundred  electors, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  appointe;! 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University.  These  electors 
were  apportioned  to  four  classes  of  citizens,  in  as 
nearly  equal  numbers  as  possible,  namely:  (A) 
University  or  college  presidents  and  educators. 
(B)  Professors  of  history  and  scientists.  (C)  Pub- 
licists, editors,  and  authors.  (D)  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  State  or  National.  It  was  re- 
quired of  the  electors  that  they  should  consider 
the  claims  of  eminent  citizens  in  many  classes,  not 
less  than  fifteen,  and  that  a  majority  of  these 
classes  should  be  represented  among  the  first  fifty 
names  to  be  chosen.  They  were,  furthermore, 
restricted  in  their  choice  to  native-born  Ameri- 
cans, a  rule  which  had  some  reasons  in  its  favor, 
though  it  excluded  from  the  hall  such  shining 
names  in  American  history  as  those  of  John  Win- 
throp,  Roger  Williams,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
As  the  result  of  the  votes  given  by  97  electors, 
in  the  year  iqoo,  29  names  were  found  to  have 
received  the  approval  of  51  or  more  of  the  electors, 
and  these  were  ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  The  29  names  are  as  follows,  in  the 
order  of  preference  shown  them  by  the  97  electors: 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel 
Webster.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
John    Marshall,    Thomas    Jefferson,    Ralph   Waldo 
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Emerson,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Robert 
Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  David  Glasgow  Farragut, 
Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Pea- 
body,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney, 
John  James  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  James  Kent,  Joseph  Stor>',  John 
Adams,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
Asa  Gray,  Resolutions  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity determined  the  action  to  be  taken  for  the 
selection  of  further  names,  as  follows:  "The 
Senate  will  take  action  in  the  year  1902,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  toward  filling  at 
that  time  the  vacant  panels  belonging  to  [1900], 
being  21  in  number."  "Each  nomination  of  the 
present  year  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  that  has  received 
the  approval  of  ten  or  more  electors,  yet  has  failed 
to  receive  a  majority,  will  be  considered  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  year  1902.  To  these  shall  be  added 
any  name  nominated  in  writing  by  five  of  the 
Board  of  Electors.  Also  other  names  may  be 
nominated  by  the  New  York  University  Senate 
in  such  way  as  it  may  find  expedient.  Any  nom- 
ination by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  that 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  New  York  University 
Senate  shall  be  received  and  considered  by  that 
body."  Furthermore:  "Every  five  years  through- 
out the  twentieth  century  five  additional  names 
will  be  inscribed,  provided  the  electors  under  the 
rules  can  agree  by  a  majority  upon  so  many." 
The  senate  further  took  note  of  the  many  requests 
that  foreign-born  Americans  should  be  considered, 
by  adopting  a  memorial  to  the  university  corpora- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  it  will  welcome  a  similar 
memorial  for  foreign-born  Americans,  for  which  a 
new  edifice  may  be  joined  to  the  north  porch  of 
the  present  hall,  containing  one-fifth  of  the  space 
of  the  latter,  providing  thirty  panels  for  names. — 
Chancellor  H.  M.  MacCracken,  Hall  of  Fame 
(American  Review  of  Reviews,  Nov.,  1900,  p.  563). 
— This  loggia  was  added,  and,  in  1905,  the  names 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  John 
Paul  Jones  were  inscribed  upon  its  panels.  The 
same  year,  a  loggia  for  American  women  wa^ 
erected  and  Mary  Lyon,  Emma  Willard,  and 
Maria  Mitchell  were  the  first  women  honored 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  led  the  list  in  1910  with 
74  votes.  Tlie  others  elected  in  that  year  were 
as  follows:  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  Roger  Williams,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Phillips  Brooks,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Frances 
E.  Willard,  Andrew  Jackson,  George  Bancroft, 
John  Lathrop  Motley. 

In  191S  the  new  names  added  were:  Francis 
Parkman.  Mark  Hopkins,  Elias  Howe,  Joseph 
Henry,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Rufus  Choate,  Daniel 
Boone.  The  election  of  1915  was  "conducted  un- 
der amended  rules,  the  chief  of  which  gives  electors 
of  a  certain  class  the  power  to  place  special 
emphasis  upon  their  choice  of  nominees  in  their 
[field],  thus  giving  weight  in  the  final  ballot  to 
each  estimate  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  anyone 
of  the  seven  decisions  of  electors.  The  electors 
are  also  asked  to  designate  by  the  initials  M.J.F. 
(more  justly  famous)  those  nominees  thus  esti- 
mated (to  a  number  not  over  one-third  of  the 
entire  list),  thus  entitling  them  to  enter  the  Hall 
of  Fame  by  a  majority  rather  than  the  two-thirds 
vote  which  would  otherwise  be  required." — 
Journal  of  Educatio-n,  Aug.  26,  lOiS.  P-  i57- — 
When  the  constitution  was  amended  in  1914  to 
do  away  with  the  distinction  between  native,  and 
foreicn-born,  it  was  required  that  the  four  foreign- 
born  already  chosen,  be  re-elected  in  competition 
with  the  native-born  put  in  nomination.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  Louis  Agassiz  were  approved. 


while  John  Paul  Jones,  and  Roger  WilUaras, 
lacked  a  majority  but  remained  in  nomination  for 
the  year  1920.  The  successful  candidates  of  the 
1920  elections  were  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain),  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  Patrick  Henry, 
Roger  Williams,  advocate  of  religious  liberty  and' 
founder  of  Rhode  Island,  James  Buchanan  Eads, 
bridgebuilder  and  constructor  of  the  Mississippi 
jetties,  William  Thomas  Green  Morton,  discoverer 
of  anesthesia,  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  educator 
and  president  of  Welleslev  College 

HALL  OF  INDEPENDENCE.  See  Inde- 
pendence IHLL. 

HALL  OF  THE  ABENCERRAGES.  See 
Alhambra. 

HALL  OF  THE  AMBASSADORS.  See 
Alhambra. 

HALL   OF   THE    ANIMALS.     See  Vatoan 

MUSEUMS. 

HALL  OF  THE  TRIBUNAL.  See  .■\lham- 
bra. 

HALL  OF  THE  TWO  SISTERS.  See  Al- 
hambra. 

HALLAM,  Henry  (1777-1859),  English  his- 
torian and  critic.     See  History:   32. 

HALLE,  city  in  Saxony.     See  Gerjlany:  Map. 

University  founded  in  1694.  See  Universities 
AND  colleges:   1604-1906. 

HALLECK,  Henry  Wager  (1S15-1872),  Amer- 
ican general  and  jurist.  Took  part  in  the  Mexican 
War  in  California,  1847-1849:  member  of  Cali- 
fornia Constitutional  Convention,  1849;  president 
of  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  1855;  during  the 
Civil  War,  supreme  commander  in  western  theater 
of  the  war,  1861-1862;  general-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  army,  1862-1864.  See  U.S..\.:  1861 
(July-November);  (August-October:  Missouri); 
1862  (February-April:  Tennessee)  ;  (.^pril-May: 
Tennessee-Mississippi)  ;  (June-October:  Tennessee- 
Kentucky)  ;  July-August:  Virginia):  End  of  penin- 
sular campaign ;  Beginning  of  Pope's  campaign. 

HALLER,  Albrecht  von  (170S-177-),  Swiss 
physiologist,  anatomist  and  botanist.  See  Medical 
scie.nce:  Modern:  iSth  century:  Svstem  of 
Haller. 

HALLER,  Joseph  (1873-  ),  Polish  com- 
mander in  the  World  War.  Scr\-ed  as  colonel  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  deserted  after  the  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk,  1918;  joined  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
in  Russia,  1918;  made  his  way  to  France  and  took 
command  of  the  Polish  troops  fighting  there  for 
the  AUies,  1918;  commander-in-chief  of  Polisn 
army,  1919-1920.  See  Austria-Hungary;  1917- 
1918. 

HALLEY,  Edmund  (1636-1742),  English  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician.  Published  paper  on 
comets,  1676;  catalogue  of  stars  of  southern  hemis- 
phere, 1679;  observed  the  comet  whose  return  he 
predicted,  1682 ;  published  theory  of  the  variation 
of  comets,  1683;  published  chart  on  the  variation 
of  the  compass  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
1 701;  predicted  the  return  in  175S  of  the  comet 
named  for  him,  1705;  experimented  with  the  div- 
ing bell,  1716.  See  Inventions:  i8th  century: 
Improved  diving   bell. 

HALLOGNE,  one  of  the  forts  around  Liege, 
Belgium.  In  1014  of  the  World  War,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Germans.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  West- 
ern front:  b. 

HALLSTATT,  upper  Austria.  Region  famous 
for  its  prehistoric  remains.  See  Europe:  Prehis- 
toric period:   Iron  .'\gc. 

HALMAHEIRA,  one  of  the  Spice  islands.  See 
Moluccas. 

HALS,  Frans  (c.  1580-1666),  Dutch  painter. 
See  Painting;   Dutch, 
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HALSTED,  William  Stewart  (1852-  ), 
American  surgeon.  See  Medical  science;  Mod- 
ern: 20th  century:  Advance  in  surgical  meth- 
ods. 

HALYS,  Battle  of  (1102).  See  Crusades: 
1101-1102. 

HAM,  Race  of.  See  Arabia:  Ancient  succession 
and  fusion   of  races. 

HAM,  town  in  northeastern  France,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Peronne.  Taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Franco-German  War,  1870,  and  again 
■  in  the  World  War;  relieved  by  the  Allied  counter- 
offensive,  1Q18.  See  World  War:  1918:  II.  West- 
em  front:  c,  11;  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XI.  Devastation:   c. 

HAMADAN,  Persian  town,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  identified  with 
the  ancient  Ecbatana,  but  contains  few  remains 
01  antiquity.  The  population  in  ig22  was  about 
40,000. — See  also   Ecbatana. 

1915-1916. — Activities  during  World  War. 
See  World  War:  IQ15:  VII.  Persia  and  Germany; 
IQ16:   VI.  Turkish  theater:    d,  3;   d,  7. 

HAMATH,  Kingdom  of. — "It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  Hamathites  are  identical  with  the 
Canaanitish  tribe  that  was  settled  in  the  town  of 
Hamath,  afterwards  called  Epiphania,  on  the 
Orontes,  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Amorites  of 
Kadesh.  After  the  time  of  David  they  were  suc- 
ceeded in  that  town  by  the  Arimaeans." — F. 
Lenormant,  Manual  of  ancient  history  of  the  East, 
V.  2,  bk.  6,  ch.  I. 

HAMBURG,  German  republic  situated  on  the 
lower  Elbe,  between  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Han- 
over, and  consists  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  and 
the  four  domains:  Bergedorf,  Geestlande,  Marsch- 
lande,  and  Ritzebiittel.  (See  Germany:  Maps.) 
Under  the  constitution  of  1861  (revised  in  1879 
and  1Q06),  it  had  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. The  "Free  and  Hansa  City  Hamburg," 
in  the  republic  of  Hamburg  and  the  second  largest 
city  in  Germany,  lies  on  the  northern  arm  of  the 
Elbe.  Tradition  has  it  that  Charlemagne  built 
the  castle  of  Hamburg  between  805  and  811.  An 
episcopal  see  was  established  there  in  831,  and 
Hamburg  became  the  center  of  civilization  for 
northern  Europe.  In  mo  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Adolph  I,  count  of  Schauenburg,  and  with  the 
building  of  the  Neustadt  (present  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas)  by  Adolph  III  of  Holstein  the  history 
of  the  commercial  city  begins.  In  1189  it  re- 
ceived important  commercial  privileges  from 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  treaties  with  Liibeck 
and  Bremen,  in  1241,  and  1249  practically  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  (See  Hansa 
TOWNS.)  In  1270  the  constitution  rendered  the 
internal  organization  more  stable,  and  1292,  the 
city  acquired  complete  internal  autonomy.  The  gild 
war  between  handicraftsmen  and  the  patrician  mer- 
chants forced  the  latter,  1410,  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  a  committee  of  forty-eight  burghers, 
which  concluded  with  the  senate,  the  so-called 
First  Recess.  In  1510,  Maximilian  I,  declared 
Hamburg  an  imperial  city,  but  the  act  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  imperial  chamber,  till  1618.  In 
1529,  the  Great  Recess  of  February  19  definitely 
established  the  Reformation  in  Hamburg,  and 
vested  the  city  government  in  the  Rath.  In  1536, 
Hamburg  joined  the  League  of  Schmalkalden ;  in 
1603,  received  a  code  of  laws  regulating  exchange; 
in  1619,  the  bank  was  established;  in  1770,  was 
admitted  for  the  first  time  to  a  representation 
in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  in  1783,  received  its 
first  great  commercial  impulse  when  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  the  United  States  became  an  independent 
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power   which   opened   up  a  direct   maritime  com 
raunication  with  America. 

1801-1806. — One  of  the  six  free  cities  which 
survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See  Cities, 
Imperial  and  free,  or  Germany;  Germany: 
1801-1803;   1805-1806. 

1806.  —  French  occupation.  See  Germany: 
1806    (October-December). 

1810-1815. — Loss  and  recovery  of  autonomy 
of  a  free  city. — Member  of  Germanic  confed- 
eration. See  Cities,  Imperial  and  free,  of  Ger- 
many ;  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1813. — Expulsion  of  French.  See  Germany: 
1812-1813. 

1813. — Re-assembly  of  free  town  republic.  See 
Germany:   1813   (October-December). 

1842-1871. — Final  incorporation  into  German 
empire. — In  1842,  the  business  part  of  the  city 
was  devastated  by  fire.  In  1866,  it  joined  the 
North  German  Confederation  and  in  1871  became 
a  coaifituent  part  of  the  German  empire. 

188b. — Surrender  of  free  privileges. — Growth. 
— In  1888,  it  joined  the  ZoUverein,  and  set  apart 
a  portion  of  the  port  as  a  free  harbor  comprising 
altogether  750  acres  of  water  and  1750  acres  of 
dry  land,  and  constructed  a  system  of  docks, 
basins,  and  quays  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$35,000,000,  thus  making  Hamburg  the  largest 
port  on  the  continent  and  the  third  largest  in  the 
world. — See  also  Germany:  1888:  Free  cities  sur- 
render  free-port  privileges. 

1892. — Cholera. — An  outbreak  of  cholera,  in 
1892,  carried  off  8,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

1917-1920. — Modern  reforms. — An  electoral  re- 
form was  adopted  in  191 7;  the  Council  of  Work- 
men and  Soldiers  assumed  complete  political  power 
in  1918;  and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1920. 

1920. — Occupied  by  the  French.  See  Ger- 
many:   1920    (March-April). 

See  also  Housing:  Germany:  Difficulties  of  the 
housing  problem. 

Also  in:  W.  King,  Chronicles  of  three  free  cities: 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liibeck. 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP 
LINE  PLOTS.— Indicted.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1914- 
191 7;  1915  (March):  Indictment  of  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

HAMBURG-ELBERFELD  poor  RELIEF 
SYSTEM.     See  Charities:   Germany:    1852-1921. 

HAMEL,  village  south  of  the  Somme  and  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Amiens,  northeastern  France. 
Taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  World  War; 
captured  by  American  and  Australian  forces,  July 
4,   1918. 

HAMILCAR,  name  of  several  distinguished 
Carthaginians. 

Hamilcar  (d.  480  B.C.),  commanded  an  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  480  B.C.  Was  defeated  by  Gelon 
at  the  first  battle  of  Himera. 

Hamilcar,  Carthaginian  commander  defeated  at 
Crimissus,  339  B.C.,  by  Timoleon,  the  Corinthian 
general. 

Hamilcar  (surnamed  Rhodius),  ambassador  to 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Hamilcar,  governor  of  Sicily.  Made  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  317  B.C. 

Hamilcar  (d.  309  B.C.),  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Syracuse.  Taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death. 

Hamilcar,  general  in  the  First  Punic  War.  Com- 
manded in  Sicily,  262  B.C.  Fought  a  naval  battle 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  defeated,  256  B.C. 

Hamilcar  (surnamed  Barca)  (c.  270-228  B.C.), 
father  of  Hannibal.  Fought  a  war  with  Rome  in 
Africa  and  Italy;  led  an  expedition  into  Spain  and 
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was  eventually  killed  in  battle  with  the  Vettones, 
228  B.C.  See  Carthage;  B.C.  241-238;  Military 
organization:  7;  Punic  W.\rs:  First;  Second; 
Rome:   Republic:   B.C.  218-202. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander  (1757-1S04),  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  economist.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  artillery  company,  Revolutionary 
War,  1776;  joined  Washington's  staff,  March 
1777;  in  a  series  of  letters  diagnosed  the  ills  of 
the  confederation  and  suggested  remedies,  1779- 
1788;  abandoned  his  staff  position,  secured  a  field 
command,  and  won  laurels  at  Yorktown,  1781; 
became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
acted  as  receiver  of  continental  taxes  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  1782 -1783;  represented  New  York 
in  the  Annapolis  Convention,  1786;  and  drafted  the 
report  which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  Philadelphia,  1787. — See  also 
U.S.A.:  1781  (May-October);  1783-1787;  1787; 
1787-1780. 

Financial  statesmanship.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1789- 
1792;  Tariff:  1789-1792;  Money  and  banking: 
Modern:    1782-1792;   1790-1816. 

Federal  party.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1789-1792. 

Economic  situation  of  United  States.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   1790:   Economic  situation,  etc. 

Louisiana  Purchase.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1803: 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

Fatal  duel.    See  U.  S.  A.:   1806-1807. 

See  also  Caucus:  United  States:  1776-1800; 
U.S.A.:  1796:  Washington's  farewell  address; 
1798. 

Also  in:  A.  H.  Vandenburg,  Greatest  American. 

HAMILTON,  Andrew  Jackson  (1815-1875), 
American  brigadier-general  and  military  governor 
of  Te.xas.    See  U.  S.  A.:   1865  (May-July). 

HAMILTON,  Henry,  British  colonel  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest,  captured  by  George  Rogers 
Clark  in  1779.  See  U.S.A.:  1778-1779:  Clark's 
conquest. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  Ian  Standish  Monteith 
(1853-  ),  British  general.  In  Afghan  War, 
1878-1880;  Boer  wars,  1881,  1899-1901;  Nile  ex- 
pedition, 1884-1885;  Burmese  expedition,  1886- 
1887;  quartermaster-general,  1903-1904;  southern 
command  of  army,  1905-1909;  Mediterranean  com- 
mand, 1910-1915;  Mediterranean  expeditionary 
force,  1915. — See  also  World  War:  1914:  I.  West- 
ern front:  n;  1915:  VI.  Turkey:  a;  a, .4;  a,  4,  viii; 
a,  4,  xvii;  a,  4,  xxxvi;  c,  4;  c,  4,  ii. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William  (1730-1803),  Brit- 
ish diplomat  and  archaeologist.  See  Brittsh 
MUSEUM:   Explorations  and  accessions. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  New  York:  Found- 
ed in  1812.    See  Universities  and  colleges:  1812. 

HAMITES,  HAMITIC  LANGUAGES.— The 
name  Hamites,  as  now  used  among  ethnologists, 
is  restricted  more  closely  than  it  once  was  to 
certain  African  races,  whose  languages  are  found 
to  be  related.  The  languages  classed  as  Hamitic 
are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern 
Copts,  most  of  the  Abyssinian  tribes,  the  Gallas 
and  the  Berbers.  Some  of  the  older  writers, 
Lenormant,  for  example,  embraced  the  Phoenicians 
and  all  their  Canaanite  neighbors  among  the 
Hamites;  but  this  is  not  now  an  accepted  view. 
It  was  undoubtedly  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  theory  from  which  the  name  Hamites  came, 
namely  that  the  people  so  designated  were  de- 
scendants of  Ham ;  and  it  sought  to  adjust  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Hamitic  family  to  four  lines  of  descent, 
indicated  by  the  biblical  account  of  the  four  sons 
of  Ham, — (Tush,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  This 
hypothesis  identified  the  Cushitcs  with  the  Ethiop- 
ians (modern  Abyssinians  and  Nubians),  the  de- 
scendants  of  Mizraim   with   the   Egyptians,   those 


of  Phut  with  the  Libyans,  and  those  of  Canaan 
with  the  Canaanitcs,  including  the  Phcrnicians. 
Some  held  that  the  Hamites  occupied  originally  a 
great  part  of  western  and  southern  Asia;  that 
they  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  southern 
Mesopotamia,  or  Chaldea,  southern  Persia,  and 
southern  Arabia,  and  were  displaced  by  the 
Semites;  also  that  they  once  inhabited  the  most  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  Carians  were  a  surviv- 
ing remnant  of  them.  But  the  more  conservative 
sense  in  which  the  term  Hamite  is  now  used  re- 
stricts it,  as  stated  above,  to  certain  races  which 
are  grouped  together  by  a  relationship  in  their 
languages.  Whether  or  not  the  Hamitic  tongues 
have  an  affinity  to  the  Semitic  seems  still  an 
open  question;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  is 
in  an  undetermined  state,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  extract:  "The  so-called  Hamitic 
or  sub-Semitic  languages  of  Northern  Africa  . 
exhibit  resemblances  to  the  language  of  ancient 
Egypt  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Semitic  family. 
In  the  Libyan  dialects  we  find  the  same  double 
verbal  form  employed  with  the  same  double  func- 
tion as  in  Assyrian,  and  throughout  the  'Hamitic' 
languages  the  causative  is  denoted  by  a  prefi.xed 
sibilant  as  it  was  in  the  parent  Semitic  speech. 
We  cannot  argue,  however,  from  language  to  race, 
.  .  .  and  the  Libyans  have  ethnologically  no  con- 
nection with  the  Semites  or  the  Egyptians. 
Moreover,  in  several  instances  the  'Hamitic'  dialects 
are  spoken  by  tribes  of  negro  or  Nubian  origin, 
while  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the 
Egyptians  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Semite."— A.  H.  Sayce,  Races  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ch.  4. — See  also  Libyans;  Philolocy:  25. 

HAMLIN,  Hannibal  (1800-1891),  .American 
statesman.  Member  Maine  legislature,  1835-1841; 
national  House  of  Representatives,  1843-1847; 
United  States  Senate,  1848-1856,  1857-1860,  1869- 
1881 ;  governor  of  Maine,  1856-1857;  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  1861-1865;  minister  to  Spain, 
1S81-1883. 

HAMMOND,  James  Bartlett  (1839-1913), 
.American  inventor.  See  In\t:ntions:  19th  century: 
Typewriter. 

HAMMOND,  John  Hays  (1885-  ),  Ameri- 
can mining  engineer.  Appointed  special  expert 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  1885 ;  consulting 
engineer  South  .African  properties,  1893-1900;  for 
complicity  in  the  Jameson  raid  was  arrested,  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  South  .African  republic,  and 
released  on  payment  of  ?i25,ooo  line,  1895-1896; 
elected  president  of  the  .American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  1907;  special  representative  of 
President  Taft  at  the  coronation  of  King  George 
V,  1911;  and  chairman  of  the  World  Court  Con- 
gress,  1914-1915. 

HAMMURABI,  or  Khammurabi,  king  of 
Babylonia,  c.  2 124-2081  B.C.,  codifier  of  laws. 
The  date  of  Hammurabi's  reign  which  is  fixed  by 
the  "List  of  the  Babylonian  Kings"  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Earlier  authorities  set 
the  close  of  his  life  at  (c.)  2250  B.C.;  but  later 
discoveries  place  his  period  from  (c.)  2i24-(c.) 
2081  B.C.  See  Assyria:  People;  Babylonia:  First 
Babylonian  empire;  Hammurabi:  His  character; 
Codes:  B.C.  2250;  Elam;  Woman's  rights:  B.C. 
2250-538. 

Also  in:  L.  W.  King,  History  of  Babylon,  pp. 
iio-iii. — C.  Edwards,  Hammurabi  Code,  p.  10. 

HAMPDEN,  John  (1594-1643),  English  states- 
man. Opposed  the  ship  money  impost.  See  Eng- 
land: 1629-1640;  1642  (January);  1643  (.August- 
September). 

HAMPDEN  CLUBS.  See  Engla.nd:  1816- 
1820. 
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HAMPSHIRE,  British  cruiser,  sunk  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland.     See  England:   igi6   (June  5). 

HAMPSTEAD,  metropolitan  borough  of  Lon- 
don, England.     See  City  planning:    Great  Britain. 

HAMPTON,  Wade  (i  754-1835),  American 
soldier  and  planter.  Served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  in  the  War  of  1S12.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   1813   (October-November). 

HAMPTON,  Wade  (1818-1902),  American 
soldier  and  statesman.  Ser\-ed  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  active  in  the  reconstructive  period  that 
followed;  governor  of  South  Carohna,  1876-1879. 
See  U.  S.  A.:  1864  (May-June:  Virginia:  Cam- 
paigning in   the  Shenandoah  valley. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE,  held 
after  the  accession  of  James  I,  for  the  discussion 
of  religious  differences.     See  England;    1604. 

HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE,  royal  palace 
of  red  brick  with  battlemented  walls,  is  situated  in 
a  park  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  at 
Hampton  Court,  fifteen  miles  from  London.  It 
is  the  largest  palace  in  the  British  Isles  and  was 
originally  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  one- 
time favorite  of  Henry  VIII.  The  story  runs 
that  the  king  on  a  visit  to  Wolsey  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings  and 
the  extensive  gardens,  whereupon  the  cardinal 
immediately  presented  the  whole  estate  to  his 
sovereign.  It  was  later  occupied  by  Cromwell, 
the  Stuarts,  William  III,  and  the  first  two  kings 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  was  here  also  that 
Shakespeare's  company  of  players  entertained  the 
royal  guests  and  that  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference was  held  in  1604. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  Virginia.  Insti- 
tution for  negro  and  Indian  education.  See  Edu- 
CAnoN:  Modem  developments:  20th  century; 
United   States:    Negroes. 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  Virginia:  1865.— Peace 
conference.     See  U.  S,  A.:    1865   (February). 

1907. — Start  of  United  States  fleet  on  cruise. 
See  U.  S.  A.:    1Q07-1Q00. 

HAMSUN,  Knut  (1859-  ),  Norwegian  nov- 
elist, dramatist  and  .poet.  See  Scandinavian  lit- 
erature: 1888-1Q20;  Nobel  prizes:  Literature: 
1920. 

HAN,  Children  of.  See  China;  Names  of  the 
country. 

HAN,  Japan.     See  Japan:    1641-1853. 

HAN  DYNASTY,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  dynasties  of  China.  See  China:  Origin 
of  the   people. 

HANAKS.     See   Mor.avia:     Its   people. 

HANAU,  district  in  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Frankfort.  See  Ger- 
many:  1920  (March-April). 

HANAU,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  1813  (Oc- 
tober-December) . 

HANCOCK,  John  (1737-1793),  .'\merican  pa- 
triot. Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congress,  1774; 
president  first  and  second  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congresses.  1774-1775;  president  second  Continen- 
tal Congress,  1775-1777;  member  until  1780.  and 
from  1785-1796;  major-general  Massachusetts  mili- 
tia ;  member  Massachusetts  constitutional  conven- 
tion, 1780;  governor  of  Massachusetts.  1780-1785, 
1787-1793.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1772-1773;  1775  (May- 
August);  1776  (July):  Authorship,  etc.;  1776 
(July) :  Text  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
1787-1789. 

HANCOCK,  Thomas  (1785-1865),  founder  of 
India  rubber  trade  in  England.  See  Inventions: 
19th  centurv:   Indusfrv. 

HANCOCK,  Winfield  Scott  (1824-1886), 
American  soldier  and  statesman.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1880;  Twenty-fourth  presidential  election. 


HAND  GRENADE.    See  Gre.nades. 

HANDEL,  George  Frederick  (1685-1759), 
English  composer,  of  German  birth.  Supreme  mas- 
ter of  oratorio;  studied  with  Zachau,  Halle;  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  "Almira,"  at  Hamburg,  1705; 
became  Kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
England,  171S-1721;  produced  the  oratorios 
"Saul,"  and  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  1739;  and  the 
famous  "Messiah."  1742.  See  Music:  Modern; 
1700-1827. 

HANDL,  Jacques  (1550-1591),  Austrian  mu- 
sician and  composer.  See  Music:  Modern;  1500- 
1628. 

HAND-LOOM  WEAVING.  See  I^•^•E^"^ONs: 
.Ancient  and  medieval:     Early   industrial  processes. 

HANES,  ancient  Egyptian  city,  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  by  that  name  (Isaiah  30:4).  Its  ruins 
have  been  identified,  about  seventy  miles  above 
Cairo,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The 
Egyptian  name  of  the  city  was  Chenensu;  the 
Greek  name  Heracleopolis. — R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of 
Egypt,  cli.  3. 

HANGAR,  structure  for  the  accommodation  of 
airships.  See  Aviation:  Development  of  airplanes 
and   air  service:    IQ10-1920. 

HANGING  GARDENS,  Babylon.  See  Baby- 
lonia: Nebuchadrezzar,  etc.;  B.abylon:  Hanging 
gardens. 

HANKAU.     See  Hankow. 

HANKAU  SZE-CHUEN  RAILWAY  LOAN. 
See  China:   1904-iQoo. 

HANKIN,  St.  John  Emile  Clavering  (1869- 
igog),  English  dramatist.     See  Drama;   1888-1921. 

HANKOW,  river  port  in  China  on  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  six  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  See 
China:    Map;    Shanghai. 

1911. — Rebellion.  See  China:  1911  (April-De- 
cember). 

HANLY,  J.  Frank  (1863-  ),  governor  of 
Indiana,  1905-1909.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1916  (February- 
November)  ;   Indiana:    1905-1907. 

HANNA,  Marcus  Alonzo  (1837-1904),  .Amer- 
ican merchant  and  legislator.  Delegate  to  Repub- 
lican national  convention,  1884, 1S8S,  1896 ;  chairman 
Republican  national  committee,  1896;  United  States 
senator,  1S97-1004.  See  U.S'.  A.:  1896;  Party 
platforms,   etc.:    Republican;    1901    (September). 

HANNIBAL  (d.  406  B.C.),  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral and  commander  in  Sicily.  See  Sicily:  B.C. 
409-405. 

HANNIBAL  (c.  249-183  B.C.),  Carthaginian 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca. 
•After  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief,  he 
completed  the  conquest  of  Spain,  south  of  the 
Ebro,  221-219  B.C.;  began  the  conquest  of  Rome 
by  storming  the  town  of  Saguntum,  219  B.C.; 
finally  defeated  by  the  Roman  general,  Scipio,  at 
Zama,  202  B.C.;  went  into  voluntary  exile,  195 
B.C.,  first  to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  Ephesus.  From 
the  court  of  Antiochus,  Hannibal  fled  to  Crete  but 
soon  returned  to  Asia  Minor  and  eventually  com- 
mitted suicide. — See  also  Alps:  Roman  period; 
Milii.arv  organization:  7;  Punic  Wars:  First; 
Second;    Rome:    Republic:    B.C.   218-202. 

HANNYNGTON,  John  Arthur  (1868-  ), 
British  general  in  Africa  during  World  War.  See 
W'orld  W.\r:  1916:  VII.  African  theatre:  a,  7; 
a,  10;  a,  11;  a,  14;  a,  16. 

HANOTAUX,  Albert  Auguste  Gabriel 
(1853-  ),  French  statesman,  historian,  and 
member  of  the  French  .Academy.  Director  of 
historical  department  of  national  archives,  1876; 
counselor  of  legation  at  Constantinople,  1885;  di- 
rector in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  1892 : 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  May.  1804  to  January, 
1895,  and  November,  1895  to  June,  1898. 
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HANOVER,  or  Brunswick-Luneburg,  prov- 
ince of  >Jorth  Prussia,  Germany.  See  Germany: 
Map. 

Origin  of  the  kingdom  and  house.  See  Sax- 
ony:   1178. 

Guelf  connection.  See  Guelfs  and  GinBEL- 
LiNEs;  EsTE,  House  of. 

1529. — Duke  joins  in  the  protest  which  gave 
origin  to  the  name  Protestants.  See  Papacy: 
1525-1529. 

1546. — Final  separation  from  the  Wolfen- 
biittel  branch  of  the  house.— The  two  principal- 
ities of  Brunswick  and  LUneburg,  which  had  been 
divided,  were  reunited  by  Ernest,  called  the  Con- 
fessor. On  his  death,  in  1546,  they  were  again 
divided,  the  heir  of  his  elder  son  taking  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel,  or  Brunswick,  and  the  younger  re- 
ceiving Brunswick-Luneburg,  or  Hanover.  From 
the  latter  branch  sprang  the  electoral  house  of 
Hanover,  and  the  present  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land; from  the  former  descended  the  ducal  Bruns- 
wick family.— A.  Halliday,  Annals  oj  the  Home  of 
Hanover,  v.  2,  bk.  9. 

1648. — Losses  and  acquisitions  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia. — Alternating  Bishopric.  See 
Germany:    1648:   Peace  of   Westphalia. 

1692. — Rise  to  electoral  rank.  See  Germany: 
1648-1705;    1125-1272. 

1694-1696.  —  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.  See  France;  1694;  1695- 
1696. 

1701. — Settlement  of  the  succession  of  the 
Brunswick-Lijneberg  line  to  the  English  crown. 
See  England:    1701. 

1714. — Succession  of  the  elector  to  the  British 
crown.     See  England:    1714. 

1720. — Acquisition  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  by  the  elector.  See  Sweden:  1719- 
1721. 

1741. — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — Neu- 
trality declared.  See  Austria:  1741  (August- 
November)  . 

1745. — English-Hanoverian  defeat  at  Fonte- 
noy.     See   Belgium:    1745. 

1757-1762.— French  attack  and  British  de- 
fense of  the  electorate  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
See  Germany:   1755-1756,  to  1761-1762. 

1763. — Peace  of  Paris,  ending  the  Seven 
Years'  War.    See  Seven  Years'  War;  Treaties. 

1776.— Troops  hired  to  Great  Britain  for 
service  in  the  American  War.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1776  (January-June):  Engagement  of  hireling 
Hessians. 

1785. — In  League  of  Princes.  See  Germany: 
1785. 

1801-1803. — Annexation  of  Osnabruck.  See 
Germany;    1801-1803. 

1803-1806. — Seizure  by  the  French. — Cession 
to  Prussia.  See  France;  1802-1804;  German'y': 
1806    (January -.August). 

1807. — Absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia.    See   Germany:    1807    (June-July). 

1809. — Control  by  Prussia.  See  Austria:  1809- 
1814. 

1813. — Deliverance  from  Napoleon. — Restora- 
tion to  the  king  of  England.  See  German^y": 
1813    (October-December). 

1815. — Raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  with 
territorial  enlargement.  See  Vienna,  Congress 
of. 

1819. — Constitution  granted.  See  Suffrage, 
Manhood;    Germany:    1800-1840. 

1833. — Northwestern  League.  See  Tariff; 
1833. 

1837. — Separation  of  the  crown  from  that  of 
Great  Britain.— "From  the  hour  that  the  Crown 


of  these  kmgdoms  [Great  Britain  and  Ireland]  de- 
volved upon  Queen  Victoria,  dates  a  change  which 
was  a  real  blessmg  in  the  relations  of  the  Sov- 
ereign to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Hanover  was 
at  that  instant  wholly  separated  from  Great  Brit- 
am.  By  the  law  of  that  country  a  female  could 
not  reign  except  in  default  of  heirs  male  in  the 
Royal  family.  But  in  addition  to  the  great 
advantage  of  separating  the  policy  of  England 
wholly  from  the  intrigues  and  complications  of  a 
petty  German  State,  it  was  an  immediate  happi- 
ness that  the  most  hated  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  these  islands  was 
removed  to  a  sphere  where  his  political  system 
might  be  worked  out  with  less  danger  to  the 
good  of  society  than  amongst  a  people  where  his 
influence  was  associated  with  the  grosse.st  follies 
of  Toryism  and  the  darkest  designs  of  Orangeism 
On  the  24th  of  June  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  now 
become  Ernest  .Augustus,  King  of  Hanover,  lelt 
London.  On  the  28th  he  made  a  solemn  entrance 
into  the  capital  of  his  states,  and  at  once  ex- 
hibited to  his  new  subjects  his  character  and  dis- 
position by  refusing  to  receive  a  deputation  of 
the  Chambers,  who  came  to  offer  him  their  hom- 
age and  their  congratulations.  By  a  proclamation 
of  the  5th  of  July  he  announced  his  intention  to 
abolish  the  representative  constitution,  which  he 
had  previously  refused  to  recognize  by  the  cus- 
tomary oath.  We  shall  have  little  further  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  course  of  this  worst  disciple 
of  the  old  school  of  intolerance  and  irresponsible 
government,  and  we  may  therefore  at  once  state 
that  he  succeeded  in  depriving  Hanover  of  the 
forms  of  freedom  under  which  she  had  begun  to 
hve;  ejected  from  their  offices  and  banished  some 
of  the  ablest  professors  of  the  University  of  Gbt- 
tingen,  who  had  ventured  to  think  that  letters 
would  flourish  best  in  a  free  soil;  and  reached 
the  height  of  his  ambition  in  becoming  the  repre- 
sentative of  whatever  in  sovereign  power  was  most 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age." — C.  Knight, 
Popular  history  of  England,  v.  8,  ch.  23. — See  also 
Germany:    1817-1840;   1810-1849. 

1849. — Alliance  of  Three  Kings. — Four  Kings' 
Draft.     See    Germany;    1850-1851. 

1866. — Alliance  with  Austria  against  Prussia. 
— Extinction  of  kingdom.  See  Austria;  1862- 
1866;   Germany;    1866. 

Also  in:  A.  Hijne,  Geschklite  des  Konigreichs 
Hannover  und  des  Herzoglums  Braunschweig. — A. 
F.  H-  Schauraann,  Handbuch  der  Geschichle  der 
Lande  Hannover  und  Braunschweig. — G.  S.  Ford, 
Hanover  and  Prussia. 

HANOVER,  Alliance  of.  See  Spain:  1713- 
1725. 

HANOVER  JUNCTION,  Engagement  at. 
See  U.  S.  A.;    1862   (May-June;   Virginia). 

HANRIOT,  Frangois  (1761-1794),  French 
revolutionist.  See  France:  1794  (June-July); 
French   victorv   at   Fleurus. 

HANSA  TOWNS.— "In  consequence  of  the 
liberty  and  security  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  free  towns  [of  Germany — see  Cities.  Imperial 
AND  free,  of  Germany],  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  feudal  an- 
archy and  oppression,  they  made  a  comparatively 
rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  population.  Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg,  Worms,  Spires,  Frankfort,  and 
other  cities,  became  at  an  early  period  celebrated 
alike  for  the  extent  of  their  commerce,  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  building.'^,  and  the  opulence  of 
their  citizens.  .  .  .  The  commercial  spirit  awak- 
ened in  the  north  about  the  same  time  as  in  tlic 
south  of  Germany.  Hamburgh  was  founded  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
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in  the  intention  of  serving  as  a  fort  to  bridle  the 
Saxons,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  emperor. 
Its  favourable  situation  on  the  Elbe  necessarily 
rendered  it  a  commercial  emporium.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  already  been  extensively  engaged  in 
naval  enterprizes,  began  to  form  the  design  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  authority  of 
their  counts,  and  of  becoming  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent state;  and  in  ii8g  they  obtained  an 
Imperial  charter  which  gave  them  various  privi- 
leges, including  among  others  the  power  of  electing 
councillors,  or  aldermen,  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  the  deputy  of  the  count,  the  government 
of  the  town  was  to  be  entrusted.  Not  long  after 
Hamburgh  became  entirely  free.  In  1224  the  citi- 
zens purchased  from  Count  Albert  the  renuncia- 
to  any  property  in  or  sovereignty  over  the  town, 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  And  the  government 
was  thus  early  placed  on  that  liberal  footing  on 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained.  Lubeck,  situated 
on  the  Trave,  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  rapidly  grew  to  be  a  place 
of  great  trade.  It  became  the  principal  emporium 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  and  its  merchants 
extended  their  dealings  to  Italy  and  the  Levant. 
At  a  period  when  navigation  was  still  imperfect, 
and  when  the  seas  were  infested  with  pirates,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  maintain  a 
safe  intercourse  by  land  between  Lubeck  and 
Hamburgh,  as  by  that  means  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  Sound  was  avoided.  And 
it  is  said  by  some,  that  the  first  political  union 
between  these  cities  had  the  protection  of  merchan- 
dise carried  between  them  by  land  for  its  sole  ob- 
ject. But  this  is  contradicted  by  Lambec  in  his 
'Origines  Hamburgenses'  (lib.  xi,  pa.  26).  .  .  . 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  alliance  between  these  two  cities,  it 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Hanseatic  League, 
so  called  from  the  German  word  'hansa,'  signi- 
fying a  corporation.  There  is  no  very  distinct 
evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  alliance  in  ques- 
tion was  established ;  but  the  more  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  dates  from  the  year  1241.  .  .  . 
From  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  north 
was  exceedingly  rapid.  The  countries  which 
stretch  along  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  from  Hol- 
stein  to  Russia,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by 
barbarous  tribes  of  Sclavonic  origin,  were  then 
subjugated  by  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  the  Dukes 
of  Saxony,  and  other  princes.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  being  exterminated,  their  place 
was  filled  by  German  colonists,  who  founded  the 
towns  of  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar,  etc.  Prussia 
and  Poland  were  afterwards  subjugated  by  the 
Christian  princes,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  So  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  the  foundations  of  civilization  and  the  arts 
were  laid  in  countries  whose  barbarism  had  ever 
remained  impervious  to  the  Roman  power.  The 
cities  that  were  established  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  it,  eagerly  joined  the  Hanseatic 
confederation.  They  were  indebted  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Lubeck  for  supplies  of  the  commodi- 
ties produced  in  more  civilized  countries,  and  they 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection  against  the  bar- 
barians by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The 
progress  of  the  league  was  in  consequence  singu- 
larly rapid.  Previously  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  embraced  every  considerable  city 
in  all  those  vast  countries  extending  from  Livonia 
to  Holland;  and  was  a  match  for  the  most  power- 
ful   monarchs.  .  .  .  The    principal    factory    of    the 


League  was  at  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands.  Bruges 
became,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  first 
commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  of 
the  most  extensive  trade  carried  on  to  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  art  cf  navigation  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  was  so  imperfect,  that  a 
voyage  from  Italy  to  the  Baltic  and  back  again 
could  not  be  performed  in  a  single  season,  and 
hence,  for  the  sake  of  their  mutual  convenience, 
the  Itahan  and  H..nseatic  merchants  determined  on 
establishing  a  magazine  or  store-house  of  their  re- 
spective products  in  some  intermediate  situation. 
Bruges  was  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  a  distinc- 
tion which  it  seems  to  have  owed  as  much  to  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  lib- 
erality of  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
as  to  the  conveniency  of  its  situation." — History  of 
the  Hanseatic  Leagiie  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
Jan.,  1831). — See  also  Bruges:  I3th-i5th  cen- 
turies.— "Under  cities  we  are  to  understand  forti- 
fied places  in  the  enjoyment  of  market-jurisdiction 
(marktrecht),  immunity  and  corporate  self-govern- 
ment. The  German  as  well  as  the  French  cities 
are  a  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were 
unknown  to  the  Frankish  as  well  as  to  the  old 
Germanic  public  law;  there  was  no  organic  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  town-system.  ...  All 
cities  were  in  the  first  place  markets;  only  in 
market-jurisdiction  are  we  to  seek  the  starting 
point  for  civic  jurisdiction.  The  market-cross,  the 
same  emblem  which  already  in  the  Frankish  period 
signified  the  market-peace  imposed  under  penalty 
of  the  king's  ban,  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
emblem  of  the  cities.  .  .  .  .\fter  the  12th  century 
we  find  it  to  be  the  custom  in  most  German  and 
many  French  cities  to  erect  a  monumental  town- 
cross  in  the  market-place  or  at  different  points  on 
the  city  boundary.  Since  the  14th  century  the 
place  of  this  was  often  taken  in  North-German 
cities  by  the  so-called  Roland-images.  .  .  .  All 
those  market-places  gradually  became  cities  in 
which,  in  addition  to  yearly  markets,  weekly 
markets  and  finally  daily  markets  w'ere  held.  Here 
there  was  need  of  coins  and  of  scales,  of  perma- 
nent fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the 
market-peace  and  the  objects  of  value  which  were 
collected  together;  here  merchants  .settled  perma- 
nently in  growing  numbers,  the  Jews  among  them 
especially  forming  an  important  element.  Cor- 
porative associations  of  the  merchants  resulted,  and 
especially  were  civic  and  market  tribunals  estab- 
hshed.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning  such  a  thing  as  free 
cities,  which  were  entirely  their  own  masters,  had 
not  existed.  Each  city  had  its  lord;  who  he  was 
depended  on  to  whom  the  land  belonged  on  which 
they  stood.  If  it  belonged  to  the  empire  or 
was  under  the  administration  (vogtei)  of  the  em- 
pire, the  city  was  a  royal  or  imperial  one.  The 
oldest  of  these  were  the  Pfalz-cities  (Pfalzstadte) 
which  had  developed  from  the  king's  places  of 
residence  (Konigspfalze) .  .  .  .  Beginning  with  the 
1 2th  century  and  in  course  of  the  13th  century 
all  cities  came  to  have  such  an  organ  [i.  e.  a  body 
of  representatives]  called  the  Stadtrath  (consilium, 
consules)  with  one  or  more  burgomasters  (magistri 
civium)  at  their  head.  Herewith  did  the  city  first 
become  a  public  corporation,  a  city  in  the  legal 
sense.  ...  Of  the  royal  cities  many  since  the 
time  of  Frederick  II  had  lost  their  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  empire  (Reichsunmittclbarkeit) 
and  had  become  territorial  or  provincial  cities, 
through  having  been  sold  or  pletlged  by  the  im- 
perialgovernment.  As  soon  as  the  view  had  gained 
ground  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  make  such 
dispositions  and  thus  to  disregard  the  privileges 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  cities,  people  spoke 
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no  longer  of  royal  cities  but  of  cities  of  the  empire. 
These  had,  all  of  them,  in  course  of  time,  even 
where  the  chief  jurisdiction  remained  in  the  hand 
of  an  imperial  official,  attained  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence approximating  to  the  territorial  su- 
premacy of  the  princes.  They  had  their  special 
courts  as  corporations  before  the  king.  Since 
the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  they  rejoiced 
in  an  autonomy  modified  only  by  the  laws  of 
the  realm;  they  had  the  disposal  of  their  own 
armed  contingents  and  the  so".3  right  of  placing 
garrisons  in  their  fortresses.  They  had  accord- 
ingly also  the  right  of  making  leagues  and  carry- 
ing on  feuds,  the  right  to  lordless  lands  (Heim- 
fallsrecht)  .  .  .  and  other  prerogatives.  The  cities 
of  the  empire  often  ruled  at  the  same  time  over 
extensive  territories.  .  .  .  Among  the  cities  of  the 
empire  were  comprised  after  the  14th  century  also 
various  cities  of  bishoprics  which  had  been  able 
to  protect  themselves  from  subjection  to  the  terri- 
torial power  of  the  bishop,  and  which  only  stood 


'Hansa  of  Germany'  or  'Gildhall  of  the  Germans 
in  England,'  come  to  comprise  all  Germans  who 
carried  on  trade  with  England.  Similar  associa- 
tions of  the  German  merchants  were  the  'German 
House'  in  Venice,  the  'German  Counting-house' 
in  Bruges  and  the  German  Kansas  in  Wisby  on 
Gotland,  in  Schonen,  Bergen,  Riga  and  Novgo- 
rod. The  chief  purpose  of  these  Kansas  was  the 
procuring  of  a  'Kouse'  as  a  shelter  for  persons 
and  for  wares,  the  maintaining  of  peace  among 
the  Hansa  brothers,  legal  protection,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  commercial  privileges,  etc.  The  Kansas 
were  gilds  with  several  elected  aldermen  at  their 
heads  who  represented  them  in  external  matters 
and  who  administered  the  property.  ,  ,  .  Quar- 
rels among  the  brothers  might  not,  under  pen- 
alty, be  brought  before  external  tribunals;  they 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  Kansa  committee 
as  a  gild-tribunal.  This  committee  had  also  an 
extended  penal  jurisdiction  over  the  members; 
under    certain    circumstances    they    had    even    the 
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to  it  in  a  more  or  less  loose  degree  of  subordina- 
tion. .  .  .  For  the  majority  of  the  cities  of 
bishoprics  which  later  became  cities  of  the  empire 
the  denomination  'Free  Cities'  came  up  in  the  14th 
century  (not  till  later  'Free  Cities  of  the  Empire'). 
.  .  .  Among  the  leagues  of  cities,  which  especially 
contributed  to  raise  their  prestige  and  paved  the 
way  to  their  becoming  Estates  of  the  empire  or 
of  the  principalities,  the  great  Rhenish  civic  con- 
federation (1254-1256)  lasted  too  short  a  time  to 
have  an  enduring  effect.  The  Swabian  civic 
league  was  for  purely  political  purposes — the 
maintenance  of  the  direct  dependence  on  the  em- 
pire (Reichsunmittelbarkeit)  against  the  claims  of 
territorial  sovereignty  of  the  princes,  and  its  un- 
fortunate ending  served  rather  to  deteriorate  than 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  cities.  It  was 
different  with  the  Hansa.  This  name,  which 
signified  nothing  else  than  gild  or  brotherhood, 
was  first  applied  to  the  gild  of  the  German  mer- 
chants in  the  'stahlhof  in  London.  This  gild, 
having  originated  from  the  amalgamation  of 
various  national  Houses  of  German  merchants 
in    England,    had    finally,    under    the    name    6f 


power  of  life  and  death  in  their  hands.  An 
especially  effective  punishment  was  the  Hansa 
bann,  which  occasioned,  besides  expulsion  from 
the  Kansa,  a  complete  boycott  on  the  part  of  the 
Hansa  brothers.  .  ,  ,  The  community  of  inter- 
ests thus  founded  among  these  cities  led  repeat- 
edly, already  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the 
13th  century,  to  common  steps  on  their  part;  so 
that  in  Hansa  affairs  a  tacit  league  existed,  even 
although  it  had  not  been  expressly  sanctioned. 
After  this  had  become  more  clearly  apparent  in 
the  troubles  with  Flanders  (1356-1358)  the  name 
Hansa  was  also  applied  to  this  league-relation- 
ship, so  that  henceforward  besides  the  Hansa  of 
the  German  merchants  there  existed  a  Hansa  of 
the  German  cities.  The  Kanseatic  League  re- 
ceived a  firm  organization  through  the  Greifs- 
wald  and  Cologne  confederations  of  1361  and 
1367,  both  of  which  were  at  first  only  entered 
into  for  a  single  warlike  undertaking  (against 
Waldemar  of  Denmark),  but  which  were  then 
repeatedly  renewed  and  finally  looked  upon  as  a 
permanent  league.  The  Hanscatic  League  .  .  . 
came  forward  in  external  matters,  even  in  inter- 
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national     relationships,    as    an    independent     legal 
entity.     It  carried  on  war  and  entered  into  treaties 
witli    foreifsn    nations;    it    had    a    league    army    at 
its  disposal  and  a  league  fleet ;   it  acquired  whole 
territorial    districts    and    saw    to    the    building    of 
fortresses.     In   itself   it   was   not    a   defensive   and 
offensive    league;    it    did    not    concern    itself    with 
the    feuds    of    single    cities    with    outsiders.      The 
sphere    of   activity    of    the    league    was   essentially 
confined  to  the  province  of  commerce:   protection 
of     commerce,  .  .  .  the     closing     of     commercial 
treaties,    etc.  .  .  .  The    head    of    the    League    was 
and   continued    to    be    Lubeck.      Its    kernel,   as   it 
were,   was   formed   by   the   Wendish    (i.   e.   Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomeranian)   cities  which  were  united 
under  Lubeck.     Originally  any  city  of  Lower  Ger- 
many which  asked  to  be  taken  in  was  received  into 
the  League.  .  .  .  Hansa  cities  which  did  not  fulfil 
their   federal   obligations   came   under   the   penalty 
of    the    Hansa    bann   and   the   general   commercial 
ostracism    consequent     upon    it.  .  .  .  The     federal 
power   was   exercised    by    civic   diets,   which    were 
assemblies  of   delegates   from   the   members  of  the 
council  [Rath]  of  the  individual  cities.     The  sum- 
mons was  sent  by  Lubeck.    The  decrees  were  passed 
in   the   form   of   'recesses.' .  .  .  Within   the   League 
again  were  narrower  leagues  with  their  own  com- 
mon   affairs    and    their    own    civic    diets.      After 
numerous  changes  the  four  'quarters'  were  recog- 
nized as  such:   the   Wendish   under   Lubeck   as  its 
head,    the    Sa.xon    under    Brunswick,    the    Cologne 
under  Cologne,  the  Prussian-Livonian  under  Dan- 
zig."— R.  Schroder,  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Rechts- 
geschiclite   (tr.  from   the  German),  pp.   58S-609. — 
"The   complete   ruin   of   the   empire   in   the  course 
of    the    15th    century    necessarily    entailed    at    last 
the   ruin  also   of   its   members.     Nowhere   did  this 
elementary   truth   make   itself   felt   in   a   more  ter- 
rible   manner    than    in    northeastern    Germany,    in 
those    colonial    districts    which    in    consequence    of 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  Hansa   had 
risen   in   importance   to    the   extent   of   having   an 
influence    on    the    whole    east    and    northeast    of 
Europe.     Here  the  year  1370  had  denoted  for  the 
Hansa    a    climax    without    a     parallel.      After    a 
glorious  war  it  had  closed  with  the  Danish  king, 
Waldemar  Atterdag,  a  peace   which  seemed  about 
to   keep   the  northern  kingdoms,   for  a   long   time 
to  come,  under  the  power  of  its  will.     But,  soon 
after,   the   Lubeck-Hanseatic   policy    began   to   de- 
generate. .  .  .  The   Hansa  had   looked  on   without 
interfering   at   the   struggle    which   began    between 
the    Teutonic    Order    and   Poland.      This    freed    it 
from   the  threatening   maritime  supremacy   of   the 
Order;    besides   this   it  had   just   become   involved, 
itself,   in  conflicts  in   the  North.  ...  A  long  and 
tedious  war  ensued  .  .  .  which   ended  to   the  dis- 
advantage  of   the   Hansa.  .  .  .  Within   the   Hansa, 
during    the    struggle,    the    divergency    of    interests 
between  the  Wendish,  Prussian  and  Livonian  cities 
had   for  the   first   time   become   so   pronounced   as 
to   amount   to   complete   disunion,   and   already   in 
1431    in   Hanseatic   circles    the   fear   could   be   ex- 
pressed .  .  .  'that   the  noble  confederation   of   our 
Hansa    will    be    dissolved    and    destroyed.'     .Such 
being    the   case    it   soon    became   evident   that   the 
struggle   with    King    Erich    had    actually    cost    the 
Hansa    the    'Dominium    maris    Baltic!. '      For    one 
thing  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  more  and  more 
unopposed,  began  to  carry  on  in  the  East  a  com- 
merce   which    was    hostile     to     the     Hansa.  .  .  . 
While    the    Western    enemies    of    the    Hansa    thus 
appeared    in    districts    on    the    Baltic,    which    had 
hitherto    been    reserved    for    the    Hanseatic    mer- 
chant,   the    influence    on    the    North    Sea    of    the 
Baltic    Hansa    cities    diminished    also    rnore    and 


more.  It  was  possible  indeed,  for  some  time  to 
come,  still  to  hold  on  to  Norway.  But  further  to 
the  south-west  the  Hansa  ships,  in  the  war  which 
England  in  union  with  Biftgundy  had  been  waging 
with  France  since  the  year  1415.  saw  themselves 
attacked  on  all  sides  in  spite  of  the  neutral  flag. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  empire  would  not 
protect  the  German  flag.  It  was  worse  still  that 
in  England  a  more  and  more  violent  opposition 
arose  against  the  Han.^eatic  privileges,  for  the 
progress  of  this  movement  laid  bare  once  and 
for  all  the  fundamental  contrast  between  the  com- 
mercial interests  in  England  of  the  Rhenish  Hansa 
cities  and  those  of  the  'Osterlings'  [Eastern  cities]. 
If  the  English  were  prepared  perhajs  to  further 
extend  the  rights  of  the  Hansa  in  their  land  in 
return  for  the  simultaneous  free  entry  of  their 
flag  in  the  Baltic,  that  was  a  condition  which 
pleased  the  German  western  cities  as  much  as 
it  seemed  unacceptable  to  the  Osterlings,  Lubeck 
at  their  head.  The  English  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  discord  into  the  enemy's  camp.  .Affairs 
in  Flanders  were  on  a  footing  equally  dangerous 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Hansa  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  Lubeck.  in  a  diet  of  the  year  1466, 
recommended  the  members  of  the  Hansa  to  con- 
sider the  merchants  of  Cologne  as  not  belonging 
to  the  Hansa  when  in  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  A  complete  breach  could  not  now 
fail  to  come.  It  occurred,  very  unfortunately  for 
Cologne  and  the  western  cities,  on  English  terri- 
tory. In  1468  English  ships  were  plundered  in  the 
'Sund,'  at  the  bidding,  as  was  claimed,  of  the 
Hansa.  The  result  was  that  King  Edward  IV 
took  prisoner  all  German  merchants  who  happened 
to  be  in  England  and  forbade  commercial  inter- 
course with  Germany.  From  this  restriction,  how- 
ever, the  Cologners  were  able  to  free  themselves 
through  separate  negotiations  with  the  king.  It 
was  an  inconsiderate  step  thus  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  Hansa,  and  that,  too, 
in  such  a  question  as  this.  Cologne  stood  there 
fully  isolated  now  even  from  the  western  cities. 
Lubeck  at  once  profited  by  the  occasion  to  have 
Cologne  placed  under  the  Hansa  bann,  and  soon 
after  the  Hansa,  almost  entirely  united  now  except 
for  Cologne,  began  the  war  against  England.  In 
the  year  1472  a  great  fleet  sailed  out  against  the 
island-kingdom ;  it  had  complete  success.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht  of  February  i8th,  1474,  restored 
once  more  the  old  Hanseatic  privileges  in  Eng- 
land and  opened  up  the  prospect  of  damages 
amounting  to  f  10,000.  Cologne  had  to  submit; 
in  1478  it  returned  to  the  Hansa.  But  all  the 
same  there  was  no  complete  restoration  of  the  6ld 
unity.  The  mercantile  differences  between  the 
west  and  the  east  cities  not  only  continued  but  in- 
creased, and  a  dominion  over  the  Baltic,  not  to 
mention  the  North  Sea,  was,  in  spite  of  the  mo- 
mentary success  in  England,  no  longer  to  be 
thought  of.  .  .  .  After  about  1490  the  interests 
also  of  the  Wendish  cities  including,  say,  Bremen, 
Hamburg  and  Lijnebuig,  became  divided.  .  .  . 
Thus  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the 
Hansa  bore  the  stamp  of  decline  in  all  directions, 
...  the  political-mercantile  preponderance  on 
land,  as  well  as  the  'Dominium  maris  Baltici,' 
was  broken  and  the  league  itself  was  torn  by  in- 
ternal dissensions.  In  the  years  from  1476  to  1404 
only  one  common  Hansa  diet  was  held;  com- 
plete ruin  was  now  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
1 6th  century  and  a  part  still  of  the  17th  century 
comprise  the  period  of  the  slow  wasting  away  of 
the  Hansa.  While  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
the  South-German  merchant-  princes  developed  a 
German   world-commerce,   the  satiated   mercantile 
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houses  of  the  North  showed  themselves  incapable 
of  progressing  even  on  purely  commercial  paths. 
They  remained  in  the  ruts  of  old-fashioned  com- 
merce." In  England  "less  and  less  regard  was 
paid  to  the  warnings  and  plaints  of  this  anti- 
quated piece  of  retrogression,  until  Queen  Eliza- 
beth made  use  of  the  incautious  promulgation  of 
an  imperial  edict  forbidding  English  merchants 
to  settle  in  the  Hansa  cities  to  simply  abrogate 
the  Hanseatic  privileges  in  England.  It  was  the 
key-stone  of  the  tomb  of  the  Hanseatic  relations 
with  England,  once  so  close  and  full  of  import." 
— K.  Lamprecht,  Deutsche  Geschkhle  (tr.  from  the 
German),  v.  4,  pp.  46S-484.— See  also  Commerce: 
Medieval;  Suffrage,  M.^xhood:  1300-1600. — 
"The  Thirty  Years'  War  put  an  absolute  end  to 
the  corporate  activity  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  this,  not  only  because  of  foreign  competition, 
but,  primarily,  because  the  pressure  of  the  War 
on  the  inland  towns  belonging  to  the  League  pre- 
vented them  from  helping  to  maintain  its  organi- 
zation by  their  contributions.  ...  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  two  out  of  the  three  great  maritime  towns 
which  after  nominally  renewing  the  decrepit  League 
towards  the  end  of  the  War,  preserved  down  to  our 
own  day  the  ancient  name  which  was  all  that 
was  left  of  it — Hamburg  and  Bremen — suffered 
perhaps  less  than  any  other  of  the  more  important 
German  towns  during  the  course  of  the  conflict; 
and  one  of  them,  Hamburg,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century  onwards,  had  facili- 
tated the  advance  through  its  portals  of  English 
trade  into  Germany,  turned  the  actual  state  of 
things  to  its  own  account  with  remarkable  skill. 
Liibeck,  the  venerable  head  of  the  Hansa,  was 
necessarily  less  favoured  by  fortune;  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Baltic  was  one  of  the  main  ends  to 
compass  which  first  Denmark  and  then  Sweden 
entered  into  the  War,  and  the  ultimate  ambition 
of  the  Scandinavian  Powers  contemplated  nothing 
short  of  the  extinction  of  German  navigation  in 
its  waters.  Liibeck,  instead  of  any  share  in  the 
rule  of  the  blue  sea  over  which  she  had  once  been 
mistress,  had  to  guard  her  ancient  gateways  against 
horsemen  and  pikemen ;  and  even  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  called  by  her  name  at  the  end 
of  the  Danish  War  her  citizens  are  found  com- 
plaining of  the  diminution  of  her  f^eet,  ship  after 
ship,  ill  made  up  for  by  the  unavoidable  increase 
of  her  military  trained  bands.  The  credit  of  her 
great  merchant  houses  was  beginning  to  give  way, 
and  a  decline  was  setting  in  to  which  there  has 
iiardly  been  a  turn  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century." — K.  W.  Ward,  Effects  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution  of  Great  Britain,  Mar.  8,   1012). 

See  also  Federal  government:  Medieval  leagues 
in  Germany. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Sartorius,  Geschichte  des  han- 
seatisclten  Bttndes. — F.  W.  Barthold,  Geschichte 
de.r  deutschen  Hansa. — D.  Schafer,  Die  Hansestddte 
und  Konig  Waldemar  von  Danemark. — B,  Ehren- 
berg,  Hamburg  ti'id  England  im  Zeitalter  der 
Konigin   Elisabeth. — H.   Zimmern,  Hansa  toivns. 

HANSE  OF  LONDON,  Flemish.  See  Flan- 
ders:   13th   century. 

HANSEATIC   LEAGUE.    See  Hansa  towns. 

HANSEMANN,  David  Ludwig  (1704-1864), 
German  publicis.t  and  statesman.  Founded  Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft,    1851.      See    Disconto-Gesell- 

SCHAFT. 

HANSEN,  Mauritz  Christopher  (1794-1842), 
Norwegian  poet  and  novelist.  See  Scandinavian 
literature:   1814-iqoo. 

HANSON,  Alexander  Contee  (1786-1810), 
member     of     United     States     Senate,     1817-1819. 


Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Federal  RepiMican.    See 
U.  S.  A.:  181 2  (June-October). 

HANTZSCH,  Bernhardt  (1875-19x1),  German 
ornithologist  and  explorer.  See  .Arctic  explora- 
tion:   igio-1916. 

HANYEHPING  COMPANY,  China.  See 
China:    1915. 

HAOMA.     See  Soma. 

HAPSBURG,  or  Habsburg,  name  of  famous 
family  from  which  have  sprung  dukes  and  arch- 
dukes of  .Austria,  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  German  and  Spanish  kings. 

Origin. — First  kings.  See  Alsace-Lorraine: 
842-1477;  AusTRw:  1246-1282;  Germany:  1273- 
1308;   Hungary:    1301-1442. 

Control  of  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
Luxemburg.  See  Austrw:  1330- 1346;  Belgium: 
1297-1447;   Bohemia:   1364;   1516-1576. 

Growth  of  possessions.  See  Austria:  Intro- 
duction;   1815-1846;    Map. 

Spanish  and  German  branches.  See  Austria: 
1496-1526. 

Wars  with  Hungary.  See  Hungary:  1668- 
1683. 

Hereditary  crown  vested  in  Austria.  See 
Hungary:    1683-1687. 

Decline  of  power.  See  Germany:  1801-1803; 
Austria-Hungary:  1918;  Hungary:  1918  (No- 
vember) ;  1921-1922. 

Genealogical  table.     See  Germany:   1250-1272. 

Genealogical  table  of  Spanish  House.  See 
Sp.ain:    169S-1700. 

HAPSBURG-LORRAINE,  House  of.  See 
Austria:    1745    (September-October). 

HAR  GOVIND  (1606-1645),  guru  of  the  Sikhs 
and  founder  of  the  Sikh  nation.     See  Sikhs. 

HARA,  Takashi  (1856-1921),  first  commoner 
to  become  prime  minister  of  Japan,  Secretary 
and  charge  d'affaires,  Paris,  1886;  three  times 
minister  for  home  affairs,  1906-1008,  1911-1912, 
and  1913-1914;  formed  the  first  party  (conserva- 
tive) cabinet  in  Japan,  1918.  See  Japan:  1918- 
1921;  1921-1922;  Korea:   1019-1922. 

HARALD  I,  Haarfagr  (c.  850-933),  king  of 
Norway,  860-933.  See  CnRisriANnTY:  gth-iith 
centuries;  Normans:  8th-9th  centuries:  Island 
empire;  Vikings,  etc.;  Scandinavian  states:  8th- 
iith  centuries. 

Harald  II,  Graafeld  (d.  969),  king  of  Norway. 
961-969. 

Harald  III,  Haardraade  (1015-1066),  king  of 
Norway,    1047-1066. 

Harald  IV,  Gylle  (d.  1136),  king  of  Norway, 
1134-1136. 

HARALD  BLAATAND,  king  of  Denmark, 
941-901. 

HARALD  SWEYNSON,  king  of  Denmark, 
1076-1080. 

HARAN.--"From  Ur,  Abraham's  father  had 
migrated  to  Haran,  in  the  northern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  high  road  which  led  from  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  Why 
he  should  have  migrated  to  so  distant  a  city  has 
been  a  great  puzzle,  and  has  tempted  scholars  to 
place  both  Ur  and  Haran  in  wrong  localities;  but 
here,  again,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  at 
last  furnished  us  with  the  key.  As  far  back  as 
the  Accadian  epoch,  the  district  in  which  Haran 
was  built  belonged  to  the  rulers  of  Babylonia; 
Haran  was,  in  fact,  the  frontier  town  of  the 
empire,  commanding  at  once  the  highway  into  the 
west  and  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates;  the  name 
itself  was  an  .'\ccadian  one,  signifying  'the  road.'  " 
— A.  H,  Sayce,  Fresh  light  from  the  ancient  monu^ 
ments,  ch.  2. — The  site  of  Haran  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  that  of  the  later  city  of  Carrbs. 
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HARBIN,  or  Kharbin,  city  of  Manchuria,  on 
the  Sungari  river.  (See  Japan:  Map.)  The  Rus- 
sian government  in  i8q6  established  the  city  in 
connection  with  surveys  for  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  Company.  It  became  important  both 
as  a  railway  administration  center  and  as  a 
military  depot.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
it  was  a  valuable  military  base  for  the  Russians. 
Harbin  was  officially  opened  to  the  world's  trade 
on  January  14,  1907,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Chino- Japanese  Treaty  of  December,  1905. 
(See  China:  1905  [December].)  In  igiS  of  the 
World  War  it  was  a  center  of  fighting  activities. 
See  World  W.\r:  1918:  III.  Russia:  e,  1;  Siberia: 
1917-1918. 

HARBONNIERES,  town  in  France  on  the 
Somme  region,  northeast  of  Montdidier.  See 
World  W<vr:   1918:   II.  Western  front:  j,  1. 

HARBORD,  James  Guthrie  (1866-  ), 
American  major-general.  Entered  army  as  a 
private,  1889;  served  in  World  War,  1917-1919; 
twice  chief-of-staff  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces;  commanded  successively  the  marine  brigade 
near  Chateau-Thierry,  the  Second  Division  in  the 
Soissons  offensive,  and  the  Services  of  Supply ; 
was  chief  of  the  American  military  mission  in 
Armenia,  1919.  See  World  War:  1918:  II. 
Western  front:    g,  3. 

HARCOURT,  Lewis  Vernon,  1st  Viscount, 
Baron  Nuneham  (1863-1922).  See  England: 
1Q05-1906. 

HARDEE,  William  Joseph  (1815-1873), 
American  confederate  soldier.  See  U.S.  A.:  1865 
(February:  South  Carolina);  (May):  Feeling  of 
surrendered  Confederate  officers. 

HARDEN,  Maximilian  (Witkowski)  (1861-  ), 
German  publicist.  Tried  three  times  for  Use 
majeste;  was  sued  for  libel  in  1907  by  General 
Kuno  von  Moltke,  who,  together  with  Count  zu 
Eulenburg  and  Count  Wilhelm  von  Hohenau,  had 
been  accused  by  Harden  as  members  of  a  court 
Camarilla  to  influence  the  Kaiser's  political  ac- 
tions; was  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment, 
which,  on  appeal  two  years  later,  was  changed 
to  a  fine  of  $150;  arrested  in  1917  and  his 
newspaper  suppressed,  but  was  later  released 
and  permitted  to  resume  publication;  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate  him,  July  3, 
1922. — See  also  Germany:  1900  (Oct.  9);  1907- 
1908. 

HARDENBERG,  Karl  August,  Prince  (1750- 
1822),  Prussian  statesman  and  administrator. 
President  of  Council  of  State  in  Brunswick,  1787; 
minister  of  state  in  Prussia,  1791;  arranged  peace 
negotiations  with  France,  179S;  first  Prussian 
minister,  1804;  resigned,  1805;  chancellor,  1810; 
representative  at  Congress  of  Vienna,  181 5;  re- 
organized Council  of  State,  1817. — See  also  Ger- 
many: 1807-1808;  1814-1820;  AoMINISTRAnVE 
law:    Prussian;   Vienna,   Congress  of. 

HARDENBURG,  Edict  of  (1812).  See  Jfws: 
i8th-ioth   centuries. 

HARDICANUTE,  or  Harthacnut  (c.  1019- 
1042),  king  of  Denmark,  1035- 1042;  king  of  Eng- 
land,  1040-1042.     See   England:    1042-1066. 

HARDIE,  James  Keir  (1856-1915),  English 
labor  leader.  Founded  the  Socialistic  Independent 
Labor  party,  1893;  elected  to  parliament,  1892; 
became  leader  of  the  Labor  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  1906.     See  Socialism:   1882-1916. 

HARDING,  Stephen  (d.  1134).  founder  of 
Cistercian  Order.     See   Cistercian  Order. 

HARDING,  Warren  Gamaliel  (1865-  ), 
twenty-ninth  president  of  the  United  States.  Mem- 
ber Ohio  Senate,  1900-1904;  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ohio,    1904-1906;   United  States  senator,   1915- 
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1920;  elected  president,  1920.  Sec  U.S.A.':  1920 
(May-November) . 

Inaugural  address.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1921 
(March) :    Inauguration,    etc. 

First  message  to  Congress.  See  U.  S.  A  :  1921 
(April). 

Vetoes  War  Bonus  Bill.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1921 
(March- July). 

Signs  Knox  Resolution.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1920- 
IQ2I    (.April-July). 

Foreign  policy.  See  U.  S.  A.:  192 1  (April- 
May)  :  Comments  on  President  Harding's  foreign 
policy. 

Treaty  with  Colombia.  Sec  U.  S.  A.:  1914- 
1921. 

Refusal  of  mediation  on  German  reparations. 
Sec  U.S.A.:  1921  (April-May);  German  appeal, 
etc. 

Proposes  conference  on  limitation  of  arma- 
ments.    See  U.  S.  A.:    1021    (July-August). 

Letter  to  Sulgrave  Institution  on  bonds  of 
English  speaking  peoples.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1921: 
.American  friendship,  etc. 

HARDINGE  OF  LAHORE,  Henry,  1st  Vis- 
count (1785-1S56),  English  field  marshal,  and  gov- 
ernor-general of  India.  Entered  as  ensign  Queens 
Rangers,  Upper  Canada,  1799;  deputy  quarter- 
master-general, Portuguese  army,  1809-1813;  com- 
missioner at  Prussian  headquarters,  1815;  secretary 
of  war,  1828,  and  1841-1844;  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  1830,  and  1834-1835;  governor-general 
of  India,  1844-1847;  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  1852-1856. — See  also  India:  1836- 
1845;    1845-1849. 

HARDINGE  OF  PENSHURST,  Charles, 
1st  Baron  (185S-  ),  British  colonial  official. 
Entered  diplomatic  service,  18S0;  secretary  of 
legation,  Teheran,  1896;  secretary  of  embassy,  St. 
Petersburg,  1898-1903;  assistant  under-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  1903-1904;  British  ambassador, 
St.  Petersburg,  1904-1906;  viceroy  of  India,  1910- 
1916.     See  Delhi:    ion. 

HARD-SHELL  DEMOCRATS.  SeeU.  S.A.: 
184S-1846. 

HARDWICKE,  Philip  Yorke,  1st  Earl  of 
(1690-1764),  English  lord  chancellor  and  distin- 
guished    judge.       See     Equity    law:     1736-1756; 

1742- 

HARDY,  Alexandre  (1575-1621),  French 
dramatist.     See  Drama:   1500-1700. 

HARDY,  Thomas  (1840-  ),  English  novel- 
ist.    See  English  literature:   1880-1920. 

HARE,  Robert  (i 781-1858),  .American  chemist 
and  inventor.  See  Chemistry:  General:  Modern: 
Lavoisier. 

HAREM:  Ancient  Egypt.  See  Woman's 
rights:   B.C.  2000-500. 

HARFLEUR,  town  in  France,  four  miles  east 
of  Havre.  In  1415  it  was  captured  by  Henry  V. 
See  France:    1411. 

HARGREAVES,  James  (d.  1778),  English  in- 
ventor of  the  carding  machine  and  spinning  jenny. 
See  Industrial  revolution:  England:  Inventions 
in  textile  industry. 

HARII,  or  Arii,  ancient  tribe.     See  Lvgians. 

HARKNESS,  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  See  Common- 
wealth fi;nd;  Gifts  and  bequests. 

HARLAW,  Battle  of  (1411),  a  very  memo- 
rable battle  in  Scottish  history,  fought  July  24, 
1411,  between  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  of 
the  country.  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  was  then 
practically  an  independent  sovereign  of  the  western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  islands  op- 
posite their  shore.  He  claimed  still  larger  domains 
and  invaded  the  lowland  districts  to  make  his 
claim   good.     The   defeat    inflicted   upon    him,   at 
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heavy  cost  to  the  victors,  was  fe!t,  says  Mr. 
Benton  in  his  "History  of  Scotland,"  as  a  more 
memorable  deliverance  even  than  that  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  The  independence  of  the  lord  of  the 
Isle  was  not  extinguished  until  sixty  years  later. 
"The  battle  of  Harlaw  and  its  consequences  were 
of  the  highest  importance,  since  they  might  be 
said  to  decide  the  superiority  of  the  more  civilized 
regions  of  Scotland  over  those  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic  tribes." — W.  Scott,  History  of  Scotland,  ch. 
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HARLEIAN  LIBRARY  OF  MANU- 
SCRIPTS.    See  British  museum. 

HARLEM.    See  Haarlem. 

HARLEY,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer (1661-1724),  English  statesman  and  founder 
of  collection  of  books  in  the  British  Museum. 
See  Libraries:  Modern:  England,  etc.:  King's 
library. 

HARMAR,  Josiah  (1753-1813),  American  sol- 
dier. Commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army,  1789;  led  a  disastrous  expedition  against 
the  northwestern  Indians,  i7go.  See  Northwest 
Territory  of  United  States:  1790-1795. 

HARMON,  Judson  (1846-  ),  American 
lawyer.  Governor  of  Ohio,  1909-1911  and  1911- 
1913.  See  U.S.A.:  191 2:  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
the  election. 

HARMONY  SOCIETY.  See  Socialism: 
1805-1827. 

HARMOSTS,  name  of  Spartan  governors  of 
subject  towns.     See  Sparta:   B.C.  404-403. 

HARNEY,  William  Selby  (1800-1889),  Amer- 
ican general.  Served  in  wars  with  Indians.  See 
Missouri:    1861 ;  Wyoming:   1851-1865. 

HARNEY  TREATY  (1856).  See  Wyoming: 
1851-1865. 

HARO  ARCHIPELAGO,  Pacific  ocean,  off 
the  coast  of  Washington.     See  San  Juan. 

HAROLD,   kings   of   Norway.     See   Harald. 

HAROLD  I,  the  Dane  (d.  1040),  king  of  Eng- 
land,  1037-1040. 

Harold  II,  the  Saxon  (c.  1022-1066),  king  of 
England,  1066.  Disputed  the  kingship  with  William 
but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  See 
England:  1042-1066;  1066:  Norman  invasion; 
Spring  and  summer. 

HAROUN  AL-RASHID.  See  Harun  al- 
Rashid. 

HARP:  Egypt.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and 
medieval:    Stringed    instruments. 

England.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and  nation- 
alism:   England. 

Ireland.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and  national- 
ism:   Celtic:    Ireland. 

Scandinavian  countries.  See  Music:  Folk 
music   and  nationalism:    Scandinavia. 

HARPER,  Robert  Goodloe  {1765-1825),  Amer- 
ican senator  and  originator  of  name  Liberia.  See 
Liberia:  Origin  of  name. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  town  in  West  Virginia, 
fifty-six   miles   northwest   of  Washington. 

1859. — John  Brown's  invasion.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1859. 

1861  (April). — Arsenal  destroyed  and  aban- 
doned by  federal  garrison. — Occupied  by  rebels. 
See  US. A.:  1861  (April):  Activity  of  rebellion, 
etc. 

1862. — Capture  by  Confederates.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1862   (September:  Maryland):  Lee's  first  invasion. 

HARPSICHORD,  musical  instrument,  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano.  See  Inventions:  18th  cen- 
tury:  Piano. 

HARRIMAN,  Edward  Henry  (1848-1909), 
American  railroad  magnate  and  financier.  See 
Railroads:  1893-1910;  1901-1905;  1901-1909. 


HARRIS,  Isham  Green  (1818-1897),  governor 
of  Tennessee,  1857-1862.  See  Tennessee:  1834- 
1856;  U.S.A.:  1861  (April):  President  Lincoln's 
call  to  arms. 

HARRIS,  Townsend  (1804-1878),  American 
diplomat.  First  consul-general  to  Japan,  1855- 
1861.     See   Japan:    1857-1862. 

HARRIS,  William  Alexander  (1841-1909), 
populist  senator  from  Kansas,  1897-1903.  See 
U.S.A.:   1899   (January-February). 

HARRIS,  Sir  William  Snow  (1791-1867), 
English  electrician  and  inventor.  See  Electrical 
discovery:    1831-1921. 

HARRISBURG,  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  See 
Buckshot  War;  City'  planning:  United  States: 
Progress  in  city  planning. 

HARRISON,  Benjamin  (c.  1740-1791),  Amer- 
ican patriot  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  See  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of 
Declaration,  etc.;  State  department  of  the 
United  States:   1774-1789. 

HARRISON,  Benjamin  (1833-1901),  twenty- 
third  president  of  the  United  States.  Served  in 
the  Civil  War;  brevetted  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  1865;  appointed  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  1878;  elected  United 
States  senator,  1S80;  president  of  the  United 
States,  1889-1893;  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague  Conference,  1899;  counsel 
for  Venezuela  before  the  Commission  appointed 
to  arbitrate  the  boundary  dispute  with  England, 
1899.  See  U.S..^.:  1888;  1889-1890;  1892:  Twenty- 
seventh  presidential  election;  1901  (March); 
Chile:    1891-1892;    Oklahoma:    1889-1890. 

HARRISON,  Fairfax  (1869-  ),  American 
railway   president.     See   Railroads:    1916-1920. 

HARRISON,  Francis  Burton  (1873-  ), 
governor-general  of  the  Philippine  islands,  1913- 
1917.     See  Philippine  islands:   1917-1918. 

HARRISON,  Joseph  (1810-1874),  American 
engineer  and  inventor.    See  R.ailroads:   1830-1880. 

HARRISON,  Thomas  (1606-1660),  English 
regicide.     See   Fifth   monarchy   men. 

HARRISON,  William  Henry  (1773-1841) 
ninth  president  of  the  United  States.  Northwest 
territorial  delegate  in  Congress,  1799;  appointed 
governor,  Indiana  territory,  1801-1812 ;  negotiated 
treaties,  1803-1814;  vanquished  the  Indians  at  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  18 11;  served  in  the  War  of 
1812;  member  of  Congress,  1815-1819;  served 
in  Ohio  Senate,  1819-1821;  member  United  States 
Senate,  1825-1828;  first  United  States  minister  to 
Colombia,  1828;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  presi- 
dency,   1835;    elected    president,    1840. 

Indian  campaign  and  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
See  U.S.A.:    1811. 

War  of  1812.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1812-1813:  Har- 
rison's northwestern  campaign;  Kentucky:  1812- 
1814. 

Presidency. — Death.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1840; 
1841. 

HARRISON'S  LANDING,  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac at.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1S62  (June-July:  Vir- 
ginia), (July-August:  Virginia):  End  of  peninsular 
campaign. 

HARROD,  James  (1746-1825),  American 
pioneer.     See  Kentucky:    1765- 1778. 

HARSH  A  OF  KANOUJ  (3.  606-648),  king 
of  India.     See  India:   480-648. 

HART,  John  (1714-1779),  American  patriot 
and  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence.  See 
U.S..'\.:   1776  (Julv):  Text  of  Declaration,  etc. 

HART  VS.  ■WHITE  (1872).  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1869-1872. 

HARTFORD,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital 
of  Connecticut. 
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1634-1637. — Beginnings  of  the  city.  See  Con- 
necticut:   1631;    1634-1637. 

1650.— Treaty  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Neth- 
erlands.    See  New  York:    1650. 

1687. — Hiding  of  the  charter.  See  Connect- 
icut:   1685-1687. 

1880-1920. — Manufactures.  See  Connecticut: 
1880-1Q20. 

HARTFORD    CONVENTION,    political    as- 


HASDRUBAL  (d.  221  B.C.),  Carthapinian 
statesman  and  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca. 
Carried  on  a  campaign  in  Spain,  where  he  retained 
control    of    the    country.      Sec    Cartagena:    B.C 

2g9-22I. 

HASDRUBAL  (d.  207  B.C.),  CarthaEinian 
soldier,  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of 
Hannibal.  He  took  part  in  the  Second  Punic  War 
in   Italy,  and   fought  against  Scipio  in  Spain,  212 


sembly     of     the     New    England    federalists.      See       B.C.    See  Punic  Wars:  Second;  Rome-   Republic 

TTc  ,  .    .c.    ,r> u„-^  g^    218-202. 

HASMONEANS,    or    Asmoneans,    name    of 

Maccabees.     See  Jews:   B.C.  166-40 

HASSAN  SABBAH  (1056-1124),  chief  of 
Ishmaelites,  founder  of  .-Xssassins.     See  .'\ssassins. 

HASSIDIN,  sect  of  Jewish  mystics  which  rose 
during  the  seventeenth  century  in  Podolia,  Wal- 
lachia,  Moldavia,  Hungary,  and  neighboring  re- 
gions.— H.  H.  Milman,  Histarv  of  Ike  Jew;  v  x. 
bk.  28. 

HASTATI,  youngest  troops  in  the  Roman  le- 
gion.    See  Legion,  Roman. 

HASTENBACK,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
1757   (July-December). 

HASTINGS,  Francis  Rawdon,  1st  Marquess 
of  (1754-1820),  British  soldier  and  governor-gen- 
ernal  of  India.  Served  in  .American  Revolution, 
1775-1782;  governor-general  of  India,  i8i3-i823;' 
governor  of  Malta,  1824-1826.  See  India:  1805- 
1816;    i8i6-i8iq. 

HASTINGS,  Warren  (1732-1818),  first  gov- 
ernor-general of  British  India.  Upon  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  impeached  for  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,"  but  ultimately  acquitted. — See 
also  India:  1757-1772;  i773-i'785;  1780-1783; 
1785-1795. 

HASTINGS,  England,  one  of  the  cinque  ports. 
See  Cinque  ports. 

HASTINGS,  or  Senlac,  Battle  of.  See  Eng- 
land:   1066:   Norman  invasion. 

HASUUR,  town  in  Great  Namaqua  Land, 
southwestern  Africa,  held  by  the  English  during 
the  World  War.  See  WoRto  War:  igis:  VIII. 
Africa:   a,   1. 

HATAMOTOS,  powerful  class  in  Japan  dur- 
ing shogunate.     See  Japan:    1549-1605. 

HATCH  ACT  (1887).  See  Education,  Acri- 
ci'ltitral:   United  States. 

HATFIELD  CHASE,  vast  swamp  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  180,000  acres  in 
extent,  which  was  sold  by  the  crown  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I  to  a  Hollander  who  drained  and 
reclaimed  it.  It  had  been  a  forest  in  early  times 
and  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  Pcnda, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  Edwin  of  Northumberland.— 
J.  C.  Brown,  Forests  of  England,  pt.  i,  ch.  2, 
sect.  2. 

HATRA. — "Hatra  [in  central  Mesopotamia] 
became  known  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  It 
successfully  resisted  Trajan  in  116,  and  Scverus 
in  198.  It  is  then  described  as  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city,  defended  by  strong  and  extensive  walls, 
and  containing  within  it  a  temple  of  the  Sun, 
celebrated  for  the  great  value  of  its  offerings. 
It  enjoyed  its  own  kings  at  this  time,  who  were 
regarded  as  of  .Arabian  stock,  and  were  among 
the  more  important  of  the  Parthian  tributary 
monarchs.  By  the  year  363  Hatra  had  gone  to 
ruin,  and  is  then  described  as  'long  since  deserted.' 
Its  flourishing  period  thus  belongs  to  the  space 
between  100  and  300.  [The  ruins  of  Hatra.  now 
called  El-Hadhr,  were]  visited  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
1846,  and  described  at  length  by  Mr.  Ross  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,'  as   well   as  by   Mr.   Fcrgusson, 


U.SA,:    1S14    (December) 

HARTHACNUT.     See   Hardicanute. 

HARTLEPOOL,  seaport  in  northeastern  Eng- 
land. On  December  16,  1914,  it  was  bombarded 
by  German  cruisers  and  hundreds  of  civilians 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

HARTLIB,  Samuel  (c.  1599-c.  1670),  English 
social  reformer,  of  German  birth.  See  Science: 
Modern:    17th  century. 

HARTMANNSWEILERKOPF,  hill  in  Alsace 
about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Mulhouse.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  it  was  the  scene  of  severe 
fighting  between  the  French  and  Germans  and 
frequently  changed  hands.  See  World  War:  1915: 
II.  Western  front:   a,  3. 

HARTOG,  Dirk  (fl.  1611),  Dutch  navigator. 
See   .Australia:    i 601 -1800. 

HARUN  AL-RASHID  (c.  763-809),  caliph  of 
Bagdad.  Belonged  to  the  Abbasside  family;  pa- 
tron of  learning  and  the  arts.  See  Barmectdes; 
Printing  and  the  press:  Before  14th  cen- 
tury. 

HARUSPICES.— "The  haruspices,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  augurcs,  were  of  Etruscan  origin.  Under 
the  [Roman]  Republic  they  were  consulted  only 
in  a  few  individual  cases;  under  the  emperors  they 
gained  more  importance,  remaining,  however,  in- 
ferior to  the  other  priestly  colleges.  They  also 
expounded  and  procured  lightnings  and  'prodigies,' 
and  moreover  examined  the  intestines  of  sacrificed 
animals.  .  .  .  Heart,  liver  and  lungs  were  care- 
fully examined,  every  anomaly  being  explained 
in  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sense." — E.  Guhl 
and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Creeks  and  Romans, 
sect.  103. 

HARVARD,  John  (1607-1638),  Puritan  min- 
ister, of  English  parentage,  and  principal  founder 
of  Harvard  college.  Studied  theology  at  Emmanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  England ;  assistant  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  1637; 
bequeathed  to  the  "Wilderness  seminary"  half  his 
estate,  $3,700.  and  his  library  of  320  books.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:  1636;  Gifts  and  be- 
quests. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY:  Founding.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:   1636. 

Library.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  United 
States:    Universitv  libraries. 

HARVEY,  George  (1864-  ),  American  edi- 
tor and  diplomat.  .Appointed  United  States  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  1921.  See  U.S..\.:  1921 
(Mav). 

HARVEY,  Hayward  Augustus  (1824-1893), 
American  manufacturer.  See  Warships:  1861- 
1892. 

HARVEY,  Sir  John  (i  778-1852),  British  sol- 
dier and  governor  of  New  Brunswick.  See 
Arostook   War. 

HARVEY,  William  (1578-1657),  English 
physician.  Discovered  circulation  of  blood.  See 
Medical  science:  Modern:  17th  century:  Harvey, 
etc.;  Science:  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance: 
i6th  century;  Europe:  Modern:  Revolutionary 
period. 

HASA,  division  of  Arabia.  See  .Arabia:  Polit- 
ical divisions;  IVIap. 
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in  his  'History  of  Architecture.' " — G.  Rawlinsoh, 
Sixth  great  oriental  monarchy,  ch.  22. 

HATS  AND  CAPS,  Parties  of.  See  Sweden: 
1720-1792. 

HATSHEPSUT,  or  Hatasu,  queen  of  Egypt 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Daughter  of  Thothmes 
I  and  Mother  of  Thothmes  III,  during  whose 
reign  she  exercised  great  power.  See  Egypt:  B.C. 
c.  1700-1400. 

HATTERAS  EXPEDITION.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1S61    (August:    North   Carolina). 

HATTERS'  BOYCOTT  (1897).  See  Boy- 
cott:   1807-1920.  , 

HATTI  SHERIFF  OF  GULHANE,  or  The 
Tanzimat,  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  See 
Turkey:    1839. 

HATTIN,  Battle  of  {1187).  See  Crusades: 
Military   aspect   of   the   Crusades. 

HAUENSTEIN  LEAGUE.  See  Federal 
government:   Medieval  leagues  in   Germany. 

HAUGWITZ,  Christian  August  Heinrich 
Kurt,  Count  von,  Freiherr  von  Krappitz  (1752- 
1831),  Prussian  statesman.  See  Germany:  1806 
(January-August). 

HAUPTMANN,  Gerhart  (1862-  ),  German 
dramatist.  See  Drama:  1871-1921;  German 
literature:  1900-1922  ;  Nobel  prizes:  Literature: 
1912. 

HAUSEN,  Max  Clemens  Lother,  Baron  von 
(1846-1922),  German  general.  In  the  World  War 
he  commanded  one  of  the  armies  which  in  1914 
invaded  France.  It  was  his  army  that  was  broken 
by  Foch,  September  9,  1914,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  See  World  W.ar:  1914:  I.  Western  front: 
g,  2;  i;  p,  4;  p,  7. 

HAUTMONT,  village  in  France,  south  of 
Mons,  seized  by  Germans  in  1914,  and  re-taken 
by  the  British  in  the  World  War.  See  World 
War:   1918:   II.  Western  front:   w,  2. 

HAUT-RHIN,  department  of  France.  See 
France:    191 5    (January). 

HAtJY,  Valentin  (1746-1822),  French  teacher 
of  the  blind.  See  Education:  Modern  develop- 
ments: 20th  century:  Education  for  the  deaf,  etc.: 
Blind. 

HAVANA,  capital  of  Cuba  and  the  commer- 
cial center  of  the  West  Indies,  is  located  on  the 
western  side  of  Havana  harbor  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island.  It  was  founded  by  Diego 
Valesquez,  on  an  unhealthy  site  near  the  present 
Batabano  (see  Cuba:  1514-1762),  but  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  1519.  It  was  burned  by 
buccaneers,  1528;  sacked  by  another  band,  1555; 
again  despoiled,  1563;  and  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  Drake,  1585,  after  which  Philip  II  ordered 
the  building  of  forts  El  Morro  and  La  Punta, 
1589.  It  was  captured  by  the  English,  1762,  but 
was  restored  to  Spain  the  next  year,  in  exchange 
for  the  Floridas  (see  Cuba:  1762-1763;  Louisiana; 
1762-1766;  Spain:  1761-1763).  Partly  burned, 
1802,  it  was  rebuilt  into  a  modtrn  city  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  United  States  battleship  Maine  was 
blown  up  in  the  harbor,  February  5,  1898  (see 
U.S.A.:  1898  [February-March]),  following  which 
the  harbor  was  blockaded  by  the  American  fleet, 
and  the  city  administered  by  American  forces  until 
I902,"and  again  from  1906  to  1909.  Since  that  time 
the  city  has  been  rapidly  modernized  by  the 
latest  scientific  improvements.  In  1921  port  con- 
ditions were  bettered  and  plans  made  for  a  sub- 
way. H.  Upmann  and  Co.,  a  German  bank  in 
Havana,  suspended  payments  May  i,  1922,  with 
liabilities  of  $9,111,000  and  assets  of  $12,110,000. 
Charges  were  made  of  fraud  and  bribery  in  con- 
nection with  alleged  efforts  to  recover  securities 
seized  by  the  United  States  during  the  World  War 


as  alien  property,  which  were  returned  to  them 
in  March,  1920.  Estimated  population,  igig,  about 
363,  sob. 

HAVELBERG,  Capture  of  (1635).  See  Ger- 
many:   1634-1639. 

HAVELOCK,  Sir  Henry  (1795-1857),  British 
soldier.  Figured  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow  in  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  in   i8i;7.     See  India:   1857-1858. 

HAVEMEYER,  Henry  Osborne  (1847-1907), 
American  manufacturer.  See  Trusts:  United 
States:  Sugar  trust. 

HAVRE,  fortified  seaport  of  northwestern 
France  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine.  Havre 
owes  its  origin  to  Louis  XII,  who  built  the  founda- 
tions in  1509.  Francis  I,  recognizing  the  maritime 
importance  of  the  situation,  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  docks  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy  and 
bestowed  upon  the  town,  under  the  name  Ville- 
Fran(;oise,  valuable  privileges.  The  name  Havre 
originated  from  Hayre-de-(jrace,  an  ancient  chapel 
in  the  neighborhood. 

1563-1564. — Occupation  by  the  English. — 
Siege  and  recovery  by  the  French.  See  France: 
1563-1564. 

20th  century. — Increased  importance  during 
World  War. — "Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  port  in  1913  was  in  regular  lines,  especially  of 
passenger  ships.  The  war  altered  this  decidedly. 
Regular  lines  almost  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
a  great  English  base,  a  Belgian  base  and  to  serv- 
ices of  the  national  food-supply.  The  commercial 
role,  still  important  for  certain  commodities,  not- 
ably cotton  and  coffee,  seemed  however  to  be 
effaced  by  the  enormous  transit  of  Allied  troops, 
munitions,  provisions  for  the  armies  and  for  the 
civil  population,  arriving  by  full  cargo  and  re- 
shipped  by  rail  and  by  water.  In  1916  the  ton- 
nage of  the  entering  ships,  which  was  5,405,500 
tons  in  1913,  rose  to  8,741.243,  and  the  importa- 
tions of  merchandise  passed  from  3,003,566  tons 
to  5,981,000." — L.  Fontain,  Le  port  du  Havre,  pp. 
7-8. — From  August,  1914,  to  November,  1918, 
Havre  was  the  seat  of  the  Belgian  government. 
During  the  war  it  was  an  important  port  of 
debarkation  and  supply  base  for  the  British  and 
for  the  many  thousands  of  Americans  who  went 
to  France  via  England.  Two  so-called  "rest 
camps"  were  located  here. 

1915. — Bombed  by  Germans.  See  World  Was: 
1915:   X.  War  in  the  air. 

HAVRINCOURT,  town  in  France,  ten  miles 
southwest  of  Cambrai,  scene  of  fighting  in  the 
World  War.  See  World  War:  1918:  c,  6;  g,  3; 
1,  3. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS:  Geographical  de- 
scription.—  Area.  —  Population.  —  The  Hawaiian 
islands  at  the  "crossroads"  of  the  north  Pacific 
form  the  most  northeasterly  group  of  Polynesia, 
or  the  division  of  Oceania  lying  between  North 
America  and  the  Fiji  islands.  From  Honolulu, 
the  capital,  the  distance  to  San  Francisco  is  about 
2,067  miles.  The  group,  which  consists  of  eight 
inhabited  and  twelve  uninhabited  islands,  lies  just 
below  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  extends  over  more 
than  380  miles.  All  of  the  islands  are  of  volcanic 
origin  built  up  by  eruptive  process  from  a  base 
about  15,000  feet  below  the  sea,  to  a  maximum 
height  (Mauna  Kea)  on  the  largest  island  (Hawaii) 
of  13,805  feet  above  the  sea.  The  physical  features 
vary  tremendously:  mountain  peaks  clad  in  per- 
petual snow,  deep  valleys,  arid  plains,  and  deep 
forests.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  about 
6,449  square  miles.  The  principal  islands  are 
Hawaii,  4,015;  Maui,  728;  Oahu,  598;  Kauai,  547; 
Molokai,  261;  Lanai,  139,  Niihau,  97;  and 
Kahoolawe,  6g.     The  estimated  population,   1920, 
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was  255,Qi2,  divided  among  races  and  nationalities 
as  follows:  Hawaiians,  22,000;  part-Hawaiians, 
ib.qoo;  Chinese,  22,600;  Japanese,  113,500;  Portu- 
guese, 24,800;  Filipinos,  23,400;  Porto  Ricans, 
5,300;  Spanish,  1,000;  Korean,  5,200;  American, 
British,  German,   and   Russian   about   25,600. 

Also  in;  W.  f.  Brigham,  Volcanoes  of  Kilauea 
and  Mauna  Loa. — C.  W.  Baldwin,  Geography  of 
the  Hawaiian  islands. — W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  Hawaii, 
past  and  present. 

Resources. — Education. — The  soil  of  the  Ha- 
waiian islands  is  very  fertile  and  productive,  and 
the  climatic  conditions  highly  favorable  for  agri- 
cultural activities;  but  owing  to  the  distance  from 
the  world's  markets,  and  the  tariffs,  only  a  few 
products  have  been  raised  on  a  sufficient  scale 
to  export  in  considerable  quantities — chief  among 
these  are  sugar  and  pineapples.  The  yield  of  cane 
sugar  per  acre  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  on  a  large 
scale  dates  from  1875,  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
established  practically  free  trade  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  exports, 
1920,  raw  sugar  represented  $154,550,205;  and 
canned  pineapples  $29,176,104.  "The  conditions 
existent  in  the  islands  seem  highly  favorable  for 
the  production  of  henequen,  or  sisal,  and  exten- 
sive plantations  are  in  operation.  An  obstacle 
to  its  ready  and  profitable  sale  in  the  United 
States  appears  in  freight  charges  that  are  heavy 
in  comparison  with  the  transportation  of  the 
product  of  Yucatan.  A  good  grade  of  tobacco 
is  produced  on  a  relatively  considerable  acreage 
and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  material  increase 
in  plantings.  Some  of  the  crop  is  manufactured 
for  domestic  consumption  and  some  is  shipped 
abroad.  .  .  .  Experiments  are  being  made  with 
rubber  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale  and  the  prospects 
are  regarded  as  highly  promising.  If  insect  pests 
can  be  successfully  combated,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  islands  should  not  be  a  source 
of  supply  for  cotton  of  excellent  quality.  Sea- 
island  cotton  is  reported  as  having  given  most 
encouraging  results  in  a  number  of  localities,  yield- 
ing a  heavier  crop  than  is  obtained  in  the  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  district,  but  the  Caravonica  variety 
has  thus  far  proved  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
various  kinds  that  have  been  tried.  From  this, 
yields  ranging  from  400  to  700  pounds  an  acre 
have  been  obtained.  The  success  of  the  industry- 
depends  upon  the  discovery  of  the  variety  best 
suited  to  the  local  conditions,  upon  the  care  taken 
in  cultivation,  and  upon  the  eradication  of  the 
several  insect  pests  whose  activities  at  present  make 
the  industry  somewhat  precarious.  The  various 
experiments  now  on  trial  give  promise  of  a  success- 
ful issue  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  reasonably 
profitable  cotton  industry."— ,\.  G.  Robinson, 
Commerce  and  industry  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  Philippine  islands,  pp.  38-40.— The  forest 
reserves  in  the  territory  number  47,  aggregating 
817,114  acres,  and  other  reserves  are  contemplated. 
There  are  no  important  mineral  resources. 

Elementary  education  is  free,  and  English  the 
language  in  general  use.  In  1920  there  were  174 
public  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  41,151  pupils, 
of  this  number  7,850  were  Hawaiians,  5,251 
Portuguese,  24,965  Asiatics,  and  1,236  Anglo- 
Saxon.  A  child  born  on  American  soil  is  entitled 
to  American  citizenship,  a  law  that  makes  possible 
in  Hawaii  a  condition  which  careful  observers 
regard  with  grave  apprehension.  In  1900  the 
Japanese  pupils  in  the  public  schools  numbered 
1,352  and  in  1909  they  had  increased  to  6,415. 
Most  of  them  arc  Hawaiian-born.  The  annual 
records  show   the   Japanese   birth-rate  to  be  over 
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half  the  total  in  the  islands,  and  this  proportion 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  "The  United  States 
has  for  its  solving  a  genuine  enigma  out  in  these 
islands.  ...  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the 
Americanization  of  foreign-born  residents  speaking 
alien  tongues.  ...  It  is  that  even  more  trouble- 
some necessity  of  molding  for  citizenship  the  off- 
spring of  Mongolian  peoples,  themselves  not  ad- 
mitted to  naturalization  under  the  Federal 
Constitution.  It  is  this  part  of  the  Hawaiian 
population,  moreover,  which  is  most  rapidly 
growing.  .  .  .  Here,  clearly,  is  a  puzzle  of  Oriental 
sort — and  written  in  Japanese  characters,  one  might 
say.  This  "Paradise  of  the  Paciiic"  us  today 
[1922]  44  per  cent  Japanese.  They  are  far  and 
away  the  largest  single  element  among  the  hetero- 
geneous inhabitants.  Counting  the  Chinese, 
Koreans  and  Filipinos,  Hawaii  is  64  per  cent 
Oriental.  Now  it  is  easily  understandable  that 
these  foreigners  should  wish  their  children  trained, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  parents'  tongues,  and  so 
automatically  there  grew  up  a  system  of  foreign- 
language  schools,  conducted  by  teachers  often  un- 
acquainted with  English  and  usually  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  American  ideals  and  institutions. 
However,  this  has  been  set  right  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree.  Just  a  year  ago  there  went  into 
effect  a  law  bringing  all  such  institutions  under 
the  Territorial  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
prohibiting  their  sessions  preceding  or  during 
those  of  the  regular  schools,  or  for  more  than  one 
hour  a  day.  Most  important  of  all,  their  teachers 
must  now  have  permits  from  the  department,  and 
these  are  granted  only  on  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  democratic  ideals  and 
American  history,  accompanied  by  ability  to  use 
the  English  language.  Even  so,  there  are  yet 
200  schools  of  this  sort  in  Hawaii,  whose  500 
teachers  instruct  close  upon  23,000  pupils,  though 
never  for  more  than  one  hour  daily." — Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Aug.  2,  r922. — In  July,  1922, 
the  joint  committee  on  the  revision  of  text  books 
and  courses  of  study  in  the  Japanese  language 
schools  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  course 
of  study  for  elementary  Japanese  schools,  from 
eight  to  six  years.  The  territorial  school  depart- 
ment officially  approved  the  recommendation.  "In 
recommending  that  the  course  of  study  for  Japa- 
nese language  schools  be  planned  for  six  instead 
of  eight  years,  thereby  eliminating  the  first  and 
second  grades  and  the  kindergartens,  the  joint 
committee  had  in  mind  not  only  the  greater 
.■Xmericanization  of  the  foreign  schools  but  a  desire 
to  give  to  each  child  of  Japanese  parentage  a 
thorough  background  in  the  English  language  and 
in  American  customs  and  ideals  before  the  time 
came  for  him  to  enter  a  language  school  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  tongue,  the  customs, 
the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  homeland  of 
his  forebears.  Those  in  charge  of  the  Japanese 
language  schools  in  Hawaii  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  length  of  the 
course  of  study." — Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.   15,  1922. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Rock,  Indigenous  trees  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands. — Survey  of  education  in  Hawaii 
{1920). — C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  America's  insular 
possessions,  pi.  2. — The  Friend,  v.  76,  June,  1918, 
pp.  126-127.— R.  F.  Pettigrew,  Course  of  empire, 
pt^  I.— H.  E.  Chambers,  ConstitiUional  history  of 
Hawaii.— K.  H.  Allen,  Education  and  race  problems 
in  Hawaii  (Review  of  Reviews,  Dec,  1921).— 
Hawaiian   .innual,   1918. 

Anthropology  of  the  islands. — Fusion  of  the 
races:  Hawaiian,  Caucasian,  Chinese,  Portu- 
guese,   and    Japanese.— The   culture   which   early 
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discoverers  found  in  Hawaii  was  typical  of  Poly- 
nesian civilization.  The  migrations  of  the  Poly- 
nesians through  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have 
caused  a  tremendous  amount  of  speculation  and 
through  cultural  evidences  some  of  their  journey- 
ings  have  been  traced,  but  all  are  as  yet  but 
tentative.  Fornander  in  his  book,  "The  Polynesian 
Race,"  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Polynesians 
previously  inhabited  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  and  per- 
haps even  lands  beyond.  His  evidence  is  prin- 
cipally of  a  geographical  nature;  he  claims  that 
naming  new  places  of  habitation  after  old  abodes 
is  a  deep  rooted  trait  in  human  nature  and  through 
linguistic  resemblances  of  place  names  he  maps  out 
courses  of  emigration.  As  far  as  we  know  at 
present  the  Hawaiians  (often  called  Kanakas 
from  the  Hawaiian  word  Kanaka  which  means 
man)  settled  on  the  islands  in  the  loth  century, 
probably  having  come  from  Samoa,  Tahiti  and 
the  Marquesas  islands.  These  people  may  not 
be  assigned  directly  with  the  white,  negroid  or 
Mongoloid  race  and  have  often  been  called  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  type.  (They  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  group  of  languages.) 
In  physical  characteristics  they  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  their  Melanesian  neighbors  although 
the  further  west  one  travels  in  Polynesia  the  more 
clearly  the  intermixture  of  the  two  types  can  be 
seen.  The  typical  Polynesian  has  a  reddish  skin, 
dark  brown  or  black  hair,  more  often  wavy  then 
straight,  a  broad  face  and  a  prominent  profile; 
large  eyes,  a  flattened  nose  and  fairly  thick  lips. 
Anthropological  measurements  show  the  Hawaiians 
to  be  a  sub-brachycephalic  type,  that  is,  the 
average  cephalic  index  (on  the  living)  is  about 
82  while  the  cranial  index  of  skulls  is  79.  This 
puts  the  type  on  the  border  line  of  the  brachy- 
cephalic  and  mesocephalic.  There  is  a  difference 
in  physique  between  the  nobles  and  the  common 
people  especially  in  stature  for  both  the  men  and 
women  ot  the  upper  classes  are  remarkably  tall, 
while  the  average  stature  of  the  common  people  is 
only  medium  height.  This  division  in  physical 
appearance  is  typical  of  the  entire  culture.  "Fusion 
is  in  process  in  the  mid-Pacific.  In  order  to 
estimate  it  let  us  first  examine  the  elements.  The 
base  is  of  course  the  native  race.  .  .  .  Together 
with  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Marquesas,  the  Society,  the  Samoan,  and  other 
Pacific  islands  it  makes  up  the  Polynesian  group. 
.  .  .  Next  chronologically  among  the  fusing  factofs 
in  Hawaii  is  the  Caucasian.  .  .  .  Real  acquaintance 
with  the  whites  came  when  Cook  discovered  the 
islands  for  the  modern  world  in  1778.  .  .  .  Hawaii 
has  since  177S  felt  the  touch  of  libertinism,  of 
Puritanisrn.  and  finally  of  modern,  midcTle-class 
American  ideals.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  in  Hawaii  may 
well  debate  the  claim  of  the  Caucasian  to  second 
place  among  the  fusing  elements.  Chinese  began 
to  arrive  before  the  middle  of  the  [nineteenth] 
century,  in  response  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
sandalwood  trade.  ...  A  dozen  other  peoples  are 
found  in  Hawaii  in  appreciable  numbers.  Of 
these  the  Portuguese  alone  promise  to  contribute 
in  any  considerable  measure  to  the  race  mixture. 
They  were  imported  as  cheap  plantation  labor. 
.  .  .  They  intermarry  with  no  great  freedom,  but 
since  their  group  is  relatively  large  their  influence 
is  bound  to  be  felt.  The  Japanese  stand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  Separate,  exclusive,  and 
avoided  by  all,  they  almost  never  form  unions 
with  other  peoples.  Between  these  two  extremes 
are  sprinklings  of  various  nationalities — small  in 
extent,  but  nevertheless  certain  to  leave  their  mark 
in  a  community  where  race  lines  are  vague  and 
the  fusing  process  well  under  way.    These  include 


Korean,  Russian,  Filipino,  Spanish,  Porto  Rican 
negro.  Moreover,  the  influences  catalogued  are 
by  no  means  final.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  the  highly 
cultured  negro  finds  a  mild  counterpart  in  the 
situation  of  the  educated  native  of  Hawaii  in 
whose  veins  runs  a  mixture  of  white.  Hawaiian, 
and  Chinese  blood.  .  .  .  Race  amalgamation  in 
Hawaii  is  more  than  an  interesting  and  isolated 
movement.  World-statesmen  have  for  years  been 
inquiring  what  is  to  happen  when  there  transpires 
the  real  meeting  of  East  and  West.  .  .  .  The 
significant  facts  are  that  it  has  seemingly  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  community,  and  that  it  is  to 
all  appearances  virile,  capable,  fertile,  and  charged 
with  the  excellences  of  parent  races." — E.  J.  Reece, 
Race  mingling  in  Hawaii  (American  Journal  of 
Sociology,   Jidy,    1914). 

See  also  Pacific  ocean:  B.C.  sJoo-A.D.  1500; 
S00-1603, 

Ancient  mythology.  See  Mythology:  Oceanic: 
Polynesian  myths. 

Social  organization. — Taboo. — "Polynesian  ro- 
mance reflects  its  own  social  world — a  world  based 
upon  the  fundamental  conception  of  social  rank. 
The  family  tie  and  the  inherited  rights  and  titles 
derived  from  it  determine  a  man's  place  in  the 
community.  The  families  of  chiefs  claim  these 
rights  and  titles  from  the  gods  who  are  their 
ancestors.  They  consist  not  only  in  land  and 
property  rights  but  in  certain  privileges  in  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  a  group,  and  in  certain 
acknowledged  forms  of  etiquette  equivalent 
to  the  worship  paid  to  a  god.  These 
rights  are  administered  through  a  system  of 
taboo.  .  .  .  The  limits  of  this  right  are 
prescribed  by  grade.  Before  some  chiefs  the  by- 
stander must  prostrate  himself,  others  are  too 
sacred  to  be  touched.  So,  when  a  chief  dedicates 
a  part  of  his  body  to  the  deity,  for  an  inferior 
it  is  taboo;  any  act  of  sacrilege  will  throw  the 
chief  into  a  fury  of  passion.  In  the  same  way 
tabooed  food  or  property  of  any  kind  is  held 
sacred  and  can  not  be  touched  by  the  inferior. 
To  break  a  taboo  is  to  challenge  a  contest  of 
strength — that  is,  to  declare  war.  As  the  basis 
of  the  taboo  right  lay  in  descent  from  the  gods, 
lineage  was  of  first  importance  in  the  social 
world.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  women  held  a  com- 
paratively important  position  in  the  social  frame- 
work, and  this  place  is  reflected  in  the  folk  tales. 
Many  Polynesian  romances  are,  like  the 
Laieikawai,  centered  about  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 
.  .  .  The  taboo  means  that  he  [the  chief]  can 
command,  at  the  community  expen.se,  the  best  of 
the  fool  supply,  the  most  splendid  ornaments,  equip- 
ment, and  clothing.  He  is  further  able,  again  at  the 
community  expense,  to  keep  dependent  upon  him- 
self, because  fed  at  his  table,  a  large  following,, 
all  held  in  duty  bound  to  carry  out  his  will. 
Even  the  land  was,  in  Hawaii  and  other  Poly- 
nesian communities,  under  the  control  of  the  chief, 
to  be  redistributed  whenever  a  new  chief  came 
into  power.  The  taboo  system  thus  became  the 
means  for  economic  distribution,  .  .  .  [and]  con- 
stituted as  powerful  an  instrument  for  the  control 
of  the  labor  and  wealth  of  a  community  and  the 
consequent  enjoyment  of  personal  ease  and  luxury 
as  was  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  an  organized 
upper  class." — M.  W.  Beckwirth,  Hawaiian  ro- 
mance, pp.  30S-310. 

Discovery  and  early  history. — Recognition  as 
an  independent  state,  1842-1843. — Constitutions 
of  1852  and  1864. — Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the 
United  States,  1875;  renewed,  1887. — Deposition 
of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  1893. — Blount's  report. — 
Annexation   refused   by   Cleveland. — Failure   of 
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the  Treaty  of  1897. — "Gaetano  discovered  one  of 
the  Sandwich  [Hawaiian]  Islands  in  1542;  and, 
following  him.  Quires  found  Tahiti  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  Sea  voyages  in  the  Pacific  multiplied, 
but  that  sea  long  continued  the  exclusive  theatre 
of  the  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 
,  .  .  Native  traditions  refer  to  the  arrival  of 
strangers  a  long  time  before  Cook's  appearance. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Spanish  merchantmen 
were  crossing  the  Pacific,  and  might  have  refreshed 
at  these  islands.  The  buccaneers,  too,  may  have 
found  the  small  harbour  a  convenient  place  of 
concealment." — M.  Hopkins,  Hawaii:  Past,  present 
and  future  of  the  island  kingdom,  pp.  83,  87. — 
"It  is  about  a  century  since  His  Majesty's  ships 
'Resolution'  and  'Adventure,'  Captains  Cook  and 
Clerke.  turned  back  from  Behring  Strait  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  discover  the  North-West 
Passage.  But  the  adventurers  were  destined  to 
light  upon  fairer  lands  than  those  which  they 
had  failed  to  find.  On  the  i8th  of  January,  1778, 
whilst  sailing  through  the  Pacific,  the  look-out 
man  reported  land  ahead,  and  in  the  evening  they 
anchored  on  the  shores  of  that  lovely  group  of 
twelve  islands,  which  they  named  in  honour  of  the 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Lord  Sandwich 
— better  known  to  the  satirists  of  his  day  as  'Jemmy 
Tickler,'  one  of  the  greatest  of  statesmen  and 
most  abandoned  of  men.  The  natives  received  the 
strangers  gladly ;  but  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1779,  in  an  altercation  consequent  on  the  theft 
of  a  boat,  Captain  Cook  was  killed  in  Kealakeakua 
or  Karakakoa  Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  or 
Owhyhee,  from  which  the  official  name  of  the 
country — the  kingdom  of  Hawaii — takes  its  name." 
— R.  Brown,  Countries  of  the  world,  v.  4,  p.  22. 
— The  several  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  were 
politically  independent  of  each  other  and  ruled 
by  different  chiefs  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's 
visit;  but  a  few  years  later  a  chief  named  Kame- 
hameha  (1736-1819),  of  remarkable  qualities  and 
capabilities,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  and  made  himself  master  in 
time  of  the  whole  group.  Dying  in  i8ig,  he  left 
a  consolidated  kingdom  to  his  son  Liholiho,  or 
Kamehameha  II.  Kamehameha  II  ruled  from  i8ig 
to  1824  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
(Kamehameha  III).  During  the  minority  of 
these  two  kings,  the  country  was  governed  by 
Kaahumanu,  the  widow  of  Kamehameha  I. 
"Kaahumanu,  or  'Feather  Mantle,'  was  one  of  the 
three  most  notable  native  characters  that  Hawaii 
produced  in  its  later  history.  .  .  .  She  followed 
the  policy  of  her  husband,  Kamehameha  I,  quell- 
ing insubordination  and  rebellion,  administering  the 
government  with  discretion,  and  making  the  years 
of  her  rulership  long  to  be  remembered  as  a  time 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  She  ruled  the  Lili- 
putian  kingdom  of  Hawaii  for  thirteen  years 
(1819-1832),  choosing  the  best  governors  for  the 
islands  that  could  be  found.  She  overcame  re- 
bellious chiefs,  enacted  useful  laws,  and  finally 
.  .  .  supplemented  her  bold  step  in  abolishing 
idolatry  by  making  the  most  of  the  advice  of  the 
missionaries  by  whom  she  was  converted  in  1824. 
In  1820  the  first  .■\merican  missionaries,  sent  out 
by  the  American  Board  from  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, were  received  by  the  queen  regent  with 
haughty  disdain.  She  reluctantly  consented  that 
they  should  stay  a  year;  but  she  watched  them 
and  scrutinized  all  their  actions.  These  pioneer 
teachers  reached  the  island  March  31,  1820.  .  .  . 
The  missionaries  were  Hiram  Bingham  and  Asa 
Thurston,  clergvmen,  and  their  wives;  Thomas 
Holman,  a  physician;  Samuel  Whitney  and  Samuel 
Haggles,  teachers;  Elisha  Loomis,  a  printer,  Daniel 


Chamberlain,  a  farmer,  and  their  wives.  ...  In 
two  years,  the  teachers  had  reduced  the  Hawaiian 
language  to  writing,  and  Mr.  Loomis  set  up  his 
printing  press.  ...  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1825  that  this  remarkable  woman 
[Kaahumanu]  took  hold  in  earnest  of  the  work 
of  reforming  her  subjects  in  all  the  islands.  She 
did  not  realize  the  task  which  she  undertook  with 
so  much  enthusiasm.  A  nation  given  to  idolatry 
for  centuries  cannot  be  changed  by  a  royal  edict 
in  a  day  or  a  generation.  But  by  the  queen  re- 
gent's efforts  education  became  general,  until  the 
people  themselves,  young  and  old,  insisted  on  being 
taught." — A.  S.  Twombly,  Hawaii  and  its  people, 
pp.  173-177,  203. — See  alscT  Missions,  Christian: 
Islands  of  the  Pacific. — "The  first  declaration  of 
the  creation  of  a  law-making  body  is  contained 
in  a  proclamation  by  the  King  [Kamehameha  III] 
dated  .October  7,  1829.  It  named  the  King,  regent 
and  ten  chiefs  as  entitled  to  sit  in  Council.  .  .  . 
As  the  country  grew  in  enlightenment  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  aptly  called  Hawaii's  Magna  Charta, 
was  proclaimed,  June  7,  1839.  This  was  the  fore- 
lunner  of  the  First  Constitution,  .  .  .  promulgated 
October  8,  1S40,  portions  of  which  were  incor- 
porated into  that  document.  This  constitution  did 
not  create  the  House  of  Nobles;  it  merely  con- 
tinued the  old  council  of  chiefs,  who  were  al- 
ready Members  of  the  Council,  to  sit  in  council 
with  the  King  and  premier,  as  heretofore,  and 
provided  that  additional  members  were  to  be 
made  so  by  law.  Members  of  this  Council  were 
called  Nobles,  and  as  such  were  a  degree  higher 
in  the  rank  of  chiefs.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  choosing  annually  'certain  persons  to  sit  in 
Council  with  the  Nobles  and  establish  laws.'  .  .  . 
While  Representatives  were  thus  provided  for,  the 
people  did  not  seem  to  make  much  use  of  their 
privilege.  .  .  .  The  Representatives  are  not  men- 
tioned in  any  way  until  .\pril  28,  1842,  .  .  .  and 
later  they  are  referred  to  from  time  to  time  up 
to  the  session  of  1845,  when  their  names  are 
recorded  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  During  this  period 
the  Representatives  had  little  or  no  influence  and 
took  but  a  minor  part  in  legislation.  This  was 
doubtless  partly  due  to  their  forming  such  a 
small  minority,  but  probably  the  principal  reason 
was  their  deference  to  the  Nobles,  all  of  whom 
ranked  as  Chiefs.  .  .  .  The  Legislative  journals  be- 
gan with  the  session  of  1841,  held  at  Lahaina,  and 
the  Council  continued  to  meet  there  until  the 
session  of  1845,  when,  on  .^pril  2,  it  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Honolulu,  by  which  time  it  had 
become  generally  known  as  the  Legislature,  and 
its  branches  as  the  House  of  Nobles  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively."— R.  C.  Ly- 
decker,  Roster  legislatures  of  Hawaii,  1841-191S, 
pp.  3-5. 

After  a  series  of  controversies,  between  1840  and 
1841,  with  British  subjects,  on  the  question  of 
leasing  territory,  the  Hawaiian  government  took 
steps  to  obtain  formal  recognition  of  its  rights 
as  an  independent  state  from  the  great  powers. 
In  1842  the  United  States,  by  an  official  letter 
from  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
"recognized  the  independence  of  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom,  and  declared,  'as  the  sense  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  that  the  government 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ought  to  be  respected; 
that  no  power  ought  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands,  either  as  a  conquest  or  for  the  purpose 
of  colonization;  and  that  no  power  ought  to  seek 
for  any  undue  control  over  the  existmg  govern- 
ment, or  any  exclusive  privileges  or  preferences 
in  matters  of  commerce.'  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1843,  the  two  governments  of  France  and 
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England  united  in  a  joint  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  'Her  Majesty,  t.e  queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His  Maj- 
esty, the  king  of  the  French,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  existence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
of  a  government  capable  of  providing  for  the 
regularity  i-f  its  relations  with  foreign  nations, 
have  thought  it  right  to  engage  reciprocally  to 
consider  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  independent 
state,  and  never  to  take  possession,  either  di- 
rectly or  under  the  title  of  a  protectorate,  or 
under  any  other  form,  of  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  they  are  composed.'  .  .  .  This  was 
the  final  act  by  which  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  was 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  civilized  nations." — 
W.  D.  Alexanuer,  Brief  history  of  the  Hawaiian 
people,  p.  253. — In  1848,  Kamehameha  III  abol- 
ished the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  or  mahele. 
"By  this  Mahele  (division  of  land)  a  portion  of 
the  soil  was  set  apart  to  the  king  and  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  as  their  private  property 
• — the  'crown  lands';  another  portion  to  the  gov- 
ernment— the  'government  lancb';  another  to  the 
chiefs  or  land  lords;  and  another — the  Kuleanas — • 
to  those  tenants  who  had  occupied  and  cultivated 
them  since  1830,  the  date  of  the  Bill  of  Rights." — 
W.  F.  Blackman,  Making  of  Hawaii,  p.  158. 

"As  time  passed  it  began  to  be  felt  that  the 
people  should  be  more  fully  represented,  which 
feeling  culminated  in  an  Act  passed  July  30, 
1850.  .  .  .  This  Act  increased  the  number  of 
Representatives.  .  .  .  The  Legislative  Council  to 
which  these  representatives  were  elected  convened 
April  30,  1851,  from  which  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  said  to  date  its  existence 
as  a  separate  and  influential  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. .  .  .  [In  1852  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted.]  ...  It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  early 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Nobles  female  chiefs 
were  members  of  that  body.  ...  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  Associate  Justice  Geo.  M.  Robertson 
held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  Speaker  during  the  Sessions  of  1855,  1856 
and  1858-0,  while  at  the  same  time  occupying  a 
scat  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  .  .  .  The  right  of 
the  Judges  to  hold  seats  in  the  legislature  was 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1864.  .  .  .  From 
the  time  the  Constitution  of  1852  went  into  ef- 
fect until  that  of  1S87,  the  Nobles  were  appointed 
for  Ufe  by  the  King.  Previous  to  1852  they 
were  elected  by  the  Nobles  themselves,  and  under 
the  Constitution  of  1887  by  the  people.  .  .  .  [In 
1864,  however.  King  Kamehameha  V  had  forced 
•the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  which  re- 
versed the  bi-cameral  arrangement  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  restored  a  single  chamber.  The  right  to 
vote  was  modified  by  property  and  educational 
qualifications.]  Under  the  Constitutions  of  1852 
and  1864  the  Ministers  held  seats  ex-officio,  in  the 
House  of  Nobles;  under  that  of  1887  they  held 
seats  in  the  legislature.  .  .  .  Under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Republic,  the  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  were  ex-officio  members  of  both 
Houses,  with  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges 
of  elected  members,  except  that  of  voting.  The 
Cabinet  did  not  take  part  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings to  the  same  extent  as  that  taken  by 
the  Minbters  of  the  Crown.  Their  services  in  the 
Legislature  were  more  in  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
visory capacity  and  of  furnishing  information  re- 
quired."— R.  C.  Lydecker,  Roster  legislatures  of 
Hawaii,  1841-1918,  pp.  5-7. — With  the  death  of 
Kamehameha  V  in  1872,  his  line  ended.  (In  1854, 
Kamehameha  III  had  been  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Liholiho.  This  prince,  as  Kamehameha  IV,  gov- 
erned the  islands  from  1855  to  1863,  and  was  in  turn 


succeeded  by  his  brother  Lot,  Kamehameha  V.) 
His  successor,  Lunalilo,  was  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  choice  ratified  by  a  popular  vote. 
The  reign  of  Lunalilo  lasted  but  two  years.  His 
successor,  David  Kalakaua,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  election.  (He  aspired  to  what  was 
called  the  "primacy  of  the  Pacific")  In  the  year 
after  his  accession,  Kalakaua  visited  the  United 
States,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1875,  ^  treaty  of 
reciprocity  between  the  two  countries  was  nego- 
tiated. "The  triumph  of  his  (David  Kalakaua)  • 
reign  was  the  securing  of  a  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  by  which  Hawaiian  sugar  and  a  few 
other  products  were  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
the  United  States.  In  return  Hawaii,  besides 
making  a  general  remission  of  duties,  gave  to  the 
United  States  the  use  of  Pearl  Harbor,  as  a  coal- 
ing or  naval  station.  This  treaty  assured  the 
prosperity  of  the  Islands  and  marked  the  definite 
establishment  of  the  great  industries." — W.  R. 
Castle,  Jr.,  Hawaii,  past  and  present,  p.  47. — In 
1881  the  King  made  a  tour  of  the  world.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  he  came  to  California  for  his  health; 
in  January,  1891,  he  died  at  San  Francisco.  His 
sister,  Liliuokulani,  widow  of  an  American  resi- 
dent, succeeded  him. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  of  1875  was  renewed  by 
the  convention  of  1887  and  Pearl  harbor  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  "The  provisional 
cession  by  the  Hawaiian  government  to  the  United 
States  of  Pearl  Harbor,  by  the  convention  of  1887, 
was  the  first  step  v/hich  gave  to  the  latter  any 
rights  territorial  in  the  Islands.  The  importance 
of  this  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  .  .  .  Pearl 
Harbor  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
from  Honolulu,  and  in  some  respects  is  superior 
to  the  harbor  of  that  city.  .  .  .  That  the  renewal 
of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  ardently  desired 
by  President  Cleveland  is  shown  in  a  passage  in 
his  message  to  the  forty-ninth  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  its  second  session  in  December,  1886. 
.  .  .  The  treaty  had  scarcely  been  proclaimed  when 
a  note  was  handed  to  Secretary  of  State  Bayard 
by  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington,  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  British  prime  minister.  In  this 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  government 
was  called  to  the  Franco-English  compact  of  1843, 
by  which  those  two  nations  agreed  never  to  take 
possession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  either  di- 
rectly or  under  the  title  ^f  a  protectorate,  and 
suggesting  a  triple  compact,  in  which  the  United 
States  should  join,  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  and 
equal  accessibility  of  the  Islands  and  their  har- 
bors to  the  ships  of  all  nations  without  preference. 
.  .  .  The  British  government  saw  in  this  cession 
an  indication  of  a  coming  passage  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Islands  to  the  United  States."^ 
E.  J.  Carpenter,  America  in  Hawaii,  pp.  146-147, 
151,  154-155. — In  1887  a  new  constitution  had 
been  adopted.  "This  new  constitution  was  not 
framed  by  the  king  but  by  the  people  through  their 
own  appointed  citizens  and  members  of  the  courts. 
The  legislative  powers  of  the  crown  which  had 
been  abridged  by  the  constitution  of  1864  were  now 
entirely  removed  and  vested  in  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  By  this  the  crown  became  an 
executive.  In  addition  to  this  provision  there  was 
one  making  the  ministry  a  responsible  body  and 
depriving  the  king  cf  the  right  to  nominate  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  nobles.  .  .  .  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  House  of  Nobles  composed  of  twenty- 
four  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  consisting 
of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-two  members  elected 
for  two  years.  The  Houses  sit  in  joint  session. 
In  addition  to  these  public  officers  there  is  a  cab- 
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inet  composed  of  four  ministers  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  holding  executive  power  and  who  may 
be  removed  upon  sufficient  cause  by  the  legislature. 
...  On  the  15th  of  January  [i8g3]  .  .  .  Queen 
Liliuokalani  made  the  attempt  to  ptomidgate  a 
new  constitution,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  her  power  in  the  government.  .  .  .  This 
new  constitution,  as  framed  by  her,  deprived  for- 
eigners of  the  right  of  franchise,  abrogated  the 
House  of  Nobles,  and  gave  to  the  queen  herself 
the  power  to  appoint  a  new  House.  .  .  .  The 
queen's  own  ministry  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  di.ssuade  her  from  the  attempt  to  put 
the  new  constitution  into  effect.  The  resolve 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  however,  and  her  determin- 
ation to  carry  out  her  plan  incited  the  people, 
chiefly  the  foreigners,  to  oppose  the  measure." — 
A'.  A.  Black,  Hawaiian  islands  (Cliaiitauquan, 
Apr.,  iSqj;}. — The  result  was  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion. The  queen  w;is  declared  deposed  in  the 
following  proclamation  in  which  the  revolutionists 
gave  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Hawaiian  consti- 
tutional history  from  their  point  of  view.  They 
declared  that  during  the  reign  of  Kalahaua  (1874- 
i8qi)  "'a  change  was  discernible  in  the  spirit 
animating  the  chief  executive  and  in  the  influ- 
ences surrounding  the  Throne.  A  steadily  in- 
creasing disposition  was  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  King,  to  extend  the  Royal  prerogatives;  to 
favor  adventurers  and  persons  of  no  character  or 
standing  in  the  community;  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  ...  in  the  in- 
terest of  absolutism.  This  finally  resulted  in  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  and  popular  uprising  of  1887, 
which  wrested  from  the  King  a  large  portion  of 
his  ill-gotten  powers.  .  .• .  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  history  of  the  Government  has  been 
a  continual  struggle  between  the  King  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Cabinet  and  the  Legislature  on 
the  other,  the  former  constantly  endeavoring  by 
every  available  form  of  influence  and  evasion  to 
ignore  his  promises  and  agreements  and  regain 
his  lost  powers.  .  .  .  Upon  the  accession  of  Her 
Majesty  Liliuokalani  fiSQi],  for  a  brief  period  the 
hope  prevailed  that  a  new  policy  would  be  adopt- 
ed. This  hope  was  soon  blasted  by  her  imme- 
diately entering  into  conflict  with  the  existing 
Cabinet,  who  held  office  with  the  approval  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  Legislature,  resulting  in 
I  he  triumph  of  the  Queen  and  the  removal  of 
the  Cabinet.  ...  In  this  belief,  and  also  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  action  hereby  taken  is,  and 
will  be  for  the  best  personal,  political  and  prop- 
erty interests  of  every  citizen  of  the  land;  We, 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
organized  and  acting  for  the  public  safety  and 
the  common  good,  hereby  proclaim  as  follows: 

"'i.  The  Hawaiian  Monarchical  system  of  Gov- 
ernment is  hereby  abrogated. 

"  '2.  A  Provisional  Government  for  the  control 
and  management  of  public  affairs  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  peace  Ls  hereby  established, 
to  exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United 
States  of  America  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed 
upon. 

."  '3.  Such  Provisional  Government  shall  consist 
of  an  Executive  Council  of  Four  Members,  who 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  S.  B.  Dole,  J.  A.  King, 
P.  C.  Jones,  W.  O.  Smith.'  The  Executive  and 
Advisory  Councils  were  named  as  the  Legislative 
Power  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  issued  January  17,  1803,  and  acted  as  such 
until  May  22,  1805,  on  which  date  the  last  joint 
meeting  was  held." — R.  C.  Lyd;cker,  Rosier  legis- 
latures of  Hawaii,  1841-1918,  pp.  185-187,  i8g. 

The  provisional  government  set  up  by  the  revo- 


lutionists was  immediately  recognized  by  the  United 
States  minister,  John  L.  Stevens,  and  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Washington  to  apply  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  the  feinited  States.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  1803,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
submitting  an  annexation  treaty  and  recommending 
its  ratification.  Meantime,  at  Honolulu,  on  Febru- 
ary Qth,  the  United  Stales  minister,  acting  without 
instructions,  had  established  a  protectorate  over  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
On  March  4th,  a  change  in  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  occurred,  Grovcr  Cleveland  succeed- 
ing Benjamin  Harrison.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
President  Cleveland  was  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Senate,  wilhdrawing  the  annexation  treaty  of  his 
predecessor.  A  commissioner,  James  H.  Blount,  was 
then  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  change 
of  government.  On  December  iSth  following,  the 
report  of  Commissioner  Blount  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, with  an  accompanying  message  from  the  pres- 
ident, in  which  latter  paper  the  facts  set  forth  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  conclusions  reached  and 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  Government, 
were  summarized  partly  as  follows:  "On  Saturday, 
January  14,  1833,  the  Queen  of  Hawaii,  who  had 
been  contemplating  the  proclamation  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, had,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and  re- 
monstrances of  her  Cabinet,  renounced  it  for  the 
present  at  least.  Taking  this  relinquished  purpose 
as  a  basis  of  action,  citizens  of  Honolulu,  number- 
ing from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  mostly  resident 
aliens,  met  in  a  private  room  and  selected  a  so- 
called  committee  of  .safety  composed  of  thirteen 
persons,  nine  of  whom  were  foreign  subjects,  and 
composed  of  seven  Americans,  one  Englishman, 
and  one  German.  This  committee,  though  its  de- 
signs were  not  revealed,  had  in  view  noth- 
ing less  than  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  between  Saturday,  the  14th,  and  the 
following  Sunday,  the  15th  of  January — though 
exactly  what  action  was  taken  may  never  be 
revealed — they  were  certainly  in  communication 
with  the  United  States  minister.  On  Mon- 
day morning  the  Queen  and  her  Cabinet  made 
public  proclamation,  with  a  notice  which  was  spe- 
cially served  upon  the  representatives  of  all  foreign 
governments,  that  any  changes  in  the  constitution 
would  be  sought  only  in  the  methods  provided  by 
that  instrument.  Nevertheless,  at  the  call  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  safety,  a 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on  that  day  to 
protest  against  the  Queen's  alleged  illegal  and 
unlawful  proceedings  and  purpose.  Even  at  this 
meeting  the  committee  of  safety  continued  to  dis- 
guise their  real  purpose  and  contented  themselves 
with  procuring  the  passage  of  a  resolution  de- 
nouncing the  Queen  and  empowering  the  committee 
to  devi.se  ways  and  means  'to  secure  the  perma- 
nent maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  liberty,  and  property  in  Hawaii.'  This 
meeting  adjourned  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  same  day,  and  immediately  after 
such  adjournment,  the  committee,  unwilling  to  take 
further  steps  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Minister,  addressed  him  a  note  repre- 
senting that  the  public  safety  was  menaced  and 
that  lives  and  property  were  in  danger,  and  con- 
cluded as  follows:  'We  arc  unable  to  protect  our- 
selves without  aid,  and  therefore  pray  for  the  pro- 
tection of  (he  United  States  forces.'  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  other  contents  of  this  note,  the 
absolute  truth  of  this  latter  statement  is  incontest- 
able. When  the  note  was  written  and  delivered, 
the  committee,  so  far  as   it  appears,  had   neither 
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a  man  nor  a  gun  at  their  command,  and  after  its 
delivery  they  became  so  panic-stricken  at  their 
position  that  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to 
interview  the  Minister  and  request  him  not  to  land 
the  United  States  forces  till  the  next  morning,  but 
he  replied  the  troops  had  been  ordered  and  whethci 
the  committee  were  ready  or  not  the  landing  should 
take  place.  And  so  it  happened  that  on  the  i6th 
day  of  January,  1803,  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  detachment  of  marines  from  the 
United  States  steamship  Boston,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  landed  at  Honolulu.  The  men,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  all,  were  sup- 
plied with  double  cartridge  belts,  filled  with  ammu- 
nition, and  with  haversacks  and  canteens,  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  hospital  corps  with 
stretchers  and  medical  supplies.  This  military  dem- 
onstration upon  the  soil  of  Honolulu  was  of  itself 
an  act  of  war,  unless  made  either  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  Hawaii  or  for  the  bona  fide 
purpose  of  protecting  the  imperilled  lives  and  prop- 
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erty  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  there 
is  no  pretense  of  any  such  consent  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Hawajt,  which  at  that  time  was 
undisputed,  and  was  both  the  de  facto  and  the 
dc  jure  Government.  In  point  of  fact  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  requesting  the  presence  of  an 
armed  force,  protested  against  it.  There  is  little 
basis  for  the  pretense  that  such  forces  landed  for 
the  security  of  American  life  and  property.  .  .  . 
When  these  armed  men  were  landed  the  city  of 
Honolulu  was  in  its  customary  orderly  and  peaceful 
condition.  There  was  no  symptom  of  riot  or  dis- 
turbance in  any  quarter.  .  .  .  Thus  it  appears  that 
Hawaii  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States  forces  without  the  consent  or  wish  of  the 
Government  of  the  Islands,  or  anybody  else  so  far 
as  known,  except  the  United  States  Minister. 
Therefore,  the  military  occupation  of  Honolulu  by 
the  United  States  on  the  day  mentioned  was 
wholly  without  satisfaction,  either  as  an  occupation 
by  consent  or  as  an  occupation  necessitated  by 
dangers  threatening  American  life  and  property.  It 
must  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way  and  on 
some  other  ground,  and  its  real  motive  and  purpose 


are  neither  obscure  nor  far  to  seek.  The  United 
States  forces  being  now  on  the  scene  and  favor- 
ably stationed,  the  committee  proceeded  to  carry 
out  fheir  original  scheme.  They  met  the  next 
morning,  Tuesday,  the  17th,  perfected  the  plan  of 
temporary  government  and  fi.xed  upon  its  principal 
officers,  who  were  drawn  from  13  members  of  the 
committee  of  safety.  Between  i  and  2  o'clock, 
by  squads  and  by  different  routes  to  avoid  notice, 
and  having  first  taken  the  precaution  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  was  anyone  there  to  oppose 
them,  they  proceeded  to  the  Government  building 
to  proclaim  the  new  Government.  No  sign  of 
opposition  was  manifest,  and  thereupon  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  began  to  read  the  proclamation  from 
the  steps  of  the  Government  Building  almost  en- 
tirely without  auditors.  The  United  States  Min- 
ister, pursuant  to  prior  agreement,  recognized  this 
Government  within  an  hour  after  the  reading 
of  the  proclamation,  and  before  5  o'clock,  in  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  and 
her  Cabinet,  announced  that  he  had  done  so.  .  .  . 
As  I  apprehend  the  situation,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  lawful  government 
of  Hawaii  was  overthrown  without  the  drawing 
of  a  sword  or  the  firing  of  a  shot,  by  a  process 
every  step  of  which,  it  may  safely  be  a.sserted,  is 
directly  traceable  to  and  dependent  for  its  success 
upon  the  agency  of  the  United  States  acting 
through  its  diplomatic  and  naval  representatives. 
.  .  .  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances  disclosed,  an- 
nex the  islands  without  justly  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  acquiring  them  by  unjustifiable  meth- 
ods, I  shall  not  again  submit  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  and 
in  the  instructions  to  Minister  Willis,  a  copy  of 
which  accompanies  this  message,  I  have  directed 
him  to  so  inform  the  Provisional  Government. 
But  in  the  present  instance  our  duty  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  end  with  refusing  to  consummate 
this  questionable  transaction.  ...  I  mistake  the 
American  people  if  they  favor  the  odious  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  international 
morality ;  that  there  is  one  law  for  a  strong  nation 
and  another  for  a  weak  one;  and  that  even  by 
indirection  a  strong  power  may,  with  impunity, 
despoil  a  weak  one  of  its  territory.  .  .  ,  The  Queen 
surrendered,  not  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
but  to  the  United  States.  She  surrendered  not 
absolutely  and  permanently,  but  temporarily  and 
conditionally  until  such  facts  could  be  considered 
by  the  United  States.  ...  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  the  Queen  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  at  one  time  apparently  acquiesced  in  a 
reference  of  the  entire  case  to  the  United  States 
Government,  and  considering  the  further  fact  that, 
in  any  event,  the  Provisional  Government,  by  its 
own  declared  limitation,  was  only  'to  exist  until 
terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon,'  I  hoped 
that  after  the  assurance  to  the  members  of  that 
Government  that  such  union  could  not  be  con- 
summated, I  might  compass  a  peaceful  adjustment 
of  the  difficulty.  Actuated  b\'  these  desires  and 
purposes,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  inherent  per- 
plexities of  the  situation  nor  limitations  upon  my 
part,  I  instructed  Mr.  Willis  to  advise  the  Queen 
and  her  supporters  of  my  desire  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  the  status  existing  before  the  lawless 
landing  of  the  United  States  forces  at  Honolulu 
on  the  17th  of  January  last,  if  such  restoration 
could  be  effected  upon  terms  providing  for  clem- 
ency as  well  as  justice  to  all  parties  concerned.  The 
conditions  suggested  contemplated  a  general  am- 
nesty  to   those   concerned   in  setting   up   the   Pro- 
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visional  Government  and  a   recognition   of  all  the 
bona    fide    acts    and    obligations.      In    short,    they 
require  that  the  past  should   be  buried,  and  that 
the   restored   Government  should   reassume   its   au- 
thority   as    if    its    continuity    had    not    been    inter- 
rupted.     These    conditions    have    not    proved    ac- 
ceptable  to   the   Queen,   and   though   she   has   been 
informed  that  they  <vill  be  insisted  upon,  and  that 
unless   acceded   to   the   effort   of   the   President   to 
aid    in    the    restoration    of    her    Government    will 
cease,  1  have  not  thus  far  learned  that  she  is  willing 
to   yield   them    her   accjuiescence."     The   refusal   of 
the   queen   to   consent   to   a   general   amnesty   for- 
bade   further    thought    of    her    restoration;    while 
the  project  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  was 
extinguished     for     the     time    by     the     just    action 
of    President    Cleveland,   sustained    by    the    Senate. 
Hawaii    was   consequently    left    to    its    own   re- 
sources, and  on  July  4,  1894,  was  declared  a  repub- 
lic by  the  insurgents.    The  government  was  organ- 
ized  with  Sanford   B.   Dole  as  president,  and   the 
next   year   Queen    Liliuokalani   abdicated   after    an 
unsuccessful  monarchist  revolt.     In  1S07  the  ques- 
tion   of   annexation    was   revived.     The    following 
year  at  the  opening  of  the  Hawaiian  legislature,  the 
acting   president   reviewed   these   facts   as   follows: 
"Exercising   the   authority  conferred   upon  him   by 
the  Constitution  and  following  the  spirit  of  a  Reso- 
lution passed  at  your  last  regular  session,  the  presi- 
dent has,  with  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet,  made 
a  treaty  of  political  jjnion  with  the  United  States 
of    America.     Negotiations    were   opened   early    in 
the   month   of    April,    iSqy,   which    resulted   in    the 
signing   of   the  Treaty   at   Washington  on   the   i6lh 
day    of   June,    following,   by    the    plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  Governments;  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  by  Messrs.  Francis  M.  Hatch, 
Lorrin  A.  Thurston  and  William  A.  Kinney,  for  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii.     Having  reviewed  the  action 
of  our  plenipotentiaries  and  fmding  that  the  Treaty 
contained  in  its  several  articles  sufficient  provisions 
for  the  benefit  and  prQlection  of  the  Republic  and 
desiring  to  ascertain  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  its  final  ratification,  the  President  called  a 
special  session  of  that  body  which  assembled  on  the 
8th  day   of  September,    1807.     After  mature   con- 
sideration of  the  Treaty,  the  Senate,  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  consented  to  its  ratification  on  the  qth 
day  of  September.     The  Treaty  was  signed  by  the 
President   two  days  later.     The  American   copy   of 
the  Treaty  was  transmitted  by  President  Mclvinley 
to  the  Senate  of  that  country,  on  the  i6th  day  of 
June,    iSq7,    accompanied    by    a    special    message 
recommending   its    ratification." — R.    C.    Lydecker, 
Rosier  legislatures  of  Hawaii,  1841-igiS,  p.  240. — 
With  the  treaty.  President  McKinley  submitted  a 
report   from    his   secretary    of   slate,   Sherman,    in 
which  the  latter  said:  "The  negotiation  which  has 
culminated   in   the  treaty  now   submitted   has  not 
been  a  mere  resumption  of  the  negotiation  of  1803, 
but    was   initiated    and    has    been    conducted    upon 
independent  lines.  .  .  .  The  temporary  character  of 
its   [Hawaii's]    first    Government   gave   place  to   a 
permanent  scheme  under  a  constitution  framed  by 
the  representatives  of   the  electors   of   the   Islands, 
administration  by   an  executive  council  not  chosen 
by  suffrage,  but  self-appointed,  was  succeeded  by  an 
elective  and  parliamentary   regime,  and  the  ability 
of  the  new   Government   to  hold — as   the   Republic 
of  Hawaii — an  independent  place  in  the   family   of 
sovereign  States,  preserving  order  at  home  and  ful- 
filling   international    obligations    abroad,    has    been 
put   to  the  proof.     Recognized   by   the  powers  of 
the  earth,  sending  and  receiving  envoys,  enforcing 
respect  for  the  law,  and  maintaining  peace  within  its 
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island  borders,  Hawaii  sends  to  the  United  States, 
not  a  commission  representing  a  successful  revolu- 
tion, but  the  accredited  plenipotentiary  of  a  con- 
stituted and  firmly  established  sovereign  State.  .  . 
The  Republic  of  Hawaii  approaches  the  United 
States  as  an  equal,  and  points  for  its  authority  to 
that  provision  of  article  32  of  the  constitution, 
promulgated  July  24,  1804,  whereby— 'The  Presi- 
dent, with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet,  is  hereby 
expressly  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  a 
treaty  of  political  or  commercial  union  between  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Senate.' " 
The  essential  articles  of  the  treaty  thus  submitted 
were  the  following: 

Article  i.  The  Republic  of  Hawaii  hereby  cedes 
absolutely  and  without  reser\'e  to  the  United  States 
of  America  all  rights  of  sovereignty  of  whatsoever 
kind  in  and  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their 
dependencies;  and  it  is  agreed  that  all  the  territory 
of  and  appertaining  to  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  is 
hereby  annexed  to  the  United  Slates  of  America 
under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Art.  II.  The  Republic  of  Hawaii  also  cedes  and 
hereby  transfers  to  the  United  States  the  absolute 
fee  and  ownership  of  all  public,  government  or 
crown  lands,  public  buildings  or  edifices,  ports, 
harbors,  military  equipment  and  all  other  public 
properly  of  ever\'  kind  and  description  belonging 
to  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to- 
gether with  every  right  and  appurtenance  thereunto 
appertaining.  The  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  public  lands  shall  not  apply  to 
such  lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  but  the  Con- 
gre.'is  of  the  United  States  shall  enact  special  laws 
for  their  management  and  disposition.  Provided: 
that  all  revenue  from  or  proceeds  of  the  same, 
except  as  regards  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  used 
or  occupied  for  the  civil,  military  or  naval  purposes 
of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  assigned  for  the 
use  of  the  local  government,  shall  be  used  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  educational  and  other  public  purposes. 

.^rt.  in.  Until  Congress  shall  provide  for  the 
government  of  such  Islands  all  the  civil,  judicial 
and  military  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
existing  government  in  said  Islands,  shall  be  vested 
in  such  person  or  persons  and  shall  be  exercised 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  direct;  and  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  remove  said  officers  and  fill  the  vacancies 
so  occasioned.  The  existing  treaties  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  with  foreign  nations  shall  forthwith 
cease  and  determine,  being  replaced  by  such  treaties 
as  may  exist,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  foreign  nations. 
The  municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
not  enacted  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  so 
extinguished,  and  not  inconsistent  with  this  treaty 
nor  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  any  existing  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  determine.  Until 
legislation  shall  be  enacted  extending  the  United 
States  customs  laws  and  regulations  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  the  existing  customs  relations  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  Stales  and  other 
countries  shall   remain   unchanged. 

Art.  IV.  The  public  debl  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii,  lawfully  existing  at  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty,  including 
the  amounts  due  to  depositors  in  the  Hawaiian 
Postal  Savings  Bank,  is  hereby  assumed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States:  but  the  lia- 
bility of  the  United  Slates  in  this  regard  shall  in 
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no  case  exceed  $4,000,000.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  existing  Government  and  the  present  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  continued, 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  said  Government  shall 
continue  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  debt. 

.'Vrt.  v.  There  shall  be  no  further  immigration 
of  Chinese  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  except  upon 
such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
Chinese  by  reason  of  anything  herein  contained 
shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Art.  VI.  The  President  shall  appoint  five  com- 
missioners, at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  shall  as  soon 
as  reasonably  practicable,  recommeijd  to  Congress 
such  legislation  concerning  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper. 

United  States,  5Sth  Congress,  ist  Session,  Senate 
executive  document    E. 

1897-1898.— Opposition  in  United  States  to 
annexation. — Resolution  providing  for  annexa- 
tion passed  (July  6,  1898).- — Text. — A  determined 
opposition  to  the  renewed  proposal  of  Hawaiian 
annexation  was  manifested  at  once,  in  Congress  and 
by  many  expressions  of  public  opinion  at  large.  It 
condemned  the  measure  on  grounds  of  principle 
and  policy  alike.  It  denied  the  right  of  the  existing 
government  at  Honolulu  to  represent  the  Hawaiian 
people  in  such  disposal  of  their  country.  It  denied 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  annex  territory  in  the  circum- 
stances and  the  manner  proposed.  It  denied,  too, 
the  expected  advantages,  whether  naval  or  com- 
mercial, that  the  annexation  of  the  islands  would 
give  to  the  United  States.  A  protest  against  the 
annexation  came  also  from  the  deposed  Hawaiian 
queen,  Liliuokalani,  and  another  from  a  party  in 
the  island  which  attempted  to  rally  round  the  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  overturned  Hawaiian 
throne,  the  Princess  Kaiulani.  The  government  of 
Japan  also  entered  a  protest,  apprehending  some 
disturbance  of  rights  which  it  had  acquired  for  its 
emigrating  subjects,  by  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii ;  but  this  protest  was  ultimately  with- 
drawn. The  array  of  opposition  sufficed,  however, 
to  hold  the  question  of  annexation  in  abeyance  for 
more  than  a  year.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
tr,:aty  during  the  special  session  of  the  Senate. 
When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1807,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  repeated  his  expre.s.sions  in  its  favor, 
and  the  treaty  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  early  in  the 
following  year;  but  the  two-thirds  majority  needed 
for  its  ratification  could  not  be  obtained.  Attempts 
to  accomplish  the  annexation  by  that  method  were 
given  up  in  March,  iSqS,  and  the  advocates,  of  the 
acquisition  determined  to  gain  their  end  by  thi-  pas- 
sage of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  which  required 
no  more  than  a  majority  of  each  House.  Over 
the  question  in  this  form  the  battle  was  fiercely 
'fought,  until  June  15th  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  July  6th  in  the  Senate,  on  which 
dates  the  following  "joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United 
States"  was  passed.  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
the  following  day.  "Whereas  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  having,  in  due  form,  sig- 
nified its  consent,  in  the  manner  provided  by  its 
constitution,  to  cede  absolutely  and  without  reserve 
to  the  United  States  of  America  all  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  whatsoever  kind  in  and  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  dependencies,  and  also 
to  cede  and  transfer  to  the  United  States  absolute 
fee   and   ownership   of   all  public.   Government,   or 


Crown  lands,  public  buildings  or  edifices,  ports, 
harbors,  military  equipment,  and  all  other  public 
property  of  every  kind  and  description  belonging 
to  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to- 
gether with  every  right  and  appurtenance  thereunto 
appertaining:  Therefore, 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  said  cession  is  accepted, 
ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  said  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  their  dependencies  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  annexed  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  are  subject  to  the  sovereign 
dominion  thereof,  and  that  all  and  singular  the 
property  and  rights  hereinbefore  mentioned  are 
vested  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  ex- 
isting laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  public 
lands  shall  not  apply  to  such  lands  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
enact  special  laws  for  their  management  and  dis- 
position: Provided,  That  all  revenue  from  or  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same,  except  as  regards  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  used  or  occupied  for  the  civil, 
military,  or  naval  purposes  of  the  United  States, 
or  may  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  educational 
and  other  public  purposes. 

"Until  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  such  islands  all  the  civil,  judicial,  and 
military  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
existing  government  in  said  islands  shall  be  vested 
in  such  person  or  persons  and  shall  be  exercised 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  direct ;  and  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  remove  said  officers  and  fill  the  vacancies 
so  occasioned.  The  existing  treaties  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  with  foreign  nations  shall  forthwith 
cease  and  determine,  being  replaced  by  such  treaties 
as  may  exist,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  concluded, 
between  the  United  States  and  such  foreign  na- 
tions. The  municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  not  enacted  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
treaties  so  extinguished,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
this  joint  resolution  nor  contran,'  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  nor  to  any  existing  treaty 
of  the  United  States,  shall  remain  in  force  until 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  shall  otherwise 
determine.  Until  legislation  shall  be  enacted  ex- 
tending the  United  States  customs  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  existing  cus- 
toms relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  shall  remain 
unchanged.  The  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii,  lawfully  existing  at  the  date  of  the  pas-  ^ 
sage  of  this  joint  resolution,  including  the  amounts 
due  to  depositors  in  the  Hawaiian  Postal  Savings 
Bank,  is  hereby  assumed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  in  this  regard  shall  in  no  case  exceed  four 
million  dollars.  So  long,  however,  as  the  existing 
Government  and  the  present  commercial  relations 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  continued  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided  said  Government  shall  continue  to 
pay  the  interest  on  said  debt. 

"There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese 
into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  except  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  no  Chinese,  by 
reason  of  anything  herein  contained,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from  the  Ha- 
waiian  Islands. 

"The  President  shall  appoint  five  commissioners, 
at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
Hawaiians  Islands,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  reason- 
ably practicable,  recommend  to  Congress  such  legis- 
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lation  concerning  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  or  proper. 

"Sect.  2.  That  the  commissioners  hereinbefore 
provided  lor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"Sect.  3.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be 
immediately  available,  to  be  expended  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  joint 
resolution  into  effect." 

There  was  no  strict  division  of  parties  on  the 
passage  of  the  resolution;  but  only  three  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  voted  against  it.  Speaker  Reed, 
who  had  strenuously  opposed  the  measure,  was 
absent.  Two  Republican  senators  voted  against 
the  resolution  and  three  who  opposed  it  were 
paired.  A  large  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  both 
Houses  were  in  opposition.  The  policy  advocated 
by  the  opponents  of  annexation  was  set  forth  in 
the  following  resolution,  which  they  brought  to  a 
vote  in  the  House,  and  which  was  defeated  by 
205  to  94:  "i.  That  the  United  States  will  view 
as  an  act  of  hostility  any  attempt  upon  the  part 
of  any  government  of  Europe  or  Asia  to  take  or 
hold  possession  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  or  to 
account  upon  any  pretext  or  under  any  conditions 
sovereign  authority  therein.  2.  That  the  United 
States  hereby  announces  to  the  people  of  those 
islands  and  to  the  world  the  guarantee  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
and  their  firm  determination  to  maintain  the  same." 
— See  also  P.acific  ocean;  1800-IQ14;  U.  S.  A.: 
Historical  geography. 

1898-1904. — Organization  as  territory. — San- 
ford  B.  Dole  appointed  governor. — Fundamental 
provisions  of  the  act  to  provide  a  government. 
— Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
of  annexation,  preparations  were  begun  at  Honolulu 
for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States, 
which  was  performed  ceremoniously  August  12. 
Meantime,  the  president  had  appointed,  as  com- 
missioners to  recommend  legislation  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands,  Messrs.  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 
John  T.  Morgan,  Robert  R.  Hitt,  Sanford  B.  Dole, 
and  Walter  F.  Frear.  In  the  following  November 
the  Commission  presented  its  report,  with  a  draft 
of  several  bills  embodying  the  recommended  legis- 
lation. When  the  subject  came  into  Congress,  wide 
differences  of  opinion  appeared  on  questions  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  new  possession  to  the 
United  States  and  the  form  of  government  to  be 
provided  for  it.  As  the  consequence,  more  than  a 
year  passed  before  Congress  reached  action  on  the 
subject,  and  Hawaii  was  kept  in  suspense  for  that 
period,  provisionally  governed  under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  of  annexation.  The  Act  which,  at 
last,  determined  the  status  and  the  government 
of  Hawaii,  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  be- 
came law  by  the  president's  signature  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1900,  and  Sanford  B.  Dole,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  was  appointed  its 
governor  and  served  until  1904.  The  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  "Act  to  provide  a  government  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii"  are  the  following; 


Sect.  2.  That  the  islands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  of  America  under  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  annexing  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  tjie  United  States,"  approved 
July  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
shall  be  known  as  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sect.  3.    That  a  Territorial  government  is  hereby 
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established  over  the  said  Territory,  with  its  capital 
at  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Sect.  4.  That  all  persons  who  were  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  on  August  twelfth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninity-eight,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  And  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  who  were 
resident  there  on  or  since  August  twelfth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  hereafter  reside  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  for  one  year  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sect.  5.  That  the  Constitution,  and,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided,  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable, 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the 
said  Territory  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States: 
Provided,  that  sections  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sect.  6.  That  the  laws  of  Hawaii  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in 
force,  subject  to  repeal  or  amendment  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Hawaii  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

Sect.  12.  That  the  legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  shall  consist  of  two  houses,  styled,  re- 
spectively, the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
which  shall  organize  and  sit  separately,  except  as 
otherwise  herein  provided.  The  two  houses  shall 
be  styled  "The  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii."  .  .  . 

Sect.  17.  "That  no  person  holding  office  in  or 
under  or  by  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall 
be  eligible  to  election  to  the  legislature,  or  to  hold 
the  position  of  a  member  of  the  same  while  holding 
said  office.  .  .  . 

Sect.  55.  That  the  legislative  power  of  the  Ter- 
ritory shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legis- 
lation not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  locally  applicable.  .  .  . 
Sect.  66.  That  the  executive  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  be  vested 
in  a  governor,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  hold  office 
for  four  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  be 
appointed  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed  by 
the  President.  He  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age ;  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii;  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of 
the  militia  thereof ;  may  grant  pardons  or  reprieves 
for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  said  Territory 
and  reprieves  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  until  the  decision  of  the  President  is 
made  known  thereon.  .  .  . 

Sect.  68.  That  all  the  powers  and  duties  which, 
by  the  laws  of  Hawaii,  are  conferred  upon  or  re- 
quired of  the  President  or  any  minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  (acting  alone  or  in  connection 
with  any  other  officer  or  person  or  body)  or  the 
cabinet  or  executive  council,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  conferred  upon  and  required  of  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  unless  otherwise 
provided.  .  .  . 

Sect.  80.  That  the  President  shall  nominate  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  the  chief  justice  and  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  who  shall 
hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President.  .  .  . 
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Sec.  8i.  That  the  judicial  power  of  the  Terri- 
tor>'  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  circuit 
courts,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  establish.  .  .  . 

Sect.  Ss.  That  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  to  serve  during 
each  Congress,  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislature;  such  Delegate  shall 
possess  the  qualifications  necessary  for  membership 
of  the  senate  of  the  legislature  of  Hawaii.  .  .  . 
Every  such  Delegate  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  right  of  debate,  but 
not  of  voting.     • 

Sect.  86.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  said 
Territory  a  district  court  to  consist  of  one  judge, 
who  shall  reside  therein  and  be  called  the  district 
judge.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  shall  appoint  a  district  judge,  a 
district  attorney,  and  a  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  said  district,  and  said  judge,  attor- 
ney, and  marshal  shall  hold  office  for  six  years 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President.  Said  court 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  jurisdiction 
of  all  cases  cognizable  in  a  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  proceed  therein  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  circuit  court.  .  .  . 

Sect.  88.  That  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall 
comprise  a  customs  district  of  the  United  States, 
with  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  at  Honolulu,  Hilo, 
Mahukona,  and  Kahului. 

See  also  Territories  and  dependencies  of  the 
United  States. 

1900-1921.— Governors  of  the  territory.— The 
governors  of  the  territop,'  between  igoo  and  192 1 
were  Sanford  B.  Dole,  June  14,  igoo,  to  Novem- 
ber 23,  IQ03;  George  R.  Carter,  November  23, 
1903,  to  August  15,  igoy;  Walter  F.  Frear,  August 
IS,  1907,  to  November  29,  1913;  Lucius  E.  Pink- 
ham,  November  29,  1913,  to  June  22,  igiS;  Charles 
J.  McCarthy,  June  22,  1918,  to  July  5,  1921; 
Wallace  R.  Farrington,  July  5,  ig2i. 

1909. — Bird  reservation  started  by  President 
Roosevelt.     See  Hawaiian  islands  reservation. 

1910. — Changes  made  in  the  "Organic  Act  of 
Hawaii." — On  May  27,  igio.  President  Taft  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  "Act  to  provide  a 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  the  Or- 
ganic Act  passed  in  1900.  This  amendment  made 
several  very  important  changes,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  which  were  connected  with  the  land  laws. 
"Experience  demonstrated  that  there  were,  un- 
fortunately, too  many  loopholes  in  the  old  laws, 
whereby  corporations  and  aliens  might  obtain  title 
to  the  lands,  while  the  citizen  still  failed  to  cling 
to  his  acres  as  homesteading  implies.  Governor 
Frear  and  the  native  prince  delegate  to  Congress, 
J.  K.  Kalanianole,  conferred  over  a  bill  designed  to 
remove  these  faults.  This  bill,  after  being  ap- 
proved by  the  native  legislature,  was  introduced 
into  Congress  by  Kalanianaole.  It  shut  off  the 
speculator  and  corporation  by  providing  that  when 
a  homestead  patent  is  issued  the  land  shall  not  be 
sold  to  any  one  who  would  own  more  than  eighty 
acres  with  that  particular  homestead  property. 
.  .  .  Only  citizens,  or  those  eligible  to  become  so, 
can  take  up  homesteads,  and  the  latter  class  must 
complete  their  citizenship  before  the  patent  is 
issued.  [This  excluded  the  Japanese  since  they  are 
ineligible  to  citizenship.]  The  sale  of  public  land 
to  a  corporation  or  alien  is  prohibited.  The  gen- 
eral details  of  the  land  laws  are  not  changed,  the 
idea  being  to  offer  the  prospective  settler,  under  a 


special  homestead  agreement,  a  certain  area  of 
good  arable  land,  the  size  being  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Laiids.  The 
area  will,  it  is  thought,  vary  from  twenty-tive  to 
forty  acres  of  the  best  land,  but  considerable 
latitude  in  this  regard  will  prevail.  ."Xs  a  general 
thing,  a  long  residence  is  to  be  required.  No  one 
can  take  up  more  than  eighty  acres  under  any  cir- 
cumstances."— R.  B.  Kidd,  Hawaii's  new  home- 
stead law  (Harper's  Weelily,  July  2,  igio). — Fur- 
thermore, the  act  settled  questions  which  had 
arisen  as  to  the  applicability  to  Hawaii  of  various 
Federal  laws ;  and  it  made  clear  the  powers  of 
the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 
The  law  on  the  disqualifications  of  judges  was 
improved ;  land  set  aside  for  Federal  purposes  was 
restored  to  Hawaii ;  and  the  validity  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws  made  by  the  circuit  courts  was 
settled,  also  the  pay  of  certain  executive,  judicial 
and  legislative  officers  was  raised.  The  text,  in 
part,  is  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0) 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  five  ...  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Sect.  5.  That 
the  Constitution,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  laws 
carrying  general  appropriations,  which  are  not 
locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  sections  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  inclusive,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  and 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  and  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  passage  of  local 
or  special  laws  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  limit  territorial  indebtedness,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  shall  not  apply  to  Hawaii.'  ... 

"  'Sect,  3.  That  section  fifty-two  of  said  Act  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Sect.  52. 
That  appropriations,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature."  .  .  . 

"  'Sect.  6.  That  section  eighty-four  of  said  Act 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Sect.  84. 
That  no  person  shall  sit  as  a  judge  or  juror  in  any 
case  in  which  his  relative  by  affinity  or  by  con- 
sanguinity within  the  third  degree  is  interested, 
either  as  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  in  the  issue 
of  which  the  said  judge  or  juror  has,  either  directly 
or  through  such  relative,  any  pecuniary  interest; 
nor  shairany  person  sit  as  a  judge  in  any  case  in 
which  he  has  been  of  counsel  or  on  an  appeal  from 
any  decision  or  judgment  rendered  by  him,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  Territory  may  add  other  causes 
of  disqualification   to  those   herein  enumerated." 

"  'Sect.  7.  That  section  ninety-one  of  said  Act  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Sect.  91. 
That,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  public 
property  ceded  and  transferred  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  under  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  annexation,  approved  July  seventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  and  remain  in 
the  possession,  use,  and  control  of  the  government 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  shall  be  maintained, 
managed,  and  cared  for  by  it,  at  its  own  expense, 
until  otherwise  provided  for  by  Congress,  or  taken 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  by 
direction  of  the  President  or  of  the  governor  of 
Hawaii.  And  any  such  public  property  so  taken 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States 
may  be  restored  to  its  previous  status  by  direction 
of  the  President ;  and  the  title  to  any  such  public 
property  in  the  possession  and  use  of  the  Territory 
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for  the  purposes  of  water,  sewer,  electric,  and  other 
public  works,  penal,  charitable,  scientific,  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  parks, 
highways,  wharves,  landings,  harbor  improvements, 
public  buildings,  or  other  public  purposes,  or  re- 
quired for  any  such  purposes,  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Territory  by  direction  of  the  President,  and 
the  title  to  any  property  so  transferred  to  the 
Territory  may  thereafter  be  transferred  to  any  city, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivision  thereof  by 
direction  of  the  governor  when  thereunto  author- 
ized by  the  legislature."  .  .  , 

"  'Sect.  Q.  That  section  one  hundred  of  said  Act 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 
"All  records  relating  to  naturalization,  all  declara- 
tions of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  certificates  of  naturalization  filed, 
recorded,  or  issued  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the 
naturalization  Act  of  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  six,  in  or  from  any  circuit  court  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  shall  for  all  purposes  be 
deemed  to  be  and  to  have  been  made,  filed,  re- 
corded, or  issued  by  a  court  with  jurisdiction  to 
naturalize  aliens,  but  shall  not  be  by  this  Act 
further  validated  or  legalized."'" — Statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  igog-igio,  pt.  i,clt.  258. 

1910. — Law  on  leprosy. — As  early  as  1865  an 
act  was  passed  providing  for  the  forcible  segrega- 
tion of  lepers  in  a  colony.  In  igio  this  was  modi- 
fied in  response  to  the  claim  of  the  natives  that  the 
old  law  was  unjust  and  brutal.  Thereafter,  the 
natives  were  given  a  careful  diagnosis  and  prelim- 
inary hospital  treatment  before  final  segregation 
was  resorted  to. 

1911. — Creation  of  military  district. — Pearl 
harbor  dredging  completed. — "On  October  i, 
1911,  the  District  of  Hawaii  was  constituted  a 
geographical  department  in  the  Western  Division, 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Hawaii,  under 
the  authority  of  General  Orders  129,  War  De- 
partment, iqii.  .  .  .  [M.  M.  Macomb]  assumed 
command  of  the  department  the  same  date." — 
War  Department,  Annual  Reports,  1912,  v.  3,  p.  83. 
— -"The  isolation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  makes 
them  from  the  scientific,  military  and  naval  points 
of  view,  the  ideal  stronghold  upon  the  seas.  From 
the  original  plans,  made  soon  after  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  States,  two  dry 
docks  and  the  erection  of  a  naval  repair  station 
[at  Pearl  Harbor  were  provided  for].  .  .  .  The 
world-renowned  haven  [Pearl  Harbor]  .  .  .  con- 
tains from  ten  to  twelve  square  miles  of  deep  water 
and  is  absolutely  calm  in  any  weather.  The  diffi- 
culty of  making  it  practicable  lay  in  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  and  in  the  crooked  channel  leading 
to  the  inner  bay.  The  dredging  of  the  bar  was 
started  in  i8q8  and  completed  in  1911,  the  channel 
straightened,  and  the  .  .  .  California  [flagship  of 
the  Pacific  fleet]  steamed  through  the  four-and-a- 
half  mile  passage  into  the  wonderful  bay.  The 
dredging  alone  cost  $3,000,000,  but  today  our  entire 
navy  can  find  safe  anchorage  here." — W.  D.  Boyce, 
Hawaiian  islmids  and  Porto  Rico,  pp.  54-55- 

1914-1921.  —  American  recreational  facilities 
introduced.  See  Recreation:  1914-1921:  Recrea- 
tional facilities,  etc. 

1916.  —  Creation  of  the  Hawaiian  National 
Park. — In  1916,  Congress  reserved  as  a  national 
park,  the  active  volcanoes  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  the  great  extinct 
crater,  Haleakala,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  with  their 
surrounding  regions.  This  is  the  first  national 
park  to  be  created  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  mainland  proper. 

1917-1918. — Part  played  in  World  War. — The 
territory   furnished  s,644  men  or   .15  per  cent,  of 


the  entire  expeditionary  forces.  This  made  pos- 
sible the  release  of  the  United  States  regulars. 
Eight  German  ships  were  interned  in  the  harbor 
at  Honolulu. 

1919.— Conservation  of  resources.— In  1919, 
the  government  set  aside  over  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand  acres  of  land  as  a  forest  reserve.  There  are 
forty-seven  of  these  in  all  and  it  is  estimated  they 
will  be  a  permanent  security  for  the  water  supply 
of  the  islands.  In  places  where  native  forests  were 
lacking,  trees  have  been  planted,  especially  the 
rapid  growmg  and  valuable  eucalyptus. 

Also  in:  W.  A.  Bryan,  Natural  history  of  Ha- 
waii.— W.  F.  Blackman,  Making  of  Hawaii. — C.  M. 
Depew,  Hawaii.—S.  B.  Dole,  Our  new  possessions 
—Hawaii.— S.    E.    Bishop,    Reminiscences    of    old 

Hawaii    {Advertiser    Historical    Series,    no.    i). 

Corporation,  insurance  and  hanking  laws  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  (Honolulu  Star  Btdletin,  1915).— 
V.  MacCaughey,  One  hundred  most  important 
books  relating  to  Hawaiian  islands  (Bulletin  of 
Bibliography,  Boston,  19x8,  v.  10).— T.  G.  Thrum, 
Social  and  civic  Hawaii  (Hawaiian  Annual,  Hono- 
lulu, igib).— C.  London,  Our  Hawaii.— Prelimi- 
nary catalogue  of  HawaHana.— Centennial  Book, 
1820-1920. — D.  Logan,  All  about  Hawaii. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  RESERVATION.— 
"On  February  3,  1909,  President  Roosevelt  issued 
an  Executive  order  to  the  effect  that  the  islets  and 
reefs,  namely:  'Cure  Island,  Peari  and  Hermes  Reef, 
Lysianski  or  Pell  Island,  Laysan  Island,  Mary  Reef, 
Dowsetts  Reef,  Gardiner  Island,  Two  Brothers 
Reef,  French  Frigate  Shoal,  Necker  Island,  Frost 
Shoal,  and  Bird  Island,  situated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  and  near  the  extreme  western  extension 
of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  .  .  .  are  hereby  re- 
served and  set  apart  ...  as  a  preserve  and  breed- 
ing ground  for  native  birds.  .  .  .  This  reservation 
to  be  known  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Reservation.' 
[This  reservation  is  composed  of  islands  and  reefs 
included  in  the  leeward  chain  extending  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  main  Hawaiian  group.] 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  reservation  was  to  insure 
for  all  time  a  refuge  and  breeding  place  for  the 
numerous  species  of  birds,  chiefly  sea  fowl,  that  for 
ages  past  had  made  the  islands  their  home  during 
t|j,e  whole  or  a  part  of  each  year.  In  the  spring 
of  1909,  however,  a  party  of  foreign  plumage 
hunters  landed  on  Laysan,  the  principal  bird  rook- 
ery of  the  reservation,  and  for  several  months  made 
the  slaughter  of  sea  birds  a  business.  Had  they  not 
been  interrupted,  they  would  probably  have  ex- 
terminated the  entire  colony  of  birds  on  this  island 
and  perhaps  on  others  of  the  group.  As  it  was, 
many  thousands  of  sea  birds  were  destroyed,  espe- 
cially albatrosses." — H.  R.  Dill,  United  States  gov- 
ernment report  on  the  Hawaiian  bird  reservation, 
1919. 

HAWK,  British  cruiser  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marine. See  World  War:  1914:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions: b. 

HAWKE,  Edward,  Baron  (1705-1781),  Brit- 
ish admiral.  Upheld  British  supremacy  at  sea  in 
numerous  battles  with  French  and  Spanish  fleets; 
rendered  abortive  the  projected  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  French,  1759.  See  England:  1759 
(August -November). 

HAWKER,  Harry  (1889-1921),  British  avia- 
tor.  Attempted  transatlantic  flight.  See  AwAnox: 
Important  flights  since  1900:  1919  (May):  At- 
tempts to  cross  Atlantic;  Hawker's  attempted 
Atlantic  flight. 

HAWKEYE  STATE.  See  Iowa:  Geograph- 
ical location. 

HAWKINS,  Alvin  (1821-1905),  governor  of 
Tennessee,  1881-1883.    See  Tennessee:   1870-1884. 
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HAWKINS,  or  Hawkyns,  Sir  John  (1S32- 
ISQS),  British  admiral  and  adventurer.  Made 
three  slave-trading  voyages  to  the  New  World, 
1562,  1564,  1567;  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  1573;  served  as  rear-admiral  against 
the  Spanish  Armada,  1588;  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  isqs.  See  America:  1562-1567;  1572-1580; 
Buccaneers:  English  buccanners;  England:  1588: 
Destruction  of  the  Armada;  Florida:  1564- 
I56S- 

HAWKSBEE,  Francis,  the  Elder  (died  c. 
1712),  English  physicist  and  experimenter  in  elec- 
tricity. See  Electrical  discovery:  Early  experi- 
ments. 

HAWKWOOD,  Sir  John  (d.  1394),  English 
adventurer.  Attained  renown  fighting  in  Italy  in 
the  14th  centur>'  as  a  condottiere.  See  Italy: 
1343-1393;  Venice:  1379-1381. 

HAWLEY,  Jesse,  American  journalist.  His 
writings  interested  the  people  in  the  Erie  canal 
project.    See  New  York:    181 7-1825. 

HAWLEY,  Joseph  (1723-1788),  American 
statesman.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1776  (June):  Resolutions 
for  independence. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel  (1804-1864), 
American  novelist.  See  American  literature: 
1790-1860. 

HAY,  John  (1838-IQ05),  American  statesman, 
journalist,  and  author.  Assistant  private  secretary 
to  President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War ;  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Paris,  1864-1867;  at  Vienna, 
1867-1868;  at  Madrid,  1868-1869;  editorial  writer. 
New  York  Tribiin-»,  1870-1875;  first  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state,  1870-1881 ;  editor,  Tribune,  1881- 
1883;  amba^ador  to  Great  Britain,  1897-189^; 
secretary  of  state,  1898-1905;  author  (with  J.  C. 
Nicolay)  of  a  famous  biography  of  Lincoln. 

Voices  President  Mckinley's  views  in  favor 
of  acquiring  Philippine  islands.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1898   (July-December). 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  Boer  War 
and  relations  of  United  States  with  England. 
See  U.  S.  A.:   1900  (June-August). 

Negotiations  of  treaty  with  China  to  open 
new  ports  to  foreign  trade. — Attitude  on  the 
Boxer  rising.  See  CiriNA:  189Q-1000  (Septem- 
ber-February) ;  1901-1902;  1903  (May-October); 
Boxer  rising  and  the  open  door. 

Honorary  president  of  second  international 
conference  of  American  republics.  See  .Amer- 
ican Republics,  Intern.ational  Union  of:  1901- 
1902. 

Secretary  of  state.    See  U.  S.  A.:  1901-1905. 

Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  (1901).  See  Pan- 
ama canal:   1889-1903;  U.S.A.:   1914-1921. 

Negotiation  of  the  Hay-Bond  Reciprocity 
Treaty.     See  Newfoundland:   1902-1905. 

Appeal  to  powers  concerning  treatment  of 
Jews  in  Rumania.     See  Jews:   Rumania:    1902. 

HAY-BOND  TREATY.  See  Newfoundland: 
1902-1905. 

.HAYDN,  Josef  (1732-1800),  Austrian  com- 
poser. Studied  in  the  choir  school  of  St.  Stephens, 
Vienna;  appointed  musical  director  to  Count  Franz 
Morzin,  1758;  became  Kapellmeister  to  Prince  Paul 
Esterhazy,  1760;  accepted  a  commission  from 
Salomon,  London,  to  write  and  conduct  si.x  sym- 
phonies, 1791-1705;  produced  his  greatest  work,  the 
oratorio  "Creation,"  at  Vienna,  1798;  followed  by 
"The  Seasons,"  1799.  See  Music:  Modern:  1650- 
1827;  1700-1827. 

HAY-HERBERT  CONVENTION  (1903). 
See  Alaska  BoufroARY  questions:   1867-1903. 

HAY-HERRAN  TREATY,  Project  of.  See 
Colombia:   1902  1903 ;  U.  S.  A.:   1914-1921. 


Proclamation  of  his  death.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1905 
(July). 

HAYES,  Rutherford  Birchard  (1822-1893), 
nineteenth  president  of  the  United  States.  Served 
in  the  Civil  War  successively  as  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  colonel  of  the  twenty-third  regiment, 
Ohio,  1861-1864;  brevettcd  major  general,  1865; 
elected  to  Congress,  1865-1866;  governor  of  Ohio, 
1867-1871,  and  1875-1877;  inaugurated  president 
of  the  United  States,  1877.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1869- 
1890;  1876-1877;  1877;  1878;  Ci\TL  service  re- 
form:  United  States:    1870-1880. 

HAYMARKET  TRAGEDY  (1886).  See  Chi- 
cago:   1 886- 1 88  7. 

HAYNAU,  Julius  Jakob,  Baron  (1786-1853), 
Austrian  general.  See  Hungary:  1847-1849;  Italy: 
1848-1849. 

HAYNE,  Robert  Young  (1791-1839),  Amer- 
ican political  leader.  Served  in  the  War  of  1812; 
member  South  CaroUna  legislature,  1814-1818; 
attorney-general  of  that  state,  181S-1822;  United 
States  senator,  1823-1832;  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1832-1834;  mayor  of  Charleston,  1835-1837; 
advocate  of  nullification  doctrine  and  exponent  of 
states'  rights  and  free  trade.  See  Tariff:  1808- 
1824. 

Debate  with  Webster.    See  U.  S.  A.:  1828-1833. 

HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY  (1901).  See 
PAN.\iiA  canal:  1S89-IQ03;  U.  S.  .4.:  1914- 
1921. 

HAYS,  Will  H.  (1879-  ),  United  States 
postmaster-general,  1921-1922.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1920 
(May-November);  1921  (March):  President  Hard- 
ing's cabinet. 

HAYTI.     See  H.mti. 

HAYWOOD,  Austin  Hubert  Wightwick 
(1878-  ),  English  colonel.  See  World  War: 
1915:   VIII.  Africa:   c,  6. 

HAYWOOD,  WUliam  D.  (1869-  ),  Amer- 
ican labor  leader.  First  came  into  prominence  as 
the  leader  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
during  the  Cripple  Creek  strike,  1904;  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  assassination  of  ex-governor  Frank 
Sleunenburg,  Idaho,  but  was  acquitted,  1905;  as 
leader  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  he 
conducted  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  textile  strike,  1912; 
and  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  silk-mill  strike,  1913;  in- 
dicted on  charge  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
government,  February,  1920;  conviction  of  con- 
spiracy to  violate  selective  service  and  espionage 
acts  upheld  by  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  October,  1920;  Chicago  authorities  moved 
to  collect  $10,000  fine  from  his  wife's  estate,  1921; 
fled  to  Russia,  1922.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1917-1919: 
Effect  of  the  war. 

HAZEBROUCK,  town  in  France,  about  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Lille.  See  World  War:  1914: 
I.  Western  front:  w,  3;  1918:  II.  Western  front; 
d,  10. 

HAZEN,  Moses  (1733-1802),  American  briga- 
dier-general.    See  U.  S.  A.:    1781    (May-October). 

HAZLERIG,  Sir  Arthur.  See  Hesilrige,  Sir 
Arthur. 

HEAD-HUNTERS:  Formosa.    See  Formosa. 

Philippines.      See    Piiiltppine   islands:    People. 

HEALDTON,  .American  vessel  sunk  March  21, 
1917,  by  a  German  submarine.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1917 
(Februar\'-April). 

HEALTH,  International  Conference  of.  See 
League  of  Nations:  .Achievements  of  the  council; 
Establishment  of  the  secretariat. 

HEALTH,   Public.     See  Public  iiEALTn. 

HEALTH  COUNCIL,  National.  See  Public 
health:  United  States;  National  health  council. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE.  See  Social  insur- 
ance. 
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HEALY,  Timothy  Michael  (1855-  ),  first 
governor-general  of  Ireland.  See  iREtANo:  1922 
( September- January ) . 

HEARN,  Lafcadio  (1850-1904),  writer  on 
Japanese  subjects.  See  Jap.^nese  literaitjre: 
1868-1921. 

HEARST,  William  Randolph  {1863-  ), 
American  journalist  and  politician.  See  New  York: 
1Q06-1910;  New  York  City;   1905;  1909 

HEARTS  OF  OAK  BOYS,  HEARTS  OF 
STEEL   BOYS.     See   Ireland:    1760-1798. 

HEATH,  Sir  Herbert  Leopold  (1861-  ), 
British  vice-admiral.  Took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jutland.  See  World  War:  1916;  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions:   a,  3. 

HEATH,  Sir  Robert  (1575-1649),  English 
jurist.  Attorney-general  to  Charles  I;  interested 
in  colonial  enterprises.  See  America:  1629;  Ba- 
iHMA  islands:   1492-1783. 

HEATH,  William  (1737-1814),  American  sol- 
dier. See  U.  S.  A.:  1775  (May-August)  ;  1781 
(May-October). 

HEAVENFIELD,  Battle  of.  See  Hefenfeld, 
battle  of. 

HEBBEL,  Friedrich  (1813-1S63),  German 
dramatist.    See  Drama:  1817-1871. 

HEBERT,  Jacques  Rend  (c.  1757-1794),  French 
journalist  and  politician.  Member  of  club  of 
Cordeliers  and  of  the  revolutionary  commune  of 
Paris;  organized  with  Chaumette  the  "Worship  of 
Reason,"  in  opposition  to  theism.  See  Fr.^xce: 
1793   (November);   170^1704   (November-June). 

HEBREW  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY.  See 
Jews:   United  States:   19th  century. 

HEBREWS.  See  Jews;  Christia-xity:  A.D. 
33-70. 

Architecture.  See  Architecture:  Oriental: 
Palestine. 

Costume.    See  Costume:  Egyptian,  etc. 

Ethics.     See  Ethics:   Israel. 

Historiography.     See   History:    14. 

Language  and  literature.  See  Jews:  Language 
and  literature;  Philology:  15;  Semtic  litera- 
ture. 

Music.     See  Music:    Ancient:   B.C.   1000  -  A.D. 

70- 

Religion.  See  Religion:  B.C.  600  -  A.D.  30: 
Inner  logic,  etc. 

HEBRIDES,    or    WESTERN,    ISLANDS.— 

"The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  comprise  all  the 
numerous  islands  and  islets  which  extend  along 
nearly  all  the  west  coast  of  Scotland;  and  they 
anciently  comprised  also  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre, 
the  islands  of  the  Clyde,  the  isle  of  Rachlin,  and 
even  for  some  time  the  isle  of  Man." — Historical 
tales  of  the  ivars  of  Scotland,  v.  3,  p.  60. — See  also 
World  War:  Map  of  Europe  at  outbreak,  etc. 

Music.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and  national- 
ism:   Celtic:   Hebrides. 

9th-13th  centuries. — Dominion  of  the  North- 
men. See  NoRMAN's:  8th-qth  centuries:  Island  em- 
pire; ioth-i3th  centuries;  Sodor  and  man. 

1266. — Cession  to  Scotland.  See  Scotland: 
1266. 

1346-1504. — Lords  of  the  Isles.— In  1346,  the 
dominion  of  most  of  the  Hebrides  became  con- 
solidated under  John,  son  of  Ronald  or  Angus  Oig, 
of  Islay,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  "Lord  of  the 
Isles."  The  Lords  of  the  Isles  became  substantially 
independent  of  the  Scottish  crown  until  the  battle 
of  Harlaw,  in  1411  (see  Harlaw,  Battle  of).  The 
lordship  was  extinguished  in  1504  (see  Scotland: 
1502-1504). — Historical  tales  of  the  wars  of  Scot- 
land, pp.   65-72. 

HEBRON.— In  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  after  the  conquest   of  Canaan,  Caleb,  one 
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of  the  heroes  of  Judah,  "took  possession  of  the 
territory  round  the  famous  old  citv  of  Hebron, 
and  thereby  gained  for  his  tribe  a  seat  held  sacred 
from  Patriarchal  times.  .  .  .  Beginning  with  Hebron, 
he  acquired  for  himself  a  considerable  territory, 
which  even  in  David's  time  was  named  simply 
Caleb,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
Judah  as  a  peculiar  district.  .  .  .  Hebron  remained 
till  after  David's  time  celebrated  as  the  main  seat 
and  central  point  of  the  entire  tribe,  around  which 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  rest  of  Judah  gradually 
clustered  in  good  order."— H.  Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  bk.  2,  sect.  3,  .1. — "Hebron  was  a  Hittite 
city,  the  centre  of  an  ancient  civilization,  which  to 
some  extent  had  been  inherited  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  capital  of  Judah, 
a  city  of  the  highest  religious  character  full  of 
recollections  and  traditions.  It  could  boast  of  fine 
public  buildings,  good  water,  and  a  vast  and  well- 
kept  pool.  The  unification  of  Israel  had  just  been 
accomplished  there.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Hebron  should  become  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom [of  David].  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
induced  David  to  leave  a  city  which  had  such 
ancient  and  evident  claims  for  a  hamlet  like  Jebus 
[Jerusalem],  which  did  not  yet  belong  to  him.  It 
is  probable  that  he  found  Hebron  too  exclusively 
Judahite." — E.  Renan,  History  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  bk.  2,  cli.  i8.^-See  also  Jews:  Children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt. 

HECANA,  Kingdom  of,  one  of  the  small, 
short-lived  kingdoms  of  the  .Angles  in  early  Eng- 
land. Its  territory  was  in  modern  Herefordshire. — 
W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of  England,  ch. 
7,  sect.  ;o. 

HECAT.ffiUS  OF  MILETUS  (fl.  6th-5th 
centuries  B.C.),  Greek  historian.    See  History:  16. 

HECATOMB. — "Large  sacrifices,  where  a  great 
number  of  animals  were  slaughtered,  [among  the 
ancient  Greeks]  are  called  hecatombs." — G.  F. 
Schomann,  Aniiquitv  of  Greece:   The  state,  p.  60. 

HECATOMB.S;ON,  Battle  of  (224  B.C.), 
fought  by  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  with  the  forces  of 
the  Achcean  League,  over  which  he  won  a  complete 
victory.  The  result  was  the  calling  in  of  .\nligo- 
nus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  become  the 
ally  of  the  league,  and  to  be  aided  by  it  in  crush- 
ing the  last  independent  political  life  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  Greece. — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  62. 

HECATOMPEDON.      See    Parthenon:    B.C. 

445-431- 

HECATOMPYLOS,  chief  city  of  Parthia 
proper,  founded  by  .\lexander  the  (jreat,  and  long 
remaining  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Parthian 
empire. 

HECKER,  Friedrich  Karl  Franz  (1811-1881), 
German  revolutionist.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood: 
Germany:   1S40-1850. 

HECKER,  Isaac  Thomas  (1819-1888),  Amer- 
ican Catholic  priest. 

Discussion  of  his  biography  by  Pope  Leo.  See 
Papacy:   1809   (January). 

HECTOR,  Frangois  Louis,  Baron  de  Caron- 
delet,  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  1 791 -1797. 
See  Louisiana:  1770-1797. 

HEDGELEY  MOOR,  Battle  of  (1464)-  See 
England:   1455-1471. 

HEDIN,  Sven  Anders  (1865-  ),  Swedish 
explorer.  Explored  Tibet  and  other  difficult  .■\siatic 
regions,  1894-1807,  1899-1902,  and  1906-1908;  won 
the  Karl  Ritter  medal,  Berlin  Geographical  Society, 
1897;  elected  member  of  the  Paris  .Academy  of 
Sciences,  1911;  raised  to  the  nobility,  1912;  visited 
Belgium  and  investigated  the  destruction  caused  by 
the  World  War,  1914. 
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HEDJAZ.    See  Hejaz. 

HEDONISM.  See  Ethics:  Greece,  Ancient: 
B.C.  4th  centur>-;  i8th-igth  centuries. 

HEDWIG,  or  Hedviga,  Poland.    See  Jadwiga. 

HEERBAN.— The  "heerban"  was  a  military 
system  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  which  gave  way 
to  the  feudal  system  under  his  successors.  "The 
basis  of  the  heerban  system  was  the  duty  of  every 
fighting  man  to  answer  directly  the  call  of  the 
king  to  arms.  The  freeman,  not  only  of  the  Franks, 
but  of  all  the  subject  peoples,  owed  military  service 
to  the  king  alone.  This  duty  is  insisted  upon  in 
the  laws  of  Charlemagne  with  constant  repetition. 
The  summons  (heerban)  was  issued  at  the  spring 
meeting,  and  sent  out  by  the  counts  or  missi.  The 
soldier  was  obliged  to  present  himself  at  the  given 
time,  fully  armed  and  equipped  with  all  provision 
for  the  campaign,  except  fire,  water,  and  fodder 
for  the  horses." — E.  Emerton,  Introditction  to  the 
study/  oj  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  14. 

HEERINGEN,  Josias  von  (1850-  ),  Ger- 
man general.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western 
front:  a;  g,  2. 

HEFENFELD,  Battle  of  (634),  battle  fought 
at  Bede  Denisesburn  near  Hefenfeld,  between  Cad- 
wallawn,  British  king,  and  Oswald,  brother  of 
Eanfrith,  king  of  Bernicia.  At  the  time  that  Cad- 
wallawn  invaded  Northumbria  and  slew  its  ruler, 
the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  states,  that  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia.  By  the  battle  of  Hefenfeld  in 
which  Cadwallawn  was  defeated  and  killed,  Oswald 
avenged  his  brother's  death  and  took  possession  of 
Northumbria. 

Also  in:  T.  R.  Green,  Making  of  England,  p. 
275. — Bede,  Ecclesiastical  historv,  bk.  3,  ch.  1-2. 

HEGEL,  Georg  Wilhelm '  Friedrich  (1770- 
1831),  German  philosopher.  Studied  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Tubingen,  1788-1793;  held  private 
tutorships  in  Switzerland  and  Frankfort,  1794-1801 ; 
established  himself  at  Jena,  1801,  and  received  a 
professorship,  1805;  called  to  professorship  of  phil- 
osophy in  Heidelberg,  1816,  and  to  Berlin,  1818. 
"Hegel  builds  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Fichte 
and  Schelling.  He  agrees  with  the  former  in  in- 
sisting on  a  logical  method, — indeed,  he  undertakes 
to  put  the  world-view  of  his  friend  Schelling  on 
a  rational  scientific  basis, — with  the  latter,  in  identi- 
fying logic  with  ontology  or  metaphysics ;  with  both 
in  conceiving  reality  as  a  living  developing  process. 
For  him,  too,  nature  and  mind  or  reason  are  one; 
only,  he  subordinates  nature  to  reason.  Indeed, 
for  him,  all  being  and  reason  are  identical;  the 
same  process  that  is  at  work  in  reason,  is  present 
everywhere;  hence,  whatever  is  real  is  rational, 
and  whatever  is  rational  is  real.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  logic  in  nature  as  well  as  in  history,  and 
the  universe  is  at  bottom  a  logical  system.  The 
Absolute,  then,  is  not  an  undifferentiated  absolute, 
'in  which  all  cows  are  black,'  as  Schelling  had 
taught  (according  to  Hegel),  but  reason  itself.  Nor 
is  the  Absolute  so  much  a  substance  (Spinoza)  as 
a  subject,  which  means  that  it  is  life,  process,  evo- 
lution, as  well  as  consciousness  and  knowledge. 
All  motion  and  action,  all  life,  are  but  an  uncon- 
scious thinking;  they  follow  the  law  of  thought; 
hence,  the  more  law  there  is  in  nature,  the  more 
rational  is  its  activity.  And,  finally,  the  goal 
toward  which  the  developing  Absolute  moves  is 
self-consciousness;  the  meaning  of  the  entire  process 
lies  in  its  highest  development:  in  the  realization 
of  truth  and  goodness,  in  the  realization  of  a  mind 
that  knows  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  uni- 
verse and  identifies  itself  with  the  universal  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  The  impetus  which  Hegel  gave  to  the 
study  of  the  histor>'  of  philosophy  and  the  history 
of  rehgion  produced  a  school   of  great  historians 


and  philosophy  (Trendelenberg,  Ritter,  Brandis, 
J.  E.  Erdmann,  E.  Zeller,  Kuno  Fischer,  W.  Win- 
delband)  and  of  religion  (O.  Pfleiderer) .  He  like- 
wise exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  philosophy 
of  history,  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  politics,  and 
indeed  on  all  the  mental  Sciences." — F.  Thilly, 
History  oj  philosophy,  pp.  464,  463,  477. — Notable 
among  his  works  are;  "Encyclopedie  der  philoso- 
phischen  Wissenschaf ten" ;  "(jrundlinien  der  philos- 
ophie  des  Rechts." 

See   also   History:    27. 

HEGELIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  See  Ethics: 
iSth-igth  centuries. 

HEGEMONY.— "A  hegemony,  the  political 
ascendancy  of  some  one  city  or  community  over 
a  number  of  subject  commonwealths." — H.  S. 
Maine,  Dissertations  on  early  law  and  custom,, 
P-  131. 

HEGIRA.     See  HEjraA. 

HEGIUS,  Alexander  (c.  1433-1498),  German 
humanist  and  educator.  See  Education:  Modem: 
I4th-i5th  centuries:  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life; 
I5th-i6th  centuries:   Netherlands. 

HEIAN  EPOCH.  See  Japanese  literature: 
794-1868. 

HEIDELBERG,  city  of  Germany,  in  North 
Baden,  on  the  Neckar  river. 

16th  century. — Luther's  activities.  See  Pala- 
tinate OF  THE  Rhine:   1518-1572. 

1622. — Capture  by  Tilly.  See  Germany:  1621- 
1623. 

1631. — Burning  of  the  castle.  See  Germany: 
1631-1632. 

1690. — Final  destruction  of  the  castle.  See 
France:   i 689-1 690. 

1803. — Ceded  to  Baden  by  Treaty  of  Lun€- 
ville.    See  Germany:    1801-1803. 

1848. — Assembly  held.  See  Ger>lany:  1848 
(March-September). 

HEIDELBERG  CONFEDERACY.  See  Ger- 
many:  1552-1561. 

HEIDELBERG  MAN,  skeletal  remains  of  pre- 
historic man.  See  Anthropolcxjy  :  Physical; 
Europe:  Prehistoric  period:  Earliest  remains,  etc.: 
Heidelberg  man. 

HEIDELBERG  UNIVERSITY.  See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:   1348-1826. 

HEIDENSTAM,  Karl  Gustaf  Verner  von 
(1859-  ),  Swedish  writer.  See  Nobel  prizes: 
Literature:   igi6. 

HEILBRONN,  Union  of.  See  Germany: 
1632-1634. 

HEILIGENHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1627).  See 
Germany:   1627-1629. 

HEI-LUNG-CHIANG,  province  in  northwest- 
ern Manchuria.  See  Manchuria:  Geographic  de- 
scription. 

HEINE,  Heinrich  (1797-1856),  German  poet. 
See  German  literature:  1798-1896. 

HEINICKE,  Samuel  (1727-1790),  German 
teacher  and  founder  of  German  oral  system  for 
deaf  and  dumb.  See  Education:  Modern  develop- 
ments: 2oth  century:  Education  for  deaf,  blind, 
etc.:  Deaf  mutes. 

HEJAZ,  Kingdom  of,  formerly  included  in  the 
Turkish  vilayet  Hejaz,  extending  along  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  Red  sea.  (See  .Arabia:  Map; 
Turkey:  Land.)  Until  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  1920, 
it  was  controlled  by  Turkey.  It  became  an  inde- 
pendent state  during  the  World  War;  has  an  area 
of  170,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
900,000. 

1916.— Treatment  by  Turkey.— Revolt.— Brit- 
ish fears  of  Holy  war. — Actions  of  Germans. 
See  Arabia:  1916;  1916  (June);  World  War: 
1916:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  c,  1;  c,  2;  c,  3. 
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1918.— Operations  of  British  attack.— Yielded 
to  Allies.  See  World  War:  iqiS:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:  c,  5;  c,  6;  c,  9;  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  I.  Armistices:  d. 

1919. —  Relations  with  Turkey  and  Nedj. — 
Represented  at  Paris  conference  and  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  See  .'Vrabia:  igiq:  King  of  Hejaz, 
etc.;  igic):  Results  of  treaty,  etc.;  Paris,  Confer- 
ence of:  Outline  of  work;  Versailles,  Treaty  of: 
Conditions  of  peace. 

1920. — Recognized    free    and    independent   by 
Treaty  of  Sevres.    See  Sevres,  Treaty  of  (iqjo)  • 
Part  III.  Political  clauses:  Hedjaz. 
See  also  Arabia. 

HEJIRA,  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  to  escape  the  per.secution  of  his  kinsmen. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  Mohammedan  era.  See 
Chronolocv:  Era  of  the  hejira;  Medina;  Re- 
ligion:   62  2. 

Mormon.     See  Mormonism:   1830-1846. 
HELAM,  or  Halamah,  Battle  of,  decisive  vic- 
tory-   won    by    King    David    over    the    Syrians.— 
II.  Samuel,  10:  15-ig. 

HELDENBUCH,  collection  of  German  epic 
poems.     See   Nibelungenlied. 

HELEN  OF  TROY,  wife  of  King  Menelaus 
of  Sparta  who  was  carried  off  by  Paris.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "Iliad"  this  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan 
War.  Many  legends  are  connected  with  her  name. 
HELENA,  Arkansas,  Defense  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1863    (July:   On  the  Mississippi). 

HELEPOLIS,  besieging  engine.  See  Rhodes, 
Island  of:  B.C.  304. 

HELFFERICH,  Karl  Theodor  (1872-  ), 
German  financier  and  Progressive  leader.  Entered 
government  service  as  a  specialist  on  colonial  and 
economic  topics,  1901 ;  director  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  1508-1915;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  igis- 
1916;  secretary  in  imperial  home  office,  1916-1918; 
representative  to  Russia,  1918.  See  Germany: 
1916:  Change  of  government,  etc.;  igig  (June- 
July);  World  War:  Diplomatic  background: 
73,  1;   73,  iv. 

HELI.^A. — Under  Solon's  constitution  for  the 
government  of  Athens,  "a  body  of  6,000  citizens 
was  every  year  created  by  lot  to  form  a  supreme 
court,  called  Heliaea,  which  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral smaller  ones,  not  limited  to  any  precise  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  qualifications  required  for 
this  were  the  same  with  those  which  gave  ad- 
mission into  the  general  assembly,  except  that 
the  members  of  the  former  might  not  be  under 
the  age  of  thirty.  It  was,  therefore,  in  fact,  a 
select  portion  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  larger  body  were  concentrated  and  exercised 
under  a  judicial  form." — C.  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  11. — See  also  Dicasteria. 
HELICON.  See  Thessaly, 
HELIGOLAND,  small  island  in  the  North  sea, 
situated  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
The  natives  are  of  Frisian  origin,  and  the  island  in 
ancient  times  was  known  as  Fosetisiand,  from  the 
Frisian  goddess  Foseta.  From  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries  it  was  an  independent  republic; 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Schleswig ;  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  captured  and  held 
by  Denmark ;  in  1807  it  was  occupied  by  Great 
Britain;  in  1814,  officially  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  Denmark;  and  in  1890  was  ceded  to  Germany 
by  England. — See  also  British  empire:  Treaties 
promoting  expansion:  1815;  Sweden:  1813-1814; 
Africa:  Modern  European  occupation:  1884-1899; 
Germany:   1800-1891. 

1910. — Building   of   sea-wall. — A   few   hundred 
years  ago,  Heligoland  had  five  times  its  present 


area.     The  sea   was  consuming   it   rapidly,   until 
m  1910,  a  sea  wall  was  completed  of  steel,  granite,' 


was 


and  concrete.    The  island  holds  a  commanding  po 
sition  over  the  entrance  to  the  Kiel  canal,  and 
heavily  fortified  by  Germany. 

1914.— Naval  station  in  World  War.— The 
island  served  as  a  fortified  naval  station.  The  fir-5t 
British  naval  victory  of  the  war  was  won  off  iU 
coast,  August   28,   igi4. 

1920. — After-war  status.— By  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  Germany  retained  Heligoland  How- 
ever, it  was  stipulated  that  all  fortifications  and 
harbor  works  there  should  be  destroyed  by  Ger- 
inan  labor  and  at  Germany's  expense,  and  that  no 
similar  works  should  be  constructed  in  the  future. 
— See  also  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  III-  Sec- 
tion XIII. 

HELIGOLAND    BIGHT,    Battle    of    (1914). 
See  World  War:    1914:   IX.  Naval  oiJtrations:   c. 
HELIOPOLIS,  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  modem 
Baalbek.    See  Baalbek;  On. 

641.  —  Conquest  by  Amru.  See  Caliphate: 
640-646. 

HELIUM,  gaseous  chemical  element.  See 
Chemistry:  Radio-activity:  Thorium 

HELLANICUS  (c.  496  -  c.  406  B.C.),  Greek 
historian.     See  History:    16. 

HELLAS,  HELLENES  (Graikoi  or  Greeks). 
—"To   the   Greek   of   the   historical   ages  the   idea 
of    Hellas    was    not    associated    with    any    definite 
geographical  limits.     Wherever  a  Greek  settlement 
existed,  there  for  the  colonists  was  Hellas.  ...  Of 
a  Hellas  lying  within  certain  specified  bounds,  and 
containing  within  it  only   Greek  inhabitants,  they 
knew   nothing."— G.   W.   Cox,   History   of   Greece, 
bk.   I,  ch.   I. — "Their  language  was  .  .  .  from  the 
beginning,    the    token    of    recognition    among    the 
Hellenes.  .  .  .  Where   this   language   was  spoken — 
in  Asia,  in  Europe,  or  in  Africa — there  was  Hellas. 
...  A   considerable   number   of    the   Greek   tribes 
which   immigrated   by   land   [from  Asia]   into   the 
European     peninsula     [of     Greece]     followed     the 
tracks   of    the    Italicans,   and,   taking   a   westward 
route  through  Paeonia  and  Macedonia,  penetrated 
through  Illyria  into  the  western  half  of  the  .Alpine 
country  of  Northern  Greece,  which  the  formation 
of  its  hill  ranges   and  valleys  renders  more  easily 
accessible  from  the  north  than  Thessaly  in  its  se- 
cluded hollow.    The  numerous  rivers,  abounding  in 
water,  which   flow   close   by   one  another  through 
long  gorges  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  here  facilitated  an 
advance  into  the  south;  and  the  rich  pasture-land 
invited   immigration ;   so    that   Epirus   became   the 
dwelling-place   of    a    dense    crowd    of    population, 
which  commenced  its  civilized  career  in  the  fertile 
lowlands  of  the  countrj-.     Among  them  three  main 
tribes   were    marked    out,   of    which    the    Chaones 
were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient.  .  .  .  Farther  to 
the  south  the  Thesprotians  had  settled,  and  more 
inland,  in  the  direction  of  Pindus,  the  Molossians. 
A  more  ancient  appellation  than  those  of  this  triple 
division    is   that   of   the   Greeks    (Graikoi),   which 
the    Hellenes   thought    the   earliest    designation    of 
their  ancestors.    The  same  name  of  Graeci  (Greeks) 
the  Italicans  applied  to  the  whole  family  of  peo- 
ples with  whom  they  had  once  dwelt  together  in 
these   districts.     This   is   the   first  collective   name 
of   the   Hellenic   tribes   in   Europe.  .  .  .  Far  away 
from  the  coast,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  hills,  where 
lie   closely   together   the   springs   of   the   Thyamis, 
Aous,  Aracthus,  and  Achelous,  extends  at  the  base 
of    Tomarus    the    lake    loannina,    on    the    thickly 
wooded  banks  of  which,  between  fields  of  corn  and 
damp  meadows,  lay  Dodona,  a  chosen  seat  of  the 
Pelasgian  Zeus,  the  invisible  God,  who  announced 
his  presence  in  the  rustling  of  the  oaks,  whose  altar 
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was  surrounded  by  a  vast  circle  of  tripods,  for 
a  sign  that  he  was  the  first  to  unite  the  domestic 
hearths  and  civic  communities  into  a  great  asso- 
ciation centering  in  himself.  This  Dodona  was  the 
central  seat  of  the  Grieci;  it  was  a  sacred  center 
of  the  whole  district  before  the  Italicans  com- 
menced their  westward  journey ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  place  where  the  subsequent  national  name 
of  the  Greeks  can  be  first  proved  to  have  pre- 
vailed ;  for  the  chosen  of  the  people,  who  admin- 
istered the  worship  of  Zeus,  were  called  Selli  or 
Helli,  and  after  them  the  surrounding  country 
Hellopia  or  Hellas." — E.  Curtius,  History  of 
Greece,  v.  i,  bk.  i,  cli.  i,  4. — See  also  Ach.ca; 
Balkan  states:  igth  century;  Greece. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  2,  pt.  2, 
ch.  2. — G.  W.  Co.x,  History  of  Greece,  bk.  i,  ch.  4. 
— W.  E.  Gladstone,  Juvenilis  Mundi,  ch.  4. 

B.C.  1000. — Absorption  of  .SIgean  culture. 
See  ^GEAN  civTLizATiox:  Minoan  Age:  B.C.  1200- 
750. 

HELLENIC  ALLIANCE.  See  Greece:  B.C. 
481-479. 

HELLENIC  LAW  OF  NATIONS.  See  In- 
TERNATiON'AL  LAW:  Usages  in  ancient  world. 

HELLENION,  ancient  commercial  center  at 
Naucratis,  Egypt,  organized  and  supported  by  nine 
Greek  cities.     See  Naucratis. 

HELLENISM:  Greek  genius  and  culture. — 
Its  influence. — "It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Greeks 
to  discover  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  reason.  They 
entered  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  a  sure 
and  joyous  instinct.*  Baffled  and  puzzled  they 
might  be,  but  they  never  grew  weary  of  the 
quest.  The  speculative  faculty  which  reached  its 
height  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was,  when  we  make 
due  allowance  for  time  and  circumstance,  scarcely 
less  eminent  in  the  Ionian  philosophers;  and  it 
was  Ionia  that  gave  birth  to  an  idea,  which  was 
foreign  to  the  East,  but  has  become  the  starting- 
point  of  modern  science, — the  idea  that  Nature 
works  by  fixed  laws.  A  fragment  of  Euripides 
speaks  of  him  as  'happy  who  has  learned  to  search 
into  causes,'  who  'discerns  the  deathless  and  ageless 
order  of  nature,  whence  it  arose,  the  how  and  the 
why.'  The  early  poet-philosophers  of  Ionia  gave 
the  impulse  which  has  carried  the  human  intellect 
forward  across  the  line  which  separates  empirical 
from  scientific  knowledge ;  and  the  Greek  precocity 
of  mind  in  this  direction,  unlike  that  of  the  Ori- 
entals, had  in  it  the  promise  of  uninterrupted 
advance  in  the  future, — of  great  discoveries  in 
mathematics,  geometry,  experimental  physics,  in 
medicine  also  and  physiology.  ...  By  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  general  conception  of 
law  in  the  physical  world  was  firmly  established 
in  the  mind  of  Greek  thinkers.  Even  the  more 
obscure  phenomena  of  disease  were  brought  within 
the  rule.  Hippocrates  writing  about  a  malady 
which  was  common  among  the  Scythians  and  was 
thought  to  be  preternatural  says:  'As  for  me  I 
think  that  these  maladies  are  divine  like  all  others, 
but  that  none  is  more  divine  or  more  human  than 
another.  Each  has  its  natural  principle  and  none 
exists  without  its  natural  cause.'  Again,  the 
Greeks  set  themselves  to  discover  a  rational  basis 
for  conduct.  Rigorously  they  brought  their  ac- 
tions to  the  test  of  reason,  and  that  not  only 
by  the  mouth  of  philosophers,  but  through  their 
poets,  historians,  and  orators.  Thinking  and  doing 
— clear  thought  and  noble  action — did  not  stand 
opposed  to  the  Greek  mind.  The  antithesis  rather 
marks  a  period  when  the  Hellenic  spirit  was  past 
its  prime,  and  had  taken  a  one-sided  bent.  The 
Athenians  of  the  Periclean  age — in  whom  we  must 
recognise   the   purest   embodiment   of   Hellenism — 


had  in  truth  the  peculiar  power,  which  Thucydides 
claims  for  them,  of  thinking  before  they  acted  and 
of  acting  also.  ...  To  Greece  ...  we  owe  the 
love  of  Science,  the  love  of  Art,  the  love  of  Free- 
dom: not  Science  alone,  Art  alone,  or  Freedom 
alone,  but  these  vitally  correlated  with  one  an- 
other and  brought  into  organic  union.  .*\nd  in  this 
union  we  recognise  the  distinctive  features  of  'the 
West.  The  Greek  genius  is  the  European  genius 
in  its  first  and  brightest  bloom.  From  a  vivifying 
contact  with  the  Greek  spirit  Europe  derived  that 
new  and  mighty  impulse  which  we  call  Progress. 
Strange  it  is  to  think  that  these  Greeks,  like  the 
other  members  of  the  Indo-European  family,  prob- 
ably had  their  cradle  in  the  East;  that  behind 
Greek  civilisation,  Greek  language,  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, there  is  that  Eastern  background  to  which  the 
comparative  sciences  seem  to  point.  But  it  is  no 
more  than  a  background.  In  spite  of  all  resem- 
blances, in  spite  of  common  customs,  common 
words,  common  syntax,  common  gods,  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks  and  of  their  Eastern  kinsmen — the 
spirit  of  their  civilisation,  art,  language,  and  my- 
thology— remains  essentially  distinct.  .  .  .  From 
Greece  came  that  first  mighty  impulse,  whose  far- 
off  workings  are  felt  by  us  to-day,  and  which  has 
brought  it  about  that  progress  has  been  accepted 
as  the  law  and  goal  of  human  endeavour.  Greece 
first  took  up  the  task  of  equipping  man  with  all 
that  fits  him  for  civil  life  and  promotes  his  secular 
wellbeing;  of  unfolding  and  expanding  every  in- 
born faculty  and  energy,  bodily  and  mental;  of 
striving  restlessly  after  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
and  finding  in  this  effort  after  an  unattainable 
ideal  that  by  which  man  becomes  like  to  the 
gods.  The  life  of  the  Hellenes,  like  that  of  their 
Epic  hero  .Achilles,  was  brief  and  brilliant.  But 
they  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  renewing 
their  youth.  Renan,  speaking  of  the  nations  that 
are  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  universal  history, 
says  'that  they  must  die  first  that  the  world  may 
live  through  them';  that  'a  people  must  choose 
between  the  prolonged  life,  the  tranquil  and  ob- 
scure  destiny  of  one  who  lives  for  himself,  and 
the  troubled  stormy  career  of  one  who  lives  for 
humanity.  The  nation  which  revolves  within  its 
breast  social  and  religious  problems  is  always  weak 
politically.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Jews,  who  in 
order  to  make  the  rehgious  conquest  of  the  world 
must  needs  disappear  as  a  nation.'  'They  lost  a 
material  city,  they  opened  the  reign  of  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem.'  So  too  it  was  with  Greece.  As  a  peo- 
ple she  ceased  to  be.  When  her  freedom  was 
overthrown  at  Chaeronea,  the  page  of  her  history 
was  to  all  appearance  closed.  Yet  from  that  mo- 
ment she  was  to  enter  on  a  larger  life  and  on 
universal  empire,  .'\lready  during  the  last  days  of 
her  independence  it  had  been  possible  to  speak  of 
a  new  Hellenism,  which  rested  not  on  ties  of  blood 
but  on  spiritual  kinship.  This  presentiment  of 
Isocrates  was  marvellously  realised.  .'\s  Alexander 
passed  conquering  through  Asia,  he  restored  to  the 
East,  as  garnered  grain,  that  Greek  civilisation 
whose  seeds  had  long  ago  been  received  from  file 
East.  E.'ich  conqueror  in  turn,  the  Macedonian 
and  the  Roman,  bowed  before  conquered  Greece 
and  learnt  lessons  at  her  feet.  [See  Europe: 
Ancient:  Greek  civilization.]  To  the  modem  world 
too  Greece  has  been  the  great  civiliser,  the  oecu- 
menical teacher,  the  disturber  and  regenerator  of 
slumbering  societies.  She  is  the  source  of  most 
of  the  quickening  ideas  which  re-make  nations  and 
renovate  literature  and  art.  If  we  reckon  up  our 
secular  possessions,  the  wealth  and  heritage  of 
the  past,  the  larger  share  may  be  traced  back 
to   Greece.     One   half  of   life  she   has   made  her 
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domain, — all,  or  well-nigh  all,  that  belongs  to  the 
present  order  of  things  and  to  the  visible  world." — 
S.  H.  Butcher,  Some  aspects  of  the  Greek  genius, 
pp.  9-43- — "The  part  assigned  to  [the  Greeks]  in 
the  drama  of  the  nations  was  to  create  forms  of 
beauty,  to  unfold  ideas  which  should  remain  op- 
erative when  the  short  bloom  of  their  own  ex- 
istence was  over,  and  thus  to  give  a  new  impulse,  a 
new  direction,  to  the  whole  current  of  human  life. 
The  prediction  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Athenian  orator  has  been  fulfilled, 
though  not  in  the  sense  literally  conveyed:  'As- 
suredly we  shall  not  be  without  witnesses,'  says 
Pericles;  'there  are  mighty  documents  of  our 
power,  which  shall  make  us  the  wonder  of  this 
age,  and  of  ages  to  come.'  He  was  thinking  of 
those  wide-spread  settlements  which  attested  the 
empire  of  Athens.  Bui  the  immortal  witnesses  of 
his  race  are  of  another  kind.  Like  the  victims 
of  the  war,  whose  epitaph  he  was  pronouncing,  the 
Hellenes  have  their  memorial  in  all  lands,  graven, 
not  on  stone,  but  in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  .  .  . 
Are  we  not  warranted  by  what  we  know  of  Greek 
work,  imperfect  though  our  knowledge  is,  in  saying 
that  no  people  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world 
whose  faculty  for  art,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
term,  has  been  so  comprehensive?  And  there  is 
a  further  point  that  may  be  noted.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  man  of  genius  sometimes  is  such  in 
virtue  of  combining  the  temperament  distinctive 
of  his  nation  with  some  gift  of  his  own  which 
is  foreign  to  that  temperament ;  as  in  Shakespeare 
the  basis  is  English,  and  the  individual  gi^t  a 
flexibility  of  spirit  which  is  not  normally  English. 
But  we  cannot  apply  this  remark  to  the  greatest 
of  ancient  Greek  writers.  They  present  certainly 
a  wide  range  of  individual  differences.  Yet  so 
distinctive  and  so  potent  is  the  Hellenic  nature  that, 
if  any  two  of  such  writers  be  compared,  however 
wide  the  individual  differences  may  be, — as  be- 
tween Aristophanes  and  Plato,  or  Pindar  and  De- 
mosthenes,— such  individual  differences  are  less  sig- 
nificant than  those  common  characteristics  of  the 
Hellenic  mind  which  separate  both  the  men  com- 
pared from  all  who  are  not  Hellenes,  If  it  were 
possible  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  Hel- 
lenic race  was  originally  separated  from  their 
Aryan  kinsfolk,  the  physiological  basis  of  their 
qualities  might  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  mingling 
of  different  tribal  ingredients.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
clue  to  these  secrets  of  nature's  alchemy;  the 
Hellenes  appear  in  the  dawn  of  their  history  with 
that  unique  temperament  already  distinct:  we 
can  point  only  to  one  cause,  and  that  a  subordi- 
nate cause,  which  must  have  aided  its  development, 
namely,  the  geographical  position  of  Greece.  No 
people  of  the  ancient  world  were  so  fortunately 
placed.  Nowhere  are  the  aspects  of  external  na- 
ture more  beautiful,  more  varied,  more  stimu- 
lating to  the  energies  of  body  and  mind.  \  cli- 
mate which,  within  three  parallels  of  latitude, 
nourishes  the  beeches  of  Pindus  and  the  palms  of 
the  Cyclades;  mountain-barriers  which  at  once 
created  a  framework  for  the  growth  of  local  fed- 
erations, and  encouraged  a  sturdy  spirit  of  free- 
dom; coasts  abounding  in  natural  harbors;  a  sea 
dotted  with  islands,  and  notable  for  the  regu- 
larity of  its  wind-currents;  ready  access  alike  to 
Asia  and  to  the  western  Mediterranean, — these 
were  circumstances  happily  congenial  to  the  inborn 
faculties  of  the  Greek  race,  and  admirably  fitted 
to  expand  them."— R.  C.  Jebb,  Growth  and  influ- 
ence of  classical  Greek  poetry,  pp.  27-31. — "The 
sense  of  beauty  which  the  Greeks  possessed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  people  could  not 
fail   to   be   caught    by    the   exceptionally   beautiful 


natural  surroundings  in  which  they  lived ;  and  their 
literature,  at  any  rate  their  poetry,  bears  abundant 
testimony  to  the  fact.  Small  though  Greece  is, 
it  contains  a  greater  variety,  both  in  harmony  and 
contrast,  of  natural  beauty  than  most  countries, 
however  great.  Its  latitude  gives  it  a  southern 
climate,  while  its  mountains  allow  of  the  growth 
of  a  vegetation  found  in  more  northern  climes. 
Within  a  short  space  occur  all  the  degrees  of  tran- 
sition from  snow-topped  hilLs  to  vine-dad  foun- 
tains. And  the  joy  with  which  the  beauty  of  their 
country  filled  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  through 
all  their  poetry.  .  .  .  The  two  leading  facts  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  Greece  are  the  sea  and  the 
mountains.  As  Europe  is  the  most  indented  and 
has  relatively  the  longest  coast-line  of  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world,  so  of  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope the  land  of  Greece  is  the  most  interpenetrated 
with  arms  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 

'Two  voices  arc  there:  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains;  each  a  mighty  voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice; 
They   were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty!' 

Both  voices  spoke  impressively  to  Greece,  and  her 
hterature  echoes  their  tones.  So  long  as  Greece 
was  free  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  animated  the 
Greeks,  so  long  their  literature  was  creative  and 
genius  marked  it.  When  liberty  perished,  litera- 
ture declined.  The  field  of  Chaeronea  was  fatal 
alike  to  the  political  liberty  and  to  the  literature 
of  Greece.  The  love  of  liberty  was  indeed  pushed 
even  to  an  extreme  in  Greece;  and  this  also  was 
due  to  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country. 
Mountains,  it  has  been  said,  divide;  seas  unite. 
The  rise  and  the  long  continuance  in  so  small  a 
country  of  so  many  cities,  having  their  own  laws, 
constitution,  separate  history,  and  independent  ex- 
istence, can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
their  early  growth  they  were  protected,  each  by 
the  mountains  which  surrounded  it,  so  effectually, 
and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this  time  was  developed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  no  single  city  was  able  to 
establish  its  dominion  over  the  others.  .  .  .  Every 
one  of  the  numerous  states,  whose  separate  po- 
litical existence  was  guaranteed  by  the  mountains, 
was  actually  or  potentially  a  separate  centre  of 
civilisation  and  of  literature.  In  some  one  of  these 
states  each  kind  of  literature  could  find  the  con- 
ditions appropriate  or  necessary  to  its  development. 
Even  a  state  which  produced  no  men  of  literary 
genius  itself  might  become  the  centre  at  which 
poets  collected  and  encouraged  the  literature  it 
could  not  produce,  as  was  the  case  with  Sparta,  to 
which  Greece  owed  the  development  of  choral 
lyric.  .  .  .  The  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  deserved  well  of  literature,  for  it  brought 
Greece  into  communication  with  her  colonies  on 
the  islands  and  on  the  surrounding  coasts,  and 
enabled  the  numerous  Greek  cities  to  co-operate 
in  the  production  of  a  rich  and  varied  literature, 
instead  of  being  confined  each  to  a  one-sided  and 
incomplete  development.  The  process  of  commu- 
nication began  in  the  earliest  times,  as  is  shown 
by  the  spread  of  epic  literature.  Originating  in 
Ionia,  it  was  taken  up  in  Cyprus,  where  the  epic 
called  the  Cypria  was  composed,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  it  was  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  in  the  colony  of  Cyrene.  The  rapid 
spread  of  elegiac  poetry  is  even  more  strikingly 
illustrated,  for  we  find  Solon  in  .Athens  quoting 
from  his  contemporary  Mimnermus  of  Colophon. 
Choral  lyric,  which  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
conveyed  to  Sparta  by  Alcman,  and  by  Simonides 
of  Ceos  all  .over  the  Greek  world.     But  although 
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in  early  times  we  find  as  much  interchange  and 
reaction  in  the  colonies  amongst  themselves  as 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country,  with 
the  advance  of  time  we  find  the  centripetal  ten- 
dency becoming  dominant.  The  mother-country 
becomes  more  and  more  the  centre  to  which  all 
literature  and  art  gravitates.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  Sparta  attracted  poets  from 
the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  only  form 
of  literature  which  Sparta  rewarded  and  en- 
couraged was  choral  lyric.  No  such  narrowness 
characterised  Athens,  and  when  she  established  her- 
self as  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  all  men 
of  genius  received  a  welcome  there,  and  we  find 
all  forms  of  literature  deserting  their  native  homes, 
even  their  native  dialects,  to  come  to  Athens.  .  .  . 
As  long  as  literature  had  many  centres,  there  was 
no  danger  of  all  falling  by  a  single  stroke ;  but 
when  it  was  centralised  in  Athens,  and  the  blow 
deHvered  by  Philip  at  Chseronea  had  fallen  on 
Athens,  classical  Greek  literature  perished  in  a 
generation.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish 
race-qualities  from  the  characteristics  impressed 
on  a  people  by  the  conditions  under  which  it 
lives,  since  the  latter  by  accumulation  and  trans- 
mission from  generation  to  generation  eventually 
become  race-qualities.  Thus  the  Spartans  pos- 
sessed qualities  common  to  them  and  the  Dorians, 
of  whom  they  were  a  branch,  and  also  qualities 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  distinguished  them 
from  other  Dorians.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  life  of  a 
Spartan  citizen  was  that  of  a  soldier  in  camp  or 
garrison,  rather  than  that  of  a  member  of  a 
political  community,  and  this  system  of  life  was 
highly  unfavourable  to  literature.  .  .  .  Other 
Dorians,  not  hemmed  in  by  such  unfavourable 
conditions  as  the  Spartans,  did  provide  some  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  contributions  we  may  detect  the 
qualities  of  the  race.  The  Dorians  in  Sicily 
sowed  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  carried  comedy 
to  considerable  perfection.  Of  imagination  the 
race  seems  destitute:  it  did  not  produce  poets. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  race  is  eminently  practi- 
cal as  well  as  prosaic,  and  their  humour  was  of 
a  nature  which  corresponded  to  these  qualities. 
.  .  .  The  Cohans  form  a  contrast  both  to  the 
Spartans  and  to  the  Athenians.  The  develop- 
ment of  individuality  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
^olians  as  its  absence  is  of  the  Spartans.  But 
the  /Eolians,  first  of  all  Greeks,  possessed  a  cai- 
alry,  and  this  means  that  they  were  wealthy  and 
aristocratic.  .  .  .  This  gives  us  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  .^olians  and  the  Athenians:  among 
the  former,  individuality  was  developed  in  the 
aristocracy  alone;  among  the  latter,  in  all  the 
citizens.  The  >Eolians  added  to  the  crown  of 
Greek  literature  one  of  the  brightest  of  its  jewels 
— lyric  poetry,  as  we  understand  lyric  in  modern 
times,  that  is,  the  expression  of  the  poet's  feel- 
ings, on  any  subject  whatever,  as  his  individual 
feeling.  .  .  .  But  it  was  the  lonians  who  rendered 
the  greatest  services  to  Greek  literature.  They 
were  a  quick-witted  race,  full  of  enterprise,  full 
of  resources.  In  them  we  see  reflected  the  char- 
acter of  the  sea,  as  in  the  Dorians  the  character 
of  the  mountains.  The  latter  partook  of  the 
narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  their  own  homes, 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  them  protected 
from  the  incursion  of  strangers  and  strange  in- 
novations. The  lonians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
open  as  the  sea,  and  had  as  many  moods.  They 
were  eminently  susceptible  to  beauty  in  all  its 
forms,  to  the  charm  of  change  and  to  novelty. 
They  were  ever  ready  to  put  any  belief  or  insti- 
tutiw  to  tjie  test  of  discussion,  and  were  governed 
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as  much  by  ideas  as  by  sentiments.  Keenness 
of  intellect,  taste  in  all  matters  of  literature  and 
art,  grace  in  expression,  and  measure  in  everything 
distinguished  them  above  all  Greeks.  The  de- 
velopment of  epic  poetry,  the  origin  of  prose,  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy,  are  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ionian  race.  In  Athens  we  have  the 
qualities  of  the  Ionian  race  in  their  finest  flower." 
— F.  B.  Jevons,  History  oj  Greek  literature,  pp. 
485-490. — See  also  Greek  literature;  Develop- 
ment of  philosophical  literature;  Drama:  Origin; 
Greek  comedy. 

Hellenism  and  the  Jews. — "The  Jewish  re- 
ligion .  .  .  was,  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  period,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  heathen  districts.  Only  at  Jamnia  and  Joppa 
had  the  Jewish  element  advanced  as  far  as  the 
sea.  Elsewhere  even  to  the  west,  it  was  not 
the  sea,  but  the  Gentile  region  of  the  Philistine 
and  Phenician  cities,  that  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  Jewish.  These  heathen  lands  were  far 
more  deeply  penetrated  by  Hellenism,  than  the 
country  of  the  Jews.  No  reaction  like  the  rising 
of  the  Maccabees  had  here  put  a  stop  to  it, 
besides  which  heathen  polytheism  was  adapted 
in  quite  a  different  manner  from  Judaism  for 
blending  with  Hellenism.  While  therefore  the 
further  advance  of  Hellenism  was  obstructed  by 
religious  barriers  in  the  interior  of  Palestine,  it 
had  attained  here,  as  in  all  other  districts  since 
its  triumphant  entry  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
its  natural  prepondeiance  over  Oriental  culture. 
Hence,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  period,  the  educated  woild,  especially  in 
the  great  cities  in  the  west  and  east  of  Palestine, 
was,  we  may  well  say,  completely  Hellenized. 
It  is  only  with  the  lower  strata  of  the  popula- 
tions and  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  that  this 
must  not  be  equally  assumed.  Besides  however 
the  border  lands,  the  Jewish  districts  in  the 
interior  of  Palestine  were  occupied  by  Hellenism, 
especially  Scythopolis  .  .  .  and  the  town  of  Sa- 
maria, where  Macedonian  colonists  had  already 
been  planted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  .  .  .  while 
the  national  Samaritans  had  their  central  point 
at  Sichem.  The  victorious  penetration  of  Hellen- 
istic culture  is  most  plainly  and  comprehensively 
shown  by  the  religious  worship.  The  native  re- 
ligions, especially  in  the  Philistine  and  Phenician 
cities,  did  indeed  in  many  respects  maintain 
themselves  in  their  essential  character ;  but  still 
in  such  wise,  that  they  were  transformed  by  and 
blended  with  Greek  elements.  But  besides  these 
the  purely  Greek  worship  also  gained  an  entrance, 
and  in  many  places  entirely  supplanted  the  former. 
Unfortunately  our  sources  of  information  do  not 
furnish  us  the  means  of  separating  the  Greek 
period  proper  from  the  Roman ;  the  best  are 
afforded  by  coins,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  Roman.  On  the  whole  however 
the  picture,  which  we  obtain,  holds  good  for 
the  pre-Roman  period  also,  nor  are  we  entirely 
without  direct  notices  of  this  age.  ...  In  the 
Jewish  region  proper  Hellenism  was  in  its  re- 
ligious aspect  triumphantly  repulsed  by  the  rising 
of  the  Maccabees;  it  was  not  till  after  the  over- 
throw of  Jewish  nationality  in  the  wars  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Hadrian,  that  an  entrance  for  heathen 
rites  was  forcibly  obtained  by  the  Romans.  In 
saying  this  however  we  do  not  assert  that  the 
Jewish  people  of  those  early  times  remained 
altogether  unaffected  by  Hellenism.  For  the  latter 
was  a  civilising  power,  which  extended  itself  to 
every  department  of  life.  It  fashioned  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  organization  of  the  state, 
legislation,    the    adnUnistration    of    justice,    public 
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arrangements,  art  and  science,  trade  and  industry, 
and  the  customs  of  daily  life  down  to  fashion 
and  ornaments,  and  thus  impressed  upon  every 
department  of  life,  whatever  its  influence  reached, 
the  stamp  of  the  Greek  mind.  It  is  true  that 
Hellenistic  is  not  identical  with  Hellenic  culture. 
The  importance  of  the  former  on  the  contrary 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  by  its  reception  of  the  avail- 
able elements  of  all  foreign  cultures  within  its 
reach,  it  became  a  world-culture.  But  this  very 
world-culture  became  in  its  turn  a  peculiar  whole, 
in  which  the  preponderant  Greek  element  was 
the  ruling  keynote.  Into  the  stream  of  this  Hel- 
lenistic culture  the  Jewish  people  was  also  drawn ; 
slowly  indeed  and  with  reluctance,  but  yet 
irresistibly,  for  though  religious  zeal  was  able  to 
banish  heathen  worship  and  all  connected  there- 
with from  Israel,  it  could  not  for  any  length  of 
time  restrain  the  tide  of  Hellenistic  culture  in 
other  departments  of  life.  Its  several  stages 
cannot  indeed  be  any  longer  traced.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  the  small  Jewish  country  was 
enclosed  on  almost  every  side  by  Hellenistic 
regions,  with  which  it  was  compelled,  even  for 
the  sake  of  trade,  to  hold  continual  intercourse, 
and  when  we  remember,  that  even  the  rising  of 
the  Maccabees  was  in  the  main  directed  not 
against  Hellenism  in  general,  but  only  against 
the  heathen  religion,  that  the  later  Asmonaeans 
bore  in  every  respect  a  Hellenistic  stamp — em- 
ployed foreign  mercenaries,  minted  foreign  coins, 
took  Greek  names,  etc.,  and  that  some  of  them, 
e.  g.,  Aristobulus  I.,  were  direct  favourers  of 
Hellenism, — when  all  this  is  considered,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed,  that  Hellenism  had,  nothwith- 
standing  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees,  gained  access 
in  no  inconsiderable  measure  into  Palestine  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  period." 
— E.  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  div.  2,  v.  i,  pp.  2g-3o. — See  also 
Jews:    B.C.   332-167. 

Hellenism  and  the  Romans. — "In  the  Alexan- 
drian age,  with  all  its  close  study  and  imitation 
of  the  classical  models,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  absence  of  any  promise  that  the  Hellepic 
spirit  which  animated  those  masterpieces  was 
destined  to  have  any  abiding  influence  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  vital  power 
of  the  Hellenic  genius  was  not  fully  revealed, 
until,  after  suffering  some  temporary  eclipse  in 
the  superficially  Greek  civilizations  of  Asia  and 
Egypt,  it  emerged  in  a  new  quality,  as  a  source 
of   illumination   to   the   literature   and   the   art    of 


spirit.  Not  only  was  the  Roman  imagination 
enriched,  but  the  Roman  intellect,  through  literary 
intercourse  with  the  Greek,  gradually  acquired  a 
flexibility  and  a  plastic  power  which  had  not 
been  among  its  original  gifts.  Through  Roman 
literature  the  Greek  influence  was  transmitted 
to  later  times  in  a  shape  which  obscured,  indeed, 
much  of  its  charm,  but  which  was  also  fitted 
to  extend  its  empire,  and  to  win  an  entrance 
for  it  in  regions  which  would  have  been  less 
accessible  to  a  purer  form  of  its  manifestation." 
— R.  C.  Jebb,  Growth  and  influence  of  classical 
Greek  poetry,  ch.  8. — "Italy  had  been  subject  to 
the  influence  of  Greece,  ever  since  it  had  a  history 
at  all.  .  .  .  But  the  Hellenism  of  the  Romans  of 
the  present  period  [second  century  B.C.]  was, 
in  its  causes  as  well  as  its  consequences,  something 
essentially  new.  The  Romans  began  to  feel  the 
lack  of  a  richer  intellectual  life,  and  to  be  startled 
as  it  were  at  their  own  utter  want  of  mental 
culture;  and,  if  even  nations  of  artistic  gifts,  such 
as  the  English  and  Germans,  have  not  disdained 
in  the  pauses  of  their  own  productiveness  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  paltry  French  culture  for  filling 
up  the  gap,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  the 
Italian  nation  now  flung  itself  with  eager  zeal  on 
the  glorious  treasures  as  well  as  on  the  vile  refuse 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  Hellas.  But 
it  was  an  impulse  still  more  profound  and  deep- 
rooted  which  carried  the  Romans  irresistibly  into 
the  Hellenic  vortex.  Hellenic  civilization  still  as- 
sumed that  name,  but  it  was  Hellenic  no  longer; 
it  was,  in  fact,  humanistic  and  cosmopolitan.  It 
had  solved  the  problem  of  moulding  a  mass  of 
different  nations  into  one  whole  completely  in  the 
field  of  intellect,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  that 
of  politics,  and,  now  when  the  same  task  on  a 
wider  scale  devolved  on  Rome,  she  entered  on 
the  possession  of  Hellenism  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  inheritance  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hel- 
lenism therefore  was  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus, 
or  subordinate  influence;  it  penetrated  the  Italian 
nation  to  the  very  core.  Of  course,  the  vigorous 
home  life  of  Italy  strove  against  the  foreign 
element.  It  was  only  after  a  most  vehement 
struggle  that  the  Italian  farmer  abandoned  the 
field  to  the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital;  and,  as  in 
Germany  the  French  coat  called  forth  the  national 
Germanic  frock,  so  the  reaction  against  Hellenism 
aroused  in  Rome  a  tendency,  which  opposed  the 
influence  of  Greece  on  principle  in  a  .style  to 
which  earlier  centuries  were  altogether  unaccus- 
tomed, and  in  doing  so  fell  not  unfrequently  into 
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Greece  for  the  greater  part  of  its  material;  but  a 
more  important  debt  was  in  respect  to  the  forms 
and  moulds  of  composition.  The  Latin  language 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  was  already  in  full 
possession  of  the  qualities  which  always  remained 
distinctive  of  it ;  it  was  clear,  strong,  weighty, 
precise,  a  language  made  to  be  spoken  in  the 
imperative  mood,  a  fitting  interpreter  of  govern- 
ment and  law.  But  it  was  not  flexible  or  grace- 
ful, musical  or  rapid;  it  was  not  suited  to  express 
delicate  shades  of  thought  or  feeling;  for  literary 
purposes,  it  was,  in  comparison  with  Greek,  a 
poor  and  rude  idiom.  The  development  of  Latin 
into  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  gradu- 
ally and  laboriously  accomplished  under  the  con- 
stant influence  of  Greece.  That  finish  of  form, 
known  as  classical,  which  Roman  writers  share 
with  Greek,  was  a  lesson  which  Greece  slowly 
impressed  upon  Rome.  ...  A  close  and  prolonged 
study    of   the   Greek   models   could   not   end   in   a 


ment  of  human  action  or  thought  remained  un- 
affected by  this  struggle  between  the  new  fashion 
and  the  old.  Even  political  relations  were  largely 
influenced  by  it.  The  whimsical  project  of 
emancipating  the  Hellenes,  ...  the  kindred,  like- 
wise Hellenic,  idea  of  combining  republics  in  a 
common  opposition  to  kings,  and  the  desire  of 
propagating  Hellenic  polity  at  the  expense  of 
eastern  despotism— which  were  the  two  principles 
that  regulated,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of 
Macedonia — were  fixed  ideas  of  the  new  school, 
just  as  dread  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the  fixed 
idea  of  the  old;  and,  if  Cato  pushed  the  latter 
to  a  ridiculous  excess.  Philhellenism  now  and 
then  indulged  in  extravagances  at  least  as  foolish. 
But  the  real  struggle  between  Hellenism  and 
its  national  antagonists  during  the  present  period 
was  carried  on  in  the  field  of  faith,  of  manners, 
and  of  art  and  literature  ...  If  Italy  still  pos- 
sessed—what    had    long   been   a    mere   antiquarian 
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theology.  The  torpor  creeping  over  faith  is 
nowhere  perhaps  so  distinctly  apparent  as  in  the 
alterations  in  the  economy  of  divine  service  and 
of  the  priesthood.  The  public  service  of  the 
gods  became  not  only  more  tedious,  but  above 
all  more  and  more  costly.  ...  .^n  augur  like 
Lucius  Paullus,  who  regarded  the  priesthood  as 
a  science  and  not  as  a  mere  title,  was  already 
a  rare  exception;  and  could  not  but  be  so,  when 
the  government  more  and  more  openly  and  un- 
hesitatingly employed  the  auspices  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  political  designs,  or,  in  other 
words,  treated  the  national  religion  in  accordance 
with  the  view  of  Polybius  as  a  superstition  useful 
for  Imposing  on  the  public  at  large.  Where  the  way 
was  thus  paved,  the  Hellenistic  irreligious  spirit 
found  free  course.  In  connection  with  the  in- 
cipient taste  for  art  the  sacred  images  of  the 
gods  began  even  in  Cato's  time  to  be  employed, 
like  other  furniture,  to  embellish  the  chambers 
of  the  rich.  More  dangerous  wounds  w'ere  in- 
flicted on  religion  by  the  rising  literature.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  old  national  religion  was  visibly  on  the 
decline;  and,  as  the  great  trees  of  the  primeval 
forest  were  uprooted,  the  soil  became  covered 
with  a  rank  growth  of  thorns  and  briars  and 
with  weeds  that  had  never  been  seen  before. 
Native  superstitions  and  foreign  impostures  of 
the  most  various  hues  mingled,  competed  and 
conflicted  with  each  other.  .  .  .  The  Hellenism 
of  that  epoch,  already  denationalized  and  pervaded 
by  Oriental  mysticism,  introduced  not  only  un- 
belief but  also  superstition  in  its  most  offensive 
and  dangerous  forms  to  Italy ;  and  these  vagaries, 
moreover,  had  a  special  charm,  precisely  because 
they  w^ere  foreign.  .  .  .  Rites  of  the  most  abomin- 
able character  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  authorities:  a  secret  nocturnal  festival  in 
honour  of  the  god  Bacchus  had  been  first  in- 
troduced into  Etruria  by  a  Greek  priest,  and 
spreading  like  a  cancer,  had  rapidly  reached  Rome 
and  propagated  itself  over  all  Italy,  everywhere 
corrupting  families  and  giving  rise  to  the  most 
heinous  crimes,  unparalleled  unchastity,  falsifying 
of  testaments,  and  murdering  by  poison.  More 
than  7,000  men  were  sentenced  to  punishment, 
most  of  them  to  death,  on  this  account,  and 
rigorous  enactments  were  issued  as  to  the  future. 
.  .  .  The  ties  of  family  life  became  relaxed  with 
fearful  rapidity.  The  evil  of  grisettes  and  boy- 
favourites  spread  like  a  pestilence.  .  .  .  Luxury 
prevailed  more  and  more  in  dress,  ornaments  and 
furniture,  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  tables. 
Especially  after  the  expedition  to  Asia  Minor, 
which  took  place  in  564  [B.C.  iqo],  Asiatico- 
Hellenic  luxury,  such  as  prevailed  at  Ephesus  and 
Alexandria,  transferred  its  empty  refinement  and 
its  petty  trifling,  destructive  alike  of  money,  time, 
and  pleasure,  to  Rome.  ...  As  a  matter  of 
course,  this  revolution  in  life  and  manners  brought 
an  economic  revolution  in  its  train.  Residence 
in  the  capital  became  more  and  more  coveted 
as  well  as  more  costly.  Rents  rose  to  an  un- 
exampled height.  Extravagant  prices  were  paid 
for  the  new  articles  of  luxury.  .  .  .  The  influences 
which  stimulated  the  growth  of  Roman  literature 
were  of  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and  hardly 
paralleled  in  any  other  nation.  ...  By  means 
of  the  Italian  slaves  and  freedmen,  a  very  large 
portion  of  whom  were  Greek  or  half  Greek  by 
birth,  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  knowledge  to 
a  certain  extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  population,  especially  in  the  capital.  The 
comedies  of  this  period  indicate  that  even  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  capital  were  familiar  with 
a  sort  of  Latin,  which  could  no  more  be  properly 


understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than 
Sterne's  English  or  VVieland's  German  without  a 
knowledge  of  French.  Men  of  senatorial  families, 
however,  not  only  addressed  a  Greek  audience  in 
Greek,  but  even  published  their  speeches.  .  .  . 
Under  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  Roman 
education  developed  itself.  It  is  a  mistaken 
opinion,  that  antiquity  was  materially  inferior  to 
our  own  times  in  the  general  diffusion  of  ele- 
mentary attainments.  Even  among  the  lower 
classes  and  slaves  there  was  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  writing,  and  counting.  . 
Elementary  instruction,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
Greek,  must  have  been  long  ere  this  period  im- 
parted to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  Rome. 
But  the  epoch  now  before  us  initiated  an  edu- 
cation, the  aim  of  which  was  to  communicate 
not  merely  an  outward  expertness,  but  a  real 
mental  culture.  The  internal  decomposition  of 
Italian  nationality  had  already,  particularly  in 
the  aristocracy,  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  the 
substitution  of  a  broader  human  culture  for 
that  nationality  inevitable:  and  the  craving  after 
a  more  advanced  civilization  was  already  power- 
fully stirring  men's  minds.  The  study  of  the 
Greek  language  as  it  were  spontaneously  met  this 
craving.  The  classical  literature  of  Greece,  the 
Iliad  and  still  more  the  Odyssey,  had  all  along 
formed  the  basis  of  instruction ;  the  overflowing 
treasures  of  Hellenic  art  and  science  were  already 
by  this  means  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians.  Without  any  outward  revolution,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  character  of  instruction  the 
natural  result  was,  that  the  empirical  study  of  the 
language  became  converted  into  a  higher  study  of 
the  literature ;  that  the  general  culture  connected 
with  such  literarj'  studies  was  communicated  in 
increased  measure  to  the  scholars ;  and  that  these 
availed  themselves  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
to  dive  into  that  Greek  literature  which  most 
powerfully  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  age — the 
tragedies  of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of 
Menander.  In  a  similar  way  greater  importance 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  study  of  Latin.  The 
higher  society  of  Rome  began  to  feel  the  nee.d,  if 
not  of  exchanging  their  mother-tongue  for  Greek, 
at  least  of  refining  it  and  adapting  it  to  the 
changed  state  of  culture.  .  .  .  But  a  Latin  culture 
presupposed  a  literature,  and  no  such  literature 
existed  in  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Romans  desired  a 
theatre,  but  the  pieces  were  wanting.  On  the.se 
elements  Roman  literature  was  based ;  and  its 
defective  character  was  from  the  first  and  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  such  an  origin.  .  .  .  Roman 
poetry  in  particular  had  its  immediate  origin 
not  in  the  inward  impulse  of  the  poet,  but  in  the 
outward  demands  of  the  school,  which  needed 
Latin  manuals,  and  of  the  stage,  which  needed 
Latin  dramas.  Now  both  institutions — the  school 
and  the  stage — were  thoroughly  anti-Roman  and 
revolutionary.  .  .  .  The  school  and  the  theatre 
became  the  most  effective  levers  in  the  hancis  of 
the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  all  the  more  so 
that  they  used  the  Latin  tongue.  Men  might 
perhaps  speak  and  write  Greek,  and  yet  not  cease 
to  be  Romans;  but  in  this  case  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  the  Roman  language,  while 
the  whole  inward  being  and  life  were  Greek.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  in  a  historical  point  of  view  ^ 
most  instructive,  facts  in  this  brilliant  era  of 
Roman  conservatism,  that  during  its  course  Hel- 
lenism struck  root  in  the  whole  field  of  intellect 
not  immediately  political,  and  that  the  school- 
master and  the  maitre  de  plaisir  of  the  great 
public   in   close   alliance   created   a    Roman    litera- 
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ture." — T.  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  "'.  2,  hk. 
3,  ch.  13. — Panaetius  was  the  founder  of  "that 
Roman  Stoicism  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  He  came  from 
Rhodes,  and  was  a  pupil  of  DioRcnes  at  Athens. 
The  most  important  part  of  his  life  was,  however, 
spent  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  Scipio  --Emi- 
lianus,  the  centre  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  where 
he  trained  up  a  number  of  Roman  nobles  to 
understand  and  to  adopt  his  views.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  Polybius,  and  to  have 
accompanied  Scipio  in  his  tour  to  the  East  (143 
B.C.).  He  died  as  head  of  the  Stoic  school  in 
Athens  about  no  B.C.  This  was  the  man  who, 
under  the  influence  of  the  age,  really  modified 
the  rigid  tenets  of  his  sect  to  make  it  the  practical 
rule  of  life  for  statesmen,  politicians,  magnates, 
who  had  no  time  to  sit  all  day  and  dispute. 
but  who  required  something  better  than  effete 
polytheism  to  give  them  dignity  in  their  leisure, 
and  steadfastness  in  the  day  of  trial.  .  .  .  With 
the  pupils  of  Panaetius  begins  the  long  roll  of 
Roman  Stoics.  .  .  .  Here  then,  after  all  the  dis- 
solute and  disintegrating  influences  of  Hellenism, 
— its  comoedia  palliata,  its  parasites,  its  panders, 
its  minions,  its  chicanery,  its  mendacity — had  pro- 
duced their  terrible  effect,  came  an  antidote  which, 
above  all  the  human  influences  we  know,  purified 
and  ennobled  the  world.  It  affected,  unfortu- 
nately, only  the  higher  classes  at  Rome;  and  even 
among  them,  as  among  any  of  the  lower  classes 
that  speculated  at  all,  it  had  as  a  dangerous  rival 
that  cheap  and  vulgar  Epicureanism,  which  puffs 
up  common  natures  with  the  belief  that  their 
trivial  and  coarse  reflections  have  some  philo- 
sophic basis,  and  can  be  defended  with  subtle 
arguments.  But  among  the  best  of  the  Romans 
Hellenism  produced  a  type  seldom  excelled  in  the 
world's  history,  a  type  as  superior  to  the  old 
Roman  model  as  the  nobleman  is  to  the  burgher 
in  most  countries — a  type  we  see  in  Rutilius 
Rufus,  as  compared  with  the  elder  Cato.  ...  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Hellenistic  philosophy  made 
itself  a  home  in  Italy,  and  acquired  pupils  who  in 
the  next  generation  became  masters  in  their  way, 
and  showed  in  Cicero  and  Lucretius  no  mean 
rivals  of  the  contemporary  Greek.  .  .  .  Till  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  and  the  works  of  Cicero,  we 
may  say  nothing  in  Latin  worth  reading  existed 
on  the  subject.  Whoever  wanted  to  study  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  down  to  that  time  (60  B.C.) 
studied  it  in  Greek.  Nearly  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  There  were  indeed  distinctly  Roman 
features  in  architecture,  but  they  were  mere  mat- 
ters of  building,  and  whatever  was  done  in  the 
way  of  design,  in  the  way  of  adding  beauty  to 
strength,  was  done  wholly  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Greeks.  The  subservience  to  Hel- 
lenlism  in  the  w-ay  of  internal  household  orna- 
ment was  even  more  complete.  .  .  .  And  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  house,  the  proper  servmg 
of  the  house,  especially  the  more  delicate  de- 
partments— the  cooking  of  state  dinners,  the  at- 
tendance upon  guests,  the  care  of  the  great  man's 
intimate  comfort — could  only  be  done  fashion- 
ably by  Greek  slaves  .  .  .  But  of  course  these 
lower  sides  of  Hellenism  had  no  more  potent 
effect  in  civilising  Rome  than  the  employing  of 
French  cooks  and  valets  and  the  purchase  of 
French  ornaments  and  furniture  had  in  improv- 
ing our  .  grandfathers.  Much  more  serious  was 
the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  in 
literature  of  all  kinds,  and  still  more  their  insis- 
tence that  this  superiority  depended  mainly  upon 
a    careful    system    of    intellectual    education.  .  .  . 
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This  is  the  point  where  Polybius,  after  his  seven- 
teen years'  experience  of  Roman  life,  finds  the 
capital  flaw  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In 
ivery  Hellenistic  stale,  he  says,  nothing  engrosses 
the  attention  of  legislators  more  than  the  question 
of  education,  whereas  at  Rome  a  most  moral  and 
serious  government  leaves  the  training  of  the 
young  to  the  mistakes  and  hazards  of  private 
enterprise.  That  this  was  a  grave  blunder  as 
regards  the  lower  classes  is  probably  true.  .  . 
But  when  Rome  grew  from  a  city  controlling 
Italy  to  an  empire  directing  the  world,  such  men 
as  ^milius  Paullus  saw  plainly  that  they  must  do 
something  more  to  fit  their  children  for  the  splen- 
did position  they  had  themselves  attained,  and 
so  they  were  obliged  to  keep  foreign  teachers  of 
literature  and  art  in  their  houses  as  private  tutors. 
The  highest  class  of  these  private  tutors  was  that 
of  the  philosophers,  whom  we  have  considered, 
and  while  the  State  set  itself  against  their  public 
establishments,  great  men  in  the  State  openly 
encouraged  them  and  kept  them  in  their  houses. 
.  .  .  As  regards  literature,  however,  in  the  close 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  a  change  was  visible, 
which  announced  the  new  and  marvellous  results 
of  the  first.  .  .  .  Even  in  letters  Roman  culture 
began  to  take  its  place  beside  Greek,  and  the 
whole  civilised  world  was  divided  into  those  who 
knew  Greek  letters  and  those  who  knew  Roman 
only.  There  was  no  antagonism  in  spirit  between 
them,  for  the  Romans  never  ceased  to  venerate 
Greek  letters  or  to  prize  a  knowledge  of  that 
language.  But  of  course  there  were  great  domains 
in  the  West  beyond  the  influence  of  the  most 
western  Greeks,  even  of  Massilia,  where  the  first 
higher  civilisation  introduced  was  with  the  Roman 
legions  and  traders,  and  where  culture  assumed 
permanently  a  Latin  form.  In  the  East,  though 
the  Romans  asserted  themselves  as  conquerors, 
they  always  condescended  to  use  Greek,  and  there 
were  prjetors  proud  to  give  their  decisions  at 
Roman  assize  courts  in  that  language." — J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  Greek  -world  under  Roman  sway,  ch.  5. 
— See  also  Europe:  Ancient:  Roman  civilization: 
Origins. 

Hellenism  and  Alexandria. — Architecture. — 
"Let  us  now  turn  to  art,  and  ask  what  was  the 
influence  of  Hellenism  upon  the  nations  which  it 
drew  within  its  mighty  influence.  Of  the  recog- 
nised fine  arts  the  two  most  subtle  and  sub- 
jective are  lost  to  us — music  and  painting.  The 
hand  of  time  has  been  against  us,  and  we  have 
only  stray  fragments  which  give  us  not  even 
adequate  suggestions.  The  case  is  far  simpler 
with  architecture.  We  may  say  broadly  that  the 
Corinthian  style  is  exclusively  Hellenistic  and 
Roman.  All  the  great  remains  in  that  style, 
from  the  splendours  of  the  Olympian  temple  at 
Athens  to  the  colonnades  at  Palmyra — all  are 
essentially  the  product  of  Hellenism.  Nay  more, 
the  restorations  of  old  buildings  in  that  age  are 
so  artistic  that  in  many  cases — as,  for  example, 
at  the  temple  of  Eleusis — we  are  still  in  doubt 
whether  the  work  is  archaistic  or  archaic;  whether 
it  be  the  original  execution  of  Mnesicles,  the  con- 
temporary of  Pericles,  or  a  far  later  Hellenistic, 
nay  possibly  Roman-Greek  restoration.  .  .  . 
Recent  discoveries  have  shed  new  light  on  the 
achievements  of  Hellenism  in  pure  science  and 
in  practical  business.  The  longer  we  study  the 
mathematical  books  of  the  Greeks,  most  of  them 
dating  from  this  epoch,  the  more  we  are  persuaded 
that  they  knew  vastly  more  than  we  learn  from 
their  explicit  statements.  It  was  only  of  late 
years  that  Mr.  Penrose  discovered  the  delicate  and 
complicated  system  of  curves  applied  to  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  Parthenon,  which  does  not  contain  in 
its  plan  a  single  straight  line.  There  must  have 
been  large  mathematical  knowledge  in  the  mind 
of  this  Hellenic  Wren;  we  know  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Pythagorean  lore  that  the  science  of 
numbers  occupied  the  deepest  attention  of  that 
early  sect.  .  .  .  The  papyri  deal  in  very  large  and 
complicated  computations  which  range  from  the 
use  of  millions  down  to  series  of  minute  fractions, 
and  though  they  do  make  mistakes,  their  counting 
is  as  accurate  as  average  work  of  the  present 
day." — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire, pp.   iic-iig. — See  also  Egypt:    B.C.  323-30. 

Science  and  invention. — ^"The  keen  and  wide- 
awake intelligence  of  this  wonderful  age  was 
everywhere  evident,  but  especially  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  work  and  needs  of  daily 
life.  It  was  an  age  of  inventions,  like  our  own. 
An  up-to-date  man  would  install  an  automatic 
door  opener  for  the  doorkeeper  of  his  house, 
and  a  washing  machine  which  delivered  water 
and  mineral  soap  as  needed.  On  his  estate  olive 
oil  was  produced  by  a  press  operating  with  screw 
pressure.  Outside  the  temples  the  priests  set  up 
automatic  dispensers  of  holy  water,  while  a  water 
sprinkler  operating  by  water  pressure  reduced 
the  danger  of  fire.  The  apphcation  of  levers, 
cranks,  screws,  and  cogwheels  to  daily  work 
brought  forth  cable  roads  for  use  in  lowering 
stone  from  lofty  quarries,  or  water  wheels  for 
drawing  water  on  a  large  scale.  A  similar  end- 
less-chain apparatus  was  used  for  quickly  raising 
heavy  stone  missiles  to  be  discharged  from  huge 
missile-hurling  war  machines,  some  of  which  even 
operated  by  air  pressure.  As  we  go  to  see  the 
'movies,'  so  the  people  crowded  to  the  market 
place  to  view  the  automatic  theater,  in  which  a 
clever  mechanician  presented  an  old  Greek  tragedy 
of  the  Trojan  War  in  five  scenes,  displaying  ship- 
building, the  launch  of  the  fieet,  the  voyage,  with 
the  dolphins  playing  in  the  water  about  the 
vessels,  and  finally  a  storm  at  sea,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  amid  which  the  Greek  heroes 
promptly  went  to  the  bottom.  Housekeepers  told 
stories  of  the  simpler  days  of  their  grandmothers, 
when  there  was  no  running  water  in  the  house  and 
they  actually  had  to  go  out  and  fetch  it  a  long 
way  from  the  nearest  spring.  A  public  clock, 
either  a  shadow  clock,  such  as  the  Egyptian  had 
had  in  his  house  for  over  a  thousand  years,  or 
a  water  clock  of  Greek  invention,  stood  in  the 
market  place  and  furnished  all  the  good  towjis- 
people  with  the  hour  of  the  day.  [See  Inven- 
tions: Ancient  and  medieval:  Measurements.] 
The  Ptolemies  or  the  priests  under  them  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  calendar  by  the  insertion 
every  fourth  year  of  a  leap  year  with  an  additional 
day,  but  the  people  could  not  be  roused  out  of 
the  rut  into  which  usage  had  fallen,  and  every- 
where they  continued  to  use  the  inconvenient 
moon  month  of  the  Greeks.  There  was  no  system 
for  the  numbering  of  the  years  anywhere  except 
in  Syria,  where  the  Seleucids  gave  each  year 
a  number  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  their 
sway. 

"The  most  remarkable  man  of  science  of  the 
time  was  probably  Archimedes.  He  lived  in 
Syracuse,  and  one  of  his  famous  feats  was  the 
arrangement  of  a  series  of  pulleys  and  levers, 
which  so  multiplied  power  that  the  king  was 
able  by  turning  a  light  crank  to  move  a  large 
three-masted  ship  standing  fully  loaded  on  the 
dock,  and  to  launch  it  into  the  water.  After 
witnessing  such  feats  as  this  the  people  easily 
believed  his  proud  boast,  'Give  me  a  place  to 
stand   on   and   I   will   move   the   earth.'     He   de- 


vised such  powerful  and  dangerous  war  machines 
that  he  greatly  aided  in  defending  his  native 
city  from  capture  by  the  Romans.  But  Achi- 
medes  was  far  more  than  an  inventor  of  practical 
appliances.  He  was  a  scientific  investigator  of 
the  first  rank.  He  was  able  to  prove  to  the  king 
that  one  of  the  monarch's  gold  crowns  was  not 
of  pure  metal,  because  he  had  discovered  the 
principle  of  determining  the  proportion  of  loss  of 
weight  when  an  object  is  immersed  in  water.  He 
was  thus  the  discoverer  of  what  science  now  calls 
specific  gravity.  Besides  his  skill  in  physics  he 
was  also  the  greatest  of  ancient  mathematicians. 
Archimedes  was  in  close  correspondence  with  his 
friends  in  Alexandria,  who  formed  the  greatest 
body  of  scientists  in  the  ancient  world.  They 
lived  together  at  the  Museum,  where  they  were 
paid  salaries  and  supported  by  the  Ptoleinies. 
They  formed  the  first  scientific  institution  founded 
and  supported  by  a  government.  Without  finan- 
cial anxieties  they  could  devote  themselves  to 
research,  for  which  the  halls,  -laboratories,  and 
library  of  the  institution  were  equipped.  Thus 
the  scientists  of  the  Hellenistic  Age,  especially 
this  remarkable  group  at  Alexandria,  became  the 
founders  of  systematic  scientific  research,  and 
their  books  formed  the  sum  or  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  until 
the  revival  of  science  in  modern  times.  The  very 
first  generation  of  scientists  at  the  Alexandrian 
Museum  boasted  a  great  name  in  mathematics 
which  is  still  famous  among  us — that  of  Euclid. 
His  complete  system  of  geometry  was  so  logically 
built  up,  that  in  modem  England  Euclid's 
geometry  is  still  used  as  a  schoolbook — the  oldest 
schoolbook  in  use  to-day.  .  .  .  Along  with  mathe- 
matics much  progress  was  also  made  is  astronomy. 
The  Ptolemies  built  an  astronomical  observatory 
at  Alexandria,  and  although  it  was,  of  course, 
without  telescopes,  important  observations  and 
discoveries  were  made.  An  astronomer  of  little 
fame  named  Aristarchus,  who  lived  on  the  island 
of  Samos,  made  the  greatest  of  the  discoveries  of 
this  age.  He  demonstrated  that  the  earth  and  the 
planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  Almost  no  one 
adopted  his  conclusion,  however,  and  both  the 
Hellenistic  Greeks  and  all  ancient  scientists  of 
later  days  wrongly  believed  that  the  earth  was 
the  center  around  which  the  sun  and  the  planets 
revolved.  One  Hellenistic  astronomer  at  the  cost 
of  immense  labor,  made  a  catalogue  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  fixed  stars,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
determining  any  future  changes  that  might  take  , 
place  in  the  skies.  Astronomy  had  now  greatly 
aided  in  the  progress  of  geography.  Eratos- 
thenes, a  great  mathematical  astronomer  of  Alex- 
andria, very  cleverly  computed  the  size  of  the 
earth  by  observing  that  when  the  summer  sun. 
shifting  steadily  northward,  reached  its  farthest 
north,  it  shone  at  noonday  straight  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  well  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the 
Nile.  To  this  notion  of  the  size  of  the  earth, 
much  information  had  been  added  regarding  the 
extent  and  the  character  of  the  inhabited  regions 
reached  by  navigation  and  exploration  in  this 
age.  At  home,  in  Greece,  one  geographer  under- 
took to  measure  the  heights  of  the  mountains, 
though  he  was  without  a  barometer.  The  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  in  the  Far  East  had  greatly 
extended  the  hmits  where  the  known  world  ended. 
Bold  Alexandrian  merchants  had  sailed  to  India 
and  around  its  southern  tip  to  Ceylon  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  India,  where  they  heard  fabulous 
tales  of  the  Chinese  coast  beyond.  In  the  Far 
West  as  early  as  500  B.C.  Phcenician  navigators 
had  passed  Gibraltar,  and  turning  southward  had 
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probably  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence 
they  brought  back  marvelous  stories  of  the  hairy 
men  whom  the  interpreters  called  'Gorillas.'  A 
trained  astronomer  of  Marseilles  named  Pytheas 
fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  expense  and  coasted 
northward  from  Gibraltar.  He  discovered  the 
triangular  shape  of  the  island  of  Britannia,  and 
penetrating  far  into  the  North  Sea  he  was  the 
first  civilized  man  to  hear  tales  of  the  frozen 
sea  beyond  and  the  mysterious  island  of  Thule  (Ice- 
land) on  its  margin.  He  discovered  the  influence 
of  the  full  moon  on  the  immense  spring  tides, 
and  he  brought  back  reports  of  such  surprising 
things  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sen- 
sational fable-monger.  With  a  greater  mass  of 
facts  and  reports  than  anyone  before  him  had 
ever  had,  Eratosthenes  was  able  to  write  a  very 
full  geography.  His  map  of  the  known  world 
including  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  not  only 
showed  the  regions  grouped  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  fair  correctness,  but  he  was  the  first 
geographer  who  was  able  to  lay  out  on  his  map 
a  cross-net  of  lines  indicating  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. He  thus  became  the  founder  of  scientific 
geography." — J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  times,  pp. 
466-471. — See  also  Europe:  Ancient:  Greek  civili- 
zation;   Science:    Ancient. 

Position  of  women.  See  Woman's  rights: 
B.C.  600-300. 

Place  in  modern  life. — Personal  religion.  See 
Religion:  Course  of  development,  etc.;  B.C.  600- 
A.D.  30:   Value  of  Greek  religion. 

HELLENISTS.  See  Christianity:  A.D.  33- 
70. 

HELLESPONT,  ancient  Greek  name  of  what 
is  now  called  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  (q.v.), 
the  channel  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
with  the  ^gean.  The  name  (Sea  of  Helle)  came 
from  the  myth  of  Helle,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  drowned  in  these  waters. 

B.C.  479.— Control  by  Athens.  See  Greece: 
B.C.  479:   Persian   wars:    Mycale. 

HELLESPONTINE  SIBYL.     See  Sibyls. 

HELLULAND,  probably  Labrador,  explored 
by  Leif  Ericson.  See  America;  loth-iith  cen- 
turies. 

HELMET:  Use  in  modern  warfare.  See 
Poison  g.as:  First  employment;  Trench  warfare: 
Defensive  weapons. 

HELMHOLTZ,  Herman  Ludwig  Ferdinand 
von  (1821-1894),  CJerman  scientist  and  philosopher. 
Professor  of  physiology,  successively  at  Konigs- 
berg,  1849-1855,  Bonn,  1855-1858,  and  Heidelberg, 
1858-1871;  published  his  monograph  "Sensations 
of  tone,"  1863 ;  appointed  professor  of  physics, 
University  of  Berlin,  1871;  became  director 
Physikalisch  technische  Reichsanstalt,  Charlotten- 
bcrg,  1887;  selected  as  honorary  president,  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Electricians,  1893.  See 
Astronomy:  1796-1921;  Medical  science: 
Modern:  19th  century:  Revolutionary  experi- 
ments, etc. 

HELMONT,  Jan  Baptista  Van  (c.  1577-1644), 
Belgian  chemist  and  physician.  See  Medical 
saENCE:   Modern:    i6th-i7th  centuries. 

HELOISE,  French  abbess,  famous  for  her  re- 
lations with  .4belard.  See  Education:  Medieval: 
Iith-i2th    centuries. 

HELOTS,  Spartan  bondmen  or  serfs.  See 
Serfdom:  Heroic  Age;  Sparta:  Military  organiza- 
tion; Greece:  B.C.  477-461;  j^Jgean  civilization: 
Minoan  Age:   B.C.  1200-750. 

HELVECONES,  ancient   tribe.     See   Lygmns. 

HELVETIAN  REPUBLIC— Switzeriand  is 
sometimes  called  the  Helvetian  republic,  for 
no   better   reason   than   is  found  in   the   fact   that 


the  country  occupied  by  the  Helvetii  of  Csesar 
is  embraced  in  the  modern  Swiss  confederacy.  But 
the  original  confederation,  out  of  which  grew  the 
federal  republic  of  Switzerland,  did  not  touch 
Helvetian  ground.— See  also  Switzerland:  Three 
Forest  Cantons;  also  1332-1460. 

HELVETIC  REPUBLIC  OF  1798.  See 
Switzerla.nd:   1792-1798. 

HELVETII:  Arrested  migration.— "The  Hel- 
vetii, who  inhabited  a  great  part  of  modern 
Switzerland,  had  grown  impatient  of  the  narrow 
limits  in  which  they  were  crowded  together,  and 
harassed  at  the  same  time  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  advancing  German  tide.  The  Alps  and 
Jura  formed  barriers  to  their  diffusion  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  population  thus  confined 
outgrew  the  scanty  means  of  support  afforded  by 
its  mountain  valleys.  .  .  .  The  Helvetii  determined 
to  force  their  way  through  the  country  of  the 
AUobroges,  and  to  trust  either  to  arms  or  persua- 
sion to  obtain  a  passage  through  the  [Roman] 
province  and  across  the  Rhone  into  the  centre  of 
Gaul.  .  .  .  Having  completed  their  preparations, 
[they]  appointed  the  28th  day  of  March  [58 
B.C.]  for  the  meeting  of  their  combined  forces 
at  the  western  outlet  of  the  Lake  Lemanus.  The 
whole  population  of  the  assembled  tribes 
amounted  to  368,000  souls,  including  the  women 
and  children ;  the  number  that  bore  arms  was 
92,000.  They  cut  themselves  off  from  the  means 
of  retreat  by  giving  ruthlessly  to  the  flames  every 
city  and  village  of  their  land;  twelve  of  one 
class  and  four  hundred  of  the  other  were  thus 
sacrificed,  and  with  them  all  their  superfluous 
stores,  their  furniture,  arms  and  implements." 
When  the  news  of  this  portentous  movement 
reached  Rome,  Cssar,  then  lately  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  two  Gauls,  was  raising 
levies,  but  had  no  force  ready  for  the  field.  He 
flew  to  the  scene  in  person,  making  the  journey 
from  Rome  to  Geneva  in  eight  days.  At  Geneva, 
the  frontier  town  of  the  conquered  AUobroges, 
the  Romans  had  a  garrison,  and  Caesar  quickly 
gathered  to  that  point  the  one  legion  stationed  in 
the  province.  Breaking  down  the  bridge  which 
had  spanned  the)  river  and  constructing  with 
characteristic  energy  a  ditch  and  rampart  from 
the  outlet  of  the  lake  to  the  gorge  of  the  Jura, 
he  held  the  passage  of  the  river  with  his  single 
legion  and  forced  the  migratory  horde  to  move 
off  by  the  difficult  route  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  This  accomplished,  Caesar  hastened 
back  to  Italy,  got  five  legions  together,  led  them 
over  the  Cottian  Alps,  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
Lyons,  and  caught  up  with  the  Helvetii  before 
the  last  of  their  cumbrous  train  had  got  beyond 
the  Saone.  Attacking  and  cutting  to  pieces  this 
rear-guard  (it  was  the  tribe  of  the  Tigurini, 
which  the  Romans  had  encountered  disastrously 
half  a  century  before),  he  bridged  the  Saone  and 
crossed  it  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
For  many  days  he  followed  them,  refusing  to 
give  battle  to  the  great  barbarian  army  until  be 
saw  the  moment  opportune.  His  blow  was 
struck  at  last  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  vEdui — modern  Autun. 
The  defeat  of  the  Helvetii  was  complete,  and, 
although  a  great  body  of  them  escaped,  they 
were  set  upon  by  the  Gauls  of  the  country  and 
were  soon  glad  to  surrender  themselves  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  Roman  proconsul.  Cisar  com- 
pelled them — iio.ooo  survivors,  of  the  368,000 
who  left  Switzerland  in  the  spring— to  go  back 
to  their  mountains  and  rebuild  and  re-occupy 
the  homes  they  had  destroyed.— C.  Merivale, 
History   of  the  Romans,  v.  i,  ch.  6 
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See  also  Boians;  Gaul:  People;  B.C.  SS-Si; 
Switzerland:    Celtic  inhabitants. 

Also  in:  Csesar,  Gailic  wars,  ch.  i-2g. — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  v.  4,  ch.  1. 
— Napoleon  III,  History  of  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  2,  bk. 
3,  cl'-  3- 

HELVII,  tribe  of  Gauls  whose  country  was 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Cevennes,  in  the 
modern  department  of  the  Ardeche. — -G.  Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  v.  4,  ch.  17. 

HEMS,  Battle  of  (1299).    See  Crusades:  1299. 

HENDERSON,  Arthur  (1863-  ),  British 
labor  leader  and  member  of  Parliament.  See 
Labor  parties:  1868-1919;  Labor  strikes  and 
boycotts:   1915:  South  Wales  coal  strike. 

HENDERSON,  Richard  (1734-1785),  Ameri- 
can pioneer.  See  Kentucky:  1765-1778;  Ten- 
nessee:   1779-1780. 

HENDRICKS,  Thomas  Andrews  (1819-1885), 
vice  president  of  the  United  States.  Governor 
of  Indiana,  1S73-1877;  United  States  senator, 
1863-1869;  Democratic  candidate  for  presidential 
nomination,  1S68;  for  vice  president,  1876;  vice 
president,  1884-1885.  See  U.S.A.:  1876-1877; 
1884:   Twenty-fifth  presidential  election. 

HENEQUIN,  or  Sisal,  plant  of  Central  Amer- 
ica resembling  hemp.     See  Yucatan:    1911-1918. 

HENEY,  Francis  Joseph  (1859-  ),  Ameri- 
can lawyer.  See  Food  regulation:  1921-1922; 
San  Franctsco:  1901-1909:  Struggle  with  political 
corruption. 

HENEY-WEBB  LAW  (1913).  See  Califor- 
nia:   1900-1920;  Race  problems:    1913-1921. 

HENGESTESDUN,  Battle  of  (835),  defeat 
of  the  Danes  and  Welsh  by  Ecgbehrt,  the  West 
Saxon   king. 

HENKSTON'S  FORT,  Battle  of  (1782).  See 
Kentucky:   1775-1784. 

HENLE,  Friedrich  Gustav  Jakob  (1809-1885), 
German  pathologist  and  anatomist.  See  Medical 
science:  Modern:  19th  century:  Development  of 
bacteriology;    Revolutionary    experiments,    etc. 

HENNERSDORF,  Battle  of  (1745).  See 
Austria:    1744-1745. 

HENOTICON,  or  Edict  of  union  of  Zeno. 
See  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  controversy. 

HEIIRICIANS.     See    Petrobrusians. 

HENRICO  PLAN  IN  EDUCATION.  See 
Jeanes  foundation. 

HENRY  I,  the  Fowler  (c.  876-936),  Holy  Ro- 
man emperor,  918-936,  a  title  he  did  not  claim; 
king  of  Germany,  919-936;  and  duke  of  Saxony, 
912-936.  He  achieved  control  of  Lorraine,  925; 
defeated  the  Hungarians,  933 ;  defeated  the  Danes, 
934.  He  was  noted  for  fortifying  and  strengthen- 
ing German  cities,  and  for  reorganizing  the  army. 
See  Germany:  911-936;  Brandenburg:  928-1x42; 
Hungary:    934-955- 

Henry  II  (973-1024),  Holy  Roman  emperor 
and  king  of  Germany,  1002-1024;  king  of  Italy, 
1004-1024.  He  defeated  his  greatest  enemy, 
Boleslas  Chrobry  of  Poland,  1005;  overcame  re- 
bellions in  Flanders  and  Meissen,  1005-1013;  dis- 
placed usurper  Arduin  from  Italian  throne,  1013. 
See  Germany:   973-1056. 

Henry  III,  the  Black  (1017-1056),  Holy  Ro- 
man emperor,  1039-1056;  king  of  Germany,  Bur- 
gundy, and  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  Led 
an  expedition  to  Italy  to  settle  rival  claims  for 
papacy,  1046;  overcome  revolts  in  his  kingdom, 
1046-1056.  See  Germany:  973-1056;  Papacy:  887- 
1046. 

Henry  IV,  of  Franconia  (1050-1106),  Holy 
Roman  emperor,  1056-1106;  king  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  Burgundy.  Agnes  of  Poitou,  his  mother, 
ruled    during    his   infancy,   when    the    empire    lost 


Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Carinthia.  Victorious  over 
Saxons,  1075 ;  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory 
VII  for  resisting  the  new  law  of  lay  investiture 
and  then  deposing  the  pope,  1076;  humiliated 
himself  at  Canossa  before  Gregory  and  was  ab- 
solved. 1077;  excommunicated  again,  1080;  cap- 
tured Rome  and  installed  Clement  III  as  antipope, 
but  was  driven  out  by  Robert  Guiscard,  1084; 
contended  with  his  rival  claimants  in  Germany, 
1085-1088;  excommunicated  by  Pope  Paschal  II, 
iioi;  forced  to  abdicate,  rios.  See  Germany: 
1056-1122;  Canossa;  Papacy;  1056-1122;  Rome: 
Medieval  city:   1081-1084;  Saxony:   1073-1075. 

Henry  V  (1081-1125),  Holy  Roman  emperor, 
1106-1125.  Second  son  of  Henry  IV,  whom  he 
succeeded.  Invaded  Italy,  mo,  and  agreed  with 
the  pope  to  renounce  rights  of  investiture  in 
exchange  for  church  yielding  feudal  privileges; 
Pope  Paschal  II  renounced  this  agreement  and 
excommunicated  him;  invaded  Italy  again,  1116, 
and  drove  out  the  pope ;  concluded  Concordat 
of   Worms,   1122.     See    Germany-;    1056-1122. 

Henry  VI  (1165-1197),  Holy  Roman  emperor 
and  king  of  Germany,  1190-1197;  king  of  Sicily, 
1194-1197.  Son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  whom 
he  succeeded ;  led  expedition  to  Sicily  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  his  inheritance,  1191 ;  subdued  the 
two  Sicilies,  1194,  1197.  See  Germany:  1138- 
1197;   Italy':    1183-1250. 

Henry  VII,  of  Luxemburg,  (c.  1269-1313), 
Holy  Roman  emperor  and  king  of  Germany,  1308- 
1313.  Gained  control  of  Bohemia,  1310;  crowned 
emperor,  1312.  See  Germany:  1308-1313; 
Austria:  1291-1349;  Italy:  1310-1313:  Visitation 
of  the  emperor. 

Henry  (c.  1174-1216),  emperor  of  Romania,  or 
Constantinople,  1205-1216. 

Henry  II,  king  of  Austria.  See  Austria:  805- 
1246. 

Henry  I  (c.  1207-1217),  king  of  Castile,  1214- 
1217. 

Henry  II,  of  Trastamara  (1333-1379),  king  of 
Castile,   1369-1379.     See  Spain:    1366-1369. 

Henry  III  (1379-1406),  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  1390-1406. 

Henry  IV  (1425-1474),  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  1454-1474. 

Henry  I,  Beauclerc  (1068-1135),  king  of  Eng- 
landj  1100-1135.  Fourth  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Elected  by  the  witan  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother  Robert  on  a  crusade;  re- 
stored laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  suppressed 
the  great  feudatories;  conquered  Normandy,  1106. 
See  England:   1087-1135;  1100-1135. 

Henry  II,  Plantagenet  (1133-1189),  king  of 
England,  1154-11S9.  Succeeded  Stephen  of  Blois. 
His  other  possessions  were  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Anjou  and  Maine  from  his  mother,  and  Poitou, 
Guienne  and  Gascony,  by  marriage  to  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine.  Compelled  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
to  do  homage  and  restore  certain  English  coun- 
ties, 1157;  reduced  Wales,  1158-1165,  and  south- 
ern Ireland,  1171.  Consolidated  and  centralized 
royal  authority  by  military,  monetary  and  judi- 
cial reforms.  Reforms  related  to  church  were 
opposed  by  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. See  England:  1154-1189;  1170-1189;  1162- 
1170;  Common  law:  1154-1189;  France:  1108- 
1180;  Ireland:   1169-1200;  Ulster:   1171-1186. 

Henry  III,  of  Winchester  (1207-1272),  king 
of  England,  1216-1272.  William  Marshall  was  re- 
gent (during  his  childhood.  Henry's  right  to  the 
throne  was  disputed  by  Louis  of  France  who  was 
defeated  in  121 7;  a  rising  of  the  barons  occurred 
in  1258,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  Provi- 
sions of  0.xford;  battle  of  Lewes,  1264,  where  he 
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was  defeated  by  the  barons  and  taken  prisoner; 
rescued  by  his  son  Edward,  1265.  See  England: 
1216-1272;  Oxford,  Provisions  of;  Westminster 
Abbey;   Ireland:    i3th-i4th  centuries. 

Henry  IV,  of  Lancaster  (i,?67-i4i3),  king  of 
England,  I3q9-i4i3,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Ban- 
ished  by  Richard  II,  1308;  succeeded  father  as 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  captured  and  imprisoned 
Richard,  1300;  put  down  rising  under  Harry 
Percy   (Hotspur),   1403.     See  England:    1399-1471. 

Henry  V,  of  Monmouth  (1387-1422),  king  of 
England,    1413-1422,  son   of   Henry    IV.     Invaded 


king,  1594;  published  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  ended 
wars  of  the  Huguenots,  1598;  as.sassinated,  1610. 
See  France:  1589-1590;  iS9i-iS93i  1599-1610; 
Canada:  1608-1611;  Germany:  1608-1618; 
Navarre:    1528-1563. 

Henry  I  (c.  12 10-12 74),  king  of  Navarre,  1270- 
1274. 

Henry  I  (1512-1580),  king  of  Portugal,  1578- 
1580. 

Henry,  the  Navigator  (1394-1460),  prince  of 
Portugal.  Encouraged  science  and  exploration; 
discovered   Madeira,    1420,   the   Azores,    1433;   ex- 


France,   1415,   and   won   the   battle   of   Agincourt;       plored  coast   of  Africa,   1441-1460;   rounded   Cape 
K.j.j   D f  -r c...  ,:-.. _.       Yp^jg^       j^^j  g^g       Portugal:       1415-1460; 

Abyssinia;  I5th-i9th  centuries;  Commerce:  Era 
of  geographic  expansion:  15th- 17th  centuries: 
Leadership  of  the  Portuguese. 

Henry  (Friedrich  Heinrich  Ludwig)  (1726- 
1802),  prince  of  Prussia.  Served  as  a  general  in 
Seven  Years'  War,  1758-1762.  See  Germany: 
1758;   1761-1762. 

Henry  (1862-  ),  prince  of  Prussia.  Visited 
United  States  in  1902.  See  U.S.A.:  1902  (Febru- 
ary-March). 

Henry  (1876-  ),  duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  Married  to  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Hol- 
land, 1901.    See  Netherl.^nds:   1898-1903. 

Henry,  the  Proud  (c.  1108-1139),  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  1126-1139.  Took  part  in 
warfare  of  Hohenstaufen  brothers  struggle  in 
Germany,  1127;  put  down  rising  in  Bavaria, 
1133;  invaded  Italy,  1136;  succeeded  to  duke- 
dom of  Saxony,  1137.  See  Austria:  805-1246; 
Guelfs. 

Henry,  the  Lion  (1129-1195),  duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  1142-1195.  War  against  Abotritcs 
and  extended  dukedom,  1147;  succeeded  in  re- 
claiming Bavaria,  1156;  control  of  Lubeck,  1158; 
aid  to  Frederick  I  against  Poles  and  Italians, 
1158-1159;  coalition  formed  against  him,  led  by 
Albert  the  Bear  of  Brandenburg,  1166-116S;  rup- 
ture of  friendship  with  Frederick,  11 75- 11 76;  de- 
feated by  Frederick,  1181;  temporary  exile  in 
England,  1189;  peace  of  Fulda,  1190;  unsuccess- 
ful revolt,  1193.  See  Austria:  805-1246;  Italy: 
1174-1183;   Saxony:    1178-1183. 

Henry  (d.  11 14),  count  of  Burgundy  and  ruler 
of  Portugal.     See   Portugal:    1095-1325. 

Henry  (d.  1197),  count  of  Champagne,  and 
ruler  of  Jerusalem.     See  Jerusalem:   1187-1229. 

HENRY,  Guy  V.  (1839-1899),  American  gen- 
eral. See  PoRTO  Rico:  1898-1899  (October-No- 
vember). 

HENRY,  John  (fl.  1793),  Irish  adventurer. 
See  U.  S.  A.:    1810-1812. 

HENRY,  Joseph  (1799-1878),  American  physi- 
cist, and  experimenter  in  telegraphy.  See  Elec- 
trical discovery:  Telegraphy  and  telephony: 
Telegraph:    1753-1874. 

HENRY,  Patrick  (1736-1790),  American  orator 
and  statesman.  Studied  law  and  granted  a  license, 
1760;  won  fame  in  the  defense  of  the  "Parson's 
Cause,"  1763;  elected  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  Virginia,  1765-1775;  author  of  the 
"Virginia  Resolutions,"  1765;  chosen  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  served  on  three 
of  its  most  important  committees,  i774-'775; 
presented  resolutions  for  arming  the  Virginia 
militia  and  supported  them  with  his  famous 
Henry"  IV,    the    Great    (1553-1610),    king    of       speech,    177S;    governor    of    Virginia,    1776-1778; 

France,-  1589-1610,    and    of    Navarre    and    Beam.       1784-1786;  member  of  state  legislature,  1780-1784; 

First  of  Bourbon  kings.     Head  of  Huguenot  party,       1787-1790;    attended    constitutional   convention   at 

1569;  succeeded  to  throne  of  Navarre,  1572;  heir       Philadelphia,    1787. 

presumptive    to    throne    of    France,    1584,    which  Parson's   Cause.     See  \irginm:    1763. 

caused  outbreak  of  war;  defeat  of  Holy   League,  American  Revolution     See  U.  S   A.:  1765:  Re- 

1590;     joined     Catholic     church,     1593;     crowned      ception  of  the  news  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1774  (bep- 
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concluded  Peace  of  Troyes,  1420.  See  England: 
1413-1422;  France:  1415;  1417-1422;  Ireland: 
1413-1467. 

Henry  VI,  of  Windsor  (1421-1471),  king  of 
England,  1422-1461,  son  of  Henry  V.  His  uncles, 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  reigned  during  his  childhood;  crowned 
king  of  France,  1451 ;  lost  all  French  possessions 
but  Calais,  1453;  temporarily  insane,  1453-1454; 
Wars  of  Roses,  1455-1461;  deposed,  1461;  tern- 
porarily  restored,   1470.     See  England:    1455. 

Henry  VII,  Tudor  (1457-1509),  king  of  Eng- 
land, 1485-1509.  Exile  in  France,  1471-1485;  vic- 
tory of  Bosworth  Field  over  Richard  III  and 
crowned  king,  1485;  defeated  the  imposter  Lam- 
bert Simnel,  1487;  executed  Perkin  Warbeck,  the 
pretender,  1499.  See  England:  1485;  1485-1509; 
1485-1603;    Ireland:    1485-1509. 

Henry  VIII  (1491-1547),  king  of  England, 
1509-1547,  son  of  Henry  VII.  Joined  Holy 
League  against  France,  1511;  war  in  France,  vic- 
tory at  battle  of  Spurs,  1513;  Cardinal  Wolsey 
made  lord  chancellor,  1515;  met  Francis  I  of 
France,  at  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  1520;  wrote 
article  opposing  Luther  for  which  the  pope  praised 
him,  1521;  alliance  with  France  against  Charles 
V,  1525;  instituted  divorce  proceedings  against 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  1527,  and  caused  final  break 
with  Rome;  passed  Act  of  Supremacy,  1534;  sup- 
pressed the  monasteries,  1536-1539.  He  married 
six  times.  See  England:  1513-1529;  1527-153^; 
1529-1535;  1531-1563;  1535-1539;  1536-1543; 
Church  of  England:  1534-1563;  France:  1513- 
1515;  Ireland:  1520-1540;  i535-i553;  i54i-i5S5; 
Italy:  1527-1529;  Scotland:  1542;  Supremacy, 
Act  of. 

Henry  I  (100S-1060),  kmg  of  France,  1031- 
1060. 

Henry  II  (1519-1559),  king  of  France,  1547- 
1559,  son  of  Francis  I.  Conquered  bishoprics  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  from  Germany,  1552; 
captured  Calais  and  Guines,  last  English  pos- 
sessions in  France,  1558.  See  France:  1547-1SS9; 
Ireland:    1540-1579. 

Henry  III,  of  Valois  (1551-1589),  king  of 
France,  1574-1589,  and  of  Poland,  1573-1574-  De- 
feated Huguenots,  1569;  elected  king  of  Poland, 
1573;  became  king  of  France,  15  74;  Holy  league 
of  Catholics  formed  against  him,  1576;  death  of 
his  brother  caused  succession  to  throne  to  be 
questioned,  15S4;  renewal  of  war  with  Huguenots 
under  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  his  victory  at 
Coutras,  1587;  assassinated  by  Dominican  friar. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  House  of  Valois.  See 
France:  1578-1580;  1584-1589;  Poland:  1573; 
1574-1590 
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tember) ;   177s   (April-June) ;    1778-1779:   Clarke's 
conquest;  Virginia:    1776. 

Opposition  to  Federal  constitution.  See 
U.  S.   A.:    1787-1789;   Virginia:    1788. 

HENRY,    William    (i72g-i786),   American   in- 
ventor.    See   Steam   navigatio.m;    BeginninRs. 
HENRY,    Fort:     Captured    by    Grant.      See 
•U.S.A.:  1862  (Januar>'-February:  Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee). 

HENRY  OF  CARINTHIA  (d.  1335),  king  of 
Bohemia,   1307-1310. 

HENRY  OF  FRANCONIA.  See  Henry  IV, 
Holy    Roman    emperor. 

HENRY  OF  LUXEMBURG.  See  Henry  VII, 
OF   Luxemburg,    HoIv    Roman    emperor. 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE.  See  Henry  IV,  the 
Great,  king  of  France. 

HENRY  OF  TRASTAMARA.  See  Henry  II, 
OF  Tfastamara,  king  of  Castile. 

HENRY  OF  VALOIS.  See  Henry  III,  of 
France. 

HENRY  RASPE,  rival  of  Frederic  II,  Holy 
Roman  emperor,   1246. 

HENRYS,  War  of  the  Three.  See  France: 
1S84-158Q. 

HENSON,  William  Samuel,  English  inventor. 
See  Aviation:  Development  of  airplanes,  etc.: 
1800-1874. 

HEPBURN  VS.  GRISWOLD  (1867-1870). 
See  Supreme  Court:   1867-1884. 

HEPBURN  ACT  (1906):  Strengthens  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  See  Railroads:  1887- 
igo6. 

Commodity  clause.  See  Commodity  cxause 
OF  THE  Hepburn  Act;   Railroads:    1908-1909. 

HEPHjESTION,  Alexandrian  grammarian  of 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  See  Education:  An- 
cient:  B.C.  3rd-A.D.  3rd  centuries. 

HEPTANOMIS,  northern  district  of  upper 
Egypt,  embracing  seven  provinces,  or  nomes; 
whence   its  name. 

HEPTARCHY,  so-called  Saxon,  period  of 
English  history  between  the  coming  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  449,  and  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
under  Ecgbert  in  828.     See  England:   7th  century. 

HERA,  Greek  goddess.  See  Argos,  Acropolis 
or. 

HERACLEA,  town  in  southwestern  Anatolia. 
Subject  of  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  Italy. 
See  Turkey:    192 i   (March-April):  Secret  treaties. 

HERACLEA,  ancient  town  in  Lucania,  Italy, 
near  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 

Battle  of  (280  B.C.).  See  Rome:  Republic: 
B.C.  281-272. 

HERACLEA  LYNCESTIS,  ancient  Greek 
city.     See    Monasttr. 

HERACLEA  PONTICA:  Siege  of.— Heraclea, 
a  flourishing  town  of  Greek  origin  on  the  Phry- 
gian coast,  called  Heraclea  Pontica  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  like  name,  was  besieged 
for  some  two  years  by  the  Romans  in  the  Third 
Mithradatic  War.  It  was  surrendered  through 
treachery,  70  B.C.,  and  suffered  so  greatly  from 
the  ensuing  pillage  and  massacre  that  it  never 
recovered.  The  Roman  commander,  Cotta,  was 
afterwards  prosecuted  at  Rome  for  appropriating 
the  plunder  of  Heraclea,  which  included  a  famous 
statue  of  Hercules,  with  a  golden  club. — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  v.  3,  ch.  5. 

Battle  of   (313).     See  Rome:   Empire:   305-333. 

HERACLEIDjE,  or  Herakleids.— .\mong  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  reputed  descendants  of  the 
demi-god  hero,  Herakles,  or  Hercules,  were  very 
numerous.  "Distinguished  families  are  everywhere 
to  be  traced  who  bear  his  patronymic  and  glory 
in    the    belief    that    they     are    his    descendants. 


Among  Achaeans,  Kadmeians,  and  Dorians, 
Herakies  is  venerated:  the  latter  especially  treat 
him  as  their  principal  hero — the  Patron  Hero-God 
of  the  race:  the  Herakleids  form  among  all 
Dorians  a  privileged  gens,  in  which  at  Sparta 
the  special  lineage  of  the  two  kings  was  included.'' 
— G.  Grote,  Hhtory  of  Greece,  v.  1,  pt.  i.  ch.  4. 
— "The  most  important,  and  the  most  fertile  in 
consequences,  of  all  the  migrations  of  Grecian 
races,  and  which  continued  even  to  the  latest 
periods  to  exert  its  influence  upon  the  Greek 
character,  was  the  expedition  of  the  Dorians  into 
Peloponnesus.  .  .  .  The  traditionary  name  of  this 
expedition  is  'the  Return  of  the  Descendants  of 
Hercules'  [or  'the  Return  of  the  Heraclidse']. 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus,  is  (even  in  the  Iliad), 
both  by  birth  and  destiny,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycens,  and  ruler  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  But  through  some  evil  chance 
Eurystheus  obtained  the  precedency  and  the  son 
of  Zeus  was  compelled  to  serve  him.  Neverthe- 
less he  is  represented  as  having  bequeathed  to 
his  descendants  his  claims  to  the  dominion  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  they  afterwards  made  good 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians;  Hercules  having 
also  performed  such  actions  in  behalf  of  this  race 
that  his  descendants  were  always  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  one-third  of  the  territory.  The 
heroic  life  of  Hercules  was  therefore  the  mythical 
title,  through  which  the  Dorians  were  made  to 
appear,  not  as  unjustly  invading,  but  merely  as 
reconquering,  a  country  which  had  belonged  to 
their  princes  in  former  times." — C.  0.  Miiller, 
History  and  antiquity  of  the  Doric  race,  bk.  i, 
ch.  3. — See  also  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

HERACLEID^  of  LYDIA,  second  dynasty 
of  the  kings  of  Lydia — so-called  by  the  Greeks 
as  reputed  descendants  of  the  sun-god.  The 
dynasty  is  represented  as  ending  with  Candaules. 
— M.  Duncker,  History  of  antiquity,  bk.  4,  ch.  17. 
— See  also  Lydians. 

HERACLEONAS  (born  c.  614),  Roman  em- 
peror  (Eastern),  641. 

HERACLEOPOLIS,  Grecian  name  of  an  an- 
cient Egyptian  city.     See  Hanes. 

HERACLES,  or  Hercules,  Greek  legendary 
hero.     See  Heracleid.i:. 

HERACLIUS  I  (c.  575-642),  Roman  emperor 
in  the  East,  610-641.  See  Monothelite  con- 
troversy; Jerusalem:  628-637;  Jews:  Spain: 
7th  century;  Rome:  Medieval  city:  565-628; 
Persia:    226-627. 

HERALD,  The  New  York,  a  morning  journal. 
Founded  in  1835  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who 
died  in  1872.  His  son,  also  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, continued  the  publication  until  his  death  in 
1918.  During  their  ownership  the  Herald  was 
famous  for  its  news  and  for  spectacular  under- 
takings, such  as  sending  Stanley  to  Africa.  In 
1920  it  became  the  property  of  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
and   was  merged  with  the  Sun. 

HERAT,  city  of  Afghanistan,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  It  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  key  to  India.  In  1922  the  popu- 
lation was  about  20,000. 

B.C.  330.— Founding  of  the  city.  See  Mace- 
donia:  B.C.  330-323- 

1221. — Destruction  by  the  Mongols.  See  Kho- 
rassan:    1220-1221. 

1837. — Siege.     See   Indlx:    1836-1845. 

1857. — Persian  claims  renounced.  See  Af- 
ghanistan:  1842-1869. 

See  also  Commerce:  Medieval:  5th-8th  cen- 
turies. 

HERAULT  DE  SECHELLES,  Marie  Jean 
(1759-1794),     French     revolutionist.       Appointed 
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judge  of  the  court  of  the  first  arrondissement  in 
the  department  of  Paris,  1780;  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  17Q1;  supported  Danton  in 
the  revolution  of  August  and  September,  I7q2; 
appointed  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
September,  1792;  was  author  of  the  constitution 
drawn  up,  1793;  employed  on  a  military  mLssi6n 
in  Alsace,  October-December,  1793;  guillotined 
as   a   Dantonist,   1704. 

HERBART,  Johann  Friedrich  (1776-1841), 
German  philosopher  and  educator.  "An  independ- 
ent critical  thinker  who  opposes  the  entire  ideal- 
istic movement,  as  it  had  developed  in  Germany 
after  Kant.  .  .  .  Herbart  opposes  the  rationalistic 
method,  apriorism,  monism,  pantheism,  .subjective 
idealism,  and  free  will,  and  substitutes  for  these 
doctrines  empiricism,  pluralism,  realism,  and  de- 
terminism. .  .  .  [He]  exercised  his  greatest  in- 
fluence through  his  theory  of  education.  Pedagogy 
he  regarded  as  applied  psychology,  and  its  ends 
as  determined  by  ethics.  His  mechanical  con- 
ception of  mental  life  as  the  result  of  the  inter- 
play of  ideas  accounts  for  the  emphasis  he  places 
on  instruction,  the  importance  of  interest,  and 
the  value  of  apperception." — F.  Thilly,  His- 
tory of  philosophy,  pp.  478,  479,  484-485. — Among 
the  works  of  Herbart  are:  "Einleitung  in  die 
philosophic";  "Psychologic  als  Wissenschaft"; 
"Allgemeine  padagogik";  "Allgemeine  Metaphys- 
ik."  See  Education:  Modern:  19th  century; 
Herbart,  etc.;   Music:   Modern:    1800-100S. 

HERBERT  I,  Count  of  Vermandois  (d.  902). 
See   Champagne. 

HERBERT,  Arthur.  See  Torrington,  Arthur 
Herbert,   Earl  of. 

HERBERT,  Victor  (1859-  ),  Irish-Ameri- 
can composer  and  conductor.  See  Music:  Mod- 
ern:   1774-1908. 

HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY,  Edward, 
Baron  (c.  1581-1648),  English  diplomat,  soldier, 
and  religious  philosopher.  See  Deism:  English 
deism. 

HERBOIS,  J.  M.  Collot  d'.  See  Collot  d' 
Herbois,  Jean  Marie. 

HERBS,  Medical:  Ancient  use.  See  Medical 
science:   Ancient:    Greece. 

HERCTE,   Mount,  Sicily.     See  Punic  Wars: 

HERCULAINS  AND  JOVIANS.  See  Pr^to- 
RiAN  guards:  312. 

HERCULANEUM,  ancient  city  of  Italy,  five 
miles  east  of  Naples,  buried  with  Pompeii,  in  79 
A.D.,  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Sec 
PoMPEU ;    Libraries:    Ancient:    Herculaneum. 

HERCULANO  DE  CARVALHO  E 
ARANJO,  Alexander  (1810-1877),  Portuguese 
historian  and  poet.     See  History:  29. 

HERCULES,  or  Heracles,  Greek  legendary 
hero.    See  Heracleid.?;. 

HERCYNIAN  FOREST.— "The  Hercynian 
Forest  was  known  by  report  to  Eratosthenes  and 
some  other  Greeks,  under  the  name  Orcynia.  The 
width  of  this  forest,  as  Caesar  says  (B.  G.  vi.  25), 
was  nine  days'  journey  to  a  man  without  any 
incumbrance.  It  commenced  at  the  territory  of 
the  Hclvetii  [Switzerland]  .  .  .  and  following  the 
straight  course  of  the  Danube  reached  to  the 
country  of  the  Daci  and  the  Anartes.  Here  it 
turned  to  the  left  in  different  directions  from  the 
river,  and  extended  to  the  territory  of  many  na- 
tions. No  man  of  western  Germany  could  affirm 
that  he  had  reached  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
forest  even  after  a  journey  of  six  days,  nor  that 
he  had  heard  where  it  did  terminate.  This  is  all 
that  Caesar  knew  of  this  great  forest.  .  .  .  The 
nine  days'  journey,  which   measures  the   width  of 


the  Hercynian  forest,  is  the  width  from  south 
to  north;  and  if  we  assume  this  width  to  be  esti- 
mated at  the  western  end  of  the  Hercynia,  which 
part  would  be  the  best  known,  it  would  correspond 
to  the  Schwarzwald  and  Odenwald,  which  extend 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  from  the  neighljour- 
hood  of  Bale  nearly  as  far  north  as  Frankfort  on 
the  Main.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  forest  would 
extend  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube  along  the 
Rauhe  Alp  and  the  Bochmerwald  and  still  farther 
east.  Caesar  mentions  another  German  forest 
named  Bacenis  (B.  G.  vi.  10),  but  all  that  he 
could  say  of  it  is  this:  it  was  a  forest  of  boundless 
extent,  and  it  separated  the  Suevi  and  the  Cherusci; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  Thiiringerwald,  Erzgebirge,  Riesengebirge, 
and  the  mountain  ranges  farther  east,  which  sep- 
arate the  basin  of  the  Danube  from  the  basins  of 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula."— G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  republic,  v.  4,  ch.  2. 

HERDER,  Johann  Gottfried  von  (1744-1803), 
German  philosopher  and  critic.  Sec  German  lit- 
eratttre:    1700-1832;   History:   25;   Philology:   1. 

HEREDIA,  Jos§  de  (1842-1905),  French  poet. 
See  French  literature:   1800-1885. 

HEREDITY.     See  Eugenics:   Evolution 

HEREENIGING  CONGRESS,  South  Africa 
(1920).     See  South  Africa,  Union  of:   1920-1921. 

HEREROS,  Bantu  race  in  Southwest  Africa. 
See  Southwest  .Africa:  1905;  1919;  Philology: 
24. 

HERESIES.— The  following  are  some  of  the 
important    heresies: 

Albigenses.    See  Albigenses. 

Anabaptists.     See  Anabaptists. 

Arians.    See  .'\RiANnsM. 

Bogomiles.    See  Bosnia:  12th  century. 

Donatists.     See  DoNAnsts. 

Febronians.     See  Febronius. 

Hussites.    See  Bohemia:   1405-1415;  1419-1434. 

Jansenists.  See  Port  Royal  and  the  Jan- 
senists. 

Lollards.     See  Lollards;   England:    1360-1414. 

Manicheans.     See  Manicheans. 

Monophysites.     See  Nestorian  and  monophy- 

SITE    C0NTE0\'XRSY. 

Monothelites.     See  Monothelite  contro\'ersy. 

Nestorians.  See  Nestorian  and  monophysite 
controversy. 

Pelagians.    See  Pelacianism. 

Priscillians.     See  Priscillianism. 

Waldenses.    See  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois. 

See  also  Ixquisitio.v:    1203-1525;   1487-1567. 

HERETOGA,  title  of  chiefs  in  early  Britain. 
See  Ealdorman. 

HERIBANN,  name  of  a  fine,  in  Gaul.  See 
Serfdom:    sth-i8th  centuries. 

HERKIMER,  Nicholas  (c.  1715-1777),  Amer- 
ican soldier.     See  U.  S.  A.:    1777   (July-October). 

HERLWIN,  or  Herlouin  (fl.  nth  century), 
knight  and  founder  of  abbey  of  Bee.  See  Bec, 
Abbey  of. 

HERM   ISLAND.     See  Channel  islands. 

HERM.ffAN  PROMONTORY,  ancient  name 
of  the  northeastern  horn  of  the  gulf  of  Tunis,  now 
called  Cape  Bon.  It  was  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
old  treaties  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  beyond 
which  Roman  ships  must  not  go — R.  B.  Smith, 
Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ch.  5. 

HERMANRIC.     See  Ermanaric. 

HERMANDAD.     See  Holy  brotherhood. 

HERMANN,  Singer  (1843-  ),  American 
lawyer.  Involved  in  land  frauds,  1903.  See 
U.  S.  .\.:  1003-1906. 

HERMANNSTADT,  town  in  Transylvania, 
Hungary,  captured  by  the  Rumanians  in   1916  of 
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the  World  War.    See  World  Was:    1916:  V.  Bal- 
IcRn  tlipstpr '   c    6    i 

HERMANNSTADT,  or  Schellenberg,  Battle 
of  (1442).  See  Rumania:  I3th-i8th  centuries; 
TtTRKEv:    1402-1451. 

HERMES,  Greek  god  identified  with  the 
Roman  god,  Mercury.  See  Religion:  B.C.  750- 
A.D.  30. 

HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS,  later  name  for 
Hermes  identified  with  the  Egyptian  god,  Thoth. 
Reputed  author  of  several  magical  and  religious 
texts.     See  Science:  Ancient:   Arabian  science. 

HERMETIC  PHILOSOPHERS,  followers  of 
Hermes.     See  Science:    Ancient:    Arabian  science. 

HERMIES,  village  in  France,  figured  in  the 
battle  of  Guise.  See  World  War:  191 7:  II.  West- 
ern front:   c,  11. 

HERMINONES,  Teutonic  tribe.  See  Ger- 
many:   As  known   to  Tacitus. 

HERMINSAULE,  Saxon  idol.  See  Saxons: 
772-804. 

HERMITAGE,  Petrograd,  Russia,  museum 
erected  by  Catherine  II  in  1765,  called  at  first 
the  "Small  Winter  Palace,"  and  connected  with 
the  Winter  Palace  by  a  flying  bridge.  The  re- 
construction and  enlargement  of  the  building  was 
begun  in  1840  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  I 
and  completed  in  1852.  Among  its  principal  col- 
lections are  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities; 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptures;  the  Kertch  room, 
containing  works  of  art;  the  picture  gallery,  con- 
taining numerous  masterpieces  of  the  best  period 
of   the   various  schools   of   art. 

HERMITS.     See   Anchorites;    Christianity: 

312-337. 

HERMOGENES  (fl.  161-180),  Greek  rhetori- 
cian.    See  Codes:    ii7-S33- 

HERMON,  Mount,  highest  mountam  in  Syria, 
nearly  9,200  feet  high.  A  number  of  ruins  of 
temples  built  in  ancient  times,  when  the  moun- 
tain was  regarded  as  sacred,  are  found  on  its 
sides. 

HERMOTYBIES,  foot  soldiers  of  ancient 
Egypt.    See  Military  organization:  2. 

HERMUNDURI.— Among  the  German  tribes 
of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  "a  people  loyal  to  Rome 
Consequently  they,  alone  of  the  Germans,  trade 
not  merely  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  far 
inland,  and  in  the  most  flourishing  colony  of  the 
province  of  Raetia.  Everywhere  they  are  allowed 
to  pass  without  a  guard;  and  while  to  the  other 
tribes  we  display  only  our  arms  and  our  camps, 
to  them  we  have  thrown  open  our  houses  and 
country-seats,  which  they  do  not  covet." — Tacitus, 
Minor  works  (tr.  by  Church  and  Brodribb):  Ger- 
many.— "The  settlements  of  the  Hermunduri  must 
have  been  in  Bavaria,  and  seem  to  have  stretched 
from  Ratisbon,  northwards,  as  far  as  Bohemia 
and  Saxony." — Ibid.,   Geographical  notes. 

HERNANDEZ,  General  Jos§  Manuel  (1853- 
1921),  revolutionary  leader  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
revolt  against  Crespo,  i8g8.  See  Venezuela: 
1898-1900. 

HERNICANS.— A  Sabine  tribe,  who  anciently 
occupied  a  valley  in  the  Lower  Appenines,  be- 
tween the  Anio  and  the  Trerus,  and  who  were 
leagued  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  against 
the  Volscians  and  the  .lEquians. — H.  G.  Liddell, 
History   of  Rome.  bk.   2,  ck.  6. 

HERO  FUNDS.  See  Carnegie  hero  funds. 
HERO  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (fl.  150  B.C.), 
Greek  mathematician  and  inventor.  See  Inven- 
tions: Ancient  and  medieval:  Wind  instruments. 
HEROD  I,  the  Great  (c.  73-4  B.C.),  king  of 
Judea,  40-4  B.C.  See  Jews:  B.C.  166-40;  B.C.  40- 
A.D.  44. 


HEROD,  Temple  of.  See  Temples:  Ancient 
examples. 

HEROD   AGRIPPA.     See   Agrippa,   Herod. 
HERODES  ATTICUS,  Tiberius  Claudius  (c. 
101-177    A.D.),    Greek    rhetorician,    teacher    and 
benefactor.     See    Greece:    B.C.    146-A.D.    180. 

HERODIANS,  ruling  dynasty  of  Judea  under 
Romans  from  40  B.C.  to  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I,  44  A.D.  Also  a  name  given  to  a  po- 
litical party  which  supported  the  dynasty  of 
Herod  the  Great.     See  Jews:   B.C.  40-A.D.  44. 

HERODOTUS  (c.  484-425  B.C.),  Greek  his- 
torian, called  "The  Father  of  History."  See  His- 
tory: 16;  Babylonia:  Historical  sources;  Danube: 
B.C.   5th-A.D.   isth   centuries. 

HEROIC  AGE  OF  GREECE.  See  Greece: 
Heroes  and  their  age. 

HEROPHILUS  (c.  335-280  B.C.),  Alexandrian 
surgeon.  See  Medical  science:  Ancient:  B.C.  4th- 
A.D.  2nd  centuries. 

HERRERA,  Carlos  (c.  1865-  ),  Guate- 
malan statesman.  Member  of  Pan-American 
financial  congress,  1915;  president  of  Guatemala, 
April,  1920,  to  December,  1921.  See  Guatemala: 
1920;    Central   America:    1921    (December). 

HERRERA,  Francisco  (surnamed  el  Viejo) 
(1576-1656),  Spanish  painter.  Accused  of  coin- 
ing base  money,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege of  San  Hermenegildo;  pardoned  by  Philip  IV, 
1624;  best  work,  easel-picture  of  "Last  Judg- 
ment," and  fresco  in  the  dome  of  San  Buenaven- 
tuia  in  his  native  city  of  Seville. 

HERRERA,  Jos6  Joaquin  de  (1792-1854), 
Mexican  general  and  statesman.  Served  as  min- 
ister of  war  and  president  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
president  of  Mexico,  September-December,  1845, 
1848-1851.     See  Mexico:    1848. 

HERRERA,  Juan  de  (fl.  i5th-i6th  centuries), 
Spanish  architect.  See  Architecture:  Renais- 
sance:  Spain. 

HERRERA,  Rodolfo,  Mexican  revolutionary 
leader.     See  Mexico:   1920  (May). 

HERRICK,  Myron  Timothy  (1854-  ). 
American  statesman.  Governor  of  Cfcio,  1903- 
1906;  imbassador  to  France,  1912-1914,  1921. 

HERRING,  Augustus  M.,  French  inventor, 
pioneer  in  aeronautics.  See  Aviation:  Develop- 
ment  of  airplanes  and  air  service:    1889- 1900. 

HERRINGS,  Battle  of  the  (1429).— In  Feb- 
ruary, 1429,  while  the  English  still  held  their 
ground  in  France,  and  while  the  duke  of  Bedford 
was  besieging  Orleans  [see  France:  1429-1431],  a 
large  convoy  of  Lenten  provisions,  salted  herring 
in  the  main,  was  sent  away  from  Paris  for  the 
English  army.  It  was  under  the  escort  of  Sir 
John  Fastolfe,  with  1,500  men.  At  Rouvray  en 
Beausse  the  convoy  was  attacked  by  5,000 
French  cavalry,  including  the  best  knights  and 
warriors  of  the  kingdom.  The  English  entrenched 
themselves  behind  their  wagons  and  repelled  the 
attack,  with  great  slaughter  and  humiliation  of 
the  French  chivalry;  but  in  the  melee  the  red- 
herrings  were  scattered  thickly  over  the  field. 
This  caused  the  encounter  to  be  named  the  Battle 
of  the  Herrings. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng- 
lish history,  2d  series,  cameo  35. 

HERRIOT,  Edouard  (1872-  ),  mayor  of 
Lyons,  France.  First  to  propose  vocational  train- 
ing for  disabled  soldiers.  See  Education:  Modern 
developments:  20th  century:  World  War  and  edu- 
cation: Reeducation. 

HERRNHUT,  village  in  Saxony,  founded  in 
1722  by  the  Moravian  or  Bohemian  Brethren. 
See  Mor.wian,  or  Bohemian,  Brethren. 

HERSCHEL,  Sir  William  (1738-1822),  Eng- 
lish  astronomer,   of   German   birth.     See   Astron- 
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omy:  1781-1846;  Inventions:  19th  century:  In- 
struments. 

HERTLING,  George  F.,  Count  von  (1843- 
1919),  German  statesman.  Appointed  imperial 
chancellor,  November  i,  1917;  served  until  the 
capitulation  of  Bulgaria,  September,  1918.  See 
Germany:  1917  (November-December)  ;  World 
War:  1917:  XII.  Political  conditions  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries:  e;  1918:  X.  Statement  of  war 
aims:   d;  e;  f. 

HERTZ,  Heinrich  (1857-1894),  German  physi- 
cist. Experimented  with  and  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries  regarding  electro-magnetic 
waves.  See  Electrical  discovery:  Telegraphy 
and  telephonv:   Wireless  or  radio:    1864- 1903. 

HERTZOG,  James  Barry  Munnik  (1866-  ), 
Dutch  South  African  statesman  and  general.  With 
De  Wet  and  other  Boers,  led  a  short-lived  rebel- 
lion against  British  rule,  1914;  recognized  leader 
of  the  Nationalist  party  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1917-1921.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
igio-1913;  1914;  1920-1921;  War,  Preparation 
for:  1909:  British  Imperial  defense  conference; 
World  War:    1914:   VI.  Africa:   b,  1. 

HERULI. — -The  Heruli  were  a  people  closely 
associated  with  the  Goths  in  their  history  and 
undoubtedly  akin  to  them  in  blood.  The  great 
piratical  expedition  of  267  from  the  Crimea,  which 
struck  Athens,  was  made  up  of  Herules  as  well  as 
Goths.  The  Heruli  passed  with  the  Goths  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Huns.  After  the  breaking  up  of 
the  empire  of  Attila,  they  were  found  occupying  the 
region  of  modem  Hungary  which  is  between 
the  Carpathians,  the  upper  Theiss,  and  the  Dan- 
ube. The  Herules  were  numerous  among  the  bar- 
barian auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  last 
days  of  the  empire. — H.  Bradley,  Story  of  the 
Goths. — See  also  Thuringia;  Europe:  Ethnology: 
Migrations:   Map;  Goths:   Origin. 

Also  in:    T.   Hodgkin,   Italy   and  her  invqders. 

HERVE,  town  of  Belgium,  situated  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Liege.  See  World  War:  Miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities, 
etc.:  a,  2. 

HERVEY  ISLANDS.  See  Cook,  or  Hervey, 
Islands. 

HERZEGOVINA,  formerly  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  Originally  a 
Turkish  possession,  the  administration  of  it  was 
granted  to  Austria-Hungar-  in  1878  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin ;  annexed  by  Austria-Hungary  in 
1908  and  administered  with  Bosnia  as  the  prov- 
ince of  Bosnia-Herzegovina ;  incorporated  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Jugo-Slavia,  1918.  See  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina;  Balkan  states:  Geographical  po- 
sition ;  Map  showing  distribution  of  national- 
ities. 

HERZEN,  or  Hertzen,  Alexander  Ivanovitch 
(1812-1870),  Russian  writer  and  political  agitator, 
a  precursor  >.f  Nihilism.  See  Russian  literature: 
1836-1859;  Nihilism. 

HERZL,  Theodor  (1860-1904),  Hungarian 
author.  Founder  of  political  Zionism.  See  Jews: 
Zionism:   Definition. 

HERZOGENBUCHSEE,  Battle  of  (1653). 
See  Switzerland:    1562-1789. 

HESILRIGL,  Heselrig,  or  Hazlerigg,  Sir 
Arthur  (d.  1661),  English  statesman.  Member  of 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  and  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment; impeached  by  King  Charles,  1642.  See 
England:    1642    (Januarv). 

HESIOD  (fl.  8th  century  B.C.),  Greek  poet. 
See  Greek  liter-^ture;  Period  of  the  epic;  His- 
tory:  13. 

HESPERIAN,  Canadian  steamship,  torpedoed 
by  the   Germans   off  Fastnet,  Ireland,  September, 


igiS-  See  World  War:  1915;  XI.  Politics  and 
diplomacy:   d. 

HESSE,  state  of  the  German  republic,  formerly 
a  grand-duchy  and  known  as  Hesse-Darmstadt  un- 
til 1866.  (See  Germany:  Map.)  The  line  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  was  founded  by  George  I,  the 
youngest  son  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous.  During 
the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  manv  reforms  were 
introduced.  Hesse  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  the  period  of  repression  that  followed, 
which  lasted  until  1871.  It  played-  an  important 
part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  finally  be- 
came a  part  of  the  German  empire.  Ernest  Lud- 
wig  succeeded  to  the  grand-ducal  throne  in  1914. 
Hesse  was  proclaimed  a  republic  early  in  Novem- 
ber,   1918. 

1801.— Given  control  of  Westphalia  by  Treaty 
of   Lun^ville.     See   Ger>lany:    1801-1803. 

1812.-- Extent  of  dominions.  See  Europe: 
Modern:    Map   of   central   Europe   in    181 2. 

1815. — Embraced  in  Germanic  confederation. 
See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1833.— Member  of  Prussian  Zollverein.  See 
T/Vriff:    1833. 

1862-1866. — Allied  with  Austria  in  war  against 
Prussia. — Extinction  of  the  electorate. — Ab- 
sorption by  Prussia.  See  Germany:  1861-1866; 
Austria:    1862-1866. 

1870. — Treaty  and  union  with  Germanic  con- 
federation. See  Germany:  1866-1S70;  1870  (Sep- 
tember-December ) . 

HESSE-CASSEL,  or  Electoral  Hesse,  district 
of  Cassel  in  Hesse-Nassau,  formerly  a  landgraviate 
and  electorate  of  Germany. 

1803.— Gains  by  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville.  See 
Germany:  '1801-1803. 

1806. — Occupied  by  the  king  of  Holland. — 
Seized  by  the  French.  See  Germany:  1806  (Oc- 
tober) ;    (October-December). 

1807. — Included  in  the  duchy  of  Westphalia. 
See  Germany:    1S07   (June-July). 

1815. — Embraced  in  Germanic  confederation. 
See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1833. — Member  of  the  Zollverein.  See  Tariff: 
1833- 

1850-1851.^-ProbIem  of  government. — Quarrel 
between  Austria  and  Prussia. — Humiliation  of 
Olmiitz.     See  Ger?.lany:    1S50-1851. 

1866. — Allied  with  Austria  in  struggle  with 
Prussia. — Extinction  of  the  electorate. — Absorp- 
tion by  Prussia.     See  Germ.^.ny:   1861-1866;  1866. 

HESSIANS,  German  soldiers  from  Hesse  hired 
to  reinforce  British  troops  during  the  American 
Revolution.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1776  (January-June): 
Engagement  of  hireling  Hessians. 

1871. — Embraced  in  new  German  empire.  See 
Geriiany:    1871    (January). 

1920. — Occupied  by  the  French.  See  Ger- 
many:   1920   (March -.April). 

HESTIASIS,  feasting  of  the  tribes  at  Athens. 
See  Liturgies. 

HESYCHASTS,  or  Quietists  of  Mt.  Athos, 
religious  fanatics  of  the   14th  century.     See  Mys- 

TiaSM. 

HET  VOLK,  Boer  organization  formed  in  1905. 
See  Orange  Free  State:    1902-1920. 

HETjERIES,  Ancient.— Political  clubs  "which 
were  habitual  and  notorious  at  Athens;  associa- 
tions, bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy 
citizens,  partly  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but 
chiefly  pledging  the  members  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  objects  of  political  ambition,  in  judicial 
trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  official  men 
after  the  period  of  office  had  expired,  in  carrying 
points  through  the  public  assembly.  &c.  .  .  .  They 
furnished,  when  taken  together,  a  formidable  anti- 
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popular    force." — G.    Grote,    History    of    Greece, 
V.    7,   pt.   2,   ell.   62. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiquities  of 
Greece:    The  state,  pt.  3,  cit.  3. 

HETAIRIA,  Hetairists,  Modern,  Greek  secret 
society  formed  in  1814  for  the  overthrow  of 
Turkish   rule   in   Greece.     See   Greece:    1821-1829. 

HETCH  HETCHY  WATER  DAM— The 
dam  built  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  valley  by  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  to  create  a  reservoir  for 
the  city  water  supply,  was  the  object  of  almost 
nation-vvidei  opposition.  National  interest  cen- 
tered on  the  flooding  of  the  floor  of  the  beautiful 
valley,  which  is  part  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  the  destruction  of  Lake  Eleanor.  This 
also  was  a  ground  of  opposition  in  California. 
In  addition  the  proposed  monopolization,  by  the 
city,  of  water  which  could  be  made  available  for 
irrigation  purposes,  created  a  strong  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  the  scheme.  The  question  first 
came  up  about  igoi  when  the  city  engineer,  after 
examination  of  various  possible  sources  of  water 
supply,  reported  in  favor  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
and  Tuolumne  river  supply,  which  was  accord- 
ingly selected.  The  site  of  the  projected  reservoir 
was  described  by  F.  H.  Clark,  of  San  Francisco 
as  "one  of  the  most  widely  known  regions  of  the 
high  Sierras,  second  only  to  Yosemite  in  scenic 
interest.  It  is  formed  by  a  widening  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Tuolumne  River,  about  30  miles  westerly 
from  the  crest  of  the  Sierras.  It  is  thus  described 
in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  21st  An- 
nual Report.  'The  valley  proper  is  about  three 
and  one-half  miles  long  and  of  a  width  varying 
from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  4  mile.  The 
rugged  granite  walls,  crowned  with  spires  and 
upon  battlements,  seem  to  rise  almost  perpendicu- 
lar upon  al!  sides  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  above 
this  beautiful  emerald  meadow.  The  Tuolumne 
River  leaves  this  valley  in  a  very  narrow  granite 
gorge,  the  sides  of  which  rise  precipitously  for 
800  or  more  feet,  thus  providing  naturally  a  most 
favorable  site  for  a  masonry  dam.'  As  the  re- 
sult of  exhaustive  investigations,  in  1901,  having 
reference  to  the  procuring  of  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  that  city, 
through  its  proper  officers,  selected,  surveyed,  filed 
upon  and  made  application  for  the  reservoir  rights 
of  way  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  Lake 
Eleanor,  which  lie  within  the  reservation  known 
as  Yosemite  National  Park.  These  reservoir  sites 
were  recognized  and  surveyed  as  such  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  1891,  and  the 
survey  filings  and  application  were  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  15, 
1901,  relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain 
parks,  reservations  and  other  public  lands.  Lake 
Eleanor  is  situated  136  miles  east  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  It  is  about  300  acres  in  extent  and 
lies  in  a  broad,  flat  valley  enclosed  by  precipitous 
walls  of  granite,  narrowing  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley.  It  is  4,700  feet  above  sea  level  and 
receives  the  direct  drainage  from  83  square  miles, 
and  by  a  diverting  canal  6  miles  long  from  103 
square  miles  additional  of  uninhabitable  mountain 
slopes  which  reach  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  and 
receive  a  mean  annual  precipitation  of  from  40  to 
50  inches,  most  of  which  is  snow.  About  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  below  the  lake,  the  valley  closes 
into  a  granite  walled  gorge  and  offers  an  excellent 
site  and  material  for  a  dam.  .  .  .  Hetch  Hetchy 
reservoir  [site]  is  about  140  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  main  fork  of  the  Tuolumne  River 
and  is  about  3,700  feet  above  sea  level.  It  re- 
ceives the  drainage  from  452  square  miles  of  the 


uninhabitable  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  reach- 
ing to  elevations  of  over  13,000  feet.  .  .  .  The 
Hetch  Hetchy  project  proposes  to  conduct  the 
water  liberated  from  these  reservoirs  by  way  of 
the  gorge  of  the  Tuolumne  River  16  miles  and 
thence  by  canals,  tunnels  and  pipes."  At  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  of  Public  lands,  in  1913, 
the  city  attorney  stated  that  Hetch  Hetchy  Val- 
ley "was  not  in  the  national  park  until  1905,  and 
even  then  not  by  express  dedication.  ...  As  far 
back  as  1879  the  State  geologist  of  California 
made  a  report  to  the  State  in  which  he  suggested 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  Lake  Eleanor  as  pos- 
sible sources  of  water  supply  for  domestic  pur- 
poses for  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Applica- 
tion was  made  in  1903  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  to  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  a  revocable  permit  to  build  a  dam  to 
impound  the  waters  of  the  Tuolumne  River  flow- 
ing through  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  Lake 
Eleanor  and  to  bring  the  same  to  San  Francisco 
That  application  was  denied,  Secretary  Hitchcock 
basing  his  denial  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
without  power  to  grant  it."  He  directed  the  city 
to  buy  out  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  which 
was  furnishing  most  of  the  city  water.  No  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  with  the  company,  however. 
Negotiations  resulted  in  bitter  controversy,  and 
the  problem  remained  unsettled  for  years.  The 
cities  around  San  Francisco  joined  in  asking  for 
the  relief,  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posed reservoir,  as  the  State  law  permitted  the 
necessary  organization  of  a  metropolitan  water 
district,  and  furthermore  engineers  reported  to 
the  department  of  the  interior  that  in  creating 
the  new  water  system,  the  city  agreed  to  supply 
water  at  cost  to  irrigationists,  and  electric  energy 
at  cost  to  landowners  in  the  Turlock-Modesto 
district.  The  power  potentiality  of  the  stream 
was  .estimated  at  115,000  horsepower  in  its  ulti- 
mate development.  It  was  proposed  to  develop 
this  energy  in  10,000  horsepower  units,  and  use 
the  power  for  public  purposes  in  San  Francisco 
and  adjoining  cities.  "On  May  11,  1908,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  James  R.  Gar- 
field, authorized  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  use 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  of  the  Tuolumne  River 
as  a  reservoir  site  in  connection 'with  other  works 
on  branches  of  this  river.  ...  In  that  grant, 
briefly,  Secretary  Garfield  gave  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  a  permit  to  store  the  waters  of  Lake 
Eleanor  and  what  is  known  as  Cherry  Creek, 
which  is  outside  the  reservation,  develop  them  to 
their  highest  capacity,  and  then,  when  their  com- 
bined output  was  insufficient  for  San  Francisco's 
needs,  she  was  to  be  permitted  to  store  water  in 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  \a\ky."— Hetch  Hetchy  Dam 
Site,  Hearing  before  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
House  of  Representatives,  63rd  Congress,  ist  ses- 
sion on  H.  R.  6281,  1913,  p.  103. — In  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  Secretary,  the  considerations  for 
and  against  the  proposed  use  of  these  famous 
seats  of  natural  beauty  and  sublimity  were  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  concluded  to  have  the  greater 
weight  in  favor  of  the  application.  One  stipula- 
tion made  by  Secretary  Garfield  was  that  within 
two  years  the  city  should  submit  the  question  of 
water  supply  to  the  vote  of  its  citizens,  as  con- 
templated in  its  charter.  This  was  done  on  No- 
vember II,  1908,  and  the  voters  of  San  Francisco, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  pri- 
vate water  company,  recorded  their  approval  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  34,950  for,  to  5708  against  the  proposition. 
At  the  same  election  a  sale  of  municipal  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $600,000  was  authorized  in  or- 
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der  to  enable  the  city  to  proceed  to  perfect  its 
titles.  Almost  passionate  protests  and  pleadings 
against  this  use  of  the  beautiful  Hetch  Hetchy 
valley  were  uttered  by  John  Muir,  the  word- 
painter  of  "The  Mountains  of  California."  and 
many  earnest  voices  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try joined  him  in  expostulation.  "It  is  impossible 
[he  wrote]  to  overestimate  the  value  of  wild 
mountains  and  mountain  temples.  They  are  the 
greatest  of  our  natural  resources,  Gods  best  gifts; 
but  none,  however  high  and  holy,  is  beyond  reach 
of  the  spoiler.  .  .  .  Excepting  only  Yosemite. 
Hetch  Hetchy  is  the  most  attractive  and  wonder- 
ful valley  within  the  bounds  of  the  great  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  the  best  of  all  the  camp- 
grounds. .  .  .  Though  the  walls  are  less  subhme 
in  height  than  those  of  Yosemite,  its  groves, 
gardens,  and  broad  spacious  meadows  are  more 
beautiful  and  picturesque." — "In  iqog  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ballinger,  .  .  .  deemed 
it  advisable  to  again  submit  the  matter  to  the 
people  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  for  this 
scheme.  Acting  upon  that  suggestion,  in  January, 
iQio,  the  proposition  was  again  submitted  to  the 
people.  ...  So  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
have  twice  committed  themselves  to  this  plan  and 
have  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $45,000,000.  .  .  .  [At  the  request  of 
the  president]  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  Special 
Order  .  .  .  [detailed  three  army  engineers]  as  a 
board  to  pass  on  those  questions  and  scrutinize 
and  review  all  data  regarding  same,  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  November, 
1912,  an  exhaustive  hearing  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  and  the  Army  board,  at  which 
all  elements  of  this  proposition  were  exhaustively 
discussed.  On  February  iq,  1013,  the  above  .^rmy 
board  filed  a  report  ...  in  which  their  conclu- 
sions .  .  .  amply  sustain  the  contentions  of  the 
city.  The  time  was  too  short,  however,  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pass  on  the  permit 
for  the  use  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  before  he  left 
office  March  4,  IQ13." — Hetch  Hetchy  Dam  Site, 
Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands,  House  of  Representatives,  63rd  Congress, 
ist  session  on  H.  R.  6281,  1913,  pp.  106,  132. — 
The  question  was  taken  up  by  the  new  Congress 
without  delay,  and  the  bill  necessary  to  permit 
the  project  to  be  put  into  effect  was  passed  in 
December,  1913,  and  signed  by  the  president.  In 
iqi7  a  municipally  owned  railroad  was  com- 
pleted which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
actual  work  on  the  dam.  A  $5,400,000  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  dam  was  awarded  in  1919, 
the  work  to  be  finished  in  about  three  years. 
The  Lake  Eleanor  dam,  and  the  lower  Cherry 
power  system  were  completed,  July,  1922.  This 
included  the  4,000  h.p.  plant  and  transmission 
lines.  Ten  miles  of  main  aqueduct  tunnel  were 
excavated,  and  the  Hetch  Hetchy  dam  two-thirds 
finished.  Up  to  that  time  the  total  expenditure 
on  the  project  was  $18,000,000.  The  ultimate 
capacity  fixed  for  the  works  is  400.000,000  gallons 
daily,  the  intention  being  to  supply  the  whole 
region  round  San  Francisco  bay  before  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Also  in:  Engineering  News,  June  i,  1922,  p. 
905. — Scientific  American,  July,  1922,  p.  18. 

HETMAN,  or  Ataman,  military  title  used  both 
in  Poland  and  in  Russia.     See  Poland:  i668-i6q6; 

COSS.^CKS. 

HEUREAUX,  Ulisse  (1846-1899),  general  of 
the  Dominican  republic,  president  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, 1882-1883,  1887-1899.  See  Santo  Do- 
mingo: 1882-1899. 


HEWES,  Joseph  (1730-1779),  American  pa- 
triot. Member  of  Continental  Congress,  1774- 
1779;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1776  (July):  Text 
of    Declaration    of    Independence. 

HEXHAM,  Battle  of  (1464).  See  England: 
1455-1471- 

HEYDUCS.     See  Haiduks. 

HEYN,  Pieter  Pieterzoon  (1578-1629),  Dutch 
admiral.  Defeated  the  Portuguese  in  All  Saints 
bay.  Brazil,  1624;  captured  Spanish  silver  flotilla 
in  Bay  ol  Matanzas,  1626.  See  Netherlands: 
1625-1647. 

HEYNE,  Christian  Gottlob  (1729-1812),  Ger- 
man classical  scholar.  See  UNi\XRSiriES  and  col- 
leges:   1694-1906. 

HEYSE,  Paul  Johann  Ludwig  (1830-1914), 
German  novelist,  dramatist  and  poet.  Received 
the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  in  1910.  See  Ger- 
man  literature:    1798-1896. 

HEYWARD,  Thomas,  Jr.  (1746-1809),  Amer- 
ican jurist.  Member  of  Continental  Congress, 
1775-1778;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1776  (July):  Text 
of   Declaration   of   Independence. 

HEYWOOD,  Thomas  (c.  1575-c.  1650),  Eng- 
lish dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer.  See 
Drama:   1592-1648. 

HEZEKIAH  (fl.  8th-7th  centuries  B.C.),  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Abaz. 
See  Jews:    B.C.  724-604. 

HIANG-KIANG.     See  Hong  Kong. 

HIAWATHA.— A  legendary  North  American 
Indian  chief,  credited  with  the  organization  of  the 
Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  stock.  "The  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes  was  a  border  land  between  the 
great  warring  Indian  families — the  Iroquois, 
the  Hurons,  and  the  .Algonquins.  But  at  length  the 
Hurons  were  practically  exterminated  by  the  Iro- 
quois and  but  two  were  left  to  battle  for  the 
supremacy.  There  was  evidence  that  there  had 
been  a  long  and  bloody  war  just  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  barbarous 
peoples  were  the  Iroquois  cr  Five  Nations  con- 
stituting the  most  powerful  Indian  confederation 
north  of  Mexico.  [The  league  was  at  first  com- 
posed of  the  Mohawks,  Onandagas,  Oneidas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  The  Tuscaroras  were  ad- 
mitted later,  and  the  league  is  sometimes  called 
the  Six  Nations]  They  occupied  a  great  section 
of  Northern  New  York  and  a  portion  of  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  were  further  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  civilization  than  the  great 
majority  of  Indian  tribes  found  in  the  New 
W'orld.  Many  were  the  legends  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Iroquois,  one  of  which  we  reproduce 
here:  Many  ages  ago  a  white  canoe  was  seen 
on  Lake  Ontario  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswego  River.  When  it  landed,  there  stepped 
from  it  a  venerable  person  who  announced  himself 
as  the  spirit  man  come  to  rescue  the  people  from 
their  troubles.  Ascending  the  Oswego  River,  he 
removed  the  falls  so  that  canoes  could  pass  with- 
out portage.  (It  should  be  stated  that  this  cata- 
ract was  afterward  replaced  owing  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  later  generations.)  The  strange  visitor 
next  proceeded  up  the  river  into  the  interior,  cut 
in  two  a  mighty  serpent  several  miles  in  length 
and  performed  other  feats  to  which  the  labors 
of  Hercules  were  as  child's  play.  Finally  he 
laid  aside  his  spiritual  character  and  remained 
for  many  years  as  a  mere  man,  the  father  and 
adviser  of  the  Iroquois,  under  the  name  of  Hia- 
watha, a  name  that  has  become  world-famous 
through  the  poem  of  Longfellow." — H.  W.  Elson, 
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Lake  Ontario  in  history  (New  York  State  His- 
torical Association  Proceedings,  IQ14.  pp.  144-145). 
— "Hiawatha  had  long  beheld  with  grief  the  evils 
which  afflicted  not  only  his  own  nation,  but  all 
the  other  tribes  about  them,  through  the  con- 
tinual wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the 
misgovernment  and  miseries  at  home  which  these 
wars  produced.  With  much  meditation  he  had 
elaborated  m  his  mind  the  scheme  of  a  vast 
confederation  which  would  ensure  universal  peace. 
In  the  mere  plan  of  a  confederation  there  was 
nothing  new.  There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  In- 
dian tribes  which  have  not,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, been  members  of  a  league  or  confederacy. 
It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  their  normal 
condition.  But  the  plan  which  Hiawatha  had 
evolved  differed  from  all  others  in  two  particu- 
lars. The  system  which  he  devised  was  to  be 
not  a  loose  and  transitory  league,  but  a  permanent 
government.  While  each  nation  was  to  retain  its 
own  council  and  its  management  of  local  affairs, 
the  general  control  was  to  be  lodged  in  a  federal 
senate,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by 
each  nation,  holding  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  acknowledged  as  ruling  chiefs  through- 
out the  whole  confederacy.  Still  further,  and 
more  remarkably,  the  confederation  was  not  to 
be  a  limited  one.  It  was  to  be  indefinitely  ex- 
pansible. The  avowed  design  of  its  proposer  was 
to  abolish  war  altogether.  He  wished  the  fed- 
eration to  extend  until  all  the  tribes  of  men 
should  be  included  in  it,  and  peace  should  every- 
where reign.  Such  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
the  Iroquois  themselves:  and  their  statement,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  supported  by  historical  evidence. 
.  .  .  His  conceptions  were  beyond  his  time,  and 
beyond  ours;  but  their  effect,  within  a  limited 
sphere,  was  very  great.  For  more  than  three 
centuries  the  bond  which  he  devised  held  together 
the  Iroquois  nations  in  perfect  amity.  It  proved, 
moreover,  as  he  intended,  elastic.  The  territory 
of  the  Iroquois,  constantly  extending  as  their 
united  strength  made  itself  felt,  became  the  'Great 
Asylum'  of  the  Indian  tribes.  .  .  .  Among  the  in- 
terminable stories  with  which  the  common  people 
[of  the  Five  Nations]  beguile  their  winter  nights, 
the  traditions  of  Atotarho  and  Hiawatha  became 
intermingled  with  the  legends  of  their  mythology. 
An  accidental  similarity,  in  the  Onondaga  dialect, 
between  the  name  of  Hiawatha  and  that  of  one 
of  their  ancient  divinities,  led  to  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  two,  which  has  misled  some  investi- 
gators. This  deity  bears,  in  the  sonorous  Canien- 
ga  tongue,  the  name  of  Taronhiawagon,  meaning 
'the  Holder  of  the  Heavens.'  The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries style  him  'the  great  god  of  the  Iroquois.' 
Among  the  Onondagas  of  the  present  day,  the 
name  is  abridged  to  Taonhiawagi,  or  Tahiawagi. 
The  confusion  between  this  name  and  that  of 
Hiawatha  (which,  in  another  form,  is  pronounced 
Tahionwatha)  seems  to  have  begun  more  than  a 
century  ago.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  V.  H.  Clark,  in  his  in- 
teresting History  of  Onondaga,  makes  the  name 
to  have  been  originally  Ta-own-ya-wat-ha,  and 
describes  the  bearer  as  'the  deity  who  presides 
over  fisheries  and  hunting-grounds.'  He  came 
down  from-  heaven  in  a  white  canoe,  and  after 
sundry  adventures,  which  remind  one  of  the  la- 
bors of  Hercules,  assumed  the  name  of  Hiawatha 
(signifying,  we  are  told,  'a  very  wise  man'),  and 
dwelt  for  a  time  as  an  ordinary  mortal  among 
men,  occupied  in  works  of  benevolence.  Finally, 
after  founding  the  confederacy  and  bestowing 
many  prudent  counsels  upon  the  people,  he  re- 
turned to  the  skies  by  the  same  conveyance  in 
which  he  had  descended.     This  legend,  or,  rather. 


congeries  of  intermingled  legends,  was  communr- 
cated  by  Clark  to  Schoolcraft,  when  the  latter 
was  compiling  his  'Notes  on  the  Iroquois.'  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  pleased  with  the  poetical  cast  of  the 
story,  and  the  euphonious  name,  made  confusion 
worse  confounded  by  transferring  the  hero  to  a 
distant  region  and  identifying  him  with  Mana- 
bozho,  a  fantastic  divinity  of  the  Ojibways. 
Schoolcraft's  volume,  which  he  chose  to  entitle 
'The  Hiawatha  Legends,'  has  not  in  it  a  single 
fact  or  fiction  relating  either  to  Hiawatha  himself 
or  to  the  Iroquois  deity  Taronhiawagon.  Wild 
Ojibway  stories  concerning  Manabozho  and  his 
comrades  form  the  staple  of  its  contents.  But  it 
is  to  this  collection  that  we  owe  the  charming 
poem  of  Longfellow ;  and  thus,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary fortune,  a  grave  Iroquois  lawgiver  of  the 
fifteenth  century  has  become,  in  modern  literature, 
an  Ojibway  demigod,  son  of  the  West  Wind,  and 
companion  of  the  tricksy  Paupukkeewis,  the 
boastful  lagoo,  and  the  strong  Kwasind.  If  a  Chi- 
nese traveler,  during  the  middle  ages,  inquiring 
into  the  history  and  religion  "of  the  western  na- 
tions, had  confounded  King  Alfred  with  King  Ar- 
thur, and  both  with  Odin,  he  would  not  have 
made  a  more  preposterous  confusion  of  names 
and  characters  than  that  which  has  hitherto  dis- 
guised the  genuine  personahty  of  the  great  Onon- 
daga reformer." — H.  Hale,  ed.,  Iroquois  book  of 
rites  (Brinton's  library  of  aboriginal  American 
literature,  no.  2,   pp.   21-36). 

HIBERNIA,  Iverna,  Juverna,  or  lerne,  classi- 
cal name  for  Ireland.  See  Ireland;  Geographical 
description;  Europe:  Ethnology:  Migrations: 
Map. 

HIBERNIANS,  Ancient  Order  of.— "The 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  a  society  composed  exclusively  of  Irishmen 
by  birth  or  descent,  .  .  .  organized  in  Ireland  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
protection  of  the  priest  and  schoolmaster.  .  .  . 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  as  to  when  and 
where  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Hibernians  was 
first  organized.  Some  authorities  place  it  at  1642, 
where  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  sent  his  blessing  to 
the  Irish  people  and  encouraged  thei  1  in  their 
fight  for  God  and  country.  Again,  it  is  given  as 
1651,  in  Connaught.  .  .  .  Tlie  history  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  is  practically  the  history 
of  Ireland,  as  its  members  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  struggles  and  efforts  of  the  old  Celtic 
chiefs  to  throw  off  the  hated  Saxon  yoke." — T.  F. 
McGrath,  History  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, pp.  27-28. 

RICKEY'S  LANDING,  or  Port  Hudson, 
Siege  and  capture  of.  See  U.  S.  A.;  1863  (May- 
July :  On  the  Mississippi). 

HICKMAN  VS.  JONES,  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  case.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1869-1872. 

HICKORY  GROUND,  Battle  at  (1814).  See 
U.  S.  A.:    1813-1814    (August-April). 

HICKS,  Elias  (1748-1830),  American  (Juaker, 
founder  of  the  denomination  of  Hicksites.  See 
Friends,  Society  of:    1827-1Q20. 

HICKS,  Thomas  Holliday  (1798-1865),  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  1857-1861.  See  Maryland: 
1 860- 1 864;  U.  S.  A.:  1 86 1  (April):  President  Lin- 
coln's call  to  arms. 

HICKS,  William  (Hicks  Pasha)  (1830-1883), 
British  officer.  His  expedition  against  the  Mahdi 
in  1883  resulted  in  his  defeat  and  the  complete 
extermination  of  his  forces  in  the  Kasgil  passes. 
See   Egypt:    1870-1883. 

HICKS-BEACH,  Michael  Edward,  Viscount 
St.  Aldwyn  (1837-1016),  English  statesman.  Rep- 
resented East  Gloucestershire  in  Parliament,  1864, 
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and  West  Bristol,  1885-1906;  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  1874-1878  and  1886-T887;  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  1878-1880;  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  18S5,  i8gs-iqo2;  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  1888-1902;  raised  to  the  peerage 
in   1906,     See   England:    1894-1895;    1902    (July). 

HIDALGO,  central  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  east  by 
Vera  Cruz  and  Pueblo,  on  the  south  by  Tlaxcala 
and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Queretaro. 

HIDALGO. — "Originally  written  'iijodalgo,'son 
of  something.  Later  appHed  to  gentlemen,  coun- 
try gentlemen  perhaps  more  particularly.  ...  In 
the  Die.  Univ.  authorities  are  quoted  showing 
that  the  word  'hidalgo'  originated  with  the  Ro- 
man colonists  of  Spain,  called  'Italicos,'  who 
were  exempt  from  imposts.  Hence  those  enjoying 
similar  benefits  were  called  'Italicos,'  which  word 
in  lapse  of  time  became  'hidalgo.' " — H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, History  of  the  Pacific  states,  v.  i,  p.  252, 
foot-note. 

HIDALGO  Y  COSTILLA,  Miguel  (1753- 
181 1),  Mexican  patriot.  First  leader  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  of  Independence;  captured  Guanajuato 
and  Valladolid,  1810;  advanced  against  Mexico 
City  but  was  forced  to  retreat  owing  to  lack 
of  ammunition ;  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and 
shot.     See  Mexico:    1810-1819. 

HIDATSA,  Minnetaree,  or  Grosventres. — One 
of  the  three  tribes  which  inhabit  the  reservation 
at  Fort  Berthold,  North  Dakota.  "The  history 
of  this  tribe  is  .  .  .  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  politically  allied  tribes  of  the  Aricarees  and 
Mandans."  The  name,  Grosventres,  was  given  to 
the  people  of  this  tribe  "by  the  early  French 
and  Canadian  adventurers.  The  same  name  was 
applied  also  to  a  tribe,  totally  distinct  from  these 
in  language  and  origin,  which  lives  some  hundreds 
of  miles  west  of  Fort  Berthold;  and  the  two 
nations  are  now  distinguished  from  one  another 
as  Grosventres  of  the  Missouri  and  Grosventres 
of  the  Prairie.  .  .  .  Edward  Umfreville,  who  trad- 
ed on  the  Saskatchewan  River  from  1784  to  1787, 
.  .  .  remarks:  .  .  .  'They  [the  Canadian  French] 
call  them  Grosventres,  or  Big-Bellies;  and  without 
any  reason,  as  they  are  as  comely  and  as  well 
made  as  any  tribe  whatever.'  ...  In  the  works 
of  many  travellers  they  are  called  Minnetarees,  a 
name  which  is  spelled  in  various  ways.  .  .  .  This, 
although  a  Hidatsa  word,  is  the  name  applied  to 
them,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  Mandans;  it 
signifies  'to  cross  the  water,'  or  'they  crossed  the 
water.'  .  .  .  Hidatsa  was  the  name  of  the  village 
on  Knife  River  farthest  from  the  Missouri,  the 
village  of  those  whom  Lewis  and  Clarke  consid- 
ered the  Minnetarees  proper."  It  is  the  name 
"now  generally  used  by  this  people  to  designate 
themselves." — W.  Matthews,  Ethnography  and 
philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,  pt.  1-2  (United 
States  geological  and  geographical  survey,  F.  V. 
Hayden,  Miscellaneous  publication,  no.  7). — See 
also  Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas  in  North 
America:   Plains  area;   Siouan  tajhilv. 

HIDE  OF  LAND,  CARUCATE,  VIRGATE. 
— "In  the  [Hundred]  rolls  for  Huntingdonshire 
[England]  a  series  of  entries  occurs,  describing, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  compilers, 
the  number  of  acres  in  a  virgate,  and  the  number 
of  virgates  in  a  hide,  in  several  manors.  .  .  .  They 
show  clearly— (i)  That  the  bundle  of  scattered 
strips  called  a  virgate  did  not  always  contain  the 
same  number  of  acres.  (2)  That  the  hide  did  not 
always  contain  the  same  number  of  virgates.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  hide  in 
Huntingdonshire  most  often  contained  120  acres  or 
thereabouts.  ...  We    may    gather    from    the    in- 


stances given  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  for  Hunting- 
donshire, that  the  'normal'  hide  consisted  as  a 
rule  of  four  virgates  of  about  thirty  acres  each. 
The  really  important  consequence  resulting  from 
this  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  as  the  vir- 
gate was  a  bundle  of  so  many  scattered  strips 
in  the  open  fields,  the  hide,  so  far  as  it  consisted 
of  actual  virgate?  in  villenage,  was  also  a  bundle 
— a  compound  and  fourfold  bundle — of  scattered 
strips  in  the  open  fields.  ...  A  trace  at  least  of 
the  original  reason  of  the  varying  contents  and 
relations  of  the  hide  and  virgate  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  as,  indeed,  almost  every- 
where else,  in  the  use  of  another  word  in  the 
place  of  hide,  when,  instead  of  the  anciently  as- 
sessed hidage  of  a  manor,  its  modern  actual  tax- 
able value  is  examined  into  and  exfiressed.  This 
new  word  is  'carucate' — 'the  land  of  a  plough  or 
plough  team,' — 'caruca'  being  the  medieval  Latin 
term  for  both  plough  and  plough  team.  ...  In 
some  cases  the  carucate  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  normal  hide  of  120  acres,  but  other  in- 
stances show  that  the  carucate  varied  in  area.  It 
is  the  land  cultivated  by  a  plough  team ;  varying 
in  acreage,  therefore,  according  to  the  lightness  or 
heaviness  of  the  soil,  and  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  team.  ...  In  pastoral  districts  of  England 
and  Wales  the  Roman  tribute  may  possibly  have 
been,  if  not  a  hide  from  each  plough  team,  a 
hide  from  every  family  holding  cattle.  .  .  .  The 
supposition  of  such  an  origin  of  the  connexion  of 
the  word  'hide'  with  the  'land  of  a  family,'  or  of 
a  plough  team,  is  mere  conjecture ;  but  the  fact  of 
the  connexion  is  clear." — F.  Seebohm,  English  vil- 
lage community,  ch.  2,  sect.  4,  ch.  10,  sec.  6. 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England, 
bk.  I,  ch.  4. 

HIDEYOSHI,  Toyotomi,  the  Taiko  (1536- 
1598),  Japanese  soldier  and  statesman.  Regent  of 
Japan,  1581-1591.  See  Japan:  B.C.  600-A.D. 
1853;  _i542-i593;  1549-1605;  1593-1625;  Korea: 
Early  history. 

HIERATIC    WRITING.     See  Hieroglyphics. 

HIERO,  or  Hieron,  I  (d.  467  B.C.),  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  c.  478-467  B.C.  Noted  patron  of  litera- 
ture. See  Balance  or  power:  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Hiero  II  (c.  307-216  B.C.),  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
270-216  B.C.     See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  264-241. 

HIERODULI.— In  some  of  the  early  Greek 
communities,  the  Hieroduli,  or  ministers  of  the 
gods,  "formed  a  class  of  persons  bound  to  cer- 
tain services,  duties,  or  contributions  to  the  tem- 
ple of  some  god,  and  .  .  .  sometimes  dwelt  in 
the  position  of  serfs  on  the  sacred  ground.  They 
appear  in  considerable  numbers,  and  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  population  only  in  Asia,  as, 
e.  g.,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  where  in  Strabo's 
time  there  were  more  than  6,000  of  them  attached 
to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Ma,  who  was  named 
by  the  Greeks  Enyo,  and  by  the  Romans  Bcllona. 
In  Sicily  too  the  Erycinian  .\phrodite  had  numer- 
ous ministers,  whom  Cicero  calls  V'enerii,  and 
classes  with  the  ministers  of  Mars  (Martiales)  at 
Larinum  in  South  Italy.  In  Greece  we  may  con- 
sider the  Craugallidae  as  Hieroduli  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  They  belonged  apparently  to  the  race 
of  Dryopes,  who  are  said  to  have  been  at  some 
former  time  conquered  by  Heracles,  and  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  god.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
we  are  told,  were  sent  at  the  command  of  .\pollo 
to  the  Peloponnese,  whilst  the  Craugallidae  re- 
mained behind.  ...  At  Corinth  too  there  were 
numerous  Hieroduli  attached  to  .\phrodite,  some 
of  whom  were  women,  who  lived  as  Hetaera  and 
paid  a  certain  tax  from  their  earnings  to  the  god- 
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desE." — G.    F.   Schoraann,    Anliqtiities    of    Greece: 
The  state,  pt.  2,  cli.  4. — See  also  Doris  and  Dry- 

OPIS. 

HIEROGLYPHICS:  Cretan.  See  ^gean  civ- 
ilization: Excavations  and  antiquities:  Cretan 
area;  Minoan  Age:  B.C.  2200-1600. 

Egyptian. — "The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Hieroglyphics,  that  is,  'Sacred  Sculpture,'  to  the 
national  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  composed  en- 
tirely of  pictures  of  natural  objects.  Although 
very  inapplicable,  this  name  has  been  adopted  by 
modern  writers,  and  has  been  so  completely  ac- 
cepted and  used  that  it  cannot  now  be  replaced 
by  a  more  appropriate  appellation.  .  .  .  For  a 
long  series  of  ages  the  decipherment  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics, for  which  the  classical  writers  furnish  no 
assistance,  remained  a  hopeless  mystery.  The  acute 
genius  of  a  Frenchman  at  last  succeeded,  not  fifty 
years  since,  in  lifting  the  veil.  By  a  prodigious 
effort  of  induction,  and  almost  divination,  Jean 
Francois  Champollion,  who  was  born  at  Figeac 
(Lot)  on  the  23d  of  December,  17QO,  and  died  at 
Paris  on  the  4th  of  March,  1832,  made  the  great- 
est discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  do- 
main of  historical  science,  and  succeeded  in  fixing 
on  a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  reading  hiero- 
glyphics. Numerous  scholars  have  followed  the 
path  opened  by  him.  ...  It  would  ...  be  very 
far  from  the  truth  to  regard  hieroglyphics  as  al- 
ways, or  even  generally,  symbolical.  No  doubt 
there  are  symbolical  characters  among  them,  gen- 
erally easy  to  understand ;  as  also  there  are,  and 
in  very  great  number,  figurative  characters  directly 
representing  the  object  to  be  designated ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  signs  found  in  every  hieroglyphic 
text  are  characters  purely  phonetic ;  that  it,  repre- 
senting either  syllables  (and  these  are  so  varied 
as  to  offer  sometimes  serious  difficulties)  or  the 
letters  of  an  only  moderately  complicated  alpha- 
bet. These  letters  are  also  pictures  of  objects,  but 
of  objects  or  animals  whose  Egyptian  name  com- 
menced with  the  letter  in  question,  while  also 
the  syllabic  characters  (true  rebusses)  represent- 
ed objects  designated  by  that  syllable." — F.  Lenor- 
mant  and  E.  Chevallier,  Manual  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  East,  v.  i,  bk.  3,  ch.  5. — "The  sys- 
tem of  writing  employed  by  the  people  called 
Egyptians  was  probably  entirely  pictorial  either 
at  the  time  when  they  first  arrived  in  Egypt,  or 
during  the  time  that  they  still  lived  in  their  origi- 
nal home.  We,  however,  know  of  no  inscription 
in  which  pictorial  characters  alone  are  used,  for 
the  earliest  specimens  of  their  writing  known  to 
us  contain  alphabetical  characters.  The  Egyptians 
had  three  kinds  of  writing — Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic, 
and  Demotic.  .  .  .  Hieroglyphics  .  .  .  were  com- 
monly employed  for  inscriptions  upon  temples, 
tombs,  coffins,  statues,  and  stete,  and  many  copies 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  were  written  in  them. 
The  earliest  hieroglyphic  inscription  at  present 
known  is  found  on  the  monument  of  Shera.  parts 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford  and  in  the  Gizeh  Museum;  it  dates 
from  the  Ilnd  dynasty.  Hieroglyphics  were  used 
in  Egypt  for  writing  the  names  of  Roman  Em- 
perors and  for  religious  purposes  until  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  at  least.  Hieratic  .  .  .  was  a 
style  of  cursive  writing  much  used  by  the  priests 
in  copying  literary  compositions  on  papyrus;  dur- 
ing the  Xlth  or  Xllth  dynasty  wooden  coffins 
were  inscribed  in  hieratic  with  religious  texts. 
The  oldest  document  in  hieratic  is  the  famous 
Prisse  papyrus,  which  records  the  counsels  of 
Ptah-hetep  to  his  son ;  the  composition  itself  is 
about  a  thousand  years  older  than  this  papyrus, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  about  the  Xlth  dy- 


nasty. Drafts  of  inscriptions  were  written  upon 
flakes  of  calcareous  stone  in  hieratic,  and  at  a 
comparatively  early  date  hieratic  was  used  in 
writing  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Hieratic 
was  used  until  about  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  Demotic  ...  is  a  purely  conventional 
modification  of  hieratic  characters,  which  preserve 
little  of  their  original  form,  and  was  used  for 
social  and  business  purposes ;  in  the  early  days 
of  Egyptian  decipherment  it  was  called  enchorial. 
.  .  .  The  Demotic  writing  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  about  B.C.  goo,  and  it  survived  until 
about  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  three  kinds  of  writing  were 
inscribed  side  by  side  upon  documents  of  public 
importance,  hieroglyphic,  Greek,  and  Demotic; 
examples  are  the  stele  of  Canopus,  set  up  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euer- 
gctes  I.,  B  C.  247-222,  at  Canopus,  to  record  the 
benefits  which  this  king  had  conferred  upon  his 
country,  and  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone,  set  up 
at  Rosetta  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (B.C.  205-182),  likewise  to 
commemorate  the  benefits  conferred  upon  Egypt 
by  himself  and  his  family.  ...  A  century  or 
two  after  the  Christian  era  Greek  had  obtained 
such  a  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  that 
the  native  Christian  population,  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  Saint  Mark,  were  obliged  to  use  the 
Greek  alphabet  to  write  down  the  Egyptian,  that 
is  to  say  Coptic,  translation  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  they  borrowed  six 
signs  from  the  demotic  forms  of  ancient  Egyptian 
characters  to  express  the  sounds  which  they  found 
unrepresented  in  Greek." — E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Mtim- 
"ty,  PP-  353-354. — See  also  Alphabet:  Earliest 
stages;  Deciphering  the  hieroglyphs;  Philology: 
12;  Rosetta  stone. 

Mexican  (so-called).  See  Aztec  and  May-a 
picture-writing;  Mayas;  Alphabet:  Earliest 
stages. 

HIERONYMITES.— "A  number  of  solitaries 
residing  among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  gradually  formed  into  a  community, 
and  called  themselves  Hieronymites,  either  be- 
cause they  had  compiled  their  Rule  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Jerome,  or  because,  adopting  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  they  had  taken  St.  Jerome 
for  their  patron.  .  .  .  The  community  was  ap- 
proved by  Gregory  XI.,  in  1374.  The  famous 
monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  in  Estre- 
madura ;  the  magnificent  Escurial,  with  its  wealth 
of  literary  treasures,  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Just,  where  Charles  V.  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  attest  their  wonderful  energy 
and  zeal." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  universal  church 
history,  v.  3,  p.  140. 

HIGH  CHURCH,  English.  See  England: 
i68q    (.'\pril-August). 

HIGH  COMMISSION,  Court  of,  created  by 
English  Act  of  Supremacy,  1559.  See  England: 
iSSg;  1686. 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER,  an  official  title 
given  to  the  British  representative  of  the  crown 
in  Egypt  and,  formerly,  in  South  Africa.  Lord 
Cromer  was  "agent-general"  in  Egypt;  Lord  Al- 
lenby  jn  192 1  received  the  title  of  "high  com- 
missioner," while  the  British  representative  in 
South  Africa  is  now  known  as  "governor-gen- 
eral." Commercial  and  semi-diplomatic  agents 
of  the  British  self-governing  dominions  are  sta- 
tioned in  London  and  bear  the  style  of  "high  com- 
missioner" or  "agent-general."  "Unlike  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies,  the  high  commissioners 
of  the  self-goverrling  dominions  are  not  by  any 
means  exclusively   business  agents.     In   their  con- 
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tribution  to  the  agenda  for  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence of  iQii,  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  high  com- 
missioners should  be  the  sole  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  imperial  and  dominion  govern- 
ments, and  that  they  should  have  direct  access 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  much  the  same  position 
as  ambassadors.  These  proposals  were  not  enter- 
tained, but  it  is  clear  that  the  high  commission- 
ers are  the  recognized  representatives  and  spokes- 
men in  this  country  of  the  younger  nations  of 
the  Empire.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  the  present  moment  further  to  define 
their  status,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is 
that  the  office  and  duties  of  a  high  commissioner, 
like  every  other  fact  and  factor,  past  or  present, 
in  the  British  Empire,  are  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution.  As  the  people  represented  grows, 
so  the  status  of  the  representative  of  the  people 
grows  also.  The  second  reason  is  that,  apart 
from  the  extent  of  recognition  which  may  be 
accorded  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  a  high 
commissioner,  his  powers  and  position  depend 
upon  the  views  of  those  by  whom  he  is  appointed ; 
and  the  views  of  one  dominion  or  the  particular 
government  of  one  dominion  at  a  particular  time 
do  not  necessarily  accord  with  the  views  of  an- 
other. When  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  self-governing  dominions  are 
talked  of  or  discussed  in  writing,  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that  there  are  two  parties  only  concerned, 
the  mother  country  being  one  and  the  self-govern- 
ing dominions,  taken  as  a  whole,  being  the  other; 
as  though  the  self-governing  dominions  formed 
one  homogeneous  whole.  The  young  peoples  of 
the  Empire  are,  on  the  contrary,  as  distinct  from 
one  another  as  each  of  them  is  from  the^mother 
country.  They  regard  imperial  questions  each 
from  their  own  standpoint;  and  the  value  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  consists  in  eliciting  different 
points  of  view,  enabling  the  differences  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  finding  out  their  common  measure." 
—A.  J.  Herbertson  and  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  Oxford 
survey  of  the  British  empire,  pp.  48-4q. — See  also 
Pacific  ocean:  1800-1914. — "Previous  to  1880 
Canada  had  been  represented  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  .  .  .  [an]  agent.  Sir  John  Rose.  Early 
in  that  year.  Sir  John  Macdonald  resolved  to  put 
the  office  of  agent  for  Canada  in  London  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing.  An  act  was,  there- 
fore, passed  constituting  the  office  of  High  Com- 
missioner. In  appointing  Sir  Alexander  Gait  to 
the  post  certain  definite  instructions  were  formu- 
lated and  approved  by  the  Governor-General.  He 
was  also  appointed  chief  emigration  agent  for 
Canada,  and  he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  Gov- 
ernment's intention  to  transfer  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt  and  correspondence 
relating  to  the  finances  of  the  Dominion  in  London 
to  the  High  Commissioner.  After  a  brief  tenure 
of  office.  Sir  Alexander  Gait  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  in  1884.  With  all  Sir  Charles's 
qualities  of  manner  and  knowledge  which  made 
him  so  capital  a  representative  of  the  country 
abroad,  he  was,  it  must  be  avowed,  far  too  keen 
a  politician  and  followed  far  too  ardently  his  in- 
stincts of  combat  to  be  quite  acceptable  to  both 
political  parties  in  Canada." — B.  Willson,  Life  of 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount   Royal,  v.  2,  p.  216. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE:  English.  See 
CuMA  Regis;  Courts:  England:  Supreme  Court 
of   Judicature  Act. 

German.  See  Courts:  Germany:  Under  Re- 
publican constitution. 

HIGH  GERMANY,  Old  League  of,  union  of 


German  cantons  of  Switzerland  most  powerful 
during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  See  Switzer- 
land:   1332-1460. 

HIGH  KINGS,  Ardri,  or  supreme  kings  of  Erin. 
See  Ireland:    1014;   Tuaiii 

HIGH  MIGHTINESSES.  Sec  Netherlands: 
1651-1660. 

HIGH  PRIESTS,  Hebrew.  See  Jews:  B.C. 
413-332 ;  Priesthood:  Hebrew  priesthood  from 
3000  B.C. 

HIGH  SEAS.     See  Freedom  of  the  seas. 

HIGHBINDER  ASSOCIATIONS,  organiza- 
tions formed  among  the  Chinese  population  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  under  the  semblance 
of  benefit  societies  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail 
and  violation  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States.     See  San  Francisco:   igo2. 

HIGHER  LAW  DOCTRINE.— William  H. 
Seward,  speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  March  11,  1850,  on  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
state,  used  the  following  language:  "'The  Con- 
stitution,' he  said,  'regulates  our  stewardship;  the 
Constitution  devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to 
justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty.  But 
there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which 
regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain,  and  de- 
votes it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  The  ter- 
ritory is  a  part,  no  inconsiderable  part,  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind,  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  We  are  His  stew- 
ards, and  must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  secure 
in  the  highest  attainable  degree  their  happiness.' 
This  public  recognition  by  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  that  the  laws  of  the  Creator  were  'higher' 
than  those  of  human  enactment  excited  much 
astonishment  and  indignation,  and  called  forth,  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it,  measureless  abuse  upon 
its  author." — H.  Wilson,  History  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  slave  power  in  America,  v.  2,  pp.  262- 
263. — In  the  agitations  that  followed  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  the 'other 
compromise  measures,  this  Higher  Law  Doctrine 
was  much  talked  about. — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1850 
(March) . 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY, Scotland.  See  Education,  Agricul- 
tural: Scotland. 

HIGHLAND  CLANS.     See  Cl.u<s:   Highland. 

HIGHLANDERS,     Georgia.      See     Georgia: 

1735-1740;   1738-1743- 

HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scot- 
land:  Land;  Scotch  highland  and  lowland. 

HIGHWAY,  Lincoln.     See  Lincoln  Highway. 

HIGHWAYS,  United  States.  See  Cumber- 
land, or  National,  road;  Lincoln  highway; 
Oregon:    iqi6   (July). 

HIKENILDE-STRETE,  Roman  road  m  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  See 
Roman  roads  in  Britain. 

HILDA,  or  Hild,  Saint  (614-680),  founder  and 
abbess  of  Whitby.    See  Abbot. 

HILDEBRAND.     See  Gregory  VII. 

HILDEGARD,  Saint  (c.  loqS-ing),  German 
Benedictine  abbess.  See  Abbot;  Medical  science: 
Medieval:  ioth-i2th  centuries;  MoN.^snciSM: 
Women   and   monasticism. 

HILL,  David  Bennett  (1843-igio),  Amencan 
statesman.  Member  New  York  legislature,  1871- 
1872 ;  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  i88j- 
188s;  governor,  18S5-1891 ;  United  States  senator, 
1891-1897.     See  Australian  ballot:    1882-1916. 

HILL,  David  Jayne  (1850-  ),  American 
diplomat  and  historian.  Minister  to  Switzerland, 
1903-1905;  to  Netherlands,  1905-1907;  ambassa- 
dor   to    Germany,    1908-1911;    delegate   to  second 
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peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  ipo7  (see  Hague 
conferences:  iqo?)  ;  member  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters ;  author  of  numerous  his- 
torical books  and  articles, 

HILL,  Isaac  (1788-1851),  American  politician. 
Member  of  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  under  Andrew 
Jackson.     See  U.  S.  A.:   i82g. 

HILL,  James  Jerome  (1838-1Q16),  American 
railway  magnatCj  head  of  extensive  system  of  rail- 
roads including  the  Great  Northern,  1889-1912. 
See  Railroads:   1901-1905. 

HILL,  Sir  Rowland  (1795-1879),  English  ad- 
ministrator. His  agitations  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  penny-postage  in  England,  1840;  secretary 
to  the  post  office,  1854- 1864;  knighted,  i860.  See 
England;    1840:   Adoption  of  penny-postage. 

HILLER,  or  Hiiller,  Johann  Adam  (1728- 
1804),  German  composer  of  operettas  and  church 
music.     See  Music:   Modern:    1630-1800. 

HILLQUIT,  Morris  (1869-  ),  American 
lawyer.  Prominent  member  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  America.    See  U.  S.  A.:  1920  (May-November), 

HILLS  OF  ROME.  See  Seven  hills  or 
Rome. 

HILMI  PASHA,  Hussein  (d.  1923),  Turkish 
statesman.  Governor-general  of  Adana  and  later, 
of  the  Yemen ;  inspector-general  of  Macedonia, 
IQ03;  minister  of  the  interior,  iqo8;  minister  of 
justice,  1912;  ambassador  to  Austria,  1912;  grand 
vizier,  1909,  1914;  vigorously  opposed  German 
influence  in  Turkey  and  favored  the  British  in 
Mesopotamia.  See  Turkey:  1909  (May-Decem- 
ber). 

HILTON  HEAD,  site  of  a  fort  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Surrendered  by  the  Confederates  to  the 
Federals  after  a  severe  bombardment  November  7, 
1861,  during  the  Civil  War.  See  U,  S.  A.:  1861 
(October-December:   South  Carolina-Georgia). 

HIMALAYAS,  ranges  of  mountains  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  India.  Greatest  and 
highest  mountain  system  in  the  world.  See  In- 
dia:   Geographical   description, 

HIMATION,  an  article  of  dress  in  the  nature 
of  a  cloak,  worn  b^  both  men  and  women  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  It  "was  arranged  so  that 
the  one  corner  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder 
in  front,  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  body  by 
means  of  the  left  arm.  On  the  back  the  dress 
was  pulled  toward  the  right  side,  so  as  to  cover 
it  completely  up  to  the  right  shoulder,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  armpit,  in  which  latter  case  the 
right  shoulder  remained  uncovered.  Finally,  the 
himation  was  again  thrown  over  the  left  shouldef, 
so  that  the  ends  fell  over  the  back,  ,  ,  ,  A  sec- 
ond way  of  arranging  the  himation,  which  left 
the  right  arm  free,  was  more  picturesque,  and 
is  therefore  usually  found  in  pictures." — E.  Guhl 
and  W.  Koner,  Lije  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(tr.  by  Hueffer),  sect.  42. 

HIMERA,  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians 
by  Gelon  in  480  B.C.,  and  of  Agathokles  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  310  B.C.;  destroyed  by  Hannibal 
in  408  B.C.  See  Sicily:  B.C.  480.;  B.C.  409-405; 
Syracuse:   B.C,  317-289, 

HIMYARITES,  an  ancient  tribe  of  southwest- 
ern Arabia.  See  Arabia:  Ancient  succession  and 
fusion    of    races;    6th-i6th    centuries. 

HIN,  unit  of  measurement  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.     See    Ephah. 

HINDENBURG,  Paul  von  Beneckendorff 
und  von  (1847-  ),  German  field  marshal.  Won 
a  brilliant  victory  during  the  World  War  at  Tan- 
nenberg  against  the  Russians,  September  12,  1914; 
drove  the  Russians  out  of  Poland  the  following 
summer;   was  appointed  chief  of  general  staff  in 


1916  (see  World  War:  1916:  I,  Military  situa- 
tion: d,  3)  ;  directed  the  retreat  of  the  Teuton 
armies  from  thj  Somme  battlefield,  19x7;  with 
Ludendorff  was  practically  the  generalissimo  of  the 
armies  of  Germany  and  her  allies  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war. 

Recapture  of  East  Prussia. — Battle  of  Tan- 
nenberg. — Campaign  in  Galicia.  See  World 
War:  1914:  II,  Eastern  front:  c,  2;  c,  3;  d,  1; 
d,  2;   1915:  III,  Eastern  front:  g,  6;  h. 

Invasion  of  Courland. — Attack  on  Narev 
river. — Strategic  retreat  behind  the  Arras  and 
Soissons  regions.  —  Battle  of  Picardy.  See 
World  War:  1915:  III,  Eastern  front:  h,  1;  i; 
1917:  I.  Summary:  b,  1;  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
b. 

Belgian  deportations. — Policy  of  devastation 
in  France.  See  World  War:  1916:  X,  German 
rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium:  b;  1917: 
II,  Western  front:    a,   2. 

Report  of  offensive  in  St.  Quentin  region. — 
Summary  of  second  battle  of  the  Marne.  See 
World  War:  1918:  II,  Western  front:  c,  32;  g, 
13;    y,   1. 

HINDENBURG  LINE.— "The  German  prep- 
aration   for    a    renewal    of   the    Somme    battle    in 

191 7  was  a  'strategic  retreat'  to  the  'Hindenburg 
line,'  a  new  and  carefully  prepared  line  of  defense 
which  had  supposedly  been  rendered  impregnable. 
The  line  ,  ,  ,  ran  through  Laon,  La  Fere,  St 
Quentin,  Cambrai,  and  Lille,  joining  the  old  Une 
at  Vimy  Ridge  north  of  Arras,  The  retreat  on 
a  front  extending  from  Arras  to  the  Aisne  was 
intended  to  frustrate  the  AHied  plans  for  their 
spring  offensive,  and  was  carried  out  with  an  orgy 
of  destruction  in  March,  1917,  The  Allied  pursuit 
overtook  the  retreat.  La  Fere  was  rendered  use- 
less by  French  successes,  St.  Quentin  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  line  in  April,  and  the  Germans 
.  ,  .  failed  to  establish  their  impregnable  defense." 
— War  cyclopedia,  p.  130. — See  also  World  War: 
1916:  II,  Western  front:  e,  7;  191 7:  II,  Western 
front:  a,  1;  c,  7;  c,  8;  c,  11;  g,  2;  g,  3;  g,  16; 
1918:  II,  Western  front:  1,  1;  1,  3;  igiS:  II,  West- 
ern front:  o;  o,  2;  v,  4. 

HINDI  LANGUAGE,  chief  vernacular  of 
northern  India,     See  Philology:    16. 

HINDMAN,  fort  in  Arkansas,  commonly 
known  as  "Arkansas  Post,"  situated  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river.  Bombarded  and  captured  by  Federal 
troops  in  the  Civil  War.  See  U,S,A,:  1863  (Janu- 
ary:   Arkansas), 

HINDOSTANI,  dialect  of  the  Hindi  language; 
current   over   nearly   all   India, 

Its  relation  to  the  gypsy.    See  Philology:  26. 

HINDU  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Architec- 
ture:   Oriental:    India:    Hindu    architecture, 

HINDU  ARMY  ORGANIZATION.  See 
Military  organization:    33. 

HINDU  CHRONOLOGY.  See  Chronology: 
Eras   in   Hindu  chronology, 

HINDU  COSTUME.  See  Costume:  Oriental: 
India, 

HINDU  EDUCATION.  See  Education:  An- 
cient:   B,C,    i5th-sth  centuries:    India. 

HINDU   ETHICS.     See  Ethics:   India. 

HINDU  KUSH,  mountain  range,  situated 
chiefly  in  Afghanistan.  See  Afghanistan:  Geo- 
graphic  description ;    Bactria  ;    Caucasus,   Indian. 

HINDU  LAWS.  See  Manu,  Laws  of;  Hindu 
literature:   Legal   writings. 

HINDU  LITERATURE.— "Nearly  all  the 
most  valuable  works  of  the  Vedic,  as  well  as  the 
later  period,  have  within  the  last  fifty  years 
[written  in  1900]  been  made  accessible  in  thor- 
oughly   trustworthy    editions.  .  .  ,  The    hterature 
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of  the  Vedas  at  least  equals  in  extent  what  survives  works,  reached  a  high  standard  of  merit  in  lyric 
of  the  writings  of  ancient  Greece.  Thus  in  the  poetry,  and  later  made  some  advance  towards 
course  of   a  century   the   whole   range  of   Sanskrit       the    formation    of    a    prose   style.      The   Sanskrit 


literature,  which  in  quantity  exceeds  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome  put  together,  has  been  explored.  .  .  . 
[Sanskrit  is  still  spoken  as  the  tongue  of  the  learned 
by  thousands  of  Brahmans.  Many  books  and 
journals  are  written  in  it  and  copying  of  manu- 
scripts goes  on  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander.] 
The  study  of  Sanskrit  literature  deserves  far  more 
attention  than  it  had  yet  received.  .  .  .  For  in 
that  ancient  heritage  the  languages,  the  religious 
and  intellectual  life  and  thought,  in  short,  the 
whole  civilisation  of  the  Hindus,  who  form  the 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  have  their  roots.  Among  all  the  ancient 
literatures,  that  of  India  is,  moreover,  undoubtedly 
in  intrinsic  value  and  aesthetic  merit  second  only 
to  that  of  Greece.  To  the  latter  it  is,  as  a  source 
for  the  study  of  human  evolution,  even  superior. 
Its  earliest  period,  being  much  older  than  any 
product  of  Greek  literature,  presents  a  more  primi- 
tive form  of  belief,  and  therefore  gives  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  development  of  religious  ideas  than 
any  other  literary  monument  of  the  world.  Hence 
it  came  about  that,  just  as  the  discovery  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  Comparative  Philology,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  Vedas  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Myth- 
ology by  Adalbert  Kuhn  and  Max  MuUer.  Though 
it  has  touched  excellence  in  most  of  its  branches, 
Sanskirt  literature  has  mainly  achieved  greatness 
in  religion  and  philosophy.  The  Indians  are  the 
only  division  of  the  Indo-European  family  which 
has  created  a  great  national  religion — Brahmanism 
— and  a  great  world-religion — Buddhism  ;  while 
all  the  rest,  far  from  displaying  originality  in  this 
sphere,  have  long  since  adopted  a  foreign  faith. 
The  intellectual  life  of  the  Indians  has,  in  fact, 
all  along  been  more  dominated  by  religious 
thought  than  that  of  any  other  race.  The  Indians, 
moieover,  developed  independently  several  systems 
of  philosophy  which  bear  evidence  of  high  specu- 
lative powers.  The  great  interest,  however,  which 
these  two  subjects  must  have  for  us  lies,  not 
so  much  in  the  results  they  attained,  as  in  the 
fact  that  every  step  in  the  evolution  of  religion 
and  philosophy  can  be  traced  in  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture. The  history  of  ancient  Indian  literature 
naturally  falls  into  two  main  periods.  The  first 
is  the  Vedic,  which  beginning  perhaps  as  early 
as  1500  B.C.,  extends  in  its  latest  phase  to  about 
200  B.C.  In  the  former  half  of  the  Vedic  age 
the  character  of  its  literature  was  creative  and 
poetical,  while  the  centre  of  culture  lay  in  the 
territory  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  the 
modern  Punjab;  in  the  latter  half,  literature  was 
theologically  speculative  in  matter  and  prosaic 
in  form,  while  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  had 
shifted  to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  second 
period,  concurrent  with  the  final  offshoots  of 
Vedic  literature  and  closing  with  the  Muhamma- 
dan  conquest  after  1000  A.D.,  is  the  Sanskrit 
period  strictly  speaking.  In  a  certain  sense,  owing 
to  the  continued  literary  use  of  Sanskrit,  mainly 
for  the  composition  of  commentaries,  this  period 
may  be  regarded  as  coming  down  to  the  present 
day.  During  this  second  epoch  Brahamanic  cul- 
ture was  introduced  into  and  overspread  the 
southei-n  portion  of  the  continent  called  the 
Dekhan  or  'the  South.'  In  the  course  of  these 
two  periods  taken  together,  Indian  literature 
attained  noteworthy  results  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment. The  Vedic  age,  which,  unlike  the 
earlier   epoch    of    Greece,   produced    only    religious 
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period  embracing  in  general  secular  subjects 
achieved  distinction  in  many  branches  of  literature, 
in  national  as  well  as  court  epic,  in  lyric  and 
especially  didactic  poetry,  in  the  drama,  in  fairy 
tales,  fables,  and  romances.  Everywhere  we  find 
much  true  poetry,  the  beauty  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, marred  by  obscurity  of  style  and  the  ever- 
increasing  taint  of  artificiality.  But  this  period 
produced  few  works  which,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
are  dominated  by  a  sense  of  harmony  and  pro- 
portion. Such  considerations  have  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  aesthetic  notions  of  India.  The 
tendency  has  been  rather  towards  exaggeration, 
manifesting  itself  in  all  directions.  The  almost 
incredible  development  of  detail  in  ritual  observ- 
ance; the  extraordinary  excesses  of  asceticism; 
the  grotesque  representations  of  mythology  in 
art;  the  frequent  employment  of  vast  numbers 
in  description;  the  immense  bulk  of  the  epics; 
the  unparalleled  conciseness  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
prose;  the  huge  compounds  habitually  employed 
in  the  later  style,  are  among  the  more  striking 
manifestations  of  this  defect  of  the  Indian  mind. 
In  various  branches  of  scientific  literature,  in 
phonetics,  grammar,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  law,  the  Indians  also  achieved 
notable  results.  In  some  of  these  subjects  their 
attainments  are,  indeed,  far  in  advance  of  what 
was  accomplished  by  the  Greeks.  History  is  the 
one  weak  spot  in  Indian  literature.  It  is,  in 
fact,  non-existent.  The  total  lack  of  the  histori- 
cal sense  is  so  characteristic,  that  the  whole  course 
of  Sanskrit  literature  is  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  this  defect,  suffering  as  it  does  from  an  entire 
absence  of  exact  chronology.  So  true  is  this, 
that  the  very  date  of  Kalidasa,  the  greatest  of 
Indian  poets,  was  long  a  matter  of  controversy 
within  the  limits  of  a  thousand  years,  and  is 
even  now  doubtful  to  the  extent  of  a  century  or 
two.  In  the  Vedic  period  three  well-defined 
literary  strata  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  four  Vedas,  the  outcome  of  a 
creative  and  poetic  age,  in  which  hymns  and 
prayers  were  composed  chiefly  to  accompany  the 
pressing  and  offering  of  the  Soma  juice  or  the 
oblation  of  melted  butter  (ghrita)  to  the  gods. 
The  four  Vedas  are  'collections,'  called  samhita, 
of  hymns  and  prayers  made  for  different  ritual 
purposes.  They  are  of  varying  age  and  signifi- 
cance. By  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 
oldest — for  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  Vedic 
literature— is  the  Rigveda,  the  'Veda  of  verses' 
(from  rich,  'a  laudatory  stanza'),  consisting  en- 
tirely of  lyrics,  mainly  in  praise  of  different  gods. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  the  book  of 
hymns  or  psalms.  The  Sam-a-veda  has  practi- 
cally no  independent  value,  for  it  consists  entirely 
of  stanzas  (excepting  only  75)  taken  from  the 
Rigveda  and  arranged  solely  with  reference  to 
their  place  in  the  Soma  sacrifice.  Being  meant 
to  be  sung  to  certain  fixed  melodies,  it  may  be 
called  the  book  of  chants  (saman) .  fSec  also 
Religion:  B.C.  1000.]  The  Yajtir-veda  differs  in 
one  essential  respect  from  the  Sama-veda.  It  con- 
sists not  only  of  stanzas  {rich),  mostly  borrowed 
from  the  Rigveda,  but  also  of  original  prose 
formulas.  It  resembles  the  Sama-veda,  however, 
in  having  its  contents  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  actually  employed  in  various  sacri- 
fices. It  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  sacrificial  prayers 
(va;iis).  The  matter  of  this  Veda  has  been  handed 
down  in  two  forms.  In  the  one.  the  sacrificial 
formulas  only  are  given;  in  the  other,  these  are 
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to  a  certain  extent  intermingled  with  their  ex- 
planations. These  three  Vedas  alone  were  at  first 
recognised  as  canonical  scriptures,  being  in  the 
next  stage  of  Vedic  literature  comprehensively 
spoken  of  as  'the  threefold  knowledge'  (trayi 
vidya).  The  fourth  collection,  the  Atharva-veda, 
attained  to  this  position  only  after  a  long  strug- 
gle. Judged  both  by  its  language  and  by  that 
portion  of  its  matter  which  is  analogous  to  the 
contents  of  the  Rigveda,  the  Atharva-veda  came 
into  existence  considerably  later  than  that  Veda. 
In  form  it  is  similar  to  the  Rigveda,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  metrical  hymns,  many  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  last  book  of  the  older  collec- 
tion. In  spirit,  however,  it  is  not  only  entirely 
different  from  the  Rigveda,  but  represents  a  much 
more  primitive  stage  of  thought.  While  the 
Rigveda  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  higher 
gods  as  conceived  by  a  comparatively  advanced 
and  refined  sacerdotal  class,  the  Atharva-veda  is, 
in  the  main,  a  book  of  spells  and  incantations 
appealing  to  the  demon  world,  and  teems  with 
notions  about  witchcraft  current  among  the  lower 
grades  of  the  population,  and  derived  from  an 
immemorial  antiquity.  These  two,  thus  com- 
plementary to  each  other  in  contents,  are  ob- 
viously the  most  important  of  the  four  Vedas. 
As  representing  religious  ideas  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  any  other  literary  monuments  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  are  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who 
study  the  evolution  of  religious  beliefs.  [See  also 
Vedas.]  The  creative  period  of  the  Vedas  at 
length  came  to  an  end.  It  was  followed  by  an 
epoch  in  which  there  no  longer  seemed  any  need 
to  offer  up  new  prayers  to  the  gods,  but  it 
appeared  more  meritorious  to  repeat  those  made 
by  the  holy  seers  of  bygone  generations,  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  various 
priestly  families.  The  old  hymns  thus  came  to 
be  successively  gathered  together  in  the  Vedic 
collections  already  mentioned,  and  in  this  form 
acquired  an  ever-increasing  sanctity.  Having 
ceased  to  produce  poetry,  the  priesthood  trans- 
ferred their  creative  energies  to  the  elaboration 
of  the  sacrificial  ceremonial.  The  result  was  a 
ritual  system  far  surpassing  in  complexity  of  de- 
tail anything  the  world  has  elsewhere  known. 
The  main  importance  of  the  old  Vedic  hymns  and 
formulas  now  came  to  be  their  application  to 
the  innumerable  details  of  the  sacrifice.  Around 
this  combination  of  sacred  verse  and  rite  a  new 
body  of  doctrine  grew  up  in  sacerdotal  tradition, 
and  finally  assumed  definite  shape  in  the  guise  of 
distinct  theological  treatises  entitled  Brahmanas, 
'books  dealing  with  devotion  or  prayer'  (brah- 
man) .  They  evidently  did  not  come  into  being 
till  a  time  when  the  hymns  were  already  deemed 
ancient  and  sacred  revelations,  the  priestly  custo- 
dians of  which  no  longer  fully  understood  their 
meaning  owing  to  the  change  undergone  by  the 
language.  They  are  written  in  prose  throughout 
and  are  in  some  cases  accented,  like  the  Vedas 
themselves.  They  are  thus  notable  as  represent- 
ing the  oldest  prose  writing  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  Their  style  is,  indeed,  cumbrous,  ram- 
bling, and  disjointed,  but  distinct  progress  towards 
greater  facility  is  observable  within  this  literary 
period.  .  .  .  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third 
and  last  stage  of  Vedic  literature,  that  of  the 
Sutras.  These  are  compendious  treatises  dealing 
with  Vedic  ritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
customary  law  on  the  other.  The  rise  of  this 
class  of  writings  was  due  to  the  need  of  reducing 
the  vast  and  growing  mass  of  details  in  ritual 
and  custom,  preserved  in  the  Brahmanas  and  in 
floating  tradition,  to  a  systematic  shape,  and  of 


compressing  them  within  a  compass  which  did 
not  impose  too  great  a  burden  on  the  memory, 
the  vehicle  of  all  teaching  and  learning.  The 
main  object  of  the  Sutras  is,  therefore,  to  supply 
a  short  survey  of  the  sum  of  these  scattered 
details.  They  are  not  concerned  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  ceremonial  or  custom,  but  aim  at  giving 
a  plain  and  methodical  account  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  rites  or  practices  with  which  they 
deal.  .  .  .  Though  the  Upanishads  generally  form 
a  part  of  the  Brahmanas,  being  a  continuation 
of  their  speculative  side  (jnana-kanda),  they 
really  represent  a  new  religion,  which  is  in  virtual 
opposition  to  the  ritual  or  practical  side  (karma- 
kanda).  Their  aim  is  no  longer  the  obtainment 
of  'earthly  happiness  and  afterwards  bliss  in  the 
abode  of  Yama  by  sacrificing  correctly  to  the 
gods,  but  release  from  mundane  existence  by 
the  absorption  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  world- 
soul  through  correct  knowledge.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  sacrificial  ceremonial  has  become  useless 
and  speculative  knowledge  all-important.  The 
essential  theme  of  the  Upanishads  is  the  nature 
of  the  world-soul.  Their  conception  of  it  repre- 
sents the  final  stage  in  the  development  from 
the  world-man,  Purusha,  of  the  Rigveda  to  the 
world-soul,  Atman ;  from  the  personal  creator, 
Prajapati,  to  the  impersonal  source  of  all  being, 
Brahma.  [See  also  Upanishads.]  .  .  .  The  best 
productions  of  the  Indian  drama  are  nearly  a 
dozen  in  number,  and  date  from  a  period  em- 
bracing something  like  four  hundred  years,  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  A.D.  These  plays  are  the  com- 
positions of  the  great  dramatists  Kalidasa  and 
Bhavavhuti,  or  have  come  down  under  the  names 
of  the  royal  patrons  Cudraka  and  Criharsha,  to 
whom  their  real  authors  attributed  them.  The 
greatest  of  all  is  Kalidasa,  already  known  to  us 
as  the  author  of  several  of  the  best  Kavyas. 
Three  of  his  plays  have  been  preserved,  Cakuntala, 
Vikramorvaci,  and  Malavikagnimitra,  The  rich- 
ness of  creative  fancy  which  he  displays  in  these, 
and  his  skill  in  the  expression  of  tender  feeling, 
assign  him  a  high  place  among  the  dramatists 
of  the  world." — A.  A.  Macdonell,  History  of 
Sanskrit  literature,  pp.  5-10,  29-32,  35,  218,  353. — 
See  also  Bhagavad-cita ;  Commerce:  Ancient:  B.C. 
2000;  India:  B.C.  2000-600. 

Epic  poetry.— Mahabharata  and  Ramayana. — 
"In  few  departments  of  literary  activity  is  there  a 
greater  chasm  between  Greece  and  India  than 
in  epic  poetry.  The  Iliad,  as  we  look  back  to 
it,  remains  for  us  the  one  stately  structure  that 
closes  the  vista  of  Greek  literature.  In  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  epos  is  a  relatively  modern 
building,  placed  late  and  midway  down  the 
avenue  that  leads  us  to  the  first  temple  built  by 
the  Hindus,  the  Vedic  edifice  of  hymns  to  the 
gods.  Between  these  two,  the  Veda  and  the 
Mahabharata  (the  elder  of  the  epics)  stand  other 
buildings,  representing  centuries  of  verse  and 
prose,  a  whole  civilization  in  various  stages  of 
slow  development.  The  very  metres  with  which 
epic  poetry  is  adorned  .  .  . — I  do  not  mean  the 
metres  of  the  mass,  but  occasional  embellishments 
— are  late  forms  of  versification.  There  is  much 
that  is  primitive  in  this  poetry,  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  reflects  ages  of  culture,  philosophy,  and 
religion.  If  comparable  with  any  western  form 
of  epic,  that  of  India  should  then  be  set"  beside 
the  Rhodian  and  Roman  epic,  or  perhaps  more 
fittingly  beside  the  mediaeval  romances  of  France 
and  Germany.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  poetry 
such  as  this,  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  is  en- 
grafted   upon    it.      But    we   find   more    than    this, 
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for  in  the  Mahabharata — the  Ramayana  has 
something  of  the  same  sort,  but  it  is  too  clearly 
a  modern  addition  to  discuss — there  are  inter- 
polated tedious  sermons,  tractates  on  morality, 
philosophical  essays,  religious  discussions,  inter- 
minable laudations  of  the  supreme  gods,  all  set 
into  the  poem  as  distinct  pieces,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  action,  some  of  them  clearly 
differentiated  by  metre  from  the  poem  itself. 
We  must,  then,  if  we  would  get  at  the  original 
epic,  discard  this  alien  mass,  and  in  many  cases  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  first  poem  has  been  dis- 
torted by  it.  In  fact,  the  greater  epic,  as  it 
stands  to-day,  is  so  heterogeneous  that  only  the 
most  unhistorical  type  of  mind  could  view  all 
this  heap  of  goods  and  rubbish  as  the  product 
of  one  uniform  source.  Such  a  theory  has  in- 
deed actually  been  suggested,  but  it  was  too  fan- 
tastic to  find  support,  and  has  awakened  only  a 
passing  interest.  If  we  compare  the  two  epics, 
we  shall  find  quite  a  difference  between  them. 
The  huge  Mahabharata  is  seven  times  as  long 
as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  put  together;  the 
Ramayana  is  but  a  qtiarter  as  long  as  the 
Mahabharata.  The  Ramayana  is  more  symmetri- 
cal, more  homogeneous,  and  lastly  it  is  more  re- 
fined, both  in  its  visibly  polished  metre  and  in  its 
social  atmosphere.  A  further  distinction  is  to  be 
noticed.  The  Bharata  poem  belongs  to  the  west, 
the  region  about  Delhi;  the  Ramayana,  to  the 
east,  to  Oudh,  the  region  north  of  Benares. 
Nevertheless,  the  style  of  the  two  epics  is  in  so 
far  related  as  to  be  formed  to  a  great  extent 
on  identical  phraseology.  Both  epics  have  the 
same  proverbs  and  know  the  same  stories.  All 
of  this  shows  that  the  ancient  tale  of  the  north- 
west has  been  transplanted  into  the  new  seat  of 
culture  about  Benares,  and  that  the  Hahabharata 
was  completed  where  the  Ramayana  began.  In 
the  course  of  this  brief  survey  I  cannot  go  into 
the  further  reasons  for  this  assumption,  but  I 
may  add  that  all  the  literary  indications  point 
to  this  explanation,  such,  for  example,  as  tliat 
the  tales  woven  into  the  later  epic  are  almost 
always  set  about  the  lower  Ganges.  To  turn 
from  the  finished  product  to  the  origin  of  these 
two  poems,  which  arose  far  apart  but  ended  in 
the  same  literary  environment,  or  the  source  of 
the  Ramayana  there  is  little  to  say,  for  it  is 
attributed  as  definitely  and  regularly  to  Valmiki 
as  is  the  ^-Eneid  to  Vergil,  whom  the  Hindu 
author  preceded  by  several  centuries.  Now,  tradi- 
tion ascribes  the  great  epic  also — that  is,  the 
Mahabharata  (which  means  the  great  Bharata 
story  and  so  may  be  called  simply  the  Bharata) 
— to  a  certain  Vyasa;  but  this  Vyasa  is  a  very 
shadowy  person,  to  whom  is  ascribed  also  the 
arrangement  of  the  Vedas  and  other  works,  his 
name  meaning  merely  arranger  or  disposer.  In 
fact,  his  name  probably  covers  a  guild  of  revisers 
and  retellers  of  the  tale.  Moreover,  there  is 
internal  evidence  that  the  poem  has  been  re- 
written. There  is,  in  a  word,  no  one  author  of 
the  great  epic.  It  was  handed  down  piece-meal 
at  first  in  ancient  lays.  These  became  recitations 
and,  united  with  heterogeneous  material  of  all 
sorts,  were  at  last  bound  together  as  one  loosely 
connected  whole." — E.  W.  Hopkins,  India  old  and 
neiv,  pp.  67-6q. — See  also  India:  B.C.  600-327. 
.  Legal  writings. — "In  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  the  evolution  of  caste,  the  famous  law-book 
commonly  called  the  'Laws,'  or  'Code,'  or  'In- 
stitutes of  Manu'  (Manava-dharmasaslra  in 
Sanskrit)  demands  notice.  The  treatise,  written 
in  lucid  Sanskrit  verse  of  the  'classical'  type, 
comprises    2,684    couplets     (sloka)     arranged     in 


twelve  chapters;  and  is  the  earliest  of  the  metri- 
cal law-books.  It  professes  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  a  sage  named  Bhrigu,  who  used  the  works 
of  predecessors.  The  date  of  composition  may  lie 
between  200  B.C.  and  AD.  200.  About  one- 
tenth  of  the  verses  Ls  found  in  the  Mahabluirala. 
The  Laws  of  Manu  form  the  foundation  of  the 
queer  medley  of  inconsistent  systems  of  juris- 
prudence administered  by  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  High  Courts  of  India  under  the  name  of 
Hindu  Law.  The  prevalent  error  concerning  the 
supposed  'four  original  castes'  rests  partly,  as 
proved  above,  on  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
text,  and  partly  on  fictitious  explanations  of 
the  facts  of  caste  offered  by  the  author.  The 
early  Sanskritists  unduly  exalted  the  authority 
of  the  Laws  of  Manu,  which  they  regarded  as 
veritable  laws  instead  of  mere  rulings  of  a  text- 
book writer,  which  they  actually  arc.  .The  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  present  day  sees  the  book  in 
truer  perspective,  but  the  old  errors  still  exert 
a  baneful  influence  in  many  directions." — V.  A. 
Smith,  Oxford  history  of  India,  p.  42. — See  also 
Manu,  Laws  of;   India:   People. 

Lyric  poetry.— "The  lyrical  branch  of  Sanskrit 
poetry  divides  itself,  according  to  its  subject, 
into  the  Religious  and  the  Erotic  Lyric.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  we  have  already  seen,  when 
treating  of  the  Atharva-Samhita,  that  the  hymns 
of  this  collection  are  no  longer  the  expression  of 
direct  religious  emotion,  but  are  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  utterance  of  superstitious 
terror  and  uneasy  apprehension,  and  that  in  part 
they  bear  the  direct  character  of  magic  spells  and 
incantations.  This  same  character  is  found  faith- 
fully preserved  in  the  later  rehgious  lyrics, 
throughout  the  Epic,  the  Puranas,  and  the 
Upanishads,  wherever  prayers  of  the  sort  occur; 
and  it  has  finally,  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
found  its  classical  expression  in  the  Tantra  litera- 
ture. It  is  in  particular  by  the  heaping  up  of 
titles  under  which  the  several  deities  are  invoked 
that  their  favour  is  thought  to  be  won ;  and 
the  'thousand-name-prayers'  form  quite  a  special 
class  by  themselves.  To  this  category  belong  • 
also  the  prayers  in  amulet-form,  to  which  a 
prodigious  virtue  is  ascribed,  and  which  enjoy 
the  very  highest  repute-  even  in  the  present  day. 
Besides  these,  we  also  meet  with  prayers,  to  Siva 
especially,  which  for  religious  fervour  anS  child- 
like trust  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
hymns  of  the  Christian  Church,  though,  it  must 
be  admitted,  their  number  is  very  small.  The 
Erotic  Lyric  commences,  for  us,  with  certain  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Kalidasa.  ...  Of  the 
Ethico-Didactic  Poetry — the  so-called  Nili- 
Saslras—hxxi  little  has  survived  in  a  complete  form 
(some  pieces  also  in  the  Tibetan  Tandjur),  no 
doubt  because  the  great  epic,  the  Maha-Bharata, 
in  consequence  of  the  character  of  universality 
which  was  gradually  stamped  upon  it,  is  itself  to 
be  regarded  as  such  a  Niti-Sastra.  Still,  relics 
enough  of  the  aphoristic  ethical  poetry  have 
been  preserved  to  enable  us  to  judge  that  it 
was  a  very  favourite  form,  and  achieved  very 
excellent  results.  Closely  allied  to  it  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  'Beast-Fable,'  which  has  a  very  special 
interest  for  us,  as  it  forms  a  substantial  link  of 
connection  with  the  West."— .\.  F.  Weber,  His- 
tory of  Indian  literature,  pp.  208-210. — See  also 
Music:   Ancient:   B.C.  20oo-.\D.   1200. 

HINDU  MUSIC.  See  Music:  Ancient:  B.C. 
2000-A.D.   1200. 

HINDUISM,  general  term  for  religion  and  so- 
cial system  of  the  Hindus.  See  Religion:  B.C. 
1000;    Brahmanism:     Essential    features;    India: 
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People;     B.C.     2000-600;     Malay     archipelago: 
Before   i6th  century;   Vedantism. 

HINDUS,  generally  speaking,  natives  of  India. 
Hindu  now  means  a  person  of  the  Hindu  religion 
as  distinct  from  Mohammedan,  Sikh,  Parsee  and 
other  religions  of  India.  They  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.     See  India:   People. 

Their  influence  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Java. 
See  Philippine  islands:  Language;  Previous  to 
1525;    Java.   Earlv   history. 

HINDUSTAN',  name  'widely  applied  to  India 
proper.     See   India. 

HINDUSTANI,  or  Hindostani,  dialect  of  the 
Hindi  language,  current  over  nearly  all  India.  See 
Philology:  16;  26. 

HINES,  Walker  Downer  (1870-  ),  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  railway  official.  Director-general 
of  railroads,  January,  igig-May,  1920.  See  Rail- 
roads: igi6-ig2o;  U.S.A.:  igig  (August-Novem- 
ber). 

HINGSTON  DOWN,  Battle  of  (838).  See 
Scandina\ian  states:  Sth-gth  centuries. 

HINKSTON'S  FORK,  Battle  of  (17S2).  See 
Kentucky:    1775-1784. 

HINTERLAND,  German  viford  which  has  come 
into  general  use  to  describe  unnamed  and  poorly 
defined  regions  lying  behind,  or  on  the  inland 
side,  of  coast  districts,  in  Africa  more  especially, 
which  have  been  occupied  or  claimed  by  European 
powers. 

HIONG-NU,  or  Hiung-Nu,  a  people  who 
formed  a  powerful  empire  toward  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.,  which  extended  from  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  to  the  Caspian  sea.  See  Turkey: 
6th   century. 

HIPPARCH,  commander  of  cavalry  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  ancient  Athenians. — G. 
F.  Schomann,  Antiquities  of  Greece:  The  state, 
pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

HIPPARCHUS  (fl.  146-126  B.C.),  Greek  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician.  See  Science:  An- 
cient:  Greek  science. 

HIPPEIS. — .\mong  the  Spartans,  the  honorary 
title  of  Hippeis,  or  "Knights,"  was  given  to  the 
members  of  a  chosen  body  of  three  hundred  young 
men,  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth,  who  had 
not  reached  thirty  years  of  age.  "Their  three 
leaders  were  called  Hippagretae,  although  in 
war  they  served  not  as  cavalry  but  as  hoplites. 
The  name  may  possibly  have  survived  from  times 
in  which  they  actually  served  on  horseback."  At 
Athens  the  term  Hippeis  was  applied  to  the  second 
of  the  four  property  classes  into  which  Solon 
divided  the  population, — their  property  obliging 
them  to  serve  as  cavalry. — G.  F.  Schomann,  An- 
tiquities of  Greece:  The  state,  pt.  3.  cli.  i,  3. 

HIPPER,  Admiral  von,  German  naval  com- 
mander at  battle  of  Dogger  Bank,  January  24, 
igiS.  Commanded  the  German  battle-cruiser 
squadron  under  Schcer  at  Jutland,  May  31,  igi6. 
See  World  War:  igis:  IX.  Naval  operations: 
a;   igi6:   IX.  Naval  operations:   a,  8;  a,  9. 

HIPPIAS  (died  c.  4go  B.C.),  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Succeeded  Pisistratus,  527  B.C.  See  Athens: 
B.C.  sog-so6;  Greece:  B.C.  8th-sth  centuries: 
Political  evolution  of  the  leading  states. 

HIPPIS,  Battle  of  the  (550),  fought,  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Lazic  War,  between  the  Per- 
sians on  one  side  and  the  Romans  and  the  Lazi 
on  the  other.    The  latter  were  the  victors. 

HIPPO,  or  Hippo  Regius,  ancient  city  of 
north  Africa,  on  the  Numidian  coast.  It  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  Vandals  in  431.  See 
Numidians;  Carthage:  Dominions;  Vandals: 
429-430- 
HIPPOBOT.ff.    See  Eubcea. 


HIPPOCRATES  (c.  460-377  B.C.),  Greek 
physician  and  philosopher,  called  the  "Father  of 
Medicine."  See  Medical  science:  .Ancient  Greece. 
HIPPOCRATIC  OATH,  an  oath  embodying 
a  code  of  medical  ethics,  sworn  by  those  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  See  Medical 
science:    Ancient    Greece. 

HIPPODROME,  STADION,  THEATER.— 
"The  arts  practised  in  the  gymnasia  were  publicly 
displayed  at  the  festivals.  The  buildings  in  which 
these  displays  took  place  were  modified  according 
to  their  varieties.  The  races  both  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots  took  place  in  the  hippodrome;  for 
the  gymnastic  games  of  the  pentathlon  served  the 
stadion ;  while  for  the  acme  of  the  festivals,  the 
musical  and  dramatic  performances,  theatres  were 
erected." — E.  Guhi  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans   (tr.  bv  Hueffer),  sect.  28-30. 

HIPPOLYTUS  (fl.  3rd'  century),  teacher  and 
writer  of  the  early  church.  See  Christianity: 
100-300:   Church  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

HIPPOTOXOT.ffi,  body  of  mounted  archers 
in  the  service  of  the  Athenian  state. 

HIRA. — "The  historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
represent  the  state  of  the  independent  Arabs,  who 
were  divided  by  interest  or  affection  in  the  long 
quarrel  of  the  East  '[between  the  Romans  and 
Persians — third  to  seventh  century] :  the  tribe 
of  Gassan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian 
territory ;  the  princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to 
form  a  city  about  40  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  field 
was  speedy  and  vigorous;  but  their  friendship 
was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  enmity 
capricious:  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite  than 
to  disarm  these  rovin"  barbarians;  and,  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see 
and  to  despise  the  splendid  weakness  both  of 
Rome  and  of  Persia." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  s,  ch. 
50. — "The  dynasty  of  Palmyra  and  the  western 
tribes  embraced  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine;  to  the  east  of  the  desert  the  religion 
was  later  in  gaining  ground,  and  indeed  was  not 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Hira  till  near  the  end  of 
the  6th  century.  Early  in  the  7th,  Hira  fell  from 
its  dignity  as  an  independent  power,  and  became 
a  satrapy  of  Persia." — W.  Muir,  Life  of  Mahomet, 
introduction,  ch.  i. — In  633  Hira  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and  the 
greater  city  of  Kufa  was  built  only  three  miles 
distant  from  it. — See  also  Caliphate:  632-651; 
Commerce:    Medieval:    sth-8th  centuries. 

HIRAGANA,  style  of  Japanese  writing.  See 
Japan:  Language. 

HIRPENIANS,  or  hirpini,  Samnite  tribe  of 
southern  Italy.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  go- 
88. 

HIRSCH,  Maurice,  Baron  de  (Maurice  de 
Hirsch  de  Gereuth)  (1831-1806),  .'\ustrian  finan- 
cier. Bequeathed  a  large  fortune  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  Jews.  See  Jews: 
Zionism:   Definition,  etc. 

HIRSCHBEIN,  Peretz  (1878-  ),  Jewish 
dramatist.     See  Jews:   Drama  and  theater. 

HIRSON,  town  of  northeastern  France,  near 
the  Belgian  border.  See  World  War:  igi8:  II. 
Western  front:   x,  3. 

HISGEN,  Thomas  Louis  (1858-  ),  Amer- 
ican manufacturer.  Candidate  of  the  National 
Independence  party  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  igo8.  See  U.S.A.:  igo8  (April- 
November)  . 

HISHAM  IBN  AL-KA|LBI  (Abu-1  Mundhir 
Hisham  ibn  Mahommed  ibn  us-Sa'ib  ul-Kalb) 
(died  c.  8ig),  .\rabic  historian.     See  History:  21. 
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HISPALIS,  name  of  Seville  under  the  Romans. 
See   Seville:    Early    history. 

HISPANIA,  ancient  Latin  name  for  modern 
Spain  and  Portugal.  See  Spain;  Portugal; 
Europe:   Ethnology:   Migrations:   Map. 

Citerior   and   Ulterior.     See   Spain:    B.C.   218- 

25- 

HISPANIOLA,  name  given  by  Columbus 
to    the    island    now    divided    between    the    repub- 


lic of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  See  Amer- 
ica: 1402;  1493-1496;  Haiti,  Island  of;  Haiti, 
Republic    of;     Santo    Domingo;     Repartimien- 

TOS. 

HISSARLIK,  site  of  ancient  Troy,  as  identified 
by  the  excavations  of  Schliemann.  See  ^gean 
civilization:  Excavations  and  antiquities: 
Mycenaean  area;  Asia  Minor:  B.C.  iioo;  Troy; 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  poems. 
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1.  Definitions. — "With  us  the  word  'history,' 
like  its  equivalents  in  all  modern  languages,  signi- 
fies either  a  form  of  literary  composition  or  the 
appropriate  subject  or  matter  of  such  composition 
— either  a  narrative  of  events,  or  events  which 
may  be  narrated.  It  is  impossible  to  free  the  term 
from  this  doubleness  and  ambiguity  of  meaning. 
Nor  is  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be  desired.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  one  term  which  may,  with 
ordinary  caution,  be  innocuously  applied  to  two 
things  so  related,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
dangers  involved  in  two  things  so  distinct  having 
the  same  name.  .  .  .  Since  tfie  word  history  has 
two  very  different  meanings,  it  obviously  cannot 
have  merely  one  detinition.  To  define  an  order 
of  facts  and  a  form  of  literature  in  the  same 
terms — to  suppose  that  when  either  of  them  is 
defined  the  other  is  defined — is  so  absurd  that 
one  would  probably  not  believe  it  could  be 
seriously  done  were  it  not  so  often  done.  But  to 
do  so  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  majority  of  so-called  definitions  of  history 
are  definitions  only  of  the  records  of  history. 
They  relate  to  history  as  narrated  and  written, 
not  to  history  as  evolved  and  acted ;  in  other 
words,  although  given  as  the  only  definitions  of 
history  needed,  they  do  not  apply  to  history  itself, 
but  merely  to  accounts  of  history.  They  may 
tell  us  what  constitutes  a  book  of  history,  but 
they  cannot  tell  us  what  the  history  is  with 
which  all  books  of  history  are  occupied.  It  is, 
however,  with  history  in  this  latter  sense  that  a 
student  of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  history 
is  mainly  concerned.  ...  If  by  history  be  meant 
history  in  its  widest  sense,  the  best  definition  of 
history  as  a  form  of  literature  is,  perhaps,  either 
the  very  old  one,  'the  narration  of  events,'  or 
W.  von  Humboldt's,  'the  exhibition  of  what  has 
happened'  (die  Darstellung  dcs  Geschehenen). 
The  excellence  of  these  definitions  lies  in  their 
clear  and  explicit  indication  of  what  history  as 
effectuated  or  transacted  is.  It  consists  of  events; 
it  is  das  Geschehene.  It  is  the  entire  course  of 
events  in  time.  It  is  all  that  has  happened  pre- 
cisely as  it  happened.  Whatever  happens  is  his- 
tory. .  .  .  Probably  Droy.sen  has  found  a  neater 
and  terser  formula  for  it  in  German  than  any 
which  the  English  language  could  supply.  Nature 
he  describes  as  'das  Nebeneinander  des  Seienden,' 
and  history  as  'das  Nacheinander  des  Gewor- 
denen.' .  .  .  The  only  kind  of  history  with  which 
we  have  here  directly  to  deal  is  that  kind  of 
it  to  which  the  name  is  generally  restricted, 
history  par  excellence,  human  history,  what  has 
happened  within  the  sphere  of  human  agency 
and  interests,  the  actions  and  creations  of  men, 
events  which  have  affected  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  menj  or  which  have  been  produced  by  men. 
This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  history. 
.  .  .  The  definition  given  in  the  Dictionar.-  of  the 
French  Academy — 'I'histoire  est  le  recit  des  choses 
dignes  de  memoire' — is  a  specimen  of  a  very 
numerous  species.     According   to  such   definitions 


history  consists  of  exceptional  things,  of  celebrated 
or  notorious  events,  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
great  and  exalted  men,  of  conspicuous  achieve- 
ments in  war  and  politics,  in  science  and  art,  in 
religion  and  literature.  But  this  is  a  narrow  and 
superficial  conception  of  history.  History  is  made 
up  of  what  is  little  as  well  as  of  what  is  great, 
of  what  is  common  as  well  as  of  what  is  strange, 
of  what  is  counted  mean  as  well  as  of  what  is 
counted  noble.  ...  Dr.  Arnold's  definition— 'his-, 
tory  is  the  biography  of  a  society' — has  been  often 
praised.  Nor  altogether  undeservedly.  For  it 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  history  ac- 
cords with  biography  in  supposing  in  its  subject 
a  certain  unity  of  life,  work,  and  end.  ...  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  biography  is  a 
more  general  notion  than  history,  and  history 
only  a  species  of  biography.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
only  as  true  and  intelligible  to  say  that  biography 
is  the  history  of  an  individual  as  to  say  that 
history  is  the  biography  of  a  society,  but  more  so. 
It  is  the  word  biography  in  the  latter  case  which 
is  used  in  a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  not 
the  word  history  in  the  former  case.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Freeman,  'history  is  past  politics 
and  politics  are  present  history.'  This  is  not  a 
mode  of  definition  which  any  logician  will  be 
found  to  sanction.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  politics  and  history  are  the  same,  and  may 
both  be  divided  into  past  and  present;  but  it 
does  not  tell  us  what  either  is.  To  affirm  that 
this  was  that  and  that  is  this  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  or  that,  but  only  an  assertion  that  something 
may  be  called  cither  this  or  that.  Besides,  the 
identification  of  history  with  poUtics  proceeds,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  on  a  view  of  history 
which  is  at  once  narrow  and  arbitrary.  Further, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  methematical  history  is  past 
methematics  and  mathematics  are  present  his- 
tory, as  that  political  history  is  past  politics  and 
politics  are  present  history.  .  .  .  The  whole  of 
man's  past  was  once  present  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  politics 
in  this  respect." — R.  Flint,  History  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  history,  pp.  5-10. — The  following  view  is 
one  that  is  very  generally  held  but  is  rapidly 
being  superseded: — "History  is  a  man's  record  of 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  race  in  concrete  jjro- 
cess,  producing  what  we  call  events,  and  viewed 
with  reference  to  his  environment  and  actual 
relations.  ...  Its  phenomena  are  conditioned  by 
•pace  as  well  as  time.  A  phenomenon  outside 
of  human  consciousness  has  no  place  in  history. 
.  .  .  Man  is  the  first  postulate  of  history.  He  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  He  enacts  it, 
he  tells  it;  he  accepts  it  as  a  message  or  a 
gospel  for  guidance  and  self-realization.  Man^ 
mind,  phenomena,  memory,  narrative — and  history 
is  born.  But  while  we  should  recognize  that  the 
phenomena  belonging  to  history  are  conditioned 
by  space  as  well  as  time  and  are  organic  in  man, 
we  must  keep  constantly  in  view  that  the  material 
universe,  which  we  call  nature,  except  in  its  rela- 
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tion  to  the  sentient  spirit  of  man,  does  not  belong 
to  the  province  of  history.  Science  is  the  register 
of  nature;  history  the  record  of  man.  .  .  .  The 
realm  of  nature  belongs  to  science,  not  history." 
— W.  P.  Johnston,  Definition  of  liistory  (American 
Historical  Association  Annual  Report,  1893,  pp. 
47-48). — As  a  definition  of  history  involves  the 
whole  history  of  the  subject,  the  following  article 
is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  varying  defini- 
tions which  the  different  ages  and  different  schools 
of  thinkers  have  evolved.  That  history  meant  to 
the  early  tribes  a  "tale  that  is  told"  and  that  it 
meant  to  Freeman  and  the  nationalist  school 
"past  politics"  are  historical  facts  in  the  evolution 
of  the  subject.  According  to  the  modern  view, 
history  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  present 
as  man's  memory  does  to  man.  In  the  words 
of  J.  T;  Shotwell,  history  includes  "all  that  has 
happened,  not  merely  all  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  but  those  of  the  natural  world  as  well.  It 
includes  everything  that  undergoes  change;  and 
as  modern  science  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing 
,  absolutely  static,  therefore  the  whole  universe, 
and  every  part  of  it,  has  its  history."  F.  J. 
Teggart  states  the  problem  of  history  as  "how  man 
everywhere  has  come  to  be  as  he  is,"  which 
involves  the  story  of  the  natural  world.  "The 
question,  'What  is  History?'  is  closely  connected 
with  that  deepest  of  all  questions,  'What  is 
Human  Life?'.  For,  whatever  in  reality  human 
life  may  be,  history  is  the  record  of  its  develop- 
ment, its  progress  and  its  manifestations.  I  have 
said  'the  record'  rather  than  the  historical  pro- 
cess itself,  because  that  is  the  phase  of  the  subject 
with  which  the  historian  has  primarily  to  deal. 
What  this  process  really  is,  what  is  its  inherent 
principle  of  change,  what  are  the  categories  of 
its  manifestations — these  are  questions  for  the 
philosopher  rather  than  the  historian  to  discuss. 
But,  in  truth,  the  historian  cannot  separate  him- 
self from  some  conception — general  or  specific, 
positive  or  negative,  real  or  ideal — of  the  process 
whose  transmutations  he  describes.  Even  if  he 
were  able  to  do  so,  language  has  already  settled 
that  question  for  him;  for  he  cannot  tell  the 
simplest  story  without  some  implications  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  process  which  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  his  narrative." — D.  J.  Hill,  Etiiical  func- 
tion of  the  historian  (American  Historical  Re- 
view, Oct.,  igo8). — Henry  Adams  states  the 
modern  concept  of  history  in  his  "Education" 
in  these  words:  "To  historians  the  single  interest 
is  the  law  of  reaction  between  force  and  force — 
between  mind  and  nature — the  law  of  progress." 
"The  word  'history'  has  two  meanings.  It  may 
mean  either  the  record  of  events  or  events  them- 
selves. We  call  Cromwell  a  'maker  of  history' 
although  he  never  wrote  a  line  of  it.  We  even 
say  that  the  historian  merely  records  the  history 
which  kings  and  statesmen  produce.  History  in 
such  instances  is  obviously  not  the  narrative  but 
the  thing  that  awaits  narration.  The  same  name 
is  given  to  both  the  objects  of  the  study  and  to 
the  study  itself.  ...  Of  the  two  meanings,  the 
larger  one  is  comparatively  recent.  The  idea  that 
events  and  people  are  historic  by  reason  of  any 
quality  of  their  own,  even  if  no  one  has  studied 
or  written  upon  them,  did  not  occur  to  the 
ancients.  ...  It  was  not  until  modern  times  that 
the  phenomena  themselves  were  termed  history. 
The  history  of  a  people  originally  meant  the 
research  and  narrative  of  a  historian,  not  the 
evolution  of  the  nation.  It  meant  a  work  dealing 
with  the  subject,  not  the  subject  itself.  And  this 
is  logically  as  well  as  historically  the  more  ac- 
curate use  of  the  word.    Things  are  never  historic 


in  themselves.  They  can  be  perpetuated  out  of 
the  dead  past  only  in  two  .ways;  either  as  part 
of  the  ever-moving  present, — as  institutions,  art, 
science,  etc., — things  timeless  or  universal;  or  in 
that  imaginative  reconstruction  which  it  is  the 
special  office  of  the  historian  to  provide.  This 
distinction  must  be  insisted  upon  if  we  are  to 
have  any  clear  thinking  upon  the  history  of  His- 
tory."— J.  T.  Shotwell,  Introduction  to  the  his- 
tory   of   liistory,   pp.    2-3. 

Also  in:  F.  Harrison,  Meaning  of  history. — 
J.  E.  D.  Dalberg-Acton,  Inaugural  lecture  as  Re- 
gius professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge. 
— K.  Lamprecht,  What  is  history? — E.  Bernheim, 
Lehrbuch   der   historischen  methode,  ch.   i. 

2.  Philosophy  of  history. — "The  philosophy  of 
history  is  not  a  something  separate  from  the 
facts  of  history,  but  a  something  contained  in 
them.  The  more  a  man  gets  into  the  meaning 
of  them,  the  more  he  gets  into  it,  and  it  into 
him;  for  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational 
interpretation,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
and  essential  relations  of  the  facts.  And  this  is 
frue  of  whatever  species  or  order  the  facts  may 
be.  Their  philosophy  is  not  something  separate 
and  distinct  from,  something  over  and  above, 
their  interpretation,  but  simply  their  interpreta- 
tion. He  who  knows  about  any  people,  or  epoch, 
or  special  development  of  human  nature,  how  it 
has  come  to  be  what  it  is  and  what  it  tends  to, 
what  causes  have  given  it  the  character  it  has, 
and  what  its  relation  is  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  has  attained  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  that  people,  epoch,  or  develop- 
ment. Philosophical  history  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  kind  of  history,  but  the  language  is  most 
inaccurate.  Every  kind  of  history  is  philosophi- 
cal which  is  true  and  thorough;  which  goes  closely 
and  deeply  enough  to  work;  which  shows  the 
what,  how,  and  why  of  events  as  far  as  reason 
and  research  can  ascertain.  History  always  par- 
ticipates in  some  measure  of  philosophy,  for 
events  are  always  connected  according  to  some 
real  or  supposed  principle  either  of  efficient  or 
final  causation" — R.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  history 
in  Europe,  introduction. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Adams,  History  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  (American  Historical  Re- 
view, Jan.,  iqoQ). — J.  Delvaille,  Essai  sur  I'histoire 
de   I'idee   de   progres. 

Influence  of  geography  on  history.  See  Eu- 
rope: Geography;  Africa:  Geographic  description; 
Asia:  Influence  of  geography;  America:  Politico- 
geographical  survey;  U.S.A.:  Historical  geography; 
also  under  names  of  countries,  subdivision  Geo- 
graphical   description. 

3.  Possibility  of  a  science  of  history. — 
Buckle's  theory. — "The  believer  in  the  possibility 
of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to 
hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events, 
or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will;  and  the  only 
positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  I 
shall  expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following: 
That  when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it 
in  consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives;  that 
those  motives  are  the  results  of  some  antece- 
dents; and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  with  un- 
erring certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  im- 
mediate results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, is  the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every 
man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by  system,  and 
who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the  evidence 
actually  before  him.  .  .  .  Rejecting,  then,  the 
metaphysical   dogma   of  free   will   and,   the   theo- 
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logical  dogma  of  predestined  events,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men, 
being  determined  solely  by  their  antecedents, 
must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is  to 
say,  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And 
as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the  mind  or  out 
of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results — in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of 
which  history  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  race,  their  progress  or  their  decay,  their 
happiness  or  their  misery — must  be  the  fruit  of 
a  double  action ;  an  action  of  external  phenom- 
ena upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  phenomena.  These  are  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  a  philosophic  history  can 
alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  human  mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own 
existence,  and,  when  uncontrolled  by  external 
agents,  developing  itself  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise 
its  laws;  but  incessantly  coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  passions, 
stimulating  their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving 
to  their  actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not 
have  taken  without  such  disturbance.  Thus  we 
have  man  modifying  nature,  and  nature  modify- 
ing man;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification 
all  events  must  necessarily  spring.  The  problem 
immediately  before  us  is  to  ascertain  the  method 
of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modifica- 
tion."— H.  T.  Buckle,  History  of  civilisation  in 
England,  ch.  i. — "Buckle  is  not  the  first  who 
has  attempted  to  treat  the  unscientific  character 
of  History,  the  'methodless  matter,'  as  an  ancient 
writer  names  it,  by  the  method  of  exhibiting 
vital  phenomena  under  points  of  view  analogous 
to  those  which  are  the  starting-point  of  the  exact 
sciences.  But  a  notion  which  others  have  inci- 
dentally broached  under  some  formula  about  'nat- 
ural growth,'  or  carried  out  in  the  very  inadequate 
and  merely  figurative  idea  of  the  inorganic;  what 
still  others,  as  Comte  in  his  attractive  'Philosophie 
Positive,'  have  developed  speculatively.  Buckle 
undertakes  to  ground  in  a  comprehensive  historical 
exposition.  ...  He  purposes  to  raise  History  to 
a  science  by  showing  how  to  demonstrate  histori- 
cal facts  out  of  general  laws.  He  paves  the  way 
for  this  by  setting  forth  that  the  earliest  and 
rudest  conceptions  touching  the  course  of  human 
destiny  were  those  indicated  by  the  ideas  of 
chance  and  necessity,  that  'in  all  probability'  out 
of  these  grew  later  the  'dogmas'  of  free-will  and 
predestination,  that  both  are  in  a  great  degree 
'mistakes,'  or  that,  as  he  adds,  'we  at  least  have 
no  adequate  proof  of  their  truth.'  He  finds  that 
all  the  changes  of  which  History  is  full,  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  have  come  upon  the  human 
race,  its  advance  and  its  decline,  its  happiness  and 
its  misery,  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double  agency, 
the  working  of  outer  phenomena  upon  our  nature, 
and  the  working  of  our  nature  upon  outer 
phenomena.  He  lias  confidence  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  'laws'  of  this  double  influence,  and 
that  he  has  therefore  elevated  the  History  of  man- 
kind to  a  science.  .  .  .  Buckle  does  not  so  much 
leave  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  connection  with 


stances:  from  his  country,  people,  age,  etc.,  while 
the  vanishingly  little  x  is  his  own  contribution, 
the  work  of  his  free  will.'  However  vanish- 
ingly small  this  x  may  be,  it  is  of  infinite  value. 
Morally  and  humanly  considered  it  alone  has 
value.  The  colors,  the  brush,  the  canvas  which 
Raphael  used  were  of  materials  which  he  had 
not  created.  He  had  learned  from  one  and 
another  master  to  apply  these  materials  in  draw- 
ing and  painting.  The  idea  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  of  the  saints  and'  angels,  he  met  with  in 
church  tradition.  Various  cloisters  ordered 
pictures  from  him  at  given  prices.  That  this  in- 
citement alone,  these  material  and  technical  condi- 
tions and  Buch  tradition^  and  contemplations, 
should  'explain'  the  Sistine  Madonna,  would  be, 
in  the  formula  A  =  a  +  x,  the  service  of  the 
vanishing  httle  x.  Similarly  everywhere.  Let 
statistics  go  on  showing  that  in  a  certain  coun- 
try so  and  so  many  illegitimate  births  occur. 
Suppose  that  in  the  formula  A^a  +  i  this  a 
includes  all  the  elements  which  'explain'  the  fact 
that  among  a  thousand  mothers  twenty,  thirty, 
or  whatever  the  number  is,  are  unmarried;  each 
individual  case  of  the  kind  has  its  history,  how 
often  a  touching  and  affecting  one.  Of  those 
twenty  or  thirty  who  have  fallen  is  there  a  single 
one  who  will  be  consoled  by  knowing  that  the 
statistical  law  'explains'  her  case?  Amid  the  tor- 
tures of  conscience  through  nights  of  weeping, 
many  a  one  of  them  will  be  profoundly  convinced 
that  in  the  formula  A^a  +  i  the  vanishing  little 
I  is  of  immeasurable  weight,  that  in  fact  it  em- 
braces the  entire  moral  worth  of  the  human  being, 
his  total  and  exclusive  value.  No  intelligent  man 
will  think  of  denying  that  the  statisical  method 
of  considering  human  affairs  has  its  great  worth; 
but  we  must  not  forget  how  little,  relatively, 
it  can  accomplish  and  is  meant  to  accomplish. 
Many  and  perhaps  all  human  relations  have  a 
legal  side;  yet  no  one  will  on  that  account  bid 
us  seek  for  the  understanding  of  the  Eroica  or 
of  Faust  among  jurists'  definitions  concerning  in- 
tellectual property."— J.  G.  Droysen,  Outline  of 
tlie  principles  of  history,  pp.  ^2-64,  77-79. 

Also  in:  C.  V.  Langlois  and  C.  Seignobos, 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  history. — A.  H. 
Huth,  Life  and  writings  oj  Buckle. — J.  B.  Bury, 
Science  of  history  (Inaugural  lecture  as  Regius 
professor  of  modern  history  at   Cambridge). 

4.  History  as  root  of  all  science. — Lost  his- 
tory.— "History,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  science, 
is  also  the  first  distinct  product  of  man's  spiritual 
nature ;  his  earhest  expression  of  what  can  be 
called  Thought.  It  is  a  looking  both  before  and 
after;  as,  indeed,  the  coming  Time  already  waits, 
unseen,  yet  definitely  shaped,  predetermined .  and 
inevitable,  in  the  Time  come;  and  only  by  the 
combination  of  both  is  the  meaning  of  either  com- 
pleted. The  Sibylline  Books,  thought  old,  are  not 
the  oldest.  Some  nations  have  prophecy,  some 
have  not;  but  of  all  mankind,  there  is  no  tribe  so 
rude  that  it  has  not  attempted  History,  though 
several  have  not  arithmetic  enough  to  count  Five. 
History  has  been  written  with  quipo-threads,  with 
feather-pictures,  with  wampum-belts;  still  oftencr 
with  earth-mounds  and  monumental  stone-heaps, 
whether  as   pyramid   or  cairn ;    for   the   Celt   and 


divine  providence,  out  of  view',  but  rather  declares       the   Copt,    the    Red    man   as    well    as   the   White 


it  an  illusion  and  throws  it  overboard.  Within 
the  precincts  of  philosophy  also  something  similar 
has  recently  been  taught.  A  thinker  whom  I 
regard  with  personal  esteem  says:  'If  we  call 
all  that  an  individual  man  is,  has  and  performs 
A,  then  this  A  arises  out  oi  a  +  x,  a  embracing 
all  that  comes  to  the  man  from  his  outer  circum 


lives  between  two  eternities,  and  warring  against 
Oblivion,  he  would  fain  unite  himself  in  clear  con- 
scious relation,  as  in  dim  unconscious  relation  he 
is  already  united,  with  the  whole  Future  and  the 
whole  Past.  A  talent  for  History  may  be  said 
to  be  born  with  us,  as  our  chief  inheritance.  In 
a   certain   sense   all   men    are   historians.     Is   nol 
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every  memory  written  quite  full  with  Annals, 
wherein  joy  and  mourning,  conquest  and  loss 
manifoldly  alternate;  and,  with  or  without  philos- 
ophy, the  whole  fortunes  of  one  little  inward 
Kingdom,  and  all  its  politics,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, stand  ineffaceably  recorded?  Our  very 
speech  is  curiously  historical.  Most  men,  you  may 
observe,  speak  only  to  narrate ;  not  in  imparting 
what  they  have  thought,  which  indeed  were  often 
a  very  small  matter,  but  in  exhibiting  what  they 
have  undergone  or  seen,  which  is  a  quite  un- 
limited one,  do  talkers  dilate.  Cut  us  off  from 
Narrative,  how  would  the  stream  of  conversa- 
tion, even  among  the  wisest,  languish  into  de- 
tached handfuls,  and  among  the  foolish  utterly 
evaporate !  Thus,  as  we  do  nothing  but  enact 
History,  we  say  little  but  recite  it:  nay  rather,  in 
that  widest  sense,  our  whole  spiritual  life  is 
built  thereon.  For,  strictly  considered,  what  is 
all  Knowledge  too  but  recorded  Experience,  and 
a  product  of  History;  of  which,  therefore.  Rea- 
soning and  Belief,  no  less  than  Action  and  Pas- 
sion, are  essential  materials?  .  .  .  Social  Life  is 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  individual  men's  Lives 
who  constitute  society ;  History  is  the  essence  of 
innumerable  Biographies.  But  if  one  Biography, 
nay  our  own  Biography,  study  and  recapitulate  it 
as  we  may,  remains  in  so  many  points  unintel- 
ligible to  us;  how  much  more  must  these  million, 
the  very  facts  of  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
purport  of  them,  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know! 
.  .  .  Which  was  the  greatest  innovator,  which  was 
the  more  important  personage  in  man's  history, 
he  who  first  led  .armies  over  the  Alps,  and  gained 
the  victories  of  Canns  and  Thrasymene;  or  the 
nameless  boor  who  first  hammered  out  for  him- 
self an  iron  spade?  When  the  oak-tree  is  felled, 
the  whole  forest  echoes  with  it ;  but  a  hundred 
acorns  are  planted  silently  by  some  unnoticed 
breeze.  Battles  and  war-tumults,  which  for  the 
time  din  every  ear,  and  with  joy  or  terror  intoxi- 
cate every  heart,  pass  away  like  tavern-brawls; 
and,  except  some  few  Marathons  and  Morgar- 
tens,  are  remembered  by  accident,  not  by  desert. 
Laws  themselves,  political  Constitutions,  are  not 
our  Life,  but  only  the  house  wherein  our  Life  is 
led:  nay  they  are  but  the  bare  walls  of  the  house; 
all  whose  essential  furniture,  the  inventions  and 
traditions,  and  daily  habits  that  regulate  and  sup- 
port our  existence,  are  the  work  not  of  Dracos 
and  Hampdens,  but  of  Phoenician  mariners,  of 
Italian  masons  and  Saxon  metallurgists,  of  philos- 
ophers, alchymists,  prophets,  and  all  the  long- 
forgotten  train  of  artists  and  artisans;  who  from 
the  first  have  been  jointly  teaching  us  how  to 
think  and  how  to  act,  how  to  rule  over  spiritual 
and  over  physical  Nature.  Well  may  we  say  that 
of  our  History  the  more  important  part  is  lost 
without  recovery." — T.  Carlyle,  On  history  {Criti- 
cal and  miscellaneous  essays,  v.  2). 

5.  Interpretation  of  the  past  by  the  present. — 
"But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  interpret 
the  Past  from  the  Present,  if  there  are  no  institu- 
tions in  the  present  answering  to  those  in  the 
past?  We  have  no  serfs,  for  example,  in  England 
at  the  present  time,  how  then  are  we  to  under- 
stand a  state  of  Society  of  which  they  were  a 
component  element?  The  answer  is — by  analogy, 
by  looking  at  the  essence  of  the  relation.  Between 
a  modern  master  and  his  lackeys  and  dependents, 
the  same  essential  relation  subsists  as  between 
the  lord  and  serf  of  feudal  times.  If  we  realise 
to  ourselves  the  full  round  of  this  relationship, 
deepen  the  shades  to  correspond  with  the  more 
absolute  power  possessed  by  a  lord  in  early  times, 
allow    for    a    more    aristocratic    state    of    opinion 


and  belief,  the  result  will  be  the  solution  desired. 
This  method  of  interpreting  the  Past  from  the 
Present  has  been  followed  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
great  historical  dramas,  with  such  success  as  we 
all  know.  He  wishes,  for  example,  to  give  us  a 
picture  of  old  Roman  times.  He  gets  from  Plu- 
tarch and  other  sources  the  broad  historical  facts, 
the  form  of  Government  and  Religion,  the  distri- 
bution of  Power  and  Authority:  this  is  the  skele- 
ton to  which  he  has  to  give  life  and  reality. 
How  does  he  proceed?  He  simply  takes  his  stand 
on  the  times  in  which  he  himself  lived;  notes  the 
effects  existing  institutions  have  on  his  own  and 
other  minds;  allows  for  the  differences  in  custom, 
mode  of  life,  and  political  and  religious  forms; 
and  the  result  is  a  drama  or  dramas  more  real 
and  lifelike,  more  true  and  believable,  an  insight 
into  the  working  of  Roman  life  more  subtle  and 
profound,  than  all  the  husks  with  which  the  his- 
torians have  furnished  us." — J.  B.  Crozier,  Civili- 
zation  and  progress,  p.  3s. 

Also  in:  H.  B.  Adams,  Methods  of  historical 
study. 

6.  Moral  lessons  of  history. — "Gibbon  believed 
that  the  era  of  conquerors  was  at  an  end.  Had 
he  lived  out  the  full  life  of  man,  he  would  have 
seen  Europe  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  But  a  few 
years  ago  we  beheved  the  world  had  grown  too 
civiHzed  for  war,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park  was  to  be  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era. 
Battles  bloody  as  Napoleon's  are  now  the  fa- 
miliar tale  of  every  day;  and  the  arts  which  have 
made  greatest  progress  are  the  arts  of  destruction. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  History,  and  what 
are  its  lessons?  If  it  can  tell  us  little  of  the  past, 
and  nothing  of  the  future,  why  waste  our  time 
over  so  barren  a  study?  First,  it  is  a  voice  for- 
ever sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong.  Opinions  alter,  manners  change, 
creeds  rise  and  fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written 
on  the  tablets  of  eternity.  For  every  false  word 
or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression, 
for  lust  or  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at 
last ;  not  always  by  the  chief  offenders,  but  paid 
by  some  one.  Justice  and  truth  alone  endure 
and  live.  Injustice  and  falsehood  may  be  long- 
lived,  but  doomsday  comes  at  last  to  them,  in 
French  revolutions  and  other  terrible  ways.  That 
is  one  lesson  of  History.  Another  is  that  we 
should  draw  no  horoscopes;  that  we  should  expect 
little,  for  what  we  expect  will  not  come  to  pass." 
— J.  A.  Froude,  Short  studies  on  great  subjects, 
pp.  27-28. 

7.  Educational  and  practical  value  of  history. 
— "It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  schools  for  that 
kind  of  reasoning  which  is  most  useful  in  prac- 
tical life.  It  teaches  men  to  weigh  conflicting 
probabilities,  to  estimate  degrees  of  evidence,  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  of  the  value  of  authorities. 
Reasoning  is  taught  by  actual  practice  much  mote 
than  by  any  a  priori  methods.  Many  good  judges 
— and  I  own  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them — 
doubt  much  whether  a  study  of  formal  logic 
ever  yet  made  a  good  reasoner.  Mathematics  are 
no  doubt  invaluable  in  this  resnect,  but  they  only 
deal  with  demonstrations;  and  it  has  often  been 
observed  how  many  excellent  mathematicians  are 
somewhat  peculiarly  destitute  of  the  power  of 
measuring  degrees  of  probability.  But  History  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  kind  of  probabilities 
on  which  the  conduct  of  life  mainly  depends. 
There  is  one  hint  about  historical  reasoning  which 
I  think  may  not  be  unworthy  of  your  notice 
When  studying  some  great  historical  controversy, 
place  yourself  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
alternately  on  each  side  of  the  battle;  try  to  realise 
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as  fully  as  you  can  the  point  of  view  of  the  best 
men  on  either  side,  and  then  draw  up  upon  paper 
the  arguments  of  each  in  the  strongest  form  you 
can  give  them.  You  will  find  that  few  practices 
do  more  to  elucidate  the  past,  or  form  a  better 
mental  discipline." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Political 
value  of  history,  pp.  47-4Q. — "He  who  demands 
certainties  alone  as  the  sphere  of  his  action  must 
retire  from  the  activities  of  life,  and  confine  him- 
self to  the  domain  of  mathematical  computation. 
He  who  is  unwilling  to  investigate  and  weigh 
probabilities  can  have  no  good  reason  to  hope  for 
any  practical  success  whatever.  It  is  strictly  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  highest  successes  in  life, 
whether  in  statesmanhip,  in  legislation,  in  war,  in 
the  civic  professions,  or  in  the  industrial  pursuits, 
are  attained  by  those  who  possess  the  greatest  skill 
in  the  weighing  of  probabilities  and  the  estimating 
of  them  at  their  true  value.  This  is  the  essential 
reason  why  the  study  of  history  is  so  important 
an  element  in  the  work  of  improving  the  judgment, 
and  in  the  work  of  fitting  men  to  conduct  properly 
the  larger  interests  of  communities  and  states.  Tt 
is  a  study  of  humanity,  not  in  an  ideal  condi- 
tion, but  as  humanity  exists.  The  student  of  his- 
tory surveys  the  relations  of  life  in  essentially  the 
same  manner  as  the  man  of  business  surveys  them. 
Perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said  that  the  his- 
torical method  is  the  method  that  must  be  used 
in  the  common  affairs  of  every-day  life.  The 
premises  from  which  the  man  of  business  has  to 
draw  his  conclusions  are  always  more  or  less  in- 
volved and  uncertain.  The  gift  which  insures 
success,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  the  endowment 
of  a  powerful  reasoning  faculty  as  that  other 
quality  of  intelligence,  which  we  call  good  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  ability  to  grasp  what  may  be 
called  the  strategic  points  of  a  situation  by  in- 
stinctive or  intuitive  methods.  It  reaches  its  con- 
clusions not  by  any  very  clearly  defined  or 
definable  process,  but  rather  by  the  method  of  con- 
jecturing the  value  and  importance  of  contingent 
elements.  It  is  the  ability  to  reach  correct  con- 
clusions when  the  conditions  of  a  strictly  logical 
process  are  w-anting.  To  a  man  of  affairs  this  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts;  and  it  is  acquired, 
so  far  as  it  comes  by  effort,  not  by  studying  the 
rigid  processes  of  necessary  reasoning,  but  by  a 
large  observance  and  contemplation  of  human  af- 
fairs. And  it  is  precisely  this  method  of  studying 
men  that  the  historical  student  has  to  use.  His 
premises  are  always  more  or  less  uncertain,  and 
his  conclusions,  therefore,  like  the  conclusions  of 
every  day  life,  are  the  product  of  his  judgment 
rather  than  the  product  of  pure  reason.  It  is  in 
the  light  of  this  fact  that  we  are  to  explain  the 
force  of  Guizot's  remark,  that  nothing  tortures 
history  more  than  logic.  Herein  also  is  found 
the  reason  why  the  study  of  history  is  so  neces- 
sary a  part  of  a  good  preparation  for  the  affairs 
of  politics  and  statesmanship.  .  .  .  The  kind  of 
involved  and  contingent  reasoning  necessary  for 
the  successful  formation  of  political  judgments  is 
unquestionably  the  kind  of  reasoning  which,  of 
all  studies,  history  is  best  adapted  to  give.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  success  are  the  same  in  all  practical  vo- 
cations. The  conditions,  whether  those  of  states- 
manship or  those  of  industry  and  commerce,  have 
been  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  Society  is, 
and  has  been,  from  its  first  existence,  a  more  or 
less  complicated  organism.  It  is  a  machine  with 
a  great  number  of  wheels  and  springs.  No  part  is 
independent.  Hence  it  is  that  no  man  can  be 
completely  useful  if  he  is  out  of  gear  with  his 
age,   however   perfect   he   may    be   in    himself.'' — 


C.  K.  Adams,  Manual  of  historical  literature,  pp. 
15-16. — "To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  general 
question.  I  should  not  like  to  be  thought  to 
be  advocating  my  study  on  the  mere  grounds  of 
utility;  although  I  believe  that  utility,  both  as 
regards  the  training  of  the  study  and  the  infor- 
mation attained  in  it,  to  be  the  highest,  humanly 
speaking,  of  all  utilities;  it  helps  to  qualify  a  man 
to  act  in  his  character  of  a  politician  as  a  Chris- 
tian man  should.  But  this  is  not  all;  beyond  the 
educational  purpo.^c,  beyond  the  political  purpose, 
beyond  the  [)hilosophical  use  of  history  and  its 
training,  it  has  something  of  the  preciousness  of 
everything  that  is  clearly  true.  In  common  with 
Natural  Philosophy  it  has  its  value,  I  will  not 
say  as  Science,  for  that  would  be  to  use  a  term 
which  has  now  become  equivocal,  but  it  has  a 
value  analogous  to  the  value  of  science;  a  value 
as  something  that  is  worth  knowing  and  retaining 
in  the  knowledge  for  its  own  and  for  the  truth's 
sake.  And  in  this  consists  its  especial  attraction" 
for  its  own  votaries.  It  is  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  something  that  the  world  does  not  know, 
— that  doubtless  is  a  motive  that  weighs  with 
many  minds,  a  motive  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact, 
though  it  may  not  be  worth  analysis.  It  is  not  the 
mere  pleasure  of  investigating  and  finding  with 
every  step  of  investigation  new  points  of  view 
open  out,  and  new  fields  of  labour,  new  char- 
acters of  interest ; — that  investigating  instinct  of 
human  nature  is  not  one  to  be  ignored,  and  the 
exercise  of  it  on  such  inexhaustible  materials 
as  are  before  us  now  is  a  most  healthy  exercise, 
one  that  cannot  but  strengthen  and  develop  the 
whole  mind  of  the  man  who  uses  it,  urging  him 
on  to  new  studies,  new  languages,  new  discoveries 
in  geography  and  science.  But  even  this  Ls  not  all. 
There  is,  I  speak  humbly,  in  common  with  Nat- 
ural Science,  in  the  study  of  living  History,  a 
gradual  approximation  to  a  consciousness  that  we 
are  growing  into  a  perception  of  the  workings  of 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  study 
of  History  is  in  this  respect,  as  Coleridge  saiif 
of  Poetry,  its  own  great  reward,  a  thing  to  be 
loved  and  cultivated  for  its  own  sake.  ...  If 
man  is  not,  as  we  believe,  the  greatest  and  most 
wonderful  of  God's  works,  he  is  at  least  the  most 
wonderful  that  comes  within  our  contemplation ; 
if  the  human  will,  which  is  the  motive  cause  of 
all  historical  events,  is  not  the  freest  agent  in 
the  universe,  it  is  at  least  the  freest  agency  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge;  if  its  variations 
are  not  absolutely  innumerable  and  irreducible  to 
classification,  on  the  generalisations  of  which  we 
may  formulate  laws  and  rules,  and  maxims  and 
prophecies,  they  are  far  more  diversified  and  less 
reducible  than  any  other  phenomena  in  those  re- 
gions of  the  universe  that  we  have  power  to  pene- 
trate. For  one  great  insoluble  problem  of  as- 
tronomy or  geology  there  arc  a  thousand  insoluble 
problems  in  the  life,  in  the  character,  in  the  face 
of  every  man  that  meets  you  in  the  street.  Thus, 
whether  we  look  at  the  dignity  of  the  subject- 
matter,  or  at  the  nature  of  the  mental  exercise 
which  it  requires,  or  at  the  inexhaustible  field 
over  which  the  pursuit  ranges.  History,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  adventures,  the  development,  the 
changeful  career,  the  varied  growths,  the  ambi- 
tions, aspirations,  and,  if  you  like,  the  approxi- 
mating destinies  of  mankind,  claims  a  place  second 
to  none  in  the  roll  of  sciences." — W.  Stubbs, 
Seventeen  lectures  on  the  study  of  medieval  and 
modern  history,  lecture  i,  4— "There  is  a  passage 
in  Lord  Bacon  so  much  to  this  purpose  that  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  it  '.•\lthough'  (he  says) 
'we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  light,  because  by 
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means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way,  ply  our  tasks, 
read,  distinguish  one  another ;  and  yet  for  all  that 
the  vision  of  the  light  itself  is  more  excellent  and 
more  beautiful  than  all  these  various  uses  of  it;  so 
the  contemplation  and  sight  of  things  as  they  are, 
without  superstition,  without  imposture,  without 
error,  and  without  confusion,  is  in  itself  worth 
more  than  all  the  harvest  and  profit  of  inven- 
tions put  together.'  And  so  may  I  say  of  History ; 
that  useful  as  it  may  be  to  the  statesman,  to  the 
lawyer,  to  the  schoolmaster,  or  the  annalist,  so  far 
as  it  enables  us  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are,  and 
to  cultivate  that  habit  within  us,  the  importance 
of  History  is  far  beyond  all  mere  amusement  or 
even  information  that  we  may  gather  from  it." — 
J.  S.  Brewer,  English  studies,  p.  382.— "To  know 
History  is  impossible;  not  even  Mr.  Freeman,  not 
Professor  Ranke  himself,  can  be  said  to  know  His- 
tory. .  .  .  No  one,  therefore,  should  be  discour- 
aged from  studying  History.  Its  greatest  service 
is  not  so  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  as 
to  stimulate  thought  and  broaden  our  intellectual 
horizon,  and  for  this  purpose  no  study  is  its 
equal." — W.  P.  Atkinson,  On  history  and  the  study 
of  history,  p.   107. 

Also  in:  M,  S.  Nordau,  Interpretation  of  his- 
tory.— R.  Altamira,  La  Ensenaiiza  de  la  historia. — 
H.  B.  Adams,  Study  of  history  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

8.  Writing  of  history. — Macaulay's  view. — "A 
history  in  which  every  particular  incident  may 
be  true  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  have  most  influence  on  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  the  changes  of  manners  and 
morals,  the  transition  of  communities  from  pov- 
erty to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  from 
ferocity  to  humanity — these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
noiseless  revolutions.  Their  progress  is  rarely  in- 
dicated by  what  historians  are  pleased  to  call  im- 
portant events.  They  are  not  achieved  by  armies, 
or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by 
no  treaties  and  recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are 
carried  on  in  every  school,  in  every  church,  be- 
hind ten  thousand  counters,  at  ten  thousand  fire- 
sides. The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no 
certain  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  under  current  flows.  We 
read  of  defeats  and  victories.  But  we  know 
that  nations  may  be  miserable  amidst  victories  and 
prosperous  amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall 
of  wise  ministers  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate 
favourites.  But  we  must  remember  how  small  a 
proportion  the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a  single 
statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great 
social  system.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  historical  reading 
is  analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  that  produced 
by  foreign  travel.  The  student,  like  the  tourist, 
is  transported  into  a  new  state  of  society.  He 
sees  new  fashions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression. His  mind  is  enlarged  by  contemplating 
the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  morals,  and  of 
manners.  But  men  may  travel  far  and  return  with 
minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never  stirred 
from  their  own  market-town.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, men  may  know  the  dates  of  many  battles 
and  the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses,  and 
yet  be  no  wiser.  .  .  .  The  perfect  historian  is  he 
in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit  of  an 
age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact, 
he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters, 
which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony. 
But,  by  judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  ar- 
rangement, he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions 
which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  nar- 
rative a  due  subordination  is  observed:  some 
transactions  are  prominent;  others  retire.    But  the 


scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  increased  or 
diminished,  not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  them,  but  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of 
society  and  the  nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the 
court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he  shows 
us  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no 
pecuHarity  of  manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too 
insignificant  for  his  notice  which  is  not  too  in- 
significant to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of 
religion,  and  of  education,  and  to  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  mind.  Men  will  not  merely 
be  described,  but  will  be  made  intimately  known 
to  us." — T.  B.  Macaulay,  History  (Essays,  v.  i). 
Also  in:  F.  M.  Fling,  Writing  of  history:  An 
introduction    to    historical   method. 

9.  Pre-literary  history. — It  is  inherent  in  the 
ambiguity  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "history" 
that  we  find  ourselves  the  possessors  of  a  vast 
amount  of  history  of  times  before  history  was 
written,  of  "prehistoric  times."  The  development 
of  archaeological  research  opens  to  us  records  of 
history  that  are  sources  equally  valuable  as  those 
which  have  come  to  us  since  the  origin  of  writing. 
For  this  reason  the  term  "pre-literary  history"  is 
being  adopted.  The  age  of  the  earth  as  a  solid 
body  offers  a  problem  which  astronomer,  geologist 
and  biologist  answer  with  figures  varying  as  their 
standpoints,  from  25.000.000  to  1,600,000.000  years. 
H.  F.  Osborn'  in  "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Life" 
(1017)  gives  the  estimate  of  100,000,000  years,  and, 
in  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,"  says  that  "Man 
emerges  from  the  vast  geologic  history  of  the  earth 
in  the  period  known  as  the  Pleistocene,  or  Glacial, 
and  Postglacial,  the  Diluvium  of  the  older  geolo- 
gists." The  Pleistocene  period  is  dated  at  approxi- 
mately 550,000  years  ago.  "Geology  first  gives  us 
an  adequate  conception  of  time.  The  limitations 
which  shut  our  fathers  into  the  narrow  close  of 
six  thousand  years  [4004  B.C. — estimates  based 
on  the  biblical  theory  of  creation]  are  taken  down 
.  .  .  and  we  are  turned  out  into  the  open  of  un- 
numbered millions  of  years.  Upon  the  Ijackground 
of  geologic  time  our  chronological  time  shows  no 
more  than  a  speck  upon  the  sky.  The  whole  of 
human  history  is  but  a  mere  fraction  of  a  degree 
of  this  mighty  arc.  .  .  .  Archean  time  in  geologic 
history  answers  to  prehistoric  time  in  human  his- 
tory."— J.  Burroughs,  Time  and  change,  pp.  go,  100. 
— See  also  .'Vrch.eology  ;  Europe:  Prehistoric: 
Earliest  remains,  etc. 

Also  in:  F.  Boas,  Mind  of  primitive  man,  ch. 
6-7. 

10.  Origin  of  writing. — Palseography. — Epi- 
graphy.— Diplomatic. — The  first  step  in  the  grad- 
ual evolution  of  a  system  of  writing  was  taken 
probably  by  cave  men  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
paleolithic  period.  This  earliest  step  was  the  con- 
ventionalization of  a  picture  to  represent  one  thing, 
a  story,  an  object  or  an  idea.  The  second  step  was 
the  representation  by  a  picture  or  symbol  of  a 
sound, — at  first  a  whole  word,  then  broken  into 
syllables.  Through  the  analysis  of  these  sounds 
an  alphabet  was  constructed.  The  Phoenician 
alphabet  is  the  earliest  known,  appearing  about 
1000  B.C.  and  made  up  of  symbols  borrowed  from 
the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
"An  examination  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Near 
East  shows  clearly  that  (excluding  monumental 
documents)  there  were  two  physical  processes  of 
writing  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world.  One, 
which  grew  up  on  the  Nile,  consisted  in  applying  a 
colored  fluid  to  a  vegetable  membrane ;  the  other, 
which  arose  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  world,  incised 
or  impressed  its  signs  on  a  yielding  or  plastic 
surface    which    later    hardened.      Both    of    these 
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methods  reached  the  classical  world:  in  the  wax 
tablet  for  the  Greek  or  Roman  gentleman's  memo- 
randa, and  in  the  pen,  ink  and  paper  (papyrus) 
which  have  descended  to  our  own  day.  The  early 
geographical  line  to  be  drawn  between  these  two 
methods  of  writing  may  be  indicated  in  the  short- 
est terms  by  saying  that  the  practice  of  incision  on 
a  plastice  surface  was  Asiatic;  the  process  employ- 
ing pen,  ink,  and  vegetable  paper  was  Egyptian." 
— J.  H.  Breasted,  Physical  processes  oj  writing 
(American  Journal  oj  Semitic  Languages,  July, 
1016). — Epigraphy  deals  with  the  inscriptions  found 
on  stone,  metal  or  any  other  enduring  material. 
"The  rules  for  deciphering  the  old  handwritings 
that  one  encounters  in  documents  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  seventeenth  century,  are  embodied  in  two 
distinct  though  related  and  interacting  sciences. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  science  of  Palaeography, 
which  has  for  its  province  the  mere  deciphering  of 
the  writings,  as  well  as  questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  material  upon  which  it  is  imposed, 
of  the  implements  by  which  it  was  produced,  and 
of  the  medium  through  which  the  thought  and  in- 
tention of  the  writer  are  recorded.  Diplomatic, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  second  of  the  sciences,  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  style  of  the  documents, 
and  even  the  individuals  who  produced  them.  In 
the  words  of  M.  Leon  Gauthier  .  .  .  'Palaeography 
studies  the  body,  while  Diplomatic  studies  the  soul 
of  the  document.'  " — W.  Saunders,  Ancient  hand- 
writings, p.  3. — See  also  Aztec  and  Mava  picture- 
writing;  Cuneiform  inscriptions;  Alphabet; 
Europe:  Prehistoric:  Iron  Age;  ^gean  civiliza- 
tion: Minoan  Age:  B.C.  1200-750;  Assyria:  Art 
and  archaeological  remains:  Rosetta  stone;  Phil- 
ology: 12;  13. 

11.  Development  of  a  chronology. — "Neither 
calendar  nor  chronology  was  worked  out  in  the 
first  place  to  discover  Time  or  keep  track  of  it. 
They  have  to  do  with  events  and  the  problem  of 
tracing  their  relationships,  not  with  what  lies  be- 
tween them.  .  .  .  Our  knowledge  of  'the  past,'  is, 
therefore,  really  a  knowledge  of  things  in  the  past. 
It  seems  at  first  glance  as  though,  by  giving  each 
day  and  year  a  number  we  bring  them  all  within 
the  field  of  knowledge.  But  the  numbers  mean 
nothing  by  themselves.  Only  those  dates  upon 
which  memorable  things  have  taken  place  really 
stand  for  anything.  .  .  .  Dates  do  not  matter  in 
primitive  stories.  Myths  need  no  arithmetic.  All 
the  child's  story  recfuires  for  a  proper  beginning  is 
'once  upon  a  time.'  So  with  the  childhood  of  the 
race.  Poetry,  the  universal  vehicle  for  the  saga, 
cannot  well  risk  marking  its  marvellous  events  with 
exact  days  and  years.  The  calendar,  and  the 
chronology  which  the  calendar  made  possible,  are 
not  only  the  basis  of  scientific  history,  but  of  far 
more  than  we  suspect  in  the  structure  of  civiliza- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  erected  a  civilization  based  on 
dates,  in  which  the  mathematics  of  Time  is  as 
fundamental  to  human  relationships  as  that  ot 
Space  is  in  the  conquest  of  the  material  world. 
...  As  for  the  sun,  while  it  furnished  the  divi- 
sions of  day  and  night,  it  offered  no  ready  multiple 
for  their  grouping.  Its  yearly  circuit  served  for 
no  more  than  the  framework  of  the  calendar;  in  a 
sense,  it  merely  offered  the  cycle  that  needed  calen- 
daring. And  yet,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  seasons  are  marked  off  from  each  other  with 
any  degree  of  distinctness,  a  rough  solar  year  could 
be  appreciated  without  any  detailed  divisions  by 
stellar  or  lunar  periods.  This  is  especially  true 
outside  the  tropics,  in  the  northern  or  southern 
temperate  zones,  where  the  farmer  can  grow  but 
one  crop  of  grain  in  the  year,  so  that  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  he  divides  his  time  into  two  main 
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seasons,  winter  and  summer.  .  .  .  Time  was  not 
discovered  by  counting  days,  like  knots  on  a  string, 
but  by  observing  their  virtues.  We  have  already 
.seen  this  in  the  practical  farming  calendar,  where 
the  signs  of  the  seasons  are  observed  to  make  sure 
that  the  right  thing  shall  be  done  in  its  time,  and 
the  vintage  be  begun  under  the  star  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  the  like." — J.  T.  Shotwell,  Dis- 
covery oj  time  (Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology 

and    Scientific    Methods,    Apr.    15,    1015). "The 

reckoning  of  time  reflects  everywhere  the  outlook 
and  habits  of  society,  as  those  in  turn  reflect  the 
environment  and  conditions  of  life  of  early  peoples. 
In  no  other  country  is  this  more  cvidsnt  than  in 
ancient  Egypt.  There  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
the  solar  year  should  triumph,  for  the  land  itself 
forced  along  the  adjustment.  Nowhere  else  does 
nature  provide  such  a  chronometer  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  N\\e."—Ibid.,  June  10,  1915. — See  also 
Chronology. 

.Also  in:  J.  C.  Macdonald,  Chronologies  and 
calendars. 

12.  Early  interpretation  of  history:  Mytho- 
logical.— Myth  has  long  played  a  momentous  "role 
in  the  history  of  the  human  intelligence — by  far 
the  largest  of  any  one  element  in  our  whole  his- 
tory. Science  was  born  but  yesterday.  Myths  are 
milleniums  old.  And  they  are  as  young  to-day  as 
in  the  glacial  period.  Heroes  and  victims  share 
the  stage  of  the  drama  of  history  with  those  un- 
canny Powers  that  mock  at  effort  or  exalt  the 
weak,  and  trick  with  sudden  turns  the  stately  prog- 
ress of  society.  Wherever  the  marvellous  event  is 
e.\plained  by  causes  more  marvellous  still,  where 
the  belief  is  heightened  by  basing  it  upon  deeper 
mysteries,  we  are  following  the  world-old  method 
of  explaining  by  the  inexpUcable.  Now  myths  are 
unsatisfactory  as  explanations  for  various  reasons, 
but  the  main  one  is  that  human  events  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  supernatural  in  which  they  are 
set.  This  means  that  normal  events  of  daily  life 
are  generally  passed  unnoticed,  and  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  the  unusual  and  abnormal.  It 
is  in  these  that  the  divine  or  diabolic  intervenes. 
They  are  pre-eminently — as  we  still  say  of  railway 
accidents — acts  of  God.  So  the  myth  neither  tells 
a  full  story,  with  all  the  human  data  involved,  nor 
directs  to  any  natural  sequence  of  events.  .  .  . 
Pontiffs  and  medicine  men  elaborate  the  mythology 
which  explains  and  justifies  the  taboos.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  myths  are  creations  of  priests.  The 
creation  is  the  work  of  the  society  itself.  .  .  .  Men 
first  tell  stories.  Then  they  think  about  them.  So 
from  mythology,  the  ancients  proceeded  to  philos- 
ophy."— J.  T.  Shotwell,  Interpretation  of  history 
(American  Historical  Review,  July,  igi3). — See 
also  Mythology:  Meaning  of  the  word,  etc. 

Also  in:  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Myth,  magic  and 
morals. 

13.  Origins  of  history  in  myths,  tribal  songs 
and  race  epics. — "As  in  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, so  in  the  first  estimate  of  human  deeds, 
wonder  rather  than  exact  comprehension  was  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  source  of  inspiration.  The 
unusual,  the  extraordinary  in  every  sense,  most 
attracted  attention,  impressed  memory  and  stimu- 
lated phantasy.  The  earliest  traditions  were,  there- 
fore, of  great  heroes  and  great  occasions,  while  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  life,  like  the  habitual 
course  of  nature,  passed  without  observation  and 
left  no  trace  behind.  Depending  entirely  upon  the 
accidents  of  memory,  modified  from  generation  to 
generation  by  unconscious  imaginative  accretions, 
the  saga  and  the  legend  for  long  ages  satisfied  the 
needs  of  primitive  men  in  relation  to  the  past." — 
D.  J.  Hill,  Ethical  function  of  the  liistorian  {Amer- 
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icon  Historical  Review,  Oct.,  1908). — "The  earliest 
historical  narrative  is  the  myth.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  an  explanation.  It  is  no  mere  product  of 
imagination,  of  the  play  of  art  with  the  wayward 
fancies  of  childlike  men.  Myths,  real  genuine  myths 
— not  Homeric  epics  composed  for  sophisticated, 
critical  audiences — are  statements  of  'facts'  to  the 
believer.  They  are  social  outputs,  built  up  out  of 
experience  and  fitted  to  new  experiences.  The  long 
canoes  are  swept  to  sea  by  the  northeast  hurri- 
cane, and  year  by  year  in  the  winter  nights  at  the 
camp-fires  of  those  who  go  by  long  canoes  the 
story  is  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  until  the  sea 
is  left  behind  or  a  new  race  brings  triremes  with 
machinery  in  the  inside." — J.  T.  Shotwell,  Interpre- 
tation of  liistory  (American  Historical  Review, 
July,  igij). — "The  amount  of  historical  material 
contained  in  tribal  songs  and  epics  can  be  tested  • 
by  the  more  permanent  traces  of  the  past  and  esti- 
mated by  comparative  criticism.  The  natural 
growth  of  legend  distorts  the  truth  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  events,  but  the  social  customs  and  attitude 
of  mind  of  savage  races  can  be  deduced  from  primi- 
tive songs  and  poems.  Sometimes  the  early  tribal 
songs  have  been  preserved,  as  in  the  Norse  Eddas, 
sometimes  they  have  been  worked  up  into  race 
epics,  as  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Kalevala,  and 
the  Chanson  de  Roland." — H.  M.  Stephens,  His- 
tory and  historians  {syllabus),  pp.  5-6. — See  also 
Mythology:  Meaning  of  the  word;  Ballad: 
Definition;  Development;  English  literature: 
6th-i6th  centuries;  French  literature:  1050-1350; 
German  literature:  1050-1350;  Saga;  Arthurian 
legend;  Scandinavian  liter.\ture:  gth-isth  cen- 
turies.—"The  greatest  of  these  [Hellenic]  bards  was 
Homer,  who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  perhaps  in  the 
ninth  or  in  the  eighth  century.  He  incorporated 
nothing,  but  created  his  great  poems  afresh,  mak- 
ing use,  however,  of  much  traditional  subject  mat- 
ter. The  Odyssey  was  composed  after  the  Iliad; 
yet  both  may  have  been  the  product  of  one  genius. 
After  their  completion  by  Homer  the  poems  were 
to  some  extent  interpolated.  No  analysis  of  the 
subject  matter  for  historical  purposes  will  satisfy 
every  scholar.  Much  of  the  material  civilization 
is  clearly  Minoan,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
archeeological  study,  although  important  elements 
are  later  than  that  period.  In  the  political  sphere 
the  vast  pretensions  of  king  and  nobles  and  their 
contempt  for  the  commons  seem  Minoan,  whereas 
the  actualities  of  political  life  are  largely  those  of 
Homer's  time  and  place.  The  same  principle  holds 
for  society.  The  religion,  too,  is  composite;  earlier 
and  contemporary  elements  are  mingled.  In  a 
word,  each  detail  of  Homeric  Hfe  requires  indi- 
vidual consideration,  and  on  many  points,  because 
of  a  lack  of  determinative  facts,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  scholars  to  agree." — G.  W.  Botsford  and 
E.  G.  Sihler,  Hellenic  civilization,  p.  5. — "In  Hesiod 
we  come  down  to  an  actuality  which  moves  no 
longer  among  gods  and  men  of  might ;  but  in  his 
work  the  common  and  commonplace  are  mirrored, 
we  may  say,  with  photographic  fidelity.  .  .  ,  The 
poet's  time  has  been  computed  for  about  700  B.C. 
or  perhaps  somewhat  later.  In  his  personality 
there  are  reflected  thoughtfulness  and  meditation 
rather  than  imagination  and  enthusiasm.  His 
Theogony  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Hellenic  world 
to  construct  through  a  system  of  genealogies  and 
pedigrees  a  unity  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  their 
history.  The  epic  of  the  Heroines  .  .  .  continued 
this  constructive  process  and  dove-tailed  it  into  the 
ancestral  legends  of  the  chief  families  associated 
with  the  principal  communities  or  states  of  Greece. 
...  So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  Hesiod  who  made 
the  first  attempt  to  divide  the  past  into  periods; 
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and  far  from  conceiving  a  development,  he  assumed 
a  succession  of  declines.  He  calls  his  own  time  the 
Iron  age,  before  which  have  come  and  passed  the 
Golden,  the  Silver,  and  the  Bronze.  Curiously 
enough,  this  process  of  recession  and  decline  was 
for  an  epoch  stopped  or  inhibited, — that  is,  the 
Fourth  age  was  an  heroic  age,  the  period  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  and  of  the  Trojan  war,  but 
now  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  survival  of  that 
heroic  spirit.  Socially  the  horizon  of  the  Ascran 
farmer  is  narrow,  morally  it  is  large  and  wide.  If 
we  look  at  the  abundant  data  of  material  living, 
there  is  here  a  detail  of  the  year  and  of  the  hus- 
bandman's changing  task,  of  house  and  home,  of 
summer  and  winter,  of  wife  and  children  and  fire- 
side, of  servants  and  slaves,  of  crops  and  harvests 
and  vintage,  of  seafaring  and  of  a  form  of  trade, 
which,  in  part,  may  still  have  been  barter.  No 
other  piece  of  ancient  hterature  brings  us  into  so 
close  and  realistic  touch  with  country  people  and 
rural  conditions." — Ibid.,  pp.  8-10. — See  also  Greek 
literature:  Period  of  the  epic. 

Also  in:  G.  Murray,  Rise  oj  the  Greek  epic. 

14.  Early  oriental  historiography. — "Egyptian 
chronology  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  without  more 
materials  than  we  possess  at  present  can  be  little 
else  than  a  system  of  guess-work.  We  must  be 
content  to  date  the  period  preceding  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  by  dynasties  rather  than  by  years. 
All  we  can  state  with  certainty  is  that  the  chronol- 
ogy, historically  considered,  is  an  enormously  long 
one,  and  that  the  earlier  dynasties  must  be  placed 
at  least  6000  years  ago.  Our  authorities  are  partly 
classical,  partly  monumental.  The  most  important 
is  Manetho  (in  Egyptian  Mei  en-Tahuti — 'Beloved 
of  Thoth'),  a  priest  of  Sebennytos,  who  was  in- 
trusted by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  284-246) 
with  the  task  of  translating  into  Greek  the  his- 
torical works  contained  in  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Unfortunately  Manetho's  work  is  lost,  and  we  have 
to  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  it  upon  the  meagre 
and  sometimes  contradictory  extracts  made  by 
Josephus,  Eusebius,  Julius  Africanus,  and  George 
Syncellus.  .  .  .  Manetho's  list  has  come  to  us  in 
a  very  corrupt  condition,  and  .  .  .  the  numbers 
contained  in  it  must  be  received  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. .  .  .  His  statements,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
perfect state  in  which  they  have  reached  us,  are 
in  the  main  correct.  The  monumental  names  can 
generally  be  detected  under  their  Greek  disguises, 
the  scheme  of  dynasties  has  reteived  full  confirma- 
tion, and  the  chronology  of  the  Sebennytic  priest 
seems  rather  to  err  on  the  side  of  defect  than  of 
excess." — A,  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  empires  oj  the  East, 
pp.  14-16. — "It  is  possible  that  the  sources  from 
which  Manetho  composed  his  history  may  yet  be 
recovered.  What  they  were  we  may  gather  from 
the  famous  Turin  papyrus,  written  in  the  time  of 
Ramses  II.,  and  found  probably  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes.  ...  In  spite  of  the  horribly  mutilated 
condition,  the  papyrus  is  nevertheless  of  the  highest 
value.  A  considerable  number  of  royal  names  are 
preserved,  many  of  them  otherwise  unknown  as 
well  as  the  years  and  months  each  king  reigned." — 
Ibid.,  p.  20. — See  also  Manetho,  List  of;  Egypt: 
Historical  antiquity. — "Until  the  decipherment  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  our  knowledge  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  history  was  at  once  meagre 
and  uncertain.  With  the  exception  of  Herodotos, 
whose  notices  were  scanty  and  of  doubtful  value, 
we  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  copyists 
and  excerptists  of  Ktesias  and  Berosos.  Ktesias 
was  a  native  of  Knidos,  and  the  physician  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
devoid  of  critical  power.  ...  In  the  later  Persian 
period,  however,  Ktesias  becomes  more  trustworthy. 
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The  work  of  Berosos  was  of  a  far  different  char- 
acter. He  was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bel  at 
Babylon,  and  is  said  by  Euscbios  and  Tatian  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  to  have  lived  into  the  reign  of  Antiokhos  Soter. 
He  had,  therefore,  special  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  history  and  astronomy  of  his  country,  upon 
which  he  wrote  in  Greek.  Recent  discoveries  have 
abundantly  established  the  truthworthiness  of  this 
Manctho  of  Babylonia,  whose  works,  unfortunately, 
are  known  to  us  only  through  quotations  at  second 
and  third  hand.  Since  a  cylinder  of  Antiokhos, 
the  son  of  Seleukos,  has  been  found  inscribed  in 
Babylonian  cuneiform,  while  bilingual  fragments 
in  cuneiform  and  cursive  Greek  of  the  Seleukid  age 
have  also  been  discovered;  and  a  contract  tablet 
in  Babylonian  cuneiform,  dated  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Parthian  king,  Pakoros,  the  contemporary  of 
Domitian,  e.xists  in  the  Museum  of  Zurich,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Berosos  should  not  have  been 
equally  well  acquainted  with  both  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  the  old  literature  of  his  native  country. 
And  in  spite  of  the  fragmentary  and  corrupt  state 
in  which  his  fragments  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  now  know  that  he  was  so.  His  account  of  the 
Deluge,  for  instance,  agrees  even  in  its  details  with 
that  of  the  cuneiform  texts.  .  .  .  We  can  put  no 
confidence  in  the  numbers  attached  to  the  dynasties 
in  which  Berosos,  like  his  contemporary,  Manetho, 
arranged  the  list  of  Babylonian  kings.  .  .  .  Berosos 
confined  his  attention  to  Babylonian  history;  the 
history  of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by 
Megasthenes  in  the  time  of  Seleukos  Nikator  (B.C. 
2go),  from  whom  (as  Professor Schrader  has  shown) 
it  was  extracted  by  Abydenos  (B.C.  260).  Abydenos 
in  turn  survives  only  in  the  quotations  of  the 
Christian  writers.  But  as  Nineveh  and  its  monu- 
ments had  long  been  destroyed,  the  only  sources 
Abydenos  could  have  had  for  his  history  must 
have  been  the  records  of  Babylonia;  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  extracts  we  possess 
from  his  work  all  relate  to  the  period  of  the  Sec- 
ond Assyrian  Empire,  when  Babylonia  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  northern  kingdom.  The 
earlier  period  must  have  been  for  the  most  part 
a  mere  blank,  or  else  filled  up  with  myth  and 
legend.  One  more  classical  authority  for  Baby- 
lonian history  remains.  This  is  the  valuable  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  preserved  in  the  Almagest,  and  giving 
the  chronology  of  Babylon  from  B.C.  747  down- 
wards. It  probably  came  from  Berosos.  Other 
classical  notices  of  Assyro-Babylonian  history  may 
be  passed  over;  like  those  of  Diodoros,  they  are 
little  more  than  echoes  of  Ktesias.  It  is  only  the 
Old  Testament  which  gives  us  fuller  and  more 
trustworthy  information.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
native  texts  that  we  have  mainly  to  look  for  the 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  These  are  partly 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  they  record, 
partly  more  recent  compilations.  The  statements 
of  those  that  are  contemporaneous  may  be  frankly 
accepted,  due  allowance  being  made  for  oriental 
exaggeration  and  tendency  to  self-praise.  The 
Assyrian  historical  documents,  however,  are  singu- 
larly free  from  these  faults.  They  were  intended 
to  be  read  by  a  large  and  well-educated  public, 
and  the  practical  character  of  the  Assyrians  made 
them  realistic  in  style.  The  historical  inscriptions 
are  scrupulous  in  recording  the  names,  and  if  pos- 
sible the  parentage,  of  the  foreign  princes  whom 
they  mention ;  every  small  town  is  carefully  noted 
by  name,  and  the  numbers,  whether  of  conquered 
populations  and  spoil,  or  of  the  Assyrian  armies, 
are  seldom  round  and  never  excessive.  Even  the 
disaster  which  befell  Sennacherib — the  least  trust- 
worthy of  all  the  royal  authors— in  Palestine  is  not 


denied  or  glossed  over;  it  is  simply  omitted,  leav- 
ing a  break  which  presupposes  it.  Of  course,  tfee 
same  accuracy  or  trustworthiness  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  later  compilations,  and  many  of  these, 
like  the  legend  of  Sargon  of  Agade,  merely  embody 
popular  tales.  But  such  legends  belong  rather  to 
Babylonia  than  to  .Assyria,  where  the  historical 
sense  was  really  remarkably  develo|X'd,  and  the 
extreme  faithfulness  with  which  old  documents 
were  copied  inspires  us  with  confidence  in  the  state- 
ments made  regarding  them.  The  .\ssynans  early 
possessed  a  fixed  chronology,  reckoned  by  the 
names  of  officers  called  limmr,  who  were  changed 
every  year,  and,  like  the  eponymous  archons  at 
Athens,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  office. 
The  chief  events  of  each  year  were  added  to  the 
name  of  its  eponym,  and  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  empire  the  king  himself  assumed  the  oflice  in 
his  year  of  accession.  We  possess  fragments  of 
several  editions  of  the  Canon  in  which  the  names 
of  the  eponyms  were  recorded  in  order,  and  thus 
have  an  exact  chronology  of  the  empire  from  B.C. 
913  to  B.C.  6SQ.  .  .  .  The  system  of  eponyms 
.  .  .  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  .Assyria,  and 
the  early  Chaldeans  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
settled  system  of  chronology.  Their  inscriptions, 
if  dated  at  all,  are  dated  by  such  events  as  the 
capture  of  a  city  or  an  inundation  of  the  river. 
Still  they  must  have  had  some  more  definite  mode 
of  counting  time,  since  .Assur-bani-pal  affirms  that 
Cudur-Nank-hundi,  the  Elamite,  had  oppressed 
.■\ccad  1635  years  before  his  own  conquest  of 
Shushan;  while  the  table  of  Babylonian  dynasties, 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith,  assigns  to  each  king 
the  length  of  his  reign  in  years,  months,  and  days. 
It  must  have  been  some  such  table  as  this  which 
was  used  by  Berosos.  ...  It  is  only  with  the  era 
of  Nabonasar  (B.C.  747),  and  the  mutual  help 
afforded  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  that  an  exact  chronology  of  Baby- 
lonia begins.  For  the  empire  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
the  records  of  the  Egibi  banking  firm  are  invalua- 
able — dated  deeds  extending,  year  by  year,  from 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  to  the  close  of  that 
of  Darius  Hystaspis." — Ibid.,  pp.  90-105. — See  also 
Babylonia:  Historical  sources — "The  honor  of 
having  first  produced  a  true  historical  narrative  of 
considerable  scope  and  high  relative  veracity," 
writes  Professor  Barnes,  "must  be  accorded  to  the 
Hebrews  of  ancient  Palestine."  "History,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  cannot  be  looked  for 
in  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  only  to  a  limited 
degree.  The  narrators  of  past  events  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  consider  it  their  duty  to  criticise  the  his- 
toricity of  the  traditions  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them,  and  to  distinguish  between  what 
was  true  and  what  was  false,  to  separate  the 
legendary  from  the  historical.  If  they  did  criticise 
at  all,  they  only  did  so  in  the  sense  that  they 
quietly  ignored  what  seemed  to  be  untrue.  The 
finer  differences  between  popular  legends  and  strict 
history  were  unknown  to  most  of  them.  Where 
they,  or  rather  the  compilers,  do  exercise  criticism, 
it  is,  as  we  shall  point  out  later,  in  a  different 
sense.  Therefore,  what  we  find  in  the  historical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  is  a  com- 
pilation of  narratives,  describing  the  nation's  past, 
its  great  men,  and  its  religious  traditions,  which 
were  current  among  the  Israelites  and  had  been 
gradually  collected." — R.  Kittel,  Scientific  study  of 
the  Old' Testament,  pp.  03-94— "The  first  to  con- 
ceive the  really  epoch-making  idea  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  a  compilation  of  different  records,  which 
had  at  one  time  an  independent  existence,  was, 
strange  to  say,  a  layman  in  the  world  of  Biblical 
research,    namely,    Jean   .Astruc,   physician-in-ordi- 
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nary  to  his  Majesty  Louis  XIV.  of  France  (i7S3)- 
HiB  clever  conclusion  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  justly  or  unjustly 
been  brought  against  it.  He  observed  that  in  the 
narratives  of  the  book  of  Genesis — to  which  book 
he  confined  himself — the  name  of  the  Deity 
changed,  in  what  seemed  an  arbitrary  and  inex- 
plicable manner,  from  'God'  (Heb.  Elohim)  to 
'the  Lord'  (Heb.  Jahwe),  and  vice  versa,  and  he 
concluded  that  two  independent  records  must  have 
been  compiled  to  form  the  present  book.  He 
therefore  distinguished  between  an  Elohist  and  a 
Jahwist  document.  .  .  .  This  theory  of  two  records 
or  'sources'  was  later  developed  by  Ilgen  (i7g8). 
He  believed  that  he  could  perceive  two  separate 
sources  within  the  Elohist  document,  an  older  and 
a  younger.  Later  scholars  recognized  one  of  these 
Elohist  sources  as  a  priestly  document  or  Priestly 
Code,  and  so  we  have  a  triad  of  narrative  and  legal 
writings,  which  the  editor  (R)  compiled — a 
Jahwist  (J),  an  Elohist  (E),  and  a  second  Elohist 
which  was  also  a  Priestly  Code  (f  or  PC)." — Ibid., 
pp.  71-72. — "Among  the  authentic  results  of  Penta- 
teuch criticism  the  most  important  is  the  existence 
of  several  records,  historical  and  legislative,  from 
which  the  present  Pentateuch  has  been  compiled; 
further,  that  the  chief  sources  of  antediluvian  as 
well  as  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  histories  are  J,  E, 
and  P,  and  that  J  and  E  represent  an  older  tradi- 
tion than  P.  ...  Of  the  legal  writings,  as  we 
have  already  heard,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
forms  the  oldest  part  and  belongs  to  a  very  early 
period;  then  comes  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (D) 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness  (H)  ;  whilst  P,  at  least, 
taken  as  a  whole  represents  the  latest  addition  to 
this  class  of  literature.  As  another  authentic  con- 
clusion, I  maintain  that  J  and  E,  in  respect  of  their 
authorship,  at  least  as  regards  their  real  authors, 
belong  to  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.C.  re- 
spectively. .  .  .  "The  present  books  of  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  ...  are  the  products  of  a  thor- 
ough compilation  and  revision.  .  .  .  Deuteronomic 
editors  did  not  regard  their  subject-matter  from  the 
purely  historical  standpoint,  but  rather  from  that 
of  their  own  characteristic  principles,  which,  in 
their  view,  history  as  a  whole  is  to  exemplify. 
The  end  they  had  in  view  was  not  the  compilation 
of  historical  facts,  but  history  is  consciously  and 
deliberately  made  a  teacher  of  life.  Past  events  are 
not  related  merely  in  order  to  make  known  what 
the  condition  of  things  was  in  days  gone  by,  but 
to  show  how  the  future  could  be  made  better,  and 
how  the  errors  of  the  past  may  be  avoided.  On 
this  account  the  selection  of  the  material  is  natu- 
rally biassed.  A  redaction  influenced  by  such  ideals 
as  those  of  the  Deuteronomic  school,  could  not 
make  use  of  everything  at  hand,  but  was  compelled 
to  select  only  what  seemed  to  be  suitable,  and  to 
reject  what  did  not  conform  to  their  ideas.  .  .  . 
Only  a  few  words  need  be  added  concerning  the 
later  historical  writings.  In  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles we  have  a  parallel  to  a  large  part  of  the 
earlier  historical  books.  But  the  value  of  Chron- 
icles is  much  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  Where 
the  Chronicles  go  their  own  way,  they  often  follow 
a  very  late  tradition,  which  is  not  always  unbiassed. 
The  chroniclers  either  omitted  the  displeasing  or 
disturbing  features  in  the  traditions  at  their  dis- 
posal, or  altered  them  and  thus  presented  quite  a 
different  picture  from  that  conveyed  in  the  original. 
Above  all,  the  Chronicles  have  been  strongly  influ- 
enced by  very  pronounced  priestly  ideals,  so  that 
on  this  account  the  older  traditions  have  undergone 
changes  to  harmonize  with  the  priestly  teaching. 
Although  this  book  can,  therefore,  only  be  ac- 
cepted with  great  reservation  as  a  record  of  history. 


the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  are  prob- 
ably from  .  .  .  the  same  hand  as  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  are,  however,  of  a  different  type.  It  is 
true  that  we  must  regard  certain  parts  of  these 
books  with  distrust,  but  in  this  case  the  books 
relate  the  history  of  a  much  later  period  than  the 
Chronicles,  and  the  narrator  therefore  is  in  a  much 
better  position,  in  that  he  speaks  of  events  which 
were  nearer  to  him  in  time  than  the  events  de- 
scribed in  the  Chronicles." — [bid.,  pp.  78,  loi,  105- 
106,  114-115. — For  Hebrew  history,  from  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
accession  of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  first  Book  of 
Maccabees,  although  highly  colored  and  partisan,  is 
a  trustworthy  source  of  information.  It  gives  a 
stirring  account  of  the  struggle  of  Judas  Maccabjeus 
and  his  successors  against  the  Syrian  domination  of 
Palestine,  and  takes  a  high  place  in  Hebrew  his- 
toriography. Flavius  Josephus  (c.  37-105  A.D.) 
was  the  last  great  Hebrew  historian.  "In  Rome  he 
wrote  a  'History  of  the  Jewish  War'  in  the  tongue 
commonly  spoken  among  Jews  in  the  East,  for  he 
intended  it  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  afterwards  translated 
it  into  Greek.  Both  Titus  and  Agrippa  bore  testi- 
mony to  its  accuracy;  though  its  bias  is  unques- 
tionably in  favor  of  his  patrons  in  Rome.  Titus 
ordered  a  copy  to  be  placed  in  the  public  library, 
and  signed  it  with  his  own  hand,  in  testimony  of 
its  being  an  authentic  memorial  of  his  own  times. 
About  the  year  AD.  03,  Josephus  published  his 
great  work  on  the  '.Antiquities  of  the  Jews.'  This 
book  is  the  Bible  History,  presented  m  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  Greek 
and  Roman  readers." — E.  W.  Latimer,  Judea  from 
Cyrus  to  Titus,  p.  368.— See  also  Jews. 

"The  Chinese  have  undoubtedly  surpassed  all 
other  great  oriental  peoples  in  the  department  of 
historical  literature.  ...  No  people  can  boast  of 
so  lengthened  and  strictly  continuous  a  series 
of  historical  writers;  since  for  upwards,  apparently, 
of  2600  years  a  tribunal  has  been  established  in  the 
capital  expressly  for  the  recording  of  events  sup- 
posed to  be  of  national  importance.  The  mass  of 
Chinese  literature  is  immense.  It  includes  the  his- 
tories of  particular  dynasties,  annals  or  chronolog- 
ical summaries,  complete  records  or  general  his- 
tories, memoirs  of  many  kinds,  biographies 
innumerable,  vast  historical  dictionaries  and  com- 
pilations. It  exhibits  all  ages  and  aspects  of  the 
national  life,  and  much  of  it  is  written  in  a  style 
which  commends  itself  to  Chinese  taste  as  ad- 
mirable. But  even  Chinese  historiography  scarcely 
rises  above  the  stage  of  annals.  .  .  .  The  two  most 
celebrated  historians  of  China,  although  separated 
by  twelve  centuries,  bear  the  same  family  name. 
Szema-Thsian  (born  about  B.C.  145)  wrote  'His- 
torical Records'  (Sze  Ke),  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia 
of  all  that  appeared  historically  noteworthy  in  the 
annals  of  China  from  the  reign  of  Hwang-te  to 
that  of  Wo-te — i.e.,  from  about  2607  before  the 
Christian  era  to  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived. 
He  distributed  his  materials  into  three  divisions, 
and  various  subdivisions,  yet  presented  them  as 
far  as  possible  chronologically.  ...  It  has  served 
as  a  model  to  many  subsequent  Chinese  historians, 
is  regarded  with  admiration  by  native  critics,  and 
has  been  highly  commended  by  such  eminent  Euro- 
pean authorities  as  Schott  and  Remusat.  Szema- 
Kwang,  often  styled  the  'Prince  of  Literature,' 
flourished  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  and 
produced  the  'Universal  Mirror  for  Rulers'  (Tsze 
Che  Tung  Keen).  It  describes  a  period  of  1362 
years,  and  flows  on,  in  the  main,  as  a  single  con- 
tinuous stream  of  narrative.  It  has  been  the  most 
popular  of   Chinese   histories.     It  has  been  often 
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added  to,  and  with  the  additions  bringing  the 
record  onwards  to  the  eighteenth  rentury,  it  was 
translated  into  French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  pub- 
Hshed  by  Grosier  and  Le  Roux  in  12  «ols.,  1777-83." 
— R.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  history  in  Europe,  pp. 
44-45. — See  also  Chinese  literature:  Confucius, 
the  founder. 

Also  in:  H.  R.  Hall,  Ancient  history  of  the 
Near  East,  ch.  i. — R.  W.  Rogers,  History  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  v.  i,  ch.  10. 

15.  Philosophic  interpretation  of  history. — 
Greek  and  Roman. — "One  may  distinguish  two 
phases  of  philosophic  interpretation  of  history,  that 
in  which  the  philosophy  is  in  reality  a  theology  and 
that  in  which  it  is  natural  science.  In  the  first 
phase  we  are  still  close  to  myth.  Myth  places 
the  cause  of  events  in  Mystery  of  some  sort — 
deities,  demons,  the  Fates,  or  Fortune.  Early 
philosophy  proceeds  upon  these  assumptions,  which 
also  penetrate  most  antique  histories.  Even 
Polybius,  hard-headed,  much-experienced  man  of 
the  world,  cannot  quite  attribute  to  natural  causes 
the  rise  of  Rome.  Fortune,  that  wayward  goddess 
of  Caesar,  had  something  to  do  with  it — how  much 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Livy  had  this  myth- 
philosophy  to  the  full ;  every  disaster  had  its  por- 
tent, every  triumph  its  omen.  This  was  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  all  but  the  few  calm  thinkers 
whose  scepticism  passed  into  the  second  phase, 
which  reached  all  the  way  from  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  the  gods  interfered  in  human 
affairs  to  the  positive  denial  of  their  influence. 
The  great  source-book  for  such  interpretations  of 
history  is  Cicero's  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
where  one  may  find  in  the  guise  of  a  theological 
discussion  a  resume  of  the  various  pagan  philoso- 
phies of  history.  .  .  .  Moreover  there  were  two 
reasons  why  antique  philosophy  could  not  accom- 
plish much.  It  lacked  the  instruments  by  which 
to  penetrate  into  the  two  centres  of  its  problem: 
psychology,  to  analyze  the  mind,  and  experimental 
laboratories,  to  analyze  the  setting  of  life  or  life 
itself.  It  had  some  knowledge  of  psychology,  to 
be  sure,  and  some  experimental  science,  but  rela- 
tively little ;  and  it  never  realized  the  necessity  for 
developing  them.  It  sharpened  the  reason  to  an 
almost  uncanny  degree,  and  played,  like  a  grown 
athlete,  with  ideas.  But  it  followed  the  ideas  into 
their  ideal  world  and  left  this  world  unaccounted 
tor.  Above  all,  it  knew  practically  nothing  of 
economic  and  material  elements  in  history.  Even 
a  Thucydides  has  no  glimpse  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  forces  of  economics  and  of 
politics.  History  for  him  is  made  by  men,  not  by 
grain-fields  and  metals.  It  was  not  until  the 
nineteenth  century — just  the  other  day — that 
economic  factors  in  historical  causation  were  em- 
phasized as  playing  a  role  comparable  to  that  of 
man  himself." — J.  T.  Shotwell,  Interpretation  of 
history   {.imerican  Historical  Review,  July,  1913)- 

16.  Greek  historians. — "In  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  the  age  that  saw  the  birth  of  Hellenic  sci- 
ence, the  epics  current  under  the  name  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod's  genealogical  poems  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greeks  the  background  of  their  his- 
tory. ...  A  notable  advance  was  made  by  Heca- 
taeus  of  Miletus,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Acusilaiis.  He  was  the  author  of  a  geography 
entitled  Circuit  of  the  Earth.  The  voyages  of  the 
lonians  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
tributary  waters  for  commerce  and  colonization 
supplied'  him  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
such  a  work.  ...  His  Genealogies  differ  from 
those  of  his  predecessors  in  dealing  extensively  with 
the  historical  period.  The  extant  fragments  prove, 
too,   that   he   was   gifted   with   a   nascent   critical 
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spirit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herodotus 
drew  extensively  from  him,  and  that  though  he  is 
set  down  among  the  logographi,  he  deserves  to  be 
called  the  earliest  of  historians. 

"From  Hecataeus  to  Herodotus  the  advance  is 
not  so  much  in  critical  ability  and  accuracy  of 
statement  as  in  literary  genius,  in  largeness  of 
mind,  and  amiability  of  character.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Herodotus  doubted  some  things 
which  Hecataeus  accepted,  that  in  the  later  writer 
there  was  an  appreciable  growth  of  the  historical 
spirit.  .  .  .  The  object  of  his  literary  labor  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  preface:  'This  is  a  presentation  of 
the  Inquiry — Ilistoria — of  Herodotus  of  Halicar- 
nassus  to  the  end  that  time  may  not  obliterate  the 
great  and  marvellous  deeds  of  the  Hellenes  and  the 
Barbarians,  and  especially  that  the  causes  for  which 
they  waged  war  with  one  another  may  not  be  for- 
gotten.' So  far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  first  to 
apply  the  word  Historia  to  the  department  of 
literature  of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundation. 
In  his  mind  the  term  cause  ...  far  from  signi- 
fying historical  causation  in  the  modern  sense, 
meant  in  particular  the  grievances  of  the  parties 
to  the  war,  which  expres.sed  themselves  in  the 
series  of  events  leading  to  that  struggle.  In  tracing 
these  events  he  narrates  from  the  earliest  known 
times  the  notable  achievements  of  all  the  peoples 
engaged  in  the  great  struggle.  His  production  may 
be  described  therefore  as  a  universal  history,  the 
unifying  element  of  which  is  the  ultimate  conflict. 
.  .  .  Hellanicus  of  Mytilene  lived  to  sec  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  occupied  accordingly 
a  place  next  after  that  of  Herodotus.  In  spirit 
and  method,  however,  he  connected  closely  with 
the  logographi ;  his  chief  interest  was  in  myth  and 
genealogy.  It  was  his  task  to  carry  much  farther 
than  his  predecessors  the  extension  and  systema- 
tizing of  pedigrees.  ...  A  part  of  the  work  of 
Hellanicus  was  to  bring  the  early  chronology  of 
other  states  into  harmony  with  that  of  .^rgos. 
In  his  Atlhis — Attic  chronicle — for  example,  he 
inserted  new  names  in  the  existing  list  of  kings 
in  order  to  synchronize  Athenian  with  .'\rgive  his- 
tory; and  we  may  assume  that  in  the  case  of 
other  states  his  method  was  similiar.  ...  It  seems 
clear  that  the  chronological  outline  of  early  Hellas 
accepted  by  later  authors  was  largely  his  work. 
The  portion  dealing  with  the  period  anterior  to 
about  750  is  almost  wholly  fictitious,  an  arbitrary 
system  of  myth  and  actual  invention  joined  with 
an  extremely  scant  and  uncertain  tradition.  While 
his  chief  interest  was  in  remote  antiquity,  he  treated 
meagerly  of  recent  times.  His  Atthis  extended  to 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  While  we  pos- 
sess mere  shreds  of  the  vast  works  of  Hellanicus, 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  entire  production 
of  Thucydides,  universally  reputed  the  greatest  of 
ancient  historians.  .  .  .  The  period  anterior  to  the 
war  [Peloponnesian]  he  surveys  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  his  theme;  and  yet  this  portion,  brief 
as  it  is,  is  of  the  highest  value  not  only  for  the 
facts  it  contains,  but  also  as  an  illustration  of  the 
author's  method.  .  .  .  His  method  of  drawing  de- 
ductions from  the  survival  of  customs  and  condi- 
tions and  from  archeeological  remains  and  of 
making  allowances  for  the  mistakes  and  exaggera- 
tions of  earlier  authors  has  been  adopted  by  mod- 
ern historians.  Historians  before  Thucydides  lim- 
ited themselves  to  the  time  before  the  Persian  war 
or  to  that  war  itself.  The  period  inter\'cning  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  war  was. 
omitted  by  all  with  the  exception  of  Hellanicus; 
and  he,  where  he  touched  upon  it  in  his  Attic 
chronicle  (S\ngraphe),  was  very  brief,  and  in  his 
chronology      inaccurate.  .  .  .  Thucydides      adopts 
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what  he  considers  a  better  chronological  system. 
.  .  .  The  advantage  of  reckoning  time  by  the  natu- 
ral year,  rather  than  by  the  conflicting  civil  years 
of  the  various  states,  Thucydides  fully  appreciates, 
although  he  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the 
importance  of  an  era  of  chronology  for  fixing  the 
period  of  his  history  in  its  appropriate  universal 
relation.  This  shortcoming  is  probably  due  in  the 
main  to  the  concentration  of  his  attention  upon  the 
present,  which  he  regards  as  all-important:  'Former 
ages  were  not  great  either  in  their  wars  or  in  any- 
thing else.'  .  .  .  This  high  valuation  of  the  present 
as  compared  with  the  past  he  shares  with  the 
sophists.  He  is  at  one  with  them  also  in  his  desire 
to  impart  useful  information.  The  chief  object 
of  Herodotus  had  been  to  entertain  the  public,  that 
of  Thucydides  was  to  furnish  information  useful 
to  the  general  and  statesman.  ...  It  is  universally 
granted  that  Thucydides,  though  by  no  means 
infallible,  possesses  the  quality  of  accuracy  in  an 
extraordinarily  high  degree.  His  theme  [the 
Peloponnesian  War]  is  extremely  narrow — -a  war 
rather  than  a  period  of  national  development ;  yet 
within  this  limited  field  he  is  deep  and  thorough. 
With  marvelous  analytical  power  he  lays  bare  the 
spirit  of  government  and  the  soul  of  political  fac- 
tions. When  he  has  to  do  with  persons,  he  tells 
us  nothing  of  their  outward  appearance,  their 
habits,  or  mannerisms,  but  reveals  the  mind  only." 
— G.  W.  Botsford  and  E.  G.  Sihler,  Hellenic  civil- 
ization, pp.  20-2q. — "  'Thucydides,'  says  Sir  Rich- 
ard Jebb,  'was  the  greatest  historian  of  antiquity, 
and,  if  not  the  greatest  that  ever  lived;  as  some 
have  deemed  him,  at  least  the  historian  whose  work 
is  the  most  wonderful,  when  it  is  viewed  relatively 
to  the  age  in  which  he  did  it.'  " — J.  H.  Wright, 
Masterpieces  of  Greek  literature,  p.  319. — "An 
orthodoxy  of  appreciation  surrounds  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  in  any  art ;  the  heretics  'fail  to 
understand.'  But  heresy  has  a  moral  if  not  an 
artistic  justification,  and  we  must  register  the 
disappointment  of  the  reader  of  Thucydides  who 
comes  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  in  his 
pages  a  living  picture  of  the  cities  which  waged 
the  war.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  write  for  us;  he 
wrote  for  Athenians,  or  at  least  for  Greeks,  and 
they  took  for  granted  what  we  wish  most  to  know. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  work  lacks  for  us  its 
central  theme.  .  .  .  There  are  at  least  four  major 
elements  in  his  history  which  he  would  now  recast. 
In  the  first  place  he  would  have  to  admit  his  in- 
ability to  grapple  with  the  past.  He  lacked  both 
the  implements  for  dealing  with  it  and  a  sense  of 
its  bearings  upon  the  present.  In  the  second  place 
he  failed  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  Greek 
politics,  keeping  too  close  to  the  definite  politics 
of  the  war  to  catch  its  working  as  a  whole ;  and 
he  missed  altogether  the  economic  forces  which 
underlay  so  much  of  both  war  and  politics. 
Finally,  he  put  the  political  and  diplomatic  ele- 
ments of  his  story  into  the  form  of  speeches  by  the 
leading  characters, — a  device  common  to  all  antique 
historians,  but  which  violates  the  primary  laws  of 
historical  work  today." — J.  T.  Shotwell,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  history,  pp.  165,  167. — "It 
remains  for  us  to  gather  up  the  details,  and  to  form 
some  general  estimate  of  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  great  historian.  Whatever  faults  of  style, 
whatever  transient  fashion  of  involving  his 
thoughts,  may  be  due  to  a  sophistic  education,  and 
to  the  desire  of  exhibiting  depth  and  acuteness, 
there  cannot  'be  the  smallest  doubt  that  in  the 
hands  of  Thucydides  the  art  of  writing  history 
made  an  extraordinray  stride,  and  attained  a  per- 
fection which  no  subsequent  Hellenic,  and  few 
modern    writers,    have    attained.     If    the    subject 


which  he  selected  was  really  a  narrow  one,  and 
many  of  the  details  trivial,  it  was  nevertheless 
compassed  with  extreme  difficulty,  for  it  is  at  all 
times  a  hard  task  to  write  contemporary  history, 
and  more  especially  so  in  an  age  when  published 
documents  were  scarce,  and  the  art  of  printing 
unknown.  Moreover,  however  trivial  may  be  the 
details  of  petty  military  raids,  of  which  an  account 
was  yet  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  record, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  lofty  cUgnity  with 
which  he  has  handled  every  part  of  the  subject. 
There  is  not  a  touch  of  comedy,  not  a  point  of 
satire,  not  a  word  of  familiarity  throughout  the 
whole  book,  and  we  stand  face  to  face  with  a 
man  who  strikes  us  as  strangely  un-Attic  in  his 
solemn  and  severe  temper.  ...  I  trust  that  in 
refuting  this  undue  glorifying  of  a  favourite 
author,  I  have  not  detracted  aught  from  the  great 
and  enduring  merits  of  the  historian  who  has 
taught  us  to  know  more  of  Greek  interpolltical 
hfe  than  all  other  Greek  authors  put  together.  In 
acuteness  of  observation,  In  intellectual  force  and 
breadth.  In  calmness  of  judgment,  in  dignity  of 
language,  there  has  never  been  a  historian  greater 
than  Thucydides." — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  History  of 
classical  Greek  literature,  v.  2,  pt.  i,  pp.  iig,  123. 
— "To  the  circumstance  that  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  classical  Greek  historians  whose  work  has  sur- 
vived, Xenophon  owes  a  prominence  to  which  his 
qualities  do  not  entitle  him.  In  history  as  in 
philosophy  he  was  a  dilettante;  he  was  as  far  from 
understanding  the  methods  of  Thucydides  as  he 
was  from  apprehending  the  ideas  of  Socrates. 
...  So  far  as  history  Is  concerned,  his  true  voca- 
tion was  to  write  memoirs.  The  Anabasis  is  a 
memoir,  and  it  Is  the  most  successful  of  his  works. 
It  has  the  defects  which  memoirs  usually  have, 
but  It  has  the  merits,  the  freshness,  the  human 
interest  of  a  personal  document.  The  adventures 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  are  alive  forever  in  Xeno- 
phon's  pages.  He  took  up  the  story  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  where  Thucydides  had  left  it, 
and  he  carried  down  the  history  of  Greece  from 
that  date  to  the  fall  of  the  Theban  supremacy,  in 
the  work  which  we  know  as  the  Hellenica.  By 
this  work  his  powers  as  a  historian  must  be 
judged.  Some  of  its  characteristics  are  due  to  the 
superficial  lessons  which  the  author  learned  from 
the  founder  of  political  history.  .  .  .  The  life  of 
Polyblus  covered  about  the  first  eighty  years  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  (c.  1QS-117  B.C.)— the 
period  of  the  great  destinies  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  was  born  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  a  noble 
representative  of  its  civilisation,  to  become  the 
herald  of  the  new  Grsco-Roman  world  into  which 
he  witnessed  the  Hellenistic  system  passing.  .  .  . 
His  original  design  was  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
advance  of  Roman  conquest,  through  a  period  of 
fifty-three  years  from  the  eve  of  the  Second  Punic 
war  (220  B.C.)  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia (168  B.C.).  .  .  .  Subsequent  events,  the  fall 
of  Carthage  and  the  annexation  of  Greece  in  146 
B.C.,  led  Polyblus  to  extend  his  plan  and  fix  this 
later  year  as  the  term  of  his  history.  In  its  aug- 
mented form  it  reached  the  considerable  bulk  of 
forty  Books,  of  which  only  the  first  five  had  been 
preserved  completely,  though  of  many  of  the 
others  we  possess  long  excerpts.  .  .  ,  Both  Polybius 
and  Thucydides,  held  with  equal  conviction  that 
the  first  obligation  of  a  historian  is  to  discover  and 
relate  facts  as'  they  actually  occurred,  and  herein 
they  both  represented  a  reaction  against  the  his- 
tory which  held  the  field.  Each  aUke  feels  that 
the  purpose  of  his  work  is  to  be  instructive  and 
not  to  be  entertaining.  Polyblus  is  fully  aware  that 
for  the  majority   of   the  reading  public  his  work 
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will  have  no  attractions;  it  is  intended  for 
statesmen,  not  for  antiquarians  or  peopile  who 
want  to  be  amused.  ...  I  Polybiusl  .  .  ,  stands 
out  among  the  few  ancient  writers  who  understand 
the  meaning  and  recognise  the  obligation  of  his- 
torical truth  and  impartiality.  Belonging  to  no 
school,  he  opposed  the  tendencies  of  the  current 
historiography  of  the  day." — J.  B.  Bury,  Ancient 
Greek  historians,  pp.  150-152,  191-193,  209,  217, — 
See  also  Greek  literature:  Late  development  of 
prose;  First  part  of  Greco-Roman  period;  Greco- 
Roman  period:   History. 

Also  in:  T.  Gomperz,  Greek  thinkers. — G.  B. 
Grundy,  Thiicydides  and  the  history  of  his  age. 

17.  Roman  historiography  and  historians. — 
"The  pride  of  the  early  Romans  led  them  both  to 
falsify  their  own  history  and  to  take  some  measures 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  it.  Their  registers,  their 
fasti  and  annals,  were  only  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory materials  for  history.  As  an  art  history  was 
late  in  appearing  at  Rome.  .  .  .  The  first  Latin 
work  entitled  to  be  called  a  history  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  'Origines'  of  Cato.  For  a  consid- 
erable time  Roman  historiography  was  uncritical 
and  inartistic;  and  it  was  from  the  first  affected 
by  a  vice  which  inherred  in  it  to  the  end — namely, 
a  tendency  to  subordinate  truth  to  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  or  for  the 
edification  of  the  individual." — R.  Flint,  Philosophy 
of  history  in  Europe,  p.  57.— "We  should  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  situation  if  the  works  of  Varro 
had  come  down  to  us  in  anything  like  the  way  in 
which  those  of  Cicero  were  preserved.  .  .  .  There 
remain  but  slight  fragments  of  the  many  writings 
of  Varro.  .  .  .  The  only  work  which  concerns  us, 
however,  is  his  treatise  on  Roman  Antiquities, 
published  in  47  BC.  There  were  twenty-five  books 
dealing  with  human  and  sixteen  with  'divine' 
antiquities.  The  data  were  grouped  into  large 
sections  under  Persons,  Places,  Times  and  Things. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  establish  their  intercon- 
nection historically,  but  simply  an  amassing  of 
curious  facts.  .  .  .  Modern  scholarship,  correcting 
Varro  in  places,  is  upon  the  whole  able  to  profit 
better  from  the  data  he  offers  than  were  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church ;  and  perhaps,  also,  better  than  the 
believing  pagans.  To  these  Varro  supplied  some- 
thing like  a  "counterblast'  to  the  negative  criticism 
of  Lucretius,  and  helped  to  restore  that  emphasis 
upon  the  good  old  Roman  virtue  of  pietas,  upon 
which  the  Vergilian  epic  was  so  strongly  to  insist." 
— J.  T.  Shotwell,  Introduction  to  the  history  of  his- 
tory, pp.  237. — "Caesar  and.  Sallust  were  the  first 
Roman  writers  who  produced  works  displaying  his- 
torical genius.  The  Commentaries  of  Cssar  on  the 
Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  are  not  only  invaluable  for 
the  information  which  they  contain,  but  are  com- 
posed in  a  style  perfect  in  its  kind  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  subject.  They  are  an  admirable  reflec- 
tion of  their  author's  mind.  .  .  .  They  are  simply 
military  narratives,  and  cannot  entitle  Csesar  to 
a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  historians.  Of  his- 
torical philosophy  of  any  kind,  or  general  historical 
ideas,  they  show  no  trace.  Casar  was  far  too 
clear-sighted  to  state  what  was  false,  but  no  one 
probably  knew  better  how  to  make  silence  serve 
his  purpose,  or  so  to  present  his  facts  as  to  make 
them  suggest  what  it  would  hardly  have  become 
him  to  have  said.  .  .  .  Sallust  may  justly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  first  artistic  historian  or  historical 
artist  of  Rome.  His  Catalinarian  Conspiracy  and 
Jugurthine  War  are  small  but  choice  and  carefully 
finished  pieces,  in  which  their  author's  talents  alike 
as  historian  and  litterateur  are  seen  to  full  advan- 
tage. In  the  selection,  dLsposition,  and  general 
treatment  of  his  subjects,  as  also  in  his  style,  he 
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took  the  work  of  Thucydides  for  his  model.  As 
regards  the  hiehest  historical  qualities,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  have  fallen  much  beneath  his  great 
exemplar.  ...  He  had  remarkable  skill  in  com- 
bining and  disposing  facts  into  pictures,  in  draw- 
ing characters  by  a  few  striking  traits,  and  in 
juxtaposing  and  contrasting  his  personages.  His 
moral  reflections  may  be  irrelevant,  but  his  talent 
for  moral  portraiture  was  indubitable.  He  had  a 
power  of  psychological,  and  consequently  of  moral, 
analysis,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Tacitus,  although 
exercised  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  His  works  are 
from  their  own  merits  worthy  of  their  reputation; 
and  their  relation  to  those  of  Thucydides  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  those  of  Tacitus  on  the  other, 
give  them  a  special  interest  for  a  student  of  the 
development  of  historiography.  But  it  was  neither 
in  the  sphere  of  universal  nor  of  episodical  history 
that  the  Latin  historians  performed  their  most  dis- 
tinctive work.  It  was  in  that  of  national  history. 
.  .  .  [See  Latin  liteeatlre;  B.C.  82-43.]  Livy 
and  Tacitus  might,  with  little  exaggeration,  be  de- 
scribed as  the  two  first  national  historians  on  a 
large  and  prominent  scale,  and  who,  it  may  be 
added,  had  as  such  no  worthy  successors  for  six- 
teen hundred  years.  Livy  narrated  the  events  of 
Rome's  career  of  heroic  struggle  and  achievement 
with  the  colouring  and  in  the  tone  most  adapted  to 
inspire  the  youth  of  his  own  generation  with  rcver- 
ance  and  emulation  of  their  ancestors.  He  was  the 
greatest  prose  writer  of  his  age.  He  narrated  with 
unfailing  vividness,  sensibility,  and  charm,  and 
could  picture  or  portray  with  masterly  vigour  and 
skill.  His  ethical  feeling  was  keen  and  pure. 
Patriotism  was  his  strongest  passion,  .^nd  if  the 
chief  end  of  history  be,  as  he  obviously  supposed, 
to  supply  examples  and  stimuli  to  virtue  and 
patriotism,  he  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing neglected  the  historian's  main  function.  His 
whole  work,  as  has  been  said,  was  'a  triumphal 
celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit  and  military  glory 
of  Rome.'  It  was  "natural  that  he  should  have  been 
the  most  popular  of  the  Roman  historians.  But 
unfortunately  his  great  qualities  were  combined 
with  great  defects.  He  was  superficial  in  research; 
easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  evidence;  prone  to  take 
the  version  of  a  story  which  told  best;  uncritical 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  authorities.  Dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  the  military  history  of  Rome, 
he  neglected  the  study  of  its  constitutional  history. 
He  lacked  political  insight.  He  lacked  still  more 
philosophical  comprehension.  Of  the  general  con- 
ditions and  causes  which  determined  the  course  of 
Roman  history,  and  of  any  law  or  plan  in  it,  he 
had  no  glimpse.  He  was  merely  an  annalist, 
although  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant  of  ana- 
lists."— R.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  history  in  Europe, 
pp.  57-59 — "Of  .  .  .  ILivy's]  work— originally 
consisting  of  142  books — about  one  quarter  has  sur- 
vived the  Middle  .^ges.  Its  massive  proportions 
and  an  early,  though  not  original,  division  into 
decads  (or  sets  of  ten  books)  militated  against 
preservation  intact.  ...  It  is  unreasonable  to  judge 
Livy  by  standards  of  modern  research.  It  is  im- 
perative to  take  his  own  aim  into  account;  his 
work  in  any  case  must  be  appraised  as  literature 
no  less  than  as  history ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  credit 
for  his  positive  merits.  .  .  .  Livy  conceived  a 
colossal  scheme.  It  was  no  less  than  an  account 
of  the  life,  customs,  men,  and  training  in  peace 
and  war,  that  had  made  Rome  mistress  of  the 
world.  ...  It  is  in  the  art  rather  than  in  the 
science  of  history  that  Livy's  mastery  is  best . 
assured.  Here  the  striking  features  are  his  power 
of  graphic  description,  his  dramatic  contrivances, 
his  management  of  orations,  his  attention  to  char- 
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acter,  and  his  noble  language.  .  .  .  The  fame  which 
Livy  won  in  his  own  day  was  increased  by  the 
admiration  of  his  immediate  successors.  The  'fair- 
est appraiser  of  all  great  talents,'  as  the  elder  Seneca 
called  him,  was  sure  to  find  enthusiastic  readers. 
.  .  .  The  complete  work,  now  divided  into  decads, 
lived  on  through  the  age  of  compendia  and  extracts. 
Priscian  in  the  sixth  century  still  quotes  from  the 
text  direct.  Thereafter  Livy  vanishes  from  sight 
till  he  reappears  in  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  twelfth 
century.  From  that  point  onwards — in  Dante, 
among  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  more 
modern  times — Livy's  place  has  been  secure." — 
J.  W.  Duff,  Literary  history  of  Rome,  pp.  641,  648, 
652,  662-663. — See  also  Latin  literature:  B.C. 
43-A.D.  14. — "The  elder  Pliny's  History  of  the 
Wars  of  Germany  was  begun  when  he  was  serving 
in  that  country,  and  may  have  been  published  under 
Claudius.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  was,  and  it  seems  most  convenient  to  speak 
of  the  work  under  the  Flavian  dynasty,  which 
saw  the  completion  of  the  Natural  History  and  the 
history  in  continuation  of  Aufidius.  It  has  per- 
ished, and  the  only  certain  fragment  is  a  statement 
concerning  Agrippina  preserved  by  Tacitus.  .  .  . 
The  author's  nephew  informs  us  that  it  contains 
in  twenty  books  an  account  of  all  Rome's  wars  with 
the  Germans.  The  history  that  bore  the  title  From 
the  Conclusion  of  Aufiditts  Bassus  ran  to  thirty-one 
books,  and  was  kept  unpublished  so  that  no  one 
could  suspect  the  author  of  having  made  in  it  any 
bids  for  imperial  favour." — W.  C.  Summers,  Silver 
age  of  Latin  literature  from  Tiberius  to  Trajan, 
pp.  isg-160. — See  also  Latin  literature:  B.C. 
234-103. — "Tacitus  was  very  unlike  Livy  in  almost 
all  respects,  but  as  an  historian  he  was  like  him  in 
so  far  that  his  aim  too  was  essentially  moral  and 
patriotic.  ...  He  delineated  the  growth  of  social 
corruption  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  onwards. 
.  .  .  No  historian  has  given  so  large  a  place  to  the 
moral  element  in  history,  yet  without  ever  becom- 
ing a  mere  moralist  or  ceasing  to  be  an  historian. 
.  .  .  His  strong  moral  feelings  may  have  given  rise 
in  certain  cases  to  harsh  judgments;  but  obviously 
they  were,  in  general,  under  such  firm  control,  that 
this  must  be  deemed  only  a  possibility,  and  in  no 
particular  instance  assumed  as  a  fact,  or  even  as  a 
probability.  From  what  he  knew  of  the  corruption 
of  the  governing  classes  of  Rome  he  may  have 
drawn  inferences  as  to  the  corruption  of  the  whole 
social  body  which  are  not  to  be  accepted  without 
corroborative  evidence,  or  which  can  be  even 
proved  exaggerated;  but  it  is  easy  to  attribute  to 
Tacitus  errors  of  this  kind,  which  are  really  only 
mistakes  of  the  reader's  own,  consequent  on  his 
not  keeping  in  view  the  precise  limits  and  scope 
of  the  two  chief  works  of  Tacitus.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  extraordinary  intellectual  power,  Tacitus 
attained  no  settled  convictions  on  which  any  gen- 
eral philosophy  of  history,  or  even  any  general 
conceptions  of  history,  could  be  rested.  ...  He  is 
justly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  or 
philosophical  historian,  inasmuch  as  he  traced 
actions  back  to  their  motives,  events  to  their 
causes,  and  penetrated  to  the  secret  springs  of 
social  change.  In  the  analysis  of  character  he  sur- 
passed all  the  historians  of  antiquity.  Full  of  mat- 
ter as  his  narrative  is,  it  never  contains  anything 
trivial  or  superfluous.  His  style  fitly  exhibits  the 
force,  originality,  and  dignity  of  his  mind.  His 
words  are  singularly  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
few  of  them  could  either  be  omitted  or  replaced 
.  by  another  without  loss.  He  was  unquestionably 
far  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  historians." — 
R.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  history  in  Europe,  pp. 
60-61. — "The  following  is  a  List  of  the  writings  of 
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Tacitus.  .  .  .  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. — This  work 
was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Domitian,  and  is  the  first-fruit 
of  his  historical  studies.  .  .  .  De  origine,  situ,  mori- 
bus  ac  populis  Germanorum,  sometimes  called 
simply  Germania,  is  an  ethnographical  treatise  on 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  which  Tacitus  was  in- 
duced to  compose  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
which  at  that  time  Germany  had  for  the  Romans. 
.  .  .  Historice. — This  work  comprised,  in  fourteen 
books,  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  Vi- 
tellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  i.e.,  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  from  .^.D.  6q  to  q6,  ox.  the  history  of 
Tacitus'  own  time.  .  .  .  Annates  or  Ab  excessu 
divi  August!. — After  finishing  the  Historix,  Tacitus 
went  back  and  undertook  to  write  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  death  of  Augustus  till  he  reached 
the  beginning  of  the  Historice,  i.e.,  it  comprised  the 
history  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
so  that  the  two  works  together  formed  a  continuous 
history  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Domitian.  This  work  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  must  have  been  published  between  A.D. 
115  and  117.  It  consisted  of  sixteen  books,  but  a 
considerable  part,  of  it  is  lost." — L.  Schmitz,  History 
of  Latin  literature,  pp.  168-170. — See  also  Latin 
literature:  A.D.  14-117. — "Suetonius  Tranquillus 
(c.  75-160  A.D.)  was,  like  Tacitus,  an  upper  class 
Roman  who  devoted  himself  to  scholarship;  by 
no  means  so  much  a  personage  as  Tacitus,  but 
perhaps  more  of  a  scholar.  In  his  researches  he 
reminds  one  of  Varro,  for  he  had  a  perfect  mania 
for  finding  and  noting  all  kinds  of  details,  physical 
peculiarities,  trivial  incidents,  obscure  situations, 
in  short  all  the  miscellany  that  might  go  into  an 
encyclopaedic  Notes  and  Queries  dealing  with  biog- 
raphy. He  ultimately  held  a  position  where  his 
insatiable  curiosity  could  have  full  play,  as  secre- 
tary to  Hadrian's  prxtorian  prefect,  Septicius 
Clarus,  a  position  which  opened  to  him  the  secret 
documents  of  the  imperial  cabinet.  The  result  was 
a  work  as  different  as  possible  from  Tacitus,  yet 
sharing  the  same  immortality  by  reason  of  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treated.  Tlie  lives  of  the  Caesars 
(De  Vita  Ccesantm  .  .  .)  is  a  collection  of  biog- 
raphies in  eight  books.  The  first  six  books  are 
each  devoted  to  the  life  of  a  single  emperor 
(Ccesar  to  Nero),  but  the  seventh  book  covers  the 
revolutionary  year  69  with  the  three  emperors  it 
produced,  and  the  Flavians  make  up  the  eighth. 
It  was  published  in  the  year  120  A.D.  .  .  .  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (c.  330-400  A.D.)  was  a  native 
of  Antioch  who  fought  with  the  Roman  armies  all 
along  the  threatened  frontiers,  east  and  west.  .  .  . 
Rerum  Gestarum  Libri,  which  carried  the  story  of 
Rome  from  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens  (Q6-378 
A.D.),  was  a  performance  worthy  of  the  best  com- 
pany in  antique  historiography." — J.  T.  Shotwell, 
introduction  to  the  history  of  history,  pp.  273-276. 
— See  also  Annals:  Roman;  Latin  literature; 
2nd-4th  centuries. 

Also  in:   G.  Boissier,  Tacitus. 

18.  Christian  philosophy  of  history. — Patristic 
historiography. — "Christianity  dropped  [the]  .  .  . 
rationalist  tone  of  the  Greeks,  and  turned  the  keen 
edge  of  Greek  philosophy  to  hew  a  structure  so 
vast  in  design,  so  simple  in  outline,  that  the 
whole  world  could  understand  and  none  escape. 
History  was  but  the  realization  of  religion — 
not  of  various  reUgions,  but  of  one;  the  working 
out  of  one  divine  plan.  .  .  .  For  a  thousand  years 
and  more  it  was  the  unquestioned  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  history,  easily  adaptable  to 
any  circumstance  because  it  covered  all.  It  still 
is  found  wherever  pure  theology  satisfies  historical 
curiosity.  .  .  .  Science  began  to  challenge  the  the- 
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ological  history  of  the  universe  before  it  chal- 
lenged the  theological  history  of  man  himself.  .  .  . 
From  Augustine  to  Bossuet  one  may  trace  an  al- 
most unbroken  line  of  theological  interpretations.'' 
— J.  T.  Shotwell,  Interpretation  of  history  (Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  July,  1913). — "Christianity 
was  an  historical  religion:  its  basis  not  a  cos- 
mogony or  a  priestly  code  or  a  series  of  visions 
or  a  metaphysical  system,  but  the  story  of  a  life 
— its  prime  documents  a  group  of  biographies. 
And  these  biographies  linked  the  story  of  the 
master  to  the  long  annals  of  his  people,  whose 
history,  like  their  law,  their  poetry,  and  the  lofty 
teaching  of  their  prophets,  became  the  heritage 
of  the  younger  faith.  In  that  Hebrew  literature, 
which  carriecl  them  back  to  the  very  creation,  and 
in  the  world-wide  outlook  of  their  own  aspiring 
sect,  Christian  scholars  now  found  inspiration  for 
the  first  thought  of  a  history  truly  universal,  and 
with  zeal  took  up  the  great  task  of  knitting  into 
a  single  story  the  chronologies  of  Orient  and  Oc- 
cident. But  to  Christian  historians  the  biographies 
which  were  the  starting-point  of  that  Christian 
historiography  were  the  record  of  no  merely  hu- 
man life.  That  long  history  which  was  now  their 
preamble  was  the  sacred  story  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, with  its  Jacob's  ladder  forever  linking  earth 
to  heaven.  The  central  actor  was  Jehovah,  now 
the  God  of  all  the  earth.  About  that  story  and 
its  culmination  in  the  Gospels  all  other  history 
must  now  fall  into  place;  and  from  the  sacred 
record — for  the  record  too  is  sacred — may  be 
learned  the  plans  of  the  Omnipotent.  It  was 
Jerome  who  now  found  them  in  the  interpreta- 
tions and  the  visions  of  Daniel — in  the  image 
with  head  of  gold  and  belly  of  brass,  in  the  four 
great  beasts  that  came  up  out  of  the  sea — and 
from  his  day  on  almost  to  ours  the  changing 
empires  of  earth  have  been  forced  to  find  a  place 
within  that  scheme.  Whatever  in  non-sacred  an- 
nals was  found  in  conflict  with  Holy  Writ  must 
be  discarded.  What  was  left  must  be  adjusted 
to  its  words.  Man's  career  on  earth  became  a 
fall.  Nor  might  human  wit  exalt  itself:  Pythag- 
oras and  Plato  had  learned  from  Moses,  Seneca 
from  Paul.  Yet  history  was  still  of  moment,  and 
earth  was  still  its  scene.  But  when  the  religious 
genius  of  Augustine,  turning  with  disdain  from 
earthly  story,  centred  all  interest  on  a  State  of 
God  which  filled  the  universe,  and  traced  from 
revelation  its  career,  even  ora  the  primal  coun- 
sels of  eternity  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  prophecy 
in  the  New  Jerusalem,  leaving  to  earth  and  time 
but  a  poor  midway  span — when  even  in  that 
earthly  span  man's  place  was  but  a  puppet's,  his 
impulses  the  voice  of  guardian  angel  or  besetting 
fiend,  and  all  the  spheres  'twixt  Empyrean  and 
Hell  the  battleground  of  God  and  Satan— when, 
to  the  growing  exegesis  of  the  Church,  not  even 
Holy  Writ  itself  was  prized  for  the  poor  literal 
facts  of  history,  but  for  those  deeper  meanings, 
allegorical,  moral,  anagogical,  mystical,  to  be  dis- 
cerned beneath:  then  history,  like  all  else,  was 
lost  in  theology.  The  Middle  Age  did  not  dissever 
them.  Nay.  to  forbid  it  there  grew  to  complete- 
ness that  consummate  preserver  of  the  unity  of 
thought,  the  procedure  against  heresy.  And  to 
the  end  of  that  long  age  of  faith  history  did  not 
escape  the  paternal  eye.  Yet  even  through  that 
age  history  lived  on.  Great  was  often  her  free- 
dom in  all  that  lay  beyond  the  line  of  sacred. 
Ever  and  again  a  biographer  or  a  contemporary 
historian — an  Einhard  or  a  Nithard  in  the  ninth 
century,  a  Villehardouin  or  a  Joinville  in  the 
thirteenth— showed  how  vigorous  still  could  be  the 
interest   in   human   affairs   and  human   deeds.     All 
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through  that  age  one  finds  by  snatches  abundant 
proof  of  the  same  impulse.  And  long  before 
the  ending  of  that  age  the  clergy's  scribbling  habit 
was  heaping  up  materials  that  should  one  day 
prove  rich  for  history."— G.  L.  Burr,  Freedom  of 
history  (American  Historical  Review,  Jan.,  1917). 
—"The  greatest  master  of  Christian  allegory  was 
Origen.  While  not  a  historian  in  the  stricter  sense, 
he  contributed  to  Christian  historiography  one 
of  its  most  remarkable  chapters.  He  not  only 
denied  the  literal  truth  of  much  of  Genesis,  and 
explained  away  the  darker  happenings  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel;  but,  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
he  treated  as  parables  or  fables  such  stories  as 
that  of  the  Devil  taking  Jesus  up  into  a  high  moun- 
tain and  showing  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
One  reads  Origen  with  a  startle  of  surprise.  The 
most  learned  of  the  Fathers  of  the  third  century 
was  a  modern.  His  commentaries  upon  the  bible 
might  almost  pass  for  the  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  .  .  .  Although  the  allegorical 
method  of  biblical  interpretation  was  used  by 
nearly  all  the  Fathers — by  none  more  than  by  the 
pope  whose  iniiuence  sank  deepest  into  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Gregory  the  Great."— J.  T.  Shotwell, 
Christianity  and  history  (Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  Feb.  26,  1920). 
—"The  path  to  Christian  historiography  lies  .  .  . 
through  a  study  of  Christian  chronology.  The 
basis  for  this  was  the  work  of  the  Jewish  schol- 
ars of  the  diaspora.  When  the  Christian  apolo- 
gists of  the  second  and  third  centuries  attempted 
to  synchronize  the  Old  Testament  history  with 
that  of  the  gentiles,  they  could  fall  back  upon 
the  work  of  a  Jewish  scribe,  Justus  of  Tiberius, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  prepared 
a  chronicle  of  Jewish  kings,  working  along  the 
same  uncertain  basis  of  'generations'  as  had  been 
used  in  gentile  chronicles,  and  so  claiming  for 
Moses  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of  the  old- 
est figures  in  Greek  legend.  .  .  .  The  first  for- 
mally prepared  Christian  chronology  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  when 
Julius  Africanus  wrote  his  Chronographia.  It 
was  a  work  in  five  books,  drawing  upon  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  Manetho  and  pagan  schol- 
ars, and  arranging  the  eras  of  the  old  dispensation 
in  a  series  symbolical  of  creation  itself.  .  .  .  Euse- 
bius  of  Csesarea,  the  father  of  Church  History, 
worked  out  from  materials  like  these  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  world  which  was  to  be  substantially 
that  of  all  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  to 
our  own  time,  and  preserved  the  precious  frag- 
ments of  his  predecessors  in  the  first  history  of 
Christianity.  .  .  .  Eusebius  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  'historian,  apologist,  topographer,  exegete, 
critic,  preacher,  dogmatic  writer.'  But  his  fame 
as  a  historian  rests  upon  two  works,  the  Church 
History  and  the  Chronicle.  Both  were  epoch- 
making.  The  one  has  earned  for  the  author  the 
title  of  Father  of  Church  History;  the  other  set 
for  Christendom  iLs  frame-work  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  This  scholarly  accuracy  was 
combined  with  a  vast  learning.  Eusebius  had  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  the  great  library  of  Pam- 
pliilus  at  Antioch,  in  his  earlier  days.  He  tells 
us  that  he  gathered  materials  as  well  in  the  U- 
brary  at  Jerusalem  founded  by  Bishop  Alexander, 
and  Constantine  seems  to  have  opened  his  archives 
to  him.  But  he  learned  not  less  from  the  busy 
world  in  which  he  lived." — Ibid.,  Mar.  11,  1920. — 
"The  work  of  Eusebius,  in  its  primitive  form,  does 
not  go  further  than  the  year  329;  Saint  Jeroipe 
translated  it  into  Latin,  adding  a  continuation  as 
far  as  378.  The  chronicle  thus  completed  and 
vulgarized    became   the   great   historical   authority 
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for  the  western  world,  side  by  side  with  the  de- 
cidedly inferior  compilation  of  Paulus  Orosius 
(who  died  about  4,20),  entitled  Historiarum  Libri 
VII.  adversus  Pagamos."—G.  Masson,  France 
(Early  chroniclers  of  Europe),  p.  4. 

Also  in:  a.  Loisy,  Les  £vangeles  synoptiques. 
—J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  the  freedom  of  thought, 
ch.  3. 

19.  History  and  historians  in  the  Middle 
Ages. — "All  those  who  aimed  at  the  reputation  of 
historians  copied  Eusebius,  or  rather  Saint  Jei- 
omc,  tacking  on  to  the  original  narrative  the  facts 
which  had  fallen  under  their  own  personal  ob- 
servation, the  records  of  this  or  that  monastery, 
the  petty  revolutions  of  this  or  that  diocese. 
Amongst  the  numerous  continuators  of  the  .  .  . 
[work  of  Eusebius],  we  may  name  Marcellinus, 
chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  (died  534), 
author  of  a  chronicle  extending  from  379  to  534; 
and  Idatius,  a  Spanish  bishop,  who,  describing 
the  events  between  379  and  46S,  deals  especially 
with  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  and  of  Southern 
Gaul.  Marius,  Bishop  of  Avenche,  Victor,  Bishop 
of  Tunis,  John,  Abbot  of  Biclar,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  Cassiodorus,  Isidorus  Hispalensis, 
and  finally  the  well-known  Bede,  all  belong  to 
the  same  group  of  writers,  and  lead  us  on  by 
a  kind  of  uninterrupted  chain  from  the  year  445 
to  the  year  726,  having,  as  historians,  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  extreme  dulness.  .  .  . 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (403-463?),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  clergy  of  Marseille, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Saint  Augustine, 
should  certainly  not  be  forgotten.  He  discussed 
the  origin  of  the  French  nation  in  a  work  ex- 
tending down  to  the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  and 
the  taking  of  Rome  by  Genseric  in  the  year  455. 
Written  as  an  abridgment,  it  follows  the  chronicle 
of  Eusebius  as  far  as  the  year  326,  and  for  the 
subsequent  events  adheres  to  the  text  of  Saint 
Jerome.  .  .  .  Cassiodorus,  who  flourished  during 
the  fifth  century,  .  .  .  also  wrote  a  chronicon,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric.  .  .  .  Style 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  the  writings  of 
Prosper,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Gregorius  Turo- 
nensis  (539-593),  who,  however,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  historical  importance  alone,  js  im- 
measurably superior  to  all  the  Latin  annalists  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  Hisloria  Francoritm 
of  the  Bishop  of  Tours,  divided  into  sixteen  books, 
covers  the  space  of  174  years,  from  417  to  591. 
and  is  of  the  highest  value  for  the  whole  period 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  No  one  has  de- 
scribed with  more  picturesque  truth  that  strange 
condition  of  a  society  still  in  a  state  of  disorgani- 
zation where  the  work  of  conquest  was  not  yet 
accomplished,  and  where  a  number  of  discordant 
elements  had  still  to  be  welded  together,  so  as 
to  form  one  powerful  nation.  Romans,  Gauls, 
Franks,  Burgundians,  contribute  in  equal  propor- 
tion their  share  of  interest  to  the  dramatic  nar- 
rative, and  the  contrast  presented  between  the 
rudeness  of  the  invaders  and  the  comparative 
polish  of  Gallo-Roman  society  is  extremely  strik- 
ing. .  .  .  The  authority  of  our  chronicler  may, 
perhaps,  be  challenged  on  certain  points,  and  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  an  annalist  of  the  sixth 
century  was  always  and  uniformly  accurate;  but 
the  Bishop  of  Tours  must  be  judged  less  from  the 
details  of  his  work,  than  from  the  general  view  il 
gives  us  of  the  society  amidst  which  he  moved." 
— G.  Masson,  France  (Early  chroniclers  of  Eu- 
rope), pp.  4-6,  II. — "Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  English  Nation  ...  is  certainly  the  most 
interesting  narrative  to  be  found  in  .  .  .  early  an- 
nals. .  .  .  From  the  first  the  Ecclesiastical  History 


of  Bede  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  work  of 
the  highest  interest.  [See  also  Bible,  English: 
7th-8th  centuries;  Christianity:  597-800.]  After 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries  it  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  model  of  what  a  history  ought  to 
be,  and  after  which  other  histories  ought  to  be 
written.  It  was  translated  by  the  great  king  Al- 
fred into  the  vernacular  English  of  his  own  day, 
and  it  has  been  frequently  translated  since.  No 
one,  indeed,  can  be  indifferent  to  such  a  remark- 
able record  of  the  dawn  of  Christian  civilization  in 
this  country,  written  so  near  the  time  itself  by 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  many-sided  in- 
tellects that  England  ever  produced.  Much  of  the 
information  contained  in  it  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  memory  of  persons  living  in 
Bede's  own  day.  A  good  deal  more  was  sup- 
plied to  him  by  correspondents  at  London  and 
at  Canterbury.  Some  part  also  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  on  native  annals  not  now  extant.  It 
is  evident  that  the  author  sought  eagerly  for  in- 
formation wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  ...  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  art  of  writing  history 
languished  after  the  days  of  Bede.  For  about 
four  centuries  England  scarcely  produced  any  one 
deserving  the  name  of  a  historian.  Yet  during  that 
very  period  one  remarkable  record  was  preserved 
in  the  vernacular  language,  of  all  the  important 
events  from  year  to  year;  and  though  for  the 
most  part  only  a  mere  register  of  facts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  over  in  silence  such  a  great  lit- 
erary monument  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
Originated,  as  some  believe,  by  King  Alfred,  and 
certainly  existing  in  his  day  ...  it  was  continued 
from  age  to  age  by  various  hands  till  after  the 
death  of  Stephen."- — J.  Gairdner,  England  (Early 
chroniclers  of  Europe),  pp.  10,  28,  49-50. — Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (iioo- 
1154),  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  among 
English  chroniclers.  Through  the  Arthurian  legend 
he  attempted  to  consolidate  English  traditions  and 
aimed  to  exaggerate  their  antiquity  "by  giving 
them  a  legendary  origin  and  a  long  record  of 
wonderful  heroes."  (See  Arthurian  legend.) 
William  of  Malmesbury's  (1090-1143)  efforts  were 
concentrated  in  bringing  out  the  importance  of 
the  church,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (1160-1220) 
devoted  his  time  to  an  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. — See  also  Ballad:  Bal- 
lad and  history. — "Roger  of  Hoveden  (that  is,  of 
Howden,  in  Yorkshire)  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
continuing  Bede's  History  down  to  his  own  day, 
with  the  aid  of  several  former  compilations." — 
Ibid.,  p.  194. — Matthew  Paris  (1200-1259),  wrote 
an  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  from  con- 
temporary information  given  to  him  by  both  sides 
of  the  political  struggle. — See  also  English  litera- 
ture: 6th-iith  centuries. — "As  M.  de  Wailly  well 
observes,  Villehardouin  is  the  father  of  French 
vernacular  history.  .  .  .  The  Conqueste  de  Con- 
stantinoble  is  the  first  original  French  work  of 
a  thoroughly  historical  character.  ...  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  work  is  a  masterpiece 
of  candour  and  of  veracity.  .  .  .  The  Conqueste 
de  Constantinoble  comprises  the  history  of  the 
events  from  1108  to  1207.  .  .  .  The  Latin  empire 
founded  in  the  East  by  the  heroes  of  the  fourth 
Crusade  was  not  of  long  duration ;  Villehardouin's 
record  of  it,  to  quote  a  recent  critic,  has  outhved 
it,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will 
subsist  as  long  as  the  French  language.  A  cap- 
tain, a  statesmen,  and  an  historian,  he  reminds 
us  sometimes  of  Thucydides,  more  frequently  of 
Herodotus.  .  .  .  The  chronicle  of  Jean  Froissart 
extends  from  1328  to  1400,  and  treats  of  the 
events  which  took  place  not  only  in  France,  but 
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in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  Spain, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Frois- 
sart's  chronicle  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a 
biographical  and  geographical  repertoire;  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  international  temple, 
where  all  the  grand  feudal  families  of  Europe  are 
represented,  and  where  our  aristocracy  can  fmd 
its  title-deeds.  No  writer  excels  him  in  describ- 
ing the  bustling  scenes  which  took  place  around 
him.  Gifted  with  a  real  passion  for  observing, 
knowing,  and  relating  all  that  was  worth  atten- 
tion, we  fancy  we  can  see  him  travelling  from 
spot  to  spot,  making  friends  everywhere  by  his 
agreeable  manners,  his  Uvely  temperament,  his  tal- 
ent as  a  poet,  and  availing  himself  of  the  otium 
cum  dinnitate  which  he  enjoyed,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  notes  of  all  the  cieeds  of  valour  and  of 
chivalry  which  were  performed  throughout  the 
battlefields  of  Europe." — G.  Masson,  France 
(Early  chroniclers  oj  Europe),  pp.  124-126,  132- 
133.  165.  168. — -"For  the  next  century  may  be 
mentioned  Philippe  de  Comines  (1436-1509), 
whose  memoirs  give  an  account  by  a  contemporary 
of  the  relations  between  Louis  XI  of  France  and 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy." — H.  M.  Stephens, 
History  and  historians  (syllabus). — "The  Middle 
Ages  produced  historical  writers  of  high  literary 
merit — Matthew  Paris  and  Lambert  of  Herzfeld, 
Joinville  and  Froissart — whose  testimony  to  events 
of  their  own  time  \/as  fairly  trustworthy ;  but 
the  essential  conditions  of  study  did  not  exist. 
Printing  was  unknown  and  books  were  rare.  The 
critical  treatment  of  documents  had  not  begun, 
nor  was  it  realised  that  th  re  was  need  to  treat 
them  critically.  Happy  in  the  treasures  of  his 
monastic  library-,  the  pious  chronicler  did  not 
stop  to  investigate  their  value,  and  with  equal 
innocence  copied  earlier  compilations  into  his 
own  pages.  Though  the  forging  of  charters  was 
a  regular  trade,  the  means  of  discovering  such 
forgeries  had  i.ot  been  invented.  Recorded  events 
were  accepted  without  challenge,  and  the  sanction 
of  tradition  guaranteed  the  reality  of  the  occur- 
rence. Finally,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  satu.ated  with  theology.  The  influence 
of  Augustine  weighed  with  an  almost  physical 
pressure  on  the  mind  of  Europe  for  a  thousand 
years,  diverting  attention  from  secular  history  and 
problems.  In  view  of  the  constant  interposifion 
of  Providence,  the  search  for  natural  causation 
became  needless  and  even  impertinent.  History 
was  a  sermon,  not  a  science,  an  exercise  in  Chris- 
tian evidences,  not  a  disinterested  attempt  to  un- 
derstand and  exnlain  the  course  of  civilisation." — 
G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  historians  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  p.  i. — See  also  Ann     s:  Medieval. 

Also  in:  H.  O.  Taylor,  Medieval  mind,  ch.  10- 
13,  21,  31. — L,  J.  Paetow,  Guide  to  the  study  oj 
medieval  history. 

20.  Medieval  historical  biography.  —  "The 
great  historical  authority  tor  the  reicn  of  Charle- 
magne is  Eginhard.  .  .  .  Independently  of  his  cor- 
respondence, Eginhard  has  left  two  works  of  a 
distinctly  historical  character — r.  The  Life  of 
Charlemagne;  2.  The  Annals  of  his  Time.  .  .  . 
Since  the  days  of  Gregorius  Turonensis  and  of 
his  continuators,  the  art  of  the  historian  had  been 
making  rapid  progress,  and  .  .  .  the  ruggedness 
of  the  old  annal-sts  was  softening  down.  'The 
Life  of  Charlem  j«f  is,  without  comparison,  the 
most  distinguished  histor>'  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  century — indeed,  the  only  one  which  can 
be  called  a  history,  for  it  is  the  only  one  in  which 
we  recognize  any  traces  of  composition,  any  po- 
litical and  literary  pretension.  ...  It  is  a  genuine 
political   biography,   written   by   a   man   who   was 


present  at  the  events  he  narrates,  and  who  un- 
derstood them.  ...  It  combines  the  importance 
of  an  excellent  historical  authority  with  the  merits 
of  a  literary  production,  and  if  Eginhard's  lan- 
guage is  open  to  criticism,  the  plan  of  the  work 
and  the  general  harmony  of  its  constituent  part 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  remarkable.'  .  .  .  The  biog- 
raphy of  Saint  Louis,  which  has  immortalized  the 
Senechal  de  Champagne,  and  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  French  language,  was  composed  long 
after  the  author's  (Joinville]  return  from  the  Cru- 
sade, when  he  was  stricken  down  by  age,  and 
without  the  slightest  pretension  on  his  part  to 
obtain  literary  fame,  or  to  pass  him.self  off  as 
a  scholar.  ...  It  has  been  remarked  that  Ville- 
hardouin  is  often  touching,  but  that  he  never 
smiles.  Equal  in  beauty  to  the  Conqueste  de 
Constantinoble,  but  superior  in  point  of  attractive- 
ness, the  life  of  Saint  Louis  is  also  the  narrative 
of  the  Crusade;  but  it  is  something  more,  and 
the  history  of  the  war  may  be  considered  as 
the  framework  destined  to  set  off  and  bring  out 
in  strong  relief  the  character  of  the  king.  ...  A 
modern  writer  has  well  pointed  out  the  difference 
which  ."ieparates  Villehardouin  from  Joinville:  the 
former  is  the  brilliant  exponent  of  feudal  inde- 
pendence; the  latter,  by  the  biographical  mould 
into  which  he  has  cast  his  narrative,  already  ex- 
presses the  growing  importance  of  the  monarchical 
principle." — G.  Masson,  France  (Early  chroniclers 
of  Europe),  pp.  .31-33,   136,  140.  MS- 

Also  in:  C.  Gross,  Sources  and  literature  of 
Englhh  history.  • 

21.  Arabic  historians  and  historiography. — "It 
must  not  be  forgotten  .  .  .  that  during  the  middle 
age  there  existed  a  Mohammedan  as  well  as  a 
Christian  civilisation,  and  a  Mohammedan  as 
well  as  a  Christian  historiography.  In  the  seventh 
century  iSIohammed  founded  a  new  religion,  which 
first  united  into  a  single  people  the  scattered  tribes 
of  .Arabia,  and  th?n  spread  with  unparalleled  ra- 
pidity o\er  the  cr'itern  pr-ov'nces  of  Rome,  Per- 
sia, Sc'nde,  Egypt,  North  .Africa,  and  Spain.  It 
everywhere  roused  and  quickened  the  minds  of 
its  believers;  and  for  several  centuries  IMoslira 
civilisat'on  in  most  respects  ennaUed,  and  in  some 
surpassed,  the  Christian  civilisation  which  it  con- 
fronted. ...  In  the  early  period  of  Mohammedan 
historiography  a  prominent  place  was  occupied 
...  by  accounts  of  Mohammed,  and  of  the  wars 
in  which  h's  immediate  followers  were  engaged. 
The  genealogies  of  .\rab  tribes  and  families  re- 
ceived much  attention.  The  collection  of  the  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  Prophet  and  to  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  was  a  work  in  which  great 
interest  was  felt  and  by  which  reputation  was 
most  easily  gained.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first  and  most 
important  of  these  collections  [of  oral  traditions] 
was  Ibn  Ishak's  History  of  the  Moslim  Wars,  a 
work  of  which  we  possess  but  a  small  portion, 
containing  the  life  of  Mohammed,  with  notes  and 
additions  by  a  later  editor,  Ibn  Hisham;  this  is 
a  book  of  the  highest  authority,  and  deservedly 
so,  but  it  is  unfortunately  of  great  rareness.  The 
Histor)'  of  Islamism,  by  At-Tabari,  was  formed 
also  in  a  similar  manner.  .  .  .  The  method  fol- 
lowed by  Mohammedan  historians  in  the  compo- 
sition of  their  works  compelled  them  from  the 
first  to  exercise  a  certain  kind  and  measure  of 
historical  criticism.  Proceeding  on  a  recognition 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  testimony  of 
the  primary  witnesses,  it  required  an  examination 
of  the  claims  of  those  who  passed  for  such.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  credit  the  .Arabic  historians  with  the 
knowledge  or  practice  of  historical  criticism  in 
its     modern     sense.       Wakidi,     Tabari,     Coteiba, 
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Mas'udi,  were  unacquainted  with  it.  Ibn  Khaldun 
stood  almost  alone  in  clearly  apprehending  its 
nature  and  realising  its  importance.  ...  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Mohammedan  era  Hisham 
was  the  most  renowned  of  the  genealogists.  .  .  . 
Ma'mar  (ben  el-Muthana),  who  died  in  209  A.H. 
(821  A.D.),  published  about  200  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  treated  of  historical  subjects. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Mecca  and  of  Medina,  but 
showed,  like  so  many  Arabic  historiographers,  a 
marked  preference  for  themes  relating  to  war. 
.  .  .  His  contemporary,  Wakidi  (d.  207  A.H.),  en- 
joyed immense  popularity  in  his  hfetime,  and  his 
fame  as  an  historian  has  in  the  East  never  waned. 
...  A  History  of  Mohammedan  Conquests  is  his 
most  important  work,  and  it  is  an  excellent,  almost 
typical,  example  of  the  Arabic  historiography  of 
the  time.  .  .  .  Among  the  historians  of  the  period 
[815-Q12  A.D.]  it  may  suffice  to  mention  only 
Bochari,  Coteiba,  and  Tabari.  Bochari  [Buk- 
hari]  acquired  high  fame  as  a  commentator  on 
the  Koran,  and  became  the  most  eminent  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  tradition.  He  wrote  a  work 
known  as  the  Great  History,  on  the  trustworthy 
and  untrustworthy  traditionists;  and  drew  up  the 
Kitab  as-Sahih,  a  collection  of  7275  traditions 
which  he  regarded  as  genuine.  .  .  .  Coteiba  was 
a  man  of  varied  literary  gifts,  and  particularly 
distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  exegete.  His 
'Book  of  Facts,'  or,  as  Wustenfeld  its  editor  calls 
it,  'Handbook  of  History,'  and  his  'Exquisite  His- 
tories,' are  allowed  to  be  characterised  by  ex- 
ceptional keenness  and  comprehensiveness  of 
research,  and  accuracy  and  elegance  of  statement. 
He  showed  great  good  sense  in  avoiding  diffuse- 
ness,  refraining  from  useless  repetitions,  and  silent- 
ly rejecting  uncertified  traditions.  Tabari  was 
born  in  224  and  died  in  310  of  the  Hegira.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Koran  is  deemed  by  some 
judges  an  even  greater  work  than  his  Annals; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  latter  work  has 
made  his  name  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
esteemed  in  Arabic  historiography.  It  may  be 
reckoned  the  first  General  History  written  from 
the.  Mohammedan  point  of  view.  It  began  with 
the  creation  and  ended  with  302  A.H.  (014  A.D.), 
It  was  planned  on  the  largest  scale,  and  executed 
with  great  skill  and  ability,  with  unsparing  toil, 
with  vast  information,  with  independence  of 
judgment,  with  attractiveness  of  style.  It  was  a 
collection  of  historical  traditions  and  documents 
so  ample  yet  judicious,  and  so  aptly  combined, 
that  it  was  at  once  recognised  as  a  substitute  for 
many,  and  a  supplement  to  all,  previous  historical 
works.  .  .  .  The  Mohammedan  view  of  ancient 
history  had  all  the  defects  of  the  medieval  Chris- 
tian view,  with  others  peculiarly  its  own.  Tabari's 
work  had  the  fault  of  being  far  too  long.  The 
Arabic  mode  of  writing  history  necessarily  tended 
to  excessive  bulk,  and  its  accompaniment  exces- 
sive cost.  Hence  there  was  a  demand  for  abridg- 
ments, and  these  often  practically  displaced  the 
works  which  they  summarised.  With  all  its  repu- 
tation and  merits,  the  Chronicle  of  Tabari  fell  al- 
most into  oblivion  after  it  had  been  abridged  and 
continued  by  El-Makin  (Elmacin).  .  .  .  Another 
historical  writer  of  great  celebrity  was  Mas'udi, 
whose  life  fell  mostly  within  the  tenth  century 
of  our  era,  as  he  died  in  345  or  346  A.H.  ...  He 
embodied  the  results  [of  his  travels]  in  a  'History 
of  the  Times,'  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  East, 
yet  so  vast  that  it  has  never  been  printed.  He, 
however,  abridged  it  under  the  title  of  'Meadows 
of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,'  and  on  this  abridg- 
ment his  fame  chiefly  rests.  .  .  .  During  five  cen- 
turies   after    the    death    of    Mas'udi,    Arabic    his- 


toriography continued  to  be  diligently  cultivated. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  last  branch  of  Mohammedan 
literature  to  wither  and  decay.  ...  As  regards 
the  science  or  philosophy  of  history,  Arabic  litera- 
ture was  adorned  by  one  most  briUiant  name. 
Neither  the  classical  nor  the  medieval  Christian 
world  can  show  one  of  nearly  the  same  bright- 
ness. Ibn  Khaldun  (A.D.  1332-1406),  considered 
simply  as  an  historian  had  superiors  even  among 
Arabic  authors,  but  as  a  theorist  on  history  he 
had  no  equal  in  any  age  or  country  until  Vice 
appeared,  more  than  three  hundred  years  later. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Augustine  were  not  his  peers, 
and  all  others  were  unworthy  of  being  even  men- 
tioned along  with  him.  He  was  admirable  alike 
by  his  originality  and  sagacity,  his  profundity  and 
his  comprehensiveness.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
apart,  as  solitary  and  unique  among  his  co- 
religionists and  contemporaries  in  the  department 
of  historical  philosophy  as  was  Dante  in  poetry 
or  Roger  Bacon  in  science  among  theirs.  Arabic 
historians  had,  indeed,  collected  the  materials 
which  he  could  use,  but  he  alone  used  them." — 
R.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  history  in  Europe,  pp.  78- 
83,  85-86. 

22.  History  and  the  humanists. — "Amid  this 
conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals  [during  the  Renais- 
sance] three  other  movements  typified  the  changes 
then  coming  about  in  European  life  and  thought. 
The  first  was  the  emergence  of  historical  scholar- 
ship. ...  It  was  no  mere  casual  concurrence  of 
unrelated  circumstances  that  in  the  same  yea: 
of  the  preceding  century  in  which  the  Portuguese 
were  finding  their  way  about  Cape  Bojador  fair 
on  the  way  to  India,  the  Italian  scholar.  Valla, 
not  only  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  so-called 
Donation  of  Constantine,  but  detected  flaws  in 
Livy  and  even  in  the  Vulgate  itself  [see  Europe: 
Middle  Ages:  Science].  From  that  spring  flowed 
a  stream  of  destructive  historical  criticism  which, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
powerfully  aided  not  only  the  humanists  But  the 
reformers.  To  its  development  the  investigations 
of  the  Roman,  Biondo,  in  the  Papal  archives  con- 
tributed. To  this  the  labors  of  the  Florentine  his- 
torians, Varchi,  Guicciardini,  and.  above  all, 
Machiavelli,  joined  to  produce  a  new  school  of 
history.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  greatest.  In 
his  Discourse  on  the  Language  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  in  his  books  on  Livy,  and,  still 
more  in  his  History  of  Florence,  he  typified  that 
method  of  critical  investigation  which  was  rapidly 
superseding  the  blind  processes  of  'harmonizing' 
rather  than  comparing  historical  material,  by  dis- 
carding what  seemed  to  be  untrue  and  so  raising 
history  from  legend  to  at  least  an  approxima- 
tion to  truth.  To  these  he  added  his  great  con- 
tribution to  political  thought,  on  which  his  chief 
fame  rests.  The  Prin/:e;  and,  whether  it  be  reck- 
oned merely  a  description  of  the  motives  which 
ruled  men  in  the  age  of  the  tyrants,  or  as  a 
satire,  or  as  a  manual  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  despotism,  it  remains  not  merely  a  masterpiece 
of  the  maxims  of  that  school  of  statecraft,  but 
an  example  of  a  new  school  of  thought  which  for 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  looked  its  phe- 
nomena in  the  face  and  set  them  down  as  they 
were." — W.  C.  Abbott,  Expansion  of  Europe,  pp. 
182-183. — "Too  many  things  were  left  out  of 
Machiavelli's  view  of  society.  Of  economic  de- 
velopment he  took  no  account ;  of  a  sensitive 
and  active  conscience  that  determines  the  deeds 
of  men  he  did  not  dream;  of  social  progress  he 
had  no  thought;  of  the  fact  that  a  nation  cannot 
be  made  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  single  man 
but  that  its  growth  is  just  as  organic  in  its  own 
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way  as  is  that  of  a  plant  he  had  no  suspicion; 
and  in  an  aspiring  religion  that  transforms  and 
sublimates  the  ideals  of  men  he  did  not  believe. 
[See  also  Italian  literature:  1450-1595.]  The 
man  who  continued  the  history  of  Florence,  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini  (1482-1540),  was  one  of  the 
keenest  observers  of  society  that  has  ever  recorded 
the  things  he  witnessed.  Like  his  predecessor  he 
gained  experience  in  the  field  of  practical  politics 
and  he  had  a  varied  opportunity  for  direct  ob- 
servation. Circumstances  eventually  compelled 
him  to  retire  into  private  life,  and  there  it  was 
that  he  began  his  remarkable  History  of  Italy. 
...  He  was  more  interested  in  the  facts  of  his- 
tory than  was  his  predecessor  and  in  their  accurate 
interpretation.  He  was  distrustful  of  general 
ideas.  The  critical  sense  was  alert  within  him. 
With  his  eminently  practical  mind  he  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  Roman  regimental 
government  could  not  be  applied  with  success  to 
the  entirely  different  conditions  of  contemporary 
Italy.  His  profound  experience  of  political  affairs 
is  set  forth  in  his  Recordi.  With  a  cynicism  that 
is  perhaps  unconscious  he  tells  us  how  he  invari- 
ably pursued  his  personal  welfare.  'My  private 
interest,'  he  declares,  'has  obliged  me  to  attach 
myself  to  the  power  of  the  Church ;  otherwise  I 
should  have  loved  JIartin  Luther  as  much  as  my- 
self.' But  it  is  his  History  of  Italy  that  is  for 
us  his  most  important  work.  In  it  he  narrates  in 
chronological  order  the  storj'  of  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  the  same 
lime  he  indicates  their  inter-relations.  The  history 
is  unusually  trustworthy,  and  through  it  there 
flows  a  stream  of  supple  ad  vivacious  thought. 
But  its  style  and  minuteness  of  detail  make  it 
laborious  reading;  and  the  total  absence  of  the 
elements  of  morality  and  religion  is  a  repellant 
characteristic.  The  explanation  of  this  lack  lies 
not,  it  would  seem,  so  much  in  the  character  of 
the  man  as  in  the  decadent  character  of  the  age." 
— E.  M.  Hulme,  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  revo- 
lution and  the  Catholic  reformation,  pp.  376-377. 
— "Classical  examples  of  history  writing  were  re- 
covered, interest  in  the  human  past  and  intelligent 
curiosity  in  the  present  were  aroused,  the  spirit 
and  method  and  apparatus  of  criticism  were  all  de- 
veloped, the  sense  of  literary  style  became  keener 
and  more  general,  and  the  invention  of  printing 
was  an  enormous  advantage  both  to  the  historian 
and  to  his  readers.  The  revival  of  individuality, 
the  fundamental  factor  of  the  entire  Renaissance 
movement,  gave  rise  to  numerous  biographical  and 
auto-biographical  writings;  and  the  revival  of  na- 
tionality was  the  cause  of  many  an  attempt  to 
write  a  national  history," — Ibid.,  p.  538. — "Hu- 
manistic historiography  quickly  spread  over 
Europe.  The  pleiad  of  scholars  whose  rays  illumi- 
nated the  court  of  Ma.ximilian,  himself  an  his- 
torian, aroused  interest  in  the  heroes  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Teutonic  races.  Celtis  lectured  on 
the  Germania,  Cuspinian  edited  Jordanes  and 
Otto  of  Freising,  Peutinger  and  Beatus  Rhenanus 
plunged  into  the  study  of  German  antiquities,  and 
Aventin  compiled  the  Annals  of  Bavaria.  They 
introduced  into  Central  Europe  the  ideal  and  the 
methods  of  secular  study  and  disinterested  scholar- 
ship. It  was  of  this  that  Goethe  was  thinking 
when  he  declared  that  the  Reformation  had 
thrown  back  European  culture  for  a  hundred 
years." — G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  historians  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  p.  3. — See  also  Europe: 
Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Various  Italian 
humanists. 

Also  in:  F.  X.  Wegele,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Historio%raphie.—E.  Fueter,  L'histoire  de  I'histori- 


ographie  moderne,  bk.  1-2.— J.  E.  Sandys,  History 
of  classical  scholarship,  v.  1. — J.  M.  Robertson, 
Modern  humamists. 

23.  Historiography  during  the  Reformation 
and  Counter-Reformation. — "Theology  once  more 
became  dominant,  and  secular  studies  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  whirlpool  of  confc-ssional  strife.  But 
the  fever  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  its 
cure.  The  controversialists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
appealed  to  reason,  their  successors  to  history." — 
G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  historians  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  p.  3. — "Less  by  far  than 
that  of  the  older  church  did  the  theology  of 
Luther  or  Calvin  accord  reality  or  worth 
to  human  effort.  Luther  valued  history,  it  is 
true,  but  only  as  a  divine  lesson ;  and  Melanch- 
thon  set  himself  to  trace  in  it  the  hand  of  God, 
adjusting  all  its  teachings  to  the  need  of  Protestant 
dogma.  -Had  either  Papist  or  Lutheran  brought 
unity  to  Christendom,  history  again  must  have 
become  the  handmaid  of  theology.  But,  while  the 
struggle  lasted,  both  sides  had  other  use  for  her. 
And  now  it  came  to  history's  profit  that  Chris- 
tianity is  an  historical  religion.  Not  in  the  court 
of  metaphysics,  but  at  the  bar  of  sober  fact,  had 
Protestant  and  Catholic  to  make  good  their 
charges  and  their  claims;  and  by  such  evidence  as 
should  not  only  quiet  the  devout  but  rout  op- 
ponents and  convince  the  hesitant.  At  bottom, 
too,  they  were  honest  and  earnest  men  who  strove, 
convinced  each  of  the  soundness  of  his  cause  and 
eager  to  prove  it  by  research.  To  discomfit  the 
Magdeburg  centuriators  a  Baronius  printed  whole- 
sale the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  To  rescue  what 
could  yet  be  saved  of  the  prestige  of  the  saints 
the  Bollandists  outdid  their  Calvinist  critics  in  re- 
lentless sifting  of  the  legends.  Contemporary  an- 
nalists vied  with  each  other  in  savage  suspicion 
— and  in  documentation.  Soon  on  both  sides  came 
internal  rivalries:  Calvinist  impeached  Lutheran, 
and  Anglican  Calvinist — Benedictine  rallied  to  de- 
fend against  Jesuit  his  ancient  charters.  And  on 
all  sides  this  wealth  of  study  brousht  keener'  in- 
sight, fairer  judgment,  deeper  interest  in  human 
affairs." — G.  L.  Burr,  Freedom  of  history  (Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  Jan.,  1917). — "The  new 
theologies  had  to  justify  themselves  historically; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  historical  claims  had 
to  be  refuted.  In  Germany,  the  most  notable  his- 
torian was  John  Sleidan  1506-56).  conscientious 
and  cautious  annalist  of  the  religious  revolution, 
whose  great  work,  containinc  many  important 
documents,  remains  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  contemporary  histories  of  its  times.  The 
writers  of  the  Magdeburg  (Centuries,  of  whom  the 
principal  one  was  Matthias  Flacius,  gave  to  the 
world  (1559-74)  the  first  general  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory written  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view. 
The  reproach  of  revolutionary  innovation  made 
against  the  Protestants  turneJ  the  attention  of 
Fiacius  and  his  collaborators  to  the  past.  The 
centuriators  endeavored  to  gather  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Catholic  claims  documentary  proof 
of  alterations  that  had  been  made  in  doctrine, 
ceremonies,  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  Written  in 
the  midst  of  the  bitter  controversies  of  the  time 
the  Centuries  is  nevertheless  a  scholarly  work  and 
has  been  called  'the  first  monument  of  modern 
historical  research.'  With  far  greater  resources  at 
his  command  C  rdinal  Caesar  Baronius  (1538- 
1607)  the  chief  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  the 
little  army  of  scholars  in  the  libraries  of  many 
lands  whom  he  was  able  by  his  position  to  sum- 
mon to  his  assistance,  began  a  work  in  reply 
that  took  forty  years  to  complete.  The  work  (if 
Baronius  is  defective,  yet   it  greatly  excelled  any 
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previous  similar  attempt.  .  Such  work  as  that 
of  the  centuriators  and  the  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can had  for  its  impulse  an  avowedly  polemical 
purpose;  nevertheless  the  researches  that  it  en- 
tailed bore  fruit  in  the  development  of  historical 
method.  The  necessity  of  consulting  original 
sources  gradually  became  evident.  Collections  of 
sources  were  made  by  a  number  of  scholars. 
The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  the  most 
important  work  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (1552-1623) 
whom  Gibbon  called  an  'incomparable  historian.' 
It  is  informed  by  an  undying  hatred  of  the  Papacy 
of  his  time,  but  it  is  notably  accurate  in  detail 
and  is  brilliantly  written.  The  conscientious  and 
reliable  work  of  Geronimo  de  Zurita  (1512-80),  as 
the  official  historian  of  Aragon,  still  has  its  worth 
for  the  student  of  Spanish  history.  Also  im- 
portant is  the  work  of  another  Spanish  writer,  the 
Jesuit  Juan  de  Mariana  (1536- 1624),  deemed  in 
his  own  time  and  country  to  be  the  'prince  of 
historians.'  His  work  has  been  described  in  a 
later  century  by  Ticknor,  the  historian  of  Spanish 
literature,  as  being  'the  most  remarkable  union 
of  picturesque  chronicling  with  sober  history  the 
world  has  ever  seen.'  The  merit  of  his  style  is 
beyond  question,  and  his  work,  although  it  is 
defective  and  is  not  notable  for  critical  sifting 
or  analyzing  of  sources,  is  not  without  a  consider- 
able degree  of  accuracy  and  penetration.  In 
France  where  constitutional  law  rather  than  the- 
ology engaged  the  attention  of  the  historians, 
Claude  Fauchet  (1530-1601)  made  researches  in 
the  history  of  the  Franks  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty  in  which  is  displayed  a 
mature  and  systematic  mind.  [See  also  French 
litekature:  1552-1610.]  A  far  greater  historian 
was  Jacques  de  Thou  (1553-1617),  who  undertook 
to  write  a  history  of  his  own  times.  His  history, 
which  deals  with  events  from  1546  to  1607,  con- 
sists of  five  parts.  The  fact  that  it  is  written 
in  Latin  shows  that  French  had  not  yet  won 
complete  acceptance  as  a  language  fitted  for  a 
leafned  work.  In  the  matter  of  style  he  was 
surpassed  by  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
but  he  is  unequaled  in  breadth  of  view,  ripeness 
of  judgment  and  invincible  sense  of  justice.  With 
few  exceptions  his  views  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  historical  research  of  our  own  time;  and  his 
own  century  regarded  his  history,  which  is  by  no 
means  narrowly  confined  to  political  affairs,  as 
something  of  a  secular  bible.  In  England  his- 
toriography was  represented  by  William  Camden 
(1551-1623)  who,  in  his  Brillannia,  wrote  in  ele- 
gant Latin  a  survey  of  the  British  Isles,  and  in 
his  Annales  a  history, of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
George  Buchanan  (1506-82)  .  .  .  gained  for  Scot- 
land the  fame  of  possessing  the  best  Latinist  in  con- 
temporary Europe.  His  Rerum  Scoticarum  His- 
toria,  written  to  clear  the  history  of  his  native 
country  'of  some  English  lies  and  Scottish  van- 
ity,' is  still  of  great  value  for  the  history  of 
Scotland  during  the  period  known  personally  to 
its  author." — E.  M.  Hulme,  Renaissance,  the 
Protestant  revolution  and  the  Catholic  reforma- 
tion, pp.  538-S3Q- 

Also  in:  W.  Maurenbrecher,  Studien  nnd  Skiz- 
zen  zur  Gesckichte  der  Reformat ionszeit. — E.  Geb- 
hardt,  Les  historiens  fiorentins  de  la  Renaissance 
et  les  commencements  de  I'  economie  politiqiie  et 
socide. — J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  tlie'  freedom  of 
thought,  ch.  4-5. — C.  A.  Beard,  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  its  relation  to  modern 
thought    and   knowledge. 

24.  Historical  literature  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. — "The  seventeenth  century  wit- 
nessed a  gradual  decline  of  confessional  violence; 


but  historical  studies  remained  predominantly  ec- 
clesiastical. The  great  school  of  Anglican,  divines, 
from  Usher  to  Bingham,  whose  situation  midway 
between  Rome  and  Geneva  was  favourable  to  a 
balanced  view  of  controversial  questions,  produced 
works  of  enduring  importance  on  the  early 
Church.  The  Belgian  Jesuits,  under  the  guidance 
of  Bolland  and  Papebroch,  began  a  collection  of 
Lives  of  the  Saints  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  it  is  still 
in  progress  [1913].  Even  greater  were  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  France.  The  Galilean  theologi- 
ans subjected  Ultramontane  contentions  to  severe 
scrutiny,  while  the  Jansenist  Tillemont  gathered 
materials  for  his  priceless  works  on  the  Church 
and  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Baluze  explored  the 
history  of  the  Avignon  Popes.  Above  all,  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  began  to  pour  forth  the 
great  series  of  works  which  threw  light  on  almost 
every  province  of  ecclesiastical  history.  No  page 
in  the  annals  of  learning  is  more  glorious  than  that 
which  records  the  labours  of  these  humble  but 
mighty  scholars  in  an  age  when  an  abstract 
Cartesianism  was  the  dominant  philosophy,  when 
the  State  stood  aloof  and  public  interest  was 
hardly  born.  .  .  .  Among  the  few  attempts  that 
were  made  to  determine  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  historical  study  the  treatise  of  Bodin,  stands 
out  as  a  bold  and  brilliant  achievement.  At  the 
height  of  the  religious  wars  the  French  publicist 
envisages  history  as  a  secular  subject  and  ap- 
proaches it  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit.  In 
language  which  anticipates  Montesquieu  he  points 
out  the  influence  of  geographical  situation,  climate 
and  soil  on  the  character  and  fortunes  of  na- 
tions, while  on  the  other  hand  he  calls  attention 
to  the  influence  of  personal  position,  patriotic  and 
religious  bias,  and  opportunity  of  knowledge  on 
the  views  and  value  of  writers.  No  such  insight 
into  the  operation  of  environment  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  any  previous  thinker,  and  nothing  was 
added  to  it  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  In  the  re- 
gion of  criticism  a  few  results  were  obtained, 
though  rather  in  the  nature  of  anticipations  than 
of  definite  conquests.  Spinoza  declared  that  the 
Old  Testament  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
historical  work,  and  Pere  Simon  incurred  the 
wrath  of  Bossuet  when  he  began  to  apply  critical 
methods  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures." — G.  P.  Gooch, 
History  and  historians  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
PP-  3-5- — "The  influence  of  classical  models  may 
be  seen  throughout  the  historical  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  England,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (1552-1616)  wrote  while  in  prison  his 
'History  of  the  World'  intended  to  teach  political 
lessons  and  not  to  record  events,  while  Hobbes, 
the  philosopher  (1588-1079),  wrote  an  imitation 
of  Thucydides  in  his  'Behemoth,'  or  'Historie  of 
the  Civil  Warres  of  England.'  In  France,  De  Thou 
(1553-1617)  wrote  in  Ciceronian  Latin  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  his  own  times,  and  Mezeray  (1610- 
1683)  published  a  history  of  France  in  many 
volumes  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  to  display 
the  glory  and  the  services  to  France  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  attitude  towards  history  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  best  shown  in 
the  'Discours  sur  I'Histoire  Universelle'  by  Bos- 
suet (1627-1704)." — H.  M.  Stephens,  History  and 
historians  (syllabus),  p.  14. — "The  seventeenth 
century  witnessed  the  appearance  of  works  of  high 
value — relating  either  to  events  in  which  their 
authors  had  taken  part  or  to  the  immediate  past 
— by  Sarpi  and  Davila,  D'Aubigne  and  De  Thou, 
Clarendon  and  Burnet,  Hoofd  and  Puffendorf;  but 
surveys  of  national  life  were  scarcely  attempted." 
— G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  historians  in  the 
nmeteenlh    century,    p.    7. 
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Also  in:  E.  de  Broglic,  Mabillon  et  la  socteti 
de  I'abbaye  de  Saint-Cermian-des-Pres  a  la  fin 
du  XVII  Steele.— H.  Delehaye,  Works  of  the  Bol- 
landists. 

25.  Progress  of  historiography  during  the 
eighteenth  century. — "It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj- — the  natural  sciences  were  already  show- 
ing signs  of  a  new  hfe,  and  historical  science  was 
just  beginning.  It  was  in  1681  that  the  great 
work  of  Mabillon,  De  Re  Drplomatica,  which  cre- 
ated the  science  of  determining  the  age  and  au- 
thenticity of  documents  first  appeared,  the  sup- 
plement being  published  in  1704.  About  the  sanic 
time,  in  i6go,  appeared  the  Histoire  des  Empereurs 
of  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  who,  according  to 
Monod,  was  'the  first  to  teach  how  hktorical 
truth  is  arrived  at  by  rigorous  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  texts.'  It  was  in  the  year  1700  that 
Muratori  began  at  Modcna  to  gather  and  edit 
the  documents  which  form  his  great  compilation 
of  authentic  texts.  In  1708,  Montfaucon  laid  the 
foundations  of  Greek  epigraphy  by  the  publication 
of  his  Palaeograpliia  Groeca,  soon  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  collections  of  texts  for  French 
history.  In  Germany,  Leibnitz,  in  1700,  founded 
the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber- 
lin, and  began,  in  1707,  his  Script  ores  Reriim 
Brunsvicensium-,  the  originality  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Wegele,  consisted  in  'relying  upon  authentic 
testimony  and  rejecting  baseless  traditions.'  .  .  . 
How  fruitful  the  historical  method  may  be,  joined 
with  the  mathematical,  in  the  study  of  nature 
is  proved  by  the  results  that  have  followed  from 
its  application.  Our  whole  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse has  been  changed  by  it  under  the  influence 
of  Laplace,  Lamarck,  Darwin  and  their  successors. 
Instead  of  a  rigid,  static  order  of  things,  we  now 
conceive  of  the  universe  as  undergoing  constant 
transformation;  and  it  is  in  these  processes  of 
change  that  its  real  nature  is  revealed." — D.  J. 
Hill,  Ethical  function  of  the  historian  (American 
Historical  Review,  Oct.,  1008). — "With  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  scope  of  historical  study  rap- 
idly widened.  While  the  task  of  collecting  ma- 
terial was  steadily  pursued,  a  more  critical  attitude 
towards  authorities  and  tradition  was  adopted,  the 
first  literary  narratives  were  composed  and  the 
first  serious  attempts  were  made  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  civilisation." — G.  P.  Gooch,  History 
and  historians  in  the  nineteenth  ce-ntitry,  p.  $. — 
"In  the  earlier  regime  when  human  thought  was 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  mysterious  spiritual 
essence,  when  economic  and  social  relations  and 
positions  were  fixed  by  custom  and  confirmed  by 
an  inscrutable  Providence,  and  when  prowess  in 
the  natural  sciences  was  thought  to  be  allied  to 
sorcery  or  savored  of  impiety,  none  of  the  most 
characteristic  lines  of  modern  thought  could  well 
exist.  The  political,  economic,  scientific  and  the- 
ological revolutions  which  humanity  has  passed 
through  since  1750  have  transformed  the  whole 
basis  of  our  civilization  and  have  also  been  re- 
flected in  the  development  of  a  series  of  new  sci- 
ences which  were  virtually  impossible  in  any 
earlier  era.  These  new  sciences  are  the  science  of 
man  or  anthropology,  the  science  of  the  mind  or 
psychology,  the  science  of  life  or  biology,  the  sci- 
ence of  industrial  relations  or  economics,  the  sci- 
ence of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment 
or  anthropogeography  and  the  science  of  social  re- 
lations or  sociology.  Each  of  these  sciences  repre- 
sents a  new  set  of  interests  and  there  has  grown 
up  as  the  result  a  vital  need  for  its  type  of 
information  and  analysis.  Their  spirit  and  ten- 
dencies  have   reacted   upon   history   to   give  it   a 


broader,  sounder  and  more  human  content.  Be- 
yond this  they  have  forever  silenced  such  non- 
scientific  doctrines  as  the  biological  superiority  01 
the  classical  Greek,  the  racial  interpretation  of 
history  introduced  by  Gobincau  and  others,  and 
the  myth  of  an  Aryan  race."— H.  E.  Barnes,  Past 
and  the  future  of  history  (Historical  Outlook, 
Feb.,  1921). — "In  the  storage  of  erudition  the 
French  Benedictines  maintained  the  supremacy 
that  they  had  established  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. .  .  .  Though  the  great  collectors  rarely  ap- 
plied critical  tests  to  their  material,  sources  and 
traditions  began  to  be  scrutini.sed  with  greater 
freedom.  .  .  .  The  seventeenth  century  had  wit- 
nessed sporadic  outbursts  of  scepticism,  checked 
by  a  lively  fear  of  temporal  penalties.  As  its 
successor  dawned  a  cool  blast  blew  across  Europe, 
and  by  the  middle  the  sun  of  the  .iufkldrung  was 
high  in  the  heavens.  Within  the  lifetime  of  Fon- 
tenelle  France  passed  from  the  world  of  Bossuet 
to  the  age  of  Voltaire,  from  Port-Royal  to  the 
Encyclopedie.  The  criticism  of  existing  practices 
and  of  inherited  beliefs  reacted  on  one  another. 
The  fashion  of  throwing  doubt  on  testimony  and 
tradition  was  set  by  Bayle;  but  it  was  to  Voltaire 
more  than  any  other  man  that  the  new  attitude 
towards  the  past  was  due.  While  Bayle  was  a 
sceptic,  Voltaire  was  a  rationalist ;  and  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  authority  could  only  be  overthrown 
by  a  whole-hearted  champion  of  the  might  and 
majesty  of  reason.  With  all  his  intellectual  and 
moral  faults  Voltaire  claims  a  high  place  among 
the  influences  that  prepared  the  world  for  his- 
torical science.  By  allowing  his  razor-edged  in- 
telligence to  play  over  vast  ranges  hitherto  un- 
challenged by  critical  thought,  lie  did  much  to 
destroy  the  blind  credulity  against  which  erudition 
alone  was  powerless." — G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and 
historians  in  the  nineteenth  century,  pp.  5-7. — He 
was  the  typical  historian  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  "the  predominance  of  literary  style 
in  the  estimation  of  history  reached  its  climax. 
[His]  'Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  and  'Histoire  dc 
Charles  XIF  are  models  of  luminous  style  and 
interesting  narration,  not  so  closely  based  on  clas- 
sical rules  as  in  former  times.  The  influence  of 
Voltaire  broke  down  slavish  imitation  of  the 
classics,  while  maintaining  the  literary  theory  of 
history." — H.  M.  Stephens,  History  and  histori- 
ans (syllabus),  pp.  14-15. — "A  polished  narrative 
of  English  history  was  produced  by  Hume,  of 
Scotland  by  Robertson.  Henault  compiled  a 
chronological  handbook  on  which  Frenchmen  were 
nourished  till  Sismondi.  Moscow  and  Schmidt  re- 
corded the  fortunes  of  Germany,  Johannes  Miiller 
the  epic  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  Schlozer  narrated 
the  story  of  Slavonic  Europe,  and  Putter  traced 
the  institutions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Cel- 
larius  abandoned  the  traditional  framework  of  the 
Five  Monarchies,  which  had  prevented  a  rational 
conception  of  the  development  of  civilisation ;  and 
a  group  cf  obscure  English  writers  produced  the 
first  comprehensive  Universal  History,  which, 
though  destitute  of  literary  qualities,  brought  to- 
gether a  mass  of  material  not  easily  accessible,  and 
which,  in  translations  and  abridgments,  held  its 
own  till  it  was  superseded  by  Rotteck  and  Schlos- 
ser.  Above  all.  Gibbon  constructed  a  bridge  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new  which  is  still  the  high- 
way of  nations,  and  stands  erect  long  after  every 
other  structure  of  the  time  has  fallen  into  ruins." — 
G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  historians  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  p.  7. — "Gibbon  declared,  .  .  .  that 
he  'never  presumed  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Brit- 
ish triumvirate  of  historians';  but  succeeding  gen- 
erations have  concurred  in  assigning  to  The  De- 
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dine  and  Fall  the  primacy,  which  it  still  holds, 
among  historical  works  in  our  literature,  and  in 
esteeming  its  author  the  most  brilliant  example 
known  of  'the  union  of  the  historian  and  the  man 
of  letters.'  From  the  ancients,  he  had  taken  over 
the  rhetorical  side  of  the  historian's  task;  from 
the  French,  he  had  derived  the  treatment  of  his- 
torical materials  by  a  scientific  method  of  criticism 
and  selection;  from  the  French,  too,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  he  had  learnt 
how  to  combine  scientific  method  with  artistic 
effect.  His  literary  art  may  suffer  from  manner- 
isms, which  were  those  of  his  age,  as  well  as 
from  foibles,  which  were  his  own,  and,  as  a  sci- 
entific history,  his  work  has,  in  many  respects, 
become  superannuated ;  but  its  main  and  distinc- 
tive qualities  continue  unimpaired.  .  .  .  Inspired, 
as  it  were,  by  the  muse  of  history  herself  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  choice  of  subject  and  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  determination  to  treat  it  with  a 
completeness  in  harmony  with  its  nature,  Gibbon 
displayed  a  breadth  of  grasp  and  a  lucidity  of  ex- 
position such  as  very  few  historians  have  brought 
to  the  performance  of  a  cognate  task.  Whether 
in  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  a  new  religion, 
such  as  Mohammedanism,  or  in  developing  in 
comprehensive  outline  the  idea  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, the  masterly  clearness  of  his  treatment 
is  equal  to  the  demands  of  his  philosophic  insight; 
nor  does  the  imaginative  power  of  the  historian 
fall  short  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  literary 
artist.  .  .  .  'If,'  writes  Bury,  'we  take  into  ac- 
count the  vast  range  of  his  work,  his  accuracy  is 
amazing,  and,  with  all  his  disadvantages,  his  slips 
are  singularly  few.'  It  is  an  objection  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance,  though  one  to  which  even 
experienced  writers  are  wont  to  expose  themselves, 
that  Gibbon  is  apt  to  indulge  in  what  might  al- 
most be  called  a  parade  of  authorities.  Complete, 
lucid  and  accurate.  Gibbon,  finally,  is  one  of  the 
great  masters  of  English  prose.  His  power  of  nar- 
rative is  at  least  equalled  by  his  gift  of  argu- 
mentative statement,  and,  in  all  parts  of  his  work, 
his  style  is  one  which  holds  the  reader  spellbound 
by  its  stately  dignity,  relieved  by  a  curious  sub- 
tlety of  nuance,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
the  writer's  own  as  much  as  is  that  of  Clarendon, 
Macaulay  or  Carlyle." — A.  W.  Ward,  Historians  II 
{Cambridge  history  of  English  literature,  v.  lO, 
pp.  312-315). — "By  their  contemporaries,  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon  were  regarded  as  the  tri- 
umvirate of  great  historians,  whose  fame  was  to 
reflect  a  permanent  lustre  upon  their  age  and 
country.  Their  writings,  indeed,  whatever  defects 
may  have  been  discovered  in  them  by  later  his- 
torians, were  in  fact  among  the  most  characteristic 
products  of  the  time.  Unluckily  Hume's  and 
Robertson's  fame  was  insecurely  based.  They  con- 
structed elegant  summaries  of  the  knowledge  then 
attainable,  but  worked  in  a  perfunctory  spirit. 
Later  labourers  in  that  fruitful  field  have  gathered 
a  harvest  so  immense  that  they  have  been  all  but 
overwhelmed  by  their  own  industry,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  wish  for  a  new  Hume  or  Robertson 
to  give  the  essence  of  the  heterogeneous  masses 
of  fact  which  cumber  the  earth.  Gibbon,  more 
fortunate  in  his  subject,  and  far  more  thorough  in 
his  methods,  produced  a  monumental  work  not 
yet,  if  it  ever  will  be,  superseded.  And.  therefore, 
though  he  repudiates  as  presumptuous  the  preten- 
sion to  a  place  in  the  triumvirate,  he  is  now  the 
most  honored  member.  Gibbon's  great  book, 
whatever  its  faults,  remains  as  the  first  great  tri- 
umph of  a  genuine  historical  method." — L. 
Stephen,  History  of  English  thought,  p.  446. — "No 
rational  interpretation  of  history  w^s  possible  till 


the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  enunciated  by  Leib- 
nitz. 'Nothing  happens  all  at  once,'  we  read  in 
'Nouveaux  Essais,'  'and  nature  never  makes  jumps. 
I  call  that  the  law  of  continuity.  In  starting 
from  ourselves  and  going  down  to  the  lowest,  it 
is  a  descent  by  very  small  steps,  a  continuous 
series  of  things  which  differs  very  little — fishea 
with  wings,  animals  very  like  vegetables,  and  again 
animals  which  seem  to  have  as  much  reason  as 
some  men.'  As  nature  advanced  by  small  steps 
so  humanity  moved  slowly  and  painfully  forward. 
The  lonely  Neapolitan  thinker,  Vico,  in  discussing 
the  laws  of  change  in  his  'Scienza  Nuova,'  added 
that  the  process  of  history  was  cyclic.  The  prin- 
ciple was  further  elaborated  in  Turgot's  Discourse 
at  the  Sorbonne  on  the  Successive  Advances  of 
the  Human  Mind.  .  .  .  Further  contributions  to 
a  theory  of  progress  were  made  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  in  Germany.  At  the  close  of  his 
life,  as  from  a  lofty  watch-tower,  Lessing  surveyed 
the  panorama  of  history  and  recorded  his  im- 
pressions in  the  pregnant  aphorisms  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Human  Race.  The  human  mind, 
he  declared,  was  greater  than  any  of  the  influ- 
ences that  moulded  it.  Religion  was  a  progressive 
revelation,  and  religions  were  the  school-books 
which  man  uses  in  his  progress,  each  helpful  at 
a  certain  stage  of  development,  none  of  them  final. 
.  .  .  But  the  most  detailed  and  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation into  the  conditions  and  nature  of  prog- 
ress was  contained  in  Herder's  Ideas  on  the  History 
of  Humanity.  Deeply  impressed  by  the  influence 
of  cosmic  factors,  he  emphasises  the  existence  of 
similar  laws  in  history  and  nature.  At  the  end 
of  the  century,  in  combating  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Burke  emphasised  the  continuity  of  historic 
life  and  the  debt  of  every  age  to  its  predecessors. 
In  addition  to  these  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  progress,  serious  endeavours  were  made  to 
explain  particular  factors  of  civilisation.  Mon- 
tesquieu investigated  the  origin  and  influence  of 
laws  and  institutions,  explaining  that  they  must 
be  judged  not  by  abstract  principles  but  by  their 
suitability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Of 
no  less  importance  was  the  study  of  the  economic 
elements  in  historical  development.  Hume  reached 
some  illuminating  sociological  generalisations  in 
his  Essays;  but  it  was  the  glory  of  Adam  Smith 
to  relate  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  to  their 
economic  and  commercial  equipment  and  policy." 
— G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  historians  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  pp.  8-10. — "While  style  became 
the  test  of  the  historians  [of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury], the  antiquarians  devoted  themselves  to 
collecting  and  editing  unpublished  materials  for 
history.  Of  these  antiquarians  the  most  distin- 
guished were  Muratori  (1672-1750)  in  Italy, 
Leibnitz  (1646-1716)  in  Germany,  Dugdale  (1605- 
1686)  in  England,  and  Sirmond  (1559-1651), 
Labbe  (1607-1667),  and  Dom  Bouquet  (1685- 
1754)  in  France." — H.  M.  Stephens,  History  and 
historians   {syllabus),  p.  15. 

Also   in:    J.    C.    Morison,    Gibbon. 

26.  Historiography  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.— Beginnings  of  scientifi^c  history. — "The 
years  that  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  revolt  against  the  superficial  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  emergence  of  forces 
that  rendered  possible  the  birth  of  historical  sci- 
ence. The  most  powerful  factor  in  this  change 
of  standpoint,  which  was  felt  all  over  Europe  but 
found  its  earliest  and  strongest  expression  in 
Germany,  was  the  Romantic  movement.  ...  A 
second  factor  that  prepared  the  ground  for  his- 
torical science  was   the   birth  of  nationalism.  .  .  . 
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A  final  factor  that  stimulated  critical  investiga- 
tion was  the  publication  of  Friedrich  August 
Woif's  Prolegomena  to  Homer  in  1705,  which  ex- 
erted a  profound  influence  on  every  branch  of 
research.  The  method  that  appeared  to  give  such 
startling  results  could  obviously  be  applied  to 
other  writings,  sacred  and  profane.  That  the 
sources  of  history  themselves  must  be  analysed 
and  subjected  to  internal  and  external  criticism 
was  the  principle  which  Wolf  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  historic  study  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. .  .  .  Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  make  ancient 
Rome  a  living  political  organism  and  to  illustrate 
Roman  and  universal  history  by  one  another.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  collect  and  discuss  the  whole 
of  the  available  literary  evidence,  and  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  blind  acceptance  of  Livy's 
narrative  and  wholesale  scepticism.  To  these 
immense  merits  Niebuhr  owes  his  unassailable  po- 
sition as  the  principal  author  of  the  great  revo- 
lution in  historical  study  effected  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  impetus 
to  historical  research  was  given  by  Niebuhr;  but 
the  edifice  had  to  be  erected  on  surer  founda- 
tions. ...  A  still  more  powerful  influence  now 
began  to  be  felt  in  every  department  of  historical 
study.  Leopold  von  Ranke  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  Niebuhr's  history  while  a  student  at 
Leipzig,  and  by  the  works  of  Bockh  and  Otfried 
Miiller  while  teaching  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
.  .  .  Ranke  was  beyond  comparison  the  greatest 
historical  writer  of  modern  times,  not  only  be- 
cause he  founded  the  scientific  study  of  materials 
and  possessed  in  an  unrivalled  degree  the  judicial 
temper  and  sobriety  of  judgment  at  which  every 
historian  professes  to  aim,  but  because  his  pow- 
ers of  work  and  length  of  life  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  larger  number  of  first-rate  works  than 
any  historian  who  ever  lived.  ...  Of  the  three 
most  distinguished  of  Ranke's  pupils  the  eldest 
two,  Waitz  and  Giesebrecht,  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  Though  Giesebrecht's  explicit  purpose 
of  national  instruction  and  edification  carries  us 
some  distance  beyond  the  cosmopolitanism  and 
Olympian  detachment  of  his  master,  it  was  left 
to  the  youngest  of  Ranke's  three  great  pupils 
to  break  completely  away  from  the  Berlin  tradi- 
tion and  to  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  'Prus- 
sian' school  of  historians." — G.  P.  Gooch,  Growth 
of  historical  science  {Cambridge  modern  history, 
V.  12,  pp.  818-821,  824-825,  827-828.). — "Fran- 
<;ois  Mignet  [1796-1884]  represents  to  some  de- 
gree the  contemporary  movement  in  Germany  as 
a  French  historian.  His  work  is  objective  and 
narrative.  He  began  to  write  history  before  he 
became  a  scholar  and  published  his  'Histoire  de 
la  Revolution  Frangaise'  in  1824.  He  then  be- 
came an  editor  of  documents  and  devoted  him- 
self to  elaborate  studies  from  documents  up<m 
smaller  topics.  Since  the  new  school  of  historians 
could  not  work  without  materials,  their  influence 
brought  about  the  beginning  of  the  publication, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  of  private  societies 
and  of  individuals,  of  great  collections  of  docu- 
ments. In  editing  these  documents  scholars  were 
trained  and  the  work  of  sound  scientific  history 
[was]  made  possible.  [This  resulted  in  the] 
foundation  of  the  Ecole  des  Charles  at  Paris, 
182 1 ;  [in  the]  commencement  of  the  publication 
in  England  of  the  works  of  the  Record  Com- 
mission, 1802,  in  Germany  of  the  Monumenta  Ger- 
maniae  Historica,  1826,  and  in  France  of  the 
Documents  inedits  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  1835." 
— H.  M.  Stephens,  History  and  historians  {syl- 
labus),   p.    19. 


Also  in:  E.  G.  Bourne,  Ranke  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seminary  method  {Essays  in  his- 
torical criticism). 

27.  Philosophic  historians. — "Kant  created  a 
new  realm  in  metaphysics,  where  one  could  take 
refuge  and  have  the  world  as  his  own.  The  idea 
dominates.  Space  and  time,  the  a  priori  forms  of 
all  phenomena,  lie  within  us.  iMathematics  are 
vindicated  because  the  mind  can  really  master  re- 
lationships, and  the  reason  emerges  from  its 
critique  to  grapple  with  the  final  problem  of 
metaphysics.  This  at  first  sight  has  little  to  do 
with  interpreting  history,  but  it  proved  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  dominance  of 
ideas  became  a  fundamental  doctrine  among  those 
who  speculated  concerning  causation  in  history, 
and  metaphysics  all  but  replaced  theology  as  an 
interpreter.  One  sees  this  already  in  the  work 
of  the  greatest  historian  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Leopold  von  Ranke.  To  him  each  age  and 
country  is  explicable  only  if  one  approaches  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  Zeitgeist.  But  the 
spirit  of  a  time  is  more  than  the  temporal  en- 
vironment in  which  events  are  set.  It  is  a  de- 
termining factor,  clothed  with  the  creative  potency 
of  mind.  .  .  .  Where  else  should  one  look  for  the 
vital  forces  of  history  than  in  the  mind  of  the 
actors?  So  if  the  historic  imagination  can  re- 
store events,  not  simply  as  they  seem  to  us  but 
as  they  seemed  to  those  who  watched  them  taking 
place,  we  shall  understand  them  in  so  far  as  his- 
tory can  contribute  to  their  understanding.  .  .  . 
Hegel  was  a  sort  of  philosophic  Augustine,  tracing 
through  history  the  development  of  the  realm  of 
the  spirit.  The  City  of  God  is  still  the  central 
theme,  but  the  crude  expectations  of  a  miracu- 
lous advent  are  replaced  by  the  conception  of  a 
slow  realization  of  its  spiritual  power,  rising 
through  successive  stages  of  civilization.  So  he 
traces,  in  broad  philosophic  outlines,  the  history 
of  this  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  from  its  dawn 
in  the  Orient,  through  its  developing  childhood 
in  Asia,  its  Egyptian  period  of  awakening,  its  lib- 
eration in  Greece,  its  maturity  in  the  Roman  bal- 
ance of  the  individual  and  the  State,  until  finally 
Christianity,  especially  in  the  German  world,  car- 
ries the  spirit  life  to  its  highest  expression." — 
J.  T.  Shotwell.  Interpretation  of  history  {.imeri- 
can  Historical  Review,  July,  IQI3)- — "In  his  book. 
The  Philosophy  of  History,  he  propounds  the  idea 
that  each  period  is  characterized  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  'world  people,'  who  are  possessed  of 
a  'universal  idea'  which  must  be  given  to  man- 
kind. Once  this  has  been  accomplished  the  'world 
people'  has  fulfilled  its  mission ;  it  then  sinks 
into  decadence  and  yields  the  scepter  to  its  suc- 
cessor. Conquest  is,  therefore,  the  victory  of  a 
superior  idea;  hence,  might  and  right  coincide. 
'Die  Wellgcschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht'  (Univer- 
sal historv  shows  the  progress  of  universal  jus- 
tice). The  Oriental  Greek,  and  Roman  nations 
had  once  played  this  role  in  history;  now  a  new 
'world  people'  had  arisen,  the  Germans,  who  were 
to  give  their  'universal  idea'  to  mankind.  He 
declared  that  although  the  need  of  German  unity 
was  dc-eplv  felt,  the  achievement  of  this  result 
would  be  the  fruit,  not  of  deliberation,  but  of 
force;  the  divided  Germans  must,  therefore,  'be 
gathered  into  one  by  the  violence  of  a  con- 
queror.' "—J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  contem- 
porary European  history,  pp.  130-140.— In  France 
Guizot  is  one  of  the  principal  exponents  of  the 
philosophical  interpretation  of  history.  "The  re- 
verse of  the  apocalyptic,  mystical,  and  pantheistic 
view  of  historv  of  Michelet  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rigid    and    dogmatic    writings    of    the    doctrinaire 
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Guizot,  who  could  more  truly  lay  claim  to  repre- 
senting  a   'philosophical'  school.     Michelet   turned 
to     the     imaginative     metaphysics     of     Germany, 
Guizot   to    the    prosaic    constitutional    theories    of 
England.      But    the    cold    pedagogue    who    loved 
principles  and   not  anecdotes   was   not   impeccable 
in  his  systematic   conclusions,  any   more  than   the 
excitable  Michelet  or  any  more  than  his  precursor 
Montesquieu.     None  the  less  his   desire   to   deter- 
mine the  great  reasons  of  events  and  to  discover 
the   guiding   principles    of    history   gave   it    higher 
dignity  as  a  science  than  did  the  poetry  of  Miche- 
let.    His  chief  writings,  often  heavy  and  colorless 
in  style,  were  the  Essais  sjir  I'hisloire  de  France, 
the  Revolution  d'Angleterre,  the  Hisloire  generale 
de  la  civilisation   en  Europe,   the   Memoires   pour 
servir  a  I'histoire  de  mon  temps,  and  the  Hist  aire 
de  France  racontee  a  mes  petits-enfants." — C.   H. 
C.  Wright,  History  of  French  literature,  pp.  73'- 
732. — "His    method    was    to    dissect    the    political, 
economic,  and  intellectual  structure  of  society,  to 
lay  bare  its  elements  and  forces,  separately  and  in 
connexion.      He    has   been    blamed    for    presenting 
laws  instead  of  life,  abstractions  in  place  of  men 
and  women.     A  juster  censor  would  perhaps  con- 
tend that  he  makes  history   appear  more   orderly 
and    rational    than    it    really    is,    and    allows    too 
little  place  to   the  will  and  the  passions,  the  fol- 
lies  and   the   failures,   of   individual   men." — G.   P. 
Gooch,    Growth    of   historical   science    (Cambridge 
modern     history,     v.     12,     p.    832). — "Alexis     de 
Tocqueville  [1805-1859]  deserves  mention  not  only 
as  a  philosophical  observer  of  other  lands,  but  as 
a    philosophical    historian    of    his    own    country. 
L'Ancien  regime  et  la  revolution  traces  the  causes 
of  the  Revolution  and  shows  it  to  have  been,  in 
spite  of   the  violence  of  the   outbreak,  the  neces- 
sary   conclusion    of    the    nation's    experience.  .  .  . 
[He]    is  of  special   interest   to   Americans   because 
of    his   work    on    American    democracy,    which    in 
turn  became  an  important  text-book  to  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  European  popular  tendencies  cul- 
minating    in     the     mid-century     rnovements.  .  .  . 
Tocqueville    is   a   cold   and   unimpassioned   writer, 
but   his   statements   are   based   on   direct    observa- 
tion, and   he   carefully   eschewed  second-hand   au- 
thorities,  so    that   he   produces    the   conviction    of 
absolute   sincerity.      He    belongs    to    the    tradition 
of  men  like  Montesquieu,  but  is  without  the  lat- 
ter's    flippant    hors-d'oeuvre." — C.    H.    C.    Wright, 
History  of  French  literature,  pp.  734,  733.— Grote's 
philosophical    theories    found    expression    in    "the 
'History   of   Greece,'  a   work   which,   conceived   in 
the  'pre-scientific'  days,  still  embraced  all  the  spe- 
cial   learning    that    bore    on    his   subject.      E.xcept 
that  Grote  is  the  better  writer,  you  could  hardly 
tell  now  that  he  and  Mommsen  were  not  writing 
according  to  the  same  canons — Grote  making  the 
story  of  Greece  an  example  of  Republicanism,  and 
Mommsen  making  the  story  of  Rome  a  glorifica- 
tion   of    Imperialism." — W.    R.   Thayer,   Historical 
writing    (Nation,    July    8,    191S). — "Carlyle    was 
very  sure   of   his   own   doctrine,   and   two   out   of 
his  three  great   works   were   conceived  on   a   plan 
which  might  illustrate  it.     .\ll  history,  he  tells  us 
over  and  over  again,  should  be  biographical.     Eco- 
nomic   forces,    mass    prejudice,    and    the    like    are 
mere   detail;   they   are   marginal,   not   focal;   what 
really  matters  is  the  compelHng   personality ;   and 
where  no  such  personalities  are,  as  he  would  say, 
'granted   to   us   by   the   kind   Heavens,'   there   you 
have    a    sterile    district    in    human    affairs.      Thus 
Cromwell  made  the  English  Revolution    and  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  was  the  key  to  the  middle  eight- 
eenth century.     The  voice  that  rolled  over  prime- 
val chaos,  'Let  there  be  light,'  was  hardly  more 


decisive,    hardly    less    an    outcome    of    the    latent 
energies  in  the  chaos  itself,  than  the  summons  that 
issued   from   these  human   oracles.     This  view,  of 
course,    has    its    obvious    consequence    in    Carlyle's 
contempt  of  democracy  in  his  insistence  by  some 
means    or    other    the    multitude    must    place    itself 
under     command.  .  .  .  More     than     once     Carlyle 
takes  the  interesting  position  that  the  best  picture 
of  a  nation's  past  would  be  got  from  an  adequate 
account  of  its  poetry.     For  in  the  poet,  if  he  be 
sincere,  the  spiritual  temper  of  his  age,  its  interests 
and  convictions,  its  hopes  and  fears,  must  find  a 
voice.     He  is  the  exponent  of  how   the   world  in 
its   deeper   aspects   appeared   from    the   standpoint 
of  that  particular  time." — H.  L.  Stewart,  Carlyle's 
conception  of  history   (Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Dec,    1917). — "His    French    Revolution,    1837,    is 
unique  in   the   field   of   historical   literature.     The 
picture   is    distorted,    but   it   tells    the   story    with 
a   fire  and   dramatic   intensity   that   leaves   an   in- 
delible impression  on  the  mind.     The  Letters  and 
Speeches   of   Oliver   Cromwell,    1845,   is    made   up 
of  skilfully  selected  extracts,  interpreted  with  In- 
cisive  comments   by   Carlyle.     One-sided   as   it   is, 
it     completely     vindicated     Cromwell     from     the 
charges   of   hypocrisy   which   had   hung   over   him 
for  two  centuries.     The  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great,    which    occupied    the    author    from    1857- 
1865,    gave    him    another    opportunity    to    cham- 
pion a  strong  man,  and  to  exhibit  his  rare  genius 
for  epic  narration." — A.  L.  Cross,  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Greater  Britain,  p.  1044. — See  also  Eco- 
nomics:   I9th-20th  centuries. 
Also  in:   G.  Monod,  Renan,  Taine,  Miclielet. 
28.  Political  historians. — "The  modern  political 
history   has  been  variously   defined.     Freeman  de- 
scribed   it   as   'past   politics,'    but   Seeley's   charac- 
terization   of    it    as    the    'biography    of    states'    is 
more    accurate    and    clarifying.      It    assumes    that 
political  events  have  been   the   'backbone'   of  his- 
torical development  and  constitute  the   only  logi- 
cal foundation  for  the  organization  and  presenta- 
tion of  historical  events.     In  its  extreme  form,  it 
maintains    that    pohtical    events    have    been     the 
causal   influences   in    determining    the    nature    and 
course  of  history.     While  these   are   both  entirely 
arbitrary  assumptions,  supported  by  nothing  more 
than  opinion,  and  give  a  very  distorted  notion  of 
the   historical   process,   there   would   be   less   cause 
for  any  quarrel  with  the  political  historian  if  he 
did  not  proceed  to  rule  out  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration   all    the   great   events    of   history    which 
are   not    directly    and   visibly   connected   with    the 
life  and  growth  of  the  state  and  the  functioning 
of   political   organs.  .  .  .  The   cause   for   the   pres- 
ent domination   of  historiography  by  the  political 
fetish  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  development  of  historical  writing  in  mod- 
ern    times.      The    source    of     the     modern    po- 
litical  history   was   the   Germany   which    followed 
the  defeat  by  Napoleon,  at  Jena,  and  which  was 
reorganized    by    Stein,    Hardenberg    and    Scharn- 
horst,  and  inspired  by   Fichte,   Arndt   and   Hegel. 
It    was    in     the    midst     of     this    fervid    patriot- 
ism that  Niebuhr  and  Ranke  began  the  work  that 
transformed      historical      writing      and      research. 
The     fact    that    many     of    the    most     influential 
followers  of  these  men  were  Prussians     ended  to 
sustain      an      unflagging      interest     in      patriotic, 
political   and   nationalistic   history   throughout   the 
nineteenth    century — the    period    in    which    Prus- 
sia   was    securing    a    dominant    position    in    the 
German  Empire  and  longed  for  a  European  pre- 
eminence.    National  pride  and  competition  stimu- 
lated a  similar  movement  in  France  and  England, 
and  the  American  students  brought  back  to  this 
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country  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  Conti- 
nental historiography." — H.  E.  Barnes,  Past  and 
the  future  of  history  (Historical  Outlook,  Feb., 
iQ2i). — "Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  position  of  history  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  was  not  unlike  what  it  had 
been  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  France. 
.  .  .  The  work  that  Voltaire,  Leibnitz,  Des- 
cartes, and  David  Hume  had  done  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  being  done  in  the  nine- 
teenth by  C'arlyle,  Mill,  Bright,  Lassalle,  Karl 
Marx — the  Radicals  and  the  Social  Democrats. 
Philosophers  had  liberated  historical  research; 
politicians  were  now  to  alter  its  centre  of  gravity. 
.  .  .  The  motive  force  in  his  [Macaulay's]  work  is 
concern  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  an 
interest  in  the  conditions  which  produced  it.  The 
concern,  indeed,  is  different  from  Carlyle's;  it  is 
wholly  a  middle-class  concern,  aroused  by  the 
political  sufferings  of  Whiggism,  and  not  by  the 
sheer  physical  sufferings  of  the  man  of  the  people. 
The  interest,  again,  is  of  a  different  quality  from 
Hallam's;  it  is  not  the  scholar's  interest  in  con- 
stitutional development,  but  the  politician's  inter- 
est in  party  struggles.  Still  Macaulay  writes  with 
his  foot  firmly  planted  in  his  own  day ;  he  reaches 
no  further  back  than  he  can  go  without  lifting 
that  foot.  In  a  word,  he  has  at  any  rate  con- 
ceived of  history  as  more  than  annals.  His 
critics,  while  admitting  that,  have  thought  too 
easily  that  his  cure  for  the  annalistic  outlook  was 
solely  the  romantic  imagination.  In  truth,  it  was 
the  same  cure  as  better  historians  than  he,  both 
at  his  own  time  and  since,  found  and  applied — the 
pivoting  of  history  upon  the  affairs  and  the  imme- 
diate political  interests  of  their  contemporaries. 
Macaulay's  own  remark  that  his  ambition  was  to 
make  his  History   replace  the   latest   novel   of   the 


Droysen  turned  to  modern  historj',  and  in  his 
Lectures  on  tlie  Wars  of  Liberation  and  his  biog- 
raphy of  York  gave  the  lirst  living  picture  of 
the  heroic  age  of  Prussia." — G.  P.  Gooch,  Growth 
of  liistorical  science  (Cambridge  modern  history, 
V.  12,  p.  828). — "Gustav  Droysen  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  real  founder  of  the  Prussian 
School.  The  thesis  of  his  History  of  Prussian 
Policy,  on  which  he  spent  thirty  years  of  labor, 
was  that  German  unity  was  the  lode-star  of  Prus- 
sian policy  throughout  the  centuries,  and  that  the 
Hohenzollerns  alone  had  always  been  unswerv- 
ingly faithful  to  German  interests;  therefore  it 
was  to  them  that  the  people  must  look  for  a 
united  Fatherland," — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and 
contemporary  European,  history,  p.  171. — In 
America  "Bancroft's  first  volume  |of  the  'His- 
tory of  the  United  States')  succeeded  mainly 
because  it  was  redolent  of  the  ideas  of  the  new 
Jacksonian  democracy,— its  exuberant  confidence, 
its  uncritical  self-laudation,  its  optimistic  hopes. 
The  Demos  heard,  as  an  undercurrent  to  his  narra- 
tive, the  same  music  which  charmed  its  ears  in 
the  Fourth  of  July  oration;  indeed,  many  of  Ban- 
croft's most  characteristic  ideas  are  to  be  found 
in  his  own  oration  pronounced  at  Northampton 
on  July  4,  1S26;  and  the  style  was  one  whose 
buoyancy  of  rhetoric  was  well  suited  to  those 
sanguine  times.  It  would  be  but  a  shallow  criti- 
cism that  should  see  in  all  this  only  the  ebulli- 
tion of  national  vanity.  The  uncritical  patriotism 
of  those  times,  as  of  other  times  in  the  course  of 
history,  was  in  some  respects  admirable,  and  in 
many  respects  useful.  But  we  need  not  forget  that 
it  was  critical.  .  .  .  From  1846  to  1840,  the  histo- 
rian was  our  minister  to  England,  and  from  1866 
to  1874  he  was  minister  in  Germany.  The  result 
was  the  collection  of  an  enormous  mass  of  material 


day    upon    the   tables    of    young    ladies   has    often       from  the  archives  of  foreign  states,  and  from  the 


been  turned  against  him  by  the  purists  in  history 
It  was  not  so  far  out  of  accord  with  the  develop- 
ing purpose  of  history  schools." — R.  H.  Gretton, 
History,  pp.  24,  23.— In  France  "Adolphe  Thiers 
is  the'  exponent  of  the  .  .  .  ["political"]  school, 
and  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  followed  by  the 
Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire,  are  to  be 
contrasted,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  their  detailed 
treatment  with  the  concision  of  Mignet's  philo- 
sophical exposition  of  the  Revolution.  Thiers  felt 
that  the  historian  should  put  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, and  not  seek  to  impose  attention 
either  bv  an  eccentric  style  or  by  artificial  group- 
ing of  facts.  .  .  .  Consequently  his  style  is  easy, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  looseness,  but 
clear  and  business-like.  As  a  historian,  his  work 
is   of    value    in   spite    of    his    commonplace    hour- 


stores  of  family  correspondence.  Because  of  the  long 
duration  and  the  great  fame  of  his  researches,  simi- 
lar opportunities,  almost  unlimited  in  extent,  were 
at  his  service  in  this  country." — J.  F.  Jameson, 
History  of  historical  writing  in  America,  pp.  104- 
105,  107-108. 

29.  Nationalist  historians. — "Among  the  in- 
fluences and  forces  in  the  modern  world  which 
have  produced  that  spirit  of  egotistic  and  arro- 
gant nationalism  from  which  mankind  is  suffering 
today,  the  nationalistic  interpretation  of  history  is 
one  of  the  most  insidious  and  not  one  of  the 
least  important.  In  varying  degrees  this  inter- 
pretation has  affected  the  people  of  all  nations, 
fostering  in  them  a  sense  of  inflated  patriotism. 
Probably  the  best  example  of  the  effect  of  his- 
torical interpretation  upon  public  opinion  and  na- 


veois     ideals "— C      H      C      Wright,     History     of  tional   policy   is   to   be  found   in   Germany,   where 

French    literature     p     7,32.— In    Germany,    "after  the   nationalistic  school   of   history   sought   in   the 

applying  the  critical  method  with  brilliant  success  past    a    justification    for    the_  establishment  ^of    a 
to   the   First  Crusade,  Sybel   entered  political  life. 


as  an  adversary  of  Ultramontanism,  leudalisrn 
and  radicalism.  The  events  of  1848  turned  his 
attention  to  the  French  Revolution,  which  occupied 
him  for  thirty  years.  Devoting  special  attention 
to  economic  conditions  and  international  relations, 
Svbel   at   the   same   time   made   his   book   the   ve- 


national  state  under  the  leadership  of  the  King- 
dom of  Prussia  and  the  House  of  Hohenzollcrn. 
Karl  Hillebrand  told  the  truth  about  the  Ger- 
man historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  when, 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire  he  said:  'History  in  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  impartiality   on  which  its  writers  pride  them- 


hicle"  of '  a""vigorous  polemic   against  the  doctrines       selves,    is,    above    and    before  all,    national    and 

mcie  01   a   vig.  iuu=  y                b                  ^          Protestant.'     But    as   moulders  of   public    opinion 

and    promoters    of    an   egoistic  and    vaulting    na- 
tionalism,    German     historians  have     not     been 


of  the  Revolution.  His  closing  years  were  de- 
voted to  a  massive  History  of  the  Founding  of  the 
German  Empire,  for  which  Bismarck  not  only 
opened  the  archives  of  State  but  himself  supplied 
information.  While  Sybel's  devotion  to  Prussia 
did  not  forbid  sharp  criticism  of  Prussian  policy, 


unique,  though  for  the  spread  of  their  hypotheses 
and  opinions  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  educational  system  which  assures  to  teachings 


Srov"en  aL  Treitsc'hkeX;;^    d  thems^^^^^^^^^        the       acceptable    to    the   state    the   widest   possible   dif 
lo^mcrtion  of  the  H-^-"'""""      **""•  "••"''•"•in?       fusion    in    the    shortest    possible    time.      In    som( 
important  works  on 


gl"ific\"tirn  of  tlrnohen  onrrn.     AUeV  produd^         fusion    in    the    shortest    possible    time.    .In    some 
glorincaiion  °'.  ^°^_  "^,^jj^j,jg^  ^nj  his  successors,       degree  cver>-   modern   nation   has   been   influenced 
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by  the  nationalistic  interpretation  of  its  history." 
— R.  L.  Schuyler,  History  and  public  opinion 
{Educational  Review,  Mar,,  1918). — "When  peace 
had  been  restored  [1815],  the  nationalist  point 
of  view,  which  was  to  control  the  minds  of  men 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  began  to  in- 
fluence both  historical  research  and  historical 
writing.  As  early  as  1816  the  great  German  states- 
man, Stein,  who  had  been  the  chief  German  ex- 
ponent of  the  German  national  idea  in  the  Ger- 
man resistance  to  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  quickening  the  taste  for 
German  history;  in  i8ig  the  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Early  German  History  was  founded ;  in 
1824  the  definite  plan  for  the  publication  of  the 
MoHumenta  Germanics  Historic  a  was  promul- 
gated; and  in  1826  the  first  volume  of  the  series 
appeared.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  that  important  national  histories 
began  to  be  written.  In  them  the  influence  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  and  more  particularly  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  historical  novels  can  be  seen  in 
picturesqueness  of  literary  style  and  the  attention 
paid  to  dramatic  episodes  and  individual  person- 
alities, but  through  them  all  runs  the  desire  to 
bring  out  the  persistence  of  the  national  element. 
Nowhere  can  this  be  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
Henri  Martin's  Histoire  de  France,  of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1838-1853.  The  aim  of 
Martin  is  to  show  that  the  French  nation  has 
always  preserved  its  identity  in  spite  of  its  adop- 
tion of  the  Latin  language  under  the  Romau 
Empire  to  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  its 
original  Celtic  tongue  and  in  spite  of  the  con- 
quest by  the  Franks,  which  gave  the  land  its 
modern  name.  Through  such  radical  changes,  Mar- 
tin declares  th.it  a  national  character,  illustrated 
in  the  esprit  gaulois,  persisted  and  that  the  set- 
tlement within  its  borders  of  German  Franks  and 
Scandinavian  Northmen  had  not  affected  the  na- 
tional identity  of  the  people  of  France.  The  key 
to  French  national  history  is,  according  to  Mar- 
tin, to  be  found  in  the  continuance  of  Celtic  ideas 
and  Celtic  characteristics,  .^ugustin  Thierry  had 
gone  a  step  further  and  in  his  Histoire  df  la 
Conquete  de  I'Angletcrre  par  les  Normands,  pub- 
lished in  1825,  had  rejoiced  in  the  victory  of 
France  over  England  at  Hastings  as  if  it  had  been 
a  battle  between  the  nations  that  had  fought  at 
Waterloo.  Jules  Michelet,  in  his  Histoire  de 
France,  published  in  1836-1843,  was  almost  dithy- 
rambic  in  his  portraiture  of  the  French  nation, 
which  had  become  to  him  a  personal  hero.  Nor 
should  the  name  of  Guizot  be  forgotten,  for  his 
services  to  the  national  history  of  France  included 
not  only  his  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France, 
published  in  182S-1830,  but  also  his  foundation  of 
the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France  in  1832  and 
his  commencement  of  the  publication  by  the 
French  government  in  1833  of  the  Documents 
inedits  sur  I'Histoire  de  France.  But,  after  all, 
the  nationalistic  tendency  of  French  historians 
under  the  monarchy  of  July  did  not  have  a  great 
political  effect  nor  tend  to  change  the  condition 
of  Europe.  France  had  shown  her  glowing  na- 
tional spirit  in  the  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  her  nationalistic  historians  only  worked  to 
emphasize  with  some  exaggeration  the  antiquity 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit.  It  was  other- 
wise in  Germany  and  Italy.  There  the  problem 
of  the  nationalist  historians  was  to  show  that 
in  spite  of  ancient  political  divisions  there  had 
always  been  a  German  nation  and  an  Italian  na- 
tion. .  .  .  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
next  to  the  Prussian  army,  it  was  the  German  pro- 
fessors of  history  who  had  done  the  most  to  cre- 


ate the  new  Germany  under  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia.  The  views  set  forth  by  the  long  list  of 
eminent  German  historians  from  Dahlmann 
through  Droysen  and  Sybel  to  Treitschke  dwelt 
upon  the  historic  unity  of  the  German  people 
and  argued  for  the  creation  of  the  united  Ger- 
man state,  which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
united  German  movement  against  the  Napoleonic 
Empire.'' — H.  M.  Stephens,  Nationality  and  his- 
tory (American  Historical  Review,  Jan.,  iqi6). — 
"The  most  striking  personality  and  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  of  the  ["Nationalist"]  school  was 
Treitschke,  the  Macaulay  of  Germany.  ...  He 
had  planned  a  history  of  modern  Germany  when 
a  young  man ;  but  the  first  volume  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1876.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Mommsen's  Roman  History,  Treitschke 's  Germany 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the  most  brilliant 
historical  work  in  the  language.  Every  side  of 
national  life  and  thought  is  treated  with  a  knowl- 
edge, vigour,  and  eloquence  that  have  made  the 
book  a  national  possession.  But  its  faults  are 
as  conspicuous  as  its  merits.  It  is  written  through- 
out from  a  Prussian  standpoint,  with  a  pro- 
nounced antipathy  to  the  smaller  States  and  with- 
out comprehension  for  the  men  and  movements 
that  opposed  the  military  and  bureaucratic  re- 
gime of  the  Hohenzollern.  Treitschke  was  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Prussian  school,  which 
arose  in  the  years  of  depression  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  prepare  the  soil  in  which  Bismarck 
worked.  Its  inspiration  was  political  rather  than 
scientific,  and  it  disappeared  with  the  realisation 
of  its  ideals." — G.  P.  Gooch,  Growth  of  historical 
science  (Cambridge  modern  history,  v.  12,  p.  828). 
— "Nature  had  intended  him  to  be  a  poet,  but 
patriotism  made  him  a  historian.  Almost  all  his 
life  Treitschke  was  a  professor  of  history  in  vari- 
ous German  universities,  where  his  lectures  at- 
tracted wide  attention  because  of  their  eloquence, 
learning,  and  intense  patriotism.  'We  have  no 
German  Fatherland ;  the  Hohenzollerns  alone  can 
give  us  one,'  was  Treitschke's  constant  refrain 
before  1870.  Great  crowds  were  thrilled  by  this 
patriotic  professor,  whose  lectures  on  history  were 
in  the  nature  of  passionate  declamations.  The 
Germans,  according  to  him,  were  the  best  of  all 
peoples,  and  the  Prussians,  the  best  of  all  Germans; 
Prussia  had  performed  every  great  deed  in  Ger- 
man history  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia ;  she 
alone  had  realized  the  true  ideal  of  national  great- 
ness, for  the  nation  was  an  army,  and  the  army,  a 
nation.  Treitschke's  ideal  state  was  one  in  which 
parliament  played  a  subordinate  role  in  the  gov- 
ernment; the  latter  should  have  supreme  control 
over  all  its  agencies,  and  should  devote  itself 
mainly  to  the  task  of  training  virile  citizens.  Eng- 
land was  the  special  object  of  this  historian's 
wrath.  He  would  bitterly  denounce  and  mock  the 
English  as  vulgar  utilitarians  and  hypocrites,  as 
a  decadent  race  holding  a  position  in  the  world 
which  by  right  belonged  to  the  idealistic,  virile 
Germans." — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  con- 
temporary European  history,  p.  172. — See  also 
Pax-Germanisjm  ;  World  War:  Causes:  Indirect: 
h,  2. — "England  waited  long  for  its  national  his- 
torian. Although  many  English  historians  were 
fanatically  nationalistic  and  supremely  insular  in 
their  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  their  own 
over  every  other  nation,  it  was  not  until  1874, 
when  J.  R.  Green  published  his  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,  that  a  modern  nationalist  his- 
torian, with  intent  to  insist,  like  Michelet,  upon 
the  personality  of  the  nation,  and  to  exaggerate 
like  Martin,  the  antiquity  of  national  unity,  ac- 
tually    appeared.       The     immediate     success     of 
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Green's  book  was  not  only  the  result  of  its  ex- 
traordinary literary  merit,  but  also  of  its  expres- 
sion of  a  national  feeling,  which  had  been  steadily 
growing  in  intensity." — H.  M.  Stephens,  National- 
ity and  history  (American  Historical  Review, 
Jan.,  1916). — "Green  .  .  .  possessed  a  fine  talent 
for  perspective;  but  what  distinguished  him  still 
more  was  his  gift  of  narration.  History — let  us 
never  forget — is  five-sevenths  story;  and  a  story- 
must  have  unity  and  consecutiveness ;  it  must 
flow  on  as  the  stream  or  river  flows ;  it  must  be 
varied  by  the  alternations  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
of  night  and  day,  but  still  preserve  its  oneness. 
No  amount  of  erudition  in  a  narrative  historian 
will  ever  make  good  defects  in  the  story-telling 
quality." — W.  R.  Thayer,  Historical  writing  (Na- 
tion, July   8,   1915). 

"In  Italy  the  movement  of  the  Risorgimento 
was  reflected  in  historical  works  as  well  as  in 
poetry  and  romance,  and  in  no  work  more  typi- 
cally than  in  Botta's  Storia  dell'Ilaiia,  intended 
as  a  continuation  of  Guicciardini  and  published 
in  1834.  .  .  .  Don  Modesto  Lafuente  in  his  His- 
toria  de  Espana,  published  between  1850  and 
1867,  has  attempted  a  task  for  Spain  resembling 
that  undertaken  for  France  by  Henry  Martin,  but 
with  hardly  the  same  success." — H.  M.  Stephens, 
Nationality  and  history  (American  Historical  Re- 
view, Jan.,  1916). — "In  1845 — the  year  before  the 
horrible  civil  war  known  as  the  War  of  Maria 
da  Fonte,  or  Patuleia — Alexandra  Herculano  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  'Historia  de  Portu- 
gal.' .  .  .  The  publication  of  this  volume  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  Portugal.  .  .  . 
The  second  volume  of  his  History,  going  down  to 
the  death  of  Alfonso  III.  in  1279,  was  published 
in  1850,  with  two  dissertations  or  essays  on  the 
elements  which  composed  the  Portuguese  people, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  municipalities  of  the 
country.  ...  He  had  been  led  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  early  ages  of  Europe  by  his  study  of  Walter 
Scott  and  of  the  French  Romanticists,  and  he  had 
learnt  from  these  masters  of  fiction  that  the  men 
and  women  of  all  centuries  are  alike  human,  and 
are  never  demi-gods  or  fiends  in  human  shape. 
He  was  therefore  ready  to  disbelieve  in  legendary 
stories,  which  made  men  more  or  less  than  human, 
while  not  neglecting  the  picturesque  point  of  view 
in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  past  ages.  But  while 
it  was  from  these  masters  that  Herculano  learnt 
his  attitude  towards  the  past  history  of  his  coun- 
try, he  derived  his  method  of  study  from  quite 
a  different  school.  The  influence  of  the  German 
historical  school,  of  which  the  most  illustrious 
masters  have  been  Niebuhr  and  Von  Ranke,  and 
of  which  the  disciples  are  now  numerous  all  over 
the  Continent,  had  penetrated  even  to  Portugal. 
Early  history,  Herculano  learned,  could  only  be 
re-written  after  an  elaborate  study  of  ancient 
documents  and  a  careful  comparison  between 
them,  and  Nature  fortunately  granted  him  the 
qualities  of  patience  to  wade  through  documents, 
and  of  critical  insight  by  which  to  judge  them. 
To  this  power  of  indefatigable  study  he  added  the 
gift  of  a  keen  perception  of  the  picturesque,  and 
the  talent  to  tell  history  with  clearness,  concise- 
ness, and  eloquence.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he 
became  a  great  historian,  and  the  founder  of  an 
historical  school  which  was  to  have  great  weight 
in  the  politics  of  his  native  country.  ...  It  pro- 
duced a  school  of  new  historians,  contented  to 
labour  for  the  truth,  and  changed  the  minds  of 
the  young  men  of  the  time  from  the  writing  of 
melancholy  poetry  to  the  study  of  history  and  its 
attendant  sciences,  poHtical  economy  and  critical 
jurisprudence.  .  .  .  Recognizing,    as    he    did,    that 
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It  was  only  possible  to  understand  history  by 
studymg  contemporary  documents,  Herculano 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  'Portugalliie 
Monumenta  Historica,'  an  immense  series  of  re- 
productions and  editions,  of  which  the  cost  was 
defiayed  b\-  the  Portuguese  Government.  This 
scries  he  divided  into  three  sections:  'Scriptorcs,' 
containing  editions  of  unpublished  chronicles  and 
lives  of  saints,  'Leges  et  Consuctudines,'  and 
'Diplomata  et  Charts.'  .  .  .  Franz  Palacky  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  Bohemian  historical  revival, 
and  his  influence  was  even  greater,  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  than  that  of  Herculano.  .  .  . 
In  1836  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Palacky's 
'History  of  Bohemia,'  publbhcd  simultaneously  in 
German  and  Czech.  The  book  made  its  mark  at 
once,  and  it  was  recognized  in  Germany  that  a 
great  genius  had  risen.  Palacky  was  ^sentially 
a  disciple  of  the  new  historical  school,  a  follower 
of  Niebuhr.  He  had  laboured  diligently  among 
chronicles  and  documents  to  discover  the  truth, 
and,  like  Herculano,  did  not  fear  to  destroy  the 
legends  which  were  most  cherished  by  the  Bo- 
hemian people,  when  he  found  that  they  had  no 
historical  basis.  The  success  of  his  work  among 
his  fellow-countrymen  was  immense.  In  spite  of 
the  policy  of  Austria,  the  Czech  national  spirit 
had  not  been  destroyed;  the  nobility  and  bour- 
geois had  been  to  some  extent  Germanized,  but 
the  Slav  feeling  had  not  been  extinguished.  The 
work  of  Palacky  completed  what  Dobrowski  and 
Schafaryk  had  begun;  it  made  known  to  the 
Czechs  of  the  nineteenth  century  what  manner  of 
men  their  ancestors  had  been,  and  what  great 
deeds  in  the  past  they  had  done  for  their  de- 
scendants to  remember  with  pride.  Palacky  no 
more  caused  the  Bohemian  revival  of  the  present 
century  than  Herculano  had  caused  that  of  Portu- 
gal, but  he  became  the  central  figure,  and  the 
father  of  the  new  historical  school  there,  which 
signalized  the  revival.  Like  Herculano,  he  did  not 
bring  his  history  down  to  modern  times,  but  be- 
tween 1S36  and  1854  he  published  six  volumes, 
going  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Sigis- 
mund.  The  publication  of  each  volume  was  al- 
most an  historical  event ;  in  each,  old  legends  were 
destroyed,  and  the  early  history  of  the  Czech 
people,  with  its  curious  and  interesting  develop- 
ment, was  for  the  first  time  truly  and  clearly  nar- 
rated. .  .  . 

"Like  Herculano,  he  devoted  himself  after  the 
completion  of  his  History  to  the  collecting  and 
editing  of  ancient  chronicles  and  documents.  He 
knew  that  that  was  the  only  way  by  which  early 
history  could  be  truly  studied,  and  spared  no 
labour  in  such  work.  He  superintended  all  the 
editions  of  the  various  publications  of  this  na- 
ture issued  by  the  Academy  of  Prague  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bohemian  Government,  and  himself 
collected  and  issued  a  collection  of  documents 
on  John  Huss,  the  Czech  reformer,  which  threw 
an  entirely  new  light  on  the  early  career  of  the 
man  who,  with  John  Ziska,  the  blind  general, 
shares  the  honour  of  making  the  Czech  history  of 
Europe."— H.  M.  Stephens,  Modern  historians  and 
their  influetice  on  small  nationalities  (Contempo- 
rary Review,  July,  1887).— "The  establishment  of 
Rumania  as  a  sovereign  state  was  preceded  by 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Rumanian  history, 
culminating  in  the  great  work  of  Alexandru  Xeno- 
pol,  L'Histoire  des  Roumains  de  la  Dacie  Trajane. 
In  Finland  and  in  Poland  and  in  Croatia,  in  Swe- 
den and  in  Denmark,  and  above  all  in  Belgium, 
profound  and  passionate  historical  studies  were 
published  and  the  creation  of  a  national  spirit 
was  even  more  pronounced,  if  that  were  possible, 
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in    these    small    states,    that    especially    cherished 
the  memory  of  their  past,  than  in  larger  countries, 
which  had  a  powerful  present  as  well  as  a  splendid 
past." — H.   M.   Stephens.   Nationality    and   history 
{American    Historical    Review,    Jan.,    1916). — "In 
our     own     country     historical    interpretation    has 
naturally  been  busy  with  the  epic  of  our  history, 
the  American  Revolution,  and  around   that  event 
a  veritable  myth  has  grown  up.     For  some  time 
after   the    Revolution    it    was,   perhaps,    inevitable 
that  writers  on  American  history  who  dealt  with 
that   epoch  in   the   life  of   the   nation   should   ap- 
proach it  in  the  spirit  of  apologists  and  partisans, 
reflecting    in    their   writings   the    fierce   animosities 
engendered  by  the  conflict,  and,  indeed,  contribut- 
ing  powerfully  to  the  perpetuation   of   those  ani- 
mosities.    It  is  only  within  the  last  generation  that 
the  Revolution  has  come  to  be  studied  in  a  fairer 
and    more    scientific    spirit,    with    the    desire    to 
understand  rather  than  to  justify.  .  .  .  The  older 
school  of   American  history  disregarded  what   did 
not   suit   their   patriotic   purposes.     They   slighted 
the  arguments  and  ideals  of  the  Loyalists,  ignored 
the    British    Tory    side    of    the    case,    and    exalted 
the  revolutionary  cause.     In  so   doing   they  could 
not    fail    to    create   a    one-sided    and   grossly    dis- 
torted   conception     of     the     Revolution." — R.    L. 
Schuyler,  History  and  public  opinion   {Educational 
Review,    Mar.,    igiS). — "James    Schouler,    whose 
History  of  the  United  States  tinder  the  Constitu- 
tion was  mostly  published  between  1880  and  i88g, 
and  John  Bach  McMaster,  whose  History   of  the 
People  of  the   United  States  appeared  from   1883 
to   1914,  show  themselves  to  be  inspired  with  the 
highest  national    and   patriotic    enthusiasm.     It   is 
curious    to    note    that    such    nationalist    histories 
as   those    of    Green    and    Schouler   and    McMaster 
did  not   see   the   light   until   after  the   doctrine   of 
nationalism    had    found    its    fullest    expression    in 
Europe,  in  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire 
and    the    Kingdom    of    Italy." — H.    M.    Stephens, 
Nationality  and  liistory   {.American  Historical  Re- 
view,  Jan.,    igi6). — "McMaster's   spirit    was    that 
of    Green.      He    went    far    afield    from    the    well- 
worn  paths  of  constitution-making  and  party  con- 
tention and  pictured  the  operation   of  many  more 
subtle  influences  that  had  contributed  mightily  to 
make  the  people  of  the  United  States  what  it  was. 
To  the  technique  of  historiography  also  he  added 
a   significant    element.     Von    Hoist    was    imposing 
upon  the  writer  of  American  history  for  all  future 
time    the    necessity    of   searching    that    useful    but 
unalluring  repository  of  information,  the  Congress- 
ional   Record;    McMaster    added    the    even    more 
burdensome  duty   of  going  through   all  the  news- 
papers of  the  day." — W.  A.   Dunning,   Generation 
of  American   historiography    {American   Historical 
Association   Report,    iqi?,   p.   350). 

Also  in:  C.  Altschul,  .imerican  Revolution  as 
presented  in  our  school  text-books. — J.  S.  Bassett, 
Middle  group  of  American  historians. — H.  W.  C. 
Davis,  Political  thought  of  Heinrich  von 
Treitsche. — A.  Guilland,  Modern  Germany  and  her 
historians. — J.  H.  Rose,  Nationality  im  modern 
history. 

30.  Romantic  historians. — "A  group  of  histor- 
ical writers  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  were  attracted  to  history  writing  by  the 
fascination  exercised  over  them  by  certain  topics 
and  ideas  and  who  were  more  subjective  than 
objective,  may  be  termed  the  romantic  historians. 
They  were  all  distinguished  men  of  letters  and 
wrote  in  an  effective  style,  and  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  of  telling  their  story  than 
to  the  matter  of  it.  They  frankly  avowed  their 
sympathies  and  did  not  aim  at  impartiality.    They 


were     historical     writers     rather     than     historical 
scholars,  and  were  influenced  in  the  form  of  their 
works    and    in    their     desire     to     reproduce     the 
atmosphere    of    the    past    by    the    great    historical 
novelties.      Alphonse    de    Lamartine     (1792-1869) 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  school  of  writers 
in    France," — H.    M.    Stephens,    History    and    his- 
torians    (syllabus),     p.     26. — The     "Histoire     des 
Girondins,"  his  most  successful  attempt  in  the  field 
of  history,   illustrates  his   qualities  as  well   as  his 
defects  as  an  historian.    It  shows  his  graphic  power 
of    description    as    well    as    his    lack    of    historical 
scholarship.     "Thierry   was  the  chief  of  what  has 
been  called  the  'picturesque  school,'  sometimes  the 
'impressionistic    school,'    of    those    who    tried    to 
make    the    past    live    again.      No    one    was    more 
anxious   than   Thierry   to   be   accurate   and   to   re- 
place    the     rhetoric      of     the     seventeenth     and 
eighteenth-century    historians    by    the    method    of 
documentary  proof.     Two  things  detract  from  his 
value   to    modern   scientific   historians:    firstly,   his 
imagination   led   him,    at   any    rate    in    the   works 
written    after    his   blindness,   to    warp    by   his    re- 
construction   the    probable    truth    in    his    mental 
vision   of  the  past ;   secondly,  his  almost  feminine 
sensibility   led   him   to  side   with   the   losing  cause 
and  to  view  its  downfall  as  an  epic,  or   to  read 
into    history    his    own    sociological    prepossessions 
shaped    by    a    poet's    touch.  .  .  .  Theirry's    chief 
work  is  the  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  I'Angleterre 
par  les  Normands,  in  which,  instead  of  followmg 
the  victors  to  the  conquered  land,  he  places  him- 
self, to  express  his   theory   of  the  'antagonism   of 
two  races,'  rather  at  the  standpoint  of  the  gradu- 
ally submerged  people.     His  other  important  work 
is  the   Recits   des   temps   merovingiens,   the  reani- 
mation     of     the     old    sixth-century    chronicles    of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  so  that  the  archaic  narratives 
spring  into  the  vividness  of   a  romance  by  Scott. 
If  Thierry  represents  the  sane  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion    in     history,     Quinet    and    Michelet    embody 
rampant  Romanticism,  the  former  as  a  philosopher 
of  history,  the  latter  as  a  narrator.     Edgar  Quinet 
(1803-1875)    was    the   great   exponent   of    German 
ideas    in    France,    where,    like    Pierre    Leroux    and 
Michelet,   he   interpreted   history   under   the   form 
of    a    vague   symbolic    pantheism.     Quinet    was   a 
man  of  poetic  and  mystical  temperament  who  had 
fed   on   Chateaubriand,    of   quick    feeling,    and    of 
great  power  in  rapid  though  hazardous  philosophi- 
cal  intuition    or  synthesis.     He   travelled   in   Ger- 
many  and  fell   under  the  spell  of  Herder  and   of 
his    interpretation    of    the    philosophy    of    history, 
the  process  of  studying  the  world-development  as 
an   organic  whole.  .  .  .  Later,   after  the  Romantic 
movement  had  passed  away,  Quinet,  in  his  numer- 
ous historical  and  critical  writings,  underwent  the 
influence    of    the    new    scientific    movement.  .  .  . 
The   name    of    Quinet    is   scarcely   separable    from 
that  of  Jules   Michelet    (1798-1874),   another   his- 
torian   with    a   poetic    imagination    and    the    most 
popular    writer    of    the    'picturesque    school.' .  .  . 
The   author   who   particularly   gave   him   his  start 
in   philosophical    thought   was   the   eighteenth-cen- 
tury  Neapolitan   writer  Vico,  a  broad  generalizer 
before    Herder    upon    history    and   its   epic    mani- 
festations. .  .  .  Michelet,     who     translated     Vico's 
book   under   the   title   Principes   de   la  philosophie 
de  r histoire,  looked  upon  history  as  an  epic  .  .  . 
or  a  drama,  and  as  a  resurrection  in  which  even 
inanimate    objects    and    places    are    inspired    with 
symbolic  existence  and  men  are  manifestations  of 
the    spirit    of    the    age:    Jeanne    d'Arc    personifies 
patriotism   and   embodies   the   masses.  .  .  .  Miche- 
let's  first  original  books  were  a  Precis  de  I'histoire 
moderne  and  an   Histoire  romaine,   but   his  great 
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work  was  the  Histoire  de  Framce.  He  began  with 
a  series  of  volumes  on  the  Middle  Ages  in  which 
he  conscientiously  studied  the  old  documents;  but 
far  from  leaving  them  to  speak  for  themselves 
alone,  he  recreated  the  men  and  manners  of  the 
past  and  stamped  upon  all  his  potent  imagina- 
tion, so  that  it  became  history  in  the  shape  of 
romance.  The  Middle  Ages  were  the  favorite 
hunting  ground  of  the  Romanticists,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  they  aroused  Michelet's  imagination 
until  his  glowing  style  made  the  old  times  speak 
again  in  the  narrative  of  action,  and  in  the  de- 
scription of  art  and  architecture,  even  of  geog- 
raphy."— C.  H.  C.  Wright,  History  of  French 
literature,  pp.  727-729.- — In  England  James 
Anthony  Froude  (181S-1894)  belonged  to  the 
group  of  romantic  historians.  "Approaching  his- 
tory in  the  spirit  of  [Carlyle],  his  master 
[Froude],  accomplished  work  in  which  shining 
merits  and  glaring  faults  were  inextricably 
mingled.  .  .  .  The  first  four  volumes  of  the 
'History  of  England  from  1529  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth'  created  a  sensation  only  less  than  that 
of  Macaulay.  .  .  .  No  English  historian  has  pos- 
sessed a  style  so  easy,  so  flowing,  so  transparent. 
.  .  .  Twelve  stout  volumes  had  been  occupied 
with  the  story  of  sixty  years.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
for  national  freedom  which  began  in  1529  ended 
in  1588.  .  .  .  The  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
work  are  now  generally  recognized.  It  was  the 
first  and  it  remains  the  only  detailed  survey  of 
one  of  the  two  most  critical  periods  of  our 
history.  It  restored  the  author  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  life,  and  enriched  English  literature  with 
innumerable  pages  of  vivid  and  thrilling  narrative. 
.  .  .  Though  his  incredible  carelessness  in  detail 
is  a  grave  fault,  it  is  still  more  lack  of  impartiality 
that  excludes  Froude  from  the  first  rank  of  his- 
torians."— G.  P.  Gooch,  History  and  historian^ 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  pp.  332-333,  336-337.- — 
In  the  United  States,  "the  choice  of  subjects 
which  Prcscott  made  gives  the  plainest  evidence  of 
such  purposes  [literary].  Even  apart  from  the 
brilliant  treatment  which  his  genius  gave  them, 
and  from  which  it  is  hard  for  our  minds  now  to 
separate  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  conquest  of  Me.xico,  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  the  history  of  Philip  the 
Second,  were  subjects  eminently  capable  of  pic- 
turesque treatment.  .  .  .  The  books  themselves 
need  no  factitious  interest  arising  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances  of  their  production. 
They  are  too  admirable  and  too  familiar  to  need 
praise  in  respect  to  interest  of  narrative,  grace 
of  style,  or  artistic  skill  in  the  management  and 
marshaling  of  the  various  parts.  The  unity  of 
design  and  picturesqueness  which  the  author 
sought,  he  certainly  obtained.  Scarcely  less  praise 
must  be  given  to  the  conscientiousness  of  his 
research,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
critical  insight  was  of  the  most  penetrating  sort. 
Nor  was  he  a  profoundly  philosophical  historian, 
distinguished  for  searching  analysis.  In  one  of 
his  early  private  memoranda,  he  confesses  that 
he  hates  'hunting  up  latent,  barren  antiquities,' 
and  though  he  later  to  some  e.xtent,  conquered 
this  repugnance,  the  studies  which  make  the 
analytical  and  sociological  historian  were  never 
thoroughly  congenial  to  him.  It  is  mainly  the 
concrete  aspects  of  life  that  engage  his  interest, 
and  as  a  historical  painter  of  these,  he  w-as,  in 
the  period  of  the  publication  of  his  works,  the 
years  from  1837  to  1858,  without  a  rival,  saVe 
Macaulay  and  Michelet.  .  .  .  The  first  of  Motley's 
works  carried  down  to  the  year  1584  a  narrative 
whose   subject,   though   not   the  same   as   that   of 
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Prescott's  last  work,  necessarily  had  much  in 
common  with  it.  For  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
revolt  against  Philip  could  hardly  be  written  with- 
out saying  much  concerning  other  aspects  or 
portions  of  his  reign.  In  the  year  i860  appeared 
the  first  two,  in  1868  the  last  two.  volumes  of 
the  'History  of  the  United  Netherlands,'  embrac- 
ing the  years  1584  to  1609.  'The  Life  and  Death 
of  John  of  Barnevcld,'  a  work  in  form  biographi- 
cal, but  really  continuing  the  'History  of  the 
Netherlands'  for  a  decade  more,  appeared  in  1874. 
Enormous  labors  in  the  investigation  of  archives 
were  performed  in  the  preparation  of  these  books. 
Motley  had  the  intense  zeal  of  the  born  in- 
vestigator, a  rare  and  heroic  quality  of  which  the 
world  takes  little  note  in  historians.  He  had 
likewise    in    full    possession    those    qualities   which 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

engage  the  reader.  No  American  has  ever  written 
a  history  more  brilliant  and  dramatic.  .  .  .  But 
the  author  who  has  most  conspicuously  continued 
the  school  of  picturesque  historians  is  Francis 
Parkman,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  French 
dominion  in  North  America." — J.  F.  Jameson, 
History  of  historical  writing  in  .imerica,  pp.  114, 
116-117,   118-119,   125. 

Also  in:  G.  Monod,  La  Place  de  Michelet 
parmi  les  historiens  du  X/A'e  siecle. — G.  Brandes, 
Romantic  school  in  Germany. — E.  Fueter,  L'His- 
toire  de  I'historiographie  moderne,  bk.  5. — H.  T. 
Peck,  W.  H.  Prescott. 

31.  Historical  romance  and  romantic  history. 
— Sir  Walter  Scott. — "The  prodigious  addition 
which  the  happy  idea  of  the  historical  romance 
has  made  to  the  stories  of  elevated  literature, 
and  through  it  to  the  happiness  and  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race,  will  not  be  properly  ap- 
preciated, unless  the  novels  most  in  vogue  before 
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the  immortal  creations  of  Scott  appeared  are 
considered.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  works  so  popular 
in  their  day,  and  abounding  with  so  many  traits 
of  real  genius,  should  so  soon  have  palled  upon 
the  world  ?  Simply  because  they  were  not  founded 
upon  a  broad  and  general  view  of  human  nature; 
because  they  were  drawn,  not  from  real  life  in  the 
innumerable  phases  which  it  presents  to  the  ob- 
server, but  imaginary  life  as  it  was  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  the  composer;  because  they  were 
confined  to  one  circle  and  class  of  society,  and 
having  exhausted  all  the  natural  ideas  which  it 
could  present,  its  authors  were  driven,  in  the 
search  of  variety,  to  the  invention  of  artificial 
and  often  ridiculous  ones.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
historical  romance." — Historical  romance  (Black- 
wood's Magazine,  Sept.,  1845). — "Those  sticklers 
for  truth,  who  reproach  Scott  with  having  falsi- 
fied history  because  he  wilfully  confused  dates, 
forget  the  far  greater  truth  which  that  wonderful 
writer  generally  presented.  If,  for  his  purposes, 
he   disarranged   the    order   of    events    a    little;    no 


the  conventional  representation  of  it  which  his- 
torians have  accustomed  us  to." — J.  R.  Seeley, 
History  and  politics  (MacmUlan's  Magazine,  Aug., 
187Q). — "According  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  owe 
it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  the  change  in  history 
writing  took  place.  Scott  first  related  that  there 
were  Saxons  and  Normans  living  alongside  of 
one  another  in  England — neighbors,  but  most  un- 
neighborly — for  generations  after  the  Conquest. 
Why  did  not  the  historians  tell  us  so  much? 
Certain  French  historians — Augustin  Thierry  and 
his  group — first  took  the  hint  from  Scott,  and  in 
the  Conquest  of  England  and  the  Third  Estate 
of  Thierry  and  in  other  writings  of  the  time  told 
the  history  of  the  people." — E.  Eggleston,  New 
history  (.American  Historical  Association  Report, 
1900,   V.    I,   p.   44). 

32.  Modern  scientifi.c  historians. — "Side  by  side 
with  the  philosophic,  the  political,  the  national- 
ist, and  the  romantic  group  of  historical  writers 
developed  the  modern  scientific  school.  Some  of 
the  former  used  scientific  methods,  such  as  Hallam 
in    England,    Droysen    in     Germany,    Martin     in 
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grave  historian  ever  succeeded  better  in  paint- 
ing the  character  of  the  epoch." — G.  H.  Lewes, 
Historical  romance  (Westminster  Review,  Mar., 
1846). — "Macaulay  is  only  the  most  famous  of 
a  large  group  of  writers  who  have  been  possessed 
with  the  same  idea.  As  Scott  founded  the  his- 
torical romance,  he  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  romantic  history.  And  to  this  day  it  is  an 
established  popular  opinion  that  this  is  the  true 
way  of  writing  history,  only  that  few  writers 
have  genius  enough  for  it.  .  .  .  It  must  be  urged 
against  this  kind  of  history  that  very  few  sub- 
jects or  periods  are  worthy  of  it.  Once  or  twice 
there  have  appeared  glorious  characters  whose 
perfection  no  eloquence  can  exaggerate ;  once  or 
twice  national  events  have  arranged  themselves 
like  a  drama,  or  risen  to  the  elevation  of  an 
epic  poem.  But  the  average  of  history  is  not  like 
this ;  it  is  indeed  much  more  ordinary  and 
monotonous  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
serious  student  of  history  has  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
enchantment like  that  which  the  experience  of 
life  brings  to  the  imaginative  youth.  As  life  is 
not  much  like  romance,  so  history  when  it  is 
studied   in   original   documents   looks   very    unlike 


France,  and  Parkman  in  the  United  States,  but 
their  professed  aims  and  their  desire  to  draw 
conclusions  place  them  with  the  former  groups. 
Most  of  the  scientific  historians  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  Germany,  and  many  of  them  were 
pupils  of  Ranke  and  other  professors  in  the  Ger- 
man universities.  Germany  first  provided  regular 
university  training  in  scientific  history,  and  the 
scientific  school  is  sometimes  termed  the  German 
school.  But  these  trained  scholars  tended  to 
become  editors  of  documents  and  writers  of 
monographs,  rather  than  historians.  .  .  .  The  most 
distinguished  scientific  historians  at  the  present 
time  are  not  Germans,  though  Germany  led  the 
way  with  Niebuhr  and  Ranke." — H.  M.  Stephens, 
History  and  historians  (syllabus),  p.  28. — "With 
Freeman  (1823-1892),  Stubbs  (1825-iqoi),  and 
Gardiner  (1829-1902)  'scientific'  historical  writing 
in  England  reached  its  height.  They  exerted  a 
deep  influence  on  historical  students  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  reinforced  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  special  glories  of  their  German 
models.  Freeman,  intellectually  restless,  opinion- 
ated and  disputatious,  not  only  loaded  his  'History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest'  with  a  ponderous  ballast 
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of  footnotes  which  a  German  dryasdust  might 
envy,  but  threw  out  controversial  articles  on 
particular  points;  and,  when  he  came  to  the 
'History  of  Sicily,'  he  decanted  his  fermenting 
erudition  in  innumerable  appendices — up  to  XX, 
YY,  and  ZZ — which  must  astonish  the  latter-day 
readers — if  there  still  be  any  of  that  elephantine 
fragment.  In  his  'Constitutional  Histor>''  Stubbs 
had  a  subject  which,  like  a  treatise  on  jurispru- 
dence, was  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  def>ersonalized 
treatment.  But  when  he  came  to  write  his  lec- 
tures and  other  works,  his  personality  had  free 
play,  and,  in  his  own  account  of  how  he  pre- 
vented John  Richard  Green  from  reading  Kenan's 
'Life  of  Jesus,'  we  have  first-hand  evidence  that 
he  was,  for  all  his  'scientific'  training,  funda- 
mentally dishonest.  For  any  historian  who  de- 
liberately tries  to  prevent  another  from  reading 
arguments  opposed  to  his  own  view  cannot  be 
called  honest  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  reached, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  highest  level  that  this  school 
of  historians  can  ever  hope  to  reach.  He  was 
precise  as  to  facts,  unbiassed  in  judging  persons, 
thorough  in  collecting  material,  and  sober  in  dis- 
cussing it.  But  can  a  history  truly  represent  life 
if  it  leaves  on  you  the  impression  of  monotony  ? 
If  it  hardly  differentiates,  in  its  attempt  to  be 
minutely  accurate  in  events,  between  the  im- 
portant and  the  negligible?  If  it  flever  glows  or 
throbs?  Perhaps  among  some  of  the  seventeen 
volumes  of  Gardiner — I  have  not  read  them  all — 
these  defects  may  be  remedied;  but  when  I  look 
at  the  shelf  on  which  those  seventeen  volumes 
repose,  and  remember  that  had  Gardiner  lived,  he 
would  have  gone  on,  to  the  end  of  time  turning 
out  a  volume  every  sixteen  months — so  that  we 
can  compute  how  large  the  output  would  be  by 
now,  and  how  much  larger  in  igsc — I  feel  as 
one  does  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  glacier  and 
learns  from  the  guide-books  where,  at  its  un- 
changing rate  of  speed,  it  will  be  at  any  given 
date.  Every  student  of  historical  writing  should 
read  in  Gardiner's  work;  but  he  will  imitate  it 
at  his  peril.  Separated  by  only  a  decade  from 
the  three  supposedly  'scientific'  historians,  came 
John  R.  Seeley  (1834- 1895),  John  Richard  Green 
(1837-1883),  John  Morley  (1837),  George  Trevel- 
yan  and  James  Bryce  (both  born  in  1838).  The 
last  three  are  the  veterans  of  to-day,  bred  in 
their  historical  work  at  the  moment  when  en- 
thusiasm for  the  evolutionary  treatment  of  history 
was  in  spate  and  the  scientific  method  was  re- 
vered as  infallible.  Is  it  fanciful  to  say  that  these 
three  men  exempHfy  in  their  works  the  happy 
balaace,  the  desired  union  of  qualities  without 
which  historical  writing  must  be  doctrinaire? 
Mr.  Bryce's  earliest  book,  'The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,'  shows  the  most  patient  erudition  in  the 
assembling  of  material,  together  with  critical 
finesse  in  examining  and  objectivity  in  presenting 
it;  his  later  works,  such  as  'The  American  Com- 
monwealth,' are  not  less  erudite  and  critical,  but 
they  gain  immensely  in  value  because  of  their 
subjective  presentation.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
are  James  Bryce's;  had  a  sexless,  soulless,  im- 
personal quiddity  uttered  them,  they  would  have 
left  us  indifferent  or  unimpressed.  Mr.  Moriey 
also  began  his  career  in  authorship  with  biographi- 
cal studies,  in  which,  although  he  displayed  com- 
plete detachment  as  to  facts,  he  still  allowed  him- 
self freedom  as  to  interpretation.  In  him,  the 
critic,  especially  the  literary  critic,  has  always 
competed  with  the  historian;  and,  indeed,  no 
man  can  be  a  penetrating  historian  who  does  not 
know  the  literarv  background  of  his  chosen  period. 
The   'Life   of    G'ladstone'   is   a   masterly   synthesis, 


enfolding  not  only  the  political,  but  also  the 
intellectual  and  religious  elements  of  his  subject 
— an  interpretation  of  a  very  high  order.  If 
Mr.  Morley  in  his  youth  trusted  to  formulas  as 
to  how  history  should  be  written  he  long  since 
rose  above  them.  So,  too.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
illustrates  how  the  true  historian,  absorbed  in 
his  passion  to  see  life  and  to  interpret  it  livingly, 
forgets  the  rule  of  thumb.  It  is  forty  years  since 
he  wrote  his  'Life  of  Macaulay,'  the  best 
biography,  as  I  think,  of  any  man  of  letters, 
except  Boswell's  'Johnson';  and  now  he  has  just 
completed  his  notable  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  which  there  is  surely  no  lack  of 
scholarship,  no  neglect  of  'sources,'  no  careless- 
ness, no  haste.  Of  Seeley  it  must  be  said  tha<, 
although  educated  according  to  'scientific'  rules, 
he  also  showed  the  same  tendency  to  be  human 
rather  than  to  be  consciously  abstract.  A  lite 
of  Stein  might  be  a  noble  contribution  to 
biography,  but  Seeley  failed  in  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  in  the  art  of  selection.  So  the  life  he 
wrote  has  large  humps  and  hollows,  superfluities 
and  skimpings,  as  if  an  artist  should  set  out  to 
draw  a  horse  and  achieve  a  Bactrian  camel.  .  .  . 
One  historian,  who  belongs  chronologically  with 
the  earlier  group,  must  be  cla.ssed,  by  his  product, 
with  the  later.  This  is  Goldwin  Smith  (1823- 
1910),  a  man  of  amazingly  rich  equipment,  who 
passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  intellectual 
experience  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  published  'The  United  Kingdom,'  a 
work  written  without  reference  to  any  school  or 
ism — the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  medita- 
tion, shaped  by  a  keen  and  sometimes  savage 
wit.  Of  the  younger  British  writers  of  history 
I  will  not  speak  in  detail.  Each  school  has  its 
champion  among  them.  The  learned  Professor 
Bury  insists  that  history  is  'scientific'  or  nothing, 
while  the  versatile  and  vivid  Mr.  George  Trevel- 
yan, standing  in  the  opposite  camp,  teaches  by 
example  the  futility  of  cramping  any  representa- 
tion of  life  into  the  straitjacket  of  doctrinaire 
'formulas.  In  the  main,  however,  contemporary 
British  historical  writers  start  with  the  assumption 
that  they  must  know  their  subject  thoroughly, 
and  then  they  aim  at  producing  works  which 
have,  as  the  best  English  histories  have  always 
had,  strong  human  interest  and  pertinence." — 
W.    R.   Thayer,   Historical   writing    (Nation,  July 

8,   191S).  .  .  .       . 

In  France — "the  most  original  historian,  next 
to  Taine  and  Renan,  was  Fustel  de  Coulanges 
(1830-1889)  who  came  from  the  school  of  Guizot. 
To  him,  as  against  Taine  and  Renan,  history 
was  an  end  in  itself,  a  pure  science.  His  literary 
production  is  divided  into  two  halves.  During  the 
first  period,  of  which  La  Cite  antique  is  the  best 
known  work,  he  endeavored  to  give  large  histori- 
cal syntheses.  They  are  based  ...  on  the  care- 
ful study  of  original  documents.  .  .  .  Fustel  de 
Coulanges's  sole  ideal  was  truth  and  accuracy. 
In  the  latter  respect  he  was  liable  to  error  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  equipment  as  a  palaeographist. 
But  he  is  the  type  of  historical  sincerity,  especially 
when  even  the  slight  tendency  to  synthesis  due 
to  the  earlv  German  historians  had  given  way 
to  the  cult'  of  the  text.  His  chief  work,  apart 
from  the  Cite  antique,  was  the  Histoire  des  in- 
stitutions politiques  de  I'ancienne  France.  Among 
the  other  important  historians  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centurv-  there  was  Gaston  Bois- 
sier  (1823-1908),  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  writer, 
studying  the  spirit  of  different  ages  or  individuals, 
such  as  the  times  of  Cicero,  the  Roman  Empire, 
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or  great  men  and  women  of  French  literature. 
Albert  Sorel  (1842-1006),  a  pupil  of  Taine,  dealt 
with  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  the  Orient  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  Europe  and  the  French 
Revolution.  Albert  Vandal  (1853-IQ10)  wrote 
on  the  times  of  Napoleon.  The  leading  con- 
temporary historians,  Aulard,  Langlois,  Lavisse, 
Monod,  and  Seignobos  are  scholars  primarily  and 
men  of  letters  in  a  subsidiary  sense." — C.  H.  C. 
Wright,  History  of  French  literature,  pp.  815-816. 
— -"German  historical  writing  has  produced  no 
greater  master  than  Theodor  Mommsen  (181 7- 
IQ03),  whose  famous  History  of  Rome  continues 
to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Although 
as  great  and  as  thorough  a  scholar  as  Ranke, 
Mommsen  possessed,  in  addition  a  brilliant  his- 
torical imagination  which  enabled  him  to  repro- 
duce the  past  in  a  most  vivid  and  fascinating 
way.  He  was  not  only  a  narrator  of  facts,  care- 
fully gathered  and  scientifically  classified,  but 
also  an  interpreter  of  most  original  power. 
Mommsen's  History,  which  appeared  during  the 
years  1854-56,  treats  of  the  life  history  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  It  is  a  condensation,  in  three 
volumes,  of  a  vast  period  in  human  history  with- 
out, however,  omitting  any  important  facts,  a 
luminous  and  exact  resume  of  all  the  available 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  His  judgment  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic  is  this:  'When 
a  government  cannot  govern,  it  ceases  to  be 
legitimate  and  he  who  has  the  power  to  over- 
throw it  has  also  the  right.'  Julius  Caesar  is 
the  historian's  hero.  Him  he  regards  as  the 
true  founder  of  Roman  democracy  which  dis- 
placed a  corrupt  oligarchy  masquerading  as  a 
republic.  Mommsen's  history  is  mainly  along 
political  and  constitutional  lines,  although  it  con- 
tains some  excellent  chapters  on  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  Romans." — J.  S.  Schapiro, 
Modern  and  contemporary  European  history,  pp. 
141-142. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  historical  production  has  resembled  that 
in  England,  but  with  one  striking  difference. 
Most  of  the  college  professors  of  history  here 
during  the  past  fifty  years  got  their  final  educa- 
tion in  Germany;  and  in  characteristic  American 
fashion  they  have  run  to  an  extreme.  They  have 
worshipped  the  German  method,  as  if  it  were 
everything,  forgetting  that  the  German  historians 
themselves — Droysen,  Sybel,  Treitschke,  and  the 
rest — made  history  a  vehicle  for  their  national 
propaganda.  Our  professors  have  for  some  time 
had  the  machinery;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
three  leading  American  historians  of  this  period — 
Francis  Parkman,  Henry  Adams,  and  James  Ford 
Rhodes — were  not,  so  to  speak  machine-made. 
Parkman,  whose  'Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World'  came  out  precisely  in  1865,  and  who  com- 
bines in  so  many  respects  the  chief  requisites  of 
an  historian,  taught  himself.  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
although  he  served  as  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Harvard  for  seven  years,  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  be  anybody's  disciple ;  his  methods 
are  his  own,  just  as  his  extraordinary  gift  of 
expression  is  his  own.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  no  formal 
training;  and,  while  he  seems  sometimes  to  hold 
the  'scientific'  formulas  in  such  respect  as  they 
might  claim  if  they  were  the  end  instead  of 
merely  the  means,  the  traits  which  stamp  his 
history — poise,  sympathy,  insistence  on  being  just 
— never  came  from  formulas." — W.  R.  Thayer, 
Historical  writing  (Nation,  Jidy  8,  115). — "In 
1865  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had  taken  hold  of 
the  younger  historians  as  a  gospel  to  be  followed 
joyously,   trustfully,   triumphantly.     Almost   every 


other  field  of  intellectual  activity  was  being  cul- 
tivated by  the  'scientific  method.' .  .  .  The  method 
of  scientific  investigation  in  history  had  been 
elaborated  long  since  by  the  Germans,  who.  under 
the  lead  of  Ranke,  professed  to  write  history 
as  they  would  write  a  treatise  on  chemistry  or 
medicine  or  philology.  The  historian  must  make 
himself  as  impartial  as  a  photographic  plate.  The 
earlier  ideal  made  him  a  judge,  whose  duty  it 
was,  in  commenting  upon  historic  movements 
and  personages,  to  render  an  impartial  verdict: 
but  the  scientific  historian  held  himself  above 
good  and  evil,  and  in  describing  the  past  he  re- 
garded it  as  none  of  his  business  to  let  you  sur- 
mise that  he  had  any  preference  between,  say, 
the  acts  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Alba.  True  to  his  role  of  sensi- 
tized plate,  he  took  whatever  was  in  front  of 
him.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  say  that  every  one 
worthy  of  the  name  of  historian  long  ago  ac- 
cepted the  scientific  method  of  investigation;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  assert  that  this 
method  was  not  invented  by  the  Germans.  Gib- 
bon practiced  it ;  so  did  Thucydides — to  mention 
no  others — and  as  both  Gibbon  and  Thucydides 
possessed  other  qualities  which  have  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  German  historians,  and  as  they 
wrote  in  English  and  in  Greek — languages  which, 
as  vehicles  of  prose,  the  German  cannot  approach 
— their  histories  are  more,  much  more,  than 
examples  of  the  scientific  method.  .  .  .  The  his- 
torian uses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  scientific 
method,  just  as  the  judge  uses  it,  who  hears 
all  the  evidence  before  forming  an  opinion.  But 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  supposing — as 
so  many  who  discuss  this  subject  do — that  the 
mere  use  of  that  method  qualifies  a  man  as  an 
historian.  Method  is  only  machinery,  a  tool,  an 
instrument,  a  key ;  but  what  results  from  its 
use  depends  upon  the  individual  user.  A  hundred 
surgeons,  all  taught  by  the  same  method,  pursue 
their  profession  with  very  different  achievement. 
.  .  .  The  time  appears  to  be  at  hand,  when, 
through  a  clear  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
history,  its  subdivisions  and  collaterals  will  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  great  subject  itself.  .  .  .  And 
with  this  realization  the  conviction  is  spreading 
that  it  is  not  w'hat  principles  or  method  the 
historical  writer  professes,  but  what  he  writes, 
that  counts.  The  writers  of  fiction  are  classified 
as  realists  or  romanticists,  impressionists  or  veri- 
tists,  but  the  label  is  no  guarantee  of  the  worth 
of  the  novel.  So  likewise  the  great  historian  will 
be  great  not  because  he  embodies  the  doctrines  or 
mannerisms  of  a  school,  but  because  of  his  *wn 
inalienable  and  untransmissible  qualifications." — 
Ibid. 

Also  in:  E.  Channing,  A.  B.  Hart  and  F.  J. 
Turner,  Guide  to  ike  study  of  American  history. 
— J.  T.  Merz,  History  of  European  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

33.  Current  schools  of  history. — "There  are  at 
present  some  seven  definite  schools  of  historical 
interpretation  among  the  representatives  of  the 
modernized  students  of  historical  phenomena,  each 
of  which  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  historical  development.  They 
may  be  designated  as  the  personal  or  'great  man' 
theory,  the  economic  or  materialistic,  the  alhed 
geographical  or  environmental,  the  spiritual  or 
idealistic,  the  scientific  and  the  sociological.  It 
might  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  the  conven- 
tional type  of  historians  either  cling  to  the  out- 
worn theory  of  political  causation,  or,  like  Pro- 
fessor Emerton,  hold  that  historical  development 
is  entirely   arbitrary,  obeys  no   ascertainable  laws 
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and  exhibits  no  definite  tendencies.  The  best 
l;nown  of  tliese  schools  of  historical  interpretation, 
and  the  only  one  that  the  current  political  his- 
torians accord  any  consideration,  is  that  which 
found  its  most  noted  representative  in  Carlyle, 
who  claimed  that  the  great  personalities  of  history 
were  the  main  causative  factors  in  history." — H. 
E.  Barnes,  Past  and  the  jiiture  of  Itktory  {His- 
torical Outlook,  Feb.,  1921). — "It  was  the  ma- 
terialistic Feuerbach,  with  his  thoroughgoing 
avowal  that  man  is  the  creature  of  his  appetite 
and  not  of  his  mind  (Dcr  Mench  ist  was  er  isst), 
who  furnished  the  transition  to  a  new  and  ab- 
solutely radical  line  of  historical  interpretation — ■ 
the  materialistic  and  the  economic.  Material- 
ism has  a  bad  name.  It  has  partly  earned  it, 
partly  had  it  thrust  upon  it.  But  whatever  one 
may  think  of  its  cruder  dogmatic  aspects,  the 
fact  remains  the  interpretation  of  history  owes 
at  least  as  much  to  it  as  to  all  the  speculations 
which  had  preceded  it.  For  it  supplied  one-half 
the  data — the  material  half !  Neither  theology 
nor  metaphysics  had  really  got  down  to  earth. 
.  .  .  The  materialistic  interpretation  of  history 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  is  nothing 
but  materialism  in  the  process,  any  more  than 
theology  implies  that  there  is  nothing  but  spirit. 
It  will  be  news  to  some  that  such  was  the  point 
of  view  of  the  most  famous  advocate  of  the 
materialistic  interpretation  of  History,  H.  T. 
Buckle.  His  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
published  in  1857,  was  the  first  attempt  to  work 
out  the  influences  of  the  material  world  upon  the 
formation  of  societies.  .  .  .  Ten  years  before 
Buckle  published  his  History  of  Civilization,  Karl 
Marx  had  already  formulated  the  'economic  theory 
of  history.'  Accepting  with  reservations  Feuer- 
bach's  materialistic  attack  upon  Hegel,  Marx  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motive  causes  of 
history  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of 
material  existence." — J.  T.  Shotwell,  Interpreta- 
tion of  history  (American  Historical  Review,  July, 
igi3).- — "The  contributions  of  the  economic  school 
of  historical  interpretation  which  was  founded  by 
Feuerbach  and  Marx  and  has  been  carried  on  by 
a  host  of  later  and  less  dogmatic  writers,  the 
most  notable  of  whom  are  W.  S.  Sombart  and 
Thorsten  Veblen,  are  too  familiar  to  call  for  any 
additional  emphasis.  In  spite  of  obvious  e.xag- 
gerations,  no  phase  of  historical  interpretation  has 
been  more  fruitful  or  epoch-making.  The  geo- 
graphical interpretation  of  historv',  which  begun 
with  Hippocrates  and  continued  through  Vegetius, 
Bodin,  Montesquieu  and  Buckle,  has  been  revived 
and  given  a  more  scientific  interpretation  in  the 
hands  of  writers  like  Karl  Ritter,  Ratzel,  Reclus, 
Semple,  Metchnikoff,  Demolins  and  Huntington. 
Since  the  days  of  Ritter  no  respectable  historian  has 
dared  to  chronicle  the  history  of  a  nation  with- 
out first  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its 
geography.  The  historical  work  of  Curtius.  Riehl, 
Freeman,  Bryce,  Myres,  Shaler,  Semple  and  Payne 
are  a  few  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  influence 
which  geography  has  had  upon  historiography. 
But  even  more  important  has  been  the  work  of 
those  students  of  geography,  such  as  Ratzel, 
Demolins,  Metchnikoff  and  Huntington,  who  have 
shown  in  great  detail  the  importance  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  earth's  surface  and  climatic  condi- 
tions in  determining  the  regions  in  which  the  his- 
torical civilizations  originated,  developed  and 
expanded.  Especially  noteworthy  has  been  the  sug- 
gestive, if  not  entirely  convincing,  work  of  Prof. 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  Yale,  whose  researches 
in  Asia  Minor  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence   of    important   climatic    changes   in    the    past 


which  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  hitherto  un- 
explained problems  of  the  shifting  of  the  center 
of  civilization  from  Egypt  to  Northwestern  Europe 
and  the  invasions  of  Europe  by  .\siatic  peoples. 
A  somewhat  belated  offshoot  of  the  Hegelian 
idealism  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  spiritual 
interpretation  of  history  which  finds  its  most 
ardent  advocates  in  Professor  Euckcn  of  Ger- 
many, Professor  E.  D.  Adams  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford and  Professor  Shailer  Matthews  of  Chicago. 
The  attempt  to  view  human  progress  as  directly 
correlated  with  the  advances  in  natural  science 
received  its  first  great  exposition  in  the  writings 
of  Condorcet  and  was  revived  by  Conite  and 
Buckle.  This  phase  of  historical  interpretation 
has  been  sadly  neglected  by  recent  historians.  It 
has  been  emphasized  incidentally  by  Professors 
Breasted,  Marvin,  Shepherd,  Shotwell  and  Robin- 
son in  their  synthetic  interpretation  of  history, 
but  it  remains  the  least  exploited,  and  yet  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  special  phases  of  his- 
torical interpretation.  The  sociological  interpre- 
tation of  history  goes  back  as  far  as  the  .\rab 
Ibn  Khaldun ;  was  developed  by  V'ico.  Turgot, 
Condorcet,  Comte  and  Spencer;  and  has  its  ablest 
modern  historical  representatives  in  Professors 
Giddings  of  Columbia,  Thomas  of  Chicago,  Hob- 
house  of  London  and  Durkheim  of  Paris.  Gid- 
dings describes  it  as  'an  attempt  to  account  for 
the  origin,  growth,  structure  and  activities  of 
society  by  the  operation  of  physical,  vital  and 
psychical  causes,  working  together  in  a  process 
of  evolution.'  One  of  its  chief  concerns  is  to 
account  for  repetitions  and  uniformities  in  his- 
torical development  and  to  formulate  the  laws 
of  historical  causation.  But  the  latest  and  more 
important  of  all  types  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  one  which  most  perfectly  represents 
the  newer  history,  is  the  synthetic  or  'collective 
psychological.'  .Accordins  to  the  view  of  the  ad-' 
berents  of  this  type  of  historical  inerpretation  no 
single  type  of  'causes'  is  sufficient  to  explain  all 
phases  and  periods  of  historical  development. 
Nothing  less  than  the  collective  psychology  of 
any  period  can  be  deemed  sufficient  to  determine 
the  historical  development  of  that  age,  and  it  is 
the  task  of  the  historian  to  discover,  evaluate 
and  set  forth  the  chief  factors  which  create  and 
shape  the  collective  view  of  life  and  determine 
the  nature  of  the  group  struggle  for  existence  and 
improvement.  The  most  eminent  leaders  of  this 
school  of  historical  interpretation  have  been  Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht  of  Leipzig,  Professor  Marvin  in 
England,  Professor  Breasted  of  Chicago,  Professor 
Turner  of  Harvard,  and  Professors  Robinson  and 
Shotwell  of  Columbia  University." — H.  E.  Barnes, 
Past  and  future  of  history  {Historical  Outlook, 
Feb.,  iQ2i). 

"The  newer  synthetic  history  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  historical  narrative  in  three  distinct  wavs. 
It  has  expanded  it  with  respect  to  the  variety  of 
human  interests  and  activities  which  are  recounted. 
It  has  pushed  back  the  period  in  which  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  career  of  man  begins,  and  it  has 
expanded  the  scope  of  hLstory  in  .space  by  showing 
that  more  and  more  modern  history  is  becoming 
w-orld  history.  In  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  range  of  interests  which  are  deemed  worthy 
of  narrating,  the  newer  history  refuses  to  look 
upon  any  phase  of  human  conduct  as  unworthy 
of  consideration,  but  it  seeks  to  put  due  emphasis 
upon  those  classes  of  activities  and  interests  which 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  human  life  must 
demonstrate  always  to  have  been  the  most  vital 
and  influential  in  human  existence  and  develop- 
ment,   namely,    economic    activities,    social    rela- 
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tions,  technology  and  natural  science,  and  politi- 
cal, legal  and  religious  institutions.  The  chief 
novel  element  in  this  phase  of  the  newer  his- 
toriography is  the  greater  emphasis  which  is  put 
upon  economic,  social  and  scientific  factors  in 
human  development.  Without  for  a  moment  com- 
mitting itself  to  the  Feuerbach-Marxian  determin- 
ism, the  newer  synthetic  history  recognizes 
that  civilization  has  a  fundamental  economic 
basis,  that  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge  at 
any  period  determines  the  manner  in  which  the 
economic  struggle  will  be  carried  on,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  economic  process  will  to  a  very 
large  extent  decide  the  nature  of  the  prevailing 
social  relations  and  institutions.  ...  Of  course, 
this  tendency  to  emphasize  non-political  factors 
in  the  treatment  of  history  is  not  new.  It  is  as 
old  as  Herodotus,  and,  in  its  modern  phase,  it 
dates  from  Vice,  Voltaire  and  Heeren.  It  al- 
ready has  been  represented  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  historians  from  all  nations.  England 
can  boast  of  the  names  of  Hallam,  Flint,  Symonds, 
Lecky,  Green,  Maitland,  Slater,  Pollard,  Dill, 
Morley,  and  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Rogers  and 
the  less-noted  economic  historians ;  France  has 
been  represented  by  DeTocqueville,  Guizot,  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  Luchaire,  Rambaud,  Tannery, 
Faguet,  Reinach,  Jaures,  Levasseur  and  the  other 
economic  historians;  in  Germany  the  most  con- 
spicuous names  are  those  of  Heeren,  Riehl,  Frey- 
tag,  Burckhardt,  Erman,  Harnak,  Breyssig, 
Lamprecht,  and  Schmoller,  Biicher  and  the  lesser 
economic  historians;  Russia  has  contributed  two 
noted  members  in  Vinogradoff  and  Kovalevsky; 
finally,  one  finds  in  the  United  States  such  writers 
as  Lea,  Tyler,  McMaster,  Turner,  Sumner,  Jas- 
trow.  Breasted,  Cheyney,  Shepherd,  Abbott,  Burr, 
Becker,  Taylor,  Robinson,  Shotwell,  Beard,  [Gross, 
G.  B.  Adams,  Jameson]  and  the  economic  his- 
torians, such  as  Tetlen,  Coman,  Bogart,  Bolles, 
Gay,  Commons,  Wright,  Day,  Callender,  Clark 
and  Meyer.  Its  attainment  to  an  organized  move- 
ment of  such  proportions  that  it  seems  destined 
to  dominate  historical  writing  and  teaching  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  is  what  distinguishes 
the  recent  phase  from  the  earlier  sporadic  and 
isolated  examples  of  this  tendency.  .  .  .  These 
newer  ideas  must  of  necessity  bring  with  them  a 
revolution  in  our  historical  chronology  and  our 
periodizing  of  history.  Oriental  history  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  'ancient.'  Ancient  history 
really  begins  with  the  lower  Paleolithic  age, 
around  two  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  and  ends 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Neolithic,  about  fifteen 
thousand  years  ago.  Modern  history  might  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  Neolithic  to  the  dawn 
of  written  history.  The  period  from  3500  B.C. 
might  well  be  regarded  as  contemporary  history. 
The  major  part  of  the  so-called  'historic  period' 
from  3500  B.C.  to  1750  A.D.  has  in  reality  been 
the  least  important  era  in  the  development  of 
mankind.  The  really  significant  achievements  in 
advance  were  made  before  3500  B.C.  or  after 
1750  A.D.  No  phase  of  progress  in  historical 
writing  or  interpretation  has  been  more  significant 
than  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  importance  of  extra- 
European  influences  on  the  history  of  western 
civilization.  Particularly  significant  has  been  the 
investigation  of  these  factors  in  their  relation  to 
the  origins  of  modern  times.  It  was  long  the 
fashion  to  trace  modern  times  to  the  Turkish 
occupation  of  the  trade  routes  and  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  to  the  Italian  revival  of  letters 
and  development  of  art,  or  to  the  Lutherian  re- 
volt    against     the     Medieval     Church,     Professor 


Lybyer  has  proved  beyond  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  Turkish  occupation  of  the 
trade  routes  had  no  influence  on  the  development 
of  overseas  explorations  and  the  development  of 
modern  colonial  enterprise  in  America  and  the 
Far  East,  and,  along  with  Professors  Shepherd 
and  Abbott,  has  demonstrated  that  the  great  cause 
for  overseas  expansion  around  1500  was  the 
scientific  curiosity  of  the  West  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  western  states  concerning  the  Italian 
monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade  with  the  Levant 
districts.  Further,  these  writers  have  shown  that 
the  characteristic  events  and  developments  of 
early  modern  times,  colonization,  the  downfall  of 
feudalism  and  the  rise  of  the  national  state,  the 
beginnings  of  representative  government  through 
the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  the  awakening  of 
modern  science,  and  the  development  of  the 
modern  commercial  and  economic  life,  are  pri- 
marily the  product  of  the  reaction  upon  Europe 
of  the  expansion  of  European  civilization  over- 
seas. Even  the  Protestant  Reformation  would 
not  have  succeeded  but  for  the  rise  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  awakening  of  those  nationalistic 
aspirations  which  the  expansion  did  so  much  to 
produce.  Compared  with  the  overseas  expansion 
and  the  Commercial  Revolution,  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  appear  backward-looking  move- 
ments. Again,  though  the  Industrial  Revolution 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  appalling  trans- 
formation in  the  history  of  humanity,  it  could 
scarcely  have  appeared  without  the  preceding 
Commercial  Revolution  which  prepared  the  way 
for  its  development  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
realms  of  navigation,  capital,  commercial  prac- 
tices and  institutions,  raw  materials,  markets,  legal 
development  and  even  the  mobility  of  labor. 
Finally,  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  direct 
resultant,  modern  national  imperialism,  have  pro- 
moted the  final  stage  of  expansion  overseas  since 
1870.  This  has  led  to  the  exploration  and  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  all  remaining  habitable 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  has  bound  the 
whole  world  together  as  an  organic  economic  and 
cultural  unit,  however  powerful  the  centrifugal 
forces  may  at  times  become.  As  Viscount  Bryce 
has  well  insisted  in  his  judicious  Raleigh  Lecture  on 
World  History,  we  can  now  for  the  first  time 
witness  a  real  concrete  unity  of  history  rather 
than  postulating  a  metaphysical  or  potential  unity 
as  was  the  case  from  the  Greek  Stoics  and  Augus- 
tine down  to  our  day.  Despite  anything  that  Sena- 
tors Borah  or  Johnson  may  do  or  say  we  have  now 
become  inextricable  units  in  a  world  organism,  and 
any  attempt  to  study,  write  or  teach  national 
history  without  considering  external  influences 
must  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  anachronism." — 
Ibid. — See  also  Europe:  Middle  Ages;  Renais- 
sance and   Reformation ;   Modern   period. 

Also  in:  M.  M.  Davis,  Psychological  interpreta- 
tion of  society,  cli.  2,  6-8,  13. — F.  H.  Giddings, 
Theory  of  history  (Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Dec,  iQ2o). — F.  J.  Teggart,  Prologomena  to  his- 
tory.— W.  G.  Sumner,  Folkivays,  ch.  i. — C.  A. 
Beard,  Economic  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  ch.  1. — S.  Matthews, 
Spiritual  interpretation  of  history. — E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Economic  interpretation  of  history. — T.  F. 
Tout,  Schools  of  history  (University  Review, 
1906). 

34.  New  orientation  of  history. — "The  War  has 
profoundly  affected  our  outlook  in  every  sphere 
of  mental  as  well  as  material  activity.  No  body 
of  intellectual  workers  is  Ukely  to  feel  its  influ- 
ence more  acutely  than  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  history.    The  world-con- 
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flict  has  undoubtedly  aroused  a  new  and  wider 
interest  in  the  subject;  and  it  is  significant  that, 
though  the  output  of  fiction  and  general  literature 
fell  below  the  average  in  1914,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  historical  books.  .  .  .  The 
War  has  given  a  new  orientation  to  our  histori- 
cal studies.  N9W  as  ever  the  historian  is  subject 
to  the  influences  of  his  environment.  He  cannot 
abstract  himself  from  the  tone  and  temper  which 
prevail  outside  his  library.  And  however  single- 
minded  he  may  be  in  his  pursuit  of  what  he 
deems  undiluted  truth  he  must  necessarily  be 
affected  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  moves, 
....  This  new  orientation  is  likely  to  be  more 
marked  among  our  native  scholars  than  in  those 
of  the  Continental  countries.  In  France  and 
Germany  and  Italy,  the  international  and  military 
aspects  of  history  continued  to  attract  a  much 
larger  share  of  interest  than  among  ourselves,  for 
the  tradition  of  great  wars,  and  of  struggles  for 
sheer  existence,  was  too  vivid  to  be  extinguished. 
In  Germany  indeed,  as  we  have  been  frequently 
reminded,  the  professors  were  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  politicians;  and  the  new  imperialism 
of  Prussia  found,  or  thought  it  had  found,  its 
intellectual  justification  in  the  researches  of  writers 
and  teachers  like  Sybel,  Dahlmann,  Droysen,  and 
above  all  Treitschke.  Yet  even  in  the  land,  and 
in  the  very  universities,  of  these  sabre-rattling 
chroniclers  there  were  other  writers  who  were 
steadily  working  out  an  entirely  different  con- 
ception of  history,  and  endeavoring  to  make  a 
place  for  it  among  the  sciences,  or  the  quasi- 
sciences,  like  jurisprudence,  ethnology,  philology, 
and  economics.  The  War  has  gone  far  to  com- 
plete the  reaction  against  this  current  of  opinion 
(racial  self-conceit].  It  is  improbable  that  the 
'Anglo-Saxon'  theory  will  ever  be  pressed  so  far 
again.  .  .  .  Our  historical  outlook  is  changing  in 
other  ways.  It  is  seeking  wider  horizons  and 
losing  at  the  same  time  something  of  its  dog- 
matic certainty,  its  definiteness,  its  symmetrical 
limitation.  .  .  .  The  War,  indeed,  has  shown  how 
vain  were  the  optimistic  illusions  of  the  writers 
and  thinkers  of  a  society  mainly  occupied,  as 
Britain  was  between  1815  and  1899,  with  peace- 
ful industry  and  expanding  commerce,  chequered 
only  by  remote  and  secondary  campaigns.  In  that 
period  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  bells  were 
ringing  out  the  thousand  years  of  war  and  strik- 
ing the  note  for  a  thousand  years  of  peace.  .  . 
Herbert  Spencer  built  up  a  whole  vast  scheme 
of  politics  and  sociology  round  the  assumption 
*hat  the  progress  of  humanity  had  been  a  steady 
t-ansition  from  militarism  to  industrialism,  and 
that  the  journey  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its 
final  stages.  And  surely  no  prophet  was  ever 
more  unfortunate  in  his  predictions !  The 
philosopher  of  evolution  Uved  long  enough  to 
discover,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge,  that  a 
social  system  based  on  industry  offers  no  better 
security  against  war  than  one  grounded  on 
theocracy  or  feudalism.  If  he  had  lived  a  few 
years  longer  he  would  have  seen  that  industrial- 
ism itself  may  only  be  another  facet  of  militarism. 
.  .  .  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the 
reaction  against  the  systematic  and  reasoned  view 
of  history  had  set  in.  Writers  like  Sorel  in  France, 
to  say  nothing  of  Nietzsche  in  Germany,  had 
warned  us  that  the  A^e  of  Conflict  was  not 
passed,  and  that  the  .\ge  of  Reason  had  scarcely 
begun.  .  .  .  Evolution  itself  is  no  longer  so  satis- 
fying. Darwinism,  with  its  assumption  of  a  slow, 
steady,  upward  movement,  through  the  aeons,  has 
lost  much  of  its  authority.  The  Neo-Darwinians 
and   the    Mendelians    teach   us    that   Nature    does 


not  always  work  in  this  leisurely  systematic 
fashion  by  an  infinite  number  of  minute  varia- 
tions, but  on  the  contrary  often  produces  its 
greater  changes  by  sudden  jumps  and  unexpected 
starts  and  violent  strokes  and  counter-strokes. 
Must  not  the  historian  be  haunted  by  a  suspicion 
that  our  world-war  itself  may  be  a  kind  of 
Mendelian  'mutation'?  May  he  not  feel  that  this 
startling  retrogression,  or  this  equally  startling 
advance  towards  a  new  type  of  civilization,  which- 
ever it  may  turn  out  to  be,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  theory  of  purposive  adaptation  and  causality 
by  which  he  sometimes  seeks  to  e.xplain  the  lesser 
cataclysms  and  upheavals  of  the  past?  ...  In 
the  light  of  all  that  is  happening  history  will  have 
less  encouragement  to  pursue  that  somewhat  arid 
path  of  generalization  and  abstraction  which  the 
feet  of  Clio  never  tread  with  ease.  It  may  be 
tempted  to  go  back  to  description,  narrative,  and 
biography;  and  will  not  be  less  instructive,  or  in 

any  real  sense,  less  scientific,  on  that  account." 

S.  Low,  New  orientation  of  history  {Living  Age, 
May    27,    1916). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Robinson,  New  history.— G.  L. 
Burr,  Freedom  in  history  {American  Historical 
Review,  Jan..  i9i7)._J.  I.  Wyer,  Bibliography  of 
the  study  and  teaching  of  history.— B.  Croce, 
Intorno  alia  Storia  delta  Storiografia.—C.  V. 
Langlois,  L'Historiographie. 

HIT,  town  of  Mesopotamia,  situated  about 
seventy  miles  west-northwest  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
Euphrates  river.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British 
during  the  World  War.  See  World  War:  1917: 
VI.  Turkish  theater:  a,  3,  ii;  191S:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:  a,  1. 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen  (1835-1909), 
American  diplomat  and  cabinet  officer.  Minister 
of  Russia,  1897-1898;  ambassador  to  Russia,  1898; 
secretary  of  the  interior,  1898- 1907.  See  U.S.A.: 
1901-1905;    1903-1906;    1905-1909. 

HITCHCOCK,  Frank  Harris  {1867-  ), 
American  cabinet  officer.  First  assistant  post- 
master-general, 1905-1908;  postmaster-general, 
1909-1913.  See  U.S..'\.:  1909  (March):  Inaugura- 
tion of  President  Taft. 

HITCHITIS,    American   aboriginal   tribe.     See 

MUSKHOGEAN,    OR    MaSKOKI,    FAMILY. 

HITOTSUBASHI,  or  Keiki  (1837-1902),  Jap- 
anese statesman.     See  Japan:    1863-1868. 

HITTIN,  Battle  of  (1187).  See  Jerusalem: 
1144-11S7. 

HITTITES,  a  people  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
known  as  the  Khita  or  Khatta  to  the  Egyptians, 
with  whom  they  were  often  at  war.  Recent  dis- 
coveries indicate  that  they  formed  a  more  civilized 
and  powerful  nation  and  played  a  more  important 
part  in  the  early  history  of  Western  Asia  than 
was  previously  supposed.  Many  inscriptions  and 
rock  sculptures  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  which 
were  formerly  inexplicable  are  now  attributed  to 
the  Hittites.  The  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been 
deciphered,  but  scholars  are  confident  that  the 
key  to  their  secret  will  be  found.  The  two  chief 
cities  of  the  Hittites  were  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
and  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates;  so  that  their 
seat  of  empire  was  in  northern  Syria,  but  their 
power  was  felt  from  the  extremity  of  Asia  Minor 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  It  is  conjectured  that 
these  people  were  originally  from  the  Caucasus. 
"Their  descendants  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Taurus  and  on  the  plateau  of 
Kappadokia,  though  they  have  utterly  forgotten 
the  language  or  languages  their  forefathers  spoke. 
What  that  language  was  is  still  uncertain,  though 
the  Hittite  proper  names  which  occur  on  the 
nionuments   of   Egypt   and  Assyria  show   that  it 
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was  neither  Semitic  nor  Indo-European." — A.  H. 
Sayce,  Fresh  light  from  the  atuient  monuments, 
ch.  S. — "We  may  .  .  .  rest  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  existence  of  a  Hittite  empire 
extending  into  Asia  Minor  is  certified,  not  only 
by  the  records  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  also  by 
Hittite  monuments  which  still  exist.  In  the  days 
of  Ramses  II.,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
groaning  under  the  tasks  allotted  to  them,  the  en- 
emies of  their  oppressors  were  already  exercis- 
ing a  power  and  a  domination  which  rivalled  that 
of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  monarch  soon  learned 
to  his  cost  that  the  Hittite  prince  was  as  'great' 
a  king  as  himself,  and  could  summon  to  his  aid 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unknown  north.  Pharaoh's 
claim  to  sovereignty  was  disputed  by  adversaries 
as  powerful  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  if  indeed  not 
more  powerful,  and  there  was  always  a  refuge 
among  them  for  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
Egyptian  king.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  a 
Hittite  empire,  we  must  understand  clearly  what 
that  means.  It  was  not  an  empire  like  that  of 
Rome,  where  the  subject  provinces  were  consoli- 
dated together  under  a  central  authority,  obeying 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  supreme  head.  It 
was  not  an  empire  like  that  of  the  Persians,  or 
of  the  Assyrian  successors  of  Tiglath-pileser  III., 
which  represented  the  organised  union  of  numer- 
ous states  and  nations  under  a  single  ruler.  .  .  . 
Before  the  days  of  Tiglath-pileser,  in  fact,  empire 
in  Western  Asia  meant  the  power  of  a  prince  to 
force  a  foreign  people  to  submit  to  his  rule. 
The  conquered  provinces  had  to  be  subdued 
again  and  again;  but  as  long  as  this  could  be 
done,  as  long  as  the  native  struggles  for  freedom 
could  be  crushed  by  a  campaign,  so  long  did  the 
empire  exist.  It  was  an  empire  of  this  sort  that 
the  Hittites  established  in  Asia  Minor.  How  long 
it  lasted  we  cannot  say.  But  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tant races  of  the  West  answered  the  summons  to 
war  of  the  Hittite  princes,  it  remained  a  reality. 
The  fact  that  the  tribes  of  the  Troad  and  Lydia 
are  found  fighting  under  the  command  of  the 
Hittite  kings  of  Kadesh,  proves  that  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  their  Hittite  lords,  and 
followed  tliem  to  battle  like  the  vassals  of  some 
feudal  chief.  If  Hittite  armies  had  not  marched 
to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  and  Hittite  princes 
been  able  from  time  to  time  to  exact  homage  from 
the  nations  of  the  far  west,  Egypt  would  not 
have  had  to  contend  against  the  populations  of 
Asia  Minor  in  its  wars  with  the  Hittites,  and  the 
figures  of  Hittite  warriors  would  not  have  been 
sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  Karabel.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Hittite  name  was  feared  as  far  as 
the  western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  and  when 
Hittite  satraps  had  their  seat  in  the  future  capital 
of  Lydia.  Traditions  of  this  period  lingered  on 
into  classical  days." — A.  H.  Sayce,  Hittites,  ch.  4. 
— "But  it  was  not  from  the  Sea-Country  that 
the  West-Semitic  Dynasty  of  Babylon  received 
its  death-blow.  In  the  later  chronicle,  which 
has  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  earlier  conflicts 
of  this  troubled  period,  we  read  of  another  inva- 
sion, which  not  only  brought  disaster  to  Babylon 
but  probably  put  an  end  to  her  first  dynasty. 
The  chronicler  states  that  during  the  reign  of 
Samsuditana,  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty,  'men 
of  the  land  of  Khatti  marched  against  the  land 
of  Akkad,'  in  other  words,  the  Hittites  from 
Anatolia  marched  down  the  Euphrates  and  in- 
vaded Babylonia  from  the  north-west.  The 
chronicle  does  not  record  the  result  of  the  invasion, 
but  we  may  probably  connect  it  with  the  fact  that 
the  Kassite  king  Agum-Kakrime  brought  back 
to   Babylon   from   Khani,   the   old   Khana   on   the 


middle  Euphrates,  the  cult-images  of  Marduk  and 
Sarpanitum  and  installed  them  once  more  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  within  their  shrines 
in  E-sagila.  We  may ,  legitimately  conclude  that 
they  were  carried  off  by  the  Hittites  during  their 
invasion  in  Samsu-ditana's  reign.  If  the  Hittites 
succeeded  in  despoiling  Babylon  of  her  most  sacred 
deities,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  raided  the 
city,  and  they  may  even  have  occupied  it  for  a 
time.  Thus  the  West-Semitic  dynasty  of  Babylon 
may  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  these  Hittite 
conquerors,  and  Samsu-ditana  himself  may  have 
fallen  in  defence  of  his  own  capital.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Hittites  occu- 
pied Babylon  for  long.  Even  if  their  success  was 
complete,  they  would  soon  have  returned  to  their 
own  country,  laden  with  heavy  spoil;  and  they 
doubtless  left  some  of  their  number  in  occupa- 
tion of  Khana  on  their  withdrawal  up  the 
Euphrates."— L.  W.  King,  History  of  Babylon, 
pp.  210,  211. — "Soon  after  the  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Mitanni,  Subiluliuma,  King  of  the 
Hittites  of  Cappadocia  (whom  Egyptian  scribes 
conveniently  abbreviate  as  Saplel),  was  overlord 
apparently  of  a  number  of  outpost  baronies  in 
North  Syria.  Assured  of  their  help,  and  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  he  flung  his  whole  force, 
about  1400,  upon  Mitanni,  and  over-ran  the  foot- 
hill country  as  far  as  the  Tigris;  as  far  indeed 
as  the  conquests  of  his  great  predecessor  Hattusil 
I,  of  whom  unfortunately  we  have  little  news  but 
this  bare  allusion.  This  closed  the  career  of 
Mitanni,  and  totally  upset  the  calculations  of 
Egypt.  It  also  impressed  greatly  the  leading 
chiefs  of  the  Aramaeans.  Another  forward  move 
must  needs  be  at  their  expense ;  so  they  made 
the  best  of  a  bad  business  by  throwing  in  their 
lot  with  the  Hittites ;  at  first  secretly,  on  account 
of  allegiance  only  recently  sworn  to  Egypt ;  then, 
on  detection,  openly,  as  a  tributary  state.  Egypt, 
deserted  on  all  hands,  made  terms  with  the  victor, 
and  ceded  all  North  Syria,  and  this  treaty  was 
renewed  between  Mursil,  the  second  successor  of 
Saplel  (about  1360  [B.C.]),  and  Amenhotep  IV, 
who  found  himself  cut  off  by  hostile  Aramaans 
from  his  hereditary  friends  in  Babylonia,  and  was 
rapidly  losing  his  hold  even  on  the  coast  towns 
of  Phoenicia,  who  were  as  hard  pressed  as  he 
through  the  defection  of  all  North  Syria.  Others, 
however,  whom  the  Hittite  victories  had  taken  no 
less  by  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  revise 
their  policy.  Assyria,  when  it  had  harried  Mitanni 
in  time  past,  had  not  meant  to  weaken  it  for 
Hittites  to  destroy.  To  redress  the  balance, 
Shalmaneser  I  decided  to  scramble  for  its  re- 
mains: he  raided  about  1320  [B.C.]  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  and  his  successor  invaded  Com- 
magene,  in  the  hills  between  Syria  and  Cappadocia 
itself.  About  the  same  time  Seti  I,  an  early  king 
of  the  XIX  Dynasty,  claims  to  have  reached  the 
Euphrates  again,  and  his  successor,  Rameses  II, 
certainly  re-occupied  the  Lebanon.  The  situation 
was  critical:  and  the  Hittites,  who  by  this  time 
had  overlordship  over  almost  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  gathered  all  their  allies,  including  Lycians 
from  the  far  south-west,  and  Dardanians  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troy,  and  met  the  Egyptian 
army  in  1287  in  a  great  battle  at  Kadesh  in  North 
Syria.  Rameses  claims  to  have  won;  but  he  did 
not  pursue  his  victory;  and  as  the  Aramaeans 
took  opportunity  to  revolt  from  the  Hittites,  the 
truce  which  resulted  was  probably  needed  on 
both  sides.  It  was  followed  in  1271  by  a  most 
elaborate  treaty  between  Rameses  and  the  king 
of  Boghaz-keui,  Hattusil  11  (whom  Rameses  calls 
Khetasar)  providing  for  a  frontier  to  be  dehmited 
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in  the  Lebanon,  for  extradition  of  evil-doers,  and 
for  offensive  and  defensive  alliance — against 
whom?  The  king  of  Babylon,  for  one.  was  un- 
easy, and  sent  to  Boghaz-keui  to  enquire.  Two 
possibilities  are  open.  Hattusil  had  occasion  about 
this  time  to  use  very  firm  language  to  a  Baby- 
lonian pretender  in  reference  to  an  unnamed 
enemy:  and  this  enemy  can  hardly  be  other  than 
Assyria,    which    had    lately    been   so    active    west- 


divine.  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  1816-1830. 
See   PKOTf;sTA\T  Episcopal  church:    1811-1836. 

HOBBEMA,  Meyndert  (c.  1638-1709),  Dutch 
landscape    painter.      See   Paintin-c:    Dutch 

HOBBES,  Thomas  (1588-1679),  English  philos- 
opher. "One  of  the  boldest  and  most  consistent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  modern  movement  is 
Thomas  Hobbes.  Like  all  the  reiormcrs,  he  breaks 
with    the    past:    Greek    philoso|)hy    is    to    him 


ward.     The  other  danger  was  a  new  one;  Europe,       'phantasm';    the   weeding   out   of   inveterate   opin 


as  we  shall  see  again,  more  clearly,  was  empty 
ing  itself  with  violent  spasms  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  not  least  into  northwest  Asia  Minor. 
The  Hittite  Empire  was  being  attacked  in  the 
rear.  .  .  .  [It]  drew  rein  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
If,  as  the  Greeks  believed  the  Trojan  War  began 
about  1 104  [B.C.],  the  Phrygian  invasion  of  th.e 
plateau,  and  their  great  fight  with  the  'hen- 
pecker'  Amazons  must  have  occurred  about  forty 
years  before:  i.  e.,  about  1230  [B.C.],  within  a 
year  or  two  of  the  great  sea-raid  which  fell  on 
Egypt  under  Merenptah.  And  when  another  sea- 
raid,  and  a  wholesale  land-migration  also,  fell  upon 
Syria  about  1200,  and  was  only  beaten  off  from 
Egypt  by  the  couiage  and  diplomacy  of  Rameses 
III,  the  Hittitcs  who  took  part  in  it  were  not  the 
leaders,  but  colleagues  or  subordinates  of  peoples 
with  .^gean  and  West-Anatolian  names.  Of  these 
newcomers,  the  people  who  come  most  into  view 
are  the  Muski,  ancestors  probably  of  the  Moschoi 
of  Greek  geography.  Still  migratory,  by  1170 
they  were  threatening  the  .Assyrian  border,  and 
(in  spite  of  promises)  remained  dangerous  till 
Tiglath-pileser  I  drove  them  back  'as  far  as  the 
Upper  Sea,'  which  in  this  context  may  well  mean 
the  Black  Sea.  This  was  in  1120  [B.C.],  and  it 
gave  the  fragments  of  Assyria's  old  enemy,  the 
Hittite  Empire,  a  chai.ce  to  revive.  Their  chief 
city  now,  however,  was  not  Boghaz-keui,  but 
the  fortress  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  which 
seems  to  have  survived  untaken  when  Tiglath- 
pileser's  army  swept  through  the  North  Syrian 
baronies  to  the  Lebanon  and  the  Phoenician 
coast.  This  first  Assyrian  conquest,  however,  was 
short-lived;  formal  acknowledgments  may  have 
been  paid  to  Nineveh  by  states  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  for  some  generations,  but  a  revolt 
about  1060  released  Syria,  and  broke  an  Assyrian 
army  at  Carchemish." — J.  L.  Myres,  Dawn  of 
history,  pp.  153-158.— See  also  Amorites;  Egypt: 
Hyksos,   or   shepherd-kings;    Italy:    Ancient. 

Also  in:  W.  Wright,  Empire  of  Ike  Hittites. 

HIVITES,  ancient  tribe  of  Palestine.  See 
Jews:   Conquest  of  Canaan. 

HOANG-HO.     See  Hwang-ho. 

HOAR,  Ebenezer  Rockwood  (1816-1895), 
American  jurist.  Judge  of  Massachusetts  state 
supreme  court,  1849-1855;  attorney-general  of 
United  States,  1869-1870;  member  of  Joint  High 
Commission,  1S71;  president  of  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  University,  1878-iSSu,  1S81- 
1887.     See   U.S.A.:    1869-1877. 

HOAR,  George  Frisbie  (1826-1904),  American 
legislator.  Member  of  Massachusetts  senate,  1857; 
member  of  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1869-1877;  member  of  Electoral  Commis- 
sion which  settled  Hayes-Tilden  election  dispute. 
1877;  United  States  senator,  1877-1904.  See 
U.  S.  A.:   189Q  (Januarv-Februarv)  ;  1900  (April). 

HOARD,  HORDERE,  court  official  in  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great.     See  Staller. 

HOBART,  Garret  Augustus  (1S44-1890),  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  1S96-1S99.  See 
U.S.A.:  1896:  Party  platforms  and  nominations: 
Republican;    1899    (November). 

HOBART,  John  Henry  (177S-1830),  American 
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ions  is  the  business  to  be  taken  in  hand.  With 
Bacon  he  accentuates  the  practical  utility  of 
science  or  philosophy:  the  end  of  knowledge  is 
power.  He  denies  completely  the  scientific  char- 
acter of  theology.  ...  He  also  repudiates  the 
spiritualistic  notion  of  the  soul.  ...  He  accepts, 
instead,  the  new  natural  science  of  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Harvey,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
founders  of  science,  and  fearlessly  deduces  the 
consequences  of  the  mechanical  theory  in  his 
materialistic  philosophy.  Himself  a  student  of 
mathematics,  Hobbes  looks  upon  the  method 
of  geometry  as  the  only  one  capable  of  giving  us 
sure  and  universal  knowledge.  ...  He  is,  like 
Bacon,  an  empiricist  in  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  knowledge.  He  finds  it  difficult,  however,  to 
reconcile  his  rationalism  with  his  empiricism ;  the 
presence  of  both  factors  in  the  system  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  inconsistencies  and  uncer- 
tainties."—F.  Thilly,  History  of  philosophy,  pp. 
263-264.  Among  his  works  are:  "Elemcnta  philo- 
sophica  de  cive,"  "De  corpore,"  "De  homine," 
"Leviathan,"  and  "Elements  of  law,  natural  and 
politic." — See  also  Deism:  English;  Ethics:  17th 
century;  History:  24. 

HOBHOUSE,  Leonard  Trelawney  (1864-  ), 
English  philosopher  and  sociologist.  See  History: 
33. 

HOBKIRK'S  HILL,  Battle  of  (1781).  See 
U.S.A.:    1780-17S1. 

HOBOKEN,  city  on  the  Hudson  river  in  Hud- 
son county,  New  Jersey.  Located  opposite  New 
York  City,  Hoboken  is  connected  with  it  by  tube 
and  ferry.  Originally  the  town  was  part  of  the 
patroonship.  called  Hobocan,  which  Hackingh 
granted  to  Michael  Pauw  in  1630,  but  the  pres- 
ent city  dates  from  1804  when  John  Stephen 
acquired  the  land.  He  planned  the  town  but 
it  was  not  until  1840  that  it  was  incorporated 
as  such,  and  not  until  1855  that  it  received  a 
city  charter.  Hoboken  is  an  important  shipping 
place  for  coal,  and  a  terminus  of  several  steam- 
ship lines  and  railroads.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
1900,  between  200  and  300  people  lost  their 
lives  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  pier  system 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  fine.  The 
fire  wrecked  three  of  the  large  ships  of  the 
company,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  de- 
structive blaze  that  ever  visited  the  piers  and 
shipping  of  New  York  harbor.  .Among  its  chief 
manufactures  are  marine  engines,  cork  and  ma- 
chine-shop products,  elevators,  chemicals,  leather 
goods,  silk  and  wall  paper.  Its  most  notable 
buildings  are  Stephens  Institute  of  Technology 
and  St.  Marys   Hospital. 

HOBSON,  John  Atkinson  (1858-  ),  Eng- 
lish economist.     See  Socialism:    1906. 

HOBSON,  Richmond  Pearson  (1870-  ), 
.American  naval  constructor.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  sank  the  collier  Merrimac  at 
the  entrance  of  Santiago  harbor  in  order  to  im- 
prison Cervcra's  fleet.  Member  of  House  of 
Re]iresintativcs,  1907-1915.  Sec  U.  S.  A.:  1898 
(.April-June). 

HOBSON,  William  (d.  1842),  Britush  captain 
of   the  royal  navy.     Sent  to  New  Zealand   with 
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authority  to  annex  the  country  to  Australia,  1839; 
acted  as  lieutenant-governor,  1839-1841,  and  as 
governor,  1841-1842.  See  New  Zealand:  1837- 
1852. 

HOBSON  JOINT  RESOLUTION  (1914)- 
See   Liquor  proclem:    United  States:    1913-1919- 

HOCH,  Edward  Wallis  (1849-  ),  governor 
of  Kansas,  1905-iqoq.     See  Kansas:   1904-1912. 

HOCHE,  Lazare  (1768-1797),  French  general. 
Succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Alsace, 
1793;  suppressed  the  Vendean  revolt,  1 795-1 796; 
won  several  victories  over  the  Austrians  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
1797.  See  France:  1793  (July-December):  Prog- 
ress of  War  of  Coalition;   1 794-1 796. 

HOCHELAGA,  name  of  an  Indian  village 
founded  by  Cartier  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Montreal.  An  extensive  region  of  surround- 
ing country  seems  to  have  likewise  borne  the 
name  Hoclielaga,  and  Cartier  calls  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  "the  river  of  Hochelaga,"  or  "the  great 
river  of  Canada." — See  also  America:  1S34-153S; 
Canada:  Names. 

HOCHKIRCH,  Battle  of.   See  Germany:  1758. 

HOCHST,  Battle  of  (1622).  See  Germany: 
1621-1623. 

HOCHSTADT,  Battles  of:  1703.  See  Neth- 
erlands:   1702-1704. 

1704. — The  great  battle  which  English  historians 
name  from  the  village  of  Blenheim,  is  named  by 
the  French  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Hoch- 
stadt.     See   Germany:    1704. 

1800.     See  France:   1800-1801    (May-February). 

HODEIBIA,  Truce  of  (626).  See  Moham- 
medanism. 

HODGSON,  Sir  Frederic  Mitchell  (1851-  ), 
British  governor  of  Gold  Coast,  1898-1900.  See 
Ashanti:    1895-1900. 

HODSON,  William  Stephen  Raikes  (1821- 
1858),  British  soldier.  Participated  in  the  Sikh 
War;  distinguished  himself  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny 
as  leader  of  a  cavalry  unit  called  "Hodson's 
Horse,"  1857.     See  India:   1857   (June-September). 

HOETZENDORFF,  Franz,  Baron  Conrad 
von  (1852-  ),  Austrian  general.  Served  in  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  1878-1879;  chief  of  general 
staff,  Austrian  army,  1906-1911,  1912;  served  in 
World  War  as  commander  in  the  Trentino.  See 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  13;  14; 
1916:  IV.  Austro-Italian  front:  b,  2;  1917:  IV. 
Austro-Italian  front:  a,  1;  d,  2;  1918:  IV.  Austro- 
Italian   theater:    b;    b,  3. 

HOFER,  Andreas  (1767-1810),  Tyrolese  pa- 
triot. Famous  for  his  resistance  to  French  and 
Bavarian  invaders.  See  Germany:  1809-1810 
(April-February). 

HOFF,  Jacobus  Henricus  Van  't  (1852-1911), 
Dutch  chemist.  Expounder  of  the  theory  of 
stereo-isomerism ;  awarded  Nobel  prize  for  chem- 
istry in  looi.  See  Chemistry:  General:  Mod- 
ern:   Lavoisier;    Nobel    prizes:    Chemistry:    1901. 

HOFFMANN,  August  Wilhelm  von  (1818- 
1892),  German  chemist.  Head  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry  in  London;  experimented  with 
coal  tar  dyes.  See  Chemistry:  Practical  ap- 
plication:   Dves. 

HOFFMANN,  Frederic  (1660-1742),  German 
physician.  See  Medical  science:  Modern:  17th 
centurv:     Closing    period    of    humoral    pathology. 

HOFFMANNITES,  German  sect.  See  Friends 
OF  the  Temple. 

HOFMANNSTHAL,  Hugo  von  (1874-  ), 
German  poet.  See  German  literature:  1900- 
1922. 

HOFSTADE,  village  of  East  Flanders,  Bel- 
gium, situated  on  the  Dender,  about  18  miles  east 


of  Ghent.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:  a,  7; 
a,  8,  ii. 

HOGARTH,  David  George  (1862-  ),  Eng- 
lish archseologist.  Carried  on  extensive  excava- 
tions in  the  (Cretan  area,  1899- 1900.  See  ^cean 
civilization:  Excavations  and  antiquities:  Cretan 
area. 

HOGARTH,  William  (1697-1764),  English 
painter  and  engraver.  First  attained  eminence  by 
the  series  of  engravings,  A  Harlot's  Progress,  fol- 
lowed by  A  Rake's  Progress,  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
and  other  dramatic  satires  of  his  time;  his  oil 
paintings,  thought  little  of  in  his  own  day,  have 
since  been  highly  praised.  See  Painting:  Eng- 
lish. 

HOGG,  James  Stephen  (1851-1906),  governor 
of  Texas,   1891-1895.     See  Texas:    1892. 

HOGUE,  British  cruiser,  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine  off  the  Dutch  coast,  September  22,  1914. 
See  World  War:    1914:   IX.  Naval  operations:   b. 

HOHENFRIEDBERG,  Battle  of  (i745).  See 
Austria:    1744-1745;    Germany:    1740-1756. 

HOHENLINDEN,  Battle  of  (1800).  See 
Austria:  1798-1806;  France:  1800-1801  (May- 
Februarv).  ' 

HOHENLOHE  -  SCHILLINGSFURST, 
Prince  of  (Chlodwig  Karl  Victor)  (1819-1901), 
German  statesman.  Became  duke  of  Ratibor  and 
of  Korvei,  1845;  Bavarian  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, 1866-1870;  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
1885-1894;  chancellor  of  Germany,  1894- 1900.  See 
Alsace-Lorraine:    1879-1894. 

HOHENSTAUFEN  FAMILY,  famous  Suab- 
ian  family  whose  members  were  emperors  of 
Germany,  1138-1208,  1214-1254;  also  rulers  of 
Sicily,  1 194-1266.  See  Austria:  805-1246;  Ger- 
many: 1138-1197;  Ihly:  1154-1162,  to  1183-1250; 
Papacy:    1122-1250. 

Genealogical  table.    See  Germany:   1250-1272. 

HOHENZOLLERN,  province  in  southern  Ger- 
many. "Hohenzollern  lies  far  south  in  Schwaben 
(Suabia),  on  the  sunward  slope  of  the  Rauhe- 
Alp  Country;  no  great  way  north  from  Con- 
stance and  its  Lake;  but  well  aloft,  near  the 
springs  of  the  Danube;  its  back  leaning  on  the 
Black  Forest;  it  is  perhaps  definable  as  the  south- 
ern summit  of  that  same  huge  old  Hercynian 
Wood,  which  is  still  called  the  Schwarzwald  (Black 
Forest),  though  now  comparatively  bare  of  trees. 
Fanciful  Dryasdust,  doing  a  little  etymology,  will 
tell  you  the  name  'Zollern'  is  equivalent  to 
'Tollery'  or  Place  of  Tolls.  Whereby  'Hohenzollern' 
comes  to  mean  the  'High'  or  Upper  'Tollery': — 
and  gives  one  the  notion  of  antique  pedlars 
climbing  painfully,  out  of  Italy  and  the  Swiss 
valleys,  thus  far;  unstrapping  their  packhorses 
here,  and  chaffering  in  unknown  dialect  about 
'toll.'". — T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  bk.  2, 
ch.  5. 

HOHENZOLLERN,  House  of:  Rise.— "The 
title,  Count  of  Zollern,  was  conferred  by  Henry  IV 
in  the  eleventh  century.  ...  In  11 90  Henry  VI 
appointed  the  Count  of  Zollern  to  the  imperial 
office  of  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg.  .  .  .  His  descend- 
ants .  .  .  acquired  extensive  estates  in  Franconia, 
Moravia,  and  Burgundy.  .  .  .  Frederick  VI  was 
enriched  by  Sigismund,  .  .  .  and  was  made  his 
deputy  in  Brandenburg  in  141 1.  The  marches 
were  in  utter  confu.sion.  .  .  .  Frederick  reduced 
them  to  order,  and,  ...  in  141 7,  received  from 
Sigismund  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  with 
the  dignity  of  Elector." — C.  T.  Lewis,  History  of 
Germany,  bk.  3,  ch.  12. — See  also  Brandenburg: 
1168-1417;  1417-1640;  Germany:  1417;  Prussia: 
1618-1700. 
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Fall  of  the  House.  See  Germany;  1918  (No- 
vember). 

Genealogical  table.  See  Germany;  1871  (Jan- 
uary). 

HOHENZOLLERN  INCIDENT.  See  France: 
1870    (June-July). 

HOHENZOLLERN  REDOUBT,  formidable 
German  entrenchment  during  the  World  War,  situ- 
ated between  Lens  and  Auchy,  France.  See  World 
War:  igis;  II.  Western  front:  i,  2;  i,  4;  i,  5;  j,  3; 

HOJO,  line  of  military  rulers  in  Japan,  1225- 
1333-  Their  period  was  known  as  the  Hojo  or 
Kamakura     era.      See    Japan;     1199-1333;     1334- 

1574. 

HOKUCHO,  or  Northern  Court,  Japan.  See 
Japan;   B.C.   600-A.D.   1853, 

HOL,  Richard  (1825-1904),  Dutch  composer, 
pianist  and  organist.  See  Music;  Folk  music  and 
nationalism;   Netherlands:   Holland. 

HOLBEIN,  Hans  (the  Elder)  (c.  1460-1524), 
German  painter.     See  Painting:  German. 

HOLBEIN,  Hans  (the  Younger)  (1497-1543), 
German  painter.     See   P.^intixc:    German. 

HOLBERG,  Ludvig,  Baron  (1684-1754),  Dan- 
ish poet,  dramatist  and  historian.  See  Scandi- 
navia.n  literature;    1711-1770. 

HOLBROOK,  Josiah,  American  educator.  See 
Education;  Modern  developments;  20th  century: 
Lyceum. 

HOLBROOK,  Norman  Douglas,  British  lieu- 
tenant-commander. Torpedoed  the  Turkish  bat- 
tleship, Messudieh,  in  the  Dardanelles,  December, 
1Q14.     See  World  War:   1914:   IV.  Turkey:  j. 

HOLDEN,  Hale  (i86g-  ),  American  rail- 
way official.  Member  of  advisory  board  to 
assist  the  United  States  director-general  of  rail- 
roads, December,  1917-February,  1918.  See  Rail- 
roads:    I9l6-lq20. 

HOLDEN,  William  Woods  (1818-1892),  pro- 
visional governor  of  North  Carolina,  1865.  See 
U.S.A.;    1865    (May-July). 

"HOLDING  COMPANY".  See  Railroads: 
1 90 1  - 1  go  i; . 

HOLIDAYS,  United  States.— In  the  United 
States  there  are  no  national  hoUdays  made  so 
by  Congressional  enactment.  Christmas  day,  In- 
dependence day  (July  4),  and  Thanksgiving  day 
are  holidays  throughout  the  country;  New  Year's 
day,  Washington's  birthday  (Feb.  22),  and  Labor 
day  (the  first  Monday  in  September),  as  well  as 
the  general  election  day  (the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November),  have  become  legal 
holidays  in  most  of  the  states;  Columbus  day 
(Oct.  12),  and  Lincoln's  birthday  (Feb.  12)  are 
observed  by  more  than  half  the  states;  Decora- 
tion or  Memorial  day  (May  30)  is  observed  in  all 
the  northern  states;  Lee's  birthday  (Jan.  19)  is 
observed  by  eight,  and  Jefferson  Davis'  birthday 
(June  3)  by  nine  of  the  southern  states. — See  ahc 
Arbor  day. 

HOLINESS  CHURCH.— A  revival  movement 
in  1880  in  southern  California  and  .Arizona  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  "Holiness  Bands,"  the 
members  of  which  retained  their  identity  with 
the  churches  to  which  the_v'  originally  belonged, 
"With  the  development  of  these  bands  and  the 
acquisition  of  certain  property  for  the  conduct  of 
their  worship,  certain  legal  difficulties  arose,  and 
in  1896  they  became  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  California.  From  California  the 
work  extended  into  other  states  and  was  es- 
pecially prominent  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
.  .  .  This  denomination  was  reported  for  the  first 
time  in  1016  and  shows  thirty-three  organiza- 
tions .  .  .  [with]    a   membership  of  926." — United 
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States  Census,  Religious  bodies,  1916,  pt.  2,  pp.  310- 
311. — See  also  Churches  of  God. 

HOLINESS  METHODIST  CHURCHES. 
See  Evangelistic  associations. 

HOLKAR,  name  of  a  powerful  Mahratta  fam- 
ily. Early  members  of  this  family  fought  unsuc- 
cessfully against  British  rule  in  India.  See  Inou: 
1747-1761;   1798-1805. 

HOLLAND,  Henry  Fox,  ist  Baron  (1705- 
1774),  English  statesman.  Surveyor-general  of 
works,  1737;  lord  of  the  treasury,  1743;  privy 
councillor  and  secretary  of  state  for  war,  1746; 
leader  of  House  of  Commons,  1755,  1762;  pay- 
master-general, 1757-1765;  became  Baron  Holland, 
1763.    See  England;  1757-1760. 

HOLLAND,  John  Philip  (1844-1914),  Ameri- 
can inventor.     See  Subm.arines:   1877-1890. 

HOLLAND.     See  Netherlands. 

HOLLAND  CHRISTIAN  REFORMED 
CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.  See  Christian  Re- 
formed CHURCH. 

HOLLAND  PURCHASE.  See  New  York; 
1786-1799. 

HOLLAND  SUBMARINE  NO.  7:  Purchase 
by  United  States  navy.     See  Submarines:    1896. 

HOLLES,  Denzil,  Baron  (1599-1680),  British 
statesman.     See  England;   1629;   1642   (January). 

HOLLS,  George  Frederick  William  (1857- 
1903),  American  lawyer.  Secretary  and  counsel 
of  American  delegation  to  Hague  Peace  confer- 
ence, i8qo.    See  Hague  conferences;   1899. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  Capture  of.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1862   (December;  On  the  Mississippi). 

HOLMES,  David  (d.  1832),  governor  of 
Mississippi,  1817-1820.     See  Florida;   1798-1810. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell  (1809-1894),  Amer- 
ican man  of  letters,  novelist  and  poet.  See  .'V.meri- 
can  literature;  1830-1845;  Medical  science; 
Modern;  19th  century;  .Antiseptic  surgery  and 
obstetrics. 

HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jr.  (1841-  ), 
American  jurist.  Became  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts supreme  court,  1899;  succeeded  Justice 
Grey  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1902. 
See  Supreme  Court;  1917-1921;  Espionage  .^ct; 
Trials  under   the  Espionage  Act. 

HOLOCAUST.— "The  sacrifice  of  a  whole 
burnt-offering,  where  nothing  was  kept  back  for 
the  enjoyment  of  men,"  was  called  a  holocaust  by 
the  ancient  Greeks— G.  F.  Schbraann,  Antiquities 
of  Greece:   The  state,  p.  60. 

HOLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von  (1841-1904). 
German  historian.  Most  of  his  books  are  on 
American  topics.     See  History:  29. 

HOLSTEIN,  Friedrich  von  (1837-1909),  Ger- 
man statesman.  For  many  years  chief  of  the 
political  department  of  the  (German  foreign  of- 
fice.    See  Germany;    1889-1890. 

HOLSTEIN,  southern  part  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  Prussia,  separated  from  Schleswig  by  the 
Eider  river  and  Baltic  canal.  See  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. 

HOLSTEIN-GOTTORP,  House  of:  Genea- 
logical table.     See  Sweden;    1720-1702. 

HOLT,  Sir  John  (1642-1710),  English  jurist. 
Made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  1689. 
See  Common  law;   1689-17 10;  1750. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE.— "The  document  called 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  originally  sketched  at  Paris 
[during  the  occupation  of  the  French  capital  by 
the  Allies,  after  Waterloo,  in  1815],  in  the  French 
language,  by  [the  Czar]  Alexander's  own  hand, 
after  a  long  and  animated  conversation  with 
Madame  de  Kriidener  and  Bergasse.  It  was  sug- 
gested, perhaps,  by  words  spoken  by  the  king 
of   Prussia   after  the   battle   of   Bautzen,   but  was 
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chiefly  the  result  of  the  influence,  upon  a  mind 
always  inclined  to  religious  ideas,  of  the  con- 
versation of  Madame  de  Kriidener  and  of  the 
philosopher  Bader,  the  admirer  of  Tauler,  Jacob 
Boehra,  and  St.  Martin,  the  deadly  foe  of  Kant 
and  his  successors  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Czar 
dreamt  of  founding  a  Communion  of  states, 
bound  together  by  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. .  .  .  The  king  of  Prussia  signed  the 
paper  from  motives  of  friendship  for  the  Czar, 
without  attaching  much  importance  to  what  he 
did.  .  .  .  The  emperor  of  Austria,  the  least  sen- 
timental of  mankind,  at  first  declined  to  sign, 
'because,'  he  said,  'if  the  secret  is  a  political  one, 
I  must  tell  it  to  Mctternich;  if  it  is  a  religious 
one,  I  must  tell  it  to  my  confessor.'  Metternich 
accordingly  was  told,  and  observed  scornfully, 
'C'est  du  verbiage.'  Indeed  no  one  of  the 
princes  who  adhered  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Alexander  himself,  ever 
took  it  seriously.  It  was  doomed  from  its  birth. 
As  M.  de  Bernhardi  observes:  'It  sank  without 
leaving  a  trace  in  the  stream  of  events,  never 
became  a  reality,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
real  importance.'  What  had  real  importance  was 
the  continuance  of  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  powers  who  had  put  down  Napoleon, 
and  their  common  fear  of  France.  This  good 
understanding  and  that  common  fear  led  to  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  November  1815,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Powers  should,  from 
time  to  time,  hold  Congresses  with  a  view  to  reg- 
ulating the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  peace  of 
Europe.  It  was  these  Congresses,  and  not  the 
Holy  Alliance,  which  kept  up  close  relations  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  enabled  them  when  the  liberal  movement  on 
the  Continent  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  began  to  be  alarming,  to  take  measures 
for  a  combined  system  of  repression." — M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  Studies  in  European  politics,  ch.  2. — The 
text  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows:  "In  the  name 
of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity:  Holy 
Alliance  of  Sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  having,  in  consequence  of  the  great  events 
which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  three  last 
years  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  blessings 
which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  shower 
down  upon  those  States  which  place  their  confidence 
and  their  hope  on  it  alone,  acquired  the  intimate 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  settling  the  steps 
to  be  observed  by  the  Powers,  in  their  reciprocal 
relations,  upon  the  sublime  truths  which  the  Holy 
Religion  of  our  Saviour  teaches;  They  solemnly 
declare  that  the  present  Act  has  no  other  object 
than  to  publish,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
their  fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration 
of  their  respective  States,  and  in  their  political 
relations  with  every  other  Government,  to  take 
for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that  Holy 
Religion,  namely,  the  precepts  of  Justice,  Chris- 
tian Charity,  and  Peace,  which,  far  from  being 
applicable  only  to  private  concerns,  must  have 
an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of  Princes, 
and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means 
of  consolidating  human  institutions  and  remedy- 
ing their  imperfections.  In  consequence,  their 
Majesties  have  agreed  on  the  following  Articles: — 
Art.  I.  Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  command  all  men  to  consider 
each  other  as  brethren,  the  Three  contracting 
Monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a 
true  and  indissoluble  fraternity,  and  considering 
each    other   as   fellow    countrymen,    they   will,    on 


all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other 
aid  and  assistance ;  and,  regarding  themselves 
towards  their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers  of 
families,  they  will  lead  them,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated,  to 
protect  Religion,  Peace,  and  Justice.  Art.  II. 
In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  of  force,  whether 
between  the  said  Governments  or  between  their 
Subjects,  shall  be  that  of  doing  each  other  reciprocal 
service,  and  of  testifying  by  unalterable  good 
will  the  mutual  affection  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  animated,  to  consider  themselves  all  as 
members  of  one  and  the  same  Christian  nation; 
and  three  allied  Princes  looking  on  themselves  as 
merely  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three 
branches  of  the  One  family,  namely,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  thus  confessing  that  the 
Christian  world,  of  which  they  and  their  people 
form  a  part,  has  in  reality  no  other  Sovereign 
than  Him  to  whom  alone  power  really  belongs, 
because  in  Him  alone  are  found  all  the  treasures 
of  love,  science,  and  infinite  wisdom,  that  is  to 
say,  God,  our  Divine  Saviour,  the  Word  of  the 
Most  High,  the  Word  of  Life.  Their  Majesties 
consequently  recommend  to  their  people,  with  the 
most  tender  solicitude,  as  the  sole  means  of  en- 
joying that  Peace  which  arises  from  a  good  con- 
science, and  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen 
themselves  every  day  more  and  more  in  the 
principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the 
Divine  Saviour  has  taught  to  mankind.  Art.  III. 
All  the  Powers  who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow 
the  sacred  principles  which  have  dictated  the 
present  Act,  and  shall  acknowledge  how  important 
it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long  agi- 
tated, that  these  truths  should  henceforth  ex- 
ercise over  the  destinies  of  mankind  all  the  in- 
fluence which  belongs  to  them,  will  be  received  with 
equal  ardour  and  affection  into  this  Holy  Alliance. 
Done  in  triplicate,  and  signed  at  Paris,  the  year 
of  Grace  1815,  i4/2bth  September."  "It  is  stated 
in  'Martens'  Treaties'  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  Powers  acceded  to  this  Treaty. 
France  acceded  to  it  in  1815;  the  Netherlands  and 
Wurtemberg  did  so  in  1816;  and  Saxony,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Hansa  Towns  in  1817.  But  neither 
the  Pope  nor  the  Sultan  were  invited  to  accede." 
■ — E.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  treaty,  v.  i, 
no.  36,  pp.  317-319. — "The  Treaty  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  not  graced  with  the  name  of  the 
Prince  Regent  [of  Great  Britain],  but  the  Czar 
received  a  letter  declaring  that  his  principles 
had  the  personal  approval  of  this  great  authority 
on  religion  and  morality.  The  Kings  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia  were  the  next  to  subscribe,  and  in  due 
time  the  names  of  the  witty  glutton,  Louis  XVIII., 
and  of  the  abject  Ferdinand  of  Spain  were  added." 
— C.  A.  Fyffe,  History  of  modern  Europe,  v.  2, 
ch.  I. — See  also  France:  1815  (July-November)  ; 
Peace  movement:   1815. 

HOLY  BROTHERHOOD,  or  Hermandad: 
Spain. — Before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  first  arose  in  Spain  "an  anomalous  in- 
stitution peculiar  to  Castile,  which  sought  to 
secure  the  public  tranquility  by  means  scarcely 
compatible  themselves  with  civil  subordination. 
I  refer  to  the  celebrated  Hermandad,  or  Holy 
Brotherhood,  as  the  association  was  sometimes 
called, — a  name  familiar  to  most  readers  in  the 
lively  fictions  of  Le  Sage,  though  conveying  there 
no  very  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  func- 
tions which  it  assumed  at  the  period  under 
review  [i3th-i4th  centuries].  Instead  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  police,  it  then  consisted  of  a  con- 
federation of  the  principal  cities,  bound  together 
by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  defence 
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of  their  liberties  in  seasons  of  civil  anarchy.  Its 
affairs  were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assem- 
bled at  stated  intervals  for  this  purpose,  trans- 
acting their  business  under  a  common  seal, 
enacting  laws  which  they  were  careful  to  trans- 
mit to  the  nobles  and  even  the  sovereign  himself, 
and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed  force. 
.  .  .  One  hundred  cities  associated  in  the  Her- 
mandad  of  1315.  In  that  of  I2g5,  were  thirty- 
four.  The  knights  and  inferior  nobility  frequently 
made  part  of  the  association.  ...  In  one  of  [the 
articles  of  confederation]  it  is  declared  that  if 
any  noble  shall  deprive  a  member  of  the  association 
of  his  property,  and  refuse  restitution,  his  house 
shall  be  razed  to  the  ground.  In  another,  that 
if  any  one,  by  command  of  the  king,  shall  'at- 
tempt to  collect  an  unlawful  tax  he  shall  be  jiut 
to  death  on  the  spot."  Under  the  government 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  among  the  measures 
adopted  for  checking  the  license  and  disorder  which 
had  become  prevalent  in  Castile,  and  restoring  a 
more  effective  administration  of  justice,  was  one 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Santa  Hermandad. 
"The  project  for  the  reorganization  of  this  in- 
situation  was  introduced  into  the  cortes  held,  the 
year  after  Isabella's  accession,  at  Madrigal,  1476. 
.  .  .  The  new  institution  differed  essentially  from 
the  ancient  hermandades,  since,  instead  of  being 
partial  in  its  extent,  it  was  designed  to  em- 
brace the  whole  kingdom;  and,  instead  of  being 
directed,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  against  the 
crown  itself,  it  was  set  in  motion  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  limited  in  its  operation  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The  crimes 
reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all  violence  or 
theft  committed  on  the  highways  or  in  the  open 
country,  and  in  cities  by  such  offenders  as  es- 
caped into  the  country;  house-breaking;  rape; 
and  resistance  of  justice.  ...  An  annual  contribu- 
tion of  18,000  maravedis  was  assessed  on  every 
100  vecinos  or  householders,  for  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  a  horseman,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  arrest  offenders  and  enforce  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  On  the  flight  of  a  criminal,  the 
tocsins  of  the  villages  through  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  were  sounded  and  the  quad- 
rilleros  or  officers  of  the  brotherhood,  stationed 
on  the  different  points,  took  up  the  pursuit  with 
such  promptness  as  left  little  chance  of  es- 
cape. A  court  of  two  alcaldes  was  established  in 
every  town  containing  thirty  families,  for  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hermandad;  and  an  appeal  lay  from  them  in 
specified  cases  to  a  supreme  council.  A  general 
junta,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  annually  convened 
for  the  regulation  of  affairs,  and  their  instruc- 
tions were  transmitted  to  provincial  juntas,  who 
superintended  the  execution  of  them.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding the  popular  constitution  of  the  her- 
mandad, and  the  obvious  advantages  attending 
its  introduction  at  this  juncture,  it  experienced  so 
decided  an  opposition  from  the  nobility,  who  dis- 
cerned the  check  it  was  likely  to  impose  on  their 
authority,  that  it  required  all  the  cjueen's  address 
and  perseverance  to  effect  its  general  adoption. 
.  .  .  The  important  benefits  resulting  from  the  in- 
stitution of  the  hermandad  secured  its  confirma- 
tion by  successive  cortes,  for  the  period  of  22  years, 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  opposition  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. At  length,  in  1498,  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  established  having  been  completely  obtained, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  the  nation  from 
the  heavy  charges  which  its  maintenance  imposed. 
The  great  salaried  officers  were  dismissed;  a  few 
subordinate    functionaries    were    retained    for    the 


administration  of  justice,  over  whom  the  regular 
courts  of  criminal  law  possessed  appellate  juris- 
diction; and  the  magnificent  apparatus  of  the 
Santa  Hermandad,  stripped  of  all  but  the  terrors 
of  its  name,  dwindled  into  an  ordinary  police, 
such  as  it  has  existed,  with  various  modifications 
of  form,  down  to  the  present  Ininetcenth]  century." 
— W.  H.  I'rescott,  HiUory  oj  the  reign  0)  Ferdi- 
ntiiid  and  Isabella,  introduction,  sect,  i,  foot-note, 
and  pi.    I,    ch.   6. 

Mexico,  tribunal  established  in  Mexico  by  the 
Spanish  viceroy  about  1550  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  travelers. 

Also  in:  C.  E.  Chapman,  History  of  Spain,  pp. 
Q2,  141,  15s,  158,  220,  223.— R.  B.  Mcrriman,  Rise 
of  the  Spanish  empire  in  the  old  world  and  lite 
neiv. 

HOLY  CITY.    Sec  Jerus,u.em. 

HOLY  CROSS:  At  Jerusalem.  Sec  Jerus.i- 
lem:   615;   logg;   1 144-1187. 

HOLY  CROSS  ABBEY.— "The  ruined  .\bbey 
of  Holy  Cross  (some  ten  miles  from  Cashel)  [Ire- 
land] was  founded  in  1168  by  Donald  O'Brien  for 
the  Benedictines.  The  'black  monks'  lived  here 
in  1182,  when  a  change  took  place,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fragmentary  MS.  left  by  a  Cistercian 
chronicler,  'should  be  called  rather  a  transfer'  to 
the  younger  order.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
Benedictines  would  have  called  it  something  dif- 
ferent. But  at  all  events  its  flourishing  was 
under  the  white  monks,  and  it  was  thrice  rebuilt: 
for  the  second  time  in  1214,  and  later,  at  an 
unspecified  date,  'in  a  far  finer  style  than  that  of 
King  Donald.'  ...  In  1200  somehow  or  other 
the  monastery  became  possessed  of  the  relic  which 
made  its  special  glory — a  piece  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Tradition  says  that  this  was  procured  lor  the 
order  by  the  'Good  Woman'  .  .  .  and  the  Cis- 
tercian chronicler  suggests  that  the  'Good  Woman' 
can  be  no  other  lady  than  Henry  11. "s  Queen 
Eleanor — a  startling  theory.  But  at  all  events  the 
place  enjoyed  high  patronage:  in  1340  Edward  III. 
confirmed  Donald's  grant,  as  King  John  had 
done  before  him.  In  1414  the  Earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Thomas  de  Botelir,  then  Lord-Deputy,  granted 
their  special  protection  to  it,  as  chief  glory  of 
their  territory.  And  in  1563,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, it  fell  into  no  unfriendly  hands,  being 
granted  with  450  acres  of  land  to  the  then  Earl 
of  Ormonde.  Its  line  of  abbots  lasted  till  after 
1700 — the  monks  still  hanging  on  and  coming 
tremulously  back  under  the  Butler  protection. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Holy  Cross 
flourished  in  great  repute,  .^fter  the  break-up  of 
the  old  Irish  order  under  James  and  Charles,  the 
relic  fell  into  the  custody  of  Walter,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  before  his  death  in  1632 
(seeing  his  grandson,  the  First  Duke,  a  Protestant) 
confided  it  to  one  Dr.  Fennel  till  the  house  should 
return  to  its  religious  allegiance." — S.  Gwynn, 
Fair  hills  of  Ireland,  pp.  396-398. — The  name 
"Holy  Cross  Abbey"  is  also  applied  to  the  famous 
abbey  at  Waltham,  England.  See  Waltham 
Abbey. 

HOLY  GHOST,  military  order  formed  by 
Henry  III  of  France  about  1578.  See  Fra.\ce: 
1578-1580. 

HOLY  GRAIL.    See  GRAtt,  Holy. 

HOLY  INQUISITION.  See  iNQUismoN: 
1203-1525. 

HOLY  ISLAND.     See  Lindisfarne. 

HOLY  JUNTA,  league  formed  in  Spain  in 
1520.     See  Spain:   1518-1522. 

HOLY  LAND.— When  we  speak  of  the  Holy 
Land  we  generally  mean  that  province  of  ancient 
Syria  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  called  Palestine — the  land  where  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples  lived  and  taught.  Cer- 
tain so-called  holy  places  in  this  section  of 
countr>'  "have  been  visited  by  pilgrims  and  travel- 
lers at  least  since  the  third  century,  when  we 
hear  of  Alexander,  the  friend  of  Origen,  and 
Origen  himself  as  going  to  Palestine  to  explore 
them.  Constantine,  early  in  the  fourth  century, 
after  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  rubbish  which 
had  long  encumbered  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
caused  a  magnificent  church  to  be  built  over 
it.  His  mother,  St.  Helena,  erected  and  richly 
adorned  a  basilica  over  the  grotto  of  Christ's 
nativity  at  Bethlehem,  and  a  portion  of  her  work 
is  believed  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  existing 
structure.  She  also  built  a  church  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Olivet,  over  the  cave  which  was  tradition- 
ally believed  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  Ascension. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  (?)  century  the 
noble  pilgrim  Etheria  (Sylvia)  refers  to  the  three 
sacred  buildings  at  Jerusalem:  (i)  the  Anastasis 
or  Sanctuary  of  the  Resurrection,  where  was  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  (2)  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cross 
where  the  true  cross  and  other  relics  were  pre- 
served; (3)  the  Martyrium,  or  great  basilica  of 
Constantine,  situated  'behind  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Cross.'  Arculfus,  a  French  bishop,  visiting 
the  Holy  Land  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.D.,  saw  a  church  built  over  the  rock  of 
Golgotha,  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion." — W.  E. 
Addis  and  T.  Arnold,  Holy  places  {Catholic  dic- 
tionary, p.  411). — See  also  Palestine;  Cru- 
sades. 

HOLY  LEAGUES:  Pope  Julius  II  against 
Louis  XII  of  France.     See  Italy:   1510-1513. 

Pope  Clement  VII  against  Charles  V.  See 
Italy:   1523-1527. 

German  Catholic  princes  against  the  Prot- 
estant League  of  Smalcald.  See  Geeilany:  1533- 
1546- 

Spain,  Venice  and  Pope  Pius  V  against  the 
Turks.     See  Turkey:    1566-1571. 

Catholic  party  in  the  religious  wars  of 
France.    See  France:   1576-1585,  to  1593-1598. 

Pope  Innocent  XI,  the  emperor,  Venice,  Po- 
land and  Russia  against  the  Turks.  See  Tur- 
key:   1684-1696. 

HOLY  LION,  Battle  of  the  (1568).  See 
Netherlands:    1568-1572. 

HOLY  OFFICE,  one  of  the  eleven  Sacred  Con- 
gregations.    See  Inquisition:   1203-1525. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE:  962.— Founded 
by  Otto  the  Great. — Later  origin  of  the  name. — 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  taking  the  name  in 
the  sense  which  it  commonly  bore  in  later  centuries, 
as  denoting  the  sovereignty  of  Germany  and  Italy 
vested  in  a  Germanic  prince,  is  the  creation  of 
Otto  the  Great  [who  was  crowned  emperor  by  the 
pope  in  Rome,  in  the  year  q62].  Substantially, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  technically,  it  was  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Empire  of  Charles  [Charlemagne] ; 
and  it  rested  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel) 
upon  ideas  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
brought  about  the  coronation  of  800.  .  .  .  This 
restored  Empire,  which  professed  itself  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Carolingian,  was  in  many  respects 
different.  It  was  less  wide,  including,  if  we 
reckon  strictly,  only  Germany  proper  and  two- 
thirds  of  Italy;  or  counting  in  subject  but  sep- 
arate kingdoms,  Burgundy,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Poland,  Denmark,  perhaps  Hungary.  Its  char- 
acter was  less  ecclesiastical.  Otto  exalted  indeed 
the  spiritual  potentates  of  his  realm,  and  was 
earnest  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the 
heathen:  he  was  master  of  the  Pope  and  De- 
fender of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.     But  religion 


held  a  less  important  place  in  his  mind  and  his 
administration.  ...  It  was  also  less  Roman. 
.  .  .  Under  him  the  Germans  became  not  only  a 
united  nation  but  were  at  once  raised  on  a  pin- 
nacle among  European  peoples  as  the  imperial 
race,  the  possessors  of  Rome  and  Rome's  au- 
thority. While  the  political  connection  with  Italy 
stirred  their  spirit,  it  brought  with  it  a  knowledge 
and  culture  hitherto  unknown."  It  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  that  the  epithet 
"Holy"  was  prefixed  to  the  title  of  the  revived 
Roman  Empire.  "Of  its  earlier  origin,  under 
Conrad  II  (the  Salic),  which  some  have  sup- 
posed, there  is  no  documentary  trace,  though 
there  is  also  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  So  far 
as  IS  known  it  occurs  first  in  the  famous  Privilege 
of  Austria,  granted  by  Frederick  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  second  of  his  empire.  .  .  . 
Used  occasionally  by  Henry  VI  and  Frederick  II, 
it  is  more  frequent  under  their  successors,  Wil- 
liam, Richard,  Rudolf,  till  after  Charles  IV's  time 
it  becomes  habitual,  for  the  last  few  centuries 
indispensable.  Regarding  the  origin  of  so  singular 
a  title  many  theories  have  been  advanced.  .  .  . 
We  need  not,  however,  be  in  any  great  doubt  as 
to  its  true  meaning  and  purport.  .  .  .  Ever  since 
Hildebrand  had  claimed  for  the  priesthood  exclusive 
sanctity  and  supreme  jurisdiction,  the  papal  party 
had  not  ceased  to  speak  of  the  civil  power  as 
being,  compared  with  that  of  their  own  chief, 
merely  secular,  earthly,  profane.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that,  to  meet  this  reproach,  no  less  in- 
jurious than  insulting,  Frederick  or  his  advisers 
began  to  use  in  public  documents  the  expression 
'Holy  Empire';  thereby  wishing  to  assert  the 
divine  institution  and  religious  duties  of  the  office 
he  held.  ...  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe 
that  the  begiiuiing  of  the  title  'Holy'  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  itself. 
Essentially  and  substantially,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was,  as  has  been  shewn  already,  the  crea- 
tion of  Charles  the  Great.  Looking  at  tt  more 
technically,  as  the  monarchy,  not  of  the  whole 
West,  like  that  of  Charles  but  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  with  a  claim,  which  was  never  more  than  a 
claim,  to  universal  sovereignty,  its  beginning  is 
fixed  by  most  of  the  German  writers,  whose  prac- 
tice has  been  followed  in  the  text,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Otto  the  Great.  But  the  title  was  at 
least  one,  and  probably  two  centuries  later." — 
J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roynan'  empire,  ch.  6,  9,  12,  with 
foot-note. — Otto,  or  Otho,  the  Great,  the  second 
of  the  Saxon  line  of  Germanic  kings,  crossed  the 
Alps  and  made  himself  master  of  the  distracted 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  951,  on  the  invitation  of  John 
XII,  who  desired  his  assistance  against  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Italy,  Berengar  II,  and  who  offered 
him  the  imperial  coronation  (there  had  been  no 
acknowledged  emperor  for  forty  years)  as  his 
reward.  He  easily  reduced  Berengar  to  vassal- 
age, and,  after  receiving  the  imperial  crown  from 
Pope  John,  he  did  not  scruple  to  depose  that 
licentious  and  turbulent  pontiff,  by  the  voice  of 
a  synod  which  he  convoked  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
to  seat  another  in  his  place.  Three  revolts  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  were  stirred  up  by  the 
deposed  pope,  the  emperor  suppressed  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  he  took  away  from  the  city  all 
its  forms  of  republican  liberty,  entrusting  the 
government  to  the  pope  as  his  viceroy. — Ibid.,  ch. 
9. — "This  Germanic  empire  .  .  .  was  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  old  Roman  empire  but  by 
no  means  of  its  form.  On  the  contrary,  through 
constant  struggles  new  constitutional  forms  had 
developed  themselves  of  which  the  old  world  had 
as  yet  no  conception.  ...  In  a  word  or  two  at 
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least,    we    must    characterize    this    transformation. 
Its  essence  is  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  adjust 
the   conception   of   obedience   and   military   service 
to    the   needs   of    the   hfe   of   the   individual.     All 
the   arrangements   of   life   changed   their   character 
so  soon  as  it  became  the  custom  to  grant  land  to 
local  overlords   who,  in  turn,  provided   with  pos- 
sessions   according    to    their    own    several    grades, 
could   only   be   sure   of   being   able   to   hold   these 
possessions  in  so  far  as  they  Itept  faith  and  troth 
with  the  lord-in-chief  of  the  land.     It  was  through 
and  through  a  living  organization,  which  took  in 
the  entire  monarchy  and  bound  it  together  into  a 
many-membered  whole;  for  the  counts  and  dukes 
for    their    own    part    entered    into    a    similar    re- 
lationship   with    their    own    sub-tenants.      There- 
with   the    possession     of     land    entered     into     an 
indissoluble    connection    with    the    theory    of    the 
empire,  a  connection  which  extended  also  to  those 
border   nations   which   were   in   contact   with   and 
subordinate    to    the    monarchy.      That    an    empire 
so   constituted   could   not   reckon   on   such   uncon- 
ditional  obedience   as  had   been   paid   to   the   old 
Roman  empire  is  clear  as  day.     Nevertheless  the 
whole  order  of   things  in  the  world  depended  on 
the  system  of  adjusted  relationships,  the  keystone 
or  rather  commanding  central  point  of  which  was 
formed  by  this  same  empire.   It  could  scarcely  claim 
any   longer   to   be   universal,  but  it   did   neverthe- 
less   hold    the    chief    place    in    the    general    state- 
system,    of    Europe,    and    it    proved    a    powerful 
upholder  of  the  independence  of  the  secular  power. 
It  was  just  this  idea  of  universal  power,  and  al- 
together of  ascendancy  over  the   Christian   world, 
that  was  indelibly   implanted  in  the  German  em- 
pire.     But    could    this    idea    be    actually    realized, 
was  Germany  strong  enough  to  carry  it  through? 
Otto   the    Great   originated   it,   but   by    no    means 
carried   it   to  its   completion.     He   passed   his   life 
amid  constant  internal  and  external  struggles ;   no 
lasting  form  of  constitution  was  he  able  to  leave 
behind." — L.  von  Ranke,  Weltgeschiclite   (tr.  from 
the   German),  v.   7,  pp.  5-7. — "Not  through  laws, 
not  through  an  artificial  state-system,  not  through 
a  great   army   of   officials  did   Otto   rule   Western 
Europe,  but  more  than  all  through  the  wealth  of 
military   resources   which   his  victories  had   placed 
in    his    hands.      Through    the    great    army    of    his 
German  vassals  who  were  well  versed  in   war  he 
overthrew  the  Slavonians,  kept  the  Danes  in  check, 
compelled     the     Hungarians     to     relinquish     their 
nomadic  life  of  plunder  and  to  seek  settled  dwell- 
ing places  in  the   plains  of   the   Danube;   so   that 
now  the  gates  of  the  East  through  which  up  till 
then     masses    of    peoples    threatening    everything 
with    destruction    had    always    anew    broken    in 
upon  the  West  were  closed  forever.     The  fame  of 
his  victories  and  his  feudal  supremacy,  extending 
itself    further    and    further,    made    him    also    pro- 
tector  of   the   Burgundian   and    French   kingdoms, 
and  finally  lord  of  Lombardy  and  of  ihe  City  of 
Rome.     With   the   military   resources   of   Germany 
he   holds   in    subjection    the    surrounding   peoples; 
but   through   the   power   thus   won,   on   the   other 
hand,  he  himself  gains  a   proud   ascendancy   over 
the  multitude   of   his  own   vassals.     Only   for   the 
reason    that    he    wins    for    himself    a    truly    royal 
position   in   Germany   is   he   enabled    to   gain    the 
imperial   crown;    but   this   again   it   is   which   first 
really    secures    and    confirms    his    own    and    his 
family's  rule  in  the  German  lands.     On  this  rests 
chiefly    his    preeminent    position,    that    he    is    the 
first  and   mightiest   lord  of  Western  Christendom, 
that  as  such  he  is  able  at  any  moment  to  bring 
together   a    numerous    military    force    with    which 
no   people,  no  prince  can  any  longer  cope.     But 
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not  on  this  alone.  For  the  Catholic  clergy  also, 
spreading  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  West, 
serves  him  as  it  were  like  a  new  crowd  of  vas- 
sals in  stole  and  cassock.  He  nominates  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  in  his  German  and  Italian 
kingdoms  as  well  as  in  the  newly  converted  lands 
of  the  North  and  East ;  he  rules  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  through  him  exercises  a  decisive 
influence  on  church  progress  even  in  the  Western 
lands  where  he  does  not  himself  install  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church.  Different  as  this  Ger- 
man empire  was  from  the  Frankish,  faulty  as 
was  its  organization,  its  resources  seemed  never- 
theless sufficient  in  the  hand  of  a  competent  ruler 
to  maintain  a  far-reaching  and  effectual  rule  in 
the  West;  the  more  so  as  it  was  upheld  by  public 
opinion  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
church.  But  one  must  not  be  led  into  error;  these 
resources  were  only  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  a  so 
powerful  and  active  prince  as  Otto.  From  the  Elbe 
marshes  he  hastened  to  the  Abruzzian  Moun- 
tains; from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  now  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  to  the  sand-dunes  of 
the  Baltic.  Ceaselessly  is  he  in  motion,  continu- 
ally unde'  arms — first  against  the  Wends  and 
Hungarians,  then  against  the  Greeks  and  Lom- 
bards. No  country  in  his  wide  realm,  no  bishop- 
ric in  Cathohc  Christendom  but  what  he  fixed 
his  eye  upon  and  vigilantly  watched.  And 
wherever  he  may  tarry  and  whatever  he  may  un- 
dertake, his  every  act  is  full  of  fire,  force  and 
vigor  and  always  hit  the  mark.  With  such  a 
representative  the  empire  is  not  only  the  highest 
power  in  the  Western  world  but  one  which  on  all 
its  affairs  has  a  deep  and  active  influence — a  power 
as  much  venerated  as  it  was  dreaded." — W.  von 
Giesebrecht,  Deutsche  Kaiserzeit  (tr.  from  the  Ger- 
man), V.  I,  pp.  476-484. — See  also  Italy:  843-qsi; 
q6i-i03Q;  Germany:  936-973;  Europe:  Middle 
Ages:  Holy  Roman  and  papal  empires;  Feudalism: 
Continental  growth;  Romans,  Kixc  of  the;  Cru- 
sades: Map  of  Mediterranean  lands  in  1097,  and 
1204. 

Unifying  influence  on  political  status  of  Eu- 
rope. See  Europe:  Middle  .Ages:  Political  back- 
ground. 

12th  century. — Rise  and  constitution  of  the 
college  of  electors.  See  Germany:  1125-1272; 
Suffrage,  Manhood:  1100-1800. 

13th-14th  centuries.  —  Deterioration  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire  after  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen. — Great  Interregnum. — Election  of  Ru- 
dolf of  Hapsburg. — Rival  emperors,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria.  See  Ger- 
many: 1250-1272;  1314-1347;  Austria:  1246-1282; 
1291-1349. 

15th  century. — Review  of  its  character  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Gerjiiany:  1347- 
1403. 

1451. — Jews  allowed  in  dominions.  See  Jews: 
Austria-Hungary:    i2th-iQth  centuries. 

1648. — Loss  of  Switzerland  and  the  Nether- 
lands by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  West- 
phalia, Peace  of. 

18th  century.  —  Conflict  with  papacy.  See 
Rome:   Modern  city:    1707;   1782-1700. 

1789-1803. — Countries  constituting  the  Holy 
Roman  empire. — Stability  of  the  empire  threat- 
ened.— In  first  coalition  of  allied  powers  against 
France.— Changes.  See  Gerjiany:  1763-1790; 
1789;  1801-1803;  France:  1793  (March-Septem- 
ber) ;  Europe:  Map  of  central  Europe  (i797). 

1806. — End  of  Holy  Roman  empire.  See  Ger- 
many:   1805-1806;  .\ustria:    1708-1806. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPERORS.— The  follow- 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  Holy  Roman  emperors: 
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Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  768-814 

Louis   the   Pious,  814-840 

Lothair  I,  840-855 

Ludwig    the    German,   855-875 

Charles   II    (the   Bald),    875-881 

Charles   III    (the    Fat),    881-891 

Guido,  891-894 

Lambert,    894-896 

Arnulf,   896-899 

Louis  the  Child  (did  not  claim  imperial  title), 
899-911 

Conrad  I  (did  not  claim  imperial  title),  911- 
918 

Henry  I  (the  Fowler)  (did  not  claim  imperial 
title),  918-936 

Otto  I  (the  Great)   936-973 

Otto  II,  973-983 

Otto  III,  983-1002 

Henry   II    (the  Saint),   1002-1024 

Conrad  II   (the  Salic),  1024-1039 

Henry  III   (the  Black),  1039-1056 

Henry   IV,   1056-1106 

Henry  V,  1106-1125 

Lothair  II,  1125-1137 

Conrad  HI,   1138-1152 

Frederick   I    (Barbarossa),   1152-1190 

Henry   VI,   1190-1197 

Philip  and  Otto  IV   (rivals),  1197-1208 

Otto  IV,  120S-121S 

Frederick    II,    1215-1250 

Conrad    IV,    1250-1254 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  1273-1291 

Adolphus  of  Nassau,  1292-1298 

Albert  I  of  Hapsburg,   1298-1308 

Henry  VII  ofe  Luxemburg,  1308-1313 

Ludwig   of   Bavaria,   1314-1347 

Charles  IV  of  Luxemburg,  1347-1378 

Wenceslaus,  1378-1400 

Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  1400-1410 

Sigismund   of   Luxemburg,   1410-1437 

Albert  II  of  Hapsburg,  1438-1439 

Frederick   III,    1440- 1493 

Maximilian  I,   1493-1519 

Charles  V,   1519-1558 

Ferdinand  I,   1558-1564 

Maximilian    II,    1564-1576 

Rudolf   II,   1576-1612 

Matthias,   1612-1619 

Ferdinand   II,   1619-1637 

Ferdinand   III,   1637-1657 

Leopold   I,   165S-1705 

Joseph    I,    1705-1711 

Charles  VI,   1711-1740 

Charles  VII,  1 742-1 745 

Francis  I  (Stephen),  1745-1765 

Joseph   II,   1765-1790 

Leopold  II,  1790-1792 

Francis  II,  1792-1806 

HOLY  ROOD  OF  SCOTLAND.— "A  certi- 
fied fragment  of  the  true  cross  preserved  in  a 
shrine  of  gold  or  silver  gilt.  It  was  brought  over 
by  St.  Margaret,  and  left  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  her 
descendants  and  their  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  rood 
had  been  the  sanctifying  relic  round  which  King 
David  I.  raised  the  house  of  canons  regular  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  devoted  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin, 
at  Edinburgh.  The  kings  of  Scotland  afterwards 
found  it  so  convenient  to  frequent  this  religious 
house  that  they  built  alongside  of  it  a  royal  resi- 
dence or  palace,  well  known  to  the  world  as  Holy- 
rood  House." — J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland, 
V.  2,  ch.  20. — The  Holy  Rood,  or  Black  Rood  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  was  carried  away  from 
Scotland,  along  with  the  "coronation  stone,"  by 
Edward   I   of   England,   afterwards  got    back    by 


treaty,  and  then  lost  again  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  from  which  it  went  as  a  trophy  to  Durham 
Abbey. 

HOLY  SEE,  name  applied  to  the  pope  and  his 
court;  used  to  indicate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
popes  as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  See 
Papacy  *  Vatican. 

HOLY   SEPULCHRE.     See  Holy  Land. 
HOLY    WAR:    The    Jehad.— Meaning.      See 
D.\R-ui,-IsLAM ;     Abyssinia:     1913-1920;     Arabia: 
1916. 

In  World  War. — "When  Turkey  entered  the 
war  [World  War],  the  Sultan,  in  his  capacity  of 
Caliph  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  issued  a  fetva 
[decree]  to  the  faithful  of  Islam,  calling  them  to  a 
'holy  war'  against  the  unbelievers.  The  object  was 
to  disturb  the  loyalty  of  the  Mohammedans  owing 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia. 
These  people,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  the 
summons,  and  Mohammedan  troops  .  .  .  fought 
against  Turkey  in  Mesopotamia  and  against  Ger- 
many in  Europe  and  Africa." — War  cyclopedia, 
p.  130. — See  also  World  War:  1914:  IV.  Tur- 
key :   f . 

HOMAGE,  ceremony  by  which  a  vassal  in 
feudal  times  indicated  his  submission  and  de- 
votion to  his  overlord.  See  Feudalism:  Organiza- 
tion. 

HOME  OFFICE,  department  of  the  central 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  whose  head 
is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  secretaryship  for 
home  affairs  was  created  in  1782.  The  duties  had 
been  assigned  previously  to  the  "southern  secretan.'- 
ships,"  which  included  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  the  colonies,  and  southern  Europe.  These 
duties  were  divided  by  the  appointment  of  "home" 
and  "foreign"  secretaries.  The  home  secretary, 
however,  retained  Irish,  colonial  and  war  business 
until  1794.  Colonial  affairs  were  removed  in  1801. 
The  home  office  is  the  senior  of  the  departments 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Its  func- 
tions, which  formerly  extended  to  foreign,  colonial, 
and  military  affairs,  are  now  strictly  confined  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  some  matters  to 
England  and  Wales  only.  The  affairs  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  the  Channel  islands,  however,  still 
come  to  the  home  office.  The  home  secretary  is 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  crown 
and  its  subjects,  and  receives  addresses  and  peti- 
tions. He  is  responsible  for  the  king's  peace,  at- 
tends to  the  general  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  police,  and  prisons,  and  advises  the  sov- 
ereign in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 
He  supervises  lunatic  asylums,  reformatories,  and 
industrial  schools;  enforces  all  rules  and  orders  of 
a  legislative  character  for  the  protection  of  the 
life  and  health  of  the  community  generally,  more 
particularly  the  statutes  passed  for  the  protection 
of  workers  in  mines,  quarries,  factories,  and  work- 
shops. 

HOME  RULE  BILLS:  Irish.  See  England: 
1885-1886;  1892-1893;  Ireland:  1912-1914;  1914- 
1916;   1920. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  CITIES.  See  Municipal 
co\'lrnment:    Home  rule  for  cities. 

HOME  RULE  LAW,  Baltimore  (1915).  See 
Maryland:    1915-1916. 

HOME  RULE  MOVEMENT:   Ireland.     See 
Ireland:   1873-1879;   1885-1S01 ;   1895;   1917-1918; 
England:  1894-1895  (March-September) ;  Ulster: 
1892. 
India.     See  India:  1918-1920. 
HOMEL.    See  Gomel. 

HOMEOPATHY.  See  Medical  science:  Mod- 
ern: i7th-i8th  centuries:  Hahnemann,  etc.;  19th- 
2oth  centuries:  Modification  in  use  of  drugs. 
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HOMER,  Winslow  (1836-1910),  American 
landscape  painter.     See  Painting:   American. 

HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS.— 
"When  we  use  the  word  Homer,  we  do  not  mean 
a  person  historically  known  to  us,  like  Pope  or 
Milton.  We  mean  in  the  main  the  author,  who- 
ever or  whatever  he  was,  of  the  wonderful  poems 
called  respectively,  not  by  the  author,  but  by 
the  world,  the  'Iliad'  and  the  'Odyssey.'  His 
name  is  conventional,  and  its  sense  in  etymology 
is  not  very  different  from  that  which  would  be 
conveyed  by  our  phrase,  'the  author.'  ...  At  the 
first  dawn  of  the  historic  period,  we  find  the 
poems  estabhshed  in  popular  renown ;  and  so 
prominent  that  a  school  of  miixstrels  takes  the 
name  of  'Homeridae'  from  making  it  their  busi- 
ness to  preserve  and  to  recite  them.  Still,  the 
question  whether  the  poems  as  we  have  them  can 
be  trusted,  whether  they  present  substantially  the 
character  of  what  may  be  termed  original  docu- 
ments, is  one  of  great  but  gradually  diminishing 
difficulty.  It  is  also  of  importance,  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  contents.  In  the  first  place, 
they  give  a  far  greater  amount  of  information 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  literary  produc- 
tion of  the  same  compass.  In  the  second  place, 
that  information,  speaking  of  it  generally,  is  to  be 
had  nowhere  else.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  in- 
formation of  the  utmost  interest,  and  even  of  great 
moment.  It  introduces  to  us,  in  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  their  experience,  the  most  gifted  people 
of  the  world,  and  enables  us  to  judge  how  they 
became  such  as  in  later  times  we  know  them. 
.  .  .  And  this  picture  is  exhibited  with  such  a 
fulness  both  of  particulars  and  of  vital  force,  that 
perhaps  never  in  any  country  has  an  age  been 
so  completely  placed  upon  record.  ...  We  are 
.  .  .  probably  to  conceive  of  Homer  as  of  a  Bard 
who  went  from  place  to  place  to  earn  his  bread 
by  his  profession,  to  exericse  his  knowledge  in 
his  gift  of  song,  and  to  enlarge  it  by  an  ever- 
active  observation  of  nature  and  experience  of 
men.  ...  It  has  .  .  .  been  extensively  believed 
that  he  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor.  And  as  there 
were  no  Greeks  of  .^sia  Minor  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War,  nor  until  a  wide  and  searching  revolu- 
tion in  the  peninsula  had  substituted  Dorian  man- 
ners for  those  of  the  earlier  Achaian  age,  which 
Homer  sang,  this  belief  involves  the  further  proj)o- 
sition  that  the  poet  was  severed  by  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  from  the  subjects  of  his  verse. 
The  last-named  opinion  depends  very  much  upon 
the  first;  and  the  first  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  upon 
a  perfectly  vague  tradition,  which  has  no  pretence 
to  an  historical  character.  .  .  .  The  question  .  .  . 
has  to  be  decided  ...  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  poems.  This  evidence,  I  venture  to  say,  strongly 
supports  the  belief  that  Homer  was  an  Euro- 
pean, and  if  an  European,  then  certainly  also 
an  Achaian  Greek:  a  Greek,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  pre-Doric  period,  when  the  Achaian  name  pre- 
vailed and  principally  distinguished  the  race.  .  .  . 
Until  the  18th  century  of  our  era  was  near  its 
close,  it  may  be  said  that  all  generations  had 
believed  Troy  was  actually  Troy,  and  Homer 
in  the  main  Homer;  neither  taking  the  one  for  a 
fable,  or  (quaintest  of  all  dreams)  for  a  symbol 
of  solar  phenomena,  nor  resolving  the  other  into 
a  multiform  assemblage  of  successive  bards,  whose 
verses  were  at  length  pieced  together  by  a  clever 
literary  tailor.  .  .  .  .^fter  slighter  premonitory 
movements.  It  was  Wolf  that  made,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  'Prolegomena'  in  1795,  the  serious 
attack.  .  .  .  Wolf  maintained  that  available  writ- 
ing was  not  known  at,  or  till  long  after,  the 
period   of  their  composition ;   and  that  works  of 
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such  length,  not  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  writ- 
ten characters,  could  not  have  been  transmitted 
through  a  course  of  generations  with  any  approach 
to  fidelity.  Therefore  they  could  only  be  a  num- 
ber of  separate  songs,  brought  together  at  a  later 
date."— W.  E.  Gladstone,  Homer  (Literature 
primers),  ch.  1-2.— "Homeric  geography  is  entirely 
prc-Dorian.  Total  unconsciousness  of  any  such 
event  as  the  Dorian  invasion  reigns  both  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  ...  A  silence  so  remarkable 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  .simple  supposition 
that  when  they  were  composed  the  revolution  in 
question  had  not  yet  occurred.  Other  circum- 
stances confirm  this  view." — A.  M.  Gierke,  Familiar 
studies  in  Homer,  ch.  i. — "It  is  ...  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Schliemann  that  we  have  the  im- 
pulse which  seems  to  be  sending  the  balance  over 
towards  the  belief  in  the  European  instead  of  in 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  poems.  We  now  know 
that  at  the  very  point  which  Homer  makes  the 
chief  royal  city  of  Greece  there  did,  in  fact, 
exist  a  civiUsation  which  did,  in  fact,  offer  just 
the  conditions  for  the  rise  of  a  poetry  such  as  the 
Homeric — a  great  city  'rich  in  gold,'  with  a  cul- 
tivation of  the  material  arts  such  as  is  wont  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  poetry  [see 
Greece:  Mycens  and  its  kings;  .1ioe.\x  cmuzA- 
tion:  Excavations  and  antiquities:  Mycenaean 
area;  Cretan  area].  ...  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  doubt  that  the  world  which  the  poems  de- 
scribed was  one  which  really  existed  in  the  place 
where  they  put  it.  Even  in  details  the  poems 
have  received  striking  illustration  from  the  re- 
mains of  Mykenai.  ...  It  appears  that  we  may 
date  the  oldest  part  of  the  Iliad  »at  least  to  some 
time  before  the  Dorian  invasion,  which,  according 
to  the  traditional  chronology,  took  place  about 
1000  B.C.  .  .  .  But  the  poems  can  hardly  be  much 
earlier  than  the  invasion;  for  there  are  various 
signs  which  indicate  that  the  civilisation  which 
they  depict  had  made  some  advance  beyond  that 
of  which  we  find  the  material  remains  in  the  'shaft 
tombs,'  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Mykenai.  And  the  date  of  these  has 
now  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Petrie,  from  comparison 
with  Egyptian  remains,  at  about  1150.  We  can 
therefore  hardly  he  far  wrong,  if  the  poems  were 
composed  in  "Achaian  Greece,  in  dating  their  origin 
at  about  1050  B.C.  There  still  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  the  historical  basis  which  may  underlie 
the  story  of  the  Iliad.  The  poem  may  give  us 
a  true  picture  of  Achaian  (Jreece  and  its  civilisa- 
tion, and  yet  be  no  proof  that  the  armies  of 
Agamemnon  fought  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 
But  here  again  the  discoveries  of  recent  years,  and 
notably  those  of  Schhemann  at  Hissarlik,  have 
tended  on  the  whole  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  historic  reality  behind  the  tale  of  Troy. 
.  .  .  The  hypothesis  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
the  work  of  more  than  one  poet  ...  is  one  which 
has  been  gaining  ground  ever  since  it  was  seriously 
taken  up  and  argued  at  length  by  Wolf  in  his 
famous  'Prolegomena,'  just  a  century  ago.  But 
it  has  from  the  first  encountered  strong  opposi- 
tion, and  is  still  regarded,  in  England  at  least,  as 
the  heretical  view." — W.  Leaf,  Companion  to  the 
Iliad,  introduction. — "It  seems  clear  that  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  lived 
long  before  the  time  when  ^olian,  Ionian,  Dorian, 
were  the  three  great  tribal  names  of  Greece,  and 
far  from  the  coast  on  which  these  three  names 
were  attached  to  successive  portions  of  territory. 
If  we  are  to  decide  the  ancient  controversy  about 
the  birthplace  of  Homer,  we  must  turn  away  from 
Asia,  and  set  ourselves  to  consider  the  claims  of 
three  districts   of   Greece   proper:    Thcssaly,   the 
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home  of  the  chief  hero  and  the  most  ancient 
worship;  Boeotia,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  first  in  the  very  ancient  (if  not  actually 
Homeric)  muster-roll  of  the  ships;  and  Argolis, 
the  seat  of  Achsan  empire." — D.  B.  Monro,  Homer 
and  the  early  history  of  Greece  (English  Historical 
Review,  Jan.,  i886").— "I  hold  that  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Iliad  was  due  to  a  single  Achaean 
poet,  living  in  Thessaly  before  the  immigration 
which  partly  displaced  the  primitive  Hellenes  there. 
This  primary  Iliad  may  have  been  as  old  as  the 
eleventh  century  B.C.  It  was  afterwards  brought 
by  Achaean  emigrants  to  Ionia,  and  there  en- 
larged by  successive  Ionian  poets.  The  original 
nucleus  of  the  Odyssey  was  also  composed,  prob- 
ably, in  Greece  proper,  before  the  Dorian  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus;  was  carried  to  Ionia 
by  emigrants  whom  the  conquerors  drove  out;  and 
was  there  expanded  into  an  epic  which  blends  the 
local  traits  of  its  origin  with  the  spirit  of  Ionian 
adventure  and  Ionian  society." — R.  C.  Jebb, 
Growth  and  influence  of  classical  Greek  poetry,  p. 
14. — "We  accept  the  Iliad  as  one  epic  by  one  hand. 
The  inconsistencies  which  are  the  basis  of  the  op- 
posite theory  seem  to  us  reconcileable  in  many 
places,  in  others  greatly  exaggerated.  ...  To  us 
the  hypothesis  of  a  crowd  of  great  harmonious 
poets,  working  for  centuries  at  the  lUad,  and  sink- 
ing their  own  fame  ai>d  identity  in  Homer's, 
appears  more  difficult  of  belief  than  the  opinion 
that  one  great  poet  may  make  occasional  slips  and 
blunders."  As  for  the  Odyssey,  "we  have  ...  to 
deal  with  critics  who  do  not  recognise  the  unity, 
the  marshalling  of  incidents  towards  a  given 
end.  We  have  to  do  with  critics  who  find,  in 
place  of  unity,  patchwork  and  compilation,  and 
evident  traces  of  diverse  dates,  and  diverse  places 
of  composition.  Thus  argument  is  inefficient, 
demonstration  is  impossible,  and  the  final  judge 
must  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  trustworthy  lit- 
erary critics  and  of  literary  tradition.  These  are 
unanimous,  as  against  the  'microscope-men,'  in 
favor  of  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey." — A.  Lang, 
Homer  and  the  epic,  ch.  7,  13. — See  also  Greek 
literature:  Period  of  the  epic;  Editcatign:  An- 
cient: B.C.  7th-A.D.  3rd  centuries:  Greece;  His- 
tory: 13;  Troy;  Agriculture:  Ancient:  Pastoral 
life  of  Homeric  period;  Delos;  Ithaca. 

Also  in:  G.  Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek  epic. — 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Juventus  mundi. — R.  C.  Jebb, 
Homer:  An  introduction  to  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

HOMERIDJE,    school    of    minstrels   who   pre- 
served   and    recited    the    poems    of    Homer.     See 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  poems. 
HOMERITES.     See  Himyarites. 
HOMESTEAD    ACT.     See    U.    S.    A.:    1862 
(May);   Kansas:   1862;  Minnesota:    1862-1876. 

Acts  further  regulating  homesteading.  See 
Housing:  United  States:  Fluctuation  in  construc- 
tion. 

HOMESTEAD  LAWS,  United  States.  See 
Common  law:    1836. 

HOMESTEAD  STRIKE  (1892).  See  Penn- 
sylvania: 1892 ;  Laror  strikes  and  boycotts: 
1877-1911. 

HOMESTEADING:  In  the  west.  See  U.S.A.: 
1865-188  ■;. 

HOMIlDON  HILL,  Battle  of  (1402),  victory 
for  the  English,  under  "Hotspur,"  over  a  raiding 
army  of  the  Scots.     See  Scotland:   1400-1436. 

HOMINES  CASATI,  sub-tenants.  See  Feu- 
dalism:  Continental  growth. 

HOMOOUSIANS   AND   HOMOIOUSIANS, 
rival  creeds  of  early  Christianity.    See  Arianism. 
HOMPESCH,   Baron   Ferdinand   von    (1744- 


1803),  grand  master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John. 
See  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem: 
156S-1878. 

HOMS,  city  of  Syria  about  eighty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Damascus.  Here  the  Egyptians  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
Turks  in  1832.  The  British  general,  AUenby,  cap- 
tured the  city  in  1918.  See  World  War:  1918:  VI. 
Turkish  theater:   c,  13;  c,  23. 

HOMS,  Battle  of  (1832).  See  Turkey:  1831- 
1840. 

HONDO,  or  Hon-shu,  chief  island  of  Japan. 
See  Japan:  Name. 

HONDSCHOOTE,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
1793   (July-December). 

HONDURAS:  Geographic  description. — Hon- 
duras "third  in  size  of  the  Isthmian  republics  [with 
an  area  of  44,275  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  637,114  in  iQ2i]  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
southwest  by  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  and  is 
conterminous  eastwards  with  Nicaragua.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  it  has  an  extensive  coast-line  facing 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier  for 
about  400  miles  nearly  to  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios. 
But  the  land  tapers  rapidly  southwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pacific,  and  here  the  coast-line  is 
contracted  to  about  60  miles,  enclosing  the  greater 
part  of  the  magnificent  inlet  of  Fonseca  Bay. 
Honduras  thus  presents  the  outlines  of  an  ir- 
regular triangle,  with  its  apex  on  the  Pacific  and 
its  base  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean." — Sta-n ford's  com- 
pendium of  geography:  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, V.  2,  p.  195. — "The  limits  of  the  State  are. 
however,  almost  everywhere  indicated,  not  by 
conventional  lines  as  elsewhere,  but  by  such  nat- 
ural features  as  mountains  and  river  valleys.  In 
the  northwest  it  is  separated  from  Guatemala  by 
a  winding  frontier,  which,  while  assigning  to  Hon- 
duras the  Guatemalan  valley  of  Copan,  coincides 
in  a  general  way  with  the  crests  of  the  Merendon, 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Grita  ranges,  beyond  which 
it  follows  the  course  of  the  Rio  Tinto  to  a  sec- 
ondary inlet  of  Honduras  Bay.  Towards  Sal- 
vador the  frontier  is  formed  mainly  by  the  rivers 
Sumpul,  Lempa,  Tonola  and  CJoascoian,  and 
towards  Nicaragua  by  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  Pa- 
cific side,  and  by  the  Ocotal  and  Segovia  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  the  common  waterparting  being 
indicated  by  the  Dipilto  Range."— E.  Redus,  Uni- 
versal geography:  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
West  Indies,  v.  17,  p.  256.— See  also  Central 
America:   Map. 

Also  in:  H.  Mill,  International  geography,  p. 
784.— D.  G.  Munro,  Five  republics  of  Central 
America,   pp.    119-120. 

Origin  of  name. — "The  very  name  of  Honduras 
recalls  the  times  of  the  discovery,  when  Spanish 
Pilots,  advancing  cautiously  along  the  coasts,  re- 
ported shallow-soundings  (Honduras)  in  the  wa- 
ters at  the  head  of  Honduras  Bay.  Colombus 
...  ran  great  risks  amid  the  surrounding  reefs 
and  shoals.  But  its  present  name  was  given  to 
the  seaboard  not  by  Colombus,  but  by  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  who  in  his  'Discovery  of  the 
West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards,'  speaks  of  the  kind 
of  'Hondure,''  as  if  this  name  were  of  Indian 
origin.  Twenty-one  years  later,  at  the  time  of 
Fernan  Cortes'  famous  expedition  across  Yucatan, 
the  country  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  by  the 
name  of  Hibueras  or  Higueras,  and  it  has  also 
been  called  'New  Estremadura.' " — E.  Reclus, 
Universal  geography:  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  West  Indies,  v.  17,  p.  255. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants. — Ruins  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization.   See  Mayas. 
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1502.— Discovery  by  Columbus.    See  America: 

1408-1505. 

1524.— Conquest    by    Olid    and    Cortes.      See 

Me.\ico:    1521-1524. 

1821-1894.— Separation  from  Spain  and  inde- 
pendence.— Brief  annexation  to  Mexico. — At- 
tempted federations  and  their  failure.  See  Cen- 
tral America:    1821-1871;    1871-1885;    1886-1804 

1890. —  Represented  at  first  international 
American  congress.  See  .American  Republics, 
International   Union   of:    1890. 

1898. — Unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite  the  re- 
publics of  Central  America.  See  Central  Amer- 
ica:  1895-1902, 

1900-1915.— Revolution:  Overthrow  of  Poli- 
carpo  Bonilla  by  Manuel  Bonilla. — War.— "In 
1900,  Manuel  Bonilla  headed  a  successful  revo- 
lution against  Policarpo  Bonilla,  an  understudy 
and  puppet  of  Zelaya  [of  Nicaragua.  Dr.  Juan 
Angel]  Arias  became  President  long  enough  for 
Bonilla  to  be  'elected.'  Policarpo  Bonilla,  the 
former  President,  was  thrown  into  prison  where 
he  was  kept  till  1906.  By  this  time  Zelaya  was 
again  dissatisfied  and  sent  a  general  to  invade 
Honduras." — C.  L,  Jones,  Caribbean  interests  of 
the  United  States,  p.  166. — "In  iqoy,  as  a  result 
of  a  quarrel  between  Bonilla  and  President  Zelaya 
of  Nicaragua,  the  latter  sent  an  army  into  Hon- 
duras to  aid  a  revolutionary  movement  headed 
by  Miguel  Davila.  Salvador,  fearing  the  increase 
of  Zelaya's  influence,  came  to  the  aid  of  Bonilla, 
but  was  unable  to  prevent  the  complete  victory 
of  the  revolution.  Zelaya  now  threatened  to  at- 
tack Salvador,  and  the  president  of  that  country, 
in  league  with  Guatemala,  prepared  to  support 
a  counter  revolution  in  Honduras.  A  general 
Central  American  war  would  undoubtedly  have 
followed,  had  not  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
jointly  interposed  their  mediation  and  suggested 
that  all  of  the  republics  of  the  Isthmus  send 
representatives  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  them.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
important  conventions  adopted  by  the  delegates 
of  the  five  countries  provided  for  the  complete 
neutrality  of  Honduras  and  the  abstention  of  her 
government  from  all  participation  in  the  conflicts 
between  the  other  governments  of  the  Isthmus. 
This  treaty  had  little  effect  for  the  time  being 
on  the  situation  of  Honduras,  for  nearby  coun- 
tries encouraged  and  materially  assisted  a  number 
of  uprisings  against  the  government  of  Davila 
during  the  four  years  following  1907.  Zelaya 
helped  his  ally  to  suppress  these,  but  when  the 
Nicaraguan  dictator  himself  fell,  the  fate  of  the 
administration  which  he  had  protected  in  Hon- 
duras was  sealed.  Manuel  Bonilla  invaded  the 
Republic  from  the  North  Coast  in  the  latter  part 
of  1910,  and  decisively  defeated  Davila's  troops 
after  a  few  weeks  of  fighting.  When  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  revolutionists  were  gaining  the  upper 
band,  a  peace  conference  was  arranged  through 
the  mediation  of  the  United  States,  and  both  Tac- 
tions agreed  to  place  the  control  of  affairs  pro- 
visionally in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand. 
In  the  election  which  followed,  Bonilla  was  made 
president  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  He  held 
office  until  his  death  in  1913,  when  the  vice- 
president.  Dr.  Bertrand.  succeeded  him." — D.  G. 
Munro,  Fii'e  republics  of  Central  America,  pp. 
123-124. — Dr.  Bertrand  was  reelected  in  1915  for 
the  term,   1916-1920. 

.^Lso  in:  N.  O.  Winter,  Guatemala  and  her 
people   of   to-day,   p.   262. 

1902. — Participation  in  second  Pan-American 
congress. — Treaty  of  peace  with  other  Central 
American  states.     See  American  Republics,  In- 


ternational Union  of:  1901-1902;  Arbitration, 
International:   Modern:    1902.     • 

1904-1907.— Conference  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing   the    peace    of    Central    America.— War 

with  Guatemala  and  Salvador. — Peace  treaty 

Fresh  outbreak  with  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  — 
Washington  peace  conference.  See  CentiLu. 
-America:     1904;    1906;    1907. 

1906-1910.— Represented  at  third  and  fourth 
international  American  congresses.  See  Amer- 
ican Republics,  Internatto.nal  Union  of-  iqo6- 
1910.  ' 

1911.— Relations  with  United  States.— Internal 
political  situation.     Sec  Central  America:    1911 

1913.  — Arbitration  treaty  with  the  United 
States.     See  Latin  America:   1913. 

1918.— Boundary  dispute  with  Nicaragua.  See 
Nicaragua:    1918. 

1918. — Declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 
See  Latin  America:  1917-1918.  Central  Amer- 
ica  in   the  World   War. 

1919-  —  Represented  at  conference  of  Ver- 
sailles. See  Paris,  Conference  op:  Outline  of 
work;  Vers.wlles,  Treaty  of:  Conditions  of 
peace. 

1919-1920.— Revolution.— Resignation  of  Pres- 
ident Bertrand. —  General  Gutierrez  elected 
president. — President  Bertrand's  term  of  office  ex- 
pired in  1920.  The  opponents  of  his  administra- 
tion, claiming  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
secure  a  fair  election,  took  up  arms  against  the 
government.  The  revolution  began  in  July, 
1919,  and  the  rebels  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Lopez  Gutierrez  continued  in  the  field  with 
varying  success  until  September  when  President 
Bertrand  resigned  and  fled.  General  Lopez  Gutier- 
rez assumed  charge  of  affairs,  acting  almost  as 
dictator.  Dr.  Nazario  Sorano  and  General  Lopez 
Gutierrez  himself  were  the  candidates.  The  lat- 
ter was  chosen  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

1920. — Public  health  law.  See  Public  health: 
Central   America. 

1921-1922.— Member  of  federation  of  Central 
America. — Dissolution  of  provisional  federal 
council.  —  Sovereign  republic.  See  Central 
.America:  1921;  1921  (October);  1922  (January- 
February)  ;  Central  America,  Constitution  or; 
Guatemala:    1921. 

1922. — Protest  against  Swan  island  occupa- 
tion.— Radio  communication. — Tri-party  Treaty. 
— In  April.  1922,  Honduras  entered  a  protest  at 
Washington,  against  the  occupation  of  the  Swan 
islands  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  an  Ameri- 
can corporation.  The  islands,  which  are  small, 
are  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  about  140  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Honduras  republic,  which  lays 
claim  to  their  ownership.  The  work  of  estab- 
lishing radio  communication  with  the  United 
States  was  begun  toward  the  close  of  the  summer. 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  border  troubles  which 
perplexed  all  three  countries  a  treaty  entered  into 
by  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Honduras  was  signed 
in  the  Gulf  of  Foncesa,  .August  22,  and  provided 
for  united  action  in  checking  rebel  bandits  within 
their  borders. — See  also  Central  .America:  IQ22 
(March-August);  Guatemala:  1922;  Nicaragua: 
1922    (August). 

HONDURAS,  British  (formerly  called  Belize 
or  Balize),  British  Crown  colony  in  Central  .Amer- 
ica forms  a  slice  of  land  off  the  northeast  coast 
of  Guatemala  and  lying  between  that  country 
and  Yucatan.  Its  greatest  length  is  one  hundred 
and  .seventy-four  miles  and  its  greatest  width 
sixty-eight  miles,  and,  with  the  adjacent  cays 
[keys],  contains  an  area  of  about  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-two  square  miles. — N.  0. 
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Winter,  Guatemala  and  her  people  oj  to-day,  p. 
237. — In  1921  the  population  numbered  45,317. — 
See  also  BwnsH  empire:  Extent;  Central  Amer- 
ica:   Map. 

Also  in:  C.  R.  Knock,  Republics  of  Central  and 
South  America,  pp.  458-459. 

Aborigines.    See  Mayas. 

1502-1733. — Discovery. — Origin  of  name. — Ex- 
ploits of  Peter  Wallace. — Settlement. — "Colum- 
bus in  1502,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  explored  the 
entire  coast  of  Central  America  in  his  search  for 
a  strait  which  would  lead  him  to  India  and  the 
East  [see  America:  1498-1505];  but  the  first 
settlement  of  what  is  now  British  Honduras  was 
not  effected  until  more  than  a  century  later. 
From  their  rendezvous  at  Tortuga,  off  the  north 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  buccaneers  of  all  nationalities 
periodically  visited  the  coast." — A.  E.  Aspinall, 
West  Indies  and  Guiana,  p.  114. — "A  halo  of  ro- 
mance surrounded  the  early  history  of  British 
Honduras,  legend  assigning  this  region  as  the 
scene  of  many  a  daring  exploit,  many  a  riotous 
orgie,  in  the  good  old  times  when  the  adven- 
turous sons  of  Albion  roamed  the  Caribbean, 
partly  under  the  protection  of  their  own  dreaded 
black  flag  and  sometimes  under  that  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  birth.  .  .  .  The  central  hero  of  this 
romance  was  a  Scottish  rover  named  Wallace  or 
Wallis,  'who  so  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of 
bravery  and  desperation  that  his  name  became 
a  terror  to  the  Spaniards.'  His  name  is  supposed 
to  survive  in  that  of  the  town  of  Belize  which  is 
considered  [by  some]  a  Spanish  corruption  of 
Wallis.  In  the  Spanish  there  is  no  W,  and  Wallis 
became  Vallis,  and  as  V  is  sounded  by  Spaniards 
almost  as  B,  the  transition  to  Ballis,  Balize  and 
finally  Belize  is  easily  understood."— A.  R.  Gibbs, 
British  Honduras,  p.  21. — "Others,  however,  claim 
that  the  capital  derives  its  name  from  the  French 
balise  or  beacon,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  sig- 
nal fire  was  used  in  early  days  to  mark  the  en- 
trance to  the  river." — A.  E,  Aspinall,  West  Indies 
and  Guiana,  p.  114. — "Peter  Wallace,  with  eighty 
companions,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  port  of 
Belize,  which  name  was  originally  given  to  the 
whole  settlement.  These  men  immediately  erected 
houses  at  that  place  enclosed  by  rude  palisades 
for  defence.  From  there  they  set  out  on  their 
expeditions  after  stray  merchantmen.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  shrewd  Scotchman  dis- 
covered that  there  was  more  and  surer  money  in 
marketing  the  native  woods  than  in  the  uncertain 
and  dangerous  occupation  of  robbing  ships.  Log- 
wood at  that  time  was  in  such  demand  for  the 
manufacture  of  dyes  that  it  sometimes  brought 
as  much  as  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  ...  So 
prosperous  had  this  colony  become  by  1733  that 
Yucatan  sent  troops  and  attempted  to  drive 
away  the  colonists  by  force." — N.  O.  Winter, 
Guatemala  and  her  people  of  to-day,  p.  236. 

Also  in:  E.  G.  Squier,  States  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, p.  576. 

1754. — Settlement  attacked  by  Spaniards. — 
The  Spaniards  made  many  more  attempts  to  expel 
the  settlers,  the  most  formidable  of  these  being 
in  1754.  "The  Spaniards  were  aware  that  an 
attack  upon  the  settlement  from  the  sea  was  un- 
likely to  be  successful.  The  intricate  navigation 
amongst  the  islands  and  shoals  of  the  Bay,  better 
known  to  the  Baymen  than  to  them,  was  an  ob- 
stacle to  any  maritime  force.  Exasperated,  how- 
ever, by  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  British 
wood-cutters,  they  again,  in  the  year  1754,  de- 
termined on  a  land  expedition  to  drive  out  the 
persistent  intruders  from  their  territory.  .  .  .  The 
Spaniards  mustered   to   the   number   of    1500,   and 


marched  upon  the  Old  River  Works,  and  reached 
Labouring  Creek  .  .  .  unopposed.  But  here  they 
were  met  by  a  couple  of  hundred  cutters  with 
their  slaves,  and  defeated." — A.  R.  Gibbs,  British 
Honduras,  pp.  36-37. 

1763. — Treaty  between  England  and  Spain. — 
"The  log-cutters  were  not  again  disturbed  for  a 
number  of  years ;  and  their  position  became  so 
well  established,  that,  in  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  in  1763,  the  former  power  while 
agreeing  to  demolish  'all  fortifications  which  Eng- 
lish subjects  had  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in 
that  part  of  the  world,'  nevertheless  insisted  upon 
a  clause  in  favor  of  the  cutters  of  logwood,  in 
the  following  terms:  'And  his  Catholic  majesty 
shall  not  permit  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects 
or  their  workmen  to  be  disturbed  or  molested, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  in  their  said  places 
of  cutting  and  loading  logwood;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose! they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and 
occupy  without  interruption,  the  houses  and  maga- 
zines necessary  for  their  families  and  effects.'  .  .  . 
To  insure  the  observance  of  this  treaty,  the  British 
Government  sent  out  Sir  William  Burnaby,  who 
not  only  settled  the  limits  within  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  to  confine  their  wood-cutting  operations, 
but  also  drew  up  for  their  government  a  code 
of  regulations  or  laws." — E.  G.  Squier,  States  of 
Central  America,  p.  577. 

1779. — Settlement  attacked  by  Spaniards. — In 
1779  the  Spaniards,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  way 
in  which  the  settlers  were  abusing  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  establishment.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  attack  and  taking  the  inhabitants 
prisoners,  sent  them  to  Havana.  The  British  gov- 
ernment at  once  made  strong  representations  to 
the  Spanish  government  but  nothing  was  done  and 
for  two  or  three  years  the  settlement  seems  to 
have    been   abandoned. 

1782-1783.— Peace  of  Versailles.— Logwood 
provisions. — "The  British  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  relinquishing  the  settlement.  Its  im- 
portance had  come  to  be  appreciated,  at  least  in 
certain  quarters,  as  the  more  explicit  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  testify.  That  treaty  was 
executed  [1783]  on  the  termination  of  the  Amer- 
ican War,  and  its  article  vi.  contains  the  following 
provisions: — 'The  intention  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  being  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  causes  of  complaint  and  misunderstanding  here- 
tofore occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  wood  for 
dyeing,  or  logwood,  and  several  English  settle- 
ments having  been  formed  under  tlmt  pretence 
upon  the  Spanish  Continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed 
that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away 
logwood  lying  between  the  River  Wallis  or  BeUze 
and  Rio  Hondo.'  The  article  goes  on  to  secure 
to  the  settlers  privilege  to  build  the  necessary 
houses  and  magazines  for  carrying  on  their  trade, 
'provided  that  these  stipulations  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  derogating  in  any  wise  from  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty's  rights.'  In  the  same  year  the 
garrisons  at  Black  River  and  Fort  Dalling  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards,  who  withdrew  to  Cape 
Gracias;  but  a  force  under  Colonel  Marcus  Des- 
pard  and  Major  Laurie  retook  the  positions  im- 
mediately afterwards.  The  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tives at  Havana  was  at  length  affected  by  the 
representations  of  our  [British]  government.  .  .  . 
Some  few  are  said  to  have  returned  at  once  to 
Belize,  but  the  majority  went  further  south  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  which  is 
a   little   extraordinary   in   view   of    the   events   oc- 
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curring  in  that  locality  narrated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Not  long  after  the  treaty  of  1783  was 
executed,  the  settlement  began  to  resume  its  for- 
mer appearance.  .  .  .  The  colony  would  now  ap- 
pear to  have  reattained  its  position  previous  to 
the  disaster  of  1779.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1786, 
additional  articles  were  added  by  the  Convention 
of  London  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  granting  more 
extended  boundaries  to  the  south.  'The  Catholic 
king  [wished]  ...  to  prove,  on  his  side,  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  the  sincerity  of  his  senti- 
ments of  friendship  towards  his  Majesty  and  the 
British  nation.'  The  English  line  now  began  from 
the  sea,  and,  taking  the  centre,  proceeded  up  the 
Sibun  (Sherboon  or  Javon)  River  to  its  source, 
then  across  to  the  intersection  of  the  River  Wallis 
(Belize),  thus  adding  nine  miles  of  coast-line  to 
the  settlement.  The  right  of  cutting  not  dyewoods 
only,  but,  for  the  first  time,  'not  excepting  even 
mahogany,'  was  granted  by  article  iii.,  and  also 
permission  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth  purely 
natural;  but  the  same  article  expressly  stipulatei 
that  this  grant  is  to  be  no  pretext  for  establishing 
any  plantations  of  'sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  other 
like  articles,'  mills,  or  machines,  and  reserves  as 
usual  sovereign  rights  lo  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  are  also  again  reserved  in  article  vii.  of  the 
same  convention." — A.  R.  Gibbs,  British  Hon- 
duras, pp.  44-47. 

1798-1850. — Treaties  establishing  British  au- 
thority over  Belize. — The  logcutters  "seem  to  have 
given  great  annoyance  to  their  Spanish  neigh- 
bors, who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  between  the  two  countries  in 
1796,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  treaty 
obligations,  to  concert  a  formidable  attack  on 
Belize,  with  a  view  to  a  complete  annihilation 
of  the  establishment.  They  concentrated  a  force 
of  two  thousand  men  at  Campeachy,  which,  under 
the  command  of  General  O'Neill,  set  sail  in  thir- 
teen vessels  for  Belize,  and  arrived  off  the  place 
July  loth,  1708.  The  settlers,  in  anticipation  of 
their  approach,  and  effectively  aided  by  the  Eng- 
lish sloop  of  war  Merlin,  had  strongly  fortified  a 
small  island  off  the  harbor,  called  St.  George's 
Cay.  From  this  position  they  maintained  a  de- 
termined and  successful  resistance  against  the 
Spanish  force,  which,  after  a  contest  of  two  days' 
duration,  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  object  and 
retire  to  Campeachy.  This  was  the  last  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  English,  who  took  new  courage 
from  their  success,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  did 
not  thereafter  pay  much  regard  to  the  stipulations 
of  previous  treaties.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  attack  of  1708  has  been 
adduced  as  an  act  of  conquest,  thereby  perma- 
nently establishing  British  sovereignty  over  the 
territory.  ...  In  1814,  Great  Britain,  by  a  new 
treaty  with  Spain,  revived  and  re-enacted  all  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1786  ..  .  [and!  as 
late  as  1817-19,  the  acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  Belize  always  refer  to  it  as  'a  settlement  for 
certain  purposes,  in  the  possession  and  under  the 
protection  of  his  majesty,  etc'  The  'certain  pur- 
poses' here  referred  to  are  clearly  those  set  forth 
in  the  treaty  of  1786,  and  revived  in  1814,  But 
this  is  not  all;  after  the  independence  of  the  Span- 
ish American  provinces.  Great  Britain,  not  know- 
ing within  which  new  republic  the  territory  of 
Belize  might  fall,  sought  to  secure  her  rights  there 
by  incorporating  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1786  in  all  of  her  treaties  with  the  new  states.  It 
was,  in  fact,  incorporated  in  her  treaty  of  1826 
with  Mexico;  was  included  in  the  project  of  a 
treaty  which  she  submitted  to  Sefior  Zebadua,  the 
representative   of   the   Republic   of   Central   Amer- 


ica in  London,  in  1831,  but  which  failed  from  the 
want  of  adequate  powers  to  negotiate  on  the  part 
of  that  representative;  and  was  incorporated  also 
in  the  project  of  a  treaty  submitted  to  New 
Granada,  in  1825,  from  which  it  was  omitted  by 
New  Granada,  as  relating  to  territory  beyond  and 
never  within  her  jurisdiction.  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  |  rests  her  claim  on  the  rights  conveyed 
by]  the  treaties  already  quoted,  which  define  with 
the  greatest  precision  the  area  within  which  these 
qualified  rights  may  be  exercised  [written  in 
1855].  But  it  appears  from  a  dispatch  of  Sir 
George  Gray,  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  in  1836, 
that  pretentions  had  been  then  set  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional wide  extent  of  territory,  including  the 
entire  coast  as  far  south  as  the  River  Sarstoon, 
and  inland  to  the  meridian  of  Garbutt's  Falls,  on 
the  River  Belize." — R.  G.  Squier,  Stales  of  Cen- 
tral America,  pp.  581-583. — From  1836  onward, 
for  over  twenty  years,  Belize  was  not  treated  as 
part  of  Honduras,  but  was  governed  by  a  super- 
intendent and  local  assembly,  as  a  dependency  of 
Jamaica.  The  territory  between  the  Belize  and 
Sarstoon  rivers  was  claimed  by  the  British  in  1836. 
The  British  title  was  questioned  in  some  quar- 
ters. In  1850,  however,  the  territory  of  Belize 
was  excepted  from  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
which  bound  both  powers  not  to  "occupy,  fortify 
or  colonize  any  part  of  Central  America,"  and 
was  thus  tacitly  recognized  as  a  British  posses- 
sion.— See   also   Nicaragua:    1850. 

1850-1859. — Boundary  Treaty  with  Guatemala. 
— For  some  years  after  the  date  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  1850,  Belize,  though  recognized  as 
British  territory,  occupied  the  same  rather  anom- 
alous position  as  before.  In  1859,  however,  by 
a  treaty  with  Guatemala,  the  boundaries  between 
British  Honduras  and  Guatemala  were  definitely 
fixed;  both  British  Honduras  and  Belize  were 
formally  decreed  to  be  British,  and  Belize  was 
thereafter  made  part  of  the  colony.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Bay  islands,  over  which  British  au- 
thority had  been  extended,  were  recognized  as 
part  of  the  republic  of  Honduras. 

1862-1910. — Organization  of  colonial  govern- 
ment.—  Currency.  —  Railway.  —  Sale  of  crown 
timber. — As  far  back  as  1836  the  settlers  had 
"managed  their  own  affairs.  From  1797  superin- 
tendents were  regularly  appointed  by  the  Home 
Government.  An  Executive  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  1839  to  assist  the  Superintendent,  and 
in  1853  a  Legislative  Assembly  was  constituted, 
consisting  of  eighteen  elected  and  three  nominated 
members.  The  settlement  was  declared  a  Colony 
on  May  rz,  1862,  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  appointed  subordinate  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica.  In  1870  the  Legislative  A.ssemhiy  was 
replaced  by  a  Legislative  Council,  which  now 
[1922!  consists  of  five  official  and  seven  unofficial 
members,  with  the  Governor  as  President  On 
October  31,  18S4,  Letters  Patent  were  proclaimed, 
constituting  the  office  of  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which  rendered  the  Colony  in- 
dependent of  Jamaica.  For  administration  tbe 
Colony  is  divided  into  the  six  districts.  ...  By 
Ordinance  No.  31  of  1804  the  currency  has  been 
established  on  a  gold  basis,  the  United  States 
gold  dollar  being  adopted  as  the  standard  coin 
Gold  coins  of  the  United  States  Mint  are  legal 
tender  for  the  amounts  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations in  standard  dollars:  also  the  British  sov- 
ereign and  half-sovereign  for  the  amounts  of 
$4,867  and  $2. 433  respectively.  ...  A  short  rail- 
way leads  from  the  town  of  Stann  Creek,  25 
miles  inland.  The  first  section  was  opened  in 
1908.     The  line  was  practically  completed  in  1910. 
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...  A  contract  was  signed  in  December,  IQ04,  for 
the  sale  of  the  pine  trees  on  Crown  Land  to 
Mr.  B.  Chipley,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at 
a  price  of  i  cent  per  tree." — W.  H.  Koebel,  Anglo- 
South  American  Handbook  including  Central 
America,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for  ig2j,  pp.  igy,  igg- 
201. 

See  also  Central  America;   Latin  America. 

HONE,  William  (17S0-1842),  English  writer 
and  bookseller.  Suffered  political  persecution  in 
181 7.     See    England:    1816-1820. 

HONEIN,  Battle  of  (030).  See  Moham- 
medanism. 

HONG  KONG,  or  Hiang  Kiang  {fragrant 
lagoon),  island  situated  off  the  southeast  coast 
of  China,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  at  the  close  of  the 
"Opium  War"  (see  China:  1839-1842),  the  island 
of  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  by  China  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. "It  is  not  without  appropriateness  that 
Hong-Kong  has  been  styled  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
East.  .  .  .  For  just  as  Gibraltar  dominates  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  opens  the 
strategical  gate  from  the  west  to  our  dominions 
in  India,  so  does  Hong-Kong  commercially  domi- 
nate the  entrance  to  the  China  Seas,  and  strategi- 
cally close  the  road  to  India  from  the  far  East. 
Like  Gibraltar,  it  lies  in  immediate  contiguity  to 
the  mainland  of  an  alien  power;  it  has  the  same 
physical  aspects — a  rocky  height  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea  with  the  town  at  the  foot  of  its 
slopes." — Her  najesty's  colonies  {Colonial  and 
Indian  exitibition,  1886,  p.  485). — "By  the  Con- 
vention of  Pekin  [i860],  the  promontory  of  Kow- 
loon,  opposite  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  harbour,  was  definitely  ceded 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  having  been  al- 
ready leased  to  them  by  the  authorities  at  Can- 
ton. .  .  .  Hong-Kong  is  a  Crown  Colony  of  the 
ordinary  type,  the  local  administration  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  Governor,  an  Executive  Council, 
and  a  Legislative  Council.  .  .  .  Along  the  north- 
ern shore  the  city  of  Victoria  stretches  for  some 
4  miles,  and  between  the  town  and  the  main- 
land is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque 
harbours  in  the  world,  with  a  water  area  of  about 
10  miles.  As  the  promontory  of  Kowloon  lies 
directly  opposite,  both  sides  of  the  harbour  are 
in  British  hands." — C.  P.  Lucas,  Historical  geogra- 
phy of  the  British  colonies,  v.  i,  ch.  4,  sect.  2. — 
Hong  Kong  island  is  32  square  miles  in  area;  the 
total  area  of  the  territory,  insular  and  mainland, 
is  about  3QI  square  miles.  "The  port  is  free  [ex- 
cept for  a  tax  on  opium  and  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  imports  for  iq2o,  approximated  131,719,952 
taels,  and  the  exports,  45,804,536].  .  .  .  Consider- 
ably over  half  a  million  vessels  enter  and  leave 
annually ;  of  ocean-going  vessels  the  proportions 
under  the  British  flag  and  under  foreign  flags  are 
not  far  from  equal,  with  the  balance  generally 
in  favour  of  foreign  ships." — A.  J.  Herbertson 
and  0.  J.  R.  Howarth,  Oxford  survey  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire:  Asia,  pp.  439-446. — The  total  civil 
pppulation  in  1921  was  625,166. — See  also  British 
empire:    Extent;  China:  Map. 

1894. — Bubonic  plague.     See  Plague:   Bubonic. 

1898. — British  lease  of  territory  on  the  main- 
land.    See  China:   1S98   (April-August). 

1911-1912. — Establishment  of  university. — The 
Hong  Kong  university,  which  came  into  existence 
in  191 1,  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Hong 
Kong  school  of  medicine  for  Chinese,  which  had 
been  in  existence  from  the  year  1887.  In  igoS  the 
school  of  medicine  received  $60,000  as  bequests 
from  the  estates  of  two  Chinese  gentlemen,  and  a 
building  site  from  the  government.     The  idea  of 


a  university,  for  Chinese  students,  however,  had 
been  discussed  for  about  three  years,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  school  of  medicine  should  be- 
come the  medical  faculty  of  the  university.  The 
Hong  Kong  government  accordingly  presented  an 
additional  site  of  twenty-three  acres;  the  build- 
ings were  provided  by  one  person,  and  about  the 
end  of  1909  public  subscription  provided  an  en- 
dowment and  equipment  fund  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  To  this  fund 
the  Chinese  government,  the  merchants  of  Hong 
Kong,  the  people  of  Canton  and  other  provinces, 
and  Chinese  residents  abroad,  contributed  gener- 
ously. The  university  is  still  small — in  1921  it 
had  accommodations  for  500  students  only — but 
the  degrees  conferred  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
University   of  London. 

Also  in;   Encyclopedia   Sinica,   p.   239. 

1919. — Child  labor  legislation.  See  Child  wel- 
fare  legislation:    iqii-ioio- 

1920. — Famine  relief  measures. — The  Associa- 
tion of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  China 
and  Hong  Kong  agreed  to  a  proposed  surtax  on 
customs  import  dues  for  the  relief  of  the  famine, 
which  was  raging  through  China  during  1920,  for 
a  definite  term  of  twelve  months,  provided  dis- 
tribution was  made  subject  to  adequate  foreign 
supervision,  and  publication  of  detailed  accounts. 
The  customs  dues,  however,  were  the  dues  im- 
posed by  the  Chinese  authorities  of  the  main- 
land. Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port  and  has  no  cus- 
toms house. 

1922. — Status  quo  maintained  by  Washington 
conference.     See  Washingto.-^  conference. 

HONG  MERCHANTS,  Chinese  merchants 
See  China:  1662-1838;  1839-1842;  Asia:  1500- 
1900. 

HONOLULU,  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Oahu  island. 
Fortified  in  1815;  became  the  capital  and  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  archipelago  in  1820.  It  is 
an  important  relay  station  in  the  trans-Pacific 
cable  system.  Oahu  College  is  located  there.  The 
city  is  thoroughly  modern,  and  is  known  for  its 
great  natural  beauty. — See  also  Hawaiwn  islands: 
Discovery   and   earlv  history. 

HONOR  SYSTEM:  In  American  prisons. 
See  Prison  reform:  United  States:  Results  of 
prison    reform    movement. 

HONORIUS  III  (Cencio  Savelli)  (d.  1227), 
pope,   1216-1227.     See  Crusades:    1216-1229. 

HONORIUS,  Flavius  (384-423),  Roman  em- 
peror (Western),  395-423.  See  Rome:  Empire- 
394-395;  404-408;  423-450;  Europe:  Ancient:  Ro- 
man civilization:  Fall  of  Rome;  Ravenna:  404. 

HONOURS,  Escheated.— When  a  great  barony 
by  forfeiture  or  escheat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  crown,  it  was  called  an  "escheated  hon- 
our."— W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land, V.  I,  ch.  II,  sect.  129. 

HONSHU.     See  Hondo. 

HOOD,  Horace  Lambert  Alexander  (1870- 
1916),  British  admiral.  Served  on  the  Nile,  1897- 
1898;  in  the  Somaliland  expedition,  1903-1904; 
commanded  squadron  of  battle  cruisers  in  the  bat-' 
tie  of  Jutland,  May  31,  1916.  See  World  War: 
1916:   IX.  Naval   operations:    a,   1;    a,  9. 

HOOD,  John  Bell  (1831-1879),  American  gen- 
eral. Fought  on  Confederate  side  in  Civil  War. 
See  U.  S.  A.:  1864  (May-September:  Georgia)  ; 
(September-October:  Georgia)  ;  (November:Ten- 
nessee)  ;    (December:   Tennessee). 

HOOD,  Samuel,  1st  Viscount  (i 724-1816), 
British  admiral.  Commander-in-chief  in  America, 
1767-1771;  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  1780;  com- 
mander of  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  dur- 
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ing  the  War  of  Coalition,  1703.  See  France:  170,5 
(July-December) :    Progress   of   War   of   Coalitiori. 

HOOFT,  Pieter  Corneliasen  (1581-1647), 
Dutch  poet   and   historian.     See  History:   24. 

HOOGE,  village  in  Belgium,  situated  west  of 
Ypres.  Was  in  the  region  of  fighting  during  the 
World  War.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western 
front:  w,  19;  1915:  II.  Western  front:  e,  3;  h; 
1016:  II.  Western  front:  a,  1;  d,  2;  igi?:  II. 
Western  front:   d,  9. 

HOOGSTRAETEN,  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp.  It  was  made  an  agricul- 
tural beggar  colony  in  1870.  See  Prison  reform: 
Belgium. 

HOOKER,  Joseph  (1814-1879),  American  gen- 
eral. Served  in  the  Civil  War;  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1863;  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga campaign  during  the  same  year.  See 
U.  S.  A.:  1863  (January-April:  Virginia)  ;  (April- 
May:  Virginia);  (June:  Virginia);  (June-July: 
Pennsylvania);  (July-November:  Virginia);  (Oc- 
tober-November:   Tennessee). 

HOOKER,  Richard  (c.  1553-1600),  English 
clergyman.  Author  of  the  "Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Politv."     See  Exglish   liter.^ture:    1530-1660. 

HOOKER,  Thomas  (c.  1586-1647),  New  Eng- 
land clergyman.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
necticut colonv.     See  Connecticut:    1634-1637. 

HOOKS  AND  KABELJAUWS,  or  Hooks 
and  Cods,  political  factions  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  See  Neth- 
erlands:  1345-1354;   1482-1493. 

HOOPAHS,  or  Hupas,  tribe  of  American 
aborigines.     See  Modocs. 

HOOPER,  William  (1742-1790),  American 
jurist.  One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1776  (July):  Text 
of    Declaration    of    Independence. 

HOOSIER  STATE.    See  Indlana. 

HOOVER,  Herbert  Clark  (1874-  ),  Amer- 
ican engineer,  and  public  official.  Chairman  of 
American  relief  commission  in  London,  1914-1915; 
chairman  of  commission  for  relief  in  Belgium, 
1915-191S;  United  States  food  administrator, 
1917-1919;  appointed  secretary  of  commerce  in 
President  Harding's  cabinet,  1921.  See  Belgium: 
1914-1918:  National  distress;  Food  regulation: 
1917-1918:  Food  control,  etc.;  1920;  Interna- 
tional relief:  European  rehef  council;  Relief  in 
Belgium,  etc.;  American  relief  administration; 
Russian  famine  relief;  Price  control:  1917-1919: 
United  States;  U.  S.  A.:  1917-1919:  Effect  of  the 
war;  1918-1920;  1921  (March):  President  Hard- 
ing's cabinet. 

HOOVER'S  GAP,  Battle  at.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1863    (June-Julv:    Tennessee). 

HOPE,  Sir  James  (1808-1881),  British  admiral. 
Commander  of  Chinese  squadron,  1859-1862.  See 
China:    1856-1860. 

HOPE,  John  Adrian  Louis.  See  Linlithgow, 
1ST  Marquess  of. 

HOPETOUN,  Lord.  See  Linlithgow,  ist 
Marquess  of. 

HOPI,  or  Moki,  tribe  of  American  aborigines. 
See  Indians,  .American:  Cultural  areas  in  North 
America:   Southwest  area. 

HOPKINS,  Esek  (1718-1802),  commander-in- 
chief  of  American  navy,  1775-1777.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1775-1776;    Beginning   of   American   navy. 

HOPKINS,  Johns  (1795-1873),  American 
philanthropist  and  financier.  Founded  and  en- 
dowed Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  University. 
See  Gifts  and  bequests;  Universities  and  col- 
leges:  1867. 

HOPKINS,  Stephen  (1707-1785),  colonial  gov- 
ernor  of    Rhode    Island,    1755-1768.     One   of   the 


signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Sec 
U.  S.  A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

HOPKINSON,  Francis  (1737-1791),  American 
patriot  and  author.  One  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1776 
(July):   Text  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

HOPLETES,  Attic  tribe  of  ancient  Greece.  Sec 
Piivi.,!:. 

HOPLITES,  foot-soldiers  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
See   MrLiT.vRv    orgaxizatiox  :    5. 

HOPPNER,  John  (1758-1810),  English  painter. 
See   Painting:    English. 

HORACE  (Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus)  (65-8 
B.C.),  Latin  poet.  See  Latin  literature:  B.C. 
43-.'\.D.    14. 

HORDERE,  name  of  officer  in  the  court  of 
King  .\lfred  the  Great.    Sec  St.\ller  and  Hordere. 

HOREB,  Mount.    See  Sinai. 

HORICONS.— North  of  the  Mohegans,  who  oc- 
cupied the  cast  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  opposite 
Albany,  and  covering  the  present  counties  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Rensselaer,  dwelt  the  .'\lgonkin  tribe 
of  Horicons,  "whose  hunting  grounds  appear  to 
have  extended  from  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut, 
across  the  Green  Mountains,  to  the  borders  of 
that  beautiful  lake  [named  Lake  George  by  the 
too  loyal  Sir  William  Johnsonl  which  might  now 
well  bear  their  sonorous  name." — J.  R.  Brod- 
head.   History   of  the  state   of  New    York,   p.   77. 

HORITES,  aborigines  of  Canaan, — dwellers  in 
caves.  Troglodytes.  ".\t  the  time  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  conquest  .  .  .  there  still  existed  many  remains 
of  the  .Aborigines  scattered  through  the  land.  They 
were  then  ordinarily  designated  by  a  name  which 
suggests  very  different  ideas — Rephaim,  or  Giants.'' 
— H.  Ewald,  History  of  Israel.  introduclion,sect.  4. 
— See   also   Jews:    Earlv   Hebrew   histon.'. 

HORIZONTAL  COMBINATIONS.  See 
Trusts:    Great    Britain. 

HORMUZ,  Battle  of  (226  AD),  battle  in 
which  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  overthrown  by 
.Artaxerxes  I. 

HORN,  Gustav,  Count  (1592-1657),  Swedish 
general.  Served  in  the  Russo-Swedish  War,  1612- 
1614;  distinguished  himself  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.     See   (Germany:    1632-1634;   1634-1630. 

HORN,  Philip  de  Montmorency,  Count  of 
(1518-1568),  Dutch  nobleman.  Resisted  Spanish 
rule  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  executed  as  a 
traitor  in   Brussels.     See  Netherlands:    1566. 

HORN,  Werner,  German  propagandist  in  the 
United  States.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1914-1917. 

HORN,  Cape,  most  southerly  point  of  South 
America,  being  the  south  end  of  the  island  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego;  discovered  by  Drake  in  1578; 
rounded  by  Schouten  in  1616.  See  .America:  1572- 
1580. 

HORNE,  Henry  Sinclair,  1st  Baron  (1861-  ), 
British  general.  Served  in  the  Boer  Wu.r,  1899- 
1902;  in  the  World  War,  1914-1918;  commanded 
the  British  ist  .Army  on  the  western  front,  1916. 
See  World  War:  1917:  II.  Western  front:  c,  4; 
1918:    II.  Western  front:   1,  1. 

HOROSCOPE.  See  Astrology:  Theory  and 
methods 

HORSE,  Domestication  of.  Sec  AoRicnjiTURr: 
Ancient:    Domestic   animals. 

HORSE  GUARDS,  headquarters  of  the  war 
office  in  London  The  term  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate the  purely  military  part  of  the  army  organi- 
zation as  well  as  the  oldest  cavalry  regiments  of 
the   British   army. 

HORTENSIA,  Roman  orator,  daughter  of 
Quintus  Hortensius.  See  Woman's  richts:  B.C. 
300-.A.D.  300. 
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HORTENSIAN  LAWS,  enacted  under  Hor- 
tensius,  by  which  the  people  secured  legal  and 
political  advantages.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C. 
287. 

HORTENSIUS,  Quintus  (surnamed  Hor- 
talus)  (114-50  B.C.),  Roman  orator  and  leader 
of   the   aristocratic   partv. 

HORTHY,  de  Nagybanya,  Nikolaus  (1568-  ), 
regent  of  Hungary,  1920-1021.  Hungarian  naval 
officer  in  the  World  War.  See  Hungary:  iqiq- 
1920;    1921-1922. 

HORTICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  See 
Education,  Agricultural:  England  and  Wales; 
Poland. 

HORUK.     See  Barb.arossa,  Horuk. 
HORUS,  Hor,  or  Harpocrates,  Egyptian  deity. 
See   Abydos,   Egypt. 

HOSAIN  ALI,  Mirza  {1817-1892),  Babi  re- 
ligious  leader.     See    Bahaism. 

HOSE  A,  or  Hoshea,  Hebrew  prophet.  See 
Jews:    Religion   and   the  prophets. 

HOSEIN,  or  Husein  (d.  680),  grandson  of 
Mohammed  and  son  of  Ali.  His  martyrdom 
forms  one  of  the  tragic  pictures  of  the  early 
caliphate,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
schism  which  has  existed  from  his  day  among 
the  followers  of  Islam. — See  also  Caliphate: 
6S0. 

HOSKINS,  Sir  Arthur  Reginald  (1871-  ), 
British  major-general.  Member  of  Dongola  and 
Nile  expeditions;  served  in  the  World  War,  1914- 
1918;  commander-in-chief  of  the  East  .\frican 
forces,  191 7.  See  World  War:  1916:  VII.  African 
theater:  a,  7;   a,  10;   a,  14. 

HOSPES,  HOSPITES,  HOSPITIUM.— "In 
the  earlier  stages  of  society,  especially  in  Greece 
and  Italy  ...  it  became  common  for  a  person 
who  was  engaged  in  commerce,  or  any  other  oc- 
cupation which  might  compel  him  to  visit  a  for- 
eign country,  to  form  previously  a  connection 
with  a  citizen  of  that  country,  who  might  be 
ready  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  act  as  his 
protector.  Such  a  connection  was  always  strictly 
reciprocal.  ...  An  alliance  of  this  description  was 
termed  Hospitium,  the  parties  who  concluded  it 
were  termed  Hospites  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  thus  the  word  Hospes  bore  a  double  significa- 
tion, denoting,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
an  entertainer  or  a  guest.  ...  In  process  of  time, 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  became 
common  for  a  state,  when  it  desired  to  pay  a 
marked  compliment  to  any  individual,  to  pass  a 
resolution  declaring  him  the  Hospes  of  the  whole 
community." — W.  Ramsay,  Manwa/  of  Roman  an- 
tiquitv,  ch.  3. 

HOSPITAL  SHIPS:  Laws  concerning.  See 
Hague  conferences:  1899:  Convention  for  adap- 
tation  to   maritime  warfare. 

In  World  War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:   X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:  e. 

HOSPITALLERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF 
JERUSALEM,  Knights:  1118-1310.— Origin 
and  rise  of  the  order. — "Some  citizens  of  Amalh, 
in  Italy,  who  traded  to  the  East,  had  [some  time 
before  the  first  crusade],  with  the  permission  of 
the  Egyptian  khalecfeh,  built  a  convent  near  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection  [at  Jerusalem],  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  named  Santa 
Maria  de  Latina,  whose  abbot  and  monks  were 
to  receive  and  entertain  pilgrims  from  the  West. 
A  nunnery  was  afterwards  added,  and  as  the  con- 
fluence of  pilgrims  increased,  a  new  'hospitium' 
was  erected,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Eleemon  ('com- 
passionate'), a  former  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  or, 
as  is  asserted,  with  perhaps  more  probability,  to 
St.    John    the    Baptist.      This    hospital    was    sup- 
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ported  by  the  bounty  of  the  abbot  of  Sta.  Maria 
and   the   alms   of   the   faithful,   and   the   sick   and 
poor  of  the  pilgrims  here  met  with  attention  and 
kindness.     At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
Gerhard,  a  native  of  Provence,  presided  over  the 
hospital ;    and    the    care    taken    by    him    and    his 
brethren  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  crusaders 
won    them    universal    favour.      Godfrey    bestowed 
on    them    his   domain    of    Monboire.    in    Brabant; 
his  example  was  followed  by  others,  and  the  breth- 
ren   of   the   Hospital   soon    found   themselves   rich 
enough    to    separate    from    the    monastry.      They 
adopted  the  rule  of   the  Augustinian  canons,  and 
assumed   for   their   habit   a   black   mantle,   with   a 
white   cross    of    eight    points    on    the    left    breast. 
Many  knights  who  had  come  to  .^sia  to  combat 
the  Infidels  now   laid  aside  their  swords,  and,  as 
brethren   of   the   Hospital,   devoted   themselves   to 
the  tending  of  the  sick  and  relieving  of  the  poor. 
Among   these   was   a   knight   of   Dauphine.   named 
Raymond  Dupuy,  who,  on  the  death  of  Gerhard, 
was   chosen    to   be   his   successor   in   office.     Ray- 
mond, in  the   year   11 18,  gave   the   order  its   first 
regular    organization."— T.     Keightley,     Crtuaders, 
ch,   2. — To  Raymond  Dupuy  "the  Order  owed  its 
distinctly   military   character,   and   that   wonderful 
organization,  combining   the  care   of   the  sick  and 
poor  with   the   profession   of  arms,  which  charac- 
terized  the   Knights   of  St.   John   during   all   their 
subsequent   history.  .  .  .  h   new   and   revised   con- 
stitution was  drawn  up,  by  which  it  was  provided 
that    there    should    be    three    classes    of    members. 
First,    the    Knights,    who    should    bear   arms    and 
form    a    military    body    for    service    in    the    field 
against   the  enemies   of   Christ   in   general,  and   of 
the   kingdom    of    Jerusalem    in    particular.      These 
were   to   be   of   necessity   men   of   noble   or   gentle 
birth.      Secondly,    the    Clergy,    or    Chaplains.  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  the  Serving  Brethren,  who  were  not   re- 
quired   to    be    men    of    rank,    and    who    acted    as 
Esquires  to  the   Knights,  and  assisted  in  the  care 
of  the  hospitals.     .MI  persons  of  these  three  classes 
were  considered  alike  members  of  the  Order,  and 
took  the  usual  three  monastic  vows,  and  wore  the 
armorial    bearings    of    the    Order,    and   enjoyed    its 
rights   and   privileges.     As   the   Order   spread   and 
the  number  of  its  members  and  convents  increased, 
it    was   found   desirable   to   divide   it    further  into 
nations    or    'Langes'    [tongues,    or    languages],    of 
which  there  were  ultimately  seven,  viz.,   those  of 
Provence,   .\uvergne,   France,    Italy,   Aragon,    Ger- 
many, and  England.     The  habit  was  a  black  robe 
with  a  cowl  having  a  cross  of  white  linen  of  eight 
points    upon    the    left    breast.      This    was    at    first 
worn    by    all    Hospitallers,    to    whichever    of    the 
three   classes   they   belonged ;    but   Pope   Alexander 
IV.   afterwards    ordered   that    the    Knights   should 
be    distinguished    by    a    white    cross    upon    a    red 
ground.  ...  It  was  not  long  before  the  new  Or- 
der found  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  its  arms.  .  .  . 
From  this  time  the  Hospitallers  were  always  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  army  in  every  battle 
that  was  fought  with  the  Moslems,  and  the  fame 
of    their   gallantry    and    bravery    soon    spread    far 
and    wide,    and    attracted    fresh    recruits    to    their 
ranks  from  the  noblest   families  of  every  country 
of   Europe.     They   became  the   right   hand   of   the 
King   of   Jerusalem,"   sharing   the   lOrtunes   of   the 
nominal    kingdom    for    nearly    two    centuries,    and 
almost    sharing    its    ultimate    fate.      The    handful 
who  escaped  from  Acre  in   1291    (see  Jerusalem: 
1291)    took    refuge    in    Cyprus    and    rallied    there 
the  Knights  scattered  in  other  lands.     Rebuilding 
and    fortifying    the    town    of   Limisso,   they    made 
that  their  citadel  and  capital  for  a  few  years,  find- 
ing a  new  vocation   for  their  pious  valor,     Tbey 
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now  took  up  war  upon  the  naval  side,  and  turned 
their  arms  specially  against  the  Moslem  pirates  of 
the  Mediterranean.  They  fitted  out  armed  ships 
"which  began  to  cruise  between  Palestine  and  Eu- 
ropean ports,  conveying  pilgrims,  rescuing  cap- 
tives, and  engaging  and  capturing  the  enemy's 
galleys."  But  not  finding  in  Cyprus  the  inde- 
pendence they  desired,  the  Knights,  ere  long,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  a  more  satisfactory  home 
on  the  island  of  Rhodes. — F.  C.  Woodhouse,  Mili- 
tary religious  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pi.  i, 
ch.  3-6. 

Also  in:  Abbe  de  Vertot,  History  oj  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  v.  i,  bk.  1-3. — A.  Sutherland, 
Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  v.  i, 
ch.   i-g. 

1310. — Conquest  and  occupation  of  Rhodes. — 
"The  most  important  conquest  of  the  time  .  .  . 
was  that  of  Rhodes,  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  both  from  its  durability 
and  from  the  renown  of  the  conquerors.  The 
knights  had  settled  in  Cyprus  after  they  had  been 
expelled  from  Acre,  but  they  were  soon  discon- 
tented to  remain  as  vassals  of  the  King  of  Cyprus. 
They  aspired  to  form  a  sovereign  state,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  make  any  conquests  from  the  In- 
fidels in  a  position  which  they  could  hope  to 
maintain  for  any  length  of  time.  They  there- 
fore solicited  permission  from  the  Pope  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Greeks.  His  Holiness  ap- 
plauded their  Christian  zeal,  and  bestowed  on 
them  innumerable  blessings  and  indulgences,  be- 
sides nine  thousand  ducats  to  aid  their  enter- 
prise. Under  the  pretext  of  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  Christ's  tomb,  the  knights  collected  a 
force  with  which  they  besieged  Rhodes.  So  great 
was  their  contempt  for  the  Greek  emperor  that 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  requiring 
Adronicus  to  withdraw  his  garrisons,  and  cede  the 
island  and  its  dependencies  to  them  as  feudatories, 
offering  to  supply  him  with  a  subsidiary  force  of 
three  hundred  cavalry.  .Adronicus  dismissed  the 
ambassadors,  and  sent  an  army  to  raise  the  siege; 
but  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  knights  took 
the  city  of  Rhodes  on  the  15th  August,  13 10.  As 
sovereigns  of  this  beautiful  island,  they  were  long 
the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  against  the 
Turkish  power;  and  the  memory  of  the  chivalrous 
youth  who  for  successive  ages  found  an  early 
tomb  at  this  verge  of  the  Christian  world,  will 
long  shed  a  romantic  colouring  on  the  history  of 
Rhodes.  They  sustained  the  declining  glory  of 
a  state  of  society  that  was  hastening  to  become 
a  vision  of  the  past;  they  were  the  heroes  01 
a  class  of  which  the  Norse  sea-kings  had  been 
the  demigods.  The  little  realm  they  governed  as 
an  independent  state  consisted  of  Rhodes,  with  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Kos.  Kalymnos,  Syme, 
Leros,  Nisyros,  Telos,  and  Chalke;  on  the  op- 
posite continent  they  possessed  the  classic  city  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  several  strong  forts,  of  v.-hich 
the  pictureque  ruins  still  overhang  the  sea."— 
G.  Finlay,  History  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek 
empires,  v.  2,  bk.  4,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  Porter,  History  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  V.  I,  ch.  7-10. 

1482.— Treatment  of  the  Turkish  Prince  Jem- 
shid  or  Zizim.    See  Turkey:  1481-1520. 

1522.— Siege  and  surrender  of  Rhodes  to  the 
Turks.— In  1522,  the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  "turned  his  victorious  arms  against 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  seat  at  that  time  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small 
state  he  attacked  with  such  a  numerous  army  as 
the  lords  of  Asia  have  been  accustomed,  in  every 
age,  to  bring  into  the  field.     Two  hundred  thou- 
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sand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  400  sail,  appeared  against 
a  town  defended  by  a  garrison  consisting  of  5  000 
.soldiers  and  600  knights,  under  the  command  ol 
Vilhers  de  L'lsle  Adam,  the  grand-master,  whose 
wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that 
station  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  of  Soly- 
man's  vast  armaments  than  he  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  all  the  Christian  courts,  imploring  their 
aid  against  the  common  enemy.  Hut  though  every 
prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be 
the  great  bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  East,  and 
trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its  knights  as  the  best 
security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,— though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  became 
the  head  and  father  of  the  Church,  exhorted  the 
contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  infidels 
from  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to 
the  Christian  name, — yet  so  violent  and  implaca- 
ble was  the  animosity  of  both  parties  [in  the  wars 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of 
France],  that,  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  all  Europe,  .  .  .  they  suffered  Soly- 
man to  carry  on  his  operations  against  Rhodes 
without  disturbance.  The  grand-master,  after  in- 
credible efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of 
military  conduct,  during  a  siege  of  six  months, — 
after  sustaining  many  assaults,  and  disputing 
every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy, — was  obliged 
at  last  to  yield  to  numbers;  and,  having  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation  from  the  sultan,  who 
admired  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered 
the  town,  which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish, and  destitute  of  every  resource.  Charles  and 
Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  lo.ss 
to  Christendom  by  their  ambitious  contests,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each  other, 
while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it 
equally  to  both.  The  emperor,  by  way  of  repara- 
tion, granted  the  Knights  of  St.  John  the  small 
island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  resi- 
dence, retaining,  though  with  less  power  and 
splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacable  en- 
mity to  the  infidels." — W.  Robertson,  History  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  V .,  v.  i,  bk.  2. 

Also  in:  C.  Torr,  Rhodes  in  modern  times,  ch. 
1. — J.  S.  Brewer,  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  v.  1, 
ch.  ig. 

1530-1565. — Occupation  of  Malta. — Improve- 
ment and  fortification  of  the  island. — Great 
siege. — Turks  repelled. — "Malta,  which  had  been 
annexed  by  Charles  [the  Fifth's]  predecessors  to 
Sicily,  had  descended  to  that  monarch  as  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  .dragon.  In  .  .  . 
ceding  it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  politic 
prince  consulted  his  own  interests  quite  as  much 
as  those  of  the  order.  He  drew  no  revenue  from 
the  rocky  isle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  charged 
with  its  defence  against  the  Moorish  corsairs,  who 
made  frequent  descents  on  the  spot,  wasting  the 
country,  and  dragging  off  the  miserable  people 
into  slavery.  By  this  transfer  of  the  island  to 
the  military  order  of  St.  John,  he  not  only  re- 
lieved himself  of  all  further  expense  on  its  account, 
but  secured  a  permanent  bulwark  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  own  dominions.  ...  In  October,  1530, 
L'lsle  ."Kdam  and  his  brave  associates  took  pos- 
session of  their  new  domain.  ...  It  was  not  very 
long  before  the  wilderness  before  them  was  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,  under  their  diligent  culture. 
Earth  was  brought  in  large  quantities,  and  at 
great  cost,  from  Sicily.  Terraces  to  receive  it 
were  hewn  in  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock;  and  the 
soil,  quickened  by  the  ardent  sun  of  Malta,  was 
soon  clothed  with  the  glowing  vegetation   of  the 
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South.  ...  In  a  short  time,  too,  the  island  bris- 
tled with  fortitications,  which,  combined  with  its 
natural  defences  enabled  its  garrison  to  defy  the 
attacks  of  the  corsair.  To  these  works  was  added 
the  construction  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  order.  But  it  was  long  after, 
and  not  until  the  land  had  been  desolated  by  the 
siege  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  that  it  was 
crowned  with  the  stately  edifices  that  eclipsed 
those  of  Rhodes  itself,  and  mfide  Malta  the  pride 
of  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  Again  their  galleys 
sailed  forth  to  battle  with  the  corsairs,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory.  ...  It 
was  not  long  before  the  name  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  became  as  formidable  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  that  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes  had  been  in  the  East."  At  length  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  "re- 
solved to  signalize  the  close  of  his  reign  by  driving 
the  knights  from  Malta,  as  he  had  the  commence- 
ment of  it  by  driving  them  from  Rhodes."  and  he 
made  his  preparations  on  a  formidable  scale. 
The  grand-master  of  Malta,  Jean  Parisot  de  la 
Valette,  had  his  spies  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
not  long  in  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  project.  He, 
too,  prepared  himself  for  the  encounter  with  pro- 
digious energy  and  forethought.  He  addressed  ap- 
peals for  help  to  all  the  Christian  powers.  "He 
summoned  the  knights  absent  in  foreign  lands 
to  return  to  Malta,  and  take  part  with  their 
brethren  in  the  coming  struggle.  He  imported 
large  supplies  of  provisions  and  military  stores 
from  Sicily  and  Spain.  He  drilled  the  militia  of 
the  island,  and  formed  an  effective  body  of  more 
than  3,000  men;  to  which  was  added  a  still  greater 
number  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops.  .  .  .  The 
fortifications  were  put  in  repair,  strengthened  with 
outworks,  and  placed  in  the  best  condition  for 
resisting  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  whole  force  which 
La  Valette  could  muster  in  defence  of  the  island 
amounted  to  about  q.ooo  men.  This  included 
700  knights,  of  whom  about  600  had  already  ar- 
rived [when  the  siege  began].  The  remainder 
were  on  their  way,  and  joined  him  at  a  later 
period  of  the  siege."  The  Turkish  fleet  made  its 
appearance  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1565.  It  com- 
prised 130  royal  galleys,  with  fifty  of  lesser  size, 
and  a  number  of  transports.  "The  number  of 
soldiers  on  board,  independently  of  the  mariners, 
and  including  6,000  janizaries,  was  about  30,000, — 
the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to  two  offi- 
cers. One  of  these,  Piali,  was  the  same  admiral 
who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Gelves  [see  Bar- 
BARY  states:  i543-i56o].  He  had  the  direction  of 
the  naval  operations.  The  land  forces  were  given 
to  Mustapha,  a  veteran  nearly  70  years  of  age. 
.  .  .  The  Turkish  armada  steered  for  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  island,  and  cast  anchor 
in  the  port  of  St.  Thomas.  The  troops  speedily 
disembarked,  and  spread  themselves  in  detached 
bodies  over  the  land,  devastating  the  country.  .  .  . 
It  was  decided,  in  the  Turkish  council  of  war,  to 
begin  operations!  with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo" — a  .small  but  strong  fort,  built  at  the 
point  of  a  promontory  which  separates  Port  Mu- 
sictte,  on  the  west,  from  what  is  now  known  as 
Valetta  harbor,  then  called  the  Great  Port.  The 
heroic  defense  of  St.  Elmo,  where  a  mere  handful 
of  knights  and  soldiers  withstood  the  whole  army 
and  navy  of  the  Turks  for  an  entire  month,  is 
one  of  the  grand  episodes  of  war  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. The  few  surviving  defenders  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  final  assault,  which  took  place  on 
the  23d  of  June.  "The  number  of  Christians  who 
fell   in   this  siege  amounted   to   about    1,500.     Of 
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these  123  were  members  of  the  order,  and  among 
them  several  of  its  most  illustrious  warriors.  The 
Turkish  loss  is  estimated  at  8,000,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Dragut,"  the  famous  pasha  of 
Tripoli,  who  had  joined  the  besiegers,  with  ships 
and  men,  and  who  had  received  a  mortal  wound 
in  one  of  the  assaults.  After  the  loss  of  St.  Elmo, 
"the  strength  of  the  order  was  .  .  .  concentrated 
on  the  two  narrow  slips  of  land  which  run  out 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Port.  .  .  .  The 
northern  peninsula,  occupied  by  the  town  of  II 
Borgo.  and  at  the  extreme  point  by  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  was  defended  by  works  stronger  and 
in  better  condition  than  the  fortifications  of  St. 
Elmo.  .  .  .  The  parallel  slip  of  land  was  crowned 
by  the  fort  of  St.  Michael."  Early  in  July,  the 
Turks  opened  their  batteries  on  both  St.  Angelo 
and  St.  Michael,  and  on  the  isth  they  attempted 
the  storming  of  the  latter,  but  were  bloodily  re- 
pulsed, losing  3,000  or  4,000  men.  according  to 
the  Christian  account.  Two  weeks  later  they 
made  a  general  assault  and  were  again  repelled. 
On  August  25,  the  valiant  knights,  wasted  and 
worn  with  watching  and  fighting,  were  relieved  by 
long-promised  re-enforcements  from  Sicily,  anti 
the  disheartened  Turks  at  once  raised  the  siege. 
"The  arms  of  Solyman  II.,  during  his  long  and 
glorious  reign,  met  with  no  reverse  so  humiliating 
as  his  failure  in  the  siege  of  Malta.  .  .  .  The 
waste  of  life  was  prodigious,  amounting  to  more 
than  30,000  men.  .  .  .  Yet  the  loss  in  this  siege 
fell  most  grievously  on  the  Christians.  Full  200 
knights,  2,500  soldiers,  and  more  than  7,000  in- 
habitants.— men,  women,  and  children, — are  said 
to  have  perished." — W.  H.  Prescott  History  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  II,  bk.  4,  ch.  2-5. — See  also 
Malta,  Island  of;    1530-1708. 

Also  in:  W.  Porter,  History  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  V.  2,  ch.  15-18. — S.  Lane-Poole,  Story  of 
the   Barbary   corsairs,   ch.    13. 

1565-1878. — Decline  and  practical  disappear- 
ance of  the  order. — "The  Great  Siege  of  1565  was 
the  last  eminent  exploit  of  the  Order  of  St.  John. 
From  that  time  their  fame  rested  rather  on  the 
laurels  of  the  past  than  the  deeds  of  the  present. 
Rest  and  afiluence  produced  gradually  their  usual 
consequences — diminished  vigour  and  lessened  in- 
dependence. The  'esprit  de  corps'  of  the  Knights 
became  weaker  after  long  years,  in  which  there 
were  no  events  to  bind  them  together  in  united 
sympathies  and  common  struggles.  Many  of  them 
had  become  susceptible  of  bribery  and  petty 
jealousies.  In  i78g  the  French  Revolution  burst 
out  and  aroused  all  European  nations  to  some 
decided  policy.  The  Order  of  St.  John  had  re- 
ceived special  favours  from  Louis  XVI.,  and  now 
showed  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  kindness 
by  cheerfully  contributing  a  large  portion  of  their 
revenue  to  assist  him  in  his  terrible  emergencies. 
For  this  they  suffered  the  confiscation  of  all  the 
property  of  the  Order  in  France,  when  the  revo- 
lutionists obtained  supreme  power." — W.  Tallack. 
Malta,  sect.  8. — "In  September,  1792,  a  decree  was 
passed,  by  which  the  estates  and  property  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  in  France  were  annexed  to  the 
state.  Many  of  the  knights  were  seized,  im- 
prisoned, and  executed  as  aristocrats.  The  prin- 
cipal house  of  the  Order  in  Paris,  called  the  Tem- 
ple, was  converted  into  a  prison,  and  there  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVT.  and  his  family  were  in- 
carcerated. The  Directory  also  did  its  best  to 
destroy  the  Order  in  Germany  and  Italy.  ...  All 
this  time  the  Directory  had  agents  in  Malta,  who 
were  propagating  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  stir- 
ring up  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  rebellion  and 
violence.     There   were   in    the   island   332    knights 
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(of  whom  many,  however  were  aged  and  infirm), 
and  about  6,000  troops  On  June  g,  1708,  the 
French  fleet  appeared  before  Malta,  with  Napo- 
leon himself  on  board,  and  a  few  days  after 
troops  were  landed,  and  began  pillaging  the  coun- 
try. They  were  at  first  successfully  opposed  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Master,  but  the  seeds 
of  sedition,  which  had  been  so  freely  sown,  began 
to  bear  fruit,  and  the  soldiers  mutinied,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  their  officers.  All  the  outlying  forts 
were  taken,  and  the  knights  who  commanded 
them,  who  were  all  French,  were  dragged  before 
Napoleon.  He  accused  them  of  taking  up  arms 
against  their  country,  and  declared  that  he  would 
have  them  shot  as  traitors.  Meanwhile  sedition 
was  rampant  within  the  city.  The  people  rose 
and  attacked  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  and 
murdered  several  of  the  knights.  They  demanded 
that  the  island  should  be  given  up  to  the  French, 
and  finally  opened  the  gates,  and  admitted  N.i- 
poleon  and  his  troops.  After  some  delay,  articles 
of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  Malta  was  de- 
clared part  of  France,  and  all  the  knights  were 
required  to  quit  the  island  within  three  days.  Na- 
poleon sailed  for  Egypt  on  June  iq,  taking  with 
him  all  the  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  that  could 
be  collected  from  the  churches  and  the  treasury. 
...  In  the  following  September,  1798,  Nelson  be- 
sieged, and  quickly  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  In  this  way  the  ancient 
Order  of  St.  John  ceased  to  be  a  sovereign  power, 
and  practically  its  history  came  to  an  end.  The 
last  Grand  Master,  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Hom- 
pesch,  after  the  loss  of  Malta,  retired  to  Trieste, 
and  shortly  afterwards  abdicated  and  died  at 
Montpclier,  in  1805.  Many  of  the  knights,  how- 
ever, had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  Russia,  and 
before  the  abdication  of  Hompesch,  they  elected 
the  Emperor  Paul  Grand  Master,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  protector  of  the  Order.  This  elec- 
tion was  undoubtedly  irregular  and  void.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was 
stipulated  that  Malta  should  be  restored  to  the- 
Order,  but  that  there  should  be  neither  French 
nor  English  knights.  But  before  the  treaty  could 
be  carried  into  effect  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  and  war  broke  out  again.  By  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1814,  Malta  was  ceded  to  England. 
...  In  1801,  the  assembly  of  the  Knights  at  St. 
Petersburg  .  .  .  petitioned  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  se- 
lect a  Grand  Master  from  certain  names  which 
they  sent.  This  he  declined  to  do,  but,  some  time 
afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  the  King  of  Naples,  and  without  con- 
sulting the  knights,  the  Pope  appointed  Count 
Giovanni  di  Tomraasi  Grand  Master.  He  died  in 
1805,  and  no  Grand  Master  has  been  since  ap- 
pointed. On  his  death-bed,  Tommasi  nominated 
the  bailiff,  Guevara  Suardo,  Lieutenant  Master. 
.  .  .  [Such]  lieutenants  have  presided  over  an  as- 
sociation of  titular  knights  at  Rome,  which  is 
styled  'the  Sacred  Council.'  In  1814,  the  French 
knights  assembled  at  Paris  and  elected  a  capitulary 
commission  for  the  government  of  the  Order.  .  .  . 
In  or  about  the  vear  1826,  the  English  'Lange'  of 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  was  revived. 
...  A  regular  succession  of  Priors  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  [1878],  and  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  is  the  present  Prior.  The  members 
of  the  Order  devote  themselves  to  relieving  the 
poor,  and  assisting  hospitals."— F.  C.  Woodhouse. 
Military  religimis  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
pi.    I,   cli.   20. 

1653._Possession    of   St.   Croix.     See    Vkcin 
islands:    Discovery   and  settlement. 
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1879.— -Partial  revival  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.— In 

1879  Pope  Leo  XIII  restored  the  title  of  grand 
master,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Fra  Giovanni 
Ccschi  a  Santa  Croce.  The  headquarters  of  the 
order  were  established  in   Rome. 

Also  in:  W.  K.  P.  Bedford.  Malta  and  the 
Knights  Hospitallers— V\!.  Porter,  History  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.— R.  Park,  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

HOSPITALS,  Development  of.  See  Medical 
science:   Modern:    i8th-2oth  centuries. 

HOSPODAR,  title  of  Slavonic  or  Russian  origin 
meaning  "lord." 

HOSTAGES,  enemy  nationals  handed  over  to 
a  belligerent  state  or  seized  by  it  to  insure  the 
carrying  out  of  an  agreement  or  the  prevention 
of  treacherous  acts.  The  practice  has  fallen  into 
disuse  in  modern  times,  but  was  employed  in  the 
World  War  by  the  Germans.  See  World  War; 
IQ14:   I.  Western  front:   c. 

HOSTILE  EMBARGO:  Meaning.  See  Em- 
bargo:   Definition. 

HOSTIS,  Latin  term  meaning  stranger.  See 
Peregrim. 

HOT  AIR  ENGINES.  See  Steam  and  gas 
engines:   Hot  air  and  gas  engines. 

HOTCHKISS,  Benjamin  Berkely  (1826- 
1885),  American  inventor.  Invented  what  is 
known  as  the  Hotchkiss  magazine  gun,  the  Hotch- 
kiss  machine  gun ;  also  made  several  important 
improvements  in  projectiles  and  heavy  ordnance. 
Sec  Ordnance:    20th  century. 

HOTCHKISS  GUN.  See  Ordnance:  20th  cen- 
turv. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  Massacre  of  (1652). 
See   France:    1651-1653. 

HOTTENTOTS,  aboriginal  races  of  South 
Africa.  "This  ridiculous  appellation,  now  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  dispensed  with,  is  not  the 
name  of  any  tribe,  but  a  nick-name  applied  by 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  to  the  natives  they  found 
at  the  Cape,  who,  they  said,  spoke  no  intelligible 
language,  only  an  absurd  gibberish  which  was 
nothing  but  'hot'  and  'tot.'  The  tribes  who 
have  kept  their  own  language  are  the  Namaqua 
and  Korana;  the  rest  have  ceased  to  speak  any- 
thins  but  Cape  Dutch  or  an  equally  corrupt  form 
of  English." — A.  Werner,  Language-families  of 
.ifrica,  p.  26,  note. — See  also  Africa:  Races  of 
•Africa:  Modern  peoples;  South  Africa,  Union 
of:  Aboriginal  inhabitants;  1486-1806;  South- 
west Africa:   loig. 

HOUCHARD,  Jean  Nicolas  (1740-1793). 
French  soldier.  Commander-in-chief  at  Dunkirk. 
See  France:  1793  (July-December):  Progress  of 
War  of  Coalition. 

HOUGHTON,  Alanson  Bigelow  (1863-  ), 
American  diplomat.  .Ambassador  to  Germany, 
1922.     Sec    Germany:    1Q22    (January-February). 

HOUGHTON,  William  Stanley  (1881-1914), 
English  dramatist.     Sec  Drama:    1888-1921. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR:  Attempts  at  regula- 
tion.— Labor  union  demands. — Agitation  for  the 
eight  hour  day.  Sec  Labor  legislation:  1801- 
1878;  1862-1920;  1Q01-1918;  1913-IQ19;  1018- 
iQio;  1920;  Labor  organization:  1825-1875; 
1843-1894;  1848-1918;  Labor  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts: 1910-1920;  Child  welfare  lecislation; 
Adamson  law. 

HOUSATONIC,  American  vessel  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine,  Feb.  3,  igi?-  See  U.S.A.: 
1917    (Februarv-.April). 

HOUSE,  Edward  Mandell  (1858-  ),  Amer- 
ican diplomat.  Personal  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  European  governments  in  ioi4> 
1015  and  IQ16;  delegate  to  the  intcr-.\llied  confer- 
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ence  of  premiers  and  foreign  ministers,  November, 
1917  (see  U.S.A.;  1917  [November]);  delegate 
to  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles,  Decem- 
ber, igi7;  United  States  representative  on  armis- 
tice commission  which  drew  up  terms  for  armistice 
with  Central  Powers;  member  of  the  American 
commission  to  negotiate  peace,  iqiS-igig.  See 
American  commission  to  negotiate  peace; 
League  of  Nations:  Making  of  the  league,  etc.; 
Versailles,  Treatv   of:    Conditions  of  peace. 

HOUSE  GUARDS,  British.  See  Military 
organization:   31. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  elective  and  lower 
legislative  body  of  British  Parliament.  See  Par- 
liament, English;  Knights  of  the  Shire; 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

HOUSE  OF  KEYS,  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.     See  Manx  Kingdom. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  hereditary  and  upper 
legislative  body  of  the  British  Parliament.  See 
Lords,  British  House  of;  Parliament,  English. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES:  United 
States,  lower  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  See  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
House  of  Representatives;  Activities  of  the  House 
and  Senate:   Powers;  U.S.A.:  Constitution. 

Australian.     See  Australia,  Constitution  of. 


HOUSE,  or  HUT,  TAX,  tax  of  five  shillings 
imposed  by  the  British  on  each  house  in  three 
districts  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1898.  The  tax  was 
deprecated  but  not  removed  by  the  British  Com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  subsequent 
uprisings.     See   Sierra  Leone:    1896. 

HOUSECARLS.— "No  English  King  or  Ealdor- 
man  had  hitherto  kept  a  permanent  military 
force  in  his  pay.  But  Cnut  [or  Canute,  1018- 
1035]  now  organized  a  regular  paid  force,  kept 
constantly  under  arms,  and  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice.  These  were  the  famous  Thing- 
men,  the  Housecarls,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much 
under  Cnut  and  under  his  successors.  .  .  .  The 
Housecarls  were  in  fact  a  standing  army,  and  a 
standing  army  was  an  institution  which  later 
Kings  and  great  Earls,  English  as  well  as  Danish, 
found  it  to  be  their  interest  to  continue.  Under 
Cnut  they  formed  a  sort  of  military  guild  with  the 
king  at  their  head." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman 
conqjtesl,  v.  i,  ch.  6,  sect.  2,  and  appendix,  note 
kkk. — See  also  Comitatus. 

HOUSEHOLD  FRANCHISE,  extension  of 
the  suffrage  in  England,  introduced  by  Disraeli 
in  1867.  It  conferred  a  Parliamentary  vote  on 
male  householders  of  twelve  months'  residence. 
See   England:    1865-1868. 
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Outline  of  the  problem. — Different  agencies 
interested. — Though  the  World  War  and  the  fol- 
lowing period  of  readjustment  tended  to  make  the 
housing  problem  acute  and  bring  it  more  to  public 
notice,  it  had  existed  for  some  time  previous.  So 
far  the  agencies  most  active  in  supplying  the  need 
for  more  and  better  housing  have  been  either 
employers,  some  division  of  the  government,  or 
privately  organized  housing  companies.  At  first 
the  private  agencies  were  mainly  philanthropic 
pioneers,  but  more  recently  housing  has  been 
undertaken  on  a  business  basis.  The  employers 
have  been  interested  in  housing  most  often  when 
their  factories  were  located  in  small  towns,  which 
could  not  of  themselves  supply  sufficient  dwell- 
ings; sometimes  the  entire  community  has  been 
created  by  the  employer.  During  the  World  War 
the  United  States  government,  as  a  large-scale 
employer  of  manufacturing  labor,  much  of  which 
was  temporary,  undertook  to  house  many  of  its 
employees.  One  difficulty  arising  where  the  em- 
ployer controls  the  dwellings  of  its  workers  is 
that  in  case  of  any  industrial  dispute  the  employer 
has  an  unfair  advantage  in  having  the  power  to 
evict  from  their  homes,  on  very  short  notice, 
striking  workers  and  their  families  or  workers 
who  ,ire  discharged  because  they  have  taken  a 
stanii  disapproved  of  by  the  employer.  But  often 
housing  by  the  employer  has  been  necessary  if 
the  workers  were  to  live  within  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  factory.  Governmental  housing 
in  Europe  has  been  chiefly  a  matter  of  municipal 
enterprise.  While  the  technical  problem  of  the 
economical  construction  of  suitable  dwellings  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  much  of  the  follow- 
ing description,  covering  about  twenty  countries, 
has  to  do  either  with  the  financing  and  business 
organization  of  housing  enterprises,  or  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  houses,  thus  touching  upon 
city  planning  (see  also  CiTV  planning),  or  with 
the  temporary  alleviation  of  a  housing  shortage  by 
rent  and  tenancy  regulations. 

Belgium. — "In  Brussels  as  in  other  large  cities 
all  over  the  world,  there  exists  an  acute  shortage 
of  dwelling  houses  and  apartments.     The  popula- 


tion of  Greater  Brussels,  which,  at  the  end  of 
1913  was  about  800,000,  now  [1920]  is  estimated 
at  about  830,000.  Needless  to  say  there  has  been 
no  new  construction  during  the  period  of  German 
occupation,  nor  has  there  been  any  considerable 
resumption  since  the  armistice.  Before  the  war 
the  municipality  of  Brussels  organized  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses  which 
were  to  become  the  property  of  the  city  at  the 
expiration  of  a  gg-year  lease.  This  corporation 
had  undertaken  but  little  work  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  now 
immediate  need  for  the  construction  of  7,000 
houses  and  apartments  in  the  city.  .  .  .  The  re- 
construction of  the  devastated  regions  is  divided 
into  sectors  with  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  charge  of  each.  .  .  .  Belgium  has  good 
expropriation  and  excess  condemnation  laws,  and 
is  now  working  actively  on  a  compulsory  town 
planning  law.  It  already  has  good  housing  and 
sanitary  laws." — Housing  Betterment,  Feb.,  1920, 
pp.  16-17,  37. — "An  intensive  campaign  for  the 
construction  of  cheap  homes  has  been  begun  in 
Belgium  on  the  initiative  of  an  organization 
known  as  La  Societe  Nationale  des  Habitations 
et  Logements  a  Bon  Marche,  which  has  a  capital 
of  100,000,000  francs  and  which  is  under  super- 
vision of  the  State.  In  Antwerp  125  of  these 
habitations  have  just  been  completed  in  the  popu- 
lous quarter  of  Looibroek,  due  to  the  intervention 
of  the  communal  authorities.  .  .  .  About  18  local 
organizations  are  already  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Societe  Nationale  is  at  the  same 
time  making  experiments  with  material,  apparatus, 
and  processes  of  construction.  It  has  constituted 
for  this  purpose  what  is  termed  a  Comptoir  Na- 
tional des  Materiaux  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
by  officially  recognized  societies  and  at  advan- 
tageous terms  of  new  material  and  economical  pro- 
cesses of  building." — American  Architect,  Dec.  i, 
ig2o,  p.  715. 

Canada. — "In  common  with  many  other  coun- 
tries, Canada  at  the  termination  of  the  Great  War 
faced  a  serious  house  shortage.  Whilst  the  war 
was   in    progress,   building    was   at    a    minimum — 
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practically  at  a  complete  standstill,  ...  At  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  a  huge  army  returned  to 
the  Dominion's  shores,  many  of  who  had  been 
overseas  four  or  live  years,  bringing  back  with 
them  wives  and  children.  To  cap  this  there  com- 
menced a  heavy  flow  of  immigration  whilst  settlers 
poured  in  from  the  United  States  at  an  unabated 
rate.  The  situation  all  over  the  country  was 
serious,  and  still  remains  acute  [written  January, 
ig2i].  .  .  .  To  aid  in  coping  with  this  state  of 
aiiairs,  ...  to  assist  in  the  immediate  necessity  of 
erecting  homes,  and  partly  offset  the  high  cost  of 
construction  by  enabling  tenants  to  borrow  money 
to  purchase  homes,  the  Federal  government  estab- 
lished a  housing  scheme,  appropriating  [December 
3,  igig]  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  taken  in  varying  sums  by  nearly  all  the 
provinces  and  supplemented  by  provincial  appro- 
priations. In  Ontario,  for  instance,  the  total  sum 
appropriated  through  both  Federal  and  provincial 
channels  amounted  to  nearly  eleven  million  dollars. 
The  scheme  provides  for  a  maximum  loan  to  the 
individual  of  $5,100.  To  soldiers  and  widows 
of  soldiers  killed  in  action,  loans  may  be  made 
to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  both  land  and  home, 
if  the  land  is  obtained  through  the  local  housing 
commission.  In  other  cases,  the  borrower  must 
either  own  the  land  or  advance  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  to  the  commission.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, about  fifty  houses  have  been  built  under 
the  Federal  scheme;  in  Quebec,  both  model  garden 
suburbs  and  houses  have  been  constructed;  in 
the  western  provinces,  hundreds  of  homes  have 
been  erected  mainly  for  returned  soldiers.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  year  [1920],  the  scheme 
was  not  taken  advantage  of  as  readily  as  had 
been  anticipated,  there  being  some  lack  of  under- 
standing of  its  working.  There  were  also  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  shortage  of  material  and 
labor.  .  .  .  Local  corporations  with  a  realization 
of  the  severity  of  the  housing  situation,  have 
co-operated  admirably  in  aiding  the  speeding  up 
of  the  erection  of  dwellings.  In  Winnipeg,  for 
instance,  under  the  housing  scheme,  the  commis- 
sion makes  loans  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  net  cost 
of  the  home  and  takes  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
property  for  twenty  years,  repayable  monthly  at 
the  rate  of  $7.13  for  each  Si.ooo  borrowed.  The 
builder  under  the  scheme  selects  his  lot  in  any 
part  of  the  city  and  may  at  any  time  pay  off  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  borrowed  money 
without  interest.  During  the  Summer  [of  1920], 
the  city  let  contracts  for  300  houses  for  returned 
soldiers,  the  tender  let  for  fifty  of  the  residences 
representing  an  investment  of  $185,000.  In  all 
Winnipeg  has  been  loaned  $700,000  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government  to  finance  the  city  housing 
scheme.  ...  In  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  the  city 
council  guaranteed  80  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  of  a 
company  formed  to  erect  twenty  dwelling  houses, 
to  cost  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  each,  $500  of  which 
will  be  paid  down  by  the  purchasers.  In  Windsor, 
in  the  same  province,  the  city  council  purchased 
one  hundred  lots  on  which  to  build  houses  to 
solve  the  congestion.  The  city  of  St.  Johns', 
Quebec,  borrowed  from  the  government  the  sum 
of  $150,000  to  assist  in  financing  a  civic  housing 
scheme,  and  building  operations  were  extensive 
during  the  summer  of  1920.  Fredericton.  the 
'New  Brunswick  capital,  obtained  the  loan  of 
$200,000  from  the  provincial  government's  Better 
Housing  Fund  to  construct  dwellings  for  work 
men.  ...  A  novel  housing  project  was  formulated 
by  a  city  councillor  of  Woodstock,  Ontario,  who 
erected  twenty-five  houses  and  grades  the  rental 
according   to   the   number   of   children   in   the   in- 


coming families.  The  larger  the  offspring  the 
lower  the  rent.  .  .  .  There  has  been  much  activ- 
ity in  the  last  few  years  on  the  side  of  manu- 
facturers to  establish  colonies  and  erect  dwellings 
for  employees.  During  1920,  the  Laurentide 
Paper  Co.  purchased  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  at 
Grand'mcre  upon  which  to  build  hou.scs  for  their 
employees.  In  British  Columbia,  the  Imperial 
Oil  Co.  at  loco  is  making  progress  with  its  town- 
site  scheme  for  employees.  Five  hundred  houses 
are  being  erected  with  ample  garden  allowance, 
the  company's  workers  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  owners  on  easy  payments  of 
long  terms.  Other  firms  are  inaugurating  similar 
projects  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  co-operating 
in  relieving  the  existing  congestion  and  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  housing  situation  back  to  normal 
condition." — Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Agricul- 
tural and  industrial  progress  in  Canada,  Jan.,  192 1. 
Denmark. — "In  March,  1912,  a  small  cooperative 
organization  was  formed  by  representatives  of  the 
building  trades  and  the  Cooperative  Supply  Asso- 
ciation of  Copenhagen,  acting  as  a  stock  company 
[known  as  the  Working  People's  Cooperative 
Association  of  Copenhagen].  Its  avowed  object 
was  a  reform  of  housing  conditions  'by  carry- 
ing over  the  principle  of  sharing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  houses,  so  that  the  stockholders  by  becom- 
ing joint  possessors  of  their  dwellings  get  a  share 
in  the  profits,  which  through  amortization  of 
loans  and  in  other  ways  can  be  carried  over  to 
members.'  .  .  .  The  .^sociation  sought  to  pro- 
cure the  cheapest  possible  houses  by  the  produc- 
tion and  direct  purchase  of  building  material,  by 
being  itself  wholly  or  partly  its  own  contractor, 
and  by  purchase  of  ground  when  such  could  be 
acquired  with  advantage.  The  organization  \vas 
formed  on  practically  the  same  lines  on  which  it 
is  being  carried  on  today  [written  in  1921].  Any- 
one can  become  a  member  by  paying  an  entrance 
fee  of  two  kroner,  which  entitles  him  to  a 
membership  card  the  number  of  which  gives  him 
his  place  on  the  list  in  selecting  apartments.  He 
becomes  a  voting  member  by  paying  an  associa- 
tion share  of  forty  kroner,  payable  at  once  or  in 
instalments  within  two  years'  time.  When  this 
share  is  fully  paid,  he  receives  interest  on  it  at 
four  per  cent  and  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Association.  He  can  then 
open  up  a  savings  account  in  which  to  save  u[) 
the  money  for  his  housing  share,  an  amount 
approximating  two  years'  rent,  which  is  his  in- 
vestment in  the  property  in  which  he  lives  and 
which  must  be  fully  paid  in  before  he  can  get  an 
apartment.  He  receives  four  per  cent  interest 
on  this  money  while  it  is  still  a  savings  account 
and  also  after  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Association 
as  a  housing  share.  The  money  for  the  first 
building  was  borrowed  from  a  small  bank  through 
the  friendship  of  one  of  its  directors  with  Mr. 
Jensen.  The  land  was  bought  from  a  lawyer  who 
took  payment  in  a  mortgage  of  ten  per  cent  on 
the  building.  ...  In  1913  the  house  was  built, 
housing  55  families.  The  .Association  could 
finance  only  ten  per  cent  of  its  liabilities,  mortgag- 
ing out  tiie  rest.  The  bank,  seeing  the  house 
built  and  running,  loaned  for  a  second  and  third 
house.  Then  the  war  came.  The  small  bank, 
threatened  by  larger  ones,  refused  further  aid 
Fortunately  a  new  venture  was  being  made.  The 
peasants  desired  to  establish  in  Copenhagen  a 
bank  to  handle  their  big  dairy  export  accounts. 
They  got  together  with  Mr.  Jensen  [president  of 
the  'Working  People's  Cooperative  Building  .^0- 
ciation],  and  after  hearing  his  plans,  asked  him 
to  build  them  a  bank.     This  is  the  big  'Axelborg,' 
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where  the  Association  now  has  its  offices  free.  The 
fourth  house,  meanwhile,  financed  by  a  state  loan 
and  a  friend's  loan,  was  going  up.  The  fifth  was 
financed  by  the  new  peasants'  bank,  the  Danske 
Andels  Bank.  The  Association,  now  firmly  on  its 
feet,  started  buying  land,  a  forty-acre  tract.  A.t 
the  same  time  it  began  to  purchase  its  means  of 
production.  It  bought  a  tile  factory  in  the  town 
of  Taastrup,  a  few  miles  out  of  Copenhagen,  and 
with  it  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  on  which  some  day 
a  new  village  may  rise.  It  bought  another  tile 
factory  on  the  island  of  Bornholm,  with  twen!y- 
five  acres  of  land.  It  set  up  cement  works  where 
it  produced  all  the  cement  products  necessary  for 
its  buildings  at  half  the  price  it  had  been  paying 
outside.  .  .  .  The  Association  has  built  fifteen 
completely  running  buildings,  housing  some  fifteen 
hundred  families;  and  it  has  four  buildings  under 
way  which  will  house  at  least  a  thousand  more 
famihes.  It  owns  its  own  brick  and  cement 
works.  It  buys  its  timber  direct  from  Sweden 
and  has  great  yards  full  lying  ready  for  future 
building.  It  has  land  enough  to  build  on  for 
years  ahead.  ...  At  the  same  time  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  building  itself  up  strongly  from  within, 
Mr.  Jensen,  as  a  member  of  the  Rigsdag,  was 
working  to  get  state  help  for  building,  because 
he  believes  that  housing,  like  education,  is  a  social 
need  and  that  good  housing,  like  good  education, 
is  fundamental  to  good  citizenship.  He  succeeded. 
In  iqi7  the  Rigsdag  passed  a  law  which  gave  the 
city  the  right  to  remit  taxes  on  new  buildings  and 
rents  on  ground  purchased  from  the  city.  In 
igiS  the  Rigsdag  passed  the  first  law  in  Danish 
history  by  which  the  state  gives  direct  subsidy 
to  building  houses.  This  law  authorized  com- 
munities to  give  a  direct  subsidy  of  ten  per  cent 
to  building,  and  when  this  was  done  the  state 
would  give  a  like  amount.  In  iqig  a  new  law 
was  passed  authorizing  communities  to  grant 
fifteen  per  cent  where  the  state  also  gives  fifteen 
per  cent.  With  thirty  per  cent  thus  assured,  the 
Association  today  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  rest 
of  its  liabilities  through  its  own  shares  of  stock." 
— E.  Bryner,  How  Denmark  is  solving  the  housing 
problem  (.Nation,  Jan.  12,  ig2i). 

"In  order  to  cope  with  the  situation  caused  by 
the  shortage  of  dwellings  in  Denmark,  the  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  number  of  regulations  since 
IQ16  seeking  to  control  conditions.  In  order  to 
combat  rent  profiteering,  a  regulation  has  been 
adopted  by  which  rents  cannot  be  increased,  nor 
can  persons  be  made  to  give  up  their  dwell- 
ings except  by  a  resolution  of  the  Municipal 
Authorities.  A  special  board,  very  similar  to 
the  rent  profiteering  boards  that  were  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  during  the  War,  is  required 
to  pass  upon  all  such  cases.  This  board  is  com- 
posed of  s  persons  of  whom  2  are  owners  and  2 
are  renters.  Under  the  regulations,  an  increase 
of  10%  in  rent  over  the  rent  that  was  charged 
on  August  ist,  iqi4,  is  allowable,  and  where 
dwellings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  a  20%  increase 
is  permitted.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
board  to  deny  either  of  these  increases,  but  in- 
creases beyond  that  amount  must  be  approved 
by  the  board.  The  power  to  commandeer  or 
seize  vacant  dwellings  is  also  given  to  these  boards, 
which  are  organized  in  most  of  the  towns  and  also 
in  several  ot  the  country  districts.  The  regula- 
tions also  prohibit  the  demolishing  of  existing 
dwellings  during  the  shortage  of  houses  and  ex- 
empt all  new  dwelling  houses  from  municipal 
taxes  for  a  lo-year  period.  In  order  to  stimulate 
building,  loans  are  made  by  the  State  to  building 
societies,  the  State  loaning  up -to  4/10  of  the  entire 
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value  of  the  property  on  second  mortgage  at 
4%.  As  to  government  subsidies,  in  the  case  of 
municipal  housing  for  poor,  a  subsidy  equal  to 
24%  of  the  entire  building  loan  is  granted  to 
building  societies,  a  subsidy  representing  15% 
of  the  entire  value  of  the  development  is  made 
upon  concUtion  that  the  municipal  authorities 
grant  a  similar  subsidy  of  1$%  and  that  the 
rents  to  be  charged  are  controlled  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities.  To  private  individuals  or  cor- 
porations erecting  dwellings  for  people  of  small 
means,  a  subsidy  of  15'v  of  the  total  investment 
is  granted  by  the  State  upon  the  condition  that 
a  similar  subsidy  is  granted  by  the  municipality 
and  that  the  owner  submits  to  the  control  of 
rents  by  the  municipal  authorities." — Housing 
Betterment,  Feb.,  iq20,  pp.  15-16. — "The  house 
famine  which  had  existed  is  now  considered  to 
have  passed,  but  the  housing  shortage  is  still  great, 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Copenhagen  is  concerned, 
where  it  is  stated  that  10,000  dwellings  are 
needed.  Consequently  the  Housing  Act  providing 
for  subsidies  and  state  aid  is  being  extended  from 
year  to  year  until  the  housing  shortage  has  been 
met." — Ibid.,  Jan.,   iq22,   p.  46. 

France:  Workmen's  dwellings.  —  Industrial 
housing. — "Workmen's  dwellings  in  France  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  legislation,  the 
chief  provisions  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
laws  of  iqo6  and  1Q12,  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  small  property. 
The  law  of  1006  enacted,  as  the  leading  feature 
of  this  type  of  house,  that  builders,  tenants  or 
purchasers  must  be  persons  of  small  means — in 
particular,  workers  living  chiefly  upon  their  earn- 
ings ;  a  maximum  letting  value  was  at  the  same 
time  determined  for  each  dwelling.  .  .  .  This  in- 
dispensable task  can  be  undertaken  only  by  Com- 
panies or  Public  Offices  for  the  housing  of  the 
working-classes ;  thus.  Public  Offices — whether 
municipal  or  departmental,  regulated  by  the  law 
of  iqi2,  have  increased  in  recent  years,  as  was 
strongly  advocated  in  iqi8  by  the  Minister  for 
Labour.  ...  In  particular,  several  offices  have 
been  established  within  the  hberated  regions  (in 
the  Department  of  Nord,  for  instance),  where 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  building  of  new 
houses  is  more  keenly  felt  than  elsewhere.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  various 
modifications  have  on  several  occasions  been  in- 
troduced into  pre-war  legislation.  Firstly,  on 
April  24th,  iqiq,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  situation  brought  about 
by  the  war  in  connection  with  Loan  Societies 
dealing  with  real  property  and  Workmen's  Build- 
ing Societies.  Both  of  these  were  empowered  to 
suspend  payment  of  annual  amounts  on  parts 
of  such  amounts  falling  due  since  August  ist. 
iqi4,  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  after  the 
declaration  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  this  time 
limit  was  extended  by  one  year  in  respect  of 
houses  which  suffered  damage  during  the  war. 
Loan  Societies  dealing  in  real  property.  Work- 
men's Building  Societies,  Public  Offices,  Savings 
Banks,  Charitable  Societies,  Asylums  and  Hospi- 
tals and  holders  of  loans  repayable  by  annual 
sums  were  authorized  to  suspend  payment  of  such 
sums  already  due  until  the  expiration  of  the  same 
time  limit ;  they  are  to  utilize  for  the  payment  of 
these  annual  amounts  the  sums  received  from 
borrowers  or  tenants  during  this  period.  The 
State  has  undertaken  responsibility  for  the  total 
interest  due  during  the  same  period  by  these 
Societies,  with  an  annual  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
on   the   total  capital   remaining   due  in   virtue   of 
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agreements  signed,  after  deduction  of  interest  paid 
to  these  Societies  by  borrowers  or  tenant  pur- 
chasers. The  law  of  October  24th,  iqiq,  iiitrn- 
duccd  the  most  important  modilications  in  legis- 
lation previous  to  1914.  It  began  by  raising  the 
maximum  letting  values — which  must  not  be  ex- 
ceeded at  the  time  of  building — for  dwelling 
houses  which  are  to  profit  by  the  benefits  granted 
to  houses  intended  for  the  working-classes.  .  .  . 
This  same  law  fixes  at  200  million  frahcs  (normally 
iS.ooo.ooo)  the  total  of  the  advances  which  may 
be  made  by  the  State  to  Loan  Societies  dealing 
with  real  properly.  It  also  decides  that  the  De- 
posit Bank  shall  employ,  for  'the  purpose  of  loans 
to  Public  Offices  and  Building  Societies  connected 
with  Workmen's  Dwellings,  the  reserve  and 
guarantee  funds  of  the  Savings  Banks;  this  is 
authorized  up  to  the  amount  of  300  million 
francs  (normally  £12,000,000),  and  within  the 
limit  of  applications  approved  by  the  Manag- 
ing Committee  of  the  Deposit  Bank.  These  loans 
are  effected  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  and  the 
funds  are  employed  to  facilitate  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  private  houses  for  the  working- 
classes  or  the  purchase  of  small  properties  within 
the  provision  of  the  laws  of  iqo6,  igoS,  and  of 
more  recent  years.  They  are  effected  at  the  rate 
of  2.50  per  cent,  if  the  funds  are  employed  for 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  workmen's  houses, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  small  properties  intended 
for  letting  only.  The  State  undertakes  responsi- 
bility for  the  difference  between  these  rates  of  in- 
terest and  the  average  rate  of  income  arising  from 
all  investments  of  Savings  Bank  funds  effected  by 
the  Deposit  Bank  during  the  year  preceding  the 
carrying  out  of  these  loans,  with  the  exception 
of  short  term  credits.  Lastly,  the  law  also  pro- 
vides for  the  advance  of  funds  required  for  the 
completion  in  accordance  with  the  original  plans, 
of  houses  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  .  .  .  Side  by  side  with  the  work  of  the 
City  of  Paris  itself,  we  find  that  of  its  Public 
Office  for  workmen's  houses,  established  January 
2Sth,  1914.  In  igig  the  Office  received  from  the 
city — to  enable  it  to  meet  expenses  in  connection 
with  building — a  grant  of  ten  millions,  supple- 
mented by  the  sum  of  forty  millions  in  March, 
iq20.  The  total  required  for  the  execution  of 
the  plans  prepared  will  be  completed  by  loans 
effected,  either  with  the  Deposit  Bank  or  with 
some  other  Credit  Establishment.  The  City  of 
Paris  guarantees  the  interest  and  the  redemption 
of  these  loans,  for  the  whole  period  of  their 
duration ;  in  order  to  enable  the  Office  to  meet 
its  ordinary  expenses,  the  City  also  guarantees 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2.50  per  cent,  upon  the 
sums  raised  upon  the  supplementan.'  grant  and 
used  in  connection  with  workmen's  houses. 
Several  building  sites  have  been  granted  to  the 
Office;  in  the  Rue  de  L'Ourcq,  a  group  of  build- 
ings has  been  started,  including  350  dwellings 
(probable  net  cost  15,888,250  francs);  the  group 
in  the  Rue  dc  Fecamp  and  Rue  dc  Tourneaux, 
also  in  course  of  erection,  will  include  628  dwell- 
ings (price  28,089.445  francs).  Plans  are  still 
under  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  land  granted 
to  the  Office  near  the  Montmartre  Gate,  on  the 
site  of  Bastion  No.  38  of  the  fortifications,  which 
has  just  been  razed.  The  work  of  the  Municipal 
Office  for  workmen's  houses  is  not  limited  to  build- 
ing: the  Office  w41l  be  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  houses  erected  by  the  City  itself,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  completed." — H.  Sellier,  Hous- 
ing problem  and  public  action  in  France  {Garden 
Cities  and   Town  Planning,  Sept.,   1921). 

"The    new    village    of    Tergnier,    France,    was 


officially  'opened'  on  the  loth  of  last  July.  This 
is  one  of  several  indu.strial  towns  constructed 
by  the  Nord  Railway  Company,  which  has  been 
interested  in  providing  shelter  for  its  employees 
since  1883.  The  hou.^^es  are  mostly  of  4  rooms  with 
cellar,  and  cost  on  the  average  25,000  francs  each, 
the  cost  of  land,  water  and  electric  light  systems 
amounting  to  an  additional  5,000  francs  each. 
Large  families  are  provided  for  by  allowing  $% 
of  5-ro()m  houses,  and  5%  of  6-room  houses. 
There  arc  in  all  over  100  developments  varying 
from  20  houses  up  to  1,400.  Nearly  all  arc 
provided  with  a  plentiful  distribution  of  drinking 
water  and  electricity,  and  have  excellent  sewage 
systems.  There  are  public  laundries,  infirmaries, 
cooperative  stores,  schools,  playgrounds  and  com- 
munity buildings.  Tergnier,  which  was  built  in 
18  months,  at  a  point  where  the  devastation  of 
the  War.  was  complete,  now  has  1,350  houses, 
and  18  miles  of  streets.  .  .  .  The  company  has 
similar  developments  in  26  other  localities,  con- 
t»ining  in  all  about  8,700  houses,  of  which  nearly 
6,000  are  of  permanent  construction.  Among 
these  are  groups  of  700  or  more  houses  in  or  near 
Arras,  Bethune,  Lens  and  Lille." — Housing  Bet- 
terment, Jan.,   1922,   pp.  35-36. 

France:  Housing  policy. — Legislation. — Hous- 
ing shortage  in  Paris. — ".'\ccording  to  statements 
issued  by  the  National  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Council  of  England,  the  Government  of 
France  is  contemplating  embarking  upon  a  hous- 
ing policy  similar  to  the  housing  policy  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  in  iqig.  In  thi.5 
statement  it  is  reported  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  ask  Parliament  to  pass  the 
necessary  financial  measures  to  permit  the  build- 
ing of  500,000  houses  in  10  years,  the  number 
to  be  constructed  annually  to  be  an  average  of 
50,000  houses.  One  very  important  aspect  in 
which  the  proposed  policy  of  France  differs  ma- 
terially from  that  of  the  British  housing  policy 
of  1919,  is  that  the  responsibility  for  getting  the 
houses  built  in  France  will  not  be  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  local  authorities,  which  was 
the  essential  feature  of  the  British  housing  scheme. 
Instead,  financial  aid  is  to  be  given  to  Public  Com- 
mittees (Offices  Publique  des  Habitations  a  Bon 
Marclie)  formed  by  municipalities,  with  a  large 
number  of  nominated  representatives  as  member^, 
from  various  groups  in  each  community,  includ- 
ing employers  of  labor,  workmen's  associations, 
&c.  It  is  stated  that  the  Societies  thus  formed 
will  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  local 
authorities  even:  though  the  finances  of  these 
societies  will  be  separate  and  their  administration 
outside  the  general  scope  of  municipal  affairs. 
Financial  aid  is  also  to  be  given  to  private  Soci- 
eties (Societes  des  Habitations  a  Bon  Marche) 
organized  on  lines  quite  similar  to  the  British 
Public  Utility  Societies.  It  is  furtber  stated  that 
the  French  Government  holds  the  view  that  in 
the  present  financial  situation  the  payment  of 
vast  sums  in  grants  of  capital  is  not  a  practical 
policy  and  that  it  has  therefore  decided  to  give 
annual  grants  or  subsidies  instead.  Newspaper 
dispatches  from  Paris  in  November  (1921]  stated 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  authorized  the 
'Union  of  Building  Societies'  to  float  a  loan  of 
750,000,000  francs  for  the  building  of  100.000 
cheap  dwellings  between  the  present  time  and 
1030,  most  of  these  to  be  erected  in  the  Devastated 
Regions,  but  about  one-third  to  be  put  up  in 
the  suburban  towns  and  villages  around  Paris, 
the  Government  guarantceine  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  It  is  stated  that  the  bill  in  question  was 
passed    by    almost    unanimous    vote.      Under    the 
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terms    of    the    act    the    Buildinp    Societies    which 
will    receive    these    subsidies    from    the    State    will 
not  be  required  to  pay  property  taxes  or  income 
taxes;    the   State,   however,   reserves   the    right    to 
revise    the    rents    as   the    cost    of    living    decreases 
and  also   the   right   of   offering   tenants   an   oppor- 
tunity to  become  home  owners  on  the  installment 
plan." — Hollaing   Bctlertnent,   Jan.,    1922,    pp.    23- 
35. — "Pending    the    approval    by    the    Senate    of 
France   of   a   law    which    passed   the    Chamber   of 
Deputies    last    December    [1921!     regarding    rents 
and    tenantries,    a    temporary     law      was     rushed 
through    and    became    effective    on    January    6th 
I1Q22J.     This  law  provides  that  where  the  parties 
have    been    unable    to    agree    among    themselves, 
and  where  no  fmal  legal  decision  has  been  handed 
down,  no  tenant  may  be  ejected  before  April   i.st, 
1922;    subject,    however,   to    the    following   condi- 
tions:     (i)     the    tenants    must    have    fulfilled    all 
requirements   of   contract,    local   usage,    or   judicial 
decision;    (2)    the    dwelling    must    be    occupied    by 
them    or    members    of    their    family    dwelling    with 
them  previously;   (3)    they  must  pay  pending  tlie 
stay,  in  addition   to  the  present   rent,  an  increase 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  case   falls.     An   exception   is   made   where   the 
owner   or   members   of   his   family   can  show   real 
need  of  the  premises  for  his  or  their  own   use  as 
a  dwelling-place."— /fird.,  Apr.,  1922,  pp.   148-149. 
— "The   municipality   of   Paris   has   taken   in   hand 
the   housing   problem   there   and   proposes   to  spend 
1,700,000,000    francs    (nominally    about    $340,000,- 
000)    to   solve  it.     It   contemplates   building    1476 
new  two-room   workingmen's  apartments  at  once, 
with    950    more    to    be    erected    later.      They    will 
be  built  in  the  heart  of  Paris  and  near  the  forti- 
fications."— American  Architect,  May   26,   1920,  p. 
656. — "According    to    recent    accounts    which    have 
been    received    from    Paris,    the    housing    shortage 
which   has  existed  in   Paris  ever  since   the   war   is 
beginning    to    abate    somewhat    and    the    outlook 
for  more  normal  conditions  in   the  near  future  is 
said   to    be   bright.      The    dwellings   crisis    was    in 
part    produced    by    the    abundance    of    furnished 
apartments   to   let.     In   1913   the   number   of   such 
lodgings    was — in     the    city,    3.0S1.    and    in     the 
suburbs,    2,105.      By    1920    these    figures    had    in- 
creased, to  9,166  and  5,308  respectively'.     As  there 
was  very  little  building  during  the  years  in  ques- 
tion,   the    inference    is    that    by    1920    there    were 
nearly    ic,ooo   fewer   unfurnished   flats   and   rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand,   therefore,    the    severity    of    the    dwellings 
crisis.     The   law   prohibiting   any    further   increase 
in   the   practice   of   subletting   came   several    years 
too  late.     Just   before   the  end   of  the  war  Allies 
and   neutrals  began   to   flock  to   Paris,  and  hotels 
were    soon     overcrowded    and    very     dear.      This 
gave    speculators     their     opportunity.       Furnished 
flats  sprang   up   like   mushrooms,   syndicates   were 
formed  to  take  up  empty  flats,  furnish  them  more 
or   less   sumptuously    and   sublet    them.      Flats   of 
four  rooms  which  the  bourgeois  was  in  the  habit 
of  renting  for  2,000  francs  a  year  were  thus  sub- 
let,   furnished,    for    1,500    francs    a    month.      An 
unfurnished    room — generally   on   the   fifth   floor — 
the    rent    of    which    was   60   francs   a    month,    rose 
to     250     francs     a     month,     furnished." — Housing 
Beltcrmrnt,  Apr..   1922,   p.   147. 

Germany:  Difficulties  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem.— State  and  city  legislation. — "The  housing 
problem  in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany  mani- 
fested itself  not  as  a  problem  of  providing  homes 
and  fixing  the  home  interests  of  the  worker,  but 
as  a  pressing  need  for  accommodations  to  meet 
the    contingencies    of    the    moment    and    to    avoid 


the  very  serious  evils  of  congestion  and  high  rents 
which    result    therefrom.       The     most     important 
difficulty    in    the    way    of   a   constructive    policy    in 
the   direction   of   housing   reform   in    Germany   was 
economic,  and  it  was  from  this  point  of  view  that 
they    approached    the   problem    with    characteristic 
thoroughness    and    promptness.      The    Compulsory 
Insurance   Act,   passed    by   the    Reichstag   in    1883 
and    amended    in    1S09,    was    the    first    means    of 
placing   at    the   disposal   of    the    people    funds   for 
the   construction   of   houses  for   the   wage   earners. 
This    law    made    funds    available    for    this    purpose 
by    the    provisions    which    gave    the    government 
power  to   use  part   of   the   funds  in   meeting  social 
needs.  .  .  .  The   second    difficulty    in    the    way    of 
housing    reform    was    found    to    be    in    the    high 
speculative    value    of    land,    and    the    limited    areas 
available  for  building  within  the  city  limits.     Pro- 
fessor  Eberstadt,   for  example,   cites   a   case   where 
land  increa.sed  in  value  1,700  per  cent  in  seventeen 
years.     This  increase  in   land  values  and  the  con- 
gestion   which    caused    it,    produced    rental    rates 
which    increased    with    the    increase    in    congestion 
rather  than  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations 
furnished.      The    little   suburb    of    Rixdorf,    outside 
of  Berlin,  which   is  inhabited   mainly   by   working 
people,    was    found,    upon    investigation,    to    have 
a    higher    average    rental    rate    than    the    city    of 
Cologne,    which    is    more    or   less    of    an   exclusive 
arid    aristocratic    community.      It    was,    therefore, 
along  these  two  lines — cheaper  money  and  cheaper 
land — that    the    State    and    the    indivfUual    cities 
undertook  to  solve  their  housing  problems.     But, 
since    1002,   when   the   cities   in    the    Rhein   region 
began  their  effort  in  the  direction  of  housing  re- 
form,  to    the   present   day,   when    the   garden-city 
movement    is    finding    its    most    ardent    advocates, 
comparatively    nothing    of    importance    has    been 
done  to  solve  the  housing  problem  from  the  point 
of    the    individual    owners.  .  .  .  The    first    city    to 
take   a   radical  step   in   the   direction   of    reducing 
the  influence  of  land  speculation   upon   the  hous- 
ing problem  was  Mannheim,  which  spent   11,000,- 
000  marks  in  the  purchase  of  land  to  he  sold  to 
local    building    associations     at     very     reasonable 
rates.     The   practice    of   merely    renting   the    land 
for    a    certain    period,    usually    seventy-five    years, 
prevails.     To  further  aid  in  the  building  of  homes, 
the  cities  of  Germany,  at  their  discretion,  e.xempt 
from    taxation    and    reduce    the    requirements    for 
homes   intended   to   be   occupied   by   wage-earners. 
The    limitation    of    the    taxes   generally    covers    a 
fixed  period  of  years.     An  effort   in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  desire  for  land  speculation  is  being 
made  in   Frankfort   and   in   Cologne,   where,  since 
1904   in    the    former   and    1905    in    the    latter,   an 
unearned    increment    tax     has     been     established. 
This   tax   amounts,  sometimes,   to   as   much   as   10 
per   cent    of   the    increment.     This,   however,    has 
not  produced   the  desired   results,  since   the  incre- 
ment need  not  be  paid  until  a  sale  is  made,  and 
consequently    the    owner    can    easily    plan    to    add 
to  the  price  the  amount  needed  to  pay  the  extra 
tax.     Frankfort-am-Main,  on   the  strength   of  the 
law    of    igo9,    has    acquired  'large    tracts   of    land 
which   the   city   has   the   power   to  gather  in   one 
holding    and    dispose    of    to    building    associations 
and  private  citizens.     In   1907  the  city  of  Crefeld 
bought   3,842    acres   at   a   cost    of    676,960   marks, 
which    is   being    devoted   to    workingmen's   homes. 
.  .  .  Hamburg,  which   is  a  city   of  over   one  mil- 
lion   population,    did    not    begin    to    consider    its 
housing  problem  until   1902,  when  a  series  of  ex- 
tensive  municipal   improvements   were  undertaken, 
and  the  community  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
the    problem    of    accommodating    large   groups    of 
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workers  and  their  families.  Some  of  the  workers 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  old  abodes  which 
had  been  included  in  the  improved  territory,  while 
others  were  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  irnprove- 
ments  which  were  being  carried  out.  The  city 
soon  voted  an  appropriation  of  1,200,000  marks, 
to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
building  associations,  which  were  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  workingmen's  homes.  The 
buildings  constructed  were  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  the  loans  were  to  be  paid  back  to  the  city 
within  ten  years.  This  loan  fund  stimulated  the 
building  of  three  thousand  homes,  which  are 
accommodating  a  population  of  approximately 
11,000  people.  As  in  the  case  of  Frankfort,  the 
Hamburg  policy  does  not  promote  private  owner- 
ship, and  the  tenement  type  of  dwelling  has  been 
the  only  type  provided." — C.  Aronovici,  German 
housing  reform,  pp.  3-6. — "Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  houses  in  Germany,  measures  are  being  taken 
by  some  local  authorities  to  prevent  people  from 
other  districts  from  coming  to  live  in  the  towns 
where  the  shortage  is  acute.  At  Konigsburg  the 
local  authority  has  taken  thus  course,  making  an 
exception  only  in  the  case  of  sick  persons  who 
have  medical  certificates  to  prove  that  they  can- 
not  obtain  adequate  treatment  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  Stuttgart  notices  have  been  published 
forbidding  the  entry  of  any  new  residents;  no 
house-letting  contracts  are  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Town  Housing  office  and  severe  penalties  are 
threatened  in  the  case  of  the  persons,  who,  hav- 
ing bought  houses,  intend  to  move  into  them. 
At  Frankfort-on-Main  the  State  Housing  Commis- 
sioner has  authorized  the  Local  Authority  to  issue 
an  order  prohibiting  until  July  15,  igig,  negotia- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenants  which  have 
not  the  sanction  of  the  Rent  Arbitration  Office; 
negotiations  with  individuals  outside  the  town  are 
strictly  forbidden ;  this  order  affects  rooms  of  all 
sorts  including  those  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
The  Local  Authority  has  also  instructed  the  Hous- 
ing Office  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Food  Ministry  with  regard  to  the  stopping  of 
food  supplies  to  any  prospective  residents  from 
other  neighborhoods.  ...  In  the  fine  residential 
suburb  of  Charlottenburg,  as  well  as  in  the  Fried- 
richshafen  and  Friedenau  districts,  the  local 
authorities  have,  according  to  the  Berlin  press, 
obtained  permission  from  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Housing  to  force  the  owners  of  large  houses 
not  entirely  occupied  to  reconstruct  them  so  as  to 
make  parts  of  them  available  for  tenants,  and 
to  place  them  at  the  disposition  of  the  local 
housing  boards.  Houses  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
rooms  occupied  by  only  from  four  to  six  persons 
come  under  this  ruling.  The  summer  residence 
villages  and  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin 
are  taking  steps  to  make  use  of  the  houses  of  their 
transient  inhabitants  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  community  of  Helligensee,  embracing  the 
summer  colonies  of  Konradshohe,  Tegelort,  and 
Jorsfelde,  has  received  the  right  to  take  possession 
of  all  its  unused  houses  and  to  rent  them  to  the 
public,  and  other  places  are  about  to  follow  this 
example,  reports  the  Vorvmrts  of  September  3. 
The  town  of  Grtinau  has  ordered  the  occupants 
of  bachelor  apartments  and  cottages  to  offer  them 
for  rent.  On  August  2g  [1Q19],  following  the 
example  of  Potsdam,  Spandau  and  some  other 
districts,  the  City  Council  of  Greater  Berlin  or- 
dered that  no  leases  were  to  be  renewed,  nor  were 
any  apartments,  houses  or  shops  to  be  rented 
to  any  one  without  fust  being  placed  on  the 
list  of  the  housing  board,  which  would  then  issue 
the  necessary  permits  to  the  owners,  if  the  renting 
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conditions  appeared  satisfactory.  In  making  out 
new  leases,  the  landlords  arc  allowed  to  add 
enough  to  the  rents  to  compensate  them  for  the 
additional  outlay  for  coal,  labor,  etc.,  now  un- 
avoidable. According  to  a  Berlin  cablegram  of 
October  i,  the  municipality  was  renting  cells  in 
the  old  city  jail  for  use  as  fiats.  Outside  cells 
were  bringing  the  best  rates."— //oiising  Better- 
ment, Feb.,  ig2o,  pp.  17-19.— "The  territory  which 
Germany  has  surrendered  to  Poland  under  the 
terms  of  the  Versailles  treaty  is  dumping  thousands 
of  homeless  fugitives  into  already  overcrowded 
Berlin,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Laporte,  municipal 
housing  cornmissioncr.  'Investigation  has  shown 
that  in  a  single  house  seventy-nine  persons  were 
fugitives  from  Polish  Germany.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 32,000  families  seeking  homes  in 
Berlin.  We  have  today  only  320  apartments  at 
our  disposal,'  said  Dr.  Laporte.  The  Berlin 
housing,  commission  has  proposed  the  immediate 
construction  of  5,000  two-room  apartments  or 
huts  to  accommodate  the  families  who  are  now 
exposed  to  disease,  sleeping  in  cellars." — American 
Architect,  May  s,  1920,  p.  557.- See  also  Berlin: 
igio-igi?. 

Germany:  Convention  of  the  League  of  Ger- 
man Tenants'  Associations. — National  rent  law. 
— "At  the  annual  convention  of  the  League  of 
German  Tenants'  .Associations  held  in  Dresden 
this  fall  [1922],  socialization  of  rented  dwelling 
houses,  flats,  apartments  and  offices  was  demanded 
as  the  only  satisfactory  remedy  for  the  housing 
shortage  which  is  becoming  worse  in  Germany 
from  day  to  day.  At  this  same  meeting  of  the 
Tenants'  A.ssociations,  said  to  represent  1,000,000 
rent  payers,  it  was  urged  that  the  various  rent 
rules  and  regulations  be  unified  in  one  single  na- 
tional law  which  would  cover  all  contingencies 
and  all  phases  of  the  renting  question.  ...  In 
a  recent  article  reviewing  the  whole  subject  it 
is  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  build 
from  750,000  to  1,000,000  dwellings  to  meet  the 
housing  shortage  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  at  the  present  rate  of  building, 
with  government  supervision  and  subsidies,  not 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  demand  is 
being  met." — Homing  Betterment,  Jan.,  1922,  pp. 
48-49. — "The  Reichstag  (Parliament)  on  March 
3rd  [1922]  passed  a  national  rent  law  extending 
until  April  first,  1926,  the  present  restrictions  on 
rents.  .  .  .  The  new  law  was  put  through  the 
Reichstag  by  only  a  small  majority  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Kolnishe 
Zeitung,  it  pleases  nobody,  as  the  tenants  will 
soon  experience  a  material  rise  in  rents  while 
the  landlords  will  not  get  anything  near  the  re- 
turns they  had  hoped  for.  The  property  owners 
are  wroth  over  the  feature  of  the  law  provid- 
ing for  the  legal  establishment  of  'Tenants'  Coun- 
cils' empowered  to  send  representatives  from  each 
house  to  participate  in  the  adjustment  of  rents 
and  other  matters,  while  the  proponents  of  the 
socialization  of  housing  are  indignant  at  the 
Reichstag's  failure  to  establish  a  common  fund  out 
of  which  landlords  were  to  be  paid  for  important 
necessary  improvements  at  the  general  expense  of 
all  rent  payers.  Under  the  new  law  a  special 
account  will  be  opened  for  each  house  and  aid 
will  be  extended  only  in  cases  where  the  tenants 
and  owners  are  in  straightened  financial  circum- 
stances. Business  buildings  are  also  covered  by 
the  regulations,  with  provision  for  special  rent 
increases.  In  general  the  provincial  authorities 
are  to  fix  rents  on  the  prewar  basis,  with  all  sorts 
of  allowances  for  repairs,  increases  in  carrying 
and  maintenance  charges  and  ability  of  the  tenants 
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to  pay.  .  .  .  Die  Role  Fahne,  the  Communist 
organ,  in  an  article  attacking  the  Government  for 
its  failure  to  compel  the  War  and  Treasury  De- 
partments to  place  alleged  empty  army  barracks 
and  public  buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the  public, 
asserted  that  there  were  135,000  homeless  persons 
in  Berlin  and  that  386,000  families  with  children 
were  obliged  to  live  in  one-room  flats." — Ibid., 
Apr.,   IQ22,   pp.    157-158. 

Great  Britain:  Legislation. — "Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  the  first  social  reformer  [in  Great 
Britain]  to  approach  the  question  of  housing  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  The  Labourers'  Friendly 
Society,  afterwards  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  was  largely 
the  result  of  his  agitation  in  1842.  .  .  .  The  main 
development  of  Housing  Reform  was  a  late  one, 
for  the  first  general  Act  deahng  with  the  problem 
was  not  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  until  185 1. 
.  .  .  The  first  real  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
situation  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
short-lived  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry  of  1866  to 
1868.  The  Torrens  Act  of  1866,  introduced  as 
a  private  Bill  by  a  Liberal  member,  was  sent  to 
a  Select  Committee,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Chelmsford.  The  Government  fell  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  the  new  Conservative 
Administration  took  the  matter  up  so  vigorously 
that  they  placed  a  remodelled  version  of  it  on 
the  Statute  Book  in  less  than  a  year.  The  Torrens 
Acts  (The  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Acts,  1868,  187Q  and  1882—31  &  32  Vict.  c. 
130,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  64,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  54) 
are  concerned  with  matters  coming  under  Part  II 
of  the  Act  of  i8qo,  and  are  the  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  legislation  under  this  head.  They  were 
limited  in  their  application  to  towns  and  boroughs, 
but  otherwise  the  machinery  of  the  law  remains 
practically  unchanged  though  the  area  of  its  work- 
ing has  been  extended.  .  .  .  The  object  of  these 
Acts  was  clearly  stated  in  the  14th  section  of  the 
Statute  of  1870,  which  declared  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  to  be — (i)  The  providing,  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  or  the  repairing  of 
existing  buildings,  the  working  classes  with  suit- 
able dwellings,  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  authority.  (2)  The  opening  out  of 
closed  or  partially  closed  alleys  or  courts  in- 
habited by  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  same  by  pulling  down  any  building,  or 
otherwise  leaving  such  open  spaces  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  such  alleys  or  courts  health- 
ful. By  187s,  however,  it  had  become  apparent  that 
any  action  taken  under  the  Torrens  Act — or  to  use 
the  modern  phraseology,  under  Part  II — could  only 
be  applied  successfully  in  a  limited  number  of  cir- 
cumstances. .  .  .  Their  object  was  to  do  on  a 
large  scale  that  which  the  Torrens  Acts  intended 
to  do  for  small  areas.  ...  In  the  region  of  social 
reform  the  year  1884  is  notable  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Poor,  which  was  gazetted  on  the  4th 
March.  .  .  .  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
peared (1885)  in  two  large  volumes,  and  con- 
tains almost  all  the  recommendations  which  hous- 
ing reformers,  then  and  since,  have  urged  upSh 
Parliament.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  legislative  re- 
sult was  in  no  way  equal  to  the  ability  and 
earnestness  of  those  who  worked  on  this  Com- 
mission; but  much  was  brought  to  light,  especially 
in  the  sympathetic  evidence  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, which  it  has  been  highly  advantageous  for 
the  country  to  hear  and  to  discuss.  .  .  .  The 
Royal  Commission  having  reported,  in  1885  the 
Conservative  Ministry  produced  an  Act  whose  aim 
was  described  as  the  wide  one   of  'the  provision 
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of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.'  The 
most  important  provision  in  the  Act  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Improvements  Act,  which  had  applied  only  to 
boroughs  of  over  25,000  inhabitants,  to  all  urban 
sanitary  districts.  The  passing  of  the  1885  Act 
was,  however,  very  ineffective  in  making  local 
authorities  take  adequate  action,  and  after  five 
years  of  comparative  inactivity  the  Government 
passed  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
iSgo,  an  Act  of  comprehensive  and  extensive 
power  which  left  no  excuse  for  the  slothfulness 
of  any  local  authority.  This  Act  is  now  known 
as  the  principal  .^ct,  and  consolidates  all  the 
legislation  passed  from  1851  onwards.  For  twenty 
years  it  governed  the  activities  of  local  authorities 
in  this  direction.  With  the  amending  Acts  of 
I  goo  and  iqo3,  it  constituted  until  iqog  the  chief 
legislative  measure  for  housing  reform.  The  Act 
contained  little  that  was  new,  and  far  less  than 
the  Commissioners  had  recommended;  it  wa5 
rather  a  consolidating  Act,  collecting  and  revis- 
ing such  measures  as  had  been  adopted  in  the 
Torrens  Acts  and  Cross  Acts.  The  Act  consists 
of  seven  parts,  three  only  of  which  need  to  be 
described  in  any  detail.  The  division  of  legisla- 
tion into  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  represents  not  a 
legislative  fiction,  but  a  real — if  not  antagonistic 
— distinction  between  points  of  view  on  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  reform.  The  various  great 
municipalities  generally  tend  to  work  more  under 
one  or  other  of  the  Parts  of  the  parent  Act. 
Liverpool,  for  instance,  prefers  not  only  to  act 
almost  entirely  under  Part  I,  but  to  re-house  on 
the  spot  the  exact  number  of  people  displaced, 
and  to  indulge  in  no  schemes  for  re-housing  on 
the  outskirts.  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  the  first  great  clearance  scheme  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1876,  prefers  to  act 
through  Part  II,  and  to  insist  rigidly,  by  means 
of  closing  orders,  on  the  duty  of  every  individual 
owner  to  keep  his  house  or  houses  in  a  proper 
state.  This  method  of  action  is  also  preferred  by 
Hull.  Glasgow,  on  the  other  hand,  approximates 
more  nearly  to  Liverpool,  while  London,  having 
carried  out  many  important  schemes  under  Part 
I  has  turned  its  attention  towards  a  policy  of 
reinforcing  slum  clearance  in  the  centre  by  large 
housing  schemes,  under  Part  III,  outside.  .  .  . 
Part  I,  which  applies  to  the  London  County 
Council  and  all  Urban  District  and  Borough 
Councils,  provides  for  the  clearance,  by  the  sani- 
tary authority  concerned,  of  large  unhealthy 
areas.  .  .  .  Part  II,  which  applies  to  all  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities  (the  London  Borough 
and  Rural  District  Councils  must  seek  ratification 
of  the  County  Council  above  them),  provides  a 
means  of  dealing  with  small  areas.  .  .  .  Part  III, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Act  for  practical 
housing  reform,  enables  local  sanitary  authorities 
to  erect  workers'  dwellings,  whenever  they  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  without  any  clear- 
ance of  other  areas.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  Hous- 
ing of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  iqoo,  was  to 
amend  Part  III  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1800.  ...  In  igo2  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  several  railway  companies, 
by  acquiring  property  without  first  obtaining 
Parliamentary  powers  to  enable  them  to  do  so, 
or  by  acquiring  land  through  secret  agents,  had 
attempted  to  evade  their  responsibilities  for  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  persons  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  connection  with  various  schemes. 
A  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed.  .  .  . 
Following  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
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IQ02,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
igo3,  was  passed,  providing  that  in  cases  in  which 
any  land  was  acquired,  whether  compulsorily  or 
by  agreement,  under  the  powers  given  by  any 
Local  Act  or  Provisional  Order,  or  Order  having 
the  effect  of  an  Act,  by  any  authority,  company, 
or  person,  or  where  sucli  land  was  acquired 
compulsorily  under  any  general  Act  other  than 
the  Housing  Act,  the  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  dwelling  accommodation  for 
persons  of  the  working  class  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Act,  should  apply.  .  .  .  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  effect  in  the  towns,  did 
little  to  improve  housing  in  the  country  districts. 
The  Select  Committee  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Amendment  Bill,  ipo6  (H.  of  C. 
376,  p.  9),  reported  that  most  Rural  District 
Councils  had  taken  practically  no  advantage  of  the 
Act  [see  also  Ireland;  1906].  This  committee, 
which  was  appointed  to  consider  a  Rural  Hous- 
ing Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
collected  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information. 
The  evidence,  together  with  the  Report,  forms  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  information  on  the 
Subject.  Some  of  its  more  important  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act  of  1909.  .  .  .  The  Act 
is  a  long  and  complicated  measure  consisting  of 
four  parts,  having  no  less  than  seventy-six  sec- 
tions and  six  schedules.  Part  I  deals  with  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  Housing  purposes,  with 
amendment  of  procedure  for  closing  and  demoli- 
tion orders,  the  granting  of  loans  and  other 
amendments  in  general.  Part  II  deals  wholly 
with  Town  Planning,  and  is  the  newest  and  prob- 
ably the  most  important  part  of  the  Act.  Part 
III  deals  with  the  appointment  of  county  medical 
officers,  housing  committees  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils, etc..  Part  IV  gives  supplementary  provisions 
as  to  commons,  open  spaces,  royal  parks,  etc. 
The  first  section  of  Part  I  is  extremely  important, 
for  it  provides  that  in  the  future  Part  III  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890)  need 
no  longer  formally  be  adopted  by  an  urban  or 
rural  district  authority.  Modern  housing  legisla- 
tion, to  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  the  great  .\ct 
of  1890,  and  the  subsequent  Act  of  1909,  is  based 
on  a  triple  conception,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
remedial,  constructive,  and  preventive.  It  is 
remedial  by  providing  for  the  clearing  and  im- 
provement of  slum  areas.  It  is  constructive  by 
providing  for  the  erection  of  new  houses  where 
required.  It  is  preventive  by  providing  for  the 
maintenance  to  an  approved  standard  and  the 
improvement  of  existing  houses." — J.  J.  Clarke, 
Housing  problem,  pp.  5,  7,  8-9,  15,  17,  21-23, 
26,  28-29,  31,  33-34. — "The  new  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Act,  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  28th,  1919,  permits  a  Local 
Authority  to  prepare  or  adopt  a  town  planning 
scheme  without  having  to  obtain  the  authorization 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  except  where  the 
scheme  includes  land  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
borough.  Within  3  years  after  January  ist,  1923, 
every  borough  with  over  20,000  inhabitants  and 
any  other  Local  Authority  which  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  may  require  must  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  a  town  planning  scheme  in 
accordance  with  provisions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board  with  reference  to  any  land  within  the 
area  of  the  Local  Authority.  The  Board  can 
oblige  the  Local  Authority  to  carry  accepted  plans 
into  effect.  If  the  Local  Authority  fails  to  act 
satisfactorily  in  any  part  of  this  procedure  the 
Board  may  do  the  work  itself  at  the  expense  ot 
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the  Local  Authority.  This  law  was  greatly  aided 
in  its  passage  by  the  French  compulsory  town 
planning  Uw"— Housing  Bellerment.  Fel>.,  1920. 
Great  Britain:  National  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Council.— Government  building  pro- 
gram.—"The  National  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Council  under  the  leadership  of  its  energetic 
executive  officer,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Aldridge,  is  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  throughout  all  England  stimu- 
lating and  guiding  public  sentiment  to  the  end 
that  a  housing  policy  may  be  adopted  which  will 
insure  the  building  of  houses.  Members  of  Par- 
liament will  evidently  not  be  allowed  to  allow 
the  Government's  housing  policy  to  go  by  de- 
fault. In  a  recent  memorandum  issued  by  this 
organization  it  is  stated  that:  Whilst  it  is  urged 
that  at  the  present  stage  energy  should  be  con- 
centrated upon  administrative  work  in  carrying 
through  to  success  the  policy  entered  upon  in 
1919,  it  is  however  clearly  recognized  that  even 
when  500,000  houses  are  built  the  terrible  problem 
presented  by  the  persistence  in  many  centres  of 
populations  of  wretched  congeries  of  miserable 
dwellings  in  which  life  is  lived  at  only  half  values, 
will  remain  unsolved.  It  will  not  be  possible 
until  the  detailed  Census  Figures  are  published, 
to  determine  whether  general  housing  conditions 
have  greatly  improved  since  1911.  The  Census 
figures  then  recorded  that  out  of  the  8,005,290 
separate  homes  in  England  and  Wales  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  {254,710)  of  these  were 
one-room  homes,  two  thirds  of  a  million  (660,- 
472)  two-room  homes,  more  than  a  million 
(1,107,873)  three-room  homes,  and  nearly  two 
million  (1,981,428)  four-room  homes.  ...  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  that  the  National  Council 
shall  set  up  a  Housing  and  Town  Planning  En- 
quiry Committee  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
National  Policy  sufficient  in  its  scope  and  char- 
acter to  secure  not  simply  the  amelioration  of 
present  conditions  but  the  provision  of  such  con- 
ditions both  in  regard  to  housing  and  town  plan- 
ning as  an  enlightened  community  may  regard  as 
providing  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  vitally 
affects  the  national  honor.  This  Committee  will 
be  in  effect  a  Voluntary  Commission  set  up  by 
the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  defining  in  clear 
terms  the  greatest  common  measure  of  agreement 
amongst  housing  and  town  planning  experts 
concerning  an  adequate  National  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Policy  and  including  the  construc- 
tive steps  essential  to  its  reaUzation." — Ibid.,  Jan., 
1922,  pp.  13-14. — "In  addition  to  the  handicaps  of 
high  prices  and  scarcity  of  building  material,  Eng- 
land's efforts  to  catch  up  to  the  demand  for 
dwelling  houses  are  being  seriously  retarded  by 
a  shortage  of  some  200.000  workers  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  due  to  the  results  of  the  World  War. 
Talking  to  London  newspaper  men  recently 
[written  in  April,  1920]  Sir  Kingsley  Wood.  Par- 
liamentary Private  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of 
Health,  pointed  out  that  60,000  of  the  840.000 
men  engaged  in  building  hou.ses  before  the  war  had 
been  killed,  many  thousands  had  been  disabled 
and  a  host  of  others  had  gone  into  other  trades. 
Sir  Kingsley  went  on  to  say  that,  including  the 
500.000  houses  that  the  Government  building  pro- 
cram  called  for,  there  must  be  at  least  1,630.000 
dwellings  put  up  during  the  next  ten  years  in 
order  to  house  the  people  at  all  adequately,  and 
that  there  would  be  more  than  enough  work  for 
1,000,000  men  durinc  that  period.  He  said  there 
was  a  shortage  of  15,000  bricklayers  in  sight  if 
the  requisite  number  of  houses  were  to  be  got 
under  way  this  year,  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect    of   any    unemployment   in   the    building 
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trades,  even  if  the  workers  now  in  the  army  were 
all  to  return  to  their  old  places.  Since  the  Gov- 
ernment mapped  out  its  building  program  the 
Ministry  of  Health  has  approved  nearly  120,000 
plans  for  new  houses  embraced  in  some  4,500 
'schemes,'  convering  about  37,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  leading  cities  of  England.  On  February 
20  [1920]  Dr.  Addison,  the  Minister  of  Health, 
laid  the  first  brick  in  the  Hayes  building  'scheme,' 
the  largest  one  under  way  in  the  Metropolitan 
district,  which  aims  at  constructing  2,000  dwell- 
ings."—.4ra<'r;<ra«  Architect,  Apr.  21,  IQ20,  p.  493. 
— "In  announcing  the  changed  policy  Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  the  Minister  of  Health,  stated  [1921] 
that,  under  an  arrangement  made  between  his 
predecessor  (Dr.  Addison)  and  the  then  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  the  number  of  housing 
schemes  which  the  Government  contemplated  had 
been  reduced  from  500.000  to  between  200.000 
and  300,000  houses ;  that  now  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  the  number  of  houses  to  200,000,  of  these 
176,000  houses  were  to  be  built  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  in  addition  24,000  or  25.000  houses 
were  to  be  built  by  private  builders  under  the 
Subsidy  Scheme.  He  added  that  the  country  now 
had  a  permanent  burden  for  60  years  of  ten  mil- 
lion pounds  (£10,000,000)  a  year  on  their  taxes 
in  order  to  provide  these  houses.  .  .  .  The  latest 
figures  available  with  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  various  Government  housing  schemes  in  Eng- 
land is  that  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
under  date  of  November  18th  as  follows: 

Estimates  for  165,000  houses  have  been  approved. 

Contracts  signed   for   159,400  houses. 

Houses  commenced  141.500. 

Houses  completed  (November  i)  62,000." — 
Housing  Betterment,  Jan.,  1922,  pp.  5,  21. 

See  also  City  planning:  Great  Britain;  Public 
health:   Great  Britain. 

Holland.— "Holland,  through  its  Government,  is 
doing  some  progressive  housing  work  as  described 
by  the  president  of  the  Netherlandsch  Institut 
voor  Volkschuisvesting  (Dutch  Housing  Institute), 
Mr.  D.  Hudig.  'Our  Housing  Act  of  1901  em- 
powers the  Government  to  grant  loans  to  local 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land  and 
building  working  class  houses  themselves  or  by 
the  aid  of  public  utilities  societies.  The  money 
is  not  directly  advanced  by  the  central  govern- 
ment to  these  societies  but  by  way  of  the  local 
authorities  which  have  the  power  to  allow  or 
refuse  a  loan — a  system  that  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  efficient  control  over  the  societies 
than  could  be  exerted  by  a  central  department. 
The  money  is  advanced  on  mortgage  repayable 
in  50  years  by  ecjual  annual  instalments,  the 
ratei  being  fixed  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the 
market  quotation  of  the  State  debentures  on  the 
Amsterdam  Exchange.  The  local  authority  is 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
instalments  on  the  loan  so  that  there  is  no  finan- 
cial risk  to  the  State.  The  Government  is  willing 
to  grant  ioo7f  of  the  total  building  cost.  Local 
authorities  on  granting  the  loan  may  impose  such 
conditions  on  the  society  as  they  think  fit  to 
secure  efficient  management,  proper  repairs,  etc. 
The  public  utilities  societies  have  a  semi-public 
character.  They  must  be  authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  interest  on  their  shares  is  limited  to 
4%;  the  capital  and  profit  are  only  to  be  applied 
to  the  improving  of  housing  and  the  members 
can  be  given  no  right  io.  buy  their  houses. 
Nearly  750  public  utilities  societies  are  now  au- 
thorized. About  250  are  organized  in  the  National 
Housing  Council,  this  corporation  being  exclusively 
a    federation    of    public    utility    housing    societies 
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and  local  building  authorities.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1914,  461  loans  had  been  granted,  371  of  public 
utility  societies  and  90  on  behalf  of  local  au- 
thorities building  themselves;  9,900  houses  had 
been  built  and  loans  in  total  had  been  approved 
for  the  building  of  16,251  houses.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  private  enterprise  has  been 
practically  out  of  business.  Working  class  houses 
have  only  been  built  by  public  utility  societies 
and  some  local  authorities.  The  housing  shortage 
is  growing  every  day;  at  least  100.000  houses  are 
now  wanted.  In  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  about 
half  of  the  newly  married  people  cannot  get 
houses.  In  the  next  five  years  250,000  should  be 
built.  Immediately  after  the  war  the  State  fixed 
the  interest  chargeable  on  state  loans  at  3-7/8'/f, 
being  the  interest  indicated  by  the  market  quota- 
tion of  the  State  debentures  on  the  Amsterdam 
Exchange  the  day  before  it  was  shut.  A  subsidy 
was  granted  to  meet  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
rise  in  prices  of  materials.  The  local  authorities 
were  obliged  to  partake  in  this  subsidy.  After 
many  tribulations. the  scheme  now  in  practice  was 
settled  upon,  providing  an  annual  subsidy  of  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  societies, 
75''/f  being  afforded  by  the  State,  25% 
by  the  local  authority.  Since  the  war  more 
loans  than  ever  have  been  granted,  the  total  num- 
ber of  loans  at  the  end  of  1917  being  810,  of 
which  636,  amounting  to  71,500,000  florins  (about 
£6,000,000)  were  granted  on  behalf  of  public 
utility  societies;  174,  amounting  to  27,500,000 
florins,  on  behalf  of  municipal  building,  includ- 
ing a  loan  to  Amsterdam  of  15,000,000  florins. 
From  May,  1918,  to  the  end  of  July,  1919,  loans 
and  subsidies  were  granted  for  the  building  of 
about  15,000  houses,  the  monthly  number  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  fixing  of  rents  must  now  be 
approved  by  the  State,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  put  them  up.  But  as  the  cost  of  living  is 
about  92%'  above  the  cost  before  the  war  and  the 
raising  of  rents  of  private  houses  is  under  the 
control  of  rent  committees  and  as  the  cost  of 
building  is  still  increasing,  and  wages,  though 
raised,  have  not  in  general  reached  a  level  at 
which  economic  rents  may  be  paid,  the  deficit 
will  be  very  great,  in  some  cases  growing  to 
nearly  300  florins  (£25)  per  annum.  This  will 
go  on  for  a  long  time.  The  capital  cost  now 
varies  from  5,000  florins  (£417)  to  8,500  florins 
(£709)  and  an  economic  rent  would  be  about  9 
florins  (15s.)  or  12  florins  (£1)  per  week  (rates 
are  not  included  in  rents),  whereas  the  normal 
pre-war  rent  for  newly  built  houses  was  4  florins 
(6s.  8d.)  in  Amsterdam  and  some  other  towns.'" 
— Housing  Betterment,  Feb.,  1920,  pp.  25-27. — 
"The  overcoming  of  the  housing  shortage  is  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  effect  of  the  various  schemes 
by  which  government-aid  to  housing  was  furn- 
ished. .  .  .  The  government  subsidy  for  housing 
in  1905  amounted  to  46,000  florins  (,$18,400  at 
par)  and  covered  31  houses.  In  1920  this  appro- 
priation amounted  to  150,000,000  florins  ($60,000,- 
000  at  par) .  While  the  Government  has  em- 
ployed a  number  of  different  means  of  stimulating 
the  construction  of  houses,  that  found  most  gen- 
erally effective  has  been  the  one  by  which  a 
subsidy  is  given  to  municipaUties,  to  building 
societies  and  to  private  individuals  erecting  houses 
not  exceeding  450  cubic  meters  in  size.  While 
the  subsidy  is  limited  to  20  florins  ($8  at  par) 
per  cubic  foot  and  the  total  amount  is  similarly 
limited  to  2,000  florins  ($800  at  par)  for  each 
dwelling,  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  final 
disposition  that  may  be  made  of  the  dwellings. 
They    may    be   sold,   rented,    or   occupied    by    the 
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owner    himself,    if    he    so    chooses."— /ftirf.,    Jan., 

1022,    p.   45. 

Italy. — "The  United  Stales  tr.idc  commissioner 
at  Rome,  under  date  of  January  1$,  ig2o,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  fol- 
lowinp  statement,  .  .  .  which  was  published  in 
Commerce  Reports  (Washington)  for  March  14: 
'Under  the  existing  provisions,  whereby  the  State 
participates  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
loans  made  to  building  organizations  and  co- 
operative societies,  the  Government  has  already 
assumed  annual  interest  charges  amounting  to 
about  2,500,000  lire  [.$482,500,  par].  The  follow- 
ing municipalities  have  so  far  been  granted  aid 
by  the  State  in  this  connection;  Milan,  Reggio 
Emilia,  Pozzuoli,  Caldebosco,  Sivignano,  and  Vez- 
zano,  as  well  as  the  institutes  for  popular  houses 
of  Catania,  Bergamo,  Bologna,  Florence,  Milan, 
Modena,  Rome,  Turin.  TrevLso,  and  Venice,  and 
various  cooperative  organizations  at  Rome,  Parma, 
and  Reggio  Emilia.  Many  additional  proposals 
are  now  under  consideration,  and  a  number  of 
local  bodies  have  already  begun  construction  with- 
out awaiting  the  definite  allotment,  of  funds  from 
the  Government.  It  is  calculated  that  at  this 
time  there  are  under  construction  in  Italy  popular 
houses  the  cost  of  which  will  exceed  200,000,000 
lire  [$38,600,000,  par],  without  including  in  this 
sum  the  construction  undertalicn  at  Rome,  where 
the  work  already  under  way  will  provide  25,000 
rooms.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  simplify 
the  formalities  connected  with  the  granting  of 
loans,  and  provision  has  now  been  made  whereby 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions can  also  obtain  aid  from  the  State  for  the 
construction  of  houses  for  their  own  employees, 
provided  separate  accounts  are  kept  in  this  con- 
nection, and  the  interest  derived  from  their  in- 
vestment does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  Such  houses 
can  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  that 
for  which  they  were  orginally  intended.  There 
has  been  a  demand  for  such  aid  on  the  part  of 
certain  large  industrial  establishments,  especially 
at  Milan,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  companies 
will  now  undertake  construction  on  a  large  scale. 
Another  stimulus  to  building  activities  will  con- 
sist in  the  complete  exemption  from  customs  duties 
of  building  materials  imported.  The  exemption 
from  the  normal  tax  and  the  supertax  will  also 
be  considerably  extended.  Houses  coming  under 
the  definition  of  popular  or  economical  houses, 
as  well  as  popular  hotels  and  dormitories  con- 
structed by  municipalities  and  bodies  not  or- 
ganized for  profit,  will  enjoy  such  exemption  for 
20  years;  other  houses  not  belonging  in  the  above 
classes,  but  at  the  same  time  not  of  a  luxurious 
character,  will  be  exempt  for  10  years,  and  this 
exemption  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  15 
\ears.  In  addition  to  encouraging  new  construc- 
tion efforts  are  being  made  to  assure  the  most  ad- 
vantageous use  of  housing  facilities  already,  avail- 
able. By  a  decree  .  .  .  published  [in  igig],  Gov- 
ernment commissioners  [were  to]  ...  be  ap- 
pointed in  cities  possessing  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants on  December  31,  loiq,  to  see  that  tenants 
receive  the  full  protection  afforded  them  by  law 
in  connection  with  the  leasing  of  apartments, 
furnished  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  regard  to  evictions. 
By  this  decree  it  is  also  provided  that  civil  and 
military  offices  of  the  Government,  having  a 
temporary  character  owing  to  the  war,  must  be 
removed  within  three  months  from  private  build- 
ings heretofore  occupied,  and  established  in  tem- 
porary buildings  which  will  be  constructed.  Fur- 
thermore, by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Ministry 
of   Industrv,  Commerce,  and   Labor,  buildings  in- 


tended for  use  as  hotels  previous  to  the  war, 
which  have  been  sold  for  other  purpo.ses  but 
arc  not  yet  converted,  can  be  redeemed  at  the 
selling  price,  without  further  compensation,  for 
their  transfer  to  persons  who  will  u.se  such  build- 
ings as  hotels  and  guarantee  to  continue  to  make 
such  use  of  them  for  not  less  than  10  years." — 
United     States     Department    of     Labor,     Mniillily 

Labor  Review,   May,   1020,   pp.    1260-1270. "The 

National  Housing  Conference  held  in  Milan,  Italy, 
some  months  ago  {written  in  .Xpril,  1022  j, 
w,as  called  to  consider  how  the  housing  shortage 
might  be  met  and  what  steps  would  be  taken  to 
meet  the  situation  caused  by  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  building  trades  in  Italy 
Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  annual 
congress  held  in  Rome  in  1918,  from  which  resulted 
the  Italian  housing  law  of  November  30,  igig, 
during  which  time  the  housing  jiroblcm  has  be- 
come more  and  more  acute  and  the  necessity  for 
those  interested  in  housing  reform  in  Italy  get- 
ting together  to  discuss  the  subject  became  ap- 
parent. Those  calling  this  conference  were  of 
the  view  that  the  solution  of  Italy's  present 
housing  problem  would  come  through  action  by 
the  municipalities  them.selves  and  through  semi- 
public  institutions  known  as  Boards  of  Popular 
Building  Construction.  It  was  stated  at  the  Con- 
ference that,  compared  with  the  number  of  build- 
ings produced  by  the  Cooperative  Societies  an.I 
by  private  initiative,  a  very  great  increase  in 
hou.se  production  has  come  through  the  activity 
of  these  Boards  of  Popular  Building  Construction, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  municipalities.  Al- 
though the  cause  of  the  Building  Cooperative 
Societies  was  warmly  advocated  by  a  number  of 
speakers  at  the  Milan  Conference,  the  Conference 
apparently  did  not  go  on  record  as  believing  that 
such  an  agency  would  be  the  most  effective  one 
in  producing  the  much  needed  houses." — Hous- 
ing Bellerment,  Apr.,  1922,  pp.  158-15C).  See  also 
City  pliXnnint,:    Italy. 

New  Zealand. — "The  191 6  census  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  New  Zealand  was 
crowded  into  32,000  dwelings.  Since  that  time 
comparatively  few  new  homes  have  been  built 
and  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased 
materially.  The  Board  of  Estimate  in  1918  stated 
that  there  W'as  a  demand  for  at  le.ast  20,000  ad- 
ditional dwellings  of  four  and  five  rooms  each. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  has  interested  it- 
self in  the  erection  of  homes  for  workers,  and 
already  the  government  has  155  homes  under  con- 
struction, and  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  700  more.  Besides  this  the  different 
municipalities  are  attempting  to  aid  in  the  matter 
of  more  and  better  homes  for  the  wage  earner, 
with  the  result  that  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, the  municipal  authorities  of  the  Dominion, 
and  private  enterprises  are  expected  to  supply 
5,000  homes  within  the  next  year  or  18  months." 
— American  Arcltitecl,  Oct.  13,  1920,  p.  485. — 
"Thirty-nine  acres  have  been  set  aside  on  which 
to  erect  forty  new  homes  in  Taihape  for  the 
working  people  in  that  section,  principally  railway 
employees ;  and  seventy  acres  at  Taumarunui  for 
the  erection  of  homes  on  lots  70  by  100  feet.  It 
is  expected  that  at  this  place  sixty  or  eighty 
houses  will  be  erected.  ...  A  tract  of  land  at 
Frankton  has  been  divided  into  180  lots  on  which 
homes  are  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  a  sawmill, 
equipped  with  modern  American  automatic  mill- 
ing machinery,  is  completed.  Thus  scheme  .  .  . 
includes  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  work- 
men's homes.  The  New  Zealand  government  has 
announced  that   it  expects  to  construct  600  dwell- 
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inps  for  workmen  in  different  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  it  is  intimated  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  construct  these  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible,  even  though  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  government  to  import  some  of  the  supplies." 
— United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Re- 
ports, Jan.  8,  1021,  p.  142. 

Norway. — "The  iirst  Compulsory  Town  Plan- 
ning laws  in  Europe  were  put  into  effect  in  Nor- 
way 60  years  ago.  There  were  several  big  fires 
at  that  time  and  the  early  Commissions  that  re- 
built the  towns  were  composed  of  shoe-makers 
and  tailors  who  loved  straight  lines  and  sacrificed 
much  of  the  personality  of  the  towns.  The  Nor- 
wegian towns  have  gone  in  heavily  for  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  land ;  some  have  bought  for 
200  years  ahead;  some  own  all  of  the  land  imme- 
diately around  the  town  and  can  control  housing 
and  speculation.  They  usually  tax  the  land  much 
more  than  the  housing  on  it.  .  .  .  The  Norwegian 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Association  .  .  .  has 
been  giving  lectures  all  over  Norway.  .  .  .  They 
have  received  an  appropriation  of  1500  pounds 
for  their  work  and  further  sums  locally.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Government  in  their 
propaganda,  the  result  being  that  they  are  secur- 
ing interest  in  town  planning  all  over  the  coun- 
try."— Housing  Betterment,  Feb.,  1920,  p.  36. — 
"In  building  our  towns  there  has,  ...  in  the  last 
few  years,  been  a  determined  break  with  the  old 
bad  habit  of  building  large  tenement  houses  which 
have  made  our  larger  towns  gloomy,  ugly  and 
unhealthy,  spoiling  both  the  effect  of  our  beauti- 
ful landscape  and  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants.  During  the  [World]  War  the 
building  of  houses  for  the  masses  has,  in  our 
towns — owing  to  the  high  cost  of  building — prac- 
tically entirely  been  taken  over  by  our  town  coun- 
cils. Several  of  our  municipalities  have  gone  in 
very  heavily  for  the  buying  of  land,  and  rather 
heavily  for  house  building.  For  instance,  our 
capital,  Christiania  (260,000  inhabitants)  has  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years — 1916  to  igig — built  2,500 
houses  for  a  sum  of  45,000,000  kroner  netto 
(£2,500,000),  .  .  .  and  planned  the  building  of  at 
least  1,000  new  houses  annually  in  the  years  to 
come.  These  houses  built  by  the  municipalities 
are  either  let  direct  at  rents  subsidized  up  to  50 
per  cent.,  or  sold  or  let  to  public  utility  societies 
on  the  same  basis.  Building  costs  .  .  .  are  very 
high  in  our  country,  a  good  deal  higher  than  in 
England.  The  n.unicipal  letting  of  houses  has 
many  drawbacks.  We  are  therefore  endeavoring, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  hasten  the  formation  of 
public  utility  societies  for  disposing  of  the  houses 
in  a  way  that  safeguards  against  speculation.  We 
are  trying  to  'form  in  every  town  of  8,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  one  public  utility 
society — a  sort  of  municipality  within  the  munici- 
pality, a  building-municipality  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  building  and  letting  houses — which  en- 
deavours to  absorb  and  organize  building  demand 
existing  within  the  town:  the  demand  being  cre- 
ated by  those  who  now  or  later  on  will  form  a 
family  and  found  a  home,  those  who  are  unsat- 
isfactorily housed  and  wish  to  build  a  better 
home,  those  who  have  immigrated,  and  so  forth. 
We  hope  thereby  to  carry  building  enterprise  for- 
ward precisely  by  those  who  are  most  interested, 
and  to  enable  the  communal  authorities,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  communal  significance  of  this  cause, 
to  give  these  societies  sufficient  support  with  guar- 
anteed loans,  building  loans,  and  capital  to  start, 
and  in  times  such  as  these,  sufficiently  large  sub- 
sidies to  enable  the  societies  to  let  the  houses  to 
their  members  for  a  rental  within  their  means." — 


C.    Gierloff,   Housing    in    Norway    {Garden    Cities 
and  Town  Planning  Magazine,  Mar.,  IQ20). 

Russia. — "Mr.  Zakharoff  describes  housing  con- 
ditions in  Russia  as  follows:  'Only  in  the  great 
Russian  cities  are  hot  water,  elevators,  gas  for 
heating  purposes,  and  sanitary  devices  to  be 
found.  In  the  towns  the  heights  of  houses  is 
limited  to  five  or  six  stories,  and  in  Petrograd  the 
greatest  altitude  is  77  feet.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, this  arbitrary  limitation  was  fixed  by  one 
of  the  czars,  who  forbade  the  townsfolk  to  build 
their  houses  higher  than  his  own  living  quarters 
—the  Winter  Palace.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  elaborate  architecture  of  public  build- 
ings and  the  construction  standards  of  the  homes 
of  the  masses,  where  modern  improvements  and 
sanitary  conditions  particularly  have  been  greatly 
neglected.  In  the  villages  Russian  peasants  live 
in  wooden  houses  that  are  nothing  more  than 
huts.  They  are  called  izba  and  consist  of  one 
story,  containing  one  or  two  large  rooms  with 
a  big  Russian  stove.  A  stable  is  usually  adjoin- 
ing. The  stove,  tx-sides  its  use  for  cooking,  serves 
as  a  bed  for  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 
Through  centuries  the  methods  of  hut  construc- 
tion have  remained  substantially  unchanged.  They 
are  built  from  logs  and  covered  with  wooden  or 
straw  roofs.  This  kind  of  construction  makes 
fires  frequent.  The  damage  to  them  by  fire 
reaches  320,000,000  rubles  a  year.  The  ruble  at 
pre-war  exchange  was  equal  to  fifty  cents.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  Government  sought  to  correct 
this  hazardous  situation.  The  zemstvos  erected 
several  small  factories  for  the  production  of  fire- 
proof material,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
organized  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  the 
methods  of  fire-resisting  construction.  As  soon  as 
orderly  conditions  are  restored  in  Russia,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  revamp 
"woocien  Russia."  '  .  .  On  December  nth,  1013, 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  passed  a  more  or  less 
complete  town  planning  law,  which  was  applied 
by  the  Germans  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  large  part 
of  the  34,000  buildings  that  had  been  destroyed 
up  to  that  time  in  Russia." — Housing  Betterment, 
Feb.,  IQ20,  pp.  22,  37. — "The  London  Daily  Mail's 
Petrograd  correspondent,  in  a  dispatch,  gives  an 
outline  of  the  projected  law  respecting  housing 
as  printed  in  the  Pradva,  according  to  which  every 
person  paying  a  rent  below  1200  rubles  is  ex- 
empted from  paying  rent  for  the  next  six  months. 
Lodgers  renting  rooms  are  also  to  be  exempted, 
and  evictions  will  not  be  permitted  without  a 
decision  of  the  Revolutionary  Court." — Housing 
Betterment,  May,  iQiS,  p.  53. 

South  America:  Uruguay.  —  Argentina. — 
Brazil. — Peru. — "Even  South  America  has  not 
been  free  from  the  general  situation  of  housing 
shortage  and  high  rents  which  have  affected  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  Uruguay  last  June 
enacted  a  new  rent-control  law  limiting  the  maxi- 
mum of  rent  that  may  be  charged  to  that  which 
prevailed  on  December  31st,  iqig.  The  legisla- 
tion is  emergency  legislation,  as  in  New  York,  and 
is  limited  in  its  application  to  a  3-year  period 
from  the  time  of  its  enactment  (June  20,  ig2i). 
One  unique  feature  of  this  legislation  fc  the 
provision  that  a  landlord  who  attempts  to  col- 
lect a  larger  amount  than  the  maximum  imposed 
by  law  will  incur  a  fine  equivalent  to  3  months' 
rent,  the  fine  in  question  to  be  devoted  to  the 
state's  funds  for  public  relief.  Provision  is  made 
for  an  appeal  to  a  Rent  Commission  both  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  de- 
cisions of  such  Commissions  are  final  and  may  not 
be  revised  for  12  months      The  law  contemplates 
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the  appointment  of  such  commissions  in  all  im- 
portant cities  and  towns.  Uruguay  has  es'idently 
modeled  its  legislation  somewhat  on  that  of  New 
York  and  has  adopted  also  the  New  York  scheme 
for  the  stimulation  of  new  building  construction 
through  tax  exemption.  New  buildings  begun 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  and  completed 
during  its  3-ycar  term  of  operation  will  have  50'f 
of  the  property  tax  remitted  for  a  period  of  10 
years  from  the  time  they  are  completed.  In 
addition,  the  builders  of  new  dwellings  built  within 
the  time  prescribed  may  upon  application  have  re- 
funded to  them  all  custom's  duties  paid  on  any 
building  material  used  in  their  construction  which 
may  have  been  imported  into  the  country.  .  .  . 
"The  high  cost  of  building  materials  since  igii, 
is  said  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  slowing 
up  of  construction  and  a  consequent  shortage  of 
housing  facilities  and  increased  rents.  .\s  a  re- 
sult of  this  situation,  after  2  years'  agitation  and 
discussion  of  proposed  legislation  to  cope  with 
the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  rent,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Argentina  in  September  of  this  year 
passed  3  measures  designed  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 'These  laws  follow  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  New  York  laws.  One  of  them  provides  that 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  the  rent  for  houses,  rooms  and  apartments 
for  residential  purposes  throughout  the  Republic 
shall  not  be  increased  beyond  the  rate  which 
prevailed  on  January  i,  1920,  and  that  under  cer- 
tain prescribed  conditions  all  legal  proceedings 
for  dispossessing  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent 
shall  be  stopped.  Further  details  of  the  measures 
in  question  are  as  follows:  One  provision  nullifies 
any  clause  in  a  lease  which  is  designed  to  exclude 
children;  another  amendment  regulates  subletting; 
a  third  measure  deals  with  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  carrying  out  judgments  of  the  court 
permitting  eviction  of  tenants." — Housing  Betler- 
.  ment,  Jan.,  1922,  pp.  54-56. — "Startling  living  con- 
ditions as  the  result  of  high  rents  in  Buenos  Aires 
are  disclosed  in  a  report  by  Alejandro  Bunge,  di- 
rector general  of  national  statistics.  Eighty  of 
each  hundred  families  occupy  only  one  room, 
he  says.  Of  this  80  per  cent.,  'nineteen  families 
consist  of  four  persons,  twenty  of  five,  eleven  of 
six,  four  of  eight,  two  of  nine  and  one  of  seven 
persons,  all  living  in  one  room  in  each  case.'  " — 
American  .irchilect,  Sept.  iq,  iq2c,  p.  432. — "Re- 
cent reports  from  Buenos  Aires  describe  a  plan 
which  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city  have 
recently  inaugurated  and  embodied  in  an  ordinance 
enacted  by  the  Municipal  Council  which  contains 
many  unusual  features,  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing building  construction  of  dwelling  houses  and 
meeting  the  housing  shortage.  The  city  will  use 
such  of  its  real  estate  as  is  unimproved  or  is 
occupied  by  old  and  inadequate  structures  as  sites 
for  the  construction  of  modern  houses.  It  will 
hand  over  such  property  for  a  period  ot  25  years, 
without  any  kind  of  annual  rental  or  remunera- 
tion, to  concessionaires,  who  will  be  required  to 
erect  houses  thereon  representing  a  minimum  value 
of  twice  the  value  of  the  land  occupied  by  such 
buildings.  The  buildings  must  conform  to  the 
municipal  regulations,  and  must  be  for  residential 
purposes  only,  except  that  the  first  floor  may  be 
used  for  business  purposes.  It  is  further  required 
that  the  work  of  construction  be  begun  and 
finished  within  specified  periods.  A  deposit  equal 
to  loT'r  of  the  value  of  the  building  plot  is  re- 
quired of  the  concessionaires  and  is  returned  to 
them  when  the  building  has  been  covered  with  a 
roof.  E.xemption  from  the  usual  building  taxes  and 
exemption  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  pay- 


ment of  current  rates,  such  as  for  lighting,  road 
cleaning,  etc.,  is  granted;  the  latter,  however, 
applying  only  to  houses  built  in  the  years  ig2i, 
1922,  and  1923.  The  contracting  parties  may 
not  charge  rent  exceeding  an  amount  calculated 
to  give  a  q7c  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
construction  of  the  building.  They  are  further 
required  to  attend  to  and  pay  the  cost  of  upkeep 
of  such  buildings.  At  the  end  of  thq  25-ycar  period 
the  buildings  pass  into  the  control  and  ownership 
of  the  municipality  without  any  indemnity  to  the 
concessionaires.  In  certain  instances  the  munici- 
IJality  may  administer  the  property  for  the  last  five 
years  of  the  contract  period." — Housing  Better- 
ment, Jan.,  1922,  pp.  57-5S. 

"The  Federal  and  Municipal  governments  are 
taking  action  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  houses  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  providing  for  a  special 
bond  issue  of  Jscooo.ooo  for  the  construction  of 
houses  for  working  people.  In  the  municipal  coun- 
cil a  measure  was  presented  providing  that  all 
workers'  houses  built  in  the  next  two  years  be  free 
from  the  usual  municipal  taxes.  The  federal  bill 
proposes  the  construction,  under  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration, of  20,000  houses  in  various  districts 
of  the  capital  wherever  land  is  available.  It  is 
intended  that  the  houses  shall  be  sold  to  heads 
of  working  families,  payment  being  spread  over  a 
period  of  20  years.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
the  construction  of  two  huge  apartment  houses, 
lor  families  and  for  bachelors,  respectively,  with 
common  kitchens  and  other  communal  installa- 
tions, the  rent  being  placed  at  a  very  low  fig- 
ure."— American  Architect,  October  13,  1920, 
p.  484- 

"A  Peruvian  law,  dated  December  28,  IQ18,  de- 
tails a  plan  to  build  100  workmen's  dwellings,  for 
sale  to  public  employees  of  over  five  years'  service 
receiving  wages  of  not  more  than  15  libras  ($7$), 
Peruvian  gold.  The  executive  department  is  to  sell 
sufficient  Government  land  in  Lima  to  a  financial 
institution — either  the  Savings  Bank  of  Lima  (la 
Caja  de  Ahorros  de  Lima)  preferably,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  National  Insurance  Companies 
(Companias  Nacionales  de  Segnros)  in  Lima  under 
the  Mortgage  Trust  Company  (Credit  0  Hipote- 
cario  del  Peru) — which  will  build  the  houses  ac- 
cording to  plans  and  estimates  approved  by  the 
executive  department.  The  price  of  the  houses  is 
stipulated  as  'the  value  invested  in  land  and  con- 
struction.' They  will  be  sold  on  terms  of  either 
10  or  20  years,  s  per  cent  cash  payment,  and 
balance  in  monthly  payments.  These  monthly 
payments  will  include,  beside  principal,  6  per  cent 
interest  per  year,  a  fixed  charge  or  commission 
of  I  per  cent  per  year,  and  an  aliquot  part  pay- 
ment of  a  fire  insurance  premium.  If  the  buyer 
desires  to  insure  the  property  to  his  family,  an 
aliquot  part  payment  on  life  insurance  is  included 
in  his  monthly  payments.  The  houses  are  sold 
on  lease  contracts,  the  titles  not  passing  until  full 
payment  has  been  made;  and  until  full  title  has 
been  acquired,  the  buyer  is  not  permitted  to  dis- 
pose of  a  house  except  through  the  institution 
that  built  it.  Bonds  may  be  issued  by  the  build- 
ing institution  in  the  amounts  and  with  the  guar- 
anties stipulated  in  existing  laws  on  the  subject. 
All  contracts  and  procedure  required  by  this  law 
are  free  from  the  usual  taxes  and  fees  that  are 
required  for  registration,  stamps,  papers,  and  in- 
comes, and  shall  remain  exempt  from  any  such 
imposts  laid  in  the  future.  The  Government  guar- 
antees the  capital  invested  in  these  100  houses, 
the  6  per  cent  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and 
the  fixed  charge  of  i  per  cent  per  year." — United 
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States  Department  of  Labor  (Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view, Oct.,  igiQ,  p.  283). 

Switzerland. — "La  Vie  Urbaine  publishes  the 
following  statement  of  the  housing  situation  in 
Switzerland.  'The  effect  of  the  War  on  the  housing 
situation  in  Switzerland  was  identical  with  that 
observed  in  Holland.  Together  with  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  housing  facilities  on  account 
of  numerous  refugees  and  wounded,  came  a  sus- 
pension of  construction  due  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  army.  In  addition,  Switzerland  by  reason  of 
its  peculiar  location  geographically  and  politically, 
had  to  increase  considerably  its  own  governmental 
activities  and  at  the  same  time  provide  quarters 
for  the  greatly  enlarged  staffs  of  the  agencies  of 
other  governments.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  state  of  affairs  was  an  all  around  increase  of 
rents,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  normal  per- 
centage of  "empties."  At  Zurich,  this  difficulty 
was  met  in  part  by  activities  of  a  Housing  Bureau 
(Wohnungsnachweis),  under  the  Hygiene  Depart- 
ment, which  publishes  regularly  a  bulletin  giving 
statistics  on  current  standard  rentals  and  lists  of  va- 
cancies. Since  August,  1918,  the  declaration  of  empty 
apartments  has  been  compulsory.  Similar  housing 
bureaus  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  Swiss  cities, 
notably  Bale  and  Berne,  where  the  organizations 
date  from  191 1  and  iqio  respectively.  Building 
is  seen  to  be,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  only  way 
out,  and  the  obstacles  are  the  same,  namely,  the 
high  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  financing.  Municipal  building  is  not 
unknown  in  Switzerland.  The  city  of  Lausanne 
has  built  and  manages  a  certain  number  of 
workingmen's  dwellings.  Some  of  these  were  built 
in  1904-1005,  and  are  said  to  pay  4  to  %'''/  ;  others 
built  more  recently  (1917-1918)  paying  only  3%. 
These  dweUings  are  provided  with  water,  gas  and 
electricity.  The  city  bears  the  expense  of  water 
supply  and  of  lighting  the  hallways  of  tenements. 
A  recent  development  of  importance  in  Switzerland 
is  the  organization  of  the  Union  Suisse  pour 
L' Amelioration  du  Logement.  This  is  a  Society 
whose  object  is  given  as  "Housing  reform  from 
social,  hygienic,  technical  and  economic  viewpoints, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  encouraging  the  con- 
struction of  pleasant  healthful  homes  of  sub- 
stantial value."  It  has  an  extensive  program, 
including  such  items  as  the  organization  of  ex- 
positions, conferences  and  competitions,  the  prep- 
aration of  model  codes,  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  information  and  advice  on  housing  prob- 
lems, aid  in  procuring  improved  legislation,  cam- 
paigns against  land  speculation,  cooperation  with 
other  similar  societies  and  the  publication  of 
periodicals.'" — Housing  Betterment,  Apr.,  1922, 
PP-    155-157- 

United  States:  Fluctuation  in  construction. — 
Federal  legislation. — "The  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent housing  shortage -in  the  United  States  dates 
back  to  the  year  1907,  since  which  date  less  and 
less  cubic  feet  of  construction  has  been  available 
per  person.  The  low  water  mark  was  reached 
in  November,  1918,  when  construction  was  but 
4  per  cent  of  normal.  During  the  succeeding 
months  construction  gradually  picked  up  and 
reached  its  maximum  in  October,  191 9.  Authorities 
agree  that  during  the  gradual  slowing  down  of 
construction  from  1907  to  1919,  the  United  States 
fell  behind  at  least  one  year  in  its  building  out- 
put and  that  it  will  take  several  years,  under 
favorable  conditions,  to  make  this  shortage  good. 
...  It  was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Department  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  the 
United  States  was  in  need  of  a  million  homes. 
General  construction  for  the  year  1919  was  prob- 


ably slightly  above  normal,  being  about  25  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  totaling  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  river  compared  with  an  average  of 
two  billion  in  present  day  prices,  for  the  past 
five  years.  Two-thirds  of  this  construction  was 
undertaken  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
Residential  construction  for  the  year  1919  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  Rivers  (roughly,  a  billion  dollars)  was 
36  per  cent  of  the  total  in  that  area  and  in- 
cluded from  100,000  to  125,000  of  the  higher 
grades  of  residential  buildings  of  all  kinds.  The 
revival  of  construction,  however  encouraging,  does 
not  seem  yet  to  have  relieved  conditions  or  at 
the  present  rate  to  promise  to  do  so,  although, 
unlike  the  English  situation,  the  conditions  ap- 
parently are  not  growing  worse.  The  work  of 
the  Housing  Corporation  was  small  in  volume  and 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  housing  situa- 
tion in  general  except  to  point  the  way  in  an 
admirable  manner.  It  was  not  until  March,  1918, 
that  Congress  authorized  the  Shipping  Board  to 
spend  money  for  housing  purposes.  It  was  not 
until  July,  1918,  that  the  newly  authorized  Hous- 
ing Corporation  was  permitted  to  spend  the  funds 
appropriated.  The  .Act  provided  for  emergency  war 
housing  and  recommended  the  employment  of 
the  Supervising  .Architect.  .  .  .  There  has  been  lit- 
tle criticism  as  to  the  quality  or  design  of  the 
permanent  construction,  except  that  it  was  too 
good.  .  .  For  nearly  eighty  years  the  United 
States  has  followed  a  program  that  has  never 
deviated  from  the  idea  that  beneficiaries  of  legis- 
lation should  be  enabled  to  acquire  property 
through  their  own  labor.  These  laws  have  covered 
rural  homes  and  culminated  in  the  Farm  Loan 
Bank  Bill  .  .  The  first  Redemption  Law  was 
enacted  in  1841  and  contained  all  the  elements 
that  made  the  later  Homestead  Law  so  notable. 
Subsequent  enactments  were  as  follows:  Act  of 
1843  amending  the  Act  of  1841  to  prevent  fraud; 
.Act  of  1853  extending  preemption  to  reserved  sec- 
tions of  railroad  grants  and  allowing  payments 
to  be  made  in  soldiers'  land-grant  warrants ;  Act 
of  1854,  granting  all  rights  of  preemption  to  bona 
fide  settlers  of  railroad  lands.  The  act  of  1862, 
known  as  the  Homestead  Law,  allowed  every  citi- 
zen over  21,  who  was  the  head  of  a  family,  to 
take  up  either  80  or  160  acres  of  surveyed  public 
lands  upon  the  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre^  except 
in  certain  Southern  states,  where  40  to  80  were 
the  limits.  The  conditions  of  the  law  required 
actual  residence  and  certain  work  to  be  done  for 
a  prescribed  period.  .  .  .  The  Act  of  1864  allowed 
soldiers  to  file  proofs  of  claim  if  in  service;  the 
Act  of  1866  put  the  exempted  land  in  Southern 
states  under  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Law; 
the  Act  of  1874,  known  as  The  Timber  Culture 
Law,  by  which  the  homesteader  obtained  title  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  if  for  two  years  he  had  one 
acre  planted  with  trees,  for  each  sixteen  acres  of 
his  holding.  Other  legislation  is  the  Act  of  1877, 
known  as  the  Desert  Land  Act,  relating  especially 
to  irrigable  lands,  the  Act  of  1878,  relating  to 
stone  and  timber  lands,  and  the  Kincaid  Act  of 
1904,  also  relating  to  irrigable  lands.  The  Farm 
Loan  Act  of  July  17,  1916,  made  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  borrow  money  from  a  specially  organ- 
ized Federal  banking  institution  for  the  purchase 
and  development  of  farming  lands,  the  necessary 
money  to  be  obtained  by  the  banks  from  the  sale 
of  tax-exempted  bonds.  The  Calder,  Nolen  and 
Hill  Bills  provide  for  the  lending  of  money  to 
people  who  desire  to  build  their  own  homes,  the 
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money  to  be  supplied  through  a  Federal  banking 
institution  especially  created  for  that  purpose, 
the  money  to  be  procured  by  the  banks  through 
the  public  sale  of  bonds  secured  by  real  estate 
mortgages  of  the  individual  borrowers  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  building  and  loan  associations  or 
other  banking  institutions  with  which  the  bor- 
rowers were  doing  business.  .  .  .  During  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  rgig, 
the  activity  of  the  building  industry  was  promoted 
through  an  educational  campaign  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  construction  of  public 
works  was  encouraged  by  the  U.  S.  Department." 
— F.  T.  Miller,  Housing  situation  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  pp.  iQ-20,  25-26. 

United  States:  National  Housing  Association. 
— Government  housing  during  the  World  War. 
— Congressional  inquiry. — One  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  interest  current  in  housing  conditions 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  World  War  was 
the  founding  in  iqio,  in  New  York,  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Association.  The  organization  is 
supported  by  private  funds,  and  publishes  a  quar- 
terly, Housing  Betterment.  These  are  its  purposes: 
I.  To  improve  housing  conditions,  both  urban  and 
suburban,  in  every  practicable  way;  2.  To  bring 
home  to  each  community  the  importance  of 
right  housing  conditions  and  the  consequences  of 
bad  ones;  3.  To  study  in  various  cities  the  causes 
of  the  drift  of  the  population  into  the  cities,  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  population  may  be 
distributed  over  larger  areas;  4.  To  encourage 
the  formation  of  improved  housing  associations 
where  they  do  not  exist,  and  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  all  such  associations  by  advice  and  direction ; 
5.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for 
such  agencies,  and  to  furnish  advice  and  sugges- 
tions to  those  interested  in  housing  reform,  and 
generally  to  promote  popular  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject; 6.  To  aid  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  laws  that  will — a.  Prevent  the  erection  of  un- 
fit types  of  dwellings;  b.  Encourage  the  erection  of 
proper  ones;  c.  Secure  their  proper  maintenance 
and  management;  d.  Bring  about  a  reasonable 
and  practicable  improvement  of  the  older  build- 
ings; e.  Secure  reasonable,  scientific  and  economic 
buildings  laws;  7.  To  aid  in  defending  such  laws 
when  once  enacted,  from  the  attacks  of  adverse 
interests,  and  in  correcting  them  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  changing  conditions  and  meet  new 
needs  as  they  develop;  8.  To  train  and  equip 
workers  for  the  various  phases  of  housing  reform 
work. 

As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  World  War  in 
causing  the  concentration,  often  temporary,  of 
industry  in  certain  centers  had  become  noticeable, 
it  was  evident  that  special  effort  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  dwellings  for  the  increased  num- 
ber of  workers  in  those  centers,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  munition  and  shipbuilding  industries. 
(See  Boston:  1017-1010;  Washington-,  D.  C: 
iQi7-iq20.)  On  October  a.  1017,  a  committee  on 
housing  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  with  Otto  M.  Eidlitz  as  chairman. 
During  that  fall  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
set  aside  .$10,000,000  for  the  construction  of  houses 
at  the  Hog  Island  plant  and  undertook  housing 
developments  at  other  shipbuilding  centers.  An 
act  of  March  i,  iqi8,  authorized  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  acquire  land,  construct  houses, 
and  undertake  similar  business,  and  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  that  work  Later  the  sum  of 
$45,000,000  was  added  to  that  fund  and  A.  Merritt 
Taylor  was  made  housing  director.  Other  work 
along  this  line  was  done  for  a  while  by  the  Hous- 


ing Branch  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  but  was 
later  taken  over  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing  and  Transportation.  This  bureau  was 
formed  within  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Feb- 
ruary ;  in  June  an  appropriation  of  $60,000,000 
of  which  $10,000,000  was  reserved  for  housing  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  made  possible  its  activity. 
Later  the  appropriation  was  increased  by  $40,- 
000,000.  On  July  9,  1918,  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  its  work.  By  Sep- 
tember, building  projects  had  been  undertaken  in 
sixty-five  communities.  After  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  only  the  well  advanced  projects  were 
completed.  The  housing  corporation  made  its  re- 
port December  3,  iqi8.  "An  important  step  look- 
ing toward  the  solution  of  the  serious  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  acute,  nation-wide  housing  shortage 
was  taken  by  the  Senate  on  .\pril  17  [1920]  when 
it  passed  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Calder 
of  New  York  (S.  Res.  350)  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Senate  Committee  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  it.  .  .  .  Vice-President  Maishall 
.  .  .  appointed  the  following  Committee:  Senator 
William  M.  Calder  of  New  York,  Chairman,  and 
Senators  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  Walcott  of  Delaware, 
Edge  of  New  Jersey  and  Gay  of  Louisiana."— 
Housing  Betterment,  May,   1920. 

United  States:  Industrial  housing. — Company 
housing  in  bituminous  coal  fields. — "The  vast 
increase  in  the  population  of  Akron,  Ohio,  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  caused  evil  housing  condi- 
tions, and  has  forced  many  of  the  employees  of 
the  Firestone  Rubber  and  Tire  Co.  to  sleep  in 
unhealthy  surroundings.  To  overcome  this  con- 
dition so  far  as  possible,  the  company  purchased 
a  plot  of  ground,  called  it  'Firestone  Park,'  and 
proceeded  to  improve  it  and  erect  homes  at  reason- 
able purchase  rates  for  its  employees.  Their 
scheme  is  worked  out  along  these  lines.  The 
workers  purchase  the  lots  or  houses  by  a  payment 
of  five  per  cent,  with  their  order,  after  which 
they  make  monthly  payments  of  one  per  cent. 
Out  of  this  one  per  cent,  the  company  pays  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  insurance  and  taxes. 
The  houses  are  erected  by  a  real  estate  company 
formed  by  the  company  as  a  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion, if  the  workers  so  desire,  and  are  sold  to  them 
at  a  [price]  .  .  .  which  is  based  on  actual  cost. 
Any  persons  other  than  employees  desiring  to  make 
purchases  are  allowed  to  do  so,  but  must  pay 
ten  per  cent,  more  and  also  have  to  pay  ten  per 
cent,  down  with  their  purchase.  This  scheme 
enables  the  workers  of  this  company  to  own  their 
own  homes.  .  .  .  The  American  Blower  Company 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  undertaken  to  aid  its  em- 
ployees to  buy  their  own  homes,  through  arranging 
to  lend  the  difference  between  the  amount  that  can 
be  realized  on  a  first  mortgage  and  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  house.  Suppose  an  employee  was  able 
to  put  up  about  25  per  cent,  in  cash,  he  may 
then  borrow  60  per  cent,  from  a  Savings  and 
Loan  Society  and  the  company  will  advance  the 
remainder  through  the  Society,  making  one  mort- 
gage cover  the  two  loans.  The  loans  are  paid 
off  on  the  usual  building  and  loan  rate  of  one  per 
cent,  a  month,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  rent 
the  employee  would  be  paying  for  his  house  in 
that  city, 

"The  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  another  city 
that  has  worked  out  a  plan  to  help  home  buyers. 
A  threefold  combination  of  a  bureau  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  some  local  banks  and  building 
and  loan  associations  has  been  made  whereby  the 
home   builder   will   be   assured   that   the  home   he 
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has  purchased  is  'up  to  specifications. '  The  Bureau 
which  has  been  established  for  this  purpose, 
composed  of  architects,  engineers  and  construction 
experts,  will  pass  upon  all  the  plans  for  all  homes 
and  apartments,  determining  whether  they  are  suit- 
able in  design  and  floor  plan,  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, in  permanence  of  value  and  in  neighbor- 
hood. This  helps  determine  the  amount  to  be 
loaned  upon  the  buildings  and  acts  as  a  guarantee 
to  the  mortgagee.  If  the  plan  proves  successful 
it  may  be  extended  to  office  and  factory  build- 
ings, and  thus  put  a  check  on  expensive  building 
costs  brought  about  by  the  superabundance  of 
middlemen  in  building  operations.  A  definite 
policy  of  making  it  easy  for  their  employees  to 
own  their  own  homes  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  simple 
plan  followed  by  Eastman,  Gardiner  &  Co.,  of 
Laurel,  Miss.  When  an  employee  informs  the 
company  that  he  wishes  to  have  a  home  of  his 
own  he  is  allowed  to  select  a  lot,  and  is  given 
advice  in  regard  to  the  building  plans.  Having 
selected  a  design,  the  company  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  the  house  at  an  agreed  price.  When 
it  is  completed  the  home  is  turned  over  to  the 
employee,  who  is  given  from  three  to  five  years 
to  pay  for  it  in  monthly  installments,  with  six 
per  cent,  interest.  These  houses  are  of  attractive 
design,  situated  on  a  good  sized  piece  of  ground 
allowing  ample  room  for  gardens.  In  case  of 
death  or  inability  to  continue  payments,  whatever 
money  has  been  paid  in  is  returned  and  the  house 
reverts  to  the  company.  This  plan  has  worked 
out  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everyone  con- 
cerned, and  practically  all  of  the  company's  em- 
ployees of  the  better  paid  class  own  their  own 
homes." — W.  G.  Castle,  Solving  the  housing  prob- 
lem (Industrial  Management,  Dec,  ig2o). — "The 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  early  to 
recognize  the  economic  fact  that  proper  housing 
of  mechanics  is  a  necessity  in  the  stabilizing  of 
labor  and  industrial  progress.  No  sooner  had  work 
begun  on  the  great  shipyard  plant  at  Bristol 
than  the  Corporation  began  to  lay  plans  for  a 
comprehensive  housing  development  to  take  care 
of  the  social  needs  of  its  workmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies. A  building  program  was  determined  on 
which  departs  radically  from  that  followed  in 
many  industrial  developments  where  unsightly 
views  of  dwellings  possessing  no  architectural  merit, 
frequently  not  well  planned,  greet  the  eye,  and 
often  develop  into  slums  in  which  the  tenants  have 
no  pride  in  their  homes  or  surroundings.  ...  To 
avoid  the  waste  and  unsatisfactory  results  incident 
to  construction  of  temporary  barracks,  frames  and 
covering  were  erected  for  buildings  which  could, 
after  their  temporary  occupancy  by  construction 
forces,  be  completed  into  substantial  and  perma- 
nent form  for  the  shipbuilders  who  would  follow. 
A  general  plan  was  then  laid  out  providing  for 
all  usual  and  necessary  community  facilities,  in- 
cluding schools,  stores,  restaurants,  churches,  play- 
grounds, and  parks,  as  well  as  various  types  of 
buildings  for  housing  bachelors  and  families  of  all 
classses  of  employees,  from  the  common  labor  type 
to  skilled  mechanics,  foremen,  superintendents  and 
executive  forces.  This  plan  has  been  consistently 
followed,  and  provides  for  an  equitable  and  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  the  various  types  of 
buildings.  .  .  .  This  town  is  a  splendid  object  les- 
son to  large  industrial  communities  as  to  what  can 
and  should  be  done  to  make  their  employees  com- 
fortable."— C.  H.  Pratt,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania 
{Homes  for  Workmen,  pp.  126,  131). — "An  in- 
crease in  population  variously  estimated  at  from 
5,000  to  10,000,  due  to  the  labor  demands  of  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Company  and  the  new  gov- 


ernment plant  just  completed,'  is  complicating  the 
housing  situation  in  Watertown.  The  initial  efforts 
to  meet  the  situation  include  a  canvass  of  the 
residential  districts  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  vacant  houses  and  of  available  rooming  quarters. 
.  .  .  Work  .  .  .  was  started  ...  by  Charles  E. 
Marshall,  an  Albany  contractor,  on  25  houses  .  .  . 
near  the  new  gun  cartridge  plant  of  the  New  York 
Mr  Brake  Co.  ...  An  appropriation  for  improv- 
ing the  streets  of  this  new  residential  section  has 
been  made  by  the  Common  Council.'' — Housing 
Betterment,  Dec,  igi?,  p.  67. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1916  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  completed  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
housing  by  employers  in  the  United  States.  This 
investigation  comprised  communities  maintained  by 
coal  mining  companies  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  and  in- 
cluded almost  exclusively  the  better  types  of  com- 
munities. Certain  facts  stand  out  as  a  result  of 
this  study,  namely:  "i.  The  responsibility  for  the 
housing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  mine  operators.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  average  mining  town,  its  dependence 
upon  the  one  industry  of  mining,  and  frequently 
its  impermanence  and  almost  universal  lack  of 
local  self-government,  as  well  as  the  shifting 
character  of  the  labor  force,  have  compelled  the 
mine  owner  to  assume  that  responsibility.  2.  The 
average  company  mining  town  has  few  of  the 
amenities  of  ordinary  community  life.  There  is 
a  dull  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses 
and  an  absence  of  trees  and  natural  vegetation. 
Streets  and  alleys  are  open  dirt  roads  almost 
without  exception.  Sidewalks  are  very  rare. 
J.  The  miner's  hou.se  is  without  the  ordinary  inside 
conveniences  found  in  the  house  of  the  city 
worker.  Less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  homes  in 
the  bituminous  coal  regions  have  inside  toilets,  and 
running  water  is  rare.  Stoves  and  grates  are  de- 
pended upon  for  heating.  4.  The  average  house 
of  the  miner  includes  about  four  rooms,  in  which 
he  must  accommodate  a  family  and  frequently 
take  in  boarders  when  there  is  a  housing  shortage. 
5.  The  rents  of  the  miners'  houses  are  compara- 
tively low,  most  of  them  (12,343  out  of  18,877, 
or  65.4  per  cent)  renting  in  1916  for  less  than 
8  dollars  per  month.  The  rent  in  some  instances 
probably  constitutes  a  subsidy  to  the  wages  of 
the  miner  who  lives  in  a  company  house." — L. 
Magnusson,  Company  housing  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields    (Monthly   Labor  Review,   Apr.,   ig2o). 

United  States:  New  York  state  legislation. — 
Housing  conditions  in  New  York  City. — Lock- 
wood  Committee  inquiry. — Results. — "Besides  the 
action  taken  by  the  Federal  government  several 
of  the  states  have  in  time  past  made  efforts  to 
aid  people  in  securing  homes.  The  State  Land 
Bank  .^ct  of  New  York  is  an  example  of  judicious 
legislation.  This  measure  provided  a  means 
whereby  the  assets  of  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions of  the  State  were  made  available  for  new 
loans  to  be  expended  on  dwellings.  Although 
the  bank  had  functioned  but  three  years,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  had  issued  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  $700,000,  which  had  been  taken  up 
by  saviftgs  banks  as  a  gilt-edge  investment  for 
their  funds.  The  imposition  of  a  Federal  "rax 
on  the  income  of  these  bonds  killed  their  use  and 
prevented  the  sale  of  similar  issues.  Thus  the 
war  activities  of  the  Federal  government  cut  off 
this  source  of  aid  to  the  home  builder.  In  the 
matter  of  municipal  housing  New  York  City  has 
always  been  in  the  van.  Although  the  word 
'tenement'   does   not   appear  in   the   records   until 
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1862,  it  is  evident  that  the  problems  which  the 
tenements  represent  run  back  for  at  least  a  century, 
as  in  1S27  the  physicians  of  New  York  City  com- 
plained of  the  crowding  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions existing  in  certain  parts  of  the  city.  In  1834 
Dr.  John  H.  Griscon  issued  a  report  on  the  hous- 
inc  conditions.  In  1846  there  was  an  attempt  to 
inspire  private  enterprise  to  improve  conditions 
through  competitions  in  plans  for  model  houses. 
Conditions,  however,  grew  worse  just  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  at  its  close  New  York  City 
experienced  a  building  shortage  as  recorded  in  the 
Record  and  Guide  of  March  21,  1867.  In  parts 
of  the  city  the  rent  of  stores  and  offices  rose  100 
to  150  per  cent,  while  'as  for  dwellings,  not  more 
than  one-liftieth  of  the  applicants  can  be  sup- 
plied.' In  1885  an  efficient  tenement  housing  law 
was  enacted,  which,  with  later  legislation,  has 
made  New  York  City  the  most  healthful  of  great 
cities.  During  the  past  year  special  committees 
appointed  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  Governor 
of  New  York  State  and  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  have  'been  considering  the  housing  shortage, 
but  the  action  of  none  of  them  has  so  far  increased 
the  supply  of  housing." — F.  T.  Miller,  Housing 
situation  in  England  and  the  United  States,  p.  27. 
— "That  rent  profiteering  should  be  regulated  with- 
out hampering  the  ownership  of  property  is  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  Real  Estate  Board  in  New 
York,  according  to  advices  from  the  State  capital. 
The  legislative  representative  of  this  board  is 
quoted  as  saying,  'The  housing  situation  in  New 
York  City  and  in  every  city  in  the  United  States 
is  acute.  The  high  wages  forced  by  organized 
labor  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  country  workers 
and  has  overcrowded  the  cities.  In  New  York 
State  alone  there  are  over  25,000  vacant  farm 
houses  as  a  result  of  the  drift  toward  the  cities, 
whereas,  in  contrast,  in  New  York  City  200,000 
apartments  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand.' 
Crowded  conditions  necessitated  the  construction 
of  50,000  apartments  in  igig  and  IQ20  in  New  York 
City,  yet  last  year  only  1,183  ne^^'  apartments 
were  built.  In  1Q15  there  were  034,822  apart- 
ments in  Greater  New  York;  in  igig  there  were 
082,015,  an  increase  of  only  about  48,000  in  five 
years." — American  Architect,  Apr.  14,  ig2o,  p.  470. 
— A  housing  and  building  inquiry  was  begun  Octo- 
ber 20,  1020,  and  continued  in  ig2i,  by  the  joint 
state  legislative  committee  on  housing,  of  which 
Senator  Charles  Lockwood  was  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Untermyer  chief  counsel.  Among  the  evils 
disclosed  by  the  investigation  were  extortion  of 
money  from  contractors  and  of  unreasonable  dues 
from  building  workers,  trust  control  of  building 
material  prices,  and  collusive  bidding  on  a  good 
many  contracts  for  public  buildings  in  New  York 
City.  Eventually  several  convictions  were  secured. 
"On  December  2gth,  last,  representatives  of 
the  Building  Trades  Unions  in  New  Y'ork  met  with 
Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for  the  Lockwood 
Committee,  and  agreed  to  most  of  the  demands 
which  the  Committee  had  made  on  the  unions  in 
the  interest  of  better  conditions.  .  .  .  Following 
this  action  in  New  York,  Attorney-General 
Daugherty  in  Washington  on  February  24th  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Bricklayers'  International  Union  in  the 
form  of  a  'consent  decree'  entered  in  the  United 
States  Court  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  on  the  point  of  prosecuting  the 
unions  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  restrict  produc- 
tion, to  force  payments  of  questionable  fines  and 
claims,  intimidation  of  workmen  to  the  end  that 
they  reduce  their  effort,  and  practices  which 
amounted  to  boycotting  makes  of  materials.    The 


chief  features  of  this  agreement  may  he  sum- 
marized as  follows:  i.  There  is  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  individual  work- 
men within  the  working  day  or  any  other  time. 
2.  There  is  to  be  no  limit  upon  the  right  of  the 
employers  to  purchase  their  material  wherever  and 
whenever  and  from  whomever  they  may  choose, 
whether  those  materials  be  union-made  or  other- 
wise. 3.  There  is  to  be  no  favoritism  shown  by 
labor  toward  employer  or  trade  associations  and 
no  discriminations  are  to  be  indulged  in  against 
the  independent  employer  who  may  not  be  a 
member  of  such  an  organization.  4.  The  labor 
organization  is  not  to  be  used,  or  permit  itself 
to  be  used,  by  material  men  or  contractors  or 
subcontractors  as  an  instrument  for  the  collection 
of  debts  or  enforcement  of  alleged  claims.  ...  In 
the  meantime  the  New  York  legislature  has  given 
a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Lockwood  Committee 
which  was  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the 
New  York  rent  laws,  and  a  chain  of  new  legisla- 
tion, g  bills  in  all,  has  been  passed  at  the  session 
of  the  New  York  legislature  which  has  recently 
ended  [written  in  April,  ig22].  Influenced  by 
the  Report  of  the  Lockwood  Committee  and  from 
statements  that  there  are  still  needed  in  New 
York  City  80.000  low-priced  homes  for  400.000 
people,  the  legislature  has  responded  ...  to  the 
Committee's  recommendations  and  has  practically 
enacted  into  law  all  of  the  recommendations  which 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  rent  control  situa- 
tion. ...  A  series  of  very  important  measures 
have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Lockwood  Committee  did  not 
introduce  its  measures  until  almost  the  closing 
days  of  the  legislative  session.  Of  the  bills  which 
passed,  one  of  the  chief  ones  was  that  permitting 
life  insurance  companies  to  invest  10%  of  their 
assets  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  dwelling 
purposes.  This  was  intended  primarily  to  enable 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  to  in- 
vest Sioo. 000,000  in  model  dwellings,  the  rentals 
for  which  cannot  exceed  Sg  a  room  per  month 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  While  this  measure 
has  been  very  widely  heralded  by  its  sponsors, 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
given  no  assurance  that  it  will  invest  its  funds  in 
such  a  project,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  possibility  of  a  profitable  investment  in  New 
York  City,  at  the  maximum  rentals  fixed  by  law 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  prices  that  control 
for  building  labor  and  building  materials,  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  A  second  measure  enacted  by 
the  legislature  was  that  extending  the  present 
emergency  rent  laws  until  February  15,  ig24.  An- 
other extends  the  time  within  which  new  build- 
ings in  New  York  City  may  be  erected  and  secure 
the  benefits  of  tax  exemption  under  the  present 
tax  exemption  law.  This  time  has  been  extended 
one  year  so  that  new  dwellings  erected  before 
April  first,  ig23,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  tax 
exemption  privileges,  provided  they  comply  with 
the  other  conditions  of  the  tax  exemption  law." — 
Housing  Betterment,  Apr.,  ig22,  pp.  179-181. — 
See  also  U.S.A.:  ig2i:  Housing  problem. 
See  also  City  planning;  Civic  bmuty;  Pubuc 

HEALTH. 

Also  in:  Report  of  the  Toronto  Housing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  igi3. — State  loans  for  cheap  dwellings 
in  France  (Monthly  Ltibor  Review,  Feb.,  ig2o). — 
Current  files  of  Reforma  Sociale  and  La  Vie 
Urbaine. — T.  C.  Horsfall,  Dwellings  in  Berlin 
(Town  Planning  Review,  igis,  pp.  lo-ig).— R. 
Unwin,  Nations'  new  houses. — Current  files  of  the 
Municipal  journal. — C.  Aronovici,  Housing  and  the 
housing    problem.— L.    Veiller,    Housing    reform: 
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Model  housing  law. — E.  Bournaker,  Housing  oj  the 
working  classes. — G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Housing  of 
working  people  in  United  States  by  employers. — 
M.  T.  Reynolds,  Housing  of  the  poor  in  American 
cities. — A.  F.  Bacon,  Beauty  for  ashes. — W.  G. 
Savage,  Rural  housing. — H.  B.  Bashoe,  Overcrowd- 
ing and  defective  housing  in  the  rural  districts. — 
E.  E.  Wood,  Housing  of  ttte  unskilled  wage  earner. 
— L.  H.  Allen,  Home  building  for  wage  earners. — 
W.  A.  Hamlin,  Low-cost  cottage  construction  in 
America  (Harvard  University). — M.  Knowles,  In- 
dustrial housing. — J,  Robertson,  Housing  and  the 
public  health. — Annals  of  .American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Jan.,  IQ14. — Publica- 
tions of  the  National  Housing  Association. — Lock- 
wood  Committee  inquiry  {Nation,  Nov.  17,  Dec.  2q, 
1020,  July  6,  1Q2I. — Survey,  Jan.  i,  1921. — New 
Republic,  Jan.  12,26,  1Q21). 

HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
ACT,  England.  See  Housing;  Great  Britain: 
Legislation. 

HOUSTON,  David  Franklin  (1866-  ), 
American  educator  and  cabinet  officer.  President 
of  the  university  of  Texas,  iqoS-iqo8;  chancellor 
of  Washington  university,  St.  Louis,  igoS-igib; 
secretary  of  agriculture  in  President  Wilson's  cab- 
inet, 1913-1920;  secretary  of  treasury,  February, 
ig20-March,  ig2i.     See  U.S.A.:   I9i9-ig20. 

HOUSTON,  George  Smith  (i8ii-i87g),  gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  1874-1878.  See  Alabama:  1874. 
HOUSTON,  Sam  (1793-1863),  American  sol- 
dier and  governor.  Served  in  the  United  States 
army,  1813 ;  Indian  agent  among  the  Cherokees, 
1817-1818;  adjutant-general  of  Tennessee,  i8ig; 
member  of  House  of  Representatives,  1823-1827; 
governor  of  Tennessee,  i827-i82g',  commander-in- 
chief  of  Texan  army,  1836;  president  of  Texas, 
1836-1838,  1841-1844;  United  States  senator,  1846- 
i85g;  governor  of  Texas,  1859-1861.  See  Texas: 
1835-1836;   1836-1854;  U.S.A.:   1841-1844. 

HOUTHULST  FOREST,  wood  in  Belgium, 
five  miles  southeast  of  Dixmude.  In  1914,  during 
the  World  War,  the  Belgians  and  French  were 
driven  out  by  the  Germans ;  its  borders  were 
reached  by  the  British  in  their  191 7  offensive;  in 
1918  it  was  finally  retaken  by  the  Allies.  See 
World  W.^r:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  q. 

HOVAS,  powerful  middle-class  tribe  of  Mada- 
gascar, of  Malayo-Indonesian  origin.  See  Mada- 
gascar:  Area. 

HOVERING  ACT,  England.  See  Tariff: 
1784-17S6. 

HOWARD,  Bronson  (1842-1908),  American 
dramatist.     See   Draaia:    1865-1913. 

HOWARD,  Frank  Key  (1826-1872),  American 
journalist.  See  Printing  and  the  press:  1861- 
1865. 

HOWARD,  Sir  Henry  (1843-1921),  British 
diplomat.  Minister  at  The  Hague  and  Luxem- 
burg, 1896-1908;  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Brit- 
ish mission  to  the  pope,  1914-1916.  See  Papacy: 
iQiS- 

HOWARD,  John  (1726-1790),  English  philan- 
thropist. As  high  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  he  be- 
came interested  in  prison  reforms,  and  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  prisons  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Through  his  instrumentality  laws  were 
passed  in  Great  Britain  in  1774,  improving  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  prisons  and  abolish- 
ing jailors'  fees.  He  also  inspected  the  infection 
hospitals  of  Europe.  The  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions appeared  in  his  "State  of  the  Prisons  in 
Englanci  and  Wales,  with  ...  an  Account  of  some 
Foreign  Prisons"  and  in  his  "Account  of  the  Princi- 
pal Lazarettos  in  Europe.''  See  Prison  reform: 
Howard  and  Beccaria. 


HOWARD,  Oliver  Otis  (1830-1900),  American 
general.  Commander  of  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run;  participated  at  Gettysburg  and  in 
Atlanta  campaigns;  commander  of  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  1864,  which  he  led  on  the  "March  to 
the  Sea" ;  promoter  of  welfare  of  f reedmen ;  presi- 
dent of  Howard  university,  1869-1873;  superin- 
tendent of  West  Point,  1881-1882.  See  Arizona: 
1877;   Idaho:    1869-1878;   U.S.A.:    1865-1866. 

HOWARD,  Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  2nd  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1443- 
1524),  English  commander.  Defeated  Scotland's 
invading  army  at  Flodden  Field,  1513.  See  Scot- 
land:  1513:   Battle  of  Flodden. 

HOWARD,  Thomas,  2nd  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  of  Norfolk  (1586-1646),  cele- 
brated patron  of  the  arts.  Presided  at  the  trial 
of  Strafford,  1641;  gathered  a  large  collection  of 
paintings;  also  made  a  valuable  collection  of  coins, 
books,  statues  and  inscribed  marbles;  the  latter, 
known  as  the  Arundel  marbles,  were  presented  to 
Oxford  University  in  1667  by  the  heirs  of  the 
estate. 

HOWARD  OF  EFFINGHAM,  Charles,  2nd 
Baron.     See   NoniNGHAM,  Charles  Howard. 

HOWAT,  Alexander  A.,  "the  czar  of  the  Kan- 
sas coal  fields."  See  Arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion. Industrial:  United  States:  1920-1921:  Kan- 
sas court,  etc. 

HOWE,  Elias  (1819-1867),  American  inventor. 
See  Inventions:   19th  century:   Sewing  machine. 

HOWE,  Frederick  Clemson  (1867-  ), 
.American  author  and  lecturer  on  economic  and 
sociological  subjects.  Commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion at  port  of  New  York,  1914-1919.  See  U.S.A.: 
1919    (September-December). 

HOWE,  George  Augustus,  Viscount  (1724- 
1758),  British  general.  Was  killed  at  Ticonderoga, 
New  York.    See  Canada:  1758. 

HOWE,  Joseph  (1804-1873),  Canadian  states- 
man and  orator.  Prosecuteci  for  libelling  magis- 
trates of  Halifax,  1835;  member  of  Nova  Scotia 
legislature,  1836-1863;  commissioner  of  railways, 
1854;  provincial  premier,  1863;  entered  cabinet  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  1869;  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  1873.  See  Nova  Scotia: 
1867. 

HOWE,  Julia  Ward  (1S19-1910),  .American 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Wrote  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  1861 ;  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association, 
1869;  delegate  to  the  Prison  Reform  Congress 
in  London,  1872,  where  she  founded  the  Woman's 
Peace  Association. 

HOWE,  Richard,  Earl  (1726-1799),  British 
admiral.  Served  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  the  war  against  France  in 
1793-1794.  See  U.S..A.:  1776  (August);  France: 
1794   (March-July). 

HOWE,  Robert  (1732-1785),  American  soldier 
and  patriot.  Served  in  the  assembly  and  provincial 
congresses;  major-general  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  South,  1777.  See  U.S.A.:  177.8- 
1779:    War  carried  into   the  South. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Gridley  (1801-1876),  Amer- 
ican philanthropist.  Superintendent  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  1832-1876;  commissioner 
to  Santo  Domingo,  1871.  See  Education:  Modern 
developments:  20th  century:  Education  for  the 
deaf,  blind  and  feeble  minded:  Blind. 

HOWE,  William,  5th  Viscount  (1729-1814), 
British  general.  Served  with  Wolfe  in  Canada; 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  1768;  commander-in-chief  in  America, 
1775;  fought  in  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Long 
Island,   White    Plains,    Brandywine    and    German- 
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town.     See    U.S.A.:    1775    (April-May);    (June); 

1776  (August);      (September-November);     1776- 
1777:    Washington's   retreat   through   New   Jersey; 

1777  (January-December);  177S  (June). 
HOWELL    CODE,  laws   adopted   by   the   Ari- 
zona legislature.     See  Arizona:    1864   (November) 

HOWELLS,  William  Dean  (1837-1920), 
American  novelist  and  man  of  letters.  United 
States  consul  at  Venice,  1861-1865;  editor  of 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  and 
Harper's  Magazine.  See  American  literature: 
1894-1895. 

HOXIE,  C.  A.,  American  inventor.  See  Elec- 
trical discovery:  Telegraphy  and  telephony: 
Wireless  or  radio:   1918-1920. 

HRINGS  OF  THE  AVARS.  See  Avars, 
Rings  of  the. 

HROLF.     See   Rollo. 

HSUAN-TUNG  (Pu-Yi)  (1905-  ),  em- 
peror of  China,  1908-1912.  See  China:  1908  (No- 
vember) ;  1912   (Tanuarv). 

HSU  SHIH-CH'ANG  (1853-  ),  Chinese 
statesman.  President  of  China,  1918-1922.  See 
China:  1917-1918;  1920;  1922  (June). 

HSU  SHU-TSENG  (Little  Hsu),  Chinese 
militarist  leader,  driven  from  power,  1920.  See 
China:  1920:  Leading  parties;  Failure  of  victorious 
generals  to  unite  China. 

HUALAPAIS,  or  Walapai,  American  aborig- 
inal tribe  of  the  Yuman  stock.    See  Apache  group. 

HUAN   SHI-KAL     See   Yuan  Shi-Kai. 

HUANCAS,  aborigines  of  Peru.  See  Peru: 
Pat£rnal  despotism  of  the  Incas. 

HtJANGCHOW  LIBRARY.  See  Libraries: 
Modern:   China. 

HUA  SANG,  Massacre  at.  See  China:  1895 
(August). 

HUASTECS,  .\merican  aboriginal  tribe  of  east- 
ern Mexico.     See  Mavas. 

HUAYNA  CAPAC,  or  Huaina  Capac  (1450- 
1525),  eleventh  and  greatest  Inca  ruler  of  Peru. 
See  Peru:  Empire  of  the  Incas;  Ecuador:  Abor- 
iginal kingdom  of  Quito. 

HUBALDUS.    See  Hucbald. 

HUBBARD,  John  (1849-  ),  American  naval 
officer.     Sec  U.  S.  A.:    1914-1921. 

HUBERTI,  Gustave  Leon  fi84.vi9ii),  Bel- 
gian composer.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and  na- 
tionalism:   The   Netherlands:    Belgium. 

HUBERTUSBURG,  Peace  of  (176.?).  See 
Seven  Years'  War:  Treaties  which  ended  the  war; 
Germany:  1761-1762. 

HUCBALD,  or  Hubaldus  (c.  840-c.  930),  Ben- 
edictine monk.  Wrote  "Harmonica  Institutio,"  a 
treatise  on  music  containing  his  system  of  part 
writing.  Copies  of  this  treatise  (the  only  known 
work  of  his  preserved)  are  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris  and  in  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cam- 
bridge, England.  See  Music:  Medieval:  900- 
1050. 

HUGH,  Ricarda  (1864-  ),  German  novelist 
See   German  LiTERATirRE:    1900-1922. 

HUDSON,  George  (1800-1871),  English  finan- 
cier, known  as  the  "Railway  king."  See  Rail- 
roads:   1759-18S1. 

HUDSON,  Henry  (d.  t6ii),  English  explorer 
and  navigator.  See  America:  1607-1608;  1609; 
also  Map  showing  voyages  of  discovery;  Arctic 
exploration:  1527-1773;  U.S.A.:  1607-1752. 

HUDSON,  revenue  cutter,  in  action  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  See  Revenue-cutter 
service. 

HUDSON  BAY,  in  northeastern  British  Amer- 
ica, forming  a  link  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  oceans.  It  is  1,300  miles  long  and  600  miles 
wide.    See  Canada:  Geographical  description. 


HUDSON  RIVER,  in  New  York  state,  rising 
in  the  Adirondatks  and  flowing  into  New  York 
bay. 

Sighted  by  Verrazano. — Hudson's  voyage. 
See  America:    1524;   1609. 

Aborigines    of    the    valley.     See    Algonquian 

FAMILY. 

Early  Dutch  settlements  along  the  banks.  See 
New  York:    1621-1646. 

Struggle  for  possession  during  the  American 
Revolution.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1776  (August);  (Sep- 
tember-November); 1777  (July-October);  1778- 
1779:  Washington  guarding  the  Hudson. 

HUDSON  TUNNEL.  See  New  York  City: 
1919-1923;   New  Jersey:    1909. 

HUDSON-FULTON  CELEBRATION,  com- 
memorating the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river  in 
1609,  and  the  beginning  of  steam  navigation  in 
1809.    See  New  York:   1909. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY,  British  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpose  of  fur  trading  with 
the  Indians  in  North  America.  It  was  chartered 
in  1670.    See  Canada:  1670. 

1807-1866.— Strength  in  British  Northwest.— 
Control  of  Vancouver. — War  with  the  settlers. 
— Claims  to  Oregon. — American  and  British 
methods  of  colonization.  See  Canada:  1805-1866; 
1811-1816;  Oregon:  1749-1859;  1818-1846;  Brit- 
ish Columbia:   i 858-1 871. 

1868. — Transfer  of  territory,  privileges  and 
rights  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See  Can- 
ada:   1S69-1873. 

HUfe,  Treaty  of  (1884).  See  Indo-China: 
1787-1891. 

HUECOS,  or  Wacos,  aboriginal  tribe  of  Texas. 
See  Pawnee  family. 

HUERTA,  Victoriano  (1854-1916),  Mexican 
president.  Suppressed  insurgents  under  Orozco  in 
Madero's  regime;  conducted  the  defense  of  the 
Maderistas  against  Diaz;  accused  of  being  the  in- 
stigator of  the  murder  of  Madero,  191 2;  proclaimed 
himself  provisional  president  of  Mexico,  1913.  The 
refusal  of  the  United  States  government  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  president  greatly  weakened  his  hold, 
and  he  was  forced  to  resign,  1014;  went  to  Spain 
the  same  year;  came  to  the  United  States,  1915, 
where  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  foment- 
ing a  revolution  against  Mexico.  See  Mexico: 
1910-1913;  1913-1914;  US.A.:  1913  (October); 
1914  (April)  ;  A. B.C.  Conference:  Mediation. 

HUGH  CAPET  (c.  938-996),  king  of  France, 
987-996.  Founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  See 
France:    877-987;    987. 

HUGH  DE  LUSIGNAN,  or  Hugh  III,  king 
of   Cvprus,    1267-1285.     See   Jerusalem:    1291. 

HUGH  THE  GREAT  (d.  956  A.D.),  French 
nobleman,  son  of  King  Robert.  See  Burgundy: 
888-io?2. 

HUGH  THE  GREAT,  of  Vermandois  (d. 
1102),  French  nobleman,  brother  of  King  Philip  I, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Crusade.  See 
Crusades:  1096-1099;  1101-1102. 

HUGHES,  Charles  Evans  (1862-  ),  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  statesman.  Counsel  for  various 
committees  of  New  York  legislature,  1905-1906; 
governor  of  New  York,  1007-1910;  associate  jus- 
tice of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1910-1916; 
Republican  candidate  for  president,  1916;  appointed 
chairman  of  Draft  Appeals  Board  of  New  York 
City,  1917;  secretary'  of  state  in  President  Harding's 
cabinet  since  March,  1921.  See  New  York:  1906- 
1910;  U.S.A.:  1909  (Ju'ly)  ;  1916  (February-No- 
vember); 1921  (March):  President  Harding's  cab- 
inet. 

Note  to  Panama  in  regard  to  boundary  dis- 
pute.    See  Costa   Rica:    1914-1918. 
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Discussion  on  state  objections  to  woman 
suffrage.  See  Suffrage,  Woman:  United  States: 
i8si-ig2o. 

Declaration  against  expulsion  of  Socialist 
legislators.    See  New  York:   ig2o. 

Air  service  report.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1918  (Feb- 
ruary-October). 

Refusal  to  aid  Russia.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1921 
(March):    Note  from  Soviet  government. 

Communications  with  Germany  refusing  me- 
diation on  reparations  question.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
ig2i   (April-May):    German  appeal  for  mediation. 

First  American  recognition  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  See  Interna- 
tional JuSnCE,  PERilANENT  CoURT  OF. 

Rejection  of  Polish  appeal  for  support  in 
Silesian  controversy.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1921  (May): 
Hughes   rejects   Polish   appeal. 

Reply  to  allied  invitation  to  Genoa  Confer- 
ence.    See  Genoa  Conference   (1022). 

Chairman  at  Washington  conference.  See 
Washington  conttrence. 

HUGHES,  David  Edward  (1831-IQ00),  .^nglo- 
American  electrical  inventor.  See  Electrical  dis- 
covery:   Telegraphy    and    telephony:     Telegraph: 

1753-1874- 

HUGHES,  Sir  Samuel  (1853-1Q21),  Canadian 
soldier  and  statesman.  Elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  1892;  served  in  South  .African  War, 
1899-1900;  became  minister  of  militia  and  de- 
fence, 1911;  served  in  World  War  in  France,  1914- 

1915- 

HUGHES,  William  Morris  (1864-  ),  Aus- 
tralian statesman.  Minister  for  external  affairs, 
1004;  delegate  to  the  Imperial  Navigation  Con- 
ference, 1907;  attorney-general,  1908-1916;  prime 
minister,  1915-1921;  member  of  imperial  cabinet 
and  delegate  to  the  Paris  peace  conference,  igio.  See 
Australia:  1917;  1919;  1919-1920;  1921;  British 
empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences:  1921; 
Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Conditions  of  peace; 
World  War:  1917:  XII.  Political  conditions  in  the 
belligerent  countries:  a. 

HUGO,  Victor  Marie  (1802-1885),  French 
poet,  dramatist  and  novelist.  See  French  litera- 
ture: 1800-1885;  Drama:  1800-1900. 

HUGUENOTS.— First  appearance  and  dis- 
puted origin  of  the  name. — Formation  of  the 
Calvinistic  Protestant  party  in  France.  See 
France:    1559-1561. 

1528-1562. — Ascendancy  in  Navarre.  See  Na- 
varre;   1528-1563. 

1554-1565. — Attempted  colonization  in  Brazil 
and  Florida. — Massacre  at  Fort  Caroline. — 
Huguenot  pirates.  See  Florida:  1562-1563;  1567- 
1568;   Buccaneers:    French. 

1560-1598. — Religious  wars  in  France.  See 
France:    1560-1563;    1593-1598. 

1598-1599.— Edict  of  Nantes.  See  France: 
1508-1599. 

1620-1622.  —  Their  formidable  organization 
and  political  pretensions. — Continued  desertion 
of  nobles. — Leadership  of  the  clergy. — Revolt 
and  unfavorable  Treaty  of  Montpellier.  See 
France:    1620-1622. 

1625-1626. — Renewed  revolt. — Second  Treaty 
of  Montpellier.     See  France:    1624-1626. 

1627-1628. — War  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.— Huguenot  revolt. — Richelieu's  siege  and 
capture  of  La  Rochelle. — End  of  political 
Huguenotism  in  France.^   See  France:  1627-1628. 

1661-1680. — Revived  persecution  under  Louis 
XIV.     See  Fr.ance:    1661-1680. 

1681-1698. — Climax  of  persecution  in  France. 
— Dragonnades. — Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. — Great  Exodus.    See  Frakce:  1681-1698. 


1702-1710.  —  Camisard  uprising  in  the  Ca- 
yennes.    See  FR.4NCE;    1702-1710. 

HUI  KWAN,  Chinese  guild.  See  Guilds: 
Modern  times. 

HUKUANG,  name  given  to  the  combined 
Chinese  provinces  of  Hup-eh  and  Hu-nan,  situ- 
ated in  southeastern  China.  The  section  of  the 
Canton-Hankow  railway  running  through  these 
provinces  was  built  by  British  engineers  and 
financed  by  British  capital.  See  Railroads:  1905- 
1921;   1910-1917. 

HULAGU,  Huluku,  or  Khulagu  (1217-1265), 
Mongol  chief.  Destroyed  the  sect  of  the  Assassins, 
captured  Bagdad  and  overthrew  the  .Abbasid  cali- 
phate. See  Mongolia:  1229-1294;  Bagdad:  1258; 
1303-1638;     Aleppo;     Assassins;     Persia:     1258- 

1393- 

HULDE,  basis  of  vassalage  and  the  act  of  con- 
ferring (investiture)  which  established  the  real 
right  of  the  man  to  the  fief.  See  Feudalism:  Con- 
tinental  growth. 

HULL,  Isaac  (1775-1843),  American  naval  offi- 
cer, commanded  the  Constitution  when  she  cap- 
tured the  Guerriere  in  1812.  See  U.S.A.:  1812- 
1813:   Indifference  to  the  navy. 

HULL,  William  (1753-1825),  American  gen- 
eral. Served  in  American  Revolution  and  in  the 
War  of  1812;  governor  of  Michigan  Territory, 
1805-1814.     See   U.S.A.:    1812    (June-October). 

HULL  (Kingston-upon-HuU),  seaport  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Hull  and  Humber. 

1643. — Siege  by  the  Royalists. — Hull,  occupied 
by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Lord  Fairfax, 
after  their  defeat  at  .'\dwalton  Moor,  was  besieged 
by  the  Royalists  under  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  from 
September  2  until  October  11,  1643,  when  they 
were  driven  off. — C.  R.  Markham,  Lije  of  the  great 
Lord  Fairfax,  cli.  12. — See  also  Winceby  fight. 

1893. — Dockers'  strike.  See  Labor  strikes  and 
boycotts:    1893. 

HULL,  city  on  the  Ottawa  river  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Canada.     See  City  planning:   Canada. 

HULLS,  Jonathan  (fl.  1737),  English  inventor. 
See  Steam  navigation:   Beginnings. 

HULLUCH,  town  of  France,  about  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Bethune.  It  was  attacked  by  the 
Germans  in  1915.  See  World  War:  1915:  II. 
Western  front:  i,  3;  i,  5. 

HULSEMANN  LETTER  (1850).  See  U.  S.  A. 
1850-1S51. 

HULST,  town  in  the  Netherlands,  about 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Antwerp.  In  1746  it 
was  taken  by  the  French.  See  Belgium:  1746- 
1747. 

Battle  of  (1642).     See  Gerisiany:    1640-1645. 

HUMANISM.  See  Classics:  Renaissance; 
Education:  Modern:  I5th-i6th  centuries:  Italy 
the  center,  etc.;  Humanist  aims  in  education;  17th 
century:  Milton;  Ethics:  5th-i5th  centuries; 
Europe:  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Various 
Italian  humanists;  Erasmus  and  the  Reformation; 
Universities  and  colleges:  1348-1826;  Chris- 
tianity:   iith-i6th  centuries;   History:    22. 

HUMAYUN  (1508-1556),  Mogul  emperor  of 
Delhi,  succeeded  his  father,  Baber,  in  1530.  Driven 
from  India  by  the  .\fghan,  Sher  Shah,  but  regained 
his  throne  in  1555.     See  India:   1399-1605. 

HUMBERT,  Georges  Louis  (1862-  ), 
French  general.  See  World  War:  1915:  II.  West- 
ern front:  a,  7. 

HUMBERT  I  (Italian  Umberto)  (Ranieri 
Carlo  Emanuele  Giovanni  Maria  Ferdinando 
Eugenio)  (1844-1Q00),  king  of  Italy,  1878-1000. 
See  It.vlv:  1870-1901;  1899-1900;  Rome:  Modern 
city:    1871-1907. 
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HUMBLE      PETITION       AND       ADVICE 

(1656),  petition  drawn  up  by  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, providing  for  an  upper  house  and  offering 
Cromwell   the  title  of  king.     See  England:    1654- 

1658- 

HUMBOLDT,  Alexander,  Baron  von  (lybq- 
iSsq),  German  traveler  and  naturalist.  Con- 
tributed directly  and  indirectly  to  many  branches 
of  science  and  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  physical  geography ;  published  his 
first  important  work,  "Uber  die  Basaltc  am  Rhein, 
nebst  Untersuchungen  iiber  Syenit  und  Basanit  der 
Alten,"  1790;  accompanied  by  Aime  Bonpland,  a 
distinguished  French  scientist,  he  explored  Venez- 
uela, Cuba,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  lygg;  published 
"Voyage  aux  regions  equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent," 1807;  "Kosmos,"  in  four  volumes,  1845- 
1858. — See   also   Panama   canal;    1800-1850. 

HUME,  David  (1711-1776).  English  jihiloso- 
pher,  political  economist  and  historian.  Wrote 
his  chief  work  "Treatise  upon  Human  Nature," 
in  three  books,  during  his  first  residence  in  France, 
1 734- 1 73  7 1  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  law  in 
Edinburgh,  1752-1757;  served  as  secretary  to  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  and  later  to  Lord  Hertford,  1763- 
1766;  under-secretary  of  state,  1767-176Q.  His 
fame  during  his  lifetime  rested  upon  his  achieve- 
ments as  an  historian  rather  than  upon  his 
philosophical  works.  .'Vmong  his  other  writings 
are  "Political  Discourses,"  "Four  Dissertations," 
and  a  "History  of  England." — See  also  History; 
25;   Deism;   English. 

HUMPERDINCK,  Engelbert  (1854-1021), 
German  composer.  Studied  with  Killer,  Lachner 
and  Rheinberger;  assisted  Wagner  at  Bayreuth, 
1880-1881;  taught  in  the  conservatory  of  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  18S5-18S6;  Hoch  conservatory,  Frank- 
fort, 1890;  produced  his  fairy  opera  "Hansel  und 
Gretel,"  at  Weiraer,  1893;  became  director  of  the 
Meisterschule,  Berlin,  1900;  produced  "Die 
Konigskindcr"  in  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  1910.     See  Music:  Modern;  1847-1921. 

HUMPHREY,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  See 
Gloucester,  Humphrey,  Duke  of. 

HUMPHREY,  J.  Otis  (1S50-1918),  American 
jurist.     See  Trusts:   United  States;   1903-1906. 

HUNDRED.— "The  union  of  a  numb.-  of 
townships  for  the  purpose  of  judicial  adm'nistra- 
tion,  peace,  and  defence,  formed  what  is  known 
as  the  'hundred,'  or  'wapentake' ;  a  district  answer- 
ing to  the  'pagus'  of  Tacitus,  the  'haerred'  of 
Scandinavia,  the  'huntari'  or  'gau'  of  Germany. 
.  .  .  The  name  of  the  hundred,  which,  like  the 
wapentake,  first  appears  in  the  laws  of  Edgar, 
has  its  origin  far  back  in  the  remotest  antiquity, 
but  the  use  of  it  as  a  geographical  expression  is 
discoverable  only  in  comparatively  late  evidences. 
The  'pagus'  of  the  Germania  sent  its  hundred  war- 
riors to  the  host,  and  appeared  by  its  hundred 
judges  in  the  court  of  the  'princeps.'  The  Lex 
Salica  contains  abundant  evidence  that  in  the  fifth 
century  the  administration  of  the  hundred  was 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  machinery  of  the  Frank 
judicial  system;  and  the  word  in  one  form  or 
other  enters  into  the  constitution  of  all  the  Ger- 
man nations.  It  may  be  regarded  then  as  a  certain 
vestige  of  primitive  organisation.  But  the  exact 
relation  of  the  territorial  hundred  to  the  hundred 
of  the  Germania  is  a  point  which  is  capable 
of,  and  has  received,  much  .discussion.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  denoting  simply  a  division  of  a 
hundred  hides  of  land;  as  the  district  which 
furnished  a  hundred  warriors  to  the  host;  as  rep- 
resenting the  original  settlement  of  the  hundred 
warriors;  or  as  composed  of  a  hundred  hides, 
each    of    which   furnished   a   single   warrior.     The 


question  is  not  peculiar  to  English  history,  and 
the  same  result  may  have  followed  from  very 
different  causes  as  probably  as  from  the  same 
causes,  here  and  on  the  continent.  It  is  very 
probable,  as  already  stated,  that  the  colonists 
of  Britain  arranged  themselves  in  hundreds  of 
warriors;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  country  was 
carved  into  equal  districts.  The  only  conclusion 
that  seems  reasonable  is  that,  under  the  name  of 
geographical  hundreds,  we  have  the  variously  sized 
pagi  or  districts  in  which  the  hundred  warriors 
settled.  .  .  .  The  hundred-gemot,  or  wapentake 
court,  was  held  every  month;  it  was  called  six 
days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  and  could  not  be 
held  on  Sunday.  It  was  attended  by  the  lords 
of  lands  within  the  hundred,  or  their  stewards  rep- 
resenting them,  and  by  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve, 
and    four    best    men    of    each    township.  .  .  .  The 
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ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT 

criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  manorial  court  leet." — W.  Stubbs, 
Constitution^  history  of  England,  v.  1,  ch.  S, 
sect.  45. — "By  the  13th  century  the  importance  of 
the  hundred  had  much  diminished.  The  need  for 
any  such  body,  intermediate  between  township  and 
county,  ceased  to  be  felt,  and  the  functions  of 
the  hundred  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
county.  Almost  everywhere  in  England,  by  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  hundred  had  fallen  into 
decay.  It  is  curious  that  its  name  and  some  of 
its  peculiarities  should  have  been  brought  to 
America,  and  should  in  one  state  have  remained 
to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  early  settlements 
in  Virginia  were  called  hundreds,  but  they  were 
practically  nothing  more  than  parishes,  and  the 
name  soon  became  obsolete,  except  upon  the  map. 
where  we  still  see,  for  example,  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred. But  in  Maryland  the  hundred  flourished 
and  became  the  political  unit,  like  the  township 
in  New  England,     [q.  v.]     The  hundred  was  the 
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militia  district,  and  the  district  for  the  assessment 
of  taxes.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was__also  the  rep- 
resentative district.  .  ,  ,  The  hundred  had  also  its 
assembly  of  all  the  people,  which  was  in  many 
respects  like  the  New  England  town-meeting.  These 
hundred-meetings  enacted  by-laws,  levied  taxes, 
appointed  committees,  and  often  exhibited  a  vigor- 
ous political  life.  But  after  the  Revolution  they 
fell  into  disuse,  and  in  1824  the  hundred  became 
extinct  in  Maryland ;  its  organization  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  of  the  county.  In  Delaware, 
however,  the  hundred  remains  to  this  day." — J. 
Fiske,  Civil  government  in  the  United  States,  ch.  4, 
sect.  I. — See  also  Courts:  Early  Teutonic. 


HUNDRED  DAYS.— The  period  of  Napoleon's 
recovery  of  power  in  France,  on  his  return  from 
the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  until  his  overthrow  at  Water- 
loo and  final  abdication,  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
Hundred  Days.  See  Fr.\nce:  1814-1815;  1815 
(June-August). 

HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR  (i337-i453)-  See 
France:  1337-1360;  1360-1380;  1415;  1429-1431; 
1431-1453;  Europe:  Modern:  Rise  of  the  nation 
ststp    ptc 

HUNG-SIU-TS'EUEN,  or  Hung-Hsiu-Chuan 
(1812-1864),  Hakka  schoolmaster,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Taiping  rebellion.  See  China:  1850- 
1864. 


HUNGARY 


Location.  —  Area.  —  Population.  —  Geograph- 
11: '1  features.  —  Natural  resources.  —  "Hungary 
stretches  from  about  16°  E.  to  24°  E.,  and  ir- 
regularly between  45°  N.  and  4Q°  N.  Astride  the 
Danube — a  river  which  carries  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  Nile — but  entirely  landlocked,  Hungary  re- 
mains essentially  a  continental  area,  controlling  the 
main  east  and  west  water  route  of  Central  Europe." 
— A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff,  New  world  oj  to-day,  v.  2, 
p.  257. — Before  the  World  War,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  former  Dual  Monarchy,  it  covered  an 
area  of  125,609  square  miles;  Hungary  proper 
had  109,188  square  miles  and  Croatia-Slavonia 
16,421.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Treaties  of 
Versailles  and  Trianon  the  new  Hungary  is  reduced 
to  one-third  of  its  former  area  (35,184  square 
miles),  and  the  reduction  in  population  corresponds 
to  that  of  territory.  The  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1921,  is  7,840,832  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  figures  of  twenty-one  millions ;  "but 
the  mass  of  the  population  is  now  more  or  less 
strictly  Hungarian.  Budapest  is  still  the  largest 
town.  .  .  .  Hungary  consists  of  three  distmct 
areas:  (i)  In  the  south-east,  forming  the  mass 
of  the  country,  is  the  Great  Hungarian  Alfold,  or 
plain,  with  an  average  elevation  of  not  more  than 
350  ft.  It  is  a  well-watered  area,  being  drained  by 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  running  in  curiously  parallel 
courses  from  north  to  south,  and  receiving  long 
tributaries  from  the  west  and  east,  on  their  right 
and  left  banks  respectively.  (2)  The  Bakony  Wald, 
with  the  extension  as  far  as  Miskolcz,  forms  a 
region  of  highland,  from  1000  to  1500  ft.  high,  run- 
ning from  south-west  to  north-east,  between  the 
Alpine  Foreland  and  the  Carpathians,  and  dividing 
the  Great  Alfold  to  the  south-east  from  the  Little 
Alfold  to  the  north-west.  The  region  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  defile  of  the  Danube,  or 
the  Hungarian  Gate,  where  the  river  breaks 
through  to  the  south-eastern  plain.  (3)  The  Little 
Alfold  lies  north-west  of  the  Bakony  Wald,  and 
east  of  the  Alps,  and  is  bounded  approximately  by 
the  Danube  to  the  north.  It  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  600  ft.,  with  a  very  even  surface,  drained  by 
the  lesser  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Hungary 
was  and  remains  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, a  large  proportion  of  the  area  being  under 
tillage,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  population, 
before  the  war,  finding  occupation  on  the  land. 
.  .  .  The  agricultural  products  consist  chiefly  of 
wheat  and  maize.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  restricted  area, 
the  Hungary  of  to-day  will  not  produce  to  the 
same  extent,  but  there  will  still  be  a  surplus  when 
internal  affairs  are  more  settled.  Other  products 
include  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Of  the 
total  wine  yield  in  Austria-Hungary  before  the 
war,    72    per   cent   was   grown   in   Hungary ;    and 


though  the  vineyards  in  the  new  area  are  very 
much  reduced,  a  considerable  quantity  is  still  pro- 
duced and  can  be  exported.  The  wine-growing 
areas  lie  in  the  more  northerly  latitudes,  on  the 
south-eastward  facing  slopes,  near  Tokay  and 
Soforon,  and  the  Keskemet  district,  which  is  also 
famous  for  its  fruits.  The  pusstas  of  Hungary 
offered  special  facilities  for  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  horses.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  the  stock 
of  cattle  has  been  reduced  by  62  per  cent,  of  horses 
by  50  per  cent,  and  of  sheep  by  67  per  cent.  The 
reduced  number  of  sheep  has  resulted  in  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
woollen  industry.  New  Hungary  has  lost  86  per 
cent  of  her  former  area  of  forests  and  woods, 
the  oak  woods  being  reduced  by  74  per  cent,  the 
other  deciduous  woods  by  87  per  cent,  and  the 
pine  wgods  by  95  per  cent.  This  loss  of  timber 
involves  a  considerable  deficiency  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  furniture  factories,  paper-works,  etc., 
and  for  fuel.  The  change  in  the  distribution  of 
mineral  resources  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  kingdom.  Hungary  is  poor  in 
carboniferous  coals,  but  contained  extensive  de- 
posits of  Tertiary  lignites  along  the  Carpathians 
and  in  Transylvania  in  the  Zill  valley.  Within 
the  new  territory  there  exist  only  two  coal-mines 
of  any  importance,  at  Salgo-Tarjan,  and  at  Pecs. 
There  are  [also]  certain  deposits  of  lignite  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Budapest.  .  .  .  The 
supplies  of  salt,  iron  and  other  ores,  and  of 
crude  oil,  which  old  Hungary  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  allow  of  export,  have  been  ainiost 
entirely  lost.  Of  all  the  iron-ore  deposits  (to  the 
north-east)  there  remains  now  but  one,  at  Wit- 
kowitz,  which  was  neither  one  of  the  richest 
nor  one  of  the  largest  mining  areas.  While  the 
pre-war  output  of  pig-iron  amounted  to  2,000,000 
tons  per  annum  (of  which  500,000  tons  were  ex- 
ported), the  iron  and  machine  factories  will,  under 
the  new  conditions,  be  entirely  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  their  supplies  of  iron-ore." — A.  R.  H. 
Moncrieff,  New  world  oj  to-day,  v.  2,  pp.  257-258. 
— See  also  Danube:   B.C.  5th-A.D.  15th  centuries. 

Ancient.     See  Dacia;   Pannonia. 

Avars  in  possession.    See  Avabs. 

Huns  in  possession.     See  Huns. 

Origin  of  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars. — "The 
Magyars,  according  to  the  finding  of  modern 
scholars,  belong  to  the  Finno-Ugrian  branch  of 
the  Ural-.\ltaic  peoples.  This  question  hjs  al- 
ready been  decided  by  philologists,  for  unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  data  of  an  anthropological  or 
racial  character  enabling  us  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion from  these  points  of  view.  The  racial  char- 
acteristics and  exterior  of  the  Hungarians  of 
today  would  justify  us  in  including   them  among 
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the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  The  names  for  many 
common  things  are  the  same,  philologically,  as 
those  we  find  in  Finnish  and  other  Finno-Ugrian 
languages.  Natural  phenomena,  the  elements,  many 
common  or  uncommon  (but  indispensable)  natural 
products,  etc.,  have  names  in  Finnish  corresponding 
to  those  e-xisting  in  Magyar.  Proofs  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied,  but  would  be  of  little  use  to 
English  readers.  What  is  important  is,  that  we 
now  know  pretty  certainly  -lcIw  the  Magyars  were, 
though  the  presence  of  Turco-Tartar  elements  can- 
not be  denied.  Far  more  difficult  to  answer  are 
the  questions:  Whence  did  the  Magyars  come? 
What  drove  them  to  settle  in  Hungary?  Tradi- 
tion is  rife  as  to  the  spot  whence  'the  people  of 
Arpad'  started  out  on  their  journey  to  Europe. 
In  the  Caucasus,  we  are  told,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kama  stand  the  ruins  of  a  town  still  called 
Madzsar.  Round  this  town  ti'adition  has  weaved 
the  story  of  a  great  people  who  once  dwelt  there 
civilised  and  urbane,  receiving  emperors  as  their 
guests.  They  were  of  fine  and  noble  manners  and 
life  and  believers  in  one  God.  Mysteriously 
enough  they  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  no 
man  has  since  dwelt  within  it,  though  its  walls 
still  stand  and  great  part  of  the  town  itself,  though 
overgrown  witfi  moss  and  grass.  All  that  is  told 
of  its  people  is  that  they  moved  away  to  the  east. 
Many  travellers  have  endeavoured  to  find  the 
original  home  of  the  Magyars  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Ural  range;  but  none  has  found  it  yet.  And 
yet — the  path  of  their  wanderings  from  the  val- 
leys of  the  Kama  and  the  Upper  Volga,  of  the 
Petchora  and  the  Ural,  through  Baskiria  (or 
Greater  Hungary),  the  district  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
their  second  resting-place  in  Lebedia  (830-889), 
can  be  traced  pretty  distinctly  on  the  map.  They 
had  not  yet  taken  to  agriculture,  and  lived  in 
tents.  Consequently,  when,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  ninth  decade  of  the  ninth  century,  the  war- 
like Petchenegs  attacked  them  as  they  had  done 
in  Baskiria,  they  struck  their  tents  once  more  and 
wandered  further  westwards,  to  the  district  called 
Etelkoz,  situated  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Szereth,  and  watered  by  thf  Bug,  the  Dniester,  and 
the  Pruth.  Here  they  seem  to  have  remained 
until  the  year  895,  when  they  turned  towards  the 
Promised  Land.  Of  these  two  stages  in  their 
wanderings  westwards  we  have  definite  historical 
records.  Leo  Crammaticus  informs  us  that,  in 
836,  the  Bulgarians  appealed  to  the  l^Iagyars  for 
aid  against  their  Greek  'prisoners,'  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  escape.  In  860,  St.  Cyril,  the  Slav 
apostle,  seems  to  have  met — and  to  have  been 
chivalrously  treated  by — some  Magyars  on  his 
way  to  the  Khagan  of  the  Khazars.  The  Arabian 
writer  Ibn  Rosteh  tells  us  that  the  'Mazsgars'  were 
'Turks,'  lived  in  tents  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  moved  about  in  all  directions  to  find 
suitable  pasture  for  their  cattle.  They  had  about 
20,000  mounted  warriors,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  certain  'Kende.'  They  had  a  large  tract  of 
wheat-producing  ground.  They  worshipped  idols. 
They  ruled  over  their  Slav  neighbours,  from  whom 
they  exacted  tribute  and  whom  they  sold  to  Greek 
slave-merchants  at  Kark  (Kherson)." — A.  B.  Yol- 
land,  Hungary,  pp,  12-14. — "The  original  abode  of 
the  Hungarians  was  in  the  country  called  Ugria 
or  Jugoria,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Uralian 
mountains,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Voguls 
and  Ostiaks,  who  are  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Finnish  race.  .  .  .  Ugria  is  called  Great  Hungary 
by  the  Franciscan  monk  Piano  Carpini  [called  the 
first  noteworthy  European  explorer  of  the  Mongol 
empire]    who   travelled   in    1426   to    the   court   of 


the  Great  Khan.  From  Ugria  the  Hungarians  were 
expelled  by  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Petcheneges  and 
Chazars,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  plains  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  where  they  first  appeared  ...  be- 
tween 829  ■  and  842.  They  called  themselves 
Magyars,  but  the  Russians  gave  them  the  name 
of  Ugri,  as  originating  from  Ugria;  and  this  name 
has  been  corrupted  into  Ungri  and  Hungarians. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent Magyars,  who  are  the  foremost  people  in  East- 
ern Europe,  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  degraded 
Voguls  and  Ostiaks,  this  fact  is  not  only  attested 
by  historical  authority,  and  the  unerring  affinity  of 
language;  but,  when  they  first  appeared  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  the  description  given  of 
them  by  an  old  chronicler  of  the  ninth  century 
(quoted  by  Zeuss,  p.  746)  accords  precisely  with 
that  of  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks."— W.  Smith  (E. 
Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  ch.  55,  note). — Not  without  in- 
terest is  this  speculation:  "That  a  Majiar  female 
ever  made  her  way  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
Hungary  is  more  than  I  can  find;  the  presump- 
tions being  against  it.  Hence  it  is  just  possible 
that  a  whole-blooded  Majiar  was  never  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Whether  the  other 
elements  are  most  Turk  or  most  Slavonic  is  more 
than  I  venture  to  guess." — R.  G.  Latham,  Eth- 
nology of  Europe,  ch.  11. — See  also  Balkan- 
states:  Map  showing  distribution  of  national- 
ities. 

Also  in:  F.  Palgrave,  Magyars,  v.  1. 

Language  of  the  Magyars.  See  Philology: 
20. 

9th  century. — Moravian  kingdom  of  Svato- 
pluk.     See  Moravia:   qth  century. 

896. — Migration  of  Magyars  to  Europe  and 
settlement  in  Hungary  under  Arpad. — "The 
Magyars  .  .  .  about  the  end  of  the  gth  century 
.  .  .  suddenly  struck  their  tents,  and  pressed  ir- 
resistibly forward  to  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  Immediately  after  crossing  the  eastern 
frontier  (88q),  the  Magyars  elected  for  their  chief 
.'\rpad,  the  ^on  of  Almos,  who  conducted  them 
to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  The  whole  body 
under  .^rpad's  guidance  consisted  of  about  a  mil- 
lion, numbering  among  them  .about  200,000  war- 
riors, and  divided  into  seven  tribes,  each  having 
its  chief.  The  country  which  they  prepared  to 
take  possession  of,  and  the  central  part  of  which 
was  then  called  Pannonia,  was  broken  up*  into 
small  parts,  and  inhabited  by  races  dissimilar  in 
origin  and  language;  as  Sclavonians,  Wallachians, 
a  few  Huns  and  Avars,  as  well  as  some  Germans. 
.  .  .  Arpad  soon  descended  with  his  followers  on 
those  wide  plains,  whence  Attila,  four  centuries 
before,  swayed  two  parts  of  the  globe.  [Hence 
the  Magyars  were  confounded  with  the  Huns  by 
Western  peoples.]  Most  dexterous  horsemen, 
armed  with  light  spears  and  almost  unerring  bows, 
these  invaders  followed  their  leader  from  victory 
to  victory,  soon  rendering  themselves  masters  of 
the  land  [ancient  Pannonia]  lying  between  the 
Theiss  and  the  Danube,  carrying  at  the  same  tirne 
their  devastations,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Adriatic, 
and,  on  the  other,  towards  the  German  frontiers. 
Having  achieved  the  conquest,  Arpad  took  up  his 
residence  on  the  Danubian  isle,  Csepel,  though 
the  seat  of  the  court  was  Buda  or  Attelburg.  .  .  . 
The  love  of  their  new  dominion  was  far  from 
curbing  the  passion  of  the  Magyars  for  distant 
bloody  adventure  and  plunder." — E.  Szabad,  Hun- 
gary, past  and  present,  pt.  i,  ch.  i. — See  also  Bal- 
kan states:  Races  existing;  Europe:  Introduction 
to  historic  period:  Migrations;  Rumania:  B  C.  3th 
century-A.D.  1241. 
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900-924. — Ravages  in  Italy.  See  It.u,y:  qoo- 
924. 

907-972. — Successors  of  Arpad. — Zoltan  and 
Taksony. — "Arpad  died  in  go?.  It  was  the  year 
in  which  the  Magyars,  at  Banltida, '  routed  the 
Bavarian  hosts  of  Liutpold,  who  had  invaded  the 
country  to  avenge  the  inroads  of  004.  The  de- 
hght  caused  by  the  briUiant  triumph  of  their 
army  was  soon  overshadowed  by  grief  at  the  lose- 
of  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  prince  whom  they 
justly  regarded  as  the  'father  of  their  coun- 
try.' .  .  .  His  youngest  son,  Zsolt  [or  Zoltan] 
(907-944),  succeeded.  .  .  .  The  Hungarians  began 
that  scries  of  marauding  expeditions  into  neigh- 
boring countries  which  is  indelibly  connected  with 
the  legendary  exploits  of  Bttlcsu,  Leiiel,  and  Bo- 
tond,  and  which,  if  not  stopped  in  time,  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  their  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  .  .  .  Away  they  rode,  westwards 
to  Germany,  plundering  the  fertile  regions  of  Sax- 
ony and  Thuringia,  crossing  the  Rhine  into  France, 
pushing  forwards  as  far  as  Bremen,  carrying  the 
terror  of  their  name  wherever  they  went.  They 
penetrated  —  scattered  bands  of  them  —  into 
Spain.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Val  or  Vaisz  (Q44-Q47; 
was  uneventful.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  with  less 
individuality  even  than  Zsolt,  but  Taksony  (Q47- 
972) — apparently  Zsolt 's  second  son — was  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  The  final  blow  to  the 
Magyars'  lust  of  adventure — a  blow  that  cured 
them  effectually  and  led  them  to  think  more 
seriously  of  consolidating  their  own  polity — was 
delivered  during  his  reign." — \.  B.  YoUand,  Hun- 
gary, pp.  20-22. — The  most  daring  deeds  w-ere 
undertaken  by  single  chiefs,  during  the  reign  of 
Zoltan  and  his  successor  Taksony,  which  filled  up 
the  lirst  part  of  the  tenth  century.  The  enervated 
and  superstitious  population  of  Europe  thought 
the  Magyars  to  be  the  scourge  of  God,  directly 
dropped  down  from  heaven ;  the  very  report  of 
their  approach  was  sufficient  to  drive  thousands 
into  the  recesses  of  mountains  and  depths  of  for- 
ests, while  the  priests  increased  the  common  panic 
by  mingling  in  their  litanies  the  words,  'God  pre- 
serve us  from  the  Magyars.'  .  .  .  The  irruptions 
of  the  Magyars  were  simultaneously  felt  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps,  and  at  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople. 
The  emperors  of  the  East  and  of  Germany  were 
repeatedly  obliged  to  purchase  momentary  peace 
by  heavy  tributes;  but  Germany,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived from  her  geographical  position,  was  chiefly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  these  new  neighbours." 
— E.  Szabad,  Hungary,  past  and  present,  pi.  i, 
ch.  I. — See  also  Germaxy:   011-036. 

934-955. — Military  prowess  of  Magyars. — 
Their  power  broken  by  Saxon  princes. — Henry 
the  Fowler  and  Otto  the  Great. — "The  extraor- 
dinary successes  which  the  Magyars  obtained  dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  years  of  the  tenth  century 
were  far  more  the  result  of  their  enemies'  divisions 
and  ill-governance  than  of  their  own  strength. 
The  marvellous  swiftness  of  their  incursions  made 
it  hard  to  catch  them;  but  if  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Germany  and  the  passes  of  the  Venetian  .Mps 
had  been  properly  guarded  by  the  systematic  for- 
tification of  the  chief  strategical  points,  and  if  the 
mounted  levies  of  all  the  frontier  districts  had 
been  taught  to  act  in  unison,  they  could  have  been 
held  back.  Neither  in  Italy  nor  in  Germany  were 
these  measures  taken:  the  perpetual  civil  wars  of 
the  period  goo-giS  prevented  any  common  action 
against  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Only  once  was  a  general 
levy  of  all  Germany  called  out  against  the  Mag- 
yars (910),  and  then  it  fought  in  three  separate 
divisions  many   miles  apart.  .  .  .  But   their   great 


irruption  into  Venetia  in  8gg,  followed  by  an 
almost  equally  destructive  raid  into  Bavaria  in 
goo,  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Christians, 
who  had  never  suffered  a  serious  invasion  from 
the  East  since  Charles  the  Great  had  crushed  the 
Avars  ninety  years  back.  The  moment  which  the 
Magyars  chose  for  their  invasion  was  an  unhappy 
one  for  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  former  coun- 
try King  Berengar  was  but  lately  freed  from  his 
first  rival,  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  and  was  just  about 
to  start  on  his  contest  with  a  second  pretender, 
Lewis  of  Provence  (qoo-goi).  He  was  also  much 
distracted  by  Saracen  raids  on  Latium  and  Tus- 
cany. In  the  German  kingdom  Lewis  the  Child 
wore  the  crown — he  was  a  boy  of  no  more  than 
seven  years  old,  the  first  minor  who  had  worn  the 
Carolingian  crown.  No  strong  regent  governed 
for  him,  and  the  great  vassals  who  had  of  late 
established  themselves  in  the  new  duchies  were 
about  to  plunge  into  a  series  of  bloody  and  use- 
less civil  wars.  ...  It  was  their  rapid  movement, 
far  swifter  even  than  that  of  the  Danes,  which 
alone  made  the  Magyars  formidable.  The  wide 
sweeps  which  some  of  their  expeditions  made  far 
exceed  in  length  any  Viking  raid.  The  most 
formidable  of  all  were  those  of  024,  g26,  and  954. 
In  the  former  they  swept  through  Bavaria  and 
Swabia,  crossed  the  Rhine,  ravaged  Elsass  and 
Lorraine,  penetrated  into  Champagne,  turned  east- 
ward again  from  the  Ardennes  and  returned  across 
Franconia  to  the  Danube.  In  the  second  raid — a 
still  more  astonishing  feat  of  horsemanship — they 
passed  the  Venetlin  Alps,  swept  over  Lombardy 
(taking  Pavia  on  their  way),  and  then  endeav- 
oured to  cross  the  Pennine  Alps  into  Burgundy. 
Checked  in  the  passes  by  Rodolf  of  Little  Bur- 
gundy and  Hugh,  Count  of  V'ienne,  they  turned 
south,  and,  taking  a  more  unguarded  route,  burst 
into  Provence  and  Septimania  [southern  France]. 
On  their  return  journey  Rodolf  and  Hugh  cut  off 
many  of  them,  but  the  bulk  seem  to  have  got 
safely  back  to  the  Danube." — C.  Oman,  History 
of  the  art  of  war,  pp.   117,   iig. 

"The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom 
was  achieved  by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the 
Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great,  who,  in  two  memor- 
able battles,  forever  broke  the  power  of  the  Hun- 
garians."— E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  55. — "It  was  not 
till  the  advent  of  Henry  the  Fowler  (or  Henry 
the  Builder,  as  contemporaries  more  wisely  called 
him)  that  any  check  was  set  to  the  Magyars  by 
either  of  the  necessary  expedients.  Henry  from 
his  first  accession  showed  himself  a  far  more 
powerful  prince  than  his  unfortunate  predeces- 
sors. ...  He  set  the  whole  population  to  work 
day  and  night  to  build  .  .  .  strongholds,  and  to 
construct  houses  inside  them:  these  being  finished, 
he  settled  that  each  ninth  man  should  dw'ell 
therein,  and  take  care  of  the  eight  neighbouring 
houses  which  his  companions  were  to  occupy  in 
time  of  war,  while  the  eight  were  to  pay  the 
indweller  in  return  one-third  of  the  net  products 
of  their  lands.  ...  At  first  the  new  strongholds 
were  little  more  than  thinly-inhabited  places  of 
refuge,  but  ere  long  most  of  them  became  real 
towns.  The  founding  of  Merseburg,  the  eastern- 
most and  the  most  exposed  bulwark  of  Saxony, 
deserves  a  special  notice.  Henry  peopled  it  by 
sparing  the  life  of  every  'strong  thief  that  he 
caught,  on  condition  that  he  should  go  to  dwell 
at  Merseburg  and  receive  a  grant  of  land  in  its 
environs.  Strangely  enough,  this  'legio  collecta  a 
latronibus.'  as  the  chronicler  calls  them,  did  very 
well  in  their  new  settlement,  and,  like  Romulus's 
robber    band,    made    their   city    the   centre    of    a 
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strong  community  in  a  very  few  years.  .  .  .  When 
the  [Magyar]  invaders  threw  themselves  on 
Thuringia,  their  smaller  bands  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  local  forces,  who  were  now  able  to  follow 
them  at  equal  speed.  Their  main  army  was  at- 
tacked by  Henry  himself,  who  had  called  up  the 
cavalry  of  the  neighbouring  Franconian  and  Ba- 
varian lands  to  join  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians. 
By  showing  only  a  small  force,  the  levy  of  Thur- 
ingia alone,  'cum  raro  milite  armato,'  i.e.,  with 
few  mail-clad  men,  he  enticed  them  to  attack  him. 
But  when  the  whole  German  host  suddenly  dis- 
played itself  and  charged,  the  Magyars  broke  and 
fled  without  staying  to  light.  A  few  were  caught 
and  slain,  a  good  many  were  drowned  in  the 
Unstrut  (which  lay  behind  them),  but  the  major- 
ity got  off  in  safety  and  returned  to  Hungary. 
Such  was  the  battle  at  Riade,  which  modern  his- 
torians have  generally  called  the  battle  of  Merse- 
burg,  though  it  seems  really  to  have  been  fought 
nearer  to  Erfurt  than  to  the  other  city.  Three 
years  later  Henry  the  Builder  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  still  more  famous  son.  Otto  the 
Great." — C.  Oman,  History  of  the  art  of  war,  pp. 

I20-I2I. 

Twenty  years  after  their  defeat  by  Henry  the 
Fowler  (934)  the  Hungarians  invaded  the  empire 
of  his  son,  "and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the 
lowest  estimate,  at  100,000  horse.  They  were 
invited  by  domestic  faction ;  the  gates  of  Ger- 
many were  treacherously  unlocked,  and  they 
spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  into 
the  heart  of  Flanders.  But  the  vigour  and  pru- 
dence of  Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the 
princes  were  made  sensible  that,  unless  they  were 
true  to  each  other,  their  religion  and  country  were 
irrecoverably  lost;  and  the  national  powers  were 
reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburg.  They  marched 
and  fought  in  eight  legions,  according  to  the  di- 
vision of  provinces  and  tribes." — E.  Gibbon,  His- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fail  of  the  Rom-an  empire, 
ch.  55. — "The  expedition  of  954  was  the  most 
dreadful  as  it  was  the  last,  of  all  the  great  Magyar 
raids.  In  that  year  the  invaders  wasted  first 
Bavaria,  then  Franconia:  they  crossed  the.  Rhine 
near  Worms.  Then  the  rebel  Duke  Conrad  wick- 
edly made  a  pact  with  them,  and  sent  them  guides 
to  lead  them  to  the  lands  of  his  private  enejny, 
Reginald,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine.  After  harry- 
ing that  duchy  as  far  as  Maestricht,  they  turned 
south,  and  suddenly  descended  the  Meuse  into 
France,  where  no  one  was  expecting  them.  After 
burning  every  open  village  in  the  territories  of 
Laon,  Rheims,  and  Chalons,  they  swooped  down 
on  Burgundy.  Here  they  met  considerable  re- 
sistance, but,  forcing  their  waj,'  through  the  Bur- 
gundians.  they  dropped  down  into  Italy,  appar- 
ently by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  finally  hur- 
ried across  Lombardy  and  over  the  Carnic  Alps 
back  to  their  own  land.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Christian  Europe  fhat  the  Lechfeld  victory  was 
to  fall  into  the  next  year,  and  that  the  wings  of 
the  Magyar  vultures  were  to  be  for  ever  clipped 
by  Otto 'the  Great  (q55)-  ...  The  great  Magyar 
invasions  of  9=;4  and  955  were  a  last  rally  of  the 
plundering  hordes,  conscious  that  their  prey  was 
escaping  them,  and  determined  to  try  on§  more 
bold  stroke  before  it  was  too  late.  The  chron- 
iclers record  the  fact  that  they  had  put  every 
available  horseman  into  the  field,  and  that  no 
such  host  had  ever  been  seen  before.  We  may 
compare  the  Hungarian  army  that  marched  on 
Augsburg  in  955  to  the  Turkish  army  that  marched 
on  Vienna  in  1683— it  was  the  last  desperate  effort 
of  a  power  conscious  that  its  superiority  was  slip- 
ping from  it.     Nevertheless,  King  Otto  had  every 
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right  to  be  proud  of  his  victory  on  the  Lechfeld 
on  St.  Lawrence's  Day.  His  realm  was  still  dis- 
turbed with  the  last  throes  of  the  great  rebellion 
which  he  had  put  down  in  the  previous  year,  and, 
as  there  were  dangerous  movements  still  working 
among  the  Slavs  of  the  Lower  Elbe  and  on  the 
Lotharingian  frontier,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
call  out  the  full  levy  on  his  kingdom.  There  were 
hardly  any  Saxons.  Thuringians, «or  Lotharingians. 
and  very  few  Franconians  with  him.  His  army 
was  composed  of  the  cavalry  of  Bavaria  and 
Swabia,  with  a  thousand  Franconians,  and  the 
same  number  of  his  Slavonic  vassals  the  Bohe- 
mians, under  their  prince  Boleslav.  Hearing  that 
Augsburg  was  besieged,  and  that  its  garrison  was 
in  great  danger,  Otto  marched  rapidly  to  its  res- 
cue, without  waiting  for  further  reinforce- 
ments. ...  On  hearing  of  the  king's  approach, 
the  Hungarians  hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Augs- 
burg, and  drew  themselves  up  on  the  broad  and 
level  Lechfeld,  a  region  very  well  adapted  for  the 
practice  of  their  usual  Parthian  tactics.  Otto, 
however,  moved  to  meet  them  through  broken 
ground  which  was  unsuitable  for  their  manoeuvres, 
and  then  camped  by  the  side  of  the  Lech.  .  .  . 
The  Magyars  soon  came  in  sight— a  confused 
weltering  mass  of  hundreds  of  small  troops;  the 
German  chronicles  say  that  they  were  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  and,  however  exaggerated  the 
figure  may  be,  they  no  doubt  many  times  out- 
numbered Otto's  host.  Led  by  Duke  Conrad,  a 
lately  pardoned  rebel  who  had  to  win  back  his 
reputation  for  loyalty,  the  Franconian  horse 
charged  with  such  a  fierce  shock  that  the  Magyars 
were  completely  routed,  and  fled  in  disorder  to 
join  their  main  body.  Otto  meanwhile,  with  his 
own  division  and  the  Bavarians,  had  been  watch- 
ing and  containing  the  rest  of  the  Magyars.  When 
he  saw  the  horde  which  had  turned  his  flank 
crushed  by  Conrad,  he  hastily  rearranged  the  dis- 
ordered left  wing,  and  ordered  a  general  charge 
of  his  whole  line.  The  Magyars,  dismayed  by  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  their  detached  corps, 
made  a  poor  resistance.  They  were  indeed  wholly 
incapable  of  standing  up  to  the  Germans  man  to 
man:  their  horses  were  smaller,  and  very  few  of 
them  wore  any  defensive  armour.  After  letting 
fly  a  few  volleys  of  arrows,  they  wheeled  off  and 
fled.  .  .  .  Three  great  chiefs  who  fell  into  Otto's 
hands  were  incontinently  hung.  So  ended,  as 
Witikind  remarks,  the  greatest  victory  which 
Christendom  had  won  over  the  heathen  for  two 
hundred  years.  .  .  .  Since  933  Germany  had  found 
the  raiders  much  less  formidable  than  before,  and 
the  invasion  of  955  was  a  desperate  final  rally. 
Just  as  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  assaults  on 
Christian  Europe  we  place  the  real  moment  of 
greatest  danger  during  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1529, 
not  during  that  in  1683,  so  the  most  threatening 
time  of  the  Magyar  attack  was  undoubtedly  in 
g33.  when  they  had  never  yet  received  a  check 
of  importance,  and  not  in  955,  when  they  had 
already  been  met  and  turned  back  many  times 
by  Otto  and  Otto's  generals.  The  danger,  at  any 
rate,  was  now  wholly  past.  ...  In  less  than  a 
generation  after  the  Lechfeld  the  roles  of  German 
and  Magyar  were  wholly  changed:  the  Christian 
is  always  advancing  and  the  pagan  recoiling.  Otto, 
too,  was  able  to  cut  a  new  'march'  out.  of  the 
Pannonian  lands  which  the  Magyars  had  devas- 
tated and  occupied  in  his  grandfather's  time.  This 
was  the  new  Bavarian  Ostmark  (973).  destined  to 
be  famous  under  the  name  of  Austria  for  many  a 
future  generation."— C.  Oman,  History  of  the  art 
of  -diar,  pp.  119,  123-125. 
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Also  in:  W.  Menzel,  History  of  Germany,  v.  i, 
ck.  13s. — F.  Palgrave,  History  of  Normandy  and 
England,  v.  2,  pp.  656-665. — A.  W.  Grube,  Heroes 
of  history  and  legend,  ch.  8. 

972-1116. — Conversion  of  Magyars  to  Chris- 
tianity.— Kingship  conferred  on  the  duke  by  the 
pope. — Annexation  of  Croatia  and  conquest  of 
Dalmatia. — "Hungary  was  enclosed  within  limits 
which  she  was  never  again  able  to  cross,  and  even 
within  these  limits  the  Magyars  were  not  the  only 
inhabitants;  in  almost  every  part  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Slavs,  whose  language  and  laws  were 
to  exercise  over  them  a  lasting  influence,  and  on 
the  south-east  they  touched  on  that  Romance  or 
Wallachian  element  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  colonies  of  Trajan,  had  continued  to  de- 
velop there.  Numerous  marriages  with  these 
neighbours  gradually  modified  the  primitive  type 
of  the  Magyars.  .  .  .  Geiza  I.  had  married  as  his 
second  wife  [Sarolta]  a  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Poland,  Mieczyslaw.  She  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and,  like  Clotilde  of  France,  this 
princess  knew  how  to  use  her  influence  in  favour 
of  her  religion.  She  persuaded  her  husband  to 
receive  the  missionaries  who  came  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  country  of  the  Magyars,  and  Pil- 
grim, archbishop  of  Lorch,  undertook  the  sys- 
tematic conversion  of  the  nation.  The  mention 
of  him  in  the  'Nibelungen  Lied'  in  connection  with 
Etzel  (Attila),  king  of  the  Huns  [who  died  more 
than  five  hundred  years  before]  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  memory  of  this  mission.  He  sent  priests 
from  his  diocese  into  Hungary,  and  in  974  he  was 
able  to  announce  to  the  pope  5,000  conver- 
sions. .  .  .  The  great  Chekh  apostle,  St.  Adalbert 
or  Vojtech,  bishop  of  Prague,  continued  the  work 
begun  by  Pilgrim.  About  004,  he  went  to  Gran 
(Esztergom),  where  the  duke  of  Hungary  then 
dwelt,  and  solemnly  baptized  the  son  of  Geiza,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Stephen.  Henceforth 
the  court  of  the  duke  became  the  resort  of  knights 
from  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  especially 
from  Germany,  and  these  knights,  entering  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  native  nobility,  drew 
Hungary  and  the  empire  into  still  closer  union. 
Prince  Stephen,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
married  the  princess  Gisella.  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  while  one  of  the  daughters  of  Geiza 
became  the  wife  of  the  Polish  duke  Boleslaw,  and 
another  married  Urseolus,  doge  of  Venice. 
Through  these  alliances,  Hungary  obtained  for 
itself  a  recognized  place  among  European  states, 
and  the  work  begun  so  well  by  Geiza  was  com- 
pleted by  Stephen  [the  Pious  (907-1038)],  to 
whom  was  reserved  the  honour  of  establishing  the 
position  of  his  kingdom  in  Europe  and  of  com- 
pleting its  conversion  [to  Latin  Christianity,  and 
not  to  the  Orthodox  or  Uniate  Greek].  .  .  .  'Hun- 
gary became  Catholic'  says  a  Magyar  historian, 
'not  through  apostolic  teaching,  nor  through  the 
invitation  of  the  Holy  See,  but  through  the  laws 
of  king  Stephen'  (Verboczy).  .  .  .  Stephen  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Rome,  to  treat  directly  with  pope 
Sylvester  [H],  who  graciously  received  the  homage 
done  by  him  for  his  kingdom,  and,  by  a  letter 
dated  the  27th  of  March,  1000,  announced  that 
he  took  the  people  of  Hungary  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church.  By  the  same  brief  he 
granted  the  royal  crown  to  Stephen.  .  .  .  Besides 
this,  he  conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of  having 
the  cross  always  borne  before  him,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  apostolic  power  which  he  granted  to  him. 
The  authenticity  of  this  pontifical  letter  has  in- 
deed been  disputed;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
the  emperor  of  .Austria,  king  of  Hungary,  still 
bears   the   title   of   .\postolic   Majesty.  .  .  .  Under 


this  great  king,  Hungary  became  a  compl.etely  in- 
dependent kingdom  between  the  two  empires  of 
the  East  and  West.  .  .  .  The  laws  of  Stephen  are 
contained  in  56  articles  divided  into  two  books. 
His  ideas  on  all  matters  of  government  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  counsels  which  he  wrote,  or 
caused  to  be  written,  for  his  son  F.merich.  .  .  . 
The  son  for  whom  the  great  king  had  written  his 
maxims  died  before  his  father,  in  1031,  and  is 
honoured  as  a  saint  by  the  Church." — L.  Leger, 
History  of  Austro-Hungary,  ch.  5. — Stephen  "was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  nation.  .  .  . 
[He]  reigned  altogether  forty-two  years — four 
years  (997-rooo)  as  prince  and  thirty-eight  years 
(1000-1038)  as  'apostolic'  king.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  work  of  his  father  in  con- 
solidating the  foundations  of  the  Hungarian  mon- 
archy; but  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity 
was  not  based  on  merely  political  motives.  .  .  . 
The  closing  years  of  Stephen's  reign  were  disturbed 
by  rivalries  and  plots.  He  died  on  August  15, 
1038,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Peter,  son 
of  the  doge  Urseolus.  The  undisguised  contempt 
of  the  new  monarch  ...  for  the  Magyars  and  his 
policy  of  conciliating  his  German  and  Italian 
friends  by  gifts  of  large  estates  created  enormous 
dissatisfaction,  even  among  those  who  had  been 
loyal  to  Stephen.  The  very  existence  of  the 
Church  seemed  jeopardised.  His  threat  that  he 
would  reduce  Hungary  to  the  position  of  a  vassal 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  signal  for  open 
revolt.  [Peter  was  driven  out  and]  Samuel  Aba, 
Stephen's  brother-in-law  (1041-44)  was  elected 
King  by  the  insurgents.  The  new  monarch  at 
once  put  the  wicked  counsellors  of  Peter  to  death; 
and  the  wretched  creature  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
Court  of  Henry  HL  Peter  told  the  Emperor  that 
the  Christian  faith  was  in  danger  in  Hungary  and 
that  German  influence  was  on  the  wane.  Nothing 
more  was  needed  to  persuade  the  Emperor,  who 
looked  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the 
expansion  of  German  power  as  the  two  main  ob- 
jects of  his  life,  to  invade  Hungary.  For  two 
years  the  country  had  to  suffer  from  the  ravages 
of  warfare,  until  in  1043,  when  Henry  had  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Raba,  Samuel  craved  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  by  the  restoration  of 
the •  territory  acquired  by  Stephen  (west  of  the 
Lajtha)  and  by  gifts  of  incalculable  wealth.  This 
action  of  his  was  looked  upon  by  many  of  the 
Hungarian  nobles  as  disloyal  and  cowardly.  Sam- 
uel heard  of  their  disaffection  and  resolved  to 
crush  it  by  cruel  treachery.  Simulating  a  desire 
to  accommodate  their  wishes,  he  invited  fifty  of 
the  most  prominent  to  meet  him  in  a  house  at 
Csanad,  where  he  had  them  surrounded  and  put 
to  the  sword.  This  act  of  wicked  despotism 
merely  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  discontent. 
The  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  rose  against 
him.  The  Emperor  took  advantage  of  the  inter- 
nal discord  to  invade  Hungary  once  more.  At  the 
battle  of  Menio  (July  5,  1044)  Samuel's  army 
was  routed;  the  King  himself  was  taken  prisoner; 
the  Emperor  withdrew  to  Szekesfehervar,  where 
he  had  Peter  crowned.  .  .  .  The  following  year, 
at  Whitsuntide,  Peter  invited  the  Emperor  to  his 
capital,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  promising  the  payment  of  tribute 
and  presenting  Henrj'  with  the  golden  lance  which 
symbolised  the  royal  power  of  Hungary.  Thus 
Peter  reduced  his  country  to  the  degrading  posi- 
tion of  a  vassal  state.  .  .  .  The  whole  nation  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  man  who  had  humiliated 
their  pride;  and,  when  the  freemen  despatched 
envoys  to  the  exiled  princes  of  the  House  of 
Arpad,   Endre  and  Levente,  who  were  in   Russia, 
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they  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  ancestral 
faith.  They  had  come  to  regard  the  Church, 
with  her  foreign  priests,  as  a  danger  to  their  na- 
tional existence.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
impart  their  hatred  to  the  masses,  who  dreaded 
the  'foreign  intruders'  and  felt  the  burden  of  the 
tithes  imposed  on  them  by  Stephen.  Peter  was 
taken  prisoner;  his  eyes  were  put  out;  and  he 
was  cast  into  prison." — \.  B.  Yolland,  Hungary, 
pp.  27,  40-41. — The  Hungarians  deposed  Samuel 
Aba  and  elected  Andrew,  son  of  Ladislas  the  Bald 
T1046).  Andrew  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Bela  in  1061.  Both  Andrew  and  Bela  had  bitter 
struggles  with  revived  paganism,  which  was  finally 
suppressed.  "According  to  the  .\siatic  custom, 
which  still  prevails  in  Turkey,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Solomon.  .  .  .  This  prince  vyas 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  emperor,  Henry 
IV.,  took  advantage  of  his  youth  to  place  him 
in  a  humiliating  position  of  tutelage.  .  .  .  The 
enemies  of  Solomon  accused  him  of  being  the 
creature  of  the  Germans,  and  reproached  him  for 
having  done  homage  to  the  emperor  for  a  state 
which  belonged  to  St.  Peter.  Pope  Gregory  VII, 
who  was  then  struggling  against  the  emperor  [see 
Papacy:  1056-1122],  encouraged  the  rebels.  'The 
kingdom  of  Hungary,'  he  said,  'owes  obedience  to 
none  but  the  Church.'  Prince  Geiza  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  the  place  of  Solomon,  but  he  died 
without  having  reigned.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ladislas  the  Holy  (1077),  who  was  able  to  make 
himself  equally  independent  of  emperor  and 
pope.  .  .  .  The  dying  Ladislas  chose  his  nephew 
Koloman  as  his  successor.  .  .  .  The  most  impor- 
tant act  of  this  reign  [Koloman's,  1095-1116]  was 
the  annexation  of  Croatia.  In  logo,  St.  Ladislas 
had  been  elected  to  the  throne  of  Croatia,  and  he, 
on  his  death,  left  the  government  of  it  to  his 
nephew  .\lmos,  who  very  soon  made  himself  un- 
popular. Koloman  drove  him  out  of  Croatia,  and 
had  himself  proclaimed  king.  He  next  set  about 
the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  from  the  Venetians, 
seized  the  principal  towns.  Spalalto  (Spljet),  Zara 
(Zadir),  and  Trogir  (Trau),  and  granted  them 
full  power  of  self-government.  Then  (1102)  he 
had  himself  crowned,  at  Belgrade,  king  of  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia.  From  this  time  the  position  of 
Croatia,  as  regarded  Hungary,  was  very  much  the 
same  as  the  position  of  Hungary  in  regard  to 
Austria  in  later  times." — L.  Leger,  History  of 
Aitstro-Hungary,  ch.  5-6. — Koloman  died  in  11 16. 
"The  ferocity  of  his  treatment  of  his  brother  and 
wife,  due  without  doubt  to  the  ravages  of  in- 
cipient madness  brought  on  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing .  .  .  cannot  overshadow  ...  his  greatness  as 
a  legislator  and  statesman,  or  the  brilliance  of  his 
military  exploits." — A.  B.  Yolland,  Hungary,  pp. 
55-56. — See  also  Bosnia:   Origin  of  the  name. 

•1096. — Hostilities  with  the  first  Crusade.    See 
Crusades:    looo-icqq. 

1116-1301. — German  settlements  in  the  Banat 
and  Transylvania. — Golden  Bull  of  Andrew  II. 
— Invasion  and  frightful  devastation  by  the 
j  Tatars. — End  of  the  Arpad  dynasty. — "Coloman 
i  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Stephen 
[II,  1116-1131],  who  .  .  .  was  succeeded  by  Bela 
the  Blind.  The  most  important  event  of  these 
reigns  was  the  war  with  Venice  about  the  posses- 
sion of  Dalmatia,  and  the  annexation  to  the  Hun- 
garian crown  of  Rama,  a  part  of  Servia.  In  114I1 
Geisa  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  several  important  events. 
Having  entirely  reduced  Transylvania,  he  invited 
many  Saxons  and  Flemish  into  his  kingdom,  some 
of  whom  settled  in  the  Banat,  in  the  south  of 
Hungary." — E.   Szabad,   Hungary,   past   and   pres- 


ent, pt.  I,  ch.  2. — Other  "Flemish  and  Low-Ger- 
man settlers  established  themselves  in  Transyl- 
vania; who,  under  the  name  of  Saxons,  retain  to 
this  day  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
of  their  fatherland.  By  patience  and  industry, 
they  have  converted  the  land  from  a  desert  into 
a  blooming  region,  with  rich  towns  and  prosper- 
ous villages,  and  have  vigorously  defended  their 
liberties  against  all  attacks." — G.  Weber,  Outlines 
of  universal  history,  p.  195. — "In  this  principality 
the  German  settlers  received  from  the  king  a  sep- 
arate district,  being,  besides,  exempted  from  many 
taxes  and  endowed  with  particular  privileges.  .  .  . 
The  following  years  of  the  12th  century,  filled  up 
by  the  reigns  of  Stephen  III.,  Bela  III.,  and 
Emerick,  are  marked  by  the  continuance  of  the 
Venetian  war,  but  present  no  incidents  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  More  important  was  the 
reign  of  .\ndrew  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1205.  .  .  .  .Andrew,  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope, 
set  out  with  a  large  army  to  the  Holy  Land  [1216 
— see  Crusades:  1216-1229],  nominating  the  Ban, 
called  Banko,  viceroy  of  Hungary.  While  the 
Hungarian  king  spent  his  time  in  Constantinople, 
and  afterwards  in  operations  round  Mount  Tabor, 
Hungary  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  rapine, 
aggravated  by  the  careless  and  unconstitutional 
administration  of  the  queen's  foreign  favourites, 
as  well  as  by  the  extortions  committed  by  the 
oligarchy  on  their  inferiors.  Receiving  no  support 
from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Andrew  resolved  on 
returning  home.  On  his  arrival  in  Hungary,  he 
had  the  mortification  of  finding,  in  addition  to  a 
disaffected  nobility,  a  rival  to  the  throne  in  the 
person  of  his  son  Bela.  .As  the  complaints  of  the 
nobles  became  daily  louder,  .  .  .  the  king  resolved 
to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the  country  by  a  new 
charter,  called  the  Golden  Bull  [which  somewhat 
resembles  the  English  Magna  Carta  of  121.1;]. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  1222.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  this  charter  were  as  follows: — ist.  That 
the  states  were  henceforth  to  be  annually  con- 
voked either  under  the  presidency  of  the  king  or 
the  palatine;  2d,  That  no  nobleman  was  to  be 
arrested  without  being  previously  tried  and  legally 
sentenced;  3d,  That  no  contritiution  or  tax  was 
to  be  levied  on  the  property  of  the  nobles;  4th. 
That  if  called  to  military  service  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  country,  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
king;  5th,  That  high  offices  should  neither  be 
made  hereditary  nor  given  to  foreigners  without 
the  consent  of  the  Diet.  The  most  important 
point,  however,  was  article  31st,  which  conferred 
on  the  nobles  the  right  of  appealing  to  arms  in 
case  of  any  violation  of  the  laws  by  the  crown. 
Other  provisions  contained  in  this  charter  refer  to 
the  exemption  of  the  lower  clergy  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  tolls,  and  to  the  determination 
of  the  tithes  to  be  paid  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  [See  also  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Hungary: 
1222-1918.]  Andrew  died  soon  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  charter,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Bela  IV.  The  beginning  of  this  prince's  reign 
was  troubled  with  internal  dissensions  caused  by 
the  Cumans  [an  Eastern  tribe  which  invaded  Hun- 
gary in  the  latter  half  of  the  nth  century]  who, 
after  having  been  vanquished  by  St.  Ladislaus, 
settled  in  Hungary  between  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss  and  Marosch.  But  a  greater  and  quite 
unexpected  danger,  which  threatened  Hungary 
with  utter  destruction,  arose  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Tartars.  .  .  .  Their  leader  Batu  [Khan]  .  .  . 
laid  waste  Poland  and  Silesia  and  poured  witli 
his  innumerable  troops  into  the  heart  of  Hungary. 
Internal  dissensions  faciUtated  the  triumph  of  the 
foe,   and   the   battle   fought   on   the   banks  of   the 
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river  Sajo  (1241)  terminated  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Hungarians.  The  Tartar  hordes  spread  with 
astonishing  rapidity  throughout  the  whole  >coun- 
try,  which  in  a  few  weeks  was  converted  into  a 
chaos  of  blood  and  flames.  [See  also  Mongolia: 
1229-1294.]  .  .  .  The  king  Bela,  in  the  meantime, 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  through  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  into  Austria;  but  instead  of 
receiving  assistance  from  the  arch-duke  Frederick, 
he  was  retained  as  a  prisoner.  Having  pledged 
three  [western]  counties  of  Hungary  to  Frederick, 
Bela  was  allowed  to  depart.  ...  In  the  meantime 
Batu  [Khan]  was  as  prompt  in  leaving  Hungary, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Tartar  khan 
[Ogotai.]  .  .  .  Bela  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  son  Stephen,  in  the  year  1270."  The  reign 
of  Stephen  was  short.  He  was  followed  by  Lad- 
islaus  IV,  who  allied  himself  with  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  in  the  war  which  overthrew  and  de- 
stroyed Ottoacer  or  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia  (see 
Austria:  1246-1282).  "The  reign  of  this  prince, 
called  the  Cuman,  was,  besides,  troubled  by  most 
devastating  internal  dissensions,  caused  by  the 
Cumans,  whose  numbers  were  continually  aug- 
mented by  fresh  arrivals  .  .  .  from  their  own 
tribe  as  well  as  from  the  Tartars."  Ladislaus, 
dying  in  i2qo,  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  III,  the 
last  Hungarian  king  of  the  house  of  Arpad.  "This 
prince  had  to  dispute  his  throne  with  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  who  coveted  the  crown  of  Hungary 
for  his  son  Albert.  The  appearance,  however,  of 
the  Hungarian  troops  before  the  gates  of  Vienna 
compelled  the  Austrian  emperor  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  cemented  by  a  family  alliance,  Andrew 
having  espoused  Agnes,  daughter  of  Albert.  .  .  . 
Nor  did  this  matrimonial  alliance  with  Austria 
secure  peace  to  Hungar\'.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was 
bent  upon  gaining  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  for 
Charles  Martel,  son  of  Charles  d'Anjou  of  Naples, 
who  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  Hungarian 
crown  in  virtue  of  his  mother,  Mary,  daughter  of 
king  Stephen  V.,"  transferring  them  at  his  death 
to  Charles  Robert,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
Andrew  HI,  the  last  Arpad,  died  in  1301. — E. 
Szabad,  Hungary,  past  and  present,  pt.  i,  ch.  2. 

13th  century. — Appearance  of  Jews.  See 
Jews:    Austria-Hungary:    i2th-iqth   centuries. 

13th-18th  centuries. — Recurrent  conflict  with 
Rumania,  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  See  Ru- 
mania:   I3th-i8th   centuries. 

1250-1299. — Hungarian  supremacy  in  Bosnia. 
See  Bosnia:    1250-132 2. 

1301-1442. — House  of  Anjou  and  House  of 
Luxemburg. — Conquests  of  Louis  the  Great. — 
Beginning  of  wars  with  the  Turks. — House  of 
Austria  and  the  Jagellon  dynasty. — On  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  line  of  Arpad,  in  the  male  line  of 
descent,  by  the  death  of  Andrew  III,  in  1301,  the 
crown  was  "contested  by  several  competitors,  and 
at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Anjou,  the  reigning  family  of  Naples  [see  Italy 
(Southern):  1343-1389].  Charles  Robert,  grand- 
son of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples,  by  Mar>'  of 
Hungary,  outstripped  his  rivals  [1310],  and  trans- 
mitted the  crown  to  his  son  Louis,  surnamed  the 
Great  [1342].  This  prince  [made  Buda  the  cap- 
ital]. ...  He  conquered  from  the  Venetians  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Istria, 
as  far  as  Durazzo;  he  reduced  the  princes  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  to  a  state 
of  dependence;  and  at  length  mounted  the  throne 
of  Poland,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Casimir  the 
Great  [1370I.  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  (1382). 
This  princess  married  Sigismund  of  Luxembourg 
[afterwards    emperor,     1411-1437 — see     Germany: 


1347-1493],  who  thus  [for  a  time]  united  the 
monarchy  of  Hungary  to  the  Imperial  crown.  The 
reign  of  Sigismund  in  Hungary  was  most  unfor- 
tunate. ...  He  had  to  sustain  .  .  .  war  against 
the  Ottoman  Turks;  and,  with  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  as  his  ally,  he  assembled  a  for- 
midable army,  with  which  he  undertook  the  siege 
of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria  [see  Turkey:  1389-1403]. 
In  his  retreat  he  was  compelled  to  embark  on  the 
Danube,  and  directed  his  flight  towards  Constan- 
tinople. This  disaster  was  followed  by  new  mis- 
fortunes. The  malcontents  of  Hungary  offered 
their  crown  to  Ladislaus,  called  the  Magnanimous, 
King  of  Naples,  who  took  possession  of  Dalmatia. 
which  he  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  Venetians 
Desirous  to  provide  for  the  defence  and  security 
of  his  kingdom,  Sigismund  acquired,  by  treaty 
with  the  Prince  of  Servia,  the  fortress  of  Bel- 
grade (1425),  which,  by  its  situation  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  seemed  to 
him  a  proper  bulwark  to  protect  Hungary  against 
the  Turks." — C.  VV.  Koch,  Revolutions  of  Europe, 
period  5. — "."Mbert,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Albert 
II.,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  House  of  Habsburg 
that  enjoyed  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, which  he  owed  to  his  father-in-law,  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  whose  only  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, he  had  married.  Elizabeth  was  the  child 
of  Barbara  von  Cilly,  Sigismund's  second  wife, 
whose  notorious  vices  had  procured  for  her  the 
odious  epithets  of  the  'Bad,'  and  the  'German 
Messalina.'  Barbara  had  determined  to  supplant 
her  daughter,  to  claim  the  two  crowns  as  her 
dowry,  and  to  give  them,  with  her  hand,  to  Wlad- 
islaus,  the  young  King  of  Poland,  who,  though  40 
years  her  junior,  she  had  marked  out  for  her 
future  husband.  With  this  view  she  was  court- 
ing the  Hussite  party  in  Bohemia:  but  Sigismund, 
a  little  before  his  death,  caused  her  to  be  arrested ; 
and,  assembling  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian 
nobles  at  Znaym,  in  Moravia,  persuaded  them, 
almost  with  his  dying  breath,  to  elect  Albert  as 
his  successor.  Sigismund  expired  the  next  day 
(Dec.  9th,  1437).  Albert  was  soon  after  recog- 
nised as  king  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  imme- 
diately released  his  mother-in-law  Barbara,  upon 
her  agreeing  to  restore  some  fortresses  which  she 
held  in  Hungary.  He  did  not  so  easily  obtain 
possession  of  the  Bohemian  crown.  .  .  .  The  short 
reign  of  Albert  in  Hungary  was  disastrous  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  country.  Previously  to  his 
fatal  expedition  against  the  Turks  in  1439,  .  .  . 
the  Hungarian  diet,  before  it  would  agree  to  settle 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  forced  him  to  accept 
a  constitution  which  destroyed  all  unity  and 
strength  of  government.  By  the  famous  'Decre- 
tum  Alberti  Regis,'  he  reduced  himself  to  be  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  king ;  while  by  exalting  the 
Palatine  [a  magistrate  next  to  the  king  in  rallk, 
who  presided  over  the  legal  tribunals,  and  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  the  king  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter],  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles,  he  per- 
petuated all  the  evils  of  the  feudal  system.  .  .  . 
The  most  absurd  and  pernicious  regulations  were 
now  adopted  respecting  the  military  system  of 
the  kingdom,  and  such  as  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible effectually  to  resist  the  Turks.  ...  On 
the  death  of  Albert,  VVladislaus  [Ladislaus]  III.. 
King  of  Poland  [the  second  Polish  king  of  the 
dynasty  of  Jagellon],  was  .  .  .  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  Albert,  besides  two 
daughters,  had  left  his  wife  Elizabeth  pregnant; 
and  the  Hungarians,  dreading  a  long  minority  in 
case  she  should  give  birth  to  a  son,  compelled  her 
to  offer  her  hand  to  Wladislaus,  agreeing  that  the 
crown  should  descend  to  their  issue;   but  at  the  | 
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same'  time  engaging  that  if  Elizabeth's  child  should 
prove  a  male,  they  wuuld  endeavour  to  procure 
for  him  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  duchy 
of  Austria ;  and  that  he  should  moreover  succeed 
to  the  Hungarian  throne  in  case  Wladislaus  had 
no  issue  by  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Scarcely  had  the  Hun- 
garian ambassador  set  off  for  the  court  of  Wlad- 
islaus with  these  proposals,  when  Elizabeth 
brought  forth  a  son,  who,  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  was  christened  Ladislaus  Posthumus. 
Elizabeth  now  repented  of  the  arrangement  that 
had  been  made;  and  the  hews  having  arrived  that 
the  archduke  Frederick  had  been  elected  Emperor 
of  Germany,  she  was  induced  to  withdraw  her 
consent  to  marry  the  King  of  Poland.  Messengers 
were  despatched  to  recall  the  Hungarian  ambassa- 
dors; but  it  was  too  late — -Wladislaus  had  ac- 
cepted her  hand,  and  prepared  to  enter  Hungary 
with  an  army.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  especially  as  it  was  headed  by  John  of 
Hunyad,  proved  the  stronger.  Elizabeth  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Lower  Hungary  and  take  refuge 
at  Vienna,  carrying  with  her  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  which,  with  her  infant  son,  she  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IH.  (.August 
3rd,  1440).  ...  In  November  1442,  Elizabeth  and 
Wladislaus  had  an  interview  at  Raab,  when  a  peace 
was  agreed  upon,  the  terms  of  which  are  unknown; 
but  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  chief  conditions 
was  a  marriage  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Ihe  sudden  death  of  Elizabeth,  Dec.  24th,  1442, 
not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  prevented  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  which  had  never  been  agree- 
able to  the  great  party  led  by  John  of  Hunyad, 
whose  recent  victories  over  the  Turks  gave  him 
enormous  iniJuence." — T.  H.  Dyer,  History  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  introduction,  v.  i. 

1364. — Reversion  of  the  crown  guaranteed  to 
the   House  of  Austria.     See  Austria:    1330-1364. 

1381-1386. — Expedition  of  Charles  of  Durazzo 
to  Naples.     See  Italy    (Southern);   1343-1389. 

1393. — Agreement  with  Dabisa  of  Bosnia. — 
Decline  of  Bosnian  kingdom.  See  Bosnia:  1391- 
1444. 

15th-19th  centuries. — Map  showing  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  Hapsburg  power.  See  Aus- 
tria:  Map  showing  Hapsburg  possessions. 

1408-1471. — Matthias  joins  the  crusade  against 
George  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia  and  claims  the 
Bohemian  crown.     See  BonEiiiA:    1458-1471, 

1419-1434. — Campaigns  against  reformers  in 
Bohemia.     See  Bohemia;    1410-1434. 

1436. — Sigismund  acknowledged  head  of  Bo- 
hemia.    See   Bohemia:    1434-1457. 

1442-1444. — Wars  of  John  Hunyadi  with  the 
Turks.     See  Turkey:    1402-1451. 

1442-1458.  —  Minority  of  Ladislaus  Post- 
humus. — Regency  of  Hunyadi, — His  defeat  of 
the  Turks  and  his  death. — Matthias  chosen 
king. — Peace  between  the  factions  was  brought 
about  by  an  agreement  that  "the  Polish  king  should 
retain  the  government  of  Hungary  until  Ladislaus 
attained  his  majority ;  that  he  should  be  possessed 
of  the  throne  in  case  the  young  prince  died  without 
issue;  and  the  compact  was  sealed  by  affiancing 
the  two  daughters  of  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of 
Poland  and  his  brother  Casimir.  The  young  Lad- 
islaus was  also  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia ; 
and  the  administration  during  his  minority  vested 
in  two  Regents:  Mainard,  Count  of  Neuhaus, 
chosen  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics;  and  Henry 
Ptarsko,  and  after  his  death  George  Podiebrad,  on 
that  of  the  Hussites.  The  death  of  Wladislaus  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Warna  [1444]  again  left 
Hungary  without  a  ruler;  and  as  Frederic  III. 
persisted  in  retaining  the  young  Ladislaus  and  the 


crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  Hungarians  entrusted  the 
government  to  John  Corvinus  Huniadcs,  the  re- 
doubted defender  of  their  country."  In  1452,  when 
the  Emperor  Frederic  returned  from  Italy  into 
Germany,  "he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  .^ustrians,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Hun- 
garians, in  respect  to  the  custody  of  the  young 
Ladislaus.  ...  As  Ladislaus  had  now  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  his  subjects,  but  more  partic- 
ularly the  Austrians,  grew  impatient  of  the  deten- 
tion of  their  sovereign  at  the  imperial  court. 
Whilst  Podiebrad  continued  regent  of  Bohemia,  and 
Huniades  of  Hungary,  the  affairs  of  Austria  were 
directed  by  Frederic;  and  the  unpopularity  of  his 
government  caused  a  general  anxiety  for  a  change. 
But  to  give  up  the  custody  of  his  ward  was  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the 
hope  of  silencing  the  Austrians  he  marched  with  a 
force  against  them.  His  enemies,  however,  proved 
too  numerous;  he  was  himself  endangered  by  a 
siege  in  Neustadt;  and  compelled  to  purchase  his 
deliverance  by  resigning  the  person  of  Ladislaus. 
The  states  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary  then 
assembled  at  Vienna;  Podiebrad  and  Huniades  were 
confirmed  in  their  regencies;  and  the  administration 
of  Austria,  together  with  the  custody  of  Ladislaus, 
was  confided  to  his  maternal  great-uncle,  Ulric, 
Count  of  Cilli.  The  resentment  of  Frederic  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  vehement;  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  [1453]  he  raised  Austria  to  an  arch- 
duchy, and  by  a  grant  of  especial  privileges  placed 
the  Duke  of  the  province  on  a  level  with  the 
Electors.  After  being  crowned  King  of  Bohemia 
at  Prague,  Ladislaus  was  invited  by  his  Hungarian 
subjects  to  visit  that  kingdom.  But  the  Count  of 
Cilli,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Huniades,  so  far 
worked  upon  the  young  king's  mind  as  to  create 
in  him  suspicions  of  the  regent's  integrity.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  Huniades  by  enticing 
him  to  Vienna;  but  he  eluded  the  snare,  exposed 
the  treachery  of  Ulric,  and  prevailed  on  Ladislaus 
to  visit  his  people.  At  Buda,  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation took  place  between  the  count  and  the 
regent ;  but  Ulric  still  persisted  in  his  design  of 
ruining  the  credit  of  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  rival.  In  the  moment  of  danger,  the 
brave  spirit  of  Huniades  triumphed  over  his  in- 
sidious traducer;  the  siege  of  Belgrade  by  the  Turks 
(1456],  under  Mahomed  II.,  threw  Hungary  into 
consternation;  the  royal  pupil  and  his  crafty 
guardian  abandoned  the  Hungarians  to  their  fate 
and  precipitately  fled  to  Vienna ;  whilst  Huniades 
was  left  to  encounter  the  fury  of  the  storm.  .  .  . 
The  undaunted  resistance  of  that  renowned  cap- 
tain preserved  Belgrade;  the  Turks,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
siege;  their  loss  amounted  to  30,000  men;  and  the 
Sultan  himself  was  severely  wounded  [see  Turkey: 
1451-1481].  The  great  defender  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  triumph ;  dying,  soon  after  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy,  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  his  extraor- 
dinary exertions.  [John]  Huniades  left  two  sons, 
Ladislaus  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  who  were  as 
much  the  idols  of  their  country  as  they  were 
objects  of  jealousy  to  .Ulric  and  the  King.  The 
latter,  indeed,  took  care  to  treat  them  with  every 
mark  of  external  respect;  but  the  injurious  be- 
haviour of  the  count  provoked  Ladislaus  Corvinus 
(0  open  violence;  and,  in  a  personal  encounter, 
Ulric  received  a  mortal  wound.  Enraged  at  the 
death  of  his  favourite  yet  dreading  the  vengeance 
of  the  people,  King  Ladislaus  resorted  to  treach- 
ery ;  and  the  brothers  being  lured  into  his  power, 
the  youneer  was  beheaded  as  a  murderer  [1457]. 
Matthias  was  preserved  from  death  by  the  menaces 
of  the  indignant  Hungarians;  the  terrified  monarch 
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fled  with  his  prisoner  to  Prague;  and  being  there 
attacked  by  a  malignant  disease,  was  consigned  to 
a  premature  grave  after  suffering  for  only  a  few 
hours.  The  death  of  Ladislaus  Posthumus  plunged 
the  Emperor  into  new  difficulties.  His  succession 
to  the  Austrian  territory  was  opposed  by  his 
brother  Albert  VI.,  whose  hostility  had  long  trou- 
bled his  repose.  The  Bohemians  rejected  his  claim 
to  their  throne,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  the 
more  deserving  Podiebrad  [1458].  The  Hungarians 
testified  their  regard  for  the  memory  of  Huniades 
Corvinus  by  electing  his  son  Matthias,  who  pur- 
chased his  liberty  from  Podiebrad  for  40,000 
ducats.  Thus  baffled  in  his  views,  Frederic  con- 
soled himself  with  his  retention  of  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen;  and  his  pertinacity  in  respect  to  this 
sacred  relique  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  new 
King  of  Hungary." — R.  Comyn,  History  of  the 
western  empire,  v.  2,  ch.  28. — Matthias  Corvinus 
was  king  for  thirty-two  years. — See  also  Austria: 
1438-1403;  Bosnia:   1453-1528. 


MATTHIAS  I,  CORVINUS 

1444. — Walachia  taken  from  the  Turks.  ?e-' 
Turkey:    1403-1451. 

1471-1487. — Wars  of  Matthias  with  Bohemia, 
Poland,  the  emperor  and  the  Turks. — Conquest 
and  occupation  of  Austria. — Matthias  of  Hun- 
gary was  now  involved  in  wars  with  Bohemia  and 
Poland;  "his  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  by  in- 
testine commotions;  ...  a  strong  party  of  nobles 
breaking  out  into  insurrection,  .  .  .  offered  the 
crown  to  Casimir,  prince  of  Poland.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Turks  having  subdued  Transylvania,  and 
ravaged  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  built  the  fortress 
of  Szabatch  on  the  Save,  and  from  thence  harassed 
Hungary  with  perpetual  inroads.  From  these  im- 
pending dangers,  Matthias  extricated  himself  by 
his  courage,  activity,  and  prudence.  While  he  car- 
ried the  war  into  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  he  awed, 
by  his  presence,  his  rebellious  subjects,  conciliated 
by  degrees  the  disaffected  nobles,  expelled  the 
Poles,  and,  by  an  important  victory  in  the  vicinity 
of  Breslau,  over  the  united  armies  of  Poles  and 
Bohemians,  forced  the  two  sovereigns,  in  1474,  to 
conclude  an  armistice  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  suspension  of  arms  to 
repel  the  Turks.     He  supported  Stephen   Bathori, 


hospodar   of   Wallachia,   who   had  shaken   off   the 
Ottoman  yoke,  by  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  en- 
abled   him    to    defeat    Mahomet    himself    [on    the 
plain  of  Kenyer-Mesb,  October,  1470],  at  the  head 
of   100,000   men,  and  soon   afterwards  secured   his 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  the  Danube  by  the  capture 
of  Szabatch.     Having  in  consequence  of  these  suc- 
cesses delivered  his  dominions  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  Turks,  he  hastened  to  gratify  his  vengeance 
against  the  emperor,  whose  conduct  had  afforded 
so    many    causes   of    complaint.      After   instigating 
Matthias  to  make  war  on  George  Podiebrad,  Fred- 
eric had  abandoned  him  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
test, had  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  investing 
him  with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  had  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia 
[Casimir  IV  and  his  son,  Ladislaus],  and,  on  the 
loth  of  June,  1477,  formally  conferred  on  Ladislaus 
the  investiture  of  the  crown."     Matthias,  as  soon 
as  he   had   freed   himself   from   the   Turks    (1470), 
declared    war    against    the    emperor    and    invaded 
.Wistria.      "Frederic,    left    without     a     single     alh ,       j 
was   unable   to   make   the   smallest   resistance,   and       ■ 
in  less  than  a  month  Matthias  overran  the  greater       " 
part   of  Lower  Austria,   invested   the  capital,   and 
either   besieged    or   captured    all    the   fortresses    of 
the  Danube,  as  far  as  Krems  and  Stein.    Frederic 
fled  in  dismay  to  Lintz,  and,  to  save  his  capital, 
was    reduced    to    accept    the    conditions    imposed 
by    the    conqueror."    which    included    a    promised 
payment    of    loo.ooo    ducats.      This    payment    the 
!;hifty    emperor    evaded,     when     Matthias    became 
involved   anew,   as   he   presently   did,  in   hostilitie.- 
with    Bohemia    and    Poland.      "Matthias,   irritated 
by    his    conduct,    concluded    a   peace    with    Ladis- 
laus,  by   which   he   acknowledged  him   as  king   of 
Bohemia,   and   agreed    that   Moravia,    Silesia,   and 
Lusatia    [which   had   been   surrendered   to   him   in 
1475]   should   revert   to   the  crown   of   Bohemia,  in 
case   of   his   death   without   issue.     He   then   again 
invaded  .Austria ;   but   his  arms  were  not  attended 
with  the  same  rapid  success  as  on  the  former  in- 
vasion. ...  It    was    not    till    after    a    contest    of 
four   years,   which   called   forth    all    the    skill    and 
perseverance  of  the  warlike  monarch  and  his  most 
experienced  generals,  that  they  obtained  possession 
of   the   capital    [1485]    and   the   neighbouring   for- 
tresses,  and   completed   the   subjugation   of   Lower 
.Austria,  by  the  capture  of  Newstadt,  the  favourite 
residence    of    the    emperor.      Frederic,    driven   from 
his    hereditary    dominions,   at    first    took    refuge    at 
Gratz ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  wandered 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  convent  to  convent." 
■After  many  appeals,  he  persuaded  Albert,  duke  of 
Saxony,  to  take  the  field  in  his  behalf;  but  .Albert, 
with  the  small  force  at  his  command,  could  only 
retard   the  progress   of   the   invader,   and   he  soon 
concluded  an  armistice  with  him.    "In  consequence 
of    this   agreement,    he     [Albert     of    Saxony],     in 
November,  1487,  abandoned  Austria,  and  Matthias 
was    permitted    to    retain    possession    of    the    con- 
quered   territories,    until    Frederic    had    discharged 
his    former   engagement,    and    reimbursed    the    ex- 
penses   of    the    war:    should   Matthias    die    before 
that   period,  these  states   were   to   revert   to   their 
sovereign." — W.    Coxe,    History    of   the    House    of 
Austria,  v.  i,  ch.  18. — "Matthias  shone  in  the  arts 
of    peace    as    well    as    in    those    of    war.      A    new 
university  was  founded  by  him  in  Buda,  a  library 
established,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people  pro- 
moted by  the  introduction  from  all  quarters  of  men 
of    learning    and    artists,    printers    and    architects, 
gardeners,   persons   skilled   in   agriculture,   and   ar- 
tificers.    These  advantages  were   again   lost   under 
his   successors." — G.   Weber,   Outlines   of   universal 
history,  p.  195. — See  also  Aitstria:   1471-1491. 
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1487-1526.— Death  of  Matthias.— Election  of 
Wladislaw,  or  Ladislaus,  of  the  Polish  house  of 
Jagellon. — Union  of  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. — Loss  of  the  Austrian  provinces. — 
Treaty  of  succession  with  Ma.ximilian. — Insur- 
rection of  the  Kurucs. — Loss  of  Belgrade. — 
Great  Turkish  invasion  and  ruinous  battle  of 
Mohacs. — End  of  Hungarian  independence. — 
"When  once  the  archduchy  of  .Austria  was  con- 
quered, Mathias,  who  was  already  master  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  had  in  his  power  a  state 
almost  as  large  as  the  Austria  of  the  present  time, 
if  we  except  from  it  Galicia  and  Bohemia.  But 
his  power  had  no  solid  foundation.  While  the 
influence  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  been  in- 
creased by  marriage,  Mathias  Corvinus  had  no 
legitimate  heir.  He  made  several  attempts  to  have 
his  natural  son,  John  Corvinus,  born  in  Silesia, 
recognized  as  his  successor ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
{i4Q0)  at  the  age  of  50,  without  having  arranged 
anything  definitely  for  the  future  of  his  kingdom. 
.  .  .  Hungary  reached  her  highest  point  in  the 
reign  of  Mathias  Corvinus,  and  from  this  time 
we  shall  have  to  watch  her  hopeless  decay.  The 
diet,  divided  by  the  ambition  of  rival  barons,  could 
decide  on  no  national  king,  and  so  turned  to  a 
foreigner.  Wladyslaw  H.,  of  the  [Polish]  house 
of  Jagellon,  was  elected,  and  thus  a  king  of  Bo- 
hemia and  an  old  rival  of  Mathias,  united  the 
two  crowns  of  St.  Vacslav  and  St.  Stephen —  a 
union  which  had  been  so  ardently  hoped  for  by 
Mathias,  and  for  which  he  had  waged  the  miser- 
able  war  against  Bohemia.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of 
the  new  reign  was  not  fortunate.  Maximilijin 
[son  of  the  emperor  Frederic]  recovered  the 
Austrian  provinces,  and  John  of  Poland  declared 
war  against  his  brother,  Wladyslaw,  and  obliced 
him  to  cede  part  of  Silesia  to  him.  Maximilian 
invaded  the  west  of  Hungary,  .  .  .  whence  he  only 
consented  to  retire  after  Wladyslaw  had  agreed  to 
a  treaty,  which  secured  Hungary  to  the  house  of 
.Austria,  in  case  of  Wladyslaw  dying  without  chil- 
dren. This  treaty,  in  which  the  king  disposed 
of  the  country  without  consulting  the  diet,  roused 
universal  indignation.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  Turks 
thronged  round  the  southern  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom. Bajazet  II.  had  failed  to  capture  Belgrade  in 
1402,  but  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  forcing 
his  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  beating 
the  Hungarian  army,  which  was  badly  paid  and 
badly  disciplined.  .  .  .  Wladyslaw  had  one  son, 
Louis.  Surrounded  by  the  net  of  .Austrian  di- 
plomacy, he  had  affianced  this  son  in  his  cradle 
to  Mary  of  Austria,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and 
later  on  he  undertook,  in  defiance  of  pubHc 
opinion,  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  daughter  .Anne, 
who  was  betrothed  to  Ferdinand  of  .Austria,  if 
Louis  should  die  without  heirs.  ...  To  add  to 
the  miseries  of  his  reign,  a  peasant  rising,  a  ter- 
rible Jacquerie,  took  place.  ...  In  1513,  (the 
chancellor]  Cardinal  Bacracz  came  from  Rome, 
bringing  with  him  the  papal  bull  for  a  crusade 
against  the  infidels;  whereupon  the  peasants  armed 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  about  to  march  against 
the  Turks,  and  then  turned  their  arms  against  the 
nobles.  This  terrible  insurrection  is  called  in  Hun- 
garian history  the  insurrection  of  the  Kurucj 
(Kouroutses,  cruciati)  crusaders.  .  .  .  The  chief 
leader  of  the  insurrection,  the  peasant  Dosza,  was 
one  of  the  Szeklers  of  Transylvania.  .  .  .  Dosza 
was  beatfn  in  a  battle  near  Temesvar,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  hb  enemies  [led  by  John  Zapolya, 
voivode  of  Transylvania  and  Stephen  Batory]. 
Their  vengeance  was  terrible.  The  king  of  the 
peasants  was  seated  on  a  throne  of  fire,  and 
crowned  by  the  executioner  with  a  red-hot  crown. 


He  bore  his  frightful  sufferings  with  a  courage 
that  astonished  his  adver.saries.  .  .  .  The  feeble 
Wladyslaw  died  in  1515,  and  the  reign  of  the  child- 
king,  Louis  II.,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  catas- 
trophes, the  loss  of  Belgrade  and  the  defeat  at 
Mohacs.  The  young  king,  married  in  his  cradle, 
was  corrupt  and  dissolute,  and  quite  incapable  of 
governing,  and  his  guardians  could  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion.  The  finances  of  the  king- 
dom were  in  great  disorder,  and  the  leading  barons 
quarrelled  continually  over  the  shreds  of 
sovereignty  still  left.  .  .  .  This  state  of  things  was 
of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Turks,  for  while  Hun- 
gary was  sinking  ever  deeper  into  anarchy,  Turkey 
was  ruled  by  the  great  sovereign  who  was  called 
Soliman  the  Magnificent.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  found  a  pretext  for  war  in  the  arrest  of  one  of 
his  subjects  as  a  spy,  and  assembled  his  troops 
at  Sophia,  captured  Shabats  [Szabatch],  laid 
siege  to  Belgrade  and  took  it,  making  it  thence- 
forward  a   Mussulman   fortress    (T521).     The   key 


LOUIS  II 


of  the  Danube  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
.  .  .  King  Louis  begged  for  help  on  every  side. 
.  .  .  The  Austrian  princes  were  ready  to  help 
him  from  interested  motives ;  but  even  when 
joined  with  Hungary  they  were  too  feeble  to 
conquer  the  armies  of  'the  Magnificent.'  On  the 
25th  of  .April,  1526,  Soliman  quitted  Constantinople, 
bringing  with  him  100,000  men  and  300  cannon, 
taking  up  arms  not  only  against  Hungary,  but 
against  the  empire.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  his 
expedition  was  the  captivity  of  Francis  I. ;  he 
wished,  he  said,  to  save  'the  bey  of  France'  from 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  their  allies  the 
Hungarians.  He  crossed  the  Save  near  Osiek 
(Essek),  captured  Petervardin,  and  came  up  with 
the  Hungarians  at  Mohacs,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube  (.August  26,  1526).  The  Magyar  army 
was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  assisted  by 
Paul  Tomory,  archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  one  of  the 
warlike  bishops  of  whom  Hungary  gives  us  so 
many  examples;  by  George  Szapolyai,  and  by  Peter 
Perenyi,  bishop  of  Nagy-\'arad  (Great  Varadin). 
Perenyi  wished  to  treat  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  help  to  reach  them  from  Croatia 
and  Transylvania,  but  the  impetuousity  of  Tomory 
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decided  on  immediate  battle.  ...  At  first,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  battle  was  in  favour  of  the  Magyars;  but 
Soliman  had  commanded  that  the  front  ranks  of 
his  army  should  give  way  before  the  Hungarian 
cavalry,  and  that  then  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  should  close  around  them.  When  the 
Magyars  were  thus  easily  within  reach,  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  artillery  and  forced 
to  retreat.  They  took  refuge  in  some  marshy 
land,  in  which  many  of  them  lost  their  lives.  The 
king  had  disappeared;  Tomory  was  slain;  seven 
bishops,  2  2  barons,  and  22,000  men  were  left  upon 
the  field.  The  road  to  Buda  lay  open  before  the 
invaders,  and  after  having  laid  waste  the  whole 
country  on  their  way,  they  reached  the  capital, 
where  the  treasures  which  Mathias  Corvinus  had 
collected  in  his  palace  and  his  library  were  either 
carried  off  or  committed  to  the  flames.  .  .  .  Then 
the  tide  of  invasion  gradually  retired,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  land  covered  with  ruins.  The  independent 
existence  of  Hungary  ended  with  Louis  H." — L 
Leger,  History  of  Austro-Hungary,  cli.  15. — See 
also  Austria;    1496-1526. 

Also  in:  L.  Felbermann,  Hungary  and  its  people, 
ch.  3. 

16th  century. — Medieval  Reichstag.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:   Hungary:   i222-igi8. 

1526-1567. — Election  of  John  Zapolya  to  the 
throne. — Rival  candidacy  and  election  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria.  —  Zapolya's  appeal  to  the 
Turks. — Great  invasion  by  Soliman. — Siege  of 
Vienna. — Sultan  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  country. — Progress  of  the  Reformation. — 
Soliman's  last  invasion. — "Louis  left  no  heir  to 
the  throne,  while  his  wife  Mary,  archduchess  of 
Austria,  far  from  trying  to  possess  herself  of  the 
helm  of  the  state,  was  already  on  her  way  to 
Vienna,  even  before  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Mohacs  had  become  fully  known.  The  vacant 
throne  found  thus  an  aspirant  in  John  Zapolya, 
waivod  of  Transylania  and  count  of  the  Zips,  who 
lay  encamped  with  a  mighty  army  at  Szegedin,  on 
his  march  to  the  plain  of  Mohacs.  .  .  .  The  Diet, 
which  met  on  the  plain  of  Rakos  (1526),  pro- 
claimed Zapolya  king.  .  .  .  The  day  of  corona- 
tion was  soon  fixed,  the  waivod  receiving  his 
royal  unction  at  Weisenburg.  Stephen  Batory, 
the  palatine,  however,  actuated  by  envy  rather 
than  ambition,  first  attempted  to  oppose  to  the 
new  king  the  interests  of  the  widow  of  Louis  H. 
But  the  Austrian  archduchess,  unwilling  to  enter 
the  field  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown,  handed 
over  her  role  to  her  brother  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  who  was  married  to  Anne,  sister  of  the 
late  Hungarian  king.  Ferdinand  soon  repaired  to 
Presburg,  a  town  beyond  the  reach  of  Zapolya's 
arms,  where  he  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  by 
an  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  palatine 
Batory,  Francis  Batthany,  Ban  of  Croatia,  and 
Nadasdy."  After  a  fruitless  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  rival  kings,  they  proceeded 
to  war.  Zapolya  was  "master  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  some  parts  beyond  the  Danube,"  but 
he  remained  inactive  at  Buda  until  the  Austrians 
surprised  him  there  and  forced  him  to  evacuate  the 
capital.  "Not  able  to  make  head  against  the  foreign 
mercenaries  of  Ferdinand.  Zapolya  was  soon 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  northern  frontiers, 
till  he  left  the  kingdom  for  Poland,  there  to  solicit 
help  and  concert  measures  for  the  renewal  of  the 
war  (1528)."  Receiving  no  encouragement  from 
the  king  of  Poland,  Zapolya  at  length  addressed 
himself  to  the  great  enemy  of  Hungary,  the  sultan 
Soliman.  The  Ottoman  conqueror  made  instant 
preparations  to  enter  Hungary  as  the  champion 
of  its  native  king.    Thereupon  "Zapolya  organized 


a  small  army,  and  crossed  the  frontiers.  His  army 
was  soon  swelled  to  thousands,  and  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  greatest  part  of  Upper,  before 
Soliman  began  to  pour  down  on  Lower  Hun- 
gary. .  .  .  Proclaiming  to  the  people  that  his 
army  was  not  come  to  conquer,  but  to  assist 
their  elected  native  king,  Soliman  marched  on- 
wards, took  Buda,  Gran,  and  Raab,  all  of  them 
shamelessly  given  up  by  Ferdinand's  mercenaries,  J 
and  moved  on  unopposed  to  the  walls  of  Vienna  \ 

[1529].  Ferdinand,  in  his  distress,  invoked  the 
assistance  of  Germany  [see  Germany:  1530-1532]; 
but  his  brother  [the]  emperor,  as  well  as  the  Diet 
of  Spires,  engrossed  with  Luther  and  his  followers, 
.  .  .  were  not  forward  to  render  their  assistance. 
Vienna,  however,  though  neglected  by  the  German 
emperor,  was  momentarily  saved  by  the  advanced 
state  of  ihe  season ;  for  winter  being  at  hand, 
the  Turks,  according  to  their  usage  at  that  sea- 
son, took  their  way  home."  The  besieging  army  J 
of  Turks  is  said  to  have  numbered  250,000  men;  I 
while  the  river  swarmed  with  400  Turkish  boats. 
Twenty  fierce  assaults  were  made  upon  the  de- 
fenses of  the  city,  in  as  many  days.  The  suburbs 
were  destroyed  and  the  surrounding  country  ter- 
ribly ravaged.  Before  raising  the  siege,  the  baffled 
Turk  massacred  thousands  of  captives,  under  the 
walls,  only  carrying  away  into  slavery  the  young 
and  fair  of  both  sexes.  The  repulse  of  Soliman 
is  "an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world." — E.  S. 
Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  q. — 
"Zapolya,  having  taken  up  his  position  in  Buda, 
ruled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary;  while 
Croatia  submitted  to  Ferdinand.  ...  A  useless  war 
was  thus  for  a  while  carried  on  between  the  two 
rival  sovereigns,  in  the  midst  of  which  Buda  had 
to  sustain  a  heavy  siege  conducted  by  General 
Roggendorf;  but  the  garrison,  though  reduced  so 
far  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  horseflesh,  succeeded 
in  repelling  and  routing  the  Austrian  besiegers 
(1530)."  Ferdinand  now  humbled  himself  to  the 
sultan,  beseeching  his  friendship  and  support,  but 
in  vain.  The  war  of  the  rival  kings  went  on  until 
1538,  when  it  was  suspended  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Grosswardein,  which  conceded  to 
each  party  possession  of  the  parts  of  the  country 
which  he  then  occupied;  which  gave  the  whole  to 
Zapolya  if  Ferdinand  died  without  male  issue,  and 
the  whole  to  Ferdinand  if  Zapolya  died  before 
him,  even  though  Zapolya  should  leave  an  heir — 
but  the  heir,  in  this  latter  case,  was  to  marry 
Ferdinand's  daughter.  This  treaty  produced  im- 
mense indignation  in  the  country.  "That  the 
never-despairing  and  ambitious  Zapolya  meant 
that  step  rather  as  a  means  of  momentary  repose, 
may  safely  be  assumed;  but  the  development  of 
his  schemes  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death 
(1540),  which  removed  the  weary  warrior  from 
these  scenes  of  blood,  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  ears  were  gladdened  by  the  news  that  he  had 
become  the  father  of  a  son."  Ferdinand  now 
claimed  the  undivided  sovereignty,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Grosswardein ;  but 
the  queen-dowager  Isabella,  wife  of  John  Za- 
polya, maintained  the  rights  of  her  infant  son. 
She  was  supported  by  a  strong  party,  animated 
and  led  by  one  George  Martinussius,  a  priest  of 
extraordinary  powers.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella appealed  to  the  sultan,  as  to  an  acknowl- 
edged suzerain.  He  declared  for  young  Zapolya, 
and  sent  an  army  to  Buda  to  establish  his  author- 
ity, while  another  Turkish  army  occupied  Transyl- 
vania. "Soliman  soon  followed  in  person,  made 
his  entry  into  Buda  [1541I,  which  he  determined 
to  keep  permanently  occupied  during  the  minor- 
ity   of    Sigismund."      It    remained    the   seat    of    a 
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Turkish  pasha  until  1686.  "Transylvania  owned 
the  sway  of  Sigismund  Zapolya,  while  Ferdinand, 
in  spite  of  the  crown  of  the  German  empire, 
recently  conferred  upon  him,  .  .  .  was  fain  to  pre- 
serve m  Hungary  some  small  districts,  contiguous 
to  his  Austrian  dominions.  ...  In  the  year  1563, 
Ferdinand  convoked  his  party  at  Presburg,"  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  go  through  the  form  of 
electing  his  son  Maximilian  to  the  Hungarian 
throne.  "Ferdinand  soon  after  died  (1564),  leav- 
ing three  sons.  Of  these,  Maximilian  succeeded 
his  father  in  Austria;  Ferdinand  inherited  the 
Tyrol;  and  Charles,  the  youngest  son,  got  posses- 
sion of  Styria.  Maximilian,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  Austrian  dominions,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  to  that  of  the  German  empire, 
proved  as  impotent  in  Hungary  as  his  father  had 
been.  The  Pasha  of  Buda  ruled  the  greater  part 
of  Hungary  proper;  Sigismund  Zapolya  continued 
to  maintain  his  authority  in  Transylvania.  .  .  . 
The  sectarian  spirit,  though  somewhat  later  than 
elsewhere,  found  also  its  way  into  this  land  of 
blood,  and  Hungary  was  soon  possessed  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  be- 
sides a  smaller  number  of  Anabaptists  and  Socin- 
ians.  .  .  .  Calvin's  followers  were  mostly  Magyars, 
while  Lutheranism  found  its  centre  point  in  the 
German  population  of  Transylvania."  In  1566. 
Maximilian,  encouraged  by  some  subsidies  obtained 
from  his  German  subjects,  began  hostilities  against 
the  Turks  and  against  Sigismund  in  Transylvania. 
This  provoked  another  formidable  invasion  by  the 
great  sultan  Soliman.  The  progress  of  the  Turk 
was  stopped,  however,  at  the  fortress  of  Szi^feth, 
by  a  small  garrison  of  3,000  men,  commanded  by 
Nicholas  Zriny.  These  devoted  men  resisted  the 
whole  army  of  the  Moslems  for  nearly  an  entire 
month,  and  perished,  every  one,  without  surrender- 
ing their  trust.  Soliman,  furious  at  the  loss  of 
20000  men,  and  the  long  delay  which  their  ob- 
stinate valor  caused  him,  died  of  apoplexy  while 
the  siege  went  on.  This  brought  the  expedi- 
tion to  an  end,  and  Maximilian  "brought  a  new 
peace  at  the  hands  of  Selim  II.,  son  of  Soliman, 
for  a  tribute  of  30,000  ducats  (1567).  Shortly 
after;  Maximilian,  was  also  relieved  of  his  rival, 
John  Sigismund  Zapolya,  who  died  a  sudden 
death." — E..  Szabad,  Hungary,  past  and  present, 
pt  .   2,  ch.   I. 

Also  in:  R.  W.  Fraser,  Turkey,  andent  and 
modem,  ch.  12-13. 

1567-1604. — Cession  of  the  principality  of 
Transylvania  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  con- 
sequent revolt. — Religious  persecutions  of  Ru- 
dolph.— Successful  rebellion  of  Botskai. — Con- 
tinued war  with  the  Turks. — "John  Sigismond 
dying  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1571,  soon  after  the 
peace,  all  his  possessions  in  Hungary  reverted  to 
Maximilian.  The  diet  of  Transylvania  chose 
Stephen  Bathori,  who  had  acted  with  great  reputa- 
tion as  the  general  and  minister  of  John  Sigismond; 
and  Maximilian,  although  he  had  recommended 
another  person,  prudently  confirmed  the  choice. 
.  .  .  The  new  waivode  was  accordingly  confirmed, 
both  by  Maximilian  and  the  Turks,  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  continued 
to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  and  concord  with 
the  emperor.  .  .  .  Maximilian  being  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  declining  in  health,  employed 
the  last  years  of  his  reign  in  taking  precautioiis 
to  secure  his  dignities  and  possessions  for  his 
descendants.  Having  first  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Hungarian  states,  his  eldest  son  Rhodolph 
was,  in  1572,  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  in  a 
diet  at  Presburgh  "  Subsequently,  the  election 
of    Rudolph    by   the    Bohemian   diet   was   likewise 
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procured,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia 
on  September  22,  1575.  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
same  son  was  chosen  and  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans,  which  secured  his  succession  to  the  im- 
perial dignity.  This  latter  crown  fell  to  him  the 
following  year,  when  Maximilian  died.  Educated 
in  Spain  and  by  the  Jesuits,  the  new  em- 
peror was  easily  persuaded  to  reverse  the  tol- 
erant policy  of  his  father,  and  to  adopt  measures 
of  repression  and  persecution  against  the  Prot- 
estants, in  the  Austrian  provinces,  in  Hungary 
and  in  Bohemia,  which  could  not  long  be  endured 
without  resistance.  "The  first  object  of  Rho- 
dolph had  been  to  secure  his  dominions  in  Hun- 
gary against  the  Turks.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  enormous  expense  of  defending  the  distant 
fortresses  on  the  side  of  Croatia,  he  transferred 
that  country,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  his  uncle 
Charles,  duke  of  Styria,  who,  from  the  contiguity 
of  his  dominions,  was  better  able  to  provide  for 
its  security.  Charles  accordingly  constructed  the 
fortress  of  Carlstadt  [near  Agram],  on  the  Kulpa, 
which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  Croatia, 
and  a  military  station  of  the  highest  importance. 
He  also  divided  the  ceded  territory  into  numerous 
tenures,  which  he  conferred  on  freebooters  and 
adventurers  of  every  nation,  and  thus  formed  a 
singular  species  of  military  colony.  This  feudal 
establishment  gradually  extended  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia,  and  not  only  con- 
tributed, at  the  time,  to  check  the  incursions  of 
the  Turks,  but  afterwards  supplied  that  lawless 
and  irregular,  though  formidable  military  force 
.  .  .  who,  under  the  names  of  Croats,  Pandours, 
and  other  barbarous  appellations,  spread  such 
terror  among  the  enemies  of  Austria  on  the  side 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  armistice 
concluded  with  the  Sultan  by  Maximihan,  and 
its  renewal  by  Rhodolph  in  1584  and  i^gi,  a  pred- 
atory warfare  had  never  ceased  along  the  fron- 
tiers." The  truce  of  1591  was  quickly  broken  in 
a  more  positive  way  by  Suit  n  Amurath,  whose 
forces  invaded  Croatia  and  laid  siege  to  Siseck. 
They  were  attacked  there  and  driven  from  their 
lines,  with  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  "Irritated  by 
this  defeat,  .  .  .  Amurath  published  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  and  poured  his  numerous 
hordes  into  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  two  fol- 
lowing years  were  passed  in  various  sieges  and 
engagements,  attended  with  alternate  success  and 
defeat;  but  the  advantage  ultimately  rested  on 
the  side  of  the  Turks,  by  the  capture  of  Siseck 
and  Raab.  In  1505,  a  more  favourable  though 
temporary  turn  was  given  to  the  Austrian  affairs, 
bv  the  defection  of  the  prince  of  Transylvania 
from  the  Turks.  On  the  elevation  of  Stephen 
Bathori  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  his  brother 
Christopher  succeeded  him  as  waivode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and,  dying  in  1582,  left  an  infant  son, 
Sisismond,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 
Sigismond,  who  possessed  the  high  spirit  and 
talents  of  his  family,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  before  he  liberated  himself 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Turks,  and  in  150S 
concluded  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Austria.  ...  He  was  to  retain  Transylvania  as 
an  independent  principality,  the  part  of  Hungary 
which  he  still  held,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
.  .  .  The  conquests  of  both  parties  were  to  be 
equallv  divided.  ...  By  this  important  alliance 
the  house  of  Austria  was  delivered  from  an  enemy 
who  had  always  divided  its  efforts,  and  made  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  Sigis- 
mond signalised  himself  by  hLs  heroic  courage  and 
military  skill ;  uniting  with  the  waivodes  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  he  defeated  the  grand  vizir, 
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Sinan,  took  Turgovitch   by  storm,  and   drove  the 
Turks    back    in    disgrace    towards    Constantinople. 
Assisted  by  this  diversion,  the  Austrians  in  Hungary 
were  likewise  successful,  and  not  only  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  but  distinguished  their  arms 
by    the    recovery    of    Gran    and    Vissegrad.      This 
turn   of   success   roused   the   sultan   Mahomet,   the 
son  and  successor  of   Amurath.  ...  He  put  him- 
self, in   1596,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  led  them 
into     Hungary,    took     Eriau,    and    defeating    the 
Austrians    under    the    archduke    Maximilian,    the 
lateness  of   the  season  alone  prevented  him   from 
carrying   his   arms   into   Austria   and   Upper   Hun- 
gary, which  were  exposed  by  the  loss  of  Raab  and 
Erlau.      As    Mahomet    could    not    a    second    time 
tear  himself  from  the  seraglio,  the  war  was  carried 
on   without   vigour,   and  the  season   passed   rather 
in   truces   than   in  action.     But   this  year,  though 
little  distinguished   by  military   events,   was   mem- 
orable  for   the   cession    of    Transylvania    to    Rho- 
dolph,   by   the  brave  yet  fickle  Sigismond,  in   ex- 
change for  the  lordships  of  Ratibor  and  Oppelen 
in   Silesia,   with   an   annual   pension."     The   capri- 
cious  Sigismond,   however,   soon   repenting    of    his 
bargain,    reclaimed    and    recovered    his    Transyl- 
vanian   dominion,   but   only  to  resign  it   again,   in 
1500,  to  his  uncle,  and  again  to  repossess  it.     Not 
until   1602,  after  much  fighting  and  disorder,  was 
the    fickle-minded    and    troublesome    prince    sent 
finally    to    retirement,    in    Bohemia.     Transylvania 
was    then    placed    under    the    government    of    the 
imperial   general    Basta.     "His   cruel   and   despotic 
administration  driving  the  natives  to  despair,  they 
found  a  chief  in  Moses  Tzekeli,   who,  with   other 
magnates,   after   ineffectually    opposing    the    estab- 
lishment of  the  Austrian  government,  had  sought 
a  refuge  among  the  Turks.     Tzekeli,  at  the  head 
of   his   fellow   exiles,  assisted   by   bodies   of   Turks 
and  Tartars,  entered  the  countn.',   was   joined   by 
numerous  adherents,  and,  having  obtained  posses- 
sion   of    the    capital    and    the    adjacent    fortresses, 
was    elected    and    inaugurated    nrince    of   Transyl- 
vania.    His  reign,  however,  was  scarcely  more  per- 
manent  than   that   of   his  predecessor;   for,  before 
he    could    expel    the    Germans,   he    was,    in    1603, 
defeated   by   the   new   waivode   of   Wallachia,   and 
killed   in   the   confusion  of   the   battle.     In   conse- 
quence of  this  disaster,  his  followers  dispersed,  and 
Basta  again  recovered  possession  of  the  principality. 
During  these  revolutions  in  Transylvania,  Hungary 
had  been  the  scene  of  incessant   warfare  between 
the    Austrians    and    the    Turks,    which    exhausted 
both   parties  with   little   advantage   to   either.  .  .  . 
Rhodolph    had    long    lost    the    confidence    of    his 
Hungarian  subjects.  ...  He  treated  the  complaints 
and  remonstrances   of   his  subjects  with   contempt 
and    indifference;    and    the    German    troops    being 
free  from  control,  filled  the  country  with  devasta- 
tion and  pillage.     While,  however,  he   abandoned 
the  civil  and  militar.    affairs  to  chance,  or  to  the 
will  of  his  officers,  he  laboured  to  fetter  his  sub- 
jects with  religious  restrictions,  and  the  most  in- 
tolerant edicts  were  issued  against  the  Protestants, 
in    various    parts    of    the    kingdom.  .  .  .  The   dis- 
affected increasing  in  numbers,  soon  found  a  leader 
in    Stephen    Botskai,    the    principal    magnate    of 
Upper  Hungary,  uncle  of  Sigismond   Bathori.  .  .  . 
The  discontents  in  Translyvania,  arising  from  the 
same  causes  as   the  rebellion   in   Hungary,  greatly 
contributed   to   the  success   of   Botskai.  .  .  .  Being 
in  1604  assisted  by  a  Turkish  army,  which  the  new 
sultan,   Achmet,  despatched  into  Transylvania,   he 
soon    expelled    the    Austrians,    and  ,  was    formally 
inaugurated  sovereign.  .  .  .  But  Botskai  [Bocskayl 
was  too  disinterested  or  too  prudent  to  accept  the 
regal    dignity    [of    Hungary,    although    the    grand 


vizier  of  the  sultan  proclaimed  him  king].  He 
acted,  however,  with  the  same  vigour  and  activity 
as  if  he  had  a  crown  to  acquire;  before  the  close 
of  the  campaign  he  conquered  all  Upper  Hungary, 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Presburgh;  at  the  same 
time  the  Turks  reduced  Gran,  Vissegrad  and  Novi- 
grad." — W.  Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
V.  2.  cli.  38-42. 

Also  in:    J.   H.   M.   D'Aubigne,   History   of  the 
Protestant   church  in  Hungary,  ch.  12-20. 

1595-1606.— Turkish     war.'— Great     defeat     at 
Cerestes. — Peace    of   Sitvatorok. — "The   disasters 
which  the  Turkish  arms  were  now  experiencing  in 
Wallachia    and    Hungary    made    the   Sultan's    best 
statesmen  anxious  that  the  sovereign  should,  after 
the  manner  of  his  great  ancestors,  head  his  troops 
in    person,   and   endeavour   to   give    an   auspicious 
change  to   the  fortune   of   the   war.  .  .  .  The   Im- 
perialists, under  the  Archduke  Maximilian  and  the 
Hungarian    Count    Pfalfy,    aided    by    the    revolted 
princes   of   the    Danubian    Principalities,   dealt    de- 
feat and  discouragement  among  the  Ottoman  ranks, 
and  wrung  numerous  fortresses  and  districts  from 
the  empire.  .  .  .  Mahomet  III.  left  his  capital  for 
the  frontier,  .  .  .  The  display  of  the  sacred  stan- 
dard of  the  Prophet,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
was   unfurled   over    a   Turkish   army,   excited  .  .  . 
the    zeal    of    the    True    Believers.  .  .  .  The    Grand 
Vizier,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Hassan  SokoUi  Pacha,  and 
Cicala  Pacha,  were  the  principal  commanders  under 
the  Suitan.  .  .  .  Archduke   Maximilian,   who   com- 
manded   the    Imperialists,    retired    at    first    before 
the^uperior  numbers  of  the  great  Ottoman  army; 
and  the  Sultan  besieged  and  captured  Erlau.     The 
Imperialists   now   having  effected   a   junction   with 
the   Transylvania   troops   under   Prince  Sigismund, 
advanced   again,   though   too   late   to   save   Erlau; 
and  on  October  23rd,   1506,  the  two  armies  were 
in   presence   of    each    other    on    the    marshy    plain 
of    Cerestes,    through    which    the    waters    of    the 
Cincia  ooze  towards  the  river  Theiss."    Repeatedly, 
the  effeminate  sultan  wished  to  order  a  retreat,  or 
to    betake    himself    to    flight ;    but    was    persuaded 
by  his  counsellors  to  remain  on  the  field,  though 
safely   removed   from   the   conflict.     On   the   third 
day  the  battle  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Turks 
by  a  charge  of  their  cavalry  under  Cicala.    "Terror 
and    flight   spread   through   every    division    of    the 
Imperialists;   and   in   less   than   half   an   hour  .  .  . 
Maximilian    and   Sigismund    were   flying   for   their 
lives,  without  a  single   Christian   regiment  keeping 
their  ranks,  or  making  an  endeavour  to  rally  and 
cover  the  retreat.     50,000   Germans  and   Transyl- 
vanians   perished   in   the   marshes    or   beneath   the 
Ottoman     sabre.  .  .  .  Mahomet     III.    eagerly     re- 
turned  after  the   battle   to  Constantinople,   to   re- 
ceive   felicitations    and    adulation    for   his    victory, 
and  to  resume  his  usual  life  of  voluptuous  indolence. 
The   war  in   Hungary   was   prolonged   for   several 
years,    until    the   peace    of   Sitvatorok    [November 
II,    1606]    in    the    reign    of    Mahomet's    successor. 
.  .  .  No  change   of   importance   was   made   in   the 
territorial  possessions   of  either  party,  except  that 
the  Prince  of  Transylvania  was  admitted  as  party 
to  the  treaty,  and  that  province  became  to  some 
extent,    though    not    entirely,    independent    of    the 
Ottoman   Empire."— E.   S.   Creasy,   History   of  the 
Ottoman    Turks,   ch.    12. 

1606-1660. — Pacification  of  Vienna.— Rudolph 
relinquishes  power  and  regalia  to  Mathias. — 
Gabriel  Bethlem  of  Transylvania  and  the  Bo- 
hemian revolt. — Participation  and  experience  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. — In  1600,  the  Archduke 
Mathias — who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the 
governorship  of  Hungary,  and  who  had  been 
acknowledged,    by    a    secret    compact    among    the 
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members  of  the  Hapsburg  family  as  the  head  of 
their  house — arranscd  the  terms  of  a  peace  with 
Botskai.  This  treaty,  called  the  "Pacification  of 
X'ienna,"  restored  the  religious  toleration  that  had 
been  practised  by  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian ;  pro- 
vided that  Mathias  should  be  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom;  gave  to  Botskai  the  title  of  prince 
of  Transylvania  and  part  of  Hungary ;  and  stipu- 
lated that  on  the  failure  of  his  male  issue  tliese 
territories  should  revert  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
"Botskai  died  in  1606,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Sigismond  Rakoczi,  who,  however,  soon  abdicated 
in  favour  of  Gabriel  Bathori."  At  this  time  the 
plans  of  the  Austrian  family  for  taking  the  rein; 
of  power  out  of  the  feeble  and  careless  hands  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolph,  and  giving  them  to  his  more 
energetic  brother,  the  Archduke  Mathias,  came 
to  a  head  (see  Germany:  i556-i6og).  Mathias 
"marched  into  Bohemia:  and  Rodolph,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  found  himself  abandoned  by  all 
his  supporters,  and  compelled  to  resign  into  the 
hands  of  Mathias  Hungary,  Austria  and  Moravia, 
and  to  guarantee  to  him  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia;  Mathias  in  the  meantime  bear- 
ing the  title  of  king  elect  of  that  kingdom,  with 
the  consent  of  the  states.  Rodolph  at  the  same 
time  delivered  up  the  Hungarian  regalia,  which 
for  some  time  past  had  been  kept  at  Prague," 
Before  his  coronation,  Mathias  was  required  by 
the  Hungarian  diet  to  sign  a  compact,  guarantee- 
ing religious  liberty ;  stipulating  that  the  Hungarian 
chamber  of  finances  should  be  independent  of  that 
of  Austria,  that  all  offices  and  employments  should 
be  filled  by  natives,  and  that  the  Jesuits  should 
possess  no  real  property  in  the  country.  The  peace 
of  the  country  was  soon  disturbed  by  another 
revolution  in  Transylvania,  "Gabriel  Bathori,  who 
had  succeeded  Sigismond  Bathori  on  the  throne 
of  the  principality,  had  suffered  his  licentious- 
ness to  tempt  him  into  insulting  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  nobles,  who  instantly  fell  upon  him 
and  murdered  him ;  and  in  his  place  Gabriel  Beth- 
lem,  a  brave  warrior  and  an  able  statesman,  was 
unanimously  elected,  with  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  sultan.  Under  his  government  his 
dominions  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  began  to  recover  from  the  hor- 
rible devastations  of  preceding  years.  He  did  not, 
however,  assume  his  dignity  without  dispute, 
Transylvania  had  been  secured  to  the  house  of 
Austria  on  the  death  of  Botskai,  by  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  Vienna,  and  Mathias  was,  of  course,  now 
anxious  to  enforce  his  rights,  and  he  considered 
the  present  opportunity  (1617)  favourable,  as  the 
Turks  were  engaged  in  wars  on  the  side  of  Asia 
and  Poland,  He  therefore  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire,  to  the  throne  of  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  161 2  by  the  death  of  Rodolph,  ,  ,  , 
But  the  diet  refused  all  aid,"  and  he  was  forced 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  sultan  for  the  further 
period  of  twenty  years,  "No  mention  being  made 
in  it  of  Transylvania,  the  rights  of  Gabriel  Beth- 
lem  were  thus  tacitly  recognised,  Mathias  died 
soon  after,  in  1619,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
cousin,  Ferdinand  H,"  Then  followed  the  re- 
newed attempt  of  an  imperial  bigot  to  crush 
Protestantism  in  his  dominions,  and  the  Bohemian 
revolt  (see  Bohemia:  i6ir-i6i8;  Germany:  1618- 
1620;  1620)  which  kindled  the  flames  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  in  sympathy  with  Bohemia,  "Gabriel  Beth- 
lem  entered  Hungary  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
Protestants  of  that  country,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,"  "He  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary, 
and  obtained  considerable  advantages,"  But  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at   length,  accord- 
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ing  to  which  Gabriel  surrendered  the  crown  and 
royal  title,  receiving  the  duchies  of  Oppeln  and 
Ratibor  in  Silesia,  and  seven  counties  of  Hungary, 
together  with  Cassau,  Tokay,  and  other  towns. 
Ferdinand  promised  complete  toleration  to  the 
Protestants,  but  was  not  faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  war  was  soon  resumed.  Bethlem  "collected  an 
army  of  45.000  men,  joined  his  forces  with  those 
of  Mansfeldt,  the  general  of  the  confederacy  [the 
Protestant  Union],  after  his  victory  over  the 
imperialists  at  Presburg;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
bashaw  of  Buda  entered  Lower  Hungary  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  captured  various  fortresses 
in  the  district  of  Gran,  and  laid  siege  to  Novi- 
grad.  They  were  opposed  by  two  able  generals, 
the  famous  Wallenstein  and  Swartzemberg,  but 
without  checking  their  progress.  Wallenstein,  how- 
ever, followed  Mansfeldt  into  Hungary,  where  the 
two  armies  remained  for  some  time  inactive  in 
the  presence  of  one  another;  but  famine,  disease, 
and  the  approach  of  winter  at  last  brought  the 
contest  to  a  close.  The  king  of  Denmark  had 
been  defeated,  and  Gabriel  Bethlem  began  to  feai 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  Austrians  would  now 
be  directed  against  him,  and  concluded  a  truce. 
The  bashaw  of  Buda  feared  the  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  Mansfeldt,  finding  himself 
thus  abandoned,  disbanded  his  soldiers.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  again  renewed,  the  truce  with 
the  Turks  prolonged."  Gabriel  Bethlem,  or  Beth- 
lem Gabor,  died  in  1620.  "The  Transylvanians 
elected  George  Rakotski  to  fill  his  place,  and  dur- 
ing nearly  four  years  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace."  Then  they  were 
again  disturbed  by  attempts  of  Ferdinand  to  re- 
duce Transylvania  to  the  state  of  an  Austrian 
province,  and  b.y  hostile  measures  against  the 
Protestants.  The  latter  continued  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  II  (1637),  and  under  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand III.  Rakotski  inspired  an  insurrection  of 
the  Hungarians  which  became  formidable,  and 
which,  joining  in  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  then 
warring  in  Germany,  extorted  from  the  emperor 
a  very  favorable  treaty  of  peace  (1647).  ".\<. 
the  same  time  Ferdinand  caused  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  and  elder  brother  of  Leopold,  to  be 
elected  and  crowned  king.  During  his  short  reign, 
the  country  was  tranquil;  but  in  1654  he  died, 
leaving  his  rights  to  Leopold.  The  reign  of  Leo- 
pold [1655-1697]  was  a  period  which  witnessed 
events  more  important  to  Hungary  than  any  which 
preceded  it,  or  have  followed  it,  save  only  the 
revolutionary  years,  1848- 184Q.  No  monarch  of 
the  house  of  Austria  had  ever  made  so  determined 
attacks  upon  Hungarian  liberty,  and  to  none  did 
the  Hungarians  oppose  a  braver  and  more  strenu- 
ous resistance.  Nothing  was  left  untried  on  the 
one  side  to  overthrow  the  constitution ;  nothing 
was  left  untried  on  the  other  to  uphold  and  defend 
it." — E.  L.  Godkin,  History  of  Hungary,  cit.  15-17. 
— See  also  Germany:  1624-1626;  1634-16,50. 

1660-1664. — Turkish  attacks  on  Upper  Hun- 
gary.— Battle  of  St.  Gothard. — Liberation  of 
Transylvania. — Twenty  years'  truce. — "Hostilities 
had  recommenced,  in  1660,  between  the  Ottoman 
empire  and  Austria,  on  account  of  Transylvania. 
The  Turk  was  suzerain  of  Transylvania,  and 
directly  held  Buda  and  the  part  of  Hungary  on 
the  west  and  south  of  the  Danube,  projecting  like 
a  wedge  between  Upper  Hungary,  Styria,  and 
Vienna.  George  Rakoczi,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
having  perished  in  combat  against  the  Sultan,  his 
suzerain,  the  Turks  had  pursued  the  House  of 
Rakoczi  into  the  domains  which  it  possessed  in 
Upper  Hungary.  The  Rakoczis.  and  the  new  prince 
elected    by    the    Transylvanians,    Kemcni,    invoked 
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the  aid  of  the  emperor.  The  Italian.  Montecuculi, 
the  greatest  mUitar>'  chieftain  in  the  service  of  the 
House  of  -\u5tria,  expelled  the  Turks  from  a  part 
01  Transylvania,  but  could  not  maintain  himself 
there:  Kemeni  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.  The 
Turks  installed  their  protege.  Michael  .\baf&,  in 
his  place,  and  renewed  their  attacks  against  Upper 
Hungary-  (1661-1662).  The  secret  of  these  alter- 
nations lay  in  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  Hungar- 
ians and  Transylvanians,  who,  continually  divided 
between  two  oppressors,  the  Turk  and  the  Austrian, 
and  too  weak  to  rid  themselves  of  either,  alway? 
preferred  the  absent  to  the  present  master.  .  .  . 
Religious  distrust  also  complicated  political  dis- 
trust; Protestantism,  crushed  in  Bohemia,  re- 
mained powerful  and  irritated  in  Hungarj'.  The 
emperor  demanded  the  assistance  of  the  Germanic 
Diet  and  all  the  Christian  states  against  the  enemy 
of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Louis  XI\'.,  at  the  first  re- 
quest of  Leopold,  supported  by  the  Pope,  replied 
by  offers  so  magnificent  that  they  appalled  the 
Emperor.  Louis  proposed  not  less  than  60,000 
auxiliaries,  half  to  be  furnished  by  France,  half 
by  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine;  that  is.  by  the  con- 
federates of  France  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror .  .  .  would  have  gladly  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  aid  of  France  and  his  confederates; 
but  the  more  pressing  danger  prevailed  over  the 
more  remote.  The  Turks  had  made  a  great  effort 
during  the  summer  of  1663.  The  second  of  the 
Kiouprouglis,  the  Vizier  .■\chmet,  taking  Austrian 
Hungarv-  in  the  rear,  had  crossed  the  Danube  at 
Buda  with  100,00c  fighting  men,  invaded  the  coun- 
tr>-  between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians,  and 
hurled  his  Tartars  to  the  doors  of  Presburg  and 
Olmiitz.  MontecucuU  had  with  great  difficulty 
been  able  to  maintain  himself  on  the  island  of 
Schiitt.  a  species  of  vast  intrenched  camp  formed 
by  nature  in  front  of  Presburg  and  Vienna.  The 
fortified  towns  of  Upper  Hungary  fell  one  after 
another,  and  the  Germanic  Diet,  which  Leopold 
had  gone  to  RatUbon  to  meet,  replied  with  mad- 
dening dilatoriness  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
head  of  the  Empire.  The  Diet  voted  no  effective 
aid  until  Februar>-,  1664;  but  the  .\lliance  of  the 
Rhine,  in  particular,  had  already  accorded  6,500 
soldiers,  on  condition  that  the  Diet  should  decide, 
before  separating,  certain  questions  relative  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  The 
Pope.  Spain,  and  the  Italian  States  furnished  sub- 
sidies. Louis  persisted  in  offering  nothing  but 
soldiers,  and  Leopold  resigned  himself  to  accept 
6,000  Frenchmen.  He  had  no  reason  to  repent 
it.  .  .  .  When  the  junction  was  effected  [July, 
1664],  the  position  of  the  Imperialists  was  one 
of  great  peril.  They  had  resumed  the  offensive 
on  the  south  of  the  Danube  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year;  but  this  diversion,  contran.-  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Montecuculi.  had  succeeded  ill.  The  Grand 
Vizier  had  repulsed  them,  and,  after  carrying  back 
his  principal  forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  threatened  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Raab  and  invade  Styria  and  .\ustria.  The  Con- 
federate army  was  in  a  condition  to  stand  the 
shock  just  at  the  decisive  moment.  An  attempt 
of  the  Turks  to  cross  the  Raab  at  the  bridge  of 
Kerment  was  repulsed  by  Coligni  [commanding 
the  FrenchL  July  26,  1664.  The  Grand  Vizier 
reascended  the  Raab  to  St.  Gothard.  where  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  Confederates,  and,  on 
.August  I,  the  attack  was  made  by  all  the  Mussul- 
man forces.  The  janizaries  and  spahis  crossed 
the  river  and  overthrew  the  troops  of  the  Diet 
and  a  part  of  the  Imperial  regiments;  the  Ger- 
mans rallied,  but  the  Turks  were  continually  re- 
inforced,  and    the    whole   Mussulman    army    was 


soon  found  united  on  the  other  side  of  the  Raab. 
The  battle  seemed  lost,  when  the  French  moved. 
It  is  said  that  .\chmet  KiouprougU,  on  seeing 
the  young  noblemen  pour  forth,  with  their  uni- 
forms decked  with  ribbons,  and  their  blond  pe- 
rukes, asked,  'Who  are  these  maidens?'  The 
'maidens'  broke  the  terrible  janizaries  at  the  first 
shock;  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  army  paused  and 
recoiled  on  itself;  the  Confederate  army,  reani- 
mated by  the  example  of  the  French,  rushed  for- 
ward and  charged  on  the  whole  line ;  the  Turks  fell 
back,  at  first  slowly,  their  faces  towards  the  enemy, 
then  lost  footing  and  fled  precipitately  to  the  river 
to  recross  it  under  the  fire  of  the  Christians; 
they  filled  it  with  their  corpses.  The  fatigue  of 
the  troops,  the  night  that  supervened,  the  waters 
of  the  Raab,  swelled  the  next  day  by  a  storm, 
and  above  all  the  lack  of  harmony  among  the 
generals,  prevented  the  immediate  pursuit  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  rallied  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  and  had  preserved  the  best  part  of  their 
cavalry.  It  was  expected,  nevertheless,  to  see  them 
expelled  from  all  Hungary,  when  it  was  learned 
with  astonishment  that  Leopold  had  hastened  to 
treat,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  on  conditions  such  that  he  seemed  the  con- 
quered rather  than  the  conqueror.  .\  twenty  years' 
truce  was  signed,  .August  10,  in  the  camp  of  the 
Grand  Vizier.  Transylvania  became  again  inde- 
pendent under  its  elective  princes,  but  the  protege 
of  the  Turks,  .\baf&,  kept  his  principality ;  the 
Turks  retained  the  two  chief  towns  which  they 
had  conquered  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  the  Em- 
peror made  the  Sultan  a  'present,'  that  is,  he  paid 
him  200.000  florins  tribute.' — H.  Martin,  History 
of  France:  Age  of  Lotas  XIV.,  v.  i,  ch.  4. 

.\i&0  IN":  W.  Coxe,  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  v.   2,  ch.  02. 

1668-1683,  —  Increased  religious  persecution 
and  Austrian  oppression,  —  Tekeli's  revolt, — 
Turks  again  called  in. — Kara  Mustapha's  great 
invasion  and  siege  of  Vienna. — Deliverance  of 
the  city  by  John  Sobieski, — In  Hungarj',  "the 
discontent  caused  by  the  oppressive  Government 
and  the  fanatical  persecution  of  Protestantism  by 
the  .Austrian  Cabinet  had  gone  on  increasing.  At 
length,  the  Austrian  domination  had  rendered  itself 
thoroughly  odious  to  the  Hungarians.  To  hin- 
der the  progress  of  Protestantism,  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  in  the  excess  of  his  Catholic  zeal,  sent 
to  the  galleys  a  great  number  of  preachers  and 
ministers;  and  to  all  the  evils  of  religious  perse- 
cution were  added  the  violence  and  devastations 
of  the  generals  and  the  German  administrators, 
who  treated  Hungary  as  a  conquered  province. 
The  Hungarians  in  vain  invoked  the  charters  which 
consecrated  their  national  liberties.  To  their  most 
legitimate  complaints  Leopold  replied  by  the  in- 
fliction of  punishments;  he  spared  not  even  the 
families  of  the  most  illustrious;  several  magnates 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Such 
oppression  was  certain  to  bring  about  a  revolt. 
In  1668  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against 
Leopold  by  certain  Hungarian  leaders,  which,  how- 
ever, was  discovered  and  frustrated;  and  it  was 
not  till  1677,  when  the  young  Count  Emmerich 
TekeU,  having  escaped  from  prison,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  that  these 
disturbances  assumed  any  formidable  importance. 
.  .  .  Tekeli,  who  possessed  much  military  talent, 
and  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  House 
of  .Austria,  having  entered  Upper  Hungary  with 
12,000  men,  defeated  the  Imperial  forces,  captured 
several  towns,  occupied  the  whole  district  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  compelled  the  .Austrian 
generals,  Counts  Wurmb  and  Leslie,  to  accept  the 
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truce  he  offered."  In  1681  the  emperor  made  some 
concessions,  which  weaiiened  the  party  of  inde- 
pendence, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Peace  of 
NinieKuen,  with  France,  allowed  the  House  of 
Austria  to  employ  all  its  forces  against  the  rebels. 
"In  this  conjuncture  Tckeli  turned  for  aid  to- 
wards the  Turks,  making  an  appeal  to  Mahomet 
IV.;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  war  in  16S1,  Kara  Mustapha  Ithe  grand 
vizier]  determined  to  assist  the  insurgents  openly, 
their  leader  offering,  in  exchange,  to  acknowledge 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Tekeli  sought  also 
succour  from  France.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  sub- 
sidies, solicited  the  Sultan  to  send  an  army  into 
Hungary,  and  cau.'icd  an  alliance  between  the 
Hungarians,  Transylvanians,  and  VVallachians  to 
be  concluded  against  Austria  {1682).  The  truco 
concluded  in  1665  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
had  not  yet  expired  [but  the  sultan  was  persuaded 
to  break  it].  The  Governor  of  Buda  received 
orders  to  support  Tckeli,  who  took  the  title  of 
King.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  spring  of  1083  Sultan 
Mahomet  marched  forth  from  his  capital  with  a 
large  army,  which  at  Belgrade  he  transferred  to 
the  command  of  Kara  Mustapha.  Tekeli  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Turks  at  Essek." — 5.  Menzies, 
Turkey,  old  and  new,  v.  i,  bk.  2.  cit.  q,  sect.  3. — - 
"The  strength  of  the  regular  forces,  which  Kara 
Mustapha  led  to  Vienna,  is  known  from  the  muster- 
roll  which  was  found  in  his  tent  after  the  siege. 
It  amounted  to  275,000  men.  The  attendants  and 
camp-followers  cannot  be  reckoned;  nor  can  any 
but  an  approximate  speculation  be  made  as  to  the 
number  of  the  Tartar  and  other  irregular  troops 
that  joined  the  Vizier.  It  is  probable  that  not 
less  than  half  a  million  of  men  were  set  in  motion 
in  this  last  great  aggressive  effort  of  the  Ottomans 
against  Christendom.  The  Emperor  Leopold  had 
neither  men  nor  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
confront  such  a  deluge  of  invasion;  and,  after 
many  abject  entreaties,  he  obtained  a  promise  of 
help  from  King  Sobieski  of  Poland,  whom  he  had 
previously  treated  with  contumely  and  neglect.  .  .  . 
The  TurkU;h  army  proceeded  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Danube  from  Belgrade,  and  reached 
Vienna  without  experiencing  any  serious  check, 
though  a  eallant  resistance  was  made  by  some  of 
the  strong  places  which  it  besieged  during  its 
advance.  [The  court  fled  to  Linz]  The  city  of 
Vienna  was  garrisoned  by  11,000  men  under  Count 
Stahremberg,  who  proved  himself  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  Count  Salm,  who  had  fulfilled  the 
same  duty  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Sultan 
Solyman  [1520].  The  second  siege  of  Vienna 
lasted  from  the  15th  July  to  the  12th  September,  . 
1683,  during  which  the  most  devoted  heroism  was 
displayed  by  both  the  garrison  and  the  inhabi- 
tants. .  .  .  The  garrison  was  gradually  wasted  by 
the  numerous  assaults  which  it  was  called  on  to 
repulse,  and  in  the  frequent  sorties,  by  which  the 
Austrian  commander  sought  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  besiegers.  Kara  Mustapha,  at  the  end  of 
August,  had  it  in  his  power  to  carry  the  city  by 
storm,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  employ  his  vast 
forces  in  a  general  assault,  and  to  continue  it 
from  day  to  day,  as  Araurath  IV.  had  done  when 
Bagdad  fell.  But  the  Vizier  kept  the  Turkish 
troops  back  out  of  avarice,  in  the  hope  that  the 
city  wou'd  come  into  his  power  by  capitulation ; 
in  which  case  he  would  himself  be  enriched  by  the 
wealth  of  Vienna,  which,  if  the  city  were  taken 
by  storm,  would  become  the  booty  of  the  soldiery. 
.  .  .  Sobieski  had  been  unable  to  assemble  his 
troops  before  the  end  of  August;  and,  even  then, 
they  only  amounted  to  20.000  men.  But  he  was 
joined   by    [Charles]    the   Duke   of   Lorraine   and 


some  of  the  German  commanders,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  the  Polish  King 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Tulm,  above  Vienna,  with 
about  70.000  men.  He  then  wheeled  round  behind 
the  Kalemberg  Mountains  to  the  north-west  of 
\'ienna,  with  the  design  of  taking  the  besiegers  in 
the  rear.  The  \izier  took  no  heed  of  him;  nor 
was  any  opposition  made  to  the  progress  of  the 
relieving  army  through  the  difficult  country  which 
it  was  obliged  to  traverse.  On  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember the  Poles  were  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
Kalemberg,"  overlooking  the  vast  encampment  of 
the  besiegers.  Sobieski  "saw  instantly  the  Vizier's 
want  of  military  skill,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
long  lines  of  the  Ottoman  camp  to  a  sudden  and 
fatal  attack.  'This  man,'  said  he,  'is  badly  en- 
camped: he  knows  nothing  of  war;  we  shall  cer- 
tainly beat  him.'  .  .  .  The  ground  through  which 
Sobieski  had  to  move  down  from  the  Kalemberg 
was  broken  by  ravines;  and  was  so  difficult  for 
the  passage  of  the  troops  that  Kara  Mustapha 
might,  by  an  able  disposition  of  part  of  his  forces, 
have  long  kept  the  Poles  in  check,  especially  as 
Sobieski,  in  his  hasty  march,  had  brought  but  a 
small  part  of  his  artillery  to  the  scene  of  action. 
But  the  Vizier  displayed  the  same  infatuation  and 
imbecility  that  had  marked  his  conduct  throughout 
the  campaign.  .  .  .  Unwilling  to  resign  Vienna, 
Mustapha  left  the  chief  part  of  his  Janissary  force 
in  the  trenches  before  the  city,  and  led  the  rest 
of  his  army  towards  the  hills,  down  which  Sobieski 
and  his  troops  were  advancing.  In  some  parts  of 
the  field,  where  the  Turks  had  partially  intrenched 
the  roads,  their  resistance  to  the  Christians  was 
obstinate;  but  Sobieski  led  on  his  best  troops  in 
person  in  a  direct  line  for  the  Ottoman  centre, 
where  the  Vizier's  tent  w;s  conspicuous;  and  the 
terrible  presence  of  the  victor  of  Khoczira  was  soon 
recognised.  'By  Allah !  the  King  is  really  among 
us,'  exclaimed  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  Selim 
Ghirai ;  and  turned  his  horse's  head  for  flight. 
The  mass  of  the  Ottoman  army  broke  and  fled  m 
hopeless  rout,  hurrying  Kara  Mustapha  with  them 
from  the  field.  The  Janissaries,  who  had  been 
left  in  the  trenches  before  the  city,  were  now  at- 
tacked both  by  the  garrison  and  the  Poles  and 
were  cut  to  pieces.  The  camp,  the  whole  artillery, 
and  the  military  stores  of  the  Ottomans  became 
the  spoil  of  the  conquerors;  and  never  was  there 
a  victory  more  complete,  or  signalised  by  more 
splendid  trophies.  The  Turks  continued  their 
panic  flight  as  far  as  Raab.  .  .  .  The  great  de- 
struction of  the  Turks  before  Vienna  was  raptur- 
ously hailed  throughout  Christendom  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Mahometan  Empire  in  Europe." — E.  S.  Creasy. 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:    G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle-fields   of  Ger- 
many, ch.  q. 

1683-1687. — End  of  the  insurrection  of  Tekeli. 
— Bloody  vengeance  of  Austria. — Crown  made 
hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg. — The 
defeat  of  the  Turks  was  likewise  a  defeat  for 
the  insurgent  Tekeli,  or  Tokoli,  "whom  they  called 
the  king  of  the  Kurucz,  and  after  it  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  guerilla  warfare.  The  victory 
over  the  Turks  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  some 
of  the  chief  Magyar  towns  .  .  .  and  in  the  end. 
[1686]  Buda  itself,  which  was  at  last  recovered 
after  so  long  an  occupation.  .  .  .  Kara  Mustapha 
attributed  his  defeat  to  Tokoli,  and  had  his  former 
ally  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Belgrade.  Hls 
captivity  put  an  end  to  the  party  of  the  king 
of  the  Kurucz  .  .  .  .\n  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
and  immediately  afterwards  violated,  the  Italian 
general,  Caraffa,  becoming  the  merciless  executioner 
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of  imperial  vengeance.  He  established  a  court 
at  Eperjes,  and  the  horrors  of  this  tribunal  recall 
the  most  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Low  Countries.  .  .  .  After  having  terrorized  Hun- 
gary, Leopold  thought  he  had  the  right  to  expect 
every  sort  of  concession.  Notwithstanding  perse- 
cution, up  to  this  date  the  monarchy  had  remained 
elective.  He  was  determined  it  should  now  be- 
come hereditary;  and  [at  Pressburg]  the  diet  of 
1687,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  sov- 
ereign, made  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Habsburg." — L.  Leger,  History 
of  A  list  ro -Hungary,  ch.   20. 

1683-1699.— Expulsion  of  the  Turks.— Battle 
of  Zenta. — Peace  of  Carlowitz. — After  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  their  expulsion 
from  Hungary  was  only  a  question  of  time.  It 
began  the  same  autumn,  in  October,  by  the  taking 
of  Gran.  In  16S4,  the  Imperialists  under  the  duke 
of  Lorraine  captured  Visegrad  and  Waitzen,  but 
failed  in  a  siege  of  Ofen  (Buda),  although  they 
defeated  a  Turkish  army  sent  to  its  relief  in  July. 
In  1685  they  took  Neuhausel  by  storm,  and  drove 
the  Turks  from  Gran,  which  these  latter  had 
undertaken  to  recover.  Next  year  they  laid  siege 
again  to  Ofen,  investing  the  city  on  June  21,  and 
carrying  it  by  a  final  assault  on  September  2. 
"Ofen,  after  having  been  held  by  the  Porte,  and 
regarded  as  the  third  city  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
for  14s  years,  was  restored  to  the  sway  of  the 
Habsburgs."  Before  the  year  closed  the  Austrian? 
had  acquired  Szegedin,  and  several  lesser  towns. 
The  great  event  of  the  campaign  of  1687  was  a 
battle  on  the  famous  field  of  Mohacs,  "a  rout  as 
decisive  against  the  Turks  as  the  earlier  battle 
[of  1526]  on  the  same  spot  had  proved  to  the 
Jagellons."  Transylvania  and  Slavonia  were  oc- 
cupied and  Erlau  surrendered  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  1688.  what  seemed  the  crowning 
achievement  of  these  campaigns  was  reached  in  the 
recovery  of  Belgrade,  after  a  siege  of  less  than  a 
month.  A  Turkish  army  in  Bosnia  was  destroyed; 
another  was  defeated  near  Nissa,  and  that  city 
occupied;  and  at  the  end  of  1689  the  Turks  held 
nothing  north  of  the  Danube  except  Temeswar 
and  Grosswardein  (Great  Waradein)  ;  while  the 
Austrians  had  made  extensive  advances,  on  the 
south  of  the  river,  into  Bosnia  and  Servia.  Then 
occurred  a  great  rally  of  Ottoman  energies,  under 
an  able  grand  vizier.  In  i6qo,  both  Nissa  and 
Belgrade  were  retaken,  and  the  Austrians  were 
expelled  from  Servia.  But  next  year  fortune 
favored  the  Austrians  once  more  and  the  Turks 
were  severely  beaten,  by  Louis  of  Baden,  on  the 
field  of  Salankament.  They  still  held  Belgrade, 
however,  and  the  Austrians  suffered  heavily  in 
another  attempt  to  regain  that  stronghold.  For 
several  years  little  progress  in  the  war  was  made 
on.  either  side;  until  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  re- 
ceived the  command,  in  i6q7,  and  wrought  a 
speedy  change  in  the  military  situation.  The  sul- 
tan, Mustapha  II,  had  taken  the  Turkish  command 
in  person,  "with  the  finest  army  the  Osmanli  had 
raised  since  their  defeat  at  Mohacs."  Prince 
Eugene  attacked  him,  September  11,  at  Zenta,  on 
the  Theiss,  and  destroyed  his  army  almost  literally. 
"When  the  battle  ceased  about  20,000  Osmanli 
■  lay  on  the  ground;  some  10,000  had  been  drowned; 
scarcely  1,000  had  reached  the  opposite  bank. 
There  were  but  few  prisoners.  Amongst  the  slain 
were  the  Grand  Vizier  and  four  other  Viziers. 
...  By  10  o'clock  at  night  not  a  single  living 
Osmanli  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss. 
.  .  .  The  booty  found  in  the  camp  surpassed  all 
.  .  .  expectations.  Everything  had  been  left  by 
the  terror-stricken  Sultan.    There  was  the  treasury- 


chest,  containing  3,000,000  piastres.  .  .  .  The  cost 
of  these  spoils  had  been  to  the  victors  only  300 
killed  and  200  wounded.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Zenta, 
.  .  .  regarded  as  part  of  the  warfare  which  had 
raged  for  200  years  between  the  Osmanli  and  the 
Imperialists,  .  .  .  was  the  last,  the  most  telling, 
the  decisive  blow."  It  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  inaction,  during  which  England  and  Holland 
undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Porte  and  its 
several  Christian  enemies.  Their  mediation  re- 
sulted in  the  meeting  of  a  congress  at  Carlowitz, 
or  Karlowitz,  on  the  Danube,  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  sultan,  the  emperor, 
the  tsar  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the 
republic  of  Venice.  "Here,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, lasting  seventy-two  days,  was  concluded,  the 
26th  January,  looq,  the  famous  Peace  of  Carlowitz. 
The  condition  that  each  party  should  possess  the 
territories  occupied  by  each  at  the  moment  of 
the  meeting  of  the  congress  formed  its  basis.  By 
the  treaty,  then,  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  which, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  extended  only  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  then  Turkish  towns  of 
Gran  and  Neuhausel,  was  pushed  forward  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Temeswar  and  Belgrade.  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  country  of  Bacska,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  were  yielded  to  the  Em- 
peror. To  Poland  were  restored  Kaminietz, 
Podolia,  and  the  supremacy  over  the  lands  watered 
by  the  Ukraine,  the  Porte  receiving  from  her  m 
exchange,  Soczava,  Nemos,  and  Soroka ;  to  Venice, 
who  renounced  the  conquests  she  had  made  in 
the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  ^gina,  part  of  the 
Morea,  and  almost  all  Dalmatia,  including  the 
towns  of  Castelnuovo  and  Cattaro;  to  Russia,  the 
fortress  and  sea  of  Azof."  By  the  Peace  of 
Carlowitz  "the  Ottoman  Power  lost  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  European  dominions,  and  ceased  to  be 
dangerous  to  Christendom.  Never  more  would 
the  discontented  magnates  of  Hungary  be  able 
to  find  a  solid  supporter  in  the  sultan." — G.  B. 
Malleson,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  ch.  2,  4. — The 
v;ar  in  Hungary  formed  only  a  part  of  the  War  of 
the  "Holy  League"  against  the  Turks.  See  Tur- 
key:  1684-1696. 

Also  in:  E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  ch.   17. 

1699-1718. — Revolt  of  Rakoczy  and  its  sup- 
pression.— Treaty  of  Szathmar. — Recovery  of 
the  Banat  and  of  Belgrade. — Final  expulsion  of 
the  Turks. — Peace  of  Passarowitz. — "The  peace 
of  Carlowitz,  which  disposed  of  the  Hungarian 
territory  without  the  will  or  knowledge  of  the 
Hungarian  States,  in  utter  contempt  of  repeatedly 
confirmed  laws,  was  in  itself  a  deep  source  of  new 
discontent, — which  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  general  policy  continually  pursued  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna.  Even  after  the  coronation  of  Joseph  I., 
a  prince  who,  if  left  to  himself,  might  have  per- 
haps followed  a  less  provoking  line  of  conduct, 
Leopold,  the  real  master  of  Hungary,  did  not  re- 
linquish his  design  of  entirely  demolishing  its  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  The  high  clergy  were  ready  to 
second  any  measure  of  the  government,  provided 
they  were  allowed  full  scope  in  their  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants.  .  .  .  Scarcely  had  three  years 
passed  since  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  signed, 
when  Leopold,  just  embarking  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  saw  the  Hungarians  suddenly 
rise  up  as  one  man  in  arms.  .  .  .  The  head  and 
soul  of  this  new  struggle  in  Hungary  was  Francis 
Rakoczy  II.,  the  son  of  Helen  Zriny  by  her  first 
husband,  after  the  death  of  whom  she  became 
the  wife  of  TokoH."  Rakoczy  entered  the  country 
from  Poland,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  in  1703. 
and    issued   a    proclamation    which    brought   large 
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numbers  to  his  support.  The  Austrian  forces  had 
been  mostly  drawn  away,  by  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  into  Italy  and  to  the  Rhine,  and 
during  the  first  year  of  the  insurrection  the  Hun- 
garian patriot  became  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  Then  there  occurred  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  while  the  English  government  made 
a  fruitless  effort  at  mediation.  On  the  reopening 
of  warfare,  the  .'Kustrians  were  better  prepared  and 
more  encouraged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  larger 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  while  the 
Hungarians  were  correspondingly  discouraged.  They 
had  promises  of  help  from  France,  and  France 
failed  them;  they  had  expectations  from  Russia, 
but  nothing  came  of  them.  "The  fortune  of  war 
decidedly  turned  in  favour  of  the  imperialists,  in 
consequence  of  which  numerous  families,  to  escape 
their  fury,  left  their  abodes  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
national  camp;  a  circumstance  which,  besides  clog- 
ging the  mihtary  movements,  contributed  to  dis- 
courage the  army  and  spread  general  consterna- 
tion." In  1 7 10  Rakoczy  went  to  Poland,  where 
he  was  long  absent,  soliciting  help  which  he  did 
not  get.  "Before  his  departure,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  was  entrusted  to  Karoly,  who, 
tired  of  Rakoczy 's  prolonged  and  useless  absence 
in  Poland,  assembled  the  nobles  at  Szathmar,  and 
concluded,  in  171 1,  a  peace  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Szathmar.  By  this  treaty  the  emperor  engaged 
to  redress  all  grievances,  civil  and  religious,  promis- 
ing, besides,  amnesty  to  all  the  adherents  of 
Rakoczy,  as  well  as  the  restitution  of  many  prop- 
erties illegally  confiscated.  Rakoczy  protested  from 
Poland  against  the  peace  concluded  by  Karoly ; 
but  of  what  effect  could  be  the  censure  and  re- 
monstrance of  a  leader  who,  in  the  most  critical 
emergency,  had  left  the  scene  of  action  in  quest  of 
foreign  assistance,  which,  he  might  have  foreseen, 
would  never  be  accorded.  .  .  .  After  the  peace  of 
Szathmar,  Hungarian  history  assumes  a  quite  dif- 
ferent character."  Revolts  are  at  an  end  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  "Hungary,  without  pro- 
ducing a  single  man  of  note,  lay  in  a  state  of  deep 
lethargy."  In  1714,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  (who, 
as  King  of  Hungary,  was  Charles  III)  began  a 
new  war  against  the  Porte,  with  Prince  Eugene 
again  commanding  in  Hungary.  "The  sultan 
Achmet  HI.,  anticipating  the  design  of  the  imperial 
general  [to  concentrate  his  troops  on  the  Danube], 
marched  his  army  across  the  Save,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  his  own  destruction.  After  a  small 
success  gained  by  Palfy,  Eugene  routed  the  Turks 
at  Petervardein  [.August  13,  1716],  and  captured 
besides  nearly  all  their  artillery.  Profiting  by  the 
general  consternation  of  the  Turks,  Eugene  sent 
Palfy  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  to  lay  siege 
to  the  fortress  of  Temesvar,  which  commands  the 
whole  Banat,  and  which  was  surrendered  by  the 
Turks  after  a  heavy  siege.  By  these  repeated 
disasters  the  Mussulmans  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  arms;  and  in  the  year  1717  they 
opened  the  gates  of  Belgrade  to  the  imperial  army. 
The  present  campaign  paved  the  way  for  the  peace 
of  Passarowitz,  a  little  town  in  Servia, — a  peace 
concluded  between  the  Porte  and  the  Emperor  in 
1718.  In  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
the  Porte  abandoned  the  Banat,  the  fortress  of 
Belgrade,  and  a  part  of  Bosnia,  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  Unna,  promising  besides  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  to  the  people  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire." — E.  Szabad,  Hungary,  past  and 
present,  pi.  2,  ch.  5-6. — See  also  Turkey:  1714- 
1718. 

Also  in:  L.  Felbermann,  Hungary  and  its  people, 
ch.  4. 

1718-1740.— Question  of  the  Austrian  succes- 


sion.— Pragmatic  Sanction.     See  Austria:    1718- 
I7j8;    1740    (October). 

'    1739. — Belgrade   restored  to   the   Turks.     See 
Russia:    1734-1740. 

1740-1741. — Beginning  of  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. — Faithlessness  of  Frederick  the 
Great. — His  seizure  of  Silesia.  See  Austria: 
1 740- 1 74 1. 

1741.  —  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession: 
Maria  Theresa's  appeal  and  the  Magyar  re- 
sponse.   See  Austria:   1741   (June-September). 

1743. — Treaty  of  Worms  with  England  and 
Sardinia.     See  It.^ly:   1743. 

1768. — Extent  of  territory.  See  EintoPE:  Map 
of  eastern   Europe. 

1780-1790. — Irritations  of  the  reign  of  Joseph 
II. — lUiberality  of  the  Hungarian  nobles. — ^"The 
reign  of  Joseph  II.  is  described  by  the  historians 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as  a  disastrous  time  for 
the  two  countries.  .  .  .  With  his  philosophical 
ideas,  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  to  him  nothing 
more  than  a  Gothic  bauble,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  nation  only  the  miserable  remains  of  an  age 
of  barbarism.  ...  On  the  7th  of  April,  1784,  he 
ordered  that  the  holy  crown  should  be  brought 
to  him  in  Vienna  and  placed  in  the  imperial 
treasury.  To  confiscate  this  symbol  of  Hungarian 
independence  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Magyars,  an 
attempt  at  the  suppression  of  the  nation  itself, 
and  the  affront  was  deeply  resented.  Up  to  this 
time  the  official  language  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
Latin,  a  neutral  tongue  among  the  many  languages 
in  use  in  the  various  parts  of  Hungary.  Joseph 
believed  he  was  proving  his  liberal  principles  in 
substituting  German,  and  that  language  took  the 
place  of  Latin.  ...  It  is  not  wise  to  attack  the 
dearest  prejudices  of  a  nation.  The  edict  which 
introduced  a  foreign  language  was  the  signal  for 
the  new  birth  of  Magyar.  ...  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Joseph  II.  Hungary  was  in  a  state  of 
violent  disturbance.  The  'comitat'  of  Pesth  pro- 
claimed that  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  at 
an  end,  and  others  threatened  to  do  the  same  un- 
less the  national  Uberties  were  restored  by  the  new 
sovereign.  All  united  in  demanding  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  diet  in  order  that  the  long-suppressed 
wishes  of  the  people  might  be  heard.  The  revolu- 
tionary wind  which  had  passed  over  France  had 
been  felt  even  by  the  Magyars,  but  ...  in  Hun- 
gary, the  great  nobles  and  the  squirearchy  who 
formed  the  only  political  element  claimed,  under 
the  name  of  liberties,  privileges  which  were  for  the 
most  part  absolutely  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  of  i78g.  .  .  .  Among  the  late  reforms 
only  one  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Magyars,  and  that  was  toleration  towards  Protes- 
tants, and  the  reason  of  this  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  small  landowners  of  Hungary 
were  themselves  to  a  large  extent  Protestant;  yet  a 
democratic  party  was  gradually  coming  into  ex- 
istence which  appealed  to  the  masses.  .  .  .  When 
France  declared  war  against  Francis  II.  the  Magyar 
nobles  showed  themselves  quite  ready  to  support 
their  sovereign;  they  asked  for  nothing  better  than 
to  fight  the  revolutionary  democrats  of  Paris. 
Francis  was  crowned  very  soon  after  his  accession, 
and  was  able  to  obtain  both  men  and  money  from 
the  diet;  but  before  long,  the  reactionary  meas- 
ures carried  by  Thugut  his  minister,  lost  him  all  the 
popularity  which  had  greeted  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  The  censorship  of  the  press, 
the  employment  of  spies,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants — a  persecution,  however,  in  which 
the  Hungarian  Catholics  themselves  took  an  active 
part — all  helped  to  create  discontent." — L.  Leger, 
History  oj  Austro -Hungary,  ch.  23,  28. 
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1787-1791.— War  with  the  Turks— Treaty  of 
Sistova.     See  Turkey:    1776-1702. 

1788-1906. — Forest  management.  See  Conser. 
VATiON  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES:    Hungary. 

1809. — War  between  Austria  and  France. — 
Austrian  reverses  in  Hungary.  See  Germany: 
iSog  (January-June). 

1825-1844. — Awakening  of  the  national  spirit. 
— Patriotic  labors  of  Szechenyi. — Kossuth. — 
Steam  navigation  of  the  Danube. — Political  agi- 
tation in  Magyar  language. — "Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  diet,  and  of'all  legal  and  official  docu- 
ments, and  German  and  French  were  alone  used  in 
good  society.  Szechenyi  .  .  .  rose  in  the  diet  of 
1825,  and,  contrary  to  previous  usage,  made  a 
speech  in  Magyar.  His  colleagues  were  surprised; 
the  magnates  were  shocked;  the  nation  was  elec- 
trified. .  .  .  The  diet  sat  for  two  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  Szechenyi  continued  his 
use  of  the  native  language,  in  which  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  was 
soon  considered  the  leader  of  the  opposition  or 
liberal  party,  which  speedily  grew  up  around  him. 
His  efforts  were  so  successful,  that  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  Francis  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  illegality  of  his  previous  acts,  formally 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  country,  and 
promise  to  convoke  the  diet  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years.  ...  He  [Szechenyi]  soon  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  the  Hungarian  language  grow- 
ing to  general  use,  but  he  was  still  vexed  to  see  the 
total  want  of  unity,  co-operation,  and  communion 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  nobles,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  newspaper  press,  or  of  any  place  of  re- 
union where  political  subjects  could  be  discussed 
amongst  men  of  the  same  party  with  freedom. 
.  .  .  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube.  .  .  . 
He  .  .  .  rigged  out  a  boat,  sailed  down  the  Danube 
right  to  the  Black  Sea,  explored  it  thoroughly, 
found  it  navigable  in  every  part,  went  over  to 
England,  studied  the  principles  of  the  steam-engine 
as  applied  to  navigation,  brought  back  English  en- 
gineers, formed  a  company,  and  at  last  confounded 
the  multitude  of  sceptics,  who  scoffed  at  his  efforts, 
by  the  sight  of  a  steam-boat  on  the  river  in  full 
work.  This  feat  was  accomplished  in  October,  1S30. 
...  In  the  interval  which  followed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  diet,  Szechenyi  still  followed  up  his 
plan  of  reform  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  owing 
to  his  exertions,  a  party  was  now  formed  which 
sought  not  merely  the  strict  observance  of  the 
existing  laws,  but  the  reform  of  them,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  education,  the  equal  distribution  of 
the  taxes,  the  equality  of  all  religious  sects,  the 
improvement  of  the  commercial  code  and  of  in- 
ternal communication,  and  though  last,  not  least, 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  .  .  .  The  next  meeting 
[of  the  diet]  in  1832,  .  .  .  proved  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  important  that  had  ever 
assembled.  .  .  .  The  man  who  in  future  struggles 
was  destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part,  during 
the  whole  of  these  .  .  .  proceedings,  was  merely  an 
intent  and  diligent  looker-on.  ...  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  noble  origin,  of  course,  but  his  whole 
fortune  lay  in  his  talents,  which  at  that  period 
were  devoted  to  journalism — a  profession  which 
the  Hungarians  had  not  yet  learned  to  estimate 
at  its  full  value.  He  was  still  but  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  within  the  diet  he  was  known  as  a 
promising  young  man,,  although,  amongst  the  world 
without,  his  name — the  name  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
which  has  since  become  a  household  word  in 
two  hemispheres — had  never  yet  been  heard.  .  .  . 


Whether  from  the  jealousy  of  the  government  or 
the  apathy  of  the  Magyars,  no  printed  reports  of 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  had  ever  yet  been 
published.  ...  To  supply  this  defect,  Kossuth 
resolved  to  devote  the  time,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  wasted  in  idle  listening,  to  care- 
fully reporting  everything  that  took  place,  and 
circulated  it  all  over  the  country  on  a  small 
printed  sheet.  The  importance  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
diet  caused  it  to  be  read  with  extraordinary  eager- 
ness, and  Kossuth  rendered  it  still  more  attractive 
by  amplifying,  and  often  even  embellishing,  the 
speeches.  The  cabinet,  however,  soon  took  the 
alarm,  and  although  the  censorship  was  unknown 
to  the  Hungarian  law,  prohibited  the  printing  and 
publication  of  the  reports.  This  was  a  heavy  blow, 
but  Kossuth  was  not  baffled.  He  instantly  gathered 
round  him  a  great  number  of  young  men  to  act 
as  secretaries,  who  wrote  out  a  great  number  of 
copies  of  the  journal,  which  were  then  circulated 
in  manuscript  throughout  Hungary.  The  gov- 
ernment was  completely  foiled,  and  new  ardour 
was  infused  into  the  liberal  party.  When  the  ses- 
sion was  at  an  end  he  resolved  to  follow  up  his 
plan  by  reporting  the  meetings  of  the  county  as- 
semblies, which  were  then  the  scenes  of  fiery  de- 
bates. .  .  .  The  government  stopped  his  journal 
in  the  post-office.  He  then  established  a  staff  of 
rnessengers  and  carriers,  who  circulated  it  from 
village  to  village.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  fast  rising  to  a  flame.  A  crisis  was  imminent. 
It  was  resolved  to  arrest  Kossuth.  ...  He  was 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  the  Neuhaus,  a  prison  built 
at  Pesth  by  Joseph  II.  He  was,  however,  not 
brought  to  trial  till  1830,  and  was  then  sentenced 
to  four  years'  imprisonment.  The  charge  brought 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  circulated  false  and 
inaccurate  reports;  but  the  real  ground  of  of- 
fence was,  as  everyone  knew,  that  he  had  circulated 
any  reports  at  all.  .  .  .  Kossuth,  after  his  libera- 
tion from  prison,  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  a 
short  period  at  a  watering  place  called  Parad,  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  shattered  health,  and 
for  a  time  wholly  abstained  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  affairs.  On  the  first  of  January,  1841, 
however,  a  printer  in  Pesth,  named  Landerer,  ob- 
tained permission  to  publish  a  journal  entitled 
'Pesthi  Hirlap,'  or  the  Pesth  Gazette.  He  offered 
the  editorship  to  Kossuth,  who  accepted  it,  but 
only  on  condition  that  he  should  be  perfectly  un- 
trammelled in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  .  .  . 
Kossuth  .  .  .  soon  raised  the  circulation  of  his  pa- 
per to  10,000  copies — an  immense  number  in  a 
country  where  the  newspaper  press  had  hitherto 
hardly  had  a  footing.  He  made  vigorous  on- 
slaughts upon  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
unanswerably." — E.  L.  Godkin,  History  0/  Hun- 
gary, ch.  21. — In  the  Pesti  Hirlap  the  novelist, 
Eotvos,  spread  his  progressive  ideas.  At  this  time 
"the  constitution  of  Hungary,  which  since  the 
Middle  .■\ges  had  been  imposed  on  the  Kings  by 
the  Magyar  aristocracy,  established  a  central  as- 
sembly, the  Diet,  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  har- 
mony with  the  King  and  55  local  assemblies,  one 
in  each  county  (comitat).  .  .  .  The  Diet  which 
met  in  1832  demanded  a  more  completely  Hun- 
garian government:  more  frequent  visits  by  the 
Emperor  to  Hungary,  the  holding  of  the  Diet,  not 
at  Presburg,  a  German  city  on  the  border,  but 
at  Pesth,  the  Magyar  capital,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country, — also  the  use  of  Magyar  as  the  official 
language  in  place  of  Latin.  On  national  policy 
all  the  Magyars  were  agreed;  on  Hberal  reforms 
they  were  divided.     A  liberal  party  was  organized, 
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which  proposed  to  reform  the  constitution  and 
society,  as  well  as  a  conservative  party  which 
wished  to  maintain  the  old  regime  with  an  ex- 
clusively Magyar  government.  Society  in  Hungary 
was  still  organized  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  divided 
into  two  classes  unequal  before  the  law:  the  nobles, 
the  only  full  citizens,  exempt  from  taxation  of  any 
kind,  owing  no  militar>'  service  but  in  the  gen- 
eral call  to  arms  (insurrectio)  ;  the  peasants,  ten- 
ants of  the  nobility,  burdened  with  rents  and 
corvees,  paying  all  the  taxes,  furnishing  all  the 
recruits  for  the  army,  and  possessing  no  political 
rights  whatever.  The  nobles  alone  constituted  the 
political  nation ;  there  were,  however,  a  great  many 
of  them ;  many  lived  in  the  country,  as  poor  and 
uneducated  as  the  peasantr>'.  The  administration 
of  the  country  belonged  to  the  nobles.  At  cer- 
tain intervals,  all  the  nobles  of  the  county  met  in 
congregalio  to  make  reparatio,  that  is,  to  elect 
officers,  judges,  administrators,  and  financial  em- 
ployees. ...  A  lively  description  of  an  election  is 
given  by  one  of  the  liberal  chiefs,  Eotvbs,  in  'The 
Village  Notary,'  a  romance  of  customs  [translated 
into  English]." — C.  Seignobos,  Political  history  of 
Europe  sitice   1S14,  pp.  406-408. 

1825-1848.  —  Hungarian  Reichstag.  —  March 
laws. — Constituent  convention  elected  on  plan 
of  universal  suffrage. — Imperial  proclamation 
of  May  16,  1848. — Kremsier  constitution.  See 
Suffrage,  Manhood:   Hungary:   i222-igi8. 

1847-1849. — War    of    National    Independence 
and  its  failure. — "The  disputes  between  Hungary 
and    the    Vienna    cabinet    were    of    ancient    date. 
Hungary  aimed  at  the  greatest  possible  independ- 
ence  from   Austria — at   a   mere   personal   union   in 
which  even  the  army  and  the   revenue  should  be 
dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  Hungarian  par- 
liament.    The   Vienna   cabinet,   seeing   in   this   the 
beginning   of   the   dismemberment    of   the   polyglot 
empire,   sought,   as   far   as   possible,   to   evade   the 
consequences  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.    Louis 
Kossuth    was    regarded    as    the    soul    of    the    new 
opposition — a    lawyer    and    journalist,    who    shone 
neither   by   reason   of   vast   knowledge   nor   special 
endowments    as   a   statesman,   but,    that   which   is 
of    most    weight    in    times    of   excitement,    by    the 
possession    of    an    irresistible    eloquence.      Kossuth 
had  been  the  chief  agitator  in  the   matter  of  the 
protective-union,    by    which    the    use    of    Austrian 
manufactures    was   interdicted    for    the    benefit    of 
native  industry,  so   that   even  the  richest   families 
went  clothed  in  coarse  material.     His  importance 
increased   when   he   was   elected   to   parliament   in 
1846.      There    his    position    was    like    that    of    an 
officer  in  command  of  his  regiment.     On  the  12th 
of  November,  1847,  Emperor  Ferdinand  opened  the 
last   parliament    in    Presburg   with   a   speech   from 
the  throne  in  the  Hungarian  tongue,  therein  mak- 
ing a  concession  to  the  decision  of  the  parliament 
that    Hungarian    was    to    be    used    as    the    official 
language  instead  of  Latin.     Out  of  gratitude  Arch- 
duke  Stephen   was  chosen   Palatinus    (viceroy)    of 
Hungary  by  the  parliament  in  place  of  his  father, 
Joseph,    recently    deceased.      After    the    February 
revolution   [in  France]   the  tone  of  the  parliament 
became    constantly    bolder.      Kossuth's    speech    of 
March   3d,   calling   for   a   constitution   for   all   the 
various  Austrian  lands  suggested  the  immediate  aim 
of  the  Vienna  revolution  of  March  13th;  and  when, 
on    the    15th,    a    Hungarian    deputation    came    to 
Vienna  to  lay  before  the  emperor  an  address  em- 
bodying the  demands  of   the  parliament.   Kossuth 
was   the   lion   of   the   day.     .'\s   others   have   dona 
under  the  same  circumstances,  the  emperor  prom- 
ised everything.     August  loth  he  closed  the  par- 
liament  in   person,   confirming    its    decisions    with 


regard   to   a   separate   ministrv,   universal   suffrage 
m    the    election    of    delegates,    union    of    Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  abolition  of   the  freedom   from 
taxation  enjoyed   by  the   nobilitv,  and  abrogation 
of  all  feudal  burdens.     The  new   Hungarian  min- 
istry-,   in    which    Count   Louis    Batthyani    presided 
and  Kossuth  administered  the  finances,  established 
itself  in  Pesth,  where  from  that  time  the  sessions 
of  the  Hungarian   Reichstag  were  held.     The  first 
one  held  at  that  place  was  opened  by   Archduke 
Stephen,    as   sovereign    representative    of    the   em- 
peror, July   5th,   1848.     It  consisted  of  the  Table 
of   Magnates,    which   was    now   called   the   Upper 
House,  and  the  Table  of  Estates,  or  Lower  House. 
It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the   prevailing 
spirit    that    the   first   of    these,   formerlv    of   over- 
weening importance,  should  sink  into  insignificance, 
while  the  latter  came  to  the  front  or  rather  was 
pushed   into   that   position   by   the   Pesth   students 
and   the   youth   in   general.     These   gentlemen,   as 
was    the   case    in    Vienna,    dictated    the   policy    to 
be  pursued,  and  already  acted  as  though  for  them 
Austria  no  longer  existed.    They  refused  to  assume 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  national  debt,  and  treated 
the     Hungarian     dependencies— Croatia,     Slavonia, 
and  the  Military  Frontier,  with  Transylvania— with 
the  same  disregard  to  their  wishes  which  they  had 
indignantly  complained  of  in  their  own  treatment 
by  the  Austrian  government.     This  bore  its  fruit. 
A  deputation  of  Magyars  in  Vienjia  demanded  and 
obtained  the  union  of  these  provinces  with   Hun- 
gary to  form  one  great  kingdom;  but  at  the  same 
time,    in    order    to    avert    this    threatened    evil,    a 
Croatian  deputation  was  besieging  the  imperial  cab- 
inet with  entreaties  for  complete  separation  from 
Hungary,  and  for  the  erection  into  a  triple  king- 
dom of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  with  the 
Military  Frontier.     This  would  at  the  same  time 
have    given    these    countries    greater    independence 
with   reference   to   Austria.     This  jealousy   of   the 
various    nationalities    was    used    by    the    Austrian 
government   for   the   purpose   of   checking,   waging 
war  upon,  and  putting  down  one  by  means  of  the 
other.      Baron    Jellachich,    a    Magyar   hater,    who 
was  very  popular  at  court,  was  named  Bonus  [ban] 
of    Croatia,    and    the    government    supported   him 
in    his    preparations    against    Hungary.      Although 
it  removed  him  at  the  complaint  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry,   yet   it   restored  him   to   office   when   the 
court   espoused   his   cause.     Jellachich   set   himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  marched  into  Hun- 
gary as  the  champion  of  a  united  Austria,  while 
in  the  south-east,  in  the  Banate,  the  Servians  and 
Frontiers-men    were    skirmishing    with    the    Hun- 
garian   soldiers.      To    make    head    against    present 
and  prospective  dangers,  Kossuth  carried  through 
the   Reichstag   a   levy    of    200,000   national   troops 
(honveds),    and    the    issue    of    42,000,000    gulden 
(,$21,000,000)  paper-money  (Kossuth-notes).    Mat- 
ters had  become  so  complicated  on  all  sides  that 
only   the  sword  could  loose  the  knot.      Archduke 
Stephen's   attempts   at   mediation   were   vain.     He 
laid   down   his   office   as  Palatinus,   and   withdrew 
into   a  sort   of   voluntary  exile   on   his   hereditary 
estate  of  Scaumburg,  on  the  Lahn.     Batthyani  left 
the  ministry,  and  all  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of   Kossuth   and   the   war   party.     To   avoid   hos- 
tilities,  the  court   intrusted   Count  Lamber^,   Bat- 
thyani's  friend,  with  the  chief  command  of  all  the 
Hungarian  and  Croatian  forces,  provisionally  super- 
seding  Jellachich.     When   Lamberg   reached   Pesth 
he  learned  that  the  Reichstag  had  protested  against 
his  appointment.     The  populace  suspected  treason 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  on  the   27th  of  Sep- 
tember Lamberg  was  hacked  to  death  by  the  mob 
with  axes  and  clubs  on  the  bridge  of  boats  across 
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the  Danube.  This  revolting  murder  and  the  feeble 
prosecution  of  the  murderers  called  forth  the  im- 
perial manifesto  of  October  3d,  dissolving  the 
Reichstag,  pronouncing  its  acts  invalid,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  had  been  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror, placing  all  Hungary  under  martial  law,  and 
making  Jellachich  governor  of  Hungary  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  troops.  The 
Hungarian  Reichstag  on  its  part  declared  the 
manifesto  illegal  and  invalid,  and  Jellachich  guilty 
of  high  treason.  The  committee  of  national  de- 
fence, which  had  been  in  existence  since  the  2  2d 
of  September,  now  resolved  itself  into  a  pro- 
visional government,  with  Kossuth  as  dictator. 
Jellachich  was  driven  back  to  the  Austrian  frontier, 
and  [war  minister]  Latour's  endeavor  to  send  him 
re-enforcements  from  Vienna  resulted  in  the  Octo- 
ber revolution  in  that  city  and  Latour's  murder. 


LOUIS  KOSSUTH 

Then  Jellachich  was  recalled  from  Hungary  to 
assist  in  subduing  Vienna  [which  was  in  revolt], 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Windischgriiz.  The  latter,  the  conqueror  of  Prague 
and  Vienna,  seemed  to  be  the  right  man  to  re- 
duce Hungary  to  subjection.  His  programme  was 
the  indivisible  Austrian  empire,  with  the  central 
government  in  Vienna.  As  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
had  in  the  most  solemn  manner  granted  conces- 
sions to  Hungary  which  were  inconsistent  with 
this  programme,  his  abdication  took  place  on  the 
2d  of  December,  and  Francis  Joseph  ascended  the 
throne  in  his  stead.  The  Reichstag  protested,  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  emperor  until 
he  had  been  crowned  king  of  Hungary  and  sworn 
to  the  constitution.  [To  suppress  Hungary] 
Windischgraz  was  put  in  command  of  more  than 
100,000  men,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  he 
began  his  advance  with  the  main  army  along  the 
upper  Danube,  while  smaller  divisions  entered 
Hungary  from  Moravia,  Galicia,  Transylvania,  and 
Styria,  under  Simonich,  Schlick,  Puchner,  and  Nu- 


gent respectively.     The  plan  was  to  surround  the 
Hungarians  completely  and  make  a  common  move- 
ment on  Pesth.  To  carry  this  out  a  resolute  advance 
of   the   main  army,  and  exact  co-operation   of  all 
the  divisions,  were  essential.     Both  requisites  were 
wanting.    Windischgraz  drove  the  Hungarians  back, 
and   took  the  cities   of  Oedenburg,   Presburg,   and 
Raab.    He  demanded  unconditional  submission,  and 
refused  even  to  give  audience  to  a  deputation  from 
the    Reichstag.      January    5th,    1849,    he    entered 
Buda-Pesth.     The   government   and  the   Reichstag 
had   shortly   before   removed   to    Debreczin,   while 
the  army  had  retreated  southward.     Windischgraz 
remained    three    precious    months    at    Buda.  .  .  . 
Schlick    was    repulsed     by     Gorgei     and     Klapka. 
Puchner,   with  the   10,000   Russians  he   had  called 
to  his  assistance,  was  chased  out  of  Transylvania 
into  Wallachia  by  the  Polish  Hem,  who  found  al- 
lies in  the  Szeklians  of  Transylvania.    In  the  Banate 
the  Hungarians  were  also  successful.     Fortunately 
for   the   Austrians,   Kossuth   made   a   military   and 
political  blunder  in  appointing  Dembinski,  a  Pole, 
commander-in-chief.     He  was  not, fit  for  the  task; 
as  a  foreigner,  the  jealous  Hungarian  generals  did 
not  yield  him  ready  obedience ;   and  his  appoint- 
ment, by  giving  the  war  a  new  objective  in  Poland 
might  bring  Russia  into  the  conflict.     He  advanced 
on  Pesth,  but  was  defeated  at  Kopolna  on  the  26th 
of  February ;  then  the  army  demanded  his  removal, 
and  Kossuth  had  to  yield.     In  contrast  with  this 
failure,    Gorgei,   whose   generalship   threw   that   of 
all    others    into    the    shade,    and    who.    with    the 
exception  of  Kossuth,  had  the  most  popular  name 
in   Hungary,   moved   forward   in   the   direction    of 
Pesth     with     50,000     men,     and     defeated     Prince 
Windischgraz's  forces  between  Godollo  and  Isasgez 
on  April  6th.     The  Olmiitz  cabinet  now  perceived 
that    bombarding    cities    and    conquering    warlike 
nations  were  two  wholly  different  matters.    Windi- 
schgraz was  recalled,  and  the  command  conferred 
on  General  Welden  who  was  not  one  whit  more 
capable.      He    evacuated    Pesth,    leaving    in    Buda 
a    garrison    commanded    by    the    gallant    General 
Henzi,  a  Switzer.     Gorgei  received  orders  to  storm 
Buda.    Notwithstanding  a  courageous  resistance  on 
the   part   of   General   Henzi,   who   lost   his   life   in 
the  fight,  the  city  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  May. 
But   the    disagreement    among   the    leaders   of   the 
revolution  had  already  reached  an  alarming  point. 
April  14th,  as  the  Schwarzenberg  ministry  had  pub- 
lished  a   constitution   for   all  Austria,   and   so    re- 
duced Hungary  to  the  level  of  the  other  provinces, 
Kossuth,  against  Gorgei's  wishes  and  advice,  caused 
the  Reichstag   at   Debreczin  to  declare  'the  House 
of  Hapsburg  deprived  of  its  dominion  and  banished 
from    Hungary    forever.'      Hungary    was   now  .  an 
independent  state — a  republic  in  the  midst  of  the 
old  monarchies — certain   of  being   looked  upon   in 
any   case   as   threatening   danger   to   all   its   neigh- 
bors.    Kossuth  was  named  chief  of   the  republic, 
as  responsible  governor-president  of  Hungary.     He 
surrounded  himself  with  a  new  ministry,  in  which 
the   jealous   Gorgei   was   minister   of   war   as  well 
as  commander-in-chief.     The  Reichstag  was  again 
transferred  to   Pesth.  .  .  .  There   were   two   things 
which  Kossuth's  sentimental  statesmanship  had  not 
taken    into    account — that    Austria    would   become 
master    in    Italy    so    quickly,    and    that    a    second 
power  might  intervene.     But  owing  to  the  partici- 
pation  of   Poles  in   the   Hungarian   war   for   free- 
dom, and  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  two  countries, 
the   latter  contingency   was  a   very   probable   one. 
No  one  doubted   that,   the  independence  of   Hun- 
gary   once   achieved,   Poland   could    no    longer   be 
held  back.     Hence  Czar  Nicholas  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  fulfil  Francis  Joseph's  wish ;  and 
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at  the  same  time  he  hoped  by  such  a  service  to 
chain  the  youthful  monarch  securely  to  his  policy, 
and,  when  occasion  offered,  require  from  him  a 
service  in  return.  With  Russia's  interference  the 
matter  was  as  good  as  decided.  Hungary's  fur- 
ther resistance  was  nothing  but  an  heroic  death- 
struggle.  While  Paskevitch  with  80,000  Russians 
marched  across  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
advanced  toward  the  upf>er  Danube,  other  Rus- 
sian divisions  entered  Transylvania  from  Bukovina 
and  Wallachia,  Jellachich  reappeared  in  southern 
Hungary  with  a  Servian-Croatian  army,  and 
Haynau  crossed  the  Raab  and  moved  on  Komorn 
from  the  west.  After  several  days'  fighting,  Gbrgei 
left  General  Klapka  behind  in  Komorn,  and  fell 
back  across  the  Theiss;  and  on  the  12th  of  July 
Haynau  entered  the  sister  cities  of  Buda-Pestfi. 
For  the  second  time  Kossuth  had  to  leave  the 
capital.  The  Reichstag  and  paper-money  press, 
the  latter  of  which  had  been  busily  at  work  in 
the  mean  time,  were  transferred  ^o  Szegedin,  on 
the  Theiss,  and  finally  to  Arad,  on  the  Maros.  On 
his  retreat  Gorgei  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  defeat 
upon  the  Russians  under  Riidiger  at  Waizen.  By 
masterly  manoeuvring  he  carried  his  army  safely 
through  the  midst  of  the  Russian  forces  to  Arad. 
But  neither  Bem  nor  Dembinski  could  succeed 
in  making  head  against  their  opponents.  The 
former  was  defeated  by  the  Russian  General  Liiders 
at  Schassburg  (July  31st)  and  other  places,  and 
driven  out  of  Transylvania ;  and  Haynau,  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  defeated  the  latter  at  Szoreg  and 
Temesvar  (August  sth  and  gth).  The  Hungarian 
troops  were  concentrated  at  Arad.  Great  inde- 
cision prevailed  at  head-quarters,  and  only  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  appeared  to  hold  out  some  slight 
hope.  Kossuth  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office 
as  governor  on  the  loth  of  August  and  Gorgei 
assumed  the  dictatorship.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
with  23,000  men  and  130  guns,  he  surrendered  to 
the  Russian  General  Riidiger  at  Vilagos  [20  miles 
northeast  of  Arad],  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  Kossuth  and  the  government.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  won  [by  him]  yet  the  nation 
had  expected  a  different  conclusion.  The  hope  of 
obtaining  more  favorable  terms  for  his  country, 
the  wish,  after  so  much  had  been  done  for  mili- 
tary honor,  to  avoid  useless  bloodshed,  dislike  of 
the  Polish  generals  and  the  republican  government, 
which  had  several  times  been  on  the  point  of 
depriving  him  of  the  chief  command — all  these 
things  had  influenced  Gbrgei  to  take  this  surprising 
step,  about  which  he  had  already  been  for  some 
time  in  negotiation  with  Paskevitch.  Haynau's 
mortification  that  Gorgei  had  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  and  not  to  him  was  not  diminished  by 
Prince  Paskevitch's  proud  report  to  Czar  Nicholas: 
'Hungary  lies  conquered  at  the  feet  of  your 
majesty.'  Haynau  could  justly  retort  that  it  was 
the  Austrian  army  which  had  in  six  battles  brought 
the  foe  to  the  point  of  annihilation  and  effected 
the  surrender  of  Gorgei's  corps.  Gbrgei  received 
a  pardon  for  his  own  person  merely,  and  from 
that  time  on  lived  for  the  most  part  in  retire- 
ment at  Klagenfurt.  After  the  catastrophe  of 
Vilagos  all  the  fortresses  capitulated;  Komorn, 
where  Klapka  commanded,  holding  out  until  Sep- 
tember 27th.  The  smaller  detachments  of  troops 
surrendered,  the  honveds  hurried  home.  Only 
about  5000  men,  with  Kossuth,  Bem,  Dembinski, 
and  others,  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  which  afforded 
them  an  asylum  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  Haynau  inflicted  a  severe  chastise- 
ment on  those  who  remained  behind  or  were  cap- 
tured. Courts-martial  were  set  up  in  Pesth  and 
Arad.     Many   of   Hungary's  best  men  were  con- 


demned to  powder  and  lead,  or  to  the  gallows; 
among  others  Count  Batthyani,  the  former  prime- 
minister.  The  property  of  fugitives  and  con- 
demned persons  was  confiscated  Many  pined  away 
in  prison;  several  thousands  were  drafted  into  tht 
Austrian  army.  The  constitution  was  annulled, 
and  Hungary  treated  like  a  newly-conquered  coun- 
try, as  though  it  had  forfeited  all  its  former  rights." 
— W.  Miiller,  Political  history  of  recent  times,  pp. 
239-244. — See  also  Austria:  1848-1849. 

Also  in:  F.  Dedk,  Hungarian  statesman:  A 
memoir,  ch.  14. 

1849-1850.— Contemplated  recognition  of  the 
revolutionary  government  by  the  United  States. 
— Hiilsemann  letter.     See  U.  S.  A.:    1850-1851. 

1849-1859. — Completed  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry.— Restoration  of  pure  absolutism.  See 
Austria:    1849-1859. 

1856-1868. — Recovery  of  nationality.— Forma- 
tion of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. — In 
1856  Francis  Joseph,  "proclaimed  an  amnesty 
against  the  political  offenders,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  decreed  the  restoration  of  their  estates, 
and  further  steps  were  taken  to  study  the  wishes 
of  the  Hungarians.  In  1859  other  concessions  were 
made,  notably  as  to  provincial  Governments  in 
Hungary,  and  they  were  given,  free  administra- 
tion as  to  their  educational  a"nd'  religious  rites  in 
the  Magyar  tongue.  In  i860  the  'Curia  Regia' 
were  reinstated,  and  finally,  in  1861,  the  whole 
Constitution  was  restored  to  Hungary  and  its  de- 
pendencies, Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia 
[by  the  'February  Patent']." — L.  Felbermann, 
Hungary  and  its  people,  ch.  5. — "No  arrangement 
could  be  permanent  in  the  Hapsburg  dominions 
which  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Magyars,  or  Hun- 
garians, the  most  militant  element  in  the  Empire. 
The  Hungarians  were  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  1861  for  by  treating  their  country 
as  a  province  it  did  not  recognize  what  they  claimed 
were  the  historic  rights  of  Hungary  as  a  separate 
nation.  They  even  threatened  revolution,  but  they 
were  held  in  check  by  Francis  Deak,  the  one-time 
associate  of  Louis  Kossuth  and  now  the  trusted 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  people.  What  Deak  de- 
sired was  not  independence,  but  complete  autonomy 
which  would  allow  Hungary  to  live  her  own  na- 
tional life  and  yet  permit  her  to  cobperate  with 
Austria  in  matters  which  directly  concerned  them 
both ;  in  short,  an  intimate  alliance  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Government  at  \'ienna  refused 
to  concede  to  Hungary's  demand,  and  there  began 
a  deadlock  between  the  two  which  lasted  for  five 
years.  But  the  crushing  defeat  of  Austria  in  the 
Seven  Weeks'  War  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
Venetia  changed  the  mood  of  the  Government. 
'What  does  Hungary  want?'  now  asked  the  Em- 
peror of  Deak.  'Only  what  she  wanted  before 
Sadowa,'  was  the  reply.  In  1867  the  'February 
Patent'  was  abrogated,  and,  instead,  a  new  constitu- 
tion, known  as  the  Ausgleich,  or  Compromise,  was 
promulgated.  This  famous  document  was  the  work 
largely  of  two  Hungarians,  Deak  and  Count  Julius 
Andrassy,  and  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  his 
Minister,  Count  Beust." — J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern 
and  contemporary  European  history,  pp.  425-426. 
— "It  is  significant  that  the  clever  manipulator 
who  devised  the  Ausgleich  in  1867,  and  who,  there- 
fore, was  really  the  creator  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
as  such,  namely.  Count  Beust,  was  not  a  native 
but  a  Saxon.  He  had,  it  is  true,  achieved  con- 
siderable fame  as  the  all-powerful  premier  of  that 
tiny  kingdom  of  Saxony  which  had  unfalteringly 
been  the  steady  and  self-sacrificing  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Austria,  a  friendship  really  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.     The  fame,  too,  which  he   had   ac- 
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quired  reached  far  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  Saxony,  and  even  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Count  Beust  was  very  ambitious;  a  man  of 
original  mind  and  of  great  fertility  of  resources. 
.  .  .  When  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  after  the 
Peace  of  Prague  looked  around  for  a  suitable  man 
of  talent  to  set  up  his  house  again  and  make  it 
habitable,  his  choice  fell  on  Beust  ...  [a  states- 
man] unburdened  with  the  traditions  and  historic 
claims,  with  the  racial  prejudices  and  predilections 
that,  perhaps,  unwittingly  but  none  the  less  surely 
cling  to  every  representative  of  any  one  group  or 
race  within  Austria-Hungary.  ...  He  succeeded  in 
his  delicate  and  difficult  task  largely  because  he 
was  a  foreigner,  a  non-Austrian,  one  to  whom  no 
suspicion  of  wilful  unfairness  could  reasonably 
attach." — W.  von  Schierbrand,  Austria-Hungary: 
Polyglot  empire,  pp.  70-72. — By  the  agreement  of 
1867,  the  "Austro-Hungarian  Dual  Monarchy,  as 
also  described  in  the  able  'Memoir'  of  Francis 
Deal*,  to  which  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant-Duff 
wrote  a  preface,  is  constituted  as  follows:  I.  The 
Common  Ministry  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy consists  of  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  War,  and  for  Finance.  H.  In  each  half  of 
the  monarchy  there  is  a  separate  Ministry  of 
Worship,  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Justice,  Agri- 
culture, and  National  Defence,  headed  respec- 
tively by  a  Minister-President  of  the  Council. 
HI.  The  Lower  House  in  the  .Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  consists  of  353  members,  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet  of  444,  now  chosen  in  both  cases  by  direct 
election.  IV.  The  Delegations,  composed  respec- 
tively of  si.xty  members  from  each  half  of  the 
monarchy,  are  elected  annually  from  amongst  their 
parliamentary  representatives  of  the  majority  in 
each  province  by  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Legislatures. 
V.  The  two  Delegations,  who  meet  alternately  at 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  deliberate  separately,  their 
discussions  being  confined  strictly  to  affairs  of 
common  interest,  with  regard  to  which  the  Dele- 
gations have  the  right  to  interpellate  the  Com- 
mon Minister  and  to  propose  laws  or  amend- 
ments. In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
Delegations  the  question  of  policy  at  issue  is  dis- 
cussed by  an  interchange  of  written  messages, 
drawn  up  in  the  official  language — German  or 
Hungarian — of  the  Delegation  sending  the  message, 
and  accompanied  by  an  authorized  translation  in 
the  language  of  the  Delegation  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  VI.  If,  after  the  interchange  of  three 
successive  notes,  an  agreement  between  the  two 
bodies  is  not  arrived  at,  the  question  is  put  to 
the  vote  by  ballot  without  further  debate.  The 
Delegates,  of  whom  in  a  plenary  session  there  must 
be  an  equal  number  present  from  each  Delegation, 
vote  individually,  the  Emperor-King  having  the 
casting  vote.  VII.  By  virtue  of  the  present  defini- 
tion of  common  affairs,  the  cost  of  the  diplomatic 
service  and  the  army,  except  the  Honveds  (militia), 
K  defrayed  out  of  the  Imperial  revenues,  to  which 
Hungary  contributes  a  proportion  of  30  per  100. 
VIII.  With  reference  to  the  former,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  all  international  treaties  be  submitted 
to  the  two  Legislatures  by  their  respective  Min- 
istries; with  reference  to  the  latter,  that  whilst 
the  appointment  to  the  military  command  of  the 
whole  army,  as  also  to  that  of  the  national  force 
of  Hungary,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
settlement  of  matters  affecting  the  recruiting, 
length  of  service,  mobilization,  and  pay  of  the 
Honved  array  (the  militia)  remains  with  the 
Hungarian  Legislature.  IX.  Those  matters  which 
it  is  desirable  should  be  subject  to  the  same  leg- 
islation,  such   as   customs,   indirect   taxation,   cur- 


rency, etc.,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  means  of  treaties, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  two  Legislatures.  In 
cases  where  the  two  parties  are  unable  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  each  retains  the  right  to  decide  such 
questions  in  accordance  with  their  own  special 
interests.  X.  In  common  affairs,  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  Delegations  (within  the  scope  01 
their  powers),  and  sanctioned  by  the  Sovereign, 
become  thenceforth  fundamental  laws;  each  Min- 
istry is  bound  to  announce  them  to  its  respective 
National  Legislature,  and  is  responsible  for  their 
e.xecution." — L.  Felbermann,  Hungary  and  its  peo- 
ple, ch.  5. — "The  Ausgleieh  is  renewable  every  ten 
years.  .  .  .  Austria,  being  both  the  more  populous 
and  the  wealthier  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  has 
heretofore  had  to  pay,  as  her  share  towards  the 
upkeep  of  joint  institutions,  such  as  the  army 
and  navy,  the  customs  department,  etc.,  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  leaving  but  one-third  to  Hun- 
gary. Even  this  has  not  satisfied  Hungary,  and 
there  has  always  been  necessary  the  greatest 
amount  of  patience  and  of  self-control  on  the  part 
of  the  delegations  to  come  to  a  solution,  especially 
as  the  press  of  the  two  countries  has  naturally 
taken  sides  for  or  against  each  debatable  para- 
graph."— W.  von  Schierbrand,  Austria-Hungary: 
Polyglot  empire,  p.  134. — "Since  part  of  Austria 
is  somewhat  interested  in  industry  and  Hungary 
is  preeminently  agricultural,  there  has  naturally 
been  a  conflict  between  the  differing  economic  in- 
terests of  the  two.  When  it  has  been  necessary 
to  arrange  a  tariff  or  make  commercial  treaties, 
Austria  has  desired  protection  for  her  manufactur- 
ing, Hungary  has  sought  to  give  greater  aid  to  her 
farmers.  In  general  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  solved 
this  rather  difficult  problem  by  protecting  both 
industry  and  agriculture.  Whenever  a  new  Aus- 
gleieh has  been  necessary,  there  has  been  a  bitter, 
and  in  some  cases  prolonged,  struggle  between  the 
two  members  to  gain  better  terms  for  them- 
selves. In  these  contests  the  advantage  has  usually 
been  with  Hungary,  which  is  more  highly  cen- 
tralized and  united  territorially,  and  is  more  com- 
pletely controlled  by  her  dominating  statesmen." — 
R.  L.  Ashley,  Modern  European  civilization,  p. 
387. — "Austria  since  1867,  owing  to  the  terms  of 
this  Ausgleieh  which  vouchsafed  to  that  couiitry, 
practically  if  not  in  express  terms,  the  whole  Hun- 
garian market  for  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
ploitation, has  made  enormous  strides  in  manu- 
facturing. .  .  .  But  in  Hungary  there  had  been 
from  the  start  a  strong  and  influential  part  of 
the  nation  wholly  dissatisfied  with  the  Ausgleieh, 
not  only  from  political  motives,  but  from  eco- 
nomic ones  as  well.  This  section,  the  chief 
mouth-piece  of  which  is  the  Independence  Party, 
with  men  like  the  Karolyis,  the  Apponyis,  the 
Batthyanys,  the  Jusths,  the  Ugrons  at  the  head, 
argued  that  this  complete  economic  dependence  of 
Hungary  on  Austria  in  all  questions  of  industry 
and  finance,  worked  not  alone  against  complete 
separation — an  ideal  striven  for  by  this  party — but 
also  against  the  future  rise  of  Hungary  as  an  in- 
dustrially potent  country.  ...  To  make  this  pos- 
sible at  all,  the  Hungarian  government  had  to 
subventionise  all  these  [her  native]  manufacturers; 
to  grant  them  loans  on  easy  teams;  to  pay 
preraiuras  for  finished  products  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  excellence;  to  donate  large  sites;  to  abate 
taxes;  to  let  in  raw  materials  duty-free;  to  hold 
expositions  and  spend  state  money  on  advertising. 
.  .  .  Thus,  Austria,  having  adjusted  her  own  pro- 
duction to  suit  the  needs  of  Hungary,  felt  she  was 
not  treated  equably  when  Hungary  made  every 
effort,  even  at  great  sacrifice,  to  make  herself  in- 
dependent of  Austrian  industry." — W.  von  Schier- 
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brand,  Austria-Hungary:  Polyglot  empire,  pp.  131- 
I33-— See  also  Austria:  1866-1867;  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Also  in:  F.  Dedk,  Hungarian  statesman,  ch.  26- 
31. — Count  von  Beust,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  ch.  38. 

1867-1918. —  Suffrage  under  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. See  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Hungary:  1222- 
iqiS. 

1858. — Law  of  nationalities. — "In  1868  Hun- 
gary passed  a  law,  proposed  by  Francis  Deak, 
which  guaranteed  the  'equal  rights  of  nationalities' 
within  that  kingdom.  This  law  has  been  a  dead 
letter,  however,  since  Deak's  influence  ceased.  .  .  . 
In  consequence,  the  subject  races  of  Hungary  al- 
ways oppose  Magyar  rule  and  aje  ready  to  revolt 
against  Hungarian  oppression  if  there  is  possi- 
bility of  success." — R.  L.  Ashley,  Modern  European 
civilization,  p.  388. — In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Deak  and  Etitvos  equal  rights  of  nationalities  were 
materially  lessened  through  each  succeeding  min- 
istry, until  by  the  time  of  Bitto  (Szlavy's  suc- 
cessor) the  law  had  become  entirely  impotent. 

1868-1890.— Equal  rights  of  nationalities.— 
Nullified  by  Magyar  politics. — Rule  of  Tisza. — 
"It  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Magyars, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian  Constitu- 
tion under  the  Dual  Settlement  of  1867,  to  have 
built  up  a  strong  and  elastic  Transleithan  polity 
based  on  the  recognition  of  race  individualities  and 
equality  of  political  rights  for  all_.  The  non- 
Magyars  would  have  accepted  Magyar  leadership 
the  more  readily  in  that  they  had  been  dragooned 
and  oppressed  by  Austria  during  the  period  of  re- 
action after  1849  as  ruthlessly  as  the  Magyars 
themselves.  Deak  and  Ebtvbs,  who  were  the.  last 
prominent  Magyar  public  men  with  a  Hungarian, 
as  distinguished  from  a  narrowly  Magyar,  con- 
ception of  the  future  of  their  country,  pleaded 
indeed  for  fair  treatment  of  the  non-Magyars, 
and  trusted  to  the  attractive  force  of  the  strong 
Magyar  nucleus  to  settle  automatically  the  ques- 
tion of  precedence  in  the  State.  But  in  187s, 
when  Koloman  Tisza,  the  father  of  Count  Stephen 
Tisza,  took  office,  these  wise  counsels  were  finally 
and  definitely  rejected  in  favour  of  what  Baron 
Banffy  afterwards  defined  as  'national  Chauvinism.' 
Magyarization  became  the  watchword  of  the  State 
and  persecution  its. means  of  action." — Hungarv 
and  the  war  (Pamphlet,  reprinted  from  The  Timei 
[London]). — "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Deak 
and  Eotvos  were  genuinely  desirous  of  conciliat- 
ing the  nationalities  and  of  assuring  to  their  lan- 
guages and  customs  as  large  a  measure  of  liberty 
as  seemed  consistent  with  the  political  unity  of 
the  State.  .  .  .  Unhappily  Eotvos  was  removed  by 
death  in  1871,  and  Deak,  who  [though  he  lived 
until  1876]  regarded  the  Ausgleich  as  the  com- 
pletion of  his  life-work,  steadily  resisted  all  pres- 
sure to  enter  the  political  arena  and  only  ex- 
ercised a  general  influence  upon  Governmental 
policy.  Thus  each  change  of  Ministry  since  iS6o 
marked  a  fresh  step  towards  the  accession  of  the 
Radicals  to  power.  The  short  term  of  office  of 
Joseph  Szlavy  (December,  1872  to  March,  1874) 
was  overshadowed  by  the  financial  crisis,  and 
saddened  by  the  virtual  withdrawal  of  Deak  from 
public  life.  .  .  .  The  approaching  fusion  of  the 
Deakists  with  the  Radical  opposition  involved 
among  other  things  the  adoption  of  a  more 
Chauvinistic  attitude  towards  the  nationalities.  The 
first  blows  were  struck  against  the  Slovaks — their 
academy  (Matica  Slovenska)  and  secondary  schools, 
upon  which  all  hope  of  progress  in  national  cul- 
ture depended,  being  especially  signalled  out  for 
attack.  .  .  .  Even  as  early  as  August,  1867,  the 
seven    Slovak    professors    at    the    gymnasium    of 


Neusohl  (which  had  flourished  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Bishop  Moyscs)  were  dispersed  to  differ- 
ent schools,  Slovak  was  declared  a  non-obligatory 
subject,  and  the  equality  of  the  three  languages — 
Slovak,  Magyar  and  German— was  abolished;  and 
thus  within  a  few  years  the  institution  had  been 
complet£ly  Magyarized.  It  was  such  incidents 
as  this  which  made  the  Slovak  and  Roumanian 
leaders  of  that  day  so  sceptical  about  the  advan- 
tages of  the  much  vaunted  Law  of  Na- 
tionalities; for  it  was  scarcely  a  good  omen  for 
its  execution.  .  .  .  Not  content  with  thus  de- 
priving the  rising  generation  of  Slovaks  of  the 
most  necessar>'  means  of  education,  the  Gov- 
ernment determined  if  possible  to  nip  in  the 
bud  the  tender  flower  of  Slovak  literature.  On 
April  6,  187s,  the  Matica  Slovenska  was  pro- 
visionally suspended,  and  on  November   12,  Colo- 


JOSEPH  EOTVOS 

man  Tisza,  who  had  just  entered  on  his  triumphal 
career  as  leader  of  the  united  Liberal  Party,  pro- 
claimed its  final  dissolution.  The  entire  funds  of 
the  society,  amounting  to  £8,000  and  including 
the  Emperor-King's  own  subscription,  were  arbi- 
trarily confiscated;  its  buildings — to  this  day  the 
second  largest  in  the  little  town  of  Marton — 
were  converted  into  Government  offices.  The 
unique  Slovak  museum  and  library  was  also  seized, 
and  after  lying  for  many  years  in  a  caretaker's 
attics,  at  length  found  their  way  to  a  Magyar 
gymnasium  in  a  distant  town.  .  .  .  The  dissolution 
came  as  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Slovaks:  indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  reduced  them 
to  political  impotence  for  a  whole  generation.  The 
golden  era  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Hungary  had 
begun:  the  fusion  of  the  Deakists  and  the  Left 
Center  was  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  for  fifteen 
years  Coloman  Tisza  was  far  more  truly  dictator 
of  Hungary  than  Kossuth  or  Deak  had  ever  been." 
—"Scotus  Viator"   (R.  W.  Seton- Watson) ,  Racial 
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problems  in  Hungary,  p.  i6i.— "From  1875  to  1890 
Count    Kalman    Tisza    was    Prime    Minister.      His 
policies  were  those  bequeathed  by   Deak,  namely, 
to   maintain   the   Ausgleith    with   Austria   and   the 
Magyar  ascendancy  in  Hungary.    There  was  grow- 
ing   up,    however,    a    powerful    movement    known 
as  the  Independence  Party,  led  by  Francis  Kossuth, 
the   son   of   the   great   revolutionist,   which   boldly 
declared  for  'nationalism'  as  against  'dualism.'     It 
demanded,    first,    the    economic    independence    of 
Hungary;   and  secondly,  the  complete  Magyariza- 
tion  of   the   Hungarian  army,  by   substituting   the 
use  of  Magyar  for  German  in  all  commands." — J. 
S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  contemporary  European 
history,  p.  439. — Tisza  the  Calvinist   accomplished 
what  neither  Lutheran  nor  Catholic  could  achieve; 
he  reconciled  the  rivalries  of  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic   and    united    them    in    the   common    cause    of 
racial    unity.      This    achievement,    without    which 
many  of  the  successes  of  Andrassy   and   Kalnoky 
in   the   field   of   diplomacy   would   have   been   im- 
possible,   constitutes    the   elder    Tisza's    real    claim 
to  greatness.     He  concluded  with  the  king  a  tacit 
pact    under   which    the    Magyar    government    was 
to  be  left  free  to  deal  as  it  pleased  with  the  non- 
Magyars  so   long   as  it  supplied   without   murmur 
recruits   and   money    for   the   joint   army.      Hence 
the  Magyar  ParUament  became  almost  exclusively 
representative  of  the  Magyar  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple.     "Acting    on    the    principle    that    in    politics 
the   end   justifies   the   means.  .  .  .  [Tisza]    secured 
the  predominance  of  the  Liberal  Party  by   a  far- 
reaching  system  of  electoral  corruption  and  admin- 
istrative   trickery.      The    Magyar    population     of 
the   central   plains   remained   consistently    loyal   to 
the  ideals  of  Louis  Kossuth;  the  Government  had 
therefore  to  find  a  working  majority  in  the  non- 
Magyar  districts,  and  as  this  could  not  be  attained 
by   natural   means,  it   was  necessary   to   resort    to 
gerrymandering,     unequal     distribution,     a     highly 
complicated  franchise,  and  voting  by  public  declara- 
tion.    These    were    the   chief    features    of    the    re- 
vised  Electoral   Law   of   1874.  ...  In   addition   to 
the   practical   difficulties  created   by   the    letter   of 
the   law    [to   molest   the   non-Magyar]    every   im- 
aginable   violence    and    trickery    was   employed    to 
secure   the   return   of   Government   candidates,   the 
whole  administrative  machine  was  placed  at  their 
service,  and  money  was  poured  out  like  water." — 
"Scotus    Viator"    (R.    W.    Seton-Watson),    Racial 
problems   in   Hungary,   p.   168. — "The   nobility    of 
Hungary   from   the   first   was   the   fighting   portion 
of    the   nation.      In    award    for    the   obligation    to 
fight    the    battles   of    the    country    with    all    their 
sons   and   all    their   men,   each   of   these    members 
of  a  race  of  conquerors  was  given  a  freehold  for 
himself  and  his  descendants.     The  scions  of  these 
original   nobles  still   form  that  part  of   the   popu- 
lation who  own  the  soil,  and  who   mostly   till  it, 
too.      The    initial    freehold    has    been    shrinking 
in  size ;   or   rather,   it   has  been   divided   and   sub- 
divided,   share    and    share    alike,    among    children 
and  children's  children,  each  son  bearing  the  name 
and    title    of    his    ancestors.      Much    church    land, 
it  is  true,  much  land  once  belonging  to  the  crown 
or  to  some  municipality  has  been  acquired  by  these 
nobles   in    the   course   of   centuries,    thus   doubling 
and  trebling  perhaps  the  mass  of  it  in  bulk.     But, 
on    the    whole,    each    member    of    this    primitive, 
soil-bound,    vigorous    and    warlike    lower    nobility 
owns    a   small    estate,    be    it    only    fifty    or    be    it 
live  hundred  acres,  that  he  cultivates  and  whence 
he  draws  his  sustenance.  ...  Of  course,  there  are 
other    elements    in    modern    Hungary.      There    Ls 
not    alone    a    powerful    higher    nobility,    wealthy 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  and  owning  estates 


so  large  that  they  can  drive  with  a  fast  team 
all  day  long  without  leaving  their  own  acres. 
There  are  now  numerous  prospering  and  popu- 
lous towns  and  cities,  with  commerce  and  an  in- 
dustry steadily  growing  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Hungary's  statesmen.  There  are  thousands  of 
villages  tenanted  to-day  by  a  free  peasantry  and 
rural  labouring  element  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  nearest  lords  of  the  soil,  whose  serfs  they 
were  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  rural  nobility,  the  farmer-nobility,  so  to 
speak,  is  still  the  rock  bottom  of  the  nation." — 
W.  von  Schierbrand,  Austria-Hungary:  Polyglot 
empire,  p.  120. 

1876-1909.  —  Infant  protection  and  infant 
homes.  See  Child  welfare  legislation:  1876- 
1909. 

1878-1890.  —  Tisza     government.  —  Education 
acts   of   1879  and   1883. — Law  of   National   De- 
fence.— Resignation  of  Tisza. — ".\  section  of  the 
new  Liberal  Party  was  still  disposed  to  assure  the 
loyalty    of    the   nationalities   by   moderate   conces- 
sions;   but    the    ferment    among    the    neighbouring 
races    of    Austria    and    of    the    Balkans    provided 
Tisza  with   an  excuse  for  severity,  and  nipped  in 
the  bud  all  counsels  of  tolerance.  .  .  .  The  occupa- 
tion  of   Bosnia   and   Herzegovina    [1878]    was   re- 
garded  with   strong   disfavour  by   the  great   body 
of    Magyar    public    opinion,    and    nothing    shows 
more     clearly     the     statesmanship     and    enormous 
influence  of  Count  Julius  Andrassy  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  parliamentary  majority  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  were  cajoled  and  manoeuvred  into 
a   forward   policy   in   the   northern   Balkans.     For 
the    moment    the    Tisza    Government    suffered    in 
popularity,  and  at  the  general  elections  the  Premier 
was    himself    defeated    at    Debreczen.      This    un- 
toward   event    had    not,    however,    destroyed    the 
general   effect   of   the   Tisza   electoral   system ;   the 
Government    still    controlled    a    majority    of    77, 
and  the  masterful  Tisza  set  himself  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  tempers  of  his  countrymen  by  adopting   a 
policy  of  active  Magyarization.     The  counciliatory 
principles    of    Deak    and    Ebtvos,    which    had    al- 
ready  been   abandoned   in   practice,   were   now   set 
at   almost   open   defiance.     The   Eciucation   Act   of 
1879,  making  the  Magyar  language  an  obligatory 
subject  in  all  Hungarian  primiry  .  .  .  schools,  and 
imposing    quite    a    number    of    fresh   qualifications 
on    the    teachers    in     non-Magyar    schools,    con- 
flicts openly  with  the  more  liberal  Act  of  1868,  and 
still   more   with   the   Law   of   Nationalities   of   the 
same    year.  .  .  .  But    the    complaints    of    the    na- 
tionalities   fell    upon    deaf    ears;    the    appeals    of 
Mr.    Mocsary    for   their   fair   treatment    were    like 
a  voice  in   the  wilderness,  and  the  inclusion   of  a 
large  section  of  the  foreign  press  within  the  sphere 
of  Tisza's  action  prevented  the  outside  world  from 
learning    the    truth    about    the    non-Magyar   races. 
...  In     1883     a     Secondary     Education    Act     was 
passed  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  whose  object 
and  result  was  the  final  Magyarization  of  all  state 
gymnasiums  and  'Realschulen,'  in   direct   violation 
of   the  Law  of  Nationalities  of   1868    (§§17,   iS). 
Even    the    few    surviving    non-Magyar    secondary 
schools    were    placed    under    the    strictest    govern- 
mental  control ;   the  Magyar  language  and   litera- 
ture  were   made   compulsory   for   all   their   pupils, 
who  had  to  pass  their  final  examinations  in  these 
subjects  in  the  language  itself.     Elaborate  clauses 
were    included    for    the    control    of    school-books, 
especially  those  on  historical  subjects,  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  'unpatriotic'  teaching,  for  the  removal 
of   'dangerous   individuals,'   and,   if    necessary,   for 
the   dissolution    of   non-Magyar   secondary   schools 
and   the  erection   of   state  schools   in   their   place. 
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...  In  one  respect  Tisza's  position  was  stronger 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  long  term  of  office; 
thanks  to  the  brilliant  finance  of  Szell  and  Wekerle, 
the  deficit  at  last  disappeared  in  1889  from  the 
Hungarian  Budget,  while  Gabriel  Baross  earned 
a  deservedly  high  reputation  by  his  introduction 
of  the  railway  'zone  system'  and  his  reorganization 
of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  But  the  intentional 
obscurity  of  the  Ausgleich  on  the  military  ques- 
tion now  began  to  bear  its  inevitable  fruit;  the 
Extreme  Left,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Iranyi, 
Charles  Eotvos  and  Ugrom  emphasized  with  grow- 
ing violence  the  need  of  an  independent  Hungarian 
army  with  Magyar  language  of  command.  .  .  .  The 
new  Law  of  National  Defence  brought  forward  by 
Tisza  in  January,  i88g,  roused  intense  feeling 
among  large  sections  of  the  Magyar  population, 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  his  'Mameluke'  ma- 
jority that  the  measure  could  be  passed ;  indeed, 
even  as  it  was,  the  obstacles  to  its  passage  might 
have  proved  insuperable,  had  not  the  tragic  death 
of  the  Crown  Prince  silenced  and  distracted  the 
hostile  demonstrations.  By  the  new  law  Hun- 
gary engaged  herself  for  the  next  ten  years  to 
furnish  the  same  contingent  to  the  joint  army 
as  Austria,  the  numerical  strength  being  deter- 
mined by  the  Crown  and  any  alteration  being 
submitted  to  Parliament.  The  most  unpopular 
provision  of  the  new  scheme  was  that  by  which 
all  officers  must  pass  a  German  e.xamination,  failure 
in  which  involves  a  year's  delay.  Tisza,  of  course, 
defended  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  single  language 
of  command  in  a  joint  army;  while  his  opponents 
took  up  the  highly  plausible  position  that  the 
armies  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Napoleon  were  com- 
manded in  more  than  one  language,  without 
thereby  suffering  in  discipline  or  efficiency.  The 
army  debates  had  completed  the  estrangement  be- 
tween Government  and  Opposition,  and  had  roused 
personal  jealousies  and  hatred  to  such  a  pitch 
that  a  victim  was  necessary  if  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment was  not  to  come  to  a  standstill.  .  .  . 
Early  in  March,  1890,  Coloman  Tisza  resigned, 
after  holding  office  for  fifteen  years;  but  his  suc- 
cessor. Count  Julius  Szapary,  remained  little  more 
than  a  dignified  figurehead,  while  the  so-called 
'Tisza  clique'  preserved  its  old  influence  upon 
affairs,  and  perpetuated  what  the  exiled  Kossuth 
has  bitterly  described  as  a  state  of  'codified  il- 
legality.' The  withdrawal  of  Tisza  from  an  active 
share  in  politics  coincided  with  a  revival  of 
Clericalism."— "Scotus  Viator"  (R.  W.  Seton-Wat- 
son),  Racial  problems  in  Hungary,  pp.  171-177. 

1882. — Anti-Semitic  riots.  See  Jews:  Austria- 
Hungary:    1848-1913. 

1886. — Postal  savings  banks.  See  Postal  s.^v- 
INGS   banks:    1886. 

1890. — Infant  Protection  Act.  See  Child  wel- 
fare legislation:    1876-1909. 

1894-1895. — Hungarian  ecclesiastical  laws. — 
Conflict  with  the  church. — Resignation  of  Count 
Kalnoky. — In  the  last  month  of  1894  royal  assent 
was  given  to  three  bills,  known  as  the  ecclesiastical 
laws,  which  marked  an  extraordinary  departure 
from  the  old  subserviency  of  the  state  to  the 
church.  The  first  was  a  civil  marriage  law,  which 
made  civil  marriage  compulsory,  leaving  religious 
ceremonies  optional  with  the  parties,  and  which 
modified  the  law  of  divorce ;  the  second  annulled 
a  former  law  by  which  the  sons  of  mixed  mar- 
riages were  required  to  folloyv  the  father's  re- 
ligion, and  the  daughters  to  follow  that  of  the 
mother;  the  third  established  a  uniform  state 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  in 
place  of  a  former  registration  of  different  creeds, 
and    legalized   marriages    between    Christians    and 
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Jews  without  change  of  faith.  These  very  radi- 
cal measures,  after  passing  the  lower  house  of 
the  Hungarian  legislature,  were  carried  with  Rreat 
difficulty  through  the  aristocratic  and  clerical  upper 
house,  and  only  by  a  strong  pressure  of  influence 
from  the  emperor-king  himself.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious  to  the  church,  and  the  papal 
nuncio  became  active  in  a  hostility  which  the 
Hungarian  premier,  Baron  Banffy,  deemed  offen- 
sive to  the  state.  He  called  upon  the  imperial 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Count  Kalnoky,  to  ad- 
dress a  complaint  on  the  subject  to  the  Vatican. 
This  led  to  disagreements  between  the  two  min- 
isters which  the  emperor  strove  without  success  to 
reconcile,  and  Count  Kalnoky,  in  the  end,  was 
forced  to  retire  from  office.  The  pope  was  re- 
quested to  recall  the  offending  nuncio,  and  declined 
to  do  so. 

1896. — Celebration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
kingdom. — The  millennium  anniversary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  was  celebrated  by  the  hold- 
ing of  a  great  national  exposition  and  festival  at 
Buda-Pesth,  from  May  2  until  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1896.  Preparations  were  begun  as  early  as 
1893,  and  were  carried  forward  with  great  na- 
tional enthusiasm  and  liberality,  the  government 
contributinc  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

1897-1910. — Magyars  and  non-Magyars. — At- 
tempt to  Magyarize  Hungarian  army. — Victory 
of  policy  of  "dualism." — Austro-Hungarian 
bank. — "In  1897  the  decennial  economic  agree- 
ment came  to  an  end,  and  the  Independence  Party 
decided  to  oppose  its  renewal.  So  strong  was  the 
obstruction  to  the  measure  organized  by  Kossuth 
that  it  came  very  near  being  rejected  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament.  Another  struggle  took 
place  in  1903  between  'dualism'  and  'nationalism' 
over  the  question  of  the  language  of  command  in 
the  army.  Austria  had  voted  her  share  .of  the 
army  budget,  but  the  Independence  Party  in- 
sisted on  the  use  of  Magyar  in  the  Hungarian 
army  as  a  condition  of  its  being  passed  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament.  This  was  refused  by  Aus- 
tria, and  Kossuth's  influence  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  project  and  to  overthrow  the  Hedervary 
Ministry  which  favored  it.  The  matter  was  a 
serious  one  for  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  the 
Emperor-King  stepped  forward  and  declared  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  permit  the  unity 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  to  be  broken  and 
demanded  that  Hungary  fulfill  her  part  of  the 
Compromise  of  i867_  and  vote  for  the  budget. 
Count  Stephen  Tisza,  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
finally  succeeded  in  passing  the  array  bill,  but 
he  found  the  opposition  of  the  Independence  Party 
very  strong  and  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  Kos- 
suth almost  unbearable.  Rioting  frequently  took 
place  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  a  special 
police  force  had  to  be  organized  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers in  order.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  but  the 
new  election  was  a  complete  triumph  for  Kossuth, 
as  his  party  won  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  to 
control  the  House.  This  brought  about  the  rnost 
critical  situation  for  the  Dual  Monarchy  since 
1848.  Should  Kossuth  form  a  Ministry,  backed 
as  he  was  by  popular  support,  the  connection 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  might  be  sundered. 
Austria  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy  now  as 
in  1848,  namely,  favoring  the  Slavs.  The  Emperor- 
King  threatened  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of 
universal  suffrage  which  would  result  in  taking 
the  control  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  from  the 
Magyar  and  giving  it  to  the  non-Magyar  races. 
The  threat  was  sufficient.  A  Coalition  Ministry 
was  formed   under  Dr.  Wekerle  which  decided  to 
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uphold  'dualism.'  The  army  budget  was  passed 
and  the  economic  alliance  renewed  in  IQ07.  .  .  . 
But  the  conflict  between  Hapsburg  imperialism  and 
Hungarian  nationalism  was  irrepressible.  It  broke 
out  afresh  in  1910,  when  the  question  came  up  of 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank,  which  unifies  the  financial  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Coalition  Ministry  was 
disrupted  by  the  Independence  Party,  which  fa- 
vored a  separate  national  bank  for  Hungary. 
Obstruction  and  rioting  again  took  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  than  once  the  parliamentary  police 
had  to  be  called  in  to  eject  riotous  members. 
Finally,  Count  Khuen-Hedervary  succeeded  in 
forming  a  Cabinet  which  renewed  the  charter." — 
J.  S.  Schapiro,  Modern  and  contemporary  European 
history,  pp.  439-440. 

1900-1903. — Attitude  toward  Dual  Monarchy. 
See  Austri.a.-Hungary:    i  goo- 1903. 

1903-1905.  —  Language  struggle.  —  Count 
Tisza's  ministry. — Rise  of  new  parties.  See 
Austria-Hungary:    1903-1905. 

1905-1906. — Count  Tisza's  resignation. — Fejer- 
vary  ministry. — Deadlock  between  the  king  and 
parliament. — Dissolution  of  parliament. — Wek- 
erle   cabinet.     See  Austria-Hungary;    1905-1906. 

1907. — Negotiation  of  a  new  financial  Aus- 
gleich. — Adjustment  of  tariff,  debt  and  revenue 
quotas.     See   Austria-Hungary':    1907. 

1907-1914. — Conflict  over  universal  sufirage. — 
Plural  Voting  Bill  defeated. — Lukacs  electoral 
reform  plan. — Tisza  ministry. — For  some  years 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  there 
was  much  conflict  over  the  question  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Violent  demonstrations  occurred 
in  the  streets  of  Budapest  during  1907  and  1908. 
The  bitter  fruits  of  the  poHcy  of  Magyarization 
were  gradually  ripening;  indignant  protest  against 
the  unfair  electoral  law  grew  in  volume.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  Count  Andrassy  introduced  a  complicated 
bill  granting  manhood  suffrage  under  conditions 
which  made  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  allocation 
of  voting  power,  as  the  "Magyar  State  idea"  was 
rigidly  preserved.  Under  the  elaborate  provisions 
of  this  bill  a  million  Magyar  (or  MagyariiJed) 
plural  voters  would  have  had  2,320,000  votes,  while 
2,800,000  non-Magyar  voters  would  have  disposed 
of  only  about  1,500,000  votes.  While  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  more  than  double  the  number 
of  voters,  it  was  claimed  that  only  Magyar  and 
German  representation  would  have  been  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  non-Magyar  population.  The 
powerful  opposition  arrayed  against  the  scheme 
brought  about  its  failure.  "In  1912  the  Lukacs 
Cabinet  brought  forward  two  plans  for  electoral 
reform.  The  first  created  de  novo  in  the  cities  a 
class  of  representatives  of  the  nation,  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  Badeni  law  of  1896  in  Austria.  .  .  .  The  Radi- 
cals were  not  in  mood  for  this  begging  of  the 
question  and  rejected  it  summarily.  Lukacs'  sec- 
ond project  was  more  complicated.  It  based  the 
franchise  on  taxes,  intellect,  profession,  and  social 
rank,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  qualifications  in 
all  of  these  categories.  The  Opposition  now 
branded  Lukacs  as  a  traitor  and  on  June  i  [191 2] 
Kossuth,  the  son  of  the  revolutionary  hero,  de- 
manded a  reform  increasing  the  electorate  .  .  . 
and  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the  vote  by 
means  of  the  secret  ballot,  except  in  communes 
with  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  their  population 
illiterate.  He  linked  franchise  reform  with  the 
proposed  military  laws  in  such  a  way  that,  if 
one  passed,  the  other  must  follow.  The  method 
by  which  the  Magyar  Junkers  overcame  the  Lib- 
eral resistance  to  the  army  laws  was  characteristic. 


The  chief  protagonist  of  the  reactionaries  was 
Stephen  Tisza,  the  son  of  the  great  minister,  Kolo- 
man  Tisza.  ...  An  apostle  of  parliamentary  vio- 
lence, tenacious,  without  humour  and  without 
irony,  severe  on  himself,  implacable  toward  his  ad- 
versaries, he  had  the  political  bigotry  and  the 
frightful  seriousness  of  conviction  of  an  inveterate 
Tory  squire.  He  entirely  lacked  the  equiUbrium 
of  intellect  and  talent  which  is  necessary  for  a 
modern  parliamentary  leader.  ...  He  was  the 
chief  of  all  the  retrograde  Magyar  forces,  the  ir- 
reconcilable foe  of  suffrage  reform.  The  leaders 
of  the  various  wings  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
were  Kossuth,  Count  Karoiyi,  Count  Andrassy,  and 
Dr.  Wekerle,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  far- 
sighted  of  Magyar  statesmen.  As  Liberal  obstruc- 
tionism against  the  suffrage  and  the  army  bills 
of  1 91 2  continued,  Tisza,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber,  on  June  4th  refused  the  floor  to  the 
Opposition.  In  the  disorder  which  ensued,  he 
called  for  the  vote  on  the  military  bill,  passed 
it  through  all  three  readings,  and  left  the  chair. 
The  square  before  the  parliament  house  was  filled 
with  hussars  and  infantry,  and  Budapest  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Government  plainly 
intended  to  stifle  in  blood  any  further  opposition. 
As  the  uproar  continued  in  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, Tisza  ordered  Justh,  Karoiyi,  and  a  score  of 
the  other  deputies  removed  by  the  police,  whereat 
the  rest  of  the  Opposition  left  the  hall  in  a  body. 
The  electoral  reform  of  1912  was  at  an  end." — C. 
Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  world  votes,  v. 
2,  pp.  73-75. — On  June  13,  1913,  Stephen  Tisza 
was  again  returned  to  power  as  prime  minister. 
When  the  World  War  broke  out  a  truce  was  ar- 
ranged between  Tisza  and  the  Liberal  opposition. 
— See  also  Suffrage,  Manhood:  Hungary:  1222- 
1918. 

1908-1909. — "Greater  Serbia  Conspiracy." — 
Agram  trials. — Friedjung  trial.  See  Austria- 
Hungary:    1908-1909. 

1909. — Creation  of  labor  bureau. — Houses  for 
agricultural   laborers.     See  Chariiies:   Hungary. 

1909  (December). — Alleged  plan  for  a  fed- 
erated triple  monarchy.  See  Austria-Hungary: 
1909    (December). 

1910. — Trade  union  statistics.  See  Labor  or- 
ganization:  1910-1919. 

1914. — Austro-Hungarian  foreign  policy. — Re- 
lations with  Russia  and  Serbia.  See  Austria- 
Hungary:    1914. 

1914. — Participation  in  the  World  War. — 
Fearing  that  the  racial  sympathies  of  the  Serbo- 
Croats  would  lead  them  into  the  fold  of  a  Greater 
Serbia,  "the  Magyars  had  been  fully  as  much  re- 
sponsible as  the  German-Austrians  for  various 
tyrannical  acts  against  the  Jugoslav  peoples,  and 
the  feud  with  Serbia  was  quite  as  much  Hungary's 
quarrel  as  Austria's.  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  was  one  of  the  strongest  personalities  in 
the  Empire,  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  both  by 
his  own  King  and  by  the  Gerrtian  Emperor.  He 
not  only  ruled  Hungary  with  a  firm  hand,  but 
had  a  great  influence  over  the  general  polio'  "f 
the  Dual  Monarchy — a  greater  influence,  indeed, 
than  that  possessed  by  the  Austrian  Prime  Min- 
ister, Count  Stiirgkh.  Furthermore,  there  was  Ut- 
ile Socialism  among  the  Magyars,  whereas 
amongst  the  Germans  there  were  large  numbers  of 
Social  Democrats,  and  the  latter  adopted  the  same 
attitude  towards  the  war  [1914J  as  that  taken 
by  their  comrades  within  the  Hohenzollern  Empire; 
that  is,  they  believed  the  war  necessary  in  national 
self-defence,  but  were  opposed  to  all  aggressive 
designs  in  the  event  of  victory.  .  .  .  [For  two 
years    there    was    no    opposition.     Hungary's    ex- 
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istence  was  at  stake,  and]  Count  Tisza's  parlia- 
mentary position  was  unassailable ;  he  possessed 
a  considerable  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
moreover  the  Opposition  parties,  including  the 
Independence  party  led  by  Count  Apponyi,  gave 
the  Government  conditional  support  in  all  the 
necessary  war  measures." — Annual  Register,  1915, 
pp.  228,  233. — "It  was  only  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  that  the  first  Hungarian  gun  works  (for 
heavy  calibres)  were  inaugurated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  kingdom.  Up  to  that  time 
every  rifle,  every  weapon,  every  siege  gun  used  in 
the  Hungarian  army  was  of  Austrian  make;  [the 
Skoda  works  at  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  were  supple- 
mented by  a  branch  factory  in  Hungary.  Great 
arms  factories  were  established  on  Cspel  island 
and  at  Raab]." — W.  von  Schierbrand,  Austria-Hun- 
gary: Polyglot  empire,  p.  131. — See  also  Austria- 
Hungary:  1914-igiS. 

1916. — Political  parties. — "In  July  [igi6]  there 
were  rather  important  developments  in  Hungarian 
poUtics.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  Independence  Party  had 
unanimously  given  their  support  to  the  war  policy 
of  the  Tisza  .Administration,  and  had  temporarily 
abandoned  the  disputes  about  Hungary's  rela- 
tions with  Austria  and  about  Hungary's  domestic 
affairs.  .  .  .  During  the  absence  of  Count  Karoiyi 
from  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  July,  Counts 
Andrassy,  Apponyi,  and  Zichy  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Premier  by  which  one  member 
of  the  Official  Opposition  should  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  'War  Council,'  a  temporary 
deliberative  body,  and  thus  share  with  the  Gov- 
ernment some  part  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Now  since  Count  Karoiyi 
was  not  only  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
party  but  was  actually  its  president,  he  was 
naturally  excessively  annoyed  at  this  obviously  im- 
proper action,  and  therefore  on  July  7  he  formally 
and  publicly  severed  his  political  connexion  with 
the  other  leaders,  and  commenced^to  form  a  party 
of  his  own.  ...  He  had,  however,  never  entirely 
agreed  with  the  war  policy  of  the  Tisza  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  now  proposed  to  e.xercise  his  right 
to  criticise  it.  .  .  .  The  Karoiyi  party  desired  to 
see  a  peace  concluded  immediately  by  negotiation, 
on  the  basis  of  a  renunciation  of  all  schemes  of 
annexation  by  both  groups  of  belligerents.  .  .  .  The 
new  '48  party  also  advocated  a  general  league  of 
nations  after  the  war,  with  obligatory  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  They 
further  demanded,  in  common  with  the  more  docile 
section  of  the  Opposition,  a  more  democratic 
franchise,  a  separate  Hungarian  State  Bank,  and 
fiscal  independence  of  Austria,  and  they  proposed 
to  press  these  demands,  which  the  Apponyi  party 
were  not  doing.  A  new  item  was  a  demand  for 
a  separate  Hungarian  .Army,  with  a  Hungarian 
Staff,  with  the  Hungarian  language  used  in  words 
of  command  (this  particular  claim  was  not  new), 
and  controlled  at  least  to  some  extent  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament." — Annual  Register,  1916, 
pp.  250-251. 

1916. — Accession  of  Charles  I. — Ministerial 
changes.     See   .Aitstrh-Huxgarv:    iqi6-igi7. 

1917-1918.  —  Economic  conditions.  —  Resigna- 
tion of  Tisza. — Wekerle  as  premier. — In  1917 
Austro-Hungarian  relations  under  the  Ausgleich 
were  once  more  called  into  question.  "The  output 
of  Austria,  in  fact,  in  all  industrial  products  nas 
quadrupled  in  volume  and  value  within  the  last 
fifty  years  past.  Two-thirds  of  this  output  has 
gone  to  Hungary.  In  IQ13  ...  the  worth  in 
money  of  these  Austrian  exports  to  Hungary 
mounted  to  about  $600,000,000  in  American  money. 
The    whole    industrial    situation    in    Austria    has 


steadily  adapted  itself  to  this  state  of  things. 
.  .  .  [In  Austria  the  problem  of  food  supplies,  also, 
had  become  pressing.  The  flow  of  trade  was 
interrupted  between  Hungary  and  Austria.]  Bitter 
feeling  has  been  the  result.  It  came  to  a  head 
when  during  the  war,  at  a  time  when  Austria 
was  cut  off  from  all  other  sources  of  supply,  and 
her  population  [had  been]  habituated  for  fifty 
years  past  to  have  Hungary  sell  her  the  large  sur- 
plus of  her  crops, — Hungary  failed  in  her  cus- 
tomary rule  of  provider." — W.  von  Schierbrand, 
Austria-Hungary :  Polyglot  empire,  pp.  131,  133. — 
"The  next  act  in  the  drama  of  Junker  ascendancy 
was  the  resignation  of  Tisza  from  the  premiership 
at  the  end  of  May  1Q17.  Sharing  ...  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Austria-Hungary's  attack  on  Serbia, 
he  had  gone  to  war  for  the  integrity  of  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  owned  by  a  few  hundred  noble 
squires  and  a  dozen  bishops,  as  he  had  protected 
the  electoral  monopoly  of  those  classes  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  His  fall  was  due  to  a 
recrudescence,  even  in  war-time,  of  Hungarian  Lib- 
erahsm.  A  few  months  later  Dr.  Wekerle,  the 
ablest  financier  of  Hungary,  who  had  stood  aloof 
from  politics  since  1910  and  had  acquired  a  rep- 
utation as  a  Moderate  became  Premier  with  a 
program  which  included  electoral  reform.  In  this 
he  had  the  support  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  of  a 
strong  Parliamentary  minority  led  by  Apponyi, 
Andrassy,  and  Karoiyi,  moderate  or  liberal  states- 
men, and  of  a  majority  of  the  press." — C.  Seymour 
and  D.  P.  Frary,  How  the  world  votes,  v.  2,  p.  75. 

1917-1918. — Electoral  reform.  See  Suffrage, 
Manhood:    Hungary:    1222-1918. 

1917-1918. — Breakdown  of  Dual  Monarchy. — 
Opposition    of    subject-nationalities.     See   Aus- 

TRIA-HUXCAKV :     I917-IO18. 

1918.— End  of  World  War.— Political  tur- 
moil.—  Racial  separatist  claims.  —  National 
Council  established.  —  Karoiyi  premier. — "The 
collapse  of  the  Balkan  front  and  Bulgaria's  rapid 
capitulation  [Sept.  30]  produced  a  veritable  panic 
in  the  official  circles  of  the  Monarchy.  .  .  .  'There 
was  hardly  a  supporter  of  the  Dual  System  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  Hungarian  press,  the  Jingoes 
of  all  shades  supporting,  out  of  fear,  the  pro- 
gramme of  independence  which  the  extreme  Left 
advocated  for  pacifist  reasons.  The  President  of 
the  Budapest  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
League  of  Hungarian  Industrialists  openly  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Personal  Union;  and 
Count  Tisza  himself,  fresh  from  an  audience  with 
the  Monarch,  declared  in  Parliament  that  the 
events  of  the  past  six  weeks  in  .Austria  had  shaken 
the  bases  upon  which  Hungary's  relations  with 
■Austria  had  rested  since  1867.  .  .  .  Charles  had 
to  insist  upon  Wekerle  remaining  in  office,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  ease  the  situation  by  announcing 
the  Crown's  approval  of  the  programme  of  Per- 
sonal Union.  Meanwhile  the  agitation  of  Count 
Michael  Karoiyi  and  his  supporters  grew  daily  in 
volume;  and  on  is  October  the  Independent  leader, 
speaking  in  the  Hungarian  Delegation,  did  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  it  as  a  worn-out  institution. 
His  party  co-operated  more  and  more  with  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists,  who  under  the  existing 
class  franchise  were  without  representation  in 
Parhament,  but  enjoyed  growing  prestige  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  former  consisted  of  a  small 
group  of  intellectuals,  led  by  Mr.  Oszkar  Jaszi, 
for  years  past  a  brave  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Magyar  jingoism  for  justice  to  the  op- 
pressed nationalities  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  The  Social- 
ists, whose  influence  was  mainly  confined  to 
Budapest  and  a  few  large  towns,  were  well 
equipped  for  concentrated  political  work  and  pos- 
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sessed  in   their   party   organ  Nepszava   a   valuable 
weapon.      Even    before    the    war     they     inclined 
towards  Marxism   in  its  extremer  and  more   rigid 
form,   and   by   this   time    Bolshevik   influence   was 
rapidly  gaining  ground  among  them,  through  the 
medium   of   Magyar   prisoners  in   Russia    [notably 
Bela  KunJ.  .  .  .  Karolyi  set  himself  to  outbid  the 
Government    by    putting    forward    his    own    pro- 
gramme of  'Twelve  Points,'  its  most  essential  fea- 
tures being  complete  independence   and   territorial 
integrity  of  Hungary,  immediate  peace  negotiations 
by   separate    Hungarian    delegates    without    regard 
for    existing    treaties,    parliamentary    control    over 
peace  and  war,  universal  suffrage   for   both  sexes, 
freedom  for  the  nationaUties  'on  Wilsonian  lines,' 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  assembly,  social  and 
agrarian    reform,   recall   of   all    Hungarian    troops. 
.  .  .  [On    the    other    hand]    Apponyi    restated    in 
terms  of  the  old  regime  the  demand  for  separation 
all  along  the  line,  and  especially  in  the  army.    But 
already  the  Magyars  were  no  longer  alone  in  the 
field.     Dr.  Vaida  put  forward  the  Roumanian  case 
in  a  bold  and  uncompromising  speech,  denying  the 
right  of  the  Magyars  to  quote  Wilsonian  doctrine 
and  refusing  to  recognize  the  Parliament  and  Gov- 
ernment of   Budapest  as  in  any  way   qualified  to 
represent     the     Roumanians.  .  .  .  Father     Juriga, 
amid  growing  interruption,  put  forward  a  similar 
claim  of  self-determination  for  the  Slovaks,  w^liile 
the   Magyarised   Croat  deputy,   Mr.   Ossoinak,   in- 
sisted  upon   Flume's   special   autonomous   position. 
The  Premier  and  other  leading  statesmen  had  an 
unanimous  House  behind  them  in  denouncing  the 
non-Magyar  attitude  but  the  whole  foundation  of 
their  edifice  was  already  slipping  from  under.  .  .  . 
[For]   President  Wilson,  in  the  most  explicit  lan- 
guage, modified  his  earlier  pronouncements  in  fa- 
vour of  autonomy   as  a  basis  for  peace,  declared 
the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  to  be  a  de  jacto 
Government,  and  recognised   the  justice   of  Jugo- 
slav  national   aspirations.     This   Note    was    dated 
1 8   October,    but    its    electrifying    effect    upon    the 
Western  Slav  world  merely  hastened  on  a  process 
which  had  already  begun.     On   17-19  October  the 
Jugoslav   National  Council,  sitting  in   Zagreb,   as- 
sumed  the    direction    of    the    national    policy,    de- 
manded the  union  of  all  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
in  a  single  sovereign  State  and  their  representation 
as  a  single  unit  at  the  Peace  Conference.  ...  On 
the    2ist    a    similar    National    Council     (Narodni 
Vybor)    in   Prague   proclaimed   the   absolute   State 
independence   of   the   Czecho-Slovaks.  ...  On   the 
22nd   the   Germans   of  Austria   followed  suit.  .  .  . 
On  the  23rd,  the  Hungarian  Parliament  witnessed 
the  novel  spectacle  of  a  Saxon  deputy,  Herr  Rudolf 
Brandsch,  demanding  in  the  name  of  the  two  mil- 
lion   Germans    of    Hungary    much    the    same    na- 
tional  and    linguistic    rights    as   those    claimed    by 
Slovaks    and    Roumanians.      Count    Apponyi    for 
the   last    time   worthily   voiced   the    standpoint    of 
the    vanishing    political     order,    by    denying    the 
reality  of  'Czecho-Slovaks'  extolling  (for  the  bene- 
fit of  Washington  and  London)   the  fictitious  loy- 
alty   of    the    Slovak    regiments    to    their    Magyar 
oppressors   and   demanding   the   organisation   of   a 
new     national     army     in     defence     of     Hungary's 
frontiers.  .  .  .  Count   Karolyi    [rose]    with   a   tele- 
gram  announcing   that   a    Croat    line   regiment    at 
Fiume  had  revolted,  disarmed  the  Magyar  Honved 
garrison  and  placed  the  city  under  the  control  of 
the  Jugoslav  National  Council  in  Zagreb  [.\gram]. 
.  .  .  Amid  general  consternation  a  Cabinet  Council 
was  held,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Dr. 
Wekerle  informed  the  House  of  his  resignation  and 
advocated    a    Government    of    concentration    from 
all   the   various   parties.     Its   main   aims,   he   de- 


clared, must  be  (subject  to  the  paramount  con- 
sideration of  peace)  the  protection  of  Hungary's 
frontiers  and  the  immediate  return  of  all  Hun 
garian  troops  from  abroad.  .  .  .  Charles  arrived 
in  Budapest  [and]  .  .  .  soon  found  that  Count 
Apponyi,  the  successor  suggested  to  him  by  the 
retiring  Premier,  was  not  a  possible  candidate ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  non-party  Cabinet  under  Mr. 
Barczy,  the  Mayor  of  Budapest,  soon  proved 
equally  impracticable.  The  Independence  Party 
chose  this  psychfological  moment  [October  25]  to 
found  a  Hungarian  National  Council.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while Count  Karolyi  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Crown.  The  idea  of  a  concentratiori  01 
parties  was  viewed  with  great  disfavour  in  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  camp,  where  the  dominant 
parliamentary  clique  was  not  unreasonably  re- 
garded as  incorrigibly  reactionary.  Karolyi  himself 
imposed  two  conditions  for  his  co-operation — that 
a  separate  Foreign  Minister  for  Hungary  should 
at  once  be  appointed,  and  that  an  offer  of  separate 
peace  should  be  made  by  Hungary  to  the  Entente. 
Though  himself  the  son-in-law  of  Count  Andrassy, 
he  openly  and  vigorously  opposed  the  latter's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Joint  Foreign  Ministry  [as  suc- 
cessor of  Count  Burian]  and  denounced  him  as 
the  bulwark  of  Junkerdora  in  Hungary.  He 
definitely  declined  to  support  any  Cabinet  in  which 
the  controlling  power  did  not  lie  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  party.  .  .  .  (28  October)  the  Czech 
National  Council  in  Prague  took  over  the  civil 
administration  of  Bohemia  and  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  garrison  and  its  commanders;  and 
a  day  later  the  Croatian  Parliament  proclaimed 
by  acclamation  the  complete  independence  ol 
Croatia  from  Hungary.  .  .  .  The  demonstrations 
in  Budapest  continued,  and  the  news  that  the 
Government  of  Zagreb  disposed  unreservedly  over 
the  Croat  regiments  set  a  final  light  to  the  train. 
Count  Karolyi  and  his  National  Council,  after 
despatching  telegrams  of  fraternal  greeting  to  the 
Jugoslav  Council  in  Zagreb  and  to  the  newly- 
constituted  Slovak  Council  in  St.  Martin,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  nation,  pointing  out  that  in 
Croatia  and  Bohemia  the  army  had  declared  al- 
legiance to  the  National  Councils,  and  demanding 
the  same  for  Hungary.  .  .  .  The  troops  crowded 
eagerly  to  the  support  of  the  National  Council, 
which  at  once  assumed  control.  By  the  morning 
of  the  31st  the  garrison  and  police  had  joined  them, 
the  post  offices  and  many  public  buildings  were  in 
their  hands,  and  Count  Karolyi  had  been  pro- 
claimed as  Premier.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
morning  Count  Hadik  resigned  the  office  [of 
Premier]  which  he  had  held  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  Charles,  with  a  lack  of  ceremony  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  telephoned  from  Vienna  his  acceptance 
of  Karolyi  as  Hungarian  Premier." — "Rubicon," 
New  Europe,  Apr.  17,  1919,  pp.  7-13. 

1918  (November). — Assassination  of  Tisza. — 
Outbreak  of  revolution.  —  Archduke  Joseph, 
"deputy  of  the  crown." — Attempted  racial  con- 
ciliation.— Collapse  and  dissolution. — Armistice. 
— "People's  Republic"  proclaimed. — New  Fran- 
chise Bill. — The  revolution  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic independent  of  .'\ustria  broke  out  October  31. 
"The  very  first  day  of  the  Revolution  was  marked 
by  a  significant  outrage.  Armed  soldiers  forced 
their  way  into  the  villa  of  Count  Stephen  Tisza 
and  assassinated  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  sister-in-law.  'I  knew  that  would  be  my  end,' 
were  his  last  words.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
arch-reactionary  whose  force  of  will  had  so  long 
dammed  back  the  tide  of  reform  in  Hungary, 
and  whose  uncompromising  nationalistic  foreign 
policy  combined  with  the  ambitions  of  Berlin  to 
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render  the  Great  War  possible.  Tisza,  it  is  but  fair 
to  add,  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
never  attempted  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  de- 
mocracy. .  .  .  The  arrest  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  Budapest  further  appeased  the  army, 
which  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  disintegra- 
tion. ...  A  fresh  crisis  was  provoked  by  Count 
Karolyi,  on  assuming  office,  taking  the  oath  to 
the  Archduke  Joseph  as  deputy  of  the  Crown. 
The  Radicals  and  Socialists  insisted  that  the  oath 
was  due  rather  to  the  National  Council  through 
which  the  new  Cabinet  had  come  into  power;  and 
already,  on  2  November,  the  Premier  notified 
the  Council's  Executive  Committee  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had,  at  their  own  request,  been  re- 
leased by  the  Crown  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
oath  at  all,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
refer  to  a  plebiscite  the  question  whether  Hun- 
gary should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  On 
the  same  day  the  Archduke  Joseph  and  his  son 
created  a  profound  sensation  by  appearing  in  per- 
son to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National 
Council." — "Rubicon,"  New  Europe,  Apr.  24,  1919, 
PP-  3(>-3^- — "Joseph  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Hapsburg  family  that  bears  the  Magyars  sincere 
affection.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  war  ...  he  com- 
manded one  or  more  Hungarian  army  corps.  He 
.  .  .  endeared  himself  to  the  Magyars  in  every 
way.  .  .  .  With  the  late  emperor  and  king 
[Francis  Joseph]  he  was  never  a  favourite.  .  .  . 
As  a  soldier  he  .  .  .  [had]  shown  no  great  qualities 
either  as  a  strategist  or  tactician,  but  to  compen- 
sate for  that  fully  in  the  eyes  of  his  Magyar  sol- 
diers he  has  throughout  given  evidence  of  reckless 
daring,  of  indomitable  valour." — W.  von  Schier- 
brand,  Austria-Hungary:  Polyglot  empire,  p.  175. 
— "On  the  very  eve  of  the  debacle  [King]  Charles 
himself  surrendered  the  supreme  command  to  the 
Magyar  Field-Marshal  Koves,  on  whose  military 
prestige  he  relied,  in  true  Hapsburg  fashion,  to 
cover  the  ignominy  of  complete  surrender.  Almost 
simultaneously  came  the  resignations  of  Count 
Andrassy  and  Baron  Spitzmiiller,  the  Joint  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance  [in  Vienna]. 
The  former,  amid  the  growing  anarchy,  had  tilled 
the  pitiable  role  of  registering  the  successive  steps 
by  which  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  broke  up  into 
its  component  parts.  His  ambition  to  fill  the 
office  of  his  father  was  at  last  gratified — for  ten 
eventful  days;  and  the  signature  of  'Julius 
Andrassy'  [father  and  son,  respectively]  stands  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Dualist  Era. 
[In  an  improvised  Magyar  government]  the  new 
Cabinet  rested  on  a  coalition  between  the  extreme 
Left  of  the  Chamber-  -the  Party  of  Independence 
(or  'of  1848' — so-called  in  memory  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth and  the  revolution  of  that  year)— the  Radicals 
.  .  .  (for  the  most  part  professors  or  economic 
and  historical  specialists) — and  the  Socialist  Party, 
which  represented  the  unfranchised  proletariate  of 
the  capital,  but  had  not  many  roots  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  .  .  .  For  the  Radical  leader. 
Dr.  Oszkar  Jaszi,  a  special  Ministry  of  Nationalities 
was  created,  and  the  delicate  task  of  maintaining 
relations  with  the  non-Magyar  races  was  thus  en- 
trusted to  the  one  man  who  had  had  the  courage 
to  protest  publicly  against  the  brutality  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  Magyar  regime.  ...  In  July, 
1849,  when  the  revolutionary  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment had  withdrawn  to  Szeged  and  the  armies  of 
the  Tsar  were  advancing  in  overwnelming  numbers, 
Kossuth  and  his  adherents  promulgated  a  law  guar- 
anteeing the  liberty  and  free  development  of  all 
the  non-Magyar  nationalities.  In  1918  the  same 
belated  procedure  was  adopted.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jaszi  was 
empowered  to  negotiate  with  them  on  the  basis  of 


self-determination,  but  on  the  assumption  that  this 
w.as  not  incompatible  with  Hungary's  territorial 
integrity,  and  that  the  appointment  of  new  high 
sheriffs  and  the  grant  of  a  new  parUamentary  and 
municipal  franchise  could  still  arrest  the  headlong 
car  of  fate.  He  urged  upon  his  colleagues  the 
immediate,  the  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  Czech 
and  Jugoslav  independence,  in  the  hope  that  .  .  . 
Hungary  would  be  able  to  save  Transylvania  and 
Slovakia.  But  on  the  very  same  day  the  Rou- 
manians of  Transylvania  constituted  a  rival  Na- 
tional Council  at  Cluj  (Klauscnburg),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  organise  themselves  on  a  national  basis; 
while  within  a  few  days  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Czech  army  had  penetrated  into  the  northern 
Slovak  counties,  and  the  Serbs  on  their  side  were 
occupying  the  rich  plains  of  the  Banat  and  the 
Backa." — "Rubicon,"  Hungarian  revolution  (New 
Europe,  Apr.  24,  1919)  .—"Count  Karolyi  was,  of 
course,  faced  with  a  situation  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. .  .  .  The  original  armistice  concluded  with 
General  Franchet  d'Esperey  at  Belgrade  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  had  been  not  unfavourable  to  Hungary,  but 
it  had  caused  discontent  among  the  minor  Allies 
of  the  Entente,  and  severe  revisions  of  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  were  afterwards  imposed  upon  the 
Hungarian  Government,  and  these  revisions  in- 
volved the  occupation  of  great  stretches  of  what 
had  been  Hungarian  territory'  by  the  Rumanians, 
the  Bohemians,  and  the  Serbians.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  autonomous  province  of  Croatia  had 
declared  its  independence  of  Budapest  and  its  union 
with  the  new  Jugo-Slav  State.  Thus  it  was  a 
much-diminished  Hungary  over  which  Count  Kar- 
olyi ruled ;  these  losses  of  territory,  or  some  of 
them,  were  resented  by  all  Magyars  without  dis- 
tinction of  party — even  by  the  Socialists.  And 
there  was  another  political  danger  of  a  different 
character.  In  Budapest,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe,  there  was  a  small  but  very 
active  Bolshevik  faction.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  summoning  of  a  democratic  Constituent 
Assembly  would  have  been  the  most  effective 
method  of  combating  Bolshevism.  But  in  this 
matter  the  Government  were  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma;  they  were  unable  to  hold  elections  in 
the  extensive  districts  occupied  by  Rumanians, 
Czechs,  and  Serbs,  and  they  were  at  the  same 
time  unwilling  to  admit  that  these  districts  had 
ceased  to  be  legitimate  portions  of  the  Hungarian 
realm.  To  postpone  the  elections  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviks;  to  hold  the  elections  in 
Central  Hungary  only  would  raise  the  ire  of  all 
Magyar  patriots." — Annual  Register,  1919,  pp.  228- 
229. — "The  capitulation  of  the  Monarchy  having 
been  signed  on  3  November,  and  what  was  left 
of  the  .  .  .  broken  and  demoralised  army  stream- 
ing homewards  by  every  possible  route — Count 
Karolyi  and  Mr.  Jaszi  went  to  Belgrade  to  nego- 
tiate with  General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  as  com- 
mander of  the  eastern  front,  the  detailed  applica- 
tion of  an  armistice  to  Hungary.  .  .  .  [He]  was 
inveigled  into  accepting  a  military  line  so  obvi- 
ously at  variance  with  geographical  and  racial  re- 
quirements as  to  cry  out  for  infringement  by  both 
parties.  .  .  .  The  lesult  was  to  leave  a  third  of  the 
Roumanian  population  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Magyars,  while  assuring  to  them  direct  access  to 
the  Szekely  districts  in  south-eastern  Transylvania 
— in  other  words,  to  facilitate  so  far  as  possible 
Magyar  influence  .  .  . ,  [and]  to  maintain  a  gen- 
eral state  of  ferment,  instead  of  encouraging  acqui- 
escence in  the  new  order,  resting,  as  it  inevitably 
must,  upon  broad  racial  divisions.  On  10  Novem 
ber,  then,  the  National  Council  in  Budapest  rat- 
ified the  armistice  on  the  terms  thus  laid  down. 
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Count  Karolyi  having  previously  explained  that, 
in  response  to  his  telegram  of  protest  to  Paris, 
General  Franchet  had  received  instructions  from 
M.  Clemenceau  to  limit  himself  strictly  to  military 
arrangements,  'to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  ques- 
tion.' While  admitting  that  this  was  neither  'Yes' 
nor  'No,'  Karolyi  clung  like  a  drowning  man  to 
the  hope  that  the  advance  of  Czech,  Roumanian 
and  Jugoslav  troops  would  not  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  question  of  Hungary's  future  fron- 
tiers. Meanwhile,  to  the  indignation  of  many,  he 
yielded  to  the  Entente's  further  demand  that  Mar- 
shal Mackensen's  armies  should  be  disarmed  on 
their  way  homewards  from  Roumania." — "Rubi- 
con," Hungarian  revolution  {New  Europe,  Apr.  24, 
1919). 

"Nov.  16  at  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Hun- 
garian National  Council,  the  body  functioning  tem- 
porarily as  the  Hungarian  Parliament  .  .  .  [pro- 
claimed]: 'i.  Hungary  is  a  People's  Republic,  free 
and  independent  of  any  other  country.  II.  The 
Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Constituent  National  Assembly  soon 
to  be  called  and  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
suffrage.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  House 
of  Magnates  of  the  Hungarian  Reichstag  are  dis- 
solved and  cease  to  exist.  III.  Until  the  Constit- 
uent National  Assembly  decrees  to  the  contrary, 
the  People's  Government,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Michael  Karolyi,  exercises,  with  the  support  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Council,  the  supreme  powers  of  the  State.  IV.  The 
People's  Government  is  to  create  imperatively 
needed  popular  laws  for  the  universal,  secret,  equal, 
direct  suffrage,  including  that  of  women,  for  na- 
tional, municipal,  and  communal  elections;  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  for  popular  courts  of  justice, 
with  jury  trials;  for  the  rights  of  association  and 
assemblage,  and  for  the  supplying  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  with  land  and  property,'  " — New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Mar.,  1919,  p.  487. — 
Karolyi  sent  out  a  wireless  message  addressed  "To 
All  Civilized  Nations,"  in  which  the  new  govern- 
ment requested  recognition.  It  read  in  part:  "The 
young  Hungarian  Republic  turns  to  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  with  an  appeal  for  support 
in  the  hard  task  of  reorganizing  Hungary.  The 
sins  of  the  former  Governments  make  this  work 
frightfully  difficult.  But  the  Hungarian  Republic 
wants  to  reshape  Hungary  in  the  most  complete 
and  purest  spirit  of  democracy  based  on  President 
Wilson's  points,  and  it  is  confident  that  the  lib- 
erated forces  of  the  people  will  find  on  this  basis 
the  possibility  of  joint,  peaceful,  and  fraternal 
labor.  Filled  with  this  hope,  the  Hungarian  Re- 
public turns  to  all  civilized  nations  today  and  asks 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  solidarity  of 
democracy,  for  their  good  wishes  and  their  sup- 
port in  its  great  and  holy  endeavor." — Ibid. — "It 
was  in  vain  that  the  new  republican  government 
of  Count  Karolyi  fought  frantically  to  save  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  state  by  offering  the 
non-Magyar  peoples  the  widest  and  most  sweeping 
concessions,  going  even  so  far  as  to  propose  the 
transformation  of  Hungary  into  a  federation  of 
national  cantons  on  the  Swiss  model.  .  .  .  Equally 
fruitless  were  the  diplomatic  or  propagandist  efforts 
to  persuade  the  Allied  Powers  that  Hungary  had 
suddenly  become  a  new  creation,  which  could  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  acknowledged  sins  of 
former  rulers." — C.  H.  Haskins  and  R.  H.  Lord, 
Some  problems  of  the  peace  conference,  p.  236.— 
"On  23  November  the  text  of  the  new  franchise 
bill  was.  made  public:  under  it  the  old  complicated 
arrangements  were  swept  away  bodily,  the  vote 
was  conferred  upon   all  men   of   twenty-one   and 


women  literates  of  twenty-four;  the  ballot  was 
introduced  everywhere,  and  for  the  municipal  fran- 
chise the  single  qualification  of  six  months'  resi- 
dence was  added.  [See  also  Suffrage,  Manhood: 
Hungary;  1222-1Q18.]  But  no  date  was  fixed  for 
the  new  elections  and  signs  of  irresolution  and 
internal  dissention  in  the  Cabinet  became  more 
and  more  evident." — "Rubicon,"  Hungarian  revo- 
lution (New  Europe,  May  i,  1919). — See  also  Au.s- 
tria-Hungary:   1918. 

1918-1919  (December-March).  —  Invasion  by 
Rumania. — Rise  of  Bela  Kun,  Bolshevist. — 
Karolyi  elected  president.  —  Cabinet  resigna- 
tions.— Protest  against  armistice  terms. — "A 
provisional  Roumanian  Government  was  formed  at 
Sibiu  (Hermannstadt,  Transylvania),  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Julius  Maniu  (2  December),  and 
when  Colonel  Vix,  head  of  the  French  Mission  at 
Budapest,  transmitted  the  Entente's  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  Slovakia,  Count  Karolyi  in  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  nation  declared  that  he  only  yielded 
to  force,  and  insisted  that  only  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence could  change  boundaries  which  had  survived 
for  1,000  years.  On  22  December  the  new  line  was 
finally  defined,  as  following  the  course  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  Ipol,  and  then  running  from  near  the 
latter's  source  to  the  river  Ung  and  thence  north- 
ward to  the  Carpathian  watershed.  Once  more  the 
Government  protested  vigorously  against  this  j 
'brutal  and  arbitrary  proceeding,'  in  flagrant  con-  I 
tradiction  of  all  history,  but  accepted  the  inevit-  i 
able.  The  position  of  the  Government  was  ren- 
dered all  the  more  critical  because  this  coincided 
with  a  similar  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Rou- 
manians for  the  evacuation  of  Cluj  (Kolozsvar), 
the  Transylvanian  capital.  Attempts  were  made  to 
represent  this  as  a  Roumanian  defiance  of  the 
Entente;  and  hence  the  dismay  was  correspond- 
ingly great  when  Versailles  authorised  the  Rou- 
manian troops  to  cross  the  original  line  of  the 
armistice  and  to  occupy  provisionally  not  only  Cluj 
but  also  Satmar,  Margitta,  Maramures,  Oradea 
Mare  (Grosswardein)  and  Arad.  In  reality,  this 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  fixing  an  impossible 
line  in  the  first  instance.  [See  also  Rumania:  1919; 
Rumania  in  Hungary.]  .  .  .  Count  Karolyi,  .  .  . 
amid  the  conflicting  opinions  of  his  followers,  .  .  . 
endeavoured  to  give  a  lead  by  his  speech  of  23 
December,  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  his  regime,  defined  his  pacifism 
as  'a  democratic  radical  policy  deeply  permeated 
with  social  ideas,'  and  did  homage,  though  in  rather 
general  terms,  to  Kossuth's  ideal  of  a  Danubian 
confederation.  The  Communist  group  had  just 
been  heavily  defeated  in  the  Workers'  Council,  and 
this  speech  was  intended  as  a  challenge  to  the 
Right  and  a  bid  for  the  support  of  all  progressive 
elements  which  stopped  short  of  subversive  aims. 
Count  Batthyany  and  Mr.  Bartha  had  already 
resigned  office  early  in  December,  and  they  were 
now  followed  by  Mr.  Lovaszy,  who  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  the  Socialist  design  of  land  settle- 
ment, and  who  began  to  devote  himself,  obviously 
too  late  in  the  day,  to  the  organization  of  a  new 
bourgeois  party.  .  .  .  On  30  December  the  appoint- 
ment of  Count  Alexander  Festetics  as  War  Minis- 
ter was  interpreted  as  a  move  towards  the  Right, 
and  led  to  communist  disorders  and  mutiny  in 
Budapest,  during  which  Bela  Kun,  Lenin's  right 
hand  among  the  Magyar  prisoners  in  Russia,  first 
emerged  as  an  active  agitator.  Early  in  January 
the  same  man  provoked  another  outbreak  at  Salgo- 
tarjan,  the  only  coal  mines  still  left  to  the  Magyars, 
where  war  profiteering  had  provoked  ugly  discon- 
tents. Within  a  few  days  a  number  of  Russian 
Bolsheviks,    masquerading   as    Red    Cross   officials. 
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were  arrested  by  the  authorities.  .  .  .  Attacks  upon 
the  Government  grew  in  vehemence.  ...  At  the 
last  moment,  in  order  to  avoid  the  open  breach 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Socialists  would  have 
produced,  a  complete  political  re-shuffle  was  de- 
cided upon.  By  an  unanimous  decision  of  the 
National  Council  Count  Karolyi  was  on  lo  Janu- 
ary elected  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  task 
of  forming  a  new  Cabinet  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Berinkey,  a  man  standing  outside  the  parties  and 
hitherto  entirely  unknown  in  Hungarian  political 
life.  Even  thus  it  took  him  a  week  of  hard  nego- 
tiation before  the  list  could  be  made  up,  the  So- 
cialists insisting  upon  a  thorough  'purge'  of  the 
party  of  independence  as  a  concUtion  of  co-opera- 
tion. Count  Festetics  resigned,  denouncing  the  agi- 
tation of  the  communist  Pogany  as  fatal  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  army ;  Lovaszy  was  openly 
discarded  as  little  better  than  counter-revolution- 
ary, while  Dr.  Jaszi  withdrew  from  office,  discour- 
aged by  the  utter  failure  of  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  non-Magyars.  The  new  Cabinet  took  on  a 
definitely  Socialist  tinge;  the  new  War  Minister, 
Mr.  Bbhm,  favoured  communist  tendencies  in  the 
army,  and  the  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Kunfi, 
not  content  with  overriding  the  autonomy  of 
Budapest  University,  abolished  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools  and  began  to  adopt  an  increasingly 
aggressive  attitude  towards  the  Church.  Of  the 
Radicals,  Dr.  Szende,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  alone 
remained  at  his  post.  The  history  of  the  next  two 
months  is  one  of  helpless  drift.  The  elections  were 
again  postponed,  ostensibly  because  so  much  Hun- 
garian territory  was  in  foreign  occupation,  but,  in 
reality,  because  the  Government  was  incapable  of 
organising  them  amid  the  prevailing  disorder,  and 
because  each  of  its  rival  groups  was  equally  dis- 
inclined to  trust  to  their  result.  The  Socialists 
were  at  first  opposed  to  the  communists,  and 
helped  to  put  down  the  various  attempts  i'.  fresh 
upheaval;  but  the  extremer  elements  steadily  gained 
in  influence,  until  the  President  was  reduced  to  his 
natural  role  of  an  eloquent  but  futile  figurehead. 
On  20  February  Bela  Kun  and  his  followers,  imi- 
tating the  procedure  of  the  Spartacists  in  Berlin, 
raided  the  offices  of  the  Socialist  Party  organ, 
Nepszava,  and  when  arrested  he  freely  admitted 
that  he^had  brought  with  him  from  Russia  300,000 
crowns  *in  cash  for  purposes  of  agitation,  and  that 
his  aim  was  to  replace  the  People's  Republic  by  a 
proletarian  dictatorship  on  the  Russian  model." — 
"Rubicon,"  Hungarian  revolution  (New  Europe, 
May  I,  1919).  "To  this  agitation,  combined  with 
the  seriousness  of  food  conditions  in  Budapest  and 
throughout  Hungary  generally,  was  added  a  new 
factor,  which  proved  to  be  the  immediate  reef  on 
which  the  Government  of  Karolyi  was  wrecked — 
the  Hungarian  protest  against  the  boundaries  set 
by  the  AHies  between  Hungary  and  her  neighbors, 
Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Allies  to  subject  Hungary 
to  military  occupation.  As  early  as  Feb.  22,  1919, 
the  Karolyi  Government  protested  against  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  so  far  as  they  affected  Hun- 
gary, in  a  long  note  addressed  to  Lieut.  Col.  Vix, 
head  of  the  allied  mission  at  Budapest.  Its  main 
issues  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

"Railway  and  food  administration  had  remained 
with  the  civil  authorities  in  Hungary  during  the 
war,  and  had  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
military.  The  allied  proposal  to  deliver  certain 
parts  of  the  railway  system  into  the  possession  of 
the  Allies  was  contrary  to  the  explicit  provisions 
of  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Yet  the  Hungarian 
Government  affirmed  its  desire  to  accomplish  faith- 
fully the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  declared  itself 


ready  to  submit  to  a  control  of  the  railway  admin- 
istration through  the  intermediary  of  the  inter- 
allied commissions.  The  same  disposition  applied 
to  the  question  of  food  supply." — New  York  Times 
Current  History,  May,  iqig,  p.  285. 

The  reply  "was  an  order  issued  by  the  Allies  that 
the  Hungarians  withdraw  to  the  Rumanian  bound- 
ary fixed  by  the  Rumanian  treaty  of  1916.  Again, 
on  March  22,  came  the  announcement  that  allied 
troops  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Hungary, 
with  the  exception  of  Budapest  and  the  surround- 
ing districts,  in  order  to  suppress  plundering  bands 
of  Bolsheviki.  On  the  same  day  the  world  was 
startled  by  learning  that  Karolyi  had  surrendered 
the  reins  of  power  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  that 
Hungary,  like  Russia,  had  undergone  a  second  and 
more  radical  revolution.  Vienna  dispatches  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  neutral 
zone  on  the  Hungarian-Rumanian  frontier,  decided 
upon  by  the  Peace  Conference,  which  had  precipi- 
tated the  crisis.  This  zone  was  intended  to  make 
the  Hungarians  desist  from  attacking  the  Ru- 
manians and  to  close  the  gap  between  Rumania 
and  Poland.  The  Entente  note  defining  this  zone 
was  dated  March  19.  The  zone  was  fixed  as  a 
belt  140  miles  long  and  forty  miles  wide,  virtually 
shutting  Hungar>'  behind  the  Rivers  Theiss,  Szamos, 
and  Maros,  and  including  the  towns  of  Gro.iswar- 
dein,  Debreczcn,  and  the  entire  country  Ijehind. 
The  note  required  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hun- 
garian troops  behind  the  western  boundary  of  the 
belt  within  ten  days  and  authorized  the  Rumanians 
to  advance  to  the  eastern  boundary.  The  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  neutral  zone  was  to  be  exercised  by 
Hungarians,  under  allied  control,  but  the  important 
points  would  be  occupied  by  allied  troops." — Ibid. 
— It  was  promised  that  American,  English,  and 
French  troops  would  occupy  the  frontiers.  In 
place  of  this  Rumanians,  Serbs,  and  Czechs,  fol- 
lowing up  their  respective  claims  to  various  parts 
of  Hungary,  invaded  that  country,  crossing  the 
lines  of  demarkation  made  by  General  Franchet 
d'Esperey.  Budapest  became  practically  a  frontier 
town,  with  the  Czechs  only  thirty  kilometers  away. 

1918-1922. — Work  of  American  relief  admin- 
istration. See  International  relief:  American 
relief  administration. 

1919.  —  Invasion  of  Czech  territory.  See 
Czecho-Slovakia:    1919. 

1919. — Trade  union  statistics.  See  Labor  or- 
ganization:  1910-1919. 

1919  (March). — Second  or  Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion.—  Soviet  republic  set  up.  —  Surrender  of 
Karolyi. — Proletariat  rule. — Bela  Kun,  dictator. 
— Operations  of  the  Hungarian  army. — Mass 
demonstrations  began  the  second  revolution.  "The 
actual  explosion  was  imminent  when  the  Entente 
note  defining  the  neutral  zone  arrived,  and  Count 
Karolyi  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Karolyi  turned  the  Government  over  to  a 
Socialist-Communist  Cabinet  [March  21]  and  is- 
sued the  following  manifesto  appealing  to  the  pro- 
letariat of  the  world  for  support: 

"  'The  Entente  Mission  declared  that  it  intended 
to  regard  the  demarkation  line  as  the  political 
frontier.  The  aim  of  further  occupation  of  the 
country  is  manifestly  to  make  Hungary  the  jump- 
ing-off  ground  and  the  region  of  operations  against 
the  Russian  Soviet  army  which  is  fighting  on  our 
frontier.  The  land  evacuated  by  us,  however,  is 
to  be  the  pay  of  the  Czech  troops,  by  means  of 
whom  the  Russian  Soviet  army  is  to  be  overcome. 
As  Provisional  President  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  I  turn,  as  against  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  to  the  proletariat  of  the  world  for 
justice  and  support.'     The  revolutionary   Govern- 
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ment  of  Workers',  Peasants',  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cils, to  which  Karolyi  delivered  the  Hungarian 
rule,  consisted  of  Alexander  Gorbai,  a  workman, 
as  Premier;  Bela  Kun,  a  former  associate  of  Lenine 
and  Trotzky,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Joseph 
Pogany,  a  soldier  and  former  President  of  the 
Soldatenrat,  as  Minister  of  War,  and  Herr  Boehm, 
a  former  Cabinet  Minister,  who  had  become  a 
radical,  as  Minister  of  Social  Affairs.  The  domi- 
nating spirit  of  the  group  was  Bela  Kun,  a  former 
instructor  in  the  law  school  of  the  Francis  Joseph 
University  at  Klausenburg.  Transylvania,  and  an 
associate  of  Lenine  in  Russia,  where  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  during  the  war." — New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  May.  igig,  p.  288.— "The  Socialists 
as  a  whole  were  hardly  prepared  for  this  sudden 
accession  to  power.  Most  of  them  were  Social 
Democrats  who  believed  in  an  orderly  social  evolu- 
tion and  did  not  favor  violent  experiments.  One 
of  their  number,  however,  Bela  Kun,  a  faithful  dis- 
ciple of  Lenin,  saw  his  opportunity.  ...  He  at 
once  leaped  to  the  front  as  the  directing  personality 
of  the  new  'Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.'  He 
immediately  infused  a  vigorous  spirit  of  organiza- 
tion and  order  into  the  new  government.  .  .  . 
Lenin,  .  .  .  early  advised  the  Hungarian  Socialists 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  excesses  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki,  and  continued  for  a  long  while  in  con- 
stant communication  by  wireless  with  Bela 
Kun.  ...  It  was  quite  apparent  at  the  start  that 
Bela  Kun  was  eager  to  conciliate  the  Entente. 
This  was  shown  by  his  efforts  to  protect  foreigners 
from  the  rigors  of  the  new  regime,  and  by  his 
heavy-handed  punishment  of  excesses  committed 
by  members  of  the  Red  Guard.  It  was  also  of 
special  interest  to  note  his  evident  eagerness  to 
serve  as  an  intermediary  between  Lenin  and  the 
Entente." — P.  M.  Brown,  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. July  27,  1919. — "It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
nature  of  the  great  mass  of  legislation  enacted 
immediately  by  the  new  Government.  .  .  .  The 
first  important  decree  was  to  abolish  the  right  of 
private  property.  Everything  henceforth  was  to 
belong  to  the  State.  But  there  were  important 
concessions  and  exceptions.  In  order  not  to  an- 
tagonize the  peasants  it  was  recognized  that  small 
holders  of  land  under  cultivation  were  to  be  left 
unmolested.  .  .  .  The  question  of  actual  title  to 
property  was  left  in  abeyance." — Ibid. — Bela  Kun's 
government  issued  a  proclamation  on  March  22, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "'Legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  authority  will  be  exercised  by 
a  dictatorship  of  the  Workers',  Peasants',  and  Sol- 
diers' Councils.  The  Revolutionary  Government 
Council  will  begin  forthwith  work  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  Communist  Socialism.  The  council  decrees 
the  socialization  of  large  estates,  mines,  big  indus- 
tries, banks,  and  transport  lines,  declares  complete 
solidarity  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  and 
offers  to  contract  an  armed  alliance  with  the  pro- 
letariat of  Russia.'  .  .  .  Lenin  stated  that  he  had 
submitted  the  Hungarian  greeting  to  the  Bolshevist 
Congress  at  Moscow,  which  had  received  it  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment was  to  take  possession  of  the  offices  of 
the  Correspondence  Bureau,  the  official  news 
agency,  in  order  to  control  all  further  news.  .  .  . 
The  newspapers,  at  first  interrupted  by  a  strike, 
soon  resumed ;  there  was  no  censorship ;  all  official 
statements  were  published  prominently.  .  .  .  [Al- 
ready] commissioners  for  the  City  of  Budapest  had 
been  appointed;  officers  of  the  municipality  had 
tendered  their  resignations,  but  had  been  asked  to 
remain  at  their  posts.  Financial  Commissioner 
Varga  had  notified  bank  Directors  that  reliable 
bank   employes    would   take   up   the   direction   of 


affairs.  The  Hungarian  Commission  for  Military 
Affairs  .  .  .  had  issued  an  order  instructing  all 
soldiers  to  rejoin  their  units  without  delay,  adding: 
'If  the  soldiers  do  not  do  their  duty,  the  Hun- 
garian Soviet  Government  is  doomed.' " — New 
York  Times  Current  History,  May,  igig,  p.  289. — 
At  first  Rumanian  troops  in  ten  days  advanced 
over  300  kilometres  without  once  meeting  with  any 
serious  opposition.  The  Red  troops  ran  away. 
But  six  weeks  after,  the  Hungarian  Red  Army 
advanced  victoriously  against  Czechs  and  Ru- 
manians, inflicting  upon  them  heavy  defeats.  The 
Government  of  Bela  Kun  conjured  up  in  six  weeks 
a  great,  well  organized,  and  disciplined  army.  "The 
Government  mobilised  the  proletariat  and  obtained 
thus  very  excellent  soldier  material  which  had  al- 
ready proved  extremely  valuable  in  the  war.  It 
dissolved  Soldiers'  Councils,  removed  commanders 
elected  by  the  men,  and  posted  officers  to  the 
army — officers  who  .  .  .  [were]  well  paid  and 
whose  powers  of  command  are  greater,  if  anything, 
to  those  possessed  in  the  old  Imperial  and  Royal 
Army.  The  most  stringent  discipline  was  insti- 
tuted; jury  courts  were  abolished,  and  the  officer 
.  .  .  [had]  power  of  life  and  death.  Professional 
officers  .  .  .  had  to  place  their  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government.  ...  All  temporary  offi- 
cers who  were  members  of  a  trade  union  were 
compelled  to  report,  and  ...  a  new  order  was 
issued  which  .  .  .  [compelled]  every  former  offi- 
cer, without  reference  to  his  degree  of  fitness,  to 
place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  to  Army 
Commander  Bohm,  the  former  Colonel  Aurel 
Stromfeld,  was  probably  the  most  brilliant  General 
Staff  officer  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Army.  He 
worked  out  the  plans  of  the  offensive  .  .  .  against 
the  Czechs.  The  Soviet  Government  found  about 
1,000  guns  in  Hungary.  Although  it  lacked  horses 
and  transport  material,  it  had  formed,  by  the  end 
of  May,  100  batteries,  amongst  these  a  number  of 
heavy  batteries  and  two  batteries  of  30.5  howitzers. 
Large  supplies  of  ammunition  were  stored  in  the 
Budapest  Artillery  Depot,  and  also  in  the  Csepel 
munition  factory.  The  making  of  munitions  w.as 
immediately  commenced.  .  .  .  Machine-guns  were 
available  in  large  numbers,  and  in  addition,  pilots 
from  Wiener-Neustadt  in  considerable  pumbers 
served  for  good  remuneration  until  they  were  cap- 
tured. .  .  .  The  Magyar  army  [had]  .  .  .  thirty 
aeroplanes  whose  duty  it  [was]  ...  to  scatter 
among  enemy  troops  manifestos  of  Bolshevik  prop- 
aganda in  all  languages.  At  Szeged,  where  there 
[were]  .  .  .  10,000  French  colonial  troops,  com- 
munist manifestos,  written  in  Arabic,  [were]  .  .  . 
dropped." — New  Europe,  July,  1919,  pp.  43-45. — 
The  Soviet  forces  were  at  once  employed  in  the 
fertile  regions  of  Slovakia  and  elsewhere,  while 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  entente  powers, 
in  session  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  which  had 
sent  General  Smuts  to  Budapest  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  in  April  with  proposals  that  were  rejected 
by  Bela  Kun.  "Meanwhile  the  Hungarian  Reds 
won  further  successes.  The  North  Hungarian  town 
of  Kaschau  was  taken  after  two  days'  fighting,  on 
June  8.  The  Hungarians  crossed  the  Danube  at 
Gran  and  the  River  Neutra,  menacing  Pressburg 
between  Budapest  and  Vienna  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Some  fighting  continued  in  this  region.  The 
Czech  armies  were  being  reorganized  under  French 
officers.  General  Pelle,  who  in  1916  had  been 
Joffre's  chief  of  staff,  was  given  supreme  command. 
As  the  Hungarians  had  practically  all  the  old  Aus- 
trian Army's  artillery,  none  of  which  had  been 
surrendered,  they  were  much  better  equipped  than 
the    Czechs.      The    President    of    Czechoslovakia, 
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Thomas  Masaryk,  .  .  .  sent  repeated  telegrams  to 
the  Peace  Conference  for  assistance." — New  York 
Times  Current  History,  July,  1919,  p.  77. — The 
answer  to  the  first  note  of  the  Allies  (sent  June  q) 
demanding  the  cessation  of  all  Magyar  attacEs 
upon  the  Czechs  was  considered  unsatisfactory,  as 
it  threw  all  the  blame  for  Hungary's  invasion  of 
Slovakia  upon  the  Czechs,  made  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities provisional  on  further  negotiations,  and  pro- 
posed Vienna  as  a  place  for  arbitration.  In  answer 
to  the  second  ultimatum  of  the  allied  powers  Bela 
Kun  ostensibly  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Slovakia,  but  his  real  intention  became  manifest  in 
the  manner  of  withdrawal,  which  left  a  hastily 
organized  Soviet  republic  established.  Meanwhile 
the  principal  Hungarian  armies  were  engaged  in 
operations  against  the  Rumanian  forces  on  the 
Theiss,  advancing  upon  Budapest. 

1919  (March). — Alliance  with  Poland  and 
Rumania.  See  Rumania:  1919:  Bessarabia  al- 
lotted to  Rumania. 

1919-1920. — Fall  of  Soviet  government. — Su- 
preme council  forces  retirement  of  Archduke 
Joseph. — Huszar  ministry. — Parties  of  the  Right 
in  the  ascendant. — Admiral  Horthy  elected  re- 
gent. —  Simonyi-Semadam  ministry.  —  Teleki, 
prime  minister. — "After  an  ill-fated  invasion  of 
Rumania  late  in  July,  igig,  the  Radical  govern- 
ment established  under  the  leadership  of  Bela 
Kun  .  .  .  came  to  an  end.  Its  fall  was  hastened 
by  the  publication  on  July  26  of  a  statement  by 
M.  Clemenceau  in  behalf  of  the  Peace  Conference 
to  the  effect  that  the  removal  of  the  Hungarian 
blockade  and  the  furnishing  of  food  supplies  were 
contingent  upon  the  ousting  of  the  Communist 
leader.  The  government  of  Bela  Kun  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  composed  of  moderate  socialists 
headed  by  Jules  Peidll.  The  new  government  was 
at  once  paralyzed  when,  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  the  Rumanians  occupied  Budapest  on 
-August  S ;  two  days  later  it  was  overthrown  by  a 
monarchist  coup  d'etat,  Archduke  Joseph  proclaim- 
ing himself  Governor  and  appointing  a  coalition 
cabinet  with  Stephen  Friedrich,  a  follower  of  Count 
Karoiyi,  as  Premier,  Martin  Lovassy,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Baron  Sigismund  Perenyi, 
Minister  of  Interior.  In  his  accession  to  power 
the  Archduke  had  the  support  of  the  monarchists 
and  the  peasantry,  but  was  opposed  by  all  the 
socialist  and  liberal  groups.  .  .  .  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  [too,]  .  .  .  declared  before  the  Peace 
Conference  on  August  21,  that  the  new  countries 
of  Central  Europe  were  being  terrorized  by  fear 
of  the  reestablishment  of  a  Hapsburg  dynasty. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  the 
Supreme  Council  despatched  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Archduke,  insisting  upon  his  retirement,  with  which 
he  complied  on  August  23.  The  Allies  requested 
the  Friedrich  government  to  continue  in  office  until 
a  representative  government  could  be  formed;  .  .  . 
Friedrich  reorganized  his  cabinet  and  for  the  time 
being  strengthened  his  control  by  securing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Rumanian  forces  [in  November]  and 
holding  the  extreme  radicals  in  check.  He  failed 
to  convince  the  Supreme  Council  that  his  jovern- 
ment  was  representative,  or  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  a  genuine  coalition  ministry,  and  retired  on 
November  18,  after  nominating  Carl  Huszar,  a 
Christian  Nationalist,  as  his  successor.  Huszar  was 
at  first  strongly  opposed  by  both  the  National 
Democrat  and  the  Socialists,  but  these  parties  were 
finally  placated  by  an  agreement  that  general  elec- 
tions would  be  postponed  till  Januarj'  and  that  the 
future  form  of  the  government  should  be  decided 
by  a  plebiscite.  The  new  coalition  cabinet,  in 
which  Friedrich  accepted  the  Ministry  of  War,  was 


officially  recognized  by  the  Entente  as  the  de  facto 
provisional  government.  To  gain  this  recognition 
it  agreed  to  maintain  law  and  order,  preserve  pop- 
ular liberties,  hold  elections  without  delay  on  a 
democratic  basis  and  to  abstain  from  aggressive 
action  against  neighboring  states.  In  endeavoring 
to  fulfil  these  obligations  considerable  criticism  of 
the  government's  methods  was  expressed,  and  as  a 
protest  against  what  was  alleged  to  be  tyrannical 
interference  with  political  and  personal  liberties  the 
two  representatives  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
withdrew  from  the  cabinet.  On  December  27  it 
was  officially  announced  that  the  military  author- 
ities had  discovered  a  dangerous  Communist  plot 
for  the  destruction  of  the  government.  The  gen- 
eral elections  for  the  National  .Assembly,  held  on 
January  25,  [1920]  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  parties  of  the  Right:  the  Christian 
National   Union   and   the   Small   Landholders;   the 


.\DMrR.\L  HORTHY 

former  secured  68  seats,  the  latter  71.  The  other 
seats  were  distributed  as  follows:  Christian  So- 
cialists, s;  Christian  Social  Economic  party,  4; 
National  Democrats,  6;  non-party,  3.  The  Assem- 
bly opened  on  February  16  and  unanimously  chose 
M.  Rakovsky  as  its  presiding  officer.  On  March  i, 
[1920]  it  was  announced  that  .Admiral  Nicholas 
Horthy  had  been  elected  Vicegerent  (Lord  Pro- 
tector) by  the  National  Assembly.  Immediately 
following  this  election  the  Huszar  ministry  re- 
signed, and  on  March  10,  after  the  retiring  Premier 
had  declined  renomination,  M.  Simonyi-Semadam, 
a  Christian  Nationalist  and  close  personal  friend 
of  M.  Huszar,  formed  a  new  government,  whose 
program  included  measures  of  agrarian,  financial 
and  economic  reform.  .Attempts  to  deal  with  the 
land  question  .  .  .  met  with  bitter  opposition  from 
the  aristocratic  landowners.  Reactionary  terror- 
ism, conducted  by  the  'Society  of  .Awakening  Hun- 
garians' and  by  army  officers  .  .  .  finally  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  cabinet  on  June  10.  Ami- 
Semitic  demonstrations  have  also  been  of  frequent 
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occurrence." — E,  D.  Graper  and  H.  J.  Carman, 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  1920,  Supplement, 
pp.  132,  133.^ — The  peace  treaty  of  Trianon  was 
signed  at  Versailles,  June  4,  1920  (see  Trianon, 
Treaty  of).  "In  July  the  Prime  Minister  [Si- 
monyi-Semadam]  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in 
that  office  by  Count  Teleki.  During  the  previous 
year  allegations  had  been  made  by  the  extreme 
Socialists  that  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  Budapest  in  August,  iqiq,  there  had  been 
a  general  massacre.  .  .  .  The  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice .  .  .  having  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter, .  .  .  the  report  of  the  official  investigators  was 
issued  in  May,  1Q20.  The  report  found  that  after 
the  re-establishment  of  Constitutional  Government 
thirty  Bolsheviks  who  had  committed  murder  dur- 
ing the  Bolshevik  regime  had  been  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  also 
ascertained  that  before  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment could  make  its  authority  effective,  the  public 
had  in  certain  cases  taken  summary  vengeance 
upon  known  Bolsheviks — nearly  all  Jews — for  the 
excesses  which  they  had  committed  when  they  were 
in  power.  And  it  was  stated  that  about  370  Bol- 
sheviks had  been  killed  in  this  manner.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment so  far  from  taking  any  part  in  this  ven- 
geance, had  put  a  stop  to  it  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  assert  their  authority." — Annual  Register, 
ig20,  p.  227. 

1920-1921.  — "Little  Entente"  formed  to  re- 
strain Hungary. — Ex-King  Charles  attempts  a 
coup  d'etat. — "On  July  20  (ig2o),  Count  Paul 
Teleki,  the  Transylvanian  magnate  who  was  former 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  assumed  the  post  of 
premier.  When  this  new  government  took  office 
both  the  Christian  Nationalists  and  the  Small 
Landholders  supported  it.  Count  Teleki  ventured 
immediately  into  foreign  policy  by  holding  forth 
promises  to  the  allies,  to  France  particularly, 
against  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  however  suspected 
that  the  premier  purposed  primarily  to  strengthen 
the  national  army  and  as  rumors  of  a  royalist 
plot  were  [also]  rife,  the  surrounding  governments 
who  had  profited  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  were  naturally  alarmed  and 
formed  the  so-called  'Little  Entente'  against  the 
supposed  menace  of  Hungarian  aggression.  [See 
Juoo-Slavia:  iq2o.]  In  the  following  March,  1921, 
it  was  reported  on  the  other  hand  that  Hungary 
had  joined  the  Polish-Rumanian  Alliance  against 
Soviet  Russia.  Suddenly,  on  March  26,  Charles 
seemed  to  confirm  all  rumors  of  the  projected 
restoration  by  prematurely  presenting  himself  in 
Western  Hungary  with  the  design  of  heading  a 
royal  rising.  The  coup  d'etat  proved  a  fiasco. 
[Charles  ventured  to  Budapest.]  Only  when  the 
former  ruler  appeared  in  person  and  demanded 
that  he  yield  supreme  power  to  him  was  Horthy 
aware  of  a  grave  situation  demanding  quick  ac- 
tion. 'I  will  not  dispute  your  right  to  the  throne,' 
he  told  Charles;  'but  you  must  remember  that  I 
was  elected  Regent  of  Hungary  and  will  abandon 
my  place  only  in  response  to  a  constitutional  act 
by  the  National -Assembly.'  Charles  pleaded  in 
vain,  and  was  told  that  he  must  leave  the  country 
immediately." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
May,  1921,  p.  216. — "Charles's  stay  in  Hungary 
lasted  ten  days,  and  in  Budapest  but  a  few  hours. 
His  interview  with  the  regent  occupied  about  three 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  he  decided  to  return  to 
Bishop  Mikes's  palatial  home  in  Szombathely,  near 
Steinamanger;  there  he  marked  time  for  more  than 
a  week.  His  final  decision  to  leave  the  country 
came  on  .^pril  5,  when  he  was  confronted  with  a 
flat  refusal  to  permit  him  to  stay  any  longer.    The 


Government  it.self  cautioned  him  not  to  invite  dan- 
ger from  the  Entente  and  especially  from  countries 
of  the  Little  Entente,  i.e.,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania 
and  Jugoslavia,  which  threatened  war  and  actually 
mobilized  their  military  .  .  .  Charles  at  last  yield- 
ed to  the  demand  that  he  leave  the  country.  He 
did  so  on  April  6,  but  before  leaving  issued  the 
following  proclamation; 

"  'His  Majesty  leaves  the  country  because  of  his 
conviction  that  the  moment  has  not  yet  come  for 
him  to  take  over  his  right  of  governing.  He  can- 
not permit  maintenance  of  his  right  to  entail  dis- 
turbances in  the  present  state  of  peace.  He  leaves 
the  land  as  the  crowned  King  of  Hungary.'  .  .  . 
Charles's  unexpected  return  to  Hungary  precipi- 
tated a  Cabinet  crisis.  ...  On  April  13  the  Hun- 
garian Government  through  the  Swiss  Legation  :n 
Vienna,  informed  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  that 
Hungary  considered  the  former  Emperor  Charles 
as  its  lawful  sovereign,  and  that  only  'foreign  in- 
fluences' prevented  the  ex-Emperor  from  exercising 
his  rights  to  authority.  It  requested  the  Swiss 
Government  to  permit  Charles  to  reside  perma- 
nently in  Switzerland." — Ibid.,  pp.  217-218,  216. — 
The  Teleki  cabinet  fell  on  April  10  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  ministry  headed  by  Count  Stephen 
Bethlen,  who  pleaded  for  cooperation  of  all  classes 
and  promised  democratic  legislation  and  freedom 
of  the  press.  A  drastic  program  of  anti-Semitic 
legislation  was  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly, 
following  a  violent  outbreak  of  anti-Jewish  demon- 
strations.— See  also  Jews:  Austria-Hungary;  1918- 
1921. 

1921. — Compulsory  Education  Bill.  See  Edu- 
cation; Modern  developments;  20th  century;  Gen- 
eral  education;    Hungary. 

1921. — Represented  at  Portorosa  conference. 
See  Portorosa  conference. 

1921. — Railroad  routes  in  the  Balkans. — 
Topography.     See  B.^lkan  states:   Map. 

1921-1922. — Charles's  second  attempt  to  seize 
the  throne. — House  of  Hapsburg  deprived  of 
its  hereditary  rights. — Death  of  Charles. — 
Legitimist  proclamation. — Ratification  of  peace 
treaty  with  United  States. — Charles's  second  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  throne  was  made  October  22-24, 
1921.  Having  made  a  surprise  air  flight  with  his 
wife,  from  Switzerland  to  the  Burgenland,  he  was 
there  joined  by  a  small  force  of  armed  Royalists 
at  whose  head  he  marched  on  Budapest.  Twelve 
miles  from  Budapest,  the  Royalists  were  met  and 
defeated  by  government  troops.  The  ex-king  or- 
dered his  troops  to  surrender  and  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  with  ex-Queen  Zita,  while  in  flight  toward 
Kormorn.  The  royal  couple  were  first  interned 
in  the  castle  of  Prince  Esterhazy  and  later  in  the 
monastery  of  Tihany.  A  bill  depriving  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  of  its  hereditary  rights  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne  was  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tional Assembly,  November  6,  192 1.  The  ex-king 
and  emperor,  Charles,  died  of  pneumonia  in  his 
exile  at  Funchal,  Madeira,  April  i,  1922.  "Al- 
though the  Hungarian  National  Assembly  had  en- 
acted a  measure  barring  the  House  of  Habsburg 
from  the  Hungarian  throne,  a  proclamation  issued 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Charles  and  signed 
by  eighteen  prominent  Legitimist  leaders,  headed 
by  Counts  Apponyi  and  Andrassy,  announced  the 
succession  to  the  Hungarian  throne  of  Prince  Otto, 
eldest  son  of  Charles,  and  the  regency  of  Queen 
Zita,  pending  Otto's  coming  of  age.  Cardinal 
Czernoch,  the  Prince  Primate,  endorsed  the  proc- 
lamation, but  the  government  of  Regent  Horthy 
took  no  cognizance  of  it  beyond  taking  measures 
to  suppress  any  possible  Legitimist  coup.  The 
frustrated  attempt  of  Charles  to  regain  the  throne 
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was  followed  by  a  cabinet  crisis,  Courft  Bethlen 
and  his  cabinet  resigning.  Pending  the  selection 
of  a  new  cabinet,  however,  the  Bethlen  govern- 
ment remained  in  office  and  after  several  weeks  of 
uncertainty  received  a  promise  of  support  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Assembly,  thus  enabling  it  to  retain 
its  grip.  During  the  winter  the  violent  attacks 
against  the  Horthy  regime  continued  and  on  Feb- 
ruary IS  a  futile  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
the  Regent.  The  opposition  to  the  government 
was  in  no  way  allayed  by  a  new  franchise  bill 
reducing  the  electorate  by  about  one-quarter  and 
substituting  open  polling  for  the  secret  ballot,  thus 
practically  giving  the  government  control  ovar  the 
elections.  The  general  election  held  from  May  28 
to  June  I  resulted  in  a  large  majority  for  the 
Horthy-Bethlen  regime,  the  majority  being  com- 
posed exclusively  of  representatives  of  the  country- 
side constituencies.  Only  three  out  of  the  eleven 
cabinet  members  were  reelected.  Socialists  to  the 
number  of  about  twenty  Legitimists  elected  a  num- 
ber of  representatives,  but  the  Free  Electionists 
were  practically  eliminated.  The  government  in 
a  memorandum  to  the  Reparations  Commission 
reported  that  the  damages  suffered  under  the  Ru- 
manian occupation  of  igig  amounted  to  2,- 
500,000,000  gold  francs.  A  contract  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Hungarian  government  and  a 
French  syndicate  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
national free  port  at  Budapest.  The  separate  peace 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Hungary  was 
ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  on  December  12. 
Following  the  exchange  of  ratifications  Count 
Szechenyi  .  .  .  was  appointed  Hungarian  Minister 
to  the  United  States." — H.  J.  Carman  and  E,  D. 
Graper,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  1922,  Supple- 
ment, p.  105. 

1922. — Status  of  trade  unions.  See  Labor  or- 
ganization:  1Q20-1922. 

1922. — Represented  at  Genoa  conference.  See 
Genoa  conference   (1922). 

See  also  Civil  law:  i5th-2oth  centuries;  Edu- 
cation, Agricultural:  Hungary ;  Masonic  socie- 
ties: Austria-Hungary;  Music:  Folk  music  and 
nationalism:  Hungary. 

Also  in:  S.  Whitman,  Realm  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
— H.  W.  Steed,  Hapsburg  monarchy. — A.  Colqu- 
houn.  Whirlpool  of  Europe. — Idem,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  the  Hapsburgs. — R.  W.  Seton-Watson, 
Southern  Slav  question. — Idem,  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy.— P.  Alden,  Hungary  of  to-day. — A.  de 
Bertha,  La  Hongrie  moderne. — E.  de  Gaal,  Eco- 
nomical and  social  politics  in  Hungary. — A.  Hevesy, 
Nationalities  in  Hungary. — C.  M.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  Political  evolution  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion.— J.  A.  Lux,  Vngarn. — E.  Sayous,  Histoire 
generate  des  Hongrois. — J.  de  Vargha,  Hungary,  a 
sketch  of  the  country,  its  people,  and  its  condi- 
tions.— A.  F.  Pribram,  Secret  treaties  of  Austria- 
Hungary. — L.  H.  Von  Hengelmiiller,  Hungary's 
fight  for  national  existence. — L.  Kellner,  Austria 
of  the  Austrians  and  Hungary  of  the  Hungariuns. — 
M.  Macdonald,  Some  experiences  in  Hungary. — G. 
Drage,  Austria-Hungary. — P.  Teleki,  Evolution  of 
Hungary  and  its  place  in  European  history. 

HUNGARY,  Constitution  of:  Development. 
— "The  constitutional  development  of  Hungary  has 
frequently  been  compared  with  that  of  England ; 
the  parallel  holds  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
their  constitutional  laws,  for  in  Hungary  as  in 
England  the  constitution  is  not  embodied  in  any 
one  instrument,  but  is  contained  in  numerous  laws 
which  may  be  altered  by  the  regular  legislative 
processes;  however,  in  Hungary  the  constitution 
has  been  embodied  in  written  laws  to  a  much 
greater   extent    than   in    England.     The   most    im- 
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portant  of  the  earlier  constitutional  documents  of 
Hungary  is  the  Bulla  Aurea  of  Andreas  II,  which 
was  issued  in  1222,  and  which  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  English  Magna  Carta  of  1215. 
Bulla  Aurea  is  now  only  of  historical  interest,  but 
is  of  importance  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  a  long 
and  continuous  constitutional  development.  [See 
Hungary:  1116-1301.]  Ferdinand  I  of  Austria 
was  chosen  king  of  Hungary  in  1526,  after  the 
Hungarian  forces  had  been  signally  defeated  by  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs.  The  Hapsburgs 
constantly  endeavored  to  reduce  Hungary  to  the 
position  of  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  to  aDol- 
ish  its  independent  national  institutions.  However, 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  embodied 
in  three  Hungarian  laws  of  1722-23,  the  rights  of 
Hungary  were  guaranteed.  Notwithstanding  the 
guaranty  of  Hungarian  institutions  the  efforts  to 
weaken  or  destroy  them  continued.  Under  Joseph 
II  separate  Hungarian  institutions  were  almost 
completely  ignored.  In  1791,  however,  Leopold  II 
approved  Hungarian  laws  which  undid  all  of  the 
attempted  reforms  of  Joseph.  From  1791  to  1848 
the  development  of  Hungarian  institutions  was 
intermittent;  from  1815  to  1825  the  Diet  was  not 
summoned  at  all.  After  1830  the  liberal  move- 
ment began  to  gain  ground,  and  from  1832  to  1836 
the  Diet  made  many  efforts  to  abolish  the  mediaeval 
political  and  social  organization  of  the  country ; 
these  efforts  proved  fruitless  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  members  of  the  Table  of  Magnates, 
whose  privileges  would  be  lessened  by  any  change. 
Reform  measures  were  again  rejected  by  the  Mag- 
nates in  the  Diets  of  1839  and  1842.  But  popular 
forces  were  gaining  strength,  and  the  increased 
national  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  by  1844  Magyar  had  entirely  displaced 
Latin  as  the  official  language.  [See  also  Hun- 
gary: 1825-1844.]  The  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848  enabled  the  liberal  members  of  the  Diet  to 
carry  their  measures.  Thirty-one  laws,  embodying 
among  other  things  the  Hungarian  demands  for  a 
separate  responsible  ministry  and  for  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  Diet,  were  enacted  and  were  approved 
by  the  Emperor  on  April  11,  1848.  Under  these 
laws  Hungary  became  practically  independent, 
united  with  Austria  by  a  personal  union.  When 
the  army  began  to  obtain  control  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor  sought 
an  excuse  to  break  with  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment. Kossuth,  now  in  control  of  Hungarian  af- 
fairs, was  also  eager  for  a  rupture;  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  after  Austrian  troops  had  been  driven 
from  Hungarian  territory,  independence  of  Austria 
was  declared.  The  Austrian  troops  proved  unequal 
to  the  task  of  subduing  the  Hungarians;  Russian 
forces  were  sent  to  their  aid,  and  the  Hungarian 
revolution  terminated  with  the  surrender  at  Vilagos 
on  August  13,  1849.  After  Vilagos  Hungary  was 
governed  for  ten  years  as  a  subject  province;  not 
until  after  the  Italian  war  was  any  change  made 
in  its  position.  The  Diploma  of  October  20,  i860, 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  but 
the  Patent  of  February  26,  1861,  established  a  cen- 
tral legislature  at  Vienna.  Hungary  refused  to 
join  in  such  a  legislature  or  to  be  content  with 
any  arrangement  which  should  not  give  her  abso- 
lute control  over  her  local  affairs.  For  nearly  five 
years  the  experiment  of  a  central  imperial  legis- 
lature was  tried,  but  it  wa.^  seen  to  be  a  failure. 
In  1865  negotiations  were  entered  into  upon  the 
basis  of  Hungary's  right  to  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, and  the  agreement  of  1867  guarantees  the 
'laws,  constitution,  legal  independence,  freedom,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  and  its  subordinate 
countries.'    The  laws  of  1848  again  came  into  full 
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force,  and  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the 
country  were  reestablished  upon  a  firm  basis.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1867  Hungary 
was  left  to  deal  as  it  thought  best  with  the  races 
within  its  territory.  With  Croatia  alone  did  Hun- 
gary find  it  necessary  to  make  special  terms.  By 
a  law  of  1868,  which  has  been  several  times 
amended,  an  arrangement  was  made  between  Hun- 
gary and  Croatia  similar  in  many  respects  to  that 
between  Austria  and  Hungary." — W.  F.  Dodd, 
Modern  constitutions,  v.  i,  pp.  91-93- — See  also 
HuNG.-u;y:   1SS6-1868. 

HUNGER  STRIKES:  Of  Irish  political  pris- 
oners.    See  Irel.^nd:    1920   (April-November). 
HUNIADES,  John.     See  Hunyadi,  Janos. 
HUNIADES,   Matthias.     See   Matthias  I  of 
Hungary. 

HUNKERS,  name  applied  in  1843  to  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York.     See  Barnburners;  U.  S.  A.:   1845-1846. 

HUNS:  Gothic  account  of. — "We  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  nation  of  the  Huns,  who  surpassed 
all  others  in  atrocity,  came  thus  into  being.  When 
Filimer,  fifth  king  of  the  Goths  after  their  de- 
parture from  Sweden,  was  entering  Scythia,  with 
his  people,  ...  he  found  among  them  certain  sor- 
cerer-women, whom  they  call  in  their  native 
tongue  Aliorumnas  (or  Al-runas),  whom  he  sus- 
pected and  drove  forth  from  the  midst  of  his  army 
into  the  wilderness.  The  unclean  spirits  that  wan- 
der up  and  down  in  desert  places,  seeing  these 
women,  made  concubines  of  them ;  and  from  this 
union  sprang  that  most  fierce  people  (of  the  Huns) 
who  were  at  first  little,  foul,  emaciated  creatures, 
dwelling  among  the  swamps,  and  possessing  only 
the  shadow  of  human  speech  by  way  of  lan- 
guage. .  .  .  Nations  whom  they  would  never  have 
vanquished  in  fair  fight  fled  horrified  from  those 
frightful — faces  I  can  hardly  call  them,  but  rather 
— shapeless  black  collops  of  flesh,  with  little  points 
instead  of  eyes.  No  hair  on  their  cheeks  or  chins 
gives  grace  to  adolescence  or  dignity  to  age,  but 
deep  furrowed  scars  instead,  down  the  sides  of 
their  faces,  show  the  impress  of  the  iron  which 
with  characteristic  ferocity  they  apply  to  every 
male  child  that  is  born  among  them.  .  .  .  They  are 
little  in  stature,  but  lithe  and  active  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  especially  skilful  in  riding,  broad-shoul- 
dered, good  at  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows,  with 
sinewy  necks,  and  always  holding  their  heads  high 
in  their  pride." — Jornandes,  De  Rebits  Geticis 
(quoted  in  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  bk. 
I,  ch.  i). 

First  appearance  in  Europe.  See  Goths:  376; 
Asia:  Earliest  history;  Europe:  Introduction  to 
historic   period:    Migrations. 

433-453. — Empire  of  Attila. — After  driving  the 
Goths  from  Dacia,  the  terrible  Huns  had  halted 
in  their  march  westward  for  something  more  than 
a  generation.  They  were  hovering,  meantime,  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  "taking  part 
like  other  barbarians  in  its  disturbances  and  alli- 
ances. Emperors  paid  them  tribute,  and  Roman 
generals  kept  up  a  politic  or  a  questionable  cor- 
respondence with  them.  Stilicho  had  detachments 
of  Huns  in  the  armies  which  fought  against  Alaric ; 
the  greatest  Roman  soldier  after  Stilicho, — and,  Uke 
Stilicho,  of  barbarian  parentage, — Aetius,  who  was 
to  be  their  most  formidable  antagonist,  had  been 
a  hostage  and  a  messmate  in  their  camps.  .  .  . 
About  433,  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzukh.  like 
Charles  the  Great,  equally  famous  in  history  and 
legend,  became  their  king.  Attila  was  the  exact 
prototype  and  forerunner  of  the  Turkish  chiefs  of 
the  house  of  Othman.  In  his  profound  hatred  of 
civilized  men,  in  his  scorn  of  their  knowledge,  their 


arts,  their  habits  and  religion,  and,  in  spite  of 
this,  in  his  systematic  use  of  them  as  his  secre- 
taries and  officers,  in  his  rapacity  combined  with 
personal  simplicity  of  life,  in  his  insatiate  and 
indiscriminate  destructiveness,  in  the  cunning  which 
veiled  itself  under  rudeness,  in  his  extravagant  arro- 
gance, and  audacious  pretensions,  in  his  sensuality, 
in  his  unscrupulous  and  far-reaching  designs,  in  his 
ruthless  cruelty  joined  with  capricious  displays  of 
generosity,  mercy,  and  good  faith,  we  see  the 
image  of  the  irreclaimable  Turkish  barbarians  who 
ten  centuries  later  were  to  extinguish  the  civiliza- 
tion of  [eastern?]  Europe.  The  attraction  of 
Attila's  daring  character,  and  his  genius  for  the 
war  which  nomadic  tribes  delight  in,  gave  him 
absolute  ascendency  over  his  nation,  and  over  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  tribes  near  him.  Like  other 
conquerors  of  his  race,  he  imagined  and  attempted 
an  empire  of  ravage  and  desolation,  a  vast  hunting 
ground  and  preserve,  in  which  men  and  their  works 
should  supply  the  objects  and  zest  of  the  chase." — 
R.  W.  Church,  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch. 
I. — "He  [Attila]  was  truly  the  king  of  kings;  for 
his  court  was  formed  of  chiefs,  who,  in  offices  of 
command,  had  learned  the  art  of  obedience.  There 
were  three  brothers  of  the  race  of  the  Amales,  all 
of  them  kings  of  the  Ostrogoths;  Ardaric,  king  of 
the  Gepidae,  his  principal  confidant;  a  king  of  the 
Merovingian  Franks;  kings  of  the  Burgundians, 
Thuringians,  Rugians,  and  Heruli,  who  commandeil 
that  part  of  their  nation  which  had  remained  at 
home,  when  the  other  part  crossed  the  Rhine  half 
a  century  before." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  v.  i,  ch.  7. — -"The  amount  of 
abject,  slavish  fear  which  this  little  swarthy  Kal- 
muck succeeded  in  instilling  into  millions  of  human 
hearts  is  not  to  be  easily  matched  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  Whether  he  had  much  military  talent 
may  be  doubted,  since  the  only  great  battle  in 
which  he  figured  was  a  complete  defeat.  The  im- 
pression left  upon  us  by  what  history  records  of 
him  is  that  of  a  gigantic  bully,  holding  in  his 
hands  powers  unequalled  in  the  world  for  ravage 
and  spoliation.  .  .  .  Some  doubt  has  recently  been 
thrown  on  the  received  accounts  of  the  wide  extent 
of  Attila's  power.  .  .  .  The  prince  who  felt  China 
on  his  left,  who  threatened  Persepolis,  Byzantium, 
Ravenna  in  front,  who  ruled  Denmark  and  its 
islands  in  his  rear,  and  who  ultimately  appeared 
in  arms  on  the  soil  of  Champagne  on  his  right, 
was  no  minor  monarch,  and  had  his  empire  been 
as  deep  as  it  was  widespread,  he  might  worthily 
have  taken  rank  with  Cyrus  and  Alexander.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  over 
far  the  larger  part  of  this  territory  Attila's  can 
have  been  only  an  over-lordship,  Teutonic,  Sla- 
vonic, and  Tartar  chieftains  of  every  name  bear- 
ing rule  under  him.  His  own  personal  government, 
if  government  it  can  be  called,  may  very  likely 
have  been  confined  nearly  within  the  limits  of  the 
modern  Hungary  and  Transylvania." — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  her  invaders,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  2. — "As  far 
as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geog- 
raphy of  Priscus,  this  [Attila's]  capital  appears  to 
have  been  seated  between  the  Danube,  the  Theiss 
[Teyss]  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in  the  plains  of 
Upper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay.  In  its 
origin  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental 
camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  frequent  residence 
of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge  vil- 
lage."—E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  34. — See  also  Rumania: 
B.C.  5th  century-A.D.   1241. 

441-446. — Attila's  attack  on  the  Eastern  em- 
pire.— Attila's  first  assault  upon  the  Roman  power 
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was  directed  against  the  Eastern  empire.  The 
court  at  Constantinople  had  been  duly  obsequious 
to  him,  but  he  found  a  pretext  for  war.  "It  was 
pretended  that  the  Roman  bishop  of  Margus  had 
surreptitiously  introduced  himself  into  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Hunnic  kings  and  stolen  from  it  the 
buried  treasure.  The  Huns  immediately  fell  upon 
a  Roman  town  during  fhe  time  of  a  fair,  and  pil- 
laged everything  before  them,  slaying  the  men  and 
carrying  off  the  women.  To  all  complaints  from 
Constantinople  the  answer  was,  'The  bishop,  or 
your  lives.'  The  emperor  thought,  and  with  reason, 
that  to  give  up  an  innocent  man  to  be  massacred 
would  be  displeasing  to  Heaven,  would  alienate  the 
clergy,  and  only  appease  for  a  moment  the  de- 
mands of  his  merciless  enemy.  He  refused,  though 
timidly  and  in  vague  terms.  The  Huns  replied  by 
scouring  Pannonia,  laying  Sirmium,  its  capital,  in 
ruins,  and  extending  their  ravages  far  south  of  the 
Danube  to  the  cities  of  Naissa  and  Sardica,  upon 
both  of  which  they  wrought  the  extremity  of  their 
vengeance.  A  truce  of  four  years  only  increased 
their  fury  and  aggravated  its  effects.  The  war  was 
suddenly  recommenced.  This  time  they  reached 
Thessaly,  and  renewed  with  a  somewhat  similar 
result  the  far-famed  passage  of  Thermopylae  by  the 
hordes  of  Xer.xes.  Two  Roman  armies  were  put 
to  complete  rout,  and  seventy  cities  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Theodosius  purchased  the  redemption  of 
his  capital  by  the  cession  of  territory  extending 
for  fifteen  days'  journey  south  of  the  Danube,  by 
an  immediate  payment  of  6,000  pounds  of  gold, 
and  the  promise  of  2.000  more  as  an  annual  trib- 
ute."— J,  G.  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome,  leek  4. 

451. — Attila's  invasion  of  Gaul. — In  the  spring 
of  the  year  451  Attila  moved  the  great  host  which 
he  had  assembled  in  the  Hungarian  plains  west- 
ward toward  the  Rhine  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
He  hesitated,  it  was  said,  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  as  the  objects  of  his  attack.  But 
the  East  had  found  an  emperor,  at  last,  in  Mar- 
cian,  who  put  some  courage  into  the  state, — who 
refused  tribute  to  the  insolent  Hun  and  showed  a 
willingness  for  war.  The  West,  under  Valcntinian 
III  and  his  mother  Placidia,  with  the  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Burgundians  and  Franks  in  the  heart  of  its 
provinces,  seemed  to  offer  the  most  inviting  field 
of  conquest.  Hence  Attila  turned  his  horses  and 
their  savage  riders  to  the  West.  "The  kings  and 
nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga 
perhaps  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  sum- 
mons of  Attila.  From  the  royal  village  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary  his  standard  moved  towards 
the  West,  and  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Xeckar,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Franks  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the 
sons  of  Clodion.  .  .  .  The  Hercynian  forest  sup- 
plied materials  for  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  hos- 
tile myriads  were  poured  with  resistless  violence 
into  the  Belgic  provinces."  At  Metz,  the  Huns 
"involved  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  the  priests 
who  served  at  the  altar  and  the  infants  who,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  had  been  providently  baptized 
by  the  bishop;  the  flourishing  city  was  delivered 
to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
marked  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  From 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Seine  at  .^uxerre, 
and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Orleans." — E.  Gibbon, 
History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, eh.  35. — Meantime  the  energy  of  the  unscru- 
pulous but  able  Count  .^etius,  who  ruled  the  court 
and  commanded  the  resources  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, had  brought  about  a  general  combination  of 


the  barbarian  forces  in  Gaul  with  those  of  the 
Romans.  It  included,  first  in  importance,  the 
Goths  of  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse,  under  their 
king  Theodoric,  and  with  them  the  Burgundians, 
the  .-Mans,  a  part  of  the  Franks,  and  detachments 
of  Saxons,  Armoricans  and  other  tribes.  There 
were  Goths,  too,  and  Franks  and  Burgundians  in 
the  host  of  the  Hun  king.  The  latter  laid  siege 
to  Orleans  and  the  walls  of  the  brave  city  were 
already  crumbling  under  his  battering  rams  when 
the  banners  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  came  in  sight. 
.Attila  retreated  beyond  the  Seine  and  took  a  posi- 
tion somewhere  within  the  wide  extent  of  what 
were  anciently  called  the  Catalaunian  fields,  now 
known  as  the  Champagne  country  surrounding 
Chalons.  There,  in  the  early  days  of  Julv,  451, 
was  fought  the  great  and  terrible  battle  which 
rescued  Europe  from  the  all-conquering  Tatar. 
The  number  of  the  slain,  according  to  one  chron- 
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icier,  was  162,000;  according  to  others  300,000. 
Neither  army  could  claim  a  victory ;  both  feared 
to  renew  the  engagement.  The  Goths,  whose  king 
Theodoric  was  slain,  withdrew  in  one  direction,  to 
their  own  territory;  the  Huns  retreatdd  in  the 
other  direction  and  quitted  Gaul  forever.  The 
wily  Roman,  Aetius,  was  probably  best  satisfied 
with  a  result  which  crippled  both  Goth  and  Hun. 
"This  tendency  [of  development  of  cavalry  at  the 
expense  of  infantry]  was  only  emphasised  by  the 
appearance  on  the  Imperial  frontier  of  the  Huns, 
a  new  race  of  horsemen,  formidable  by  their  num- 
bers, their  rapidity  of  movement,  and  the  con-;tant 
rain  of  arrows  which  they  would  pour  in  without 
allowing  their  enemy  to  close.  In  their  tactics 
they  were  the  prototypes  of  the  hordes  of  Alp 
.Arslan,  of  Genghiz,  and  of  Tamerlane.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Huns  on  the  Roman  army  was  very 
marked:  profiting  by  their  example,  the  Roman 
trooper  added  the  bow  to  his  equipment ;  and  in 
the  fifth  century  the  native  force  of  the  empire 
had  come  to  resemble  that  of  its  old  enemy  the 
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Parthian  state  of  the  tirst  centur>',  the  choicer 
corps  being  composed  of  horsemen  in  mail  armed 
with  bow  and  lance.  Mixed  with  these  horse- 
archers  fought  squadrons  of  the  Teutonic  Foed- 
erati,  armedi  with  the  lance  alone.  Such  were  the 
troops  of  Aetius  and  Ricimer,  the  army  which 
faced  the  Huns  on  the  plain  of  Chalons.  That 
decisive  battle  was  pre-eminently  a  cavalry  engage- 
ment. On  each  side  horse-archer  and  lancer  faced 
horse-archer  and  lancer — Aetius  and  his  Romans 
leagued  with  Theodoric's  Visigothic  chivalry — 
Attila's  hordes  of  Hunnish  light  horse  backed  by 
the  steadier  troops  of  his  German  subjects,  the 
Ostrogoths,  Gepida,  Heruli,  Scyrri,  and  Rugians. 
The  Frankish  allies  of  Aetius  must  have  been  the 
largest  body  of  foot-soldiery  on  the  field,  but  we 
hear  nothing  of  their  exploits  in  the  battle.  The 
victory  was  won.  not  by  superior  tactics,  but  by 
sheer  hard  fighting,  the  decisive  point  having  been 
the  riding  down  of  the  native  Huns  by  Theodoric's 
heavier  Visigothic  horsemen  (A.D.  450).  It  was 
certainly  not  the  troops  of  the  empire  who  had 
the  main  credit  of  the  day." — C.  Oman,  History 
of  the  art  of  war,  p.  21. — As  for  the  battle,  its 
latest  historian  says:  "Posterity  has  chosen  to  call 
it  the  battle  of  Chalons,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  it  was  fought  fifty  miles  distant  from 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  that  it  would  be  more 
correctly  named  the  battle  of  Troyes,  or,  to  speak 
with  complete  accuracy,  the  battle  of  Mery-sur- 
Seine." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  invaders,  v.  2, 
bk.  2,  ch,  3. — "It  was  during  the  retreat  from 
Orleans  that  a  Christian  hermit  is  reported  to  have 
approached  the  Hunnish  king,  and  said  to  him, 
'Thou  art  the  Scourge  of  God  for  the  chastisement 
of  Christians.'  Attila  instantly  assumed  this  new 
title  of  terror,  which  thenceforth  became  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  was  most  widely  and  most 
fearfully  known." — E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  decisive 
battles' of  the  world,  ch.  6. — See  also  Barbarian 
invasions:  423-455;  Europe:  Ancient:  Roman  civ- 
ilization: Fall  of  Rome;  Ethnology:  Migrations; 
Map. 

452. — Attila's  invasion  of  Italy.— In  the  sum- 
mer of  451  Attila,  retreating  from  the  bloody  plain 
of  Chalons,  recrnssed  the  Rhine  and  returned  to 
his  quarters  in  Hungary.  There,  through  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  and  winter,  he  nursed  his  chagrin 
and  his  wrath,  and  in  the  spring  of  452  he  set  his 
host  in  motion  again,  directing  its  march  to  the 
Julian  Alps  and  through  their  passes  into  Italy. 
The  city  of  Aquileia,  then  prominent  in  commerce, 
and  prosperous  and  rich,  was  the  first  to  obstruct 
the  savage  invasion.  The  defence  of  the  city 
proved  so  obstinate  that  Attila  was  at  the  point 
of  abandoning  his  siege,  when  a  flight  of  storks, 
which  his  shrewdness  construed  favorably  as  an 
omen,  encouraged  the  Huns  to  one  more  irresistible 
assault  and"  the  doomed  town  was  carried  by  storm. 
"In  proportion  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  defence 
was  the  severity  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
Aquileia.  The  Roman  soldiers  were,  no  doubt,  all 
slain.  Attila  was  not  a  man  to  encumber  himself 
with  prisoners.  The  town  was  absolutely  given 
up  to  the  rage,  the  lust,  and  the  greed  of  the 
Tartar  horde  who  had  so  long  chafed  around  its 
walls.  .  .  .  When  the  barbarians  could  plunder  no 
more,  they  probably  used  fire,  for  the  very  build- 
ings of  Aquileia  perished,  so  that,  as  Jornandes 
tells  us,  in  his  time,  a  century  later  than  the  siege, 
scarcely  the  vestiges  of  it  yet  remained.  \  few 
houses  may  have  been  left  standing,  and  others 
must  have  slowly  gathered  round  them,  for  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia  retained  all  through  the  mid- 
dle ages  considerable  remains  of  his  old  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  and  a  large  and  somewhat  stately 


cathedral  was  reared  there  in  the  eleventh  century. 
But  the  City  of  the  North  Wind  never  really  re- 
covered from  the  blow.  .  .  .  The  terrible  invaders, 
made  more  wrathful  and  more  terrible  by  the 
resistance  of  Aquileia,  streamed  on  through  the 
trembling  cities  of  Venetia."  Patavium  (modern 
Padua),  Altinum  and  Julia  Concordia,  were  blotted 
out  of  existence.  At  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, Pavia  and  Milan,  the  towns  were  sacked,  but 
spared  destruction,  and  the  inhabitants  who  did 
not  escape  were  carried  away  into  captivity.  Many 
of  the  fugitives  from  these  towns  escaped  the  Huns 
by  hiding  in  the  islands  and  fens  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Adriatic  coast,  and  out  of  the  poor  fishing 
villages  that  they  formed  there  grew,  in  time,  the 
great  commercial  city  and  republic  of  Venice. 
"The  valley  of  the  Po  was  now  wasted  to  tTie 
heart's  content  of  the  invaders.  Should  they  cross 
the  Appennines  and  blot  out  Rome  as  they  had 
blotted  out  Aquileia  from  among  the  cities  of  the 
world  ?  This  was  the  great  question  that  was 
being  debated  in  the  Hunnish  camp,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  voices  were  not  all  for  war.  Already 
Italy  began  to  strike  that  strange  awe  into  the 
hearts  of  her  northern  conquerors  which  so  often 
in  later  ages  has  been  her  best  defence.  The  re- 
membrance of  Alaric,  cut  off  by  a  mysterious  death 
immediately  after  his  capture  of  Rome,  was  pres- 
ent in  the  mind  of  Attila,  and  was  frequently 
insisted  upon  by  his  counsellors."  So,  the  grim 
Hun  was  prepared  by  his  superstitions  to  listen  to 
the  embassy  from  Rome  which  met  him  at  the 
Ticino,  praying  for  peace.  At  the  head  of  the 
embassy  was  the  venerable  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
I — the  first  of  the  great  popes.  To  his  influence 
the  pacific  disposition  into  which  Attila  was  per- 
suaded has  been  commonly  ascribed.  At  all  events, 
the  king  of  the  Huns  consented  to  peace  with  the 
Romans,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Danube  in  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty,  leaving  Italy  a  desert  to  the 
Appennines,  but  not  beyond. — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy 
and  her  invaders,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  4. — See  also  Ven- 
ice:  452. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall   of  the   Roman   empire,  ch.  35. 

453. — Death  of  Attila  and  fall  of  his  empire. 
— Attila  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously  in  his 
sleep,  after  a  drunken  debauch,  some  time  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  453,  and  his  death  was 
the  end  of  the  "reign  of  terror"  under  which  he 
had  reduced  half  the  world.  "Immediately  after 
his  death,  the  Germans  refused  to  submit  to  the 
divided  rule  of  his  sons.  The  army  of  Attila  split 
up  into  two  great  camps;  on  the  one  side  were  the 
Gepidae  and  Ostrogoths,  with  the  majority  of  the 
Teutonic  nations;  on  the  other  the  Huns,  the 
Alans,  the  Sarmatians  or  Slavonians,  and  the  few 
Germans  who  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  memory 
of  Attila.  A  vast  plain  between  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube  was  selected  to  decide  this  vital  strug- 
gle, known  as  the  battle  of  Netad,  which,  though 
less  famous  in  history,  may  perhaps  claim  equal 
importance  with  that  of  Chalons,  as  an  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  civilization.  .  .  .  Fortune  at 
first  seemed  to  favour  the  Huns;  but  German 
steadfastness  prevailed ;  Goths  and  Gepidje  scat- 
tered the  less-disciplined  bands  of  Asia;  and  Ar- 
daric,  the  king  of  the  latter  tribe  for  the  time, 
established  himself  in  the  royal  residence  of  Attila, 
and  assumed  the  leading  position  in  the  barbarian 
world." — J.  G.  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome,  led.  4. — 
"Thirty  thousand  of  the  Huns  and  their  confed- 
erates lay  dead  upon  the  field,  among  them  Ellak. 
Attila's  first-born.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  his  nation  fled 
away  across  the  Dacian  plains,  and  over  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  to  those  wide  steppes  of  South- 
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em  Russia  in  which  at  the  commencement  of  our 
history  we  saw  the  three  Gothic  nations  talcing 
up  their  abode.  Ernak,  Attila's  darling,  ruled  tran- 
quilly under  Roman  protection  in  the  district  be- 
tween the  lower  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  which 
we  now  call  the  Dobrudscha,  and  which  was  then 
'the  lesser  Scythia.'  Others  of  his  family  main- 
tained a  precarious  looting  higher  up  the 
stream.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  after-history 
of  these  fragments  of  the  nation  with  which  any 
one  need  concern  himself.  .  .  .  Dacia,  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  lies  east  and  north  of  the  Danube, 
and  which  had  been  the  heart  of  .Attila's  domains, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gepidae,  under  the  wise  and 
victorious  Ardaric.  Pannonia,  that  is  the  western 
portion  of  Hungary,  with  Sclavonia,  and  parts  of 
Croatia,  Styria  and  Lower  Austria,  was  ruled  over 
by  the  three  Amal-descended  kings  of  the  Ostro- 
goths."— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Iter  invaders,  v.  2, 
bk.  3,  ch.  I. 

470-480. — Invasions  of  India.  See  India:  B.C. 
231-A.D.   480;   480-648. 

Attila  in  Teutonic  legend. — "Short  as  was  the 
sway  of  Attila  (from  434  to  453).  the  terror  it 
had  inspired  and  the  great  commotion  it  had 
brought  over  the  whole  Teuton  and  Roman  world, 
were  not  .  .  .  soon  forgotten.  .  .  .  The  memory 
of  the  great  chieftain  hovered  for  a  long  time,  like 
a  bloody  phantom,  in  the  Roman  annals  and  in 
the  German  sagas.  .  .  .  When  we  compare  the  his- 
torical Attila,  before  whose  piercing  glance  Rome 
and  Constantinople  trembled,  with  Etzel  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  we  find  that  the  latter  bears  but 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  former.  It  is  true  that 
Attila's  powerful  sway  is  still  reflected  in  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  as  Kriemhild  at  her  arrival  in 
the  land  of  the  Huns  is  surprised  at  seeing  so 
many  nations  submitted  to  his  sceptre.  Yet  upon 
the  whole  Etzel  plays  in  the  German  epic  the  part 
of  a  weak  and  sometimes  even  contemptible  king, 
while  glimpses  of  his  real  might  can  be  detected 
only  at  rare  intervals,  fluttering  as  it  were  in  the 
far-distant  background  of  a  by-gone  time.  .  .  . 
The  Eddas  and  the  Volsunga  Saga  bear  the  impress 
of  the  early  Teutonic  era,  when  the  king  was  little 
more  than  the  chosen  leader  in  war ;  and  the 
Northern  people  for  a  long  time  had  in  their 
political  institutions  nothing  by  which  the  concep- 
tion of  a  great  monarchy,  or  still  less  of  a  far- 
stretching  realm  like  that  of  Attila,  could  be  ex- 
pressed."— G.  T.  Dippold,  Great  epics  of  medieval 
Germany,  ch.  4. 

HUNS,  White. — "It  was  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince  [Varahran  V,  king  of  Persia,  420-440] 
that  those  terrible  struggles  commenced  between 
the  Persians  and  their  neighbours  upon  the  north- 
east which  continued,  from  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  to  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  the  empire.  Various 
names  are  given  to  the  people  with  whom  Persia 
waged  her  wars  during  this  period.  They  are 
called  Turks,  Huns,  sometimes  even  Chinese;  but 
these  terms  seem  to  be  used  in  a  vague  way,  as 
'Scythian'  was  by  the  ancients;  and  the  special 
ethnic  designation  of  the  people  appears  to  be 
quite  a  different  name  from  any  of  them.  It  is  a 
name  the  Persian  form  of  which  is  'Haithal,'  or 
'Haitheleh,'  the  Armenian  'Hephthagh,'  and  the 
Greek  'Ephthalites,'  or  sometimes  'Nephtha- 
lites.'  ...  All  that  we  know  of  the  Ephthalites 
is,  that  they  were  established  in  force,  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era,  in  the  regions 
east  of  the  Caspian,  especially  in  those  beyond  the 
Oxus  river,  and  that  they  were  generally  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Scythic  or  Finno-Turkic  pop- 
ulation, which,   at   any   rate   from   B.C.   200,  had 


become  powerful  in  that  region.  They  were  called 
'White  Huns'  by  some  of  the  Greeks;  but  it  is 
admitted  that  they  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
Huns  who  invaded  Europe  under  Attila.  .  .  .  They 
were  a  light-complexioned  race,  whereas  the  Huns 
were  decidedly  swart;  they  were  not  ill-lookjig. 
whereas  the  Huns  were  hideous;  they  were  an 
agricultural  people,  while  the  Huns  were  nomads; 
they  had  good  laws,  and  were  tolerably  well  civil- 
ised, but  the  Huns  were  savages.  It  is  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Thibetic  or  Turkish 
stock." — G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  great  oriental  mon- 
archy, ch.  14. — "We  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles  [the 
Huns],  which  directed  their  march  towards  the 
Oxus  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  first  of  these 
colonies  established  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful 
and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  where  tliey  preserved  the  name 
of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites  [Ephtha- 
lites], or  Nephthalites.  Their  manners  were 
softened,  and  even  their  features  were  insensibly 
improved,  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  their 
long  residence  in  a  flourishing  province;  which 
might  still  retain  a  faint  impression  of  the  arts  of 
Greece.  The  White  Huns,  a  name  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  change  of  their  complexion,  soon 
abandoned  the  pastoral  Ufe  of  Scythia.  Gorgo, 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  Carizine,  has  since 
enjoyed  a  temporary  splendour,  was  the  residence 
of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal  authority  over 
an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was  maintained 
by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians." — E.  Gibbon,  His- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ch.  26. — The  White  Huns  were  subjugated  by  the 
Turks.     See  Turkey:   6th  centurv. 

HUNT,  George  Wylie  Paul  (iSSq-  ),  gov- 
ernor of  Arizona,  igii-igig.  See  Arizona: 
1917. 

HUNT,  William  Holman  (1827-1910),  English 
painter  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  See  Paint- 
ing:   Europe    (iQth   century). 

HUNT,  William  Morris  (1824-1879),  Amer- 
ican painter.     See  P.ainting:   American. 

HUNTARI.     See  Hundred. 

HUNTER,  Sir  Archibald  (1856-  ),  British 
general.  Served  in  Egypt,  1885-1889,  South  Africa, 
1900-1901,  and  India,  1904-1909;  governor  of  the 
province  of  Dongola,  1895-1899,  of  Omdurman, 
1899,  and  of  Gibraltar,  1910-1913.  See  Egypt: 
1897-1898. 

HUNTER,  David  (1802-1886),  American  gen- 
eral. Served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the  Civil 
War;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South,  March,  1862.  See  U.S.A.: 
1861  (July-November);  1862  (May:  South  Caro- 
lina); (May):  General  Hunter's  emancipation  or- 
der; 1864  (May-June:  Virginia):  Campaigning  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley. 

HUNTER,  John  (1728-1793),  British  anatomist 
and  surgeon.  See  Medical  science:  Modern: 
18th  century:  Work  of  John  Hunter;  Anthropol- 
ogy:  Definition. 

HUNTER,  Robert  (d.  1734),  British  colonial 
governor  of  New  York  and  Jamaica.  See  New 
York  City:   1701-1764. 

HUNTER,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro  (iSoy- 
1887),  American  statesman.  Member  of  national 
House  of  Representatives  from  Virginia.  1837-1843, 
1845-1847;  United  States  senator,  1847-1861; 
secretary  of  state,  1862 ;  senator  of  the  Confederacy. 
1862-1S65;  peace  commissioner,  1865;  treasurer  of 
the  state  of  X'irginia,  1874-1880.  See  US..\.:  186S 
(Fcbruarv). 

HUNTER  COMMISSION,  to  investigate  the 
riots  at  Amritsar.    See  India:   igig. 
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HUNTER-WESTON,  Sir  Aylmer  (1864-  ), 
British  lieutenant-Rcneral.  Served  in  Miranzai, 
i8gi,  and  in  Dongola  expeditions,  1896,  in  South 
Africa,  1899-1901,  and  in  the  World  War,  1Q14- 
igi8.  See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western  front: 
w    13, 

'HUNTINGDON,  Selina  Hastings,  Countess 
of  (1707-1791),  English  religious  leader.  Founded 
a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  known  as  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  See 
Methodist  church:    1729-1791. 

HUNTINGTON,  Ellsworth  (1876-  ), 
American  explorer  and  geographer.  See  History: 
33. 

HUNTINGTON, -Samuel  (1732-1796),  Amer- 
ican patriot.  One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1786- 
1796.  See  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

HUNTINGTON  LIBRARY.  See  Libraries: 
Modern:    United  States:    Huntington   library. 

HUNTSVILLE,  Capture  of.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1862    (April-Mav:    Alabama). 

HUNYADI,  Jdnos  (John  Huniades)  (c.  1387- 
1456),  Hungarian  statesman  and  general.  Regent 
of  Hungary,  1446-1453 ;  defended  Belgrade  against 
the  Turks  in  1456.  See  Hungary:  1301-1442; 
1442-1458;    Bosnia:     1453-1528;    Turkey:     1402- 

1451- 

HUPA,  or  Hoopah,  aboriginal  tribe  of  Cali- 
fornia.    See  MoDocs;   Chimarikan  family. 

HURD,  Harvey,  American  jurist.  See  Child 
\vELF.\RE   legislation:    l89g-I02I. 

HURKAN   LANGUAGE.     See  Philology:  23. 

HURLBUT,  Stephen  Augustus  (1815-1882), 
American  general.  Served  in  the  Civil  War; 
minister  to  Colombia.  1869-1873;  member  of  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  1873-1877;  minis- 
ter to  Peru,  1881-1882.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1863  (April- 
Mav:    Mississippi). 

HURON,  Lake,  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  lying  be- 
tween Michigan  and  the  province  of  Ontario. — ■ 
See  also  Canada:   1634- 16 73. 

1679. — Navigated  by  La  Salle.  See  Canada: 
1669-1687. 

HURONS,  NEUTRAL  NATION,  ERIES.— 
"The  peninsula  between  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario  was  occupied  by  two  distinct  peoples, 
speaking  dialects  of  the  Iroquois  tongue.  The 
Hurons  or  Wyandots,  including  the  tribe  called 
by  the  French  the  Dionondadies.  or  Tobacco  Na- 
tion, dwelt  among  the  forests  which  bordered  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  fresh  water  sea  to  which  they 
have  left  their  name;  while  the  Neutral  Nation, 
so  called  from  their  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  Five  Nations,  inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  even  extended 
their  eastern  flank  aero  ",  the  strait  of  Niagara. 
The  population  of  the  Hurons  has  been  variously 
stated  at  from  iccoo  to  30,000  souls,  but  probably 
did  not  exceed  the  former  estimate.  The  Francis- 
cans and  the  Jesuits  were  early  among  them  [see 
Jesuits:  1542-1640],  and  from  their  descriptions  it 
is  apparent  that,  in  legends,  and  superstitions, 
manners  and  habits,  reUgious  observances  and 
social  customs,  they  were  closely  assimilated  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Five  Nations.  .  .  .  Like  the 
Five  Nations,  the  VV'yandots  were  in  some  measure 
an  agricultural  people;  they  bartered  the  surplus 
products  of  their  maize  fields  to  surrounding  tribes, 
usually  receiving  fish  in  exchange ;  and  this  traffic 
was  so  considerable  that  the  Jesuits  styled  their 
country  the  Granary  of  the  Algonquins.  Their 
prosperity  was  rudely  broken  by  the  hostilities  of 
the  Five  Nations ;  for  though  the  conflicting  parties 


were  not  ill  matched  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  the 
united  counsels  and  ferocious  energies  of  the  con- 
federacy swept  all  before  them.  In  the  year  1649, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  their  warriors  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Wyandots,  stormed  their  largest 
villages,  and  involved  all  within  in  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  survivors  fled  in  panic  terror,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  broken  and  dispersed.  Some 
found  refuge  among  the  French  of  Canada,  where, 
at  the  village  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  their  de- 
scendants still  remain ;  others  were  incorporated 
with  their  conquerors,  while  others  again  fled 
northward,  beyond  Lake  Superior,  and  sought  an 
asylum  among  the  wastes  which  bordered  on  the 
north-eastern  lands  of  the  Dahcotah.  Driven  back 
by  those  fierce  bison-hunters,  they  next  established 
themselves  about  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  shores  and  islands  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Lake  Huron.  Thence,  about  the  year  1680,  they 
descended  to  Detroit,  where  they  formed  a  per- 
manent settlement,  and  where,  by  their  superior 
valor,  capacity  and  address,  they  soon  acquired 
an  ascendancy  over  the  surrounding  Algonquins. 
The  ruin  of  the  Neutral  Nation  followed  close 
on  that  of  the  Wyandots,  to  whom,  according  to 
Jesuit  authority,  they  bore  an  exact  resemblance 
in  character  and  manners.  The  Senecas  soon  found 
means  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them;  they  were 
assailed  by  all  the  strength  of  the  insatiable  con- 
federacy, and  within  a  few  years  their  destruction 
as  a  nation  was  complete." — F.  Parkman,  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  ch.  i. — Idem,  Jesuits  in  North 
America,  ch.  i. — "The  first  in  this  locality  [namely, 
the  western  extremity  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
on  and  around  the  site  of  the  city  of  Buffalo], 
of  whom  history  makes  mention,  were  the  At- 
tiouandaronk,  or  Neutral  Nation,  called  Kah-kwas 
by  the  Senecas.  They  had  their  council-fires  along 
the  Niagara,  but  principally  on  its  western  side. 
Their  hunting  grounds  extended  from  the  Genesee 
nearly  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  em- 
bracing a  wide  and  important  territory.  .  .  .  They 
are  first  mentioned  by  Champlain  during  his  win- 
ter visit  to  the  Hurons  in  1615  .  .  .  but  he  was 
unable  to  visit  their  territory.  .  .  .  The  peace 
which  this  peculiar  people  had  so  long  maintained 
with  the  Iroquois  was  destined  to  be  broken. 
Some  jealousies  and  collisions  occurred  in  1647, 
which  culminated  in  open  war  in  1650.  One  of 
the  villages  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  nearest  the 
Senecas  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  our  city 
[Buffalo],  was  captured  in  the  autumn  of  the 
latter  year,  and  another  the  ensuing  spring.  So 
well-directed  and  energetic  were  the  blows  of 
the  Iroquois,  that  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Neutral  Nation  was  speedily  accomplished.  .  .  . 
The  survivors  were  adopted  by  their  conquerors. 
...  A  long  period  intervened  between  the  de- 
struction of  the  Neutral  Nation  and  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Senecas," — ■ 
which  latter  event  occurred  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Senecas  from  the  Genesee  valley,  by  the 
exepdition  under  General  Sullivan,  in  1779,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  "They  never,  as  a  nation, 
resumed  their  ancient  seats  along  the  Genesee,  but 
sought  and  found  a  new  home  on  the  secluded 
banks  and  among  the  basswood  forests  of  the 
D6-syo-wa,  or  Buffalo  Creek,  whence  they  had 
driven  the  Neutral  Nation  130  years  before.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  assumed  by  many  writers  that  the 
Kah-kwas  and  Fries  were  identical.  This  is  not 
so.  The  latter,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  lived  south  of  the  western  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie  until  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1655.  The  Kah-kwas  were  exter- 
minated by  them  as  early  as  1651.     On  Coronelli's 
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map.  published  in  1688,  one  of  the  villages  of 
the  latter,  called  'Kahouagoga,  a  destroyed  na- 
tion,' is  located  at  or  near  the  site  of  Buffalo." — 
O.  H.  Marshall,  Niagara  frontier,  pp.  5-8.  joot- 
nole. — "Westward  of  the  Neutrals,  along  the  South- 
eastern shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  stretching  as  far 
east  as  the  Genesee  river,  lay  the  country  of  the 
Eries,  or,  as  they  were  denominated  by  the  Jesuits, 
'La  Nation  Chat,'  or  Cat  Nation,  who  were  also 
a  member  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family.  The 
name  of  the  beautiful  lake  on  whose  margm  our 
city  [Buffalo]  was  cradled  is  their  most  enduring 
monument,  as  Lake  Huron  is  that  of  the  generic 
stock.  They  were  called  the  Cat  Nation  either 
because  that  interesting  but  mischievous  animal, 
the  raccoon,  which  the  holy  fathers  erroneously 
classed  in  the  feline  gens,  was  the  totem  of  their 
leading  clan,  or  sept,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  that  mammal  within  their  territory.' 
— W.  C.  Bryant,  Interesting  archaeological  studies 
in  and  about  Buffalo,  p.  12. — H.  R.  Schoolcraft  in 
his  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Eries," 
either  identifies  or  confuses  the  Eries  and  the 
Neutral  Nation. — See  also  Iroquois  confederacy: 
Their  conquests,  etc.;  Canada:  1608-1611;  1615- 
1616;   1634-1652;   1640-1700. 

Also  in:  J.  G.  Shea,  Inquiries  respecting  the 
lost  Neutral  Nation,  pt.  4,  p.  204. — D.  Wilson, 
Huron-Iroquois  of  Canada  {Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  Transactions,  18S4). — P.  D.  Clarke,  Origin 
and  traditional  history  of  the  Wyandottes. — W. 
Ketchum,  History  of  Buffalo,  v.  i,  ch.  1-2. — N.  B. 
Craig,  Olden  time,  v.  i,  p.  225. 

HUSCARLS.    See  Housecarls. 

HUSEIN.     See  Hosain. 

HUSEIN  IBN  ALI  (1856-  ),  first  king  of 
the  Hejaz.  Member  of  Imperial  Ottoman  coun- 
cil; appointed  sherif  of  Mecca,  igo8;  after  Arab 
revolt  against  the  Turks,  assumed  the  title  of 
"Sultan  of  Arabia,"  igi6;  proclaimed  "King  of  the 
Hejaz"  in  the  same  year.  See  Arabia:  Political 
divisions;  1916;  1Q16  (June);  igig:  King  of 
Hejaz,  etc.;  World  War:  igi6:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:   c,  2;   c,  3. 

HUSS,  or  Hus,  John  (c.  1370-1415),  Bohemian 
religious  reformer.  See  Bohemia:  1405-1415; 
Europe:  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Prelimi- 
nary movements  of  Wvcliffe  and  Huss. 

HUSSARS.— Matthias,  son  of  John  Hunyadi, 
was  elected  king  of  Hungary  in  145S.  "The  de- 
fence of  the  country  chiefly  engaged  the  attention 
of  Matthias  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
Measures  of  defence  were  accordingly  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  speed,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  regular  cavalry; 
to  levy  which  one  man  was  enrolled  out  of  every 
20  families.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  'Hussar,' 
meaning  in  Hungarian  the  price  or  due  of  twenty." 
— E.  Szabad,  Hungarv,  past  and  present,  p.  50. 

HUSSEIN  HILkl  PASHA.  See  Hilmi 
Pasha. 

HUSSEIN  KEMAL  PASHA,  Prince  (c. 
1850-1Q17),  son  of  Khedive  Ismail;  succeeded 
Abbas  Hilmi,  khedive  of  Egypt,  with  the  title  of 
"sultan,"  igi4.  See  Egypt:  igi4:  World  War; 
igi7;  World  War:   1914:   IV.  Turkev:   h. 

HUSSEIN  PASHA,  or  Hosain  III  (i773- 
1838),  dcy  of  .Algiers.     See  Barbaky  states:   1830. 

HUSSITE  WARS,  civil  war  of  a  political  and 
religious  character  which  broke  out  in  Bohemia 
after    the    death    of    John    Huss.      See    Bohemia: 

I4ig-i434. 
HUSTINGS,  COURT  OF  HUSTING.— "The 

'hygh  and  auncycnt'  Court  of  Husting  of  the  City 
of  London  is  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or.  to  speak  more 
accurately,    of    Scandinavian    origin,    being    a    re- 


markable memorial  of  the  sway  once  exercised 
over  England  by  the  Danes  and  other  Northmen. 
The  name  of  the  Court  is  derived  from  I  hus], 
'a  house,'  and  Idhing],  a  thing,  'cause,'  or  'coun- 
cil,' and  signilies,  according  to  general  acceptation, 
'a  court  held  in  a  house,'  in  contradistinction  to 
other  'things.'  or  courts,  which  in  Saxon  times  were 
usually  held  in  the  otjen  air.  .  .  .  The  term  'Hust- 
ing' or,  less  correctly,  'Hustings'  is  commonly  ap- 
plied at  the  present  day  to  open-air  assemblies- 
or  temporary  courts,  usually  held  in  some  elevateJ 
position,  lor  the  purpose  of  electing  members  oi 
Parliament  in  counties  and  boroughs,  its  strict 
etymological  meaning  being  lost  sight  of.  .  .  . 
[The  Court  of  Husting]  is  the  oldest  court  of 
record  within  the  City,  and  at  one  time  constituted 
the  sole  court  for  settling  disputes  between  citizen 
and  citizen." — R.  R.  Shar[)e,  Introduction  to  calen- 
dar of  wills.  Court  of  Husting,  London. — The 
Hustings  disappeared  from  elections  in   1872. 

HUSZAR,  Carl  (1882-  ),  Hungarian  states- 
man. Served  as  premier,  November,  1919-1920. 
See   Hungary:    1919-1920. 

HUT  SERVICE:  In  World  War.  See  Y.  M. 
C.  A.:  World  War  activities:  1914:  First  social 
welfare   organization. 

HUTCHINSON,  Anne  (c.  1600-1643),  Amer- 
ican religious  enthusiast.  Involved  in  the  Anti- 
nomian  controversy ;  banished  from  Boston  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Rhode  Island,  1638.  See 
Massachusetts:  1636-1638;  Rhode  Island:  1638- 
1640;  U.S..A.:   1607-1752.  , 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas  {1711-1780),  last 
royal  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Became  very 
unpopular  during  pre-revolutionary  troubles  in 
Boston,  and  was  driven  from  the  country  in  1774. 
See  U.  S.  A.:  1761;  1774  (May-July);  1774- 
1775- 

HUTIER,  Oskar  von  (1857-  ),  German 
general.  Served  in  World  War,  1914-1918.  See 
World  War:  igiS:  II.  Western  front:  a,  1;  b,  1; 
c,  33;  d;  d,  2;  d,  3;  g,  5. 

HUTTEN,  Ulrich  von  (1488-1523),  German 
humanist,  poet  and  reformer.  Served  in  the  im- 
perial army,  1513;  sided  with  the  Swabian  League 
against  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg.  Among  his 
more  important  works  are:  ".\rs  versificandi," 
"Nemo,"  and  numerous  satires.  His  greatest  fame, 
however,  rests  on  his  probable  contribution  to  the 
second  part  of  the  celebrated  "Epistolae  obscurorum 
virorum."  See  Education:  Modern:  i5th-i6th 
centuries:  Relation  of  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion. 

HUTTON,  James  (1726-1797),  Scottish  geol- 
ogist. Wrote  the  "Theory  of  the  Earth"  and  other 
works  on  natural  philosophy.  See  Evolutio.n: 
Historical  development  of  the  idea. 

HUTUKTU,  spiritual  ruler  of  Mongolia,  resid- 
ing at  Urga.  He  is  termed  the  "Living  Buddha," 
and  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  the  Dalai  Lama 
of  Tibet.     See  Mongolia:   igii. 

HUXLEY,  Thomas  Henry  (1825-1895),  Eng- 
lish biologist.  Contributed  to  practically  every 
department  of  biology,  and  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species."  .'\mong 
his  most  important  books  are:  "Evidence  as  to 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  1863,  ".\natomy  of  Ver- 
tebrated  Animals,"  1871,  "Elementary  Biology," 
1075,  "The  Crayfish:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Zoology,"  1880,  and  "Collected  Es.~ays"  in  nine 
volumes,  1893-1894.  He  held  many  posts  of 
honor  and  professorships  in  various  colleges. — See 
also  Agnosticism;  Education:  Modern;  i9th-20th 
centuries;  Spencer,  Huxley,  etc.;  English  litera- 
ture: 1832-1890;  Evolution:  Historical  develop-  , 
ment  of  the  idea. 
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HUY,  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Liege, 
Belgium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  nineteen 
miles  east  of  Namur. 

1703. — Taken  by  Imperialists.  See  Nether- 
lands:   1702-1704. 

1705. — Taken  by  French.  See  Netherlands: 
1 70s. 

1914. — German  atrocities.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atro- 
cities, etc.:  a,  3. 

HUYGENS,  Christian  (i62g-i6q5),  Dutch 
astronomer,  mathematician  and  physicist.  See 
Inventions:  i6th-i7th  centuries:  Time  measure- 
ment ;  Instruments. 

HWANG-HO,  Hoang-Ho,  or  Huang-Ho 
(.Yellow  river),  second  largest  river  of  China, 
rising  in  Central  Asia.  See  China:  Geography  of 
China  proper. 

HWICCAS,  name  borne  by  the  West  Saxons 
who  first  settled  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcester- 
shire when  that  region  was  conquered.  They  led 
a  revolt  against  the  West  Saxon  king  Ceawlin, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Britons,  or 
Welsh.  The  battle  of  Wanborough,  fought  sgi, 
drove  Ceawlin  from  the  throne. — J.  R.  Green, 
Making  of  England,  pp.  i2g-2o8. — See  also  Eng- 
land:   547-633. 

HYACINTHIA,  Feast  of  the.— "The  feast  of 
the  Hyacinthia  was  held  annually  at  Amydae 
[Lacedsmonia],  on  the  longest  day  of  the  Spar- 
tan month  Hecatombeus,  corresponding  to  our 
June  and  Juljj.  .  .  .  Hyacinthus,  the  beautiful 
youth  slain  accidentally  by  Apollo,  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  worship.  He  took  his  name  from 
the  flower,  which  was  an  emblem  of  death ;  and 
the  original  feast  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
a  mournful  ceremony, — a  lamentation  over  the 
destruction  of  the  flowers  of  spring  by  the  sum- 
mer heat,  passing  on  to  a  more  general  lament 
over  death  itself." — G.  Rawlinson,  History  of 
Herodotus,  note,  bk.  g,  sect.  7. 

HYBLA. — "There  was  a  Sikel  goddess  Hybla, 
whom  the  Greeks  looked  on  as  the  same  with 
several  goddesses  of  their  own  mythology,  here 
with  one,  there  with  another.  Three  towns  in 
Sicily  were  called  after  her,  one  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  now  Ragusa,  another 
on  the  coast  north  of  Syracuse,  near  the  place 
where  the  Greek  colony  of  Megara  was  afterwards 
planted.  This  gave  its  name  to  the  Hyblaian 
hills  not  far  off,  famous  for  their  honey;  but 
there  is  no  hill  strictly  called  Mount  Hybla.  The 
third  Hybla  is  inland,  not  far  from  Catania,  and 
is  now  called  Paterno." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Story  oj 
SicUy,   p.   33. 

HYDASPES,  ancient  name  of  the  river  Jelum, 
or  Jhelum,  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  Indian  king  Porus  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  Alexander. — C.  Thirlwall, 
Hislorv  of  Greece,  cli.  53. 

HYDE,  Edward,  1st  Earl  of  Clarendon.  See 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde. 

HYDE  VS.  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COM- 
PANY.   See  U.  S.  A.:   iSgs   (.\pril-May). 

HYDER  ALI  (c.  1722-1782),  Hindu  ruler  and 
warrior.  His  wars  with  England  were  among 
the  most  ferocious  and  bloody  episodes  of  the 
British  conquest  of  India.  See  India:  i767-i76g; 
1 780- 1 783. 

HYDERABAD,  or  Haiderabad,  principal  na- 
tive state  of  India,  and  important  commercial 
region.  It  is  ruled  by  a  nizam.  The  area  is 
82,6g8  square  miles.  In  ig2i  it  had  a  population 
of   12,453,627.     See  India;    1662-1748;   Map. 

1798. — Treaty  with  English.  See  India;  1798- 
1805. 


HYDERABAD,  or  Haiderabad,  fortified  city 
and  district  of  the  Sind  province  of  Bombay  in 
British  India.     See  Bombay  presidency;  Sind. 

HYDRAULUS,  or  Hydraulic  organ,  early 
musical  instrument.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and 
medieval:    Wind   instruments. 

HYDROPLANE:  Construction.  See  Avia- 
tion: Development  of  airplanes  and  air  service: 
igio-ig20. 

HY-IVAR,  sovereigns  of  island  empire  of  Nor- 
mans. See  Normans:  8th-gth  centuries:  Island 
empire,  etc.;    ioth-i3th  centuries. 

HYKSOS,  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt.  See 
Egypt:  Hyksos;  Canaan;  Jews;  Children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt. 

HYLLEANS. — "The  Hylleans  are  never  men- 
tioned in  any  historical  narrative,  but  always  in 
mythical  [Greek]  legends;  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  geographers  only  from 
mythological  writers.  Yet  they  are  generally 
placed  in  the  islands  of  Melita  and  Black-Corcyra, 
to  the  south  of  Liburnia." — C.  O.  Miiller.  History 
and  antiquities  of  the  Doric  race.  v.  i,  introduction. 

HYLLEIS,  Dorian  clan  descended  from  Hyllus, 
son  of  Heracles.  See  Sparta;  Constitution  as- 
cribed to  Lvcurgus. 

HYMAN'S,  Paul  (186S-  ),  Belgian  states- 
man. Member  of  Belgian  mission  to  the  United 
States,  igi4;  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  igiS- 
1920;  representative  at  the  peace  conference,  igig. 
See  Belgium:  igig;  ig2o;  Versailles.  Treaty  of: 
Conditions  of  peace;  World  War;  1914;  I.  West- 
ern  front:    x. 

HYMETTUS,  one  of  the  noted  mountains  of 
Attica,  "celebrated  for  its  excellent  honey,  and  the 
broad  belt  of  flowers  at  its  base,  which  scented 
the  air  with  their  delicious  perfume." — M.  and 
R.  P.  Willson,  Mosaics   of  Grecian  History,   p.  g. 

HYMN  OF  HATE,  poem  by  Lissauer  ex- 
pressing hatred  of  England,  popular  in  Germany 
during   the   World  War. 

HY-NIALS  AND  EUGENIANS.— "As  sur- 
names were  not  generally  used,  either  in  Ireland 
or  anywhere  else,  till  after  the  loth  century,  the 
great  families  are  distinguishable  at  first  only  by 
their  tribe  or  clan  names.  Thus,  at  the  north  we 
have  the  Hy-Nial  race;  in  the  south  the  Eugenian 
race,  so  called,  from  Nial  and  Eoghan.  their  mutual 
ancestors." — T.  D.  McGee,  Popular  history  of  Ire- 
land, V.  I,  bk.  I,  ch.  2. 

HYPATIA  (c.  370-415),  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  born  in  Alexandria  of  Greek  parentage. 
She  became  the  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  in 
that  city.  Her  large  following  aroused  the  hatred 
of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders,  and  she  was  brutally 
murdered  by  a  fanatical  mob,  led  by  priests  and 
monks,  with  the  criminal  connivance  of  Cyril, 
bishop   of   .'\lexandria.     See   Alexandria:    413-415. 

HYPERBOREANS,  mythical  people,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  have  dwelt  beyond  the  north 
wind,  and  therefore  to  have  enjoyed  a  perfect 
climate  in  the  extreme  north. 

HYPHASIS,  ancient  name  of  the  river  Sutlej, 
in  the  Punjab. 

HYPHENATED  AMERICANS,  term  applied 
during  the  World  War  to  those  naturalized  citizens 
who  were  suspected  of  acting  in  the  interests  of 
their  former  country.  See  Americanization: 
Hvphenism.  j 

HYPOCHLORITE:  Use  in  treatment  of  , 
wounds.  See  Medical  science:  Modern:  igi4-  1 
iqi8.  I 

HYPOTHEC,  in  Roman  law,  the  right  or  se-     \ 
curity  given  by  contract  to  a  creditor  over  property     i 
of   the  debtor  to  satisfy   a  claim.     See   Common 
law:    1864. 
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HYRCANIA,  HYRCANIAN  SEA.  — "The 
mountain-chain  which  skirts  the  Great  Plateau 
[of  Iran]  on  the  north,  distinguished  in  these  pages 
by  the  name  of  Elburz,  broadens  out  after  it 
passes  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
till  it  covers  a  space  of  nearly  three  degrees  (more 
than  200  miles) .  Instead  of  the  single  lofty  ridge 
which  separates  the  Salt  Desert  from  the  low 
Caspian  region,  we  find  between  the  54th  and 
59th  degrees  of  east  longitude  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct ranges,  all  nearly  parallel  to  one  another, 
having  a  general  direction  of  east  and  west.  . 
Here  in  Persian  times  was  settled  a  people  called 
Hyrcani;  and  from  them  the  tract  derived  the 
name  of  Hyrcania  (Vehrkana),  while  the  lake 
[Caspian  sea]  on  which  it  adjoined  came  to  be 
known  as  'the  Hyrcanian  Sea.'  The  fertility  of  the 
region,  its  broad  plains,  shady  woods,  and  lofty 
mountains  were  celebrated  by  the  ancient  writers." 
— G.    Rawlinson,    Five    great    monarchies:    Persia, 


eh.  I. — "In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Acha;mcnids 
their  land  [Hyrcania]  is  known  as  Varkana;  the 
modern  name  is  Jorjan.  Here,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  the  mountains  were  covered  with  forests 
of  oaks,  where  swarms  of  wild  bees  had  their 
hives;  in  the  valleys  vines  and  fig-trees  flourished, 
and  the  soil  down  to  the  sea  was  so  luxuriant  that 
corn  grew  from  the  fallen  grains  without  any  spe- 
cial sowing." — M.  Duncker,  History  of  antiquity, 
bk.  7,  cli.  I. — See  also  Pahthia. 

HYRCANUS  I,  or  John  Hyrcanus  (175-104 
B.C.),  Maccabean  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  135-105 
B.C.     See  Jews:   B.C.  166-40. 

Hyrcanus  II,  (d.  30  B.C.)  last  of  the  Macca- 
bean princes  of  Judca,  78-40  B.C. 

HYSIAE,  Battle  of  (669  B.C.).  Sec  Greece: 
B.C.   8th-5th   centuries:    Growth   of  Sparta. 

HYTHE,  market  town  of  Kent,  England,  67 
miles  southeast  of  London;  one  of  the  Cinque 
ports.    See  Cinque  ports. 


I 


lAMBLICUS  (died  c.  330),  Greek  philosopher. 

See  Neoplatonism. 

lANNINA.     See  Jannina. 

Pasha  of.     See  Ali  Pasha. 

lAPYGIANS,  tribe  of  ancient  Italy.  See  Italy: 
Ancient;  Qinotrians. 

lATRO-CHEMISTRY.  See  Chemistry:  Gen- 
eral:  latro  or  medical  chemistry. 

lAZYGES,  or  Jazyges,  a  Sarmatian  or  Slavonic 
people  who  settled  in  Hungary  about  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.     See  Limioantes. 

IBEA. — "The  territory  secured  by  England  in 
East  Equatorial  Africa  as  a  result  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Zanzibar  domain  has  received 
the  somewhat  fantastic  name  of  Ibea,  a  term 
formed  by  the  initial  letters,  I.  B.  E.  A.  of  the 
full  title.  Imperial  British  East  Africa." — A.  H. 
Keane,  Africa  (Stanford's  compendium  of  geogra- 
phy, V.   2,  ch.   11). 

IBERA,  Battle  at  (216  B.C.).  See  Punic 
Wars:   First. 

IBERIANS:  Eastern.— "The  Sapeires  [of  Her- 
odotus] appear  to  be  the  Iberians  of  later  writers. 
The  name  is  found  under  the  various  forms  of 
Saspeires,  Sapeires.  Sabeires,  or  Sabeiri,  and  Abeires, 
whence  the  transition  to  Iberes  is  easy.  They  .  .  . 
must  evidently  have  inhabited  the  greater  part 
of  the  modern  province  of  Georgia.  .  .  .  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  Georgians — 
still  called  'Virk'  by  their  neighbours — are  their 
descendants." — G.  Rawlinson,  History  of  Herodo- 
tus, bk.  7,  appendix  1. — See  also  Alarodians. — 
If  these  Iberians  of  the  east  were  connected  in 
race  or  origin  of  name  with  the  Iberians  of  western 
Europe,  the  connection  does  not  seem  to  have 
been   traced.     See  Turkey:    1063-1073. 

Western. — "The  numerous  skulls  obtained  from 
Basque  cemeteries  possess  exactly  those  characters 
which  have  been  remarked  ...  in  the  Neolithic 
tombs  and  caves  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  may  therefore  be  taken  to  imply  that  the 
Basque-speaking  peoples  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fragment  of  the  race  which  occupied  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  area  west  of  the  Rhine  and 
north  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Neolithic  age.  .  .  .  Nor 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  this  small, 
dark-haired  people  being  identical  with  the  ancient 
Iberians  of  history,  who  have  left  their  name  in 
the  Iberian  peninsula  [Spain]  as  a  mark  of  their 
former  dominion  in  the  west.  ...  In  ancient  times 
they  were  spread  through  Spain  as  far  to  the 
south  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  as  far  to  the 


north-east  as  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  Iberic 
population  of  the  British  Isles  was  apparently 
preserved  from  contact  with  other  races  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Neolithic  age.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  it  is  not  so;  a  new  set  of  men. 
differing  in  physical  characteristics  from  them, 
make  their  appearance.  .  .  .  The  new  invader  is 
identified  by  Thurnam  and  Huxley  with  the  Celta; 
of  history.  .  .  .  These  two  races  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Spain  during  the  very  earliest  times  re- 
corded in  history,  the  Iberians  occupying  the  north- 
western region,  and  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,  extending 
in  a  broad  band  south  of  the  Pyrenees  along 
the  Mediterranean  shore.  ...  In  the  north  the 
Vascones  then,  as  now,  held  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Spain,  The  distribution  of  these  two  races  in 
Gaul  is  similar  to  that  which  we  have  noted  in 
Spain.  .  .  .  When  Csesar  conquered  Gaul,  the 
Iberian  Aquitani  possessed  the  region  bounded  by 
the  river  Garonne,  the  Cevennes.  and  the  Pyrenees. 
...  An  ethnological  connection  also  between 
Aquitaine  and  Brittany  (Armorica)  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  remark  of  Pliny,  'Aquitania 
Armorica  ante  dicta.' .  .  .  Just  as  the  Celts  pushed 
back  the  Iberian  population  of  Gaul  as  far  south 
as  Aquitania,  and  swept  round  it  into  Spain, 
so  they  crossed  the  channel  and  overran  the  greater 
portion  of  Britain,  until  the  Silures,  identified  by 
Tacitus  with  the  Iberians,  were  left  only  in  those 
fastnesses  which  were  subsequently  a  refuge  for 
the  Welsh  against  the  English  invaders." — W. 
B.  Dawkins,  Early  man  in  Britain,  ch.  q. — See 
also  Spain:  Aboriginal  peoples;  Africa:  Prehistoric 
peoples;  Aquitaine:  Ancient  tribes;  Celtiberians; 
Europe:  Introduction  to  historic  period:  Correla- 
tion of  race,  nationality  and  language;  Gaul: 
Civilization ;    Ligurians. 

Also  in:  I.  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  ch.  3, 
sect.  5. 

IBERION,  early  name  for  Ireland.    See  Albion. 

IBERVILLE,  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur  d' 
(1661-1706),  French-Canadian  naval  and  military 
commander.  Attacked  Schenectady,  i6qo;  took 
Forts  Nelson  and  Bourbon  on  Hudson  bay,  1604 
and  1697  respectively;  built  Fort  Biloxi  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  i6qq.  See  Louisiana:  1698-1712; 
1699-1763;   Mississippi:    1699-1710. 

IBN  KHALDUN  (1332-1406),  Arabic  hbtorian. 
See  History:    21;   33. 

IBN  RASHID,  name  of  one  of  the  leading 
dynasties  of  .\rabia.  See  Arabia:  1919:  King  of 
Hejaz. 
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IBRAHIM  (1615-1648),  Ottoman  sultan,  1640- 
1648.     See  Turkey:    1645-1669. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA  (1789-1848),  Egyptian  gen- 
eral. Subdued  Wahhabis,  1816-1818;  captured 
Acre,  1832;  defeated  the  Turks,  1832  and  1839, 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  1848,  See  Egypt:  1840-1869; 
Greece:    1821-1829. 

IBSEN,  Henrik  (1828-1906),  Norwegian  drama- 
list.  See  Dram.^:  1800-1900;  20th  century;  Scan- 
dinavian literature:   1857-1910. 

ICA,  city  of  southern  Peru.  See  Peru:  1820- 
1826. 

ICARIA,  one  of  the  demes  of  Attica,  where 
Icarius,  in  a  Greek  legend,  was  taught  wine-mak- 
ing by  Dionysus. 

ICARIA,  .^gean,  island  near  Samos  which,  in 
ancient  times,  belonged  to  the  Samians. 

ICARIA,  Iowa,  socialistic  community.  See 
Socialism:    1S40-18S3. 

ICARIA-SPERANZA,  socialistic  community 
in  California.     See  Socialism:    1840-1883. 

ICE:  Early  processes  of  production.  See  In- 
ventions:   19th  ccntur\':    Refrigeration. 

ICE  AGE,  Polar.  See  Antarctic  exploration: 
Scientific  observations. 

ICELAND:  Geography. — Area. — Resources. — 
Early  history. — Iceland,  an  island  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  northwest  of  the  Hebrides,  "lies  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  250  miles  from 
Greenland  and  600  miles  from  Norway.  [See 
British  empire:  Map  of  the  world.]  It  belongs 
geographically  to  the  western  hemisphere,  but 
historically  and  pohtically  to  the  eastern.  .  .  . 
Iceland  is  of  volcanic  origin;  its  rocks  are  almost 
all  igneous;  and  there  are  yet  several  active 
volcanoes,  the  chief  of  which  is  Hecia,  over  five 
thousand  feet  high.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  island  is 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  and  ice — one  jokul, 
the  Vatna,  having  in  itself  an  area  of  four  thousand 
square  miles.  .  .  .  The  summers  in  Iceland  are 
short,  and  warm  considering  the  latitude;  the 
winters  are  long  and  cold,  yet  tempered  somewhat 
by  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  four  months  in  the 
year  the  stars  do  not  shine,  and  for  four  months 
the  sun  does  not  shine.  Thus  the  year  in  Iceland 
may  be  thought  of  as  one  long  day — four  month:> 
light,  four  months  night,  four  months  twilight." — 
E.  U.  Hoenshel,  Land  of  frost  and  fire,  pp.  19-20. 
— It  has  an  estimated  population,  1920,  of  94,690, 
and  an  area  of  39,709  square  miles  of  which  only 
one  seventh  is  productive.  The  chief  crops  are 
hay,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  The  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Icelanders  is  cattle  and  sheep-breed- 
ing. The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1918  was 
estimated  at  22,600.000  kronur,  or  approximately 
.$6,063,000.  The  capital  and  largest  town  is  Reyk- 
javik, with  a  population  in  1920  of  17,976.  Ice- 
land is  probably  the  only  country  with  no  debt, 
but  with  1,000,000  kronur  of  savings  in  its  ex- 
chequer. Women  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
municipal  vote  earlier  in  Iceland  than  any  other 
country  and  they  do  not  change  their  names  when 
they  marry. 

"According  to  Decuil.  Iceland  [anciently  known 
as  Thule  (see  Thule>]  was  .  .  .  discovered  by 
Irish  monks  prior  to  795.  Are  Erode  [or  Ari  the 
Learned],  the  earliest  Icelandic  historian,  who  has 
written  a  very  reliable  work  on  the  early  history 
of  Iceland,  the  'Islendingabok,'  says  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Norsemen  first  began  to  visit  the 
island  'they  found  Christian  men  there  whom  they 
called  papa,  but  they  soon  left  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  dwell  among  the  heathens.  They 
left  Irish  books,  bells,  and  crosiers,  from  which 
one  must  judge  that  they  were  Irish.'  The  'Land- 
namabok'    also    mentions    these    Irish    monks,    and 


the  name  of  the  island  of  Papey,  off  the  east  coast, 
still  brings  to  memory  their  stay  in  Iceland.  .  .  . 
Are  Erode  says  that  Iceland  was  first  settled  in  the 
days  of  Harald  Haarfagre,  870  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  by  people  from  Norway.  According  to 
Sturla's  'Landnamabok.'  the  Norseman  Naddod  first 
reached  the  island,  having  lost  his  way  while  on 
a  voyage  from  Norway  to  the  Faroe  Islands. 
According  to  the  'Historia  Norwegiae'  and  Hauk's 
'Landnamabok'  the  Swede  Gardar  first  discovered 
Iceland.  But  neither  the  story  of  Naddod,  nor 
that  of  Gardar,  can  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
tradition."' — K.  Gjerset,  History  of  the  Norwegian 
people,  p.   137. 

Also  in:  T.  Ellwood,  Book  of  the  settlement  of 
Iceland  (tr.  from  the  original  hlandic  of  Ari  the 
Learned) . 

870-1004. — Norwegian  immigration. — Parlia- 
ment established. — "The  first  Norwegian  settler  of 
Iceland  was  Ingolf  Arnarson,  about  A.D.  874. 
When  after  the  battle  of  Hafrsfiord,  872,  Harald 
Fairhair  became  the  undisputed  King  of  all  Norway 
and  subjected  its  free  chieftains  to  taxation,  they 
preferred  to  emigrate.  For  sixty  years  a  stream 
of  men  of  the  highest  and  best  blood  in  Norway 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Iceland.  Chieftains  took 
with  them  earth  from  below  the  temple  altar  in 
the  motherland,  and  placed  it  in  the  new  temple 
which  they  built  in  the  new  land.  Each  chieftain 
ruled  his  district  or  land-take  (land-nam),  as  it 
was  called.  Iceland  was  settled  in  870-930,  partly 
direct  from  Norway,  partly  by  Norsemen  and 
Celts  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
.  .  .  [See  also  America:  loth-nth  centuries.] 
The  chieftains,  Godar  (singular  Godi),  presided  at 
temple  feasts  and  sacrifices,  and  were,  at  the  same 
time,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  heads  of  the 
people.  They  sent  Cllliot  to  Norway  to  make 
a  Constitution  for  the  Icelandic  Commonwealth. 
He  accomplished  this  in  three  years.  In  930  a 
central  Parliament  for  all  Iceland,  Althing  or 
Althingi,  was  established  at  Thingvellir  in  South- 
west Iceland,  and  a  Law  Speaker  was  appointed 
to  'speak  the  law.'" — J.  Stefansson,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  with  Iceland  and  Finland,' pp.  157-158. — 
"The  Althing  .  .  .  lasted  for  several  hundred  years 
as  the  government  of  the  land;  it  met  for  two 
weeks  every  summer  at  Thingvellir.  While  it 
was  in  session  laws  were  made,  cases  tried,  and 
sentences  executed." — E.  U.  Hoenshel,  Land  of 
frost  and  fire.  p.  26. — See  also  Thing. — "In  964 
the  number  of  chieftaincies  {Godord)  was  fixed 
at  thirty-nine,  nine  for  each  of  the  four  quarters 
into  which  the  island  was  divided,  except  for 
the  north  quarter,  which  was  allowed  twelve  chief- 
tains instead  of  nine.  The  Althing,  as  a  court 
of  appeal,  acted  through  four  courts,  one  for  each 
quarter.  There  was  also  a  lifth  court,  instituted 
in  1004,  which  exercised  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
the  other  courts  failed.  For  legislative  purposes 
the  Althing  acted  through  a  Committee  of  144 
men,  only  one-third  of  whom,  viz.  the  thirty- 
nine  Godar,  and  their  nine  nominees,  had  the 
right  to  vote.  These  nine  nominees  were  elected 
by  the  Godar  of  the  south,  west,  and  east  quarters, 
three  by  each  quarter  in  order  to  give  each  of 
them  the  same  number  of  men  on  the  Committee 
as  the  north  quarter  had." — J.  Stefansson,  Den- 
mark and  Siacden  with  Iceland  and  Finland,  pp. 
158-159. 

981-1000. — Introduction  of  Christianity. — 
Function  of  the  bishops. — Beginnings  of  a  lit- 
erature.— The  first  attempt  at  converting  the  Ice- 
landers to  Christianity  was  made  by  a  native  of 
the  country,  named  Thorvald,  known  to  history 
as  Thorvald,  the  Far-travelled.    After  having  spent 
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sometime  in  Viking  raids  he  went  to  Germany 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  bishop  named 
Frederick  and  by  whom  he  was  baptised  and 
converted.  Thorvald  prevailed  upon  the  bishop 
to  undertake  with  him  a  journey  to  Iceland,  in 
order  to  preach  God's  word;  they  reached  Iceland 
in  g8i  and  remained  five  years.  "At  the  Althing 
in  A.D.  1000  a  debate  took  place  about  adopting 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Christian  chieftains  supported  this  proposal  of  the 
envoys  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  of  Norway.  To 
avoid  civil  war  the  heathens  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  heathen  Law  Speaker  as 
to  whether  the  new  or  the  old  religion  should  pre- 
vail in  Iceland.  For  three  days  and  three  nights 
the  Speaker  lay  in  his  tent  pondering  over  the 
two  religions.  On  the  fourth  day  he  stood  forth 
on  the  Law  Mount  and  declared  that  the  Icelanders 
were  to  be  baptized  and  to  be  called  Christians, 
the  temples  to  be  pulled  down,  but  those  who 
liked  to  sacrifice  privately  in  their  homes  to  the 
old  gods  might  continue  to  do  so,  and  some  of  the 
heathen  customs  were  to  be  permitted.  This  met 
with  acceptance  as  a  wise  political  move ;  the 
hot  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  were  used  for 
the  baptism  (i.e.  immersion)  as  the  men  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Iceland  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  baptized  in  warm  water.  .  .  .  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  two  Bishops  of 
Iceland  were  added  to  the  Logretta,  over  which 
the  Law  Speaker,  the  sole  official  of  the  Common- 
wealth, used  to  preside.  It  was  his  duty  to  recite 
aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  all  present  at  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  whole  law  of  Iceland,  and  to  go  through 
it  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  during  which 
he  held  office.  ...  As  no  laws  were  written  down 
...  he  had  to  rely  solely  on  his  memory.  .  .  . 
He  was  the  living  voice  of  the  law,  and  his  deci- 
sions were  accepted  as  final." — J.  Stefansson,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  with  Iceland  and  Finland,  p. 
i6o. — "With  the  liberation  of  the  intellect  there 
began  to  develop  a  literature.  It  was  the  age 
of  the  Sagas,  (family  legends  and  traditions)  and 
of  the  Eddas,  (prociuctions  similar  to  the  Sagas, 
but  more  poetical)." — E.  U.  Hoenshel,  Land  of 
frost  and  fire,  p.  26. — See  also  Edda;  Scandinavian 
literature:  gth-i3th  centuries. — "The  first  Bishop 
of  Iceland,  Isleif,  was  ordained  at  Bremen  in  1056, 
and  established  the  episcopal  see  at  his  family  seat, 
Skalholt." — J.  Stefansson.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
with  Iceland  and  Finland,  p.  162. 

Also  in:  E.  Magnusson,  Conversion  of  Iceland 
to  Christianity,  AD.  1000  (Saga  Book  of  the  Vik- 
ing Club,  V.  2,  p.  348). 

12th-13th  centuries.  —  Literature.  —  Political 
changes.— "In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
six  Benedictine  and  five  Augustinian  monasteries 
were  founded,  all  of  them  centres  of  learning  and 
culture;  a  great  part  of  the  old  Icelandic  literature  ' 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  or  at  least 
copied,  in  them.  Two  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
North  Iceland,  founded  1133  and  11 55,  were  the 
earliest.  The  Icelandic  monks  wrote  in  Icelandic, 
and  not  in  Latin,  as  all  their  brethren  on  the 
Continent  did.  .  .  .  The  Icelandic  clergy  were  na- 
tional, and  many  chieftains  were  learned  men— 
both  things  unique  in  Europe  at  this  time.  .  .  . 
The  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  were  the  greatest 
period  in  the  history  of  Iceland.  A  great  litera- 
ture sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteen  cen- 
turies at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
nothing  better  to  show  than  dry  annalists,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours. 
At  the  Courts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Dublin,  and  Orkney,  Icelandic  poets  were  the  only 
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singers  of  heroic  deeds.  It  was  an  outburst  of 
literature  such  as  the  world  had  not  seen  since 
the  downfall  of  Rome." — J.  Stefansson,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  with  Iceland  and  Finland,  pp.  161-162. 
— See  also  Scanejin.wian  literature:  9th-i3th 
centuries;  Music;  Folk  music  and  nationalism; 
Scandinavia. — Iceland  had  gradually  become  a 
place  of  refuge  for  rebellious  Norwegian  subjects. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  conquer  it,  but  for 
many  years  they  met  with  no  success.  The  internal 
history  of  Iceland  was  mainly  one  of  rivalries 
among  chieftains.  "The  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth did  not  provide  for  any  central  author- 
ity which  could  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
hold  lawbreakers  in  check.  By  degrees  the  chief- 
taincies passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  great  fam- 
ilies. In  consequence  some  chiefs  became  masters 
of  large  districts,  and,  like  feudal  lords,  rode  to  the 
Althing  with  an  armed  body  of  retainers,  num- 
bered by  hundreds.  The  old  blood-feuds  became 
little  wars,  and  armies  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men  sometimes  took  the  field.  Continual  civil' 
wars  raged  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  some  of  the  great  families 
who  had  monopolized  the  chieftaincies  were  ex- 
terminated in  them.  Rome  and  Norway  took  the 
opportunity  to  assert  their  supremacy." — Ibid.,  p. 
163. — The  factions  were  largely  connected  with 
the  contests  of  Snorri,  Thord,  and  Sieghvat.  the 
three  sons  of  Sturle  Thordson,  who  had  been 
"godar,"  or  supreme  magistrate,  of  several  prov- 
inces. His  sons  had  inherited  his  offices,  but  were 
unable  to  agree  among  themselves  and  the  whole 
country   was   in    confusion. 

1262. — Union  with  Norway. — Treaty  of  Union. 
— "The  Kings  of  Norway  had  always  held  that 
the  Icelanders  as  Norwegian  colonists  ought  to 
own  their  supremacy,  though  they  had  in  vain 
tried  to  induce  the  Althing  to  hold  this  view. 
King  Hakon  Hakonsson  (1217-63)  began  to  sum- 
mon Icelandic  chieftains  to  Norway  in  order  to 
settle  their  disputes  as  if  he  were  their  suzerain. 
He  interfered,  and  set  chief  against  chief.  Sturla 
Sighvatsson  entered  into  a  secret  league  with 
Hakon  to  conquer  Iceland  for  him  and  hold  it 
as  his  liegeman.  He  attacked  chief  after  chief 
and  sent  them  to  Norway.  .  .  .  Through  bribery 
and  persuasion  and  by  sending  emissaries  through 
the  island  the  King  brought  about  that  the  Ice- 
landic Parliament  passed  a  Treaty  of  Union  [in 
1262]  with  the  Crown  of  Norway  in  which  they 
accepted  its  supremacy." — J.  Stefansson,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  with  Iceland  and  Finland,  pp.  163-164. 
— "The  Althing  of  1262,  in  accepting  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  Norwegian  King,  did  not  thereby 
surrender  the  sovereignty  of  Iceland.  The  stand- 
point of  its  honest  members  was  that,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  order  and  security  in  their  country, 
the  rule  of  the  King  was  necessary ;  but  in  accept- 
ing that  rule  they  did  not  declare  their  land  to 
be  part  of  the  Norwegian  kingdom.  They  ac- 
cepted the  King  of  Norway  as  King  of  Iceland. 
A  just  recognition  of  that  position  would  have 
made  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  coun- 
tries, but  governments  in  those  days  were  imbued 
bv  the  theory  that  the  land  was  the  King's  and 
his  to  dispose  of  according  to  his  pleasure,  but 
throughout  their  history^  the  citizens  of  Iceland 
declared  against  this  principle,  and  their  greatest 
leader,  Jon  Sigurdsson,  refused  to  accept  the 
idea  that  the  Treaty  of  1262  was  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  annexation."— A.  McGill,  Independence  of 
Iceland,  p.  8.— "The  treaty  of  union,  as  passed 
by  the  Althing,  enacted  that  a  jarl  should  repre- 
sent the  King  of  Norway  in  Iceland;  that  the 
Icelanders  should   keep  their   own   laws   and   keep 
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the  power  of  taxation  in  their  hands;  that  they 
should  have  all  the  same  rights  as  Norwegians  in 
Norway;  that  at  least  six  trading  ships  should  sail 
from  Norway  to  Iceland  annually ;  that  'if  this 
treaty,  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  men  (in  Ice- 
land) is  broken,  the  Icelanders  shall  be  free  of 
all  obligations  toward  the  King  of  Norway.'  This 
treaty  is  the  Magna  Charta,  the  charter  of  liberty 
of  Iceland.  It  has  sometimes  been  in  abeyance, 
but  has  never  been  abolished.  It  has  sometimes 
been  disregarded  by  Denmark,  when  it  wished  to 
make  Iceland  a  Danish  province,  but  the  people 
of  Iceland  have  always  taken  a  firm  stand  upon 
it." — J.  Stefansson,  Iceland:  Its  history  and  in- 
habitants (Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  report, 
IQ06,  pp.  291-202). 

1262-1281. — Abolition  of  the  provincial  courts 
and  the  fifth  Court  of  Appeal. — Norwegian  code 
of  law  substituted  for  the  Gragas. — "The  set- 
tlement made  in  1262,  under  which  the  legislative 
power  in  Iceland  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Althing 
and  the  King,  might  have  worked  out  quite  suc- 
cessfully had  there  been  an  honest  intent  behind 
the  King's  work.  ...  In  the  Icelandic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gamli  Sattmali  the  Althing  had 
granted  Haakon  of  Norway  merely  mandatorj' 
powers,  regarding  him  as  their  king  and  their 
protector  against  the  menace  of  any  other  nation. 
.  .  .  Norway  in  her  days  of  might  .  .  .  proceeded 
slowly  but  gradually  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
the  independence  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
people  of  Iceland  were  in  no  fit  condition  to 
resist  the  encroachments  for  the  long  civil  wars  of 
the  Sturlunga  period  [1160-1262]  left  the  land 
a  little  out  of  breath.  ...  On  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  union  with  Norway  the  four  provincial 
Courts  and  the  fifth  Court  or  Court  of  Appeal 
were  abolished  and  their  place  taken  by  the 
Logrjetta  of  thirty-six  men.  Many  of  these  men 
were  just  in  their  dispensation  of  the  law,  but 
many  were  merely  the  creatures  ...  of  the  Nor- 
wegian King.  ...  In  the  work  of  denationalisation 
the  church  was  not  far  behind  the  lawyers.  Like 
a  great  many  continental  bishops,  those  of  Ice- 
land were  more  in  the  nature  of  temporal  princes 
than  pastors.  .  .  .  [The  Kings  of  Norway]  took 
advantage  of  the  bishops'  desire  for  power  to 
seize  still  more  of  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Icelandic  Commonwealth,  and  when  op- 
portunity occurred  they  appointed  to  the  two 
dioceses  of  Holar  and  Skalholt  bishops  who  were 
Norwegians  or  Danes.  .  .  .  The  revenues  of  the 
country  were  farmed  out  to  tax-proctors,  who  in 
most  cases  were  foreigners." — A.  McGill,  Inde- 
pendence of  Iceland,  pp.  g-ii. — "The  old  code  of 
laws  (Grdgds),  elaborate  as  the  Codex  Justinianus, 
was  replaced  in  1271  by  the  Norwegian  code  of 
law.  Two  Lawmen  were  to  govern  the  country 
and  the  Ldgretta  was  limited  to  its  judicial  func- 
tions. The  Althing  did  not  favour  the  new  code 
and  a  compromise  code,  called  Jonsbok,  after  the 
Lawmen  who  brought  it  from  Norway,  was  passed 
in  1 28 1,  with  some  changes.  Iceland  was  divided 
into  syslur,  counties  administered  by  sheriffs 
(syshimenn)  appointed  by  the  King.  The  estates 
of  the  greatest  house  in  Iceland,  the  Sturlungs, 
were  confiscated  by  the  King." — J.  Stefansson, 
Denmark   and  Sweden  with   Iceland  and  Finland, 

P-   165. 

14th-18th  centuries. — Transferred  to  Den- 
mark.— Trade  and  piracy. — English  influence. — 
Economic  ruin  and  disaster. — A  "step  towards 
the  provincialisation  of  Iceland  was  made  in  the 
year  138Q,  when  Denmark  and  Norway  came  under 
the  rule  of  Olaf.  This  event  was  viewed  by  the 
Icelanders  as  merely  a  change  of  masters,  but  to 


the  Norwegians  it  meant  extinction." — J.  Stefans- 
son, Denmark  and  Sweden  with  Iceland  and  Fin- 
land, p.  12. — The  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were  joined 
in  a  union  which  did  not  endure.  Its  dissolution 
left  Norway,  with  Iceland  as  a  dependency,  at- 
tached to  Denmark,  and  that  connection  was 
maintained  till  1814.  Norway  was  then  transferred 
from  the  Danish  to  the  Swedish  crown;  but  Ice- 
land was  still  kept  as  a  part  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Danish  king.  "No  person  was  allowed 
to  trade  with  Iceland  save  through  the  royal 
monopolists;  no  person  in  Iceland  or  Greenland 
could  purchase  goods  from  any  trader  save  the 
representatives  of  the  monopoly.  After  the  Dan- 
ish Union  misfortunes  and  calamities  came  thick 
on  Iceland.  While  the  country  was  always 
menaced  by  storms,  volcanoes,  and  glaciers,  it 
was  also  exposed  to  foreign  war  from  the  15th 
century.  The  wealth  of  the  Iceland  seas  has  always 
been  an  attraction  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
from  1400  the  English  merchants  fished  in  those 
waters  and  carried  on  a  piratical  and  clandestine 
trade  with  the  interior." — A.  McGill,  Independence 
of  Iceland,  p.  12. — "The  fifteenth  century  is  looked 
upon  as  the  darkest  age  of  Icelandic  history.  Den- 
mark confined  all  Iceland  trade  to  the  one  port  of 
Bergen  in  Norway,  and  the  English  trade  with 
Iceland,  which  began  about  1412,  was  carried 
on  in  defiance  of  edicts  from  Copenhagen.  Soon 
the  English  buccaneers  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  arrested  all  Danish  and  Norwegian 
officials  who  tried  to  prevent  their  trade.  The 
Icelanders  seem  to  have  taken  the  English  side  in 
these  quarrels,  and  about  1430  the  two  Bishops 
of  Iceland  were  both  Englishmen.  At  one  time 
Iceland  was  actually  held  by  them,  and  they 
built  a  fort  in  the  south  of  the  island.  A  num- 
ber of  English  words  came  into  the  Icelandic 
language,  and  are  in  it  today." — J.  Stefansson, 
Iceland:  Its  history  and  inhabitants  (Journal  of 
transactions  of  Victoria  Institute,  igo6). — "Several 
times  did  the  English  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
island,  but  they  were  not  always  successful,  for 
in  1434  they  were  overthrown  and  slaughtered 
in  a  battle  of  Skagafjorthur  on  the  Arctic  coast. 
More  frequently,  however,  they  were  only  too  suc- 
cessful. ...  So  serious  did  the  English  poaching 
become  that  the  Danes,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
effective  suzereinty  and  trade  monopoly,  issued 
a  strict  embargo  against  the  foreign  traders.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  English  merchants  brought  a 
petition  before  the  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII. 
demanding  action  against  the  Danes,  otherwise 
the  Kingdom  would  be  undone.  .  .  .  Still  more 
dangerous  than  the  English  poaching  was  the 
visitation  of  the  Algerian  pirates,  whose  prowess 
and  exploits  are  strangely  reminiscent  of  the 
founders  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Iceland.  In 
the  year  1627  four  ships  left  the  coast  of  Barbary 
and  captured  350  people  in  Iceland,  while  they 
destroyed  much  property.  .  .  .  When  Frederick  III. 
of  Denmark  ascended  the  throne  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  secure  his  hold  upon  Iceland  still  more 
firmly,  and  for  that  purpose  deputed  the  Governor. 
Admiral  Bjeike,  to  obtain  the  absolute  allegience 
of  every  Icelandic  citizen.  Under  the  menace  of 
a  Danish  battleship  the  citizens  took. the  required 
oath  of  allegiance.  Having  done  so  they  were 
required  to  sign  a  document  which  the  Dane  pro- 
duced, in  which  the  signatories  acknowledged  the 
King  of  Denmark,  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever, 
as  absolute  monarchs  of  Iceland,  the  Gamli 
Sattmali  notwithstanding." — A.  McGill,  Independ- 
ence of  Iceland,  pp.  12-13. — "The  Hanseatic  trade 
was  succeeded   by   a    Danish   monopoly   of   trade 
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which  completed  the  economic  ruin  of  Iceland. 
.  .  .  Small-pox  carried  off  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1707,  a  famine  raged  in  1759,  and  the 
volcanic  eruptions  of  1765  and  1783  laid  waste 
large  tracts  of  the  island.  Nature  seemed  in 
league  with  man  to  render  Iceland  uninhabitable." 
— J.  Stcfansson,  Iceland:  Its  history  and  inhabi- 
tants (Journal  of  transactions  of  Victoria  Institute, 
iqo6). 

I7th-18th  centuries. — Development  of  litera- 
ture. See  ScA.N'DiN AVIAN  literature:  1600-1850. 
18th  century. — Skuli  Magnusson,  patriot. — 
National  consciousness  awakened.  —  Althing 
abolished. —  Landsfyrdomur  or  the  supreme 
court. — "The  national  movements  in  Europe 
reached  the  shores  of  Iceland,  and  a  band  of 
patriots  began  to  struggle  to  win  back  the  old 
freedom.  Skuli  Magnusson  and  Eggert  Olafsson 
were  the  fore-runners  in  the  eighteenth  century." 
— J.  Stefansson,  Denmark  and  Sweden  ixnth  Iceland 
and  Finland,  p.  169. — "The  people  were  poor  and 
hard  pressed;  the  Althing  was  useless;  and  the 
Danes  had  a  firm  control  of  their  trade  monopoly 
which  was  exploited  to  the  utmost.  M^nusson, 
.  .  .  taught  the  people  to  rely  upon  themselves, 
to  look  less  and  less  to  the  Danes  for  support 
in  trade.  He  knew  the  commercial  potentialities 
of  the  land  such  as  few  others  did,  and,  whenever 
opportunity  occurred,  he  restored  native  industries 
and  undermined  the  monopoly.  .  .  .  Woollen  mills 
were  erected  to  spin  the  Iceland  wool,  better 
methods  of  agriculture  were  taught  to  the  farmers, 
and  the  fishing  industry  was  greatly  improved  by 
the  importation  of  up-to-date  smacks,  nets  and 
tackle.  The  labours  of  this  great  Icelander  were 
cut  short  by  his  death  in  1794,  but  the  Dane.s 
felt  the  weight  of  what  he  had  done.  ...  In 
1798,  the  Althing,  useless  as  it  was  as  a  national 
assembly,  was  finally  destroyed  .  .  .  and  the 
Copenhagen  Government  felt  they  had  achieved  a 
great  victory.  ...  On  the  overthrow  of  the  last 
sign  of  Icelandic  sovereignty  the  country  was  ruled 
by  a  body  of  three  judges  called  the  Landsfyrdo- 
mur, or  Supreme  Court." — A.  McGill,  Independence 
of  Iceland,  pp.    16-18. 

1830-1854. — Governed  by  Denmark. — Althing 
restored. — Jon  Sigurdsson,  father  of  the  consti- 
tution.— Grant  of  free  trade. — The  Icelandic  re- 
peal movement  began  in  1830.  The  island  had 
never  been  governed  as  a  mere  Province  of  Den- 
mark, but  always  under  its  own  laws.  Its  old 
representative  assembly,  the  Althing,  was  suspended 
during  most  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
but  revived  in  1843  as  a  merely  consultative  as- 
sembly. As  such  it  voiced  very  steadily  the  claim 
of  the  Icelanders  to  more  of  autonomy  and  politi- 
cal distinctness  than  their  Danish  lord  was  willing 
to  yield.  "By  1845  they  had  removed  their  place 
of  meeting  from  the  lava-field  beside  the  Oxera 
at  Thingvellir  to  the  modern  town  of  Reykjavik, 
and  in  that  place  there  began  the  final  struggle, 
for  at  last  Iceland  had  produced  a  man  of  the 
calibre  of  Skuli  Magnusson.  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Jon  Sigurdsson  in 
his  relation  to  modern  Iceland;  he  was  its  creator 
and  the  father  of  its  Constitution  and  independ- 
ence. ...  He  was  born  in  i8xi,  ...  in  the  West 
quarter  of  Iceland  of  an  old  propertied  family. 
.  .  .  [He  was]  appointed  secretary  to  the  Bishop 
of  Iceland  [1830],  the  scholarly  Steingrimur 
Jonsson,  under  whose  influence  the  young  man's 
studies  took  a  definite  inclination  in  the  direction 
of  the  history  and  institutions  of  his  native  land. 
...  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
national  revolt  when  the  Althing  was  restored, 
and  though  he  had  made  his  home  in  Copenhagen, 


he  visited  Iceland  sufficiently  often  to  guide  the 
revolt  and  to  take  up  the  important  position  of 
Speaker  of  the  .Assembly.  .  .  .  The  trade  monopoly 
was  abolished  in  1787,  but  only  in  name.  .  .  . 
[Through  Sigurdsson,  the  Danes  opened]  Iceland 
trade  to  all  nations.  This  grant  of  Free  Trade 
in  1854  was  the  first  great  step  towards  the  final 
recognition  of  Icelandic  sovereignty." — A.  McGill, 
Independence  of  Iceland,  pp.  19-21. 

1851-1900. — Local  government  granted. — Con- 
stitution of  1874. — Political  helotage. — "In  1851 
a  Bill  was  laid  before  the  Assembly,  offering  a 
.  .  .  measure  of  local  government  for  parish  affairs, 
but  as  far  as  the  national  demand  was  concerned 
the  only  status  offered  to  Iceland  was  that  of  a 
large  amt.  or  county.  Sigurdsson  urged  the  As- 
sembly to  reject  the  whole  Bill  without  discussion, 
and  to  demand  the  full  measure  of  home  rule.  .  .  . 
The  Danes  thereupon  dismissed  the  National  As- 
sembly and  threatened  military  action.  ...  On 
the  forced  dissolution  of  the  National  .'\ssembly  of 
Iceland  Jon  Sigurdsson  and  all  the  members  met 
and  protested.  .  .  .  Their  great  speaker  .  .  . 
fought  the  Danes  with  every  constitutional  weapon 
in  his  power.  .  .  .  For  twenty  years  the  passive  re- 
sistance, the  stubborn  thwarting  of  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment continued,  the  Danes  taking  no  step  until 
1 87 1  when  the  Riksdag  in  Copenhagen  defined  the 
position  of  Iceland  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Danish  Kingdom,  only  of  greater  importance  than 
the  amt.  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  .  .  .  [In  1874]  fell 
the  Millenial  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  thi 
Commonwealth  of  Iceland,  and  to  celebrate  that 
event  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  landed  on  the 
island  to  participate  in  the  celebrations.  .  .  .  [At 
this  time]  the  Danes  .  .  .  recognised  the  essentially 
distinct  nationality  of  the  Icelanders  by  granting 
the  Constitution  of  1874.  .  .  .  There  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  representation  at  the  Copenhagen 
Parliament,  Briefly  the  Constitution  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: — (i)  The  .Althing  received 
legislative  powers.  ...  (2)  The  Althing  consisted 
of  two  houses,  constituted  as  follows:  The  citizens 
elected  30  members,  of  whom  6,  chosen  by  the 
30,  together  with  6  nominated  members  formed 
the  upper  house.  (3)  The  King  was  represented 
at  Reykjavik  by  the  Landhofsthingi  or  Governor, 
who  enjoyed  a  position  analagous  to  that  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  (4)  The  affairs  of  Iceland 
were  to  be  managed  by  the  Danish  Minister  of 
Justice.  ...  (5)  The  Landhofsthingi  had  to  keep 
an  office  in  Copenhagen,  and  to  bring  Althing  Bills 
to  the  Danish  Government  for  approval.  ...  At 
the  close  of  every  Althing  session  [the  governor 
had]  to  get  approval  for  the  Bills  of  his  Parlia- 
ment. That  approval,  though  nominally  granted 
by  the  King,  was  really  granted  or  withheld  by 
the  Danish  Minister  of  Justice.  .  .  .  The  result 
was  that  from  1874  till  1900  more  than  fifty 
Iceland  Bills  were  vetoed  by  that  Minister."— 
A.  McGill,  Independence  of  Iceland,  pp.  22-24. — 
See  also  Denmark:    1849-1874. 

Also  in:  J.  Bryce,  Studies  in  history  and  juris- 
prudence, ch.  3. 

1898-1899. — Explorations.  See  Arctic  explo- 
ration:   Chronological  summary:    1898;   1899. 

1900-1915. — Revised  constitution. — Women  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  and  the  franchise. — "A 
change  occurred  in  1900  during  the  regime  of 
the  Liberab,  when  the  Danish  Government  granted 
fresh  concessions.  .  .  .  According  to  the  revised 
Constitution  the  following  changes  were  made:  — 
(i)  (a)  The  Minister  for  Iceland  was  to  occupy 
himself  solely  with  the  affairs  of  Iceland,  to  be 
present  at  sessions  of  the  Althing,  and  to  be 
responsible   to   it   in   the   first   instance.     He   was 
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to  be  removable  by  vote  of  the  Althing.  He 
must  be  lamiliar  with  the  Icelandic  language,  which 
practically  meant  that  he  must  be  a  native  of 
Iceland,  (b)  He  was  to  reside  in  Reykjavik,  but 
had  an  office  in  Copenhagen,  which  he  used  when 
taking  to  the  King  measures  passed  by  the  .\lthing, 
and  to  get  the  King's  consent  to  proposed  meas- 
ures. .  .  .  (c)  All  important  measures  were  to 
be  laid  before  the  King  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  and 
at  those  Councils  the  purely  Danish  Ministers 
have  no  voice  in  the  decisions  unless  those  measures 
also  affected  Denmark.  ...  (2)  The  Althing  was 
increased  and  the  popular  power  was  strengthened, 
(a)  Thirty-four  members  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  at  large  according  to  Proportional 
Representation,  (b)  Of  these  34  eight  were  chosen 
by  the  34  to  sit  with  six  nominated  members  to 
form  the  upper  house.  ...  (3)  The  existence  of 
the  Ministry  depended  entirely  on  the  confidence 
of  the  lower  house,  and  the  Minister  for  Iceland 
was  similarly  placed.  ...  A  still  further  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  took  place  in  iqij.  when 
women  were  admitted  to  citizenship  and  the 
Franchise." — A.  McGill,  Independence  of  Iceland, 
pp.  25-26. 

1908-1915. — Prohibition  legislation. — In  Sep- 
tember, iqo8,  Iceland  "voted  on  the  question  of 
prohibition.  .  .  .  The  measure  carried  with  a 
majority  of  1464  votes.  Then  they  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  intoxicants,  such 
law  to  take  effect  on  January  i,  igi2,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  after  January  i,  1Q15.  The  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  their  bill  relative  to  ships 
doing  business  in  her  ports, — 'AH  ships  must  have 
their  liquors  under  seal  from  the  time  they  are 
three  miles  from  land,  and  the  ships  must  not 
sell  liquors  to  passengers  inside  this  limit.'  " — E. 
U.  Hoenshel,  Land  of  frost  and  fire,  p.  28. 

1918. — Home  rule  granted. — Federative  alli- 
ance with  Denmark. — "Denmark  has  [1Q18]  pro- 
claimed the  federative  independence  of  Iceland. 
Hereafter  these  two  northern  states,  with  the 
respective  populations  of  about  2,775,000  and 
Scoco,  are  by  agreement  to  remain  united  as 
free  and  equal  sovereign  states  until  1940,  when 
at  the  will  of  the  governments  the  federative  con- 
stitution may  be  reframed  or  abrogated.  The 
Icelanders,  more  separate  from  the  Danes  nationally 
and  linguistically  than  the  Norwegians  from  the 
Swedes,  have  of  late  been  following  the  self- 
determinative  tendency  of  the  Northern  peoples 
and  have  been  giving  the  Danish  government  to 
understand  that  they,  too,  aspired  to  an  autono- 
mous condition.  In  fact,  Iceland  has,  by  virtue  of 
her  increasing  trade  with  Britain  .  .  .  broken  away 
economically  and  commercially  from  Denmark  to 
the  point  of  provoking  Danish  trade  interests. 
But  these  have  had  to  give  way ;  and  when  the 
island  people  began  clamoring  for  more  general 
home  rule  and  a  flag  of  their  own,  if  not  ab- 
solute independence  commissions  were  formed  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  eventually  drew 
up  the  confederate  agreement  that  was  ratified 
this  summer  [igi8]  by  them  both." — Home  rtde 
for  Iceland  {American  Review  of  Reviews,  Nov., 
1918,  p.  540). — "In  accordance  with  this  Federative 
Constitution,  .  .  .  Iceland  declares  itself  a  per- 
petually neutral  country.  This  Federative  Consti- 
tution goes  into  effect  December  i,  igi8." — Nation, 
Aug.  17,  ig2i,  p.  171. — The  new  political  status 
of  Iceland  can  best  be  defined  as  that  of  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state  in  intimate  alli- 
ance with  Denmark ;  and  while  Iceland  has  neither 
a  naval  nor  military  flag  of  her  own,  she  possesses 
one  for  her  merchant  ships.  In  IQ18  she  acquired 
her  own  national  arms.     The  following  is  the  text 


of   the   federative   constitution    or   Act    of   Union; 


"i.  Denmark  and  Iceland  are  independent  and 
sovereign  states,  united  by  a  common  King  and 
by  the  agreement  contained  in  this  Union  Act. 
The  names  of  both  countries  are  taken  into  the 
title  of  the  King. 

"2.  The  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  is 
that  decreed  by  clauses  i  and  2  in  the  Succession 
to  the  Crown  Act  of  31st  July,  1853.  The  suc- 
cession cannot  be  altered  except  by  the  consent  of 
both  countries. 

"3.  Statutory  provisions  now  in  force  in  Den- 
mark concerning  the  King's  religion,  and  his  com- 
ing of  age,  as  well  as  those  concerning  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Royal  power  while  the  King  is  ill,  under 
age,  or  dwelling  outside  the  boundaries  of  either 
kingdom  shall  also  be  valid  in  Iceland. 

"4.  The  King  must  not  be  a  regent  of  other 
countries  without  the  consent  of  the  Danish  Rigs- 
dag  and  the  Icelandic  Althing. 

"5.  Each  country  makes  its  own  regulations 
concerning  State  grants  to  the  King  and  the  Royal 
family. 

"6.  Danbh  subjects  enjoy  in  every  respect  the 
same  rights  in  Iceland  as  Icelandic  subjects  born 
in  that  country,  and  vice  versa.  The  subjects  of 
each  country  are  exempt  from  military  service  in 
the  other.  Both  Danish  and  Icelandic  subjects, 
wherever  their  domicile  may  be,  have  an  equal 
right  to  fishing  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
either  country.  Danish  vessels  have  the  same 
privileges  in  Iceland  as  Icelandic  vessels,  and  vice 
versa.  Danish  and  Icelandic  products,  material  and 
intellectual,  shall  mutually  in  no  respect  be  sub- 
jected to  less  favourable  treatment  than  the  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  products  of  any  other  coun- 
try. 

"7.  Denmark  has  charge  of  Icelandic  foreign 
affairs  by  permission  of  Iceland.  In  the  (Danish) 
foreign  office  there  shall  be  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of,  and  after  consultation 
with,  the  Icelandic  Government  an  advisor  who 
is  conversant  with  conditions  in  Iceland  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  its  interests.  Where  there 
is  no  (Danish)  diplomatic  agent  or  consul  missus, 
one  shall  be  appointed  by  the  wish  of,  and  in  con- 
cert with,  the  Icelandic  Government,  the  expenses 
to  be  borne  by  Iceland.  On  the  same  conditions 
attaches  expert  in  Icelandic  matters  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  already  existing  legations  and  con- 
sulates. Should  tha  Icelandic  Government  choose 
to  send  abroad  delegates  to  negotiate  on  specific 
Icelandic  matters,  this  may  be  done  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Trea- 
ties between  Denmark  and  other  countries  already 
concluded  and  published  are  also  valid  in  Iceland, 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  that  country.  International 
treaties  which  Denmark  may  make  after  the  Royal 
sanction  of  this  Union  Act,  are  not  binding  for  Ice- 
land unless  sanctioned  by  the  proper  Icelandic 
authorities. 

"8.  Denmark  carries  out  the  inspection  of 
fisheries  within  the  Icelandic  territorial  waters 
under  the  Danish  flag  until  such  time  as  Iceland 
may.  wish,  partly  or  wholly,  to  take  the  inspection 
into  its  own  hands  and  at  its  own  expense. 

"q.  The  monetary  system  -which  hitherto  has 
prevailed  in  both  countries  shall  continue  to  do 
so  while  the  Coinage  Union  of  Scandinavia  re- 
mains. Should  Iceland  wish  to  establish  its  own 
mint,  it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  with  Norway 
and  Sweden  whether  money  coined  in  Iceland  is 
to  be  recognized  as  a  legal  tender  in  these  countries. 

"10.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Denmark  is  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power  for   Iceland   until 
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such  time  as  Iceland  may  decide  to  establish  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  in  the  country  itself. 
Until  that  time  an  Icelander  shall  be  appointed 
to  one  of  the  seats  in  the  Supreme  Court  {of 
Denmark),  which  provision  shall  be  carried  out 
next  time  a  seat  becomes  vacant  in  the  Court. 

"ii.  In  so  far  as  Iceland's  share  in  the  expense 
lesulting  from  the  management  of  affairs  dealt 
with  in  this  section  has  not  been  specified  in  the 
above,  it  shall  be  fixed  by  an  agreement  between 
the  respective  Governments   of  both  countries. 

"i2.  Other  matters  than  those  mentioned  above 
concerning  both  Denmark  and  Iceland,  such  as 
communications,  commerce,  the  customs,  maritime 
affairs,  postal  affairs,  telegraphy  and  wireless 
telegraphy,  administration  of  justice,  weights  and 
measures,  and  financial  matters  shall  be  settled  by 
agreements  concluded  by  the  Governments  of  both 
countries. 

"13.  The  sum  of  60.000  kronur,  which  hitherto 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  Danish  National  Treasury 
to  Iceland,  and  the  expense  which  the  Danish 
National  Treasury  has  incurred  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  Icelandic  Government  Office  in  Copenhagen, 
are  to  be  discontinued.  Financial  prerogatives 
of  Icelandic  students  at  the  University  in  Copen- 
hagen Sre  also  to  be  cancelled. 

"14.  The  Danish  National  Treasury  pays  down 
a  sum  of  two  million  kronur  for  the  establishment 
of  two  funds,  each  of  one  million  kronur,  with 
a  view  of  furthering  intellectual  intercourse  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Iceland,  promoting  Icelandic 
researches  and  scientific  activities,  and  for  support- 
ing Icelandic  students.  Of  these  funds  one  is 
allotted  to  the  University  in  Reykjavik,  the  other 
to  the  University  in  Copenhagen.  Further  regu- 
lations respecting  the  management  and  use  of 
these  funds  will  be  issued  by  the  King  according 
to  proposition  of  the  Government  of  each  country 
after  the  respective  universities  have  been  con- 
sulted. 

"15.  Each  country  fixes  its  own  rules  as  to  the 
means  of  guarding  the  interests  of  itself  and  its 
subjects  in  the  other  country. 

"16.  A  Danish-Icelandic  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  at  least  six  mem- 
bers, of  whom  one-half  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Danish  Rigsdag,  the  other  half  by  the  Icelandic 
Althing.  Every  Bill  concerning  the  further  han- 
dling of  matters  spoken  of  in  this  Union  Act,  and 
such  Bills  concerning  the  private  affairs  of  either 
country  as  also  relate  to  the  other  country  and 
the  status  and  rights  of  its  subjects,  shall,  by 
the  Ministry  concerned,  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  before  it  is  introduced 
into  the  Rigsdag  or  Althing,  unless  there  are  ex- 
ceptional obstacles  in  the  way.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Committee  to  propose  amendments  to 
such  clauses  in  the  Bill  as  it  considers  derogatory 
to  the  interests  of  either  country  or  its  subjects. 
It  is  further  the  task  of  the  Committee,  either  by 
the  request  of  the  Government  or  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, to  prepare  the  drafting  of  Bills  which  aim 
at  the  co-operation  of  the  two  countries  and  a 
harmony  in  their  legislation,  as  well  as  to  take  part 
in  the  co-operation  for  a  uniform  legislation  for 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Further  rules  for  the 
constitution  and  activities  of  the  Committee  will 
be  made  by  the  King  in  accordance  with  the 
propositions  of  the  Governments  of  both  countries. 

"17.  Should  a  dispute  arise  concerning  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  provisions  of  this  Union  Act 
which  the  Governments  are  unable  to  settle  be- 
tween themselves,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
a  court  of  arbitration  consisting  of  four  members, 
half    of   which    number   shall    be   elected    by    the 


highest  court  of  justice  in  each  country  respectively. 
This  court  of  arbitration  settles  the  dispute  by 
the  majority  of  votes.  Should  votes  be  equal 
the  decision  shall  be  given  to  an  arbitrator,  whom 
the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  Governments  arc 
requested  to  nominate  in  turn. 

"18.  After  the  expiry  of  the  year  1940  cither 
the  Rigsdag  or  the  Althing  may  at  any  time 
demand  that  negotiations  for  the  revision  of  this 
statute  shall  be  inaugurated.  If  the  negotiations 
do  not  lead  to  a  renewed  agreement  within  three 
years  from  the  time  the  demand  was  launched, 
the  Rigsdag  and  the  Althing  respectively  may 
resolve  that  the  agreement  contained  in  this  law 
be  repealed.  In  order  to  make  this  resolution 
valid  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
of  the  houses  of  the  Rigsdag  or  the  united  Althing 
must  have  voted  for  it,  and  it  subsequently  must 
have  been  sanctioned  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  electors 
eligible  to  vote  at  elections  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  the  country.  If  by  this  ballot  it  is 
proved  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  votes  cast 
have  been  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act,  the  Act 
is  thereby  annulled. 

"19.  Denmark  notifies  foreign  powers  that  in 
conformity  with  the  contents  of  this  Union  Act 
she  has  acknowledged  Iceland  as  a  Sovereign 
State,  and  simultaneously  announces  that  Iceland 
declares  herself  perpetually  neutral,  and  that  she 
has  no  naval  flag. 

"20.  This  Union  Act  comes  into  force  on  the  ist 
of  December,  i9i8."^A.  McGill,  Independence  of 
Iceland,  pp.  27-31. 

1919. — Supreme  Court  established. — Althing 
membership. — "Iceland  established  its  own  su- 
preme court  October  6,  1919,  and  it  has  been 
acting  since  the  beginning  of  last  year.  There  are 
five  justices — a  chief  justice  and  four  associates. 
The  other  functions  of  government  still  performed 
by  Denmark  will  in  all  probability  gradually  be 
taken  over  by  the  Icelandic  authorities  except 
where,  for  reasons  of  economy,  it  is  found  ad- 
visable to  make  use  of  the  already  well-established 
Danish  governmental  machinery.  It  would  hardly 
pay  Iceland  for  years  to  come  to  establish  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service.  Internally  the  Gov- 
ernment remains  much  the  same  as  before  the 
country  became  independent.  .  .  .  The  .\lthing  has 
at  present  forty  members,  twenty-six  in  the  lower 
house  and  fourteen  in  the  upper.  Of  these  thirty- 
four  are  elected  in  the  various  constituencies  hy 
direct  vote  of  men  and  women,  Iceland  having 
been  one  of  the  first  countries  to  grant  women 
suffrage,  while  six  are  elected  by  proportional 
representation  from  the  whole  country.  These 
six  are  elected  to  the  upper  house.  Both  houses 
in  joint  session  elect  eight  members  from  the  lower 
house  to  the  upper.  Because  Denmark  had  for 
years  past  been  giving  Iceland  more  and  more 
rope  in  running  its  affairs,  practical  self-govern- 
ment in  Iceland  is  actually  more  than  two  and 
a  half  years  old.  ...  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  has  become  more  prosperous  through  free- 
dom, but  everyone  has  become  more  contented, 
and  the  Government  has  shown  itself  fully  capa- 
ble of  meeting  all  its  domestic  problems,  most  of 
which  aie  of  an  industrial  nature." — Nalion,  Aug. 
17,   1921,  p.   171.  . 

1920-1922. — New  constitution. — Ministry. — By 
the  charter  of  May  18,  1920,  Iceland  has  universal 
suffrage  for  all  those  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  who  have  lived  in  the  country  for  a  specified 
length  of  time.  The  king  shares  the  legislative 
powers  with  the  Althuig  which  consists  of  42 
members,  36  of  whom  are  elected  for  four  years 
from  separate  electoral  districts  and  six  (formerly 
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nominated  by  the  king)  for  eight  years  by  pro- 
portional representation  from  the  whole  country. 
The  Althing  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
house  of  14  and  28  members  respectively.  In 
the  upper  house  are  the  six  members  elected  by 
proportional  representation  and  eight  elected  by 
the  whole  Althing  from  its  own  body.  All  bills 
may  be  introduced  in  either  house,  except  budget 
bills,  which  must  first  be  laid  before  the  lower 
house.  The  cabinet  consists  of  three  ministers,  a 
prime  minister  and  two  secretaries  of  state.  In 
iq22  the  following  ministry  was  appointed:  Sig- 
gurdur  Eggerz,  president  of  the  council ;  Klemens 
Jonsson,  minbter  of  trade  and  communications; 
Magnus  Jonsson,  minister  of  finance. 

See  also  Music:  Folk  music  and  nationalism: 
Scandinavia ;  Scandinavian  literature. 

Also  in:  W.  P.  Ker,  Iceland  and  the  humanities 
{Saga  Book  of  the  Viking  Club,  1907-1910,  pp. 
341-353)- — W.  S.  C.  Russel,  Iceland. — E.  Magnus- 
son,  Last  of  the  Icelandic  commonwealth  (Saga 
Book  of  the  Viking  Club,  1007-1910,  pp.  308-340). 
— K.    Gjerset,   History   of  the  Norwegian   people, 

p.   I37. 

ICELAND,  Constitution  of.— The  constitution 
of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Union  of 
Nov.  30,  1918,  and  the  charter  of  May  18,  1920. 
See  Iceland:    igi8;    1920-1922. 

ICENI,  tribe  of  ancient  Britain.  See  Britain: 
Celtic  tribes;  A.D.  43-S3 ;  61;  London:  A.D.  ist- 
4th  centuries. 

ICILIAN  LAW.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C. 
4S6. 

ICKNIELD  STREET,  or  IkenUd-Strete.  See 
Roman   roads   in   Britain. 

ICOLMKILL,  Statutes  of  (1609).  See  Edu- 
cation:  Modern:   17th  century:   Scotland. 

ICONIUM,  ancient  name  of  Konieh,  a  Phrygian 
city  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Seljuk  Turks  after  their  conquest,  1072-1074.  See 
Turkey:    1073- 1092. 

ICONOCLASTIC  CONTROVERSY.  —  "Of 
the  controversies  that  disquieted  this  age  [the 
eighth  century],  the  greatest  and  the  most  per- 
nicious related  to  the  worship  of  sacred  images. 
Originating  in  Greece,  it  thence  spread  over  the 
East,  and  the  West,  producing  great  harm  both 
to  the  state  and  to  the  church.  The  first  sparks 
of  it  appeared  under  Phillippicus  Bardanes,  who 
was  emperor  of  the  Greeks  near  the  beginning  of 
this  centur>'.  With  the  consent  of  the  patriarch 
John,  in  the  year  712,  he  removed  from  the  por- 
tico of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  sixth  general  council,  which  condemned 
the  Monothelites,  whom  the  emperor  was  disposed 
to  favour;  and  he  sent  his  mandate  to  Rome,  re- 
quiring all  such  pictures  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  churches.  But  Constantine,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, not  only  protested  against  the  emperor's  edict, 
but  .  .  .  having  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  he 
caused  the  emperor  himself  to  be  condemned  as 
an  apostate  from  the  true  religion.  These  first 
commotions,  however,  terminated  the  next  year, 
when  the  emperor  was  hurled  from  the  throne. 
Under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  very  heroic  emperor, 
another  conflict  ensued;  which  was  far  more  ter- 
rific, severe,  and  lasting.  Leo,  unable  to  bear 
with  the  extravagant  superstition  of  the  Greeks 
in  worshipping  religious  images,  which  rendered 
them  a  reproach  both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Sara- 
cens, in  order  to  extirpate  the  evil  entirely,  issued 
an  edict  in  the  year  726,  commanding  all  images 
of  saints,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches,  and 
the  worship  of  them  to  be  wholly  discontinued 
and  abrogated.  ...  A  civil  war  broke  out;   first 


in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  a  part  of 
Asia,  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  For  the  people, 
either  spontaneously,  or  being  so  instructed  by  the 
priests  and  monks,  to  whom  the  images  were  pro- 
ductive of  gain,  considered  the  emperor  as  an 
apostate  from  true  religion.  ...  In  Italy,  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III.,  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt.  .  .  .  The  Ro- 
mans and  the  other  people  of  Italy  who  were 
subjects  of  the  Greek  empire,  violated  their  al- 
legiance, and  either  massacred  or  expelled  the  vice- 
roys of  Leo.  Exasperated  by  tLese  causes,  the 
emperor  contemplated  making  war  upon  Italy,  and 
especially  upon  the  pontiff:  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented him.  Hence  in  the  year  730,  fired  with 
resentment  and  indignation,  he  vented  his  fury 
against  images  and  their  worshippers,  much  more 
violently  than  before.  For  having  assembled  a 
council  of  bishops,  he  deposed  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  favoured  images,  and  sub- 
stituted Anastasius  in  his  place;  commanded  that 
images  should  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  in- 
flicted various  punishments  upon  the  advocates 
of  them.  The  consequence  of  this  severity  was, 
that  the  Christian  church  was  unhappily  rent  into 
two  parties;  that  of  the  Iconoduli  or  Iconolatrae, 
who  adored  and  worshipped  images,  and  that  of 
the  Iconomachi  or  Iconoclastae,  who  would  not 
preserve  but  destroyed  them ;  and  these  parties 
furiously  contended  with  mutual  invectives,  abuses, 
and  assassinations.  The  course  commenced  by 
Gregory  II.  was  warmly  prosecuted  by  Gregory 
III.,  and  although  we  cannot  determine  at  this 
distance  of  time  the  precise  degree  of  fault  in 
either  of  these  prelates,  this  much  is  unquestion- 
able, that  the  loss  of  their  Italian  possessions  in 
this  contest  by  the  Greeks,  is  to  be  ascribed  espe- 
cially to  the  zeal  of  these  two  pontiffs  in  behalf  of 
images.  Leo's  son  Constantine,  surnamed  Co- 
pronymus  by  the  furious  tribe  of  Image-worship- 
pers, after  he  came  to  the  throne,  741,  trod  in  his 
father's  steps;  for  he  laboured  with  equal  vigour 
to  extirpate  the  worship  of  images,  in  opposition 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
monks.  Yet  he  pursued  the  business  with  more 
moderation  than  his  father  had  done:  and  being 
aware  that  the  Greeks  were  governed  entirely  by 
the  authority  of  councils  in  religious  matters,  he 
collected  a  council  of  eastern  bishops  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  754,  to  examine  and  decide  this 
controversy.  By  the  Greeks  this  is  called  the  sev- 
enth general  council.  The  bishops  pronounced  sen- 
tence, as  was  customary,  according  to  the  views  of 
the  emperor;  and  therefore  condemned  images. 
.  .  .  Leo  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  77s,  entertained  the  same 
views  as  his  father  and  grandfather.  For  when 
he  saw,  that  the  abettors  of  images  were  not  to 
be  moved  at  all  by  mild  and  gentle  measures,  he 
coerced  them  with  penal  statutes.  But  Leo  IV. 
being  removed  by  poison,  through  the  wickedness 
of  his  perfidious  wife  Irene,  in  the  year  780,  images 
became  triumphant.  For  that  guilty  woman,  who 
governed  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  Constantine,  with  a  view  to  establish  her  au- 
thority, after  entering  into  a  league  with  Hadrian 
the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a  council  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia  in  the  year  786,  which  is  known  by 
the  title  of  the  second  Nicene  council.  Here  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  together  with  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  were  abrogated; 
the  worship  of  images  and  of  the  cross  was  es- 
tablished. ...  In  these  contests  most  of  the  Latins, 
— as  the  Britons,  the  Germans,  and  the  French, 
took  middle  ground  between  the  contending  par- 
ties;   for   they   decided,   that   images   were   to   be 
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retained  indeed,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches, 
but  that  no  religious  worship  could  be  offered 
to  them  without  dishonouring  the  Supreme  Being, 
In  particular  Charlemagne,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  French  bishops  who  were  displeased  with  the 
Nicene  decrees,  caused  four  Books  concerning  im- 
ages to  be  drawn  up  by  some  learned  man,  and 
sent  them  in  the  year  7go  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
Hadrian,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  approving 
the  decrees  of  Nice.  In  this  work,  the  arguments 
of  the  Nicene  bishops  in  defence  of  image-worship, 
are  acutely  and  vigorously  combated.  But  Ha- 
drian was  not  to  be  taught  by  such  a  master, 
however  illustrious,  and  therefore  issued  his  for- 
mal confutation  of  the  book.  Charlemagne  next 
assembled,  in  the  year  794,  a  council  of  300  bishops, 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  order  to  re-examine 
this  controversy.  This  council  approved  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  Books  of  Charlemagne, 
and  forbid  the  worship  of  images." — J.  L.  von 
Mosheim,  Institutes  of  ecclesiastical  history,  v.  2, 
bk.  3,  pt.  2,  cit.  3. — See  also  Papacy:  728-774. 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian 
church,  V.  4,  ch.  10,  sect.  loi. — E.  Gibbon,  History 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  49. 
— G.  Finlay,  History  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
bk.  I. — H.  F.  Tozer,  Church  and  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, ch.  6. 

ICONOCLASTS  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS.    See  Netherlands:   1566. 

ICTINUS  (fl.  450-430  B.C.),  Greek  architect. 
See  Acropolis  of  Athens;  Parthenon:  B.C.  445- 

431- 

ICTIS,  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  to  which 
tin  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  main 
shore  by  natives  to  be  sold  to  Greek  merchants. 
Whether  it  was  the  isle  of  Thanet,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  or  the  isle  of  Wight,  or  St.  Mi- 
chael's  mount,   is   a   disputed   question. 

IDA,  famous  mountain  range  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  an  ancient  seat  of  worship.  It  was  also  the 
name  of  a  famous  mountain  m  Crete  now  called 
Psiloriti.  See  Troy;  Crete:  Effect  of  position, 
etc. 

IDAHO:  Geographical  description. — Meaning 
of  name. — "The  area  of  the  state  of  Idaho  is 
84,313  square  miles,  lying  between  the  42d  and 
49th  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  iiith  and  ii6th 
meridians  of  longitude.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
States  in  the  Union.  .  .  .  Idaho  is  over  48c  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south.  Its  width,  how- 
ever, varies  from  48  miles  across  the  'Panhandle' 
to  310  miles  from  Wyoming  to  Oregon,  across  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  .  .  .  The  surface  of 
Idaho  is  extremely  broken  and  mountainous.  Its 
altitude  ranges  from  about  700  feet  above  sea-level, 
at  Lewiston,  to  over  12.000  feet  at  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Hyndman.  With  the  exception  of  the  great 
sage-brush  plains  across  southern  Idaho  and  a  few 
prairie  stretches  here  and  there,  the  State  is  cov- 
ered with  ranges  of  mountains  and  deep  valleys. 
The  Bitter  Root  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
forms  the  northeast  boundary.  ...  A  number  of 
lofty  peaks  and  buttes  serve  as  prominent  and  pic- 
turesque landmarks.  No  other  physical  feature  has 
so  affected  the  history  of  the  State  as  its  moun- 
tains."— C.  J.  Brosnan,  History  of  the  state  of 
Idaho,  pp.  lo-ii. — The  estimated  population,  1920, 
was  431,866. — "The  name  Idaho  comes  from  a 
Shoshoni  exclamation  'E-da-how,'  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable.  It  means  'Behold !  the 
sun  coming  down  the  mountain.'  It  was  used  first 
in  Colorado  among  the  same  tribe  of  Indians  and 
was  there  applied  by  the  first  white  men  as  a 
geographical  term — Idaho  Springs.  There  and 
later    in    the    farther    Northwest    the    sentimental 


meaning  'Gem  of  the  Mountains'  was  given  as  the 
meaning." — Idaho:  Its  meaning  and  application 
(Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  v.  9,  p.  71). 

Resources. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  source 
of  wealth  in  the  state.  In  1920,  the  number  of 
farms  was  42,106,  with  a  total  area  of  8.375,873 
acres,  of  which  4,511,680  acres  were  improved 
land;  and  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  orchard 
fruits  as  the  principal  crops.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  farming  employed  in  the  state:  humid,  irriga- 
tion, and  dry.  Except  for  the  soils  of  North 
Idaho,  the  Nez  Perces  and  Camas  prairies,  and 
the  broad  valleys  of  the  Panhandle,  the  surface  of 
the  state  is  arid.  In  1920  over  2,000,000  acres 
were  under  irrigation ;  and  drainage  projects  cost- 
ing $1,706,462,  providing  drainage  for  55,732  acres 
were  under  construction.  The  state  also  has  an 
active  live  stock  industry  which,  in  1920,  had  a 
total  of  3,556,400  head.  The  state  contains  i8,- 
682,031  acres  of  national  forests;  and  has  260 
lumber  mills,  one  of  which  (Potlatch)  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  mineral  resources 
are  second  only  to  the  agriculture.  Lead  con- 
stitutes about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  states  total 
mineral  production.  The  other  mineral  resources 
are,  gold,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  coal,  nickel,  cobalt, 
mica,  salt,  and  building  stones.  In  1920,  the  value 
of  the  mineral  production  was  $33,557,708. — See 
also  U.  S.  A.:   Economic  map. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.    See  Nez  Perces;  Sho- 

SHONEAN    FAMILY. 

1803. — Question  as  to  inclusion  in  Louisiana 
Purchase. — Grounds  of  American  possession. 
See  Louisiana:   1798-1803. 

1804-1811. — As  part  of  the  territory  of  Oregon. 
— Lewis  and  Clark. — Establishment  of  fur  com- 
panies.— "What  is  now  the  State  of  Idaho,  at  one 
time  was  a  part  of  what  was  called  the  North- 
western Territory.  .  .  .  The  territory  included  .  .  . 
first,  the  Northwestern,  and  later,  Oregon  Territory, 
and  was  all  included  in  the  Organic  Act  of  Con- 
gress creating  and  organizing  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment called  Oregon.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  as  first  or- 
ganized, included  at  that  time  all  of  what  is  now 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  are  now  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming." — J.  Hailey,  History 
of  Idaho,  preface,  p.  i. — "In  1800  Spain  ceded  to 
France  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  stretching  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  December,  1803,  the  famous  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  completed  by  President  Jefferson.  [See 
Louisiana:  1798-1803.]  A  few  months  previous  to 
this,  however,  the  President  had  secured  a  secret 
appropriation  from  Congress  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  to  the  Pacific.  During  1804  and 
1805  the  Party  under  Lewis  and  Clark  explored 
the  Clark  Fork,  Clearwater,  Snake,  and  Salmon 
River  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  [Idaho], 
and  the  Columbia  itself  for-  300  miles  to  where  its 
broad  waters  sweep  into  the  Pacific.  This  gave 
the  United  States  our  second  strong  claim  to  the 
Oregon  territory." — C.  J.  Brosnan,  History  of  the 
state  of  Idaho,  p.  27. — "When  the  account  of  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  expedition  became  known,  great 
interest  was  aroused,  especially  among  what  was 
then  the  western  frontier  towns,  one  of  the  re- 
sults being  the  formation  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  which  established  a  fort  at  what  was 
called  Fort  Henry,  in  1810,  but  which  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  181 1,  William  P.  Hunt,  and  a  party 
of  sixty  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Fur  Company 
[of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the  head]  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Henry.  Moving  westward  on  the 
19th  of  October  of  that  year,  they  proceeded  down 
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the  Snake  river  in  fifteen  canoes,  but  encountered 
so  many  dangers  owing  to  the  rapids,  that  at  last 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  boats  and  to  divide 
the  party  into  two  sections.  Hunt,  with  his  guides 
and  eighteen  men,  to  take  the  right  bank,  and 
the  remainder  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
named  Crooks,  to  take  the  left.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  Columbia.  .  .  .  No  record  exists  of  the  final 
end  of  those  poor  fellows  [under  Crooks]  who 
were  left  to  perish  alone." — W.  J.  McConnell, 
Early  history  of  Idaho,  pp.  30-31,  33. — See  also 
Oregon:    1808-1826. 

1834-1860. — Early  expeditions  and  settlements. 
— Treaty  with  the  Nez  Percys  Indians. — First 
discovery  of  gold. — "The  next  expedition  to  enter 
the  future  Idaho  was  that  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
who  with  one  hundred  men  in  1834,  camped  on 
Port  Neuf  river  near  where  is  now  the  city  of 
Pocatello.  In  the  same  year  Fort  Hall  was  es- 
tablished by  Nathaniel  Worth,  accompanied  by  a 
well  equipped  party  of  sixty  men.  The  location 
was  selected  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1834,  on 
the  east  bank  of  Snake  river,  north  of  Port  Neuf. 
.  .  .  Among  the  important  early  settlements  in 
Idaho  was  that  made  in  1836  by  Rev.  Henry 
Spaulding  and  family  on  Lapwai,  a  tributary  of 
the  Clearwater  river.  .  .  .  They  arrived  at  the 
foregoing  place  on  November  29,  1836.  .  .  .  After 
a  residence  at  that  place  of  about  one  year,  Spauld- 
ing concluded  that  a  better  location  for  his  mis- 
sion would  be  at  the  mouth  of  Lapwai  Creek,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Clearwater  river,  (called  by  the 
Indians  Koos-koos-ki) .  .  .  .  Among  the  things 
brought  across  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide  by 
Rev.  Spaulding  and  Dr.  Whitman,  who  accom- 
panied Spaulding,  were  a  few  seeds;  a  few  kernels 
each  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats;  also  a  few  apple 
and  locust  seeds.  Preparing  a  small  garden  patch 
of  fertile  ground,  he  began  patiently  to  plant  and 
cultivate  each  species  in  order  that  he  might  in 
time  be  able  to  supply  the  Indians  with  seeds, 
hoping  to  induce  them  to  become  tillers  of  the 
soil.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  crowned 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  .  .  .  Thus  first 
began  the  civilization  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians; 
and  the  work  accomplished  in  this  direction  by 
Rev.  Spaulding,  and  his  devoted  Christian  wife, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  friendly  spirit  with 
which  those  Indians  received  the  whites  when  the 
discovery  of  placer  gold  caused  such  an  increase 
in  the  population  of  their  country." — W.  J.  Mc- 
Connell, Early  history  of  Idaho,  pp.  33,  36-37. — 
"These  Nez  Perce  Indians  roamed  over  and  claimed 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  North 
Idaho  and  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Oregon,  commonly  called  the 
Wallowa  Valley" — J.  Hailey,  History  of  Idaho, 
p.  28.— "The  next  established  settlement  within 
what  are  now  the  boundaries  of  Idaho  was  made 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  1853,  on  Cteur  d'Alene 
river,  at,  or  near,  what  is  now  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  that  stream.  .  .  .  Prominent  among  the 
early  pioneers  who  penetrated  the  vast  .  .  .  were 
the  missionaries  sent  by  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  commonly  called  'Mormons.'  They  came 
[June  IS,  1855]  to  what  is  now  Idaho  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  and  establishing  a  settlement 
among  the  Bannock  and  the  Shoshone  Indians 
near  Salmon  river.  ...  In  the  fall  of  1857  a  large 
addition  was  made  to  the  membership  of  the  Lemhi 
colony.  .  .  .  Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for 
the  building  of  a  new  fort,  or  stockade,  four  or 
five  miles  below  Fort  Lemhi,  thereby  increasing 
the  acreage  and  the  strength  of  the  colony,  and 
also  giving   room   for  new  arrivals." — -W.   J.   Mc- 


Connell, Early  history  of  Idaho,  pp.  40,  42-43,  51. 
— "Until  the  year  1855,  there  had  been  no  serious 
trouble  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  ex- 
cept the  Whitman  massacre.  There  had  been  some 
individual  trouble  at  various  times  but  all  had 
been  settled  without  any  great  difficulty.  In  1855 
they  began  to  grow  restive.  Governor  Stevens  of 
Washington  Territory,  who  was  also  ex-officio  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs,  went  immediately 
to  the  Nez  Perce  country  and  with  the  assistance 
of  William  Craig  and  a  few  other  practical  men, 
called  the  Indians  together  and  made  a  treaty 
with  them  on  the  ist  of  June,  1855.  This  treaty 
set  apart  what  is  known  as  the  Nez  Perce  Reserva- 
tion for  the  Indians  and  in  consideration  of  the 
Indians  ceding  to  the  United  States  the  remainder 
of  the  land  they  claimed,  the  United  States  was 
to  make  them  certain  annual  payments  in  the  way 
of  annuities,  establish  an  agency  and  Indian  schools, 
to  continue  for  a  number  of  years.  At  this  time 
the  agreement  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  but 
there  was  one  branch  of  this  tribe  who  made  their 
home  in  the  Wallowa  Valley,  headed  by  a  brave 
and  wonderfully  sagacious  chief  named  Joseph 
This  chief  claimed  that  he  did  not  sign  the  treaty, 
that  his  home  was  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  in  Ore- 
gon, and  he  would  not  consent  to  leave  that 
place  and  remove  to  the  reservation  selected  for 
him  and  his  people.  The  other  Nez  Perce  tribes 
kept  the  treaty  in  good  faith." — -J.  Hailey,  History 
of  Idaho,  p.  28. — "The  first  record  we  have  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  district  [Lemhi]  was 
that  made  by  a  French  Canadian  on  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  river  in  1852,  which  did  not  prove  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  much  attention. 
Two  years  later  gold  was  discovered  by  General 
Lauder,  while  he  was  exploring  a  route  for  a 
military  road  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Fort 
Bridger.  From  1852  onward  placer  mining  was 
conducted  in  a  desultory  manner  on  various 
streams  in  what  is  now  Shoshone  county,  Idaho. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  i860 
by  a  party  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  E.  D. 
Pierce,  that  a  great  mining  boom  began  to  assume 
proportions  large  enough  to  attract  attention." — 
W.  J.  McConnell,  Early  history   of  Idaho,  p.   55. 

Also  in:  K.  C.  McBeth,  Nez  Perce  since  Lewis 
and  Clark. — H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  and  Montana. 

1848. — Embraced  in  Oregon  Territory.  See 
Oregon:   1846-1855. 

1858-1867. — Coeur  d'Alene  Indians  attack 
Colonel  Steptoe. — Inauguration  of  the  mining 
era. — "It  had  been  the  boast  of  the  Cceur  d'.'Vlenes 
and  the  Spokanes  that  they  had  never  shed  the 
blood  of  a  white  man.  In  the  early  spring  of 
1858,  however,  because  of  white  men  passing 
through  the  country,  there  was  some  restlessness 
among  the  northern  tribes.  Colonel  E.  J.  Steptoe, 
who  was  in  command  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington, set  out  with  a  command  of  150  men  to 
examine  into  the  affairs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  at  Fort  Col- 
ville  and  to  investigate  the  murder  of  two  miners 
by  a  party  of  Palouse  Indians.  This  was  a  feeble 
band  of  Indians  and  Steptoe  considered  his  com- 
mand large  enough  to  overawe  them.  However, 
after  crossing  the  Snake  River,  he  found  himself 
facing  a  force  of  fully  1,200  savages,  hideous  in 
their  war-paint.  They  were  from  the  Cceur  d'Alene, 
Palouse.  Spokane,  and  Yakima  tribes.  He  saw 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  on  in  the  face 
of  this  hostile  force  and  started  to  withdraw,  but  . 
the  Indians  opened  fire  on  the  rear-guard,  and 
the  fight  began  and  continued  through  the  day. 
A  series  of  charges  and  counter-charges  was  kept 
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up  with  loss  to  both  sides.  Darkness  found  Step- 
toe's  men  exhausted,  with  their  ammuniation  al- 
most gone  and  the  number  of  wounded  increasing, 
A  consultation  of  the  officers  was  held  and  they 
decided  to  retreat  during  the  night,  if  possible,  as 
another  day's  fighting  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  force.  Accord- 
ingly they  left  their  suppUes  and  two  howitzers 
and  stole  away  during  the  night.  .  .  .  Active 
preparations  were  begun  to  put  a  large  force  in 
the  field  to  punish  the  Indians.  Colonel  George 
Wright  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition. 
He  left  Fort  Walla  Walla  in  August,  1858.  crossed 
the  Snake  River,  and  after  a  march  of  nearly 
100  miles  over  a  forbidding  country,  during  which 
they  were  twice  attacked,  came  upon  a  large  body 
of  Indians  who  were  awaiting  his  attack.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing this  march,  in  order  to  prevent  further  depre- 
dations on  the  part  of  the  Spokanes,  he  rounded 
up  all  of  their  horses,  drove  them  out  on  the 
plains  about  20  miles  east  from  where  Spokane 
now  stands  and  slaughtered  the  entire  herd  to  the 
number  of  800.  Until  very  recently  a  large  mound 
of  whitened  bones  marked  this  spot.  The  Spo- 
kanes were  helpless  without  their  horses  and  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  .  .  .  Colonel  Wright  as- 
sembled some  400  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  at  their 
mission  on  the  Cceur  d'Alene  River  and  imposed 
his  own  terms,  which  were  that  they  should  give 
up  the  men  who  began  the  attack  on  Steptoe,  re- 
store all  property  taken  from  the  whites,  permit 
white  men  to  go  through  their  country  unharmed, 
and  give  a  chief  and  tour  men,  with  their  families, 
as  hostages.  The  Indians  stood  in  such  great  fear 
of  Wright  that  they  accepted  the  terms  without 
a  murmur." — C.  J.  Brosnan,  History  of  the  state 
of  Idaho,  pp.  129-131. — "In  the  summer  of  iSbo 
Captain  E.  D.  Pierce,  a  miner  who  had  prospected 
in  California  and  British  Columbia,  made  his 
epoch-making  discovery  of  gold  on  Canal  Gulch 
of  Oro  Fino  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Clearwater 
Although  the  first  pan  of  dirt  mined  by  a  member 
of  his  little  prospecting-party  yielded  only  about 
three  cents  worth  of  gold,  yet  this  discovery  in- 
augurated the  mining  era  which  was  destined  to 
bring  Idaho  Territory  into  political  existence  less 
than  three  years  later.  ...  In  March  [1861],  one 
of  the  prospectors  returned  to  civilization  with 
$800  worth  of  gold-dust  to  sell.  .  .  .  From  the 
California  mines.  .  .  .  came  a  rush  of  miners  over- 
land to  the  Clearwater  country.  In  April,  1S61, 
300  miners  were  in  the  new  diggings  and  a  month 
later  the  number  had  increased  to  a  thousand 
As  the  spring  advanced,  the  excitement  increased 
and  all  available  steamers  from  Victoria  and  San 
Francisco  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  hurry- 
ing the  gold-cfusaders  toward  the  new  Eldorado. 
.  .  .  Parties  of  prospectors  scoured  the  country  to 
the  southward  and  in  the  summer  of  1S61  located 
rich  diggings  in  the  gulches  and  creeks  of  the 
Elk  City  district,  situated  on  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Clearwater.  North  of  the  Salmon  and  south- 
west of  Elk  City  lay  the  astonishingly  rich  placer- 
camp  of  Florence  which  was  discovered  in  the 
autumn  of  1861.  In  August,  1862,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Salmon,  James  Warren  discovered 
the  more  permanent  but  superficially  less  produc- 
tive Warren's  Diggings.  The  Florence  placers 
were  doubtless  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as 
superficially  the  richest  of  all  the  famous  Idaho 
camps.  ...  In  the  richness  of  its  surface  gravel.'^ 
it  rivalled  the  most  famous  California  placers  in 
their  palmiest  days.  The  yield  from  a  pan  of  dirt 
was  often  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  instead  of 
cents.  One  pan  of  gravel  from  Baboon  Gulch 
yielded  $500.  ...  In  the  spring  of  1862  gold-dust 


was  weighed  by  the  pound.  .  .  .  The  Salmon 
River  discoveries  proved  that  the  gold-fields  of 
the  future  Idaho  were  extensive  as  well  as  rich. 
Consequently,  the  throng  of  prospectors  which  had 
later  entered  Idaho  mainly  from  California  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  now  began  to  pour  into  the 
Salmon  River  country  from  both  east  and  west. 
Upon  this  far-famed  mining-district  there  now  con- 
verged streams  of  prospectors  from  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota, 'Pike's  Peak,'  as  well  as  from  California 
and  the  modern  Inland  Empire.  In  the  summer 
of  1862  some  eastern  prospecting  parties  bound  for 
the  Salmon  River  mines,  were  diverted  from  their 
course  and  made  important  gold  discoveries  in  the 
present  western  Montana.  It  was  the  golden 
gravel-bars  of  these  Salmon  mines  that  not  only 
laid  secure  foundations  for  Idaho,  but  stimulated 
the  peopling  of  Montana  as  well.  ...  In  the  late 
summer  of  1S62  a  little  band  of  prospectors  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Grimes  and  Moses  Splawn 
discovered  gold  in  the  Boise  Basin.  .  .  .  The  Boise 
Basin  rivalled  in  richness  the  most  famous  Cali- 
fornia placers.  ...  In  May,  1863,  in  what  is  now 
Owyhee  County,  a  party  of  miners  led  by  Michael 
Jordan  prospected  the  little  stream  later  known 
as  Jordan  Creek,  and  found  gold  in  paying  quan- 
tities. .  .  .  The  Owyhee  mineral  district  soon 
showed  indisputable  evidences  of  permanency  and 
began  to  attract  heavy  investments  ol  outside 
capital.  Only  a  few  years  after  the  original  dis- 
covery the  output  of  this  famous  district  ran  far 
into  the  millions  and  its  rich  and  picturesquely 
named  mines  could  be  numbered  by  the  score.  .  .  . 
In  1866  a  party  of  Montana  prospectors  discovered 
rich  placer-diggings  in  what  shortly  afterward 
became  Lemhi  County.  Five  thousand  miners 
soon  rushed  to  this  district.  In  1868,  about  12 
miles  from  Salmon  City,  a  Gold-bearing  quartz- 
ledge  was  found.  Soon  other  valuable  placer  and 
quartz  claims  were  located.  While  the  mineral 
district  embraced  within  the  present  Lemhi  County 
was  rich,  there  were  no  bonanzas  uncovered,  such 
as  characterized  the  discoveries  at  Florence,  the 
Boise  Basin,  or  Owyhee.  In  1867  Salmon  City  was 
laid  out  by  the  future  United  States  Senator  Shoup 
and  some  associates.  It  became  the  county  seat  of 
Lemhi  County  and  an  important  supply-centre 
for  the  adjacent  mining-camps." — Ibid.,  pp.  Sg-02, 
04-07.     See  also  U.  S.  A.:   1865-1885. 

1863-1864. — Emigration  from  other  states. — 
Organic  Act  creating  Idaho  Territory.  —  Ap- 
pointment of  officials. — First  election. — Adoption 
of  civil  and  criminal  codes. — "During  the  summer 
of  1863  large  wagon  trains  of  emigrants  from  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  arrived  in  Idaho.  They  con- 
sisted of  entire  families  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  would  have  been  a  desirable  acquisition 
to  the  population  of  any  country.  ...  As  a  rule 
they  brought  with  them  good  teams  and  wagons 
and  such  household  goods  as  were  portable.  Their 
advent  marked  the  arrival  of  the  first  feather-beds 
into  the  territory." — W.  J.  McConnell,  Early  his- 
tory of  Idaho,  pp.  i8g-igo. — "The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  part  of  Washington  Territory  now 
known  as  Idaho  and  Montana,  due  to  the  incoming 
of  the  gold  maddened  hordes  who  scattered  to  the 
various  camps  distributed  over  a  vast  area  of 
country,  made  the  enforcement  of  law  so  far  away 
from  Olympia,  the  then  capital  and  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, almost  impossible.  Hence  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  create  a  new  territory  out  of  eastern 
Washington,  which  was  to  include  all  the  new 
mining  di-stricts." — Ibid.,  p.  83. — "On  March  3. 
1863,  Congress  passed  the  Organic  act  creating  and 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  taking  in  a!i 
that   portion   of   Washington    west   of    the    Rocky 
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Mountains  save  and  excapt  that  portion  which  now 
constitutes  the  present  State  of  Washington,  and 
also  talcing  in  a  large  tract  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range.  The  eastern  boundary  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
4Qth  parallel  of  latitude  at  the  27th  degree  of 
longitude  west  of  Washington,  thence  south  along 
said  degree  of  longitude  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Colorado  Territory.  This  eastern  boundary  of 
Idaho  appears  to  have  extended  over  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  and  taken  in  quite 
a  large  strip  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase." — J.  Hailey,  History  of  Idaho,  p. 
26. — See  also  Dakota  Territory:  1862-1865. — "In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating 
Idaho  Territory,  on  the  loth  day  of  March,  1863, 
or  one  week  after  its  approval,  the  President 
appointed  the  following  officers:  Governor,  W.  H. 
Wallace;  Secretary,  W.  B.  Daniels;  Chief  Justice, 
Sidney  Edgerton;  Associate  Justice,  Alex.  C. 
Smith;  Associate  Justice,  Samuel  C.  Parker.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  he  appointed 
D.  S.  Payne  United  States  marshal.  The  position 
of  United  States  attorney  remained  vacant  until 
February  2g,  1864,  on  which  date  C.  C.  Hough 
was  appointed  to  that  office.  The  first  territorial 
offices  were  established  in  Lewiston,  no  territorial 
capital  having  been  named  in  the  organic  act.  .  .  . 
On  September  22nd,  1803.  Governor  Wallace  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  for  an  election  to  be  held 
throughout  the  Territory  on  the  31st  day  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  (1863),  naming  the  officers  to  be 
elected,  including  a  delegate  to  congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Territorial  legislature,  which 
afterwards  convened  by  executive  order  in  Lewis- 
ton,  on  December  7th,  1863.  .  .  .  The  first  election 
in  Idaho  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Republicans. 
They  elected  a  delegate  to  congress  and  a  ma- 
jority of  both  houses  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
Governor  Wallace  was  a  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
licans for  delegate  to  congress  and  was  elected, 
thus  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  Governor's  office. 
...  In  the  interim  W.  B.  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Territory,  became  the  acting  governor,  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  W.  H.  Wallace.  .  .  The 
first  territorial  legislature  was  convened  in  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  on  December  7th.  1863.  .  .  The  or- 
ganic act  which  created  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
failed  to  provide  that  the  laws  of  the  Territories, 
from  which  the  new  Territory  was  created,  should 
continue  in  force,  until  such  time  as  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  Idaho  could  enact  Civil  and 
Criminal  Codes.  Hence  there  was  a  period  during 
the  first  year  of  Idaho's  territorial  existence,  ex- 
tending from  April  3rd,  1863,  until  the  first  legis- 
lative session  had  met  and  enacted  laws,  when 
we  had  neither  Civil  nor  Criminal  Acts,  and  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  inadequate  to  meet  all 
conditions.  Consequently  the  first  legislative  as- 
sembly was  confronted  with  conditions  requiring 
prompt  and  speedy  measures.  The  first  district 
court  to  be  held  in  the  Territory  was  to  be  con- 
vened on  January  sth,  1864,  less  than  one  month 
from  the  first  day  of  the  legislative  session.  .  .  . 
The  members  of  the  first  legislature  .  .  .  [passed] 
an  act  adopting  the  Common  Law  of  England." — 
W.  J.  McConnell,  Early  history  of  Idaho,  pp.  11 1- 
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1864-1868. — Caleb  Lyon  appointed  governor. — 
Legislation. — "Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale,  New 
York,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Idaho  Territory, 
February  26,  1864,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Governor  Wallace.  .  .  .  The  Sec- 
ond Session  of  the  Idaho  Territorial  Legislature 
convened  in  Lewiston  November  14,   1864,  for  a 


forty-day  session,  as  limited  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  created  the  territory.  The  House  of  . 
Representatives  was  composed  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, five  of  whom  were  elected  from  Boise  county, 
two  from  Idaho,  two  from  Nez  Perce,  two  from 
Owyhee  and  one  from  Shoshone  county.  The 
Council  consisted  of  seven  members,  one  from  Al- 
turas  county,  two  from  Boise  county,  one  from 
Idaho  county,  one  from  Nez  Perce,  one  from  Owy- 
hee and  one  from  Shoshone  county.  The  work 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Idaho  legislature  was 
devoted,  largely,  to  amending  and  repealing  the 
acts  of  the  first  session,  but,  in  addition,  several 
measures  were  enacted  into  laws.  The  act  creating 
Ada  county  was  passed  by  this  session,  and  ap- 
proved December  22,  1864.  Another  important 
act  was  passed  providing  for  taxing  foreign 
miners.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  this  enactment,  no  surveys  of  the  public 
domain  had  been  made  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and  consequently  no  patents  had  been 
issued.  Therefore  there  was  no  real  property  to 
be  taxed.  Hence  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  government  was  provided  very  largely  by 
collecting  licenses  from  all  sources  possible,  and 
the  additional  revenue  derived  from  taxing  alien 
miners  four  dollars  a  month,  was  an  important 
item.  Section  X.  of  the  act  provided  that  it 
'should  be  construed  to  applv  only  to  such  per- 
sons as  are  inhibited  from  becoming  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  laws  thereof.'  The  fact 
was  that  the  law  was  designed  to  affect  Mon- 
golians alone,  and  prevent  or  check  their  influx 
to  the  placer  mines.  .  .  .  The  Third  Session  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho  con- 
vened in  Boise  City  December  4,  1865,  and  ad- 
journed January  12,  1866.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Idaiio  Territorial  Legislature  convened 
December  3rd,  1866.  ...  [In  1866  David  Ballard 
was  appointed  governor  for  the  term  ending  in 
1870.]  During  the  years  1867-1868,  a  noticeable 
change  had  occurred  in  the  types  of  new  arrivals 
in  the  Territory,  many  of  whom  consisted  of  fami- 
lies who  brought  with  them  their  household  goods, 
and  were  prepared  to  make  permanent  homes. 
Especially  was  this  apparent  in  the  Payette  and 
Boise  valleys  and  their  tributaries  The  original 
locators  having,  in  many  instances  returned  to  their 
former  homes,  their  locations  were  occupied  by  the 
new  arrivals,  who,  in  most  cases,  intended  to  found 
lasting  homes.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific  railroads  were  nearing  completion,  and  this 
fact,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence  in  diverting  im- 
migration to  South  Idaho.  The  vote  cast  for  Dele- 
gate to  Congress  in  1868  revealed  that  the  voting 
population  had  decreased  during  the  previous  two 
years.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  many 
permanent  settlers  had  arrived  during  this  time, 
a  large  number  of  placer  miners  had  departed  for 
their  former  homes,  while  others  had  abandoned 
the  territory  in  search  of  new  fields.  The  fifth 
session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  which  con- 
vened in  Boise  City  on  Dec.  7th,  1868,  was  com- 
posed with  one  exception  of  new  members;  they 
were  a  conservative  body,  and  while  they  enacted 
but  few  laws,  they  adjourned  at  the  end  of  the 
session  without  having  done  any  harm.  The  same 
tribute  may  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Sixth 
Session  which  assembled  on  the  8th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1870.  The  Seventh  Session  began  its  labors 
on  the  second  day  of  December,  1872,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  loth  day  of  January,  1873.  Its 
membership  being  composed  of  men  who  intended 
to  remain  permanently  in  Idaho,  they  were  careful 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
increase  in   taxes." — W.   J.   McConnell,  Early   his- 
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lory    of    Idaho,    pp.    288,   301-302,   325,    344,    34q- 

351. 

Also  in:  C.  E.  Rose,  Civil  government  of  Idaho. 

1864-1873. — Demarkation  of  boundary  lines. — 
"The  following  year  [1864]  the  new  Territory  of 
Idaho  lost  a  portion  of  its  original  area  to  form 
the  new  Territory  of  Montana.  [See  Montana: 
1864-1876.]  The  boundaries  of  Idaho  as  organized 
were  partly  natural ;  that  is,  formed  by  rivers  or 
mountain  chains,  and  partly  artificial,  or  parallels 
of  latitude  or  meridians  of  longitude.  The  latter 
never  having  been  indicated  by  markings  on  the 
earth's  surface,  controversies  frequently  arose  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  the  various  ter- 
ritories contiguous  to  Idaho.  For  the  purposes  of 
taxation  and  the  settlement  of  disputed  matters 
before  the  courts,  it  became  important  that  a 
demarkation  of  Idaho's  artiircial  boundaries  should 
be  made.  Accordingly,  in  1873,  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  of  $10,800  to  establish  the  western 
boundary  of  Idaho,  or  that  portion  lying  east 
of  the  Territory  of  Washington  not  already  estab- 
lished by  nature.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  directed  to  definitely  mark  on  the  earth's 
surface  by  conspicuous  monuments,  accurately  es- 
tablished, this  portion  of  Idaho's  boundary.  To 
execute  this  work,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Columbus  Delano,  appointed  .  .  .  [R.  J. 
Reeves],  then  a  resident  of  Olympia,  Washington 
Territory.  .  .  .  (He]  was  instructed  to  begin  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  Rivers, 
as  said  intersection  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
organic  act  in  1863,  and  to  mark  a  line  on  the 
earth's  surface  from  that  initial  point  running  due 
north  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
this  being  the  boundary  between  British  possessions 
and  the  United  States.  [The  demarkation  was 
established  in  1873.]" — R.  J.  Reeves,  Marking  the 
Washington-Idaho  boundary  (.Washington  His- 
torical Quarterly,  Jidy,  1908). 

1866-1890. — Territorial  governors. — The  terri- 
torial governors  and  their  terras  of  office  for  the 
period  covering  1866  to  i8go  are  as  follows:  David 
D.  Ballard,  1866-1870;  Thomas  W.  Bennett,  1871- 
1875;  D.  P.  Thompson,  1875-1876;  Mason  Bray- 
man,  1876-1880;  John  B.  Neil,  1880-1883;  John  N. 
Irwin,  1883;  William  M.  Bunn,  1884-1885;  Edward 
A.  Stevenson,  1885-1889;  George  L.  Shoup,  1889- 
1890. 

1869-1878.— Indian  war.— Battle  of  Clear- 
water.— Uprising  of  the  Bannocks. — Treaty  with 
the  Bannocks,  1869. — "In  1877  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau at  Washington  decided  to  force  the  Wallowa 
band  of  Nez  Perces  to  go  on  the  Lapwai  Reserva- 
tion in  Idaho.  This  order  was  sent  to  Agent 
Monteith  at  Lapwai  and  to  General  Howard  at 
Portland.  They  called  a  general  solemn  council 
of  the  non-treaty  bands  at  Lapwai  in  May, 
1877.  .  .  .  This  council,  .  .  .  lasted  three  days. 
...  On  the  third  day  Too-hul-hul-suit,  the  holy 
chief,  or  'tu-at,'  defiantly  declared  that  he  would 
not  go  on  the  reservation.  For  this  he  was 
arrested  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  by  Gen- 
eral Howard.  The  Indians,  already  in  a  disgruntled 
state  of  mind,  were  highly  incensed  over  the 
arrest  of  their  religious  leader.  Joseph  and 
Whitebird  were  successful,  for  the  time,  in  re- 
straining the  Indians  from  any  violent  outbreak, 
and  agreed  to  go  on  the  reservation  within  thirty 
days.  On  June  14,  1877,  the  final  day  set  for  the 
period  in  which  the  Wallowas  must  go  on  the 
Lapwai  Reservation,  some  Indians  from  the  non- 
treaty  bands  began  a  horrible  series  of  murders 
and  outrages  on  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
lower  Salmon  River  country.  In  response  to 
urgent    appeals   for   protection,    General    Howard 


sent  Captain  Perry  with  two  cavalry  companies 
to  the  scene  of  the  disorders.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  June  17,  Captain  Perry's  force  and  a  small 
volunteer  company  from  Mt.  Idaho  entered  White- 
bird  Canyon  at  whose  head  the  Indians  were 
encamped.  Four  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
canyon.  Perry's  troops  .  .  .  were  attacked  by 
nearly  the  entire  hostile  force  of  over  300  Indian 
warriors.  The  hostiles  assaulted  Perry's  men  simul- 
taneously from  the  front  and  from  both  sides 
of  the  canyon  and  succeeded  in  splitting  the  troops 
into  two  detachments — one  under  Theller  and 
Parnell,  and  one  under  Perry.  Parnell's  little  com- 
pany was  forced  into  a  side  ravine  and  nearly 
wiped  out.  Lieutenant  Theller  and  18  brave  com- 
racies  were  caught  in  the  trap  and  killed.  Perry 
retreated  by  the  main  canyon.  After  running 
the  gauntlet  of  a  withering  fire  from  the  infuriated 
savages,-  the  two  broken  detachments  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  junction  on  the  mesa  near 
the  entrance  to  the  canyon.  ...  On  June  22  Gen- 
eral Howard  took  charge  of  the  campaign  in  per- 
son, and  in  early  July  had  managed  to  assemble 
a  force  of  between  500  and  600  troops.  After  a 
search  ...  he  finally  located  Joseph's  braves  in 
a  wild  forest  soutlieast  of  Kamiah.  The  two 
days'  battle  which  was  fought  here  (July  11-12) 
was  signalized  by  the  fiercest  kind  of  fighting.  .  .  . 
Joseph's  entire  band  was  massed  against  the  united 
army  of  General  Howard.  .  .  .  The  first  day's  bat- 
tle was  indecisive.  ...  On  the  second  day,  Howard 
decided  to  capture  the  Indian  position  by  a  charge. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  were  overwhelmed  by  this  as- 
sault .  .  .  and  fled  across  the  Clearwater.  .  .  .  On 
July  17,  Joseph  began  his  sensational  retreat  over 
the  Lo  Lo  Trail.  ...  On  July  28,  only  eleven 
days  after  they  had  begun  their  flight  from  Idaho, 
the  Nez  Perces  were  nearing,  without  mishap,  the 
Montana  end  of  the  Lo  Lo  Trail.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Clearwater,  General  Howard  halted  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Kamiah  country  in  order  to  pro- 
vide security  to  the  settlers  in  his  rear.  On  July 
27  he  began  his  memorable  1,300  mile  pursuit  after 
his  elusive  antagonist.  Realizing  that  Joseph  had 
by  this  time  a  start  of  fully  150  miles,  General 
Howard  telegraphed  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  .  .  . 
to  send  an  intercepting  force  to  capture  Joseph. 
.  .  .  Surprised  by  Gibbon's  brave  but  smaller  army 
at  Big  Hole  River,  he  [Joseph]  shook  himself 
loose  from  his  pursuers  and  passed  through  the 
Lemhi  'Valley,  Camas  Meadows,  and  Lake  Henry 
regions  in  southeastern  Idaho.  By  a  night  attack 
at  Camas  Meadows  Joseph  succeeded  in  stamped- 
ing and  capturing  General  Howard's  mule  herd. 
The  Nez  Perces  then  proceeded  eastward  into 
Wyoming  through  the  Yellowstone  Park.  ...  By 
making  a  feint  southward  through  Wyoming, 
Joseph  succeeded  in  decoying  Colonel  Sturgis  from 
his  blockade  of  the  'bottle-neck'  pass  at  Heart 
Mountain  and  struck  northward  through  Montana 
for  Canada  and  freedom.  Off  September  13,  at 
Canyon  Creek,  Sturgis  failed  again  to  stop  Joseph, 
who  now  seemed  to  have  a  clear  field  northward. 
On  September  17,  Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who 
was  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  Tongue  River  in 
eastern  Montana,  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Howard  to  intercept  the  Indians.  On  the 
following  day  he  began  the  march  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Chief  Joseph  at  Bear  Paw  Moun- 
tain on  October  4,  1877." — C.  J.  Brosnan,  History 
of  the  state  of  Idaho,  pp.  135-138,  140. — "It  is 
an  injustice  to  charge  the  Indian  war  of  1877  to 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  as  a  Tribe.  The  contest 
was  precipitated  by  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band; 
and  while  it  is  true  they  were  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
yet  their  tribal  organization  was  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct;  Joseph  being  their  chief.  The  Nez  Perces 
proper  were  always  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  so 
remained  during  the  Chief  Joseph  imbroglio.  The 
Indian  outbreak  of  1877,  was  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1878,  by  an  uprising  of  the  Bannock 
Indians,  who  being  eventually  joined  by  renegade 
remnants  of  other  tribes,  after  leaving  Camas 
Prairie  the  scene  of  their  first  murderous  attack, 
spread  over  the  country  westward  and  to  the  south 
glutting  their  savage  instincts  with  murder  and 
rapine;  crossing  Snake  River  they  swept  through 
Owyhee  county  into  Oregon,  extending  their  depre- 
dations as  far  west  as  John  Day  Valley.  Although 
pursued  almost  from  their  start  by  both  volunteer 
and  regular  soldiers,  the  movements  of  the  Indians 
were  so  rapid  and  erratic,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  force  them  into  a  general  engagement,  although 
several  desperate  skirmishes  were  fought,  in  which 
many  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  several  soldiers 
were  killed,  finally  to  avoid  capture  or  annihilation 
they  scattered  into  small  bands  and  taking  to  the 
hills  and  mountains  made  their  way  back  as  best 
they  could  to  the  protection  of  their  reservation. 
The  Bannock  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
cost  of  suppression,  destruction  of  property,  and 
loss  of  life,  was  precipitated  by  an  error  made 
by  a  clerk  or  stenographer  in  transcribing  the 
treaty,  which  was  written  and  ratified  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Feb.  16,  1869,  and  provided  that,  'It  is 
agreed  that  whenever  the  Bannocks  desire  a  res- 
ervation to  be  set  apart  for  their  use,  or  when- 
ever the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
deem  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  put  upon  a 
reservation,  he  shall  cause  one  to  be  selected  for 
them  in  their  present  country,  which  shall  em- 
brace reasonable  portions  of  the  Port-Neuf  and 
Kansas  Prairie  countries.'  There  being  no  such 
prairie  as  'Kansas  Prairie'  and  Camas  Prairie  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Bannock  Indians,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  agreed  in  the  treaty  that  the  Indians  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of  their  Camas  ground, 
but  the  clerk  who  transcribed  the  Treaty  had 
probably  never  heard  of  the  blue  flowered  lily 
of  the  north-western  states  called  'Camas,'  and 
being  familiar  with  the  name  'Kansas'  wrote  in 
'Kansas  Prairie,'  when  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
treaty  makers  that  the  Bannocks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  a  reasonable  portion  of  Camas 
prairie.  Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
treaty  was  carried  out,  should  have  performed 
that  duty,  and  prevented  the  settlers  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  ground  where  the  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  harvest  their  annual  crop  of  camas, 
but  no  protection  was  given  to  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  Bannocks,  and  when  they  discovered  their 
harvest  being  destroyed  by  the  white  man's  hogs, 
forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  only  arbiter  they  knew,  the  God 
of  Battle.  .  .  .  During  the  year  1879,  central  Idaho, 
including  the  Salmon  river  country,  was  afflicted 
with  what  proved  to  be  but  a  miniature  Indian  war, 
but  insignificant  as  were  its  proportions  it  cost 
the  Uves  of  many  persons,  and  required  the  em- 
ployment of  several  companies  of  regular  soldiers 
accompanied  and  aided  by  volunteer  scouts,  to 
suppress  and  capture  the  'hostiles,'  which  was 
finally  accomplished.  The  Indians  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  outbreak  were  what  were  known 
as  'Sheep  Eaters,'  a  small  aggregation  composed 
of  Shoshones,  Bannocks  and  renegades  from  other 
tribes.  .  .  .  The  task  of  overtaking  and  capturing 
them  was  an  arduous  one.  The  regular  troops 
detailed  to  make  the  capture  were  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  Umatilla  Indian  scouts,  and  a  company 
of  citizen  scouts  under  the  command  of   Colonel 


Orlando  Robbins,  than  whom  no  better  trailer 
or  fighter  could  have  been  chosen." — W.  J.  McCon- 
nell,  Early   history   of  Idaho,  pp.  362-366. 

Also  in:  K.  C.  McBeth,  Nez  Perce  since  Lewis 
and  Clark. 

1870-1901. — Mining  development. — Gold  hunter 
stampedes. — Coeur  d'Alenes. — Desperadoes  and 
vigilance  committees. — "Between  1S70  and  18S0, 
important  quartz-fields  were  discovered  in  what 
is  now  Custer  County.  In  that  remote  region 
girded  by  the  towering  Sawtooth  Mountains  on 
the  west,  nature  had  with  a  lavish  hand  dis- 
tributed her  precious  ore-beds.  Near  Bonanza,  in 
1875,  was  located  the  famous  Charles  Dickens  mine. 
.  .  .  Among  the  important  mining-towns  estab- 
lished in  this  district  was  Bonanza,  which  was 
founded  in  1879.  Challis,  the  future  county-seat, 
was  laid  out  the  following  year.  Durmg  ttie  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  the  menacmg  attitude 
of  the  Indians  of  southern  Idaho  greatly  retarded 
mining  development  in  the  Wood  River  country. 
In  the  summer  of  1879,  soon  after  the  successful 
termination  of  the  Bannock  War,  some  prospectors 
discovered  rich  quartz-ledges  in  this  district.  .  .  . 
This  once  inhospitable  region,  the  abode  of 
prowling  savages,  was'  almost  overnight  dotted 
with  camps  and  mining-claims.  In  May,  1883,  a 
branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  reached  Hailey 
and  in  the  following  year  was  extended  northward 
to  Ketchum.  The  arrival  of  railroad  facilities 
greatly  accelerated  the  prosperity  of  these  already 
flourishing  camps.  Prominent  capitalists,  among 
them  Jay  Gould,  came  here  and  gathered  a  golden 
harvest  from  Idaho's  newest  treasure-house.  In 
1881  Hailey  was  made  the  seat  of  government  for 
this  mineral  district  and  became  a  social,  political, 
and  financial  centre.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  John  Hailey,  the  historian  and  pioneer  trans- 
portation man  of  Idaho,  who  owned  the  land  pn 
which  the  town  was  built.  .  .  .  One  of  the  wildest 
stampedes  in  the  history  of  mining  was  the  rush 
to  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  in  the  early  months  of  1884. 
Into  a  country  without  trails  or  roads,  save  the 
old  Mullan  Military  Road,  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  cedar  and  fir,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
through  deep  snow,  hurried  thousands  of  excited 
gold-fiunters.  Once  again  did  Idaho's  gulches, 
creeks,  and  ravines  prove  treasure-laden,  for  some 
of  the  lucky  argonauts  succeeded  in  finding  good- 
sized  quantities  of  the  precious  'pay-dirt.'  These 
first  placer  finds,  however,  were  but  the  prelude 
to  the  great  mining  drama  that  was  soon  to  be 
enacted  in  this  region.  On  a  tributary  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1884,  the  first  quartz  'strike' 
was  made  in  the  famous  lead-silver  belt  of  this 
district.  At  Wardner,  in  the  following  year  (1885), 
the  marvellously  rich  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine  was  located.  This  mine  has  been  an  aston- 
ishingly heavy  and  steady  producing  property  and, 
through  its  association  with  the  problems  of  the 
relation  of  capital  and  labor,  has  connected  Idaho 
in  a  large  way  with  the  outside  world.  In  July, 
1901,  near  the  town  of  Burke,  occurred  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  Hercules  mine,  'The  Wonder 
of  the  Camp.'  The  Hercules  is  as  famous  for 
its  steady  productivity  as  for  the  quality  of  its 
output.  To-day  it  is  producing  the  finest  ore  in 
the  Cceur  d'.'Menes.  .  .  .  Our  gold-fields  had 
scarcely  become  known  to  the  world  before  bands 
of  desperadoes  who  had  made  crime  a  profession 
in  California  and  Nevada,  came  flocking  to  the 
newest  Idaho  camps.  Their  chief  business  was 
robbing  stages,  stealing  horses  and  cattle,  and 
murdering  miners.  So  well  organized  were  these 
roughs  that   if   a  judge,   jury,   or   miners'  meeting 
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attempted  to  punish  one  of  their  number,  other 
members  of  the  'gang'  could  be  counted  upon  to 
wrecli  a  brutal  vengeance  upon  the  men  who  pre- 
sumed to  bring  the  ruffian  to  justice.  Finally  these 
outlaws  became  so  numerous  and  powerful  in 
some  of  the  camps  that  the  miners  found  it  neces- 
sary to  form  themselves  into  Vigilance  Committees. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Vigilante  procedure 
was  that  it  first  tried  the  criminal  in  secret,  and 
arrested  him  afterward.  The  punishment  that 
followed  conviction  was  swift,  sure,  and  generally 
terrible.  Since  there  were  no  jails,  these  convicted 
outlaws  usually  left  the  camp  'at  the  end  of  a 
rope.'  The  mysteriousness  and  severity  of  the 
Vigilante  tribunals  overawed  the  most  desperate 
criminals,  and  they  usually  began  to  conduct  them- 
selves decently  or  fJed  to  districts  where  the  strange 
sign  of  the  Vigilantes  was  not  in  evidence.  As 
soon  as  local  and  Territorial  laws  became  effec- 
tive, the  career  of  these  'popular  tribunals'  was, 
of  course,  at  an  end." — C.  J.  Brosnan,  History  of 
the  state  of  Idaho,  pp.  qy-qS,  lOO,  115-116. — ''The 
decade  including  1S71  and  1S80  was  perhaps  the 
most  trying  period  in  the  history  of  Idaho  Terri- 
tory; up  to  1870  the  chief  industry  was  placer 
mining,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  that 
enterprise,  together  with  those  in  the  towns  and 
camps  supported  directly  by  the  miners  provided 
an  excellent  market  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce 
raised  in  the  valleys.  It  seldom  requires  many 
years  to  exhaust  the  wealth  of  the  average  placer 
mining  camp,  and  while  the  placer  mines  dis- 
covered in  Idaho  were  no  doubt  more  than  average 
in  extent  and  productiveness,  yet  hundreds  of  the 
best  producing  claims  were  exhausted  within  the 
first  five  years  after  their  discovery;  hence  each 
succeeding  year  added  to  the  melancholy  of  the 
situation,  until  eventually,  and  that  too  within 
ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  Boise  Basin,  hun- 
dreds of  cabins  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the 
gulches  were  left  tenantless  and  alone  among  the 
whispering  pines.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
valuable  properties  continued  to  produce  sufficient 
gold  dust  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  men  for  many  years  later  .  .  .  yet 
the  great  rush  had  come  and  gone  between  the 
years  1863  and  1870,  and  those  who  remained 
were  required  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changed 
condition." — \V.  J.  McConnell,  Early  history  of 
Idaho,  pp.  357-358- 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Montana. 

1874-1875.— Eighth  Session  of  the  legislature. 
— Legislation. — "The  Eighth  Session  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature  convened  at  the  capital  on  the  7th  day 
of  December,  1874,  and  adjourned  on  the  15th  day 
"f  January,  1875.  .  .  .  One  of  the  prominent  in- 
congruities of  the  early  business  management  of 
Idaho  Territory  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Legislature  while  providing  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  to  conduct  the  various  departments  of  its 
government,  left  to  the  County  Commissioners  the 
duty  of  fixing  the  per  cent,  which  the  Tax  Col- 
lector should  retain  out  of  all  taxes  collected  as 
a  recompense  for  his  services  in  collecting  the 
same.  .  .  .  The  Eighth  Session  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  enacted  a  new  revenue  law  which  was 
approved  January  15,  1875." — W.  J.  McConnell, 
Early  history  of  Idaho,  pp.  355-356. 

1880-1889. — Railroad  development. — George  L. 
Shoup  elected  governor. — Constitutional  con- 
vention.— Adoption  of  new  constitution. — Ad- 
mitted to  the  union. — "The  years  following  1880, 
and  including  iS8g,  witnessed  the  most  extensive 
and  permanent  improvements  yet  made  within  the 
Territory,  railroad  building  being  extensively  prose- 
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cuted  during  those  years.  During  that  era  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Utah  Northern,  and  the 
Wood  River  and  the  Boise  branches  were  com- 
pleted; also  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Moscow 
branch  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  .\  line  of  railroad 
had  also  been  built  into  Wardner  and  Wallace, 
giving  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  mines,  the  permanency  and  value  of  which 
had  already  been  determined.  New  and  prosperous 
towns  sprung  into  existence  like  magic,  while  the 
old  and  fossilized  marts  of  trade  took  on  new  life. 
Each  succeeding  month  brought  new  arrivals  of 
men  and  women  who  brought  their  household 
goods  and  were  prepared  to  make  Idaho  their 
future  home.  School  houses  were  built  (the  Uni- 
versity at  Moscow  established,  i88q],  churches 
erected,  and  a  spirit  of  peace  and  prosperity  pre- 
vailed. The  Indians  which  had  caused  so  much 
trouble  were  assigned  to  their  respective  reserva- 
tions, and  confidence  in  the  future  of  Idaho  had 
arrived  to  remain.  ...  On  April  2,  i88q,  the  Ter- 
ritorial Governor,  Hon.  E.  A.  Stevenson,  issued  a 
proclamation  requesting  the  people  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention  to  meet  in 
Boise  City  at  noon,  the  fourth  day  of  July  of 
that  year.  This  meeting  was  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  pro- 
posed state  of  Idaho  and  the  proclamation  pre- 
scribed the  quaUfications  and  apportionment  of 
members,  who  were  to  total  seventy-two.  The 
proclamation  thus  issued  was  not  authorized  by 
law,  and  consequently  the  county  commissioners 
could  not  appoint  election  officers,  or  use  public 
funds  to  pay  them  for  their  services;  nor  was 
there  any  provision  to  pay  the  per  diem  and 
mileage  of  the  delegates.  The  foregoing  call  failed 
in  its  purpose  of  convening  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  Hon.  George  L.  Shoup,  who  was 
appointed  April  i,  i88g,  to  succeed  Governor 
Stevenson  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory, issued  another  call  on  May  11,  i88q.  Gov- 
ernor Shoup's  call  was  slightly  different  from  the 
one  issued  by  Governor  Stevenson  and  resulted  in 
the  choosing  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  as- 
sembled at  Boise  City  July  4,  i88q — at  the  same 
time  and  place  named  in  the  former  call.  ...  A 
constitutional  election  was  held  November  5,  1889, 
at  which  election  the  constitution  was  ratified  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  citizens  of  Idaho 
were  then  in  a  position  to  ask  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  to  admit  Idaho  as  one  of  the 
Union  of  States;  a  bill  was  accordingly  prepared 
and  introduced  entitled  'An  Act  to  Provide  for 
the  Admission  of  the  State  of  Idaho  into  the 
Union.'  Hon.  George  L.  Shoup  who  was  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  ex-Governor  Stevenson, 
James  McNab  and  the  writer,  W.  J.  McConnell, 
went  to  Washington  as  a  volunteer  delegation 
to  aid  our  then  delegate,  Hon.  Fred  T.  Dubois,  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  admission  act,  .  .  .  The 
bill  was  passed  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
president  July  3,  1890." — W.  J.  McConnell,  Early 
history  of  Idaho,  pp.  369-372,  384. — See  also 
U.S.A!:   1889-1890. 

1883-1907. — Mormon  franchise. — Shoup,  first 
state  governor. — Other  governors. — Adoption  of 
Woman  Suffrage. — In  1883,  a  law  was  passed  de- 
priving professed  polygamists  the  right  of  fran- 
chise; but  the  anti-Mormon  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, 1893,  when  the  Mormon  Church  renounced 
polygamy.  "On  July  3,  i8qo,  in  accordance  with 
a  provision  in  the  .Admission  Act,  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor Shoup  became  the  chief  executive  of  the 
newly  admitted  commonwealth.  At  the  speciaj 
election  held  October  i,  1890.  he  was  continued  in 
the  governorship  and  to  him  belongs  the  distinc- 
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tion  of  having  been  the  last  Territorial  and  the  first 
State  governor  of  Idaho." — C.  J.  Brosnan,  History 
of  the  state  of  Idaho,  p.  \Ti. — The  state  governors 
and  their  terms  of  office  covering  the  period,  1891- 
1Q07  are  as  follows:  Norman  B.  Wiley,  1891-1892; 
William  J.  McConnell,  1893-1807;  Frank  Steuenen- 
berg,  1897-1901;  Frank  W.  Hunt,  1901-1903;  John 
I.  Morrison,  1903-1905;  Frank  R.  Gooding,  1905- 
1907.  On  December  11,  1896,  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  Idaho,  extending  the  suffrage  to 
women,  was  submitted  to  the  then  voters  of  the 
state,  and  carried  by  12,126  against  6,282.  Though 
carried  by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  given 
on  the  suffrage  issue,  it  did  not  receive  a  majority 
of  the  whole  vote  cast  on  other  questions  at  the 
same  election ;  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
decided  that  the  amendment  had  been  adopted.— 
See  also  Suffrage,  Woman:  United  States:  1851: 
1920. 

1892-1908. — Miners'  strikes. — Murder  of  ex- 
governor  Steuenenberg. — Trial  and  acquittal  of 
the  defendants. — Haywood. — "Idaho,  like  other 
mining  States,  has  had  her  share  of  industrial 
troubles.  The  first  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  mining  district,  in  1892.  Trouble  over 
wages  led  to  a  strike.  New  men  were  brought 
in.  This  gave  rise  to  acts  of  violence.  A  mill  was 
blown  up  and  federal  troops  had  to  be  called 
in  to  restore  order.  From  then  until  1899  there 
were  various  acts  of  lawlessness  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district.  Men  were  killed  on  little  or  no  provo- 
cation and  the  towns  were  terrorized.  The  climax 
came  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mill  by  dynamite,  in  1899.  Governor 
Steunenberg  was  forced  to  call  for  federal  troops. 
Several  hundred  miners  were  arrested  and  confined 
for  a  time  in  a  stockade  which  at  one  time  had 
been  used  for  cattle.  The  prisoners  called  this 
the  'bull  pen.'  Paul  Corcoran,*  a  leader,  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  a  term  of  years. 
Order  was  finally  restored,  but  feeling  ran  high 
and  many  threats  were  uttered  against  the  gov- 
ernor. Six  years  afterward,  when  Governor  Steu- 
nenberg was  entering  his  home  at  Caldwell,  on  the 
evening  of  December  30,  1905,  a  bomb  which  had 
been  fastened  to  his  gate  was  exploded  and  caused 
his  death.  Harry  Orchard  was  arrested  for  this 
crime  and  confessed  that  he  had  placed  the  bomb 
which  killed  the  former  governor.  His  confession 
also  implicated  Charles  H.  Moyer,  the  president 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  William  D. 
Haywood,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  George  A. 
Pettibone,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
under  instructions  from  all  of  whom  Orchard 
claimed  he  had  been  acting.  Orchard  also  freely 
confessed  that  he  had  committed  a  number  of  other 
serious  crimes.  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  were  sep- 
arately tried  for  the  murder  (May,  1907,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1908).  At  these  trials.  Orchard  acted  as 
chief  witness  for  the  State.  Both  trials,  however, 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  defendants  and 
soon  afterward  the  State  dropped  the  prosecution 
against  Moyer." — C.  J.  Brosnan,  History  of  the 
state  of  Idaho,  pp.  194-195. 

1908-1912. — Irrigation  project. — Forest  fires. — 
Amendments  ratified. — Governors. — The  Mina- 
doka  reclamation  project  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  1908,  opened  up  120,000  acres  of  land 
in  Idaho  for  settlement  and  improvement.  The 
most  disastrous  forest  fires  in  the  history  of  the 
state  occurred  in  1910;  these  fires  raged  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  region,  several  towns  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  and  many  lives  lost.  In  1911, 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  (income  tax)  was  rati- 
fied.    In   1912,  a  constitutional  amendment   pro- 


vided for  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
(see  Initiative  and  referendum:  Development  in 
the  United  States);  statutes  relating  to  the  state's 
bonded  indebtedness  were  submitted  and  carried; 
also  an  amendment  providing  for  an  increased 
membership  in  the  legislature.  In  1909,  James  H. 
Brady  was  elected  governor  for  the  term  ending 
1911;  and  in  1911  he  was  succeeded  by  James  H. 
Hawley. 

1913. — Legislation. — The  seventeenth  amend- 
ment was  ratified  providing  direct  election  of  sen- 
ators; the  mother's  pension  act  was  passed;  com- 
mission government  was  provided  for  in  cities 
over  15,000;  the  blue  sky  law  was  passed,  and 
an  act  granting   the  eight-hour  day. 

1913-1916. — Governors. — Legislation. — In  1913, 
John  M.  Haines  was  elected  governor  for  the  term 
ending  1915.  In  1915,  Moses  Alexander  was  elected 
governor.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pass  an 
alien  land  law  similar  to  that  of  California,  and 
a  prohibition  act  was  passed.  In  1916,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  which 
denied  the  right  of  an  individual  to  possess  liquor 
when   th^  state   forbids  it. 

1917-1921. — New  departments  created. — Leg- 
islation.— Part  played  in  the  World  War. — Ad- 
ministrative consolidation. — Effort  to  create  a 
new  state  of  Lincoln. — Elections. — In  191 7,  a 
Department  of  Reclamation  was  created  to  in- 
sure greater  control  of  the  water  supply,  the  de- 
partment to  include  commissioners  of  reclamation, 
and  a  director  of  water  resources;  water  legislation 
was  codified ;  and  the  definition  of  powers  made 
clearer.  (See  also  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources: United  States:  1918.)  Another  enact- 
ment was  the  Workingmen's  Compensation.  In 
1918,  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  was  estab- 
lished. During  the  World  War  the  state  furnished 
19,016  men,  or  .51  per  cent  of  the  Expeditionary 
Forces.  In  1919,  the  federal  prohibition  amend- 
ment was  ratified;  D.  W.  Davis  elected  governor; 
and  a  Department  of  Law  Enforcement  was 
created.  The  object  of  the  department  is  to  en- 
force all  the  penal  and  regulatory  laws  of  the 
state  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  authority 
as  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Such  a  department 
is  somewhat  in  line  with  a  state  police  and  argues 
the  need  of  a  constabularj'  similar  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  A  law  was  enacted 
centralizing  all  the  activities  of  the  state  into 
nine  departments;  the  heads  of  these  departments 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  subject  to  his 
removal.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  far 
reaching  acts  in  the  line  of  administrative  re- 
adjustment yet  passed  by  any  of  the  states.  "Un- 
der this  new  system  state  government  becomes 
a  great  business,  and  good  men  can  be  drafted  to 
become  general  managers  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments because  their  intellect  and  energy  can  be 
developed  and  results  shown.  The  system's  success 
largely  hinges  on  the  department  heads.  .  .  .  Their 
salaries  are  small  and  will  be  until  the  public 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  men.  .  .  .  Under  this 
system  there  is  no  stated  time  for  a  term  of 
office,  and  when  the  public  realizes  what  it 
means,  the  good  men  will  stay.  .  .  .  Most  of  these 
men  are  experts  in  their  line  and  therefore  de- 
pendable, so  that  office-holding  is  a  higher  occupa- 
tion in  Idaho  than  ever  before." — D.  W.  Davis, 
How  administrative  consolidation  is  working  tn 
Idaho  {National  Municipal  Review,  Nov.,  1919). 
— In  1921  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  legislation 
on  a  resolution  to  divide  the  state;  its  main  ob- 
ject was  the  creation  of  a  new  state,  "Lincoln," 
out  of  northern  Idaho,  eastern  Washington,  and 
possibly  western  Montana. 
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IDOLATRY  AND  IMAGE  WORSHIP 


IDES,  name  for  the  13th  or  15th  day  of  the 
month  in  Roman  chronology.  See  Chronology: 
Julian   era. 

IDLE,  Battle  of  the  (617),  fought  between  the 
East  English,  or  East  Angles,  and  the  Northum- 
brians.    The  former  were  victorious. 

IDO  LANGUAGE.  See  Inteknational  lan- 
guage: Other  proposed  languages. 

IDOLATRY  AND  IMAGE  WORSHIP.— 
Origin  and  development. — Idolatry,  the  worship 
of  images  or  other  objects  believed  to  be  super- 
human in  themselves  or  inhabited  by  superhuman 
spirits,  apparently  marks  a  definite  step  in  the 
development  of  primitive  religions.  Not  until  the 
deities  have  become  possessed  of  distinct  and  in- 
dividual personalities  does  the  custom  of  idol- 
making  appear,  though  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  immediately.  To  make  a  protecting  spirit 
more  concrete  or  perhaps  to  placate  one  he  fears, 
man  forms  an  image  of  the  god  as  he  pictures 
him.  At  lirst  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be, 
merely  symbolizes  an  idea, — harvest,  victory,  dis- 
ease, or  other  forms  of  good  or  evil, — but  gradu- 
ally it  comes,  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper,  to 
assume  divinity  and  divine  powers  in  itself.  Idol- 
atry marks  an  upward  step  in  religious  develop- 
ment, and  is  not  found  among  the  most  primitive 
peoples.  It  has  been  a  vital  part  of  the  re- 
ligions of  some  of  the  highest  civilizations — Egypt, 
Greece,  and  the  Orient.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
conspicuously  absent  from  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohanamedanism,  and  has  been  allowed  to 
gain  an  entrance,  at  certain  periods,  only  through 
the  influence  of  heathen  religions  and  against  the 
direct  teachings  of  prophets  and  founders.  Thus 
it  might  be  said  that,  while  idolatry  marks  a 
rise  from  a  primitive  stage,  still  higher  develop- 
ment involves  its  decline. — ^See  also  Rbxigion:  Uni- 
versal elements. 

Influence  on  Judaism. — "The  old  Testament  is 
full  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Yahweh,  even  while  recognizing  itself  as  such 
a  people,  v;as  at  times  open  to  the  allurements 
offered  either  by  the  indulgence  or  the  ritualistic 
abstinence  fostered  by  the  native  cults  about  it. 
.  .  .  The  earlier  material  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
proves  that  in  ancient  times  the  people  indulged 
in  practises  which  were  not  merely  debased  forms 
of  Yahweh  worship,  but  were  lapses  into  practise 
of  Canaanitic  cults.  .  .  .  Political  development 
opened  a  new  way  for  the  infiltration  of  worship 
of  other  deities.  .  .  .  The  large  harem  of  Solomon 
.  .  .  [with  its  women  worshiping  many  different 
gods]  was  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  erection 
of  sanctuaries  to  other  gods.  More  significant  is 
the  domestication  in  Israel  of  the  Phenician  Ash- 
toreth,  the  Moabitic  Chemosh,  and  the  Ammonitic 
Moloch,  under  whose  protection  the  capital  was 
placed.  ...  In  the  eighth  century,  through  the 
development  which  brought  Mcsopotamian  powers 
into  the  West,  a  new  stream  of  foreign  religious 
customs  began  to  cut  its  channel  into  Israel.  New 
deities  .  .  .  were  borne  on  this  stream  and  the 
worship  of  the  stars  was  included.  .  .  .  The  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  and  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
came  into  prominence,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
'Queen  of  Heaven.'  Tammuz,  the  Babylonian 
Adonis,  and  Philistine  and  Egyptian  deities  found 
entrance.  While  the  reformation  of  Josiah  re- 
moved the  emblems  of  these  cults,  the  cult  itself 
was  not  destroyed  but  continued,  not  merely  in 
Samaria  but  in  Jerusalem  itself,  until  the  exile, 
in  syncretistic  union  with  the  cult  of  Yahweh. 
The  persistent  strength  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh 
in  the  midst  of  these  assaults  was  manifested  in 
the     opposition     of     prophecy,     contending     for 


the  unity  of  that  deity.  .  .  .  While  externally  the 
Babylonian  exile  drew  a  boundary  line  between  the 
idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  earlier  people  and  the 
post-exilic  iconoclastic  type,  there  are  many  signs 
among  the  exiles  of  relapse  into  the  old  idolatry 
and  of  lapses  into  newer  forms.  .  .  .  The  Mac- 
cabean  epoch  revealed  a  last  mighty  flaring  up 
of  the  idolatrous  inclination  as  the  prelude  to  a 
period  of  martyrdom  and  victory  for  Israelitic 
faith.  Greek  religion  found  ready  entrance  and 
firm  standing-ground  among  the  Jews.  .  .  .  Not 
only  was  there  sent  a  contribution  to  the  great 
official  feast  of  the  Melkart-Heracles  of  Tyre,  but 
in  Jerusalem  a  sanctuary  was  consecrated  to  Olym- 
pian Zeus  and  .  .  .  there  arose  in  the  city  before 
the  gates  altars  to  Greek  deities.  .  .  .  This  time 
it  was  not  the  living  word  of  prophecy  which 
armed  the  opposition  to  these  doings,  but  for  the 
first  time  the  written  word." — P.  Kleinert,  Idolatry 
(.New  Scliaff-Herzog  encyclopedia  oj  religious 
knowledge,  v.  S,  pp.  443-444) . 

Image  worship  in  Christianity. — "The  primi- 
tive Christian  Church  was  utterly  averse  to  any- 
thing like  image-worship.  Its  early  connection 
with  image-hating  Judaism  and  its  bitter  contest 
with  an  image-loving  paganism  made  its  attitude 
clear  and  unequivocal,  and  its  manifold  use  of 
such  symbols  as  the  cross,  the  lamb,  the  fish, 
the  dove,  etc.,  involved  nothing  contradictory. 
There  was,  however,  an  inherent  tendency  toward 
image-worship  in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  and  images  challenging  the  worship  of 
the  faithful  sprang  up  everywhere.  Edessa  pre- 
tended to  possess  an  authentic  portrait  of  Christ ; 
similar  pictures  of  the  Virgin  were  found  in  many 
places;  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  were  painted, 
and  the  paintings  looked  upon  with  an  admiration 
and  awe  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
artistic  merits.  Although  the  Synod  of  Elvira, 
306,  forbade  the  introduction  of  images  in  the 
churches,  they  crept  in  nevertheless,  and  when 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  the  great  uneducated 
mass  of  the  people  was  admitted  into  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  images  were  retained  and 
defended  as  a  means  of  teaching  that  kind  of 
people  who  needed  teaching  the  most  and  could 
not  read.  In  the  6th  century  the  worship  was 
fully  developed.  It  became  common  use  to  kneel 
down  or  prostrate  one's  self  before  the  images, 
to  kiss  them,  to  light  tapers  and  burn  incense  in 
front  of  them,  to  deck  them  out  with  costly  cloth- 
ings and  ornaments  of  jewelry — nay,  it  even  became 
customary  to  make  pilgrimages  to  certain  famous 
images  which  were  considered  to  be  peculiarly 
efficacious.  Thus,  between  Judaism  on  one  side 
and  Mohammedanism  on  the  other,  image-worship 
gradually  assumed  the  aspect  of  being  a  char- 
acteristic and  essential  element  of  Christianity,  and 
the  charge  of  idolatry  was  raised  from  both  sides." 
— Concise  dictionary  oj  religious  knowledge,  p. 
398. 

8th-9th  centuries.  —  Contest  in  the  Eastern 
Church. — "In  the  Eastern  Church  this  occasioned  a 
long  and  bloody  contest.  The  Byzantine  emperor 
and  the  army  were  iconoclasts;  the  Byzantine  em- 
press and  the  monks  were  icondoulists.  .  .  .  Under 
Irene  a  synod  of  Nicsa,  787,  condemned  the  icono- 
clasts, and  decreed  what  kind  of  honor  and  ven- 
eration was  due  to  the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
the  angels,  the  martyrs,  etc. ;  and  under  Theodora  a 
synod  of  Constantinople,  842,  made  image-worship 
an  orthodox  dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church." — Ibid. 
— See  also  Iconoclastic  contko\'ERSy. 

Practice  and  theory  in  Roman  church. — "In 
the  Western  Church  tlie  policy  of  the  popes  with 
respect    to    this    question    was    very    curious    and 
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very  characteristic.  .  .  .  Adrian  I.  accepted  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Nicjea,  which  legitimatized 
not  only  the  use,  but  also  the  worship  of  images. 
The  Prankish  Church,  however,  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  images,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  and  the  decision  of  the  pope 
were  first  refuted  in  the  Libri  Carolini,  and  then 
formally  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Paris,  825, 
the  popes  succeeded  in  making  image-worship 
tirst  a  general  practice  in  the  Western  Church  and 
then,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  also  a  recognized 
principle.  In  a  carefully  worded  chapter  (Sesf. 
XXV.,  cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  p.  201  sq.),  the  present 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the 
point  is  thus  clearly  stated:  'The  images  of 
Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the 
other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained  par- 
ticularly in  temples,  and  that  due  honor  and 
veneration  are  to  be  given  them;  not  that  any 
divinity  or  virtue  is  believed  to  be  in  them,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  worshipped ;  or  that 
anything  is  to  be  asked  of  them;  or  that  trust 
is  to  be  reposed  in  images,  as  was  of  old  done 
by  the  Gentiles,  who  placed  their  hope  in  idols; 
but  because  the  honor  which  is  shown  them  is 
referred  to  the  prototypes  which  those  images  rep- 
resent; in  such  wise  that  by  the  images  we  kiss, 
and  before  which  we  uncover  the  head  and  pros- 
trate ourselves,  we  adore  Christ  and  we  venerate 
the  saints  whose  similitude  they  bear.' " — Ibid.,  pp. 

398-399. 

IDOMENE,  Battle  of  (B.C.  426),  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  the 
Ambrakiots  were  surprised  and  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  Messenians  and  Akarnanians,  under  the 
Athenian  general  Demosthenes. — G.  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  v.  6,  pt.  2,  ch.  51. 

IDSTEDT,  Battle  of  (1850).  See  Denmark: 
1848-1862. 

IDUMEANS,  ancient  Hebrew  tribe.  See  Edo- 
MiTEs;  SvRi.\:   B.C.  64-63. 

lERNE,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
See   Ireland:    Geographical  description. 

lEYASU.     See   Iyeyasu. 

IGANIE,  Battle  of  (1831).  See  Poland:  1830- 
1832. 

IGEL,  Wolf  von,  German  spy  employed  in 
America  by  Ambassador  Bernstorff  during  the 
World  War.  In  April,  iqi6,  secret-service  men 
raided  his  New  York  office  and  captured  papers 
showing  the  connection  of  the  Germany  embassy 
with  various  outrages  in  the  United  States.  See 
U.S.A.:     iqi4-iqi7. 

IGLESIAS,  Miguel  (1822-1001),  Peruvian  sol- 
dier and  statesman.     See  Peru:   1884-1908. 

IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA,  Saint.  See  Loy- 
ola, Saint  Ignatius. 

IGUALA,  Plan  of,  manifesto  proclaimed  in 
1821  by  Iturbide.    See  Mexico:  1820-1826. 

IGUALADA,  Battle  of  (1809).  See  Spain: 
i8o8-i8oq    (December-March). 

I  HO  CH'UAN,  secret  society  in  China  hostile 
to  foreigners.     See  China:    iqoo. 

II  KAMON  NO  KAMI  (1815-1861),  Japanese 
statesman.     See  Japan:    1857-1862. 

IKENILD-STRETE,  or  Icknield  Street.  See 
Roman  roads  in  Britain. 

ILA,  ILARCH.— The  Spartan  boys  were  divided 
into  companies,  according  to  their  several  ages; 
each  company  was  called  an  Ila,  and  was  com- 
manded by  a  young  officer  called  an  Ilarch. — G. 
Schomann,  .Antiquities  of  Greece:  The  Slate,  pt. 
3,   cli.    I. 

ILERDA. — Modern  Lerida,  in  Spain.  It  was 
the    scene    of    Caesar's    famous    campaign    against 


Afranius    and    Petreius,    in    the    civil    war.      See 
Rome:    Republic:    B.C.   49. 

ILIAD,  epic  poem  relating  the  siege  of  Troy. 
See  Homer;   History:    13. 

ILIUM,  ..\sia  Minor,  name  for  Troy  in  ancient 
geography.     See  Troy;  Greece:   Map. 

ILKHANS,  Mongol  rulers  of  western  Asia.  See 
Persia:    1258-1393. 

ILLINOIA,  Proposed  state  of.  See  North- 
west Tekriiory  of  U.vited  States:    1784. 

ILLINOIS:  Geographic  description. — Illinois, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Prairie  State,"  is  a 
north  central  state  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wisconsin;  on  the  east, 
by  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana ;  on  the  south- 
east and  south,  by  the  Ohio  river  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Kentucky ;  and  on  the  southwest 
and  south,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  in  its 
turn  separates  it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa.  The 
organization  of  the  Illinois  territory  into  a  state, 
by  the  Enabling  Act  of  Congress,  1818,  extended 
its  jurisdiction  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  river,  thereby  giving  the  state 
a  total  area  of  56,665  square  miles,  including  622 
square  miles  of  water.  The  estimated  population. 
1920,  was  6,485,280. 

Resources. — lUinois,  near  the  center  of  the 
humid  region  of  the  United  States,  has  a  climate 
highly  favorable  for  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1910,  there  were  237,181  farms  with  an  area  of 
31,977,513  acres,  of  which  27,294,517  acres  were 
improved  lands.  The  chief  crops  are  hay,  potatoes, 
tobacco  and  the  cereals:  maize,  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  and  buckwheat.  According  to  the  1921 
estimate,  the  live-stock  industry  had  a  total  of 
9,216,000  head  of  which  1,324,000  were  horses; 
146,000  mules;  1,028,000  cows,  1,244,000  other 
cattle,  889,000  sheep,  and  4,585,000  swine.  In  the 
United  States,  Illinois  ranks  third  for  mineral 
output.  The  chief  mineral  product  is  bituminous 
coal,  the  productive  field  having  an  area  of  42,900 
square  miles.  The  1920  output  was  80,401,786 
long  tons.  The  state  also  yields  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  zinc,  limestone,  Portland  cement,  and  clay 
products. — See   also    U.S.  .A.:    Economic   map. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Illinois  and  Mi- 
amis;  Iroquois  confederacy-:   Their  conquests. 

1673. — Traversed  by  Marquette  and  Joliet.  See 
Canada:    1634-1673. 

1679-1682.— La  Salle's  fort  and  colony.  See 
Canada:   1669-1687. 

1679-1735. — French  occupation.  See  Canada: 
1700-1735. 

1700-1750. — "Illinois  country"  under  the 
French. — "For  many  years  the  term  'Illinois  coun- 
try' embraced  all  the  region  east  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan,  and  from 
the  Wisconsin  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio  on  the 
south.  The  extent  of  the  Illinois  country  under 
the  French  varied  but  little  from  the  extent  of 
the  present  State  of  Illinois.  .\t  a  later  date,  its 
hmits  on  the  east  were  restricted  by  the  'Wabash 
country,'  which  was  erected  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment, under  the  commandant  of  'Post  St.  Vincent,' 
on  the  Wabash  River.  .  .  .  The  early  French  on 
the  Illinois  were  remarkable  for  their  talent  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  the  warlike  tribes 
around  them,  and  for  their  easy  amalgamation 
in  manners  and  customs,  and  blood.  .  .  .  Their 
settlements  were  usually  in  the  form  of  small, 
compact,  patriarchal  villages,  like  one  great  family 
assembled  around  their  old  men  and  patriarchs." 
— J.  W.  Monette,  History  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  v.  i, 
pp.  181-183. — See   also  Louisiana:    1719-1750. 
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1751. — Settlements  and  population. — "Up  to 
this  time,  the  'IlHnois  country,'  east  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  contained  six  distinct  settlements,  with 
their  respective  villages.  These  were:  i.  Cahokia, 
near  the  mouth  of  Cahokia  Creek,  and  nearly  five 
miles  below  the  present  site  of  St.  Louis;  2.  St. 
Philip,  forty-five  miles  below  the  last,  and  four 
miles  above  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi;  3.  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  twelve  miles  above  Kaskaskia; 
4.  Kaskaskia,  situated  upon  the  Kaskaskia  River, 
five  miles  above  its  mouth,  upon  a  peninsula,  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  5.  Prairie 
du  Rocher,  near  Fort  Chartres;  6.  St.  Genevieve, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  one 
mile  from  its  bank,  upon  Gabarre  Creek.  These 
are  among  the  oldest  towns  in  what  was  long 
known  as  the  Illinois  country.  Kaskaskia,  in 
its  best  days,  under  the  French  regime,  was  quite 
a  large  town,  containing  2,000  or  3,000  inhabitants. 
But  after  it  passed  from  the  Crown  of  France, 
its  population  for  many  years  did  not  e.xceed 
1,500  souls.  Under  the  British  dominion  the 
population  decreased  to  460  souls,  in  1773." — J. 
W.  Monette,  History  of  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  valley,  v.  i,  pp.  167-168. 
— "The  population  of  the  French  and  Indian  vil- 
lages in  the  district  of  the  Illinois,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  is  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  computation.  Father  Louis  Vivier, 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  a  letter  dated  June  8, 
1750,  and  written  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Chartres,  says;  'We  have  here  whites,  negroes, 
and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cross-breeds. 
There  are  five  French  villages,  and  three  villages 
of  the  natives  within  a  space  of  twenty-five  leagues, 
situate  between  the  Mississippi  and  another  river 
called  (Kaskaskia).  In  the  French  villages  are, 
perhaps,  eleven  hundred  whites,  three  hundred 
blacks,  and  sixty  red  slaves  or  savages.  The  three 
Illinois  towns  do  not  contain  more  than  eight 
hundred  souls,  all  told.'  This  estimate  does  not 
include  the  scattered  French  settlers  or  traders 
north  of  Peoria,  nor  on  the  Wabash.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Illinois  nation,  then  dwelling  for  the 
most  part  along  the  river  of  that  name,  occupied 
eleven  different  villages,  with  four  or  five  fires  at 
each  village,  and  each  fire  warming  a  dozen  fam- 
ilies, except  at  the  principal  village,  where  there 
were  three  hundred  lodges.  These  data  would 
give  us  something  near  eight  thousand  as  the  total 
number  of  the  Illinois  of  all  tribes.'' — J.  Wallace, 
History  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana  under  tlie  French 
rule,  ch.  16. 

1763. — Cession  to  Great  Britain.  See  Seven 
Years'  War:   Treaties. 

1763. — King's  proclamation  excluding  settlers. 
See  Northwest  Territory  of  United  States: 
1763- 

1763-1783.  — English  control. —  Taken  from 
British  by  George  Rogers  Clark. —  The  procla- 
mation of  1763  failed  to  extend  English  law  to 
the  west,  nor  did  the  crown  ever  take  such 
action.  We  may  therefore  lay  down  the  general 
principle  that  although  with  the  change  of  sov- 
ereignty the  public  law  of  England  was  substituted 
for  that  of  France,  the  private  law  of  the  prov- 
ince remained  unchanged.  The  British  govern- 
ment then  was  obliged  to  govern  its  new  subjects 
in  this  region  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
hitherto  prevailing  among  them;  any  other  course 
would  manifestly  be  illegal.  The  commanding 
general  of  the  army  in  America  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, who  were  embarrassed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  French  settlement  for  which  no 
provision   had   been   made   by    the   ministry,   and 


who  found  it  necessary  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  enforcing  some  sort  of  order  in  that 
country,  had  no  power  to  displace  any  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  French  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  considerations 
that  the  government  of  the  Illinois  people  was 
de  facto  in  its  nature.  It  had  no  legal  founda- 
tions. Every  act  of  the  military  department 
was  based  on  expediency.  .Although  in  general 
this  course  was  accepted  by  the  home  authc-ities, 
all  officials  concerned  were  aware  that  such  a 
status  could  not  continue  indefinitely.  Never- 
theless it  did  continue  for  about  a  decade,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  inhabitants  were  at  the 
mercy  of  some  six  or  seven  different  military  com- 
mandants. In  1774,  however.  Parliament  passed 
the  Quebec  act,  which  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  the  union  of  all  the  western  country 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  but  for  the 
cataclysm  of  the  American  Revolution  would  have 
secured  civil  government  for  the  whole  region. 
[See  Canada:  1763-1774.]  ...  In  1774  came  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  final  disposition  of  the 
Illinois  French.  During  the  period  under  con- 
sideration events  had  so  shaped  themselves  in 
the  neighboring  colony  of  Canada  that  the  min- 
istry was  under  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
the  government  of  that  province.  The  proclama- 
tion of  1768  had  extended  English  law  to  Canada 
with  the  result  that  the  French  inhabitants  were 
subjected  to  many  hardships.  Their  grievances 
were  now  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  government,  and  as  the  solution  of  the  west- 
ern and  Canadian  problems  seemed  to  be  closely 
connected,  the  two  questions  were  taken  up  at 
the  same  time.  General  Gage  was  summoned  home 
in  1773,  and  was  directed  to  bring  with  him 
even.-  paper  relating  to  the  West  which  might 
tend  to  'explain  as  well  the  causes  as  the  ef- 
fects' of  the  abuses  and  disorders  in  Illinois.  As 
a  result  of  his  recommendations  and  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  ministry  the  Quebec  Act  of 
1774  was  enacted,  according  to. the  provisions  of 
which  the  entire  Northwest  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  the 
instructions  issued  to  the  governor  of  Canada  in 
January,  1775,  we  find  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Illinois.  It  was  to  be  governed  from 
Quebec,  and  a  lieutenant-governor  or  superintend- 
ent was  to  reside  at  Kaskaskia,  at  which  place 
also  a  lower  court  of  King's  Bench  was  to  be 
established  to  cooperate  with  the  superior  courts 
of  the  province  in  general.  These  arrangements 
were  not  put  into  execution,  however,  because 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  .American  Revolution,  which 
absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  both  the  home 
government  and  Canada.  .\s  early  as  January, 
1774,  the  detachment  of  troops  had  been  ordered 
to  leave  Fort  Gage,  and  the  allow-ance  to  com- 
manding officer  discontinued.  From  this  time 
on  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  western 
affairs.  Illinois  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  French- 
man named  Rocheblave,  who  acted  as  agent  for 
the  government  from  1776  to  1778.  His  best 
efforts  to  save  the  country  to  Great  Britain  were, 
however,  in  vain.  .■\s  the  government  had  ignored 
his  call  for  troops,  an  American  army  under 
George  Rogers  Clark  easily  effected  the  conquest 
of  Illinois,  and  the  whole  Northwest  in  1778. — 
C.  E.  Carter,  Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, pp.  25,  161-163.— See  also  U.SA.:  1778-1779: 
Clark's    conquest. 

1765. — Possession  taken  by  the  English. — "The 
French  officers  had,  since  the  peace,  been  ready 
loyally  to  surrender  the  country  to  the  English. 
But  the  lUinois,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Osage  tribes 
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would  not  consent.  At  a  council  held  in  the 
spring  of  1765,  at  Fort  Chartres,  the  chief  of 
the  Kaskaskias,  turning  to  the  English  officers, 
said;  'Go  hence,  and  tell  your  chief  that  the 
IlUnois  and  all  our  brethren  will  make  war  on 
you  if  you  come  upon  our  lands.'  .  .  .  But  when 
Fraser,  who  arrived  from  Pittsburg,  brought  proofs 
that  their  elder  brothers,  the  Senecas,  the  Dela- 
wares  and  the  Shawnees,  had  made  peace  with 
the  English,  the  Kaskaskias  said:  'We  follow  as 
they  shall  lead.'  'I  waged  this  war,'  said  Pontiac, 
'because,  for  two  years  together,  the  Delawares 
and  Shawnees  begged  me  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  English.  So  I  became  their  ally,  and  was  of 
their  mind';  and,  plighting  his  word  for  peace, 
he  kept  it  with  integrity.  A  just  curiosity  may 
ask  how  many  persons  of  foreign  lineage  had 
gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  since  its 
discovery  by  the  missionaries.  Fraser  was  told 
that  there  were  of  white  men,  able  to  bear  arms, 
700;  of  white  women,  500;  of  their  children,  850; 
of  negroes  of  both  se.xes,  900.  The  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  we  learn  from  another  source,  were 
occupied  by  about  no  French  families,  most  of 
which  were  at  Vincennes.  Fraser  sought  to  over- 
awe the  French  traders  with  the  menace  of  an 
English  army  that  was  to  come  among  them; 
but  they  pointed  to  the  Mississippi,  beyond  which 
they  would  be  safe  from  English  jurisdiction 
[France  having  ceded  to  Spain  her  territory  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river].  .  .  .  With  Croghan, 
an  Indian  agent,  who  followed  from  Fort  Pitt, 
the  Illinois  nations  agreed  that  the  English  should 
take  possession  of  all  the  posts  which  the  French 
formerly  held;  and  Captain  Stirling,  with  100  men 
of  the  42d  regiment,  was  detached  down  the  Ohio, 
to  relieve  the  French  garrison.  At  Fort  Chartres, 
St.  Ange,  who  had  served  for  fifty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  gave  them  a  friendly  reception;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  October  he  sur- 
rendered to  them  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
Some  of  the  French  crossed  the  river,  so  that  at 
St.  Genevieve  there  were  at  least  five-and-twenty 
families,  while  St.  Louis,  whose  origin  dates  from 
the  15th  of  February  1764,  and  whose  skilfully 
chosen  site  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Brit- 
ish commander,  already  counted  about  twice  that 
number,  and  ranked  as  the  leading  settlement  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Eng- 
lish portion  of  the  distant  territory,  the  govern- 
ment then  instituted  was  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
British  army,  with  a  local  judge  to  decide  all 
disputes  among  the  inhabitants  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  yet  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  military  chief." — G.  Bancroft,  History  of 
the  United  States,  v.  3,  pp.  151-152. 

1765-1774.— Early  years  of  English  rule.— 
"Just  before  and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
English  domination,  there  was  a  large  exodus  of  the 
French  inhabitants  from  Illinois.  Such,  in  fact, 
was  their  dislike  of  British  rule  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  population,  embracing  the  wealthier 
and  more  influential  families,  removed  with  their 
slaves  and  other  personal  effects,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  or  down  that  river  to  Natchez  and 
New  Orleans.  Some  of  them  settled  at  Ste. 
Genevieve,  while  others,  after  the  example  set 
by  St.  Ange,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village 
of  St.  Louis,  which  had  now  become  a  depot  for 
the  fur  company  of  Louisiana.  ...  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1765,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
of  foreign  birth  or  lineage,  in  Illinois,  excluding 
the  negro  slaves,  and  including  those  living  at 
Post  Vincent  on  the  Wabash,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  persons;  and,  during  the  en- 
tire  period    of    British    possession,    the    influx    of 


alien  population  hardly  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  outflow.  Scarcely  any  Englishmen,  other  than 
the  officers  and  troops  composing  the  small  gar- 
risons, a  few  enterprising  traders  and  some  favored 
land  speculators,  were  then  to  be  seen  in  Illinois, 
and  no  Americans  came  hither,  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement,  until  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Colonel  Clark.  All  the  settlements  still  re- 
mained essentially  French,  with  whom  there  was 
no  taste  for  innovation  or  change.  But  the  blunt 
and  sturdy  Anglo-American  had  at  last  gained  a 
firm  foot-hold  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Father 
of  Rivers,  and  a  new  type  of  civilization,  in- 
stinct with  energy,  enterprise  and  progress,  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  Captain  Thomas 
Stirling  began  the  military  government  of  the 
country  on  October  10,  1765,  with  fair  and  liberal 
concessions,  calculated  to  secure  the  good-will 
and  loyalty  of  the  French-Canadians,  and  to  stay 
their  further  exodus;  but  his  administration  was 
not  of  long  duration.  On  the  4th  of  the  ensuing 
December,  he  was  succeeded  by  Major  Robert 
Farmer,  who  had  arrived  from  Mobile  with  a 
detachment  of  the  34th  British  infantry.  In  the 
following  year,  after  exercising  an  arbitrary  au- 
thority over  these  isolated  and  feeble  settlements. 
Major  Farmer  was  displaced  by  Colonel  Edward 
Cole,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Wolfe, 
at  Quebec.  Colonel  Cole  remained  in  command 
at  Fort  Chartres  about  eighteen  months;  but 
the  position  was  not  congenial  to  him.  .  .  .  He 
was  accordingly  relieved  at  his  own  request,  early 
in  the  year  1768.  His  successor  was  Colonel  John 
Reed,  who  proved  a  bad  exchange  for  the  poor 
colonists.  He  soon  became  so  notorious  for  his 
military  oppressions  of  the  people  that  he  was 
removed  and  gave  place  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Wilkins,  of  the  i8th,  or  royal  regiment  of 
Ireland,  who  had  formerly  commanded  at  Fort 
Niagara.  Colonel  Wilkins  arrived  from  Phila- 
delphia and  assumed  the  command  September  s, 
1768.  He  brought  out  with  him  seven  companies 
of  his  regiment  for  garrison  duty.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  Colonel  Wilkins' 
administration  was  the  liberality  with  which  he 
parceled  out  large  tracts  of  the  domain  over  which 
he  ruled  to  his  favorites  in  Illinois,  Philadelphia, 
and  elsewhere,  without  other  consideration  than  re- 
quiring them  to  re-convey  to  him  a  certain  in- 
terest in  the  same.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilkins' 
government  of  the  Illinois  country  eventually  be- 
came unpopular,  and  specific  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  him,  including  a  misappropriation 
of  the  public  funds.  He  asked  for  an  official 
investigation,  claiming  that  he  was  able  to  justify 
his  public  conduct.  But  he  was  deposed  from 
office  in  September,  1771,  and  sailed  for  Europe 
in  July  of  the  following  year.  Captain  Hugh 
Lord,  of  the  i8th  regiment,  became  Wilkins'  suc- 
cessor at  Fort  Chartres  and  continued  in  com- 
mand until  the  year  1775.  .  .  .  On  the  2d  of  June, 
1774,  Parliament  passed  an  act  enlarging  and  ex- 
tending the  province  of  Quebec  to  the  Mississippi 
River  so  as  to  include  the  territory  of  the  North- 
west. .  .  .  Who  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Captain  Lord  in  command  of  the  Illinois,  is  not 
positively  determined." — J.  Wallace,  History  of  Illi- 
nois and  Louisiana  under  the  French  ride,  ch.  20. 

1784. — Included  in  the  proposed  states  of  As- 
senisipia,  lUinoia,  and  Polypotamia.  See  North- 
west Territory  of  United  States:   1784. 

1785-1786. — Partially  covered  by  the  western 
land  claims  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1781- 
1786. 
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1787. — Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
Northwest  Territory. — Perpetual  exclusion  of 
slavery.  See  Northwest  Territory  of  United 
States:   1787. 

1795.— Control  gained  by  the  United  States  of 
territory  around  site  of  Chicago.  See  Chicago: 
1673-1804- 

1809. — Detached  from  Indiana  and  organized 
as  distinct  territory.     See  Indiana:   1800-1818. 

1809-1839. — Territorial  appointees. — First  and 
second  sessions  of  the  territorial  legislature. — 
Legislation. — Changing  capitals. — "February  3, 
i8og,  Congress  passed  an  act  dividing  the  Indiana 
Territory  into  two  separate  governments,  and  es- 
tablishing the  Territory  '  of  Illinois.  President 
Madison  appointed  John  Boyle,  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  but  he  declined,  and  Ninian 
Edwards,  Chief  Justice  of  the  same  Court,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Nathaniel  Pope  was 
appointed  secretary;  Alexander  Stuart,  Obadiah 
Jones  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Judges;  Benjamin  H, 
Boyle,  Attorney-General.  This  composed  the  Ter- 
ritorial Government.  Under  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  act  of  Congress  February  3,  1809, 
the  Governor  and  Judges  constituted  the  law- 
making power  of  the  Territory,  and  as  such  they 
met  (or  the  first  time  at  Kaskaskia,  June  13,  i8og, 
and  their  first  act  was  to  resolve  that  the  laws 
of  Indiana  Territory,  in  force  prior  to  March 
I,  1809,  which  applied  to  the  government  of 
the  Territory,  should  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect.  The  duration  of  the  session  was  seven  days, 
in  which  thirteen  acts  were  passed.  The  second 
session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  1810,  at  which 
fourteen  acts  were  passed,  and  the  third  and  last 
session  was  held  in  181 1,  at  which  five  acts 
were  passed.  Among  the  laws  enacted  were  some 
from  the  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Carolina  statutes.  In  May,  1812,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  authorizing  the  formation 
of  five  Legislative  districts  in  the  Territory  which 
were  to  be  apportioned  by  the  Governor,  and 
from  each  of  which  was  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  who  should  hold  the 
office  four  years;  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  elected  was  not  to  be  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  twelve,  until  the  number  of  'free 
male,  white  inhabitants'  should  equal  six  thousand, 
and  after  that  time  the  number  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  The  office  of 
Representative  was  for  two  years.  Governor  Ed- 
wards called  the  first  election  for  Councilmen  and 
Representatives  for  October  8,  g  and  10,  1812. 
.  .  .  Illinois  has  had  three  capitals — Kaskaskia, 
Vandalia  and  Springfield.  When  Kaskaskia  became 
the  seat  of  government  it  was  also  the.  county 
seat  .of  Randolph  county.  There  were  then  but 
two  counties  in  the  Territory,  Randolph  and  St. 
Clair.  The  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature was  convened  November  25,  1812 — and  the 
first  Legislature  of  the  State,  October  s,  1818.  In 
1820,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Vandalia;  there  were  then  nineteen  counties.  The 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  there 
December  4,  1820.  The  Capital  was  removed  to 
Springfield  in  1839,  at  which  time  there  were 
seventy-two  counties.  The  first  session  of  the 
Legislature  convened  there  December  9,  1839." — 
D.  W.  Lusk,  Eighty  years  of  Illinois,  politics  and 
politicians,  anecdotes  and  incidents,  pp.  2-3,  13  0/ 
the  appendix. 

1818-1830. — First  government  of  Illinois  as  a 
state. — Council  of  revision. — In  1818,  Illinois  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  (Sec  Indiana:  1800- 
1818;  Wisconsin:    1805-1848.)     "The  constitution 


of  1818  and  the  laws  under  which  the  people 
of  the  state  lived  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  afford  an  interesting  elaboration  and 
commentary  on  certain  phases  of  the  general  life 
of  the  people  already  described.  Such  material, 
of  course,  has  to  be  used  cautiously;  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  no  means  implies  that  the  condi- 
tion toward  which  it  is  apparently  directed  pre- 
vailed to  any  considerable  extent.  Without  some 
such  study,  however,  the  picture  of  early  Illi- 
nois would  be  incomplete.  .  .  .  The  government 
of  Illinois  in  its  constitution  and  in  its  tendency 
for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  181 8 
was  a  government  by  the  legislature.  The  "ob- 
server is  impressed  not  only  by  the  extent  of 
the  power  exerted  by  the  general  assembly  in 
comparison  with  that  e-xercised  by  the  judiciary 
and  the  executive,  but  by  its  assumption  of  the 
choice  of  local  officers  which  are  now  by  almost 
universal  practice  chosen  by  individual  com- 
munities. The  legislature  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  was  to  meet  biennially;  there  were 
to  be  between  one-third  and  one-half  as  many  sen- 
ators as  representatives.  In  practice  the  first 
and  second  general  assemblies  consisted  of  four- 
teen senators  and  twenty-nine  representatives; 
there  was  a  slight  increase  thereafter  until  1S31. 
The  representatives  were  elected  annually  for  each 
assembly  and  the  senators  for  terms  of  four 
years,  half  of  the  senate  retiring  every  two  years. 
In  addition  to  its  powers  of  legislation  the  as- 
sembly enjoyed  the  usual  powers  in  impeachment, 
counted  the  votes  in  gubernatorial  elections,  elected 
members  of  the  supreme  court,  appointed  the 
auditor,  attorney-general,  state  treasurer,  state 
printer,  and  other  necessary  state  officers.  By  a 
two-thirds  vote  it  could  submit  to  the  voters  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  to  amend  th? 
constitution.  The  senate  could  pass  on  the  gov- 
ernor's nominee  for  secretary  of  state  and  had  a 
similar  voice  in  the  selection  of  other  officers 
created  by  the  constitution  without  a  specific  pro- 
vision for  their  election.  On  the  legislative  de- 
partment the  constitution  grafted  a  very  curious 
body,  almost  indeed  a  third  house — the  council  of 
revision.  The  origin  of  this  institution  was  gen- 
erally traced  to  a  similar  one  in  New  York,  and 
when  it  became  unpopular  Elias  Kent  Kane  was 
usually  charged  by  his  enemies  with  responsibility 
for  it.  The  council  was  composed  of  the  governor 
and  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court;  its  duty 
was  to  examine  all  laws  passed  by  the  house  and 
senate  and  to  return  such  as  it  disapproved,  which 
last  could  be  passed  over  its  veto  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  in  each  house.  In  practice  the 
institution  prevented  some  useless  legislation  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  technical 
defects  in  laws  passed;  but  the  council's  vetoes 
of  laws  on  grounds  of  public  policy  or  of  un 
constitutionality  were  apt  to  be  futile  or  merely 
irritating,  because  legislators  in  early  Illinois  were 
rarely  absent  during  the  session  and  the  majority  of 
members  elected  in  each  house  required  to  pass 
a  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  council  was  usually 
only  one  or  two  greater  than  the  vote  by  which 
it  originally  passed.  Furthermore,  the  supreme 
court  in  deciding  cases  involving  the  constitution- 
ality of  state  laws  was  continually  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  the  justices  in  the  council  of 
revision  had  already  passed  on  them.  This  func- 
tion of  the  justices  undoubtedly  heightened  the 
political  character,  already  too  apparent,  of  the 
early  Illinois  judiciary." — T.  C.  Pease,  Frontier 
state,  pp.  33-34. 

1818-1861. — Governors. — The    governors   of    the 
state  and  their  terms  of  office  covering  this  period 
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were  as  follows:  Shadrach  Bond,  1818-1822:  Ed- 
ward Coles,  1822-1826;  Ninian  Edwards,  1S26- 
1830;  John  Reynolds,  1830-1834;  Joseph  Dun- 
can, 1834-1838;  Thomas  Carlin,  1838-1842; 
Thomas  Ford,  1842-1846;  Augustus  C.  French, 
iS4()-i853;  Joel  A.  Matteson,  1853-1857;  William 
H.  Bissell,  1857-1860;  and  John  Wood,  1860- 
1861. 

1831-1837. — Slavery  controversy. — Gag  rule 
passed. — "The  slavery  question  in  Illinois  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  quiescence  for  at  least  a 
decade  after  the  decision  of  the  convention  struggle. 
The  black  laws  remained  and  even  increased  in 
severity ;  the  shameful  kidnapping  of  free  blacks 
out  of  the  state  went  on  in  defiance  of  leKisb- 
tion,  aided  in  some  sections  by  a  proslavery  pub- 
lic opinion  which  w.is  prone  to  sooth  itself  with 
the  excuse  of  the  kidnappers:  that  they  recovered 
runaway  slaves  for  their  masters  and  therefore 
were  merely  vindicators  of  a  just  property  right. 
On  the  other  hand  the  underground  railroad  had 
its  obscure  beginnings  as  the  escaping  Negroes 
found  sympathy  and  assistance  at  an  increasing 
number  of  doors;  there  were  always  communities 
in  the  state  where  the  slave  was  safe  from  his 
hunters.  Little  interest  in  the  antislavery  move- 
ment was  publicly  evidenced.  In  1831  a  Presby- 
terian layman  of  Bond  county — that  source  of 
much  propaganda  in  early  Illinois — William  M. 
Stewart  by  name,  put  forth  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  toleration  of  slavery  by  the  churches. 
On  January  9,  1831,  an  antislavery  meeting  at 
Shoal  Creek,  Bond  county,  made  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  buying,  seUing,  or  holding  slaves,  de- 
claring that  the  participation  of  its  members  in 
these  things  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Along  with  the  protest  came  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  colonization  society.  During 
the  next  year  or  two  the  colonization  movement  at- 
tracted more  notice,  especially  as  it  came  to  be 
contrasted  favorably  with  abolition.  The  in- 
creased activity  of  the  aboUtionists  and  the  gag 
rules  began  to  bring  the  subject  of  slavery  under 
wider  discussion.  The  Sangamon  Journal,  Alton 
Spectator,  and  Chicago  American  were  all  strongly 
anti-abolition  in  their  utterances.  The  Alton  Tele- 
graph, on  the  other  hand,  denounced  the  gag 
and  interference  with  the  right  of  petition  in 
round  terms.  It  is  rather  hard  to  define  the  at- 
titude of  the  Illinois  representatives  in  the  national 
house  of  representatives  on  the  subject.  They 
voted  for  the  gag  resolutions  designed  to  cut  off 
abolition  petitions  in  1836;  but  on  motions  and 
petitions  involved  in  Adams'  diplomatic  fencing 
with  his  adversaries,  the  delegation,  Zadoc  Casey 
particularly,  occasionally  voted  with  him.  In 
Illinois  the  general  assembly  in  the  session  of  1837 
passed  the  resolutions  unanimously ;  but  in  the 
house,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  McCormick, 
Gideon  Minor,  John  H.  Morphy,  Parven  Paulin, 
and  Dan  Stone  cast  their  votes  in  the  negative. 
Before  the  end  of  the  session,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Dan  Stone  recorded  on  the  Journals  of  the 
house  their  formal  protest  against  the  resolutions. 
Declaring  their  belief  that  abolition  agitation  tended 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  evils  of  slavery, 
they  pronounced  the  peculiar  institution  founded 
on  injustice  and  bad  policy ;  and  they  based 
their  dissent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  on  the  lack  of  power 
on  the  part  of  congress  to  do  away  with  slavery 
there,  but  on  the  fact  that  congress  should  act 
only  on  the  petition  of  the  people  of  the  district. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  rage  against  abolitionism 
rising  in  the  state  and  even  more  in  the  country 
at  large,  the  men  who  signed  this  document  took 


their  political  future  in  their  hands." — T.  C.  Pease, 
Frontier  state,  pp.  363-364. 

1832. — Black  Hawk  War. — "In  1830  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  tribes  of  Sacs  ana  Foxes,  by 
which  their  lands  in  Illinois  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  nevertheless  unwilling 
to  leave  their  country.  .  .  .  Black  Hawk,  a  chief 
of  the  Sacs,  then  about  60  years  of  age,  refused 
submission,  and  the  next  year  returned  with  a 
small  force.  He  was  driven  back  by  the  troops 
at  Rock  Island,  but  in  March,  1832,  he  reappeared, 
at  the  head  of  about  1,000  warriors, — Sacs,  Foxes, 
and  Winnebagos, — and  penetrated  into  the  Rock 
River  valley  declaring  that  he  came  only  to  plant 
corn.  But  either  he  would  not  or  could  not 
restrain  his  followers,  and  the  devastation  of  In- 
dian warfare  soon  spread  among  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. .  .  .  The  force  at  Rock  Island  was  sent 
out  to  stay  these  ravages,  and  Generals  Scott  and 
Atkinson  ordered  from  Buffalo  with  a  reenforce- 
ment,  which  on  the  way  was  greatly  diminished 
by  cholera  and  desertions.  The  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois called  for  volunteers,  and  an  effective  force 
of  about  2,400  men  was  soon  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Black  Hawk's  band  fled  betore  it.  Gen- 
eral Whiteside,  who  was  in  command,  burned  the 
Prophet's  Town,  on  Rock  River,  and  pursued  the 
Indians  up  that  stream.  .  .  .  The  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  badly  defeated  on  Wisconsin  River ; 
and  the  survivors,  still  retreating  northward, 
were  again  overtaken  near  Bad  Axe  River,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
Indians  were  shot  in  the  water  while  trying  to 
swim  the  stream ;  others  were  killed  on  a  little 
island  where  they  sought  refuge.  Only  about  50 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  most  of  these  were 
squaws  and  children.  The  dispersion  was  com- 
plete, and  the  war  was  soon  closed  by  the  sur- 
render or  capture  of  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk,  and 
other  chiefs."— W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay, 
Popular  history  of  the  United  States,  v.  4,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  T.  Ford,  History  of  Illinois,  ch.  4-5. 
— J.  B.  Patterson,  ed..  History  of  Black  Hawk  dic- 
tated by  himself. — Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
Collections,  v.  10. 

1840-1846. — Settlement  and  expulsion  of  Mor- 
mons.   See  Mormonism:  1830-1846;  1846-1848. 

1848. — Construction  of  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal.  See  Canals:  American  canals:  Illinois  and 
Michigan. 

1858. — Senatorial  election  contest  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas.    See  U.  S.  A.:  1S58. 

1861-1865. — Participation  in  Civil  War. — "In 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
men.  This  again  was  but  natural.  It  was  the 
home  of,  Lincoln.  The  people  knew  the  issues. 
They  loved  Lincoln  and  believed  in  his  cause. 
They  responded  to  his  call  with  every  man  that 
could  shoulder  a  gun.  Before  the  struggle  was 
over  Illinois  gave  259,092  men  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  At  that  time  our  population  was 
only  1,712,920.  This  response  was  only  exceeded 
by  three  States,  which  were  much  older.  New 
York,  with  a  population  of  3,880,505,  furnished 
448,850  men ;  Pennsylvania  with  a  population  of 
2,906,208,  furnished  337,036  men;  and  Ohio,  with 
a  population  of  2,339,481,  furnished  313,180  men. 
Illinois  furnished  more  men  in  excess  of  her  quota 
than  did  any  other  Northern  State.  She  furnished 
14,596  more  men  than  her  quota,  while  New  York 
furnished  58,208  less  than  her  quota,  and  Penn- 
sylvania furnished  47,433  less  than  her  quota,  and 
Ohio  but  6,858  more  than  her  quota.  The  records 
show  that  during  the  Civil  War  there  were  less 
men   paid  commutation   for  military  service  from 
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Illinois  than  from  any  other  State  except  Kansas, 
which  ol  course  furnished  comparatively  few 
soldiers.  During  the  entire  period  oi  the  war 
there  were  but  55  from  Illinois  that  paid  com- 
mutation. There  were  28,171  from  Pennsylvania, 
i3,iQ7  from  New  York,  6479  from  Ohio,  5,318 
from  Massachusetts,  and  2,007  from  Maine  that 
did  so." — Speech  of  E.  E.  Denison,  Congressional 
Record,  Jtdy  26,  igi5. 

Also  in:  A.  C.  Cole,  Centenmal  history  of  Illi- 
nois, V.  3. 

1861-1870. — Constitutional  convention. — Defeat 
of  constitution. — Provisions  concerning  negroes. 
— "Among  the  more  important  acts  of  the  Twenty- 
second  General  Assembly  was  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
frame  a  new  constitution.  The  election  for  dele- 
gates took  place  in  November,  1861.  The  con- 
vention was  composed  of  seventy-five  members, 
forty-five  of  whom  were  Democrats,  twenty-one 
Republicans,  seven  Fusionists,  and  two  doubtful. 
.  .  .  The  convention  assembled  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1862.  .  .  .  This  body  assumed,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  both  the  powers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  convention,  and  among  other  extraordi- 
nary acts,  passed  an  ordinance  appropriating 
$500,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  Illinois.  Bonds  were  to  be  issued  on  which 
to  raise  the  money,  to  bear  ten  per  cent,  interest, 
but  Gov.  Yates  gave  no  heed  to  this  act,  or 
any  other  of  a  like  nature,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  duty  of  the  convention  was  confined 
simply  to  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution. 
The  constitution  framed  provided  for  biennial 
State  elections  for  all  State  officers,  and  legislated 
out  of  office  the  Governor  and  other  State  officers, 
and  fixed  the  time  for  electing  a  new  State  Gov- 
ernment for  November,  1862.  The  constitution 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  follow- 
ing June.  There  were  two  articles  submitted 
separately;  one  concerning  banks  and  currency, 
and  the  other  relating  to  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
The  latter  we  reproduce:  'Article  18.  Sec.  i. 
No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  migrate  to  or  settle 
in  this  State,  after  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution. Sec.  2.  No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  or  hold  office  in  this  State. 
Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  all  laws 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  article.'  The  vote  for  the  constitution  was 
126,739;  against,  151,254.  Majority  against  the 
constitution,  24,515.  ...  It  was  contended  by  some 
of  the  leading  Democratic  lawyers  that  the  article 
relating  to  negroes  and  mulattoes  became  a  part 
of  the  constitution  ol  184S,  but  the  question  had 
not  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts  when  the 
constitution  of  1870  was  adopted." — D.  W.  Lusk, 
Eighty  years  of  Illinois,  politics  and  politiaans, 
anecdotes  and  incidents,  pp.  142-144. 

1861-1901. — Governors. — The  governors  oi  Illi- 
nois and  their  terms  of  office  for  this  period 
were  as  follows:  Richard  Yates,  1861-1865;  Rich- 
ard J.  Oglesby,  1865-1869;  John  M.  Palmer,  1869- 
1873;  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  1873;  John  L.  Bev- 
eridge,  1875-1877;  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  1877-1883; 
John  M.  Hamilton,  1883-1885;  Richard  J.  Oglesby, 
1885-1889;  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  1889-1893;  John 
Peter  Altgeld,  1893:1897;  and  John  Riley  Tanner, 
1897-1901. 

1865. — Economic  results  of  Civil  War.— Canal 
transportation. — Growth  of  factories. —  "Modern 
industry  in  Illinois  is  built  upon  the  founda- 
tions laid  in  the  tumultuous  era  of  civil  strife. 
The  transportation  phase  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
tension to  a  point  of  greater  adequacy  of  rail 
and  water  communication.     During  the  war  water 


transportation  again  became  the  great  hope  of 
all  Illinoisians;  they  ex[>ected  to  revolutionize 
transportation  facilities  by  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Rock  rivers 
and  by  building  a  ship  canal  to  the  Mississippi. 
They  urged  federal  aid  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  ends  and  justified  it  as  necessary  to 
the  efficient  transportation  of  supplies  and  to  the 
triumph  of  the  federal  arms.  All  projects  found 
only  local  support,  however,  except  as  they  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  proposed  ship  canal. 
.At  first  this  meant  merely  the  enlarging  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  so  as  to  end  the  pre- 
vailing low  water  problems  and  permit  the  passage 
of  ships  of  large  draught  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  disunion  crisis  further 
emphasized  the  need,  in  order  to  reverse  the  course 
of  trade  and  direct  the  products  of  the  upoer 
Mississippi  eastward  instead  of  toward  the  gulf. 
When  war  closed  the  Mississippi  below  Cairo  the 
need  became  more  definite.  In  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1861  the  general  assembly  authorized  an 
investigation  of  the  possibility  of  an  enlarged  canal; 
when  a  favorable  report  was  made  appeals  were 
sent  to  congress  for  federal  aid.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1862  unanimously  adopted  a 
formal  memorial  to  congress;  other  memorials 
were  sent  in,  including  one  from  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  In  February,  1S62,  Colonel  F. 
P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
of  the  house,  reported  a  bill  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  canal  so  that  gunboats  and  other  vessels 
drawing  six  feet  of  water  might  pass  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  lakes.  By  this  time  the  matter 
was  squarely  before  congress.  Representative 
Arnold  from  the  Chicago  district,  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Illinois  delegation  and  made  a 
favorable  report  to  the  house.  In  July,  however, 
the  project  was  killed  on  a  test  vote  in  which 
the  eastern  members  lined  up  against  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  west.  Governor  Yates,  not  to 
be  thus  silenced,  then  pressed  the  matter  upon 
the  attention  of  the  President ;  in  November  he 
went  to  Washington  for  a  joint  interview  in  the 
company  of  Congressman  Arnold.  The  war  de- 
partment was  directed  to  examine  into  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  undertaking;  meantime,  the  canal 
project  was  again  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
congress.  Eastern  selfishness,  the  canal  advocates 
claimed,  was  giving  force  to  the  movement  for 
the  separation  of  the  western  from  the  eastern 
states  and  the  formation  of  a  northwestern  con- 
federacy. Even  republican  leaders  declared  that 
governmental  policy  was  destroying  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  west,  while  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  east  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled in  price.  This  discrimination  could  be  re- 
moved by  a  restoration  of  the  natural  exchange 
of  commodities  by  easy  channels  of  commerce;  and 
the  canal  was,  therefore,  a  political  as  well  as  a 
military  necessity.  Governor  Yates  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  western  business  and  farming  interests 
went  so  far  as  to  send  a  commission  to  Canada 
to  arrange  for  a  Canadian  route  to  the  seaboard. 
.  .  .  Industrially,  Illinois  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War  showed  many  frontier  survivals;  another  dec- 
ade, however,  worked  out  a  revolution  that 
brought  the  state  to  the  threshold  of  modern 
industrialism.  The  extended  transportation  sys- 
tem was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  stimulat- 
ing this  progress;  the  other  factors  proceeded 
from  the  war  itself.  The  war,  in  bringing  high 
prices  for  grain  and  livestock,  in  bestowing  pro- 
tective duties  that  far  surpassed  the  rosiest  dreams 
of  infant  industry,  gave  a  remarkable  impetus  to 
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manufacturing  industries.  Cook  county,  in  i860, 
had  only  469  manufactories;  another  decade  and 
this  number  had  more  than  tripled.  In  the  same 
period  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
state  had  increased  from  4,268  to  12,597  with  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  rising  from  $57,- 
580,886  to  $205,620,672.  The  number  of  operatives 
employed  in  the  state  increased  from  5,593  to 
82,979.  These  figures  tell  the  story  of  a  revolution 
which,  after  having  broken  out  in  England  a 
century  before,  had  irrepressibly  swept  on  and  on 
until  it  reached  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The  focus- 
ing point  of  the  manufactures  as  well  as  of  the 
railroads  was  Cook  county.  In  1870,  although  it 
contained  just  one-ninth  of  the  establishments  in 
the  state,  it  listed  about  one-half  of  the  employees; 
the  industries,  therefore,  were  not  only  more 
numerous  but  were  organized  on  a  larger  scale. 
Chicago  became  a  center  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  products,  which  received  special  protection 
under  the  tariff  schedules;  in  i860  there  were  26 
iron  works  in  the  city  which  increased  in  the 
decade  to  over  a  hundred,  including  about  one 
quarter  of  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing. 
The  large  output  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery reflected  the  demand  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  northwest.  .  .  .  Wood  works  to 
supply  the  building  trades  were  second  in  impor- 
tance followed  by  combined  wood  and  iron  estab- 
hshments.  Brick,  stone,  metal,  and  terra  cotta 
works,  together  with  leather  plants,  and  textile 
factories  were  important  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  city." — A.  C.  Cole,  Era  of  the 
Civil  War,  pp.  3S4-3SS- 

1865-1871. — Legislation  for  relief  of  Chicago. 
— State  management  of  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal. — "On  the  8lh  of  October,  1871,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Chicago,  which  laid  that  city  in  ashes 
and  rendered  thousands  of  its  citizens  helpless 
and  homeless,  and  the  cry  for  help,  immediate 
help,  went  forth  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 
[See  Chicago:  1871.]  Two  days  after.  Gov- 
ernor Palmer  issued  his  proclamation  convening 
the  Legislature  in  special  session  on  the  13th  of 
October.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  of  1870  had  for- 
bidden all  special  legislation,  and  there  were  grave 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  members  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  pass,  constitutionally, 
effective  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  city;  but  the 
Governor  issued  a  stirring  message,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  way.  In  1865,  the  Legislature' 
had  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  completion 
of  the  Illinois  and-  Michigan  Canal  upon  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  State  in  1836,  and  entrusted  the 
work  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, restricting,  however,  the  expenditure  to 
$2,500,000,  which  was,  ultimately,  to  be  paid, 
principal  and  interest,  by  the  State.  In  this  work 
Chicago  had  expended  the  amount  limited  by  the 
act  of  1805,  and  at  this  session  the  General  As- 
sembly appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  to 
Chicago  the  principal  and  interest,  which  amounted, 
in  exact  figures,  to  $2,955,340,  on  the  payment 
of  which  the  canal  was  surrendered  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  State.  This  measure  brought 
relief  to  the  stricken  city." — D.  W.  Lusk,  Eighty 
years  oj  Illinois,  politics  and  politicians,  anecdotes 
and  incidents,  pp.  225-226. 

1870. — New  constitution. — Board  of  railroad 
commissioners. — The  second  constitution  of  the 
state  had  been  adopted  in  1848.  Replacing  this,  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1870;  this  for- 
bade the  creation  of  special  corporations  by  law. 
At  the  same  time  a  state  board  of  railway  com- 
missioners was  created. 

1870. — Proportional     representation     adopted. 


See  Proportional  representation:   United  States. 

1870-1871. — Establishment  of  system  of  rates 
for  railways. — Unconstitutionality.  See  Rail- 
roads:   1870-1876. 

1880. — Origin  and  reason  for  formation  of 
National  Farmers'  Alliance.  See  National 
Farmers'  Alli.^xce;   U.  S.  A.:    1S66-1877. 

1892-1893. — World's  Columbian  exposition  at 
Chicago.     See  Cuicago:    1892-1893. 

1895. — Creation  of  industrial  arbitration 
board.  See  .Arbitration  and  conciliation,  In- 
dustrial:  United  States:   1886-1920. 

1899. — First  juvenile  court  in  Chicago.  See 
Child  welfare  legislation:   1899-192 i. 

1900. — Supreme  court  decisions  concerning 
distribution  and  ownership  of  news.  See 
Printing  and  the  press:    1865-1917. 

1901-1921. — Governors. — The  governors  of  the 
state  and  their  terms  for  the  period  1901-1922, 
are  as  follows:  Richard  Yates,  1901-1905;  Charles 
S.  Deneen,  1905-1913;  Edward  F.  Dunne,  1913- 
1917;  Frank  O.  Lowden,  1917-1921;  and  Len 
Small,  since   192 1. 

1902. — Care  of  deaf  and  blind  children.  See 
Charities:    United   States:    1874-1902. 

1910. — Mining  investigation  commission. — "It 
is  the  opinion  of  one,  who  by  his  official  position 
and  practical  achievements  is  recognized  to  be 
among^  the  chief  mine  experts  in  this  country,  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Illinois  Mining  Investi- 
gation Commission  and  the  results  of  its  work 
may  prove  to  be  epoch-making  in  the  progress 
of  the  mining  industry  in  America.  He  bases 
this  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
government  commission  invested  with  full  author- 
ity and  scope  to  investigate  and  promote  both 
the  industrial  and  human  interests  involved  in 
mining;  and  further  that  miners  and  operators 
are  for  the  first  time  officially  in  joint  conference 
and  action  regarding  their  common  interests  in  the 
industry.  Other  committees  and  commissions  have 
been  limited  in  scope  to  special  inquiries  and  spe- 
cific legislative  revisions.  Joint  conferences  over 
wages,  hours  and  other  items  of  trade  agreements 
are  regularly  held.  But  this  commission  only  ap- 
proaches the  all  comprehensive  functions  of  the 
English  royal  commissions  on  mining.  The  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  have  long  maintained 
and  greatly  developed  agricultural  departments  and 
experiment  stations,  railway,  waterway,  and  com- 
merce commissions,  but  mining  has  been  left  to 
find  its  own  fortuitous  way,  unaided  either  by  con- 
sistent legislation  or  by  any  authoritative  basis 
for  co-operation  in  promoting  the  community  of 
interests  which  operators,  miners  and  the  public 
have  in  working  the  mines.  Yet  mining  involves 
the  lives  and  safety  of  a  million  and  a  half  un- 
derground workers  and  an  annual  production 
valued  at  two  billion  dollars  [1910]:  Coal  mining 
employs  700,000  men  and  produces  500,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year.  In  Illinois,  the  coal  miners 
number  70,000  and  produce  50,000,000  tons  a  year. 
To  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  fuel,  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  increased  from  one  ton  per  capita 
in  1880  to  six  tons  per  capita  in  1908.  .  .  .  Illinois 
has  done  well  to  set  the  type  of  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  mining." — 
G.  Taylor,  Epoch  in  American  mining  (Survey, 
Jan.   29,   1910). 

1911-1912. — Senator  Lorimer's  election  de- 
clared invalid. — "In  191 1  occurred  .  .  .  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  that  in  1910  Senator 
Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  secured  his  seat  through  brib- 
ery. An  investigation  was  conducted  by  the 
senate,  which  decided  that,  although  money  had 
been  spent,   about   $100,000,   the   beneficiary   had 
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not  spent  it,  and  should  keep  his  seat.  The  verdict 
did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who  believed  that  an 
election  secured  by  bribery  should  be  vacated, 
even  though  the  man  elected  had  not  furnished 
the  money.  The  party  organization  in  Illinois, 
with  which  Lorimer  was  closely  identified,  sup- 
ported Taft,  and  this  caused  the  president's  op- 
ponents to  say  that  he  associated  with  the  Illinois 
bribers.  The  charges  against  the  senator  were 
renewed  and  in  IQ12  his  election  was  declared 
invalid." — J.  S.  Bassett,  Short  history  of  the  United 
States,   p.   842. 

1911-1917. — Workmen's  Compensation  Act. — 
Some  of  its  provisions. — "The  capstone  was 
placed  upon  .  .  .  [the]  protective  arch  of  labor 
legislation  which  had  been  building  during  the 
previous  generation  by  the  passage  in  1911  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  act.  .  .  .  The  passage  of 
the  act  followed  a  long  agitation  and  discussion 
of  the  subject,  in  which  effective  service  was 
rendered  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  his  coworkers.  .  .  . 
The  first  workmen's  compensation  act  of  191 1  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  designated  employments,  but 
the  new  law  of  igi3  as  amended  in  191 7  has  en- 
larged the  list  and  introduced  other  improvements. 
Certain  e.xtra  hazardous  employments  are  enumer- 
ated to  which  the  act  applies  automatically,  such 
as  building,  excavating,  electrical  work,  trans- 
portation, mining,  manufacturing  of  explosives,  and 
similar  dangerous  businesses.  Employers  engaged 
in  other  industries  may  elect  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  accidents 
to  employees  of  all  such  employers,  resulting  in 
death  or  disability,  certain  fixed  compensations 
are  provided.  The  administration  of  the  law  is 
intrusted  to  an  industrial  board.  For  the  calendar 
year  1915  the  total  amount  paid  as  compensation 
in  16,869  accidents  amounted  to  $1,292,735.  .  .  . 
Provision  is  made  for  apprenticing  children  until 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Barbers  and 
horseshoers  must  secure  certificates  of  registra- 
tion from  boards  of  examiners  created  for  this 
purpose.  Convict  labor  shall  not  be  employed 
so  as  to  compete  with  free  labor;  but  convicts  may 
be  employed  in  manufacture  of  road  material  and 
machinery  and  under  certain  circumstances  may 
be  employed  on  the  public  roads.  Eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work,  where  there 
is  no  agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  wages  of 
a  head  of  a  family  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  week  shall  be  exempt  from  garnishment; 
this  was  an  increase  from  eight  dollars.  The  pay 
of  mechanics  and  miners  shall  constitute  a  first 
lien  upon  property  for  materials  or  service  fur- 
nished. Wages  shall  be  paid  in  bankable  cur- 
rency, in  full  on  pay  day,  and  in  the  case  of 
corporations  for  pecuniary  profit  such  pay  days 
shall  be  at  least  semimonthly." — E.  L.  Bogart 
and  J.  M.  Mathews,  Centennial  history  of  Illi- 
nois, V.  s,  pp.  187-189. 

1913. — 'Woraan  suffrage. — Public  utilities  com- 
mission.— Unemployment  commission. — Ratifi.- 
cation  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  amend- 
ments.— The  partial  right  to  vote  was  granted  to 
women  by  the  legislature ;  because  of  the  consti- 
tutional difficulty  of  submitting  a  full  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  people,  the  women  were  given 
only  the  right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors  and 
for  all  state  and  local  officers  whose  election  was 
now  limited  to  men  by  the  state  constitution.  A 
bill  establishing  a  state  public  utilities  commission 
was  passed  after  a  keen  contest  between  "home 
rule"  and  state  control  advocates;  Governor  Dunne 
and  the  Chicago  representatives  favored  provision 
for  a  part  of  the  commission   to  be  devoted  en- 


tirely to  Chicago,  but  this  feature  was  eliminated 
by  the  legislature.  A  slate  commission  was  cre- 
ated to  study  the  causes  and  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  sixteenth,  or  income  tax,  amendment 
to  the  Federal  constitution  was  ratified  by  Illi- 
nois on  March  i  and  the  seventeenth,  providing 
for  direct  election  of  senators,  on  February.  13. 
1916.— Manufacturers'  Association.— "The  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers'  Association  is  about  20  years 
old.  It  numbers  between  2,000  and  3,000  mem- 
bers. It  reaches  out  from  the  great  city  by  the 
lake  do«-n  through  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  re- 
quirement for  membership  in  that  organization, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  person  se«king 
membership  be  a  manufacturer,  no  matter  how 
small,  and  most  of  them  are  small  manufacturers, 
and  they  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.  The  organi- 
zation exists,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  credits,  better  transportation,  better  and 
more  efficient  business  methods,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  promoting  the  industries 
of  Illinois.  Not  long  ago  representatives  of  this 
great  organization  visited  the  Republics  of  South 
America,  promoting  there  the  trade  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  calling  attention  to  the  goods 
we  manufacture  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Since 
this  organization  was  perfected  and  commenced  its 
work  Illinois  has  forged  rapidly  to  the  front  as 
a  manufacturing  State,  until  to-day  [1916]  we  are 
the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of  manu- 
factures. Five  hundred  thousand  skilled  workmen 
are  employed  in  the  factories  of  Illinois,  more 
than  in  any  other  State  except  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  pay  out  to  the  wage  earners 
in  those  factories  in  Illinois  over  $300,000,000  per 
year.  No  State  has  increased  as  fast  as  has  Illinois 
the  wages  of  the  men  who  work  in  her  factories. 
To-day  in  20,000  manufacturing  establishments  dis- 
tributed through  the  great  State  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  part  here  we  turn  out  every  year 
over  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Farming  lands  in  Illinois  are  worth  to-day 
more  per  acre  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  Illinois  is  our  greatest  agricultural 
State." — H.  T.  Rainey,  Congressional  Record,  Apr. 
27,   1916. 

1916. — Budget  system. — Power  of  legislature 
in  taxation  of  personal  property.  See  Budget: 
Illinois  budget  system;  State  government:  1913- 
1921. 

1917. — State  administration. — "Illinois  surprised 
itself  in  the  passage,  by  the  practically  unanimous 
vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  of  the 
act  consolidating  the  civil  administration  of  the 
state  government  in  nine  departments.  .  .  .  The 
act  abolishes  or  consolidates  no  less  than  128 
boards  and  commissions  and  300  official  positions 
or  jobs  having  salaries  aggregating  $400,000,  and 
combines  all  their  functions  in  the  nine  depart- 
ments of  finance,  agriculture,  labor,  mines  and 
minerals,  public  works  and  buildings,  public  wel- 
fare, public  health,  trade  and  commerce,  registra- 
tion and  education.  At  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment there  will  be  a  director,  assistant  director 
and  other  officials  with  functions  specialized  in 
accordance  with  its  work.  In  addition  to  these 
paid  oflicials  an  unpaid  advisory  and  non-executive 
board  is  provided  for  each  of  sjj;  departments. 
All  these  appointive  positions  are  to  be  filled  by 
the  appointments  of  the  governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
The  classified  civil  service  is  protected  by  a  pro- 
vision that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed 
to  amend,  modify  or  repeal  the  state  civil  service 
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law   and   by    another   requiring    that   every    civil 
service  employee  in   the  classified  list  at  the  time 
this  act  takes  effect  shall  be  assigned  to  a  position 
having  so  far  as  possible  duties  equivalent  to  his 
former   office    or  employment.     While   those   con- 
nected with  the  branches  of  work  that  have  been 
consolidated  in  the  several  departments  will  be  thus 
protected,  those  whose  functions  have  been  abol- 
ished may  be  dropped.    The  extent  and  outworking 
of  the  changes  thus  introduced  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  newly  created  Department  of   Public   Wel- 
fare.    It  will  combine  not   only   the   State   Board 
of  Administration  hitherto  controlling  all  the  state 
charitable  institutions  and  the  State  Charities  Com- 
mission,   but    also    the    separate    boards    hitherto 
managing   the   several   penal   and   reformatory    in- 
stitutions which  have  never  been  under  any  cen- 
tralized   control    or    supervision,    e.xcept    the    gov- 
ernor's   authority    over   his    appointees    and    their 
management.       The     purchasing     and     contracting 
function,  however,  is  hereafter  to  be  exercised  for 
all    departments    by    the    Department    of    Public 
Works  and   Buildings.     The   director,  at  a  salary 
of  $7,000,  and  an  assistant  director  at  $4,000-  an 
alienist,  criminologist,  physical  supervisor,  superin- 
tendent of  pardons  and  paroles  at  $5,000  each,  con- 
stitute the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare appointed  by  the  governor,  who  in  turn  holds 
the   director   responsible   for   the   appointments   of 
the  wardens,  superintendents  and  other  officials  not 
included   in   the  classified  civil  service.     All   these 
executive  officers  are  supplemented  by  an  advisory 
and  non-executive  Board  of  Pubhc  Welfare  Com- 
missioners composed  of  five  persons.     Its  functions 
are   to  investigate  the  condition  and  management 
of    the    whole    system    of    charitable,    penal    and 
reformatory    institutions    of    the    state,    including 
jails  and  almshouses,  not   only   upon   request   but 
at  its  own  initiative;  likewise  to  inquire  into  the 
equipment,   management  and  policies  of   all  insti- 
tutions  and    organizations,   charitable   and   correc- 
tional.     It    is   authorized,    at   request    and    on   its 
own  initiative,  to  report  and  recommend  to  execu- 
tive    officers     of     the     department,     the    governor 
and  the  General  Assembly,  and  also  to  collect  and 
publish  annually  statistics  relating  to  insanity  and 
crime.     The   Department   of   Labor   combines   the 
prerogatives  hitherto  exercised  by  the  commission- 
ers   of    labor,    the    management    of    the    free    em- 
ployment   offices,    the    inspection    of    private    em- 
ployment agencies,  the  state  factory  inspectors,  the 
Board    of    Arbitration    and    Conciliation    and    the 
Industrial   Board,   which   has  operated   the   work- 
ingmen's  compensation  act.     In  addition  to  the  ch- 
rector  and  assistant  director  of  labor,  a  chief  fac- 
tory inspector,  superintendent  of  free  employment 
offices,    chief     inspector     of     private     employment 
agencies  and  five   industrial   officers   are   provided, 
besides   an    advisory    board   of    five    members    for 
the   state    free   employment   offices   and    a   similar 
board  for  each  local  free  employment  office  estab- 
lished by  the  state.    On  these  boards  two  members 
represent   labor,   two   the   employing   interests   and 
one  the  general  public.    The  other  departments  are 
organized   with   similar   regard   to   their   functions. 
The  department  of  finance,  however,  is  given  very 
large  powers  to  unify,  standardize  and  direct  the 
bookkeeping,  accounting  and  reporting  of  the  sev- 
eral  departments  and   to   prepare   a   state   budget, 
including    exhajistive    statements    of    revenues    and 
expenditures    for    the    two    years    preceding    those 
covered   by   the  budget.     Each   department,   office 
and    institution    is    required    to    file    estimates    of 
receipts    and    expenditures    for    the    ensuing    two 
years,  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  giving 
facts  and  explanation  of  reasons  for  each  item  of 


expenditure  requested.  The  state  budget  thus  pre- 
pared is  to  be  submitted  to  the  governor  and 
recommended  by  him  to  the  general  assembly." — • 
Illinois'  reorganized  stale  service  (Survey,  Mar. 
10,   igi7). 

1918.— Part  played  in  World  War.— The  total 
number  of  men  furnished  by  Illinois  during  the 
World  War  was  251,074,  or  6.08  per  cent  of  the 
entire  expeditionary  forces.  When  the  government 
asked  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  increase  their 
wheat  acreage,  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
winter-wheat  increase  came  from   lUinois. 

1918. — Organization  of  labor  party.    See  Labor 

PAKTIES;     1918-1921. 

1919. — Outline  of  blue  sky  law.  See  Buje  sky 
laws:    Illinois  law. 

1919-1920. — Amendments  ratified. — Waterway 
from  Great  Lakes  to  Gulf. — The  state  ratified 
the  eighteenth  (prohibition)  amendment,  January 
14,  1919,  Illinois,  which  had  been  the  first  to  ratify 
the  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  was  also  the 
first  to  ratify  the  woman  suffrage  amendment, 
June  10,  1919.  Interests  in  the  state  for  some 
years  had  favored  a  deep  water  canal.  When  Chi- 
cago completed  the  drainage  canal  as  far  as  Lock- 
port,  it  was  with  a  view  to  a  deep  canal  to  St. 
Louis,  constructed  by  the  government.  The  law 
provided  that  the  drainage  canal  would  be  en- 
larged and  transferred  to  the  government  when 
the  latter  improved  the  lUinois  and  Desplains 
rivers.  It  was  estimated  that  a  fourteen  foot  cut 
from  Lockport,  the  end  of  the  drainage  canal,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  would  cost  $23,- 
500,000. 

1920-1921. — Constitutional  convention. — Con- 
flict of  interests. — Long  recess. — "The  Illinois 
constitutional  convention,  alter  nearly  a  year  of 
floundering,  has  taken  a  long  recess,  leaving  the 
people  of  the  state,  who  expected  so  much  from 
this  body,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  ever 
submit  anything  that  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of   the   voters.     The   convention   met   in   January, 

1920,  and  was  in  session  most  of  the  time  until 
July,  when  it  took  a  recess  until  November.  After 
reconvening,  and  remaining  in  session  for  a  few 
weeks,  another  recess  was  taken  until  September, 

1921.  .  .  .  The  subjects  arousing  the  most  con- 
troversy were  those  of  revenue,  limitation  of  Chi- 
cago's representation  in  the  legislature,  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  Many  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois confidently  expected  that  the  convention  would 
authorize  a  provision  for  the  classification  of  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  majority  re- 
fused, however,  to  give  sanction  to  this  idea,  but 
voted  to  leave  in  the  constitution  the  require- 
ment for  the  taxation  of  all  property  according 
to  the  rule  of  uniformity.  The  draft  as  approved 
in  committee  of  the  whole  does  stipulate,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  an  income  tax  on  intangi- 
ble property  as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of 
taxation  of  such  property.  There  is  provision 
also  for  a  graduated,  progressive  income  tax  with 
the  proviso  that  the  highest  rate  shall  not  be 
more  than  four  times  the  lowest  rate.  At  the 
time  the  delegates  were  elected,  the  Hearst  news- 
papers of  Chicago  were  instrumental  in  securing  a 
popular  vote  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  new  constitution  should  contain  initiative 
and  referendum  provisions.  The  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion was  favorable  in  the  state  at  large,  including 
Chicago.  The  proposition  failed  to  carry,  however, 
in  the  part  of  the  state  outside  of  Chicago.  When 
the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  was 
rejected  several  members  left  saying  they  would 
not  return,  and  the  Hearst  papers  announced  that 
the  convention  was  dead.    After  bitter  debate,  the 
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majority  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  voted  for 
drastic  Mmitations  upon  Chicago's  representation 
in  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature.  Thereupon 
some  of  the  Chicago  members  withdrew;  others 
resigned  committee  memberships  and  announced 
that  they  would  perform  no  more  work  so  long 
as  the  attitude  of  the  convention  should  remain 
what  it  was  upon  the  question  of  limiting  Chi- 
cago's representation.  The  C'hicago  members,  while 
contending  for  the  principle  of  equality  of  repre- 
sentation m  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  stood 
willing  to  accept  as  a  compromise  some  limitation 
in  one  house.  While  the  convention  contains  some 
able  advocates  of  the  short  ballot  principle,  the 
majority  of  the  body  is  opposed  to  any  move  in 
favor  of  a  shorter  ballot.  The  provision  concern- 
ing counties,  as  tentatively  approved,  though 
awkward  in  form,  holds  out  hope  for  substantial 
progress  in  county  government.  After  repeating 
various  restrictions  of  the  existing  constitution  that 
interfere  with  intelligent  legislative  action  regard- 
ing counties,  the  proposal  stipulates  that  notwith- 
standing such  provisions  the  legislature  may  enact 
laws  uniform  as  to  classes  of  counties  for  the 
organization  and  government  of  counties,  which 
shall  become  effective  when  approved  on  local 
referendum.  The  convention  approved  the  idea 
of  giving  Chicago  broad  constitutional  home  rule 
powers,  with  the  right  to  frame  and  adopt  its 
own  charter.  However,  it  refused  to  give  home 
rule  charter  making  powers  to  other  cities  of  the 
state.  There  are  provisions  intended  to  authorize 
the  consolidation  of  the  governments  of  (ihicago 
and  Cook  county,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
their  present  form  they  will  serve  their  purpose. 
There  are  prtvisions  about  zoning  and  excess  con- 
demnation that  are  held  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 
One  interesting  provision  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  is  that  inteadcd  to  give  cities 
additional  borrowing  powers  for  the  acquisition  of 
local  public  utihties.  The  present  constitution 
limits  debts  to  S  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  taxable  property.  The  proposal  in  question 
aims  to  authorize  an  additional  indebtedness  for 
municipal  ownership  purposes  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  real  estate.  This  additional  debt- 
incurring  power  is  accompanied  by  the  condition, 
however,  that  the  rates  charged  by  municipally 
owned  utilities  shall  be  high  enough  to  make  the 
property  self-sustaining." — Notes  and  events  (Na- 
tional  Municipal  Review,  Feb.,  1921,  pp.  104-105). 
— This  constitution  was  rejected  by  the  voters. 

1922. — Coal  strike.  See  Labor  strikes  and 
boycotts:    1922;    Nation  wide  coal  strike. 

Also  in:  C.  W.  Alvord,  Illinois  country. — N. 
Bateman,  Illinois,  historical. — G.  Humphre,  Illinois, 
the  story  of  the  prairie  state. — J.  Moses,  Illinois, 
historical  and  statistical. — H.  Davison  and  B.  Stuve, 
Complete  history  of  Illinois. — I.  F.  Mather,  Mak- 
ing of  Illinois. — L.  E.  Robinson  and  I.  Moore. 
History  of  Illinois. — R.  L.  Schuyler,  Transition  in 
Illinois  from  British  to  American  government. — 
S.  Eldridge,  Social  legislation  in  Illinois. — W.  F.  and 
S.  H.  Dodd,  Government  of  Illinois. — E.  Freund, 
New  constitution  for  Illinois  (New  Republic,  Dec. 
I3>   ig22). 

ILLINOIS,  American  unarmed  vessel  sunk  by 
German  submarine  during  the  World  War.  See 
U.   S.   A.:    IQ17    (February-April). 

ILLINOIS  AND  MIAMIS.— "Passing  the 
country  of  the  Lenape  and  the  Shawanoes,  and 
descending  the  Ohio,  the  traveller  would  have 
found  its  valley  chiefly  occupied  by  two  nations, 
the  Miamis  or  Twightwees,  on  the  Wabash  and 
its  branches,  and  the  Illinois,  who  dwelt  in  the 
neighborhood    of    the    river   to    which    they    have 


given  their  name,  while  portions  of  them  extended 
beyond  the  Mississijipi.  Though  never  subjugated, 
as  were  the  Lenape,  both  the  Miamis  and  the 
Illinois  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Five  Nations;  and  the 
Illinois,  in  particular,  suffered  so  much  by  these 
and  other  wars,  that  the  population  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  ascribed  to  them  by  the  early 
French  writers,  had  dwindled,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  a  few  small 
villages." — F.  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  ch. 
I. — See  also  Algonquian  family;  Can.^^da:  1669- 
1687. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL.  See 
Canals:  American:  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD.  See 
Railroads:    1850-1S60;   ig2i:   Twenty   rail,  etc. 

ILLITERACY.  See  Education:  Modern  de- 
velopments: 20th  century:  Evening  schools;  Gen- 
eral education:  Russia;  United  States:  Illiteracy; 
.Americanization:  Effect  of  World  War;  India: 
1835-1922;  Immigration  and  emigration:  United 
States:    igio-1920. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.  See 
Bible:  Sources;  Modern  biblical  research;  Books: 
Books  in  medieval  times;  Education,  Art:  Me- 
dieval and  Renaissance. 

ILLUMINATI,  name  of  secret  society  in  Ger- 
many during  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Rosi- 
.  crucians. 

ILLYRIA,  ILLYRIANS.— Illyria  is  the  region 
extending  from  northwestern  Greece  and  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  .'Adriatic  to  the  Danube.  "North- 
ward of  the  tribes  called  Epirotic  lay  those  more 
numerous  and  widely  extended  tribes  who  bore 
the  general  name  of  lUyrians,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  .'\driatic,  on  the  east  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  Skardus,  the  northern  continuation  of 
Pindus,  and  thus  covering  what  is  now  called  Mid- 
dle and  Upper  .•\lbania,  together  with  the  more 
northerly  mountains  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina, 
and  Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north  and  north- 
east cannot  be  assigned.  .  .  .  Appian  and  others 
consider  the  Liburnians  and  Istrians  as  lUyrian, 
and  Herodotus  even  includes  under  that  name 
the  Eneti  or  Vcneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  .  .  .  The  Illyrians  generally  were  poor,  ra- 
pacious, fierce  and  formidable  in  battle.  They 
shared  with  the  remote  Thracian  tribes  the  custom 
of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of  offering  human 
sacrifices:  moreover,  they  were  always  ready  to 
sell  their  military  service  for  hire,  like  the  modern 
Albanian  Schkipetars,  in  whom  probably  their 
blood  yet  flows,  though  with  considerable  admix- 
ture from  subsequent  immigrations.  Of  the  Illyrian 
kingdom  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  with  Skodra  (Scu- 
tari) for  its  capital  city,  w^hich  became  formidable 
by  its  reckless  piracies  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  we 
hear  nothing  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history." — G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  v.  3,  pt.  2, 
ch.  25. — See  also  Albania:  Early  history;  Name 
and  the  people;  Balkan  states:  Races  existing. 

Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  6. 

B.C.  336. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
See  GREEC3;:   B.C.  336-335. 

4th  century. — Union  with  Dalmatia. — Loca- 
tion and  extent.  See  Dalmatia:  B.C.  ist-A.D. 
6th  centuries;  Europe:  Ethnology:  Migrations: 
Map  showing   barbaric   migrations. 

Middle   Ages.     See   .Xlbanla:    Medieval  period. 

1807. — Settlement  of  boundaries  by  Treaty 
of  Fontainebleau.  See  France:  1807-1808 
(.\ugust-Novcmber). 

1809. — Inclusion  of  Dalmatia.  See  Dalmatia: 
1797-1814. 
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1809-1815. — Provinces  of  Napoleon. — Yielded 
to  Austria  by  Congress  of  Vienna.  See  Ger- 
many: iSoq  (July-September)  ;  Jugo-Slavia:  1807- 
1835;  -Austria:   1815-1846;  Vienna,  Congress  or. 

1812. — Extent.  See  Europe:  Modern:  Map  of 
central  Europe  in  1S12. 

ILLYRIAN  PROVINCES,  formed  by  Napo- 
leon in  iScg  from  Austrian  cessions.  They  com- 
prised Istria,  Fiume,  Carniola,  Dalmatia,  Trieste, 
Gorz,  Gradisca,  and  parts  of  Croatia  and  Carin- 
thia.  See  Germany:  iSoq  (July-September)  ; 
Jugo-Slavia:  1807-1835;  Dalmatia:  1797-1814. 

ILLYRICUM  OF  THE  ROMANS.— "The 
provinces  of  the  Danube  soon  acquired  the  general 
appellation  of  Illyricum,  or  the  lUyrian  frontier, 
and  were  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire ; 
but  they  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  consid- 
ered under  the  names  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Pan- 
nonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Mcesia,  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Greece.  .  .  .  Dalmatia,  to  which  the  name 
of  Illyricum  more  properly  belonged,  was  a  long 
but  narrow  tract,  between  the  Save  and  the  Adri- 
atic. .  .  .  The  inland  parts  have  assumed  the  Scla- 
vonian  names  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia." — E.  Gibbon, 
History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, ch.  1. — See  also  Rome;   394-395- 

ILOILO,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  the  PhiUppine  islands.  It  is  located  on 
the  island  of  Panay  and  was  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  iSgg,  during  the  Spanish  American  War.. 
See  Philippine  islands:  iSgg:  Armed  opposition, 
etc. 

ILORIN,  capital  of  Nigeria  in  West  Africa.  See 
Africa:   Modern:    Chronology:    1807. 

IMAGE-BREAKING  IN  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS.    See  Netherlands:    1566. 

IMAGE  WORSHIP.    See  Idolatry  and  image 


IMAGE  WORSHIP  CONTROVERSY.     See 

Iconoclastic  controversy. 

IMAMS,  IMAMATE.— "When  an  assembly  of 
Moslems  meet  together  for  prayer,  an  Imam  is 
chosen,  who  leads  the  prayer,  and  the  congrega- 
tion regulate  their  motions  by  his,  prostrating 
themselves  when  he  does  so,  and  rising  when  he 
rises.  In  like  manner,  the  khalif  is  set  up  on  high 
as  the  Imam,  or  leader  of  the  Faithful,  in  all  tfie 
business  of  life.  .  .  .  Among  strict  Moslems,  it  is 
a  doctrine  that  Islam  has  been  administered  by 
only  four  veritable  Imams, — the  'rightly-guided 
khalifs,' — Abou  Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali. 
But  the  Muhammadan  world,  in  general,  was  not 
so  exacting." — R.  D.  Osborn,  hlam  under  the 
Khalifs  of  Baghdad,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. — .■\mong  the 
Shiites,  the  term  applies  to  the  twelve  legitiniate 
successors  of  Ali. — See  also  Shutes;   Ulema. 

IMBECILES,  Education  of.  See  Education: 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Education 
for   the   deaf,   etc.:    Feeble   minded. 

IMBROS,  island  in  the  .^igean  sea.  In  ig2o  it 
was  put  under  Greek  control.  See  .<Egean; 
Greece:  igi8-iQ2o;  Sevres,  Treaty  of  (1920): 
Part   III:    Political   clauses:    Greece. 

IMECOURT,  village  in  France,  south  of  Sedan. 
During  the  World  War  it  was  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. See  World  War:  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
v,  10. 

IMERETIA,  or  Imeritia,  region  in  Transcau- 
casia.    See  Caucasus:    Ethnology;   1801-1877. 

IMGUR-BEL,  name  of  one  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon.     See   Babylon:    Nebuchadrezzar,   etc. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE 
VIRGIN  MARY,  Promulgation  of  the  dogma 
of.     See  Papacy:  1854. 

lUMM,  Battle  of  (217).  See  Rome:  Empire: 
192-284. 
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Migration. — "Emigration  and  immigration,  as 
we  understand  them,  are  phenomena  of  modern 
life.  Of  course,  from  the  beginning  of  human  his- 
tory there  have  been  migrations  of  men.  In  early 
times  these  consisted  of  movements  of  whole  tribes 
in  a  career  of  conquest  and  differed  radically  from 
emigration  which  is  a  movement  of  individuals. 
A  second  sort  of  migration  began  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  of  the  new  route  to  India 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  may  be 
called  colonization.  The  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries were  utilized  at  first  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  booty  and  afterwards  for  the  establishment  of 
trading  posts  or  factories.  .  .  .  The  value  of  these 
colonies  was  almost  entirely  commercial.  The 
planters  received  their  capital  and  supplies  from  the 
home  country  and  naturally  disposed  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  made  their  purchases  thexe.  .  .  .  The 
colony  was  no  real  outlet  for  surplus  population. 
A  second  class  of  colonies  differed  radically  from 
these.  They  were  the  agricultural  colonies  or  plan- 
tations where  people  came  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling and  cultivating  the  soil.  These  persons  ex- 
patriated themselves  with  the  intention  of  making 
their  permanent  home  in  the  new  country.  They 
did  not  intend  merely  to  trade  with  the  natives  or 
to  superintend  servile  labor,  but  to  build  up  a 
community  which  should  be  self-supporting  and 
which  should  after  a  while  enjoy  the  same  civiliza- 
tion as  the  mother  country.  ...  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  colonial  expansion  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  extension 
of   colonies  established   the   world   commerce   and 


brought  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe;  it  magnified  the  scale  of 
things  tenfold.  Even  when  the  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica rebelled  against  England  and  Spain  and  es- 
tablished themselves  as  independent  nations,  the 
results  were  not  lost.  The  trade  still  remained, 
and  also  the  language,  customs  and  habits  of  life. 
The  civilization  of  the  new  world  was  simply  a 
new  European  civilization  and  the  expansion  of 
Europe  still  went  on.  It  is  true  that  it  was  no 
longer  an  expansion  of  particular  nations.  The 
wanderers  from  Europe,  if  they  went  to  the  United 
States  or  to  South  America,  gave  up  their  home 
connection.  But  they  still  went  principally  to  a 
country  where  either  their  language  was  spoken  or 
the  people  were  of  a  kindred  race.  .  .  .  [But  with 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent 
countries,  the  political  aspect  of  this  movement 
of  peoples  changed.]  The  state  which  sends  out 
its  citizens  is  no  longer  transplanting  them  to 
another  part  of  its  own  dominion,  but  is  giving 
them  up  to  a  foreign  nation.  The  migrations  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  not  colonization,  but 
emigration.  This  new  movement  is  pccuhar  to 
the  nineteenth  century  and  has  grown  in  intensity 
until  it  has  become  an  important  phenomenon  of 
social  life." — R.  Mayo-Smith,  Emigration  and  im- 
migration, pp.   12-15. 

European  problems  of  emigration. — The  ques- 
tion of  immigration  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
as  much  to  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the 
British  empire  as  to  the  other  nations  of  the  new 
world.  Conversely,  emigration  is  a  problem  which 
has  had   to   be  faced  and  grappled  with   by   the 
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older  nations  which  have  supplied  the  populations 
which  now  commence  to  teem  in  the  new  world, 
and  provide  the  heterogeneity  which  is  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  that  confront  modern  states- 
men. "In  the  past  fifty  years  [written  in  1905] 
about  nine  million  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  emigrated  to  foreign  lands,  over  two-thirds  of 
these  having  gone  to  places  other  than  British  col- 
onies. Add  to  these  the  three  million  foreigners 
who  have  tarried  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  m_ore 
or  less  time  and  then  departed,  and  we  have  a 
total  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  alone  of 
about  twelve  million  people.  .  .  .  Last  year  about 
50,000  emigrants  went  to  South  Africa,  about  the 
same  number  went  to  Australia,  and  75,000  were 
added  to  the  population  of  Canada.  .  .  .  The  emi- 
gration from  France  has  been  barely  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  in  fifty  years,  and  the  annual 
exodus  is  now  less  than  six  thousand.  These 
people  go  to  the  United  States  or  to  Argentina. 
France  is  deeply  concerned,  however,  in  emigra- 
tion matters,  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  territory 
is  a  great  highway  for  those  coming  from  coun- 
tries to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  .  .  .  Germany 
is  largely  in  the  same  category  as  France,  and  her 
interest  in  emigration  as  an  international  question 
is  along  much  the  same  lines.  Last  year  Germany 
lost  less  than  25,000  of  her  native-born  through 
emigration,  but  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  from 
countries  to  the  east  and  south  crossed  her  ter- 
ritory, and  embarked  from  German  ports  for  other 
lands.  [See  also  Germany:  1881-1913.]  There 
is  no  immigration  into  Spain,  but  60,000  of  her 
citizens  left  that  country  last  year  to  take  up  their 
residence  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  people  went 
to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  and  by  their 
going  created  a  dearth  of  latjour  in  many  agricul- 
tural districts  to  the  end  that  production  was 
checked  or  made  unprofitable.  .  .  .  [In  1904]  Italy 
recorded  a  movement  of  530,000  people  from  her 
territory,  and  while  perhaps  40  per  cent,  of  these 
returned  after  a  short  absence,  the  net  loss  to 
her  population  represents  a  serious  blow  to  her 
commerce  and  industry.  Nearly  half  a  million 
people  moved  out  of  Russia  ...  [in  the  same 
year]  and  from  this  movement  has  arisen  the 
serious  problem  .  ,  .  [which  confronted  England] 
in  immigration  matters,  and  which  .  .  .  [was] 
shared  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  Government  of  Italy  maintains  a  close 
supervision  over  departing  emigrants,  attempts  to 
restrain  the  soliciting  of  transportation  business, 
and  will  not  allow  the  conduct  of  emigrant  traffic 
to  countries  not  desirable  as  places  of  residence 
for  Italian  citizens.  While  avowedly  restrictive 
in  its  intent,  the  Italian  law  is  far  from  effective 
in  keeping  people  at  home ;  for  the  cause  of  the 
emigration  lies  deeper  in  the  economics  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  For  years  England  has  been  a  sort 
of  clearing-house  for  undesirable  emigration  to  the 
United  States  from  many  countries.  Many  emi- 
grants rejected  for  passage  at  Continental  ports 
found  it  easier  to  get  to  England  than  to  return 
to  their  homes.  The  enormous  alien  and  British 
emigrant  traffic  from  British  ports  has  resulted  in 
the  refuse  being  left  upon  British  soil.  The  greater 
number  of  deportations  from  the  United  States 
are  returned  to  England,  even  though  they  may 
have  come  originally  from  other  foreign  countries. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  British  population  is  almost 
indescribable.  Charitable  institutions,  prisons,  and 
hospitals  are  crowded  with  aliens,  and  some  of 
the  trades  are  so  burdened  with  this  low  grade 
of  labour  that  the  British  workman  is  driven  out. 
.  .  .  The  European  countries  of  the  Continent 
have  given   forth   over   2o,ooo,cx3o   of   their  popu- 
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lation  to  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the 
North  American  communities.  In  earlier  years 
the  movement  was  from  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  France,  and  a  majority  of 
the  emigrants  were  of  a  class  welcome  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  especially  where  thrift,  indus- 
try, and  intelligence  were  needed  to  develop  a  new 
country.  As  opportunity  for  other  than  manual 
work  grew  less  in  the  United  States,  as  the  arable 
free  land  disappeared  and,  indeed,  as  the  supply 
of  the  adventurous,  intelligent  emigrants  became 
exhausted  in  the  countries  of  origin,  the  move- 
ment subsided,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
people  of  other  nations,  such  as  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Russia,  discovering  that  it  was  easy 
to  get  to  America,  and  learning  that  conditions 
were  far  more  favourable  there  than  at  home,  then 
began  to  move.  ...  At  first,  little  was  done  in 
Europe  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tremendous  loss  of 
population  which  was  threatened,  except  to  demand 
that  every  citizen  should  perform  his  military 
service  before  leaving.  Emigrant  traffic  had  in 
the  mean  time  become  a  most  profitable  business. 
Great  fleets  of  vessels  were  operated  by  reason 
of  it,  and  competition  for  passengers  reached  the 
point  where  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  as  well  as  pubhc  policy,  to 
put  some  restraint  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  ticket-sellers,  and  to  check,  if  possible,  the 
exodus  of  labourers.  Police  regulations  were  found 
entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation.  In 
i860  France  adopted  a  law  which  required  a 
license  for  the  conduct  of  emigration  business,  and 
imposed  some  regulation  upon  shipping  in  the 
interest  of  the  emigrant.  In  1876  Belgium  adogted 
a  law  containing  the  same  provisions  as  the  French 
measure,  but  more  elaborate  as  to  detail.  ...  In 
188S  Switzerland  enacted  a  law  which  .  .  .  has 
served  as  a  model  for  the  law-makers  of  other 
countries  in  framing  similar  legislation.  Indis- 
criminate ticket-selling  was  stopped  by  providing 
for  a  limited  number  of  agencies.  ...  To  urge 
a  Swiss  citizen  to  emigrate  was  made  a  crime  under 
the  law,  and  many  similar  provisions  were  rigor- 
ously enforced,  to  the  end  that  emigration  should 
be  free  from  any  artificial  stimulus.  ...  .An  agent 
is  forbidden  to  forward  any  person  without  a 
passport  and  identification  paper,  or  any  person 
who  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  country  of  desti- 
nation. .  .  .  The  Swiss  law  was  drawn  with  the 
purpose  of  making  emigration  difficult  for  Swiss 
citizens.  It  was  also  framed  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  large  and  profitable  emigration  move- 
ment across  Switzerland  from  other  countries,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  those  who  handled  it 
responsible  for  every  action  detrimental  to  the 
Swiss  people.  Heavy  bonds  were  exacted,  and 
severe  fines  and  penalties  were  provided,  for  all 
violations  of  the  law  or  Government  regulations. 
...  Up  to  1807  Germany  controlled  emigration 
more  by  police  regulation  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  performance  of  military  service  was  the  test 
of  the  right  of  a  German  citizen  to  leave  his 
country.  Thousands  of  emigrants  evaded  the  law, 
and  thus  voluntarily  exiled  themselves.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  mass  of  German  emigration 
recorded  of  the  past  fifty  years  had  crossed 
the  border,  that  the  German  Government  took 
cognizance  of  the  possibility  of  holding  this  move- 
ment in  check,  and  devised  a  measure  dealing 
with  the  question  in  a  more  scientific  manner.  .  .  . 
In  brief,  the  law  forbids  the  emigration  of  a  Ger- 
man citizen  who  has  not  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  his  military  obligation,  places  the  regulation  of 
emigration  agencies  under  special  Government  offi- 
cials appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  affords  every 
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emigrant   sailing    from    a    German    port    full    pro- 
tection   and   safety    through   shipping    regulations, 
and    fines    and   penalties    for   agents   who    fail    to 
live  up  to  contracts  made  for  transportation.  .  .  . 
The  emigration  of   German  citizens  has  decreased 
of  late  years,  so  much  so   that  .  .  .  [about   1905 
only  between  30,000  and  40,000  were]  leaving  the 
country   annually.     American   statistics   would   in- 
dicate   a    larger    movement    than    this,    but    many 
German-speaking  residents  of  other  European  coun- 
tries .  .  .  [were]  accredited  to  the  German  Empire 
by   reason  of  racial  origin.  ...  In   1901    [a  new] 
Italian    emigration    law    went    into    effect.      Over 
2,000,000   citizens   had   left   that   country    for    the 
United  States  in   the  preceding   twenty-five  years, 
and  some  sections  of  Southern   Italy   had  become 
almost    depopulated    through    this    exodus.      Bad 
economic  conditions  were   responsible   for  the   be- 
ginnings   of    this    movement,    but    encouragement 
from  those  who   had  emigrated,  and   the  activity 
of    ticket   agents   in    persuading    others   to    follow, 
increased   the  departure   from   year   to   year,   until 
something  in  the  nature   of  a   crisis  was  reached. 
For   many  years  money   has   been  sent   from   the 
United  States   to    Italy   to   assist   emigration.  .  .  . 
[In   1004]   nearly   25,000,000  dollars  was   remitted 
by  Italians  in  America,   and  most   of   this  money 
was  for  the  purpose  stated.     The  Italian  emigra- 
tion law  is  drawn  with  the  intent  of  meeting  all  of 
these    conditions    so    far    as    is    possible.  .  .  .  The 
Italian   law   to   all   intents   and   purposes   puts  the 
business  of  emigrant  transportation  into  the  hands 
of    the    Government.  .  .  .  The    business    is    under 
constant  and  minute  inspection  by  Government  of- 
ficials  with   almost   unlimited   power.     No   citizen 
can    lawfully    emigrate    without    the    Government 
being    fully    aware    of    his    intention    and    giving 
permission   for   him    to   go.      Agents   are    not   al- 
lowed to  solicit  business  or  to  advertise.    Emigrants 
can   only   go   to   countries   where   conditions   meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Italian  Government.  .  .  . 
In   iqo3   the   Government   of  Hungary,   a  country 
which  .  .  .  [suffered]    almost    equally    with    Italy 
a  great  loss  of  population  through  emigration,  put 
into    force    a    restrictive    law.  ...  In    the    other 
Northern   European   countries,   Holland,   Denmark, 
and  Scandinavia,   emigration   is   carefully   watched 
and  controlled  by  Government  authorities,  to  the 
end  that  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries  shall 
be  observed  in  the  matter  of  departures,  and  the 
emigrants  themselves  fully  protected  in  their  deal- 
ings  with   transportation   agents   and   ship-owners. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  regulation  of  emigration 
is   largely    a   police    function,   the   enforcement    of 
military   service   being   almost   the   sole   reason   for 
any  restraint  upon  the  outward  movement  of  popu- 
lation. .  .  .  England  is   [1Q05]   the  only  European 
country  in  which  immigration   restriction  has  be- 
come an  economic  necessity,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
a  live  political  issue.    On  the  other  hand,  notwith- 
standing the  great  loss  to  the  population  annually 
through  emigration,  England  is  practically  the  only 
European  country  which  does  not  .  .  .  place  con- 
siderable restraint  upon  citizens  contemplating  de- 
parture."— J.  D.  Whe!p!ey,  Problem  of  the  immi- 
grant, pp.  11-14,  18,  26-39. 

Also  in:  K.  L.  Roberts,  Why  Europe  leaves 
home. 

Extent  of  European  emigration  from  1894  to 
1921. — "For  twenty  years  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  [there  was]  an  exodus  from  Europe  on 
an  enormous  scale.  Emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  were  only  half 
the  number  of  Italians,  Austro-Hungarians,  or  Rus- 
sians,   The  total  average  annual  immigration  into 


the  United  States  for  the  decade  preceding  the  war 
exceeded  a  million,  the  United  Kingdom's  propor- 
tion being  between  9  and  10  per  cent,  or  nearly 
100,000   per   annum.     It   must   be   added   that   the 
emigration  from  .  .  .  [England]   was  greater  than 
ever,  but  the  British  Dominions,  by  dint  of  adver- 
tised   inducements    to    settlers,    had    succeeded    in 
diverting   the  stream   of   emigration   to   their   own 
shores.      Taking    the    year    1912-13,    Canada,    the 
Argentine,    and    Brazil    were    attracting    emigrants 
in   considerable   numbers.     The    total   received   by 
these  countries  and  the  United  States  together  was 
nearly    2,000,000    persons.      'It    is    probable    that 
emigrants  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
Balkans  did  not  fall  far  short   of   Soo,ooo,   whilst 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  contributed  about  700,- 
000.    The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  west- 
wards from  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  250,000, 
mostly  to  Canada.     In  the  same  year  the  Argentine 
Republic      admitted      166,000     Spaniards,     81,000 
Italians,    7,000    Austro-Hungarians,    3,000    British, 
and  66,000  of  other  nationalities;  a  total  of  323,000. 
Brazilian   immigration  consisted   of    112,000  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,   32,000   Italians,   1,000   from 
the   United  Kingdom,  and  35,000  unclassified   im- 
migrants, a  total  of  iSo,ooo.    Canada  was  favoured 
by  139,000  Americans  who  crossed  the  border,  and 
263,000  Europeans,  being  151,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom,    22,000   Austro-Hungarians,   21,000   Rus- 
sians,   17,000    Italians    and    52,000    unclassified — a 
total  of  402,000  persons.  ...  A  marked  change  oc- 
curred in  the  destination  of  British  migrants  after 
the  year  1900.     'Whereas  in  the  period   1891-1900 
only   28  per  cent   went   to   the   British   Dominions 
and  the  remainder  to  foreign  countries,  principally 
the   United   States,  in   the  period   from   1901-1912, 
63  per  cent  migrated  to  places  within  the  Empire. 
In   1913  this  proportion  increased  to  78  per  cent." 
.  .  .  The  emigrants  from  Europe  are  usually  classi- 
fied into  groups.  .  .  .  These  emigrants  were  from 
Russia     (e.xcluding    Finland),    Germany,    Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,   Holland,    Belgium,    France, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania.    With 
the    exception    of    the   small    numbers    from    Hol- 
land,   Belgium,    France,   and   Switzerland,   all   had 
to  pass  through  or  evade  the  Control  Stations.  .  .  . 
The    excess    of    emigrants    over    immigrants    last 
year  was  118,938,  compared  with  172,747  in  1920, 
and    241,997    in    1Q13.     More   remarkable   are   the 
comparative    figures    for    the    first    half    of    IQ22, 
when,  despite  schemes  introduced  by  the  Imperial 
and    Dominion   Governments   to   assist   emigration 
and   land  settlement,   the   excess   was   only   22,000, 
compared    with    61,375,    and    157,779    respectively 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1021  and  1013." — 
D.  W.  Caddick,  Ejfecl   of  emigration   on  shipping 
prosperity  (Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  Nov. 
16,  1922). 

Post-v/ar  regulation  of  European  emigration. 
— "The  peace  treaties  have  had  a  profound  ef- 
fect upon  emigration  policies.  .  .  .  Before  the  war, 
[World  War]  if  the  emigrant  could  meet  the  pre- 
scribed standards  of  immigration  countries,  he 
proceeded  with  little  formality,  after  his  own 
fashion,  to  the  country  of  his  choice.  Now 
he  is  hampered  and  delayed,  if  not  forbidden  to 
leave,  by  his  native  country.  He  is  inspected  and 
disinfected,  if  not  denied  entry,  by  transit  coun- 
tries. He  is  accepted  or  rejected,  according  to  a 
new  and  strange  valuation,  by  immigration  coun- 
tries. For  this  attention  he  pays  a  high  tax  to 
each  Government.  .  .  .  The  conception  o.f  the 
emigrant,  so  exclusively  as  a  possible  economic 
asset  or  liability,  to  be  made  the  object  of  cal- 
culating competition  between  States,  has  greatly 
intensified   the   problem   for  emigration   countries, 
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like  Russia,  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Italy,  Ru- 
mania, or  Bulgaria.  Each  of  these  countries 
other  than  Russia  and  Italy,  Ms  at  the  same  time 
an  emigration,  immigration,  and  transit  country. 
.  .  .  The  new  European  policies  are  the  'outgrowth 
of  the  hard  experiences  of  the  war.  Governments, 
careless  of  man-power,  have  learnt  the  value 
of  its  intelligent  conservation,  so  the  protection 
of  the  emigrant  everywhere  assumes  new  import- 
ance. That  he  may  wander  away  at  will,  not  to 
be  heard  from  again,  to  enrich  another  country, 
is  unthinkable.  Instead  appear  regulations  that  pro- 
hibit in  every  form  the  recruiting  of  settlers  and 
of  workers,  and  the  stimulation  of  emigration. 
Agencies  of  steamship  lines  are  abolished,  and 
advertising  prohibited.  .  .  .  Idle  is  the  boast  of 
new  countries  that  they  intend  to  'skim  the  cream 
of  Europe'  to  advance  their  prosperity.  .  .  .  Of- 
ficial information  offices,  labour  contracts,  and  a 
more  precise  knowledge  of  the  situation  make  such 
undertaking  impossible,  except  the  Government 
itself  is  a  party  to  them.  ...  No  steamship  line 
may  sell  tickets  unless  it  guarantees  his  safety, 
comfort,  and  care,  according  to  nationalbt  specifi- 
cations, during  the  entire  journey.  Convoys  are 
required  to  accompany  emigrants  over  the  rail 
journey.  Disinfection  plants  and  lodging-houses 
must  be  maintained  according  to  prescribed  stand- 
ards. Conditions  on  board  vessels,  their  arrange- 
ment, outfitting,  and  provisioning  must  be 
satisfactory.  Emigrants  may  no  longer  work  for 
their  passage.  Doctors,  commissioners,  and  ob- 
servers are  detailed  on  board  to  see  that  the 
regulations  are  enforced  and  heavy  penalties  are 
imposed  for  violations.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a 
new  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  emigrant,  due 
probably  to  his  improved  position  since  the  war. 
With  the  equalization  of  classes,  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  such  wealth  as  exists  and  of  land, 
and  with  increased  political  power  of  the  peasants 
such  things  as  the  steerage  and  an  Ellis  Island  are 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  aspects  of  barbarism. 
.  .  .  Before  the  war  the  direct  and  positive  bene- 
fits of  emigration  accrued  largely  to  the  country 
of  destination.  It  selected  the  strong  and  the 
fit,  rejected  the  weak,  deported  the  failures,  and 
profited  by  a  head  tax,  vise  charges,  and  the  cash 
on  hand  required  of  the  immigrant — to  the  extent 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year. 
Each  adult  emigrant  was  raised,  educated,  and 
fitted  for  his  work  in  the  new  country  at  no 
cost  whatever  to  it — an  enormous  saving.  .  .  . 
The  emigrant  now  pays  to  his  native  country, 
in  fees  and  taxation,  for  the  privilege  of  leaving, 
quite  as  much  as  he  does  to  the  country  he  en- 
ters. To  balance  the  emigrants'  account,  nationals 
of  immigration  countries  are  heavily  taxed  to  travel 
in  Europe.  Steamship  lines,  through  various  as- 
sessments on  their  emigration  business,  are  a 
profitable  source  of  income.  .  .  .  The  exchange  of 
emigrant  traffic  for  trade  privileges  has  been  ef- 
fected between  certain  countries.  ...  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  to  find  emigration  countries 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  indiscriminate  mass 
emigration  is  a  wasteful  and  short-sighted  way 
to  solve  their  internal  racial  and  economic  prob- 
lems. So  the  Russian  famine  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  inundation  of  Europe,  because 
forbidden  by  Russia  and  obstructed  by  neigh- 
bouring countries.  So,  also,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment has  not  filled  the  quotas  of  immigrants 
permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  from  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  most  prevalent ;  nor  has  Aus- 
tria, in  her  great  need,  turned  to  emigration  as 
a  remedy.'' — F.  Kellor,  Emigration  policies  of  the 


chief  European  slates  (Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial,  Nov.   i6,    1922). 

Also  in:     C.  S.  Johnson,  Emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  North  America. 

Italian  emigration.— 'Emigration  from  Italy 
belongs  among  the  extraordinary  movements  of 
mankind.  In  its  chief  lineaments  it  has  no  like. 
Through  the  number  of  men  it  has  involved  and 
the  courses  it  has  pursued,  through  its  long  con- 
tinuance on  a  great  scale  and  its  role  in  other 
lantls,  it  stands  alone.  ...  It  is  certain  that  the 
modern  emigration  of  Italians  was  well  under 
way  long  before  the  official  collection  of  statistics 
was  undertaken.  .  .  .  Duval  gives  occasional  fig- 
ures for  the  transoceanic  emigration  of  this  earlier 
period.  ...  In  the  years  1835-1842,  he  says,  7894 
Sardinians  arrived  at  Montevideo;  in  1856,  2738 
Sardinians  sailed  for  Buenos  .\ires;  in  June,  i860, 
there  were  12,755  Italians  in  Algeria;  and  so 
forth.  In  these  years,  as  the  American  figures 
show,  few  Italians  came  into  the  United  States. 
When  Correnti,  in  1858,  published  a  compilation 
of  many  serfs  of  Italian  statistics,  he  estimated  that 
some  30,000  Italians  were  living  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 'In  these  last  months  an  Italian  colony 
was  venturesomely  planted  in  Mexico,  a  mere 
sapling  on  the  shore  of  a  turbulent  sea.'  Italian 
laborers,  he  said,  were  in  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  England.  In  France  there  were  03,000,  chiefly 
seamen,  soldiers,  and  workmen  'many  of  them 
among  the  most  intelligent  silk  workers  of  the 
Lyons  mills.'  ...  In  Italy  this  early  emigration 
appears  not  to  have  roused  much  attention. 
Serious  enough  problems  of  other  sorts  pressed 
for  solution.  Besides,  the  impulse,  though  im- 
minent, was  yet  to  come,  which  would  swell  the 
streamlet  to  the  proportions  of  a  flood.  From  i860 
on,  our  knowledge  begins  to  be  more  precise. 
Leone  Carpi,  perhaps  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first  Italian  to  study  broadly  the  emigration  of 
his  people,  wrote,  'Numerous  provinces  which  be- 
fore i860  made  no  contribution  to  the  stream 
sent  contingents,  from  1861  to  1869.  which  were 
annually  larger.'  .  .  .  Indeed,  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  (if  not  earlier,  for  no  figures  apply  before 
1869)  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Italians 
per  year  were  quitting  their  country,  and  the 
proportion  to  her  population  was  already  such 
as  to  place  Italy  beside  Germany  as  a  land  of 
emigration.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of  recorded 
emigrants  for  the  thirty-one  years  1876-1914  is 
about  fourteen  million.  In  both  the  overseas  emi- 
gration and  the  European  a  great  growth  has 
taken  place.  The  quinquennium  1886-90  marks  a 
turning  point ;  while  the  total  emigration  increased 
much,  that  into  Europe  changed  slightly,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  its  career  was  surpassed  by  the 
American  current.  ...  In  the  quarter  century  that 
has  since  elapsed,  the  emigration  into  .America  has 
apparently  remained  in  excess  of  that  into  Europe. 
In  1901  there  was  a  sharp  bound  in  the  move- 
ment. The  new  level  was  virtually  maintained 
until  1905,  when  another  bound  occurred,  chiefly 
in  the  overseas  emigration;  and  in  1913  the  new 
level  was  in  turn  e.xceeded.  .  .  .  The  new  exodus 
was  still  proceeding  when  the  shock  came  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  Promptly,  on 
August  6,  1914,  a  royal  decree  suspended  the 
emigration  of  all  men  of  military  age.  .  .  .  What 
with  the  restrictions  upon  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports, the  dangers  to  navigation,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  steamship  service,  the  great  movement 
of  Italian  emigration,  caught  almost  at  its  zenith, 
was  violently  brought  to  a  stop.  Consider  now 
the  figures  for  emigration  into  the  principal  coun- 
tries    of     Europe.  .  .  .  Austria-Hungary,     France, 
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Switzerland,  Germany.  .  .  .  Into  each  of  these 
countries  emigration  has  been  much  greater  than 
into  any  other  country  of  Europe.  For  each  it 
averaged  about  54,000  persons  a  year  in  igoi-05. 
From  1876  to  1885  the  emigration  into  European 
countries  was  greatest  into  France;  from  1886 
to  iQoo,  greatest  into  Austria-Hungary.  Before 
I  goo  the  emigration  into  Hungary  was  about  half 
that  into  Austria;  since,  it  has  run  one-tenth  to 
one-fourth.  Emigration  into  France  reached  its 
lowest  point  in  i8q6;  so  sensitively  does  the 
barometer  of  emigration  register  a  period  of 
strained  relations.  In  igoi  the  emigration  into 
France  suddenly  sprang  to  a  new  level,  which  it 
has  maintained.  From  the  middle  eighties  to  igos 
the  average  annual  emigration  into  Switzerland  has, 
roughly  speaking,  doubled  with  each  quinquen- 
nium; in  subsequent  years  this  emigration  has  been 
greater  than  that  into  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope. Since  iSgo  emigration  into  Germany  has 
progressed  similarly,  but  not  to  such  heights.  .  .  . 
In  the  last  thirty  years  Italian  emigration  has  be- 
come increasingly  of  a  temporary  nature.  Note 
the  high  percentage  of  emigrants  returned  from 
the  United  States  in  i8q7-igoi  as  compared  with 
i8g2-g6,  when  economic  conditions  were  so  rad- 
ically different ;  and  note  the  astonishing  rate 
in  the  years  after  igo6." — R.  F.  Foerster,  Italian 
emigration  of  our  times,  pp.  3-6,  8-g,  34. — See  also 
Latin  America:  i8go-igi4. 

Japanese  emigration  problem. — "The  history  of 
Japanese  emigration  began  only  a  few  decades 
ago.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  geographical  proximity 
and  alluring  temptations  that  the  vast  uncultivated 
lands  and  rich  natural  resources  presented,  Aus- 
tralia was  the  place  which  early  attracted  the 
Japanese.  A  few  hundreds  of  them  began  to 
migrate  to  several  colonies,  chiefly  to  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria.  But  they  soon 
found  the  conditions  exceedingly  uncomfortable, 
owing  to  the  hostile  feeling  already  prevalent  there 
against  the  Asiatics.  The  Canadian  census  of  igoi 
shows  that  4674  persons  born  in  Japan  were  in 
the  Dominion  at  that  time;  4415  were  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  the  rest  being 
scattered  in  the  .  .  .  [other  western  Provinces]. 
After  that  year  the  number  of  Japanese  immigrants 
coming  to  Canada  gradually  increased,  and  when 
the  United  States  placed  restrictions  on  the  influx 
of  Japanese  from  Hawaii,  and  the  latter  began 
to  seek  entrance  into  Canada,  the  number  grew 
considerably  and  ...  it  was  estimated  that  in 
igo7  the  Japanese  domiciled  in  Canada  had  reached 
eight  thousand.  .  .  .  [Objection  to  their  rapid  in- 
crease was  raised  in  Canada  which  was  met  by 
Japan  agreeing  to  limit  the  number  of  passports 
to  Canada  to  400  annually.]  Canada's  treatment 
of  the  Asiatic  races  lawfully  admitted  has  been 
marked  by  leniency.  She  has  extended  to  the 
Orientals  the  privilege  of  naturalization  and  of 
securing  homesteads.  .  .  .  The  number  of  Japanese 
coming  to  the  United  States  has  decidedly  increased 
in  recent  years,  especially  since  the  war,  the  an- 
nual number  reaching  the  ten  thousand  mark.  This 
would  certainly  be  alarming  were  it  not  for  the 
correspondingly  large  number  of  Japanese  who  re- 
turned every  year  [amounting  in  ig20  to  go% 
of  the  total  emigration  for  that  year  to  the 
United  States]." — T.  lyenaga  and  K.  Sato,  Japan 
and  the  California  problem,  pp.  64-65,  67-68,  g8. 
— "According  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Japanese  residing  abroad, 
exclusive  of  those  in  China  and  Hongkong,  which 
are  returned  at  about  350,000,  numbered  270,300 
at  the  end  of  June  igi6,  but  the  actual  number 
must    have    reached    about    400,000    as    no    small 


number  leave  Japan  as  stowaways.  .  .  .  [In]  the 
South  Seas  [group,  which]  .  .  .  comprises  Singa- 
pore, Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  Sumatra,  Philippines, 
etc.  .  .  .  some  18,060  Japanese  reside,  employed 
in  rubber  plantations.  .  .  .  They  own  or  lease 
30,000  clio  of  land.  .  .  .  [In  the  Hawaiian  islands] 
the  emigrants  number  nearly  100,000,  which  are 
about  one  half  of  the  total  population  in  the 
islands.  .  .  .  Nearly  go.ooo  Japanese  emigrants  re- 
side in  the  United  States  and  14,000  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  most  of  them  being  engaged 
in  farming,  fishery  or  lumbering.  .  .  .  [In  Latin 
America]  the  emigrants  number  3,000  in  Mexico, 
7,000  in  Peru,  30,000  in  Brazil  and  3,000  in 
Argentine  and  other  countries.  [See  also  Latin 
America:  1800-1014.]  .  .  .  [In  Australasia],  in- 
cluding those  employed  at  nickel  mines  in  New 
Caledonia,  the  Japanese  .  .  .  number  nearly 
12,000." — Japan  Year  Book,  ig2i-ig22,  pp.  35-36. 

ARGENTINA 

1854-1914. — Early    immigration. — "It    was  .  .  . 

in  the  Santa  Fe  province,  that  modern  agricultural 
colonization  began  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
goes  back  to  the  foundation  (in  1854)  of  the 
colony  of  Esperanza,  west  of  Santa  Fe.  .  .  .  Eu- 
ropean immigrants — Swiss,  French,  and  Piedmontese 
— had  settled  there." — P.  Denis,  Argentine  republic, 
pp.  igo,  igi. 

1914-1922. — Proportion  of  foreigners  in  1914. 
— Immigration  after  the  World  War. — "Foreign- 
ers were,  in  igi4,  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  proportion  of  foreigners  to  the  total 
population  is  one  of  the  indications  by  which 
we  can  best  follow  the  advance  of  colonization. 
As  soon  as  it  relaxes  in  any  region,  the  number 
of  immigrants  diminishes.  ...  In  igi4  the  pro- 
portion of  foreigners  at  Buenos  Aires  rose  to  340 
per  1. 000  (development  of  the  maize  region  and 
the  southern  wheat  area).  It  sank  at  Santa  Fe 
(350  per  1,000),  in  spite  of  considerable  immigra- 
tion in  the  southern  maize-growing  departments. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
foreign  population  in  the  province  of  Cordoba 
(200  per  1,000)  and  in  the  area  of  the  Central 
Pampa  (360  per  1,000)." — P.  Denis,  Argentine  re- 
public, pp.  263-264. — "  'Argentina  is  [written  in 
ig2o]  receiving  large  numbers  of  Italians,  Span- 
iards, and  Frenchmen,  now  totaling  several  mil- 
lions of  population.  They  have  full  liberty  to 
engage  in  any  business  and  to  acquire  property. 
Free  land  is  also  given  to  newcomers.  Naturalized 
citizens  are  exempted  from  military  service  for 
ten  years.  ...  In  the  course  of  three  months  more 
than  600  famiUes  with  some  capital  from  Central 
Europe  have  settled  in  the  country.  If  the  stream 
of  immigrants  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
Balkan  States  is  strong,  that  from  Italy  is  not 
less  so.  An  Italian  vessel  which  recently  came 
into  port  brought  some  800  Italian  immigrants, 
of  whom  no  less  than  250  had  sufficient  money 
to  acquire  their  own  land.  Before  the  war,  im- 
migrants arrived  without  any  other  means  than 
their  will  to  work.  Today,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  come  provided  with  capital  for  acquiring 
allotments  and  land,  which  enables  them  to  settle 
with  their  families.'  " — F.  Kellor,  Immigration  and 
the  juture,  pp.  yS-jg. — "The  temporary  immigrants 
come  partly  from  Europe.  Not  only  is  the 
stream  of  immigration  to  Argentina  fuller  dur- 
ing the  months  which  precede  the  harvests,  while 
the  stream  of  re-emigration  to  Europe  is  greatest 
in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for 
Italians  to  go  every  year  to  Argentina  merely 
to   stay    there    during    the    harvest,    when    wages 
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are  high.  This  seasonal  immigration  from  Italy 
is  of  long  standing;  it  is  mentioned  by  Daireaux 
in  1889." — P.  Denis,  Argentine  republic,  p.  266. — 
See   also  Argenttna:    Population. 

Also  in:  W.  A.  Hirst,  Argentine,  pp.  131-138. — 
United  States   Immigration   Commission,   1907. 

AUSTRALIA 

1878-1901. — State-aided  immigration. — "There 
has  been  a  steady  immigration  movement  to 
the  British  colonies  of  Australasia  since  the 
earliest  days  of  their  settlement.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  in 
1901,  however,  the  extent  of  immigration  from 
overseas  is  not  definitely  shown,  because  the 
various  colonies  did  not  distinguish  between  trans- 
oceanic immigration  and  the  constant  movement  of 
population  that  went  on  among  the  colonies.  .  .  . 
In  17S8,  1,030  persons  settled  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  parent  colony  of  Australia,  and  since  that 
beginning  immigration  has  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  population.  .  .  .  [The 
rate  of  increase  between  1831  and  1841  was  very 
high,  due  to  the]  policy  of  state-aided  immigra- 
tion, which  was  vigorously  pursued  during  that 
period.  The  rapid  growth  between  1851  and  1861 
was  largely  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold  hi 
Victoria  and  the  consequent  heavy  immigration 
to  that  colony.  Later  the  large  gains  in  the 
populations  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia 
were  also  mainly  the  results  of  the  large  im- 
migration attendant  upon  gold  discoveries.  .  . 
[During  the  11  years  ending  1901  there  was  a] 
decided  decline  in  'net  immigration.'  Western 
Australia  alone  seemed  to  continue  to  attract  a 
large  number  of  immigrants,  the  e.'cess  arrivals 
in  that  State  from  1891  to  1900  being  118,592.  .  .  . 
The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  several  colonies  of 
Australasia  for  a  greater  part  of  the  time  since 
the  early  days  of  their  settlement.  This  prac- 
tice was  practically  discontinued  in  Victoria  in 
1873,  in  South  Australia  in  1886,  and  in  Tasmania 
in  1891.  In  1887  it  was  discontinued  in  New 
South  Wales,  but  with  certain  reservations  which 
enabled  that  colony  to  assist  a  limited  number 
of  immigrants  during  the  period  18S8  to  1899." — 
Immigration  situation  in  other  countries  (Reports 
oj  Immigration  Commission,  1910-1911,  Senate 
Documents,  v.  22,  no.  761).— See  also  Austk.vlia: 
1787-1840,  to  1821-1845;  New  South  Wales:  1831- 
i8ss;  Western  Australia. 

Also  in:  R.  E.  Mills,  Colonization  oj  Aus- 
tralia. 

1901-1910.— "White  Australia"  policy.— Lit- 
eracy test  for  Asiatics. — For  half  a  century  prior 
to  confederation,  "the  most  vital  phase  of  the 
Australian  immigration  situation  .  .  .  [was]  the 
exclusion  of  Asiatics.  The  colonies  have  fought 
this  immigration  by  entrance  fees  and  hnes,  limita- 
tions of  the  number  of  passengers  to  a  given 
tonnage  of  ships,  educational  tests,  and  absolute 
prohibition.  There  were  Chinese  in  Queensland 
as  early  as  1848,  but  the  number  of  persons  of 
that  race  in  all  Australia  was  inconsiderable  up 
to  the  rush  to  the  Victorian  gold  fields  in  1851. 
The  influx  of  Chinese  at  that  time  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous 
exclusion  by  all  the  colonies.  In  1855  Victoria 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  no  ship  should 
bring  more  than  i  Chinese  to  each  lo  tons  of  its 
tonnage  and  that  a  shipmaster  must  deposit  £10 
with  the  collector  of  customs  for  each  Chinaman 
brought.  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
and    Queensland    soon   afterwards   enacted   similar 


legislation.  Under  these  laws  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  became  so  effective  that  after  several 
years  they  were  repealed  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  In  1880,  however,  the  Chinese 
movement  again  became  the  subject  of  even  more 
drastic  legislation.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  decreed  that  every 
Chinaman  must  pay  an  entrance  tax  of  iio  and 
that  a  ship  might  bring  only  i  person  of  that 
race  to  every  100  tons  of  its  tonnage.  Queens- 
land in  1884  raised  the  entrance  fee  to  £30  and  al- 
lowed I  to  so  tons.  ...  In  1888,  ...  the  colonies 
conferred  and  agreed  to  adopt  more  stringent 
measures.  New  South  Wales  fixed  the  entrance  fee 
for  Chinese  at  fioo  each  and  permitted  ships  to 
bring  only  i  Chinese  to  each  300  tons  of  the 
tonnage.  The  restrictions  in  the  other  colonies 
were  made  almost  equally  severe.  [See  also  Race 
problems:  1855-1907.]  ...  In  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  federation  the  colonies  adopted  the 
policy  of  imposing  upon  all  immigrants  an  edu- 
cational test  in  a  European  language.  This  meas- 
ure proved  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  same  provision  was  embodied  in  the 
Commonwealth  immigration  restriction  act  of 
iQOi,  which,  slightly  amended,  is  still  operative. 
.  .  .  Kanakas,  black  laborers,  recruited  from  the 
Pacific  Islands,  were  introduced  in  Queensland 
about  1865.  .  .  .  The  traffic  grew  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  field  work  on  the  sugar  plantations 
of  that  colony  was  done  by  the  Kanakas.  ...  In 
looi  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  passed  the 
Pacific  Island  laborers'  act,  which  aimed  to  abolish 
the  employment  of  Kanakas.  It  provided  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  Pacific  Islanders  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Commonwealth  before  March 
31,  1004,  and  that  after  that  date  none  would  be 
permitted  to  enter.  No  contract  could  be  made 
with  those  already  in  the  Commonwealth  'after 
December  31,  1906.  Any  Pacific  Islander  found 
in  the  Commonwealth  after  the  latter  date  would 
be  liable  to  deportation.  .  .  .  Since  the  federa- 
tion in  1901  immigration  has  become  a  national 
question  and  its  regulation  has  been  within  the 
Commonwealth.  The  immigration  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth,  however,  is  similar  to  that  pur- 
sued by  the  separate  colonies,  which  in  general 
was  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics  and  Pacific  Islanders, 
and  the  preservation  and  development  of  a  'white 
Australia.'  ...  In  order  to  induce  settlers  to  take 
up  unoccupied  land  the  government  allows  them 
to  purchase  the  freehold  by  the  payment  of 
small  half-yearly  installments  upon  liberal  terms. 
Advances  for  improving  their  holdings  are  also 
made  in  all  the  States  except  Tasmania.  .  .  .  From 
1900  to  1905  no  assistance  was  given  by  that 
colony,  but  the  practice  was  resumed  in  iqo6. 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  continually 
pursued  the  policy  of  assisted  immigration.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  States  .  .  .  induce  immigration  by  pay- 
ing the  passage  wholly  or  in  part  of  persons 
desiring  to  settle  on  the  land  or  to  engage  in 
farm  or  dairy  work,  or  work  of  a  similar  nature. 
Such  assistance  is  also  afforded  to  domestic  serv- 
ants and  to  other  persons  who  can  satisfy  the 
agents-general  of  the  Commonwealth  in  London 
that  they  would  make  desirable  settlers  for  Aus- 
tralia. .  .  .  Recent  immigration  (written  in  1910] 
to  Australia  is  mainly  British,  82.1  per  cent  of  the 
391,207  persons  .  .  .  being  of  that  nationality. 
Moreover,  British  immigration  to  Australia  in- 
creased rapidly  during  the  period  considered.  In 
1902  it  was  3S.330,  and  >n  1908  it  had,  increased 
to  64,374.  No  other  nationality  comes  in  any 
considerable  number.* ;  the  French  being  .second 
with    10,976    during    the   seven    years   considered; 
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the  Germans  third  with  9,098.  ...  Of  the  British, 
.  .  .  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  are  re- 
corded as  coming  to  Australia  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  remainder  being  from  New  Zealand 
and  other  British  colonies.  ...  At  one  period 
New  South  Wales  voted  £5,000  for  the  dispatch 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  immigration,  and  also  during 
the  later  periods  of  assisted  immigration,  the  propa- 
ganda was  confined  to  British  sources.  Another 
factor  in  determining  the  character  of  Australian 
immigration  has  been  the  great  distance  and  the 
cost  of  transportation." — Immigration  situation  in 
other  countries  {Reports  of  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, 1910-IQI1,  Senate  Documents,  v.  22,  no.  761). 
— See  also  Race  problems;  1903-1908. 

1909-1921. — ^Land  policy. — Continued  "White 
Australia"  policy. — Asiatic  immigration. — Speak- 
ing at  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  given  in  London 
in  1909,  after  his  return  from  five  years  of  service 
as  governor-general  of  Australia,  Lord  Northcote, 
said;  "There  is  plenty  of  land  all  through  Aus- 
tralia for  men  who  are  willing  to  go  there,  .  .  . 
plenty  of  land  available  for  close  settlement.  If 
the  great  landowners  are  disinclined  to  sell  their 
holdings — and  I  quite  acknowledge  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  best  land  in  Australia  is  in  compara- 
tively few  hands — at  all  events  the  State  Gov- 
ernments have  very  large  reserves  of  land ;  and  by 
the  application  of  irrigation  and  other  methods 
of  scientific  farming  they  could  compete  on  even 
terms  at  least  with  these  squatters,  and  .  .  .  turn 
these  waste  lands  into  fertile  country  fit  for  set- 
tlers." In  191 1  Australia  had  a  smaller  popu- 
lation than  New  York  City.  "The  Commonwealth 
needs  population  badly,  but  future  immigrants 
must  be  .  .  .  white.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  AustraUa's  inhabitants  reached  the  five-mil- 
lion mark.  [According  to  the  1921  census  she 
had  a  total  population  of  5,436,794;  of  these  about 
37,300  were  non-European.]  ...  In  addition, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  over  30,000  Australian 
aboriginals,  excluding  the  natives  of  Papula  and 
German  New  Guinea,  over  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  given  a  mandate  at  Versailles.  .  .  . 
Labor  is  Australia's  problem.  [In  1919,  the  in- 
crease of  population  by  immigration  was  160,000. 
The  decrease  during  the  World  War  had  been  at 
least  260,000.]  At  present  [1921]  ex-service  men 
are  coming  in  goodly  numbers  from  England,  under 
an  assisted  payment  scheme  of  immigration,  es- 
pecially to  West  Australia.  ...  It  is  asserted  that 
there  are  parts  of  Australia  which  will  never  be 
successfully  developed,  except  by  colored  labor. 
This  argument  is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn; 
in  that  section,  and  further  north,  sugar  is  most 
largely  cultivated.  Some  years  back  these  sugar 
fields  were  worked  by  indentured  Kanaka  labor 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Their  pay  was  so 
small,  the  mortality  so  high,  and  attendant  abuses 
so  rife,  despite  more  or  less  close  Government 
supervision,  that  the  people  of  Australia  rose 
up  against  what  was  termed  the  'slave  trade.' 
Notice  was  given  to  planters  that  after  a  specified 
time  the  'White  Australia'  policy,  as  it  is  now 
called,  would  be  introduced  by  the  Government, 
and  colored  labor  would  be  abolished.  ...  In 
the  State  of  Queensland  ■  Chinese  aliens  are  not 
allowed  to  employ  aboriginals  or  half-castes,  while 
a  Northern  Territory  ordinance  .  .  .  does  not  per- 
mit any  Asiatic  to  employ  an  Australian  aborigi- 
nal. In  P^pua  a  recruiting  license  is  not  issued  to 
any  person  who  is  not  a  European,  i.e.,  a  white 
man.  The  Queensland  Land  act  of  1910  (Section 
7)    prohibits   the   subleasing   of  any   land   to   any 
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alien  who  fails  to  pass  a  dictation  test.  In  the 
Northern  Territory  an  Asiatic  cannot  acquire  the 
'fee-simple'  of  land.  In  South  Australia  .Asiatics 
are  disqualified  from  being  lessees  of  irrigation 
lands.  Queensland's  Mining  act  of  1889  .  .  .  dis- 
qualifies persons  'who,  by  lineage,  belong  to  any 
of  the  Asiatic,  African  or  Polynesian  races,'  from 
holding  a  business  license,  mineral  lease  or  miner's 
homestead  lease,  or  from  being  the  mortgagee  of 
a  miner's  homestead  lease.  No  Asiatic  is  allowed 
in  the  Northern  Territory  ...  to  take  a  right  on 
a  new  goldfield,  or  .  .  .  for  working  on  a  new 
goldfield,  unless  the  discoverer  is  an  Asiatic;  nor 
is  an  Asiatic  allowed  to  have  any  interest  in  a 
dredging  lease.  Queensland,  .  .  .  formerly  re- 
ceived more  .Asiatics  than  any  other  of  the  Aus- 
tralian States.  The  immigrants  were  employed 
mainly  in  the  pearling  industry,  and  in  gold  and 
tin  mining.  They  and  their  descendants  still  work 
in  these  industries,  but  since  the  adoption  of  the 
'White  .'\ustralia'  policy  no  Japanese  or  Chinese, 
whatever  their  status,  are  allowed  to  enter  Aus- 
tralia with  a  view  to  permanent  residence.  .  .  . 
Bona  fide  Japanese  students,  merchants  or  tourist 
travelers  .  .  .  [are]  admitted  on  production  of 
passports  issued  by  the  Government  in  Japan  for 
twelve  months  only,  which  period  .  .  .  [may]  be 
prolonged  if  the  officials  .  .  .  [are]  satisfied  that 
the  bearer  of  the  passport  ...  is  genuinely  en- 
gaged in  overseas  trade.  With  this  exception,  the 
disabilities  placed  in  the  way  of  Japanese  im- 
migration to  Australia  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  phrase  'complete  exclusion,'  .  .  .  The  same 
arrangement  holds  good  for  Chinese,  except  that 
visitors  must  have  their  passports  vised  by  the 
British  Consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  .  .  . 
There  never  were  many  Japanese  in  Australia. 
.  .  .  [In  1901  the  total  of  Japanese]  was  3,593, 
Queensland  having  2,257  and  West  Australia  867 
of  that  total.  Since  the  coming  of  the  'White 
Australia'  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution. 
...  In  191S  the  number  had  dropped  to  2,636. 
After  this  there  was  a  gradual  increase,  accord- 
ing to  a  return  .  .  .  supplied  by  the  Common- 
wealth authorities,  which  gave  the  number  on 
June  30,  1920,  as  3,006.  .  .  .  More  than  half  of 
these  .  .  .  [were]  admitted  temporarily  under 
indentures  as  divers  in  the  pearling  industry.  In 
June  last  [1920]  1,800  came  under  that  heading, 
while  138  were  merchants,  admitted  under  tem- 
porary passports." — J.  A.  Burke,  Australia's  laws 
against  Asiatics  (JVew  York  Times  Current  His- 
tory, Mar.,  1921). — "The  law  provides,  further- 
more, that  Asiatic  immigrants  may  be  required 
to  pass  a  test  at  any  time  within  two  years  after 
they  have  entered  the  Commonwealth.  Even  fqr  the 
reception  of  those  .Asiatics  who  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  [written  in  1921],  some  of  the 
States  ...  do  not  allow  them  the  right  of  own- 
ing or  leasing  land.  .  .  .  The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  does  not  extend  the  right  of  naturaliza- 
tion to  Asiatics." — T.  lyenaga  and  K.  Sato,  Japan 
and  the  California  problem,  pp.  66-67. — See  also 
Race  problems;   1904-1913. 

BRAZIL 

1817-1919. — Nature  of  immigration. — Nation- 
alities.— "The  story  of  colonization  in  Brazil  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  human  movement 
across  the  world  that  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  man  began  to  multiply  and  to  seek  elbow- 
room;  it  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  exodus. 
...  It  was  the  result  of  a  studied  policy,  in- 
augurated by  the  Emperors  of  Brazil,  and  carried 
on  to  the  present  day  by  the  Federal  Government 
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and  certain  of  the  separate  States;  experiments 
in  various  kinds  of  people  were  made  on  a 
concerted  plan,  the  colonies  were  grouped,  in 
many  cases  isolated,  retained  their  language  and 
customs,  still  produce  the  food  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  the  home  land,  and  only 
become  assimilated  as  their  populations  leave  them 
or  touch  in  time  the  fringe  of  others.  .  .  .  The 
first  otTicial,  deliberate  importation  of  colonists  of 
blood  foreign  to  Brazil  or  Portugal  began  in 
1817,  when  Dom  Joao  brought  in  Swiss  settlers. 
.  .  .  [The  venture  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  au- 
thorities then  turned  to  Germany  for  recruits. 
Colonies  of  Germans  were  formed  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  and  Santo  Caterina  between  the  years  1825 
and  1850,  and  in  1852  state-aided  colonies  of  Ger- 
mans were  settled  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa 
Caterina,  Parana,  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo. 
For  about  fifty-two  years  Germany  was  the  best 
recruiting  ground  for  Brazil.  About  1S52,  how- 
ever] German  colonizing  in  arranged  shipments 
had  come  to  an  end;  any  additional  German 
colonists  came  singly.  The  German  Government 
.  .  .  passed  a  law  to  forbid  emigration  to  Brazil. 
.  .  .  With  organized  German  settlement  checked, 
Brazil  during  the  eighteen  fifties  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  mother  country,  and  brought  in 
PortuKuese  .  .  .  [who  were  settled  in  the  warmer 
provinces  of  Maranhao,  Para,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Bahia.  These  colonies  were  not  strikingly  suc- 
cessful until  joined  by  other  colonists,  for  the 
Portuguese  who  are  artisans  rather  than  agri- 
culturists, melted  from  the  lonely  settlements  and 
found  jobs  in  the  coast  cities.  In  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  for  some  time  after 
abolition  of  slavery,  numbers  of  immigrants  were 
brought  over  from  Europe  to  work  on  the 
metayer  system.  Bavarians,  Holsteiners,  French, 
Alsatians,  Dutch,  Tyrolese,  and  even  Mongolians 
and  Icelanders  are  mentioned  among  the  im- 
migrants of  this  period.  The  larger  number  were 
employed  on  coffee  plantations,  where,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  metayer  system  broke 
down].  It  was  after  the  dwindling  of  the  flow 
of  German  incomers  about  i860  that  a  steady 
stream  of  Italians  was  directed  towards  Brazil. 
Their  wooing  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  systematized  efforts  of  the  coffee-growers  of 
Sao  Paulo  state,  and,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  in  1889,  of  the  state  authorities.  .  .  . 
From  the  year  1820  to  the  end  of  1915,  a  total 
of  one  million,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  sixty -six  Italians  have  of- 
ficially entered  Brazil  as  immigrants.  With  their 
children  born  in  Brazil  they  total  well  over  two 
millions  today,  greatly  out-numbering  any  other 
entering  race.  Their  colonization  has  been  a 
marked  success,  due  not  only  to  their  personal 
characteristics,  but  to  the  just  treatment  given 
them  by  the  authorities.  There  was  a  time,  soon 
after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  when  the  coionos 
brought  in  to  fill  labour  gaps  complained  of 
the  relations  between  themselves  and  the  jazen- 
deiros;  realizing  that  the  existence  of  friction  and 
subsequent  scandals  would  defeat  their  object, 
the  Sao  Paulo  Government  put  machinery  into 
working  order,  known  as  the  Patronalo  Agricola 
which  adjusted  differences,  looked  into  social  con- 
ditions, and  took  in  hand  the  work  of  giving 
medical  care  and  schooling  to  immigrants.  The 
Italian  has  remained  upon  coffee  fazendas,  ac- 
quired land  and  coffee  trees  of  his  own  or  taken 
up  commercial  work  in  the  towns,  rather  than 
remained  in  nudeos;  he  has  identified  himself  with 
the  modern  progress  of  South  Brazil,  taken  up 
manufacturing,    built    himself    some    of    the   most 


splendid  and  extravagant  houses  in  Sao  Paulo  city. 
.  .  .  The  year  of  greatest  immigration  in  Brazil 
is  said  to  have  Ix'cn  that  of  1801  when  out  of 
a  total  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand,  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
were  Italians;  their  influence  upon  prosperity  in 
Sao  Paulo  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  one  million  out  of  the  State's  three 
million  population  are  of  Italian  blood.  No 
other  state  has  so  systematized  immigration,  per- 
haps because  none  had  the  pressing  need  and  the 
immediate  rewards  to  offer,  as  has  Sao  Paulo; 
she  no  longer  pays  passages  on  steamships,  but 
she  maintains  free  hotels  in  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo 
city,  where  five  meals  a  day  are  given,  good  airy 
rooms,  baths,  etc.,  and  where  immigrants  are 
lodged  for  a  week  or  until  work  is  found.  .  .  . 
Poles  and  Russians  came  in  notable  cjuantities 
in  the  late  1870's  and  early  iSSo's,  settling  in 
the  Parana  uplands  as  well  as  in  niuleos  in  Sao 
Paulo.  .\t  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
two  thousand  Russo-Germans  from  the  Volga, 
farming  land  on  methods  of  their  own  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Curityba;  an  obstinate  folk, 
they  .  .  .  shared  all  goods  on  the  Russian  com- 
munistic plan,  and  .  .  .  bodies  of  them  deserted 
the  nudeos  and  demanded  to  be  sent  back  to 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  system  under  which  land  is  made 
over  to  colonists  demands  more  explanation  than 
space  permits;  Sao  Paulo,  briefly,  only  sanctions 
the  establishments  of  nudeos  near  a  railway  line 
or  navigable  river,  with  an  eye  to  marketing.  .  .  . 
Nobody  can  obtain  a  lot  unless  he  has  a  wife 
and  family,  but  sons  twenty-one  years  old  can 
also  obtain  grants  while  bachelors ;  payments  are 
made  on  easy  terms,  generally  at  the  end  of  each 
harvest  for  five  successive  years.  .  .  .  When  the 
male  head  of  a  family  dies  before  payments  are 
complete,  the  widow  and  family  are  handed  clear 
titles  if  three  quarters  of  the  debt  has  been  liqui- 
dated, and  if  ability  to  continue  work  is  demon- 
strated ;  if  not,  the  family  is  sent  back  to  Europe 
at  State  expense.  .  .  .  One  of  the  interesting  re- 
cent experiments  of  Sao  Paulo  was  the  cession  of 
some  twelve  million  acres  of  coastal  land  to  a 
Japanese  company  with  the  object  of  creating  an 
agricultural  colony  with  Oriental  brains  and  la- 
bour. The  organizing  syndicate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  w'as  formed  in  Tokio 
in  1913,  used  Japanese  capital,  emigrants  and 
ships.  .  .  .  Studied  preparations  and  soil  experi- 
ments were  made  before  any  colonists  were  car- 
ried over.  .  .  .  Besides  the  members  of  this  agri- 
cultural colony  there  are  at  least  another  eight  or 
ten  thousand  Japanese  in  Brazil,  chiefly  house 
servants.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  serious,  long-con- 
tinued work  of  the  Sao  Paulo  authorities  to  win 
labour  from  abroad,  there  is  still  a  remarkable 
amount  of  support  given  to  immigration  by  the 
Federal  Government.  ...  In  1915,  when  entries 
from  abroad  were  checked  on  account  of  the 
war  in  Europe  there  were  still  immigrants  from 
Portugal  to  the  number  of  15.000.  6.000  Italians, 
nearly  as  many  Spanish,  600  Russians  and  500 
'Turco-Arabs.'  .  .  .  [From  1820  to  the  end  of 
1915,  3,250,285  listed  immigrants  entered  Brazil, 
including  1,361,266  Italians,  976,386  Portuguese, 
468,583  Spaniards,  122,830  Germans.  103.683  Rus- 
sians, 78,543  Austrians,  52.434  Turk-.\rabs,  28,- 
072  French,  22,005  English,  15,608  Japanese, 
10,713  Swiss,  5,435  Swedes.  4,727  Belgians.  Ad- 
ditional official  lists]  give  another  200.000  of 
'diversas'  nationalities  and  a  margin  must  also 
be  allowed  for  persons  who  did  not  enter  as 
immigrants." — L.  E.  Elliott,  Brazil,  today  and  to- 
morrow, pp.  56,  59,  60,  66-73.— "According  to  the 
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annual  report  of  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  [in  iqiq]  17,418  immigrants 
entered  the  State  through  the  port  of  Santos. 
Of  these  12,220  were  'voluntary'  immigrants  and 
S,iq8  were  'subsidized'  immigrants.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  immigrants  who  are  considered 
voluntary  immigrants  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  the  journey  to  Santos  at  their 
own  expense  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  their 
traveling  expenses,  provided  that  they  go  to  work 
on  the  coffee  plantations.  It  is  reported  that 
4,3q4  immigrants,  of  whom  4,332  were  voluntary 
immigrants,  came  to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  by 
rail.  The  statistics  do  not  show  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  State,  but  their  number  must 
have  been  considerable,  because  all  steamers  leav- 
ing Santos  and  Buenos  Aires  for  European  ports 
carried  a  full  list  of  steerage  passengers." — United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  MontlUy  Labor  Re- 
view, Dec,  IQ20,  pp.  2i8-2iq. — -See  also  Brazil: 
igo6;  Status,  etc.;  Latin  America:   igio. 

CANADA 

1763-1867.— United  Empire  (U.  E.)  Loyalists. 
— Early  movements. — The  French  settlement  of 
Canada  is  more  properly  spoken  of  as  coloniza- 
tion than  as  immigration,  and  therefore,  the  history 
of  Canadian  immigration  begins  after  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  1763.  "Though  Canada  had  received  great 
numbers  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
[after  the  Peace],  these  were  few  in  comparison 
with  the  crowds  of  men  and  women  who  en- 
tered this  territory  after  the  war  [of  the  American 
Revolution]  broke  out.  The  extent  of  this  com- 
plex movement  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  [beginning  in  1783]  the 
Loyalist  migration  into  British  territory  flowed 
in  two  great  streams,  one  by  sea  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  other  overland  to  Canada.  [See  Canada: 
1782-1784.]  .  .  .  The  actual  settlement  of  the 
Loyalists  forms  in  itself  an  important  chapter 
of  colonial  history,  but  the  welcoming  of  these 
refugees  from  the  south  to  the  sparsely  pofiu- 
lated  lands  of  Canada  is  to  be  remembered  most 
for  its  effect  on  succeeding  generations  of  emi- 
grants. We  must  remember  that,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Loyalists,  most  of  the  lands  situated  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  the  chief  waterways  were 
uninhabited,  uncultivated,  and  more  or  less  for- 
bidding. But  the  Loyalists  went  in  of  sheer  neces- 
sity and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  for 
later  settlers.  Thus,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  laid  the  foundation  for  the  westward 
extension  of  Canada  as  we  know  it  to-day.  [Three 
other  early  immigration  movements  deserve  slight 
mention.]  In  1785,  the  men  of  Glengarry,  Can- 
ada, induced  a  party  of  five  hundred  Scotch  Glen- 
garries to  come  and  join  them.  .  .  .  Among  the 
earliest  organizers  of  colonization  schemes  in  the 
nineteenth  century  may  be  placed  Lord  Selkirk. 
This  Scotchman  banded  together  a  number  of 
thrifty  farmers  of  his  own  race  who  had  given 
up  their  highland  territories,  and  escorted  them 
to  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  they  were  com- 
fortably located  [1803-1804]  on  a  settlement  va- 
cated by  the  French.  .  .  .  What  money  was 
necessary  came  either  from  Lord  Selkirk  or  was  de- 
rived from  sales,  held  in  the  Old  Country,  of  the 
settlers'  stock.  ...  So  great  was  the  success  of  Sel- 
kirk's first  attempt  at  colonization  that  he  made 
plans  for  a  second  scheme  in  1811,  [and  assayed  an 
attempt  to  open  up  the  North  West,  which 
proved  to  be  abortive].  .  .  .  Closely  following  the 
schemes  of  Selkirk  came  that  of  Colonel  Talbot,  a 
member  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  staff  in  Can- 


ada. From  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  specially  from  Scotland,  he  collected  some 
two  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  probably 
during  the  year  1813,  and  settled  them  at  Port 
Talbot  on  Lake  Erie.  To  this  nucleus  of  settlers 
he  annually  added  other  emigrants,  until  in  1823 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  under  his  control 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  souls.  The  financial 
burden  of  his  undertaking  was  probably  borne 
jointly  by  the  British  Government  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Legislature,  the  former  finding  the  passage 
money,  and  the  latter  providing  the  food  supplies." 
■ — P.  Davis,  Immigration  and  Americanization,  pp. 
gS-gq,    101-103. 

"There  must  have  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  population  not  only  by  birth  rate  but  by 
immigration,  for  when  the  Act  of  Union  in  1867 
.  .  .  [was  passed]  the  population  of  .  .  .  [the 
four]  provinces  for  1861,  upon  which  the  act  of 
Union  was  based,  was  3,000,561.  .  .  .  From  the 
small  number  of  60,000  inhabitants  in  1763,  when 
Canada  passed  under  the  British  Flag,  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  in  just  one  hundred  years  to 
over  three  millions,  that  is  about  doubling  itself 
every  twenty  years.  .  .  .  The  major  source  of  in- 
crease in  Ontario  was  not  so  much  the  birth  rate 
but  rather  immigration  from  the  British  Isles  and 
parts  of  Europe.  In  fact  it  was  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  which 
rendered  more  and  more  acute  the  internal  strife 
between  'the  Canadas,'  which  issued  in  t^ie  Report 
of  Lord  Durham  in  1838  urging  the  union  of  the 
two  provinces.  .  .  .  [These  early  immigrants  en- 
countered many  hardships  and  adventures  in  the 
wilds,  which  it  now  seems  difficult  to  realize.]  The 
conditions  of  hardship  and  distress  did  not  wait 
for  the  immigrant  to  settle  on  the  land.  They 
found  him  on  his  voyage  from  Europe.  The 
passage  occupied  on  the  average  six  weeks,  and 
frequently  extended  to  eight  or  nine  weeks.  The 
ships  were  overcrowded,  more  emigrants  being 
taken  than  the  space  and  provisions  warranted 
and  than  the  law  allowed.  Vessels  were  chartered 
for  emigration  by  persons  whose  sole  object  was 
to  make  money,  and  who  made  a  trade  of  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  Passengers'  Act.  This  was 
the  case  in  many  vessels  coming  from  Ireland, 
the  number  of  persons  on  board  being  greater 
than  that  allowed  by  the  Law.  .  .  .  The  condition 
of  the  emigrants  upon  arrival  need  not  be  detailed. 
The  inspecting  physician  at  Quebec  often  found 
himself  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  their 
state.  But,  he  declares,  'with  few  exceptions,  the 
state  of  the  ships  was  quite  abominable.'  .  .  .  An- 
other inspecting  physician  reported:  'The  poorer 
class  of  Irish,  and  the  English  paupers  sent  by 
parishes,  were,  on  the  arrival  of  vessels  in  many 
instances,  entirely  without  provisions,  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  necessary  immediately  to  supply 
them  with  food  from  shore.  This  destitution,  or 
shortness  of  provisions,  combined  with  dirt  and 
bad  ventilation,  had  invariably  produced  fevers  of 
a  contagious  character,  and  occasioned  some  deaths 
on  the  passage;  and  from  such  vessels  numbers, 
varying  from  twenty  to  ninety  to  each  vessel, 
had  been  admitted  to  hospital  with  contagious 
fevers  immediately  on  their  arrival.'  .  .  .  This  is 
quite  sufficient,  perhaps  more  than  sufiicient,  to 
indicate  the  conditions  surrounding  immigration  in 
the  period  from  1830  to  1850.  But  despite  all 
these  hardships  the  tide  was  moving  westward  in 
great  strength.  In  1831,  50,254;  1832,  51,746; 
1833,  21,752;  1834,  30.93s;  1835,  12,527;  1836, 
27,728;  1837,  22,500;  1838,  4,gg2;  for  the  eight 
years,  a  total  of  222,704,  an  average  of  over 
27,000   per   annum.     The   distracted  state   of   the 
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country  evidently  accounts  for  the  small  number 
in  1838,  but  both  before  and  after  the  report  of 
Lord  Durham  things  began  to  improve,"- — W.  G. 
Smith,  Study  in  Canadian  immigration,  pp.  39-40, 
42,  45,  47,  48,  SI. — See  also  Ikel.\nd:    1847-iSbo. 

1867-1910. — Immigration  policy. — Immigration 
law. — Juvenile  immigration. — FoUowinj;  Confed- 
eration, immigration  into  Canada  steadily  in- 
creased, especially  after  the  opening  up  of  the 
North  West.  "Canada  affords  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  country  with  a  definite  immigration 
policy  based  on  local  needs  and  conditions,  and 
an  immigration  law  sufficiently  broad  and  flexible 
to  permit  the  effective  carrying  out  of  that  policy. 
The  Canadian  policy  is  based  on  the  purpose  of 
the  government  to  promote  the  immigration  of 
settlers  for  the  newly  opened  agricultural  regions 
of  the  western  Provinces  and  not  of  such  classes 
of  immigrants  as  tend  to  congregate  in  towns  and 
cities.  The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  certain  northern  and  western  countries  of 
continental  Europe  are  regarded  by  Canada  as  the 
sources  most  likely  to  furnish  the  class  of  im- 
migrants desired,  and  in  them  the  Government 
carries  on  a  systematic  and  usually  successful 
propaganda  to  promote  or  direct  immigration  to 
the  Dominion.  No  effort  is  made  to  promote  im- 
migration- from  southern  and  eastern  European 
countries,  and  while  immigrants  from  such  coun- 
tries are  not  specifically  excluded  by  the  Canadian 
immigration  law,  they  are  not  .  .  .  desired  unless 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
become  city  dwellers.  .  .  .  With  the  opening  up 
of  the  great  areas  of  agricultural  lands  in  the 
western  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  propaganda  referred  to,  immigra- 
tion increased  until  Canada  is  now  one  of 
the  great  immigrant-receiving  countries  of  the 
world.  During  the  period  July  i,  iqoo,  to  March 
31,  igog,  a  total  of  i,244,5g7  immigrants  were 
admitted  to  the  Dominion,  .  .  .  The  chief  sources 
of  Canadian  immigration  are  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  former  having  furnished 
393,908,  or  31.6  per  cent,  and  the  latter  502,264, 
or  40.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants admitted  to  the  Dominion  during  the 
period  referred  to.  During  the  same  period  Canada 
expended  more  money  in  promoting  immigration 
from  the  United  States  than  from  the  United  King- 
dom, the  amounts  being  respectively  $1,662,000 
and  $1,445,000.  From  1901  to  igog,  inclusive, 
71.2  per  cent  of  the  total  European  immigration 
to  Canada  originated  in  those  northern  and  west- 
ern countries  where  the  Canadian  propaganda  is 
carried  on.  .  .  .  The  large  immigration  from  the 
British  Isles  to  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  this  result,  but  even  where  continental  Eu- 
ropean immigration  alone  is  considered,  Canada 
receives  relatively  fewer  immigrants  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  than  does  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  movement  of  population  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States  is  one  of  early  origin,  but 
immigration  to  Canada  from  the  States  is 
largely  a  development  of  recent  years,  having 
grown  from  2,412  in  1897  to  5g,g26  in  igog  and 
103,984  in  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1910.  .  .  .  The  Canadian  immigration  law 
[1910]  is  admirably  adapted  to  carrying  out  the 
immigration  policy  of  the  Dominion.  Under  its 
terms  no  immigrants  are  specifically  denied  ad- 
mission solely  because  of  their  race  or  origin,  or 
because  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  come 
to  Canada,  but  the  discretion  conferred  upon  of- 
ficials charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law 
does  make  such  discrimination  entirely  possible. 
.  .  .  Canada  divides   the  emigrating   races  of   the 


transoceanic  world  into  three  general  groups,  as 
follows:  First,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and- of  northern  and  western  continental  Europe; 
second,  southern  and  eastern  Europeans;  third,  the 
races  of  the  Orient.  .  .  .  Every  effort  is  made 
to  induce  persons  of  the  first  class  to  settle  in 
Canada.  Those  of  the  second  group,  although 
admitted  in  rather  large  numbers,  are  not  solicited, 
and  .  .  .  more  or  less  effective  obstacles  are  placed 
in  their  way.  Those  of  the  third  class  are  prac- 
tically prohibited  from  .coming  by  the  Chinese 
immigration  act,  and  by  barriers  erected  under 
various  provisions  of  the  immigration  law.  .  .  . 
During  the  nine  years  mentioned  78.4  per  cent  of 
the  immigration  to  Canada  consisted  of  races  or 
peoples  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  and 
from  the  United  States,  i8.g  per  cent  of  races 
or  peoples  from  the  south  and  east  of  Eurojje,  and 
only  1.7  per  cent  was  from  Asiatic  countries. 
What  proportion  of  the  immigration  of  favored 
classes  was  induced  by  Canada's  efforts,  and  how 
many  persons  of  the  classes  not  favored  were 
prevented  from  coming  because  of  the  indifferent 
attitude  of  Canada,  or  by  the  barriers  erected 
against  them,  can  not,  of  course,  be  determined. 
.  .  .  During  the  fiscal  years  igo5  to  igog  .  .  .  71.2 
per  cent  of  European  immigration  to  Canada  was 
from  the  northern  and  western  countries.  .  .  . 
British  immigration,  however,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  preponderance  of  northern  and 
western  Europeans  in  the  movement  to  Canada, 
for  .  .  .  74.6  per  cent  of  the  continental  immi- 
grants to  the  Dominion  came  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  Syria.  .  .  .  The  immigration 
of  poor  and  homeless  British  children  to  Canada 
began  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  encouraged 
and  supervised,  but  not  otherwise  assisted,  by 
the  Dominion  government.  This  juvenile  immigra- 
tion is  chiefly  recruited  from  the  orphan  or  in- 
dustrial homes  of  the  British  Isles.  The  children 
are  sent  to  Canada  by  charitable  and  religious 
organizations,  and  are  there  distributed  through 
various  philanthropic  homes  and  agencies.  ...  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  .  .  .  fifty  years  [pre- 
ceding igog]  nearly  6o,oco  juvenile  immigrants 
.  .  .  [were]  transported  to  Canada  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  ...  In  addition  to  [this]  .  .  .  juvenile 
immigration,  .  .  .  Canada  annually  receives  a  con- 
siderable number  of  British,  and  particularly 
English,  immigrants,  who,  by  private  charity  or 
state  aid,  have  been  sent  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Until  [1908]  .  .  .  the  Canadian  government 
had  practically  no  part  in  the  selection  of  such 
immigrants  abroad,  and  as  a  result  many  \vere 
rejected  at  Canadian  ports  or  deported  after  land- 
ing. .  .  .  [But]  on  April  18,  igo8,  there  became 
effective  an  order  in  council  which  prohibited  the 
landing  in  Canada  of  any  person  whose  passage 
had  been  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  any  charitable 
organization  or  out  of  public  moneys  unless  the 
emigration  to  Canada  of  such  person  had  been 
approved  by  the  Canadian  emigration  authorities 
in  London." — Immigration  situation  in  Canada 
(Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  bist 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Document  no.  469,  pp.  g-io, 
15,  18,  25-26). — See  also  Race  pkoble.ms:    1003-1008. 

1904. — Hostility  of  organized  labor  towards 
Asiatic  immigration. — Imposition  of  head  tax 
on  Chinese  immigrants. — Its  effects.  See  Race 
problems:    i88o-igo6;   igo3-ioo8. 

1909-1919. — Character  and  extent  of  immigra- 
tion.— Difficulties  of  assimilation. — Statistics  of 
Asiatic  immigration. — Immigration  law  of  1919. 
— "In  comparison  with  the  number  of  immigrants 
for  the  period  1001-09,  when  1,244,597  entered, 
the  number  for  the  next  decade  is  even  greater. 
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.  .  .  Nine   and   a   half  years,   ending   October   31, 
iqi8,    are    involved    [during    which],    there    came 
into  Canada  2,040,358  people,  an  average  of  214,- 
775  per  annum.  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  summer  of  iqiS, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  people  were  coming  into 
our    midst    at    the    rate    of    about    a    thousand    a 
day,  and  being  somehow  absorbed  into  the  body 
politic.  ...  [As  a  rule  the  foreign  speaking  immi- 
grants have  been  in  a  very  decided  minority,  but 
in  1Q13   they  numbered  iii,57q  out  of  a  total  of 
402,432   and  in   1Q14   133*970   out  of  384,978.     In 
these  ligures]  there  is  included  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  German  immigrants,  5,525   for  the  fiscal  year 
1914  ending  March  31,  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber  for    1911    (2,530);    a    falling    off   in   Austrian 
from  7,891   to  3,147,  also  in   Galician   from  3,553 
to   1,698;    a  great   increase   in   Hebrew    (Russian) 
from    4,188    to    9,622;    a    tremendous    increase    in 
Italian  from  8,359  to   24,722 ;   a  great  increase  in 
Polish-Austrian   from   1,065   to   4,319;    and   a  still 
greater  increase  in  Russian  from  6,621   to  24,485; 
and   Ruthenian   from   2,869   to    18,372;    while   the 
immigration     from     the     United     States     actually 
diminished    from    121,451     to    107,530.  .  .  .  From 
April   I,   1914,   to   March   31,   1915,   there   entered 
Canadian   ports    Austrians    502,    Bulgarians    4,048, 
Germans  2,470,  Hebrew-Austrians  160,  Hungarians 
2 iS,  Polish  Austrians  1,272,  Polish  Germans  7,  Turks 
187;  a  total  of  8,864.   •   •   ■  Taking  the  first  Canadian 
division  as  33,000  officers  and  men  who  spent  the 
winter  of  1914-15  in  England  and  in  February  pro- 
ceeded   to    France — for    every    four    soldiers    who 
went    out    of    our    doors,    one    alien    from    enemy 
countries  came  in.  .  .  .  Not  a  large  percentage  of 
the   total   immigration   enters   as   farmers   or  farm 
labourers,  for  since  the   total  immigration,   of  the 
classes  specified,  for  the  period  1910-1918  is  2,009,- 
199,    and    the    total    number    entering    as    farmers 
or  farm  labourers  is  682,17s,  the  proportion  is  only 
34   per  cent.,  general   labourers   26  per  cent.,   me- 
chanics   15    per    cent.,    clerks    and    traders    5    per 
cent.,   miners   2    per   cent.,   domestics    5   per   cent., 
unclassified  13  per  cent.  .  .  .  According  to  a  special 
report  of   the   census   and  statistics  office   in    191 5 
the    foreign-born    population    of    Canada    in    191 1 
was   given    as    752,732    or    10.4    per   cent,    of    the 
total  population  of   7,206,643,  and  this  is  worthy 
of   a   more   minute   analysis.     If   we    go    back   to 
the    beginning    of    the    present    century    the    total 
population    of    Canada,    as    given    by    the    census 
of    1901,   was   5,371,315.     Of   that   number,   86.98 
per  cent.,  or  4,671,815,  were  stated  to  be  Canadian 
born.     In  igii,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  popu- 
lation was  given  as  7,206,643,  and  of  that  number 
only   77.98  per  cent.,  or  5,619,682   were  Canadian 
born.     Hence  in  one  decade  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion had  reduced  the  percentage  of  Canadian-born 
from  86.98  per  cent.,  to  77.98  per  cent.     Further, 
in    iQOi    the    foreign-born    population    of    278,788 
constituted   but    5.19    per   cent.,    but   in    iqii    the 
773,247    foreign-born    constituted    10.45    per    cent, 
of  the  total.     During  the  decade,  then,  the  foreign- 
born    population    had    increased    from    278,788    to 
773,247   or  177.4  P^r  cent.,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation   had    increased    in    the    same    period    from 
5.371,315   to    7,206,643, — an   increase   of   34.17   per 
cent.  .  .  .  [The   World   War   affected   immigration 
to  such  an  extent  that,  from  400,000  in  1913,  the 
numbers  were  reduced  to  80,000  in  1918.]     Taking 
the   years    1871    and    1911    for   purposes   of   com- 
parison, the  number  of  Canadian-born  population 
about  doubled;  those  from  British  Islands  actually 
show  a  decrease  up  to  1901,  and  in  ipii  only  show 
an  increase  of  about  a  half  more  than  the  num- 
ber  in    1871 ;    those    from    British   possessions   in- 
creased three  times,  so  that  the  total  British  born 


increased  from  3,388,835  to  6,433,396 — that  is, 
barely  doubled.  But  those  from  Europe  increased 
a  little  over  fourteen  times  and  those  from  the 
United  States  increased  about  four  and  one-half 
times.  It  becomes  quite  evident  that  during  the 
last  four  decades  the  rapid  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation is  due  more  to  the  influx  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States  than  from  any  other  source. 
And  the  total  change  from  the  population  of  1871 
to  that  of  1 91 1  is  influenced  largely  by  people 
coming  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  composed  of 
many  races,  speaking  varieties  of  languages  and 
dialects,  and  practising  different  customs.  .  .  . 

"While  the  Canadianization  of  the  foreign-born 
is  difficult  enough  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  it 
is  much  more  acute  both  in  urban  and  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  West.  .  .  .  While  it  is  difficult  to 
devise  ways  and  means  by  which  this  may  be 
avoided,  or  its  results  mitigated,  the  fact  that  there 
are  colonies  of  Hutterites,  Mennonites,  Doukobors, 
Ruthenians,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Mormons, 
and  others,  scattered  throughout  the  Western 
Provinces  renders  the  work  of  bringing  these 
people  into  the  activities  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens well-nigh  impossible.  .  .  .  And  these  colonies 
are  not  few  nor  small.  Three  of  them  have  popu- 
lations exceeding  60,000  persons,  large  numbers 
of  whom  cannot  speak  English  at  all  and  few 
speak  it  with  any  fluency.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first 
difficulties  in  considering  the  extent  and  influence  of 
immigration  into  Canada  from  Asia  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  statistics.  The  census  of  iqoi  reported 
in  the  Dominion  4,674  persons  who  were  born  in 
Japan,  and  4,515  of  these  were  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia.  Of  Chinese  there  were 
16,792  and  the  most  of  them  were  also  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Since  the  total  population  of  that 
province  at  that  time  was  178,657,  the  approxi- 
mately twelve  per  cent,  proportion  of  Asiatics 
was  significant  and  also  so  unsatisfactory  that  in 
iqoo  British  Columbia  passed  an  Immigration  Act 
which  practically  excluded  all  Asiatics.  In  the 
following  year,  1901.  the  Act  was  disallowed  by 
Earl  Minto,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
.  .  .  The  province  passed  a  similar  Act  in  1902, 
1903,  1904  and  finally  in  1905,  but  all  were  dis- 
allowed. The  Acts  in  succession  rejected  all  il- 
literates, for  the  provisions  of  1902  and  1903  re- 
quired that  an  immigrant  entering  Canada  should 
be  able  to  read,  and  those  of  1904  and  1905 
required  that  the  immigrant  should  also  be  able 
to  write  at  dictation  'in  the  characters  of  some 
language  of  Europe  a  passage  of  fifty  words  in 
length  in  an  European  language.'  .  .  .  The  rapidly- 
developing  Hindu  immigration  received  such  a 
sudden  check  in  1909  as  to  practically  eliminate 
that  source,  while  Japanese  were  reduced  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  the  preceding  year. 
.  .  .  Since  [igio]  .  .  .  the  stream  has  been  only 
slowly  regathering  headway,  while  the  Chinese 
.  .  .  showed  steady  increase  until  the  period  of 
the  Great  War  [33,036  arrived  after  1900].  The 
wave  from  India  increased  in  three  years  from 
forty-five  to  2,623,  while  the  whole  population  of 
the  province  [of  British  Columbia]  had  not  yet 
reached  350,000.  [See  also  Indi.a:  1905-1922;  Race 
problems:  1904-1913;  1913-1921.]  Since  iqoo 
about  18,000  Japanese  have  entered  Canada,  but 
the  census  of'1911  showed  that  only  0,021  gave 
their  nationality  as  Japanese  though  during  1900- 
II  alone  about  7,588  had  landed.  Yet  q,02i  in 
1911  is  a  considerable  increase  over  4,738  in  1901. 
But  in  1911  out  of  those  9,021  there  were  6,66g 
males  of  twenty-one  years  and  over,  of  whom 
only  1,491  were  naturalized  and  5,208  alien.  .  .  . 
Despite    the    fact    that    legislation    on    this    con- 
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tinent  has  been  adverse  to  the  Chinese,  .  .  .  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  igii  there  were  in 
Canada  27,774." — W.  G.  Smith,  Study  in  Canadian 
immigration,  pp.  115,  117-120,  i,?8,  140,  145-147, 
156  157.  159,  163,  165-166. — "The  experience  of 
the  last  decade  showed  the  need  for  many  im- 
provements; so  a  new  law  was  passed  in  igig. 
This  law  in  many  ways  reads  like  the  United 
States  law  and  includes  many  of  its  provisions, 
such  as  the  literacy  clause  and  the  exclusion  of 
certain  classes  of  immigrants." — J.  W.  Jenks  and 
W.  J.  Lauck,  Immigration  problem,  p.  266. — See 
also  Canada:   igoS-iQig;  1913-igig. 

1920. — Restriction  of  immigration. — "During 
the  winter  of  ig20-iQ2i,  when  the  industrial  de- 
pression which  had  been  sweeping  over  the  world 
struck  Canada  ...  (in  order  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion] the  amount  of  money  needed  in  the  case 
of  a  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age  was  raised 
to  the  sum  of  $250.  In  case  he  had  a  family, 
he  himself  had  to  have  $250,  the  other  members 
of  his  family  over  eighteen,  .fi25  each  and  $50 
was  required  for  each  child  five  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Under  certain  conditions  exemptions  were 
granted  to  these  requirements." — J.  W.  Jenks  and 
W.  J.  Lauck,  Immigration  problem,  p.  270. — An 
agreement  with  Japan,  of  1008,  puts  a  check 
on  Japanese  immigration,  by  limiting  the  number 
to  400  yearly.  Hindus  are  excluded  by  means  of 
a  provision  in  the  Canadian  immigration  law  which 
requires  that  immigrants  must  come  to  the  Do- 
minion by  a  continuous  journey  from  the  country 
of  which  they  are  natives  and  upon  through  tickets 
purchased  in  that  country.  There  are  no  steam- 
ship lines  operating  between  India  and  Canada. 

EAST  AFRICA 
Immigration  of  Hindus.     See  Kenya  colony. 

ENGLAND 

1881-1901. — European  immigration. — No  ques- 
tion of  the  restriction  of  immigration  arose  in 
Great  Britain  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Large  numbers  of  immigrants  had  been 
received  into  the  country  at  various  times,  as 
for  instance  the  Flemings  who  introduced  woolen 
manufacture  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Large 
numbers  of  French  Huguenots  arrived  as  early 
as  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  again  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  .\  certain  number 
of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  these  people 
were  easily  absorbed  into  the  population,  and 
after  the  first  strangeness  of  their  appearance 
wore  off  were  scarcely  noticed.  It  was  other- 
wise with  the  newcomers  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  who,  unlike  their  earlier  predecessors 
were  for  the  most  part  extremely  poor,  and  were 
prone  to  settle  in  colonies  in  the  very  poor  sec- 
tions of  the  large  cities.  "For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience the  statistics  of  the  alien  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  may  now  be  set  out.  The 
following  figures  indicate  their  growth  since  1881: — 

Total 

population  .Miens  Increase 

1881 34,884,848  135,640          

1891 37,732,922  210,523  83.883 

iQoi 41,458,721  286,925  67,402 

The  distribution  is  unequal,  England  and  Wales 
having  247,758  of  the  total  in  igoi ;  this  repre- 
sented 7.0  per  1,000  of  the  population,  compared 
with  6.8  in  i8gi  and  4.5  in  1881.  The  vast 
majority  are  of  European  nationality,  some  20,000 
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only,  of  whom  18,311  were  Americans,  being  non- 
Europeans  in  England  and  Wales  in  1901.  .  .  . 
The  main  increase  was  in  the  Russians  and  Poles, 
who  in  England  and  Wales  numbered  14,468  in 
1881,  increasing  to  .  .  .  82,844  in  1901.  There  is 
no  religious  census  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  Russians 
and  Poles  are  Jews.  The  total  alien  population 
was  composed  of  174,786  males  and  112,139  females 
in  1901.  .  .  .  Children  born  in  England  of  foreign 
parents  domiciled  here  are  British.  .  .  .  The  un- 
even distribution  of  the  aliens  in  England,  [is] 
the  cause  of  the  whole  problem.  .  .  .  Nearly  half 
of  the  alien  population  in  igoi  was  to  be  found 
in  six  Metropolitan  boroughs,  and  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Leeds.  In  London  the  aliens  repre- 
sented 30  per  1,000  of  the  population,  in  Man- 
chester 22  per  1,000,  and  only  in  eleven  other 
towns  and  cities  did  they  exceed  10  per  1,000. 
London  had  over  half  the  Rus.sians  and  Poles, 
S3. .537,  no  fewer  than  42,032  being  on  Stepney: 
over  half  the  Germans,  27,427;  over  half  the  Aus- 
trians,  6,189;  just  about  half  the  French,  11,264; 
nearly  half  the  Italians,  10,889;  but  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  .(Vmericans,  6,244.  In  the  East 
End  Borough  of  Stepney,  which  includes  in  its 
boundaries  the  oft-mentioned  districts  of  White- 
chapel,  Spitalfields,  Mile  End,  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  Limehouse  and  Wapping,  were  to  be 
found  54.310  of  the  135,377  foreigners  in  the 
Metropolis;  this  represented  182  per  i.oco  of  the 
population,  so  that,  despite  the  perpetual  cry  of 
Stepney  being  a  'foreign  city'  over  four-fifths 
were  native.  In  1881  there  were  15,998,  or  52  per 
1,000  in  Stepney,  and  in  i8gi,  32,284,  or  1,13  per 
1,000." — M.  J.  Landa,  Alien  problem  and  its  rem- 
edy, pp.  58-61.. 

1905-1909.— Aliens  Act.— Restrictions  on  ad- 
mission of  aliens. — New  policy. — Until  1905, 
England  offered  practically  an  open  door  to  the 
aliens  who  sought  either  a  permanent  home  or 
a  temporary  residence  on  her  island  soil.  But 
some  years  before  that  date  a  growing  criticism  of 
such  unconditioned  hospitality  was  begun.  A 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  "to 
inquire  into  the  laws  existing  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  the  immigration 
of  destitute  aliens,  and  the  extent  and  effect  of 
such  immigration  into  the  United  Kingdom"  re- 
ported in  i88g  that  "the  alien  population  was 
not  numerous  enough  to  create  alarm,"  and  that 
it  was  "not  prepared  to  recommend  restrictive 
legislation  at  present,"  but  saw  "the  possibility  of 
such  legislation  becoming  necessary  in  the  future." 
In  igo2,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed,  "to 
inquire  into — (i)  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  evils  which  are  attributed  to  the  unrestricted 
immigration  of  alieas,  especially  in  the  Metrop- 
olis; (2)  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
for  the  restriction  and  control  of  alien  immigra- 
tion in  foreign  countries  and  in  British  colonies." 
The  commission  produced  an  elaborate  report  in 
1 003.  Reviewing  the  hospitality  of  the  past,  it 
found  that  the  migrant  aliens  of  former  genera- 
tions had  made  the  English  people  "their  debtors"; 
but  they  were  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  im- 
migrants of  the  present  movement,  which  "may 
be  said  to  have  begun  about  1880,  and  is  drawn 
mainly  from  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Europe."  The  causes  of  this  exodus  have  been 
partly  economic  and  partly  due  to  oppressive  meas- 
ures; and  the  result  of  the  commission's  investi- 
gation of  it  was  the  expressed  opinion  that  "in 
respect  of  certain  classes  of  immigrants,  especially 
those  arriving  from  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  the  state  generally,   and 
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of  certain  localities  in  particular,  that  the  en- 
trance of  such  immigrants  into  this  country  and 
their  right  of  residence  here  should  be  placed  under 
conditions  and  regulations  coming  within  that 
right  of  interference  which  every  country  pos- 
sesses to  control  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into 
it.  Such  regulations  should,  in  our  opinion,  "be 
made  in  order  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  this 
country  being  burdened  with  the  presence  of 
'undesirable  aliens'  and  to  provide  for  their  re- 
patriation in  certain  cases.  But  we  think  that  the 
greatest  evils  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  alien 
immigrants  here  are  the  overcrowding  caused  by 
them  in  certain  districts  of  London,  and  the 
consequent  displacement  of  the  native  population. 
We  therefore  think  that  special  regulations  should 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  aliens  at 
their  own  will  choosing  their  residence  within 
districts  already  so  overcrowded  that  any  addition 
to  dwellers  within  it  must  produce  most  injurious 
results.  On  this  point  the  commission  recommended 
specifically  that  if  it  be  found  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  aliens  into  any  area  has  substantially 
contributed  to  any  overcrowding,  and  that  it  is 
expedient  that  no  further  newly-arrived  aliens 
should  become  residents  in  such  area,  the  same 
may   be   declared   prohibited   area. 

"We  are  also  of  opinion  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  rid  this  country  of  the  presence  of  alien 
criminals  (and  other  objectionable  characters)." 
An  act  embodying  substantially  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  passed  Parliament  in  1905. 
Both  the  act  and  the  administration  of  it  have  been 
criticised  since,  as  lacking  stringency.  "To  begin 
with,  the  regulation  of  alien  immigration  is  con- 
fined, practically,  to  the  traffic  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  ports  in  Europe  or  within  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  ...  A  foreigner  may  enter 
this  country  unchallenged — if  he  comes  from  an 
'extra-European"  port  (with  some  exceptions)  ;  if 
he  is  a  cabin  passenger;  if  he  is  an  exempted  sec- 
ond-class passenger;  if  he  is  a  transmigrant;  if 
he  is  a  passenger  in  a  ship  containing  fewer  than 
21  'alien  steerage  passengers.'  Then  also,  though 
nominally  a  subject  for  inspection,  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  satisfy  the  full  requirements  of  the  Act, 
if  he  is  proceeding  to  a  destination  outside  the 
United  Kingdom;  if  he  holds  a  return  ticket;  if 
he  is  a  seaman;  if  he  is  fJeeing  from  religious  or 
political  persecution." — Times  (London),  Feb.  9, 
1909. — See  also  Jews:  England:   1885-1905. 

1914-1919. — Alien  Restriction  Bill. — Alien  law. 
— Restriction  of  immigration  was  provided  for  by 
the  Aliens  Restriction  Bill,  1914,  and  otherwise 
practically  effected  during  the  World  War.  In  De- 
cember, 1919,  a  new  alien  law  received  the  royal 
assent  which  largely  continued  all  the  war  restric- 
tions and  added  others,  such  as  limiting  the  pro- 
portion of  aliens  that  might  be  employed  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  employees  of  any  person,  firm  or 
company  in  business.  But  no  alien  who  was  mem- 
ber of  a  trade  union  was  to  suffer  in  any  way 
for   taking   part  in   a  strike. 

Also  in:  Annual  Register,  1919,  pp.  SS-142 

FRANCE 

1870-1919. — Effect  of  immigration. — "With  her 
stationary  population  and  her  finely  organized  in- 
dustries, France,  in  the  years  before  the  war,  had 
become  an  outstanding  country  of  immigration. 
Belgians  have  long  poured  over  the  northern  border 
and  for  decades  led  all  migrants  into  France.  Lux- 
emburgers,  Germans,  Swiss,  Spaniards  in  large  num- 
bers have  penetrated  for  varying  distances  into 
the  interior.    Yet  in  nearly  every  field  of  labor,  the 


Italians,  in  recent  years,  have  held  a  place  second 
to  no  other  foreign  nationality.  In  agriculture 
and  forestry,  occupying  many  immigrants,  they 
have  been  about  40  per  cent;  Belgians_and  Span- 
iards together,  the  next  largest  groups,  not  much 
exceeding  them.  In  manufacturing,  their  chief 
sphere,  they  have  again  been  40  per  cent.  In 
transportation  they  have  been  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  foreigners;  in  trade  more  than  one-third; 
in  domestic  service,  a  little  less  than  one-third, 
Germans  and  Belgians  following  closely.  .  .  .  For 
fifty  years  [prior  to  1919]  a  diminution  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  workers  has  taken  place  in 
France.  The  rural  exodus,  whatever  its  compen- 
sations, has  caused  deep  concern  to  the  nation; 
and  a  rural  immigration  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries has  brought  only  partial  alleviation.  Among 
the  arriving  helpers,  the  Italians  have  been  second 
to  no  other,  and  probably  have  been,  in  number, 
three-quarters  of  all.  ...  To  the  Alpes-Maritimes 
some  15,000  a  year  have  come,  from  Liguria  and 
Piedmont,  Umbria  and  Tuscany.  Five  or  six  thou- 
sand, mainly  women  and  children,  have  sufficed  for 
the  winter's  work  entailed  by  a  production  of 
100,000  hectoliters  of  olives.  Some  have  later 
been  used  for  gathering,  successively,  violets,  roses, 
jasmines,  and  other  flowers,  destined  to  adorn  the 
toilettes  of  the  women  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  Work- 
ing in  gangs  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  others 
haVe  prepared  the  soil  for  the  flowers,  and  have 
returned  home  in  the  spring.  ...  In  Var,  espe- 
cially in  the  harvest  season,  the  Italians  have 
become  more  and  more  numerous,  the  men  being 
employed  in  digging  and  the  vintage,  the  women  in 
flower-gardening  and  in  gathering  vegetables.  After 
some  years  of  effort  they  have  often  bought  or 
rented  bits  of  land,  cultivating  upon  their  own 
account  while  at  the  same  time  hiring  out  to 
others.  ...  In  that  other  littoral  department  of 
the  old  Province,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  the  Italians 
have  been  the  successors  of  the  mountain  folk 
who  once  came  for  the  harvest  from  Aude  and 
Herault.  Many  have  become  permanent  residents. 
Digging,  and  draining  marshes — standing  in  the 
water  and  toiling  at  all  hours — helping  in  the 
harvests,  they  have  made  themselves  almost  es- 
sential for  much  of  this  work.  For  the  vintage 
they  have  come  by  trainloads.  'To  them,'  says 
a  French  witness,  'we  owe  the  transformation  of 
the  Camargue  into  a  wine  country — a  veritable 
agricultural  tour  de  jorce.'  In  the  hilly  parts,  they 
have  gathered  olives,  and  in  the  oil  factories  they 
have  been  welcomed  as  a  convenient  substitute 
for  French  labor.  To  Aude  and  Herault,  also  to 
Gard,  many  thousands  have  come.  Though  the 
Spaniards  have  been  the  chief  vintagers,  the  Ital- 
ians, by  their  arduous  labor  in  grading,  drainage, 
and  irrigation,  have  rendered  great  services  to  the 
viticulture  of  Languedoc.  They  have  partly  taken 
the  place  of  workers  who  disappeared  during  the 
phylloxera  crisis  a  quarter  century  ago.  .  .  .  While 
dealing  with  the  South  of  France,  it  cannot  be 
amiss  to  consider  the  strange  situation  of  Corsica. 
To  this  department,  subject  to  an  unremitting  emi- 
gration of  its  own  sons,  many  thousands  of  Italians 
have  come  annually  for  a  six  months'  stay,  spread- 
ing in  gangs  over  the  island.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  25,000  have  taken  up  permanent  residence. 
Since  the  native  population  has  no  love  for  toiling 
in  the  fields  the  sad  truth  emerges  that  the 
cultivation  of  Corsica  is  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  foreigners.  ...  In  the  Basses-Alpes  and  Vau- 
cluse  numerous  Italians  have  found  employment. 
The  Piedmontese  long  migrated  into  the  East  of 
France,  even  as  far  as  the  Nievre,  to  carry  on 
the  exacting  forestry  operations  of  the  Cote-d'Or, 
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as  well  as  the  general  work  of  agriculture;  but 
they  have  now  ceased  to  come,  preferring  the 
South,  In  the  Savoies,  the  heavy  Italian  immi- 
gration of  former  years  has  been  declining.  .  .  . 
[In  Marseilles  the  Italian  colony  before  the  World 
War  numbered  125,000.  In  Paris  there  were  34,000. 
There  were  large  colonies  in  Toulon,  Lyons  and 
other  cities.  It  is  however  in  the  Briey  district 
that  their  presence  is  most  strongly  felt.]  The 
Briey  district — to  describe  it  as  it  was  before  the 
German  invasion  of  1914 — has  been  nearly  every- 
thing that  Marseilles  has  not  been.  Composed 
of  men  workers,  never  women,  of  men  regarding 
themselves  as  only  temporarily  in  France,  it  is 
a  community  that  has  grown  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, and  wholly  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  What  has 
been  rare  in  France,  the  great  expansion  of  the 
population  of  a  department,  happened  in  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle.  Cities  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic. 
Tranquil  villages  burst  their  bounds  and  became 
bustling  centers  of  life.  .  .  .  But  they  were  not 
French  cities;  they  resembled  rather  the  mining 
towns  of  our  own  American  West.  For  the  French 
countryfolk  held  aloof  from  them,  and  the  miners 
who  came  from  the  coal  fields  were  few.  Natives 
of  France  were  presently  (it  was  claimed)  only  a 
fifth  of  the  workers;  15  per  cent  more  were  of 
various  nationalities,  and  all  the  rest — nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all — were  Italians.  In  the  entire  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  there  had  been  in 
igoi  only  6000  of  these  immigrants.  Early  in 
1910,  an  estimate  put  them  at  30,000.  By  the 
middle  of  1913,  they  were  46,755  in  a  foreign  popu- 
lation of  74,073,  representing  some  eighteen  na- 
tionalities. To  these  might  be  added  some  1500 
living  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  because 
it  belongs  to  the  same  industrial  area." — R.  F. 
Foerster,  Italian  emigration  oj  our  times,  pp.  130- 
133,  138-139- 

GERMANY 


1850-1919. — Immigration  of  workers. — Before 
the  World  War  Germany  was  a  country  of  immi- 
gration rather  than  of  emigration,  owing  to  the 
rapid  development  of  her  industry.  Sometimes  this 
immigration  was  to  the  manufacturing  centers; 
sometimes  it  replaced  the  agricultural  workers  who 
had  been  drawn  into  the  towns.  In  1S71  there 
were  only  206,755  foreigners  within  the  German 
Empire;  in  i8go  the  number  had  risen  to  433,254, 
in  1900  to  778,773,  and  in  1910  to  1,259,880. 
Meanwhile  emigration  was  declining.  The  number 
of  emigrants  in  1880  was  221,000,  the  highest  point 
ever  reached;  in  1913  it  was  only  25,843." — United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view, Dec,  1919,  pp.  375-376. — "Although  the 
Italians,  bent  on  settlement  or  trade,  have  mi- 
grated into  Germany  for  twenty  centuries,  the 
modern  immigrants  are  successors  of  the  old  only 
in  point  of  time.  Their  coming  has  a  new  origin, 
a  new  character.  ...  As  early  as  i860  some 
hundreds  of  Italians  worked  in  the  mines  of 
Westphalia.  In  South  Germany  there  were  a 
larger  number.  ...  In  the  West,  the  industrial 
heart  of  the  country,  they  increased  rapidly.  .  .  . 
After  1895,  and  again  after  the  depression  of 
1901-1902,  a  great  and  sudden  addition  to  their 
numbers  took  place,  and  finally  in  1906-07,  a  high 
point  was  reached  which  has  not  since  been  ex- 
ceeded. ...  [In  1S80,  7,841  were  counted;  in 
1910,  104,204.]  But  the  figures  all  refer  to  De- 
cember, when  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Italians 
were  again  at  home  with  their  families.  Of  those 
present  in  Germany  in  the  summer  ...  an  esti- 
mate of  17S1O00  for  recent  pre-war  years  would 
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not  err  far  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  The  industrial 
census  of  1907  found  no  less  than  121,000  Italians, 
mainly  unskilled  workers,  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  and  building.  In  mining  and  smelting 
there  were  23,000,  constituting  3.7  per  cent  of  their 
kind  in  Germany.  In  stone  and  earthwork  there 
were  over  30,300,  who  formed  5,7  per  cent  of  all 
those  of  their  occupation.  In  the  building  trades 
were  57,400.  ...  In  two  respects,  the  immigration 
of  Italians  into  Germany  has  been  strikingly  un- 
like that  into  France.  It  has  not  colonized  in  the 
great  cities.  Berlin  and  Cologne  have  not  been 
centers,  like  Marseilles  and  Paris,  where  Italians 
have  settled  to  reside  and  work,  spending  winters 
as  well  as  summers.  ...  In  Germany,  as  .in 
France,  the  women  and  children  of  the  Italians 
have  halted  mainly  in  the  South,  in  parts  nearest 
to  their  own  country.  ...  In  Upper  and  Lower 
Bavaria  and  in  Swabia,  there  have  been  perhaps 
a  thousand  furnaces,  where  from  the  end  of  March 
to  the  second  half  of  September,  12,000  to  15,000 
Italians  have  in  recent  years  found  employment, 
constituting  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  labor 
force.  ...  It  is  into  the  west  of  Germany,  above 
all  other  sections,  that  the  Italians  have  gone  .  .  . 
[to  work  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  the  textile 
and  other  factories].  All  these  together,  and  a  net- 
work of  railways  and  navigable  streams,  have  con- 
stituted the  magnet  which  before  the  war  drew 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Italians  a  year 
to  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Lorraine.  .  .  . 
Before  1850,  the  local  population  was  sufficient 
to  work  the  coal  mines  of  the  Ruhr.  With  an 
enlarged  scale  of  exploitation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  iron  mills,  workers  were  drawn  from  the 
farms,  from  remoter  section^  of  Germany,  and  from 
foreign  lands.  .  .  It  is  not,  however,  the  few  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners  who  have  made  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  lower  Rhine  the  region — after  Lorraine — 
where  the  Italians  have  most  congregated.  The 
50,000-100,000  unskilled  or  low-skilled  laborers, 
largely  Venetians  and  Lombards,  who  in  ^jach  of 
the  last  fifteen  summers  before  the  war  came  to 
these  states,  did  their  work  of  excavation,  loading, 
unloading,  and  the  like  in  manifold  connections." 
— R.  F.  Foerster,  Italian  emigration  of  our  times, 
pp.  151-158. — "During  the  last  three  decades  large 
numbers  of  Poles  have  migrated  to  the  industrial 
districts  of  Western  Prussia.  At  the  census  of 
1890,  28,391  PoHsh-speaking  people  were  counted 
in  the  Rhenish  province  and  Westphalia.  By  1900 
they  had  increased  to  113,869  and  by  1910  to 
247,028." — J.  E.  Barker,  Thoughts  on  the  future 
of  Poland  (Polish  Review,  Jan.,  1918). 


LATIN  AMERICA 

1890-1914. — European  immigration. — Its  in- 
fluence. See  Latin  America;  1890-1914;  1910; 
1910-1914. 

NEW   ZEALAND 

1870-1890. — Effects  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
on   immigration.     See  New  Zealand:    1870-1890. 

1901-1920. — Emigration  from  Great  Britain 
and  Australia. — Cessation  of  immigration  as- 
sistance.— "Immigration  to  New  Zealand  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  largely  a  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  Australia,  although  a  considerable 
number  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  ad- 
mitted annually.  .  .  .  Three-fourths  of  the  immi- 
gration to  New  Zealand  from  igoi  to  1908,  in- 
clusive, was  from  .'Vustralia,  17.2  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  6.6  per  cent 
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from  all  other  countries.  .  .  .  During  the  ijeriod 
of  1901-1908  the  immigration  movement  to  New 
Zealand  was  composed  of  180,470  males  and  91,420 
females,  indicating  that  the  movem_ent  was  largely 
one  of  individuals  rather  than  families.  ...  In 
common  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  has  experi- 
enced an  oriental  immigration  problem,  and  in 
igo7  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  an  act  which 
required  'that  any  Chinese  proposing  to  land  in 
the  Dominion  shall  be  able  to  read  a  printed 
passage  of  not  less  than  100  words  in  the  English 
language.'  This  provision  was  incorporated  in  the 
immigration  restriction  act  of  1908  [and  applies 
to  all  Asiatics].  .  .  .  The  policy  of  assisted  im- 
migration was  discontinued  by  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  in  iSgo,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  free  immigration.  However,  the 
Government  still  continued  to  arrange  with  the 
shipping  companies  for  reduced  fares  for  desirable 
settlers." — Immigration  situation  in  other  countries 
(Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  6ist 
Congress,  3rd  Session,  1910-1911,  Senate  Docu- 
ment, V.  22,  no.  761,  pp.  188-189). — An  immigra- 
tion law  passed  in  1920  is  intended  to  exclude  Asi- 
atics, Bolsheviki  and  other  persons  regarded  as 
undesirable.  The  framers  of  the  law  had  to  face 
certain  difliculties  arising  from  the  relation  of  the 
Dominion  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Hindus  are  British 
subjects,  a  comphcation  which  also  applies  to 
some  Chinese.  The  problem  of  the  Japanese  has 
never  been  pressing  in  New  Zealand ;  but  the 
New  Zealanders,  who  have  in  effect  adopted  the 
Australian  "white"  policy  desire  to  keep  out  all 
Asiatics,  not  only  because  by  reason  of  racial  and 
religious  differences  they  are  not  easily  absorbed ; 
but  because  their  standard  of  living  is  low,  and 
on  the  whole  their  presence  tends  to  create  social 
problems.  The  poll  tax  on  Chinese  and  the  Ut- 
erary  test  referred  to  above  had  proved  compara- 
tively efficacious  until  early  in  1920  when  the  en- 
trance of  upwards  of  475  Chinese  and  about  175 
Hindus  provoked  a  law  which  practically  provides 
for  complete  exclusion. — See  also  Race  problems: 
1904-1913. 

SOUTH   AFRICA 


to  meet  emergencies  arising  through  the  immigra- 
tion of  undesirable  groups  or  races.  Very  full 
powers  are  given  to  the  immigration  authorities, 
not  only  at  the  port  entry,  but  also  at  places 
within  the  dominion  and  on  the  border.  The 
numbers  of  people  e.xcluded  from  year  to  year 
has  not  been  very  large  and  has  consisted  mostly 
of  East  Indians.  .  .  .  South  Africa  and  the  vari- 
ous provinces  which  make  up  the  Dominion  have 
had  very  serious  difficulties  with  the  Asiatics. 
The  most  serious  difficulties  have  centered  in  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal.  In  1911,  there  were  152,309 
Asiatics  in  the  Dominion,  of  whom  149,791  were 
East  Indians,  133,439  of  whom  resided  in  Natal. 
Indentured  Indians  were  brought  into  Natal  in 
i860  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  labor  in  that 
province.  This  policy  was  followed  with  some 
interruptions  until  1911,  when  it  was  stopped.  .  .  . 
In  189s  an  annual  tax  of  £3  was  put  upon  each 
Asiatic.  Later  restrictions  culminated  in  riots. 
Still  later  this  tax  was  abandoned.  .  .  .  Transvaal 
has  also  had  serious  difficulties.  The  first  law 
passed  against  Asiatics  was  in  1885,  which  re- 
quired them  to  register  and  pay  a  tax  of  £25 
within  eight  days  of  their  arrival  in  the  republic. 
This  was  later  reduced  to  £3.  ...  As  a  result  of 
these  difficulties,  the  Transvaal  placed  all  Asiatics 
under  certain  political  disabilities  in  respect  to  the 
franchise  and  also  debarred  them  from  holding 
land.  The  Orange  Free  State  .  .  .  has  succeeded 
in  practical  exclusion.  This  State  also  requires 
registration.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  also  re- 
stricts the  Asiatic.  In  1904,  the  Cape  passed  a 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  later  a  law  requiring  the 
registration  of  all  Asiatic  male  adult  residents.  In 
1913,  a  dominion  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
admission  from  overseas  of  any  more  Asiatics, 
except  wives  and  young  children  of  those  already 
domiciled  there.  South  Africa  also  restricts  Asi- 
atics now  resident  there  to  the  provinces  of  which 
they  are  resident." — J.  W.  Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck, 
Immigration  problem,  pp.  287-290. — See  also  Race 
problems:  1903-1908;  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1896-1897  (May-April). 

Also  in:   F.  S.  Stone,  Asiatic  invasion  of  South 
Africa  (Nineteenth  Century,  July,  1921). 


1860-1918. — European  immigration. — Asiatic 
immigration  problem. — "South  Africa  has  never 
attracted  a  large  immigration.  Most  of  those  who 
have  gone  as  immigrants  have  beep  from  the 
British  Isles.  Only  in  one  year  since  1903  has 
immigration  gone  over  the  50,000  mark.  In  1913, 
14,251  immigrants  entered  the  Dominion;  in  1914, 
9,047;  in  1915,  5,158;  in  1916,  3,846;  in  1917, 
2,079;  in  1918,  4,565  new  arrivals.  During  the 
ten  years  [prior  to  1918]  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  Russians,  Belgians,  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians to  go  to  South  Africa.  In  common  with 
Canada  and  AustraUa,  South  Africa  has  given 
State-aided  passage.  This  is  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  family  domestics  and  the  wives  and 
the  families  of  Europeans  settled  in  the  country. 
South  Africa's  immigration  law  places  no  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  white  immigrants.  They 
must,  however,  be  people  of  good  health  and  char- 
acter and  have  visible  means  of  support.  Each 
individual  must  have  £20  in  his  possession.  .  .  . 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  the  Act  of 
1913,  is  empowered  to  certify  as  prohibited  immi- 
grants, persons  or  classes  of  persons  whose  pres- 
ence from  economic  or  other  reasons  is  considered 
undesirable.  This  in  many  ways  is  an  elastic  clausa 
very  similar  to  the  Canadian  law,  which  gives 
the  executive  part  of  the  government  a  free  hand 


SWITZERLAND 

1872-1919. — Role  of  immigration  in  economic 
development. — "When  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  was 
started,  in  1872,  Italian  laborers  undertook  the 
work  of  construction  and,  nine  years  later,  saw  it 
completed.  In  1880,  there  was  a  winter  popula- 
tion of  41,500  [immigrant  Italians].  ...  In  the 
years  i8go-igoo,  amid  revival  of  construction  work, 
they  resumed  their  coming,  and  in  the  last  winter 
of  the  century  95,000  were  present.  .  .  .  Growing 
industrialization  and  an  ever-swelling  tourist  busi- 
ness, demanding  the  construction  of  factories,  power 
works,  railway  lines,  and  hotels,  had  made  of 
Switzerland  one  of  the  great  labor  markets  of 
Europe.  The  half  million  and  more  foreigners  dis- 
covered by  the  census  of  1910  were  nearly  15  per 
cent  of  the  population ;  in  some  cantons  they 
were  30  or  40  per  cent.  So,  for  this  mountainous 
Old-World  land,  immigration  has  had  the  same 
proportional  importance  as  for  the  United  States. 
In  the  previous  decade,  in  fact,  foreign  settlers 
and  births  in  the  foreign  stock  had  increased  the 
population  more  than  half  as  much  as  it  was  in- 
creased by  Swiss  stock.  The  Germans  and  the 
Italians  together  comprised  in  1910  four-fifths  of 
the  foreigners  and  were  about  equally  represented, 
numbering  more  than  200,000  each.    Italian  citizens 
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alone  were  about  6  per  cent  ot'  the  entire  popu- 
lation. ...  In  Geneva  they  were  over  21,000,  ex- 
ceeded  only  by  the  French.  ...  In  no  other  coun- 
try of  Europe  is  Italian  immigrant  stock  so  large 
a  factor.  ...  It  is  an  extraordinary  situation.  In 
the  economic  development  of  modern  Switzerland, 
more  and  more  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  these  immigrants  have  played  a  remarkable 
role.  In  construction  work  alone,  their  prime  field, 
they  had,  when  the  industrial  census  was  taken,  a 
contingent  of  65,000  in  a  total  of  85,000  foreigners, 
and  were  actually  one-third  of  all  the  workers 
employed,  of  whatever  nationality,  including  the 
Swiss.  In  manufacturing,  there  were  20,000  more. 
In  the  two  industries  together,  Italian  wage  earners 
numbered  77,500.  The  44,000  of  these  employed 
in  railway  work,  oq  roads  and  bridges  and  on 
elevated  and  underground  structures,  were  cer- 
tainly a  great  majority  of  all  engaged  in  such  work 
in  the  country." — R.  F.  Foerster,  Italian  emigra- 
tion of  our  times,  pp.  171-172,  174. 

UNITED  STATES 

1790-1869. — Estimated  immigration  from  1790 
to  1820. — Nationality  of  early  immigrants. — 
Commencement  of  official  returns. — Causes  of 
migratory  movement. — "A  distinction  has  been 
made,  and  with  reason,  between  those  who  took 
part  in  building  the  political  framework  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  and  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
those  who  have  arrived  to  find  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  social  and  political  institu- 
tions in  working  operation.  The  former  class 
have  been  called  colonists,  the  latter  are  immigrants 
proper.  In  discussing  the  immigration  question, 
this  distinction  is  important;  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  .  .  .  those  who  have  built  up  a  compli- 
cated framework  of  nationality  have  no  rights  as 
against  others  who  seek  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
national  life  without  having  contributed  to  its 
creation.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  countr>' 
at  the  date  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  not 
accurately  known.  .  .  .  The  first  census  of  the 
United  States,  in  1790,  gave  the  total  population 
as  3,929,214;  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  F.  B.  Dexter,  this  number  does  not 
include  Vermont  or  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  which,  he  says,  would  make  the  total 
over  4,000,000.  The  first  records  of  immigration 
begin  with  the  year  1820,  and,  although  the  number 
of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  1S20 
is  not  certain,  it  is  estimated  by  good  authorities 
at  250,000.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  the  various  countries  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centun,'.  The  number 
from  Great  Britain  increased  from  2081  in  1815.  to 
34,787  in  1819,  after  which  it  diminished  to  14,805 
in  1824.  In  the  year  1820,  out  of  a  total  immigra- 
tion of  8385,  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  6024. 
Germany  was  second  with  968;  France  third  with 
371;  and  Spain  fourth  with  139.  The  total  immi- 
gration from  the  other  parts  of  North  and  South 
America  was  387.  .  .  .  After  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  as  a  separate  nation,  colonization  in 
the  earlier  sense  ceased  entirely.  European  na- 
tions could  no  longer  send  out  their  own  citizens 
and  form  communities  directly  dependent  upon 
themselves  and  subject  to  their  own  jurisdiction. 
The  immigration  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  therefore,  differs  widely  in  character  from 
the  colonization  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  With  the  year  1820  the  official  history 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States  begins;  for  it 
was  then  that  collectors  of  customs  at  our  ports 
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were  first  obliged  to  record  the  arrival  of  pas- 
sengers by  sea  from  foreign  countries.  The  record 
included  numbers,  ages,  sexes,  and  occupations 
Before  1856  no  distinction  at  all  was  made  be- 
tween travellers  intending  to  return  and  immi- 
grants intending  to  remain.  Although  still  com- 
paratively small,  immigration  increased  from  8385 
in  1S20  to  22,633  in  1831.  The  first  marked  rise 
took  place  m  1827  and  1828,  following  the  com- 
mercial depression  in  England  in  tho.se  and  in 
the  previous  year.  From  1831,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  1843-1844,  numbers  continued  steadily 
to  advance  until  they  reached  totals  of  104,565 
m  1842,  and  310,004  in  1850.  The  most  strik- 
ing annual  increases  were  from  114,371  in  1845 
to  154,416  in  1846,  and  234,968  in  1847.  These 
sudden  movements  of  population  were  chiefly  due 
to  hard  times  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
a  cause  which,  with  the  Revolution  of  1848  in 
Germany,  continued  to  operate  until  1854,  when 
a  total  of  427,853  was  reached— a  figure  not  again 
attained  until  nearly  twenty  years  later.  With  the 
year  1854  the  tide  began  to  beat  less  fiercely; 
immigration  decreased  steadily  until,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  below 
100,000.  But  in  1863,  a  gradual  increase  once 
more  set  in  and  in  1869,  352,768  persons  landed. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  only  immigra- 
tion of  importance  came  from  Eur»pe  and  from 
other  parts  of  .\merica.  Immigration  from  Asia, 
which  began  in  1S53,  consisted  in  the  largest  year, 
1854,  of  13,100  persons.  In  1869  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  immigration  commenced  in  a  marked 
way  to  change,  and  considerations  which  apply  to 
the  earlier  years  do  not  necessarily  hold  for  those 
from  1S70  to  the  present  time.  For  this  reason 
the  period  is  made  to  end  with  1869." — P.  F.  Hall, 
Immigration  and  its  effect  upo,i  the  United  States, 
PP-  3-7- — "The  decade  of  the  twenties  was  one 
of  great  industrial  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  Manufactures  increased.  The 
Erie  Canal  was  completed,  others  were  commenced, 
and  there  was  a  fever  of  excitement  about  them. 
The  first  railroads  were  projected,  and  vied  with 
the  canals  in  arousing  public  enthusiasm.  There 
was  a  vast  movement  of  population  westward,  and 
the  Ohio  River  was  a  busy  thoroughfare.  All  of 
these  enterprises  aroused  a  demand  for  labor,  which 
.  .  .  the  native  population  would  not  readily  sup- 
ply. By  the  middle  of  the  decade  the  stream 
of  immigration  had  begun  to  respond,  so  that  in 
1825  the  number  of  arrivals  for  the  year  reached 
the  ten  thousand  mark  for  the  first  time  since 
statistics  had  been  collected.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  the  number  had  more  than  doubled  .  .  . 
and  in  the  year  1842.  104,565  [arrived  and  for] 
the  first  time  the  hundred  thousand  mark  had 
been  reached.  Such  an  enormous  increase  in  immi- 
gration as  this  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect 
upon  the  social  life  of  the  nation,  and  to  attract 
widespread  attention.  Coupled  with  the  changing 
nature  of  industry,  it  brought  many  new  problems 
before  the  .American  people — congestion,  tenement 
house  problems,  unemployment,  etc.  .  .  .  Yet  dur- 
ing the  twenties  it  seems  that  the  immigrants  were, 
on  the  whole,  in  good  favor.  .  .  .  The  hard  manual 
labor  on  the  construction  enterprises  of  the  period 
was  mainly  performed  by  Irish  laborers,  who 
flocked  over  in  great  numbers,  constituting  the 
largest  single  element  in  the  immigration  stream, 
amounting  to  probably  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
number.  It  was  believed  by  many  Americans, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  travelers  and  observers,  that 
the  canals  and  railroads  could  never  have  been 
built  without  these  sturdy  Irishmen."— H.  P. 
Fairchild,  Immigration,  pp.  62-63.— See  also  Jews: 
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United  States:  lyth-iSth  centuries;  Ireland:  1847- 
1860;  U.S.A.:   186S-1872. 
1835-1915.  —  Immigration    legislation.  —  "In 

earlier  days  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
State  governments  had  passed  any  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  the  immigration 
of  undesirable  persons  of  whatever  kind.  Even 
the  energetic  action  of  those  promoting  the  so- 
ralled  'Native  American'  or  'Know  Nothing' 
movements,  from  1835  to  i860,  resulted  in  no 
protective  legislation.  Indeed,  these  movements 
were  largely  based  on  opposition  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  Catholics  rather  than  to  that  of  persons 
undesirable  for  other  reasons.  In  1836  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  requested  to  collect  informa- 
tion respecting  the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers 
and  criminals.  In  1838  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
instructed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  provid- 
ing by  law  against  the  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  vagabonds  and  paupers  deported  from 
foreign  countries.  Moreover,  a  bill,  presented  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  proposed 
a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  from  one 
to  three  years,  for  any  master  who  took  on  board 
his  vessel,  with  the  intention  of  transporting  to 
the  United  States,  any  alien  passenger,  who  was 
an  idiot,  lunatic,  one  afflicted  with  any  incurable 
disease,  or  one  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime. 
The  bill,  however,  was  not  considered.  The  early 
'Native  American'  movement  had  been  local,  con- 
fined to  New  York  City  at  first,  afterwards  spread- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  but  in  1852  the  secret  oath- 
bound  organization  that  took  the  name  of  the 
American  Party,  the  members  of  which  were  popu- 
larly called  the  Know  Nothings,  came  into  na- 
tional politics,  and  for  a  few  yeare  exerted  not 
a  Uttle  power,  carrying  nine  State  elections  in 
1855.  Later,  in  something  of  a  reaction  against 
this  'Know  Nothing'  movement,  which  finally 
proposed  only  the  exclusion  of  foreign  paupers 
and  criminals,  there  was  a  definite  effort  made 
to  encourage  immigration.  In  1864,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Lincoln,  a  bill  encouraging 
immigration  was  passed.  In  1866  a  joint  resolution 
condemned  the  action  of  Switzerland  and  other 
nations  in  pardoning  persons  convicted  of  murder 
and  other  infamous  crimes  on  condition  that  they 
would  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1868 
the  encouraging  act  was  repealed.  Some  of  the 
States  had  provided  for  the  collection  of  money 
to  support  immigrants  who  had  become  public 
charges;  but  these  laws  were  finally  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  1882  the  first  Federal  Immigration  Law 
was  approved.  This  forbade  convicts,  except 
political  offenders,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons 
likely  to  become  public  charges,  to  land." — J.  \V. 
Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck,  Immigration  problem,  pp. 
42-44. — In  1885  "a  law  forbidding  the  importation 
of  contract  labor  was  passed.  It  made  no  pro- 
vision, however,  for  inspection  or  the  deporta- 
tion of  contract  laborers.  The  defect  .  .  .  was 
remedied  [in  1887]  by  an  amendment  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  enforce  its 
provisions,  [and  in  18S8]  another  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  deportation  within  a  year  of  any 
immigrant  landed  contrary  to  the  law  of  1S85." — 
Selected  articles  on  immigration,  in  Debaters' 
Handbook  (M.  K.  Reely,  comp.),  p.  63.— "Dur- 
ing the  following  years  there  was  consider- 
able agitation  for  further  restriction  or  regula- 
tion, which  culminated  in  1888  in  the  selection 
of  the  'Ford  Committee'  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
it  was  shown  that  sometimes  immigrants  coming 


by  steamer  to  Quebec,  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  their  arrival,  applied  for  shelter  in  the  alms 
houses  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  like  cases 
of  gross  abuse  existed  by  the  thousands.  No 
further  legislation,  however,  was  enacted  until 
i8gi,  when  a  bill  was  passed  which  added  to  the 
excluded  classes  persons  suffering  from  a  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  and  polyg- 
amists,  but  from  that  time  on  there  has  been 
an  earnest  effort  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  such  undesirable  immigrants.  .  .  .  Under 
the  law  of  i8qi  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Immigration  was  authorized,  and  for  the  first  time 
Federal  control  of  immigration  was  comple'.ely 
and  definitely  established.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
the  new  law,  however,  the  question  of  immigration 
continued  to  receive  attention  in  Congress,  and 
was  extensively  agitated  throughout  the  country, 
a  strong  movement  for  restriction  being  developed, 
owing  to  the  industrial  depression,  1890-1806,  and 
the  general  curtailment  of  employment.  [See  also 
U.S.A.:  1806-1897.]  Extensive  investigations  were 
also  conducted  by  joint  committees  of  Congress 
and  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  but  with  the 
exception  of  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation 
act  in  1894,  raising  the  head  tax  on  immigrants 
from  50  cents  to  $1.00,  no  immigration  legislation 
was  enacted  until  1903.  .  .  .  The  final  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission,  containing  recom- 
mendations relative  to  immigration  legislation,  was 
submitted  to  Congress  on  February  20,  1902, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  which  was  substantially  in  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendations  made.'  The 
principal  object  of  the  bill  was  to  codify  in  con- 
cise form  all  immigration  legislation  previously 
enacted,  from  the  act  of  March  3,  1S75,  to  the 
act  of  1894,  and  to  arrange  the  legislation  in 
regular  order  and  sequence  according  to  the  specific 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  bill.  When  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  bill  was  before  the  House, 
an  amendment  was  added  providing  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  persons  over  15  who  were  unable 
to  read  the  English  language  or  some  other 
language,  excepting  the  wives,  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  parents  and  grandparents  of 
admissible  immigrants.  .  .  .  Besides  eliminating  the 
educational  test,  and  raising  the  head  tax  from 
$1  to  $2,  the  Senate  also  added  provisions  making 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  assist  in  the  unlaw- 
ful entry  or  naturalization  of  alien  anarchists,  all 
of  which  amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
House.  .  .  .  From  the  aft  just  mentioned  until  the 
act  of  February  20,  1907,  Congress  did  not  en.'>ct 
any  laws  of  general  importance  affecting  immigra- 
tion. On  February  14,  1903,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  was  established,  and  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  that 
department.  ...  A  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Dillingham  of  Vermont,  which  provided  for  some 
important  administrative  changes  in  the  immigra- 
tion act  of  1903,  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
committee,  ifarch  29.  1906.  .  .  .  The  head  tax 
on  immigrants  was  now  to  be  $S  instead  of  $2, 
as  formerly;  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  un- 
accompanied children  under  17  years  of  age,  and 
persons  'who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified 
by  the  examining  surgeon  as  being  mentally  or 
physically  defective,  such  mental  or  physical  de- 
fect being  of  such  a  nature  as  may  affect  the  ability 
of  such  aliens  to  earn  a  living,'  were  added  to  the 
excluded  classes;  the  provision  of  the  existing  law 
excluding  prostitutes  was  amended  to  include 
'women  or  girls  coming  into  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for  any  other 
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immoral  purpose';  steamship  companies  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers;  and 
the  creation  of  a  division  of  distribution  in  tjic 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  authorized.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  insertion 
of  a  Uteracy  test  which  provided  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  of  'all  persons  over  i6 
years  of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading, 
who  can  not  read  the  English  language  or  some 
other  language;  but  an  admissible  immigrant  or 
a   person  now   in   or  hereinafter   admitted  to   this 


the  Japanese  failed  to  pass,  [and]  the  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  the  passport  provision  in 
the  general  immigration  law  of  igo?.  [In]  igii, 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  entered 
mto  with  Japan,  of  which  the  first  article  reads 
as   follows: 

"  'The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty  to  enter, 
travel,  and  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  to 
carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  own  or 
lease  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses, 


country   may   bring   in   or   send   for   his   wife,   his       and  shops,   to   employ   agents  of   their  choice,   to 
children   under   i8   years   of  age,  and   his   parents       lease  land  for  residential  and  commercial  purposes, 

^^^  generally  to  do  anything  incident  to  or  neces- 
sary for  trade,  upon  the  same  terms  as  native 
subjects  or  citizens,  submitting  them.selves  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  there  established.  They  shall 
not  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  to 
pay    any   charges    or   taxes    other    or    higher   than 


or  grandparents  over  50  years  of  age,  if  they  arc 
otherwise  admissible,  whether  they  are  able  to 
read  or  not.'.  .  .  [In  the  amended  bill  the  head 
tax  was  reduced  from  $s  to  S4.]" — J.  W.  Jenks 
and  W.  J.  Lauck,  Immigration  problem,  pp.  331- 
335. — In    1913    a    bill    providing    a    literacy    test 


passed   by   both  houses,   was   vetoed   by   President  those  that  are  or  may  be  paid  by  native  subjects 

Taft,   whose   example   was   followed   by    President  or  citizens.    The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the 

Wilson,   when   a   bill   to   the   same  effect   was   in-  high  contracting  parties  shall  receive,  in  the  terri- 

troduced  and  passed  in  1915.  tories  of   the   other,  the   most  constant  protection 

1862-1913.— Regulation    of    Asiatic    immigra-  and  security   for   their   persons  and   property   and 

tion. — "The   Chinese  began   to  come   to   California  shall   enjoy    in   this    respect    the   same    rights   and 
in   the   early   So's.     At   first   they   were   welcomed,     ■  privileges   as   are    or    may    be    granted    to    native 


but  when  their  competition  began  to  be  felt,  re- 
strictive legislation  was  demanded.  Various 
[California]  state  laws  were  passed;  ...  in  1855 
a  tax  of  S5S  was  imposed  on  every  Chinese  immi- 
grant. A  state  law  prohibited  all  Chinese  or 
Mongolians  from  entering  the  state.  [This  law 
which  was  passed  in  1858],  continued  until  1876 
when  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  rendered  all  state  legislation  uncon- 
stitutional and  made  the  regulation  of  immigration 
a  national  function.  [A  treaty  made  in  1868 
(Burlingame  Treaty)  denied  rights  of  naturaliza- 
tion to  Chinese  but  declared  that]  'Chinese  sub- 
jects visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States  shall 
enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemp- 
tions in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there 
be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nations.'  Following  on  agitation  and 
the  veto  by  President  Hayes  of  a  bill  to  limit  the 
carriage  of  Chinese,  by  steamship  lines,  a  new 
treaty  was  made  with  China  in  1880.  [See  Race 
problems:  1880-1906]  .  .  .  [In]  1882  a  Chinese 
exclusion  .  .  .  [bill]  providing  that  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  should  be  suspended  for  .  .  .  ten 


years. 

Labor  legislation:  1864-1920]  .  .  .  [Before  the 
ten  years  Exclusion  Act  expired,  on  failure  to 
ratify  a  treaty  proposed  by  China,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers^ 
and  in  1892]  a  law  was  passed  continuing  the  law 
of  1882  for  another  ten  years.  [This  Act  provided 
for  registration  of  all  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  deportation  in  case  of  non-registration  within 
a  year.  (See  U.S.A.:  1892:  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.)]  .  .  .  [In]  1894  a  new  treaty  was  agreed  to 
at  the  request  of  China.  It  provided  for  exclusion 
of  all  Chinese  laborers  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
Those  going  back  were  allowed  to  return  here  pro- 
vided they  had  a  wife,  child,  or  parent,  or  property 
worth  $1000  in  the  United  States.  Registration 
was  still  required.  This  treaty  covered  practically 
the  same  ground  as  existing  legislation  .  .  .  [all 
of  which  was  reenacted  by  an  Act  of  1902  and 
again  in]  1904  upon  the  refusal  of  China  to  con- 
tinue the  treaty  of  1894.  .  .  .  [The  Act  of  1904 
also  extended]  all  legislation  to  insular  possessions. 
...  In  1906  the  question  of  similar  legislation 
against  the  immigration  of  Japanese  came  up. 
Bills  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  an 
extension    of    Chinese    Exclusion    Act   to   embrace 


subjects  or  citizens,  on  their  submitting  themselves 
to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  native  subjects 
and  citizens.'  " — Selected  articles  on  immigration, 
in  Debaters'  Handbook  (M.  K.  Reely,  comp.),  pp. 
267-270. — See  also  California:  igoo-1920;  Japan: 
1905-1914;  Race  problems:   1904-1909;  1913-1921. 

Also  in:  R.  L.  Buell,  Development  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  in  the  United  States  (Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Dec,    1922). 

1870-1910. — Increase  of  immigration.— Effect 
of  economic  conditions.— Changed  character 
and  nationality  of  immigrants. — "In  the  period 
from  1870  to  1905,  immigration  increased  more 
than  two  fold.  In  1870  the  total  immigration 
was  387,203  [see  U.S.A.:  1870];  in  1903  it  had 
reached  the  enormous  number  of  857,046,  and, 
in  190S,  the  still  more  significant  figure  of  1,026,- 
499.  Directly  after  1870  a  time  of  industrial  and 
commercial  depression  began,  culminating  in  the 
panic  of  1873.  The  barometer  of  immigration, 
always  sensitive  to  such  changes  in  the  industrial 
atmosphere,  began  to  fall,  though  there  was  no 
rapid  movement  until  the  panic  was  well  under 
way.      In    fact,   immigration   increased   to   459,803 


was  approved  and  became  a  law.    [See       in  1873;  but  it  fell  in  the  following  year  to  313," 


339  and  then  steadily  diminished  to  138,469  m 
1878.  [See  also  U.S.A.:  1880:  Tenth  census.] 
After  this  it  very  suddenly  increased  again,  and 
in  1882  it  reached  788.992 — the  largest  immigra- 
tion of  any  year  except  1903,  1904,  and  1905. 
A  part  of  this  sudden  increase  in  1882  and  the 
two  subsequent  years,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  'May  Laws'  by  Russia,  which 
caused  large  numbers  of  Hebrews  to  emigrate. 
Thus,  immigration  from  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland 
and  Finland,  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  in 
1882  as  in  1881,  and  by  1890  was  more  than 
seven  times  as  great.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
special  causes,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
advance  all  along  the  Une  of  nataons.  One 
reason  for  this  may  have  been  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  the  first  general  immigration  act  of 
August  3,  1882,  and  the  fear  that  this  might 
be  the  forerunner  of  further  restrictive  legislation, 
a  fear  which  ha^Wundoubtedly  operated  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  After  1882  numbers  again 
diminished,  making  another  low  point  of  334,203 
in  1886.  [See  also  U.S.A.:  1890]  Then  an  in- 
crease took  place  until  the  total  reached  579,663 
in   1892.     In   1893   came   the  epidemic  of  cholera 
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in  the  East  and  quarantine  regulations  at  various  Fund.  .  .  .  Tlie  most  serious  social  problem  pre- 
ports,  followed  by  a  period  of  commercial  de-  sented  by  the  immigration  of  recent  years  is  the 
pression  lasting  from  i8q4  to  iSqS.  As  a  result  tenflency  of  the  foreign-born  to  congregate  in  the 
of  these  causes,  immigration  fell  off  largely,  touch-  slums  of  the  larger  cities:  in  igoo,  wiiile  making 
ing  a  minimum  of  229, 2gq  in  1898.  [See  also  up  only  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  the  total 
U.S.A.:  1900  (June).]  From  that  year  it  rose  by  population  of  the  United  States,  they  formed  one- 
rapid  strides  to  648,743  in  1902;  to  857,046  in  fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  cities  and 
1903;  to  812,870  in  1904;  and  to  1,026,499  in  1905.  a  much  larger  proportion  in  many  places;  thus 
The  total  for  1905  was  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  the  foreign-born  formed  47  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
over  that  of  1904;  58  per  cent,  over  that  of  1902;  lation  of  Fall  River,  39  per  cent,  of  Duluth,  37 
and  349  per  cent,  over  that  of  1898.  The  record  per  cent,  of  New  York,  35  per  cent,  of  Boston, 
for  a  single  day  seems  to  have  been  reached  on  34  per  cent,  of  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  The 
May  7,  1905,  when  12,000  immigrants  entered  tendency  to  congregate  in  the  large  cities  is  par- 
New  York  inside  of  twelve  hours.  ...  It  appears  ticularly  marked  among  the  Russians,  Poles, 
that  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  Italians,  and  Irish.  This  accumulation  of  colonies 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  1905  in  the  great  cities  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
was  not  far  from  twenty-three  millions,  a  move-  assimilation  of  immigrants  which  is  the  great  de- 
ment of  population  unprecedented  in  history.  This  sideratum.  If  they  could  be  distributed  more 
was  divided  by  decades  as  follows:  evenly  throughout  the  country,  the  process  of  Amer- 
icanization   would    go    on    much    faster." — J.    H. 

1821  to  1830  143.439  Latane,  America  as  a  ivorld  power  {American  Na- 

1831  to  1840  599.125  tion  Series,  v.  25,  pp.  285-291). 

1841  to  1850  1,713.251  "Immigration    from    southern    Italy    commenced 

1851  to  i860   2,598,214  in    1871,   but   until    1877    less   than   a   thousand   a 

1861  to  1870  2,314,824  year  arrived  [in  the  United  States].  ...  By  1880, 

1871  to  1880  2,812,191  the    tales    of    returned    immigrants   had    fired    the 

1881  to  i8go  5.246,613  imagination   of   those   at   home,  and   5.000   a  year 

1891  to  1900  3.687,564  sailed    for    America,    while    the    decade    1906-1916 

1901  to  1905   (five  years)    ....     3,833,076  shows    an    enormous    total    of    2,109,074    Italians 

who  have  come  here  during  these  years,  the  largest 

Total,   1821-1905    22,948,297."  numbers    in     1907     and    1914,    and    the    smallest 

number   in    1916.   because   of   the    war.     Of   these 

p    F.  Hall,  Immigration  and  its  effects  upon  the  two   milhon   Italians  who  have  entered  the  coun- 

United  Slates,  pp.  7-9. — "The  year  1905  broke  all  try,  333,231  are  Northern  Italians  and  all  the 
previous  records  in  the  history  of  immigration  to  rest  are  from  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Italians 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  immigrants  re-  may  now  be  found  in  every  state  of  [the]  Union 
corded  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  and  even  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
being  1,026,499.  But  the  numerical  strength  of  Islands.  The  greatest  concentration  of  Italian 
the  movement  was  not  its  most  serious  aspect:  the  population  is  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
character  of  immigtation  .  .  .  [had]  undergone  vania.  New  Jersey.  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Call- 
radical  changes  in  the  past  few  years.  ...  In  fornia,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and 
1905  the  Slavic  and  Iberian  countries  of  eastern  Louisiana.  New  York  City,  with  all  its  other 
and  southern  Europe  furnished  nearly  three-fourths  race  elements,  contains  approximately  600  000 
of  the  total.  .  .  .  The  very  high  rate  of  illiteracy  Italians,  making  it,  after  Naples,  the  largest 
among  immigrants  from  southeastern  Europe,  to-  Italian  city  in  the  world." — A.  Mangano,  Sons  of 
gether  with  racial,  social,  religious,  and  political  Italy,  pp.  37-38. — "Migrating  as  families  the  He- 
distinctions  of  a  fundamental  character,  render  brews  from  eastern  Europe  are  pretty  evenly  di- 
them  less  assimilable,  and  therefore  less  desirable,  vided  between  the  sexes.  Their  illiteracy  is  26 
than  immigrants  from  northern  Europe.  .  .  .  The  per  cent.,  about  the  average.  Artisans  and  pro- 
general  prosperity  of  America  is  undoubtedly  the  fessional  men  are  rather  numerous  among  them, 
most  important  cause  of  immigration,  for  most  They  come  from  cities  and  settle  in  cities — half 
of  the  immigrants  come  at  the  inducement  of  of  them  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The  first  stream  of 
friends  and  relatives  who  have  preceded  them.  Russo-Hebrew  immigrants  started  flowing  in  1882 
Steamship  agents  testified  in  1901  that  from  40  in  consequence  of  the  reactionary  policy  of  Alex- 
to  55  per  cent,  of  those  who  come  to  our  shores  ander  III.  It  contained  many  students  and  mem- 
have  their  passage  prepaid  by  friends  in  this  bers  of  scholarly  families,  who  stimulated  intel- 
country;  if  to  this  be  added  those  to  whom  money  lectual  activity  among  their  fellows  here  and  were 
is  sent  from  this  side  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  leaders  in  radical  thought.  .  .  .  Besides  the  Rus- 
abroad,  the  proportion  taking  passage  at  the  ex-  sian  Jews  we  are  receiving  large  numbers  from 
pense  of  their  friends  would  amount  to  about  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Roumania.  The  last  are 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  facility  of  transpor-  said  to  be  of  a  high  type,  whereas  the  Galician 
tation  and  the  activity  of  steamship  agents  are  Jews  are  the  lowest.  ...  In  the  '8o's  numerous 
powerful  aids  to  emigration,  but  they  do  not,  in  rural  colonies  of  Hebrews  were  planted,  but,  de- 
the  long-run,  determine  its  direction.  Religious  spite  much  help  from  outside,  all  except  the 
persecution,  or  rather  anti-Semitism,  which  is  a  colonies  near  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  utterly  failed, 
compound  of  religious  persecution  and  race  an-  In  New  York  and  New  England  there  are  more 
tagonism,  is  still  [1905]  an  active  cause  of  emigra-  than  a  thousand  Hebrew  farmers,  but  most  of 
tion  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Roumania.  them  speculate  in  real  estate,  keep  summer  boarders, 
These  persecutions  began  in  Russia  about  1S80  and  or  depend  on  some  side  enterprise — peddling,  cattle 
continued  for  two  or  three  years,  when  they  ceased  trading  or  junk  buying — for  a  material  part  of  their 
to  some  extent,  but  were  rene\#ed  in  1891  and  income.  The  Hebrew  farmers  are  said  to  number 
.  .  .  continued  off  and  on  until  1907.  In  three  in  all  6000."— E.  A.  Ross,  Old  world  in  the  new,  pp. 
months  of  1900  more  than  20,000  Jews  left  145-147. — See  also  Jews:  Rumania:  1856-1902; 
Roumania,  in  a  most  helpless  and  pitiable  con-  United  States:  19th  century. — "With  the  coming 
dition;  and  many  of  them  had  to  be  assisted  of  the  eighties  the  original  contingent  of  Bohemians 
to   emigrate   by   the   agents   of   the   Baron   Hirsch  and  Poles  began  to  be  overlaid  by  a  much  larger 
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volume    of    newcomers    differing    in    various    im- 
portant respects  from  the  old.     In  the  first  place, 
the   later   Slavic    immicrants   were   largely    of   na- 
tionalities previously  little  represented  in  America. 
Since  up   to   iSqg  the  American   immigration   data 
are   classified  only   by   'country   of  last  permanent 
residence'  and   not   by   nationality,   it   is   not   pos- 
sible  to   get   any   precise   measure   of   this   change 
in  the  make-up  of  the  Slavic  stream.     Neither  can 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  America  among 
the    newer    immigrant    nationalities — Slovaks    and 
Ruthenians,  Slovenians  and   Croatians,  Bulgarians, 
Serbians  and  Russians — be  dated  in  any  hard  and 
fast    way.     Apparently,   as    already   said,   the   im- 
pulse spread  from  the  Poles  in  Germany  eastward 
to   their   brothers  in   Galicia   in   the   latter  part  of 
the   seventies,  and   to   the   Poles   in    Russia  some- 
what later.     The  Slovaks  began  to  come  in  con- 
siderable  numbers   in    the   early    eighties,   and   the 
Ruthenians    at    about    the    same    time.  .  .  .  The 
South  Slavs  began  to  come  to  .America  somewhat 
later.  ...  It    was    not    till    about    1802    that   the 
movement    became    noticeably    important    among 
them.  ...  It   was   not   till   toward   the   middle   of 
the      nineties      that      Croatians,      and      especially 
Croatians  from  the  country  back  of  the  coast,  be- 
gan coming  in  numbers.     Serbians  and  Bulgarians 
are  still  more  recent  comers,  numerous  only  since 
iqo2  or  so,  but  growing  rapidly.     As  to  Russians, 
of    66,000    in    the  .  .  .  years    (i8gq    to    igog    in- 
clusive),   over    nine-tenths    came    after    iqo2    and 
over     two-thirds     in     the  .  .  .  year     [igo6-igogl. 
.  .  .  The  Teutonic  element  of  the  older  immigra- 
tion,  to   which    the    Bohemian    was   very   similar, 
was  not  looking  primarily  for  wage  jobs,  but  for 
independence,    especially   the    independence   of    the 
farm   owner.     The  same   was  largely   true   of   the 
British    immigrants,    English,    Welsh,    and    Scotch. 
Besides,  neither  belonged,  in  any  sense,  to  the  class 
of  cheap  labor.     The  Irish  alone  were  not  enough 
to   supply    the    demand    for   'hands,'   and   French- 
Canadians,    while    an    important   element    in    New 
England,     have     not     been     numerous     elsewhere. 
Italians   and   Slavs,   proving   most  available,   were 
consequently    called    in    to    meet    the    want.  .  .  . 
Historically,  the  American  origin  of  the  more  re- 
cent immigration,  so  far  as  such  a  movement  can 
have    a    specific    origin,   seems    to    have    been    the 
desire    of    certain    Pennsylvania    anthracite    mine 
owners   to   replace   the   employes  that   they   found 
hard  to  deal  with,  and  especially  the   Irish,  with 
cheaper  and  more  docile  material.  ...  In  a  num- 
ber of  places  these  raw  recruits  of   industry  seem 
to  have   been  called  in   as  the  result   of  a  strike, 
and   there   probably    were    plenty    of    instances   of 
sending  agents  abroad  to  hire  men  or  of  otherwise 
inducing  labor  to  immigrate  either  under  contract 
or  with  an  equivalent  understanding.     These  pro- 
ceedings were,  of  course,  perfectly  legal  up  to  1885, 
when  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  labor 
under  contract   was  passed.     [See   Labor  legisla- 
tion:   i862-iq20.]   .  .  .  .-Kn    interesting    account    of 
the  coming  of  the  first  Poles  to   the   Connecticut 
valley  farms  of   Massachusetts  tells   how   here,  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  influx  was  in  direct  response 
to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  employers:      It  was 
about  twenty  years  ago  [written  in  ig2o]  that  the 
Poles  were  first  brought  to  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
In   the  particular  section  under  consideration,  the 
farmers   could   not    hire    men    and    boys   to    work 
on    their   farms,   or   girls   and    women    to    assist    in 
the  household   work.     The   demand   was   pressing. 
Charles   Parsons   of   Northampton,   who   has  since 
died,  then  a  pushing,  aggressive  farmer,  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  to  New  York  and  Castle  Garden 
and    there    securing    enough    of    the    strong    and 


sturdy   immigrants  to  meet  the  demand  for  farm 
and    domestic    labor.  .  .  .  The    character    of    the 
later  Slavic  influx  naturally  produced  a  territorial 
distribution  quite  different  from  that  of  the  older 
movement.     The   new   immigrants,   guided    in   the 
main   by   the  chances  of   good  wages   rather  than 
of   cheap    land,    rapidly    found    their    way    to    the 
points   where   there   was  a   demand   for   their   un- 
daunted though  unskilled  labor.     Once  within  the 
country,  no   contract   labor  law  impeded  the  em- 
ployers' agents,  and  men  were  drafted  off  to  dif- 
ferent  places  according  as   hands   were   needed  in 
mme,   coke    oven,   rolling   mill,   lumber   camp,   or, 
less    typically,    factory.      Consequently,    while    the 
immigrants    of    the    preceding   period    had    mainly 
gone  to  the  farming  country  lying  north  and  west 
of  Chicago,  these  later  comers,  answering  primarily 
the  call  for  labor  in  mines  and  related  industries, 
found  their  center  of  gravity  in  Pennsvlvania,  and 
spread  thence  through  the  industrial  districts,  espe- 
cially  the  industrial   districts   of  the  middle  West, 
and  above   all   to   the   various  mining  and  metal- 
working     centers     throughout     the     country."— P. 
Davis,  Immigration  and  Americanization,  pp.   115. 
156-157.  I5Q.  161-162.— "While  the  Bohemians  and 
the    Moravians,    thanks     to     a     great    intellectual 
awakening,  have  come  nearly  abreast  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  the   bulk   of   the   Slavs   remain   on   a   much 
lower  plane  of  culture.    In  ignorance  and  illiteracy, 
in   the  prevalence  of  superstition  ...  in   the  sub- 
servience   of    the    common    people    to    the    upper 
classes,  in  the  low  position  of  woman,  in  the  sub- 
jection   of   the  child   to   the   parent,   in   coarseness 
of   manner  and  speech,   and   in    low  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  a  large  part  of  the  Slavic 
world   remains   at   the   level   of   our   English   fore- 
fathers  in   the   days    of   Henry   the    Eighth      Ac- 
cording to  mother-tongue,  there  were  in.  this  coun- 
try in  iqio,  g4i,ooo  Poles,  228,000  Bohemians  and 
Moravians,    165,000    Slovaks    from    the    southern 
slopes   of  the   Carpathians.   123,000  Slovenes   from 
the    head   of    the    Adriatic,    78,000    Croatians   and 
Dalmatians,    56,000    Russians,    40,000    Bulgarians. 
Servians,    and     Montenegrins.    30.000    Slavonians, 
25.000    Ruthenians.    to    say    nothing    of     140,000 
Lithuanians   and    Letts,   who   insist   that   they   are 
a   race  apart.     \\\  told,  there  are  2.000,000  Slavs 
among   us,  and,   if   we   heed   the  estimates  of   the 
leaders   of  the  Slav  groups,   we  should  reckon  at 
least  3,000,000.     No   doubt,  between   five   and  si.x 
per   cent,    of   the    whites    in    this    country   are   of 
Slavic    blood.      Of    the    Slav    arrivals    since    i8qg 
nearly  three-fourth  are  males.     Among  the  immi- 
grants from   the   Balkans,   the   men   are   from   ten 
to    twenty    times    as    numerous     as     the     women. 
Thirty-two    per    cent,    have    been    illiterates,    the 
proportion   ranging  from  1.7  per  cent,  among  the 
Bohemians  to  53.4  per  cent,  among  the  Ruthenians. 
Excepting  the   Bohemians,  few  of   them  have  had 
any    industrial    experience    or    bring    any    valuable 
skill.     It   is   as   if  great   numbers   of   the   English 
of   the   sixteenth    century    had   suddenly   appeared 
among    us.  .  .  .  When,    about    fifteen    years    ago, 
[written   in   iqi4l   the  great  Slav  invasion  began, 
the  American  frontier  was  remote,  shrunken,  and 
forbidding.  The   newcomers  were  not  in   quest  of 
cheap    land,    with    independence,   so    much    as    of 
paying   jobs   from   which    they    might   hoard   'big 
money'  and  return  well  off  to  their  homes.     They 
gravitated,   therefore,   to   the   mining,   metal-work- 
ing, and  packing  centers,  w^here  there  is  a  demand 
for   unlimited    quantities    of    raw    labor,    provided 
always   it   be   cheap.  .  .  .  What    irony    that    these 
peasants,  straight  from  ox-goad  and  furroiv,  should 
come  to  constitute,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
official   figures,   three-fifths   of   the   force   in   sugar 
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refining,  two-fifths  of  the  force  in  meat-packing, 
three-eighths  of  the  labor  in  tanneries  and  in  oil 
refineries,  one-third  of  the  coal-miners  and  of 
the  iron-  and  steel-workers,  one-fourth  of  the 
workers  in  carpet-mills,  and  one-fifth  of  the  hands 
in  the  clothing  trade !  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  but  one-seventh  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
glass-factories  and  in  the  cotton-mills,  one-ninth 
of  the  employees  in  copper-mining  and  smelting 
(who  are  largely  Finns),  one-twelfth  of  our  rail- 
way labor,  and  only  a  handful  in  the  silk  and 
woolen  industries." — E.  A.  Ross,  Old  World  in  the 
new,  pp.  123-125. — See  also  Wisconsin:  1832-1920. 

1886-1914. — Aid  to  immigrants.    See  Legal  aid: 
Origins;   United   States:    Historical   retrospect. 

1897. — Immigration  Bill  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland.     See  U.   S.   A.:    i8g6-i8Q7. 

1906. — Naturalization  Act. — Amended  in  1909, 
1910,  1913  and  1918.  See  Naturalization:  Unite( 
States. 
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ing  this  number  with  the  very  much  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  economic 
motive,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time  the  influence  which  is  bringing 
so  large  a  number  of  immigrants  is  the  economic 
motive  rather  than  any  other.  This  economic 
motive,  too,  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  living  conditions  of  the  immigrant, 
and  not  with  an  escape  from  a  condition  of 
threatened  starvation.  In  the  40 's,  at  the  time 
of  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  many  of  the 
thousands  who  came  to  .  .  .  [the  United  States] 
were  in  serious  danger  of  absolute  starvation  if 
they  remained  at  home.  [See  also  Ireland:  1849- 
1860.]  .  .  .  The  effect  of  emigration  upon  the 
European  countries  has  both  an  evil  and  a  benefi- 
cial aspect.  .  .  The  removal  from  the  labor  force 
of  the  nation  at  the  period  of  greatest  ambition 
and  energy,  if  not  of  skill,  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  their  workers,  can  not  but  be  detrimental,  pro- 
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1907-1917. — Economic  causes  governing  im- 
migration.— Factors  inducing  immigration. — Im- 
migration from  southern  and  eastern  Europe. — 
Transient  immigration. — "So  much  sympathy  was 
later  aroused,  especially  during  the  revolutionary 
days  of  1848  in  Europe,  for  those  who,  struggling 
for  a  constitutional  government  in  their  home 
countries,  failed  and  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  in 
order  to  escape  political  punishment,  that  this 
motive  for  immigration  seems  to  most  of  us  a 
force  with  greater  influence  than  it,  in  fact,  has 
exerted.  It  is  probably  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  possibly  the 
Palatines,  some  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  [see  U.S.A.:  1607- 
1752],  and  here  and  there  a  relatively  few  politi- 
cal refugees,  the  great  mass  of  immigrants  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  our  history  have  come 
to  this  country  influenced  primarily  by  the 
economic  motive,  a  desire  to  better  their  living 
conditions.  Even  with  the  Palatines  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  the  economic  motive  was  often  prominent. 
.  .  .  Taking  them,  ...  in  the  mass,  and  compar- 


vided  those  workers  leave  to  become  citizens  of  the 
new  country.  In  a  very  large  percentage  of  in- 
stances, however,  especiajy  in  later  days,  the 
emigrant,  after  a  period  of  a  few  years  abroad, 
returns  to  his  home  country  with  added  financial 
means,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, a  far  wider  outlook  upon  life  and  busi- 
ness methods.  Frequently,  too,  he  is  inspired  with 
new  ambition  and  hope,  which  makes  him  much 
more  efficient  than  he  could  have  been  had  he 
remained  at  home.  ...  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  doubtless,  the  immediate  inducement  to  the 
emigrants  to  leave  home  and  sail  for  America 
comes  in  the  form  of  personal  letters  from  friends 
or  members  of  their  own  families  already  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  thus  that  they  learn  of  the 
much  higher '  wages  which  seem  to  them  more 
than  satisfactory.  Such  letters  are.  of  course,  of 
great  interest  in  a  country  village.  Often  they 
are  by  no  means  kept  in  the  family,  but  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  till  a  large  proportion  of  the  vil- 
lagers have  seen  them,  and  in  consequence  have 
felt    the   lure    of   the   new    and   prosperous    land. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  industrial  de- 
pression in  the  United  States  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner felt  almost  as  quickly,  and  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration recedes.  ...  In  large  sections  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Austria-Hungary,  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage, will  be  found  some  of  the  returned  emigrants 
who,  after  a  few  years  of  prosperous  work  in  the 
United  States,  have  returned  with  means  which 
seem  to  the  uncultured  peasant  ample,  and  with 
a  social  status  much  improved.  The  living  ex- 
ample of  such  a  man  is  perhaps  a  stronger  influ- 
ence toward  leading  his  neighbors  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  than  any  letter,  tho  it  is  per- 
haps not  so  frequently  a  moving  cause.  .  .  . 
[Prior  to  the  World  War  many  considered]  the 
means  taken  by  the  transportation  companies  a 
chief  cause  of  emigration.  These  great  companies 
who  .  .  .  [derived]  an  income  from  the  trans- 
portation of  emigrants,  .  .  .  [advertised]  their 
business  throughout  the  countries  from  which  most 
emigrants  come.  Altho  under  the  laws  of  most 
countries  they  .  .  .  [could]  not  enlarge  at  length 
upon  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the  new  country, 
or  upon  the  comforts  and  delights  of  travel,  but 
must  merely  make  announcement  ol  their  sailings 
and  accommodations  and  prices,  nevertheless  the 
agents  of  these  companies  by  the  hundreds  .  .  . 
[invaded]  the  country  districts,  especially  of  south- 
ern Europe,  and  by  skilful  argument,  and  even  per- 
haps by  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  delights 
and  comforts  and  satisfactions  of  a  home  life  in 
America,  .  .  .  [stimulated]  many  more  to  come 
than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  ...  A  good 
authority  stated  that  two  of  the  leading  steam- 
ship lines  had  5,000  or  6,000  ticket  agents  in 
Galicia  alone.  .  .  .  The  steerage  business  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  the  lines  operating  pas- 
senger ships  between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  keen  competition  stimulates 
greatly  their  efforts.  ...  In  Hungary  members  of 
the  Immigration  Commission  were  shown  letters 
written  by  such  agents  to  persons  instructing  them 
how  to  leave  the  country  without  the  consent  of 
the  Government  and  indicating  routes  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  which  they  might  avoid  the  control 
stations.  Records  were  seen  of  hundreds  of  cases 
of  these  secret  agents  who  had  been  convicted, 
fined  or  imprisoned  for  thus  soliciting  emigra- 
tion contrary  to  law,  but  the  work  is  profitable 
and  continues.  ...  In  earlier  days  .  .  .  some 
European  countries  assisted  their  paupers  or 
criminals  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Such  action  is  contrary  to  law,  and  the  people 
would  be  promptly  debarred,  if  discovered. 
Canada  and  some  of  the  South  American  countries 
are  ready  to  receive  certain  selected  immigrants 
who  are  assisted  to  come,  and  Canada  pays  a 
bonus  to  thousands  of  ticket  agents  for  directing 
emigrants  to  Canada  who  will  g.o  upon  farms  or 
into  domestic  service;  but  no  such  movement  is 
permitted  by  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  persons  are  allowed  to  en- 
gage abroad  and  bring  into  the  United  States 
domestic  servants  for  their  own  families.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides the  influence  brought  directly  to  bear  m 
Eurooe,  an  indirect  influence  is  also  exerted  by 
the  immigrant  banks,  ticket  agencies  and  other 
similar  enterprises  conducted  mainly  by  immigrants 
for  immigrants  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  chief 
business  of  these  institutions  to  exchange  money, 
send  money  abroad,  sell  steamship  tickets,  and 
do  other  kinds  of  business  that  directly  concern 
the  immigrant.  .  .  .  'Our  earlier  immigration  rec- 
ords did  not  take  account  of  the  ahens  leaving 
United  States  ports,  but  beginning  with  igo;  such 
a  record  has  been   kept  and  the   figures  for  the 
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year  1908  are  available.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  fall 
of  1907  there  was  an  industrial  crisis  followed  by 
a  period  of  depression,  the  return  movement  during 
the  year  1908  was  doubtless  greatly  stimulated, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  immigration  during 
the  earlier  part  of  1907  was  also  very  large. 
The  European  emigration,  including  the  Syrians, 
into  the  United  Slates  in  the  year  1907  shows 
22.7  per  cent,  of  the  old  immigration  and  77.3  per 
cent,  of  the  new,  whereas  the  difference  between 
the  immigrants  of  these  two  classes  leaving  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1908  was  still  more 
striking,  those  of  the  old  immigration  numbering 
only  8.9  per  cent.,  while  the  new  formed  91. i 
per  cent.  These  facts  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  races  of  peoples  composing  the  older  immigra- 
tion are  much  more  largely  permanent  residents, 
whereas  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  newer 
immigrants  are  merely  transient  dwellers  who 
come  here  for  a  few  years  to  acquire  a  competence 
and  then  return  to  their  home  country.  From 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  which  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  confirmed  by  the  separate  investigations  of 
the  Immigration  Commission,  it  appears  that 
taking  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  190S,  1909, 
igio  (the  later  figures  of  1911-1914  indicate  the 
same  tendencies) ,  the  number  departing  for  every 
one  hundred  admitted  varies  greatly  among  the 
different  races,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
new  immigration  and  the  old  in  this  regard  is 
very  striking.  Not  less  than  56  per  cent,  and 
over  of  the  North  Italians  and  South  Italians, 
Magyars,  Turks,  Croatians,  Slovenians  and  Slovaks 
were  returning  to  Europe  in  those  years,  whereas 
of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Irish  only  8  per  cent,  and 
7  per  cent.,  respectively,  returnee!.  If  we  classify 
the  data  regarding  the  aliens  admitted  and  de- 
parted, so  as  to  indicate  separately  the  old  and 
the  new  immigration,  it  is  found  that  the  number 
departing  for  every  one  hundred  admitted  of  the 
old  immigration  is  only  16,  while  of  the  new 
immigration  it  is  twice  as  much,  .38." — J.  W. 
Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck,  Immigration  problem, 
pp.  10-12,  14-15,  20-23,  37-38. — "Numerically  .  .  . 
[the  Slovak]  exceeds  the  Czech  emigration.  In 
1905  it  attained  its  maximum — 52,368  emigrants 
in  a  single  year.  The  causes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  political  regime  in  Hungary.  The  Slovaks 
were  subjected  to  political  and  cultural  oppres- 
sion; they  had  no  rights  of  citizenship,  they  were 
not  even  allowed  their  language,  and  they  were 
kept  down  to  a  low  level  of  culture ;  in  conse- 
quence they  were  the  victims  of  economic  and 
social  exploitation.  .  .  .  Czech  emigration  is  dis- 
tinguished in  several  respects  from  Slovak.  The 
emigrants  from  Bohemia  were,  and  still  are,  for 
the  most  part  skilled  workers,  craftsmen,  and  the 
educated  middle-class.  Many  Czech  emigrants 
have  taken  up  farming  in  America  and  have  earned 
repute  as  farmers.  They  have  settled  principally 
in  Iowa,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  A  considerable  number  of  Czechs  are 
also  employed  in  tobacco  and  glass  factories,  and 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  good  technical  workers, 
owing  to  their  considerable  technical  and  general 
knowledge,  brought  from  their  old  home,  famous 
for  its  Czech  glass.  The  Czechs  are  also  known 
as  good  tailors  and  watchmakers,  and  their  wives 
as  good  lacemakers  and  knitters.  ...  A  further 
distinction  between  the  Czech  and  Slovak  emigra- 
tion is  found  in  the  almost  unvarying  intention 
of  the  Czech  to  settle  permanently  in  America, 
while  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Slovak  emigrants 
desire  only  to  save  a  little  money  in  America 
and  return  home  with  it.  .  .  .  To  appreciate  the 
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significance  to  their  homeland  of  the  reimmigration 
of  the  Slovaks  it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  con- 
ditions ruling  in  the  Slovak  country.  .  .  .  The 
returning  'American'  .  .  .  puts  up  a  neat,  clean 
cottage,  and  this  and  his  more  rational  methods 
of  cultivation  are  observed  by  the  neighbors,  who 
gradually  copy  his  example.  So  the  level  of 
existence  of  the  Slovak  rural  population  is  gradu- 
ally raised  by  voluntary  improvement.  .  .  .  Two 
features  stand  out  in  the  develooment  of  European 
emigration  since  loiS.  Immediately  after  the  war 
there  was  a  considerable  inflow  of  American  set- 
tlers of  European  birth  into  Europe,  mainly  into 
the  newly-formed  European  States.  Seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirteen  emigrants,  for 
instance,  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  in  ig20, 
though  the  movement  was  reversed  already  in 
IQ2I.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  General  Immigration  Commissioner,  the  num- 
ber of  Czech  settlers  in  America  increased  by 
25,126  persons." — G.  Habrman,  Czechoslovak 
emigration  to  America  (Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial,  Nov.   16,   1922). 

1910-1920. — Illiteracy  among  immigrants. — 
Americanization. — In  iqio  there  was  "some  13,- 
000,000  foreign-born  whites  in  the  United  States, 
3,000,000  of  whom  were  ten  years  of  age  and  over 
and  were  unable  to  speak,  read,  or  write  the 
English  language.  Over  2,500,000  of  these  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  these 
2,500,000,  over  1,500,000  were  illiterate,  and  only 
35,614  of  the  total  2,500,000  were  in  school.  In 
other  words,  but  a  fraction  over  i  per  cent  were 
undergoing  any  systematic  training  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  .-Xmericanization.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Claxton  thus  sums  up  the  situation:  .  .  . 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population 
were  males  of  voting  age,  but  only  4  in  every 
1,000  attended  school  to  learn  our  language  and 
citizenship.  Over  4,000,000  additional  aliens  were 
admitted  between  iqio  and  1Q15  " — H.  C.  Hill, 
Americanization  movement  {American  Journal  oj 
Sociology,  May,  iqiq,  p-  611). — The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  already  taken  steps  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, and  combat  the  peril  of  maintaining  so  large 
a  population  in  ignorance  of  the  ideals  upon 
which  the  government  was  built.  "In  iqo6  Con- 
gress created  a  bureau  which  has  a  definite  con- 
tact with  the  entire  foreign  population  of  the 
country  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  ...  In  nearly 
twenty-two  hundred  communities  thruout  the  en- 
tire nation,  wherever  foreigners  are  found,  the 
public  schools  are  opening  their  doors  to  work 
in  concert  with  the  federal  government  in  provid- 
ing the  way  for  the  Americanization  of  the  entire 
foreign  population  of  the  United  States.  This 
relationship  is  the  result  of  carefully  workt-out 
plans,  initiated  by  the  federal  government  in  iqi4, 
thru  the  Bureau  of  Naturahzation.  ...  In  April, 
iqi4,  this  undertaking  on  a  national  scale  was 
proposed  in  recognition  of  reactions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  administration  of  the  naturalization 
law  by  the  federal  government,  commencing  in 
iqo6,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  In  iqo8 
and  1900  classes  were  formed  in  various  localities 
by  the  public  schools  to  teach  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities as  a  result  of  the  denials  of  petitioners 
for  naturalization  who  were  found  too  ignorant 
to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  by  highly  conscien- 
tious members  of  the  state  and  federal  judiciary. 
Some  of  these  classes  were  organized  at  the  direct 
instance  of  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Nat- 
uralization, while  others  grew  out  of  the  interest 
in  the  foreigner  felt  by  many  patriotic  individuals 
who  had  devoted  much  of  their  lives  to  the  study 


of  the  immigrant  problem.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  since  its  organization  in 
1006  has  been  to  facilitate  the  naturalization  of 
the  candidates  for  citizenship.  As  we  have  more 
and  more  become  acquainted  with  his  aims  and 
ambitions,  his  hopes  and  despairs,  his  difficulties, 
his  trials,  his  tribulations,  we  have  broadened  our 
viewpoint,  and  the  facilities  which  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  now  offers  as  compared  with  those 
during  the  first  ten  years  are  as  different,  probably, 
as  America  differs  from  some  of  the  rigidity  of 
former  European  countries." — R.  F.  Crist,  Federal 
plan  oj  Americanization  work  with  the  foreign- 
born  (National  Education  Association,  Addresses 
and  proceedings  of  ;yth  Annual  Meeting,  June  28- 
Jidy  5,  igig,  pp.  471,  472,  474). — This  was  the 
status  of  affairs  in  1920,  when  the  Dillingham  Act 
provided  a  momentary  check  to  the  flow  of  Euro- 
pean immigration. — See  also  Americanization; 
Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  century: 
Evening  schools:  United  States;  Naturalization: 
United  States. 

1917.— Burnett  Act. — Literacy  test. — Effect  of 
act  on  Asiatic  immigration. — The  Burnett  Act, 
191 7,  "provides  that  in  case  of  aliens  who  are 
debarred  for  physical  or  mental  reasons  and  whose 
disability  might  have  been  detected  by  the  trans- 
portation company  through  a  competent  medical 
examination  at  the  time  of  embarkation,  the  trans- 
portation company  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ;5200  and 
in  addition  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid  by  such  alien 
for  his  transportation  from  the  initial  point  of 
departure  indicated  in  his  ticket  to  the  port  of 
arrival  and  such  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  alien 
on  whose  account  it  is  assessed.  In  consequence 
of  these  and  the  preceding  regulations,  the  trans- 
portation of  diseased  aliens  has  become  so  un- 
profitable that  the  steamship  companies  have  pro- 
vided, at  the  leading  foreign  ports,  a  medical  in- 
spection similar  to  that  made  in  the  United 
States.  ...  On  February  i,  iqi7,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Burnett  immigration 
bill  over  the  veto  of  President  Wilson,  and  four 
days  later  it  became  a  law  through  like  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  thus  ending  a  struggle  for 
the  restriction  of  immigration  which  had  con- 
tinued with  greater  or  less  intensity  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  .  .  .  One  of  several  important,  or 
even  radical  features  of  the  new  law,  the  literacy 
test,  or  strictly  speaking  the  reading  test,  is  the 
best  known  and  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  provision  of  the  measure.  .  .  . 
[This  test  refuses  admission  to]  all  aliens  over  six- 
teen years  of  age,  physically  capable  of  reading, 
who  can  not  read  the  English  language,  or  some 
other  language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or 
Yiddish:  Provided,  That  an  admissible  alien,  or 
any  alien  heretofore  or  hereafter  legally  admitted, 
or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  bring  in 
or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather  over  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother, 
or  his  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  whether  such  relative  can  read  or  not; 
and  such  relative  shall  be  permitted  to  enter.  .  .  . 
Altho  the  reading  test  is  the  most  discust  feature 
of  the  new  law  its  effect  in  the  long  run  may  be 
of  less  moment  than  the  effect  of  the  so-called 
latitude  and  longitude  clause  of  the  law,  which 
awkwardly,  but  doubtless  effectually,  closes  the 
door  against  pretty  much  all  Asiatic  immigration 
not  already  barred  by  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law 
and  Treatv  and  the  'gentlemen's  agreement'  with 
Japan.  What  is  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  it 
provides  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
event  that  the  gentlemen's  agreement  should  be- 
come inoperative.  .  .  .  Briefly  stated  the  restricted 
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area  described  in  the  provision  .  .  .  includes  India, 
Siam,  Indo-China,  Afghanistan,  parts  of  Russian 
Turkestan  and  Arabia  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java  as 
well  as  many  lesser  islands.  The  Philippines  and 
Guam,  and  a  large  part  of  China,  are  also  within 
the  described  area,  but  of  course  the  islands  named 
are  'possessed  by  the  United  States'  and  accord- 
ingly are  not  affected,  while  the  people  of  China 
are  not  under  the  ban  because  immigrants  from 
that  country  are  already  debarred,  in  a  technical 
sense  by  treaty,  altho  practically  this  is  accom- 
plished under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law.  ...  In 
addition  to  illiterates  and  natives  of  the  restricted 
area  in  Asia,  the  new  law  makes  several  more  or 
less  important  additions  to  the  classes  who  were 
denied  admission  to  the  United  States  under  pre- 
vious acts.  These  new  debarred  classes  include 
persons  of  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority, 
persons  afflicted  with  chronic  alcoholism,  vagrants, 
persons  who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  de- 
struction of  property,  or  who  are  affiliated  with 
any  organization  which  so  advocates  or  teaches, 
and  stowaways,  except  that  otherwise  admissible 
stowaways  may  be  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  .  .  .  The  new  law  fixes  the  'head  tax'  at 
$8.00  on  every  alien  entering  the  United  States, 
excepting  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
accompany  their  father  or  their  mother.  In  the 
previous  law  the  tax  was  S4.00  on  every  alien 
without  reference  to  age." — J.  W,  Jenks  and  W.J. 
Lauck,  Immigration  problem,  pp.  45,  423,  423,  432- 
433,  435-43('-  442 — The  administrative  fine  was 
increased  to  S200. 

1920. — Stand  taken  by  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  question  of  Asiatic  immigration. 
See  -American  Federation  of  Labor:   iq2o. 

1920. — Immigration  as  shown  by  census  sta- 
tistics. See  U.  S.  A.:  1921:  First  results  of  1920 
census. 

1920-1921. — Efforts  to  check  immigration. — 
During  the  World  War  the  country  generally  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  large  number  of  the  popula- 
tion who  were  alien  at  heart  if  not  in  fact  Ef- 
forts were  made  in  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  check  immigration.  Of  the  bills  in- 
troduced the  Johnson  Bill  was  intended  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  immigra- 
tion, .  .  .  According  to  the  original  bill,  the  period 
of  immigration  suspension,  for  all  but  blood  rela- 
tions of  United  States  citizens,  was  to  be  two 
years.  But  after  considerable  discussion  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  203  to  41  passed  the  bill  with  two 
amendments;  one  limiting  the  period  of  immigrant 
exclusion  to  one  year  instead  of  two.  and  the 
other  allowing  brothers  and  sisters  of  aliens  now 
resident  here  to  enter  the  country.  .  .  .  [The  Ster- 
ling Bill  was  introduced]  to  create  an  immigration 
board  ...  to  consist  of  'five  members,  including 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  be  a  member 
ex  officio,  and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.'  .  .  .  [More 
important  was  the]  Dillingham  Bill  ...  to  limit 
the  immigration  of  aliens  of  any  nationality  to 
the  United  States  in  any  fiscal  year  to  five  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  persons  of  such  nationality 
resident  in  the  United  States.  [The  introducer  of 
the  Box  Bill  proposed  to  suspend  immigration  to 
June  30,  iQSi,  and  provide  for  the  .Americanization 
of  aliens  by  the  creation  of]  a  'Board  of  .Amer- 
icanization and  Xaturalization,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  chairman  and  four  associate  memberSs  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  not  more 


than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.'  The  duties  of  the  board,  looking 
to  the  assimilation  and  ultimate  naturalization  of 
our  aliens,  .  .  .  [were]  also  defined.  [Two  other 
bills  were  the]  King  Bill  to  suspend  immigration 
to  the  United  States  for  six  months  [and  the] 
Overman  Bill  ...  to  prohibit  immigration  for  a 
period  of  five  years." — Foreign  Born,  Feb.,  1921, 
pp.  104-105. — "In  December  1920  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  .  .  .  [the  Johnson  Bill, 
which,  as  amended]  provided  for  suspending  prac- 
tically all  immigration  for  a  period  of  14 
months.  .  .  .  The  Senate,  however,  was  more  con- 
servative, and  after  extended  hearings  adopted  in 
a  modified  form  the  Dillingham  per  centum  limit 
plan  as  a  substitute  for  total  suspension,  and  even- 
tually^ this  prevailed.  This  per  centum  limit  plan 
was  first  proposed  by  Senator  Dillingham  in  1913 
in  a  bill  which  provided  that  the  number  of  aliens 
of  any  nationality  who  might  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  in  any  fiscal  year  should  be  limited 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  of  such 
nationality  who  were  resident  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census  of  1910.  At  the  time  it 
was  presented  this  bill  represented  a  rather  ex- 
treme attitude  of  restriction,  but  how  materially 
sentiment  changed  during  and  after  the  war  is 
leflectcd  in  the  fact  that  when  the  idea  was  finally 
incorporated  into  law  the  limit  was  fixed  at  3 
instead  of  10  per  cent  as  originally  proposed.  The 
Senate  bill  prevailed,  almost  unanimously,  but 
Executive  approval  was  withheld,  resulting  in  a 
'pocket  veto,'  which  obviously  reflected  President 
Wilson's  opposition  to  immigration  restriction.  .  .  . 
The  measure  was  again  introduced  in  the  special 
session  which  followed  President  Harding's  inau- 
guration, passed  both  Houses  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, and  became  a  law  on  May  19,  1921.  The 
principal  provisions  of  the  per  centum  limit  act 
are  as  follows: — i.  The  number  of  aliens  of  any 
nationality  who  may  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  hmited  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  foreign-born  persons  of 
such  nationality  resident  in  the  United  States  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1910;  and  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  annual  quota  of  any  nationality 
may  be  admitted  in  any  month.  2.  Nationality  is 
determined  by  country  of  birth.  ...  3.  In  effect 
the  law  is  applicable  only  to  immigration  from 
Europe,  Persia,  -Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  territory  formerly  comprising  -Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  certain  islands  of  the  -Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Immigration  from  countries  of  the  New 
World  and  the  major  part  of  -Asia  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  within  the  scope  of  the  .Act." — W.  W. 
Husband,  Immigration  tinder  the  new  .imerkan 
law  (Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  Nov.  16, 
1922), 

1920-1921. — Anti-Japanese  law  in  California. 
— Japanese  population  in  the  West. — ".Amend- 
ment. California  .Alien  Land  Law,  adopted  No- 
vember 2,  1920. — An  -Act  relating  to  the  rights, 
powers  and  disabilities  of  aliens  and  of  certain 
companies,  associations  and  corporations  with  re- 
spect to  property  in  this  state,  providing  for 
escheats  in  certain  cases,  prescribing  the  procedure 
therein,  requiring  reports  of  certain  property  hold- 
ings to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this  r.ct.  pre- 
scribing penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
hereof,  and  repealing  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  or  in  conflict  herewith.  The  people 
of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follo-ivs: 
Section  i.  All  aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  acquire,  possess, 
enjoy,  transmit  and  inherit  real  property,  or  any 
interest  therein,  in  this  state,  in  the  same  manner 
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and  to  the  same  extent  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  laws 
of  this  state.  Section  2.  All  aliens  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  may 
acquire,  possess,  enjoy  and  transfer  real  property, 
or  any  interest  therein,  in  this  state,  in  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  and  for  the  purpose  pre- 
scribed by  any  treaty  now  existing  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  nation 
or  countr)'  of  which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject, and  not  otherwise.  .  .  .  Section  4.  Hereafter 
no  alien  mentioned  in  section  two  hereof  and  no 
company,  association  or  corporation  mentioned  in 
section  three  hereof,  may  be  appointed  guardian 
of  that  portion  of  the  estate  of  a  minor  which 
consists  of  property  which  such  alien  or  such  com- 
pany, association  or  corporation  is  inhibited  from 
acquiring,  possessing,  enjoying  or  transferring  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  public 
administrator  of  the  proper  county,  or  any  other 
competent  person  or  corporation,  may  be  appointed 
guardian  of  the  estate  of  a  minor  citizen  whose 
parents  are  ineligible  to  appointment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  .  .  .  Section  7.  Any  real 
property  hereafter  acquired  in  fee  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  alien  mentioned 
in  section  two  of  this  act,  or  by  any  company, 
association  or  corporation  mentioned  in  section 
three  of  this  act,  shall  escheat  to,  and  become  and 
remain  the  property  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  attorney  general  or  district  attorney  of  the 
proper  county  shall  institute  proceedings  to  have 
the  escheat  of  such  real  property  adjudged  and 
enforced  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  four 
hundred  seventy-four  of  the  Political  Code  and 
title  eight,  part  three  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. Upon  the  entry  of  final  judgment  in  such 
proceedings,  the  title  to  such  real  property  shall 
pass  to  the  State  of  California." — Present-day  im- 
migration (Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Jan.,  1921,  pp.  13-15). 
— See  also  California:  iq20. — The  census  bureau 
in  ig2i  announced  that  Japanese  farmers  settled 
almost  exclusively  in  the  far  western  states.  Cali- 
fornia led  with  5.152,  Washington  had  699,  Col- 
orado, 321,  and  Oregon,  224. 

1921. — Operation  of  Dillingham  Act. — Criti- 
cisms.— "The  Dillingham  Act  embodies  a  plan  for 
'Rationing'  immigration  according  to  nationality. 
It  limits  the  number  of  aliens  admissible  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  [1920-1921]  to  3  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  the  particular  nationality  in  each 
case  resident  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  1910  census.  There  is  a  further  provision  that 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  any  particular  quota 
may  be  admitted  during  a  single  month.  Excep- 
tions are  made  in  favour  of  Government  employees 
with  their  families  and  servants,  visitors  for 
pleasure  or  business,  other  persons  merely  going 
through  the  United  States  as  a  convenient  route, 
one-year  residents  of  Canada.  Newfoundland.  Cuba, 
riexico,  or  Central  or  South  America,  and  children 
(if  under  eighteen  years  of  age)  of  .American  citi- 
zens. .  .  .  The  problem  was  to  check  immigration 
from  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe  especially. 
A  specific  discrimination  against  nationals  of  par- 
ticular countries  might  have  led  to  troublesome 
diplomatic  complications.  As  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  same  purpose  could  be  served  by 
a  percentage  limitation  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
1910  census,  a  quite  innocent  and  unobjectionable 
solution  was  ready  to  hand.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  quota  of  Eastern  and  Southern  European  coun- 
tries would  amount  to  only  about  153,000  persons 
as  against  a  pre-war  annual  average  of  738,000. 
Italy  would  be  allowed  to  send  only  40,000,  in- 


stead of  221,000,  as  in  the  last  year  before  the 
war;  Greece,  3,000,  as  against  26,000;  and  what 
was  formerly  known  as  Turkey,  2,800,  as  against 
31.000.  Though  the  Dillingham  Act  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  measures  of  recent  years — the 
records  of  the  Senate,  it  is  said,  would  have  to  be 
searched  for  a  long  time  to  find  another  Bill 
passed  by  seventy-eight  Ayes  to  one  No — it  did 
not  escape  criticism.  The  percentage  limit,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  not  based 
on  any  principle  of  reasonable  selection,  and  not 
attempting  to  take  into  account  either  the  needs 
of  American  industry  or  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  countries  from  which  the  immigrants 
came.  .  .  .  The  steamship  companies  were  natu- 
rally loud  in  their  protests.  They  foresaw  that 
their  passenger  services  would  inevitably  be  dis- 
located. Vessels  employed  in  carrying  Italians, 
Poles,  and  Greeks  .  .  .  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  routes,  or  run  without  profit,  or 
laid  up.  In  the  event  of  their  bringing  in  immi- 
grants from  a  country  whose  monthly  quota  had 
been  exceeded,  they  would  be  faced  with  the  alter- 
native of  either  carrying  the  rejected  aliens  back 
to  the  port  of  embarkation  and  bearing  the  entiie 
cost  of  the  double  voyage,  or  of  maintaining  them 
on  board  at  the  port  of  arrival  until  they  could  be 
included  in  the  next  month's  quota.  'The  actual 
working  of  the  Dillingham  Act  has  amply  justified 
the  prediction  that  its  operation  would  cause  end- 
less trouble  and  confusion.  At  the  beginning  there 
were  frequent  difficulties  through  insufficient  notice 
of  the  new  law  having  been  given  in  the  countries 
of  origin.  By  June  6th  an  excess  of  1,367  immi- 
grants over  Italy's  monthly  quota  of  3.224  had 
already  reached  New  York  and  Boston,  and  three 
times  as  many  more  were  reported  to  be  on  their 
way.  At  the  end  of  July  a  steamer  carrying  550 
Greeks,  as  well  as  150  Americans  who  were  much 
'disgruntled'  by  the  delay,  was  kept  waiting  for 
three  days  outside  New  York  for  the  opening  of 
the  August  list.  Weeks  before  the  end  of  102 1, 
several  countries  had  already  exhausted  the  whole 
of  their  quota  for  the  year  ending  June  next,  yet 
new  arrivals  were  still  seeking  entrance.  Just  be- 
fore Christmas  the  Secretary  of  Labour  issued  an 
order  releasing  1,150  excess  immigrants,  then  being 
detained  at  Ellis  Island  for  deportation,  that  they 
might  spend  the  festive  season  with  their  friends 
in  America,  but  only  under  bond  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  ninety  days.  Needless  to  say,  there  have 
been  many  cases  of  acute  individual  hardship,  espe- 
cially where  aliens  had  broken  up  their  homes  and 
sold  most  of  their  belongings  before  starting  for 
America,  trusting  that  the  visa  of  the  American 
consul  on  their  passports  would  ensure  their  ad- 
mission."— H.  W.  Horwill,  America's  new  immigra- 
tion polity  (Contemporary  Review,  Apr.,  1922,  pp. 
472-473)- 

1922. — Extension  of  the  Dillingham  Per  Cen- 
tum Immigration  Act. — "The  Act  of  May  19, 
IQ2I,  expired  by  limitation  on  June  30,  1922,  but 
under  a  joint  resolution  approved  May  11,  1922, 
its  operation  was  extended  to  June  30,  1924.  The 
joint  resolution  further  amended  the  law  by  im- 
posing on  transportation  companies  a  fine  of  $200  ' 
for  each  alien  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  Act,  and,  as  an  additional  penalty, 
it  is  required  that  the  offending  company  shall 
refund  the  passage  money  of  each  alien  unlawfully 
brought  in  excess  of  the  quota.  The  original  Act 
imposed  no  penalty  for  its  violation,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  considerable  part  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  during  the  past  year  would  have 
been  avoided  had  violations  of  the  law  resulted 
in  monetary  loss  to  the  carriers  concerned.     Under 
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the  original  Act  aliens  were  exempt  from  the  quota 
provision  after  one  year's  residence  in  a  country 
of  the  New  World,  but  as  amended  a  five  years' 
residence  is  now  required.  This  amendment  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  several  thousand  Euro- 
peans, who  because  of  quota  limitations  and  other 
obstacles  could  not  come  to  the  United  States, 
emigrated  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  .  .  .  [entering  the 
country]  at  the  expiration  of  one  year.  .  .  .  The 
administration  of  the  quota  law  during  its  initial 
year  developed  many  problems:  .  .  .  [but]  the 
per  centum  limit  law  has  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  obviously  enacted  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  few  anticipated.  .  .  .  While 
the  countries  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
including  Asiatic  Turkey  .  .  .  have  in  the  main 
exhausted,  and  in  several  instances  exceeded,  the 
quotas  allotted  to  them,  the  opposite  is  true  of 
nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern Europe,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion, include  the  British  Islands,  Scandinavia, 
Germany,  Belgium;  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  ...  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
older  sources  of  immigration,  in  Northern  and  West- 
ern Europe,  .  .  .  exhausted  less  than  one-half  of 
their  quotas  during  the  fiscal  year,  [1Q22]  while 
on  the  other  hand  Russia  is  the  only  country  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  for  which  any  con- 
siderable part  of  a  quota  remained  on  June  30. 
In  other  words,  the  movement  of  the  year  [ig22] 
from  the  older  sources  .  .  .  [was]  apparently  a 
perfectly  normal  one,  although  considerably  small- 
er than  it  was  prior  to  the  World  War,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  aliens  would  have 
come  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
Turkey  had  it  not  been  for  the  limitation  afforded 
by  the  Per  Centum  Limit  Act." — W.  W.  Husband, 
Immigration  under  the  new  American  law  (Man- 
chester Guardian  Commercial,  Nov.  16,  1922). 

Also  in:  M.  E.  C.  Barnes,  New  America. — J.  R. 
Commons,  Races  and  immigrants  in  America. — F. 
Kellor,  Immigrants  in  America. — Idem,  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  the  alien. — I.  .\.  Hourwich,  Immi- 
gration and  labor. — R.  E.  Park,  Immigrant  press 
and  its  control. — .\.  E.  S.  Beard,  Our  joreign-born 
citizens. — M.  E.  Harrison,  Legal  aspects  of  the 
alien  land  legislation  on  the  Pacific  coast  {Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  Journal,  Aug.,  IQ22). — F.  C. 
Howe,  Has  the  westward  tide  of  peoples  come  to 
an  end?  (Scribner's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1922). — R.  L. 
Garis,  Immigration  problem  (Scribner's  Magazine, 
Sept.,  1922). 

IMMIGRATION  BRANCH  OF  LEGAL 
AID.  See  Leg.u-  aid:  Important  factors  in  ad- 
ministration of  legal  aid. 

IMMORTAL  SIX  THOUSAND,  soldiers  sent 
by  Cromwell  to  attack  Spain  in  1657.  See  Eng- 
land:   1655-1658. 

IMMORTAL  THIRTEEN,  group  of  Demo- 
crats in  Senate  of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessee. 
1834-1856. 

IMMORTALS:  French,  members  of  French 
Academy.     See   Academy,   French. 

Persian. — A  select  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  the  Persians,  under  the  Sassanian  kings,  bore 
this  name.     It  numbered    10,000.     See   Military 

ORGANIZAnON:    5. 

IMMUNITY  THEORY:  In  disease.  See 
Medical  science:  Modern:  i9th-20th  centuries: 
Serotherapy. 

IMOLA,  town  in  the  province  of  Bologna, 
Italy.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1503.  See 
Venice:    1494-1303. 

IMPEACHMENT:  England.--Revival  of 
right.— In    the    English    Parliament    of    1620-1621 
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(reign  of  James  I),  "on  the  motion  of  the  Ex- 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  committee  of 
inquiry  into  grievances  had  been  early  appointed. 
The  first  abuse  to  which  their  attention  was  di- 
rected was  that  of  monopolies,  and  this  led  to  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  right  of  parliamentary  im- 
peachment— the  solemn  accusation  of  an  individual 
by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of  the  Lord.s — which 
had  lain  dormant  since  the  impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1449.  Under  the  Tudors  im- 
peachments had  fallen  into  disuse,  partly  through 
the  subservience  of  the  Commons,  and  partly 
through  the  preference  of  those  sovereigns  for  bills 
of  attainder,  or  of  pains  and  penalties.  Moreover, 
the  power  wielded  by  the  Crown  through  the  Star 
Chamber  enabled  it  to  inflict  punishment  for  many 
state  offences  without  resorting  to  the  assistance  of 
Parliament.  With  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  practice  of 
impeachment  revived  also,  and  was  energetically 
used  by  the  Commons  in  the  interest  alike  of  pub- 
lic justice  and  of  popular  power." — T.  P.  Taswell- 
Langmead,  English  constitutional  history,  ch.  13. 

United  States.  See  Congress  of  ihe  United 
States;  Senate;  Impeachment;  President:  United 
States;   Impeachment  proceedings. 

IMPEACHMENTS:  The  following  are  some 
of   the   most   important   impeachments  in   history: 

Bacon,  Francis  (1625).  See  England;  1625: 
Gains  of   Parliament. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John  (1715).  See 
England;    1714-1721. 

Chase,  Judge  Samuel  (1804).  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1804-1805. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  1st  Earl  of  (1667). 
See  England:    1671-1673. 

Danby,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of.  See  be- 
low: Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne. 

Ferguson,  James  E.,  Governor  of  Texas  (1917). 
See  Texas;    1917. 

Fitzharris,  Edward  (1681). 

Hampden,  John  (1642).  See  England:  1642 
(January) . 

Hastings,    Warren    (1787).     See   India:    1785- 
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Hazlerig,  Sir  Arthur  (1642).  See  England: 
1642    (January). 

Holies,  Denzil,  Baron  (1642).  See  England: 
1642    (January). 

Humphreys,  Judge  W.  H 

Johnson,  Andrew   (1867). 
(March-May). 

Kimbolton,   Lord   (1642). 
(January) . 

Latimer,   Lord    (1376). 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  1st  Duke  of  (1678). 
See   England:    1678-1679. 

Melville,  Henry  Dundas,  Viscount  (1806). 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles  (1621). 

Osborn,  Sir  Thomas.  See  above:  Leeds, 
Thomas  Osborne. 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  (1715)-  See 
England:    1714-1721. 

Pickering,  Judge  John  (1803). 

Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk   (1386). 

Pym,  John  (1642).  See  England:  1642  (Jan- 
uary). 

Robinson,  Charles,  Governor  of  Kansas  (1862). 
See  Kansas:   1861-1865. 

Simon   de   Beresford    (1330)- 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  (1640). 
See   England;    i 640-1 641. 

•  Strode,  William  (1642).  See  England:  1642 
(January) . 

Sulzer,  William,  Governor  of  New  York  (1913). 
See  New  York:  1913. 


(1863). 
See  U.  S 


A.: 


1867 
See  England:   1642 
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IMPERATOR.— "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  title  Imperator  properly  signifies  one  invested 
with  Imperium,  and  it  may  very  probably  have 
been  assumed  in  ancient  times  by  every  general  on 
whom  Imperium  had  been  bestowed  by  a  Lex 
Curiata.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain,  that  in 
those  periods  of  the  republic  with  the  history  and 
usages  of  which  we  are  most  familiar,  the  title 
Imperator  was  not  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  those  who  had  received  Imperium,  but  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  much  valued  and  eagerly  coveted 
distinction.  Properly  speaking,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  gift  of  the  soldiers,  who  hailed  their 
victorious  leader  by  this  appellation  on  the  field 
of  battle;  but  occasionally,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  conferred  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate.  .  .  .  But  the  designation  Im- 
perator was  employed  under  the  empire  in  a  man- 
ner and  with  a  force  altogether  distinct  from  that 
which  we  have  been  considering.  On  this  point  we 
have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius  (xliii. 
44,  comp.  liii.  17),  who  tells  us  that,  in  B.C.  46, 
the  Senate  bestowed  upon  Julius  Czesar  the  title 
of  Imperator,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  applied,  as  a  term  of  military  dis- 
tinction, but  as  the  peculiar  and  befitting  appella- 
tion of  supreme  power,  and  in  this  signification  it 
was  transmitted  to  his  successors,  without,  how- 
ever, suppressing  the  original  import  of  the 
word.  .  .  .  Imperator,  when  used  to  denote  supreme 
power,  comprehending  in  fact  the  force  of  the  titles 
Dictator  and  Rex,  is  usually,  although  not  invari- 
ably, placed  before  the  name  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  applied." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
Reman  antiquUies,  cli.  5. — See  also  Rome:  Repub- 
lic:   B.C.  45-44- 

Final  signification  of  the  Roman  title. — 
"When  the  Roman  princes  had  lost  sight  of  the 
senate  and  of  their  ancient  capital,  they  easily 
forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  legal  power. 
The  civil  offices  of  consul,  of  proconsul,  of  censor, 
and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which  it  had  been 
formed,  betrayed  to  the  people  its  republican  ex- 
traction. Those  modest  titles  were  laid  aside;  and 
if  they  still  distinguished  their  high  station  by  the 
appellation  of  Emperor,  or  Imperator,  that  word 
was  understood  in  a  new  and  more  dignified  sense, 
and  no  longer  denoted  the  general  of  the  Roman 
armies,  but  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  name  of  Emperor,  which  was  at  first  of  a 
military  nature,  was  associated  with  another  of  a 
more  servile  kind.  The  epithet  of  Dominus,  or 
Lord,  in  its  primitive  signification,  was  expressive, 
not  of  the  authority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects, 
or  of  a  commander  over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the 
despotic  power  of  a  master  over  his  domestic 
slaves.  Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had 
been  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  first  Caesars. 
Their  resistance  insensibly  became  more  feeble,  and 
the  name  less  odious;  till  at  length  the  style  of 
'our  Lord  and  Emperor'  was  not  only  bestowed  by 
flattery,  but  was  regularly  admitted  into  the  laws 
and  public  monuments." — E.  Gibbon,  History  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  ch.  13. — 
See  also  Rome:   Republic:   B.C.  3i-.'\.D.  14. 

IMPERIAL  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 
COMPANY.  See  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany . 

IMPERIAL  CHAMBER,  supreme  court  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire  from  1495  to  1806.  See  Ger- 
many:   14Q3-151Q. 

IMPERIAL  CITIES  OF  GERMANY.  See 
Cities,  Imperial  and  free,  of  Germany'. 

IMPERIAL  CONFERENCES,  British.  See 
British  empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  LEAGUE,  Brit- 


ish (1884).  See  British  empire:  Colonial  federa- 
tion:  Imperial  federation  proposals. 

IMPERIAL  INDICTIONS,  ancient  Roman 
method  of  reckoning  time.    See  Indictions. 

IMPERIAL  MUSEUM,  Vienna,  built  in  1872- 
1881  in  Italian  High  Renaissance  style.  The  Art 
History  museum  owes  its  origin  to  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  art  works  owned  by  Ferdinand  I.  It 
has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  art 
galleries  in  the  world.  Its  principal  collections 
comprise  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  industrial  art 
and  the  art  treasures  of  the  Imperial  House.  The 
picture  gallery  is  especially  famous  for  its  master- 
pieces by  Venetian  painters,  by  Rubens,  and  Diirer. 
Notable  also  is  the  Natural  History  museum  which 
was  begun  with  the  collection  of  Francis  I  in 
1748  and  has  grown  extensively  since  then.  It  now 
contains  geological,  palaeontological,  prehistoric, 
ethnographic  and  zoological  objects. 

IMPERIAL  PENNY  POSTAGE.  See  Brit- 
ish empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences: 
189S. 

IMPERIAL  PRESS  CONFERENCE.  See 
British  empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  confer- 
ences:   190Q   (June). 

IMPERIAL  WAR  CABINET,  England.  See 
Cabinet,   English:    War   cabinets. 

IMPERIAL  WAR  CONFERENCE.  See 
British  empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences: 
1917:    Imperial   War    Conference. 

IMPERIALI,  Guglielmo  (1858-  ),  Italian 
statesman  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Conditions 
of  peace. 

IMPERIALISM:  Rome.  See  Europe:  An- 
cient:  Roman  civilization:  Imperialism. 

Germany.    See  Germany:   1881-1913. 

Great  Britain.  See  British  empire:  Colonial 
and  imperial  conferences;  Conservative  party: 
England:    1790-1900. 

United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1900  (May-No- 
vember). 

See  also  Europe:  Modern:  Imperialism;  Con- 
flicting currents  before  World  War. 

IMPERIUM.— "The  supreme  authority  of  the 
magistrates  [in  the  Roman  Republic],  the  'im- 
perium,' embraced  not  only  the  military  but  also 
the  judicial  power  over  the  citizens.  By  virtue  of 
the  imperium  a  magistrate  issued  commands  to  the 
army,  and  by  virtue  of  the  imperium  he  sat  in 
judgment  over  his  fellow-citizens." — W.  Ihne,  His- 
tory of  Rome,  v.  4,  bk.  6,  ch.  5. — See  also  Consul, 
Roman;  Imperator. 

IMPEY,  Sir  Elijah  (1732-1809),  chief  justice 
of  Bengal.     See  India:    1773-1785. 

IMPORTANTS,  court  party  in  France..  See 
France:    1642 -1643. 

IMPORTS.     See  Tariff. 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  AMERICAN  SEA- 
MEN: By  British  naval  officers.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1803:    Report,  etc.;   1804-1809;   1812. 

INARUS,  king  of  Egypt,  5th  century  B.C.  See 
Athens:   B.C.  460-455. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMP.  See  Electricai, 
discovery:  Electric  lighting:    1841-1921. 

INCAS,  or  Yncas,  tribe  of  American  aborigines 
inhabiting  Peru.  See  Peru:  Empire  of  the  Incas; 
Paternal  despotism  of  the  Incas;  1200-1527;  1531- 
1533;  1533-1548;  Andesians;  Indians,  American: 
Cultural  areas  in  South  America:  Inca  area. 

INCENDIARY  WARFARE.  See  Liquid  ftoe: 
Incendiary  bombs;  Rifles  and  revolvers:  Shot 
guns  in  World  War. 

INCOME  TAX.  See  Taxation:  Growth  from 
earliest  times;  Prussia,  etc.;  Outline  in  the  United 
States;  Canada:  1915-1918;  England:  1918-1921; 
France:    1906-1909:    Presidency,   etc.;    India:    Fi- 
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INCUNABULA 


INDEPENDENT  TREASURY 


nance;  Russia:  ioi5-iqi6;  U.  S.  A.;  1893  (April- 
May);  iQoq  (July);  1913  (April-December);  1917- 
IQ19:  Taxation  and  expenditures;  U.  S.  A.,  Con- 
stitution of;  Tariff:  1894;  Delaware:  1917; 
New  York:  1919;  Wisconsin:  1911;  State  gov- 
ernment:  1913-1921. 

INCUNABULA,  term  applied  to  books  printed 
before  1500.  See  Printing  and  the  press:  1430- 
1456. 

INDEBITATUS  ASSUMPSIT,  legal  action 
to  recover  damages  for  the  breaking  of  an  ex- 
pressed or  implied  promise  to  pay  money.  See 
Common  law:    1542;    1657. 

INDENTURE,  military  taxation.  See  Mili- 
tary organization:  15. 

INDENTURED  SERVANTS.— "Unskilled  la- 
borers for  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  \orth 
America  have  always  been  in  keen  demand.  Negro 
slavery  played  little  part  in  the  earlier  days.  .  .  . 
[Then],  white  persons  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years  performed  the  hard  work  of  field,  forest, 
and  farm.  .  .  .  These  were  indentured  or  indented 
servants,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  contract. 
They  were  of  various  classes. — free  willers,  redemp- 
tioners,  convicts." — E.  Channing,  History  of  the 
United  States,  v.  2,  p.  367.  footnote.— "At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  servants  by  indenture 
were  still  being  advertised  for  sale.  These  in- 
cluded free  persons,  whom  necessity  forced  into 
temporary  bondage,  as  well  as  banished  convicts. 
Thus,  in  1753,  it  was  announced  that  the  Grey- 
hound had  arrived  at  the  Severn,  Maryland,  'with 
90  persons  doomed  to  stay  seven  years  in  his 
Majesty's  American  plantations.'  Two  years  later 
the  same  newspaper  informed  the  public  that  'more 
than  100  seven-year  passengers  have  arrived  at 
Annapolis.'  Criminals  were  transported  to  the 
same  colony  as  late  at  least  as  1774." — G.  E. 
Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  20- 
21. — See  also   Redemptioners. 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY,  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  July  4, 
1776.     See  U.S.A.:    1776   (Julv):   Authorship,  etc, 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  popular  name  of 
the  old  State  House  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Here  the  second  Continental 
Congress  met.  May  10,  1775;  Washington  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
Army ;  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  July  4,  1776.  "The  State  House,  'Inde- 
pendence Hall,'  was  planned  in  1729  and  com- 
pleted, except  as  to  wings  and  tower,  five  years 
later.  .  .  .  The  State  House  has  witnessed  many 
important  scenes.  .  .  .  Here,  in  17S1,  the  captured 
standards  of  the  army  of  Cornwallis  were  brought 
by  a  cavalry  escort  and  formally  carried  into  the 
building  and  laid  before  Congress.  Here  Lincoln 
raised  a  flag  on  Washington's  Birthday,  1861,  and 
four  years  later  his  body  was  carried  here  to  lie 
in  state.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  was  debated,  agreed 
to,  and  signed,  in  this  building;  and  Franklin,  v,-ho 
had  watched  and  taken  part  in  the  proceedings 
with  intense  anxiety,  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
and  said,  gravely,  that  in  the  vicissitudes  and 
anxieties  of  day  after  day  he  had  looked  at  the 
representation  of  the  sun  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
used  by  Washington,  the  presiding  officer  (the same 
chair  that  had  been  used  by  Hancock)  ;  and  he 
had  wondered,  day  by  day,  whether  it  was  a  ris- 
ing or  a  setting  sun,  but  now  he  knew  that  it  was 
a  rising  sun.  The  State  House  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, alike  in  its  mass  effects  and  in  its  smallest 
details,  in  the  views  of  it  from  the  exterior  or  in 
rooms  within.  Its  iaqade  is  exactly  centered,  and 
similarly  winged  and  arcaded  at  right  and  left.  .  .  . 
The  view  through  the  arches  of  the  room  of  the 


Supreme  Court,  into  and  across  the  Hall  of  the 
Signing,  defined  by  those  three  pilastered  arches, 
is  astonishingly  effective.  At  the  foot  of  the  won- 
derful stairs  now  stands  the  Liberty  Bell,  upon 
which  may  still  be  read  the  Bible  verse  which 
long  before  the  Revolution  was  cast  upon  it  by  its 
makers:  'Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'  ...  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  a  great  banqueting  hall,  .  .  .  occupy- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  building.  .  .  .  The  Hall 
of  the  Signing — about  such  a  room  such  details 
ought  to  be  known— is  thirty-nine  feet  and  six 
inches  wide,  by  forty  feet  and  two  inches  long, 
with  a  height  of  nineteen  feet  and  eight  inches; 
the  intent  having  apparently  been  to  have  it  pre- 
cisely forty  by  forty  by  twenty.  ...  On  July  2 
Congress  voted  formally  for  independence.  On  the 
third  and  fourth  the  precise  form  of  statement  was 
debated.  And  on  the  'Fourth'  the  form  written 
out  by  Jefferson,  with  some  merely  minor  altera- 
tions, was  accepted.  Thus  did  the  'Fourth'  begin. 
But  nobody  except  Congress  then  knew  it!  The 
public  could  know  little  as  to  precisely  what  was 
going  on,  for  the  meetings  were  secret.  After  all. 
it  was  at  that  early  period  still  to  be  deemed 
treason,  and  the  delegates  could  not  afford  to  be 
heedless  of  that  fact.  On  the  eighth  of  July  the 
Declaration  was  read  formally  to  the  people,  from 
a  platform  beside  the  State  House,  and  the  Liberty 
Bell  rang  out  its  peal,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city 
echoed  it." — R.  Shackleton,  Book  of  Philadelphia, 
pp.  70,  71-74,  77. 

Also  in:  B.  J.  Lossing,  Field-book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, V.  2,  ch.  3.— J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  Westcott, 
History  of  Philadelphia,  v.  i,  ch.  15  and  17. 

INDEPENDENCE  LEAGUE,  political  or- 
ganization under  the  leadership  of  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  See  New  York  Citv:  1905;  New 
York:    1906-1910. 

INDEPENDENCE  PARTY:  Austria-Hun- 
gary. See  Austria-Hungary:  1903-1905;  Hun- 
G.wv:    1897-1910. 

Egypt.     See  Egypt:   1918-1919. 

Hungary.     See  Hungary-:   1918   (November). 

United  States.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1908  (April-No- 
vember) . 

INDEPENDENT  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST.     See  Christian  Union. 

INDEPENDENT  FILIPINO  CHURCH.  See 
Philippine  islands:   1902. 

INDEPENDENT  REPUBLICANS,  or  Mug- 
wumps. See  U.  S.  A.:  18S4:  Twenty-fifth  presi- 
dential election. 

INDEPENDENT  SOCIALIST  PARTY, 
Germany.  See  Germany-:  1916:  Formation  of  In- 
dependent Socialist  Partv. 

INDEPENDENT  '  TREASURY,  United 
States,  term  applied  in  United  States  public 
finance  to  a  system,  established  in  1846,  of  directly 
holding  and  disbursing  public  money  without  em- 
ploying the  agency  of  banks.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure the  treasury,  on  receiving  the  public  revenue 
deposits  the  money  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  at 
Washington,  or  in  the  various  sub-treasuries  dis- 
tributed over  the  country.  "If  we  examine  care- 
fully the  legislative  career  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  we  will  find  that  it  falls  naturally  into 
three  distinct  periods;  first,  the  period  of  inception 
brought  on  by  the  struggle  over  the  old  second 
United  States  Bank  and  the  distress  following  the 
panic  of  1837;  second,  its  final  establishment  after 
numerous  attempts  in  1846  and  its  functionmg 
from  that  date  to  the  present  [1921];  and  lastly, 
the  recent  attack  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  law  and  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
the  Independent  Treasury.  .  .  .  Since  its  establish- 
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ment  in  1846,  the  history  of  the  Sub-Treasury  has 
fallen  into  three  distinct  periods.  For  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  its  history,  the  'divorce  of  the  bank 
and  state'  was  nearly  complete.  During  the  Mex- 
ican War  the  Sub-Treasury  system  worked  well 
and  managed  government  finances  far  more  satis- 
factorily than  finances  were  manancd  in  the  War 
of  1812.  In  1857  came  a  panic,  and,  although  the 
banks  failed  and  caused  the  Government  great 
embarrassment,  still  the  Government  had  its  money 
in  its  own  hands  and  was  able  to  pay  its  debts 
without  trouble  or  delay.  The  success  of  this 
achievement  caused  Congress  to  amend  the  law  in 
1857  so  as  'to  require  all  disbursing  officers  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  banks  for  the  deposit  of 
public  moneys  in  their  charge  and  to  deposit  in 
some  Sub-Treasury.'  With  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  the  system  entered  upon  its  second 
period  of  development.  The  necessities  of  the  war 
forced  Chase  to  apply  to  the  banks  for  a  loan  of 
$50,000,000  in  July  of  1S61.  This  was  the  first 
step  leading  to  the  decline  of  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury. .  .  .  The  Federal  Reserve  Law  was  enacted 
December  23,  1013,  and  among  the  provisions  was 
the  statement  that  'the  moneys  held  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  .  .  .  upon  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which  banks,  when  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  act  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States.'  At  the  following 
session  of  Congress  the  advisability  of  discontinu- 
ing the  Independent  Treasury  arose  for  discus- 
sion. ...  An  amendment  to  the  Legislative  Exec- 
utive and  Judicial  .Appropriation  Bill  to  eliminate 
the  Independent  Treasury  was  rejected  after  a 
brief  debate  by  a  vote  of  13  to  32.  In  iqi6,  .  .  . 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  appropriations  in- 
corporated in  the  legislative  bill  a  section  author- 
izing and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
'to  report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  next 
session  which  of  the  Sub-Treasuries,  if  any,  should 
be  continued  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1917.'  .  .  .  [.According  to  this  report]  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  nine  Sub-Treasuries  was  .'?S35,- 
004.63;  their  total  transactions,  $4,525,063,111.82. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  these  institutions,  treating  the 
system  as  a  whole,  declared  the  Secretary 
[McAdoo],  was  only  one-hundredth  of  i  per  cent, 
on  the  total  transactions  involved,  'an  insignificant 
sum  compared  with  the  business  done,  the  im- 
portant service  rendered  and  the  conveniences 
afforded  to  the  public'  .  .  .  The  general  or  cur- 
rent fund  of  the  Treasury  might  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  the  reserve  or  trust  funds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, viz.,  gold  coin  and  bullion  and  silver 
dollars  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  against 
outstanding  gold  and  silver  certificates  and  green- 
backs were  not  included.  The  gold  coin  and 
bullion  held  against  gold  certificates  now  amounted 
to  more  than  two  billion  dollars,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  was  deposited  in  the  Sub-Treas- 
uries. This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  should 
not  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  as  they  were  private  corporations, 
but  'should  be  in  the  physical  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.'  'These  trust  funds  could  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  without 
legislation.  It  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
negotiation  and  agreement,  involving,  necessarily, 
compensation  for  the  service  rendered.'  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  this  report  was  felt  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  In  the  former,  Glass  of  Virginia 
reiterated  the  Secretary's  advice,  and,  in  the  latter, 
Hitchcock  and  Reed  joined  hands  to  support  the 
administration.      The    result    was    that    Congress 


passed  the  appropriation  in  igi?  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Sub-Treasuries.  .  .  .  However, 
on  January  26,  igiS,  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  work  performed  by  the 
Sub-Treasuries,  which  the  Bureau  had  been  re- 
quired to  make  by  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  appropriation  act  of  1917.  .  .  .  The 
Bureau  recommended  that  all  of  the  nine  Sub- 
Treasuries  be  abolished  within  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  estimated  that  the  direct 
annual  saving  to  the  Government  would  be 
$450,000,  which  it  presented  as  a  conservative  fig- 
ure. The  report  covered  in  detail  every  function 
of  the  Sub-Treasury,  including  the  custody  of  the 
Treasury  funds,  the  maintenance  of  coin  ex- 
changes, fiscal  transactions  and  the  redemptions  of 
paper  currency.  As  regards  the  first  duty  the 
Bureau  advocated  the  retention  of  the  trust  funds 
by  the  Treasurer  in  the  mints  and  assay  offices, 
the  coin  exchanges  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
and  the  redemption  of  paper  currency  by  the  Re- 
demption Department  at  Washington  at  a  saving 
of  $125,000  a  year  to  the  Government.  To  the 
Bureau,  each  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Sub-Treasuries  could  be  handled  with  the  same 
or  greater  effectiveness  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  the  mints  or 
other  Government  agencies.  This  report  sounded 
the  ultimate  death-knell  of  the  Sub-Treasury  sys- 
tem. ...  On  March  8,  IQ18,  [the  House]  voted 
to  abolish  the  Sub-Treasuries.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, restored  the  Sub-Treasuries  to  the  bill,  per- 
haps, due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  patronage  angle  of  the  argument.  In 
iQig,  the  Bureau  again  advised  their  extermination, 
and  now,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  the  prestige 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  the 
rise  of  reconstruction  problems  that  overshadowed 
all  others  the  fight  was  quickly  brought  to  a  close. 
On  February  25,  ig20,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  reported  such  a  bill  to  the  House, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  the  bill  passed  the  House 
and  on  the  igth  the  Senate.  On  the  24th  the 
President  signed  the  measure  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  'to  transfer  any  or  all  of  the 
functions  performed  ["by  the  Sub-Treasuries  after 
July  I,  ig2i"]  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  United 
States  or  the  mints  or  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States  ...  or  to  utilize  any  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  acting  as  depositories  or  fiscal  agents 
of  the  United  States.' " — R.  G.  McGrane,  Inde- 
pendent treasury  (Historical  Outlook,  May,  iq2i). 
— See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1837:  Introduction  of  sub- 
treasury  system ;  Sub-treasury. 

Also  in":  M.  S.  Wildman,  Independent  treasury 
and  the  banks. — W.  E.  Dodd,  Expansion  and  con- 
flict, pp.  103-151. 

INDEPENDENTS,  or  Separatists:  Their 
origin  and  opinions. — "The  Puritans  continued 
members  of  the  church,  only  pursuing  courses  of 
their  own  in  administering  the  ordinances,  and  it 
was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth that  the  disposition  was  manifested  among 
them  to  break  away  from  the  church  altogether, 
and  to  form  communities  of  their  own.  And  then 
it  was  but  a  few  of  them  who  took  this  course: 
the  more  sober  part  remained  in  the  church.  The 
communities  of  persons  who  separated  themselves 
were  formed  chiefly  in  London;  there  were  very 
few  in  the  distant  counties,  and  those  had  no  long 
continuance.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars  that  such  bodies  of  Separatists,  as  they  were 
called,  or  Congregationalists,  or  Independents,  be- 
came numerous.  At  first  they  were  often  called 
Brownist  churches,  from  Robert  Brown,  a  divine 
of  the  time,  who  was  for  a  while  a  zealous  main- 
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tainer  of  the  duty  of  separation." — J.  Huntei, 
Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  pp.  12-13. — "The 
peculiar  tenet  of  Independency  .  .  .  consists  in  the 
belief  that  the  only  organization  recognised  in  the 
primitive  Church  was  that  of  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  believers  into  local  congregations,  each 
choosing  its  own  office-bearers  and  managing  its 
own  affairs,  independently  of  neighbouring  congre- 
gations, though  willing  occasionally  to  hold 
friendly  conferences  with  such  neighbouring  con- 
gregations, and  to  profit  by  the  collective  advice. 
Gradually,  it  is  asserted,  this  right  or  habit  of 
occasional  friendly  conference  between  neighbour- 
ing congregations  had  teen  mismanaged  and 
abused,  until  the  true  independency  of  each  vol- 
untary society  of  Chrisuans  was  forgotten,  and 
authority  came  to  be  vested  in  Synods  or  Councils 
of  the  office-bearers  of  the  churches  of  a  district 
or  province.  This  usurpation  of  power  by  Synods 
or  Councils,  it  is  said,  was  as  much  a  corruption 
of  the  primitive  Church-discipline  as  was  Prelacy 
itself.  .  .  .  So,  I  believe,  though  with  varieties  of 
expression,  English  Independents  argue  now.  But, 
while  they  thus  seek  the  origmal  warrant  for  their 
clews  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church  .  .  .  they  admit  that  the 
theory  of  Independency  had  to  be  worked  out 
afresh  by  a  new  process  of  the  English  mind  in 
the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  and  they  are  content, 
I  believe,  that  the  crude  immediate  beginning  of 
that  process  should  be  sought  in  the  opinions  prop- 
agated, between  1580  and  1590,  by  the  erratic 
Robert  Brown,  a  Rutlandshire  man,  bred  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  become  a  preacher  at  Nor- 
wich. .  .  .  Though  Brown  himself  had  vanished 
from  public  view  since  1590,  the  Brownists,  or 
Separatists,  as  they  were  called,  had  persisted  in 
their  course,  through  execration  and  persecution, 
as  a  sect  of  outlaws  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary 
Puritanism,  and  with  whom  moderate  Puritans 
disowned  connexion  or  sympathy.  One  hears  of 
considerable  numbers  of  them  in  the  shires  of  Nor- 
folk and  Essex,  and  throughout  Wales;  and  there 
was  a  central  association  of  them  in  London,  hold- 
ing conventicles  in  the  fields,  or  shifting  from 
meeting-house  to  meeting-house  in  the  suburbs,  so 
as  .to  elude  Whitgift's  ecclesiastical  police.  At 
length,  in  1592,  the  police  broke  in  upon  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  London  Brownists  at  Isling- 
ton. .  .  .  There  ensued  a  vengeance  far  more  ruth- 
less than  the  Government  dared  against  Puritans 
in  general.  Six  of  the  leaders  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  .  .  .  Among  the  observers  of  these  sever- 
ities was  Francis  Bacon,  then  rising  into  eminence 
as  a  politician  and  lawyer.  His  feeling  on  the 
subject  was  thus  expressed  at  the  time:  'As  for 
those  which  we  call  Brownists,  being,  when  thev 
were  at  the  most,  a  very  small  number  of  very 
silly  and  base  people  here  and  there  in  comers 
dispersed,  they  are  now  (thanks  be  to  God),  by 
the  good  remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed 
and  worn  out,  so  as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of 
them.'  .  ,  .  Bacon  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Brownism  was  extinguished.  Hospitable  Holland 
received  and  sheltered  what  England  cast  out." — 
D.  Masson,  Lije  of  John  Milton,  v.  2,  bk.  4,  sect. 
1-2. — "The  name  'Brownist'  had  never  been  will- 
ingly borne  by  most  of  those  who  had  accepted 
the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  heresiarch  to 
whom  it  related.  Nor  was  it  without  reason  that 
a  distinction  was  alleged,  and  a  new  name  pre- 
ferred, when,  relaxing  the  offensive  severity  of 
Brown's  system,  some  who  had  adopted  his  tenet 
of  the  absolute  independence  of  churches  came  to 
differ  from  him  respecting  the  duty  of  avoiding 
and  denouncing  dissentients  from  it  as  rebellious, 
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apostate,  blasphemous,  antichristian  and  accursed. 
To  this  amendment  of  'Browni.sm'  the  mature  re- 
flections and  studies  of  the  excellent  Robinson  of 
Leyden  conducted  him;  and  with  reference  to  it 
he  and  his  followers  were  sometimes  called  'Semi- 
separatists.'  Such  a  deference  to  reason  and  to 
charity  gave  a  new  position  and  attractiveness  to 
the  sect,  and  appears  to  have  been  considered  .ns 
entithng  Robinson  to  the  character  of  'father  of 
the  Independents.'  Immediately  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  [1640],  'the  Brownists,  or 
Independents,  who  had  assembled  in  private,  and 
shifted  from  house  to  house  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  resumed  their  courage,  and  showed  them- 
selves in  public'  During  this  period  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  sect  which,  when  arrived  at  its  full 
vigor,  was  to  give  law  to  the  mother  country,  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  its  principles  is  rnainly 
to  be  sought  in  New  England.  .  .  .  Their  oppo- 
nents and  their  votaries  alike  referred  to  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  source  of  the  potent  element  which 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  religious  politics 
of  England."— J.  G.  Palfrey,  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, V.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  2.— See  also  England:  1638- 
1640;  Puritans:  In  distinction  from  Independents, 
etc. 

Also  in:  D.  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  v.  2, 
ch.  I,  2,  7. — L.  Bacon,  Genesis  of  the  New  Eng- 
land churches.— B.  Hanbury,  Historical  memorials 
of  the  Independents,  v.  i.— G.  Punchard,  History 
of  Congregationalhm,  v.  3.— H.  M.  Dexter,  Con- 
gregationalism  of  the  last  300  years,  led.   1-5. 

1604-1617, — Church  at  Scrooby  and  its  migra- 
tion to  Holland. — "The  flimsiness  of  Brown's 
moral  texture  prevented  him  from  becoming  the 
leader  in  the  Puritan  exodus  to  New  England. 
That  honour  was  reserved  for  William  Brewster, 
son  of  a  country  gentleman  who  had  for  many 
years  been  postmaster  at  Scrooby."  After  King 
James'  Hampton  Court  Conference  with  the  Puri- 
tan divines,  in  1604,  and  his  threatening  words  to 
them,  nonconformity  began  to  assume  among  the 
churches  more  decidedly  the  form  of  secession. 
"The  key-note  of  the  conflict  was  struck  at 
Scrooby.  Staunch  Puritan  as  he  was,  Brewster 
had  not  hitherto  favoured  the  extreme  measures 
of  the  Separatists.  Now  he  withdrew  from  the 
church,  and  gathered  together  a  company  of  men 
and  women  who  met  on  Sunday  for  divine  service 
in  his  own  drawing-room  at  Scrooby  Manor.  In 
organizing  this  independent  Congregationalist  so- 
ciety, Brewster  was  powerfully  aided  by  John 
Robinson,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  Robinson  was 
then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  taken  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Cambridge  in  1600.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  rare  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
was  moreover  distinguished  for  a  broad  and  tol- 
erant habit  of  mind  too  seldom  found  among  the 
Puritans  of  that  day.  Friendly  and  unfriendly 
writers  alike  bear  witness  to  his  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  and  the  comparatively  slight  value  which 
he  attached  to  orthodoxy  in  points  of  doctrine; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  comparatively  tolerant  behaviour  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists,  whereby  they  were  contrasted 
with  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  abiding  influence  of  the  teach- 
ings of  this  admirable  man.  Another  important 
member  of  the  Scrooby  congregation  was  William 
Bradford,  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Auster- 
field,  then  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  but  already 
remarkable  for  maturity  of  intelligence  and  weight 
of  character,  afterward  governor  of  Plymouth  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  became  the  historian  of  his 
colony;  and  to  his  picturesque  chronicle,  written 
in  pure  and  vigorous  English,  we  are  indebted  for 
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most  that  we  know  of  the  migration  that  started 
from  Scrooby  and  ended  in  Plymouth.  It  was  in 
1606 — two  years  after  King  James's  truculent 
threat — that  this  independent  church  of  Scrooby 
was  organized.  Another  year  had  not  elapsed  be- 
fore its  members  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  officers  of  the  law,  that  they  began  to  think  of 
following  the  example  of  former  heretics  and 
escaping  to  Holland.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt in  the  autumn  of  1607,  they  at  length  suc- 
ceeded a  few  months  later  in  accomplishing  their 
flight  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  hoped  to  find  a 
home.  But  here  they  found  the  English  exiles 
who  had  preceded  them  so  fiercely  involved  in 
doctrinal  controversies,  that  they  decided  to  go 
further  in  search  of  peace  and  quiet.  This  (de- 
cision, which  we  may  ascribe  to  Robinson's  wise 
counsels,  served  to  keep  the  society  of  Pilgrims 
from  getting  divided  and  scattered.  They  reached 
Leyden  in  i6oq,  just  as  the  Spanish  government 
had  sullenly  abandoned  the  hopeless  task  of  con- 
quering the  Dutch,  and  had  granted  to  Holland 
the  Twelve  Years  Truce.  During  eleven  of  these 
twelve  years  the  Pilgrims  remained  in  Leyden,  sup- 
porting themselves  by  various  occupations,  while 
their  numbers  increased  from  300  to  more  than 
1,000.  ...  In  spite  of  the  relief  from  persecution, 
however,  the  Pilgrims  were  not  fully  satisfied  with 
their  new  home.  The  expiration  of  the  truce  with 
Spain  might  prove  that  this  relief  was  only  tem- 
porary; and  at  any  rate,  complete  toleration  did 
not  fill  the  measure  of  their  wants.  Had  they 
come  to  Holland  as  scattered  bands  of  refugees, 
they  might  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Dutch 
population,  as  Huguenot  refugees  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  Germany,  England,  and  America.  But 
they  had  come  as  an  organized  community,  and 
absorption  into  a  foreign  nation  was  something  to 
be  dreaded.  They  wished  to  preserve  their  Eng- 
lish speech  and  English  traditions,  keep  up  their 
organization,  and  find  some  favoured  spot  where 
they  might  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian state.  The  spirit  of  nationality  was  strong  in 
them;  the  spirit  of  self-government  was  strong  in 
them;  and  the  only  thing  which  could  satisfy  these 
feelings  was  such  a  migration  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  ancient  times,  a  migration  like  that  of 
Phokaians  to  Massilia  or  Tyrians  to  Carthage.  It 
was  too  late  in  the  world's  history  to  carry  out 
such  a  scheme  upon  European  soil.  Every  acre 
of  territory  there  was  appropriated.  The  only 
favourable  outlook  was  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America,  where  English  cruisers  had  now  success- 
fully disputed  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  and  where 
after  forty  years  of  disappointment  and  disaster  a 
flourishing  colony  had  at  length  been  founded  in 
Virginia." — J.  Fiske,  Beginniugs  of  New  England, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in:  G.  Punchard,  History  of  Congregation- 
alism, V.  I,  ch.  12-15. — G.  Sumner,  Memoirs  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Leyden  (Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety College,  id  series,  v.  9). — A.  Steele,  Life  and 
time  of  Brewster,  ch.  8-14. — D.  Campbell,  Puritan 
in  Holland,  England,  and  America,  v.  2,  ch.   17. 

1617-1620. — Preparations  for  the  exodus  to 
New  England. — "  'Upon  their  talk  of  removing, 
sundry  of  the  Dutch  would  have  them  go  under 
them,  and  made  them  large  offers';  but  an  inborn 
love  for  the  English  nation  and  for  their  mother 
tongue  led  them  to  the  generous  purpose  of  recov- 
ering the  protection  of  England  by  enlarging  her 
dominions.  They  were  'restless'  with  the  desire  to 
remove  to  'the  most  northern  parts  of  Virginia,' 
hoping,  under  the  general  government  of  that 
province,  'to  live  in  a  distinct  body  by  them- 
selves.'    To    obtain    the    consent    of    the    London 


Company,  John  Carver,  with  Robert  Cushman, 
in  1617,  repaired  to  England.  They  took  with 
them  'seven  articles,'  from  the  members  of  the 
church  at  Leyden,  to  be  submitted  to  the  council 
in  England  for  Virginia.  These  articles  discussed 
the  relations  which,  as  separatists  in  religion,  they 
bore  to  their  prince;  and  they  adopted  the  theory 
which  the  admonitions  of  Luther  and  a  century  of 
persecution  had  developed  as  the  common  rule  of 
plebeian  sectaries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
They  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  creed  of 
the  Anglican  church,  and  a  desire  of  spiritual  com- 
munion with  its  members.  Toward  the  king  and 
all  civil  authority  derived  from  him,  including  the 
civil  authority  of  bishops,  they  promised,  as  they 
would  have  done  to  Nero  and  the  Roman  pontifex, 
'obedience  in  all  things,  active  if  the  thing  com- 
manded be  not  against  God's  word,  or  passive  if 
it  be.'  They  denied  all  power  to  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  unless  it  were  given  by  the  temporal  mag- 
istrate. .  .  .  The  London  Company  listened  very 
wilUngly  to  their  proposal,  so  that  their  agents 
'found  God  going  along  with  them';  and,  through 
the  influence  of  'Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  religious 
gentleman  then  living,'  a  patent  might  at  once 
have  been  taken,  had  not  the  envoys  desired  first 
to  consult  'the  multitude'  at  Leyden.  On  the  15th 
of  December,  1617,  the  pilgrims  transmitted  their 
formal  request,  signed  by  the  hands  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  congregation.  .  .  .  The  messengers 
of  the  pilgrims,  satisfied  with  their  reception  by 
the  Virginia  company,  petitioned  the  king  for  lib- 
erty of  religion,  to  be  confirmed  under  the  king's 
broad  seal.  But  here  they  encountered  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  .  .  .  Even  while  the  negotiations 
were  pending,  a  royal  declaration  constrained  the 
Puritans  of  Lancashire  to  conform  or  leave  the 
kingdom;  and  nothing  more  could  be  obtained  for 
the  wilds  of  America  than  an  informal  promise  of 
neglect.  On  this  the  community  relied,  being  ad- 
vised not  to  entangle  themselves  with  the  bishops. 
'If  there  should  afterward  be  a  purpose  to  wrong 
us,'  thus  they  communed  with  themselves,  'though 
we  had  a  seal  as  broad  as  the  house-floor,  there 
would  be  means  enough  found  to  recall  or  reverse 
it.  We  must  rest  herein  on  God's  providence.' 
Better  hopes  seemed  to  dawn  when,  in  1619,  the 
London  Company  for  Virginia  elected  for  "their 
treasurer  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  from  the  first 
had  befriended  the  pilgrims.  Under  his  presidency, 
so  writes  one  of  their  number,  the  members  of 
the  company  in  their  open  court  'demanded  our 
ends  of  going;  which  being  related,  they  said  the 
thing  was  of  God,  and  granted  a  large  patent.'  As 
it  was  taken  in  the  name  of  one  who  failed  to 
accompany  the  expedition  [Mr.  John  Wincob], 
the  patent  was  never  of  any  service.  And,  besides, 
the  pilgrims,  after  investing  all  their  own  means, 
had  not  sufficient  capital  to  execute  their  schemes. 
In  this  extremity,  Robinson  looked  for  aid  to  the 
Dutch.  He  and  his  people  and  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  400  families,  professed  themselves 
well  inclined  to  emigrate  to  the  country  on  the 
Hudson,  and  to  plant  there  a  new  commonwealth 
under  the  command  of  the  stadholder  and  the 
states  general.  The  West  India  company  was  will- 
ing to  transport  them  without  charge,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  cattle;  but  when  its  directors  peti- 
tioned the  states  general  to  promise  protection  to 
the  enterprise  against  all  violence  from  other 
potentates,  the  request  was  found  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  wai 
refused.  The  members  of  the  church  of  Leyden, 
ceasing  'to  meddle  with  the  Dutch,  or  to  depend 
too  much  on  the  Virginia  company,'  now  trusted 
to    their    own    resources    and    the    aid    of    private 
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friends.  The  fisheries  had  commended  American 
expeditions  to  English  merchants ;  and  the  agents 
from  Leyden  were  able  to  form  a  partnership  be- 
tween their  employers  and  men  of  business  in 
London.  The  services  of  each  emigrant  were  rated 
as  a  capital  of  £io,  and  belonged  to  the  company; 
all  profits  were  to  be  reserved  till  the  end  of  seven 
years,  when  the  whole  amount,  and  all  houses  and 
land,  gardens  and  fields,  were  to  be  divided  among 
the  share-holders  according  to  their  respective  in- 
terests. The  London  merchant,  who  risked  £ioo. 
would  receive  for  his  money  tenfold  as  much  as 
the  penniless  laborer  for  his  services.  This  ar- 
rangement threatened  a  seven  years'  check  to  the 
pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  community ;  yet,  as  it 
did  not  interfere  with  civil  rights  or  religion,  it 
was  accepted.  And  now,  in  July,  1620,  the  Eng- 
lish at  Leyden,  trusting  in  God  and  in  themselves, 
made  ready  for  their  departure." — G.  Bancroft,  His- 
tory of  llie  United  States,  v.  i.  pt.  i,  ch.  12. 

1620. — Exodus  of  the  Pilgrims  to  New  Eng- 
land. See  Massacuusetts:  1620;  U.  S.  A.:  1607- 
1752. 

1646-1649. — In  English  civil  war.  See  Eng- 
land:  1646   (March). 

INDEPENDIENTES,  political  party.  See 
Philifpine  islands:   IQ07. 

INDEX,  congregation  of  one  of  the  eleven 
Sacred  Congregations.  See  Vatican:  Present  day 
papal  administration. 

INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS,  list  of  books  the 
reading  of  which  is  forbidden  to  Roman  Catholics 
by  the  church.  See  Pap.^cy:  issg-isgs;  Printing 
AND  THE  press:    i^04-i';8i. 

INDEX  NUMBERS.— "An  index  number  [as 
used  in  economics]  is  constructed  by  combining 
several  items,  each  of  which  is  a  ratio  between  the 
price  of  a  certain  article  at  a  particular  date  under 
consideration  .  .  .  and  the  price  of  the  same  arti- 
cle at  the  period  taken  as  base  or  standard." — 
R.  H.  I.  Palgrave,  Dictionary  0/  political  economy, 
V.  2,  p.  385. — "Because  of  the  fact  that  values  of 


commodities  as  well  as  of  money  itself  are  con- 
stantly changing,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  measure 
with  precision  the  variations  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money.  The  best  expedient  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Evelyn  in  1798.  by  Lowe  in  1822,  by 
Scrope  in  1833,  and  by  Porter  in  1836,  but  elab- 
orated by  Jevons  in  1863,  and  known  as  the  index 
number.  Here  the  price  of  an  article  at  a  given 
time,  or  its  average  price  during  a  given  period, 
is  taken  as  a  basis  and  called  100.  If  at  the  next 
selected  date  the  price  has  risen  one-tenth,  it  would 
be  assigned  the  figure  no.  By  choosing  a  number 
of  different  articles  and  taking  the  average  of  the 
figures  as  they  vary  from  the  base  line  of  100,  we 
reach  the  index  number.  The  percentage  of  change 
in  the  value  of  money  is  obviously  not  the  same 
as  the  percentage  of  change  in  the  general  price 
level.  If  general  prices  double,  that  is,  if  the  index 
number  increases  from  100  to  200,  each  unit  of 
money  will  buy  only  half  as  much  as  before,  or, 
in  other  K'ords,  the  value  of  money  will  fall  one- 
half.  A  rise  of  prices  of  15  per  cent,  or  a  change 
in  the  index  number  from  100  to  115,  during  one 
year  means  that  the  purchasing  power  of  100  cents 

at  the  end  of  the  year  is or  86.05  per  cent 

115 
of  its  purchasing  power  at  the  beginning.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  loss  of  13.05  per  cent.  A  rise  of 
15  per  cent  in  the  general  price  level  thus  equals 
a  fall  of  13.05  per  cent  in  the  value  of  money. 
The  change  in  the  index  number  shows  that  altera- 
tion in  the  price  level;  the  change  in  the  reciprocal 
of  the  index  number  shows  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money.  The  utility  of  the  index  number  de- 
pends partly  on  the  number  and  choice  of  com- 
modities, partly  on  the  kind  of  average  employed." 
— E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Principles  of  economics,  pp. 
461-462. — See  also   Price  control. 

Also  in:  A.  L.  Bowley,  Wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom. — W.  C.  Mitchell.  Methods  of  presenting 
statistics  of  wages. — H.  Secrist,  Statistics  in  busi- 
ness.— I.  Fisher,  Making  of  index  numbers. 
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Name. — "To  us  ...  it  seems  natural  that  the 
whole  country  which  is  marked  off  from  Asia  by 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Sulei- 
man range  should  have  a  single  name.  But  it  has 
not  always  seemed  so.  The  Greeks  had  but  a 
very  vague  idea  of  this  country.  To  them  for  a 
long  time  the  word  India  was  for  practical  pur- 
poses what  it  was  etymologically,  the  province  of 
the  Indus.  When  they  say  that  Alexander  invaded 
India,  they  refer  to  the  Punjab.  At  a  later  time 
they  obtained  some  information  about  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  but  little  or  none  about  the  Dec- 
can.  .  Meanwhile  in  India  itself  it  did  not  seem 
so  natural  as  it  seems  to  us  to  give  one  name 
to  the  whole  region.  For  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  it.  The  great  Aryan  community  which  spoke 
Sanscrit  and  invented  Brahminism  spread  itself 
chiefly  from  the  Punjab  along  the  great  valley 
of  the  Ganges;  but  not  at  first  far  southwarcJ. 
Accordingly  the  name  Hindostan  properly  belongs 
to  this  northern  region.  In  the  South  or  peninsula 
we  find  other  races  and  non-Aryan  languages.  .  .  . 
It  appears  then  that  India  is  not  a  political  name, 
but  only  a  geographical  expression  like  Europe  or 
Africa." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Expansion  of  England,  pp. 
221-222. — "The  name  'Hindustan'  ...  is  not  used 
by  the  natives  as  it  has  been  employed  by  writers 
of  books    and    map-makers    in    Europe.  .  .  .  The 


word  really  means  'the  land  of  the  Hindus';  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  distinguished  from 
the  'Deccan,'  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river 
Narbada.  .  .  .  The  word  'Hindu'  is  of  Zend 
(ancient  Persian)  origin,  and  may  be  taken  to  de- 
note 'river-people,'  so  named,  perhaps,  from  having 
first  appeared  on  the  line  of  the  Indus,  q.d.,  'the 
river.' " — H.  G.  Keene,  Sketch  of  the  history  of 
Hindustan,  p.  i. — "Sinde,  India^  and  Hindu-stan 
are  various  representatives  of  the  same  native 
word.  'Hindu'  is  the  oldest  known  form,  since  it 
occurs  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of 
the  Zendavesta.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  some- 
times called  the  river  Sindus,  instead  of  Indus." 
— G.  Rawlinson,  Five  great  monarchies:  Persia, 
ch.   I,   note. 

Geographical  description. — Climate. — "India  is 
a  great  three-cornered  country,  stretching  south- 
ward from  mid-Asia  into  the  ocean.  Its  northern 
base  rests  upon  the  Himalaya  ranges;  the  chief 
part  of  its  western  side  is  washed  by  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  eastern  side  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  But  while  thus  guarded  along 
the  whole  length  of  its  boundaries  by  nature's 
defences,  the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  it  has  on 
its  north-eastern  and  on  its  north-western  fron- 
tiers two  opposite  sets  of  gateways  which  connect 
it  with  the  rest  of  Asia.  On  the  north-east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  wild  hill-regions  between  Burma 
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and  the  Chinese  Empire  of  Tibet;  on  the  north- 
west by  the  Muhammadan  States  of  Afghanistan 
and  Baluchistan;  and  two  streams  of  population 
of  widely  diverse  types  have  poured  into  India 
by  the  passes  at  these  north-eastern  and  north- 
western corners.  India  extends  from  the  eighth  to 
the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude, — that  is, 
from  the  hot  regions  near  the  equator  to  far 
within  the  temperate  zone.  .  .  .  The  length  of  In- 
dia from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  are  both  about  iQoo  miles; 
but  it  tapers  with  a  pear-shaped  curve  to  a  point 
at  Cape  Comorin,  its  southern  extremity.  To 
this  compact  dominion  the  English  have  added 
Burma,  or  the  country  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  whole  territory  thus 
described  contains  over  i^  millions  of  square 
miles.  .  .  .  India  is  made  up  of  four  well-defined 
tracts.  The  first  includes  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, which  shut  India  out  from  the  rest  of  Asia 
on  the  north ;  the  second  stretches  southwards 
from  their  foot,  and  comprises  the  plains  of  the 
great  rivers  which  issue  from  the  Himalayas;  the 
third  tract  slopes  upwards  again  from  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  river-plains,  and  consbts  of  a 
high  three-sided  tableland,  dotted  with  peaks,  and 
covering  the  southern  half  of  India;  the  fourth 
is  Burma  on  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  .  .  . 
[Of  these  four  divisions]  the  Himalayas  not  only 
form  a  double  wall  along  the  north  of  India,  but 
at  both  ends  send  out  hilly  offshoots  southwards, 
which  protect  its  north-eastern  and  north-western 
boundaries.  .  .  .  They  send  down  the  rainfall 
from  their  northern  as  well  as  from  their  south- 
ern slopes  upon  the  Indian  plains.  ...  Of  the 
three  great  rivers  of  India, — the  two  longest — 
namely,  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra — take  their 
rise  in  this  trough  lying  on  the  north  of  the 
double  wall  of  the  Himalay_as;  while  the  third, 
the  Ganges,  receives  its  waters  from  their  southern 
slopes.  .  .  .  The  wide  plains  watered  by  the  Hima- 
layan rivers  form  the  second  of  the  four  regions 
.  .  .  [of]  India.  They  extend  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  east  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
West,  and  contain  the  richest  and  most  densely- 
crowded  provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire.  .  .  . 
Having  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  features  of  the 
Himalayas  on  the  north,  and  of  the  great  river 
plains  at  their  base,  I  come  now  to  the  third 
division  of  India,  namely,  the  three-sided  tableland 
which  covers  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula. 
This  tract,  known  in  ancient  times  as  The  Deccan, 
or  'The  South'  (daksliiti),  comprises  the  Central 
Provinces,  Berar,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  the 
native  territories  of  the  Nizam,  Mysore,  Sindhia, 
Holkar,  and  other  feudatory  princes.  It  slopes 
upwards  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  Gangetic 
plains.  .  .  .  Burma,  which  the  English  have  in- 
corporated into  the  Indian  Empire,  [represents  the 
fourth  division  of  British  India.  It]  consists 
mainly  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  and  a  strip 
of  coast  along  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
.  .  .  Rice  and  timber  form  the  staple  exports  of 
Burma,  and  rice  is  also  the  universal  food  of  the 
people."— W.  H.  Hunter,  Brief  history  of  the  In- 
dian people,  pp.  17-1Q,  21-22,  27,  30. — "Peninsular 
India  or  the  Deccan  .  .  .  [the  heart  of  ancient 
Indian  civilization]  is  geologically  distinct  from 
the  Indo-Gangetic  plain  and  the  Himalaya.  .  .  . 
Three  or  four  hundred  miles  below  Bernares  we 
reach  the  eastern  limit  of  Hindustan.  Impercep- 
tibly it  merges  into  Bengal.  .  .  .  The  air  is  now 
languorous  and  vapour-laden,  the  vegetation  lux- 
uriant and  tropical.  The  firm,  grey  plain  of  wheat 
and  millets  and  sugar-cane  dotted  with  clumps  of 
park-like   trees   gives   place    to    rice   swamps   and 


bamboos,  palm  and  plantain.  The  Ganges  after 
its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra  becomes  a  sea. 
The  whole  country  is  now  a  network  of  creeks 
and  streams.  The  boat  takes  the  place  of  the 
bullock-cart,  the  waterways  are  the  roads.  In  this 
torrid,  steamy,  prolific  region  life  is  easy,  wants 
are  few.  It  is  the  home  of  a  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  population.  ...  To  the  south  of  the 
Ganges  the  country  loses  its  flat  and  alluvial  char- 
acter, and  rises  in  a  series  of  rough  tablelands 
towards  peninsular  India.  In  many  parts  it  is  a 
mere  mass  of  valleys  and  stony  hills.  In  the 
fertile  plains  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Hima- 
laya man  and  his  works  are  never  out  of  sight. 
But  these  rough  uplands  to  the  south  are  thinly 
inhabited.  ...  To  the  west  extend  the  two  large 
central  regions  known  as  central  India  and  Raj- 
putana,  which  for  the  most  part  are  parcelled  out 
among  native  states.  In  central  India  the  plateau 
country  is  at  its  best.  .^  it  trends  southwards 
to  the  Vindhya  hills  it  broadens  out  into  rolling 
downs  of  great  fertility.  Here  in  old  days  was 
the  famous  kingdom  of  Malwa,  long  a  centre  of 
ancient  Hindu  civilization.  The  splendour  of  its 
capital  Ujjain  was  the  favourite  theme  of  Hindu 
poets.  West  of  central  India  the  hills  and  deserts 
of  Rajputana  stretch  for  leagues  till  they  merge 
in  the  great  Indian  desert.  Rajputana  is  the 
land  of  the  Rajput  clans,  into  which  they  were 
driven  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Hindustan  by 
the  Muhammadan  armies.  Here  amid  the  hills 
and  sandy  wastes  they  founded  new  homes,  and 
were  never  completely  subjugated.  .  .  .  The  Vind- 
hya hills  are  the  northern  boundary  of  peninsular 
India  or  the  Deccan.  A  confused  mass  of  forest- 
clad  hills,  they  bar  the  approaches  to  the  central 
tablelands  of  the  peninsula.  .  .  .  The  topography 
of  the  Deccan  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  northern  India.  The  vast  plain  that  stretches 
from  the  Indus  to  Calcutta  invited  easy  conquest 
and  empire-building;  its  fertile  alluvial  soil  and 
unfailing  rivers  make  it  a  hive  of  industry  and 
the  home  of  a  dense  population.  The  Deccan,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  broken  and  rocky  country.  It  lent 
itself  to  the  establishment  of  separate  states,  and 
gave  protection  to  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
Accordingly  its  history  is  extremely  confusing. 
It  is  a  record  of  many  contemporaneous  dynasties, 
engaged  in  endless  wars  of  aggression  or  defence. 
The  Deccan,  or  India  south  of  the  Vindhyas,  may 
be  described  as  a  'tableland  of  very  irregular  and 
broken  surface,  with  a  general  slope  from  west 
to  east.  On  either  side  it  is  buttressed  by  the  hills 
known  respectively  as  the  western  and  eastern 
Ghats.  .  .  . 

"In  so  extensive  a  region  there  is  room  for  many 
climates.  ...  In  Malabar  there  is  the  perpetual 
summer  of  the  tropics  with  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  a  forcing  house.  In  the  Punjab  there  are  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat.  For  most  of  the  years 
its  plains  are  brown  and  arid,  scorched  in  summer 
with  fiery  winds  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace ;  in 
winter  they  are  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  green 
crops,  while  the  climate  is  that  of  a  Riviera 
winter.  In  central  India  there  are  well-defined 
seasons  of  heat  and  cold  with  no  great  extremes. 
Heat  and  moisture  predominate  in  Bengal  and 
make  it  one  of  the  dampest  and  greenest  countries 
of  the  earth.  Still  greater  contrasts  could  be 
found  if  the  Himalayan  region  and  the  deserts  of 
Sind  were  included  in  the  account.  The  Himalayas 
themselves  exhibit  every  gradation  of  cold  and 
heat,  of  luxuriance  and  sterility,  of  loveliness  and 
desolation.  In  Hindustan  the  rainfall  averages 
thirty  to  forty  inches  a  year,  increasing  toward 
the  east.     In  Bengal  a  rainfall  of   fifty   to  sixty 
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inches  is  common,  and  in  eastern  Bengal  this  is 
exceeded." — T.  W.  Holderness,  Peoples  and  prob- 
lems of  India,  pp.  26-29,  14,  15. — See  also  Asia: 
Influence  of  geography,  etc.;  Khyber  Pass;  Pun- 
jab. 

Population. — The  Indian  census  of  iqoi  showed 
a  total  population  in  British  territory  of  231,085,- 
000,  against  221,266,000  in  i8gi ;  in  native  states 
63,181,000,  against  66,050,000  in  i8gi ;  total  for 
all  India,  294,206,000,  against  287,317,000  in  1891. 
The  native  states  had  declined  in  population  to 
the  e.xtent  of  nearly  3,000,000,  showing  greater 
severity  in  those  states  of  the  effects  of  famine 
and  disease.  In  several  provinces,  however,  of 
the  British  territory,  a  decrease  of  population  ap- 
peared: Berar  declining  from  2,897,000  in  1891  to 
1,491,000  in  iQoi;  Bombay  (British  presidency) 
from  15,957,000  to  15,330,000;  central  provinces 
from  10,784,000  to  9,845,000;  Aden  from  44.000 
to  41,000;  Coorg  from  173,000  to  170,000.  Of  the 
native  states  the  greatest  loss  of  population  was 
suffered- in  Rajputana,  which  sank  from  12,016,000 
to  9,841,000;  in  Central  India,  where  the  numbers 
fell  from  10,318,000  to  8,501,000;  and  in  the  Bom- 
bay states,  which  were  reduced  in  population  from 
8,059,000  to  6,891,000.  The  provinces  in  British 
India  which  showed  the  greatest  percentage  01 
gain  were  Upper  and  Lower  Burma,  Assam  and 
Sind.  These  figures  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
census  of  1921  which  "showed  a  remarkable  drop 
in  the  rate  of  increase  in  comparison  with  previous 
decades,  due  mainly  to  the  influenza  scourge  of 
1918,  resulting  in  over  6,000,000  deaths.  The  pro- 
visional figures  are: — Total  population,  310,075.- 
132 — viz.,  British  Territory,  247,138,396;  Indian 
States,  71,936,736;  being  an  increase  of  3,205,218 
in  British  Territory  and  713,518  in  Indian  States, 
or  1.2  per  cent,  increase  since  iqii.  Males  in 
British  Territory,  126,941,215;  females,  120,197,181. 
Males  in  Indian  States,  37,114,976;  females,  34,- 
821,760.  There  is  thus  an  excess  of  over  9.000,000 
males  in  all  India." — Annual  Register,  1921,  pp. 
272-273,  275-277. 

People. — Ethnic  types. — Religious  divisions. — 
Castes. — The  population  of  India  may  be  classified 
according  to  ethnic  type,  religious  beliefs,  and 
political  status;  race,  religion,  and  political  de- 
velopment enter  continually  into  the  problem  of 
governing  the  people  as  one  nation.  Therefore 
these  divisions  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying 
their  history,  and  in  forming  a  judgment  upon 
the  occurrences  of  today.  In  addition  to  these 
general  categories,  which  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  population,  there  is  the  special  question  of 
caste  among  the  Hindus,  which  adds  some  thou- 
sands of  divisions  and  sub-divisions  to  the  ele- 
ments of  disunion.  "Our  earliest  glimpses  of 
India  disclose  two  ra'ces  struggling  for  the  soil. 
The  one  was  a  fair-skinned  people,  which  had 
lately  entered  by  the  north-western  passes, — a 
people  who  called  themselves  Aryan,  literally  of 
'noble'  lineage,  speaking  a  stately  language,  wor- 
shipping friendly  and  powerful  gods.  These  Aryans 
became  the  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  of  India.  The 
other  race  was  of  a  lower  type,  who  had  long 
dwelt  in  the  land,  and  whom  the  lordly  new- 
comers drove  back  into  the  mountains,  or  reduced 
to  servitude  on  the  plains.  The  comparatively 
pure  descendants  of  these  two  races  are  now  nearly 
equal  in  numbers;  the  intermediate  castes,  sprung 
chiefly  from  the  ruder  stock,  make  up  the  mass 
of  the  present  Indian  population.  .  .  .  The  vic- 
torious Aryans  called  the  early  tribes  Dasyus,  or 
'enemies,'  and  Dasas,  or  'slaves.'  The  Aryans 
entered  India  from  the  colder  north,  and  prided 


themselves  on  their  fair  complexion.  Their  Sanskrit 
word  for  'colour'  (varna)  came  to  mean  'race'  or 
'caste.'  The  old  Aryan  poets,  who  composed  the 
Veda  at  least  3,000  and  perhaps  4,000  years  ago, 
praised  their  bright  gods,  who,  'slaying  the  Dasyus, 
protected  the  Aryan  colour';  who,  'subjected  the 
black-skin  to  the  Aryan  man.'  'They  tell  us  of 
their  own  'stormy  deities,  who  rush  on  like  furi- 


WEALTHY  HINDU  WOMAN 
Showing   mode  of   wearing  jewels 

ous  bulls  and  scatter  the  black-skin.'  Moreover, 
the  Aryan,  with  his  finely-formed  features,  loathed 
the  squat  Mongolian  faces  of  the  .Aborigines.  One 
Vedic  poet  speaks  of  the  non-Aryans  as  'nose- 
less' or  flat-nosed,  while  another  praises  his  own 
'beautiful-nosed'  gods.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  all  the 
non-.Aryans  could  not  have  been  savages.  We  hear 
of  wealthy  Dasyus  or  non-Aryans ;  and  the  Vedic 
hymns  speak  of  their  'seven  castles"  and  'ninety 
forts.'  The  Aryans  afterwards  made  alUance  with 
non- Aryan  tribes;  and  some  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  of  India  were  ruled  by  non-.\ryan  kings. 
.  .  .  Let  us  now  examine  these  primitive  peoples 
as  they  exist  at  the  present  day.  Thrust  back 
by  the  Aryan  invaders  from  the  plains,  they  have 
lain  hidden  away  in  the  mountains,  like  the  re- 
mains of  extinct  animals  found  in  hill-caves.  India 
thus  forms  a  great  museum  of  races,  in  which 
we  can  study  man  from  his  lowest  to  his  highest 
stages  of  culture.  .  .  .  Among  the  rudest  fragments 
of  mankind  are  the  isolated  .\ndaman  islanders,  or 
non-Aryans  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    The  Arab  and 
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early  European  voyagers  described  them  as  dog- 
faced  man-eaters.  The  English  officers  sent  to  the 
islands  in  1855  to  establish  a  settlement,  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  naked  cannibals;  who 
daubed  themselves  at  festivals  with  red  earth,  and 
mourned  for  their  dead  friends  by  plastering  them- 
selves with  dark  mud.  .  .  .  The  Anamalai  hills,  in 
Southern  Madras,  form  the  refuge  of  many  non- 
Aryan  tribes.  The  long-haired,  wild-looking  Puliars 
hve  on  jungle  products,  mice,  or  any  small  ani- 
mals they  can  catch;  and  worship  demons.  An- 
other clan,  the  Mundavers,  have  no  fixed  dwellings, 
but  wander  over  the  innermost  hills  with  their 
cattle.  They  shelter  themselves  in  caves  or  under 
little  leaf  sheds,  and  seldom  remain  in  one  spot 
more  than  a  year.  The  thick-lipped,  small-bodied 
Kaders,  'Lords  of  the  Hills,'  are  a  remnant  of  a 
higher  race.  They  live  by  the  chase,  and  wield 
some  influence  over  the  ruder  forest-folk.  These 
hills  abound  in  the  great  stone  monuments  (kist- 
vaens  and  dolmens)  which  the  ancient  non-.\ryans 
erected  over  their  dead.  The  Nairs,  or  hillmen 
of  South-Western  India,  still  keep  up  the  old  sys- 
tem of  polyandry,  according  to  which  one  woman 
is  the  wife  of  several  husbands,  and  a  man's 
property  descends  not  to  his  own  sons,  but  to  his 
sister's  children.  This  system  also  appears  among 
the  non-Aryan  tribes  of  the  Himalayas  at  the 
opposite  end  of  India.  In  the  Central  Provinces, 
the  non-Aryan  races  form  a  large  part  of  the 
population.  In  certain  localities  they  amount  to 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  most  important 
race,  the  Gonds,  have  made  advances  in  civilisa- 
tion; but  the  wilder  tribes  still  cling  to  the  forest, 
and  live  by  the  chase.  .  .  .  The  Maris  fly  from 
their  grass-built  huts  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
.  .  .  Farther  to  the  north-east,  in  the  Tributary 
States  of  Orissa,  there  is  a  poor  tribe,  10,000  in 
number,  of  Juangs  or  Patuas,  literally  the  'leaf- 
wearers.'  Until  lately  their  women  wore  no  clothes, 
but  only  a  few  strings  of  beads  around  the  waist, 
with  a  bunch  of  leaves  before  and  behind.  .  .  . 
Proceeding  to  the  northern  boundary  of  India, 
we  find  the  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  Himalayas 
peopled  by  a  great  variety  of  rude  non-Aryan 
tribes.  Some  of  the  Assam  hillmen  have  no  word 
for  expressing  distance  by  miles  or  by  any  land- 
measure,  but  reckon  the  length  of  a  journey  by 
the  number  of  plugs  of  tobacco  or  pan  which 
they  chew  upon  the  way.  They  hate  work;  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  fierce,  black,  undersized,  and 
ill-fed.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  there- 
fore, remain  in  the  same  early  stage  of  human 
progress  as  that  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Vedic 
poets  more  than  3,000  years  ago.  But  others 
have  made  great  advances,  and  form  communities 
of  a  well-developed  type.  These  higher  races,  like 
the  ruder  ones,  are  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  and  I  must  confine  myself  to 
a  very  brief  account  of  two  of  them, — the  Santals 
and  the  Kandhs.  The  Santals  have  their  home 
among  the  hills  which  abut  on  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges4  in  Lower  Bengal.  They  dwell  in  villages 
of  their  own,  apart  from  the  people  of  the  plains, 
and  number  about  a  million.  Although  still  cling- 
ing to  many  customs  of  a  hunting  forest  tribe, 
they  have  learned  the  use  of  the  plough,  and 
settled  down  into  skilful  husbandmen.  Each  hamlet 
is  governed  by  its  own  headman,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  original  founder  of 
the  village.  .  .  .  Until  near  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  Santals  lived  by  plundering  the  ad- 
jacent plains.  But  under  British  rule  they  settled 
down  into  peaceful  cultivators.  .  .  .  The  Kandhs, 
literally  'The  Mountaineers,'  a  tribe  about  100,000 
strong,  inhabit  the  steep  and  forest-covered  ranges 


which  rise  from  the  Orissa  coast.  Their  idea  of 
government  is  purely  patriarchal.  The  family  is 
strictly  ruled  by  the  father.  The  grown-up  sons 
have  no  property  during  his  life,  but  live  in  his 
house  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
share  the  common  meal  prepared  by  the  grand- 
mother. The  head  of  the  tribe  is  usually  the  eldest 
son  of  the  patriarchal  family.  .  .  .  The  Kandh  sys- 
tem of  tillage  represents  a  stage  half  way  between 
the  migratory  cultivation  of  the  ruder  non-Aryan 
tribes  and  the  settled  agriculture  of  the  Hindus. 
.  .  .  Whence  came  [the]  primitive  peoples,  whom 
the  Aryan  invaders  found  in  the  land  more  than 
3,000  years  ago,  and  who  are  still  scattered  over 
India,  the  fragments  of  a  prehistoric  world?  Writ- 
ten annals  they  do  not  possess.  Their  traditions 
tell  us  little.  But  from  their  languages  we  find 
that  they  belong  to  three  stocks.  First,  the  Tibeto- 
Burman  tribes,  who  entered  India  from  the  north- 
east, and  still  cling  to  the  skirts  of  the  Himalayas. 
Second,  the  Kolarians,  who  also  seem  to  have  en- 
tered Bengal  by  the  north-eastern  passes.  They 
dwell  chiefly  along  the  north-eastern  ranges  of  the 
three-sided  tableland  which  covers  the  southern 
half  of  India.  Third,  the  Dravidians,  who  ap- 
pear, on  the  other  hand,  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Punjab  by  the  north-western  passes.  They 
now  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  three-sided 
tableland  as  far  down  as  Cape  Comorin,  the 
southernmost  point  of  India.  As  a  rule,  the  non- 
Aryan  races,  when  fairly  treated,  are  truthful,  loyal, 
and  kind.  Those  in  the  hills  make  good  soldiers; 
while  even  the  thieving  tribes  of  the  plains  can 
be  turned  into  clever  police.  The  non-.^ryan  castes 
of  Madras  supplied  the  troops  which  conquered 
Southern  India  for  the  British;  and  some  of  them 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Plassey,  which  won  for 
us  Bengal.  The  gallant  Gurkhas,  a  non-Aryan 
tribe  of  the  Himalayas,  now  rank  among  the 
bravest  regiments  in  our  Indian  army,  and  lately 
covered  themselves  with  honour  in  Afghanistan." 
— W.  W.  Hunter,  Brief  history  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, cit.  2-3. — "It  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  the  Dravidians  were  the  aborigines  of  India; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  these  are  rather 
to  be  sought  among  the  numerous  primitive  tribes, 
which  still  inhabit  mountainous  districts,  and  other 
regions  difficult  of  access.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  Gonds,  found  in  many  different  parts  of  India, 
who  remain  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  stone 
age  of  culture,  using  flint  implements,  hunting 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  holding  the  most  rudi- 
mentary forms  of  religious  belief.  The  view  that 
the  Dravidians  were  invaders,  who  came  into  India 
from  the  north-west  in  prehistoric  times,  receives 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  Brahui  language, 
spoken  in  certain  districts  of  Baluchistan,  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  •  Dravidian  languages 
of  Southern  India;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
testify  to  an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Dravidjans 
before  they  invaded  India.  In  any  case,  Dravidian 
civilization  was  predominant  in  India  before  the 
coming  of  the  Aryans.  Many  of  the  Dravidian 
peoples  now  speak  Aryan  or  other  languages  not 
originally  their  own;  but  they  still  retain  their 
own  languages  and  their  characteristic  social  cus- 
toms in  the  South,  and  in  certain  hilly  tracts  of 
Central  India;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  very  greatly  influenced  Aryan  civiliza- 
tion and  Aryan  religion  in  the  North.  Their 
literatures  do  not  begin  until  some  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era,  but  the  existence  of  the  great 
Dravidian  kingdoms  in  the  South  may  be  traced 
in  Sanskrit  literature  and  in  inscriptions  from  a 
much  earlier  period." — E.  J.  Rapson,  Ancient  In- 
dia,  pp.    28-29. — "Mr.    Thurston    holds    that    th? 
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jungle  tribes  of  Southern  India  'are  the  micro- 
scopic remnants  of  a  pre-Dravidian  people.'  Robert 
Sewell  writes,  'At  some  very  remote  period  the 
aborigines  of  Southern  India  were  overcome  by 
hordes  of  Dravidian  invaders  and  driven  to  the 
mountains  and  desert  tracts,  where  their  descend- 
ants are  still  to  be  found.'  This  dark,  short  and 
broad-nosed  race  is  termed  Pre-Dravidian  by  the 
Anthropologists." — R.  Chanda,  Indo-Aryan  rates, 
pi.  I,  p.  8. — The  leading  ethnic  types  are:  the 
Turko-Iranian,  the  Indo-Aryan,  the  Aryo-Dravi- 
dian,  or  Hindustani,  the  Mongolo-Dravidian  or 
Bengali,  the  Mongoloid  type,  the  Dravidian  type. 
"The  Tiirko -Iranian  [is]  represented  by  the  Baloch, 
Brahui  and  Afghans  of  Baluchistan  and  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province.  ...  [It  was]  probably 
formed  by  a  fusion  of  Turk  and  Persian  elements, 
in  which  the  former  predominate.  Stature  above 
mean;  complexion  fair;  eyes  mostly  dark,  but  oc- 
casionally grey.  .  .  .  The  Indo-Aryan  .  .  ■  [occu- 
pies] the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  Kashmir,  and 
.  .  .  has  as  its  characteristic  members  the  Rajputs, 
Khattris,  and  Jats.  This  type  .  .  .  approaches 
most  closely  to  that  ascribed  to  the  traditional 
Aryan  colonists  of  India.  The  stature  is  mostly 
tall;  complexion  fair;  eyes  dark;  hair  on  face 
plentiful;  head  long;  nose  narrow  and  prominent, 
but  not  specially  long.  .  .  .  The  Scylho-Dravidian, 
comprising  the  Maratha  Brahmans,  the  Kunbis, 
and  the  Coorgs  of  Western  India  .  .  .  [is]  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  Turko-Iranian  by  a  lower 
stature,  a  greater  length  of  head,  a  higher  nasal 
index,  a  shorter  nose,  and  a  lower  orbito-nasal 
index.  .  .  .  The  Aryo -Dravidian,  or  Hindustani, 
[is]  found  in  the  United  Provinces,  in  parts  of 
Rajputana,  and  in  Bihar,  and  [is]  represented  in 
its  upper  strata  by  the  Hindustani  Brahman,  and 
in  its  lower  by  the  Chamar.  [It  is]  probably 
the  result  of  the  intermixture,  in  varying  pro- 
portions, of  the  Indo-Aryan  and  Dravidian  types. 
The  head-form  is  long,  with  a  tendency  to  medium ; 
the  complexion  varies  from  lightish  brown  to 
black;  the  nose  ranges  from  medium  to  broad, 
being  always  broader  than  among  the  Indo-Aryans; 
the  stature  is  lower  than  in  the  latter  group.  .  .  . 
The  higher  representatives  of  this  type  approach 
the  Indo-Aryans,  while  the  lower  members  are 
in  many  respects  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
Dravidians.  .  .  .  The  Mongolo-Dravidian  or  Ben- 
gali type  of  Lower  Bengal  and  Orissa,  .  .  .  [com- 
prises] the  Bengal  Brahmans  and  Kayasths,  the 
Muhammadans  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  other 
groups  peculiar  to  this  part  of  India.  [It  is]  prob- 
ably a  blend  of  Dravidian  and  Mongoloid  ele- 
ments, with  a  strain  of  Indo-Aryan  blood  in  the 
higher  groups.  The  head  is  broad;  complexion 
dark;  hair  on  face  usually  plentiful;  stature  me- 
dium; nose  medium,  with  a  tendency  to  broad. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  types  in 
India.  .  .  .  Within  its  own  habitat  the  type  ex- 
tends to  the  Himalayas  on  the  north  and  to  Assam 
on  the  east,  and  probably  includes  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Orissa;  the  western  limit  co- 
incides approximately  with  the  hilly  country  of 
Cbota  Nagpur  and  Western  Bengal.  .  .  .  The  Mon- 
goloid type  of  the  Himalayas,  Nepal,  Assam,  and 
Burma  [is]  represented  by  the  Kanets  of  Lahal 
and  Kulu,  the  Lopchas  of  Darjeeling  and  Sikkim; 
the  Limbus,  Murmis,  and  Gurungs  of  Nepal,  the 
Bodo  of  Assam  and  the  Burmese.  .  .  .  The  Dra- 
vidian type  .  .  .  [extends]  from  Ceylon  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  .  .  .  [pervades]  Madras, 
Hyderabad,  the  Central  Provinces,  most  of  Cen- 
tral India,  and  Chota  Nagpur.  [It  is]  probably 
the  original  type  of  the  population  of  India,  now 
modified    to    a   varying   extent   by   the    admixture 


of  Aryan,  Scythian,  and  Mongoloid  elements.  .  .  . 
This  race,  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indian  types, 
occupies  the  oldest  geological  formation  in  India, 
the  medley  of  forest-clad  ranges,  terraced  plateaux, 
and  undulating  plains  which  stretches,  roughly 
speaking,  from  the  Vindhyas  to  Cape  Comorin.  On 
the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsular  area  the  domain 
of  the  Dravidian  is  conterminous  with  the  Ghats, 
while  farther  north  it  reaches  on  one  side  to 
the  Aravallis,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Rajmahal 
Hills." — Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  i,  pp. 
292-296. — See  also  Dravidian  races;  Aryans; 
Turanian  races  and  languages  ;  Philologv  :  4. 

Also  in:  W.  W.  Hunter,  Briej  history  of  the 
Indian  peoples. 

"Racial  distinctions  are  .  .  .  less  prominent  than 
differences  of  religion,  by  which,  in  some  cases 
accentuated,  they  may  in  other  cases  be  concealed. 
.  .  .  Within  the  limits  of  India  proper  Hinduism 
has  become  the  ruling  cult,  and  indeed — compara- 
tively small  sects,  such  as  the  Parsis,  apart — it  is 
commonly  assumed  to  be  the  faith  of  all  who 
are  not  Mohammedans.  This  impression  is  in- 
correct. Hinduism  has  no  pretensions  to  dogmatic 
rigidity:  it  is  not  so  much  a  faith  as  a  system 
of  society;  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  defined  as 
an  acceptance  of  Brahmin  supremacy  in  all  mat- 
ters spiritual  and  ceremonial,  and  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem which,  under  Brahmin  ascendancy,  fetters  with 
ritual  prejudice  every  action  of  man's  life.  But 
the  hill  tribes  and  the  lowest  classes  of  the  plains 
population,  so  far  from  being  ministered  to  by 
Brahmins,  are  treated  by  them  as  too  degraded 
to  be  approachable.  Those  that  need  the  services 
of  a  priesthood  support  special  'black  Brahmins' 
of  their  own.  Moreover  these  people  are,  in  greater 
or  less  measure,  free  from  the  food  scruples  that 
complicate  Hindu  life.  Hinduism  in  matters  of 
belief  is  the  most  tolerant  of  religions,  and  has 
gradually  drawn  within  itself  a  host  of  tribal  or 
local  creeds.  But.  it  is  intolerant  in  respect  of 
ceremonial  purity,  and  has  not  cast  its  net  over 
classes  who  are  so  degraded  as  to  eat  what  it 
pleases  them.  The  border  line  is  not  precisely 
defined;  but  these  classes  (which  may  conven- 
iently be  called  the  'coolie  castes')  probably  com- 
prise at  least  fifty  millions.  They  live  in  social 
degradation;  but  the  country  would  do  badly  with- 
out them.  It  looks  to  them  for  its  supply  of 
field  and  casual  labour  and  for  the  working  of 
its  factories,  mines  and  tea-gardens.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
we  should  exclude  from  the  Hindu  community 
sects  which  have  formally  seceded  from  its  regu- 
lations, and  having  proselytized  from  various  castes, 
have  substituted  new  for  ancient  caste  distinctions. 
The  most  important  of  these  sects  is  that  of 
the  Sikhs,  which  numbers  3,014,446,  mostly  be- 
longing to  the  Punjab.  .  .  .  Hindus,  properly  so- 
called,  may  be  reckoned  ...  at  about  56  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  But  the  name  merely 
gives  an  appearance  of  unity  to  a  most  hetero- 
geneous association  of  humanity,  divided  not  only 
by  rigid  distinctions  of  caste  but  by  wide  dif- 
ferences* of  race,  appearance,  dress,  language  and 
ceremonial.  .  .  .  The  Mohammedans  [who  num- 
ber about  21  per  cent,  of  the  population]  are 
a  more  closely'  knit  society.  Their  religion  is  defi- 
nite and  dogmatic,  and  in  India  its  solidarity 
has  hardly  been  disturbed  by  schism.  .  .  .  Beyond 
doubt  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Mohammedan 
community  is  of  purely  Indian  origin  and  is  Mo- 
hammedan by  conversion  only.  Conversion  is 
still  proceechng,  and  owing  perhaps  to  a  more 
liberal  diet  and  less  artificial  marriage  law,  Mo- 
hammedans are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
Hindus.    During  the  .  .  .  decade  [1901-1911]  their 
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numbers  rose  by  nearly  7  per  cent.,  whilst  amongst 
Hindus  .  .  .  [of    all    castes]    the    rate    of    increase 
was    s    per    cent.    only.  .  .  .  The    Native    Indian 
Christian    population    has    more    than    doubled    in 
the  course  of  the  last  generation,  and  during  the 
past  ten  years    [written  in   1913]   its   number  has 
increased    by    34    per    cent.  .  .  .  The    Parsis  .  .  . 
number  only   100,100,  but  they  contribute   to  the 
industrial,  commercial  and  public  life  of  India  in 
an  infinitely  greater  measure  than  to  its  population. 
.  .  .  Hinduism  has   but  httle   unifying  force.     In- 
deed   the    caste   system    which    it    has   evolved    is 
a  means  of  isolating  from  one  another  groups  of 
mankind.  ...  A    man    is   born   into   a   caste   and 
can    never   leave   it    [nor   marry   outside   it].     He 
can  eat  with   no  one  but  a  caste-fellow,  and  the 
kinds   of  food  he  can  eat  are   strictly   limited  by 
the    distinctive    scruples    of    his    caste.      His    food 
must  be  cooked   by   a  caste-fellow  unless  he   em- 
ploys a  Brahmin,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  low 
castes  whose  members  refuse  even  Brahmin  cook- 
ery;   nay    more,   cooked   food    other    than   sweet- 
meats is  polluted  for  him  by  the  touch — even  by 
the  shadow — of  any  one  who  is  not  a  caste-fellow. 
He   can   take   water   from    the   hands   of    men    of 
lower  castes,  but  only  of  certain   specified  castes. 
These    food    i^boos    complicate    daily    life    to    an 
almost    incredible    degree    and    altogether    prevent 
the    growth     of  .  .  .  good     fellowship.  .  .  .  There 
are    between    two    and    three    thousand    castes    in 
India,    and    there    are   so    many    kinds    of    Hindu 
humanity.     Each   caste   has   a   government   of   its 
own,   its   affairs   being   regulated   by   a   committee 
(pancbayet),  which  can  punish  the  disobedient  by 
fine  or  e.i;communication.  .  .  .  Very  low  down  the 
scale    lie    the    un-Hinduised    multitudes    which    we 
have  grouped  together  as  'coolies':  they  have  castes 
of  their  own,  but  are  regarded  as  outcasts  by  those 
above   them   and   live   in   the   most   amazing   con- 
tempt.    They  inhabit  separate  quarters  of  the  vil- 
lage;  they  may  not  draw  water  from  the  village 
well;    their    touch    is    polluting;    on    the    western 
coast  they  are  even  prohibited   from  approaching 
a   high-caste   man   within   a   defined  distance.     At 
the  head  of  the  scale  stand  the  Brahmins,  number- 
ing  [according  to  the  census  of  iqii]   fifteen  and 
a  half  miUions.  .  .  .  They  constitute  a   hereditary 
priesthood  and  hold  the  monopoly  of  communicat- 
ing  between   man   and   the   gods.'     With   the   gods 
they    live   in    close   communion;    a    Brahmin    will 
set  aside  some   portion   of  his  meal   for  the   god, 
and  summon  him  to  partake  by  blowing  a   little 
shell   trumpet.  ...  A   Brahmin,   however  poor,   is 
held  in  reverence,  and  is  commonly  addressed   as 
'Maharaj'   (Your  Highness).     To  insult  him  is  a 
crime;   to   offer  him   violence   a   sacrilege.     Under 
native    rule   he   enjoyed   the    most   liberal    'benefit 
of  clergy';  and  at  the  present  time  a  Hindu  jury 
can  hardly  be  brought  to  convict  him  of  a  crime 
that    is    punishable    with    death.      In    the    earliest 
Sanskrit    writings— the    Vedas— the    Brahmins    are 
mentioned,    but    as    appointed    ministers    not    as 
hereditary  priests.     They  appear,  however,  to  have 
striven  from  very  early   days  to  form  themselves 
into    a    separate    in-breeding    class.  .  .  .  Brahmin 
influence   and   writings   accordingly   exalted   purity 
of  blood  as  well  as  ceremonial  purity.     For  sev- 
eral centuries  they  were  opposed  by  the  antagonis 
tic  propaganda  of  Buddhism,  in  wt '  '     ' 

of  mankind   was  a   cardinal   doctrine.     But   while       ^^^^rC.rZV    "^"'"•"   H'imaiiiy    wun    tne 
Buddhism  was  still   a  popular  creed— in   the   third       If"  if.     "".^r?^  recently  ventured  to  marry  out 
century    of    our   era — Brahmin    views    on    the    or- 
ganisation of  society  were  published  in  a  remark- 
able   Sanskrit    work   known    as    the    Institutes    oj 
Manu.    It  recognises  a  long  series  of  castes,  headed 


by  the  Brahmins.  [See  also  Hindu  literature; 
Vedas.]  Immediately  below  the  Brahmins  two 
castes^of  military  men  (Kshaltriyas)  and  of  busi- 
ness men  (Vaishyas) — presumably  including  Aryan 
or  semi-Aryan  families  of  social  repute,  are  per-  . 
mitted  to  share  with  the  Brahmins  the  title  of 
'twice-born'  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  sacred 
thread.  Of  vastly  inferior  position  are  castes 
further  down  the  scale.  .  .  . 

"With   the   triumph   of   Brahminism   the   people 
submitted  to  be  unalterably  classified  on  a  system 
which    Hmited    their    freedom    but    flattered    their 
self-respect.     Marriages   have   been   limited   within 
the  caste  for  at  least  twelve  centuries,  and  it  has 
become  possible  often  to  tell  a  man's  caste  by  his 
features.  .  .  .  Communities    that    were    united    by 
tribal    relationship,    or    by    a    similarity    of    occu- 
pation, became  castes.     Many  of  the  lowest  Indian 
castes    represent    aboriginal    tribes;    a    still    larger 
number  are  linked  to  particular  occupations.    There 
is  indeed  a  separate  caste  for  almost  every  occu- 
pation or  profession,  although  its  members  do  not 
all  follow  the  craft  of  their  caste.     Doctors,  bar- 
bers,   weavers,    carpenters    and    blacksmiths    may 
none  of  them  intermarry.  .  .  .  How  far  are  these 
crystallised  conditions  yielding   to   the  solvent   in- 
fluence of  the  West  ?     Food  scruples  are  undoubt- 
edly giving  way.     For  many  years,   Hindus   who, 
venturing   upon   a   voyage   to   Europe,   have   there 
adopted    Western    habits    of    life,    hqve    s-ibmitted 
on  their  return  to  humiliating  ceremonies  of  puri- 
fication, and,   abandoning  china  and  glass,  knives 
and   forks,   have  reverted   to   Hindu   manners  and 
a  vegetarian   diet.     But   they   are   now   much   less 
ready    to    renounce    comfort    that    has    once    been 
experienced,   and  have  become   sufficiently  numer- 
ous   to   hold   their    own    and    to    influence    others. 
Educated  Indians  now  commonly  eat  in  European 
fashion   and   of   European   dishes— nay   more,   will 
sit  at   table   with   Europeans   and   eat   with   them. 
And   amongst   the   lower  classes   the   rules   of   diet 
are  becoming  more  elastic,  owing  in  great  measure 
to   the  infractions  that  cannot   be  avoided   during 
railway  travel.     Few  scruples  remain  against  bis- 
cuits, soda-water  and  tea.     But  the  stronghold  of 
caste   is   not   in    particularity    of   diet   but   in    the 
limitation  of  cross  marriage,  and  in  this  respect,  if 
one   looks   below   the   surface,   the   marriage   fields 
appear  to  be  actually  narrowing.     New  castes  are 
even   now  arising;    a  subdivision    of   a   caste   will 
decide   to   enhance   its  social   importance   by   pro- 
hibiting the  remarriage  of  its  widows,  by  marrying 
Its  children  in  infancy,  by   abstaining   from   some 
article   of   food,   or   even    by   renouncing   the   cul- 
tivation of  some  particular  crop.     It  forms  itself 
into  a  caste  and  will  no  longer  inter-marry  with 
Its  former  caste-fellows.     This  is,  however    in  the 
lower  levels  of  society.     In  the  higher  ranks  there 
has    also    been    manifest    of    recent    years    a    re- 
actionary  spirit   which   displays   bitter  hostility   to 
Western   influences,    and    is    willing    to    appeal    to 
any  superstition   that   may  help  to  exclude  them 
iiut  the  vigilance  of  this  spirit  is  evidence  in  itself 
ot  an  inclination  towards  reform.     Cases  of  caste 
inter-marriage,  or  of  inter-marriage  between  Hindus 
and   Mohammedans,   are    still    of    the   very    rarest 
occurrence.    They  are  indeed  illegal  unless  'the  par- 
ties tormally   abjure   their  religion.     Even  so   one 


3V  the  antagonis-       "f.K  /   ''^""^   ^^''"  '^^'Sion.     Even  so   one 

■hich  the  equamv       f  '^'  .«ost  prominent  leaders  of  the  Arya  Samaj 
rine.     But   wMe       lt;T:'±  J'JT'^^   P"'"?"'^    ^''^    ">«    object    0 


of 


caste,  and  there  are  men  of  influence  who  ad- 
mire his  temerity.  A  proposal  so  to  modify  the 
marriage  law  as  to  legalize  mixed  marriages  with- 
out question  of  religion  has  lately  [written  in 
1 91 J  J  received  surprisingly  strong  support  amongst 
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the  elected,— and  independent,— members  of  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council,  and  had  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  accept  the  reform  its  decision 
would  clearly  not  have  been  distasteful  to  the 
leaders  of  advanced  opinion,  although  it  might 
have  been  suspected  by  the  masses  and  have  been 
condemned  as  a  scandal  by  reactionary  orators. 
There  have  been  revolts  in  the  past  against  Brahmin 
restrictiveness.  Within  the  last  six  centuries  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind  has  been  the  standard 
of  several  popular  movements.  [The  Brahma 
Samaj  in  Bengal,  and  the  Arya  Samaj  in  the 
Punjab  have  been  active  in  late  years.]  But 
the  sectarians  have  generally  ended  by  conforming 
to  the  system  they  condemned:  they  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  caste,  or  a  series  of  castes. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Lingayets  of  Madras, 
of  the  disciples  of  the  reformer  Kabir,  who,  at  the 
time  Luther  was  urging  the  Protestant  revolt  in 
Europe,  proclaimed  in  India  that  before  God  all 
men  were  equal.  But  the  new  movement  is  sup- 
ported by  something  more  substantial  than  feelings 
of  philanthropy.  A  suspicion  is  forcing  its  way 
that  in-and-in-breeding  has  cost  India  much  vi- 
tality, and  that  if  she  desires  to  meet  Europe  on 
equal  terms,  she  must  widen  the  area  within  which 
marriage  is  permissible.  This  ambition  touches 
the  self-esteem  of  the  upper  classes,  and  may  over- 
power the  resisting  force  of  religion  or  custom.  .  .  . 
Such,  then,  is'  Indian  society,  minutely  and  an- 
tagonistically subdivided  by  differences  not  only 
of  religion,  but  of  breed.  Across  these  differences 
lie  others,  of  language  and  of  dress,  which,  while 
smoothing  in  no  way  the  more  vital  distinctions, 
give  a  uniform  stamp  to  the  people  of  a  locality." 
— J.  B.  Fuller,  Empire  of  India,  pp.  125-127,  129- 
135. — "It  is  well  known  that  many  members  of 
the  depressed  classes  improve  their  socio-economic 
position  by  embracing  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  In- 
dian Christian  community  has  been  doubled  in  the 
last  three  decennial  periods  ending  with  the  census 
of  iQii,  and  now  represents  about  lYn  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population;  and  this  is  due  far 
less  to  natural  increase  than  to  the  constant  ac- 
cession to  its  ranks  of  members  of  the  depressed 
classes.  Further,  since  iqii  there  has  been  a  de- 
veloping tendency  to  mass  movements  towards 
Christianity,  one  of  the  perplexing  problems  of 
the  missionary  bodies  being  to  make  due  provision 
for  the  reception  and  education  of  whole  villages 
desiring  enrolment." — A.  Khan,  India  in  transition, 
p.  250. — See  also  Brahmanism;  Caste  system; 
Asia:  Unity  of  Asiatic  civilization;  European  in- 
fluences, etc.:  5;  Jainism;  Mythology:  Indian: 
Unparalleled  length  of  life:  Eastern  area;  Reli- 
gion:  B.C.  1000. 

Emigration  of  Hindus  to  East  Africa.  See 
Kenya  colony. 

Languages  and  writing. — The  linguistic  survey 
of  India  records  147  distinct  languages.  Of  these 
seventy-nine  are  roughly  classed  as  of  the  Thibeto- 
Chinese  family,  and  are  spoken  among  the  semi- 
Mongolian  people  from  Thibet  to  Burma.  Four- 
teen belong  to  the  Dravidian  family,  and  include 
the  four  literary  languages  of  southern  India.  A 
good  many  of  the  other  tongues  in  the  list  are 
those  spoken  by  aboriginal  tribes  or  isolated 
groups  of  invaders  here  and  there.  The  charac- 
teristic and  most  widely  spread  languages  of  India 
belong  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family. 
"The  language  of  all  the  earliest  records  of  India, 
whether  Hterary  or  inscriptional,  is  Indo-European 
in  character.  ...  A  standard  or  literary  language 
appears  first  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  .  .  . 
[written  in]  'Vedic'  Sanskrit,  ...  the  language  of 
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priestly  poets  who  lived  in  the  region  now  known 
as  Southern  .Afghanistan,  the  North-Western  Fron- 
tier Province,  and  the  Punjab.  .  .  .  After  the  Vedic 
period,  Aryan  civilization  extended  itself  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  over  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  which  became  subsequently 
not  only  the  chief  political  and  religious  centre  of 
Brahmanism  but  also  the  birthplace  of  its  rival 
religions,  Jainism  and  Buddhism.  It  was  in  this 
region  that  the  priestly  treatises,  known  as  'Brah- 
manas,'  and  the  great  epic  poems,  the  Mahabharata 
and  the  Ramayana,  were  composed." — E.  J.  Rap- 
son,  Ancient  India,  pp.  9-10. — "Any  account  of 
the  races  or  languages  of  India  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  influence  that  the 
spread  of  the  English  language  is  exerting  over 
the  population  generally.  ...  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  English  language  and  what  it  stands  for 
is  the  most  powerful  force  acting  to-day  in  India 
in  the  direction  of  social  and  national  unity.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  languages  of  southern  India 
are  as  unintelligible  in  Lahore  as  they  would  be 
in  London,  and  that  a  native  of  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay is  as  much  a  foreigner  in  Delhi  or  Peshawar 
as  an  Englishman  is  a  foreigner  in  Rome  or  Paris. 
But  ...  the  English-speaking  Indian  ...  is  not 
a  foreigner  in  any  part  of  India  where  English 
is  spoken.  One  of  the  novel  features  of  modern 
Indian  life  is  the  frequent  holding  of  Pan-Indian 
congresses  for  the  discussion  of  political,  social, 
industrial,  religious  and  other  subjects.  These  as- 
semblies, which  bring  together  the  most  prominent 
men  from  all  parts  of  India,  would  be  impossible 
were  it  not  for  the  common  basis  provided  by 
the  English  language.  .  .  .  But  we  must  not  ex- 
aggerate the  extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, or  indeed  any  book  knowledge  at  all,  is  at 
present  possessed  by  the  population.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  million  possibly  a  million 
and  a  half  persons  can  read  and  speak  English, 
and  of  these  many  know  it^  very  imperfectly.  It 
is  the  tendency  that  is  important,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  for  English  to  spread." — T.  W.  Holderness, 
Peoples  and  problems  of  India,  pp.  79,  80,  83. 

"For  many  centuries  past  India  has  possessed 
a  bewildering  variety  of  forms  of  writing;  but 
comparison  of  the  older  records  enables  us  to  trace 
back  almost  all  this  multiplicity  of  scripts  to  a 
single  original,  the  ancient  Brahmi  characters. 
Some  coins  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  the 
inscriptions  containing  the  Edicts  of  Asoka  (third 
century  B.C.)  are  the  oldest  Brahmi  writings 
known  to  us,  but  their  characters  have  already 
a  long  history  behind  them.  As  most  of  th^ 
Brahmi  letters  agree  with  the  Northern  Semitic 
characters  of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  it  seems  likely  that  Hindu  traders,  about 
Soo  B.C.,  borrowed  North-Semitic  letters  to  write 
their  own  language,  and  that  then  Hindu  scholars 
arranged  and  developed  them  into  alphabetical 
systems  suitable  to  express  the  requirements  of 
Sanskrit  speech.  One  of  these  systems  was  the 
Bralimi,  which  in  time  became  the  parent  of  nearly 
all  the  later  scripts  of  India  and  their  offspring." 
— L.  D.  Barnett,  Antiquities  of  India,  p.  225. — See 
also  Philology:  4;  16;  Hindu  literature;  Sans- 
krit. 

Political  divisions.— Native  states.— "India  is 
divided  into  two  classes  of  territories;  first, 
Provinces  under  British  rule;  second.  States  under 
Native  Chiefs.  The  population  of  the  whole 
amounted  in  iqoi  to  over  294  millions,  or  more 
than  double  the  number  estimated  for  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  height  of  its  power.  But  the  Eng- 
lish, even  more  than  the  Romans  have  respected 
the  rights   of   Native   Chiefs   who   are   willing   to 
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govern  well.     Such  Chiefs  still  rule  on  their  own 
account    nearly    one-third    of    the    area    of    India, 
with   over  62   millions  of  subjects,   or  more   than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  Indian  people.    The  British 
territories,  therefore,  comprise  about  two-thirds  of 
the  area  of  India,  and  over  three-quarters,  or  more 
than  231  millions,  of  its  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The  Brit- 
ish possessions  are  distributed  into  .  .  .  Provinces. 
Each  has  its  own  Governor  or  head;  but  all  are 
controlled  by   the  supreme   Government   of  India. 
.  .  .  The   Viceroy    [or   governor-general]    of   India 
is   appointed    by    the    King    of    England;    so    also 
are  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay.     The 
heads  of  the  other  Provinces  are  chosen  for  their 
merit  from  the   Anglo-Indian  services,   almost  al- 
ways from   the   Civil  Service,   and  are   nominated 
by     the    Viceroy,    subject    in     the     case     of     the 
Lieutenant-Governorships   to   the   approval   of   the 
Secretary  of  State.     The  King  of  England  is  Em- 
peror  of   India,   and   is  spoken   of   both    officially 
and  commonly  in  India   as  'the   King-Emperor.'  " 
— W.  W.  Hunter,  Brief  history  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, pp.  38-39. — "British   India   for   administrative 
purposes   is  divided  into   15   provinces,   each   with 
its  separate   Local   Government   or  administration. 
In  eight   of   the   provinces — the   three   Presidencies 
of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal,  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Agra   and  Oudh,  the   Punjab,   Bihar  and 
Orissa,    the    Central    Provinces,    and    Assam — the 
Local  Government  consists  of  a  Governor,  an  e.x- 
ecutive   Council  of  not   more  than  four  members, 
and   two   or   more   Ministers.     In    one   province — 
Burma — the    Local    Government    consists,    pending 
further    legislation,     of     a    single     individual — the 
Lieutenant-Governor  assisted  by  a  secretariat  and 
headquarter   staff,    but    Burma    is    to    be    brought 
into  line  with  the  other  Provinces.     The  remaining 
six   provinces   are   directly   administered   by    Chief 
Commissioners,    who    are    technically    mere    agents 
of    the    Central    Government    of    India." — Indian 
Year  Book,  1922,  p.  16. — "  'The  easiest  way  of  un- 
derstanding  the   organisation   of   a   province   is   to 
think  of  it  as  composed  of  districts,  which  in  all 
provinces,  except  Madras,  are  combined,  in  groups 
of  usually  from  four  to  six,  into  divisions,  under  a 
commissioner.     The   average   size    of    a   district   is 
4,430   square    miles.  .  .  .  Many    are    much    bigeer. 
Mymensingh  district  holds  more  human  souls  than 
Switzerland,  Vizagapatam  district,  both  in  area  and 
population,    exceeds    Denmark.  .  .  .  The     district, 
which  is  a  collector's  charge,  is  the  unit  of  admin- 
istration, but  it  is  cut  up  into  sub-divisions  under 
assistants    or    deputy    collectors,    and    these    again 
into  revenue   collecting   areas  of  smaller  size.  .  .  . 
The  district  officer  has  a  dual  capacity ;  as  collector 
he   is   head   of    the    revenue    organisation,    and    as 
magistrate  he  exercises  general  supervision  over  the 
inferior  courts  and,  in  particular,  directs  the  police 
work.     In  areas  where  there  is  no  permanent  reve- 
nue settlement,  he   can  at  any   time  be  in   touch, 
through  his  revenue  subordinates,  with  every  inch 
of    his    territory.      This    organisation    in    the    first 
place  serves  its  peculiar  purpose  of  collecting  the 
revenue  and  of  keeping   the   peace.     But,   because 
it  is  so  close-knit,  so  well-established,  and  so  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  people,  it  simultaneously 
discharges  easily  and  efficiently  an  immense  number 
of     other     duties.'— Montagit-Chelmsford     Report, 
paragraphs  122-3." — H.  V.  Lovett,  History  of  the 
Indian   nationalist   movement,  p.   18,  footnote. 

"The  census  report  of  igoi  estimates  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  the  native  states  at  679,392  square 
miles,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  1,776,597  square  miles 
which  make  up  the  Indian  Empire,  the  population 
of    which    is    62,461,549,    out    of    294,361,056    in- 


habitants of  India,  in  which  are  not  included  the 
inhabitants    of    the    Shan    States    of    Burma,    the 
Khasia   and   Jaintia   Hills,    Manipur   and    Bhutan, 
while    the    area    and    population    of   Nepaul    have 
not  been  properly  ascertained.     The  native  states 
thus  comprise  more  than  a  third  of  the  area  and 
support    considerably    less    than    a    quarter    of    the 
population.  ...  [In   1921,  the  area  of  the  native 
states  was  estimated  at  709,555  square  miles,  out  of 
a    total    of    1,802,629,    while    the    population    was 
71,936,736  out  of  a  total  of  319,075,132.     Accord- 
ing to  government  usage  India  means  British  In- 
dia],  together  with   any   territories  of  any   native 
chief    under    the    suzerainty    of  .  .  .  [the    Crown] 
exercised  through  the  Governor-General,  or  through 
any  officer  subordinate  to  him.    This  suzerainty,  in 
the    case    of    175    states,    is   exercised    directly    by 
the  Government  of  India,  and  in  the  case  of  500 
through  provincial  governments.     Sir  William  Lee 
Warner  explains  that  the  generally  accepted  view 
is  that  suzerainty  is  divisible  between   the   British 
Government  and  the  ruling  chief,  and  that,  of  its 
attributes,   the   right   to    make   war   or   peace   and 
the     right    of    foreign    negotiation    lies    with   the 
Government,   while    the   right   to   make   laws   and 
administer  justice  resides  in  the  ruling  chief.     No 
chief   can   therefore    be   properly   described   as   in- 
dependent. .  .  .  The  size  of  the  native  states  varies 
from   that   of   Hyderabad,   which   is   rather   larger 
than  Great  Britain,  to  petty  possessions  of  twenty 
square    miles.      The    fact    that   in    some    parts    of 
India,  as  in  Bombay,  native  states  are  extremely 
numerous,  amounting  to  354  in  number,  whereas  in 
other  parts,   like   Madras,   there   are   only   five,   is 
accounted   for   by    the    conditions   existing    at   the 
time  the   British  power  was  consolidated.     In  the 
south    the   Nizam    of   Hyderabad,    the    Nawab    of 
the  Carnatic,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  and  the  Maha- 
raja ofTravancore  had  swept  away  or  bound  up 
into    one    unit    many    petty    chiefships    and   small 
states   before    the    British   power   was   established. 
In  Bombay,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the 
Peshwa   had   been    weakened   and   territories   were 
changing   rulers   up   to    the   time   when   the   Mah- 
rattas   were   overthrown   by   the   English,   and   the 
latter  power   recognised  the  status   quo   and  con- 
firmed the  holders  of  the  moment  in  their  other- 
wise  precarious   possessions.     Most   of    the   native 
states,   however,   are   of   modern   origin,    the   most 
ancient  being  those  included  in  Rajputana.     Cen- 
tral India,  on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
Mahratta   chieftains,   who   were   not    attracted   by 
the   deserts  of   the   Rajputs.  .  .  .  Mysore   may   be 
regarded  as  a  revival  by  the  favour  of  the  British 
of    an    ancient    Hindoo    principality.      Travancore 
and    Cochin   are    old-world   Hindoo   states,   which 
existed,  as  they   are  now,  before  the  struggle   be- 
tween the  French  and  English  in  the  south.     The 
Mogul  emperors   had  not   been  satisfied  with  su- 
zerainty   over    the    numerous    native   states    which 
existed    in    their    day.      What    they    desired    was 
dominion,   in   the   quest   of   which    they    were    led 
to    destroy    the    Mohammedan    kingdoms    of    the 
Deccan,    which,   had    they    been    preserved,    might 
have  warded  off  the  fatal  onslaught  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.     The  latter,  in  turn,  simply  desired  to  levy 
as   blackmail   the   fourth    part    of    the    revenue   of 
all  weaker  powers,  and  they  evolved  no  real  policy 
in    regard    to    the    native    states    before    the    ruin 
of    the    confederacy    on    the    field    of    Panipat    in 
1 761.     In   South   India,   warfare   with   the   French 
and   local   intrigue   led   to   the   like   relations   with 
the   native   princes,   but   with   the   fall   of   Tippoo 
Sultan  at  Mysore,  the  Nizam  and  the  British  be- 
came   united   in   a   lasting    alUance.     Bengal   had 
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become  part  of  British  India  with  the  grant  of 
the  Dewani  or  fiscal  administration  m  176S,  ana 
Oudh  was  for  a  time  the  buffer  state  between  it 
and  the  Mahrattas.  The  establishment,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein  in  1802,  of  British  influence 
at  Poona  led  to  war  with  Slndhia  and  Bhonsla, 
which  was  followed  by  a  breach  with  Holkar, 
and  subsequently  with  the  Peshwa,  and  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Pindaris,  at  the  conclusion  ol 
which,  in  1S18,  Rajputana,  Gwalior,  Indore,  and 
Naepur  were  brought  under  the  British  Protec- 
torate. The  war  of  1814-1816  left  Nepaul  inde- 
pendent as  to  its  internal  administration,  but 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
respect  of  its  foreign  relations.  ...  At  first  the 
British  policy  was  to  restore  conquered  territory, 
merely  retaining  sufficient  for  their  own  purposes 
and  for  the  payment  of  expenses,  but  since  the 
phantom  Emperor  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Mahrattas  they  ceased  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority and,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hastings,  adopted 
the  policy  of  maintaining  that  the  British  held 
the  suzerainty  of  India.  Between  1813  and  the 
Mutiny,  most  of  the  existing  treaties  were  con- 
cluded  with   native   states.  .  .  . 

"It   is   now    clearly   established   that   the    rights 
of  chiefs  as  rulers  will  be  respected,  but  that  the 
British   Government   alone  shall   act   for   them   in 
dealings  with  foreign  powers  and  with  other  native 
states,    that    the    inhabitants    of    such    states    are 
subjects  of  their  own  rulers,  and  that  rulers  and 
subjects  are  alike  exempt  from  the  laws  of  British 
India.     The  internal  peace  of  the  native  states  is 
also  secured,   and   they   are   forbidden  to   employ, 
without  permission,  subjects  of  other  European  na- 
tions;   while    their    subjects,    when    outside    their 
own  territory,  become  practically  British  subjects. 
As  states  which  cannot  make  war  on  other  states 
in  the  same  position  as  themselves,  or  on  foreign 
powers,  need  no  army,  in  most  treaties  the  mili- 
tary   forces    which    they    may    maintain    are    re- 
stricted, and  a  provision  is  inserted  to   the  effect 
that    no    factories   may    be    erected    for    the    pro- 
duction  of  guns  and   ammunition.     Native   states 
are,   on   the  contrary,  bound   to   render  assistance 
to   the   Imperial   forces.     Since   the  time   of   Lord 
Dufferin   several   of   the   larger    units    have    main- 
tained Imperial  service  troops  which  number  nearly 
20,000  men  in  all.    These  are  under  the  inspection 
of   British   ofticeis,   and   when   placed   at   the   dis- 
posal   of    the    British    Government    are    available 
for    use    in    the    same    manner    as    British    forces, 
though  they  belong  to  the  states  and  are  recruited 
from  its  subjects.  ...  In  spite  of  the  internal  in- 
dependence guaranteed  to  the  states  the  paramount 
authority  claims  and  exercises  the  right  to   inter- 
fere to  correct  serious  abuses,  or  even  to  administer 
for  the  time  being,   when  sufficient  reason   arises. 
Thus   the  late   Gaekwar   of   Baroda   was   deposed, 
and    other    instances    of    similar    action    are    not 
wanting.    The  powers  of  the  Governor-General  in 
native   states   are   exercised   through   political   offi- 
cers, generally  called  Residents,  who  are   the  sole 
channel  of  communication,  and  the  political  service 
is    recruited    from    the    Indian    Civil    Service    and 
from   the   Indian   army." — J.   D.   Rees,   India,   the 
real  India,  pp.  149-154. — "In  these  [native]  states 
there  is  a  more  or  less  regular  system  of  adminis- 
tration modelled  on  the  system  existing  in  British 
districts.     Usually  there  is  a  prime  minister,  who 
'in  Hindu  states  is  called  the  diwan,  and  in  Muham- 
madan  states  the  wazir  or  some  equivalent  name. 
There   are   other   ministers  in   charge   of   different 
departments,  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  dis- 
trict officers.     The  ministers  and  judges  are  some- 


times Indians  borrowed  from  the  pubhc  service 
of  a  British  province,  and  such  men  bring  with 
them  the  principles  and  methods  of  modern  gov- 
ernment. Under  their  guidance  the  largest  states 
have  adopted  in  a  more  or  less  modified  and  sim- 
plified form  the  penal  code  of  British  India,  the 
procedure  codes  and  some  of  the  substantive  laws. 
Experiments  in  representative  institutions  have 
also  here  and  there  been  made,  though  they  are 
not  allowed  to  go  far.  In  Mysore  and  Travan- 
core  a  representative  assembly  is  convened  for  a 
few  days  every  year,  is  addressed  by  the  diwan,  is 
permitted  to  talk  on  public  questions,  and  is  then 
dismissed.  In  Baroda  a  beginning  has  been  made 
with  a  legislative  council.  But  the  dominant  note 
in  native  states  is  the  absolutism  of  the  ruler. 
.  .  .  Though  he  may  choose  to  rule  by  deputies, 
at  any  time  he  may  elect  to  put  them  aside  and 
to  take  up  the  reins:  while  some  of  the  ablest 
princes  of  India  have  always  kept  the  detailed 
administration  of  their  states  in  their  own  hands." 
— T.  W.  Holderness,  People  and  problems  of  In- 
dia, pp.  184,  185. — See  also  British  empire:  Char- 
acter of  British   rule  in   India   and  Egypt. 

Also  in:  V.  Chirol,  Indian  unrest. — J.  Strachy, 
India,  its  administration  and  progress. — J.  R.  Mac- 
donald.  Government  of  India. — J.  B.  Fuller,  Em- 
pire of  India. 

Local  self-government. — "The  subject  of  local 
self-government  in  India  is  of  so  great  importance 
that  it   demands  treatment  at  greater  length.     At 
the  basis  of  all  local  government  in  India  lies  the 
village.  .  .  .  The   village  has  its   own   organisation 
and  rules,  and  its  own  officials.     The  villages  ac- 
cording to  Baden-Powell's  division  may  be  divided 
into   two   main   classes:    the   rxotwari  village,   the 
head  of  which  is  the  patel  or  reddi  or  hereditary 
headman;  and  the  joint  or  landlord  village  of  the 
United   Provinces   and    the    North-West   generally, 
the    head   of    which    is   the    village    panchayat    or 
group  of  heads  of  the  leading  famihes.     The  pan- 
chayat  in   many   villages   has   been  superseded   by 
an  individual  such  as  the  lumbardar,  with  whom 
the  local  government  can  have  direct  dealings.  .  .  . 
The  Indian  village  is  an  essential  part   in   Indian 
administration.      The    officials  .  .  .  whatever    they 
may  be,  have  direct  dealings  with  Government,  and 
are  as  a  rule  paid  small  salaries.    They  are  respon- 
sible for  the  local  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
for  the  collection  of  revenue,  for  giving  informa- 
tion  regarding   crops,  diseases  and  other  items  of 
local  interest.     The  village  never  evolved  what  we 
now  call   municipal  government.     Both  in   Hindu 
and  Mohammedan   India   the  village   chief   official 
was    a    direct    agent    of    the    central    government. 
Local  self-government   in   the  sense   that  we  now 
speak   of    municipalities    as   self-governing   institu- 
tions is  not  indigenous  to  India,  [but]  the  village, 
with  its  peculiar  type  of  government,  is  indigenous 
to  India.     It  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  insti- 
tutions in  India.     In  the  words  of  Lord  Metcalfe: 
'The  village  communities  are  little  republics,  hav- 
ing nearly  everything  they  can  want  within  them- 
selves, and  almost  independent  of  foreign  relations. 
They  seem  to  last  where  nothing  else  lasts.     Dy- 
nasty after  dynasty  tumbles  down ;  revolution  suc- 
ceeds   revolution ;    Hindu,    Pathan,    Mughal,    Ma- 
ratha,  Sikh,  English,  are  all  masters  in  turn,  but 
the   village  communities  remain   the  same.  ...  If 
a  coimtry  remain  for  a  series  of  years  the  scene 
of    continued    pillage    and    massacre,   so    that    the 
village  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villages 
nevertheless  return  whenever  the  power  of  peace- 
able  possession   revives.     A   generation    may   pass 
away,    but    the    succeeding    generation    will     re- 
turn.' .  .  .  Local   self-government    of    the   modern 
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type,  both  urban  and  rural,  is  vastly  different  from 
the  indigenous  village  government.  It  is  the  result 
of  British  ideas  of  government  and  as  such  exotic 
to  India.  The  Presidency  towns,  under  Royal 
Charter,  possessed  some  type  of  municipal  govern- 
ment from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Company. 
Municipal  administration  on  a  larger  scale  was 
attempted  in  1842  when  an  Act  was  passed,  ap- 
plicable to  Bengal,  .to  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
'any  place  of  public  resort  or  residence  to  make 
better  provision  for  purposes  connected  with  pub- 
lic health  and  sanitation.'  In  1850  an  Act  was 
passed  making  the  Bengal  principle  operative  over 
the  whole  of  India.  Both  Acts  were  permis- 
sive, .  .  .  [and]  under  the  1850  Act  a  large  num- 
ber of  municipalities  were  formed  with  more  suc- 
cess. The  Commissioners,  however,  were  mostly 
nominated.  The  elective  principle  was  not  yet 
tried.  The  real  starting  point  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  Resolution,  passed  in  1870,  by 
Lord  Mayo's  Government  which  declared  that: 
'Local  interest,  supervision  and  care  are  necessary 
to  success  in  the  management  of  funds  devoted  to 
education,  sanitation,  medical  charity,  and  local 
public  works.  The  operation  of  this  Resolution 
in  its  full  meaning  and  integrity  will  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  self-government, 
for  strengthening  municipal  institutions,  and  for 
the  association  of  Natives  and  Europeans  to  a 
greater  extent  than  heretofore  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.'  New  municipal  acts  followed,  ex- 
tending the  democratic  principle.  The  most  exten- 
sive policy  of  local  self-government  was  adopted 
by  Lord  Ripon's  Government.  In  the  Resolutions 
of  1881  and  18S2  and  the  Acts  of  1883  and  1884 
the  prevailing  principles  of  local  self-government 
were  laid  down.  The  constitution,  powers  and 
functions  of  local  bodies  were  much  altered.  The 
principle  of  election  was  extended,  and  freedom 
from  official  control  was  made  real  by  establishing 
sounder  financial  bases  for  the  municipalities  and 
allowing  the  election  of  unofficial  chairmen.  A 
similar  evolution  marked  rural  self-government. 
Although  it  started  later,  rural  self-government  has 
extended  widely.  The  principles  governing  it  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  governing  urban 
self-government.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India 
from  1882  downwards  has  been  the  insistence  on 
local  self-government  as  a  training  school  for  a 
wider  responsibility.  In  Lord  Mayo's  Resolution 
of  1870  this  idea,  as  I  have  shown,  was  brought 
to  light,  but  it  is  in  the  1882  Resolution  of  Lord 
Ripon's  Government  that  we  have  its  first  clear 
expression.  This  Resolution  says:  'It  is  not  pri- 
marily with  a  view  to  improvement  in  adminis- 
tration that  this  measure  is  put  forward  and  sup- 
ported. It  is  chiefly  desirable  as  an  instrument  of 
political  and  popular  education.  .  .  .  [If]  the  offi- 
cers of  Government  only  set  themselves,  as  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  believes  they  will, 
to  foster  sedulously  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
independent  political  life,  if  they  will  accept  loy- 
ally and  as  their  own  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  they  come  to  realise  that  the  system 
really  opens  to  them  a  fairer  field  for  the  exercise 
of  administrative  tact  and  directive  energy  than 
the  more  autocratic  system  which  it  supersedes, 
then  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  period  of  failures 
will  be  short,  and  that  real  and  substantial  progress 
will  very  soon  become  manifest.'  The  same  ideas 
have  been  repeated  in  subsequent  Resolutions,  the 
most  recent  of  them  of  May  1918,  which  presents 
the  current  policy  thus:  .  .  .  ''The  object  of  local 
self-government  is  to  train  the  people  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  local  affairs  and  that  polit- 
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ical  education  of  this  sort  must,  in  the  main,  take 
precedence  of  considerations  of  departmental  effi- 
ciency.' " — R.  N.  Gilchrist,  Indian  nationality,  pp. 
197-200,  202-203. 

Also  in:  C.  M.  P.  Cross,  Development  oj  self- 
government  in  India. 

Agriculture. — Dependence  of  population. — 
Backward  methods. — Efforts  toward  improve- 
ment.— "India  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
country.  Of  its  total  population  72  per  cent,  are 
engaged  in  pasture  and  agriculture,  viz.,  6g  per 
cent,  in  ordinary  cultivation  and  3  per  cent,  in 
market  gardening,  the  growing  of  special  products, 
forestry  and  the  raising  of  farm  stock  and  small 
animals.  The  217  million  persons  supported  by 
ordinary  cultivation  comprise  nearly  8  million  [In- 
dian] landlords,  167  million  cultivators  of  their 
own  or  rented  land,  over  41  million  farm  servants 
and  field  labourers  and  less  than  a  million  estate 
agents  and  managers  and  their  employes." — Indian 
Year  Book,  1922,  p.  457. — "The  size  of  an  average 
holding  varies  from  half  an  acre  in  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  country  to  eight  acres  in  less 
congested  parts.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two 
extremes,  the  average  size  of  the  Indian  farm — if 
one  may  call  it  by  that  name — does  not  exceed 
four  acres.  As  the  holder  of  this  four-acre-farm 
supplies  both  capital  and  labour,  the  usual  custom 
is  for  the  whole  family  to  find  their  vocation  in, 
and  derive  their  hving  from,  the  management  of 
the  holding,  .  .  .  The  fencing  off  of  the  land  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  India,  because  under  the 
present  system  [of  sub-divisions]  the  size  and  scope 
of  an  average  farm  are  so  limited  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  fences.  .  .  .  The  sys- 
tematic rearing  of  such  economic  beasts  as  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
in  India.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  our  livestock  defi- 
ciency is  to  be  found  in  our  conservatism  as  to 
material  progress,  our  lack  of  education,  and  our 
religious  scruples.  .  .  .  The  need  for  agricultural 
research  —  chemical,  bacteriological,  mycological, 
phytogenetical,  etc. — is  very  urgent  indeed  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  number  of  problems 
awaiting  solution  must  be  practically  without  limit. 
At  the  present  time  [1920]  India  possesses  only 
one  Agricultural  Research  Institute  of  any  conse- 
quence— namely,  the  one  at  Pusa — and  let  us  not 
shrink  from  recalling  the  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  this  one  place  was  made  possible  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  an  American  millionaire." — N.  N.  S. 
Gupta,  Agricidtural  development  of  India  (Asiatic 
Review,  Jtdy,  1920). — "In  India  crops  can  be  cul- 
tivated all  the  year  round.  During  the  fiercest 
heat  of  the  dry  months  you  may  see,  clustered 
about  the  wells,  patches  of  small  millet — oases  in 
a  desert — which,  so  long  as  they  are  watered,  can 
defy  the  hot  wind.  Vegetation  luxuriates  in  the 
warm  moisture  of  the  rainy  season  that  follows. 
The  night  frosts  of  the  Northern  India  cold 
weather  do  not  injure — or  greatly  retard — the 
growth  of  young  wheat.  It  is  possible,  then,  to 
take  two  crops  off  the  ground  within  the  year,  if 
they  be  crops  of  rapid  growth,  requiring  no  more 
than  five  or  six  months  between  sowing  and  har- 
vest; so,  by  double-cropping  his  land,  a  cultivator 
may  practically  double  the  area  of  his  holding. 
In  Northern  India  wheat  often  follows  a  crop  of 
maize  or  indigo,  and  in  Southern  India  rice  follows 
rice  within  the  year.  When  a  crop  requires  more 
than  half  a  year  to  come  to  maturity,  a  second 
crop  may  be  gathered  by  sowing  it  amidst  the 
growing  plants.  Pulse,  for  instance,  may  be  sown 
in  standing  rice,  and  rape  in  standing  cotton.  In 
this  way  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  area  under  tillage 
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is  cropped  twice  within  the  year.  .  .  .  [Agricul- 
ture has  been  greatly  retarded  by  caste  prejudice 
and  custom.  Few  of  the  Rajput  and  Brahma 
castes  will  cultivate  their  own  land,  much  of  which 
is  badly  farmed  by  hired  labor.]  A  larger  variety 
of  crops  is  cultivated  in  India  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  There  are  fourteen  cereals, 
of  which  rice  and  millet  are  most  characteristic 
of  the  Indian  climate,  since,  if  uncultivated  by 
man,  they  could  survive  in  a  wild  condition  and 
indeed  are  represented  in  the  wild  flora  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  [Maize  has  been  introduced  from 
America.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  grown  in 
the  north.  Sugar  cane,  pulse,  rape,  cotton,  flax, 
jute,  hemp,  tobacco  and  the  opium  poppy,  tea, 
coffee,  indigo  are  important  crops.  Indigo  and 
opium  however  have  decreased  in  value, — indigo 
since  the  introduction  of  the  blue  aniline  dye; 
opium  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with 
China]  The  cultivators  have  much  to  learn  and 
to  reform.  Certain  of  them,  generally  low  caste 
men,  work  their  fields  with  the  industry  and  skill 
of  the  best  market-gardeners.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  land  produces  much  less  than  should  be  ex- 
pected of  it,  subdivided  as  it  is  into  very  small 
holdings.  .  .  .  The  Indian  cultivator  turns  the 
smallness  of  his  holding  to  no  such  practical  ad- 
vantage [as  the  farmer  of  Japan],  and  farms  three 
or  four  acres  in  the  methods  that  he  would  follow 
with  a  holding  of  tenfold  this  area.  His  imple- 
ments are  of  the  lightest;  but  he  works  them  with 
cattle  power.  Good  cultivators  recognise  the  ad- 
vantage of  selecting  their  seed,  and  reserve  for 
this  purpose  the  finest  heads  of  maize,  and  the 
first  pickings  of  cotton.  But  the  generality  sow 
the  seed  that  first  comes  to  hand,  often  obtaining 
it  on  loan.  .  .  .  Manure  is  not  preserved,  and  sew- 
age will  not  be  handled.  That  some  Indian  cul- 
tivators will  move  outside  the  ring  of  their  tradi- 
tions, if  tempted  by  a  clear  advantage,  is  proved 
by  the  widespread  adoption  of  such  exotics  as 
tobacco  and  potatoes.  .  .  .  But  there  are  only  a 
few  castes  that  will  adopt  improvements  that  cost 
labour;  and  the  most  disheartening  fact  to  those 
who  look  for  progress  is  the  failure  of  the  many 
to  learn  from  the  skill  and  industry  that  are  daily 
displayed  by  a  few  of  their  neighbours.  For  a 
generation  and  more  the  State  .  .  .  has  maintained 
experimental  farms  and  published  their  results.  But 
it  is  only  within  .  .  .  [this  century]  that  these 
departments  have  been  equipped  with  an  effective 
staff  of  European  technical  advisers,  have  been 
provided  with  funds  that  are  in  any  way  adequate, 
and  have  been  able  to  look  to  agricultural  colleges 
for  the  training  of  the  subordinate  staff  they  re- 
quire. So  far  no  extensive  practical  re'^ults  have 
been  obtained. — indeed,  alongside  of  the  govern- 
ment farms,  you  may  see  cultivators  pursuing  their 
ancient  methods,  changed  in  no  respect  by  the 
example.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results 
of  experiments  have  not  always  been  trustworthy: 
research  must  precede  efforts  at  conversion,  and 
Indian  conditions  offer  much  that  is  strange  to  the 
agricultural  science  and  practice  of  the  West.  Iron 
ploughs  of  European  patterns  have  in  some  local- 
ities been  purchased  in  hundreds:  so  also  have 
simple  water-lifts:  in  the  Madras  presidency  there 
are  ...  [a  large  number  of]  irrigating  pumps 
worked  by  oil  engines.  The  wooden  roller  and 
pestle  mills  used  from  time  immemorial  for  the 
crushing  of  sugar-cane  are  being  driven  out  of  use 
by  a  light  iron  mill.  But  these  improvements  only 
touch  the  surface  of  what  is  possible,  and  wide- 
spread reform  cannot  be  expected  until  an  idea 
gains  currency  that  to  raise  better  crops  is  meri- 
torious, and  may  even  be  considered  fashionable. 


Such  an  opinion  appears  to  be  arising  in  Western 
India — the  Bombay  presidency  and  the  Central 
Provinces — and  perhaps  also  in  the  Punjab.  The 
experiments  of  the  Agricultural  Departments  are 
watched  with  interest:  visits  by  their  European  ex- 
perts are  welcomed:  pure  seed  is  in  rapidly  increas- 
ing demand,  and  seed  farms  and  nurseries  are  being 
established  by  private  enterprise.  At  the  Poona 
Agricultural  College  in  the  Bombay  presidency 
there  are  students  who  have  come  to  learn  farm- 
ing for  use  on  land  of  their  own." — J.  B.  Fuller, 
Empire  of  India,  pp.  44,  52,  325-327. — See  also 
CoopERAnox;  India;  Education,  Agriciiltural : 
India;  Food  REcuLAnoN:  1914-1915. 

Also  in:  J.  Kenny,  Intensive  jarming  in  India. — 
W.  H.  Moreland,  Future  of  Indian  agriculture 
(Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1916). — H.  M.  Leake, 
Book  of  agricultural  practice  and  economics  in 
united  provirues  of  India. 

Finance. — Land  revenue. — "The  British  Par- 
liament has  no  control  over  the  Indian  revenues, 
except  that  no  money  can  be  spent  on  military 
operations  beyond  the  frontier  without  the  consent 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  financial  state- 
ment is  placed  before  the  House  of  Commons 
every  year,  but  a  proposition  only  that  such  ac- 
counts are  in  order  is  put  to  the  vote.  The  salary 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  expenses  of  his 
establishment  are  now  paid  from  the  revenues  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  When  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs  was  transferred  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown,  the  Government  of  India  took 
over  the  debts  of  the  Company,  amounting  to  107 
crores  [which  included  the  cost  of  suppressing  the 
mutiny] ;  and  this  sum  has  been  increased  for 
several  reasons  so  that  in  1914  the  debt  of  India 
stood  at  4n  crores  .  .  .  [of  which]  '19  crores 
represented  ordinary  or  unproductive  debt.  The 
annual  interest  on  the  latter  was  only  a  crore,  and 
on  the  productive  debt  about  13  crores,  so  that 
India's  total  interest  charges  then  amounted  to 
about  14  crores.  On  the  other  hand,  railways  and 
irrigation  works  which  had  been  financed  from  the 
public  debt  yielded  in  that  year  a  return  of  nearly 
23  crores,  which  left  a  margin  of  nine  crores  of 
clear  profit  to  the  country,  after  meeting  the  inter- 
est charges  of  the  entire  debt.'  .  .  .  [The  revenues 
of  India  are  chiefly  derived  from  customs  and 
excise ;  forests,  on  which  there  is  a  small  profit ; 
income  tax;  land  revenue,  opium,  railways  and 
irrigation,  spoken  of  above,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
on  which  there  is  also  a  small  profit,  which  can 
be  used  for  improvements,  and  the  salt  tax.  Cus- 
toms duties  are  of  increasing  importance.]  In 
i860,  imports  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  and  in  some  cases  an  even  higher  duty  was 
levied.  In  subsequent  years  the  duty  was  reduced, 
and  in  1S75  it  stood  at  five  per  cent.  Proposals 
originating  from  the  Home  Government  were  then 
made  to  abolish  the  tax  almost  entirely,  and  were 
met  by  strenuous  opposition  from  India.  The 
Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook,  resigned  rather  than 
abolish  the  duties,  and  Lord  Lytton  succeeded  him. 
The  new  Viceroy,  by  the  help  of  his  Finance  Mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Strachey,  was  able  to  make  a  start 
in  the  new  policy  by  reducing  the  cotton  duties, 
although  he  had  to  overrule  the  majority  on  his 
Council.  The  total  abolition  of  the  import  duties 
followed,  except  those  on  salt  and  liquor  which 
were  retained  to  counter-balance  the  excise  duties 
levied  within  the  country  on  these  articles.  .  .  . 
[The  salt  tax,  which  has  been  in  existence  from 
remote  times,  is  the  only  tax  which  is  imposed 
upon  all  the  classes  of  the  people.  In  1907  it  was 
reduced  to  one  rupee  per  maund  of  S5  pounds,  but 
in  1916  was  again  raised  to  one  rupee  four  annas. 
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This  tax  is  much  disliked,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
a  source  of  grievance  by  the  people.]  The  Income 
Tax  was  first  of  all  imposed  in  i860.  Since  then 
it  has  been  abolished  and  restored;  and  it  is  still 
in  force.  It  is  not  imposed  on  incomes  derived 
from  agriculture  or  the  tenure  of  land.  More- 
over, it  is  graduated  in  such  a  way  that  the  rich 
pay  on  a  higher  scale  than  those  who  are  only 
moderately  well  off,  the  poor  being  exempt  al- 
together. .  .  .  [Opium,  which  is  a  government 
monopoly,  is  of  ra|.idly  decreasing  value  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  It  is  also  produced  in  large 
quantity  in  some  of  the  native  states.  This  opium, 
known  as  Malwa  opium,  is  subject  to  a  heavy 
export  duty.  The  land  revenue,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  either  as  a  rental,  or  as  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  land,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  is 
the  most  important  source  of  Indian  revenue,  as 
it  has  been  since  before  the  beginning  of  the  writ- 
ten history  of  the  country.]  In  the  laws  of  Manu 
it  is  seen  that  a  proportion  of  the  gross  produce 
from  the  land  was  due  to  the  State.  In  early  times 
this  revenue  was  paid  in  kind,  and  represented  the 
amount  of  grain  which  the  rulers  considered  their 
fair  share  of  the  crops.  .  .  .  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Moguls  the  system  of  land  revenue  became  regu- 
larized. .  .  .  Land  revenue  henceforward  was  to 
be  paid  in  cash  rather  than  in  kind.  ...  A  cal- 
culation was  made  from  the  prices  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  one-third  of  the  average  crop  was  con- 
sidered the  right  proportion  due  to  the  State.  As 
the  Muhammadan  Empire  fell  into  decay,  the  col- 
lection of  land  revenue  became  disorganized.  The 
evil  system  of  farming  out  the  privilege  of  collect- 
ing the  revenues  became  customary.  These  revenue 
farmers  were  in  some  instances  the  Hindu  chiefs 
whom  the  Muhammadan  rulers  wished  to  concil- 
iate, or  else  individuals  having  some  claim  on  the 
State,  either  by  their  position  or  by  past  services. 
They  were  known  in  Bengal  as  Zemindars,  and  in 
Oudh  and  Gujarat  as  Talukdars.  As  time  went 
on,  'the  Zemindars  did  just  as  they  pleased,  and 
made  the  villagers  pay  whatever  they  demanded, 
or  whatever  they  could  extract  from  them.'  The 
actual  amount  paid  by  the  Zemindars  from  the 
proceeds  into  the  Treasury  depended  very  largely 
on  the  bargain  they  had  been  able  to  make  with 
the  Government." — G.  Anderson,  British  adminis- 
tration in  India,  pp.  120,  132,  127,  128,  134,  135. — 
See  also  below:  igi2-i922. — In  charge  of  a  district 
was  a  Mamlatdar  under  whom  were  the  zamin- 
dars,  in  charge  of  a  varying  number  of  villages,  in 
which  they  dealt  with  the  patels  or  head  men,  who 
in  turn  decided  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
individual  ryots  or  peasant  cultivators.  Later  the 
office  of  Mamlatdar  was  let  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  farmed  his  district  to  collectors.  Dar- 
akdars,  or  inspectors,  were  employed  in  many  dis- 
tricts to  prevent  mal-practice;  but  even  so,  the 
unfortunate  cultivators  were  subjected  to  oppres- 
sion. Under  British  control,  an  effort  has  evi- 
dently been  made  to  arrange  an  equitable  system 
of  collecting  the  land  revenues,  in  approximate 
accordance  with  the  usage  to  which  the  people  of 
each  province  were  accustomed.  In  new  districts, 
brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation,  the  offi- 
cials have  had  a  freer  hand.  Thus,  the  land  sys- 
tem of  India  is  extremely  complicated.  In  Bengal, 
where  the  permanent  system  is  in  operation,  no 
change  has  been  made  since  the  settlement.  This 
also  applies  to  districts  in  the  provinces  of  Madras 
and  part  of  the  United  Provinces  where  the  settle- 
ment maintains.  The  larger  portion  of  the  land 
in  Madras  and  Bombay  is  cultivated  by  peasant 
proprietors,  with  whom  the  government  enters  into 
individual  agreements,  under  the  tenure  known  as 


ryotwari.  Speaking  of  this  tenure,  the  commission 
which  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
famine  in  18S0  stated  that:  The  ryot  "holds  his 
land  in  proprietary  right,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  assessed  revenue  which  is  fixed  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  He  has  the  option  of  resigning 
his  entire  holding,  or  any  individual  field,  at  the 
end  of  the  agricultural  year.  His  improvements 
cannot  be  made  a  ground  for  increasing  bis  assess- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  periodical  assessment.  He 
can  sell,  mortgage,  or  let  his  land  to  any  one  with- 
out requiring  the  consent  of  the  Government,  and 
at  his  death  the  land  descends  to  his  children 
according  to  the  rules  of  inheritance." 

"A  general  term  for  land-holders  of  position 
superior  to  that  of  cultivator  is  zamindar,"  and 
settlements  on  this  system  are  known  as  "zamin- 
dari."  They  prevail  in  Bengal,  the  United  Prov- 
inces, the  Punjab,  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
These  two  forms  of  settlement  are  sharply  dis- 
tinguished in  official  literatu-e.  But,  in  substance, 
they  tend  to  approach  one  another.  Under  a  za- 
mindari  settlement  the  units  of  assessment — the 
revenue-paying  estates  —  are  generally  very  much 
larger  than  under  a  ryotwari  settlement.  But  by 
the  subdivisions  of  inheritances,  their  size  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free 
transfer  of  land,  \^hich  is  generally  permitted  leads 
to  the  amalgamation  by  purchase  of  ryotwari  hold- 
ings. Again,  as  a  general  rule,  zamindari  revenue- 
payers  are  rent-receivers,  not  cultivators,  while 
ryotwari  revenue-payers  are  cultivators,  not  rent- 
receivers.  But  zamindars  commonly  farm  a  part 
of  their  estates,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  them; 
and  ryotwari  [in  the  north,  where  the  zamindari 
system  is  in  operation  the  ryot  is  simply  a  culti- 
vating tenant]  holdings  are  sublet  on  an  exceed- 
ingly extensive  scale.  From  the  fiscal  point  of 
view,  an  important  point  of  difference  is  that  za- 
mindari holdings  include  much  unassessed  waste  land 
that  lies  in  and  about  their  cultivated  areas  [which 
is  non-productive  of  revenue]  (although  it  may 
pay  rent  to  the  zamindar  when  taken  up  for 
reclamation).  ...  In  a  ryotwari  village,  a  culti- 
vator who  takes  up  waste  land  pays  upon  it  forth- 
with,"— J.  B.  Fuller,  Empire  of  India,  pp.  337,  338. 
— It  is  stated  that,  generally  speaking,  the  land  tax 
or  rental  is  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
produce,  in  ryotwari  districts,  and  falls  under  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  net  income  in  zamindari  districts. 
Permanent  settlements  are  not  in  favor  with  offi- 
cials, because  the  settlement  being  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  an  average  year,  it  tends  to  be  too  heavy 
in  a  bad  season,  in  an  agricultural  country,  where 
poverty  is  the  rule,  and  where  the  people  are  too 
easily  content  with  little  to  strive  to  lay  by  enough 
to  tide  them  over  a  season  of  drought.  In  perma- 
nent settlement  districts,  therefore,  a  system  of 
suspensions  and  remissions  is  in  force  to  raise  the 
burden  from  the  peasantry  in  bad  seasons.  In 
these  districts  also  laws  are  enforced  against  rack 
renting  by  zamindari  landlords,  an  evil  which  was 
prevalent  until  the  passage  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Also  in:  J.  Sarkar,  Economics  of  British  India. 
— Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  4. — K.  T.  Shah, 
Sixty  years  of  Indian  finance. — J.  Strachey,  India, 
its  administration  and  progress,  pp.  364-384. 

Ancient  art:  Architecture,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture.— Early  frescoes  at  Ajanta  and  Assissi. — 
Development  of  music.  See  .Architecture:  Ori- 
ental: India;  Painting:  Asiatic;  Sculpture:  India, 
etc.;  Temples:  Stage  of  culture  represented  by 
temple  architecture;  Music:  Ancient:  B.C.  2000- 
A.D.  1200. 

Economic  conditions.    See  below:  1912-1922. 
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Education.  See  Education;  Ancient:  B.C.  15th- 
5th  centuries:  India;  Education,  Art:  Modern 
period:    India;   also  below:    1813-1835;    1835-1922. 

Ethics.  See  Ethics:  India;  Asia:  European  in- 
fluences, etc.:  6. 

Social  conditions.  See  Asia:  European  influ- 
ences, etc.:   5. 

Subservience  of  women  in  ancient  times. — 
Woman's  rights  movement. — Marriage  customs. 
See  Woman's  rights:  B.C.  1200;  1900-1Q21;  Asia: 
European  influences,  etc.:   5. 

Earliest  records  of  commerce.  See  Com- 
merce:  Ancitnt:   B.C.   2000. 

Medical  science  of  Hindus.  See  Medical  sci- 
ence: Ancient  Hindu. 

B.C.  2000-600. — Immigration  and  conquests  of 
the  Aryans.  —  Vedism.  —  Brahmanism.  —  Hindu- 
ism.— "The  immigration  of  the  Aryas  into  India 
took  place  from  the  west.  They  stand  in  the  closest 
relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  table-land  of 
Iran,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  half. 
These  also  call  themselves  Aryas,  though  among 
them  the  word  becomes  Air>'a,  or  Ariya,  and 
among  the  Greeks  Arioi.  The  language  of  the 
.'\ryas  is  in  the  closest  connection  with  that  of  the 
A  vesta,  the  religious  books  of  Iran,  and  in  very 
close  connection  with  the  language  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  in, the  western  half 
of  that  region.  The  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Iranians  and  Indians  exhibit  striking  traits  of  a 
homogeneous  character.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  names  of  gods,  of  myths,  sacrifices,  and  cus- 
toms, occurs  in  both  nations,  though  the  meaning 
is  not  always  the  same,  and  is  sometimes  diamet- 
rically opposed.  Moreover,  the  Aryas  in  India  are 
at  first  confined  to  the  borders  of  Iran,  the  region 
of  the  Indus,  and  the  Panjab.  Here,  in  the  west, 
the  .'\ryas  had  their  most  extensive  settlements,  and 
their  oldest  monuments  frequently  mention  the 
Indus,  but  not  the  Ganges.  Even  the  name  by 
which  the  Aryas  denote  the  land  to  the  south  of 
the  Vindhyas,  Dakshinapatha  (Deccan),  i.e.,  path 
to  the  right,  confirms  the  fact  already  established, 
that  the  Aryas  came  from  the  west.  From  this  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Aryas,  descending  from 
the  heights  of  Iran,  first  occupied  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  and  the  five  tributary  streams,  which 
combine  and  flow  into  the  river  from  the  north- 
east, and  they  spread  as  far  as  they  found  pas- 
tures and  arable  land,  i.e.,  as  far  eastward  as  the 
desert  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
from  the  Ganges.  The  river  which  irrigated  their 
land,  watered  their  pastures,  and  shaped  the  course 
of  their  lives  they  called  Sindhu  (in  Plinv,  Sindus), 
I.e.,  the  river.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  region  of  the 
Indus,  with  the  Panjab,  which  is  meant  in  the 
Avesta  by  the  land  hapta  hindu  (hendu).  i.e.,  the 
seven  streams.  The  inscriptions  of  Dariub  call  the 
dwellers  on  the  Indus  Idhus.  These  names  the 
Greeks  render  by  Indos  and  Indoi.  .  .  .  Products 
of  India,  and  among  them  such  as  do  not  belong 
to  the  land  of  the  Indus,  were  exported  from  the 
land  about  1000  B.C.,  under  names  given  to  them 
by  the  Aryas,  and  therefore  the  Aryas  must  have 
been  settled  there  for  centuries  previously.  For 
this  reason,  ...  we  mav  assume  that  the  Aryas 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus  about  the 
year  2000  B.C.,  i.e.,  about  the  time  when  the  king- 
dom of  Elam  was  predominant  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  when  Assyria  still  stood 
under  the  dommion  of  Babylon,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Memphis  was  ruled  by  the  Hvksos.  .  [In  the 
Rig-veda,  written  about  2000  B.C.],  the  Indus  is 
especially  the  object  of  praise;  the  'seven  rivers' 
are  mentioned  as  the  dwelUng-place  of  the  Arya= 
This  aggregate  of  seven  is  made  up  of  the  Indu= 


itself  and  the  five  streams  which  unite  and  flow 
into  it  from  the  east — the  Vitasta,  Asikni,  IravatI, 
Vipa(;a,  Catadru.  The  seventh  river  is  the  Saras- 
vati,  which  is  expressly  named  'the  seven-sistered.' 
The  land  of  the  seven  rivers  is,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  known  to  the  Iranians.  The  'Sapta 
sindhava'  of  the  Rigveda  are,  no  doubt,  the  hapta 
hendu  of  the  Avesta,  and  in  the  form  Harahvaiti, 
the  .Arachotus  of  the  Greeks,  we  again  find  the 
Sarasvati  in  the  east  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  As 
the  Yamuna  [Jumna]  and  the  Ganges  are  only 
mentioned  in  passing  .  .  .  and  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains and  Narmadas  are  not  mentioned  at  all,  the 
conclusion  is  certain  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
songs  of  the  Aryas  were  composed,  the  nation  was 
confined  to  the  land  of  the  Panjab,  though  they 
may  have  already  begun  to  move  eastward  beyond 
the  valley  of  the  Sarasvati.  We  gather  from  the 
songs  of  the  Rigveda  that  the  Aryas  on  the  Indus 
were  not  one  civic  community.  They  were  gov- 
erned by  a  number  of  princes  (raja).  Some  of 
these  ruled  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sarasvati.  They  sometimes 
combined;  they  also  fought  not  against  the  Dasyus 
only,  but  against  each  other." — M.  Duncker,  His- 
tory of  antiquity,  v.  4,  bk.  5,  cli.  1-2. — "Vedism 
was  the  earliest  form  of  the  religion  of  the  Indian 
branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family.  .  .  .  Brahman- 
ism grew  out  of  Vedism.  .  .  .  Brahmanism  was 
rather  a  philosophy  than  a  religion,  and  in  its 
fundamental  doctrine  was  spiritual  Pantheism. 
Hinduism  grew  out  of  Brahmanism.  .  .  .  Yet  Hin- 
duism is  distinct  from  Brahmanism,  and  chiefly  in 
this — that  it  takes  little  account  of  the  primordial, 
impersonal  Being  Brahma,  and  wholly  neglects  its 
personal  manifestation  Brahma,  substituting,  in 
place  of  both  Brahma  and  Brahma,  the  two  pop- 
ular personal  deities  Siva  and  Vishnu." — M.  Will- 
iams, Religious  thought  and  life  in  India,  pt.  i, 
ch.  I,  and  introduction. — See  also  Aryans;  Brah- 
manism; Religion:  B.C.  1000;  Vedas. 

Also  in:  R.  Mitra,  Indo- Aryans. — F.  M.  Miiller, 
History  of  ancient  Sanskrit  literature. — Idem,  ed., 
Sacred  books  of  the  East,  v.  1. — A.  Barth,  J?e%ioni 
of  India— Rig-Veda  Sanhita  (tr.  by  H.  H.  Wil- 
son).— F.  E.  Pargiter,  Ancient  Indian  historical 
tradition. 

B.C.  600-327.— Rise  of  Buddhism  in  the  em- 
pire of  Magadha. — Invasion  of  Darius. — Exten- 
sive commerce. — "The  history  of  India  begins,  for 
an  orthodox  Hindu,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  with  the  war  between  the  sons 
of  Pandu  and  the  sons  of  Kuru,  as  described  in 
the  Mahabharata,  a  vast  epic  about  eight  times 
the  bulk  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  combined,  and 
in  parts  of  great  antiquity.  Another  huge  epic, 
the  Ramayana,  which  probably  is  less  ancient,  re- 
lates the  story  of  Rama,  prince  of  Kosala  (Oudh), 
and  is  also  regarded  by  Hindus  as  a  storehouse  of 
historical  facts.  Many  attempts,  all  alike  unsuc- 
cessful, have  been  made  to  distil  history  from  the 
Indian  epic  poems,  but  modern  criticism  now  gen- 
irally  acknowledges  the  fact  that  bardic  lays  can- 
not be  made  the  basis  of  sober  history.  .  .  .  [How- 
ever] most  of  the  leading  problems  in  Indian 
chronology  have  been  successfully  attacked  and 
solved  with  the  aid  of  .  .  .  synchronisms;  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  give  an  outline  of  the  main 
facts  in  chronological  order  from  600  B.C.  to  A.D. 
650.  .  .  .  The  oldest  historical  traditions  seem  to 
be  those  embodied  in  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures, parts  of  which  may  have  been  composed  \s 
early  as  the  fifth  century  B.C.  [when  Buddha  lived 
arid  taught].  .  .  .  The  early  traditions  give  us 
glimpses  of  India  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies B.C.    The  country,  as  far  as  it  was  occupied 
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by  the  more  advanced  tribes,  especially  those  com- 
monly called  Aryan,  was  even  then  a  civilized  land, 
in  a  condition  far  removed  from  barbarism.  We 
hear  of  sixteen  great  powers  or  principal  states  in 
Northern  India,  besides  smaller  kingdoms  and 
tribal  republics.  Cities  and  towns  were  numerous, 
and  well  equipped  with  the  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries of  life.  Some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  stories,  such  as  Benares  and  Broach 
(Bharoch),  are  important  cities  to  this  day. 
Others,  famous  in  the  olden  time,  are  now  ruinous 
heaps,  and  of  some  the  very  name  and  site  have 
been  forgotten.  Taxila,  for  instance,  which  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  not  only  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  two  centuries  earlier,  but  a  seat  of 
learning,  to  which  scholars  of  all  classes  flocked 
for  instruction  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  then 
within  the  reach  of  a  student.  Its  site  is  now 
marked  by  hnes  of  shapeless  mounds,  scattered 
among  the  villages  near  Rawalpindi.  Sravasti,  the 
splendid  city  where  Buddha  lived  and  taught  for 
many  years,  lies  buried  in  jungle  on  the  borders 
of  Nepal.  Herodotus,  who  wrote  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  gives  the  first  important 
notice  of  India  by  a  foreign  observer.  He  did  not 
visit  the  country  personally,  and  doubtless  derived 
his  information  from  Persian  sources.  Dariuf;,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  (521-485  B.C.),  having  consoli- 
dated his  power  as  master  of  the  Persian  empire, 
sought  to  extend  it  over  part  of  India.  [See  also 
Persia:  B.C.  S2i-4g3.]  He  obtained  the  necessary 
information  by  dispatching  Scylax  of  Karyanda  on 
a  voyage  of  exploration  down  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjab  and  Sind.  The  explorer,  starting  from  a 
town  named  Kaspatyros,  somewhere  near  Attock, 
in  due  course  reached  the  sea,  and,  crossing  it 
westward,  'arrived  in  the  thirtieth  month  at  that 
place  [on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea]  where  the 
King  of  Egypt  dispatched  the  Phoenicians  to  sail 
round  Libya.'  Unfortunately  no  more  detailed 
account  has  been  preserved  of  this  adventurous 
voyage,  which  anticipated  the  achievement  of 
Alexander  and  Nearchus.  Darius  then  attacked 
India  and  annexed  to  his  empire  the  provinces 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  possibly  part  of  the  Pun- 
jab. At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  [in  327 
B.C.]  the  Indus  was  the  boundary  between  the 
Persian  dominions  and  independent  India.  The 
Indian  conquests  were  organized  as  the  Twentieth 
Satrapy,  the  richest  and  most  populous  province 
of  the  empire.  .  .  . 

"All  traditions  agree  in  assigning  a  prominent 
position  from  very  early  times  to  the  kingdom  of 
Magadha,  or  Bihar,  on  the  Ganges  Both  the  Jain 
and  Buddhist  religions  arose  either  in  that  king- 
dom or  on  its  borders.  .  .  .  [Gautama  Buddha 
was  probably  born  there,  and  it  was  from  there 
that  his  doctrines  later  spread  throughout  India 
and  beyond  its  borders],  and  Brahmanical  Hindu- 
ism from  time  immemorial  has  always  possessed  a 
stronghold  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Benares. 
The  followers  of  all  the  leading  Indian  sects  were 
thus  equally  interested  in  Magadha  and  the  sur- 
rounding states.  But  the  prominence  assigned  to 
Magadha  is  not  due  solely  to  the  position  it  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  religion.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  powerful  kingdom  from  a  very  early  date. 
The  most  ancient  dynasty  in  the  Puranic  lists 
which  can  lay  claim  to  historic  reality  is  that 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sisunaga,  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  Bimbisara,  the  fifth 
monarch  of  this  line  of  Magadhan  kings,  is  famous 
in  Buddhist  story  as  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Gautama  Buddha,  the  Sakya  sage,  the  founder  of 
the  system  which  we  call  Buddhism.     This  unfor- 


tunate prince  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  ulti- 
mately starved  to  death  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Ajatasatru.  early  in  whose  reign  Buddha  died,  prob- 
ably in  the  year  487  B.C.  .  ,  .  [No  other  para- 
mount power  existed,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  chronic  warfare. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  fourth  century  the  Indians 
appear  to  have  been  well  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. 
Also,  all  of  India  was  included  in  this  commerce, 
and  in  spite  of  its  size  the  peoples  of  the  north 
and  south  were  known  to  each  other]  But  hardly 
anything  definite  is  known  about  this  early  period; 
and  detailed  historical  narrative  does  not  become 
possible  until  the  accession  of  Chandragupta 
Maurya,  the  first  paramount  sovereign  or  emperor 
of  India,  in  321  B.C." — Imperial  Gazetteer  of  In-- 
dia,  V.  2,  pp.  270-274. — Such  then  was  the  political 
state  of  India  when  Alexander  reached  its  borders. 
— See  also  Buddhism:   Early  spread  of   teachings. 

Also  in:  E.  B.  Havell,  History  of  Aryan  rule 
in  India. 

B.C.  327-312. — European  discovery. — Con- 
quests in  India  by  Alexander  the  Great. — Influ- 
ence of  Greeks. — Rise  of  empire  of  Chandra- 
gupta.— "The  year  B.C.  327  marks  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  India.  .  .  .  The  great  empire 
of  Magadha  was  apparently  falling  into  anarchy, 
but  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  were  still  expound- 
ing their  respective  dogmas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  At  this  juncture  Alexander  of  Macedon 
was  leading  an  army  of  Greeks  down  the  Cabul 
river  towards  the  river  Indus,  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  western  frontier  of  the  Punjab  [see 
Macedonw:  B.C.  330-323].  .  .  .  The  design  of 
Alexander  was  to  conquer  all  the  regions  westward 
of  the  Indus,  including  the  territory  of  Cabul.  and 
then  to  cross  the  Indus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Attock,  and  march  through  the  Punjab  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  crossing  all  the  tributary  rivers 
on  his  way ;  and  finally  to  pass  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  via  Delhi  and  Agra, 
and  conquer  the  great  Gangetic  empire  of  Magadha 
or  Pataliputra  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Pray- 
aga  and  Gour.  .  .  .  After  crossing  the  Indus,  there 
were  at  least  three  kingdoms  in  the  Punjab  to  be 
subdued  one  after  the  other,  namely ; — that  of 
Taxiles  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum;  that  of 
Porus  the  elder  between  the  Jhelum  and  the 
Chenab;  and  that  of  Porus  the  younger  between 
the  Chenab  and  the  Ravee.  .  ,  .  When  Alexander 
had  fully  established  his  authority  in  Cabul  he 
crossed  the  Indus  into  the  Punjab.  Here  he  halted 
some  time  at  the  city  of  Taxila  [Taxiles,  the  king, 
having  submitted  in  advance],  and  then  marched 
to  the  river  [Hydaspes,  the  modern]  Jhelum,  and 
found  that  Porus  the  elder  was  encamped  on  the 
opposite  bank  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  together  with  chariots  and  elephants. 
The  decisive  battle  which  followed  on  the  Jhelum 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  in  ancient 
story.  .  .  .  Porus  fought  with  a  valour  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Alexander,  but  was  at  last 
wounded  and  compelled  to  fly.  Ultimately  he  was 
induced  to  tender  his  submission.  .  .  .  The  victory 
over  Porus  established  the  ascendancy  of  Alexan- 
der in  the  Punjab.  [It]  not  only  decided  the 
question  between  himself  and  Porus,  but  enabled 
him  to  open  up  a  new  communication  with  Persia, 
via  the  river  Indus  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  He 
sent  out  woodmen  to  cut  timber  for  ship-building 
in  the  northern  forests,  and  to  float  it  down  the 
Jhelum;  and  he  founded  two  cities,  Bukephalia 
and  Nikjea,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jhelum.  .  .  . 
Whilst  the  fleet  was  being  constructed,  Alexander 
continued  his  march  to   the  Chenab,  and  crossed 
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that  river  into  the  dominions  of  Porus  the  younger, 
[who  fled  at  his  approach,  and  whose  kingdom  was 
made  over  to  the  elder  Porus,  his  uncle].  Alex- 
ander next  crossed  the  Ravee,  when  he  was  called 
back  by  [a  revolt  in  his  rear,  which  he  suppressed]. 
But  meantime  the  Macedonians  had  grown  weary 
of  their  campaign  in  India.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  re- 
sisted every  attempt  to  lead  them  beyond  the 
Sutlej ;  and  Alexander,  making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, at  last  consulted  the  oracles  and  found  that 
they  were  unfavourable  to  an  onward  move- 
ment. ...  He  returned  with  his  army  to  the 
Jhelum,  and  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops,  whilst  the  remainder  of  his 
army  marched  along  either  bank.  In  this  manner 
he  proceeded  almost  due  south  through  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde.  .  .  .  [But  he  had  not  lost  his  deter- 
mination to  found  an  Indian  empire,  and  left  be- 
hind him  colonies  and  trading  posts,  and  a  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river]  .^t  last  he  reached  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  beheld  for  the  first  time  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides;  and  then  landed  his  army 
and  marched  through  Beloochistan  towards  Susa, 
whilst  Nearchos  conducted  the  fleet  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  finally  joined  him  in  the  same  city,  .  .  . 
Alexander  had  invaded  the  Punjab  during  the  rainy 
season  of  B.C.  327,  and  reached  the  Indian  Ocean 
(in  September,  325.  B.C.).  .  .  .  Meantime  Philip 
remained  at  Taxila  as  his  lieutenant  or  deputy, 
and  commanded  a  garrison  of  mercenaries  and  a 
body-guard  of  Macedonians.  When  .\le.xander  was 
marching  through  Beloochistan,  on  his  way  to 
Susa,  the  news  reached  him  that  Philip  had  been 
murdered  by  the  mercenaries,  but  that  nearly  all 
the  murderers  had  been  slain  by  the  Macedonian 
body-guards.  Alexander  immediately  despatched 
letters  directing  the  Macedonian  Eudemos  to  carry 
on  the  government  in  conjunction  with  Taxiles. 
until  he  could  appoint  another  deputy ;  and  this 
provisional  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  Alexander  in  B.C.  323. 
The  political  anarchy  which  followed  this  catas- 
trophe can  scarcely  be  realized  .  .  .  India  was 
forgotten.  Eudemos  took  advantage  of  the  death 
of  Alexander  to  murder  Porus;  but  was  ultimately 
driven  out  of  the  Punjab  with  all  his  Macedo- 
nians by  an  adventurer  who  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Sandrakottos,  and  to  the  Hindus  as 
Chandragupta  [312  B.C.]."— J.  T,  Wheeler,  His- 
tory of  India:  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  Brahman- 
ical,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  Arrian,  Anabasis  of  Alexander  (tr.  by 
Chinnock),  bk.  4-6. — T.  A.  Dodge,  Alexander,  ch. 
38-43. — V.  A.  Smith,  Early  history  of  India. 

B.C.  312. — Chandragupta. — Mauryan  empire. 
— Spread  of  Buddhism  and  its  Brahmanic  ab- 
sorption.— After  the  death  of  Alexander,  not  only 
was  India  forgotten  by  Europe,  but  India  pro- 
ceeded to  forget  Alexander  and  his  deeds.  Not  a 
single  allusion  to  him  is  found  in  any  Indian  writ- 
ing. Within  two  years  of  his  death,  Macedonian 
authority  was  at  an  end,  save  only  a  small  dis- 
trict held  by  Eudamos  for  a  few  years.  "The 
leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  foreigners  was  an 
able  adventurer,  Chandragupta  [Maurya]  by 
name  [a  kinsman  of  the  reigning  king  of  Magadha, 
whose  displeasure  he  had  incurred,  and  from  whose 
wrath  he  was  a  fugitive  during  Alexander's  in- 
vasion of  the  Panjab].  .  .  .  Chandragupta,  having 
collected,  during  his  exile,  a  formidable  force  of 
the  warlike  and  predatory  clans  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  attacked  the  Macedonian  garri- 
sons, immediately  after  .'Mexander's  death,  and  con- 
quered the  Panjab.  He  then  turned  his  victorious 
arms  against  his  enemy  the  king  of  Magadha.  .  .  . 
[He  dethroned  and  slew  the  king,  exterminated  the 


royal  family  and  seized  the  throne.  This  tyrant, 
for  such  he  proved  to  be,  overran  and  subjugated 
the  Northern  States,  probably  as  far  as  Narbada], 
so  that  the  dominions  of  Chandragupta,  the  first 
historical  paramount  sovereign  or  emperor  in  India, 
extended  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Arabian 
sea.  [While  Chandragupta  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing this  empire,  Seleukos  Nikator,  who  began  to 
reign  about  312  B.C.,  determined  to  recover  Alex- 
ander's Indian  conquests,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
project  crossed  the  Indus  in  305  BC]  When  the 
shock  of  battle  came,  the  hosts  of  Chandragupta 
were  too  strong  for  the  invader,  and  Seleukos  was 
obliged  to  retire  and  conclude  a  humiliating  peace. 
Not  only  was  he  compelled  to  abandon  all  thought 
of  conquest  in  India,  but  he  was  constrained  to 
surrender  a  large  part  of  Ariana  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus.  .  .  .  [The  Hindu  Kush  mountains]  in 
this  way  became  the  frontier  of  Chandragupta 's 
provinces  of  Herat  and  Kabul  on  the  South,  and 
the  Seleukidan  province  of  Bactria  on  the  North." 
— V.  A.  Smith,  Early  history  of  India,  pp.  115, 
116,  117,  118, — Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  Seleukos  sent  as  his  envoy  to 
Chandragupta's  court  an  officer  named  Megas- 
thenes,  "To  this  circumstance  we  owe  the  first 
authentic  account  of  Indian  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  usages  by  an  intelligent  observer  who  was 
not  a  native,  and  this  narrative  of  Megasthenes, 
preserved  by  Strabo,  furnishes  a  basis  on  which 
we  may  found  a  fair  inference  that  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  existed  side  by  side  in  India  on 
amicable  terms  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  There 
is  even  ground  for  believing  that  King  Chandra- 
gupta himself  was  in  secret  a  Buddhist,  though  in 
public  he  paid  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  Brah- 
mans;  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  .  .  .  [grandson]  Asoka  did  for  Buddhism  what 
Constantine  did  for  Christianity — gave  an  impetus 
to  its  progress  by  adopting  it  as  his  own  creed. 
[See  also  below:  B.C.  273-161,]  Buddhism,  then, 
became  the  state  religion,  the  national  faith  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Magadha,  and  therefore  of  a 
great  portion  of  India,  .  .  .  What  then  is  Bud- 
dhism? It  is  certainly  not  Brahmanism,  yet  it 
arose  out  of  Brahmanism,  and  from  the  first  had 
much  in  common  with  it.  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism are  closely  interwoven  with  each  other,  yet 
they  are  very  different  from  each  other.  Brahman- 
ism is  a  religion  which  may  be  described  as  all 
theology,  for  it  makes  God  everything,  and  every- 
thing God.  Buddhism  is  no  religion  at  all,  and 
certainly  no  theology,  but  rather  a  system  of  duty, 
morality,  and  benevolence,  without  real  deity, 
prayer  or  priest  .  .  .  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
[in  India]  appear  to  have  blended,  or,  as  it  were, 
melted  into  each  other,  after  each  had  reciprocally 
parted  with  something,  and  each  had  imparted 
something,  .\i  any  rate  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Buddhism  was  ever  forcibly  expelled  from 
any  part  of  India  by  direct  persecution,  except, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  isolated  centres  of  Brahmanical 
fanaticism," — M.  Williams,  Hindtdsm,  ch.  6, — See 
also  Brahmanism;  Buddhism, 

B.C.  273-161.— Reign  of  Asoka.— Missionary 
efforts.  —  Greco-Bactrian  kingdoms.  —  Chandra- 
gupta was  succeeded  in  297  B.C.  by  his  son,  Bin- 
dusara,  of  whom  little  is  known.  The  contrary, 
however,  is  true  of  Asoka,  the  son  of  Bindusara, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  273,  or  272  B,C  The 
peace  of  this  great  monarch  was  disturbed  by  only 
one  war,  when  he  conquered  the  little  state  of 
Kalinga,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Godavari,  It  is 
related  that  the  miseries  caused  by  this  war  af- 
fected him  so  greatly  that  he  declared  that  ambi- 
tion  should  never  again   lead  him   to   inflict  such 
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wrongs.  Soon  after  this,  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Buddhist  teaching  and  became  a  convert 
to  Buddhism  On  the  completion  of  his  conver- 
sion [he]  .  .  .  toolc  measures,  which  proved  very 
effective,  to  diffuse  and  propagate  Buddhist  doc- 
trine throughout  his  dominions  and  those  of  his 
friendly  neighbours.  ...  He  also  set  forth  the 
main  principles  of  the  doctrine  in  pithy  documents 
composed  in  the  vernacular  dialects,  which  were 
inscribed  on  rocks  in  the  frontier,  and  on  mono- 
lith pillars  in  the  home  provinces  [from  which  a 
fairly  comprehensive  account  of  his  life  and  work 
has  been  obtained].  An  active  proselytizing  propa- 
ganda by  means  of  special  agents  was  organized, 
in  addition  to  the  system  of  instruction  by  offi- 
cials. Missionaries  were  dispatched  to  Ceylon,  to 
the  independent  Chola  and  Pandya  kingdoms  in 
the  extreme  South,  and  to  all  tributary  states  on 
the  frontiers,  as  well  as  to  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms 
of  Syria,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Egypt,  and  Cy- 
rene.  .  .  .  Popular  interest  in  the  royal  teaching 
was  further  secured  by  the  provision  at  govern- 
ment expense  of  material  comforts  for  man  and 
beast.  The  high  roads  were  marked  with  mile- 
stones, and  shaded  by  avenues  of  trees.  Camping 
grounds  were  furnished  with  wells,  mango-groves, 
and  resthouses  for  travellers  Hospitals  were 
founded,  and  medicinal  herbs,  wherever  they  were 
lacking,  were  freely  imported  and  planted.  The 
severity  of  the  penal  code  was  mitigated,  and  on 
each  anniversary  of  the  coronation  prisoners  were 
liberated.  In  these  ways,  and  by  a  watchful 
supervision  over  public  morals  Asoka  demonstrated 
the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  secured  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  success  in  his  efforts  to  propagate 
the  system  of  Buddha.  The  form  of  Buddhism 
which  he  introduced  into  Ceylon  has  remained 
almost  unchanged  to  this  day  in  the  island,  and 
has  thence  spread  over  Burma  and  Siam  [See 
also  Ceylon:  Earliest  history.]  In  India  conver- 
sion proceeded  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  good 
progress  was  made  among  the  mountaineers  and 
nomads  to  the  north  and  northwest.  ...  By  his 
efforts  Buddhism,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
merely  local  sect  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  was 
transformed  into  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world — the  greatest,  probably,  if  measured  merely 
by  the  number  of  adherents.  This  is  Asoka 's  claim 
to  be  remembered;  this  it  is  which  makes  his  reign 
an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  India,  but  in 
.that  of  the  world." — Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India, 
V.  2,  pp.  284-285. — See  also  Buddhism:  Early 
spread  of  the  teachings. — "After  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  the  Greeks  made  no  important 
conquests  in  India.  Antiochos,  the  grandson  of 
Seleukos,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  famous 
Buddhist  king,  .^soka,  the  grandson  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  in  256  B.C.  The  Greeks  had  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  Bactria,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Himalayas.  During  the  hundred  years  after 
the  Indo-Greek  treaty  of  256  B.C.  the  Greco- 
Bactrian  kings  sent  invading  hosts  into  the  Punjab; 
some  of  whom  reached  eastwards  as  far  as  Muttra, 
or  even  Oudh,  and  southwards  to  Sind  and  Cutch. 
between  181  and  161  B.C.  But  they  founded  no 
kingdoms;  and  the  only  traces  which  the  Greeks 
left  in  India  were  their  science  of  astronomy,  their 
beautiful  sculptures,  and  their  coins.  Some  of  the 
early  Buddhist  statues,  after  250  B.C.,  have  ex- 
quisite Greek  faces ;  and  the  same  type  is  pre- 
served in  the  most  ancient  carvings  on  the  Hindu 
temples.  By  degrees  even  this  trace  of  Greek  influ- 
ence faded  away;  but  specimens  of  Indo-Greek 
sculptures  may  still  be  found  in  the  museums  of 
India." — W.  W.  Hunter,  Briej  history  of  the  Indian 
peoples,  p.  89. 


B.C.  240-A.D.  1290.— Resume  of  the  more  im- 
portant Hindu  dynasties. — Towards  the  close  of 
Asoka 's  reign  the  Maury  a  kingdom  included  part 
of  peninsular  India,  Nepal  and  Bengal  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  Sind,  Kasmir,  part  of  Baluchistan, 
and  most  of  Afghanistan.  This  kingdom  dwindled 
away  after  Asoka's  death  in  231  B.C.  The  Maurya 
was  succeeded  in  the  north  in  184  B.C.  by  the 
Sunga  dynasty  which  lasted  112  years,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Kanva  dynasty,  overthrown  in  27 
B.C.  by  the  Andhra  kings.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  Kshaharata  satraps  in  the  west  about  236 
A.D.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Andhra  dynasty 
held  sway  in  the  center  and  south,  there  existed 
in  the  north  the  Kushan  dynasty  which  lasted 
until  22s  A.D.,  followed  by  a  period  of  confusion. 
The  Gupta  dynasty,  lasted  from  320  to  about  470 
A.D.;  the  period  of  White  Huns  from  470  to  565; 
and  the  Chalukya  dynasty  in  the  Deccan,  from 
550  to  1126.  The  three  ancient  kingdoms  of  the 
South  or  Deccan  were  the  Pandyas,  Cholas  and 
Cheras.  Authentic  records  of  the  dynasties  of  the 
Pandyas  and  Cheras  do  not  begin  until  the  end 
of  the  12th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
respectively.  The  Chola  dynasty  lasted  from  860 
to  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

B.C.  231-A.D.  480.— Rise  of  Andhra  kingdom. 
— Break-up  of  Bactrian  kingdom. — Invasion  by 
Menander. — Sakas,  Andhras  and  Kalingas. — 
Kushand  power. — Gupta  empire. — Hindu  renais- 
sance.— "The  reign  of  Asoka,  which  lasted  for 
some  forty  years,  ended  in  231  B.C.  After  his 
death,  the  Maurya  empire,  which  had  endured  for 
ninety  years  and  three  generations  of  kings,  crum- 
bled to  pieces.  The  valleys  of  the  Kistna  and 
Godavari  were  formed,  about  220  B.C.,  into  an 
independent  kingdom,  known  by  the  name  of 
Andhra,  which  wa.^ed  great  with  remarkable  rapid- 
ity, and  soon  spread  across  the  central  table-land 
of  India  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Western 
Ghats.  The  home  provinces  seem  to  have  passed 
at  once  under  the  sway  of  Dasaratha,  Asoka's 
grandson,  whose  descendants  continued  to  claim 
the  imperial  titles  and  rule  Magadha,  with  perhaps 
some  neighbouring  districts,  until  184  B.C.  The 
last  of  them  was  then  assassinated  by  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, Pushyamitra,  who  seized  the  va- 
cant throne,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Sun- 
gas,  to  which  tradition  assigns  a  duration  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years." — Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,  v.  2,  p.  285-286. — In  the  meantime  the 
Bactrian  kingdom,  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  en- 
joyed a  large  "measure  of  autonomy  and  profited 
greatly  by  the  increase  of  trade  between  India  and 
the  west.  In  250  B.C.  it  became  independent.  .  .  . 
The  mountain  passes  of  Sarikol,  part  of  the  coast 
and  the  Indus  valley  fell  into  their  hands,  and  an 
empire  was  founded  which  endured  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  During  this  period,  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom was  broken  up  by  the  barbarians  [Sakas], 
And  so  the  Greeks  settled  down  to  their  kingdom 
in  the  Panjab  [Punjab],  to  enact  the  last  phase  in 
the  gallant  but  fruitless  drama  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander.  .  .  .  But  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sagala  became  slowly  but  surely  absorbed  in 
the  native  population.  ...  Of  only  one  of  the 
Indo-Greek  princes  can  we  relate  anything  which 
may  be  termed  definitely  personal.  This  is  the 
great  Menander,  whose  fame  has  survived  in  the 
Buddhist  dialogues,  the  Questions  of  MUinda,  and 
of  whom  we  have  just  so  much  information  as  to 
make  us  wish  we  knew  more  of  the  mighty  king 
who  was  probably  the  last  independent  Greek 
monarch  in  history." — H.  G.  Rawhnson,  Indian 
historical  studies,  pp.  48-49. — Pushyamitra  had 
barely  "secured  his  position,  when  he  was  threat- 
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ened  by  two  great  enemies  from  without — Menan- 
der  (Milinda  of  Buddhistic  tradition),  from  across 
the  northwestern  frontier  and  Karavela,  the  Kalin- 
garaja  from  the  south.  Having  [about  155  B.C.] 
laid  waste  the  country  as  far  east  as  even  Saketa 
(possibly  that  in  Oudh)  and  besieging  Madhyamika 
(near  (Thitor  in  Rajaputana),  Menander  retired 
and  no  other  European  afterwards  attempted  the 
conquest  of  India  from  the  land  side  .  .  .  nor  any 
at  all  up  to  the  days  of  Vasco-de-Gama." — K. 
Aiyangar,  Ancient  India,  p.  12. — This  could  not  be 
said  of  Asiatic  peoples,  who  again  and  again  have 
invaded  and  overrun  parts  of  India  from  the  north- 
west. Some  of  these  invaders  had  already  made 
their  appearance,  and  may  have  begun  to  filter 
into  the  country  under  pressure  from  behind.  "In 
the  meantime  there  had  appeared  on  the  borders 
of  India  a  formidable  foe  who  soon  overthrew  the 
whole  of  the  Grsco-Bactrian  kingdoms.  These 
were  the  Sakas,  a  section  of  the  great  Turki,  or 
Scythian,  race.  Their  original  settlements  had  been 
in  Eastern  Turkestan.  Thence  they  were  driven 
out,  about  160  B.C.,  by  the  so-called  Yuenchi  [or 
Yue-chi],  another  section  of  the  same  race.  They 
migrated  to  India,  probably  across  the  passes  of 
the  Karakorum  Range,  and  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Indus.  Having  reached  India,  one  portion 
marched  west  into  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  The  other 
portion  of  the  invading  Sakas  occupied  the  Punjab, 
and  gradually  extended  their  conquest  over  the 
whole  of  the  territory  once  belonging  to  Menan- 
der, i.e.,  Sindh,  Gujrat  and  Malwa.  .  .  .  [But,  to 
return  for  a  moment  to  the  remnant  of  the  great 
Mauryan  empire,  it  appears  that  about  72  B.C.  a 
minister  of  the  Sunga  emperor],  a  Brahman  of  the 
Kanva  family,  usurped  the  imperial  power.  For 
forty-five  years  he  and  his  descendants,  known  as 
the  Kanvayana  dynasty,  ruled  the  [Mauryan]  em- 
pire. .  .  .  [Some  time  later  the  Andhra  king] 
seized  the  paramount  power,  [and]  with  this  event 
the  First  Indian  Empire  became  extinct.  The  cen- 
tral portion,  Bihar  and  Oudh,  now  sank  to  thfe 
position  of  an  insignificant  province,  while  in  the 
west,  south,  and  east  respectively,  the  great  king- 
doms of  the  Sakas,  Andhras,  and  Kalingas  took 
its  place.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  nothing  definite  is  known  until  the 
rise  of  the  Second  Indian  Empire  of  the  Guptas 
in  the  next  period.  From  the  confused  account  in 
the  Piiranas  only  this  much  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  unhappy  country  was  torn  by  a  succession 
of  internal  contests  of  rival  factions  belonging  to 
different  castes  and  tribes.  Of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Kalinga  kingdom  also  nothing  is  known,  .  .  .  till 
about  610  A.D."— A.  F.  R.  Hoernle  and  H.  A. 
Stark,  History  of  India,  pp.  43-45. — Collateral  with 
the  dying  Mauryan  power,  a  great  new  power  had 
risen  in  the  northwest.  The  Sakas  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Yue-chi,  who  forced  them  out  of 
Bactria,  and  after  they  had  overrun  that  country, 
the  Kushan  clan  of  the  Yue-chi  found  its  way  into 
India.  The  most  powerful  chief  of  this  people 
tinited  the  tribes  about  45  A.D.,  and  succeeded  in 
'  founding  an  empire  known  as  Kushana.  This 
man,  who  is  commonly  called  Kadphises  I,  estab- 
lished intercourse  with  the  Romans.  One  of  his 
successors,  Kadphises  II,  failed  in  a  war  with 
/China,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute;  but  his 
'-  wars  in  India  were  more  successful,  and  his  king- 
'  dom  probably  stretched  as  far  as  Benares.  Kan- 
"ishka,  the  most  famous  of  the  dynasty,  [about 
'125  A.D]  left  monuments  and  inscriptions  which 
prove  that  he  carried  his  empire  all  over  north 
western  India,  and  perhaps  as  far  south  as  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  which  stopped  so  many  con- 
querors.    "Medicine,    Architecture    and    Sculpture 


attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  during  the 
period  of  the  Kushana  empire.  At  Kanishka's 
court  there  flourished  the  great  physician  Charaka, 
whose  Samhita  or  general  text-book  on  Medicine 
is  still  considered  a  standard  work  in  India.  No 
less  renowned  is  the  Samhita  or  general  text-book 
of  the  great  surgeon  Susruta,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  revised  and  enlarged  by  Nagarjuna.  Under 
the  influence  of  Greek  teachers  of  .\rt,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  new  Buddhism,  there  arose  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab  the  famous  Gandhara 
School  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  It  built 
magnificent  Chaityas  or  temples,  and  Viharas  or 
monasteries,  and  decorated  them  with  numberless 
statues  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon,  and  scenes  from 
its  mythology.  A  similar  school  of  a  more  Indian 
style  flourished  in  Central  India,  where  the  still 
existing  ruins  of  Bharhut,  Sanchi,  .\mravati,  Nasik 
and  other  places,  testify  to  the  skill  and  enterprise 
with  which  the  Buddhist  artists  built  their  religious 
monuments  with  stone,  or  carved  them  out  of  the 
living  rock." — A.  F.  R.  Hoernle  and  H.  A.  Stark, 
History  of  India,  pp.  53-54. — This  power  seems  to 
have  utterly  collapsed  about  226  A.D.  Farther 
south  the  "Great  Satrapy"  or  kingdom  of  Saurash- 
tra  was  established  sometime  in  the  second  century 
by  a  remnant  of  the  Sakas  who  had  settled  in 
Gujerat.  It  included  Gujerat  and  Malwa,  and 
lasted  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  "It 
was  in  the  region  set  over  against  Malva  that  the 
next  gteat  Indian  Power  comes  into  being.  A 
certain  officer,  possibly  of  the  Andhras,  by  name 
or  title,  Gupta,  had  a  petty  province  in  and  about 
Kosambi  south-west  of  Allahabad.  .  .  .  [His] 
grandson  Chandragupta  .  .  .  became  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty.  .  .  .  [About  308  A.D.]  Chandra- 
gupta married  a  Licchavi  princess  of  Vaisali,  which 
gave  him  such  influence  and,  what  is  more,  such 
powerful  aid  that  he  was  able  easily  to  make  him- 
self the  ruler  of  what  was  ancient  Magadha.  He 
not  only  beat  back  the  advancing  tide  of  Kshe- 
trapa  [Surashtra]  aggression  in  central  India,  but 
also  uprooted  the  power  of  these  Saka  rulers,  [and 
thereby  extended  his  power  to  the  Arabian  sea, 
and  brought  his  people  in  touch  with  Alexandrian 
commerce].  Having  made  himself  so  far  success- 
ful, he  founded  an  era  in  A.D.  310,  known  as  the 
Gupta  era.  Chandragupta's  reign  was  devoted  to 
securing  what  under  the  Mauryas  was  Magadha 
Having  been  happily  so  successful  in  this,  he  had 
also  the  discernment  to  join  with  him  in  this  work 
of  empire  building  his  eldest  son  Samudragupta, 
[poet,  musician,  patron  of  literature,  and]  the 
Napoleon  of  India.  Samudragupta  [who  succeeded 
his  father  about  330]  well  deserves  the  compari- 
son. ...  He  seems  to  have  early  conceived  .  .  . 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  whole  of  India  into  one 
empire,  and  this  idea  he  began  to  put  into  prac- 
tice with  all  the  uncompromising  zeal  begotten  of 
confidence  in  his  capacity.  Leaving  in  the  extreme 
east,  Kamarupa  (Assam),  Davaka  (middle)  and 
Samatata  (the  Delta)  independent  allies  upon  his 
eastern  frontier,  he  conquered  the  whole  of  Hin- 
dustan excepting  the  Punjab.  .  .  .  This  done  he 
started  on  a  career  of  conquest  to  the  soulh. 
Starting  from  Patna,  he  passed  rapidly  through 
the  Mahanadi  valley  down  the  east  coast,  commg 
up  to  Kanchi  in  the  south  where  the  Pallavas  had 
already  made  themselves  secure.  Taking  a  turn 
to  the  north-west,  he  passed  through  the  Mahar- 
ashtra country  and  Khandesh  and  entered  his  ter- 
ritory again.  From  the  eleven  kingdoms  he  passea 
through,  he  exacted  allegiance  but  otherwise  left 
them  autonomous." — S.  K.  Aiyangar,  Ancient  In- 
dia, p.  10. — Samudragupta's  personal  dominions 
"extended  from   the  Hooghly   on   the  east   to  the 
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Jumna  and  Chambal  on  the  west;  and  from  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  north  to  the  Nar- 
mada  on  the  south.  Beyond  these  wide  limits,  the 
frontier  kingdoms  of  .'\ssam  and  the  Gangetic 
delta,  as  well  as  those  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  free  tribes  of  Rajputana 
and  Malwa,  were  attached  to  the  empire  by  bonds 
of  subordinate  alliance;  while  almost  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  south  had  been  overrun  by  the  em- 
peror's armies  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  his 
irresistible  might.  The  empire  thus  defined  was 
by  far  the  greatest  that  had  been  seen  in  India 
since  the  days  of  .^soka,  six  centuries  before,  and 
its  possession  naturally  entitled  Samudragupta  to 
the  respect  of  foreign  powers.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  learn  that  he  maintained  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Kushan  king  of  Gandhara 
and  Kabul,  and  the  greater  sovereign  of  the  same 
race  who  ruled  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  as  well 
as  with  Ceylon  and  other  distant  islands." — V.  A. 
Smith,  Early  history  of  India,  pp.  271-272. — Sam- 
udragupta "transferred  his  capital  from  Pataliputra, 
or  Patna,  to  Kausambi.  There  he  set  up  a  pillar, 
now  standing  in  .\llahabad.  on  which  he  engraved 
a  record  of  his  conquests.  .  .  .  Gujarat  and  Ben- 
gal were  afterwards  added  to  the  empire  by  his 
son  Chandra  Gupta  II  (375-413  A.D.).  This  we 
know  from  a  record  on  the  Iron  Pillar  at  Delhi, 
which  was  incised  after  his  death  in  memory  of 
his  exploits.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  to  its 
geographical  limits,  the  Gupta  Empire  nearly 
rivaled  that  of  the  Mauryas.  But  over  a  very 
large  portion  the  rule  of  the  Guptas  was  only 
indirect,  or  even  nominal.  Their  effective  rule 
never  extended  beyond  that  part  of  Northern  India 
which  we  call  Hindustan.  The  states  of  the  Dec- 
can,  such  as  the  Kalachuri  and  Pallava,  were  only 
feudatory,  and  those  of  the  northeast,  Bengal  and 
Assam  paid  only  a  nominal  tribute.  In  the  coun- 
tries, however,  which  were  under  the  direct  rule 
of  the  Guptas,  the  administration,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  contemporary  Chinese  pilgrim 
Fahian,  rivalled  in  excellence  that  of  the  great 
Asoka.  .  .  .  [The  last  great  Gupta  emperor  was 
Skandagupta,  who  began  to  reign  in  455.  Even  in 
his  time  the  empire  was  shaken  by  revolts.]  Frag- 
ments of  the  Kushana  Empire,  mainly  consisting 
of  foreign  tribes,  who  occupied  what  is  the  modern 
Sindh  and  adjacent  parts,  had  been  brought  into 
nominal  subjection  by  Chandra  Gupta  II.  It  was 
these  semi-independent  tribes  that  caused  the  de- 
cadence of  the  Gupta  Empire.  The  most  active 
among  them  were  the  Pushyamitras  [who  were 
possibly  the]  .  .  .  Maitrakas.  who,  as  their  name 
shows,  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  Indian- 
ised.  Subsequently,  .  .  .  [the  Maitrakas]  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Valabhi;  but  in  their  first  attempt  they  failed,  for 
Skanda  Gupta,  soon  after  his  accession,  about  455 
A.D.,  signally  defeated  them  together  with  their 
barbarian  allies;  and  thus  reestablished  the  already 
tottering  Gupta  Empire." — \.  F.  R.  Hoernle  and 
H.  A.  Stark,  History  of  India,  pp.  56-57,  58. 

"The  golden  age  of  the  Guptas,  glorious  in  lit- 
erary, as  in  political,  history,  comprised  a  period 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  (330-455  A.D.),  and 
was  covered  by  three  reigns  of  exceptional  length. 
[The  period  has  been  called  the  Periclean  age  of 
India,  and  the  Hindu  renaissance.  The  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  been  mild  and  firm,  and  the 
people  free  and  prosperous.  Then  as  now  the 
revenue  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  land.  Science 
flourished.  Many  claim  that  the  best  work  in 
Indian  literature  was  done  at  this  period.  Paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  architecture  attained  a  degree 
of  excellence  which  was  never  afterwards  reached. 


Skandagupta  saved  India  for  a  time]  but,  about 
46s  A.D.,  a  fresh  swarm  of  nomads  poured  across 
the  frontier,  and  occupied  Gandhara,  or  the  north- 
western Panjab.  .  .  .  A  little  later,  about  470,  the 
Huns  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  again  at- 
tacked Skandagupta  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 
He  was  unable  to  continue  the  successful  resistance 
which  he  had  offered  in  the  earlier  days  of  his 
rule,  and  was  forced  at  last  to  succumb  to  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  foreigners.  .  .  .  When  he 
passed  away,  [about  480],  the  empire  perished, 
but  the  dynasty  remained,  and  was  continued  in 
the  eastern  provinces  for  several  generations." — 
V.  A.  Smith,  Early  history  of  India,  pp.  2io,  291- 
293- 

B.C.  100-A.D.  828.— Scythian  and  Arab  in- 
vasions.^"The  .Greek  or  Bactrian  expeditions  into 
India  ended  more  than  a  century  before  Christ ; 
but  a  new  set  of  invaders  soon  began  to  pour  into 
India  from  the  north.  These  came  from  Central 
Asia,  and,  for  want  of  a  more  exact  name,  have 
been  caljed  the  Scythians.  They  belonged  to  many 
tribes,  and  they  form  a  connecting  link  between 
Indian  and  Chinese  history.  .\s  the  .•Xryan  race 
in  the  west  of  .Asia  had,  perhaps  3000  years  before 
Christ,  sent  off  branches  to  Europe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  India  on  the  other;  so  the  Scythians, 
who  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  old  .Aryan  camping- 
ground  in  Asia,  swarmed  forth  into  India  and 
China.  These  Scythic  inroads  went  on  during  a 
great  period  of  time.  Buddha  himself  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  Scythian.  But  they  took 
place  in  very  great  force  during  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Christ.  They  were  the  fore- 
runners of  a  long  series  of  inroads  which  devas- 
tated Northern  India  more  than  a  thousand  years 
later,  under  such  leaders  as  Changiz  Khan  and 
Timur,  and  which  in  the  end  founded  the  Mughal 
empire.  About  the  year  126  B.C.,  the  Tartar  or 
Scythian  tribe  of  Su  are  said  to  have  driven  out 
the  Greek  dynasty  from  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Himalayas.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Scythians  rushed  through  the  Himalayan 
passes  and  conquered  the  Greco-Bactrian  settle- 
ments in  the  Punjab.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  had  founded  a  strong  monarchy 
in  Northern  India  and  in  the  countries  just  beyond. 
Their  most  famous  king  was  Kanishka,  who  sum- 
moned the  Fourth  Buddhist  Council  about  40 
AD.  .  .  .  The  Scythian  monarchies  of  Northern 
India  came  in  contact  with  the  Buddhist  kingdom 
under  the  successors  of  .Asoka  in  Hundustan.  The 
Scythians  themselves  became  Buddhists;  but  they 
made  changes  in  that  faith.  The  result  was  .  .  . 
that  while  the  countries  to  the  south  of  India  had 
adopted  the  Buddhist  religion  as  settled  by  Asoka's 
Council  in  244  B.C.,  the  Buddhist  religion  as  set- 
tled by  Kanishka's  Council  in  40  .A.D.  became  the 
faith  of  the  Scythian  nations  to  the  north  of 
India,  from  Central  Asia  to  Japan.  .  .  .  The 
Scythians  are  believed  to  have  poured  into  India 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  up  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  in  the  north-western  frontier 
Provinces  at  the  present  day.  .  .  .  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  many  Scythian  inroads 
took  place  into  India  from  the  first  century  B.C. 
to  the  fifth  century  AD.  .  .  .  During  that  long 
period  several  Indian  monarchs  won  fame  by  at- 
tempting to  drive  out  the  Scythians.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  Vikramaditya,  King  of  Ujjain 
in  Malwa,  in  honour  of  whose  victories  one  of  the 
great  eras  in  India,  or  systems  of  reckoning  his- 
torical dates,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded. 
It  is  called  the  Samvat  era.  and  begins  in  57  B.C. 
Its  reputed  founder  is  still  known  as  Vikramaditya 
Sakari,  or  Vikramaditya  the  enemy  of  the  Scyth- 
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ians.  .  .  .  Vikramaditya  is  merely  a  royal  title, 
meaning  "A  very  Sun  in  Prowess,"  which  has  been 
borne  by  several  kings  in  Indian  history.  But  the 
Vikramaditya  of  the  first  century  before  Christ 
was  the  most  famous  of  them — famous  alike  as  a 
defender  of  his  country  against  the  Scythian  hordes, 
as  a  patron  of  men  of  learning,  and  as  a  good 
ruler  of  his  subjects.  .  .  .  About  a  hundred  years 
later,  another  valiant  Indian  king  arose  against  the 
Scythians.  His  name  was  Salivahana;  and  a  new 
era,  called  the  Saka  or  Scythian,  was  founded  in 
his  honour  in  78  AD.  These  two  eras— the  Sam- 
vat,  beginning  in  57  B.C.,  and  the  Saka,  com- 
mencing in  78  A.D. — still  form  two  well-known 
systems  of  reckoning  historical  dates  in  India.  .  .  . 
During  the  ne.xt  five  centuries,  three  great  Indian 
dvnasties  maintained  the  struggle  against  the 
Scythians.  The  Sah  kings  reigned  in  the  north- 
west of  Bombay  from  60  to  235  A.D.  The  Gupta 
kings  reigned  in  Oudh  and  Northern  India  from 
319  to  470  A.D.,  when  they  seem  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  fresh  hosts  of  Huns  or  Scythians. 
The  Valabhi  kings  ruled  over  Cutch,  Malwa,  and 
the  north-western  districts  of  Bombay  from  480 
to  after  722  A.D.  .  .  .  The  Valabi  dynasty  seems 
to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  early  Arab  in- 
vaders of  Bind  in  the  eighth  century  A.D." — W.  W. 
Hunter,  Brief  history  of  the  Indian  peoples,  pp. 
c)0-g3. — The  first  of  these  Arab  invasions  was  made 
in  711  A.D.,  under  the  authority  of  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad.  "Within  a  hundred  years  after  .  .  .  [the 
death  of  Mohammed,  632],  his  followers  had  in- 
vaded the  countries  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Here  their  progress  was  stayed,  and  Islam 
had  to  consolidate  itself,  during  three  more  cen- 
turies, before  it  grew  strong  enough  to  grasp  the 
rich  prize  of  India.  But,  almost  from  the  first, 
the  Arabs  had  fixed  eager  eyes  upon  that  wealthy 
country.  Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  Usman  sent  a  sea-expedition  to  Thana 
and  Broach  on  the  Bombay  coast  (647?  A.D.). 
Other  raids  towards  Sind  took  place  in  662  and 
664,  with  no  permanent  results.  In  711,  however, 
the  youthful  Kasim  advanced  into  Sind,  to  claim 
damages  for  an  Arab  ship  which  had  been  seized 
at  an  Indian  port.  After  a  brilliant  campaign,  he 
settled  himself  in  the  Indus  valley ;  but  the  advance 
of  the  Musalmans  depended  on  the  personal  daring 
of  their  leader,  and  was  arrested  by  his  death  in 
714  A.D.  The  despairing  valour  of  the  Hindus 
struck  the  invaders  with  wonder.  One  Rajput 
garrison  preferred  extermination  to  submission. 
They  raised  a  huge  funeral  pile,  upon  which  the 
women  and  children  first  threw  themselves.  The 
men  then  bathed,  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  each 
other,  and,  throwing  open  the  gates,  rushed  upon 
the  besiegers  and  perished  to  a  man.  In  750,  the 
Rajputs  are  said  to  have  expelled  the  Muhamma- 
dan  governor,  but  it  was  not  till  828  A.D.  that 
the  Hindus  regained  Sind." — W.  W.  Hunter,  Indian 
empire:  Us  peoples,  history  and  products,  p.  321. 
A.D.  1st  century. — Invasion  of  Java.  See 
Java:    Early   history. 

480-648. — Hun  invasions. — Harsha  empire. — 
On  the  break  up  of  the  Gupta  empire,  immense 
numbers  of  Huns  invaded  northern  India,  and  by 
their  cruelty  terrorized  and  oppressed  the  people  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  century  before  they  were 
overthrown  by  a  confederacy  of  princes  under  the 
king  of  the  ancient  state  of  Magdha.  "The  bar- 
barian invasions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
although  slurred  over  by  the  Indian  authorities, 
constitute  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  north- 
ern and  western  India,  both  political  and  social. 
The  poUtical  system  of  the  Gupta  period  was  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  new  kingdoms  were  formed. 


No  authentic  family  or  clan  traditions  go  back  be- 
yond the  Hun  invasions.  All  genuine  tradition  of 
the  earlier  dynasties  has  been  absolutely  lost.  The 
history  of  the  Mauryas,  Kushans,  and  Guptas,  so 
far  as  is  known,  has  been  recovered  laboriously  by 
the  researches  of  scholars,  without  material  help 
from  living  tradition.  .  .  .  [Little  has  been  learned 
of  the  state  of  India  throughout  the  sixth  century. 
Something  is  known  of  the  Valabhi  kingdom,  which 
was  established  in  the  Surashtra  peninsula  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  brought  western  India 
under  its  control  for  a  time.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  Chalukya  clan  established  a  king- 
dom in  the  Bijapur  district,  Bombay,  which  in  the 
seventh  century  became  the  leading  power  in  the 
Deccan.  Beyond  these  facts,  and  the  Hun  inva- 
sions the  history  is  very  obscure  and  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  little  peace  in  the  land.  How- 
ever,] "the  embarrassing  lack  of  material  for  the 
history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century 
is  no  longer  felt  when  the  story  of  the  seventh 
has  to  be  told.  .  .  .  Harsha  or  Kanouj,  the 
able  monarch  who  reduced  anarchy  to  order  in 
northern  India,  and  reigned  for  forty-one  years, 
as  Asoka  had  done,  is  not  merely  a  name  in  a 
genealogy.  His  personal  characteristics  and  the 
details  of  his  administration,  as  recorded  by  men 
who  knew  him  intimately,  enable  us  to  realize  him 
as  a  living  person  who  achieved  greatness  by  his 
capacity  and  energy.  .  .  .  Harsha,  or  Harsha-vard- 
hana,  [606-647]  was  the  younger  son  of  .  .  .  [the] 
Raja  of  Thanesar,  the  famous  holy  town  to  the 
north  of  Delhi,  who  had  won  considerable  military 
successes.  .  .  .  [After  his  death  by  assassination] 
his  younger  son,  Harsha,  then  only  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  was  constrained  by  his  nobles 
to  accept  the  vacant  throne,  and  to  undertake  the 
difficult  task  of  bringing  northern  India  into  sub- 
jection and  tolerable  order." — V.  A.  Smith,  Oxford 
history  of  India,  pp.  163-165. — The  reign  of  Harsha 
is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  Indian  history.  An 
excellent  description  of  the  country  during  his 
reign  has  been  left  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  a  Chinese 
pilgrim  who  visited  his  court  in  643,  and  travelled 
throughout  the  whole  of  India.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  nations,  which 
had  comprised  India  in  the  time  of  Megasthenes, 
had  been  reduced  to  seventy.  "The  territories 
west  of  the  Indus,  including  Gandhara,  had  become 
subject  to  the  king  of  Kapisa  or  Northern  .Afghan- 
istan, and  part  of  the  Punjab  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  Kashmir.  North  of  the  Narbada  river 
all,  or  nearly  all  the  states,  .  .  .  seem  to  have  rec- 
ognized the  suzerainty  of  Harsha,  and  even  the  king 
of  distant  Assam  obeyed  his  orders  and  attended  in 
his  train.  The  king  of  Valabhi  in  the  far  west  was 
his  son-in-law,  and  also  helped  to  swell  the  crowd 
of  twenty  tributary  princes.  For  the  efficient  con- 
trol of  his  extensive  dominions  Harsha  seems  to 
have  relied  .  .  .  upon  his  personal  supervision.  .  .  . 
He  was  continually  on  the  move,  except  during  the 
rainy  season,  so  that  his  camp  was  his  capital.  .  .  . 
Criminals  .  .  .  were  few  in  number,  and  only  oc- 
casionally troublesome.  The  ordinary  punishment 
was  imprisonment,  which  meant,  as  now  in  Tibet, 
that  the  prisoners  'are  simply  left  to  live  or  die, 
and  are  not  counted  among  men.'  But  certain 
crimes  regarded  as  heinous,  including  breaches  of 
filial  piety,  were  liable  to  punishment  by  amputa- 
tion of  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  or  feet,  or  by  banish- 
ment to  the  wilds.  Minor  offences  .vere  expiated 
by  fine.  .  .  .  Torture  was  not  employed  to  extract 
evidence,  but  an  absurd  system  of  ordeals  by  water, 
fire,  poison,  or  weighment  was  much  favoured  as 
an  infallible  method  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  agreed  with  his  predecessor  Fa-hien 
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ta  Chinese  chronicler  of  the  reign  of  Chandragupta 
II]  in  judging  the  taxation  to  be  Hcht  and  the 
revenue  administration  lenient.  He  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction that  every  man  could  keep  his  worldly 
goods  in  peace,  and  till  the  uround  for  his  own 
subsistence.  The  normal  rent  of  the  crown  lands 
was  one-sixth  of  the  gross  produce.  Officials  were 
paid  by  assignments  of  land  (jagir)  ;  and  the  'fixed 
salaries'  mentioned  by  Fa-hien  probably  meant  the 
same.  Labour  on  public  works  was  duly  paid  for, 
compulsory  service  not  being  exacted.  .  .  .  Hiuen 
Tsiang  repeats  the  statement  made  by  Fa-h;en  that 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  not  known,  and  adds 
that  commerce  was  conducted  by  barter.  ...  In 
reality,  both  silver  and  copper  coins  were  common- 
ly used  in  Northern  India  from  500  or  600  B.C.; 
and  during  the  centuries  of  the  Kushan  and  Gupta 
domination  large  issues  of  gold  coin  were  struck, 
specimens  of  which  still  exist  in  hundreds.  In  the 
time  of  Harsha  the  coinage  of  gold  hid  ceased,  or 


country  into  disorder,  which  was  aggravated  by 
famine.  .  .  .  The  experiences  of  the  third  and  sixth 
centuries  were  repeated,  and  a  rearrangement  of 
kingdoms  was  begun,  of  which  the  record  is  ob- 
scure. It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  most  of  the  provinces  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  disappearance  from  the  scene.  [After 
his  death,  there  was  no  unity  in  India  until  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  Delhi  sultans  brought  a  num- 
ber of  important  provinces  under  their  rule.]  The 
disorder  following  upon  Harsha's  death  .  .  .  may 
be  regarded  ...  as  forming  the  transition  from 
Early  to  Medijeval  India,  during  which  the  hordes 
of  foreign  invaders  were  absorbed  into  the  Hindu 
body  pohtic  and  a  new  grouping  of  states  was 
gradually  evolved.  The  transitional  period  was 
marked  by  the  development  of  the  Rajput  clans, 
never  heard  of  in  earlier  times,  which  begin  from 
the  eighth  century  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  northern  and  western  India.     Thev 
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become  very  rare,  but  silver  pieces  resembling  those 
of  the  Guptas  were  minted  in  quantity.  .  .  .  Bud- 
dhism generally  exhibited  signs  of  decay,  but  was 
still  strong  in  the  Punjab,  Kashmir,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  on  the  northwestern  frontier.  In  the 
Gangetic  valley  the  adherents  of  orthodox  Hindu- 
ism formed  a  decided  majority,  while  Jains  were 
numerous  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  at  Vaisali.  An 
epoch  is  marked  by  the  death  in  A.  D.  648  of 
Harsha,  the  last  native  paramount  sovereign  of 
northern  India." — Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  2, 
pp.  300-301. 

647-1310. — Rajput  period. — Turmoil  in  upper 
India. — Kingdoms  of  the  south. — Chola  dy- 
nasty.— "The  Chalukya  kingdom  in  the  Deccan, 
lounded,  ...  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
VV.1S  raised  to  a  paramount  position  by  its  king, 
Pulakesin  II,  the  contemporary  of  Harsha.  The 
northern  monarch,  impatient  of  a  rival,  attacked 
Pulakesin  about  A.  D.  620,  but  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  accept  the  Narbada  as  his  southern  fron- 
tier. So  far  as  is  known  that  defeat  was  Harsha's 
,  only  failure.  .  .  .  [He  died  in  646.  or  647,  and] 
the  withdrawal  of  his  strong  arm  threw  the  whole 


become  so  prominent  that  the  centuries  from  the 
death  of  Harsha  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of 
Hindostan,  extending  in  round  numbers  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  might  be  called  with  propriety  the  Rajput 
Period.  Nearly  all  the  kingdoms  were  governed 
by  families  or  clans  which  for  ages  past  have  been 
called  collectively  Rajputs.  .  .  .  [The  term  Rajput] 
merely  denotes  a  tribe,  clan,  sept,  or  caste  of  war- 
like habits,  the  members  of  which  claimed  aristo- 
cratic rank.  .  .  .  Gradually,  however,  the  operation 
of  complicated  caste  rules  concerning  intermarriage 
during  many  centuries  has  produced  an  extensive 
network  of  blood-relationship  between  the  clans, 
which  have  become  castes.  .  .  .  [During  this 
period,  states  and  kingdoms  rose  and  fell,  and  were 
seldom  at  peace  with  one  another.  But  in  spite 
of  constant  warfare,  the  rulers  maintained  princely 
courts]  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated  with 
success.  Stately  works  of  architecture,  enriched 
lavishly  with  sculptures  often  of  high  merit,  were 
erected  in  almost  every  kingdom;  and  learned  men, 
writing  for  the  most  part  in  the  Sanskrit  language, 
enjoyed    liberal    and    intelligent    patronage    from 
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princes  who  not  unfrequently  wielded  the  pen  as 
well  as  the  sword.  Hindi,  Bengali,  Gujarati,  and 
the  other  languages  now  spoken  graually  attained 
the  dignity  of  recognized  existence,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  vernacular  literatures  were  laid.  .  .  . 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Gurjara-Prati- 
haras  (Parihars)  became  the  leading  power  in 
north-western  India.  Bengal  came  under  the  sway 
of  the  Palas,  apparently  an  indigenous  dynasty,  for 
more  than  four  centuries;  while  Malwa,  Gujarat, 
and  several  other  kingdoms  obtained  a  large  share 
of  wealth  and  power.  .  .  .  The  Tamil  realms  of  the 
Far  South  formed  a  world  of  their  own,  its  isola- 
tion being  complete,  save  for  frequent  wars  with 
the  kings  of  the  Deccan  and  Ceylon  and  for  exten- 
sive foreign  trade.  The  ancient  state  of  the  Pand- 
yas,  Cholas,  and  Cheras  were  overshadowed  for  a 
long  time,  especially  in  the  seventh  century,  by  the 
Pallavas.  .  .  . 

"The  normal  limits  of  the  territories  of  the  three 
ancient  ruling  races  of  the  Tamil  country  [in  the 
south]  were  defined  by  immemorial  tradition  and 
well  recognized,  although  the  actual  frontiers  of 
the  kingdoms  varied  continually  and  enormously 
from  time  to  time.  The  Pandya  kingdoms,  as 
defined  by  tradition  .  .  .  comprised  the  existing 
Districts  of  Madura  and  Tinncvelly  with  parts  of 
the  Travancore  State.  The  Chola  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  generally  received  tradition  .  .  . 
include  Madras  with  several  adjoining  Districts, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Mysore  State.  The  Chera 
or  Kerala  territory  consisted  in  the  main  of  the 
rugged  region  of  the  Western  Chats  to  the  south 
of  the  Chandragiri  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
not  far  from  Mangalore,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  peoples  who  severally  speak  Tulu  and 
Malayalam.  No  such  traditional  limits  are  at- 
tributed to  the  dominions  of  the  Pallavas,  although 
their  early  habitat,  the  Tondainadu,  comprising  the 
districts  near  Madras,  was  well  known.  They  held 
as  much  territory  as  they  could  grasp.  [They  were 
paramount  in  the  south  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  when 
power  began  to  slip  from  their  grasp.  About  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Cholas  replaced  them, 
and  held  the  ascendancy  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.]  The  administration  of  the  Chola 
kingdom  was  highly  systematized  and  evidently 
had  been  organized  in  very  ancient  times.  .  .  . 
The  whole  fabric  of  the  administration  rested  upon 
the  basis  of  the  village,  or  rather  of  unions  of  vil- 
lages. .  .  ..  Each  kurrnm  or  union  managed  its  lo- 
cal affairs  through  the  agency  of  an  assembly 
imahasabha).  which  possessed  and  exercised  ex- 
tensive powers  subject  to  the  control  of  the  royal 
officers  (adhikarin) .  The  assembly  was  elected  by 
an  elaborate  machinery  for  casting  lots,  and  the 
members  held  office  for  one  year.  Each  union 
had  its  own  local  treasury,  and  enjoyed  full  con- 
trol over  the  village  lands,  being  empowered  even 
to  sell  them  in  certain  contingencies.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  look  after  tanks,  gardens,  jus- 
tice, and  other  departments.  A  certain  number  of 
kurram  or  unions  constituted  a  District  (nadu), 
a  group  of  Districts  formed  a  kottam  or  Division, 
and  several  Divisions  formed  a  province.  The  king- 
dom was  divided  into  six  provinces.  .  .  .  The 
theoretical  share  of  the  gross  produce  claimed  by 
the  state  as  land  revenue  was  one-sixth,  but  petty 
imposts  in  great  variety  were  levied,  and  the  total 
demand  has  been  estimated  as  four-fifteenths. 
The  lands  were  regularly  surveyed,  and  a  standard 
measure  was  recorded.  Details  concerning  the 
military  organization  are  lacking.  A  strong  fleet 
was  maintained.  Irrigation  works  were  constructed 
on  a  vast  scale  and  of  good  design.    The  embank- 


ment of  the  artificial  lake  at  Gangaikonda-Chola- 
puram,  for  instance,  was  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
and  tfie  art  of  throwing  great  dams  or  'anicuts' 
across  the  Kaveri  (Cauvery)  and  other  large  rivers 
was  thoroughly  understood.  Various  public  works 
of  imposing  dimensions  were  designed  and  erected. 
...  It  seems  that  forced  labour  was  employed  on 
such  works.  The  principal  roads  were  carefully 
maintained.  The  particulars  thus  briefly  summar- 
ized give  an  impression  that  the  administrative 
system  was  well  thought  out  and  reasonably  effi- 
cient. The  important  place  given  to  the  village 
assemblies  assured  the  central  government  of  con- 
siderable popular  support,  and  individuals  probably 
submitted  readily  to  the  orders  of  their  fellow 
villagers  who  had  the  force  of  public  opinion  be- 
hind them.  The  system  appears  to  have  died  out 
along  with  the  Chola  dynasty  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  ever  since  that  distant  time 
has  been  quite  extinct." — V.  A.  Smith,  Oxford  his- 
tory of  India,  pp.  167,  16Q-170,  174,  181,  206,  211- 

213- 

Also  in:  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  4. — 
W.  VV.  Hunter,  History  of  British  India— U.  G. 
Rawlinson,  Indian  historical  studies. — R.  C.  Dutt, 
Ancient  India. 

977-1290.— Under  the  Ghaznevide  and  Mame- 
luke empires. — Slave  dynasty. — The  disunion  in 
India  during  the  Rajput  period  left  the  north  an 
easy  prey  to  Musulman  invasion,  although  for  a 
time  it  was  practically  unmolested.  "It  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  .Arabs  made  no  wide  or 
lasting  Indian  conquests  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Musulman  era.  At  a  time  when  they  were  en- 
gaged with  the  Christian  Empires  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  when  they  were  spreading  the  power  of 
the  crescent  from  the  borders  of  Khorasan  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  warriors  of  Islam  had 
perhaps  but  little  temptation  to  undertake  further 
adventure.  Certain  it  is  that  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Makran  and  a  part  of  Sindh  (occupied 
less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Hijra)  the 
Arab  conquests  did  not  spread  in  India.  It  was 
Nasir-ud-Din  Sabuktigin — certainly  a  Merv  captive 
and  popularly  believed  a  scion  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  that  once  ruled  Persia — by  whom  the  first 
Muslim  invasion  of  Hindustan  was  made  in  dur- 
able fashion.  His  master,  Alptigin.  having  fled 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Samani  dynasty  of 
Bukhara  in  062,  had  founded  a  principality  at 
Ghazni.  Sabuktigin  acquired  his  favour,  and  was 
able,  soon  after  his  death,  to  acquire  the  succession 
in  077.  He  established  his  power  in  the  Punjab; 
and  his  armies  are  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  Benares.  On  his  death,  997,  his  son,  the  cele- 
brated Sultan  Mahmud,  succeeded  to  the  Empire 
extending  from  Balkh  to  Lahore,  if  not  to  Hansi. 
(See  Turkey:  999-1183.)  During  a  reign  of  over 
thirty  years  he  invaded  Hindustan  twelve  times, 
inflicting  terrible  carnage  on  the  Hindus,  desecrat- 
ing their  idols,  and  demoralising  their  temples. 
Mathura,  Kanauj,  Somnath;  to  such  distant  and 
divergent  points  did  his  enterprises  reach.  [See 
also  Military  ofcani.?ation' :  33.1  Mahmud  died, 
1030,  and  was  buried  at  Ghazni,  where  his  monu- 
ment is  still  to  be  seen.  For  about  one  hundred 
years  the  dynasty  continued  to  rule  in  the  Punjab 
and  .Afghanistan,  more  and  more  troubled  by  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Ghor,  who  in  1187  took 
Lahore  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ghaznavide  dy- 
nasty. A  prince  of  the  Ghorians — variously 
known,  but  whose  name  may  be  taken  as  Mu- 
hammad Bin  Sam — was  placed  in  a  sort  of  almost 
independent  viceroyalty  at  Ghazni.  In  1191  he 
led  an  army  against  Sirhind,  south  of  the  Sutlaj 
river.     Rai  Pithaura,  or  Pirthi  Rai,  a  chief  of  the 
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Chauhans  (who  had  lately  possessed  themselves  of 
Delhi),  marched  against  the  invaders  and  defeated 
them  in  a  battle  where  Bin  Sam  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  slain.  But  the  sturdy  moun- 
taineers would  not  be  denied.  Next  year  they  re- 
turned [and  defeated  Pithaura].  The  towns  of 
Mirat  and  Delhi  fell  upon  his  defeat;  and  their 
fall  was  followed  a  year  later  by  that  of  Kanauf 
and  Benares.  The  Viceroy's  brother  dying  at  this 
juncture,  he  repaired  to  his  own  country  to  estab- 
lish his  succession.  He  was  killed  in  an  expe- 
dition, 1206,  .  .  .  and  the  affairs  of  Hindustan 
devolved  upon  .  .  .  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak,  a  Mame- 
luke, or  Turkish  slave,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
been  his  faithful  follower.  One  of  the  Viceroy's 
first  undertakings  was  to  level  to  the  ground  th:' 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  Hindus  at  Delhi.  anH 
to  build,  with  the  materials  obtained  by  their 
destruction,  a  great  Mosque  for  the  worship  of 
Allah.  .  .  .  From  1102  to  1206.  the  year  of  Bin 
Sam's  death,  Kutb-ud-din  .^ibak  ruled  as  Viceroy 
But  it  is  recorded  that  the  next  Emperor — feeling 
the  difficulty,  perhaps,  of  exercising  any  sort  of 
rule  over  so  remote  a  dependency — sent  Aibak  a 
patent  as  'Sultan,'  accompanied  by  a  canopy  of 
state,  a  throne  and  a  diadem.  Becoming  Sultan 
of  Hindustan,  the  distinguished  and  fortunate 
Mameluke  founded  what  is  known  as  'the  Slave 
dynasty.'  .  .  .  Aibak  died  at  Lahore,  in  1210,  from 
an  accident  at  a  game  now  known  as  polo.  Hi 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  great  Mughul  leader 
Changiz  Khan,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  not 
molested.  The  chief  event  of  his  reign  is  to  be 
found  in  his  successful  campaigns  in  Behar  and 
Northern  Bengal.  .  .  .  The  Musulman  power  wa"; 
not  universally  and  firmly  established  in  the  East- 
ern Provinces  till  the  reign  of  Balban  (circ.  1282). 
At  the  death  of  Aibak  the  Empire  was  divided  into 
four  great  portions.  The  Khiljis  represented  the 
power  of  Islam  in  Bihar  and  Bengal;  the  North- 
West  Punjab  was  under  a  viceroy  named  Ilduz,  a 
Turkoman  slave;  the  valley  of  the  Indus  was  ruled 
by  another  of  these  Mamelukes,  named  Kabacha ; 
while  an  attempt  was  made  at  Dehli  to  proclaim  an 
incompetent  lad,  son  of  the  deceased,  as  Sultan. 
But  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  a  third  Mameluke 
named  Altimsh,  was  close  at  hand,  and,  hurrying 
up  at  the  invitation  of  influential  persons  there, 
speedily  put  down  the  movement.  .  .  .  Altimsh, 
having  deposed  his  feeble  brother-in-law,  became 
Suzerain  of  the  Empire.  His  satraps  were  not  dis 
po.sed  to  obedience;  and  bloody  wars  broke  out, 
into  the  details  of  which  we  need  not  enter.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  note  that  Ilduz  was  defeated  and 
slain  A.D.  1215.  Two  years  later  Kabacha 
came  up  from  Sindh,  and  seems  [to]  have  en- 
listed some  of  the  Mughul  hordes  in  his  armies. 
These  formidable  barbarians,  .  .  .  were  now  in 
force  in  Khorasan,  under  Changiz  in  person,  as- 
sisted by  two  of  his  sons.  [See  Mongolia:  A.D. 
1153-1227.]  They  drove  before  them  the  Sultan  of 
Khwarizm  (now  Khiva),  and  occupied  Afghanistan. 
The  fugitive,  whose  adventures  are  among  the  most 
romantic  episodes  of  Eastern  history,  attempted  to 
settle  himself  in  the  Panjab;  but  he  was  driven  out 
by  .Altimsh  and  Kabacha  in  1223.  Two  years  later 
Altimsh  moved  on  the  Khiljis  in  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces, occupied  Gaur,  their  capital;  and  proceeding 
from  thence  made  further  conquests  south  and 
north  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindus.  In  1228  he 
turned  against  Kabacha,  the  mighty  Satrap  of 
Sindh,  who  was  routed  in  battle  near  Bakkhar. 
where  he  committed  suicide  or  was  accidentally 
drowned.  In  1232-3  the  Sultan  reduced  Gwalior 
(in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindus  under  Milak  Deo),  slaying  700  prisoners  at 


the  door  of  his  tent.  In  1234  he  took  the 
province  of  Malwa;  where  he  demolished  the  great 
temples  of  Bhilsa  and  Ujain.  In  the  following  year 
this  puissant  warrior  of  the  Crescent  succumbed  to 
the  common  conqueror,  dying  a  natural  death  at 
Dehli  [or  Delhi]  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty- 
six  (lunar)  years.  .  .  .  His  eldest  son.  who  had 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Khiljis,  had  died 
before  him,  and  the  Empire  was  assumed  by  a 
younger  son,  Rukn-ud-din  Firoz.  ...  [In  1241] 
Lahore  was  taken  by  the  Mughols  with  terrific 
carnage.  Troubles  ensued ;  Dehli  was  besieged  by 
the    army    that    had    been    raised    for    its    defence 
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against  the  Mughols:  in  May  1242  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm  and  the  new  Sultan  was  slain.  His 
successor,  Ala-ud-din  I.,  was  a  grandson  of  Al- 
timsh, incompetent  and  apathetic  as  young  men  in 
his  position  have  usually  been.  The  land  was  par- 
titioned among  Turkish  satraps,  and  overrun  by 
the  Mughols,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Gaur  in 
Bengal.  Another  horde,  led  by  Mangu,  grandson 
of  Changiz,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Kiblai 
Khan,  ravaged  the  Western  Punjab.  The  Sultan 
marched  against  them  and  met  with  a  partial  suc- 
cess. This  turned  into  evil  courses  the  little  in- 
tellect that  he  had  [and]  a  plot  was  organised  for 
his  destruction.  Ala-ud-din  was  slain,  and  his 
uncle  Nasir-ud-din  was  placed  upon  the  vacant 
throne  in  June  1246.     Nasir's  reign  was  long,  and, 
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so  far  as  his  personal  exploits  went,  would  have 
been  uneventful.  But  the  risings  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  incursions  of  the  Mughols  liept  the  Empire 
in  perpetual  turmoil.  [Nasir  was  suceeded  by  his 
minister  Ulugh  Khan  Balban,  a  ruthless  man  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  'fear  and  awe  of  him  took 
possession  of  all  men's  hearts.'  and  whose  fierce 
revenge  on  hapless  Hindu  rebels  made  his  name  a 
byword.  He  died  in  12S6,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Kaikobad.]  .  .  .  This  unfortunate 
young  man  was  destined  to  prove  the  futility  of 
human  wisdom.  Educated  by  his  stern  and  serious 
grandfather,  his  hps  had  never  touched  those  of  a 
girl  or  a  goblet.  His  sudden  elevation  turned  his 
head.  He  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery,  caused 
his  cousin  Khusru  to  be  murdered,  and  was  him- 
self ultimately  killed  in  his  palace  at  Kilokhari, 
while  lying  sick  of  the  palsy.  With  his  death 
(i2go)  came  to  an  end  the  Mameluke  Empire  of 
Hindustan." — H.  G.  Keene,  Sketch  of  the  history  of 
Hindustan,  v.  i,  pp.  20-22,  25-30,  35-36. — 
See  also  Mongolia:  Map  of  Mongolian  empires. 

Also  in;  J.  T.  Wheeler,  History  of  India,  v.  4, 
pt.  I,  ch.  2. — A.  Dow,  History  of  Hindustan  (from 
the  Persian  of  Ferishta),  v.  i. 

1290-1398. — From  Afghans  to  Moguls. — Tugh- 
lak  sultans. — Invasion  of  Timur  or  Tamerlane. 
— "In  i2go  the  last  Sultan  of  the  Afghan  slave 
dynasty  was  assassinated,  and  a  Sultan  ascended 
the  throne  at  Delhi  under  the  name  of  Jelal-ud-din. 
He  was  an  old  man  of  seventy,  and  made  no  mark 
in  history;  but  he  had  a  nephew,  named  Ala-ud-din, 
who  became  a  man  of  renown,  [and  who  presently 
acquired  the  throne  by  murdering  his  uncle].  When 
Ala-ud-din  was  established  on  the  throne  at  Delhi 
he  sent  an  army  to  conquer  Guzerat.  [This  con- 
quest was  followed  by  that  of  Rajputana.]  Mean- 
while the  Moghuls  [Mongols]  were  very  trouble- 
some. In  the  previous  reign  the  uncle  of  Ala-ud-din 
had  enlisted  3,000,  and  settled  them  near  Delhi; 
but  they  were  turbulent,  refractory,  and  mixed  up 
with  every  rebellion.  Ala-ud-din  ordered  them  to 
be  disbanded,  and  then  they  tried  to  murder  him. 
Ala-ud-din  then  ordered  a  general  massacre.  Thou- 
sands are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  sold  into  slavery.  Ala-ud- 
din  [Mohammed  I]  was  the  first  Muhammadan 
sovereign  who  conquered  Hindu  Rajas  in  the  Dek- 
han  and  Peninsula.  .  .  .  Ala-ud-din  sent  his  general 
Malik  Kafur  to  invade  these  southern  countries, 
ransack  temples,  and  carry  off  treasure  and  tribute. 
The  story  is  a  dreary  narrative  of  raid  and  rapine." 
— J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  history  of  India,  pt.  2,  ch.  i. 
— "These  expeditions  .  .  .  put  an  end  to  the  old 
Southern  Empire  of  the  Hindus.  They  raised 
Muhammad  I's  reign  and  the  First  Muhammadan 
Empire  to  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  The  latter 
empire  now  rivalled  that  of  the  Guptas  by  embrac- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  India;  but,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Gupta  Empire,  its  sway  was  neither 
effective  nor  enduring.  South  India  acknowledged 
it  only  so  long  as  she  was  overawed  by  the  im- 
perial troops,  and  the  outlying  provinces,  such  as 
Bengal,  respected  it  hardly  more  than  in  name. 
Muhammad  I,  whose  master-mind  alone  held  the 
empire  together,  died  of  dropsy  in  13 16  A.D. 
[Some  say  he  was  murdered  by  Kafur.]  After 
him,  under  his  profligate  and  faithless  son  Mubarak, 
there  ensued  a  general  breakdown,  both  internal 
and  external,  which  culminated  in  1320  AD.  in  the 
extraordinary  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Mu- 
barak's favourite,  the  utterly  depraved  and  low- 
caste  Hindu,  Khusru.  A  reaction  was  not  long 
delayed.  Ghiyasuddin  Tughlaq,  the  governor  of 
the  Punjab,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  defeated  and 
executed   the   usurper   in   the  same   year.     Seeing 


that  the  Khaiji  House  had  been  exterminated  by 
the  usurper,  Tughlaq  himself  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  nobles  and  officers  of  state.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibn-Batuta  he  was  a  Karauna,  i.e.,  of 
mixed  Turki  and  Indian  descent,  and  he  thus  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Karauna  or  Tughlaq- 
shahi  dynasty  which  reigned  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury (1320-1414  A.D.).  It  gave  to  India,  in 
Muhammad  II,  the  son  of  Tughlaq  (1325-1351 
A.D.),  the  most  striking  figure  among  the  rulers 
of  the  first  Muhammadan  Empire.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  culture,  great  intellect,  and  indomitable 
will.  His  conduct  was  full  of  contradictions,  acts 
of  extravagant  generosity  alternating  with  others  of 
incredible  cruelly.  Ibn-Batuta,  the  Arab  traveller, 
who  visited  his  court  in  1333  A.D.,  tells  us  that  'at 
his  gate  there  might  always  be  seen  some  faqir 
whom  he  had  enriched,  or  the  corpse  of  some  one 
whom  he  had  slain.'  His  mind  was  that  of  a 
genius  with  a  strain  of  madness.  The  most  strik- 
ing administrative  acts  of  his  reign  were  the  at- 
tempted removal,  in  133Q  A.D.,  of  the  capital  from 
Delhi  to  the  more  centrally  situated  Devagiri  [in 
the  Deccan]  which  he  re-named  Daulatabad,  and 
the  attempted  enrichment,  in  1327  A.D.,  of  the 
national  exchequer  by  the  introduction  of  a  brass 
token  currency.  Both  ideas  were  excellent  in 
conception.  Muhammad  II  rightly  saw  that  a  vast 
and  imperfectly  welded  empire  such  as  his  required 
a  central  capital  and  a  well-filled  treasury.  But 
the  projects  were  enforced  with  so  little  foresight 
and  brought  so  much  suffering  on  the  people,  that 
they  utterly  failed  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 
When  he  recognized  their  fai'ure,  Muhammad  II 
was  honest  enough  to  frankly  abandon  them.  But 
the  mischief  was  done;  nor  could  he  repair  it  by  the 
confirmation  of  his  sovereignty  which  he  secured, 
in  1340  A.D.,  from  the  Khalifah  of  Egypt.  It 
resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  magnificent  empire  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  Bengal  in  1339 
A.D.,  and  the  Deccan  in  1347,  declared  themselves 
independent;  and  when  Muhammad  II  died  in  135 1 
A.D.,  Oudh,  Malwa,  Gujarat  and  Sindh  were  in 
revolt.  The  further  disintegration  of  the  empire 
was  for  a  time  averted  by  the  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  his  cousin,  Firuz  HI  (1351-1388  A.D.). 
This  mild  and  pious  sovereign  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  the  lost  provinces,  but  applied  himself,  with 
the  help  of  his  wise  wazir,  Maqbul  Khan,  to  the 
better  development  of  those  that  still  remained  to 
him.  His  chiet  measures  for  this  purpose  were  the 
abolition  of  certain  oppressive  taxes,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  still-e.xisting  Great  Jumna  Canal  and 
other  irrigation  works,  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  [see  also  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources: India:  1350-1630],  and  the  founding  of 
new  towns,  colleges,  serais  and  other  public  build- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  the  mildness  of  his  ru'e, 
combined  with  his  system  of  granting  whole  prov- 
inces in  fief  to  successful  courtiers,  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  final  break-up  of  the  empire,  which 
ensued  soon  after  his  death  in  13S8  A.D.  His  sons 
and  grandsons,  six  of  whom  reigned  after  him, 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  authority  over  the 
viceroys  of  Oudh,  Malwa,  Gujarat,  and  the  West- 
ern Marches.  Between  1394  and  1401,  these,  one 
after  the  other  turned  their  fiefs  into  independent 
kingdoms.  They  thus  reduced  the  imperial  pos- 
sessions so  much  that  these  hardly  comprised  more 
than  the  home  province  of  Delhi  that  is  the  Doab 
and  Rohtak.  The  general  turmoil  of  the  time 
reached  its  clima.x  in  the  fearful  invasion  of  Timur, 
[or  Tamerlane  the  Great],  the  celebrated  Mughal 
leader,  who  captured  Delhi  in  December  13Q8  A.D. 
The  invasion  lasted  only  six  months;  but  the  in- 
credible devastation  which  Timur  left  in  his  track, 
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earned  for  him  the  name  of  'the  Scourge  of  God.' " 
— A.  F.  Hoernle  and  H.  A.  Starlc,  History  of  India, 
pp.  Q6-Qg. — See  also  TI^nIR. 

14th-l8th  centuries. — Characteristics  of  Mos- 
lem architecture.  See  Architecture:  Oriental: 
India:  Moslem  architecture. 


chi,  Huns  and  others,  the  Moslems  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Hindu  race 
and  religion.  Fortified  by  the  possession  of  a 
sacred  book,  which  the  other  invaders  did  not 
have,  and  by  the  purity  of  their  theistic  doctrine 
as  opposed  to  the  polytheism  of  the  Hindus,  they 


CHAIN  ARMOR  DATING  FROM  TIME  OF  MOGUL  DOMINATION 


1351-1767. — Administration  of  Sultans. — So- 
cial conditions  under  Moguls. — Without  excep- 
tion, the  Sultans  were  fierce  bigots,  and  even 
though  some  of  them  were  interested  in  literature, 
and  were  flattered  by  the  presence  of  learned  men, 
whom  they  patronized,  they  were  utterly  intolerant, 
and  spared  no  means,  no  matter  how  cruel  or 
repressive,  to  convert  the  Hindus  to  Mohamme- 
danism.    Unlike  their  predecessors  the  Sakas,  Yue- 


held  stoutly  to  their  faith  in  the  unity  of  God. 
They  looked  upon  themselves  as  superior  to  the 
people  whom  they  had  vanquished,  and  as  far 
a*s  possible  kept  themselves  from  social  contact 
with  a  race  whom  they  looked  upon  as  inferior. 
Though  small  in  number,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  Mohammedan  invaders  were  able  to 
keep  the  Hindu  population  in  check  by  the  su- 
periority  of   their   armies   as   a   fighting   machine. 
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Moreover,  as  dwellers  in  a  cool  cjimate,  they  had 
more  stamina,  and  their  stronger  diet  provided 
them  with  greater  energy  than  their  vegetarian 
opponents,  who  were  further  debilitated  by  living 
in  a  warm  climate.  Besides,  the  Mohammedan 
hosts  were  not  only  still  further  armed,  and  made 
careless  of  life  by  the  belief  that  death  in  battle 
ensured  them  immediate  entrance  to  paradise,  but 
like  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  were  spurred 
to  a  fierce,  careless  courage  by  the  knowledge  that 
retreat  through  a  hostile  nation  was  impossible, 
and  that  the  smallest  sign  of  failure  would  have 
encouraged  swarms  of  the  enemy  who  surrounded 
them  to  rise  against  them.  This  knowledge  per- 
haps added  to  the  pitilessness  with  which  they 
oppressed  the  subject  peoples.  "Bengal,  after  it  had 
been  overrun  by  a  few  parties  of  horsemen  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  remained  for  ages 
under  the  heel  of  foreign  chiefs  who  were  some- 
time Afghans,  and  the  province  never  escaped  from 
Musalman  rule  until  it  passed  under  British  con- 
trol. The  wars  with  Bengal  of  which  we  read 
during  the  period  of  the  Sultanate  were  concerned 
only  with  the  claim  preferred  by  Delhi  to  re- 
ceive homage  and  tribute  from  the  Muslim  rulers 
of  Bengal.  Those  rulers,  in  their  turn,  often  seem 
to  have  left  Hindu  Rajas  undisturbed  in  their 
principalities,  subject  to  the  payment  of  tribute 
with  greater  or  less  regularity.  Indeed  the  same 
practice  necessarily  prevailed  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Muslim  dominions.  Some  sort  of  civil 
government  had  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  strangers 
had  not  either  the  numbers  or  the  capacity  for 
civil  administration  except  in  a  limited  area.  The 
Sultans  left  no  fruitful  ideas  or  valuable  insti- 
tutions behind  them." — V.  A.  Smith,  Oxford  his- 
tory of  India,  p.  25S. — Under  the  rule  of  both 
the  Sultans  and  the  Moguls,  the  lot  of  the  Hindus 
was  not  always  a  happy  one.  Writing  of  the 
Moguls,  an  Indian  historian  says:  "A  non-MusIira 
.  .  .  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  State;  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  depressed  class;  his  status  is  a  modified 
form  of  slavery.  He  lives  under  a  contract 
(zimma)  with  the  State:  for  the  life  and  prop- 
erty that  are  grudgingly  spared  to  him  by  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  he  must  undergo  po- 
litical and  social  disabilities,  and  pay  a  commu- 
tation-money (jaziya).  In  short,  his  continued 
existence  in  the  State  after  the  conquest  of  his 
country  by  the  Muslims  is  conditional  upon  his 
person  and  property  being  made  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  Islam,  ...  As  the  learned  Quazi  Mugbis- 
ud-din  declared  to  Alauddin  Khalji,  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  books  on  Canon  Law: — 
'The  Hindus  are  designated  in  the  Law  as  "payers 
of  tribute"  (kharaj-guzar)  ;  and  when  the  revenue 
ofticer  demands  silver  from  them,  they  should, 
without  question  and  with  all  humility  and  re- 
spect, tender  gold.  If  the  officer  throws  dirt  into 
their  mouths,  they  must  without  reluctance  open 
their  mouths  wide  to  receive  it.  By  these  acts 
of  degradation  are  shown  the  extreme  obedience 
of  the  zimini,  the  glorification  of  the  true  faith  of 
Islam,  and  the  abasement  of  false  faiths.  God 
himself  orders  them  to  be  humiliated.  ,  ,  ,  The 
rule  for  Hindus  is  "Either  death  or  Islam."  '  ,  .  . 
Every  device  short  of  massacre  in  cold  blood  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  convert  heathen  subjects. 
In  addition  to  the  poll-tax  and  public  degradation 
in  dress  and  demeanour  imposed  on  them,  the  non- 
Muslims  were  subjected  to  various  hopes  and 
fears.  Rewards  in  the  form  of  money  and  public 
employment  were  offered  to  apostates  from  Hin- 
duism. The  leaders  of  Hindu  religion  and  society 
were  systematically  repressed,  to  deprive  the  sect 
pf  spiritual  instruction,  and  their  religious  gather- 


ings and  processions  were  forbidden  in  order  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  solidarity  and  a  sense  of 
communal  strength  among  them.  No  new  temple 
was  allowed  to  be  built  nor  any  old  one  to  be 
repaired.  .  .  ,  Muslim  polity  formed  'the  faithful' 
into  a  body  with  no  other  profession  than  war. 
As  long  as  there  were  any  fresh  lands  to  conquer 
and  any  rich  kafirs  to  plunder,  all  went  well  with 
the  State.  The  dominant  body  prospered  and 
multiplied  rapidly ;  even  arts  and  industries,  lit- 
erature and  painting  of  a  certain  type  were  fos- 
tered. But  when  the  tide  of  Muslim  expansion 
reached  its  farthest  limit  and  broke  in  vain  on 
the  hills  of  Assam  and  Chatgaon,  or  the  arid 
rocks  of  Maharashtra,  there  was  nothing  to  avert 
a  rapid  downfall.  The  State  had  no  economic 
basis,  and  was  not  able  to  stand  a  time  of  peace. 
Repose  was  fatal  not  only  to  its  growth  but  to 
its  very  life.  .  .  .  The  enormous  areas  of  land 
sequestrated  by  the  king  as  religious  and  service 
grants,  nourished  thousands  of  Muslim  families  in 
a  life  of  slothful  ease,  while  every  succeeding 
generation  turned  their  competence  into  deepen- 
ing squalor.  The  vast  sums  spent  by  the  State 
in  maintaining  pauper  houses  and  in  scattering  alms 
during  Ramzan  and  other  holy  days  and  joyous 
ceremonies,  were  a  direct  premium  on  laziness. 
It  was  more  lucrative  and  comfortable  to  be  a 
faqir  at  the  capital  than  to  earn  an  honest  living 
as  a  cultivator,  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the 
seasons  and  the  worse  caprices  of  the  revenue  un- 
derlings and  officials  on  tour.  Thus  a  lazy  and 
pampered  class  was  created  in  the  empire,  who 
sapped  its  strength  and  were  the  first  to  suffer 
when  its  prosperity  was  arrested.  ...  At  the  same 
time  that  the  ruling  class  was  placed  on  an  un- 
sound non-economic  basis,  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  people  prevented  the  full  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  by  them.  .  .  .  With 
every  generous  instinct  of  the  soul  crushed  out 
of  them,  with  intellectual  culture  merely  adding 
a  keen  edge  to  their  sense  of  humiliation,  the 
Hindus  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  the 
utmost  of  which  they  were  capable ;  their  lot  was 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to 
their  masters,  to  bring  grist  to  the  fiscal  mill,  to 
develop  a  low  cunning  and  flattery  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  what  they  could  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labour.  .  .  .  The  barrenness  of  the  Hindu 
intellect  and  the  meanness  of  spirit  of  the  Hindu 
upper  classes  are  the  greatest  condemnation  of 
Muhammadan  rule  in  India." — J.  Sarkar,  History 
of  Aurangzib,  v.  3,  pp.  286-288,  290,  296-297, — 
"On  the  poor  .  .  ,  the  incidence  of  the  tax  [poll 
tax,  which  was  imposed  only  on  Hindus]  was 
6  per  cent  of  the  gross  income ;  on  the  middle 
class  it  ranged  from  6  to  '/i  pc,  and  on  the 
rich  it  was  always  lighter  even  than  2!/2  per 
thousand.  ...  It  could  never  be  less  than  Rs  3J/2 
on  a  man,  which  was  the  money-value  of  nine 
maunds  of  wheat  flour  at  the  average  market 
price  of  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  {Ain,  i.  63). 
The  State,  therefore,  at  the  lowest  incidence  of 
the  tax,  annually  took  away  from  the  poor  man 
the  full  value  of  one  year's  food  as  the  price  of 
religious  indulgence." — Ibid.,  p.  307. — Under  the 
great  Akbar  the  Hindus  fared  better  than  at  any 
other  time  throughout  the  Moslem  period.  "The 
regulations  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  en- 
forced by  Akbar  were  well  calculated  to  prevent 
fraud  and  oppression,  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
worked  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  but  it 
has  been  said  of  them,  and  with  truth,  that  'they 
contained  no  principle  of  progressive  improve- 
ment, and  held  out  no  hopes  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion, by  opening  paths  by  which  it  might  spread 
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into  other  occupations,  or  rise  by  individual  ex- 
ertions witiiin  its  own.'"— J,  W.  Kaye,  Adminis- 
tration oj  the  East  India  Company,  pt.  i,  ch.  2. — 
On  the  death  of  the  titular  head  of  the  Sur  fanaily 
"Akbar  found  himself,  nominally,  at  least,  lord 
paramount  of  northern  India  from  the  Himalaya 
to  the  Narbada  river,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  But 
there  was  much  to  be  done  before  the  gallant 
boy  could  call  himself  really  master  of  that  wide 
and  fertile  land.  What  may  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
sequent reforms.  The  elaborate  administrative 
machinery  of  Sher  Shah  must  have  incurred  rust 
and  decay ;  and  the  inhabitants  would  suffer  all 
the  more  because  of  the  few  years  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  return  of  war.  Again  had  come 
rapacity  and  negligence,  and  the  devastations  of 
lawless  soldiers;  the  drums  and  tramplings  of 
armed  hosts,  and  the  smoke  of  arson  from  wrecked 
and  plundered  homes.  Happily  for  the  people  of 
Hindustan,  longer  times  of  peace  were  now  at  hand. 
.  .  .  What  the  Emperor  could  do  single-handed 
was  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  current 
generation.  He  could  not  propagate  his  Theism 
without  using  foul  means  and  causing  hypocrisy, 
and  from  this  he  refrained.  But  in  administrative 
measures  he  could  at  least  follow  the  path  of 
Sher  Shah  and  restore  the  good  old  times  of  that 
wise  and  great  ruler.  .  .  .  Such  measures  could 
not  but  benefit  his  subjects,  however  powerless 
for  permanent  reform.  It  is  only  by  embodying 
in  the  form  of  statute  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  community  that  a  government  can  enter 
into  permanent  organic  union  with  the  governed; 
and  no  such  embodiment  could  take  place  in 
Hindustan  at  that  time.  The  idea  of  law,  as  then 
conceived  by  the  people  of  India,  was  inconsistent 
with  legislation  by  ai^f  man  or  governing  body. 
It  is  true  that  Sher  Shah  is  credited  with  some 
amount  of  crude  legislation;  but,  for  want  of 
institutions  and  ideas  it  could  take  no  root.  Hindu 
and  MusUm  alike,  the  people  believed  that  each 
class  had  been  born  under  a  special  provision 
of  positive  injunctions,  revealed  by  the  Deity^ 
much  like  what  are  now  called  'laws  of  Nature,' 
in  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  altered  by  any 
authority  of  man.  In  such  conditions  there  could 
be  no  human  legislation,  nor  any  State-enactments 
by  which  social  evolution  could  be  registered  or 
advanced.  The  wisest  and  most  benevolent  re- 
former, in  possession  of  the  most  unquestioned 
sovereignty,  could  only  issue  salutary  ordinances, 
valid  for  the  duration  of  his  reign.  And  this  Akbar 
did,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  ...  To  the  north 
of  the  Narbada  at  least,  the  work  of  integration 
and  good  government  was  begun,  the  exertions  of 
the  administrator  completing  the  work  of  the 
soldier,  both  inspired  by  the  magnetism  of  an 
earnest  and  benevolent  master.  The  next  great 
task  of  Akbar  was  the  destruction  of  the  over- 
weening power  of  the  Muslim  Church,  but  this, 
when  effected,  proved  a  doubtful  advantage;  after 
the  great  Emperor  was  gone  his  successors  ruled 
unchecked  by  any  organised  body,  and  more  and 
more  scope  was  found  for  the  abuses  of  despotism, 
only  corrigible  by  the  brutal  remedies  of  regicide 
and  rebellion.  .  .  .  Akbar  sympathised  with  the 
Hindus,  of  whom  Abul  FazI — no  doubt  reflecting 
his  master's  view — often  speaks  kindly,  and  with 
esteem.  The  cultivators  and  farmers  were  not  only 
protected  but  helped.  Their  assessments  were  to 
be  undisturbed  for  nineteen  years  .  .  .  but  no 
marauding  chiefs  or  usurping  barons  intercepted 
the  payments  charged  upon  the  land  in  lieu  of 
taxation.  .  .  .  Under   the   rule  of  Sahm,  who   as- 


sumed the  title  of  Jahangir  before  his  accession, 
the  empire  continued  to  feel  the  momentum  of 
Akbar's  rule,  and  fairly  preserved  its  equipoise. 
.  .  .  Each  province,  again,  was  subdivided  into 
counties  and  fiscal  unions,  in  the  administration 
of  which  a  Uke  quality  generally  prevailed.  Law 
suits  of  Muslims  were  disposed  of  by  learned 
men,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  a  Chief 
Justice;  but  Hindus  had  their  causes  heard  and 
determined  by  a  Brahman,  who  doubtless  applied 
the  Hindu  law.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  diplomatic 
agent  of  James  I.  of  England,  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
— who  was  at  the  court  from  1614-1618 — has  left 
a  record  which  shows  how  little  justice  was  really 
done,  and  how  much  crime  was  committed,  under 
the  specious  pretences  of  this  reign.  .  .  .  Under 
Shah-Jahan  the  equilibrium  of  the  empire  con- 
tinued. .  .  .  [Shah-Jahan  left]  a  reserve  of  coin 
and  a  bullion  which,  without  precious  stones,  was 
valued  by  the  cautious  Bernier  at  £24,000,000  of 
modern  money.  Nor  had  this  surplus  been  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  of  undue  exaction  from  the 
people.  .  .  .  Tavernier  thought  [well]  of  Shah- 
Jahan's  paternal  rule.  Bernier,  who  knew  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  who  had  travelled  in  Persia, 
testifies  to  the  superior  size  of  the  Indian  cities, 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  police  in  the  reign  of  Shah-Jahan; 
nor  was  any  sign  of  decay  apparent  when  the 
new  reign  began.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  Alamgir  was 
an  exceptional  man,  with  very  little  of  the  Mughal  > 
either  in  character  or  in  blood.  For  the  first  years 
of  his  reign  he  mainly  left  public  affairs  to  the 
tracks  in  which  they  had  long  been  wont  to  run. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Manucci,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  much  cared  for;  and, 
although  the  bulk  of  a  community  may  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  keep  out  of  the  law  courts,  yet 
there  is  no  Eastern  country  in  which  the  substi- 
tution of  the  king's  jurisdiction  for  civil  disorder 
is  not  a  potent  test  of  good  government.  .  .  . 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the  empire  con- 
sisted— nominally  at  least — of  no  less  than  twenty 
great  provinces.  And  the  land  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty  krors;  exclusive  of  other  items. 
Elphinstone  is  of  opinion  that  the  new  taxes 
produced  a  heavy  loss  to  the  state:  the  imposts 
may  have  been  collected — at  what  cost  in  popular 
welfare  and  content  can  only  be  conjectured;  but 
only  a  part  of  the  money  found  its  way  to  the 
Treasury.  ...  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  parallel  that  he  presents  to  his  European 
contemporary,  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  .  .  .  The 
imposition  of  the  Hindu  capitation-tax  was  an 
act  closely  resembling  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes ;  it  was  so  far  worse  that  it  oppressed 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population,  and  caused 
a  universal  contempt  of  law.  Political  nihilism 
may  be  said  to  have  then  become  the  feeling 
of  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  community  Of 
the  condition  of  the  people  we  are  left  to  judge 
from  conjecture.  The  sturdy  races  of  the  Punjab 
and  Hindustan  maintained  their  self-governed 
townships — the  'little  republics"  of  Megasthenes — ■ 
troubled  doubtless  by  wild  beasts  and  human 
marauders.  But  the  yeomen  were  stout  of  heart 
and  provided  with  sharp  swords  and  spears,  well 
able  to  take  their  own  parts,  and  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  cattle-stealing  and  plunder  on  their 
own  account.  .  .  .  Provided,  by  the  contempt  of 
their  foreign  rulers,  with  their  own  code,  and 
able  to  enforce  awards  by  an  unusually  strong 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  terrors  of  ex- 
communication, the  Hindus  were  a  law  to  them- 
selves. But  the  correctional  courts  would  always 
be   active;    a  proverb   of   their   own  time   was   to 
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the  effect  that  'swift  injustice  was  better  than 
tardy  justice.'  .  .  .  Even  the  revenue  administra- 
tion was  pervaded  with  this  pedantry.  In  .  .  . 
'The  Institutes  of  Aurangzeb'  (Alamgir)  .  .  .  will 
be  found  an  abstract  of  the  system  which,  in  his 
religious  fervour,  the  Emperor  substituted  for 
the  humane  and  judicious  scheme  of  Akbar.  The 
capitation-tax  alone  made  a  difference  to  a  Hindu 
of  about  cent.-per-cent.;  and  thus  the  tax  was 
resented  by  the  population  as  a  duplication  of 
their  burdens  no  less  than  as  a  standing  badge 
of  conquest." — H.  G.  Keene,  History  of  India, 
V.  I,  pp.  107,  III,  113-114,  116,  127,  I3Q,  140. 

Also  in:  W.  W.  Hunter,  Indian  empire:  Its 
peoples,  history  and  products,  pp.  344-372, — J.  T. 
Wheeler,  Short  history  of  India,  pt.  2,  ch.  i. — 
M.  Elphinstone,  History  of  India:  Hindu  and 
Mahometan,  bk.  6,  ch.  2-3. 

1398-1399. — Timur's  invasion  of  the  Punjab. 
See  TiMi'R. 

1399-1605. — Sayd  and  Lodi  dynasties. — Found- 
ing of  the  Mogul  empire  by  Babar  and  Akbar. 
— Organization  of  a  stable  and  civilized  empire 
by  Akbar. — "The  invasion  of  Taimur  .  .  .  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  to  an  authority  already  crumbling. 
The  chief  authority  lingered  indeed  for  twelve 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  then  representative. 
Sultan  Mahmud.  It  then  passed  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  a  family  which  did  not  claim  the 
royal  title.  This  family,  known  in  history  as  the 
Saiyid  dynasty,  ruled  nominally  in  Northern  In- 
dia for  about  33  years,  but  the  rule  had  no 
coherence,  and  a  powerful  .Afghan  of  the  Lodi 
family  took  the  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  con- 
centrate power  in  his  own  hands.  The  Muham- 
madan  rule  in  India  had  indeed  become  by  this 
time  the  rule  of  several  disjointed  chiefs  over 
several  disjointed  provinces,  subject  in  point  of 
fact  to  no  common  head.  Thus,  in  1450,  Delhi, 
with  a  small  territop.'  around  it,  was  held  by 
the  representative  of  the  Saiyid  family.  Within 
fourteen  miles  of  the  .capital,  Ahmad  Khan  ruled 
independently  in  Mewat.  Sambhal,  or  the  province 
now  known  as  Rohilkhand,  extending  to  the  very 
walls  of  Delhi,  was  occupied  by  Darya  Khan  Lodi. 
.  .  .  Lahore,  Dipalpur,  and  Sirhind,  as  far  south 
as  Panipat,  by  Behlul  Lodi.  Multan,  Jaunpur, 
Bengal,  Malwa,  and  Gujarat,  each  had  its  separate 
king.  Over  most  of  these  districts,  and  as  far 
eastward  as  the  country  immediately  to  the  north 
of  Western  Bihar,  Behlul  Lodi,  known  as  Sultan 
Behlul,  succeeded  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
Saiyids  in  asserting  his  sole  authority,  1450-88. 
His  son  and  successor,  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi,  sub- 
dued Behar,  invaded  Bengal,  which,  however,  he 
subsequently  agreed  to  yield  to  Allah-u-din,  its 
sovereign,  and  not  to  invade  it  again;  and  overran 
a  great  portion  of  Central  India.  On  his  death, 
in  1518,  he  had  concentrated  under  his  own  rule 
the  territories  now  known  as  the  Punjab;  the 
North-western  Provinces,  including  Jaunpur;  a 
great  part  of  Central  India;  and  Western  Bihar. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  concentration  was  little 
more  than  nominal."  The  accession  of  his  son 
Ibrahim  Lodi  was  followed  by  civil  war  which 
resulted  in  calling  in  the  Tatar  or  Mongol  con- 
queror, Babar,  a  descendant  of  Timur.  Babar 
had  crossed  the  Indian  border  in  1505,  but  his 
first  serious  invasion  was  in  isig,  followed,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  by  a  second  invasion 
the  same  year;  the  third  was  in  1520;  the  fourth 
occurred  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years. 
On  his  fifth  expedition  he  made  the  conquest 
complete,  winning  a  great  battle  at  Panipat,  fiftv- 
three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  on  April  24, 
1526.     Ibrahim  Lodi,  son  and  successor  of  Sikan- 


dar Lodi,  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  Delhi  and 
Agra  were  immediately  occupied.  "Henceforth  the 
title  of  King  of  Kabul  was  to  be  subjected  to 
the  higher  title  of  Emperor  of  Hindustan."  Babar 
was  in  one  sense  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  (synony- 
mous with  Mongol)  dynasty — the  dynasty  of  the 
great  Moguls,  as  his  successors  were  formerly 
known.  He  died  in  1530,  sovereign  of  northern 
India,  and  of  some  provinces  in  the  center  of  the 
peninsula.  (See  Bengal.)  But  "he  bequeathed  to 
his  son,  Humayun,  ...  a  congeries  of  territories 
uncemented  by  any  bond  of  union  or  of  common 
interest,  except  that  which  had  been  concentrated 
in  his  life.  In  a  word,  when  he  died,  the  Mughal 
dynasty,  like  the  Muhammadan  dynasties  which 
had  preceded  it,  had  shot  down  no  roots  into  the 
soil  of  Hindustan." — G.  B.  Malleson,  .ikbar,  ch.  4-5. 
— Humayun  succeeded  Babar  in  India,  "but  liad 
to  make  over  Kabul  and  the  Western  Punjab  to 
his  brother  and  rival,  Kamran.  Humayun  was 
thus  left  to  govern  the  new  conquest  of  India, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  deprived  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  his  father  had  drawn  his  support. 
The  descendants  of  the  early  Afghan  invaders, 
long  settled  in  India,  hated  the  new  Muhammadan 
hordes  of  Babar  even  more  than  they  hated  the 
Hindus.  After  ten  years  of  fighting,  Humayun 
was  driven  out  of  India  by  these  Afghans  under 
Sher  Shah,  the  Governor  of  Bengal." — W.  W. 
Hunter,  Brief  history  of  the  Indian  peoples,  ch.  10. 
"Sher  Shah  .  .  .  assumed  the  empire  at  Delhi, 
2Sth  January,  1542,  being  about  sixty  years  of 
age;  and  the  rest  of  his  brief  career  was  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  unity  which  he  had 
long  ago  perceived  to  be  the  great  need  of  his 
country.  Though  a  devout  Muslim  he  never 
oppressed  his  Hindu  subjects.  His  progresses  were 
the  cause  of  good  to  the  people  instead  of  being 
— as  is  too  often  the  case  in  India — the  occasions 
of  devastation.  He  laboured  ceaselessly  for  the 
protection  of  the  public:  'it  behoves  great  men,' 
he  said,  'to  be  always  working."  He  divided  the 
land  into  116,000  fiscal  unions,  in  each  of  which 
he  placed  five  officials,  one  of  whom  was  an 
Hindu  accountant,  and  one  a  judicial  officer,  whose 
duty  was  to  mediate  between  the  servants  of 
the  crown  and  the  members  of  the  community. 
A  new  digest  of  civil  and  penal  law  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  narrow  code  of  Islam.  The  lands 
were  assessed,  for  one  year  at  a  time,  the  assess- 
ment being  based  on  a  measurement  of  the  cul- 
tivation and  an  appraisement  of  the  various 
crops.  No  official  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  same  place  for  more  than  two  years.  All 
districts  but  those  on  the  frontiers  were  deprived 
of  arms.  A  royal  highway,  planted  on  either  side 
with  trees  and  patrolled  by  police,  ran  from  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Jehlam.  Three  other  great  roads  traversed 
the  empire;  one  from  Agra  to  Burhanpore  on  the 
border  of  the  Deccan,  a  second  crossed  Rajputana, 
and  a  third  led  from  Lahore  to  Multan:  daily 
posts  carried  letters  along  these  roads  from  place 
to  place.  The  rural  population  was  still  sparse, 
and  the  tillage  depended  on  a  scanty  supply  of 
labour;  for  which  reason  the  government  was  the 
more  urgently  required  to  care  for  the  comfort 
and  content  of  the  peasantry.  Even  in  a  hostile 
country  the  people  should  not  be  molested:  'if 
we  drive  away  the  agriculturist,'  said  the  Shah, 
'all  our  conquests  can  be  of  but  little  profit.'  It 
is  a  welcome  task  to  take  note  of  such  things 
as  a  break  in  the  long  annals  of  rapine  and 
slaughter,  and  we  can  do  so  without  hesitation; 
for  the  acts  of  Sher  Shah  are  attested  by  his 
enemies,  writing  when  he  was  dead,  and  when  his 
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dynasty  had  passed  away  for  ever." — H,  G.  Keene, 
History  of  India,  v.  i,  pp.  qS-OQ. — Sher  Shah 
"was  killed  while  storming  the  rock  fortress  of 
Kalinjar  (1545).  His  son  succeeded.  But,  under 
Sher  Shah's  grandson,  the  third  of  the  Afghan 
house,  the  Provinces  revolted,  including  Malwa, 
the  Punjab,  and  Bengal.  Humayun  returned  to 
India,  and  Akbar  [the  son  of  Humayun],  then 
only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  defeated  the  Afghan 
army  after  a  desperate  battle  at  Panipat  (1556). 
India  now  passed  finally  from  the  Afghans  to 
the  Mughals.  Sher  Shah's  line  disappears;  and 
Humayun,  having  recovered  his  Kabul  dominions, 
reigned  again  for  a  few  months  at  Delhi,  but  died 
in  1556.  .  .  .  Akbar  the  Great,  the  real  founder 
of  the  Mughal  Empire  as  it  existed  for  two  cen- 
turies, succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
.  .  .  His  reign  lasted  for  almost  fifty  years,  from 
1556  to  1605,  and  was  therefore  contemporary 
with  that  of  .  .  .  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558-1603). 
His  father,  Humayun,  left  but  a  small  kingdom 
in  India,  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  Districts 
around  Agra  and  Delhi.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Akbar 
was  a  reign  of  pacilication.  ...  He  found  India 
split  into  petty  kingdoms,  and  seething  with  dis- 
cordant elements;  on  his  death,  in  1605,  he  be- 
queathed it  an  empire.  The  earlier  invasions  by 
Turks,  Afghans,  and  Mughals,  had  left  a  powerful 
Muhammadan  population  in  India  under  their 
own  Chiefs.  Akbar  reduced  these  Musalman 
States  to  Provinces  of  the  Delhi  Empire.  Many 
of  the  Hindu  kings  and  Rajput  nations  had  also 
regained  their  independence;  ."Kkbar  brought  them 
into  political  dependence  upon  his  authority.  This 
double  task  he  effected  partly  by  force  of  arms, 
but  in  part  also  by  alliances.  He  enlisted  the 
Rajput  princes  by  marriage  and  by  a  sympathetic 
policy  in  the  support  of  his  throne.  He  then  em- 
ployed them  in  high  posts,  and  played  off  his 
Hindu  generals  and  Hindu  ministers  against  the 
Mughal  party  in  Upper  India,  and  against  the 
.\fghan  faction  in  Bengal.  .  .  .  His  efforts  to  es- 
tablish the  Mughal  Empire  in  Southern  India 
were  less  successful.  .  .  .  Akbar  subjugated  Khan- 
desh,  and  with  this  somewhat  precarious  annexa- 
tion his  conquests  in  the  Deccan  ceased,  .  .  .  [but 
he]  not  only  subdued  all  India  to  the  north  of 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  he  also  organized  it  into 
an  empire.  He  partitioned  it  into  Provinces,  over 
each  of  which  he  placed  a  governor,  or  viceroy, 
with  full  civil  and  military  control." — W.  W. 
Hunter,  Brief  history  of  Ike  Indian  peoples,  ch.  10. 
— ,\kbar  "improved  the  system  of  land-assessment, 
or  rather  he  improved  upon  the  improvements 
instituted  by  Shir  Shah.  He  adapted  an  uniform 
and  improved  system  of  land-measurement,  and 
computed  the  average  value  of  the  land,  by  di- 
viding it  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  each.  This  computation  being  made, 
one-third  of  the  average  produce  was  fixed  as 
the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  state.  But 
as  this  was  ordinarily  to  be  paid  in  money,  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  this  was  done  upon  an  average  of  the  nine- 
teen preceding  years,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances; and  if  the  estimate  was  conceived  to  be 
too  high,  the  tax-payer  was  privileged  to  pay  the 
assessment  in  kind.  .  .  .  The  judicial  regulations 
of  Akbar  were  liberal  and  humane.  Justice,  on 
the  whole,  was  fairly  administered.  All  unneces- 
sary severity — all  cruel  personal  punishments,  as 
torture  and  mutilation,  were  prohibited,  except  in 
peculiar  cases,  and  capital  punishments  were  con- 
siderably restricted.  The  police  appears  to  have 
been  well  organised.  ...  He  prohibited  .  .  .  trials 
by  ordeal,   [child  marriages,  and  the  slaughter  of 


animals  for  sacrifice] ;  he  suppressed  the  barbarous 
custom  of  condemning  to  slavery  prisoners  taken 
in  war;  and  he  authoritatively  forbade  the  burning 
of  Hindoo  widows,  except  with  their  own  free 
and  uninfluenced  consent.  [He  abolished  the  taxes 
on  infidels  and  pilgrims;  he  employed  Hindus 
as  well  as  Mohammedans.]  .  .  .  That  something 
of  the  historical  lustre  which  surrounds  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar  was  derived  rather  from 
the  personal  character  of  the  man  than  from 
the  great  things  that  he  accomplished,  is,  I  think, 
not  to  be  denied.  His  actual  performances,  when 
they  come  to  be  computed,  fall  short  of  his 
reputation.  But  his  merits  are  to  be  judged  not 
so  much  by  the  standard  of  what  he  did,  as  of 
what  he  did  with  the  opportunities  allowed  to 
him,  and  under  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Akbar  built  up  the  Mogul 
Empire,  and  had  little  leisure  allowed  him  to 
perfect  its  internal  economy." — J.  W.  Kaye,  Ad- 
ministration of  the  East  India  Company,  pt .  i, 
ch.  2. — See  also  Feudalism;  Feudal  system  in 
Asia. 

Also  in:  W.  Erskine,  History  of  India  under 
Baber  and  Humayun. — A,  Dow,,  History  of  Hin- 
dustan (from  the  Persian  of  Ferishta),  v.  2. — J.  T. 
Wheeler,  History  of  India,  v.  4,  ch.  4. — V.  A. 
Smith,  Oxford  history  of  India. — H.  G.  Keene,  His- 
tory of  India. 

1498-1580. — Coming  of  Europeans. — Century 
of  Portuguese  settlement  and  monopoly  of 
trade. — While  the  great  Moguls  were  building  up 
and  consolidating  their  empire,  the  enterprising 
adventurers  of  Europe,  led  by  fabulous  tales  of  the 
wealth  of  India,  were  inspired  to  begin  that  re- 
markable course  of  discovery  and  conquest  which 
made  them  the  lords  of  the  trade-routes  and  the 
undeveloped  lands  of  the  world.  As  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  es- 
tablish trade  with  India,  and,  for  a  century,  their 
monopoly  was  undisputed.  In  May,  1498,  Vasco 
da  Gama,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  reached  Cali- 
cut, on  the  southwest  (Malabar)  coast,  being 
the  first  European  to  traverse  the  ocean  route 
to  India,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (See 
Portugal;  1463-1498.)  He  met  with  a  hostile 
reception  from  the  natives  of  Malabar;  but  the 
next  voyager  from  Portugal,  Alvarez  Cabral,  "who 
came  out  the  following  year,  was  very  favourably 
received,  being  allowed  to  establish  a  factory  on 
the  mainland  and  to  appoint  a  'factor'  (or  consul, 
as  we  say  now)  to  represent  Portugal  there. 
This  factor  seems  to  have  had  some  difficulties 
with  the  natives,  chiefly  owing  to  his  own  high- 
handed actions,  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
himself  and  the  destruction  of  the  factory.  Al- 
varez Cabral  therefore  sailed  up  to  Cochin,  and 
was  received  with  great  friendliness  by  the  chiefs 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  allowed  him 
again  to  set  up  agencies  at  Cochin  and  at  Cana- 
nore.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  ruler  of  Malabar 
pursued  them;  and  the  Portuguese,  together  with 
their  native  allies,  had  to  fight  desperately  for 
their  safety.  They  were  almost  exhausted  with 
the  struggle  when  in  1504  large  reinforcements 
were  sent  from  Portugal,  bombarded  Calicut,  the 
capital  of  Malabar,  and  established  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Portuguese  as  an  important  power 
in  India  generally.  A  regular  maritime  trade  with 
India  was  now  firmly  set  on  foot,  but  the  Portu- 
guese had  to  struggle  hard  to  maintain  it.  The 
Mohammedans  of  India  called  in  the  aid  of  Egypt 
against  them,  and  even  the  republic  of  Venice 
joined  these  enemies,  in  hopes  of  crushing  this 
new  rival  to  their  ancient  trade.  In  1508  a  power- 
ful expedition  was  sent   out  from   Egypt   against 
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the  newcomers,  a  tremendous  battle  took  place, 
and  the  Portuguese  were  defeated.  But  by  a  des- 
perate effort  Almeida,  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  col- 
lected all  his  forces  for  a  final  blow,  and  succeeded 
in  winning  a  magnificent  naval  victory  which  once 
and  for  all  firmly  established  the  Portuguese  power 
in  India.  Two  years  afterwards  Almeida's  rival 
and  successor,  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  gained  pos- 
session of  Goa  (1510),  and  this  city  became  the 
centre  of  their  Indian  dominion,  which  now  in- 
cluded Ceylon  and  the  Maldive  Islands,  together 
with  the  Malacca  and  Malabar  coasts.  In  1511 
the  city  of  Malacca  was  captured,  and  the  city 
of  Ormuz  in  1515.  The  next  few  years  were  spent 
in  consohdating  their  sovereignty  in  these  re- 
gions, till  in  1542  the  Portuguese  colonists  prac- 
tically regulated  all  the  Asiatic  coast  trade  with 
Europe,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  ...  to  Japan. 
.  .  .  For  nearly  sixty  years  after  this  date  the 
king  of  Portugal,  or  his  viceroy,  was  virtually  the 
supreme  ruler — in  commercial  matters  at  any  rate 
— of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia.  The  Portuguese 
were  at  the  chmax  of  their  power  in  the  east. 
The  way  in  which  Portuguese  trade  was  carried 
on  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  which  has,  invariably  at  first  and  very 
often  afterwards,  inspired  the  policy  of  all  Euro- 
pean powers  in  their  efforts  of  colonisation.  The 
eastern  trade  was  of  course  kept  in  the  hands 
of  Portuguese  traders  only,  as  far  as  direct  com- 
merce between  Portugal  and  India  was  concerned; 
but  even  Portuguese  orders  were  shut  out  from 
intermediate  commerce  between  India  and  other 
eastern  countries,  i.  e.,  China,  Japan,  Malacca, 
Mozambique,  and  Ormuz.  This  traffic  was  re- 
served as  a  monopoly  to  the  crown;  and  it  was 
only  as  a  great  favour,  or  in  reward  for  some 
particular  service,  that  the  king  allowed  private 
individuals  to  engage  in  it.  The  merchant  fleet 
of  Portugal  generally  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  bound 
to  Goa,  once  a  year  about  February  or  March. 
.  .  .  This  voyage  generally  took  about  eighteen 
months,  and,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
navigation  at  that  time,  and  the  lack  of  accurate 
charts  of  this  new  route,  was  frequently  attended 
by  the  loss  of  several  ships.  Immense  profits 
were,  however,  made  by  the  traders.  On  arriving 
back  at  Lisbon  the  Portuguese  merchants,  as  a 
rule,  did  not  themselves  engage  in  any  trade  with 
other  European  countries  in  the  goods  they  had 
brought  back,  but  left  the  distribution  of  theth 
in  the  hands  of  Dutch,  English,  and  Hansa  sailors 
who  met  them  at  Lisbon.  .  .  .  The  colonial  em- 
pire of  Portugal,  so  rapidly  and  brilUantly 
acquired,  came  to  a  disastrous  close.  It  lasted  al- 
together hardly  a  century.  The  avarice  and  op- 
pressions of  its  viceroys  and  merchants,  the  spirit 
of  monopoly  which  pervaded  their  whole  policy, 
and  the  neglect  both  of  the  discipline  and  de- 
fences necessary  to  keep  newly-acquired  foreign 
possessions,  hastened  its  ruin.  By  1580  the  Portu- 
guese power  in  the  east  had  seriously  declined, 
and  in  that  year  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  united 
to  that  of  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  II.  The 
Spaniards  neglected  their  eastern  possessions  al- 
together, and  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Dutch 
which  had  the  effect,  not  only  of  wasting  a  great 
portion  of  their  own  and  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
but  of  positively  driving  the  Dutch  into  those 
very  eastern  seas  which  the  Portuguese  had  once 
so  jealously  kept  to  themselves.  Only  Goa  and 
Diu  and  a  few  other  small  stations  remained  out 
of  all  their  magnificent  dominion." — H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  History  of  commerce  in  Europe,  bk.  3, 
ch.   I,  sect.  94-97. — See   also   Comi.izrce:    Era   of 


geographic  expansion:  I5th-i7th  centuries:  Leader- 
ship of  the  Portuguese. 

Also  in:  E.  McMurdo,  History  of  Portugal, 
V.  3,  bk.  2-5. — Commentaries  of  the  great  Alfonso 
Dalboguergne  {Haktuyt  Society  Publications). — 
E.  Grey,  Introduction  to  travels  of  Pietro  delta 
Valle  (Hakluyt  Society  Publications) . — -H.  M. 
Stephens,  Albuquerque. 

16th-18th  centuries. — Missionary  efforts. — 
Jesuits. — Francis  Xavier  at  Goa.  See  Jesuits: 
1542-1649;  Missions,  CHRisn.^N:   India. 

1600-1702. — Beginnings  of  English  trade. — 
Chartering  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany.— Early  footholds  in  Hindustan. — Found- 
ing of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta. — Three 
presidencies. — Administration  of  the  East  India 
Company. — "For  some  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  thought  by  other  European  Powers,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  Africa  by  the 
Portuguese  gave  them  some  exclusive  claim  to  its 
navigation.  But  after  the  year  1580  the  conquest 
of  Portugal  by  Spain,  and  the  example  of  the 
Dutch  who  had  already  formed  establishments 
not  only  in  India  but  the  Spice  Islands,  aroused 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  England.  In  1599 
an  Association  was  formed  for  the  Trade  to  the 
East  Indies;  a  sum  was  raised  by  subscription, 
amounting  to  6S,oool._i  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown  for  a  Royal  Charter.  Queen 
Elizabeth  wavered  during  some  time,  apprehending 
fresh  entanglements  with  Spain.  At  length,  in 
December  1600,  the  boon  was  granted;  the  Wd- 
venturers'  (for  so  were  they  termed  at  that  time) 
were  constituted  a  body  corporate,  under  the 
title  of  'the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London  trading  into  the  East  Indies.'  By  their 
Charter  they  obtained  the  right  of  purchasing 
lands  without  limitation,  and  the  monopoly  of 
their  trade  during  fifteen  years,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Governor,  and  twenty-four  other  persons 
in  Committee,  to  be  elected  annually.  [See  also 
East  India  Company,  British.]  ...  In  i6og,  the 
Charter  of  the  new  Company  was  not  only  re- 
newed but  rendered  perpetual, — with  a  saving 
clause,  however,  that  should  any  national  detri- 
ment be  at  any  time  found  to  ensue,  these  exclusive 
privileges  should,  after  three  years'  notice,  cease 
and  expire.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the 
trade  of  the  new  Company  was  extensive.  Their 
first  voyage  consisted  of  four  ships  and  one  pin- 
nace, having  on  board  28,7421.  in  bullion,  and 
6,86ol.  in  goods,  such  as  cloth,  lead,  tin,  cutlery, 
and  glass.  Many  other  of  their  voyages  were  of 
smaller  amount;  thus,  in  161 2,  when  they  united 
into  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  they  sent  out  only 
one  ship,  with  1,2501.  in  bullion  and  650I.  in 
goods.  But  their  clear  profits  on  their  capital 
were  immense;  scarcely  ever,  it  is  stated,  below 
100  per  cent.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  Com- 
pany shared  in  the  decline  of  every  other  branch 
of  trade  and  industry.  But  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  II.  they  obtained  a  new  Char- 
ter, which  not  only  confirmed  their  ancient 
privileges  but  vested  in  them  authority,  through 
their  agents  in  India,  to  make  peace  and  war 
with  any  prince  or  people,  not  being  Christians, 
and  to  seize  within  their  limits,  and  send  home  as 
prisoners,  any  Englishmen  found  without  a  licence. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  in  the  hands  of  any 
exclusive  Company  this  last  privilege  was  not 
likely  to  lie  dormant.  .  .  .  The  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  not  so  favourable  to  the  Company  as 
that  of  the  Restoration.  A  rival  Company  arose, 
professing  for  its  object  greater  freedom  of  trade 
with  the  East  Indies,  and  supported  by  a  majority 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  said  that  the 
competition  of  these  two  Companies  with  the 
private  traders  and  with  one  another  had  well 
nigh  ruined  both,  ...  An  Union  between  these 
Companies,  essential,  as  it  seemed,  to  their  ex- 
pected profits,  was  delayed  by  their  angry  feelings 
till  1702.  Even  then,  by  the  Indenture  which 
passed  the  Great  Seal,  several  points  were  left 
unsettled  between  them,  and  separate  transactions 
were  allowed  to  their  agents  in  India  for  the 
stocks  already  sent  out.  Thus  the  ensuing  years 
were  fraught  with  continued  jarrings  and  conten- 
tions. .  .  .  After  the  grant  of  the  first  Charter 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
pany's trade  in  India,  their  two  main  factories 
were  fixed  at  Surat  and  Bantam.  Surat  was  then 
the  principal  sea-port  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  where 
the  Mahometan  pilgrims  were  wont  to  assemble 
for  their  voyages  towards  Mecca.  Bantam,  from 
its  position  in  the  island  of  Java,  commanded  the 
best  part  of  the  Spice  trade.  But  at  Surat  the 
Company's  servants  were  harassed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Portuguese,  as  at  Bantam,  by  the 
hostiUty  of  the  Dutch.  To  such  heights  did  these 
differences  rise  that  in  1622  the  English  assisted 
the  Persians  in  the  recovery  of  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  that  in  1623  the  Dutch  committed 
the  outrage  termed  the  'Massacre  of  Amboyna,' — 
putting  to  death,  after  a  trial,  and  confession  of 
guilt  extorted  by  torture,  Captain  Towerson  and 
nine  other  Englishmen,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
In  the  final  result,  many  years  afterwards,  the 
factories  both  at  Bantam  and  Surat  were  re- 
linquished by  the  Company.  Other  and  newer 
settlements  of  theirs  had,  meanwhile,  grown  into 
importance. — In  1640  the  English  obtained  per- 
mission from  a  Hindoo  Prince  in  the  Carnatic 
to  purchase  the  ground  adjoining  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  St.  Thome,  on  which  they  proceeded 
to  raise  Fort  St.  George  and  the  town  of  Madras. 
...  In  a  very  few  years  Madras  had  become  a 
thriving  town. — .About  twenty  years  afterwards,  on 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  to  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza  [1661],  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay 
were  ceded  to  the  King  of  England  as  a  part 
of  the  Infanta's  dowry.  For  some  time  the  Portu- 
guese Governor  continued  to  evade  the  grant, 
alleging  that  the  patent  of  His  Majesty  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Portugal;  he 
was  compelled  to  yield;  but  the  possession  being 
found  on  trial  to  cost  more  than  it  produced,  it 
was  given  up  by  King  Charles  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  became  one  of  their  principal  sta- 
tions. Nor  was  Bengal  neglected.  Considering 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  that  province,  a  proverb 
was  already  current  among  the  Europeans,  that 
there  are  a  hundred  gates  for  entering  and  not 
one  for  leaving  it.  The  Dutch,  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  English  had  established  their  factories 
at  or  near  the  town  of  Hooghly  on  one  of  the 
branches — also  called  Hooghly — of  the  Ganges. 
But  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  imprudence 
of  some  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  the  seizure 
of  a  Mogul  junk,  had  highly  incensed  the  native 
Powers.  The  English  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
Hooghly,  and  drop  twenty-five  miles  down  the 
river,  to  the  village  of  Chuttanuttee.  Some  petty 
hostilities  ensued,  not  only  in  Bengal  but  along 
the  coasts  of  India.  ...  So  much  irritated  was 
Aurungzebe  at  the  reports  of  these  hostilities,  that 
he  issued  orders  for  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
Company's  servants  from  his  dominions,  but  he 
was  appeased  by  the  humble  apologies  of  the 
English  traders,  and  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  Hindoo,  to  whom  this  commerce  was  a  source 
of  profit.     The  English  might  even  have  resumed 


their  factory  at  Hooghly,  but  preferred  their  new 
station  at  Chuttanuttee,  and  in  1698  obtained  from 
the  Mogul,  on  payment  of  an  annual  rent,  a  grant 
of  the  land  on  which  it  stood.  Then,  without 
delay,  they  began  to  construct  for  its  defence  a 
citadel,  named  Fort  William,  under  whose  shelter 
there  grew  by  degrees  from  a  mean  village  the 
great  town  of  Calcutta.  ...  At  nearly  the  same 
period  another  station, — Tegnapatam,  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  the  south  of  Madras, 
— was  obtained  by  purchase.  It  was  surnamed 
Fort  St.  David,  was  strengthened  with  walls  and 
bulwarks,  and  was  made  subordinate  to  Madras 
for  its  government.  Thus  then  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  these  three  main 
stations,^Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bom- 
bay,— had  been  erected  into  Presidencies,  or  cen- 
tral posts  of  Government;  not,'  however,  as  at 
present,  subject  to  one  supreme  authority,  but  each 
independent  of  the  rest.  Each  was  governed  by 
a  President  and  a  Council  of  nine  or  twelve  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  Eng- 
land. Each  was  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and 
guarded  by  a  small  force,  partly  European  and 
partly  native,  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
The  Europeans  were  either  recruits  enlisted  in  Eng- 
land or  strollers  and  deserters  from  other  services 
in  India.  Among  these  the  descendants  of  the 
old  settlers,  especially  the  Portuguese,  were  called 
Topasses, — from  the  tope  or  hat  which  they  wore 
instead  of  turban.  The  natives,  as  yet  ill-armed 
and  ill-trained,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sepoys, 
— a  corruption  from  the  Indian  word  'sipahi,'  a 
soldier.  But  the  territory  of  the  English  scarcely 
extended  out  of  sight  of  their  towns." — Lord 
Mahon,  History  of  England,  v.  4,  ch.  39. — "En- 
deavouring to  achieve  peace  and  security,  first  for 
their  commerce  and  then  for  their  territories,  con- 
stantly seeking  for  a  permanent  frontier,  the  East 
India  Company  as  constantly  lost  it  in  receding 
vistas,  until  at  last  they  found  themselves  supreme 
over  the  whole  of  India  south-east  of  the  Punjab. 
Such  rapid  extension  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable had  not  their  rule  been  generally  welcome, 
for  reasons  explained  by  .'\bbe  Dubois,  a  French 
missionary  who  worked  in  Southern  India  early 
in  the  last  century  [nineteenth  century]:  'Never- 
theless,' he  wrote,  'the  justice  and  prudence  which 
the  present  rulers  display  in  endeavouring  to  make 
these  people  less  unhappy  than  they  have  been 
hitherto;  the  anxiety  they  manifest  in  increasing 
their  material  comfort;  above  all,  the  inviolable 
respect  which  they  constantly  show  for  the  cus- 
toms and  religious  belief  of  the  country  and, 
lastly,  the  protection  they  afford  to  the  weak  as 
well  as  to  the  strong,  to  the  Brahman,  to  the 
Pariah,  to  the  Christian,  to  the  Muhammadan;  all 
these  have  contributed  more  to  the  consolidation 
of  their  power  than  even  their  victories  and  con- 
quests.' " — H.  'V.  Lovett,  History  of  the  Indian 
nationalist   movement,   pp.  3-4. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Tilby,  British  India— A.  D. 
Innes,  Short  history  of  England. 

1602-1620.— Rise  of  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany.    See  Netherlands:    1594-1620. 

1605-1658. — Jahangir  and  Nur  Jahan. — Shah 
Jahan  and  the  Taj  Mahal. — Seizure  of  the 
throne  by  Aurangzeb. — "Selim,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Akbar,  reigned  from  the  year  of  his 
father's  death  until  1627,  having  assumed  the 
title  of  Jahangir,  or  'Conqueror  of  the  World'; 
that  is  to  say,  he  reigned,  but  he  did  not  govern. 
Before  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  poor  Persian  girl,"  whom  his  father  gave 
in  marriage  to  one  of  his  officers.  "On  his  ad- 
vent   to    the    throne,    Jahangir  .  .  .  managed    to 
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get  the  husband  killed,  and  took  the  widow  into 
his    harem.      He    subsequently    married    her,    and 
she   ruled,  not  him  alone,  but   the   whole  empire. 
.  .  .  [She   was   first  called  Nur   Mahal,   'Light   of 
the    Harem,'     then     Nur    Jahan,     'Light    of     the 
World.']      It  was  during  this  reign,  in   1615,  that 
the    first    English    ambassador.    Sir    Thomas    Roe, 
arrived  in  Hindustan  from  James  I.;  and  proceed- 
ing   to    Ajraere,    where    Jahangir    was   staying    at 
the    time    with    his    court,    he    made    him   several 
presents,  amongst  which,  we  are  told,  a  beautiful 
English   coach  gave  the   Emperor  the   most   satis- 
faction.    He   received   the   ambassador   with  great 
distinction,   showed   him   marked   attention    at   all 
public    receptions,    and   granted    a    firman    to    the 
English   to  establish   a  factory   at   Surat.  .  .  .  The 
later  years  of  Jahangir's  reign  were  disturbed  by 
family  intrigues,  in  which  the  Empress  Nur  Jahan 
took  a  prominent  part,  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son-in-law ;  but  after  the  death 
of  the  Emperor,  his  oldest  living  son,  Shah  Jahan, 
pensioned  and  forced  the  Empress  into  retirement 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  'dispatched    all    the    males    of    the 
house    of   Timour,   so   that    only   himself   and   his 
children  remained  of  the  posterity  of  Baber,  who 
conquered   India.'     In  some  respects  the   reign   of 
Shah  Jahan  was  unfortunate.     He  lost  his  Afghan 
dominions,  and  gained  but  little  by  his  invasions 
of  the  Dekhan,  which  were  carried  on  by  his  re- 
bellious son  and  successor,  Aurungzeb;  but  in  an- 
other direction  he  did  more  to  perpetuate  the  glory 
of   the  Mughal   dynasty   than   any   other  emperor 
of   his   line.     Amongst   other   handsome   buildings, 
he  erected  the  most  beautiful  the  world  has  ever 
possessed.  .  .  .  This     was     the     well-known     Taj 
Mahal    at    Agra,    a    mausoleum    for    his   favourite 
Empress    Arjamund,    known    as    Mumtaz-i-Mahal 
[of    which    name,    according    to    Elphinstone,    Taj 
Mahal  is   a  corruption],  'the  Exalted  One   of   the 
Seraglio.'  .  .  .  When  Shah  Jahan  had  attained  his 
66th  year   (according   to  some   writers,  his   70th), 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  the  result  of 
his   debauched   life,   and   as   it   was   reported   that 
he  was  dead,  a  civil  war  broke  out   amongst  his 
sons    for    the    possession    of    the    throne.      These 
were   four   in   number,   Dara    (the   oldest),   Shuja, 
Aurungzeb,    and    Murad    (the    youngest)  ;    and    in 
the   conflict   Aurungzeb,    the   third   son,   was   ulti- 
mately successful.    Two  of  the  brothers,  Dara  and 
Murad,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  last-named  and 
were  put  to   death   by   his  orders.     Shuja  escaped 
to  Arracan,  and  was  murdered   there;   and  as  for 
the  Emperor,  who  had  recovered,  Aurungzeb  con- 
fined him  in  the  fort  at  Agra,  with  all  his  female 
relatives,    and    then    caused    himself    to    be    pro- 
claimed  in   his  stead    [165S].     Towards   the   close 
of   Shah   Jahan's   life    [which   came  to   an   end   in 
1666],  a  partial  reconciliation   took  place  between 
him   and  his  son,   who,   however,   did  not   release 
him  from  his  confinement." — J.  Samuelson,  India, 
past  and  present,  pi.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  T.  Roe,  Journal  oj  embassy  (Pinker- 
ton's  Collections  oj  voyages,  v.  8) . — M.  Elphin- 
stone, History  of  India:  Hindu  and  Mahometan, 
bk.  10. 

1660-1720.— Prosperity  of  British  East  India 
Company. — "The  company  enjoyed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  a  pros- 
perity to  which  the  history  of  trade  scarcely  fur- 
nished any  parallel  and  which  excited  the  wonder, 
the  cupidity  and  the  envious  animosity  of  the 
whole  capital  (London).  .  .  .  The  taste  for  spices, 
the  tissues  and  the  jewels  of  the  East  became 
stronger  day  by  day.  .  .  .  During  the  twenty-three 
years  that  followed  the  Restoration  the  value 
of  the  annual  imports   [into  England]    from  that 


rich  and  popular  district  (the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges)  increased  from  iSooo  to  £3,000,000.  .  .  . 
The  gains  of  the  body  .  .  .  [which  had  the  pos- 
session of  this  fast  growing  trade]  were  almost 
incredible.  .  .  .  The  profits  were  such  that  in 
1676  every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quan- 
tity of  stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On 
the  capital  thus  doubled  were  paid,  during  the 
five  years,  dividends  amounting  to  an  average 
of  20  per  cent,  annually." — T.  B.  Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  v.  S,  pp.  155,  156. — In  the  de- 
cade, 1710-1720,  the  actual  export  of  bullion  by  the 
East   India   Company   averaged  £4,344,000. 

Also  in:  A.  D.  Innes,  British  in  India. — R.  Muir, 
Making  cf  British  India. — ^A.  W.  Tilby,  British 
India. 

1662-1748. — Struggle  of  Aurangzeb  with  Mah- 
rattas. — Mahratta       empire. — Development       of 
Sikhs    into    independent    nation. — Invasion    of 
Nadir   Shah. — Sack    of   Delhi   and    great   mas- 
sacre.— Anarchy  as  prelude  to  British  interven- 
tion.— ".^urungzebe  had  reigned   five   years  before 
he   succeeded   in    destroying    all   his   kinsmen.  .  .  . 
About    that    time,   in   the   year   1662,   a   new   and 
extraordinary   power   in  Southern   India   began_  to 
attract  attention.     The  Mahrattas  appear  to  have 
been    nothing    more    than    the    Hindoo    peasantry 
[descendants     of     an    ancient    people,    settled    in 
Maharashtra  from  early  times],  scattered  through- 
out   some    of    the    mountainous    districts    of    the 
Mahomedan  kingdoms  of  Ahmednuggur,  Beijapoor 
and    Golconda,   and   united   into   a   body   only   by 
the   prejudices  of  caste,  of   which   their   rank   was 
the   lowest,  that   of   Sudra.     In   the  confusion   in- 
cidental to  the  constant  wars  in  which  these  states 
were    engaged,    some    of    the    head    men    of    their 
villages  set   up  for   themselves,  and   one  of   them, 
Shahji    Borla,    became    powerful    enough    to    play 
a  conspicuous  part  at  the  time  of  the  annexation 
of  Ahmednuggur  to   the  Mogul  empire.     His  »on 
Sevaji,    setting    out    from    this    vantage    ground, 
strengthened   his   hands    by   the   silent   capture   of 
some  hill  forts  in  Beijapoor,  and  eventually  raising 
the   standard   of   revolt   against    that   government, 
introduced  a  spirit  of  union  amidst  the  scattered 
masses  of  his  people,  and  may  thus  be  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire.     In   1662   he 
commenced    his    predatory    expeditions    into    the 
Mogul  territory.     [In   1664  he  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed Surat],  and  in  ten  years  he  found  himself 
at    the   head    of    a    regular   government    with    the 
title    of   Rajah,   and   strong    enough    to    encounter 
and   defeat   the   imperial   forces   in   a   field   battle. 
This   was   the  critical   moment  in   the   progress   of 
the  Mogul  empire.     .Aurungzebe  was  called  away 
for  two  years  by  the  chronic  disturbances  beyond 
the  Indus;  his  strength  was  wasted  by  the  cease- 
less   wars   of    the    Deccan;    and    being   goaded    to 
madness  by  the  casual  insurrection  of  some  Hindoo 
devotees   in   the   centre   of   his   dominions,   he   re- 
placed the   capitation   tax  on   infidels,   and   fulmi- 
nated   other   decrees   against    that    portion    of    his 
subjects  of  such  extravagant  intolerance  that  they 
at   length   looked   upon   the   progress   of   their  co- 
religionists, the  Mahrattas,  with  more  longing  than 
alarm.     In  i57g,  the  western  portion  of  Rajahstan 
was  in  arms  against  the  empire,  and  continued  in 
a    state    of    hostility    more    or    less    active    during 
the    whole    reign.      Even    the    emperor's   eventual 
successes  in  the  Deccan,  in  overthrowing  the  king- 
doms  of  Beijapoor  and   Golconda,  contributed  to 
his    ruin ;    for    it    removed    the    check    of    regular 
government   from    that   distracted   portion    of    the 
country,  and  .  .  .  threw  into  the  arms  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  the   adventurous   and   the   desperate   of   the 
population.     Sevaji   died,    and   successors   of    less 
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talent   filled    the   throne    of    the    robber-king;    but 
this  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  progress 
of   the   inundation,   which   now   bursting   over   the 
natural    barriers    of    the    peninsula,    and   sweeping 
away  its  military  defences,  overflowed  Malwa  and 
a    portion    of    Guzerat.      Aurungzebe    fought   gal- 
lantly and  finessed  craftily  by  turns;  .  .  .  and  thus 
he  struggled  with  his  destiny  even  to  extreme  old 
age,   bravely   and   alone.     He  expired   in   his  89th 
year,  the   50th   of  his  reign,  on   the   21st   of  Feb- 
ruary,   1707.— L.    Ritchie,   Hislory    of    the    Indian 
empire,  v.  i,  bk.  1,  ch.  5. — "On  the  death  of  the 
Mughal    emperor,    Aurangzeb,    in    1707,    Southern 
India  gradually  became  independent  of  Delhi.     In 
the  Deccan  proper,  the  Nizam-ul  Mulk  founded  a 
hereditary  dynasty,  with  Haidarabad  for  its  capi- 
tal, which  exercised  a  nominal  authority  over  the 
entire  south.     The  Karnatik,  or  the  lowland  tract 
between  the  central  plateau  and  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, was  ruled  by  a  deputy  of  the  Nizam,  known 
as  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  who  in  his  turn  asserted 
claims   to   hereditary   sovereignty.     Farther   south, 
Trichinopoli   was    the   capital    of    a    Hindu    Raja; 
Tanjore  formed  another  Hindu  kingdom   under  a 
degenerate     descendant     of     the     Maratha     leader, 
Sivaji.     Inland,  Mysore  was  gradually  growing  into 
a  third  Hindu  State;  while  everywhere  local  chief- 
tains,   called    palegars    or    nayaks,    were    in    semi- 
independent    possession    of    citadels    or    hill-forts. 
These  represented  the  feudal  chiefs  or  fief-holders 
.of    the    ancient    Hindu    kingdom    of    Vijayanagar; 
and  many  of  them  had  maintained  a  practical  in- 
dependence, subject  to  irregular  payments  of  trib- 
ute,  since    the    fall    of    that    kingdom    in    1565." — 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Brief  history   of  tlie  Indian  peo- 
ples, pp.   177-178. — "From   the   death   of   Aurang- 
zeb   to    the    close    of    the    eighteenth    century    the 
history    of    India    is    among    the    blackest    in    the 
annals   of   modern   times.     For    all   effective   pur- 
poses the  Mogul  Empire  had  passed  away.     Hence 
Nadir  Shah   or  Ahmed  Shah   Abdali  could   ravish 
the  beautiful  provinces   of   the  North,   kill   Hindu 
and   Moslem   alike,   and   fritter   away   wealth   and 
resources  they  could  not  but  abuse.     The  tragedy 
of  the   triangular   rivalry   and   bloodshed   of   Sikh, 
Hindu,  and   Moslem,   so   useless   and   insensate,   in 
the  Punjab,  has  never  been  painted  by  a  capable 
historian    in    the    dark    colours    it    deserves.      The 
Kings  of  Oudh,  incompetent  and  ever  looking   to 
foreign  alliances  for  support,  destroyed  the   unity 
of  a  province  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  right 
arm   of   the   Empire.      Disunited    Bengal   was   the 
theatre   of    internecine    war   until    the    East   India 
Company,  obtaining  the  Dewani,  established  abso- 
lute and,  at  that  time,  by  no  means  too  benevolent 
rule.     The  southern  half  of  India  was  degenerat- 
ing into  a  vast  jungle  with   the  Pindari  and   the 
Mahratta    ravaging    provinces    and    states    in    all 
directions." — Agha  Khan,  India  in  transition,  p.  73. 
— See   also   Military   org.^niz.mion:    33. — "During 
the  next  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe,   no    fewer    than    five    princes    sat    upon    the 
throne,  whose   reigns,  without   being   distinguished 
by  any  great  events,  exhibited  evident  indications 
of    the    gradual    decline    of    the    empire.      During 
that  period  the  Sikhs,  originally  a  sect  of  Hindoo 
dissenters,  whose  peculiarity  consisted  in  their  re- 
pudiation  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  having   first 
been  changed  into  warriors  by  persecution,  began 
to  rise  by  the  spirit  of  union  into  a  nation ;   but 
so  weak  were  they  at  this  time  that  in   1706  the 
dying   energies   of    the   empire   were   sufficient    af- 
most    for   their    extirpation.      [See    also    Shikhs.I 
.  .  .  Mahomed   Shah   succeeded   to   the   throne   in 
1 719.      The    Mahratta    government    was    by    this 
time  completely  consoHdated,  and  the  great  fam- 


ilies of   the  race,  since  so   celebrated,  had  begun 
to  rise  into  eminence:  such  as  that  of  the  Peshwa, 
the   official   title   of   a   minister  of   the   Rajah;   of 
Holkar,    the    founder    of    which    was   a   shepherd; 
and  of  Sindia,  which  sprang  from  a  menial  servant. 
...  A    still    more    remarkable    personage    of    the 
time  was  Asof  J  ah,  whose  descendants  became  the 
Nizams    [regulators    or    governors — the    title    be- 
coming hereditary  in  the  family  of  Asaf,  at   Hy- 
derabad]   of    the    Deccan.  .  .  .  While    the    empire 
was  .  .  .  rent   in   pieces   by   internal   disturbances, 
a  more  tremendous  enemy  even  than  the  Mahrattas 
presented  himself  from  without.    A  revolution  had 
taken   place   in    Persia,   which   seated   a  soldier   of 
fortune   upon   the   throne;   and   the   famous  Nadir 
Shah,   after   capturing    Candahar,   found   it   neces- 
sary,  according    to   the   fashion   of   conquerors,   to 
seize  upon  the  Mogul  territories,  Ghizni  and  Cabul, 
and  when  at  the  latter  city  to  continue  his  march 
into  Hindostan.     In  1739,  he  arrived  at  Kurnaul, 
within    70   miles   of   Delhi,   and  defeated   the   em- 
peror in  a  general  engagement.  .  .  .  The  two  kings 
then   proceeded   to   Delhi   after   the   battle,   where 
Nadir,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  populace,  set  tire  to  the  city  and  massacred 
the  inhabitants  to  a  number  which  has  been  vari- 
ously  estimated   at   from   30,000   to    150,000.     He 
then  proceeded  to  the  main  business  of  his  invasion, 
robbing    first    the    treasury    and    afterwards    the 
inhabitants    individually,    torturing    or    murdering 
all  who  were  suspected  of  concealing  their  riches, 
and    at    length    returned    to    his    own    dominions, 
having   obtained  a  formal  cession   of   the   country 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  carrying  with  him  in  money 
and  plate  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling,  besides 
jewels    of    great    value,    including    those    of    the 
Peacock  Throne   [the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
made  solidly  of  gold  and  adorned  with  diamonds 
and    pearls, — the    enamelled    back    of    the    throne 
being   spread   in   the   form   of   a   peacock's   tail. — 
Tavernicr's  travels  {tr.  and  ed.  by  V.  Ball),  v.  i, 
bk.   2,   ch.  8. — From   this   period   to   the   death   of 
the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah,  in  1748,  the  interval 
was  filled   up   with   the   disturbances  which  might 
be   expected." — L.   Ritchie,  History   of   tlie   Indian 
empire,  v.  i,  bit.  i,  ch.  5. — The  Asaf  or  Asof  Jah 
mentioned  above  had  become  in   1721,  the  prime 
minister  of  the   Emperor  Muhammad  Shah.     "In 
a    little    more    than    three    years    he    had    thrown 
up   in   disgust   an   office   which   the    levity   of   the 
young  monarch  hindered  him  from  discharging  to 
his  satisfaction ;    and   had   repaired   to   the   Deccan, 
where    he   founded    the   State    which   still   subsists 
under  the  name   of  'The  Nizam's  Dominions'    [or 
Hyderabad].     Nominally,  it  was  the  Subah  [prov- 
ince]  erected   on   the   ruins   of   the   old  Musalman 
kingdoms;    but   in    the    decline    of    the   Empire    it 
became  a  hereditary   and  quasi-independent  prov- 
ince, though   the   ruler  never  took  the  royal  title, 
but  continued  to   retain   the  style  of  an   Imperial 
Viceroy,  as  'Nizam-ul-mulk,'  which  his  descendant 
still  bears." — H.  G.  Keene,  Madhava  Rao  Sindhia, 
ch.   I. — "The   different  provinces  and  viceroy alties 
went,  their  own  natural  way;  they  were  parcelled 
out    in    a    scuffle    among    revolted    governors,    re- 
bellious chiefs,  leaders  of  insurgent  tribes  or  sects, 
religious     revivalists,     or    captains     of     mercenary 
bands.     The  Indian  people  were  becoming  a  mas- 
terless  multitude  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  political 
storm,    and    clinging    to    any    power,    natural    or 
supernatural,  that  seemed   likely   to  protect   them. 
They   were   prepared   to   acquiesce  in   the   assump- 
tion   of   authority    by    any    one    who    could   show 
himself  able  to  discharge  the  most  elementary  func- 
tions   of   government    in    the    preservation    of    life 
and   property.     In   short,    the   people   were   scat- 
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tered  without  a  leader  or  protector;  while  the 
political  system  under  which  they  had  long  lived 
was  disappearing  in  complete  disorganization.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  tumultuary  confusion 
that  the  French  and  English  first  appeared  upon 
the  political  arena  in  India." — A.  Lyall,  .Rise  oj 
the  British  dominion  in  India,  ch.  4,  sect.   1-2. 

Also  in:  S.  Lane-Poole,  Aurangzib,  ch.  g-12. — 
A.  Dow,  History  of  Hindustan  (from  the  Persian 
of  Ferisfita),  v.  3. — J.  G.  Duff,  History  oj  the  Mah- 
rattas,  v.  i,  v.  2,  ch.  i. — C.  R.  Markham,  History  of 
Persia,  ch.  12. — R.  Muir,  Making  of  British  India. 

1665-1743. — Commercial  undertakings  of  the 
French. — Settlement  at  Pondicherry. — "Many  ex- 
peditions to  India  had  been  made  [by  the  French] 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Colbert's  East  India  Com- 
pany, chartered  in  the  year  1665.  The  first  French 
ships,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  that  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  India,  were  two  despatched 
from  one  of  the  ports  of  Brittany  in  1601.  These 
ships  were,  however,  wrecked  on  the  Maldive 
Islands,  and  their  commander  did  not  return  to 
France  for  ten  years.  Voyages  were  undertaken 
in  1616,  1619,  and  again  in  1633,  of  which  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  met  with  no 
great  disaster.  The  attempt  to  found  settlements 
in  Java  and  Madagascar,  which  was  the  object  of 
these  voyages,  completely  failed.  The  first  opera- 
tions of  the  French  East  India  Company  were 
to  establish  factories  in  Hindostan.  Surat,  a  large 
commercial  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee,  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  principal  depot.  The  abuses 
and  lavish  waste  of  the  officers  entrusted  to 
carry  out  Colbert's  plans,  brought  the  company 
to  an  end  in  five  years.  An  attempt  in  1672 
to  form  a  colony  at  Trincomalee,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Ceylon,  was  frustrated  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Dutch.  Afterwards  the  French  made 
an  attempt  on  Meliapoor  or  Thome,  belonging 
to  the  Portuguese.  They  were  soon  expelled,  and 
the  survivors  sought  refuge  at  Pondicherry  [1674], 
a  small  town  which  they  had  purchased  on  the 
same  coast  of  the  Carnatic.  In  1693,  Pondicherry 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  improved  the 
fortifications  and  general  condition  of  the  town. 
.\t  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  settlement 
v.as  restored  to  the  French.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury Pondicherry  shared  the  neglect  common  to 
French  colonies,  and  owed  more  to  the  probity 
and  discretion  of  its  governors  than  to  the  home 
government.  M.  Martin,  and  subsequently  Dumas, 
saved  the  settlement  from  ruin.  They  added  to 
the  defences ;  and  Dumas,  being  in  want  of 
money  for  public  purposes,  oBtained  permission 
from  the  King  of  Delhi  to  coin  money  for  the 
French  settlers.  He  also  procured  the  cession  of 
Karikal,  a  district  of  Tanjore.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  stations  and  forts  had  to  be  given 
up." — J.  Yeats,  Growth  and  vicissitudes  of  com- 
merce, pt.  3,  ch.  7. — See  also  Fra.nxe:    1661-1683. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  History  of  the  French 
in  India,  ch.  1-3. — H.  Martin,  History  of  France: 
Age  of  Louis  XIV,  v.  i,  ch.  2. — .\.  V.  Tilby, 
British    India. — G.    H.    Keene,    History    of    India, 

V.    I. 

1679-1823. — Decline  caused  by  economic  con- 
ditions in  Europe. — "  'The  Indians  have  in  all 
ages  maintained  an  unapproached  and  almost  in- 
credible perfection  in  their  fabrics  of  cotton — 
some  of  their  muslins  micht  be  thought  the  work 
of  fairies  or  insects,  rather  than  of  men,'  said 
Baines  in  183,5,  when  Indian  fabrics  were  still 
being  made.  The  .Arabian  traveller  of  the  ninth 
century  says:  'In  this  country,  India,  they  make 
garments  of  such  extraordinary  perfection,  that 
nowhere    else    is    there    like    to    be    seen, — sewed 


and  woven  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness,  they  may 
be  drawn  through  a  ring  of  moderate  size.' 
Marco  Polo  (thirteenth  century)  says:  'The  Coast 
of  Coromandel  and  especially  Masulipatam,  pro- 
duce the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cottons  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.'  .  .  .  Indian  com- 
merce was  extensive  from  the  Christian  era  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  many 
hundred  years,  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia and  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa  were 
supplied  with  cottons  and  muslins  from  the  mar- 
kets of  India.  Owing  to  the  beauty  and  cheap- 
ness of  Indian  fabrics,  the  manufacturers  of 
Europe  were  apprehensive  of  being  ruined  by  their 
Indian  competitors.  The  Dutch  traders  and  the 
East  India  Company  imported  large  quantities 
of  these  cotton  goods  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  early  as  1679,  a  loud  outcry  was  raised  in 
England  against  the  admission  of  Indian  fabrics, 
which  'were  ruining  our  ancient  woollen  manu- 
factures.'  We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  of  the 
period:  The  woollen  trade  'is  much  hindered 
by  our  own  people  who  do  were  many  foreign 
commodities  instead  of  our  own;  .  .  .  instead  of 
green  sey  that  was  wont  to  be  used  for  chil- 
dren's frocks,  is  now  used  painted  and  Indian 
stained  and  striped  calicoes;  .  .  .  and  sometime  is 
used  a  Bangale  brought  from  India,  both  for  lyn- 
ings  to  coats  and  for  petticoats  too.  ...  It  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  a  very  high  impost  on  all 
fuch  commodities  as  these  are.'  .\  writer  of  1696 
laments  the  misfortune  of  Indian  muslins  and 
silks  becoming  the  general  wear  in  England.  In 
1708  Daniel  Defoe  wrote:  .  .  .  'The  general  fansie 
of  the  people  runs  upon  East  India  goods  to 
that  degree  that  the  chintes  and  painted  calicoes, 
before  only  made  use  of  for  carpets,  quilts,  etc., 
and  to  clothe  children  and  ordinary  people,  be- 
come now  the  dress  of  our  ladies;  and  such 
is  the  power  of  a  mode  as  we  saw  persons  of 
quality  dressed  in  Indian  carpets,  which  but  a 
few  years  before  their  chamber  maids  would  have 
thought  too  ordinary  for  them;  the  chintz  was 
advanced  from  being  upon  their  floors  to  their 
backs,  and  even  the  Queen  herself  at  this  time 
was  pleased  to  appear  in  China  silks  and  calicoe; 
...  it  crept  into  our  houses;  our  closets,  and 
bed  chambers;  curtains,  cushions,  chairs  and  beds 
themselves  were  nothing  but  calicoes  or  Indian 
stuffs,  and  in  short,  almost  everything  that  used 
to  be  made  of  wool  or  silk,  relating  either  to 
the  dress  of  our  women  or  the  furniture  of  our 
house,  was  supplied  by  the  Indian  trade.'  Defoe's 
complaint  was  not  of  an  evil  existing  in  1708  when 
he  wrote,  but  of  one  a  few  years  earlier,  for 
the  prohibition  of  Indian  goods  had  taken  place 
in  1700,  by  Acts  11  and  12  of  William  III,  Cap. 
10.  The  introduction  of  Indian  silks  and  printed 
calicoes  for  domestic  use  as  either  apparel  or 
furniture  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  £200 
on  the  wearer  or  seller,  and  as  this  did  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  Indian  goods,  other  acts  were 
passed  at  later  date.  This  'evil'  of  the  consump- 
tion of  Indian  manufacture  did  not  disappear  by 
1728,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  were  making 
similar  efforts  to  penalise  the  import  and  use 
of  Indian  fabrics.  Baines  says:  'Not  more  than 
a  century  ago,  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India  were 
so  beautiful  and  cheap  that  nearly  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit or  load  them  with  heavy  duties,  to  protect 
their  own  manufactures.'  " — L.  Rai,  England's  debt 
to  India,  pp.  123-127. 

"India  has  always  been  predominantly  agricul- 
tural, but  even  centuries  ago  her  handicrafts 
ranked  high   among   the   industries   of   the   world. 
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...  It  was  the  fine  linens  and  prints,  the  jewels 
and  embroideries  of  eighteenth  century  India,  that 
enabled  the  East  India  Company  to  pay  its  bond- 
holders average  profits  of  117  per  cent,  for  the 
first  eighty  years  of  its  existence  and  to  sell 
shares  of  stock  issued  at  100  for  as  high  as  500. 
Rivalry  among  European  traders  to  secure  a 
footing  in  India  was  occasioned,  not  by  her  raw 
produce  but  by  the  variety  and  value  of  her 
manufactures.  Dyeing,  rug  making,  fine  em- 
broidery, metal  work,  damascening  of  arms,  carv- 
ing, paper  making,  and  the  jeweler's  art  all 
flourished,  and  a  considerable  prpportion  of  the 
population  were  employed  in  these  industries  until 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1787  the 
city  of  Dacca  exported  muslin  to  England  to  the 
value  of  $1,500,000.  By  1817,  her  exports  had 
dropped  to  zero.  This  incredibly  abrupt  strangling 
of  a  great  industry  had  two  causes — the  natural 
instinct  of  Englishmen  in  the  first  flush  of  colonial 
adventure  to  develop  home  industries  at  the  cost 
of  this  far-away  dependency,  and  the  unfortunate 
coincidence  for  India  of  the  invention  of  power 
looms  and  the  factory  system  at  just  this  moment. 
Lancashire  and  Manchester  mills  were  young  and 
could  demand  protection  as  infant  industries.  The 
tariffs  imposed  were  practically  confiscatory. 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  made  the  statement  in  1823  that 
Indian  silks  and  silk  and  cotton  mixtures  had 
already  been  excluded  from  the  British  markets, 
and  that  'by  the  operation  of  a  duty  of  67  per 
cent,  and  also  owing  to  the  effect  of  superior 
British  machinery,  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India, 
hitherto  her  staple  product,  have  not  only  been 
displaced,  but  we  are  exporting  cotton  into  India. 
India  is  thus  reduced  from  the  state  of  a  manu- 
facturing to  that  of  an  agricultural  countr>-.'  Brit- 
ish goods  imported  into  India  were  taxed  only 
iYi  per  cent.  In  a  few  years  and  through  a 
process  of  crowding  out  her  peasant  weaver,  instead 
of  exporting  fabrics  to  England,  India  was  not 
even  weaving  enough  to  supply  her  own  needs. 
English  factories  were  able  to  undersell  the  hand- 
woven  linens  and  muslins  of  India." — F.  B.  Fisher, 
India's  silent  revolution,  pp.  34-36. — See  also  Com- 
merce; Era  of  geographic  expansion:  1 6th- 17th 
centuries. 

1743-1752.— Struggle  of  French  and  English 
for  supremacy  in  the  Deccan. — Olive  against 
Dupleix. — Founding  of  British  empire. — "Eng- 
land owes  the  idea  of  an  Indian  empire  to  the 
French,  as  also  the  chief  means  by  which  she 
has  hitherto  sought  to  realize  it.  The  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  had  just  broken  out 
[1743]  between  France  and  England.  [See  Aits- 
tria:  1743.]  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  French  East  India  Company,  pro- 
posed to  the  English  company  a  neutrality  in 
the  eastern  seas;  it  was  rejected.  The  English 
probably  repented  of  their  presumption  when  they 
saw  Captain  Peyton,  the  commander  of  a  squadron 
of  three  liners  and  a  frigate,  after  an  indecisive 
engagement  with  the  French  admiral,  Labourdon- 
nais,  take  flight  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  leaving 
Madras,  then  the  most  flourishing  of  the  English 
settlements,  defenceless.  Dupleix  and  Labourdon- 
nais  were  the  first  of  that  series  of  remarkable 
Frenchmen  who,  amidst  every  discouragement  from 
home,  and  in  spite  of  their  frequent  mutual  dis- 
sensions, kept  the  French  name  so  prominent  in 
India  for  more  than  the  next  half  century,  only 
to  meet  on  their  return  with  obloquy,  punishment, 
even  death.  Labourdonnais,  who  was  .Admiral  of 
the  French  fleet,  was  also  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
then  called  the  Isle  of  France.    He  had  disciplined 


a  force  of  African  negroes.  With  French  troops 
and  these,  he  entered  the  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
five  miles  long,  one  mile  broad,  which  was  then 
the  territory  of  Madras,  bombarded  the  city, 
compelled  the  fort  (which  had  lost  five  men)  to 
surrender.  But  his  terms  were  honourable;  the 
English  were  placed  on  parole;  the  town  was  to 
be  given  up  on  payment  of  a  moderate  ransom 
(1746).  Dupleix,  however,  was  jealous;  he  de- 
nied Labourdonnais'  powers;  broke  the  capitula- 
tion ;  paraded  the  Governor  and  other  English 
gentlemen  in  triumph  through  Pondicherry.  In 
vain  did  Admiral  Boscawen  besiege  the  latter 
place;  time  was  wasted,  the  trenches  were  too 
far,  the  rains  came  on;  Boscawen  raised  the  siege, 
crippled  in  men  and  stores;  was  recalled  by 
the  news  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and, 
to  close  his  career  of  misfortune,  lost  several  ships 
and  1,200  men  on  the  Coromandel  coast  (1748-g). 
News  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however, 
produced  a  very  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
Madras  being  restored,  with  fortifications  much 
improved.  The  English  fortunes  seemed  at  their 
lowest  in  India;  the  French  rising  to  their  full 
height.  Dupleix  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  politics  of  the  country. 
Labourdonnais  had  disciplined  the  negro ;  Dupleix 
disciplined  the  native  Indian.  .  .  .  Labourdonnais 
had  beaten  off  the  so-called  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
when  he  attempted  to  take  Madras;  the  event 
produced  an  immense  sensation;  it  was  the  first 
victory  obtained  for  a  century  by  Europeans  over 
the  natives  of  India.  Dupleix  was  strong  enough 
to  be  reckoned  a  valuable  ally.  But  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  a  young  man  had  appeared  who  was 
to  change  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the  East. 
Robert  Clive,  an  attorney's  son  from  Market  Dray- 
ton, born  in  1725,  sent  off  at  eighteen  as  a  writer 
to  Madras — a  naughty  boy  who  had  grown  into 
an  insubordinate  clerk,  who  had  been  several  times 
in  danger  of  losing  his  situation,  and  had  twice 
attempted  to  destroy  himself — ran  away  from 
Madras,  disguised  as  a  Mussulman,  after  Dupleix's 
violation  of  the  capitulation,  obtained  an  en- 
sign's commission  at  twenty-one,  and  began  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  soldier  under  Major 
Lawrence,  then  the  best  British  officer  in  India." — 
J.  M.  Ludlow,  British  India,  led.  7. — "Clive  and 
others  who  escaped  [from  Madras]  betook  them- 
selves to  Fort  St.  David's — a  small  English  settle- 
ment a  few  miles  south  of  Pondicherry.  There 
Clive  prepared  himself  for  the  military  vocation 
for  which  nature  had  clearly  destined  him.  .  .  . 
At  Fort  St.  David's  the  English  intrigued  with 
the  native  chiefs,  much  as  the  French  had  done, 
and  not  more  creditably.  They  took  sides,  and 
changed  sides,  in  the  disputes  of  rival  claimants 
to  the  province  of  Tanjore,  under  the  inducement 
of  the  possession  of  Devi-cottah,  a  coast  station 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon.  There  was  no 
great  honour  in  the  results,  any  more  than  in  the 
conception,  of  this  first  little  war.  We  obtained 
Devi-cottah ;  but  we  did  not  improve  our  repu- 
tation for  good  faith,  nor  lessen  the  distance 
between  the  French  and  ourselves  in  military 
prestige.  But  Dupleix  was  meantime  provid.ing 
the  opportunity  for  Clive  to  determine  whether 
the  Deccan  should  be  under  French  or  English 
influence.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  the  southern  princes, 
the  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  died 
in  1748;  and  rivals  rose  up,  as  usual,  to  claim 
both  his  throne  and  the  richest  province  under 
his  rule — the  Carnatic.  The  pretenders  on  one 
side  applied  to  the  French  for  assistance,  and  ob- 
tained reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  400  French 
soldiers  and  2,000  trained  sepoys.    This  aid  secured 
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victory ;  the  opposing  prince  was  slain ;  and  his 
son,  the  well-known  Mohammed  Ali,  'the  Nabob 
of  Arcot'  of  the  last  century,  took  refuge,  with  a 
few  remaining  troops,  at  Trichinopoly.  In  a 
little  while,  the  French  seemed  to  be  supreme 
throughout  the  country.  Dupleix  was  deferred 
to  as  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  native 
princes,  while  he  was  actually  declared  Governor 
of  India,  from  the  Kistna  to  Cape  Comorin — a 
region  as  large  as  France,  inhabited  by  30,000,000 
of  people,  and  defended  by  a  force  so  large  that 
the  cavalry  alone  amounted  to  7,000  under  the 
command  of  Dupleix.  In  the  midst  of  this 
dominion,  the  English  looked  like  a  handful  of 
dispirited   and   helpless  settlers,   awaiting   the   ciis- 


could  make  their  position  worse ;  and  they  caught 
at  every  chance  of  making  it  better.  Clive  offered 
to  attack  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  in 
the  hope  that  this  would  draw  away  the  be- 
siegers from  Trichinopoly;  and  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. The  force  consisted  of  200  British  and 
300  native  soldiers,  commanded,  under  Clive,  by 
four  factors  and  four  military  men,  only  two  of 
whom  had  ever  been  in  action.  Everything  was 
against  them,  from  numbers  and  repute  to  the 
weather;  but  Clive  took  Arcot  [Sept.  11,  1751], 
and  (what  was  much  more  difficult)  kept  it.  The 
garrison  had  fled  in  a  panic ;  but  it  was  invested  by 
10,000  men  before  the  British  had  repaired  half 
its  dilapidations  and  deficiencies,  or  recruited  their 
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posal  of  the  haughty  Frenchman.  Their  native 
ally  had  lost  everything  but  Trichinopoly ;  and 
Trichinopoly  itself  was  now  besieged  by  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  and  his  French  supporters.  Du- 
pleix was  greater  than  even  the  Mogul  sovereign; 
he  had  erected  a  column  in  his  own  honour,  dis- 
playing on  its  four  sides  inscriptions  in  four 
languages,  proclaiming  his  glory  as  the  first  man 
of  the  East;  and  a  town  had  sprung  up  round 
this  column,  called  his  City  of  Victory.  To  the 
fatalistic  mind  of  the  native  races  it  seemed  a 
settled  matter  that  the  French  rule  was  supreme, 
and  that  the  English  must  perish  out  of  the 
land.  Major  Lawrence  had  gone  home;  and  the 
small  force  of  the  English  had  no  commander. 
Clive  was  as  yet  only  a  commissary,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  regarded  more  as  a  civilian 
than  a  soldier.  He  was  only  five-and-twenty. 
His  superiors  were  in  extreme  alarm,  foreseeing 
that  when  Trichinopoly  was  taken,  the  next  step 
would   be    the    destruction    of    Madras.     Nothing 


numbers,  now  reduced  to  320  men  in  all,  com- 
manded by  four  officers.  For  fifty  days,  amidst 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  a  hundred  pressing  dangers, 
the  little  band  sustained  the  siege.  ...  A  series 
of  victories  followed,  and  men  and  opinion  came 
round  to  the  side  of  the  victors.  There  was 
no  energy  at  headquarters  to  sustain  Clive  in  his 
career.  ...  In  his  absence,  the  enemy  appeared 
again  before  Fort  George,  and  did  much  damage ; 
but  Clive  came  up,  and  100  of  the  French  sol- 
diers were  killed  or  taken.  He  uprooted  Dupleix's 
boasting  monument,  and  levelled  the  city  to  the 
ground,  thereby  reversing  the  native  impression 
of  the  respective  destinies  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish. Major  Lawrence  returned.  Dupleix's  military 
incapacity  was  proved,  and  his  personal  courage 
found  wanting  as  soon  as  fortune  deserted  him 
Trichinopoly  was  relieved,  and  the  besiegers  were 
beaten,  and  their  candidate  prince  put  to  death. 
Dupleix  struggled  in  desperation  for  some  time 
longer  before  he  gave  up  the  contest;   and  Clive 
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had  his  difficulties  in  completing  the  dislodgement 
of  the  French.  ...  He  did  it;  but  nearly  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life.  When  the  British  supremacy 
in  the  Deccan  was  completely  established,  he  re- 
turned [1752]  in  bad  health  to  England.  ...  He 
left  behind  him  Dupleix,  for  whom  a  summons 
home  in  disgrace  was  on  the  way." — H.  Mar- 
tineau.  History  of  British  rule  in  India,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  History  oj  the  French 
in  India,  ch.  3-6.— Idem,  Founders  oj  the  Indian 
empire:  Lord  Clive,  ch.  1-6.— C.  Wilson,  Lord 
Clive,  ch.  2-4. 

1747-1761. — Durani   power    in    Afghanistan. — 
Conflict  of  Afghans  and  Mahrattas.— Great  de- 
feat of  the  latter  at  Panipat.— Fall  of  shattered 
Mogul  empire,— State   of  affairs  which  invited 
British   conquest.— On   the  death  of  Nadir  Shah, 
who  was  murdered  in   1747.  bis  Afghan  kmgdpm 
was  acquired  by  a  native  chief,  Ahmed  Abdalee, 
who,  first  a  prisoner  and  a  slave  to  Nadir  Shah, 
had    become    one    of    the    trusted    officers    of    his 
court  and  army.     "Ahmed  Abdalee  had  acquired 
so  great  an  ascendency  among  the  troops  that  upon 
this    event    [the    death    of    Nadir    Shah]    several 
commanders  and  their  followers  joined  his  stand- 
ard;   and  he   drew   off   toward   his   own   country. 
He   fell   in   with  and  seized  a  convoy   of  treasure, 
which    was    proceeding    to    the    camp.      This    en- 
abled   him    to    engage    in    his    pay    a    still    larger 
body  of  his  countrymen.     He  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  the  Afghauns;  and  took  the  title  of  Door- 
dowran,   or   pearl    of    the   age,   which   being    cor- 
cupted   into   Dooranee    [or   Durani],   gave   one   of 
their    names    to    himself    and    his    Abdallees.      He 
marched   towards   Candahar,   which   submitted   to 
his  arms;   and  next  proceeded   to   Cabul  .  .  .  and 
this    province    also    fell    into    the    hands    of    the 
.Afghaun."      Lahore   was    next    added    to    his    do- 
minions,   and    he    then,    in    1747,    invaded    India, 
intent   upon  the  capture   of  Delhi;   but  met  with 
sufficient  resistance  to  discourage  his  undertaking, 
and  fell   back  to   Cabul.     In    1748,   and  again   in 
i74g,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Punjab.    In  1755-6  he  marched  to  Delhi, 
which  opened  its  gates  to  him  and  received  him, 
pretendedly    as   a   guest,   but   really   as   a    master. 
A   plague   breaking   out   in    his   army    caused   him 
to   return  to  his  own  country.     He   "left  his  son 
Governor   of  Lahore   and   Multan;    disordered   by 
revolutions,   wasted   and   turbulent.     A   chief  .  .  . 
incited  the  Seiks    [Sikhs]    to   join  him  in   molest- 
ing    the     Dooranees;     and     they     gained     several 
important    advantages    over    their    principal    com- 
manders.     They    invited    the    Mahratta    generals, 
Ragonaut  Raow,  Shumsheer  Bahadur,  and  Holkar, 
who  had  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi, 
to  join  them  in  driving  the  Abdalees  from  Lahore. 
No   occupation    could    be    more    agreeable    to    the 
Mahrattas.     After  taking   Sirhind,   they   advanced 
to  Lahore,  where  the  .\bdalee  Prince  made  but  a 
feeble   resistance   and   fled.     This  event   put   them 
in   possession    of    both    Multan    and    Lahore.  .  .  . 
The  whole  Indian  continent  appeared  now  about 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  Ahmed 
Shah  [the  Abdali  or  Durani]  was  not  only  roused 
by    the   loss   of   his   two    provinces,    and   the   dis- 
grace imprinted  on  his  arms,  but  he  was  invited 
by    the    chiefs   and   people    of    Hindustan,    groan- 
ing  under  the  depredations   of  the  Mahrattas,   to 
march    to   their   succour    and   become    their   King. 
.  .  .  For  some  days  the  Dooranees  hovered  round 
the    Mahratta    camp;    when    the    Mahrattas,   who 
were   distressed  for  provisions,  came   out   and   of- 
fered   battle.      Their    army,    consisting    of    80,000 
veteran  cavalry,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed;  and 
Duttah  Sindia,  their  General,  was  among  the  slain. 


A  detachment  of  horse  sent  against  another  body 
of  Mahrattas,  who  w^ere  marauding  under  Holkar 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Secundra,  surprised  them 
so    completely    that    Holkar    fled    naked,    with    a 
handful   of   followers,   and  the   rest,   with   the   ex- 
ception of  a  few  prisoners  and  fugitives,  were  all 
put  to  the  sword.     During  the  rainy  season,  while 
the    Dooranee   Shah    was    quartered    at    Secundra, 
the  news  of  this  disaster  and  disgrace  excited  the 
Mahrattas  to  the  greatest  exertions.     A  vast  array 
was  collected,  and  .  .  .  the  Mahrattas  marched  to 
gratify  the  resentments,  and  fulfil  the  unbounded 
hopes    of    the    nation.  .  .  .  They    arrived    at    the 
Jumna  before  it  was  sufficiently  fallen   to   permit 
either   the   Mahrattas    on    the    other   side,    or    the 
Dooranees,     to     cross.       In     the     meantime     they 
marched  to  Delhi,  of  which  after  some  resistance 
they    took    possession ;     plundered    it    with    their 
usual   rapacity,   tearing    away   even   the   gold   and 
silver   ornaments   of   the   palace ;    proclaimed   Sul- 
tan   Jewan    Bukht,    the    son    of    Alee    Gohur    [or 
Shah   Alam,   absent  son   of  the   late  nominal   em- 
peror  at    Delhi,    Alumgeer    II,    who    had    recently 
been  put   to   death   by   his   own   vizir].  Emperor; 
and    named    Sujah    ad   Dowlah,    Nabob    of   Oude, 
his  Vizir.     Impatient   at  intelligence   of   these  and 
some   other   transactions,   Ahmed   Shah   swam   the 
Jumna,   still    deemed    impassable,    with    his   whole 
army.     This    daring    adventure,    and    the    remem- 
brance of  the  late  disaster,  shook  the  courage   of 
the   Mahrattas;    and   they   entrenched   their   camp 
on   a  plain  near  Panniput.     The   Dooranee,   hav- 
ing   surrounded    their    position    with    parties    of 
troops,    to    prevent   the    passage   of   supplies,   con- 
tented   himself    for   some    days    with    skirmishing. 
At  last  he  tried  an  assault;  when  the  Rohilla  in- 
fantry .  .  .  forced    their    way    into    the    Mahratta 
works,  and  Bulwant  Raow  with  other  chiefs  was 
killed;    but    night    put    an    end    to    the    conflict. 
Meanwhile    scarcity    prevailed    and    filth    accumu- 
lated  in   the   Mahratta   camp.      The   vigilance    of 
Ahmed    intercepted    their    convoys.       In    a    Uttle 
time   famine   and  pestilence   raged.     A   battle   be- 
came the   only   resource    [January   7,   1761].     The 
Abdalee   restrained   his   troops   till   the   Mahrattas 
had    advanced    a    considerable    way    from    their 
works;  when  he  rushed  upon  them  with  so  much 
rapidity   as  left  them   hardly   any   time   for  using 
their    cannon.      The    Bhaow    was    killed    early    in 
the    action ;    confusion    soon    pervaded    the    army, 
and   a    dreadful    carnage    ensued.     The    field    was 
floated   with    blood.      Twenty-two    thousand    men 
and  women  were  taken  prisoners.     Of  those  who 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  greater  part 
were    butchered    by    the    people    of    the    country, 
who    had    suffered    from    their    depredations.      Of 
an    army    of    140,000    horse,    commanded    by    the 
most  celebrated  generals  of  the  nation,  only  three 
chiefs   of   any    rank,    and    a    mere    residue    of   the 
troops,  found  their   way   to   Deccan.     The   Door- 
anee   Shah    made    but    little    use    of    this    mighty 
victory.       After     remaining     a     few     months     at 
Delhi,  he  recognized  Alee   Gohur  as  Emperor,   by 
the  title  of  Shah  Aulum  II.;   and  entrusting  Nu- 
jeeb  ad   Dowlah   with   the   superintendence   of   af- 
fairs,  till   his   master   should   return   from   Bengal, 
he  marched  back   to   his  capital   of   Cabul   in   the 
end  of  the  year  1760  [1761].     With  Aulumgeer  II. 
the  empire  of  the  Moguls  may  be  justly  considered 
as    having    arrived    at    its    close.      The    unhappy 
Prince   who   now   received   the   name   of   Emperor, 
and  who,  after  a  life  of  misery  and  disaster,  ended 
his  days  a  pensioner  of  English  merchants,  never 
possessed  a  sufficient  degree  of  power  to  consider 
himself  for  one  moment  as  master  of  the  throne." 
—J.  Mill,  History  of  British  India,  v.  2,  bk.  3,  ch. 
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4. — "The  words  'wonderful,'  'strange,'  are  often 
applied  to  great  historical  events,  and  there  is  no 
event  to  which  they  have  been  applied  more  freely 
than  to  .  .  .  [the  English]  conquest  of  India.  .  .  . 
But  the  event  was  not  wonderful  in  a  sense  that 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  adequate  causes  by  which 
it  could  have  been  produced.  If  we  begin  by 
remarking  that  authority  in  India  had  fallen  on 
the  ground  through  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire, that  it  lay  there  waiting  to  be  picked  up 
by  somebody,  and  that  all  over  India  m  that 
period  adventurers  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
founding  Empires,  it  is  really  not  surprising  that 
a  mercantile  corporation  which  had  money  to  pay 
a  mercenary  force  should  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  adventurers,  nor  yet  that  it  should  out- 
strip all  its  competitors  by  bringing  into  the 
field  English  military  science  and  generalship,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  backed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  whole  power  and  credit  of  England  and 
directed  by  English  statesmen.  .  .  .  England  did 
not  in  the  strict  sense  conquer  India,  but  .  .  .  cer- 
tain Englishmen,  who  happened  to  reside  in  India 
at  the  time  when  the  Mogul  Empire  fell,  had  a 
fortune  like  that  of  Hyder  Ali  or  Runjeet  Singh 
and  rose  to  supreme  power  there." — J.  R.  Seeley, 
Expansion   of  England,  course   2,  led.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  G.  Duff,  History  of  the  Mahrattas, 
V.  2,  ch.  2-5. — G.  B.  Malleson,  History  of  Afghanis- 
tan, ck.  8. — H.  G.  Keene,  Madhava  Rao  Sindhia, 
ch.  2. 

1755-1757.— Capture  of  Calcutta  by  Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah.— Tragedy  of  Black  Hole.— Clive's  re- 
covery of  fort  and  settlement. — Clive  remained 
three  years  in  England,  where  he  sought  an  elec- 
tion to  Parliament,  as  a  supporter  of  Fo.x,  but 
was  unseated  by  the  Tories.  On  suffering  this 
disappointment,  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  governor  of  Fort  St. 
David,  with  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  British  army,  received  from  the  king,  and 
returned  to  India  in  1755.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Fort  St.  David,  "he  received  intelligence 
which  called  forth  all  the  energy  of  his  bold  and 
active  mind.  Of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  house  of  Tamerlane,  the  wealthiest 
was  Bengal.  No  part  of  India  possessed  such 
natural  advantages  both  for  agriculture  and  for 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  great  commercial  companies  of 
Europe  had  long  possessed  factories  in  Bengal. 
The  French  were  settled,  as  they  still  are,  at 
Chandernagore  on  the  Hoogley.  Higher  up  the 
stream  the  Dutch  traders  held  Chinsurah.  Nearer 
to  the  sea,  the  English  had  built  Fort  William. 
A  church  and  ample  warehouses  rose  in  the 
vicinity.  A  row  of  spacious  houses,  belonging 
to  the  chief  factors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  sprung  up  a  large  and  busy  na- 
tive town,  where  some  Hindoo  merchants  of 
great  opulence  had  fixed  their  abode.  But  the 
tract  now  covered  by  the  palaces  of  Chowringhee 
contained  only  a  few  miserable  huts  thatched 
with  straw.  A  jungle,  abandoned  to  water-fowl 
and  alligators,  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
Citadel,  and  the  Course,  which  is  now  daily 
crowded  at  sunset  with  the  gayest  equipages  of 
Calcutta.  For  the  ground  on  which  the  settle- 
ment stood,  the  English,  like  the  other  great  land- 
holders, paid  rent  to  the  government;  and  they 
were,  like  other  great  landholders,  permitted  to 
exercise  a  certain-  jurisdiction  within  their  do- 
main. The  great  province  of  Bengal,  together 
with  Orissa  and  Bahar.  had  long  been  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  whom  the  English  called  Aliverdy 
Khan,  and   who,   Uke   the   other   viceroys   of   the 


Mogul,  had  become  virtually  independent.  He 
died  in  1756,  and  the  sovereignty  descended  to 
his  grandson,  a  youth  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  .  .  .  From 
a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the  English. 
It  was  his  whim  to  do  so;  and  his  whims  were 
never  opposed.  He  had  also  formed  a  very  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the  wealth  which  might  be 
obtained  by  plundering  them ;  and  his  feeble  and 
uncultivated  mind  was  incapable  of  perceiving 
that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had  they  been  even 
greater  than  he  imagined,  would  not  compensate 
him  for  what  he  must  lose,  if  the  European  trade, 
of  which  Bengal  was  a  chief  seat,  should  be 
driven  by  his  violence  to  some  other  quarter. 
Pretexts  for  a  quarrel  were  readily  found.  The 
English,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
had  begun  to  fortify  their  settlement  without 
special  permission  from  the  Nabob.  A  rich  native, 
whom  he  longed  to  plunder,  had  taken  refuge 
at  Calcutta,  and  had  not  been  delivered  up.  On 
such  grounds  as  these  Surajah  Dowlah  marched 
with  a  great  army  against  Fort  William.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  at  Madras  had  been  forced 
by  Dupleix  to  become  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
Those  in  Bengal  were  still  mere  traders,  and  were 
terrified  and  bewildered  by  the  approaching  dan- 
ger. .  .  .  The  fort  was  taken  [June  20,  1756] 
after  a  feeble  resistance ;  and  great  numbers  of 
the  English  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Nabob  seated  himself  with  regal  pomp  in 
the  principal  hall  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr. 
Holwell,  the  first  in  rank  among  the  prisoners, 
to  be  brought  before  him.  His  Highness  talked 
about  the  insolence  of  the  English,  and  grumbled 
at  the  smallncss  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
found;  but  promised  to  spare  their  lives,  and  re- 
tired to  rest.  Then  was  committed  that  great 
crime,  memorable  for  its  singular  atrocity,  mem- 
orable for  the  tremendous  retribution  by  which 
it  was  followed.  The  English  captives  were  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the  guards 
determined  to  secure  them  for  the  night  in  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known  by  the 
fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole.  Even  for  a 
single  European  malefactor,  that  dungeon  would, 
in  such  a  climate,  have  been  too  close  and  nar- 
row. The  space  was  only  twenty  feet  square. 
The  air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed.  It  was 
the  summer  solstice,  the  season  when  the  fierce 
heat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely  be  rendered  tolerable 
to  natives  of  England  by  lofty  halls  and  by  the 
constant  waving  of  fans.  The  number  of  the 
prisoners  was  146.  When  they  were  ordered  to 
enter  the  cell,  they  imagined  that  the  soldiers 
were  joking;  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  ac- 
count of  the  promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their 
lives,  they  laughed  and  jested  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
take. They  expostulated;  they  entreated;  but 
in  vain.  The  guards  threatened  to  cut  down  all 
who  hesitated.  The  captives  were  driven  into 
the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  door 
was  instantly  shut  and  locked  upon  them.  Noth- 
ing in  history  or  fiction,  not  even  the  story  which 
Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  after 
he  had  wiped  his  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp  of 
his  murderer,  approaches  the  horrors  which  were 
recounted  by  the  few  survivors  of  that  night. 
They  cried  for  mercy.  They  strove  to  burst  the 
door.  Holwell  who,  even  in  that  extremity,  re- 
tained some  presence  of  mind,  offered  large  bribes 
to  the  gaolers.  But  the  answer  was  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  the  Nabob's  orders,  that 
the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  he  would  be 
angry  if  anybody  woke  him.     Then  the  prisoners 
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went  mad  with  despair.  They  trampled  each  other 
down,  fought  for  the  places  at  the  windows, 
fought  for  the  pittance  of  water  with  which  the 
cruel  mercy  of  the  murderers  mocked  their  agonies, 
raved,  prayed,  blasphemed,  implored  the  guards 
to  fire  among  them.  The  gaolers  in  the  mean 
time  held  lights  to  the  bars,  and  shouted  with 
laughter  at  the  frantic  struggles  of  their  vic- 
tims. At  length  the  tumult  died  away  in  low 
gaspings  and  moanings.  The  day  broke.  The 
Nabob  had  slept  off  his  debauch,  and  permitted 
the  door  to  be  opened.  But  it  was  some  time 
before  the  soldiers  could  make  a  lane  for  the 
survivors,  by  piling  up  on  each  side  the  heaps 
of  corpses  on  which  the  burning  climate  had  al- 
ready begun  to  do  its  loathsome  work.  When 
at  length  a  passage  was  made,  twenty-three 
ghastly  figures,  such  as  their  own  mothers  would 
not  have  known,  staggered  one  by  one  out  of 
the  charnel-house.  A  pit  was  instantly  dug.  The 
dead  bodies,  123  in  number,  were  flung  into  it 
promiscuously  and  covered  up.  .  .  .  One  English- 
woman had  survived  that  night.  She  was  placed 
in  the  harem  of  the  Prince  at  Moorshedabad. 
Surajah  Dowlah,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  letters 
to  his  nominal  sovereign  at  Delhi,  describing  the 
late  conquest  in  the  most  pompous  language.  He 
placed  a  garrision  in  Fort  William,  forbade  Eng- 
lishmen to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  di- 
rected that,  in  memory  of  his  great  actions,  Cal- 
cutta should  thenceforward  be  called  Alinagore, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Port  of  God.  In  August  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta  reached  Madras,  and 
excited  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  resentment.  The 
cry  of  the  whole  settlement  was  for  vengeance. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
intelligence  it  was  determined  that  an  expedition 
should  be  sent  to  the  Hoogley,  and  that  Clive 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces.  The 
naval  armament  was  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Watson.  Nine  hundred  English  infantry, 
fine  troops  and  full  of  spirit,  and  1,500  sepoys, 
composed  the  army  which  sailed  to  punish  a  Prince 
who  had  more  subjects  than  Lewis  XV.  or  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  October  the  ex- 
pedition sailed;  but  it  had  to  make  its  way  against 
adverse  winds,  and  did  not  reach  Bengal  till  De- 
cember. The  Nabob  was  revelling  in  fancied 
security  at  Moorshedabad.  He  was  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  foreign  countries  that 
he  often  used  to  say  that  there  were  not  ten 
thousand  men  in  all  Europe;  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that  the  English 
would  dare  to  invade  his  dominions.  But,  though 
undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  their  military  power, 
he  began  to  miss  them  greatly.  His  revenues  fell 
off.  .  .  .  He  was  already  disposed  to  permit  the 
company  to  resume  its  mercantile  operations  in 
his  country,  when  he  received  the  news  that  an 
English  armament  was  in  the  Hoogley.  He  in- 
stantly ordered  all  his  troops  to  assemble  at 
Moorshedabad,  and  marched  towards  Calcutta. 
Clive  had  commenced  operations  with  his  usual 
vigour.  He  took  Budgebudge,  routed  the  garrison 
of  Fort  William,  recovered  Calcutta,  stormed  and 
sacked  Hoogley.  The  Nabob,  already  disposed 
to  make  some  concessions  to  the  English,  was 
confirmed  in  his  pacific  disposition  by  these  proofs 
of  their  power  and  spirit.  He  accordingly  made 
overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the  invading  arma- 
ment, and  offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and  to 
give  compensation  to  those  whom  he  had  de- 
spoiled. Clive's  profession  was  war;  and  he  felt 
that  there  was  something  discreditable  in  an  ac- 
commodation with  Surajah  Dowlah.  But  his 
power    was    limited.  .  .  .  The    promises    of    the 


Nabob  were  large,  the  chances  of  a  contest  doubt- 
ful ;  and  Clive  consented  to  treat,  though  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  things  should  not  be 
concluded  in  so  glorious  a  manner  as  he  could 
have  wished.  With  this  negotiation  commences 
a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Clive.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  merely  a  soldier  carrying  into  effect, 
with  eminent  ability  and  valour,  the  plans  of 
others.  Henceforth  he  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded 
as  a  statesman ;  and  his  military  movements  are 
to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  his  political 
designs." — T.  B.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive  (Essays). 

Also  in:  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Life  of  Lord  Clive, 
V.  I,  ch.  3. — J.  Mill,  History  of  British  India,  v. 
3,  bk.  4,  ch.  3. — H.  E.  Busteed,  Echoes  from  old 
Calcutta,  ch.  1. 

1757. — Treacherous  conspiracy  against  Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah. — Overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Plassey. 
— Counterfeit  treaty  with  Omichund. — Elevation 
of  Mir  Jafar  to  the  subahdar's  throne. — The  un- 
satisfactory treaty  entered  into  with  Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah  had  been  pressed  upon  Clive  by  the  Calcutta 
merchants,  who  "thought  the  alliance  would  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  rival  French  station  at 
Chandernagore.  The  Subahdar  gave  a  doubtful 
answer  to  their  proposal  to  attack  this  settle- 
ment, which  Clive  interpreted  as  an  assent.  The 
French  were  overpowered,  and  surrendered  their 
fort.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  now  indignant  against 
his  recent  allies;  and  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  French  officers.  Clive,  called  by  the  natives 
'the  daring  in  war,'  was  also  the  most  adroit, 
and, — for  the  truth  cannot  be  disguised, — the  most 
unscrupulous  in  policy.  The  English  resident  at 
the  Court  of  Moorshedabad,  under  Clive's  in- 
structions, encouraged  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
Subahdar,  and  to  raise  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier, 
to  the  supreme  power.  A  Hindoo  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  Omichund,  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy. After  it  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
become  the  subject  of  a  treaty  between  a  Se- 
lect Committee  at  Calcutta  and  Meer  Jaffier, 
Omichund  demanded  that  a  condition  should  be 
inserted  in  that  treaty,  to  pay  him  thirty  lacs 
of  rupees  as  a  reward  for  his  service.  The  mer- 
chants at  Calcutta  desired  the  largest  share  of 
any  donation  from  Meer  Jaffier,  as  a  considera- 
tion for  themselves,  and  were  by  no  means  will- 
ing that  £300,000  should  go  to  a  crafty  Hindoo. 
Clive  suggested  an  expedient  to  secure  Omichund's 
fidelity,  and  yet  not  to  comply  with  his  demands 
— to  have  two  treaties  drawn ;  a  real  one  on  red 
paper,  a  fictitious  one  on  white.  The  white  treaty 
was  to  be  shown  to  Omichund,  and  he  was  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  that  he  had  been  properly 
cared  for.  Clive  and  the  Committee  signed  this, 
as  well  as  the  red  treaty  which  was  to  go  to 
Meer  Jaffier.  Admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign 
the  treacherous  document.  On  the  iqth  of  M^ay. 
i773i  Clive  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  defend  himself  upon  this  charge 
against  him,  amongst  other  accusations.  He  boldly 
acknowledged  that  the  stratagem  of  the  two  treaties 
was  his  invention ; — that  admiral  Watson  did  not 
sign  it;  but  that  he  should  have  thought  him- 
self authorised  to  sign  for  him  in  consequence 
of  a  conversation ;  that  the  person  who  did  sign 
thought  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  so  doing. 
'He  (Clive)  forged  admiral  Watson's  name,'  says 
lord  Macaulay.  .  .  .  The  courage,  the  perseverance, 
the  unconquerable  energy  of  CUve  have  furnished 
examples  to  many  in  India  who  have  emylated 
his  true  glory.  "Thank  God,  the  innate  integrity 
of  the  British  character  has,  for  the  most  part, 
preserved  us  from  such  exhibitions  of  'true  policy 
and    justice,'     The   English    resident,   Mr.   Watts, 
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left  Moorshedabad.  Clive  wrote  a  letter  of  de- 
fiance to  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  marched  towards 
his  capital.  The  Subahdar  had  come  forth  from 
his  city,  as  populous  as  the  London  of  a  century 
ago,  to  annihilate  the  paltry  army  of  1,000  Eng- 
lish, and  their  2,000  Sepoys  disciplined  by  English 
officers,  who  dared  to  encounter  his  60,000.  He 
reached  the  village  of  Plassey  with  all  the  panoply 
of  oriental  warfare.  His  artillery  alone  appeared 
sufficient  to  sweep  away  those  who  brought  only 
eight  field  pieces  and  two  howitzers  to  meet  his 
fifty  heavy  guns.  Each  gun  was  drawn  by  forty 
yoke  of  o.xen ;  and  a  trained  elephant  was  behind 
each  gun  to  urge  it  over  rough  ground  or  up 
steep  ascents.  Meer  Jaffier  had  not  performed 
his  promise  to  join  the  English  with  a  division 
of  the  Subahdar's  army.  It  was  a  time  of  terri- 
ble anxiety  with  the  English  commander.  Should 
he  venture  to  give  battle  without  the  aid  of  a 
native  force?  He  submitted  his  doubt  to  a  Coun- 
cil of  War.  Twelve  officers,  himself  amongst 
the  number,  voted  for  delay.  Seven  voted  for 
instant  action.  Clive  reviewed  the  arguments 
on  each  side,  and  finally  cast  away  his  doubts. 
He  determined  to  fight,  without  which  departure 
from  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  he  afterwards 
said,  the  English  would  never  have  been  masters 
of  Bengal.  On  the  22nd  of  June  [1757].  his 
little  army  marched  fifteen  miles,  passed  the 
Hooghly,  and  at  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  rested  under  the  mangoe-trees  of  Plas- 
sey. As  the  day  broke,  the  vast  legions  of  the 
Subahdar, — 15,000  cavalry,  45,000  infantry,— some 
armed  with  muskets,  some  with  bows  and  arrows, 
began  to  surround  the  mangoe-grove  and  the 
hunting-lodge  where  Clive  had  watched  through 
the  night.  There  was  a  cannonade  for  several 
hours.  The  great  guns  of  Surajah  Dowlah  did 
little  execution.  The  small  field-pieces  of  Clive 
were  well  served.  One  of  the  chief  Mohammedan 
leaders  having  fallen,  disorder  ensued,  and  the 
Subahdar  was  advised  to  retreat.  He  himself  fled 
upon  a  swift  camel  to  Moorshedabad.  When  the 
British  forces  began  to  pursue,  the  victory  be- 
came complete.  Meer  Jaffier  joined  the  con- 
querors the  next  day.  Surajah  Dowlah  did  not 
consider  himself  safe  in  his  capital;  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  seek  the  protection  of  a  French  de- 
tachment at  Patna.  He  escaped  from  his  palace 
disguised;  ascended  the  Ganges  in  a  small  boat; 
and  fancied  himself  secure.  A  peasant  whose  ears 
he  had  cut  off  recognised  his  oppressor,  and  with 
some  soldiers  brought  him  back  to  Moorshedabad. 
In  his  presence-chamber  now  sat  Meer  Jaffier,  to 
whose  knees  the  wretched  youth  crawled  for  mercy. 
That  night  Surajah  Dowlah  was  murdered  in  his 
prison,  by  the  orders  of  Meer  Jaffier's  son,  a  boy 
as  blood-thirsty  as  himjelf." — C.  Knight,  Popular 
history  of  England,  v.  6,  ch.  14. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Founders  of  the  In- 
dian empire:  Clive,  ch.  8-10. — Idem,  Lord  Clive 
(Rulers  of  India). — Idem,  Decisive  battles  of  India, 
ch.  3. — E.  Thornton,  History  of  British  empire  in 
India,  v.  i,  ch.  4. 

1757-1772. — Clive's  administrations  in  Bengal. 
— Decisive  war  with  Mogul  emperor  and  nawab 
of  Gudh. — English  supremacy  established. — 
"The  battle  of  Plassey  was  fought  on  June  23. 
1757,  an  anniversary  afterwards  remembered  when 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  was  at  its  height.  History 
has  agreed  to  adopt  this  date  as  the  beginning 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East.  But  the  im- 
mediate results  of  the  victory  were  comparatively 
small,  and  several  years  passed  in  hard  fighting 
before  even  the  Bengalis  would  admit  the  su- 
periority  of   the   British   arms.     For  the   moment. 


however,  all  opposition  was  at  an  end.  Clive, 
again  following  in  the  steps  of  Dupleix,  placed 
Mir  Jafar  upon  the  Viceregal  throne  at  Mur- 
shidabad,  being  careful  to  obtain  a  patent  of 
investiture  from  the  Mughal  court.  Enormous 
sums  were  exacted  from  Mir  Jafar  as  the  price 
of  his  elevation.  ...  At  the  same  time,  the  Nawab 
made  a  grant  to  the  Company  of  the  zamindari 
or  landholder's  rights  over  an  extensive  tract 
of  country  round  Calcutta,  now  known  as  the 
District  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas.  The  area 
of  this  tract  was  882  square  miles.  In  1757  the 
Company  obtained  only  the  zamindari  rights — 
i.  e.,  the  rights  to  collect  the  cultivator's  rents, 
with  the  revenue  jurisdiction  attached  [see  below: 
1785-1703].  The  superior  lordship,  or  right  to 
receive  the  land  tax,  remained  with  the  Nawab. 
But  in  i75g,  this  also  was  granted  by  the  Delhi 
Emperor,  the  nominal  Suzerain  of  the  Nawab, 
in  favour  of  Clive,  who  thus  became  the  land- 
lord of  his  own  masters,  the  Company.  .  .  .  Lord 
Clive's  claims  to  the  property  as  feudal  Suzerain 
over  the  Company  were  contested  in  1764;  and 
on  the  23d  June,  1765,  when  he  returned  to  Ben- 
gal, a  new  deed  was  issued,  confirming  the  un- 
conditional jagir  to  Lord  Clive  for  ten  years, 
with  reversion  afterwards  to  the  Company  in 
perpetuity.  ...  In  1758,  Clive  was  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  the  first  Governor  of  all 
the  Company's  settlements  in  Bengal.  Two  powers 
threatened  hostilities.  On  the  west,  the  Shah- 
zada  or  Imperial  prince,  known  afterwards  as 
the  Emperor  Shah  Alam,  with  a  mixed  army  of 
.Afghans  and  Mahrattas,  and  supported  by  the 
Nawab  Wazir  of  Oudh,  was  advancing  his  own 
claims  to  the  Province  of  Bengal.  In  the  south 
the  influence  of  the  French  under  Lally  and 
Bussy  was  overshadowing  the  British  at  Madras. 
The  name  of  Clive  exercised  a  decisive  effect  in 
both  directions.  Mir  Jafar  was  anxious  to  buy 
off  the  Shahzada.  who  had  already  invested  Patna. 
But  Clive  marched  in  person  to  the  rescue,  with 
an  army  of  only  450  Europeans  and  2,500  sepoys, 
and  the  Mughal  army  dispersed  without  striking 
a  blow.  In  the  same  year,  Clive  despatched  a 
force  southwards  under  Colonel  Forde,  which  re- 
captured Masulipatam  from  the  French,  and  per- 
manently established  British  influence  through- 
out _  the  Northern  Circars,  and  at  the  court  of 
Haidarabad.  He  next  attacked  the  Dutch,  the 
only  other  European  nation  who  might  yet  prove 
a  rival  to  the  English.  He  defeated  them  both 
by  land  and  water;  and  their  settlement  at  Chin- 
surah  existed  thenceforth  only  on  sufferance.  From 
1760  to  1765,  Clive  was  in  England.  He  had 
left  no  system  of  government  in  Bengal,  but  merely 
the  tradition  that  unlimited  sums  of  money  might 
be  extracted  from  the  natives  by  the  terror  of 
the  English  name.  In  1761,  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient and  profitable  to  dethrone  Mir  Jafar, 
the  English  Nawab  of  Murshidabad,  and  to  sub- 
stitute his  son-in-law,  Mir  Kasim,  in  his  place. 
On  this  occasion,  besides  private  donations,  the 
English  received  a  grant  of  the  three  Districts  of 
Bardwan,  Midnapur,  and  Chittagong,  estimated  to 
yield  a  net  revenue  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
But  Mir  Kasim  soon  began  to  show  a  will  of 
his  own,  and  to  cherish  dreams  of  independence. 
.  .  .  The  Nawab  alleged  that  his  civil  authority 
was  everywhere  set  at  nought.  The  majority  of 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  would  not  listen  to  his 
complaints.  The  Governor.  Mr.  X'ansittart,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  then  a  junior  member  of  Coun- 
cil, attempted  to  effect  some  compromise.  But 
the  controversy  had  become  too  hot.  The  Nawab's 
officers  fired  upon  an  English  boat,  and  forthwith 
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all  Bengal  rose  in  arms  [1763].  Two  thousand 
of  ,  .  .  sepoys  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Patna;  about 
200  Englishmen,  who  there  and  in  other  various 
parts  of  the  Province  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Muhammadans,  were  massacred.  But  as  soon  as 
regular  warfare  commenced,  Mir  Kasim  met  with 
no  more  successes.  His  trained  regiments  were 
defeated  in  two  pitched  battles  by  Major  Adams, 
at  Gheriah  and  at  Udha  nala;  and  he  himself 
took  refuge  with  the  Nawab  Wazir  of  Oudh,  who 
refused  to  deliver  him  up.  This  led  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  war.  Shah  Alam,  who  hid  now 
succeeded  his  father  as  Emperor,  and  Shuja-ud- 
Daula,  the  Nawab  Wazir  of  Oudh,  united  their 
forces,  and   threatened  Patna,  which   the   English 
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LORD  CLIVE 

had  recovered.  A  more  formidable  danger  ap- 
peared in  the  English  camp,  in  the  form  of  the 
first  sepoy  mutiny.  This  was  quelled  by  Major 
(afterwards  Sir  Hector)  Munro,  who  ordered  24 
of  the  ringleaders  to  be  blown  from  guns,  an 
old  Mughal  punishment.  In  1764,  Major  Munro 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Baxar  [or  Buxar],  which 
laid  Oudh  at  the  feet  of  the  conquerors,  and 
brought  the  Mughal  Emperor  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
English  camp.  Meanwhile,  the  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta had  twice  found  the  opportunity  they 
loved  of  selling  the  government  of  Bengal  to  a 
new  Nawab." — Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  4, 
PP-   38q-3Q3. 

In  1765  Clive  (now  Baron  Clive  of  Plassey) 
returned  to  India  as  governor  of  Bengal.  He 
found  that,  during  his  absence,  the  officials  of 
the  Company  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and 
rapacity.  The  Company's  servants  transferred 
their  goods  from  place  to  place  duty  free,  while 
the  country  merchants  were  taxed  and  were 
ruined  while  the  Company's  servants,  native  as 
well  as  English,  reared  great  fortunes.  "It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Warren  Hastings  [who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  council]  that  he  consistently  pro- 


tested against  the  claims  of  the  Company's  serv- 
ants to  carry  on  their  private  trade  duty  free, 
and  deplored  the  ruin  that  was  thus  caused  to  the 
people  of  Bengal  .  .  .  while  the  entire  iriand  trade 
of  Bengal  was  thus  disorganized  by  the  Com- 
pany's servants  and  their  agents  in  every  im- 
portant district,  the  methods  by  which  they  secured 
the  manufactures  ...  are  fully  de'scribed  by 
William  Bolts,  an  English  merchant  who  saw 
things  with  his  own  eyes  ...  'It  may  with  truth 
be  now  said  that  the  whole  inland  trade  of  the 
country,  as  at  present  conducted,  and  that  of 
the  Company's  investment  for  Europe  in  a  more 
pecuUar  degree,  has  been  one  continued  scene 
of  oppression ;  the  baneful  effects  of  which  are 
severely  felt  by  every  weaver  and  manufacturer 
in  the  country,  every  article  produced  being  made 
a  monopoly ;  in  which  the  English,  with  their 
Banyans  and  black  Gomastahs  [native  clerks]  arbi- 
trarily decide  what  quantities  of  goods  each  manu- 
facturer shall  deliver,  and  the  prices  he  shall 
receive  for  them.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Gomastah's  ar- 
rival at  the  Aurung,  or  manufacturing  town,  he 
fixes  upon  a  habitation  which  he  calls  his  Cut- 
cherry  ;  to  which,  by  his  peons  and  hircarahs, 
he  summons  the  brokers,  called  dallals  and  pykars, 
together  with  the  weavers,  whom,  after  receipt 
of  the  money  despatched  by  his  masters,  he  makes 
to  sign  a  bond  for  the  delivery  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  goods,  at  a  certain  time  and  price,  and 
pays  them  a  certain  part  of  the  money  in  ad- 
vance. The  assent  of  the  poor  weaver  is  in 
general  not  deemed  necessary ;  for  the  Gomastahs, 
when  employed  on  the  Company's  investment, 
frequently  make  them  sign  what  they  please; 
and  upon  the  weavers  refusing  to  take  the  money 
offered,  it  has  been  known  they  have  had  it 
tied  in  their  girdles,  and  they  have  been  sent  away 
with  a  flogging.  ...  A  number  of  these  weavers 
are  generally  also  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company's  Gomastahs,  and  not  permitted  to  work 
for  any  others,  being  transferred  from  one  to 
another  as  so  many  slaves,  subject  to  the  tyranny 
and  roguery  of  each  succeeding  Gomastah.  .  .  . 
The  roguery  practised  in  this  department  is  be- 
yond imagination ;  but  all  terminates  in  the  de- 
frauding of  the  poor  weaver;  for  the  prices  which 
the  Company's  Gomastahs,  and  in  confederacy 
with  them  the  Jachendars  (examiners  of  fabrics) 
fix  upon  the  goods,  are  in  all  places  at  least  15 
per  cent.,  and  some  even  40  per  cent,  less  than 
the  goods  so  manufactured  would  sell  in  the  pub- 
lic bazaar  or  market  upon  free  sale.  .  .  .  Weavers, 
also,  upon  their  inability  to  perform  such  agree- 
ments as  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Company's  agent,  universally  known  in  Bengal 
by  the  name  of  Mutchulcahs,  have  had  their  goods 
seized  and  sold  on  the  spot  to  make  good  the 
deficiency ;  and  the  winders  of  raw  silk,  called 
Negoads,  have  been  treated  also  with  such  in- 
justice, that  instances  have  been  known  of  their 
cutting  off  their  thumbs  to  prevent  their  being 
forced  to  wind  silk.  .  .  .  The  ryots,  who  are  gen- 
erally both  land-holders  and  manufacturers,  by 
the  oppressions  of  Gomastahs  in  harassing  them 
for  goods  are  frequently  rendered  incapable  of 
improving  their  lands,  and  even  of  paying  their 
rents;  for  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
again  chastised  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue, 
and  not  infrequently  have  by  those  harpies  been 
necessitated  to  sell  their  children  in  order  to  pay 
their  rents,  or  otherwise  obliged  to  fly  the 
country.'  .  .  .  [Complaints  began  to  reach  Eng- 
land, and  Warren  Hastings  wrote  in  strong  terms 
to  the  Company:]  'I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
you  a  grievance  which   calls  loudly   for  redress. 
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...  I  mean  the  oppression  committed  under  the 
sanction  of  the  English  name.'  ...  [He  goes  on 
to  accuse  the  company's  servants,  and  to  inveigh 
against  the  use  of  the  English  flag  to  cover  not 
only  their  own  oppression  but  that  of  their  na- 
tive agents,  and  to  complain  of  the  insolence 
of  the  sepoys  to  the  population.]  It  is  due  .  .  . 
to  the  East  India  Company  to  state  that  they 
set  their  faces  against  .  .  .  exactions  recovered  un- 
der the  name  of  presents,  and  condemned  also 
the  internal  trade  carried  on  by  their  servants 
in  Bengal.  In  1765  they  sent  out  orders  against 
the  receipt  of  presents,  and  despatched  Clive 
once  more  to  put  a  stop  to  the  internal  trade  of 
their  servants,  which  they  had  already  prohibited. 
The  orders  had  already  arrived  in  Bengal,  and 
the  covenants  to  be  signed  by  the  Company's 
servants  were  shortly  expected.  .  .  .  Lord  Clive 
had  an  arduous  duty  to  perform.  The  Company's 
affairs  were  in  a  bad  way;  their  servants  were 
corrupt ;  their  subjects  were  oppressed.  .  .  .  His 
letter  to  the  court  of  Directors,  from  Calcutta; 
dated  30th.  September  1765,  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  documents  ...  in  Indian  affairs.  In 
this  letter  Lord  Clive  described  the  state  of  affairs 
as  he  found  them.  .  .  .  'Upon  my  arrival,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  found  your  affairs  in  a  con- 
dition so  nearly  desperate  as  would  have  alarmed 
any  set  of  men  whose  sense  of  honour  and  duty 
to  their  employers  had  not  been  estranged  by 
the  too  eager  pursuit  of  their  own  advantage. 
The  sudden,  and,  among  many,  the  unwarrantable 
acquisition  of  riches,  had  introduced  luxury  in 
every  shape  and  in  the  most  pernicious  excess. 
These  two  enormous  evils  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether through  the  whole  Presidency,  infecting 
almost  every  member  of  each  Department;  every 
inferior  seemed  to  have  grasped  at  wealth  that 
he  might  be  able  to  assume  that  spirit  of  pro- 
fusion which  was  now  the  only  distinction  between 
him  and  his  superior.  ...  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  lust  of  riches  should  readily  embrace  the 
proffered  means  of  its  gratification,  or  that  the 
instruments  of  your  power  should  avail  themselves 
of  their  authority,  and  proceed  even  to  extortion 
in  those  cases  where  simple  corruption  could  not 
keep  pace  with  their  rapacity.  Examples  of  ^.his 
sort,  set  by  superiors,  could  not  fail  of  bejng 
followed  in  proportional  degree  by  inferiors;  the 
evil  was  contagious,  and  spread  among  the  civil 
and  military,  down  to  the  writer,  the  ensign,  and 
the  free  merchant.  .  .  .  The  sources  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  which  have  been  opened  by  the  Eu- 
ropean agents  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Company's  servants,  and  the  numberless  black 
agents  and  sub-agents  acting  also  under  them, 
will,  I  fear,  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  English 
name  in  this  country.'  " — R.  C.  Dutt,  Economic 
history  of  India  under  early  British  ride,  v.  i, 
pp.  21,  25-27,  3.3-37. — "Two  landmarks  stand 
out  in  his  [Clive's]  policy.  First,  he  sought  the 
substance,  although  not  the  name,  of  territorial 
power,  under  the  fiction  of  a  grant  from  the 
Mughal  Emperor.  Second,  he  desired  to  purify 
the  Company's  service,  by  prohibiting  illicit  gains, 
and  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  pay  from  honest 
sources.  In  neither  respect  were  his  plans  car- 
ried out  by  his  immediate  successors.  But  the 
beginning  of  .  .  .  [British]  Indian  rule  dates  from 
this  second  governorship  of  Clive,  as  .  .  .  [Brit- 
ish] military  supremacy  had  dated  from  his  vic- 
tory at  Plasscy.  Clive  landed,  advanced  rapidly 
up  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  and  there  settled 
in  person  the  fate  of  nearly  half  of  India.  Oudh 
was  given  back  to  the  Nawab  Wazir,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  half  a  million  sterling  towards 


the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  Provinces  of  Al]a- 
habad  and  Kora,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
Doab,  were  handed  over  to  Shah  Alam  himself, 
who  in  his  turn  granted  to  the  Company  the 
diwani  or  fiscal  administration  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  and  also  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  Northern  Circars.  A  puppet  Nawab  was  still 
maintained  at  Murshidabad,  who  received  an  an- 
nual allowance  from  .  .  .  [the  company]  of  £600,- 
000.  Half  that  amount,  or  about  £300,000  .  .  . 
[was]  paid  to  the  Emperor  as  tribute  from  Ben- 
gal. Thus  was  constituted  the  dual  system  of 
government,  by  which  the  English  received  all  the 
revenues  and  undertook  to  maintain  the  army ; 
while  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  nizamat,  was 
vested  in  the  Nawab.  In  Indian  phraseology,  the 
Company  was  diwan  and  the  Nawab  was  nizam. 
The  actual  collection  of  the  revenues  still  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  the  hands  of  native  offi- 
cials. .  .  .  Lord  Clive  quitted  India  for  the  third 
and  last  time  in  1767.  Between  that  date  and  the 
governorship  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  1772,  little  of 
importance  occurred  in  Bengal  beyond  the  terrible 
famine  of  1770,  which  is  officially  reported  to  have 
swept  away  one-third  of  the  inhabitants.  The  dual 
system  of  government,  established  in  1765  by  Clive, 
had  proved  a  failure.  Warren  Hastings,  a  tried 
servant  of  the  Company,  distinguished  alike  for 
intelligence,  for  probity,  and  for  knowledge  of 
oriental  manners,  was  nominated  Governor  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  express  instructions  to 
carry  out  a  predetermined  series  of  reforms.  In 
their  own  words,  the  Court  had  resolved  to  'stand 
forth  as  diwan,  and  to  take  upon  themselves, 
by  the  agency  of  their  own  servants,  the  entire 
care  and  administration  of  the  revenues.'  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  Hastings  removed  the 
exchequer  from  Murshidabad  to  Calcutta,  and  ap- 
pointed European  officers,  under  the  now  familiar 
title  of  Collectors,  to  superintend  the  revenue  col- 
lections and  preside  in  the  courts.  Clive  had  laid 
the  territorial  foundations  of  the  British  Empire 
in  Bengal.  Hastings  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  British  administration  for  that  Empire." — Im- 
perial Gazetteer  0}  India,  v.  4,  pp.  389-394. 

Also  in:  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia: 
How  we  came  by  it,  ch.  4-0. — C.  Wilson,  Lord 
Clive,  ch.  7-9. — G.  B.  Malleson,  Decisive  battles  of 
India,  ch.  7. 

1758-1761. — End  of  French  domination  in  In- 
dia.— Battle  of  Wandiwash. — "In  1758  the  for- 
tunes of  the  French  in  India  underwent  an  en- 
tire change.  In  April  a  French  fleet  [which  had 
been  sent  out  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War]  arrived  at  Pondicherry.  It  brought  a  large 
force  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Lally,  who 
had  been  appointed  Governor- General  of  the 
French  possessions  in  India.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had 
he  landed  at  Pondicherry  than  he  organised  an 
expedition  against  Fort  St.  David;  but  he  found 
that  no  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  French 
authorities.  There  was  a  want  alike  of  coolies, 
draught  cattle,  provisions,  and  ready  money.  But 
the  energy  of  Lally  overcame  all  obstacles.  .  .  . 
In  June,  1758,  Lally  captured  Fort  St.  David. 
He  then  prepared  to  capture  Madras  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  an  advance  on  Bengal.  He  recalled 
Bussy  from  the  Dekhan  to  help  him  with  his 
Indian  experiences ;  and  he  sent  the  Marquis  de 
Conflans  to  succeed  Bussy  in  the  command  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  [A  strip  of  territory  on  the  Cor- 
omandel  coast,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
French  in  1752  by  Salabat  Jang,  nizam  of 
the  Deccan,  was  so  called;  it  stretched  along  600 
miles  of  seaboard,  from  the  Carnatic  frontier 
northwards.]  .  .  .  The   departure    of    Bussy    from 
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the  Northern  Circars  was  disastrous  to  the  French. 
The  Raja  of  Vizianagram  revolted  against  the 
French  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for  help.  Clive  de- 
spatched an  English  force  to  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Forde;  and 
in  December,  1758,  Colonel  Forde  defeated  the 
French  under  Conflans  [at  Condore,  or  Kondur, 
December  q],  and  prepared  to  recover  all  the 
English  factories  on  the  coast  which  had  been 
captured  by  Bussy.  Meanwhile  Count  de  Lally 
was  actively  engaged  at  Pondicherry  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Madras.  He  hoped  to  cap- 
ture Madras,  and  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
English  in  the  Carnatic;  and  then  to  march  north- 
ward, capture  Calcutta,  and  expel  the  English 
from  Bengal.  .  .  .  Lally  reached  Madras  on  the 
1 2  th  of  December,  1758,  and  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  Black  Town.  He  then  began  the 
siege  of  Fort  St.  George  with  a  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity which  commanded  the  respect  of  his  en- 
emies. His  difficulties  were  enormous.  .  .  .  Even 
the  gunpowder  was  nearly  exhausted.  At  last,  on 
the  i6th  of  February,  1759,  an  English  fleet 
arrived  at  Madras  under  Admiral  Pocock,  and 
Lally  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Such 
was  the  state  of  party  feeling  amongst  the  French 
in  India,  that  the  retreat  of  Lally  from  Madras 
was  received  at  Pondicherry  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  career  of  Lally  in  India 
lasted  for  two  years  longer,  namely  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1759,  to  February,  1761;  it  is  a  series  of 
hopeless  struggles  and  wearying  misfortunes.  In 
the  Dekhan,  Salabut  Jung  had  been  thrown  into 
the  utmost  alarm  by  the  departure  of  Bussy  and 
defeat  of  Conflans.  He  was  exposed  to  the  in- 
trigues and  plots  of  his  younger  brother,  Nizam 
Ali,  and  he  despaired  of  obtaining  further  help 
from  the  French.  Accordingly  he  opened  up  ne- 
gotiations with  Colonel  Forde  and  the  English. 
Forde  on  his  part  recovered  all  the  captured  fac- 
tories [taking  Masulipatam  by  storm,  April  7, 
1759,  after  a  fortnight's  siege],  and  drove  the 
French  out  of  the  Northern  Circars.  He  could 
not  however  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  Dekhan,  by  helping  Salabut  Jung  against  Nizam 
Ali.  In  1 761  Salabut  Jung  was  dethroned  and 
placed  in  confinement;  and  Nizam  Ali  ascended 
the  throne  at  Hyderabad  as  ruler  of  the  Dekhan. 
In  the  Carnatic  the  French  were  in  despair.  In 
January,  1760,  Lally  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
Coote  at  Wandiwash,  between  Madras  and  Pondi- 
cherry. Lally  opened  up  negotiations  with  Hyder 
Ali,  who  was  rising  to  power  in  Mysore ;  but 
Hyder  Ali  as  yet  could  do  little  or  nothing.  At 
the  end  of  1760  Colonel  Coote  began  the  siege 
of  Pondicherry.  Lally  .  .  .  was  ill  in  health  and 
worn  out  with  vexation  and  fatigue.  The  settle- 
ment was  torn  by  dissensions.  In  January,  1761, 
the  garrison  was  starved  into  a  capitulation,  and 
the  town  and  fortifications  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  French  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  strong  hill-fortress 
of  Jingi,  and  their  military  power  in  the  Carnatic 
was  brought  to  a  close.  [On  the  return  of  Count 
Lally  to  France]  he  was  sacrificed  to  save  the 
reputation  of  the  French  ministers.  ...  He  was 
tried  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  ...  In  May, 
1766,  he  was  condemned  not  only  to  death,  but 
to  immediate  execution." — J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short 
history  of  India,  pt.  3,  ch.  2. — "The  battle  of 
Wandewash,  ,  .  .  though  the  numbers  on  each 
side  were  comparatively  small,  must  yet  be  classed 
amongst  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  for  it 
dealt  a  fatal  and  decisive  blow  to  French  domina- 
tion in  India." — G.  B.  Malleson,  History  oj  the 
French  in  India,  ch.  12, 


A1.S0  in:     G.  B.  Malleson,  Decisive  battles  oj 
India,  ch.  4. 

1767-1769. — First  war  with  Hyder  Ali. — Ex- 
haustion of  East  India  Company's  resources, — 
"At  this  period,  the  main  point  of  interest  changes 
from  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  to  the  Presidency 
of  Madras.  There,  the  English  were  becoming 
involved  in  another  war.  There,  they  had  now, 
for  the  first  time,  to  encounter  the  most  skilful 
and  daring  of  all  the  enemies  against  whom  they 
ever  fought  in  India — Hyder  Ali.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  the  grandchild  of  a  wandering 
'fakir'  or  Mahomedan  monk.  Most  versatile  in 
his  talents,  Hyder  was  no  less  adventurous  in  his 
career;  by  turns  a  private  man  devoted  to  sports 
of  the  chase,  a  captain  of  free-booters,  a  partisan- 
chief,  a  rebel  against  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mysorean  army.  Of 
this  last  position  he  availed  himself  to  dethrone 
and  supplant  his  master.  .  .  .  Pursuing  his  am- 
bitious schemes,  Hyder  ."Mi  became,  not  merely 
the  successor  of  the  Rajah,  but  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  From  his  palace  at 
Seringapatam,  as  from  a  centre,  a  new  energy 
was  infused  through  the  whole  of  Southern  India. 
By  various  wars  and  by  the  dispossession  of  several 
smaller  princes,  he  extended  his  frontiers  to  the 
northward,  nearly  to  the  river  Kistna.  His  posts 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Mangalore  especially,  gave 
him  the  means  of  founding  a  marine;  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  assiduous  skill  to  train  and 
discipline  his  troops  according  to  the  European 
models.  The  English  at  Madras  were  roused  by 
his  ambition,  without  as  yet  fully  appreciating 
his  genius.  We  find  them  at  the  beginning  of 
1767  engaged,  with  little  care  or  forethought, 
in  a  confederacy  against  him  with  the  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas.  Formidable  as  that  confederacy 
might  seem,  it  was  speedily  dissipated  by  the 
arts  of  Hyder.  At  the  very  outset,  a  well-timed 
subsidy  bought  off  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam 
showed  no  better  faith ;  he  was  only  more  tardy 
in  his  treason.  He  took  the  field  in  concert  with 
a  body  of  English  commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph 
Smith,  but  soon  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
defection,  and  at  last  drew  off  his  troops  to  join 
the  army  of  Hyder.  A  battle  ensued  near  Trin- 
comalee,  in  September,  1767.  Colonel  Smith  had 
under  him  no  more  than  1,500  Europeans  and 
9,000  Sepoys;  while  the  forces  combined  on  the 
other  side  were  estimated,  probably  with  much  ex- 
aggeration, at  70.000  men.  Nevertheless,  Victory, 
as  usual,  declared  for  the  English  cause.  .  .  . 
[The]  victory  at  Trincomalee  produced  as  its 
speedy  consequence  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Nizam.  Hyder  was  left  alone;  but  even  thus 
proved  fully  a  match  for  the  English  both  of 
Madras  and  of  Bombay.  ...  He  could  not  be 
prevented  from  laying  waste  the  southern  plains 
of  the  Carnatic,  as  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
staunchest  allies  of  England,  Mahomed  Ali,  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  Through  such  ravages,  the 
British  troops  often  underwent  severe  privations. 
...  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  Hyder  Ali 
became  desirous  of  peace,  and  resolved  to  extort 
it  on  favourable  terms.  First,  by  a  dexterous 
feint  he  drew  off  the  British  forces  140  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Madras.  Then  suddenly,  at 
the  head  of  5,000  horsemen,  Hyder  himself  ap- 
peared at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  within  ten  miles 
of  that  city.  The  terrified  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil already,  in  their  mind's  eye,  saw  their  coun- 
try-houses given  up  to  plunder  and  to  fiame,  and 
were  little  inclined  to  dispute  whatever  might  be 
asked  by  an  enemy  so  near  at  hand.  Happily 
his  terms  were  not  high.     A  treaty   was  signed, 
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providing  that  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests 
should  take  place,  and  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  all  defensive 
wars.  In  the  career  of  Hyder  Ali,  this  was  by 
no  means  the  first,  nor  yet  the  last  occasion,  on 
which  he  showed  himself  sincerely  desirous  of 
alliance  with  the  English.  He  did  not  conceal 
the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  his  power  and 
secure  himself,  he  must  lean  either  on  them  or  on 
the  Mahraltas.  ...  In  this  war  with  Hyder, 
the  English  had  lost  no  great  amount  of  reputa- 
tion, and  of  territory  they  had  lost  none  at  all. 
But  as  regards  their  wealth  and  resources,  they 
had  suffered  severely.  Supplies,  both  of  men  and 
of  money,  had  been  required  from  Bengal,  to 
assist  the  government  at  Madras;  and  both  had 
been  freely  given.  In  consequence  of  such  a 
drain,  there  could  not  be  made  the  usual  invest- 
ments in  goods,  nor  yet  the  usual  remittances  to 
England.  Thus  at  the  very  time  when  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  East  India  Company  had  begun 
to  wish  each  other  joy  on  the  great  reforms  ef- 
fected by  Lord  Clive,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
further  increase  of  their  half-yearly  Dividend, 
they  were  told  to  prepare  for  its  reduction.  A 
panic  ensued.  Within  a  few  days,  in  the  spring 
of  i76g,  India  Stock  fell  about  sixty  per  cent." — 
Lord  Mahon,  History  of  England,  ch.  67. 

Also  in:  Mir  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmani,  His- 
tory of  Hydur  Naik,  ch.  1-17. — L.  B.  Bowring, 
Haidar  Ali  and  Tipu  Sultan,  ch.  8. 

1770-1773. — Famine  in  Bengal. — Break-down 
of  Company's  government. — North's  Regulating 
Acts. — Reorganization  of  Company. — "In  1770 
Bengal  was  desolated  by  perhaps  the  most  ter- 
rible of  the  many  terrible  famines  that  have 
darkened  its  history,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
more  than  a  third  part  of  its  inhabitants  per- 
ished. Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  calamities,  in 
spite  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  evidence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Indian  revenues,  the  rapacity 
of  the  proprietors  at  home  prevailed,  and  divi- 
dends of  12  and  I2j4  per  cent.,  as  permitted 
by  the  last  Act,  were  declared.  The  result  of 
all  this  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  In  July,  1772, 
the  Directors  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
sum  required  for  the  necessary  payments  of  the 
next  three  months  was  deficient  to  the  extent 
of  no  less  than  1,203,0001.,  and  in  August  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  waited  on  the 
Minister  to  inform  him  that  nothing  short  of 
a  loan  of  at  least  one  million  from  the  public 
could  save  the  Company  from  ruin.  The  whole 
system  of  Indian  government  had  thus  for  a 
time  broken  down.  The  division  between  the 
Directors  and  a  large  part  of  the  proprietors,  and 
between  the  authorities  of  the  Company  in  Eng- 
land and  those  in  India,  the  private  and  selfish 
interests  of  its  servants  in  India,  and  of  its  pro- 
prietors at  home,  the  continual  oscillation  between 
a  policy  of  conquest  and  a  policy  of  trade,  and 
the  great  want  in  the  whole  organisation  of  any 
adequate  power  of  command  and  of  restraint, 
had  fatally  weakened  the  great  corporation.  In 
England  the  conviction  was  rapidly  growing  that 
the  whole  system  of  governing  a  great  country 
by  a  commercial  company  was  radically  and  in- 
curably false.  .  .  .  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
Parliament,  in  1772,  at  great  length,  and  witb 
much  acrimony.  Several  propositions  were  put 
forward  by  the  Directors,  but  rejected  by  the 
Parliament;  and  Parliament,  under  the  influence 
of  Lord  North,  and  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  and 
passionate  opposition  of  Burke,  asserted  in  un- 
equivocal terms  its  right  to  the  territorial  rev- 
enues   of    the    Company.      A    Select    Committee, 


consisting  of  thirty-one  members,  was  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Company.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1773 
that  decisive  measures  were  taken.  The  Company 
was  at  this  time  absolutely  helpless.  Lord  North 
commanded  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both 
Houses,  and  on  Indian  questions  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  portion  of  the  Opposition.  The  Com- 
pany was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  unable  to  pay  its 
tribute  to  the  government,  unable  to  meet  the 
bills  which  were  becoming  due  in  Bengal.  The 
publication,  in  1773,  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  revealed  a  scene  of  maladministra- 
tion, oppression,  and  fraud  which  aroused  a  wide- 
spread indignation  through  England;  and  the 
Government  was  able  without  difficulty,  in  spite 
of  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  to  exercise  a 
complete  controlling  and  regulating  power  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  ...  By  enormous 
majorities  two  measures  [North's  Regulating  Acts] 
were  passed  through  Parliament  in  1773,  which 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  East  India  Company.  By  one 
Act,  the  ministers  met  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments by  a  loan  of  1,400,0001.  at  an  interest 
of  4  per  cent.,  and  agreed  to  forego  the  claim 
of  400,0001.  till  this  loan  had  been  discharged. 
The  Company  was  restricted  from  declaring  any 
dividend  above  6  per  cent,  till  the  new  loan  had 
been  discharged,  and  above  7  per  cent,  till  its 
bond-debt  was  reduced  to  1,500,0001.  It  was 
obliged  to  submit  its  accounts  every  half-year  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  it  was  restricted  from 
accepting  bills  drawn  by  its  servants  in  India 
for  above  300,0001.  a  year,  and  it  was  obliged 
to  export  to  the  British  settlements  within  its 
hmits  British  goods  of  a  specified  value.  By 
another  Act,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany was  changed,  and  the  great  centre  of  author- 
ity and  power  was  transferred  to  the  Crown. 
...  All  the  more  important  matters  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  India  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  new 
court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  three 
puisne  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  A  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  was 
to  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  25,000!.  a  year,  with 
four  Councillors,  at  salaries  of  8,oool.  a  year,  and 
other  presidencies  were  made  subordinate  to  Ben- 
gal. The  first  Governor-General  and  Councillors 
were  to  be  nominated,  not  by  the  East  India 
Company,  but  by  Parliament;  they  were  to  be 
named  in  the  Act,  and  to  hold  their  offices  for 
five  years;  after  that  period  the  appointments 
reverted  to  the  Directors,  but  were  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  Everything  in  the 
Company's  correspondence  with  India  relating  to 
civil  and  military  affairs  was  to  be  laid  before 
the  Government.  No  person  in  the  service  of 
the  King  or  of  the  Company  might  receive  pres- 
ents, and  the  Governor-General,  the  Councillors, 
and  the  judges  were  excluded  from  all  com- 
mercial profits  and  pursuits.  By  this  memorable 
Act  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
completely  subverted,  and  the  government  of  India 
passed  mainly  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  The  chief  management  of  affairs  was 
vested  in  persons  in  whose  appointment  or  removal 
the  Company  had  no  voice  or  share,  who  might 
govern  without  its  approbation  or  sanction,  but  who 
nevertheless  drew,  by  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  large  salaries  from  its  exchequer.  Such 
a  measure  could  be  justified  only  by  extreme 
necessity  and  by  brilliant  success,  and  it  was 
obviously  open  to  the  gravest  objections  from 
many  sides.  .  .  .  Warren  Hastings  was  the  first 
Governor-General;     Barwell,    Clavering,    Monson, 
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and  Philip  Francis  were  the  four  Councillors."— 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  v.  3,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  J.  Mill,  History  of  British  India,  v. 
3,  bk.  4,  ch.  9. 

1773-1785.— Administration  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, first  governor-general  of  India. — Execu- 
tion of  Nuncomar.— Rohilla  War.— Quarrel 
with  Chait  Singh  and  annexation  of  Benares. — 
The  Begums  of  Oudh. — "The  Governor-General 
was  not  at  once  the  potential  personage  he  has 
since  become.  The  necessity  of  ruling  by  a  Dic- 
tator (a  dictator  on  the  spot,  though  responsible 
to  superiors  at  home)  had  not  yet  become  obvious; 
and  the  Governor-General  had  no  superiority  in 
council,  except  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  an 
equal  division.  Whether  he  could  govern  or  not 
depended  chiefly  on  whether  he  had  a  party  of 
two  in  the  council.  Two  out  of  the  four,  with 
his  own  casting  vote,  were  enough;  and  without 
it,  he  was  not  really  governor.  This  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  first  general  council  and  its  factions,  apart 
from  the  consequences  to  British  interests.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  at  the  outset,  three  out  of 
four  of  the  council  (and  those  the  new  officials 
from  England)  were  opposed  to  Hastings.  .  .  . 
The  internal  adminktration  of  Bengal  under  Clive's 
'double  system'  was  managed  by  the  Nabob's 
prime-minister.  This  functionary  had  a  salary 
of  loo.cool.  a  year,  and  enjoyed  a  high  dignity 
and  immense  power.  One  man  who  aspired  to 
hold  the  office  in  Clive's  time  was  the  great 
Hindoo,  Nuncomar,  .  .  .  eminent  in  English  eyes 
for  his  wealth,  and  his  abilities,  and  much  more 
in  native  estimation  for  his  sanctity  as  a  Brahmin, 
and  his  almost  unbounded  social  power.  .  .  .  The 
Maharajah  Nuncomar  was  a  great  scoundrel — 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  and  his  intrigues, 
supported  by  forgeries,  were  so  flagrant  as  to 
prevent  his  appointment  to  the  premiership  under 
the  Nabob.  Such  vices  were  less  odious  in  Ben- 
gal than  almost  anywhere  else ;  but  they  were 
inconvenient,  as  well  as  disgusting,  to  the  British; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  Clive  set  aside 
Nuncomar,  and  appointed  his  rival  competitor, 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  though  he  was  highly 
reluctant  to  place  the  highest  office  in  Bengal 
in  the  hands  of  a  Mussulman.  This  Mussulman 
administered  affairs  for  seven  years  before  Hastings 
became  Governor-General;  and  he  also  had  the 
charge  of  the  infant  Nabob,  after  Surajab  Dowla 
died.  .  .  .  [The  Directors  had  for  some  time  been 
dissatisfied]  with  the  proceeds  of  their  Bengal 
dominions.  Nuncomar  planted  his  agents  every- 
where ;  and  in  London  especially ;  and  these  agents 
persuaded  the  Directors  that  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan  was  to  blame  for  their  difficulties  and  their 
scanty  revenues.  Confident  in  this  information, 
they  sent  secret  orders  to  Hastings  to  arrest  the 
great  Mussulman,  and  everybody  who  belonged 
to  him,  and  to  hear  what  Nuncomar  had  to  say 
against  him.  [The  governor-general  obeyed  the 
order  and  made  the  arrests,]  but  the  Mussulman 
minister  was  not  punished,  and  Nuncomar  hated 
Hastings  accordingly.  He  bided  his  time,  stor- 
ing up  materials  of  accusation  with  which  to 
overwhelm  the  Governor  at  the  first  turn  of  his 
fortunes.  That  turn  was  when  the  majority  of  the 
Council  were  opposed  to  the  Governor-General, 
and  rendered  him  helpless  in  his  office;  and  Nun- 
comar then  presented  himself,  with  offers  of 
evidence  to  prove  all  manner  of  treasons  and 
corruptions  against  Hastings.  Hastings  was 
haughty;  the  councils  were  tempestuous.  Hast- 
ings prepared  to  resign,  though  he  was  aware  that 


the  opinion  of  the  English  in  Bengal  was  with 
him;  and  Nuncomar  was  the  greatest  native  in  the 
country,  visited  by  the  Council,  and  resorted  to 
by  all  his  countrymen  who  ventured  to  aoproach 
him.  Foiled  in  the  Council,  Hastings  had  re- 
course to  the  Supreme  Court  [of  which  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  was  the  chief  justice].  He  caused  Nuncomar 
to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  brought  ostensibly 
by  a  native  of  having  forged  a  bond  six  years 
before.  After  a  long  trial  lor  an  offence  which 
appeared  very  slight  to  Bengalee  natives  in  those 
days,  the  culprit  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury 
of  Englishmen,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
judges." — H.  Martineau,  British  ride  in  India,  ch. 
9. — -"It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  no  trial  has 
been  so  often  tried  over  again  by  sucE  diverse 
authorities,  or  in  so  many  different  ways,  as  this 
celebrated  proceeding.  During  the  course  of  a 
century  it  has  been  made  the  theme  of  historical, 
political,  and  biographical  discussion;  all  the 
points  have  been  argued  and  debated  by  great 
orators  and  great  lawyers;  it  has  formed  the 
avowed  basis  of  a  motion  in  Parliament  to  im- 
peach the  Chief-Justice,  and  it  must  have  weighed 
heavily,  though  indirectly,  with  those  who  decided 
to  impeach  the  Governor-General.  It  gave  rise 
to  rumours  of  a  dark  and  nefarious  conspiracy 
which,  whether  authentic  or  not,  exactly  suited 
the  humour  and  the  rhetoric  of  some  contemporary 
English  politicians.  .  .  .  Very  recently  Sir  James 
Stephen,  after  subjecting  the  whole  case  to  exact 
scrutiny  and  the  most  skilful  analysis,  after  ex- 
amining every  document  and  every  fact  bearing 
upon  this  matter  with  anxious  attention,  has  pro- 
nounced judgment  declaring  .that  Nuncomar's  trial 
was  perfectly  fair,  that  Hastings  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  prosecution,  and  that  at  the  time 
there  was  no  sort  of  conspiracy  or  understand- 
ing between  Hastings  and  Impey  in  relation  to 
it.  Nothing  can  be  mere  masterly  or  more  effective 
than  the  method  employed  by  Sir  James  Stephen 
to  explode  and  demolish,  by  the  force  of  a  carefully- 
laid  train  of  proofs,  the  loose  fabric  of  assertions, 
invectives,  and  ill-woven  demonstrations  upon 
which  the  enemies  of  Hastings  and  Impey  based 
and  pushed  forward  their  attacks,  and  which  have 
never  before  been  so  vigorously  battered  in  reply. 
...  It  may  be  accepted,  upon  Sir  James  Stephen's 
authority,  that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to 
justify  conclusions  adverse  to  the  innocence  of 
Hastings  upon  a  charge  that  has  from  its  nature 
affected  the  popular  tradition  regarding  him  far 
more  deeply  than  the  accusations  of  high-handed 
oppressive  political  transactions,  which  are  little 
understood  and  leniently  condemned  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  large.  There  is  really  nothing  to  prove 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prosecution, 
or  that  he  influenced  the  sentence.  .  .  .  Neverthe- 
less when  Sir  James  Stephen  undertakes  to  estab- 
lish, by  argument  drawn  from  the  general  motives 
of  human  action,  the  moral  certainty  that  Hastings 
was  totally  unconnected  with  the  business,  and 
that  the  popular  impression  against  him  is  utterly 
wrong,  his  demonstration  is  necessarily  less  con- 
clusive. ...  On  the  whole  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  dissent  from  Pitt's  view,  who  treated 
the  accusation  of  a  conspiracy  between  Impey 
and  Hastings  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Nun- 
comar, as  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  solid  proof. 
Whether  Hastings,  when  Nuncomar  openly  tried 
to  ruin  him  by  false  and  malignant  accusations, 
became  aware  and  made  use  in  self-defence  of 
the  fact  that  his  accuser  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  forgery,  is  a  different 
question,  upon  which  also  no  evidence  exists  or  is 
likely  to  be  forthcoming." — ^A.  Lyall,  Warren  Hast- 
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ings,  ch.  3. — "James  Mill  says,  'No  transaction 
perhaps  of  his  whole  administration  more  deeply 
tainted  the  reputation  of  Hastings  than  the  tragedy 
of  Nuncomar.'  A  similar  remark  was  made  by 
William  Wilberforce.  The  most  prominent  part 
too  in  Nuncomar's  story  is  played  by  Sir  Elijah 
Impey.  .  .  .  Impey,  in  the  present  day,  is  known 
to  English  people  in  general  only  by  the  terrible 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings.  It  stigmatises  him  as 
one  of  the  vilest  of  mankind.  'No  other  such 
judge  has  dishonoured  the  English  ermine  since 
Jeffries  drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower.' 
'Impey,  sitting  as  a  judge,  put  a  man  unjustly 
to  death,  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose.' 
'The  time  had  come  when  he  was  to  be  stripped 
of  that  robe  which  he  had  so  foully  dishonoured.' 
These  dreadful  accusations  I,  upon  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject,  and,  in  particular, 
of  much  evidence  which  Macaulay  seems  to  me 
never  to  have  seen,  believe  to  be  wholly  unjust. 
For  Macaulay  himself  I  have  an  affectionate  ad- 
miration. He  was  my  own  friend,  and  my  father's, 
and  my  grandfather's  friend  also,  and  there  are 
few  injunctions  which  I  am  more  disposed  to 
observe  than  the  one  which  bids  us  not  to  forget 
such  persons.  I  was,  moreover,  his  successor  in 
office,  and  am  better  able  than  most  persons  to 
appreciate  the  splendour  of  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  India.  These  considerations  make  me 
an.xious  if  I  can  to  repair  a  wrong  done  by  him, 
not  intentionally,  for  there  never  was  a  kinder- 
hearted  man,  but  because  he  adopted  on  insufficient 
grounds  the  traditional  hatred  which  the  Whigs 
bore  to  Impey,  and  also  because  his  marvellous 
power  of  style  blinded  him  to  the  effect  which 
his  language  produced.  He  did  not  know  his  own 
strength,  and  was  probably  not  aware  that  a  few 
sentences  which  came  from  him  with  little  effort 
were  enough  to  brand  a  man's  name  with  almost 
indelible  infamy.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion  is  that  no 
man  ever  had,  or  could  have,  a  fairer  trial  than 
Nuncomar,  and  that  Impey  in  particular  behaved 
with  absolute  fairness  and  as  much  indulgence  as 
was  compatible  with  his  duty.  In  his  defence  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said,  'Con- 
scious as  I  am  how  much  it  was  my  intention  to 
favour  the  prisoner  in  everything  that  was  con- 
sistent with  justice;  wishing  as  I  did  that  the  facts 
might  turn  out  favourable  for  an  acquittal;  it 
has  appeared  most  wonderful  to  me  that  the  exe- 
cution of  my  purpose  has  so  far  differed  from  my 
intentions  that  any  ingenuity  could  form  an  ob- 
jection to  my  personal  conduct  as  bearing  bard 
on  the  prisoner.'  My  own  earnest  study  of  the 
trial  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  every  word 
of  this  is  absolutely  true  and  just.  Indeed,  the 
first  matter  which  directed  my  attention  to  the 
subject  was  the  glaring  contrast  between  Impey's 
conduct  as  described  in  the  State  Trials  and  his 
character  as  described  by  Lord  Macaulay.  There 
is  not  a  word  in  his  summing-up  of  which  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  had  I  said  it  myself, 
and  all  my  study  of  the  case  has  not  suggested 
to  me  a  single  observation  in  Nuncomar's  favour 
which  is  not  noticed  by  Impey.  As  to  the  verdict, 
I  think  that  there  was  ample  evidence  to  support 
it.  Whether  it  was  in  fact  correct  is  a  point 
on  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  un- 
qualified opinion,  as  it  is  of  course  impossible 
now  to  judge  decidedly  of  the  credit  due  to  the 
witnesses,  and  as  I  do  not  understand  some  part 
of  the  exhibits." — J.  F.  Stephen,  Story  of  Nun- 
comar, pp.  2-3,  186-187. — Sir  John  Strachey,  in 
his  work  on  "Hastings  and  the  Rohilla  War," 
examines  in  detail  one  of  the  chief  charges  made 


against  the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  while 
Governor-General.  The  Rohilla  charge  was  dropped 
by  Burke  and  the  managers,  and  was  therefore 
not  one  of  the  issues  tried  at  the  impeachment; 
but  it  was,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  one  of  the 
main  accusations  urged  against  the  Governor- 
General  in  Macaulay's  famous  essay.  Macaulay, 
following  James  Mill,  accuses  Warren  Hastings  of 
having  hired  out  an  English  army  to  exterminate 
what  Burke  called  "the  bravest,  the  most  honour- 
able and  generous  nation  on  earth."  According 
to  Macaulay,  the  Vizier  of  Oudh  coveted  the  Ro- 
hilla country,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  take 
it  for  himself.  Accordingly,  he  paid  down  forty 
lakhs  of  rupees  to  Hastings,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  help  to  strike  down  and  seize 
his  prey.  Sir  John  Strachey  shows  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  whole  story  is  a  de- 
lusion. "The  English  army  was  not  hired  out  by 
Hastings  for  the  destruction  of  the  Rohillas;  the 
Rohillas,  described  by  Burke  as  belonging  to  the 
bravest,  the  most  honourable  and  generous  nation 
on  earth,  were  no  nation  at  all,  but  a  compara- 
tively small  body  of  cruel  and  rapacious  Afghan 
adventurers,  who  had  imposed  their  foreign  rule 
on  an  unwilling  Hindoo  population;  and  the  story 
of  their  destruction  is  fictitious."  The  northwest 
angle  of  the  great  strip  of  plain  which  follows 
the  course  of  the  Ganges  was  possessed  by  a 
clan  which  fifty  years  before  had  been  a  mere 
band  of  Afghan  mercenaries,  but  which  was  now 
beginning  to  settle  down  as  a  dominant  governing 
class,  living  among  a  vastly  more  numerous  subject- 
population  of  Hindoos.  This  country  was  Rohilk- 
hand,  the  warrior-horde  the  Rohillas.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  Rohillas  were  no  more 
the  inhabitants  of  Rohilkhand  than  were  the  Nor- 
mans fifty  years  after  the  Conquest  the  inhabitants 
of  England.  But  the  fact  that  the  corner  of  what 
geographically  was  a  barrier-State  for  the  Com- 
pany was  held  by  the  Rohillas,  made  it  necessary 
to  keep  Rohilkhand  as  well  as  Oudh  free  from 
the  Mahrattas.  Hence  it  became  the  key-note  of 
Warren  Hastings'  policy  to  help  both  the  Rohillas 
and  the  Vizier  of  Oudh  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  year  1772, 
however,  the  Mahrattas  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Ganges,  in  getting  into  Rohilkhand,  and  in  threat- 
ening the  Province  of  Oudh.  Hastings  encouraged 
the  Vizier  and  the  Rohilla  chiefs  to  make  an 
alliance,  under  which  the  Rohillas  were  to  be  re- 
instated in  their  country  by  aid  of  the  Vizier,  the 
Vizier  obtaining  for  such  assistance  forty  lakhs, — 
that  is,  he  coupled  the  Rohillas  and  the  Vizier,  for 
defence  purposes,  into  one  barrier-State.  If  the 
Rohillas  had  observed  this  treaty,  all  might  have 
been  well.  Unhappily  for  them,  they  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  break  faith.  They  joined 
the  Mahrattas  against  Oudh,  and  it  was  after 
this  had  occurred  twice  that  Hastings  lent  as- 
sistance to  the  vizier  in  expelling  them  from  Rohilk- 
hand. Instead  of  exterminating  the  Rohillas,  he 
helped  make  a  warrior-clan,  but  one  generation 
removed  from  a  "free  company,"  recross  the 
Ganges  and  release  from  their  grip  the  land  they 
had  conquered. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Keene,  History  of  India,  v.  i. — 
A.  D.  Innes,  History  of  England  and  the  British 
empire. 

"The  year  1781  opened  for  Hastings  on  a 
troubled  sea  of  dangers,  difficulties,  and  distress. 
Haidar  Ali  was  raging  in  the  Carnatic,  Goddard 
and  Camac  were  still  fighting  the  Marathas,  and 
French  fleets  were  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
(See  below:  1780-17S3.]  ...  It  was  no  time  for 
standing    upon    trifles.      Money    must    be    raised 
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somehow,  if  British  India  was  to  be  saved.  Among 
other  sources  of  supply,  he  turned  to  the  Rajah 
of  Banaras  [or  Benares].  Chait  Singh  was  the 
grandson  of  an  adventurer,  who  had  ousted  his 
own  patron  and  protector  from  the  lordship  of 
the  district  so  named.  In  1775,  his  fief  had  been 
transferred  by  treaty  from  the  Nawab  of  Oudh 
to  the  Company.  As  a  vassal  of  the  Company  he 
was  bound  to  aid  them  with  men  and  money  in 
times  of  special  need.  Five  lakhs  of  rupees — 
£50,000 — and  two  thousand  horse  was  the  quota 
which  Hastings  had  demanded  of  him  in  1780. 
In  spite  of  the  revenue  of  half-a-million,  of  the 
great  wealth  stored  up  in  his  private  coffers,  and 
of  the  splendid  show  which  he  always  made 
in  public,  the  Rajah  pleaded  poverty,  and  put  off 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  his  liege  lord. 
.  .  .  Chait  Singh  had  repeatedly  delayed  the  pay- 
ment of  his  ordinary  tribute;  his  body-guard  alone 
was  larger  than  the  force  which  Hastings  re- 
quired of  him;  he  was  enrolling  troops  for  some 
warlike  purpose,  and  Hastings'  agents  accused  him 
of  secret  plottings  with  the  Oudh  Begums  at  Faiza- 
bad.  .  .  .  The  Rajah,  in  fact,  like  a  shrewd,  self- 
seeking  Hindu,  was  waiting  upon  circumstances, 
which  at  that  time  boded  ill  for  his  English 
neighbours.  The  Marathas,  the  French,  or  some 
other  power  might  yet  relieve  him  from  the  yoke 
of  a  ruler  who  restrained  his  ambition,  and  lec- 
tured him  on  the  duty  of  preserving  law  and 
order  among  his  own  subjects.  ...  It  has  often 
been  argued  that,  in  his  stern  dealings  with  the 
Rajah  of  Banaras,  Hastings  was  impelled  by 
malice  and  a  desire  for  revenge.  But  the  subse- 
quent verdict  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  this 
point,  justifies  itself  to  all  who  have  carefully 
followed  the  facts  of  his  life.  ...  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  he  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  a  contumacious  vassal,  whose  conduct  in  that 
hour  of  need  added  a  new  danger  to  those  which 
surrounded  the  English  in  India.  A  heavy  fine 
would  teach  the  Rajah  to  obey  orders,  and  help 
betimes  to  fill  his  own  treasury  with  the  sinews 
of  war.  .  .  .  Chait  Singh  had  already  tried  upon 
the  Governor-General  those  arts  which  in  Eastern 
countries  people  of  all  classes  employ  against 
each  other  without  a  blush.  He  had  sent  Hastings 
a  peace-offering  of  two  lakhs — £20,000.  Hastings 
took  the  money,  but  reserved  it  for  the  Company's 
use.  Presently  he  received  an  offer  of  twenty  lakhs 
for  the  public  service.  But  Hastings  was  in  no 
mood  for  further  compromise  in  evasion  of  his 
former  demand.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  half  a  million  in  quittance  of  all 
dues.  In  July,  1781,  he  set  out,  with  Wheeler's 
concurrence,  for  the  Rajah's  capital.  .  .  .  Travel- 
ing, as  he  preferred  to  do,  with  a  small  escort 
and  as  little  parade  as  possible,  he  arrived  on 
the  i6th  August  at  the  populous  and  stately  city. 
...  On  his  way  thither,  at  Baxar,  the  recusant 
Rajah  had  come  to  meet  him,  with  a  large  retinue, 
in  the  hope  of  softening  the  heart  of  the  great 
Lord  Sahib.  He  even  laid  his  turban  on  Hastings' 
lap.  .  .  .  With  the  haughtiness  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man, Hastings  declined  his  prayer  for  a  private 
interview.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Banaras, 
the  Governor-General  forwarded  to  Chait  Singh 
a  paper  stating  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 
him,  and  demanding  an  explanation  on  each  point. 
The  Rajah's  answer  seemed  to  Hastings  'so  of- 
fensive in  style  and  unsatisfactory  in  s~ubstance';  it 
was  full,  in  fact,  of  such  transparent,  or,  as  Lord 
Thurlow  afterwards  called  them,  'impudent'  false- 
hoods, that  the  Governor-General  issued  orders 
for  placing  the  Rajah  under  arrest.  Early  the 
next  morning,   Chait   Singh   was   qilietly    arrested 


in  his  own  palace.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  his  armed  re- 
tainers were  flocking  into  the  city  from  his  strong 
castle  of  Raranagar,  on  the  opposite  bank.  Mix- 
ing with  the  populace,  they  provoked  a  tumult, 
in  which  the  two  companies  of  Sepoys  guarding 
the  prisoner  were  cut  to  pieces.  With  unloaded 
muskets  and  empty  pouches — for  the  ammunition 
had  been  forgotten — the  poor  men  fell  like  sheep 
before  their  butchers.  Two  more  companies,  in 
marching  to  their  aid  through  the  narrow  streets, 
were  nearly  annihilated.  During  the  tumult  Chait 
Singh  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  palace,  dropped 
by  a  rope  of  turbans  into  a  boat  beneath,  and 
crossed  in  safety  to  Ramnagar.  ...  If  Chait 
Singh's  followers  had  not  shared  betimes  their 
master's  flight  across  the  river,  Hastings,  with 
his  band  of  thirty  Englishmen  and  fifty  Sepoys, 
might  have  paid  very  dearly  for  the  sudden  mis- 
carriage of  his  plans.  But  the  rabble  of  Banaras 
had  no  leader,  and  troops  from  the  nearest  gar- 
risons were  already  marching  to  the  rescue.  .  .  . 
Among  the  first  who  reached  him  was  the  gallant 
Popham,  bringing  with  him  several  hundred  of 
his  own  Sepoys.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  September 
found  Popham  strong  enough  to  open  a  campaign, 
which  speedily  avenged  the  slaughters  at  Banaras 
and  Ramnagar,  and  carried  Hastings  back  into  the 
full  stream  of  richly-earned  success.  .  .  .  The  cap- 
ture of  Bijigarh  on  the  loth  November,  closed 
the  brief  but  brilliant  campaign.  The  booty, 
amounting  to  £400,000,  was  at  once  divided  among 
the  captors;  and  Hastings  lost  his  only  chance 
of  replenishing  his  treasury  at  the  expense  of 
Chait  Singh.  He  consoled  himself  and  improved 
the  Company's  finances,  by  bestowing  the  rebel's 
forfeit  lordship  on  his  nephew,  and  doubling  the 
tribute  hitherto  exacted.  He  was  more  succ^essful 
in  accomplishing  another  object  of  his  journey  up 
the  country." — L.  J.  Trotter,  Warren  Hastings, 
ch.  6. — "It  is  certain  .  .  .  that  Chait  Singh's  re- 
bellion was  largely  aided  by  the  Begums  or  Prin- 
cesses of  Faizabad.  On  this  point  the  evidence 
contained  in  Mr.  Forrest's  volumes  ["Selections 
from  Letters,  Despatches  and  other  State  Papers 
in  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India,"  edited  by  G.  W.  Forrest]  leaves  no 
shadow  of  reasonable  doubt.  In  plain  truth,  the 
Begums,  through  their  Ministers,  the  eunuchs,  had 
levied  war  both  against  the  Company  and  their 
own  kinsmen  and  master,  the  new  Wazir  of  Oudh. 
Some  years  before,  when  the  Francis  faction  ruled 
in  Calcutta,  these  ladies,  the  widow  and  the  mother 
of  Shuja,  had  joined  with  the  British  Agent  in 
robbing  the  new  Wazir,  .^saf-ud-daula,  of  nearly 
all  the  rich  treasure  which  his  father  had  stored 
up  in  Faizabad.  Hastings  solemnly  protested 
against  a  transaction  which  he  was  powerless 
to  prevent.  The  Begums  kept  their  hold  upon  the 
treasure,  and  their  Jaghirs,  or  military  fiefs,  which 
ought  by  rights  to  have  lapsed  to  the  new  Wazir. 
Meanwhile  Asaf-ud-daula  had  to  govern  as  he  best 
could,  with  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  army 
mutinous  for  arrears  of  pay.  At  last,  with  the 
suppression  of  the  Benares  revolt,  it  seemed  to 
Hastings  and  the  Wazir  that  the  time  had  come 
for  resuming  the  Jaghirs,  and  making  the  Begums 
disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  In  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Chunar,  both  these  objects 
were  carried  out  by  the  Wazir's  orders,  with  just 
enough  of  compulsion  to  give  Hastings'  enemies 
a  handle  for  the  slanders  and  misrepresentations 
which  lent  so  cruel  a  point  to  Sheridan's  daz- 
zling oratory,  and  to  one  of  the  most  scathing 
passages  in  Macaulay's  most  popular  essay.  There 
are  some  points,  no  doubt,  in  Hastings'  character 
and    career    about    which    honest    men    may    still 
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hold  different  opinions.  But  on  all  the  weightier 
issues  here  mentioned  there  ought  to  be  no  room 
for  further  controversy.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  contend,  for  instance,  that  Hastings  agreed, 
for  a  handsome  bribe,  to  help  in  exterminating 
the  innocent  people  of  Rohilkhand;  that  he 
prompted  Impey  to  murder  Nand-Kumar;  that 
any  desire  for  plunder  led  him  to  fasten  a  quarrel 
upon  Chait  Singh;  or  that  he  engaged  with  the 
Oudh  Wazir  in  a  plot  to  rob  the  Wazir's  own 
mother  of  vast  property  secured  to  her  under  a 
solemn  compact,  'formally  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bengal.'" — L.  J.  Trotter,  Warren 
Hastings  and  his  libellers  {Westminster  Review, 
Mar.,  i8qi)  . 

Also  in:  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia:  How 
we  came  by  it,  ch.  7-1 1. — H.  E.  Busteed,  Echoes 
from  old  Calcutta. — G.  W.  Forrest,  Administration 
of  Warren  Hastings. — G.  R.  Gleig,  Memoirs  of 
Warren  Hastings,  v.  i,  ch.  8-14,  v.  2. 

1780-1783.— Second  war  with  Hyder  Ali  (Sec- 
ond Mysore  War). — British  position  in  India 
jeopardized. — Decisive  action  by  Warren  Hast- 
ings.— "The  brilliant  successes  obtained  by  Ihe 
English  over  the  French  in  Hindostan  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  had  made  all  direct  competition 
between  the  two  nations  in  that  country  impossible, 
but  it  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  French  to 
stimulate  the  hostility  of  the  native  princes,  and 
the  ablest  of  all  these,  Hyder  Ali,  the  great  ruler 
of  Mysore,  was  once  more  in  the  field.  Since 
his  triumph  over  the  English,  in  1760,  he  had 
acquired  much  additional  territory  from  the  Mah- 
rattas.  He  had  immensely  strengthened  his  mili- 
tary forces,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline.  .  .  . 
For  some  years  he  showed  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
the  English,  but  when  a  Mahratta  chief  invaded 
his  territory  they  refused  to  give  him  the  as- 
sistance they  were  bound  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  1769  to  afford,  they  rejected  or 
evaded  more  than  one  subsequent  proposal  of  al- 
liance, and  they  pursued  a  native  policy  in  some 
instances  hostile  to  his  interest.  As  a  great  native 
sovereign,  too,  he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  balance 
of  power  established  by  the  rivalry  between  the 
British  and  French  destroyed.  .  .  .  Mysore  was 
swarming  with  French  adventurers.  The  condition 
of  Europe  made  it  scarcely  possible  that  England 
could  send  any  fresh  forces,  and  Hyder  Ali  had 
acquired  a  strength  which  appeared  irresistible. 
Ominous  rumours  passed  over  the  land  towards 
the  close  of  1770,  but  they  were  little  heeded,  and 
no  serious  preparations  had  been  made,  when  in 
July,  1780,  the  storm  suddenly  burst.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  at  least  qo.ooo  men,  including 
30,000  horsemen,  100  cannon,  many  European  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  and  crowds  of  desperate  ad- 
venturers from  all  parts  of  India,  Hyder  Ali 
descended  upon  the  Carnatic  and  devastated  a  vast 
tract  of  country  round  Madras.  Many  forts  and 
towns  were  invested,  captured,  or  surrendered. 
The  Nabob  and  some  of  his  principal  officers  acted 
with  gross  treachery  or  cowardice,  and  in  spite 
of  the  devastations  native  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  invaders.  .  .  .  Madras  was  for  a  time 
in  imminent  danger.  A  few  forts  commanded  by 
British  officers  held  out  valiantly,  but  the  Eng- 
lish had  only  two  considerable  bodies  of  men, 
commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Baillie  and  by 
Sir  Hector  Munro,  in  the  field.  They  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  junction,  but  Hyder  succeeded  in  at- 
tacking separately  the  small  army  of  Colonel 
Baillie,  consisting  of  rather  more  than  3,700  men, 
and  it  was  totally  defeated  [September  lol,  2,000 
men  being  left  on  the  field.  Munro  only  saved 
himself   from   a   similar   fate   by   a   rapid   retreat. 


abandoning  his  baggage,  and  much  of  his  ammu- 
nition. Arcot,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nabob,  and  which  contained  vast  military  stores, 
was  besieged  for  six  weeks,  and  surrendered  in 
the  beginning  of  November.  Velore,  Wandewash, 
Permacoil,  and  Chingliput,  four  of  the  chief 
strongholds  in  the  Carnatic,  were  invested.  A 
French  fleet  with  French  troops  was  daily  ex- 
pected, and  it  appeared  almost  certain  that  the 
British  power  would  be  extinguished  in  Madras, 
if  not  in  the  whole  of  Hindostan.     It  was  saved 
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by  the  energy  of  the  Governor-General,  Warren 
Hastings,  who,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  collected 
a  large  body  of  Sepoys  and  a  few  Europeans  in 
Bengal,  and  sent  them  with  great  rapidity  to 
Madras,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
who  had  proved  himself  twenty  years  before 
scarcely  second  in  military  genius  to  Clive  him- 
self. I  do  not  propose  to  relate  in  detail  the 
long  and  tangled  story  of  the  war  that  followed. 
...  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Coote  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  about  7,200  men,  of  whom 
1,400  were  Europeans;  that  he  succeeded  in  re- 
lievuig  Wandewash,  and  obliging  Hyder  Ali  to 
abandon  for  the  present  the  siege  of  Velore ;  that 
the  French  fleet,  which  arrived  off  the  coast  in 
January,  1781,  was  found  to  contain  no  troops, 
and  that  on  July  i,  1781,  Coote,  with  an  army 
of  about  8,000  men,  totally  defeated  forces  at 
least  eight  times  as  numerous,  commanded  by 
Hyder  himself,  in  the  great  battle  of  Porto  Novo. 
.  .  .  The  war  raged  over  the  Carnatic,  over  Tan- 
jore,  in  the  Dutch  settlements  to  the  south  of 
Tanjorc,  on  the  opposite  Malabar  coast,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  while  at  the  same  time  an- 
other and  independent  struggle  was  proceeding 
with  the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  The  coffers  at  Calcutta 
were  nearly   empty,   and  it  was  in   order   to   re- 
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plenish  them  that  Hastings  committed  some  of  the 
acts  which  were  afterwards  the  subjects  of  his 
impeachment.  ...  By  the  skill  and  daring  of  a 
few  able  men,  of  whom  Hastings,  Coote,  Munro, 
and  Lord  Macartney  were  the  most  prominent, 
the  storm  was  weathered.  Hyder  Ali  died  in  De- 
cember, 1782,  about  four  months  before  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  The  peace  of  1782  withdrew  France  and 
Holland  from  the  contest,  and  towards  the  close 
of  17S3,  Tippoo,  the  son  of  Hyder  .-Mi,  consented 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  which  was  signed  in  the 
following  March.  Its  terms  were  a  mutual  resto- 
ration of  all  conquests,  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  great  wars,  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
gained  a  single  advantage  by  all  the  bloodshed, 
the  expenditure,  the  desolation,  and  the  misery  of 
a  struggle  of  nearly  four  years." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
History  of  England  in  the  iSth  century,  v.  S. 
ch.  14. — "The  centre  and  heart  of  the  English 
power  lay  in  Bengal,  which  the  war  never  reached 
at  all,  and  which  was  governed  by  a  man  of 
rare  talent  and  organizing  capacity.  No  Anglo- 
Indian  government  of  that  time  could  carry  on 
a  campaign  by  war  loans,  as  in  Europe;  the  cost 
had  to  be  provided  out  of  revenue,  or  by  re- 
quiring subsidies  from  allied  native  rulers ;  and 
it  was  Bengal  that  furnished  not  only  the  money 
and  the  men,  but  also  the  chief  political  direction 
and  military  leadership  which  surmounted  the  dif- 
ficulties and  repaired  the  calamities  of  the  English 
in  the  western  and  southern  Presidencies.  And 
when  at  last  the  Marathas  made  peace,  when 
Hyder  Ali  died,  and  Suffren  [the  French  admiral], 
with  all  his  courage  and  genius,  could  not  master 
the  English  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  war  had  proved  the  strength 
of  the  English  position  in  India,  had  tested  the 
firmness  of  its  foundation.  .  .  .  With  the  termina- 
tion of  this  war  ended  the  only  period  in  the 
long  contest  between  England  and  the  native 
powers,  during  which  our  position  in  India  was 
for  a  time  seriously  jeoparded.  That  the  Eng- 
lish dominion  emerged  from  this  prolonged  strug- 
gle uninjured,  though  not  unshaken,  is  a  result 
due  to  the  political  intrepidity  of  Warren  Hastings. 
.  .  .  Hastings  had  no  aristocratic  connexions  or 
parliamentary  influence  at  a  time  when  the  great 
families  and  the  House  of  Commons  held  im- 
mense power ;  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies  in 
his  own  Council;  and  his  immediate  masters,  the 
East  India  Company,  gave  him  very  fluctuating 
support.  Fiercely  opposed  by  his  own  colleagues, 
and  very  ill  obeyed  by  the  subordinate  Presiden- 
cies, he  had  to  maintain  the  Company's  commer- 
cial establishments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find 
money  for  carrying  on  distant  and  impolitic  wars 
in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  blunders  at 
Madras  or  Bombay.  These  funds  he  had  been 
expected  to  provide  out  of  current  revenues,  after 
buying  and  despatching  the  merchandise  on  which 
the  company's  home  dividends  depended ;  for  the 
resource  of  raising  public  loans,  so  freely  used 
in  England,  was  not  available  to  him.  He  was 
thus  inevitably  driven  to  the  financial  transac- 
tions, at  Benares  and  Lucknow,  that  were  now 
so  bitterly  stigmatized  as  crimes  by  men  who 
made  no  allowance  for  a  perilous  situation  in  a 
distant  land,  or  for  the  weight  of  enormous  na- 
tional interests  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
one  man  capable  of  sustaining  them.  When  the 
storm  had  blown  over  in  India,  and  he  had  piloted 
his  vessel  into  calm  water,  he  was  sacrificed  with 
little  or  no  hesitation  to  party  exigencies  in  Eng- 
land; the  Ministry  would  have  recalled  him;  they 
consented  to  his  impeachment;  they  left  him  to 
be   baited   by    the   Opposition   and   to    be   ruined 


by  the  law's  delay,  by  the  incredible  procrastina- 
tion and  the  obsolete  formalities  of  a  seven  years' 
trial  before  the  House  of  Lords."- — A.  Lyall,  Rise 
of  the  British   dominion  in  India,  ch.   11,  sect.  2. 

Also  in:  Mir  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmani,  His- 
tory of  Hydur  Naik,  ch.  27-31. — G.  B.  Malleson, 
Decisive  battles  of  India,  ch.  8. — L.  B.  Bowring, 
Haidar  Ali  and  Tipti  Sidtan,  ch.  14-15. 

1784.— Pitt's  India  Act.— In  England,  the  East 
India  Company  had  become  a  bone  of  contention. 
There  had  always  been  intense  jealousy  of  its 
trade  monopoly;  numerous  complaints  were  still 
justly  made  of  its  administration ;  the  conscience 
of  the  country  was  roused  by  the  large  fortunes 
accumulated  by  officials  of  the  company,  and 
questions  were  asked  about  the  methods  used  in 
making  them.  On  all  sides  it  began  to  be  realized 
that  the  government  of  so  great  an  empire  should 
not  be  left  to  a  trading  company,  which  must 
always  be  tempted  to  put  payment  of  dividends 
before  good  government,  and  that  at  least  some 
change  of  system  needed  to  be  made.  Two  bills 
introduced  by  Fox  failed  in  1783,  and  caused  his 
downfall.  (See  Enghxd:  1783-1787.)  He  was 
followed  by  William  Pitt  the  Younger,  who  was 
more  successful.  In  1784,  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  which  was  passed,  and  which,  with 
an  explanatory  Act  passed  in  1786,  provided  for 
the  government  of  India  until  185S  when  the 
East  India  Company  was  finally  deprived  of  all 
political  power.  The  Act  of  17S4  created  a  com- 
mission or  board  of  control  in  England,  composed 
of  six  privy  councillors,  including  a  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  This 
board  had  the  superintendence  and  control  over 
all  the  British  territorial  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  was  fully  authorized  to  "superintend, 
direct  and  control,  all  acts,  operations  and  con- 
cerns" relating  to  the  government,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  India.  Copies  of  all  papers  "relating  to 
the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues" 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  board,  and  the  court 
of  directors  was  required  to  pay  "due  obedience 
to  such  orders  and  directions  as  they  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  Board,  touching  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary government  and  revenues  of  the  British 
territorial  possessions  in  the  East  Indies."  The 
chief  government  of  India  was  to  consist  of  the 
governor  of  Bengal,  who  was  appointed  governor- 
general,  and  three  councillors,  and  each  of  the 
other  presidencies  was  likewise  to  be  governed  by 
a  governor  and  three  councillors,  of  whom  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  presidency  was  to  be 
one,  unless  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  com- 
pany's forces  in  India  could  be  present.  The 
governor-general  and  governors  had  the  casting 
vote  in  their  respective  councils,  so  that  no  gov- 
ernor could  again  be  flouted  by  his  council  as 
Warren  Hastings  had  been.  The  company  had  the 
right  of  appointment,  but  the  king  had  the  right 
to  recall  any  of  these  officials,  and  no  resignation 
was  valid  unless  made  in  writing.  The  right  to 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the 
governor-general  and  council  was  taken  from  the 
other  presidencies.  Courts  of  justice,  either  in 
India  or  Great  Britain  were  declared  competent 
to  try  offences  committed  by  subjects  in  native 
territories,  in  other  words,  native  territories  were 
not  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts, 
when  an  offence  was  committed  by  a  British 
subject.  The  receipt  of  "presents"  was  declared 
to  be  extortion.  Elaborate  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  amassing  of  great  private 
fortunes  by  servants  of  the  Company,  which  was 
directed  to  introduce  economy,  and  was  required 
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to  present  a  list  of  the  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments to  Parliament  within  fourteen  days  of 
the  opening  of  every  session.  The  power  of  the 
governors  was  increased  in  17Q3  by  an  amending 
Act,  which  gave  to  both  the  governor-general  and 
the  governors  the  right  in  extraordinary  cases  to 
act  against  the  written  advice  of  their  councils. 
The  Act  of  1784  placed  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  in  the  hands  of  Parliament,  while 
the  charter  trading  rights  of  the  company  were 
not  interfered  with,  beyond  placing  it  out  of  the 
powers  of  their  servants  and  agents  to  oppress. 
On  the  other  hand  the  responsibility  of  the 
governor-general  was  enlarged,  and  his  power  en- 
hanced, while  the  power  of  his  council  to  thwart 
him  was  taken  away. 

Also  in:  R.  Muir,  Making  of  British  India. — 
J.  Malcolm,  History  of  India,  v.  i. 

1785-1793. — Extent  of  British  rule  at  close  of 
Hastings'  administration. — Decline  of  IMogul 
empire. — Rise  of  Mysore. — Cornwallis's  admin- 
istration.— Third  Mysore  War  (Tippu  Sahib) 
"Permanent  Land  settlement"  in  Bengal. — 
"When  Warren  Hastings  left  India,  the  Mogul 
Empire  was  simply  the  phantom  of  a  name.  The 
wariike  tribes  of  the  north-west,  Sikhs,  Rajpoots, 
Jats,  were  henceforth  independent;  but  the  Ro- 
hillas  of  the  north-cast  had  been  subdued  and 
almost  exterminated.  Of  the  three  greatest  Soo- 
bahs  or  vice-royalties  of  the  Mogul  empire,  at 
one  time  practically  independent,  that  of  Bengal 
had  wholly  disappeared,  those  of  Oude  and  the 
Deckan  had  sunk  into  dependence  on  a  foreign 
power,  were  maintained  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  The  only  two  native  powers  that 
remained  were,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  newly-risen 
Mussulman  aynasty  of  Mysore.  The  former  were 
still  divided  between  the  great  chieftaincies  of 
the  Peshwa,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Guicowar,  and  the 
Boslas  of  Berar.  But  the  supremacy  of  the 
Peshwa  was  on  the  wane;  that,  of  Scindia,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  ascendant.  Scindia  ruled  in 
the  north;  he  had  possession  of  the  emperor's 
person,  of  Delhi,  the  old  Mussulman  capital.  In 
the  south,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  [son  of  Hyder 
All,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  1782],  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  had  attained  to  remarkable  power.  They 
were  dangerous  to  the  Mahrattas,  dangerous  to 
the  Nizam,  dangerous,  lastly,  to  the  English.  But 
the  rise  of  the  last-named  power  was  the  great 
event  of  the  period.  .  .  .  They  had  won  for 
themselves  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  besides  Benares, — forming  a 
large  compact  mass  of  territory  to  the  north-east. 
They  had,  farther  down  the  east  coast,  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Northern  Circars.  and  farther  still,  the 
jagheer  [land  grant],  of  Madras;  on  the  west, 
again,  a  large  stretch  of  territory  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  two  Mussulman 
sovereigns  of  Oude  and  Hyderabad  were  their  de- 
pendent allies;  they  administered  the  country  of 
the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  besides  having  hosts 
of  smaller  potentates  under  their  protection.  .  .  . 
The  appointed  successor  to  Hastings  was  Lord 
Macartney  [governor  of  Madras].  .  .  .  He  lost  his 
office,  however,  by  hesitating  to  accept  it,  and 
going  to  England  to  urge  conditions.  [Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  in  his  place.]  .  .  .  The  great 
military  event  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  government 
was  the  third  Mysore  war.  It  began  with  some 
disputes  about  the  petty  Raja  of  Cherika,  from 
whom  the  English  had  farmed  the  customs  of 
Tellicherry,  and  taken,  in  security  for  advances,  a 
district  called  Randaterra,  and  by  Tippoo's  attack 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  an  ally 


of  the  English,  consisting  of  a  ditch,  wall,  and 
other  defences,  on  an  extent  of  about  thirty  miles. 
Tippoo  was,  however,  repelled  with  great  slaugh- 
ter in  an  attack  on  the  town  {1789).  Hearing 
this,  Lord  Cornwallis  at  once  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa  for  a  joint  war 
upon  Mysore;  all  new  conquests  to  be  equally 
divided,  all  Tippoo's  own  conquests  from  the  con- 
tracting powers  to  be  restored.  After  a  first  in- 
conclusive campaign,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  skill  of  General  Meadows,  the  advantage  rather 
remained  to  Tippoo,  who,  amongst  other  things, 
gave  a  decided  check  to  Colonel  Floyd  (1790), 
Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  command  in  person,  and 
carried  Bangalore  by  assault,  with  great  loss  to 
both  parties,  but  a  tremendous  carnage  of  the 
besieged.  However,  so  wretched  had  been  the 
English  preparations,  that,  the  cattle  being  're- 
duced to  skeletons,  and  scarcely  able  to  move  their 
own  weight,'  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  advancing 
to  besiege  Seringapatam,  was  forced  to  retreat  and 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  his  battering-train  and 
other  equipments;  whilst  General  Abercrombie, 
who  was  advancing  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  had  to  do  the  same  (1791).  A 
force  of  Mahrattas  came  in,  well  appointed  and 
well  provided,  but  too  late  to  avert  these  disasters. 
The  next  campaign  was  more  successful.  It  began 
by  the  taking  of  several  of  the  hill-forts  forming 
the  western  barrier  of  Mysore.  ...  On  the  5th 
Feb.,  1792,  however.  Lord  Cornwallis  appeared 
before  Seringapatam,  situated  in  an  island  formed 
by  the  Cauvery:  the  fort  and  outworks  were  pro- 
vided with  300  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  fortified 
camp,  outside  the  river,  by  six  redoubts,  with  more 
than  100  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Tippoo's  array 
consisted  of  6,000  cavalry  and  50,000  infantry, 
himself  commanding.  This  first  siege,  which  is 
celebrated  in  Indian  warfare,  continued  with  com- 
plete success  on  the  English  side  till  the  24th. 
10,000  subjects  of  Coorg,  whom  Tippoo  had  en- 
listed by  force,  deserted.  At  last,  when  the  whole 
island  was  carried  and  all  preparations  made  for 
the  siege,  Tippoo  made  peace.  The  English  allies 
had  such  confidence  in  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they 
left  him  entire  discretion  as  to  the  terms.  They 
were, — that  Tippoo  should  give  up  half  of  his 
territory,  pay  a  large  sum  for  war  expenses,  and 
give  up  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  The  ceded 
territory  was  divided  between  the  allies,  the  Com- 
pany obtaining  a  large  strip  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Carnatic.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while, on  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  England 
and  the  French  Republic,  the  French  settlements 
.in  India  were  all  again  annexed  (1702).  Lord 
Cornwallis  now  applied  himself  to  questions  of 
internal  government.  Properly  speaking,  there  was 
no  English  Government  as  yet.  Mr.  Kaye,  the 
brilliant  apologist  of  the  East  India  Company, 
says,  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  'he  gathered  up  the 
scattered  fragments  of  government  which  he  found, 
and  reduced  them  to  one  comprehensive  system.' 
He  organized  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
reorganized  the  police.  He  separated  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  from  the  administration  of 
justice,  organizing  civil  justice  in  turn.  ...  He 
next  proceeded  to  organize  the  financial  system 
of  the  Company's  government.  .  .  .  Hence  the 
famous  'Permanent  Settlement'  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis (22nd  March,  1793)." — J.  M.  Ludlow,  Brit- 
ish India,  v.  i,  lect.  9. — "In  1793  the  so-called 
Permanent  Settlement  of  the  Land  Revenue  was 
introduced.  We  found  in  Bengal,  when  we  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Government,  a  class  of  middle-men, 
called  Zemindars  [or  Zamindars — see  also  Taluk- 
daks],   who   collected   the   land   revenue   and   the 
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taxes,  and  we  continued  to  employ  them.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  expediency,  but  not 
of  right,  the  office  of  zemindar  was  often  heredi- 
tary. The  zemindars  had  never  been  in  any  sense 
the  owners  of  the  land,  but  it  was  supposed  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  English  rulers  of  the 
time  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
Bengal  to  have  a  class  of  landlords  something 
like  those  of  England;  the  zemindars  were  the 
only  people  that  seemed  available  for  the  purpose, 
and  they  were  declared  to  be  the  proprietors  of 
the  land.  It  was  by  no  means  intended  that 
injustice  should  thus  be  done  to  others.  Ex- 
cepting the  State,  there  was  only  one  great  class, 
that  of  the  ryots  or  actual  cultivators,  which, 
according  to  immemorial  custom,  could  be  held 
to  possess  permanent  rights  in  the  land.  The 
existence  of  those  rights  was  recognised,  and,  as 
it  was  supposed,  guarded  by  the  law.  .  .  .  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  rights  given  to  the  zemindars,  but  every  one 
agrees  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Permanent  Settlement  to  confiscate 
anything  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  had  belonged  to  the  cultivators.  The 
right  of  property  given  to  the  zemindars  was  a 
portion  of  those  rights  which  had  always  been 
exercised  by  the  State,  and  of  which  the  State 
was  at  liberty  to  dispose ;  it  was  not  intended  that 
they  should  receive  anything  else.  The  land  rev- 
enue, representing  the  share  of  the  produce  or 
rental  to  which  the  State  was  entitled,  was  fixed 
in  perpetuity.  The  ryots  were  to  continue  to  hold 
their  lands  permanently  at  the  'rates  established 
in  the  purgunnah';  when  the  amount  of  these  rates 
was  disputed  it  was  to  be  settled  by  the  courts ; 
so  long  as  rents  at  those  rates  were  paid,  the 
ryot  could  not  be  evicted.  The  intention  was  to 
secure  to  the  ryot  fixity  of  tenure  and  fixity  of 
rent.  Unfortunately,  these  rights  were  only  se- 
cured upon  paper.  .  .  .  The  consequences  at  the 
present  time  are  these: — Even  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  share  of  the  rent  which  the  State  can 
wisely  take  is  smaller  than  the  share  which  any 
Government,  Native  or  English,  has  ever  taken  or 
proposed  to  take  in  India,  the  amount  now  re- 
ceived by  the  State  from  the  land  in  Bengal  must 
be  held  to  fall  short  of  what  it  might  be  by  a 
sum  that  can  hardly  be  less  than  5,000,000!.  a 
year;  this  is  a  moderate  computation;  probably 
the  loss  is  much  more.  This  is  given  away  in 
return  for  no  service  to  the  State  or  to  the  public; 
the  zemindars  are  merely  the  receivers  of  rent; 
with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to  deserve  no 
consideration,  they  take  no  part  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and,  until  a  very  few  years 
ago,  they  bore  virtually  no  share  of  tne  pubUc 
burdens.  The  result  of  these  proceedings  of  the 
last  century,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  for 
ever  the  faith  of  the  British  Government  is  said 
to  have  been  pledged,  is  that  the  poorer  classes 
in  poorer  provinces  have  to  make  good  to  the 
State  the  millions  which  have  been  thrown  away 
in  Bengal.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  worse  remains  to  be  told.  .  .  .  'The 
original  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  (I  am  quoting  from  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell) was  to  record  all  rights.  The  Canoongoes 
(District  Registrars)  and  Putwarees  (Village  Ac- 
countants) were  to  register  all  holdings,  all  trans- 
fers, all  rent-rolls,  and  all  receipts  and  payments; 
and  every  five  years  there  was  to  be  filed  in  the 
public  offices  a  complete  register  of  all  land  tenures. 
But  the  task  was  a  difficult  one ;  there  was  delay 
in  carrying  it  out.  .  .  .  The  Putwarees  fell  into 
disuse  or  became  the  mere  servants  of  the  zemin- 


dars; the  Canoongoes  were  abolished.  No  record 
of  the  rights  of  the  ryots  and  inferior  holders 
was  ever  made,  and  even  the  quinquennial  register 
of  superior  rights,  which  was  maintained  for  a 
time,  fell  into  disuse.'  .  .  .  The  consequences  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement  did  not  become  imme- 
diately prominent.  .  .  .  But,  as  time  went  on,  and 
population  and  wealth  increased,  as  cultivators 
were  more  readily  found,  and  custom  began  to 
givcL  way  to  competition,  the  position  of  the  ryots 
became  worse  and  that  of  the  zemindars  became 
stronger.  Other  circumstances  helped  the  process 
of  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  the  peasantry.  .  .  . 
The  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  the  ryots  has 
reached  vast  proportions.  In  i/cjj  the  rental  left 
to  the  zemindars  under  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
after  payment  of  the  land  revenue,  is  supposed 
not  to  have  exceeded  400,0001. ;  according  to  some 
estimates  it  was  less.  If  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  had  been  carried  out,  it  was  to  the 
ryots  that  the  greater  portion  of  any  future  in- 
crease in  the  annual  value  of  the  land  would  have 
belonged,  in  those  parts  at  least  of  the  province 
which  were  at  that  time  well  cultivated.  It  is 
not  possible  to  state  with  confidence  the  present 
gross  annual  rental  of  the  landlords  of  Bengal. 
An  imperfect  valuation  made  some  years  ago 
showed  it  to  be  13,000,0001.  It  is  now  called 
17,000,0001.,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  much  more.  Thus,  after  deducting  the  land 
revenue,  which  is  about  3,800,0001.,  the  net  rental 
has  risen  from  400,0001.  in  the  last  century  to 
more  than  13,000,0001.  at  the  present  time.  No 
portion  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  the  action 
of  the  zemindars.  It  has  been  due  to  the  industry 
of  the  ryots,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  it 
rightfully  belonged,  to  the  peaceful  progress  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  expenditure  of  the  State,  an 
expenditure  mainly  defrayed  from  the  taxation  of 
poorer  provinces.  If  ever  there  was  an  'unearned 
increment,'  it  is  this." — J.  Strachey,  India,  led.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Kaye,  Administration  of  the  East 
India  Company,  pt.  2,  cli.  2. — J.  Mill,  History  of 
British  India,  v.  5,  bk.  6,  ch.  4.— W.  S.  Se'ton- 
Karr,  Marquess  Cornwallis,  ch.  2. — R.  Temple, 
James  Thomason,  ch.  9. — V.  Chirol,  Indian  unrest. 
— J.  Strachey,  India,  its  administration  and  prog- 
ress. 

1785-1795. — Impeachment  and  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings. — "On  his  return  to  England  [in  1785], 
Warren  Hastings  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  [Rohilla  War,  fines  imposed  on 
Chait  Singh,  and  the  Begum  of  Oudh]  and  other 
alleged  acts  of  oppression.  He  was  solemnly  tried 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  proceedings 
dragged  themselves  out  for  seven  years  from  the 
date  when  Edmund  Burke  made  his  great  open- 
ing speech  (17S8-1795).  They  form  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  State  trials  in  English  history, 
and  ended  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  all  the 
charges.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  the  defence  had 
ruined  Warren  Hastings,  and  left  him  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  Court  of  Directors, — 
a  generosity  which  never  failed." — W.  W.  Hunter, 
Brief  history  of  the  Indian  peoples,  p.  igo. — "The 
trial  had  several  beneficial  results.  It  cleared 
off  a  cloud  of  misconceptions,  calumnies,  exaggera- 
tions, and  false  notions  generally  on  both  sides;  it 
fixed  and  promulgated  the  standard  which  the 
English  people  would  in  future  insist  upon  main- 
taining in  their  Indian  administration;  it  bound 
down  the  East  India  Company  to  better  be- 
haviour; it  served  as  an  example  and  a  salutary  . 
warning,  and  it  relieved  the  national  conscience. 
But  the  attempt  to  make  Hastings  a  sacrifice  and 
a   burnt-offering  for   the  sins   of   the  people;   the 
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process  of  loading  him  with  curses  and  driving  him 
away  into  the  wilderness;  of  stoning  him  with 
every  epithet  and  metaphor  that  the  English  lan- 
guage could  supply  for  heaping  ignominy  on  his 
head;  of  keeping  him  seven  years  under  an  im- 
peachment that  menaced  him  with  ruin  and  in- 
famy— these  were  blots  upon  the  prosecution  and 
wide  aberrations  from  the  true  course  of  justice 
which  disfigured  the  aspect  of  the  trial,  distorted 
its  aim,  and  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  it  to 
the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  that  Burke  so 
bitterly  denounced." — A.  Lyall,  Warren  Hastings, 
cli.  g. 

Also  in:  E.  Burke,  Works  (E.  A.  Bond,  ad.), 
V.  8-12. — Lord  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings  (Es- 
says) . — Speeches  of  managers  and  counsel  in  the 
trial   of   Warren   Hastings. 

1798-1805. — Administration  of  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley.— First  formulation  of  an  imperial  policy 
in  India. — Steps  in  making  British  power  su- 
preme among  native  rulers. — Treaty  with  the 
nizam. — Overthrow  and  death  of  Tippu,  sultan 
of  Mysore. — War  with  the  Mahrattas. — Assaye 
and  Laswari. — Territorial  acquisitions. — "The 
period  of  Sir  John  Shore's  rule  as  Governor- 
General,  from  1703  [when  he  succeeded  Corn- 
wallis]  to  1708  [after  which  he  became  Lord 
Teignmouth],  was  uneventful.  In  1798,  Lord 
Mornington,  better  known  as  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  arrived  in  India,  already  inspired  with 
imperial  projects  which  were  destined  to  change 
the  map  of  the  country.  Mornington  was  the 
friend  and  favourite  of  Pitt,  from  whom  he  is 
thought  to  have  derived  his  far-reaching  political 
vision,  and  his  antipathy  to  the  French  name. 
From  the  first  he  laid  down  as  his  guiding  prin- 
ciple, that  the  English  must  be  the  one  paramount 
power  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  Native  princes 
could  only  retain  the  insignia  of  sovereignty  by 
surrendering  their  political  independence.  The 
history  of  India  since  his  time  has  been  but  the 
gradual  development  of  this  policy,  which  re- 
ceived its  finishing  touch  when  Queen  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1877.  To  frustrate  the  possibility  of  a 
French  invasion  of  India,  led  by  Napoleon  in  per- 
son, was  the  governing  idea  of  Wellesley's  foreign 
policy.  France  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
later,  filled  the  place  afterwards  occupied  by 
Russia  in  the  minds  of  Indian  statesmen.  Nor 
was  the  danger  so  remote  as  might  now  be  thought, 
French  regiments  guarded  and  overawed  the  Nizam 
of  Haidarabad.  The  soldiers  of  Sindhia,  the  mili- 
tary head  of  the  Marhatta  Confederacy,  were  dis- 
ciplined and  led  by  French  adventurers.  Tipu 
Sultan  of  Mysore  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  French  Directorate,  allowed  a  tree  of 
liberty  to  be  planted  in  his  dominions,  and  en- 
rolled himself  in  a  republican  club  as  'Citizen 
Tipu.'  The  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon 
afforded  a  convenient  half-way  rendezvous  for 
French  intrigue  and  for  the  assembling  of  a  hostile 
expedition,  .^bove  all.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was 
then  in  Egypt,  dreaming  of  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, and  no  man  knew  in  what  direction  he 
might  turn  his  hitherto  unconquered  legions. 
Wellesley  conceived  the  scheme  of  crushing  for 
ever  the  French  hopes  in  .\sia,  by  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  Indian  confederacy.  In 
Lower  Beng'al,  the  sword  of  Clive  and  the  policy 
of  Warren  Hastings  had  made  the  English  para- 
mount. Before  the  end  of  the  century  [British] 
power  was  consolidated  from  the  seaboard  to 
Benares,  high  up  the  Gangetic  valley.  ...  In 
1801,  the  treaty  of  Lucknow  made  over  to  the 
British    the    Doab,    or    fertile    tract    between    the 


Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  together  with  Rohilkhand. 
In   Southern    India,  .  .  .  [the    British]    possessions 
were   chiefly   confined,    before    Lord   Wellesley,    to 
the  coast  Districts  of  Madras  and  Bombay.    Welles- 
ley  resolved   to   make   the   British  supreme   as  far 
as   Delhi   in   Northern    India,    and    to   compel   the 
great  powers  of  the  south  to  enter  into  subordi- 
nate relations  to  the  Company's  government.     The 
intrigues    of    the    Native    princes    gave    him    his 
opportunity    for    carrying    out    this    plan    without 
breach  of  faith.     The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
English  must  either  become  supreme  in  India,  or  be 
driven  out  of  it.     The  Mughal  Empire  was  com- 
pletely broken  up;  and  the  sway  had  to  pass  either 
to  the  local  Muharamadan  governors  of  that  em- 
pire, or  to  the  Hindu  Confederacy  represented  by 
the  Marhattas,  or  to  the  British.     Lord  Wellesley 
determined  that  it  should  pass  to  the  British.     His 
work   in   Northern   India   was  at   first  easy.     The 
treaty  of  Lucknow  in  1801  made  .  .  .  [the  British] 
territorial  rulers  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  present 
North-Western    Provinces,   and   established    [their] 
.  .  .  political    influence    in    Oudh.       Beyond    those 
limits,    the    northern    branches    of    the    Marhattas 
practically    held   sway,   with    the    puppet   emperor 
in  their  hands.    Lord  Wellesley  left  them  untouched 
for  a   few  years,   until   the   second   Marhatta   war 
(1802-1804)   gave  him  an  opportunity  for  dealing 
effectively    with    their    nation    as    a    whole.      In 
Southern   India,   he   saw  that   the   Nizam  at   Hai- 
darabad stood  in   need  of   his  protection,   and  he 
converted  him  into   a  useful   follower   throughout 
the  succeeding  struggle.     The  other  Muhammadan 
power  of  the  south,  Tipu  Sultan  of  Mysore,  could 
not  be  so  easily  handled.     Lord  Wellesley  resolved 
to  crush  him,  and  had  ample  provocation  for  so 
doing.    The  third  power  of  Southern  India — name- 
ly,   the    Marhatta    Confederacy — was    so    loosely 
organized,   that   Lord   Wellesley   seems   at   first   to 
have  hoped  to  live  on  terms  with  it.     When  sev- 
eral   years    of    fitful    alliance    had    convinced    him 
that  he  had  to  choose  between  the  supremacy  of 
the  Marhattas  or  of  the  British  in  Southern  India, 
he    did    not    hesitate    to    decide.      Lord    Wellesley 
first  addressed  himself  to  the  weakest  of  the  three 
southern  powers,  the  Nizam  of  Haidarabad.     Here 
he  won  a  diplomatic  success,  which  turned  a  pos- 
sible   rival   into    a   subservient    ally.      The    French 
battalions  at  Haidarabad  were  disbanded,  and  the 
Nizam  bound  himself  by  treaty  not   to   take  any 
European    into    his    service    without    the    consent 
of    the    English    Government, — a    clause    since    in- 
serted   in    every    engagement    entered    into    with 
Native  powers.     Wellesley   next   turned  the   whole 
weight  of  his  resources  against  Tipu,  whom  Corn- 
wallis  had  defeated,  but  not  subdued.     Tipu's  in- 
trigues  with   the    French    were   laid   bare,   and   he 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  adhering  to  the  new 
subsidiary   system.     On   his   refusal,   war   was   de- 
clared, and  Wellesley  came  down  in  viceregal  state 
to   Madras   to   organize   the  expedition   in   person, 
and    to    watch    over    the    course    of    events.      One 
English  army  marched  into  Mysore  from  Madras, 
accompanied    by    a    contingent    from    the    Nizam. 
Another  advanced  from  the  western  coast.     Tipu, 
after   a  feeble   resistance   in   the   field   retired   into 
Seringapatam,  and,  when  his  capital  was  stormed, 
died  fighting  bravely  in  the  breach  (1709).     Since 
the    battle    of    Plassey,    no    event   so    greatly    im- 
pressed the  Native  imagination  as  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam,    which    won    for    General    Harris    a 
peerage,    and    for    Wellesley    an    Irish    marquisate. 
In  dealing  with  the  territories  of  Tipu,  Wellesley 
acted     with     moderation.       The     central     portion, 
forming    the    old   state    of    Mysore,    was    restored 
to   an   infant   representative   of   the   Hindu   Rajas, 
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whom  Haidar  Ali  had  dethroned;  the  rest  of 
Tipu's  dominion  was  partitioned  between  the 
Nizam,  the  Marhattas,  and  the  English,  At  about 
the  same  time,  the  Karnatic.  or  the  part  of 
South-Eastern  India  ruled  by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot, 
and  also  the  principality  of  Tanjore,  were  placed 
under  direct  British  administration,  thus  consti- 
tuting the  Madras  Presidency  almost  as  it  has 
existed  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  The  Marhattas 
had  been  the  nominal  allies  of  the  English  in  both 
their  wars  with  Tipu.  But  they  had  not  rendered 
active  assistance,  nor  were  they  secured  to  the 
English  side  as  the  Nizam  now  was.  The  Mar- 
hatta  powers  at  this  time  were  five  in  number. 
The  recognised  head  of  the  confederacy  was  the 
Peshwa  of  Poona,  who  ruled  the  hill  country  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  the  cradle  of  the  Marhatta 
race.  The  fertile  Province  of  Guzerat  was  an- 
nually harried  by  the  horsemen  of  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda.  In  Central  India,  two  military  leaders, 
Sindhia  of  Gwalior  and  Holkar  of  Indore,  al- 
ternately held  the  pre-eminence.  Towards  the 
east,  the  Bhonsla  Raja  of  Nagpur  reigned  from 
Berar  to  the  coast  of  Orissa.  Wellesley  laboured 
to  bring  these  several  Marhatta  powers  within 
the  net  of  his  subsidiary  system.  In  1802,  the 
necessities  of  the  Peshwa,  who  had  been  defeated 
by  Holkar,  and  driven  as  a  fugitive  into  British 
territory,  induced  him  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Bas- 
sein.  By  this  he  pledged  himself  to  the  British 
to  hold  communications  with  no  other  power, 
European  or  Native,  and  granted  .  .  .  districts 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  subsidiary  force.  This 
greatly  extended  the  English  territorial  influence 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  But  it  led  to  the 
second  Marhatta  war,  as  neither  Sindhia  nor  the 
Raja  of  Nagpur  would  tolerate  the  Peshwa's  be- 
trayal of  the  Marhatta  independence.  The  cam- 
paigns which  followed  are  perhaps  the  most  glori- 
ous in  the  history  of  the  British  arms  in  India. 
The  general  plan,  and  the  adequate  provision  of 
resources,  were  due  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
as  also  the  indomitable  spirit  which  refused  to 
admit  of  defeat.  The  armies  were  led  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington) 
and  General  (afterwards  Lord)  Lake.  Wellesley 
operated  in  the  Deccan,  where  in  a  few  short 
months,  he  won  the  decisive  victories  of  Assaye 
[September  23,  1803]  and  Argaum  [November  28], 
and  captured  Ahmednagar.  Lake's  campaign  in 
Hindustan  was  equally  brilliant,  although  it  has 
received  less  notice  from  historians.  He  won 
pitched  battles  at  Aligarh  [.August  2q]  and  Las- 
wari  [November  i,  1803],  and  took  the  cities  of 
Delhi  and  Agra.  He  scattered  the  French  troops 
of  Sindhia,  and  at  the  same  time  stood  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  in  his 
hereditary  capital.  Before  the  end  of  1803,  both 
Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsla  Raja  of  Nagpur  sued 
for  peace.  Sindhia  ceded  all  claims  to  the  territory 
north  of  the  Jumna,  and  left  the  blind  old  Em- 
peror Shah  Alam  once  more  under  British  pro- 
tection. The  Bhonsla  forfeited  Orissa  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  already  occupied  it  with  a  flying 
column  in  1803,  and  Berar  to  the  Nizam,  who 
gained  fresh  territory  by  every  act  of  complaisance 
to  the  British  Government.  .  .  .  The  concluding 
years  of  Wellesley's  rule  were  occupied  with  a 
series  of  operations  against  Holkar,  which  brought 
little  credit  on  the  British  name.  The  disastrous 
retreat  of  Colonel  Monson  through  Central  India 
(1804)  recalled  memories  of  the  convention  of 
Wargaum,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Colonel 
Baillie's  force  by  Haidar  Ali.  The  repulse  of 
Lake  in  person  at  the  siege  of  Bhartpur  (Bhurt- 
pore)    is  memorable   as  an   instance   of   a    British 


army  in  India  having  to  turn  back  with  its  object 
unaccomplished  (1805).  Bhartpur  was  not  finally 
taken  till  1827.  Lord  Wellesley  during  his  six 
years  of  office  carried  out  almost  every  part  of 
his  territorial  scheme.  In  Northern  India,  Lord 
Lake's  campaigns  brought  the  North-Western 
provinces  (the  ancient  Madhyadesa)  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  puppet 
emperor.  The  new  Districts  were  amalgamated 
with  those  previously  acquired  from  the  Nawab 
Wazir  of  Oudh  into  the  'Ceded  and  Conquered 
Provinces.'  This  partition  of  Northern  India  re- 
mained till  the  Sikh  wars  of  1844  and  1847  gave 
us  4he  Punjab." — W.  W.  Hunter,  Briej  history  0) 
the  Indian   peoples,   ch.   13. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Life  of  the  duke  of 
Wellinglon,  v.  i,  ck.  2-12. — J,  M.  Wilson,  Memoir 
of  Wellington,  v.  i,  ch.  2-9.— G.  B.  Malleson,  De- 
cisive battles  of  India,  ch.  g-ic, — W.  H,  Hutton, 
Marquess  Wellesley. — J.  S.  Cotton,  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  ch.  4. 

1805-1816. — Reversal  of  Lord  Wellesley's  im- 
perial policy. — Sepoy  revolt  at  Vellore. — 
Strengthening  northwestern  frontier. — Influence 
established  with  Ranji  Singh  and  the  Sikhs. — 
Conquest  of  the  Mauritius. — Gurkha  War. — 
"The  retreat  of  Monson  was  not  only  a  disastrous 
blow  to  British  prestige,  but  ruined  for  a  while 
the  reputation  of  Lord  Wellesley.  Because  a 
Mahratta  freebooter  had  broken  loose  in  Hindu- 
stan, the  Home  authorities  imagined  that  all  the 
Mahratta  powers  had  risen  against  the  imperial 
policy  of  the  Governor-General.  Lord  Wellesley 
was  recalled  from  his  post,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  sent  out  to  take  his  place,  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  to  scuttle  out 
of  Western  Hindustan,  to  restore  all  the  ceded 
territories,  to  surrender  all  the  captured  fortresses, 
and  to  abandon  large  tracts  of  country  to  be  plun- 
dered and  devastated  by  the  Mahrattas,  as  they 
had  been  from  the  days  of  Sivaji  to  those  of 
Wellesley  and  Lake.  Before  Lord  Cornwallis 
reached  Bengal  the  political  outlook  had  bright- 
ened. .  .  .  But  Lord  Cornwallis  was  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  had  lost  the  nerve  which  he 
had  displayed  in  his  wars  against  Tippu;  and 
he  would  have  ignored  the  turn  of  the  tide,  ant! 
persisted  in  falling  back  on  the  old  policy  of 
conciliation  and  non-intervention,  had  not  death 
cut  short  his  career  before  he  had  been  ten  weeks 
in  the  country.  Sir  George  Barlow,  a  Bengal 
civilian,  succeeded  for  a  while  to  the  post  of 
Governor-General,  as  a  provisional  arrangement. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  Council  under  both 
Wellesley  and  CornwaUis,  and  he  halted  between 
the  two.  He  refused  to  restore  the  conquered 
territories  to  Sindia  and  the  Bhonsla,  but  he  gave 
back  the  Indore  principality  to  Holkar,  together 
with  the  captured  fortresses.  Worst  of  all,  he  an- 
nulled most  of  the  protective  treaties  with  the 
Rajput  princes  on  the  ground  that  they  had  de- 
serted the  British  government  during  Monson's 
retreat  from  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar.  For  some  years 
the  policy  of  the  British  government  was  a  half- 
hearted system  of  non-intervention.  .  .  .  The 
Mahratta  princes  were  left  to  plunder  and  collect 
chout  [a  blackmail  extortion,  levied  by  the  Mah- 
rattas for  a  century]  in  Rajputana,  and  practically 
to  make  war  on  each  other,  so  long  as  they  re- 
spected the  territories  of  the  British'  government 
and  its  allies.  ...  All  this  while  an  under-current 
of  intrigue  was  at  work  between  Indian  courts, 
which  served  in  the  end  to  revive  wild  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  British  supremacy,  and  rekindling 
the  old  aspirations  for  war  and  rapine.  In  1806 
the  peace  .of  India  was  broken  by  an  alarm  from 
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a  ver>'  differtnt  quarter.  In  those  days  India  was 
so  remote  from  the  British  Isles  that  the  existence 
of  the  British  government  mainly  depended  on 
the  loyalty  of  its  sepoy  armies.  Suddenly  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Madras  army  was  on  the 
brink  of  mutiny.  The  British  authorities  at  Madras 
had  introduced  an  obnoxious  head-dress  resembling 
a  European  hat,  in  the  place  of  the  old  time- 
honoured  turban,  and  had,  moreover,  forbidden 
the  sepoys  to  appear  on  parade  with  earrings  and 
caste  marks.  India  was  astounded  by  "a  revolt 
of  the  Madras  sepoys  at  the  fortress  of  Vellpre, 
about  eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  Arcot.  .  .  . 
The  garrison  at  Vellore  consisted  of  about  400 
Europeans  and  1,500  sepoys.  At  midnight,  without 
warning,  the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny.  One  body 
tired  on  the  European  barracks  until  half  the  sol- 
diers were  killed  or  wounded.  Another  body  fired 
on  the  houses  of  the  British  officers,  and  shot  them 
down  as  they  rushed  out  to  know  the  cause  of 
the  uproar.  All  this  while  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  sepoys  by  the  Mysore  princes, 
and  the  flag  of  Mysore  was  hoisted  over  the 
fortress.  Fortunately  the  news  was  carried  to  Ar- 
cot, where  Colonel  Gillespie  commanded  a  British 
garrison.  Gillespie  at  once  galloped  to  Vellore 
with  a  troop  of  British  dragoons  and  two  field 
guns.  The  gates  of  \'ellore  were  blown  open ;  the 
soldiers  rushed  in ;  400  mutineers  were  cut  down, 
and  the  outbreak  was  over.  ...  In  1807  Lord 
Minto  succeeded  Barlow  as  Governor-General.  He 
broke  the  spell  of  non-intervention.  .  .  .  Lord 
Minto's  main  work  was  to  keep  Napoleon  and 
the  French  out  of  India.  The  north-west  frontier 
was  still  vulnerable,  but  the  .Afghans  had  retired 
from  the  Punjab,  and  the  once  famous  Runjeet 
Singh  had  founded  a  Sikh  kingdom  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Sutlej.  As  far  as  the  British  were 
concerned,  the  Sikhs  formed  a  barrier  against  the 
Afghans;  and  Runjeet  Singh  was  apparently 
friendly,  for  he  had  refused  to  shelter  Jaswant 
Rao  Holkar  in  his  flight  from  Lord  Lake.  But 
there  was  no  knowing  what  Runjeet  Singh  might 
do  if  the  French  found  their  way  to  Lahore.  To 
crown  the  perplexity,  the  Sikh  princes  on  the 
British  side  of  the  river  Sutlej,  who  had  done  hom- 
age to  the  British  government  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lord  Lake,  were  being  conquered  by 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  were  appealing  to  the  British 
government  for  protection.  In  1808-9  a  young 
Bengal  civilian,  named  Charles  Metcalfe,  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Lahore.  The  work  before  him 
was  difficult  and  complicated,  and  somewhat  try- 
ing to  the  nerves.  The  object  was  to  secure  Run- 
jeet Singh  as  a  useful  ally  against  the  French 
and  Afghans,  whilst  protecting  the  Sikh  states  on 
the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  namely,  Jhind,  Nabha, 
and  Patiala.  Runjeet  Singh  was  naturally  dis- 
gusted at  being  checked  by  British  interference. 
It  was  unfair,  he  said,  for  the  British  to  wait 
until  he  had  conquered  the  three  states,  and  then 
to  demand  possession.  Metcalfe  cleverly  dropped 
the  question  of  justice,  and  appealed  to  Runjeet 
Singh's  self-interest.  By  giving  up  the  three  states, 
Runjeet  Singh  would  secure  an  alliance  with  the 
British,  a  strong  frontier  on  the  Sutlej,  and  free- 
dom to  push  his  conquests  on  the  north  and  west. 
Runjeet  Singh  took  the  hint.  He  withdrew  his 
pretensions  from  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  professed  a  friendship  which  remained  un- 
broken until  his  death  in  i&iq;  but  he  knew  what 
he  was  about.  He  conquered  Cashmere  on  the 
north,  and  he  wrested  Peshawar  from  the  Af- 
ghans; but  he  refused  to  open  his  dominions  to 
British  trade,  and  he  was  jealous  to  the  last  of 
any   attempt    to    enter   his    territories.  .  .  .  Mean- 


while the  war  against  France  and  Napoleon  had 
extended  to  eastern  waters.  The  island  of  the 
Mauritius  had  become  a  French  depot  for  frigates 
and  privateers,  which  swept  the  seas  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Java,  until  the  East  India  Company 
reckoned  its  losses  by  millions,  and  private  traders 
were  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Lord  Minto 
sent  one  expedition  [1810],  which  wrested  the 
Mauritius  from  the  French;  and  he  conducted 
another  expedition  in  person,  which  wrested  the 
island  of  Java  from  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time 
were  the  allies  of  France.  The  Mauritius  has 
remained  a  British  possession  until  this  day,  but 
Java  was  restored  to  Holland  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  [See  also  Java:  1795-1816;  Vienna, 
Co.\"GRESs  OF.]  .  .  .  Meanwhile  war  clouds  were 
gathering  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Down  to  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century,  the 
territory  of  Nipal  had  been  peopled  by  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  race  of  Buddhists  known  as 
Newars,  but  about  the  year  1767,  when  the  British 
had  taken  over  the  Bengal  provinces,  the  Newars 
were  conquered  by  a  Rajput  tribe  from  Cashmere, 
known  as  Ghorkas  [Gurkhas].  The  Ghorka  con- 
quest of  Nipal  was  as  complete  as  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  The  Ghorkas  established  a 
mihtary  despotism  with  Brahmanical  institutions, 
and  parcelled  out  the  country  amongst  feudal 
nobles  known  as  Bharadars.  .  .  .  During  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century  the  Ghorkas  began 
to  encroach  on  British  territory,  annexing  villages 
and  revenues  from  Darjeeling  to  Simla  without 
right  or  reason.  They  were  obviously  bent  on 
extending  their  dominion  southward  to  the  Ganges, 
and  for  a  long  time  aggressions  were  overlooked 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  At  last  two  districts  were 
appropriated  to  which  the  Ghorkas  had  not  a 
shadow  of  a  claim,  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  a  stand  against  their  pretensions. 
Accordingly,  Lord  Minto  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Khatmandu,  declaring  that  unless  the  districts 
were  restored  they  would  be  recovered  by  force 
of  arms.  Before  the  answer  arrived.  Lord  Minto 
was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  Governor-General  by 
Lord  Moira,  better  known  by  his  later  title  of 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  Lord  Moira  landed  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1813.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  an  an- 
swer was  received  from  the  Ghorka  government, 
that  the  disputed  districts  belonged  to  Nipal,  and 
would  not  be  surrendered.  Lord  Moira  at  once 
fixed  a  day  on  which  the  districts  were  to  be 
restored;  and  when  the  day  had  passed  without  any 
action  being  taken  by  the  Ghorkas,  a  British  de- 
tachment entered  the  districts  and  set  up  police 
stations.  .  .  .  The  council  of  Bharadars  resolved 
on  war,  but  they  did  not  declare  it  in  European 
fashion.  A  Ghorka  army  suddenly  entered  the 
disputed  districts,  surrounded  the  police  stations, 
and  murdered  many  of  the  constables,  and  then 
returned  to  Khatmandu  to  await  the  action  of 
the  British  government  in  the  way  of  reprisals. 
The  war  against  the  Ghorkas  was  more  remote 
and  more  serious  than  the  wars  against  the  Mah- 
rattas.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  ascended  the  Hima- 
layas to  Darjeeling  or  Simla  may  realise  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  of  an  invasion  of  Nipal. 
The  British  army  advanced  in  four  divisions  by 
four  different  routes.  .  .  .  General  David  Ochter- 
lony,  who  advanced  his  division  along  the  valley 
of  the  Sutlej,  gained  the  most  brilliant  successes. 
He  was  one  of  the  half-forgotten  heroes  of  the 
East  India  Company.  .  .  .  For  five  months  in  the 
worst  season  of  the  year  he  carried  one  fortress 
after  another,  until  the  enemy  made  a  final  stand 
at  Maloun  on ,  a  shelf  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
Ghorkas  made  a  desperate  attack  on   the   British 
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I  works,  but  the  attempt  failed;  and  when  the  Brit- 
ish batteries  were  about  to  open  fire,  the  Ghorka 
garrison  came  to  terms,  and  were  permitted  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  fall  of 
Maloun  shook  the  faith  of  the  Ghorka  govern- 
ment in  their  heaven-built  fortresses.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  conclude  a  peace.  Nipal 
agreed  to  cede  Kumaon  in  the  west,  and  the  south- 
ern belt  of  forest  and  jungle  known  as  the  Terai. 
It  also  agreed  to  receive  a  British  Resident  at 
Khatmandu.  Lord  Moira  had  actually  signed  the 
treaty,  when  the  Ghorkas  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  Terai  included  the  forest  or  only  the 
swamp.  War  was  renewed.  Ochterlony  advanced 
an  army  within  fifty  miles  of  Khatmandu,  and  then 
the  Ghorkas  concluded  the  treaty  [1816],  and 
the  British  army  withdrew  from  Nipal.  The  Terai, 
however,  was  a  bone  of  contention  for  many 
years  afterwards.  Nothing  was  said  about  a  sub- 
sidiary army,  and  to  this  day  Nipal  is  outside 
the  pale  of  subsidiary  alliances;  but  Nipal  is  bound 
over  not  to  take  any  European  into  her  service 
without  the  consent  of  the  British  government." 
— J.  T.  Wheeler,  India  under  British  ride,  cli.  3. — 
Gurkha  volunteers  soon  began  to  enter  the  Com- 
pany's army.  Since  then  they  have  been  among 
the  most  trusted  of  the  Indian  soldiers,  and  did 
notable  service  in   the   World  War. 

Also  in:  J.  D.  Cunningham,  History  of  the 
Sikhs,  ch.  s-6.— E.  Thornton,  History  of  British 
empire  in  India,  v.  4,  ch.  21-24. 

1813-1835. — Development  of  education. — Before 
1 8 13  "only  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  had  been  made 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Calcutta  Madrasa  had  been  started  in 
1781  for  the  teaching  of  Muhammadans,  and  in 
1792  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares  had  been 
founded  by  Jonathan  Duncan.  The  chief  object 
of  these  institutions  was  to  train  up  a  number  of 
Indians  sufficiently  versed  in  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan  law  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  judi- 
cial administration;  and  therefore  the  courses  of 
study  were  strictly  Oriental.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  few  of  the  rulers  began 
to  realise  the  duty  of  educating  the  people  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  ...  [In  1813]  when  the 
Company's  charter  was  renewed,  a  lakh  of  rupees 
(£10,000)  was  set  apart  'for  the  revival  and  pro- 
motion of  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  territories.' 
But  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  Council  resolved  that  'there  should  be  con- 
stituted a  general  committee  of  public  instruction 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  public 
education.  ...  As  a  result  of  this  resolution  com- 
mittees were  formed  in  the  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation, whose  policy  apparently  was  to  publish 
Sanskrit  and  Arabic  books  rather  than  to  encour- 
age and  supervise  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges.  .  .  .  Certain  events  then  occurred  which 
rendered  necessary  a  reconsideration  of  its  educa- 
tional policy  by  the  British  Government  in  India. 
In  the  first  place.  Christian  missionaries  had  set- 
tled in  some  numbers  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere. 
These  men  introduced  into  the  country  a  study  of 
^e  English  language  and  of  Western  learning. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Alex- 
ander Duff  .  .  .  [who]  in  no  way  neglected  the 
vernaculars,  ...  for  no  boy  in  his  school  was 
allowed  to  begin  English  until  he  could  read  with 
ease  his  own  vernacular.  Success  was  immediate; 
and  by  his  experiment  Duff  proved  both  the  pos- 
sibihty  and  the  wisdom  of  using  the  English  lan- 


guage as  a  medium  of  instruction." — G.  Anderson 
and  M.  Subedar,  Development  of  Indian  policy, 
V.  2,  pp.  103,  104. 

1815-1922. — Religious  and  moral  development. 
— Hindu  reform  societies. — Effect  on  national- 
ism.— The  modern  theistic  movement,  which   may 
be   described   as   an   attempt   to   reform   Hinduism 
from  within,  was  begun  in   1815  by  Ram  Mohun 
Roy,  who  also  supported  the  beginning  of  modern 
education   in   India.     He  was   a    Bengal   Brahmin, 
who  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  order  that  he 
might  compare  the  Christian  religion  with  Hindu- 
ism.    In  1815  he  founded  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and 
in   1819  wrote  a   tract   on   the  "Precepts   of  Jesus 
the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness."     He  devoted 
himself  to  the  movement,  and  even  crossed  the  sea 
to    England    in    protest    against    the    Brahmanical 
prohibition    against    "crossing    the    dark    water." 
Since  that  time  the   fear  of  sea  voyages  has  dis- 
appeared, and  many  high  caste  Hindus  travel  every 
year  to  Europe  and  America.     Ram  Mohun  Roy 
died  in  England  in   1833,  and  after  his  death  the 
reform  movement   almost  fell  into  desuetude.     In 
1S43,   however,   another   society   sprang   up   under 
the  guidance  of  Debendra  Nat'h  Tagore,  and  with 
this  society  the  Brahmo  Somaj  united.     Reorgan- 
ization was  effected  by  Chesub  Chunder  Sen,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  so  holy  a  man  by  his  follow- 
ers that  after   his   death   a   section   of  the  society 
elevated  him  into  a  Mahatma.     The  other  section 
followed   Protap   Chundar  Mozumdar,   who   raised 
the  trend  of  thought  current  in  the  society  to   a 
very  high  standard.     While  the  membership  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  is  small,  not  greatly  exceeding  5,000, 
its   influence   is   very   great.     It   is  sympathetic   to 
western  thought  and  to  Christianity,  and  seeks  to 
modify   caste  prejudice  and   drive  out  the  grosser 
forms    of    superstition.      Opposed    to    the    western 
trend    of    thought,    which    is   so    apparent    in    the 
ideals    of    the    Brahmo    Somaj,    the    Arya    Somaj, 
which  was  founded   in   1875  by   Doyanand  Saras- 
wati,  is  also  devoted  to  the  reform  of  Hinduism. 
It  seeks  to  overthrow  the  caste  system,  is  opposed 
to  child  marriage,  to  the  rule  which  prohibits  the 
re-marriage   of   widows,  and  is  much   in   favor  of 
general     education,     including     the     education     of 
women.     It  also  opposes  the  pantheism  of  Hindu- 
ism, and  upholds  the  doctrine  of  theism,  which  it 
declares  is  found  in  its  purity  in  the  Vedas,  and 
needs    no    borrowing    from    the    Christian    faith. 
Nevertheless,    the    Arya    Somaj,    like   the    Brahmo 
Somaj   has  been  profoundly  affected  by   Christian 
principles,  which  are  very  gradually,  but  none  the 
less    surely    spreading    their    influence    over    every 
shade  of  Indian   thought.     Theosophy,  a  form  of 
philosophy    which    was    founded    in    1875,   in    the 
United    States    by    Madame    H.    P.    Blavatsky,    a 
Russian,    and    Colonel    Olcott,    an    American,    was 
transferred    to    India    in    1870    and   has    gained    a 
great  hold  there.     It  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years  because  of  the  influ- 
ence e.xerted   by   Annie  Besant,   an   Englishwoman 
who  succeeded  Colonel  Olcott  in  the  leadership  of 
the   society,    and    who   started   the    cry    of    Home 
Rule,   or   India   for  the    Indians.     The   theosophic 
society,   like   the   Arya    Somaj    owes   much   of    its 
expansion  to  the  stress  which  it  lays  on  the  early 
history  and  literature  of  Hindustan.    Both  societies 
are   greatly   in    favor   with    the    nationalist   party, 
especially  with   the  wing  known  as  the  Extremes, 
who    belong    to    either    in    large    numbers.      The 
theosophic  society  professes  psychism  very  strongly. 
Politically,  all  three  societies  are  important  out  of 
all    proportion    to    their    numbers,    especially    the 
Arya    Somaj    and    in    a    measure    the    Theosophic 
Society,  because  of  the   food   which  they  provide 
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for  national  aspirations,  and  national  pride  in  the 

achievements  of  a   long  past  age. 

1816-1819. — Alliances    with    native    princes. — 
Suppression    of    the     Pindaris. — Overthrow    of 
Mahrattas. — Last   of   the    Peshwas. — "For   some 
time    past    the    Pindaris,    a    vast    brotherhood    of 
mounted  freebooters,  who  were  ready  to  fight  un- 
der  any   standard    for   the    chance    of    unbounded 
plunder,    had    been    playing    a    more    and    more 
prominent  part  in  the  wars  of  native  princes.     As 
Free  Lances,  they  had  fought  for  the  Peshwa  at 
Panipat,   had  shared   in   the   frequent  struggles   of 
the  Sindhias  and  Holkars  in  Hindustan  and  South- 
ern   India,   and   made   war  on   their   own   account 
with   every   native  prince  whose  weakness  at   any 
moment    seemed   to    invite    attack.  .  .  .  From    the 
hills    and    glens    of    Central    India    thousands    of 
armed    ruffians    sallied    forth    year    after    year    in 
quest  of  plunder,  sparing  no  cruelty  to  gain  their 
ends,  and  widening  the  circle  of  their  ravages  with 
each  new   raid,   until   in   iSii   the  smoke  of   their 
camp-fires   could   be  seen   from   Gaya   and   Mirza- 
pur.  ...  To  thwart  Maratha  intrigues  and  punish 
Pindari    aggressions    was    the    Governor-General's 
next  aim.     In   spite   of   hindrances   offered   by   his 
own   council   and  the   Court   of   Directors,   he  set 
himself  to  revive  and  extend  Lord  Wellesley's  pol- 
icy of  securing  peace  and  order  throughout  India 
by    means    of    treaties,    which    placed    one    native 
prince  after  another  in  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  the 
paramount    power    that    ruled    from    Fort    Will- 
iam. ...  By  means  of  a  little  timely  compulsion, 
the  able  and  accomplished  Elphinstone  baffled  for 
a  while  the  plots  which  the  Peshwa,  Baji  Rao,  and 
his  villainous  accomplice,  Trimbakji   Danglia,  had 
woven  against  their  English  allies.     The  treaty   of 
June,    1817,   left    Lord    Hastings   master   of   Sagar 
and  Bundalkhand,   while  it  bound  the  Peshwa  to 
renounce  his  friend  Trimbakji,  his  own  claims  to 
the  headship  of  the  Maratha  League,  to  make  no 
treaties  with  any  other  native  prince,  and  to  ac- 
cept in  all  things  the  counsel  and  control   of  the 
Company's  Government.    Hard  as  these  terms  may 
seem,  there  was  no  choice,  averred  Lord  Hastings, 
between  thus  crippling  a  secret  foe  and  depriving 
him  of  the  crown  he  had  fairly  forfeited.     Mean- 
while Lord   Hastings'   fearless  energy   had  already 
saved  the  Rajputs  of  Jaipur  from  further  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  their  Pathan  oppressor.  Amir  Khan, 
and  forced  from  Sindia  himself  a  reluctant  prom- 
ise to  aid  in  suppressing  the  Pindari  hordes,  whose 
fearful    ravages   had    at    length    been    felt    by    the 
peaceful   villagers   in    the    Northern   Sarkars    [and 
who  destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry  away] 
In  the  autumn  of  181 7  Hastings  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  an  army  which,  counting  native  con- 
tingents, mustered  nearly  120,000  strong,  with  some 
300  guns.     From  east,   west,  north,   and  south,   a 
dozen  columns  set  forth  to  hunt  down  the  merci- 
less   ruffians    who    had   so    long    been    allowed    to 
harry  the  fairest   provinces  of  India.     In  spite  of 
the   havoc    wrought    among  .  .  .  [the]    troops   by 
the  great  cholera  outbreak  of  that  year,  and  of  a 
sudden  rising  among  the  Maratha  princes  for  one 
last    struggle    with    their    former    conquerors,  .  .  . 
[British]   arms  were  everywhere  successful  against 
Marathas  and   Pindaris  alike.     The  latter,  hunted 
into  the  hills  and  jungles  of  Central  India,  found 
no   safety   anywhere    except   in   small    bodies    and 
constant  flight  .  .  .  and  the  famous  robber-league 
passed   into   a   tale   of   yore.     Not   less  swift   and 
sure  was  the  punishment  dealt  upon  the  Maratha 
leaders  who  joined  the  Peshwa  in  his  sudden  up- 
rising   against    the    British   power.     His    late   sub- 
mission had  been  nothing  but  a  mask  for  renewed 
plottings.     Elphinstone,  however,  saw  through  the 


mask  which  had  taken  in  the  confiding  Malcolm. 
Before   the  end   of   October   an    English   regiment, 
summoned  in  hot  haste  from  Bombay,  pitched  its 
camp  at  Kirki,  about  two  miles  from  Puna,  beside 
the  small  Sepoy   brigade  already   quartered  there. 
In    the   first   days   of   November   Baji    Rao   began 
to  assume  a  bolder  tone  as  his  plans  grew  ripe  for 
instant  execution.    On  the  5th,  a  body  of  Marathas 
attacked  and   destroyed  the  Residency,  which  El- 
phinstone   had   quitted    in    the    nick    of   time.      A 
great  Maratha  army  then  marched  forth  to  over- 
whelm  the    little   garrison    at   Kirki,    before   fresh 
troops  could  come  up  to  its  aid  from  Sirur.     El- 
phinstone,   however,    who   knew   his    foe,    had   no 
idea  of  awaiting  the  attack.     Colonel  Burr  at  once 
led  out   his   men,   not  3,000  all   told.     A   brilliant 
charge  of  Maratha  horse  was  heavily  repulsed  by 
a   Sepoy    regiment,   and   the   English   steadily    ad- 
vancing drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.     A  few 
days  later  General  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  larger 
force,  advanced  on   Puna,   occupied   the  city,  and 
pursued  the  frightened  Peshwa  from  place  to  place. 
The   heroic   defence   of   Karigaum,  a  small  village 
on    the    Bhima,    by    Captain    Staunton    and    800 
Sepoys,  with   only  two   light  guns,  against   25,000 
Marathas  during  a  whole  day,  proved  once  more 
how  nobly  native  troops  could  fight  under  English 
leading.     Happily  for  Staunton's  weary  and  dimin- 
ished band,  Smith  came  up  the  next  morning,  and 
the  desponding  Peshwa  continued  his  retreat.   Turn 
where  he   would,  there  was  no  rest  for  his  jaded 
soldiers.     Munro  with  a  weak  force,  partly  of  his 
own  raising,  headed  him  on  his  way  to  the  Car- 
natic,  took  several  of  his  strong  places,  and  drove 
him    northwards   within    reach    of    General   Smith. 
On  the  igth  February,  1818,  that  officer  overtook 
and  routed  the  flying  foe  at  the  village  of  Ashti. 
Bapu    Gokla,   the   Peshwa's   staunchest   and   ablest 
follower,  perished  in  the  field,  while  covering  the 
retreat  of   his  cowardly   master.     For  some  weeks 
longer  Baji  Rao  fled  hither  and  thither  before  his 
resolute  pursuers.     But  at  length  all  hope  forsook 
him  as  the  circle  of  escape  grew  daily  narrower; 
and  in  the  middle  of  May  the  great-grandson   of 
Balaji    Vishwanath    yielded    himself    to    Sir    John 
Malcolm  at  Indor,  on  terms  far  more  liberal  than 
he  had  any  reason  to  expect.     Even  for  the  faith- 
ful few  who  still  shared  his  fortunes  due  provision 
was   made  at   his   request.     He  himself  spent   the 
rest   of   his   days   a   princely   pensioner   at   Bithur, 
near  Cawnpore;  but  the  sceptre  which  he  and  his 
sires  had  wielded  for  a  hundred  years  passed  into 
English  hands,  while  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  the  long- 
neglected  heir  of  the  house  of  Sivaji,  was  restored 
to   the  nominal   headship   of   the   Maratha  power. 
Meanwhile    Appa    Sahib,    the    usurping    Rajah    of 
Berar,   had   no   sooner   heard   of   the   outbreak   at 
Puna,   than    he,   too,   like   the    Peshwa,   threw    off 
his  mask.     On  the  evening  of  the  24th  November, 
1817,   his   troops,   to   the   number   of   18,000,  sud- 
denly attacked  the  weak  English  and  Sepoy  force 
of  1,400  men  with  four  guns,  posted  on  the  Sita- 
baldi   Hills,   outside  Nagpur.     A   terrible   fight   for 
eighteen  hours  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  assail- 
ants, with  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  more  than  300 
men  and  twelve  officers.     A  few  weeks  later  Nag- 
pur itself  was  occupied  after  another  fight.     Even 
then  the  Rajah  might  have  kept  his  throne,  for  his 
conquerors  were  merciful  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
But  they  hoped  in  vain.     It  was  not  long  before 
.'\ppa  Sahib,  caught  out  in  fresh  intrigues,  was  sent 
off  a  prisoner  towards  Allahabad.     Escaping  from 
his   captors,   he   wandered   about   the   country    for 
several   years,  and   died  at  Labor  a   pensioner  on 
the  bounty  of  Ranjit  Singh.     The  house  of  Holkar 
had  also  paid  the  penalty  of  its  rash  resistance  to 
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our  arms.  ...  On  the  6th  January,  i8i8,  the 
young  Holkar  was  glad  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
placed  him  and  his  heirs  under  English  protection 
at  the  cost  of  his  independence  and  of  some  part 
of  his  realm.  Luckily  for  himself,  Sindia  had 
remained  quiet,  if  not  quite  loyal,  throughout  this 
last  struggle  between  the  English  and  his  Maratha 
kinsfolk.  Thus  in  one  short  and  decisive  cam- 
paign, the  great  Maratha  power,  which  had  sur- 
vived the  slaughter  of  Panipat,  fell  shattered  to 
pieces  by  the  same  blow  which  crushed  the  Pin- 
daris,  and  raised  an  English  merchant-company  to 
the  paramount  lordship  of  all  India.  The  last  of 
the  Peshwas  had  ceased  to  reign,  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  was  a  discrowned  fugitive,  the  Rajah  of 
Satara  a  king  only  in  name,  while  Sindia,  Holkar, 
and  the  Nizam  were  dependent  princes  who  reigned 
only  by  sufferance  of  an  English  Governor-General 
at  Calcutta.  The  Moghal  Empire  lingered  only  in 
the  Palace  of  Dehli;  its  former  viceroy,  the  Nawab 
of  Audh,  was  our  obedient  vassal;  the  haughty 
princes  of  Rajputana  bowed  their  necks,  more  or 
less  cheerfully,  to  the  yoke  of  masters  merciful  as 
Akbar  and  mightier  than  Aurangzib.  Ranjit  Singh 
himself  cultivated  the  goodwill  of  those  powerful 
neighbours  who  had  sheltered  the  Sikhs  of  Sirhind 
from  his  ambitious  inroads.  With  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Marathas  a  new  reign  of  peace,  order, 
and  general  progress  began  for  peoples  who,  dur- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  lived  in  a  cease- 
less whirl  of  anarchy  and  armed  strife.  With  the 
capture  of  Asirgarh  in  April,  i8iq,  the  fighting  in 
Southern  India  came  to  an  end." — L,  J.  Trotter, 
History  of  India,  bk.  s,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in:  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia:  How 
we  came  by  it,  ch.  ig-20. — J.  G.  Duff,  History  of 
the  Mahrattas,  v.  3,  ch.  17-20. — Major  Ross-of- 
Bladensburg,  Marquess  of  Hastings,  ch.  4-7. 

1818-1845. — Development  of  British  policy. — 
"It  was  not  until  the  long  struggle  between  the 
Mahratta  and  the  British  powers  came  to  an  end 
in  1818  that  there  was  any  real  opportunity  of 
evolving  an  Indian  policy.  Hitherto,  the  British 
in  India  had  been  employed  for  the  most  part  in 
defending  their  territory  against  attacks  from  out- 
side and  in  establishing  the  rule  of  law  and  order 
without  which  progress  of  any  kind  was  impossi- 
ble. But,  after  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  a  long 
period  of  peace  ensued  such  as  had  not  been  known 
in  India  for  centuries,  and  which  was  not  seriously 
interrupted  until  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Sikh 
war  in  1845.  ...  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  British  rulers  in  India  applied  themselves  to 
the  formulation  of  an  Indian  policy,  which  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  insight  but  also  as 
being  the  work  of  a  number  of  men  who  com- 
bined the  gifts  of  statecraft  and  scholarship.  .  .  . 
It  happened  that  there  were  also  in  England  states- 
men who  were  anxious  to  bring  forward  measures 
of  reform  which  had  long  been  delayed  by  years 
of  warfare.  The  similarity  between  the  history  of 
the  two  countries  has  been  emphasised  by  Mr. 
Romesh  Chander  Dutt  in  the  following  words:  .  .  . 
'Never  was  there  any  period  when  Europe  and 
India  made  more  real  progress  within  the  lifetime 
of  one  generation  than  during  the  twenty  years 
which  succeeded  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  last 
Mahratta  wars  Castlereagh  .  .  .  was  succeeded 
as  leader  m  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  noble- 
minded  Canning,  .  .  ,  [whose  appointment]  .  .  . 
marks  a  turning-point  in  English  history,  and  is 
the  first  official  recognition  of  that  Liberalism 
which  was  growing  in  England.  .  .  .  The  same 
spirit  of  reform,  and  the  same  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  marked  the  policy  of 
England    and    of  .  India    during    this    progressive 


age.  ...  To  try  to  read  Indian  history  apart  from 
English  history  would  be  an  endeavour  to  under- 
stand a  result  without  knowing  the  cause.  The 
same  moving  force  determined  events  in  both  coun- 
tries; the  e.xtension  of  privileges  to  the  people  of 
India  during  this  periocl  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  England;  and  Munro,  Elphinstonc, 
and  Bentinck  were  inspired  by  the  same  reforming 
spirit  as  Canning,  Grey,  and  Lord  John  Russell. 
It  was  during  this  period  of  peace  that  British 
rulers  applied  themselves  to  the  arduous  task  of 
beneficent  government  and  to  the  formation  of 
what  may  be  called  an  Indian  policy.  The  great 
figures  of  that  age  were  men  such  as  Bentinck  and 
Munro,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and  Metcalfe, 
who  .  .  .  discarded  at  once  all  ideas  of  denation- 
alising India  by  the  imposition  of  Western  con- 
ceptions of  religion  and  social  polity.  Even  in  the 
naaintenance  of  law  and  order  and  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  country  they  proceeded 
slowly  and  cautiously.  They  refrained  as  far  as 
possible  from  abrupt  innovations,  but  sought  rather 
to  establish  a  system  which  departed  little  from 
Indian  traditions  and  under  which  the  Indians 
would  be  able  to  develop  in  accordance  with  their 
past  history  and  to  maintain  their  own  customs 
and  religious  beliefs.  The  path  which  they  deter- 
mined to  tread  was  perilous  indeed.  There  was  the 
danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  internal  discontent 
and.  on  the  other,  of  censure  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  London  or  by  the  English  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta.  The  British  rulers  of  those  days, 
however,  rose  above  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded them  and  reached  a  very  high  level  of 
statesmanship.  They  maintained  peace;  they  es- 
tablished a  workable  system  of  orderly  govern- 
ment; they  cared  for  the  material  needs  of  the 
country ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  kept  almost 
intact  the  old  social  and  religious  organisation  of 
the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  eradicate  customs  which  were  mani- 
festly evil  and  inhuman.  When  the  happiness  of 
the  people  was  at  stake,  they  did  not  shrink  from 
bold  measures.  .  .  .  Patience  and  forbearance  on 
the  one  hand  and  courage  and  determination  on 
the  other  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  their 
policy.  M.  Chailley,  an  astute  critic  of  British 
rule  in  India,  has  explained  the  nature  of  that 
policy  as  it  appeared  to  him.  .  .  .  'The  Goverh- 
ment  [he  said]  must  have  the  will  and  the  power 
to  free  itself  from  European  prejudices,  and  to 
repudiate,  if  found  to  be  mistaken,  administrative 
and  political  doctrines  which  it  has  hitherto  ac- 
cepted. It  must  discard  commonplace  solutions, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  what  seems  to 
be  a  straight  road  in  favour  of  untried  paths  .  .  . 
to  abandon  the  habit  of  continual  intervention; 
to  wait,  it  may  be  for  long,  until  it  can  intervene 
expediently.  It  must  keep  silent  while  men  act 
and  events  occur,  must  remain  apparently  inactive, 
and  must  let  itself  be  suspected  and  attacked.  :  .  . 
It  must  know  that  a  law  is  faulty,  and  yet  resist 
the  temptation  to  alter  it;  it  must  bear  for  a  time 
with  untrustworthy  or  incapable  officials.  And  yet 
it  must  not  allow  non-intervention  to  become  a 
fixed  rule;  it  must  seize  the  fitting  opportunity  for 
inaugurating  desirable  changes.  It  will  realise  that 
the  subject  peoples  are  firmly  attached  to  their 
old  customs  and  institutions;  that  they  find  our 
civilisation  cold  and  repellent,  and  that  they  must 
be  led  to  it  very  gradually,  gently,  and  patiently 
by  evolution  from  their  own  traditions.  Their 
eyes  cannot  be  opened  forcibly ;  they  must  be 
persuaded  to  see  for  themselves.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  English  have  been  the  first  or  the  only  people 
to   see   the   necessity    for   a    native   policy   of   this 
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description;  nor,  again,  that  they  have  made  no 
mistakes  in  treading  this  perilous  ground — their 
history  abounds  with  such.  But  they  have  prac- 
tised as  well  as  theorised;  they  have  carried  out  a 
definite  native  policy,  as  I  understand  the  term, 
at  intervals  for  over  a  century,  and  continuously 
during  the  last  fifty  years.' " — G.  Anderson  and 
M.  Subedar,  Development  of  an  Indian  policy, 
V.  2,   pp.   1-5,   q. 

1822.— William  Carey  and  the  Calcutta  Chris- 
tian Juvenile  Society.  See  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  1625- 
1844. 

1823-1833. — First  Burmese  War. — English  ac- 
quisition of  Assam  and  Arakan.^Beginning  of 
British  control  of  Burma. — ^Abolition  of  Suttee 
and  Thuggee. — Abolition  of  trade  monopoly  of 
East  India  Company. — Changes  in  administra- 
tion.— "On  Hastings'  retirement,  in  1S23,  the 
choice  of  the  authorities  fell  upon  Lord  Amherst. 
The  new  Governor-General  reached  India  at  a  time 
when  the  authorities  in  London  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  long  period  of  peace.  In  fact,  both  in 
Hindostan  and  in  the  Deccan,  the  victories  of 
Hastings  had  left  the  Company  no  more  enemies 
to  conquer.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
prospects  of  peace,  nature,  which  had  given  India 
an  impenetrable  boundary  on  the  north,  had  left 
her  with  an  undefined  and  open  frontier  on  the 
east.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  oppo- 
site Calcutta,  a  struggle  had  raged  during  the 
eighteenth  century  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ava 
and  Pegu.  The  former,  known  as  Burmans  or 
Burmese,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  capable 
leader,  who  rapidly  ensured  their  own  victory  and 
founded  a  Burmese  Empire.  The  successful  com- 
petitors were  not  satisfied  with  their  own  predom- 
inance in  Pegu — they  conquered  .'\rac3n,  they 
overran  Asam,  and  they  wrested  from  Siam  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  the  Tenasserim  coast.  The 
conquest  of  Aracan  brought  the  Burmese  to  the 
confines  of  the  Company's  dominions  in  Chitta- 
gong.  The  conquered  people  disliking  the  severe 
rule  of  the  conquerors,  crossed  the  frontier  and 
settled  in  British  territory.  Many  of  them  used 
their  new  home  ;.s  a  secure  basis  for  hostile  raids 
on  the  Burmese.  .  .  .  The  river  Naf  ran  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  course  between  the  possessions  of  the 
British  in  Chittauong  and  those  of  the  Burmese 
in  Aracan.  With  the  object  of  preventing  the 
repetition  of  outrages,  which  had  occurred  on  the 
river,  a  small  British  guard  was  stationed  on  a 
little  island,  called  Shaporee,  near  its  mouth.  The 
Burmese,  claiming  the  island  as  their  own,  attacked 
the  guard  and  drove  it  from  the  post.  It  was 
impossible  to  ignore  such  a  challenge.  The  island 
was  rcoccupied;  but  the  Governor-General,  still 
anxious  for  peace,  offered  to  treat  its  occupation 
by  the  Burmese  as  an  action  unauthorised  by  the 
Burmese  Government.  The  Burmese  Court,  how- 
ever, instead  of  accepting  this  offer  sent  an  army 
to  reoccupy  the  island;  collisions  almost  simul- 
taneously occurred  between  the  British  and  the 
Burmese  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier,  and  in 
February  1824  the  first  Burmese  war  began.  .  .  . 
If  the  war  of  1824  may  be  excused  as  inevitable, 
its  conduct  must  be  condemned  as  careless.  No 
pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
country  which  it  was  requisite  to  invade,  or  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  whom  it  was  decided  to 
encounter.  .  .  .  Burma  is  watered  by  two  great 
rivers,  the  Irawaddy  and  the  Salwen.  ...  In  its 
upper  waters  the  Irawaddy  is  a  rapid  stream ;  in 
its  lower  waters  it  flows  through  alluvial  plains, 
and  finds  its  way  through  a  delta  with  nine  mouths 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  one  of  its  western 
mouths  is  the  town  of  Bassein,  on  one  of  its  east- 


ern mouths  the  great  commercial  port  of  Rangoon. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  clothed  with  jungle  and 
with  forest ;  and  malaria,  the  curse  of  all  low-lying 
tropical  lands,  always  lingers  in  the  marshes.  The 
authorities  decided  on  invading  Burma  through  the 
Rangoon  branch  of  the  river.  They  gave  Sir 
."Vrchibald  Campbell,  an  officer  who  had  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  Peninsula,  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  and  as  a  preliminary  measure,  they 
determined  to  seize  Rangoon.  Its  capture  was  ac- 
complished with  ease,  and  the  Burmese  retired  from 
the  town.  But  the  victory  was  the  precursor  of 
difficulty.  The  troops  dared  not  advance  in  an 
unhealthy  season ;  the  supplies  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  proved  insufficient  for  their 
support;  and  the  men  perished  by  scores  during 
their  period  of  forced  inaction.  .  .  .  When  more 
favourable  weather  returned  with  the  autumn, 
Campbell  was  again  able  to  advance.  Burma  was 
then  attacked  from  three  separate  bases.  A  force 
under  Colonel  Richards,  moving  along  the  valley 
of  the  Bramaputra.  conquered  Assam;  an  expedi- 
tion under  General  Morrison,  marching  from  Chit- 
tagong,  occupied  Aracan;  while  Campbell  himself, 
dividing  his  army  into  two  divisions,  one  moving 
by  water,  the  other  by  land,  passed  up  the  Ira- 
waddy and  captured  Donahue  and  Prome.  The 
climate  improved  as  the  troops  ascended  the  river, 
and  the  hot  weather  of  1825  proved  less  injurious 
than  the  summer  of  1824.  .  .  .  The  operations  in 
1825-6  drove  home  the  lesson  which  the  campaign 
of  1824-5  had  already  taught.  The  Burmese  real- 
ised their  impotence  to  resist,  and  consented  to 
accept  the  terms  which  the  British  were  still  ready 
to  offer  them.  .Assam.  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasserim 
Coast  were  ceded  to  the  Company;  the  King  of 
Burma  consented  to  receive  a  Resident  at  his  cap- 
ital, and  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money — 
i,ooo.oool. — towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
The  increasing  credit  which  the  Company  thus 
acquired  did  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Governor-General.  .  .  .  The  Company  complained 
of  the  vast  additions  which  his  rule  had  made  to 
expenditure,  and  they  doubted  the  expediency  of 
acquiring  new  and  unnecessary  territory  beyond 
the  confines  of  India  itself.  The  ministry  thought 
that  these  acquisitions  were  opposed  to  the  policy 
which  Parliament  had  laid  down,  and  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  empire.  It  decided  on  his  re- 
call. .  .  .  William  Bentinck.  whom  Canning  se- 
lected as  Amherst's  successor,  was  no  stranger  to 
Indian  soil.  More  than  twenty  years  before  he 
had  served  as  Governor  of  Madras.  .  .  .  Bentinck 
arrived  in  Calcutta  in  difficult  times.  Amherst's 
war  had  saddled  the  Government  with  a  debt,  and 
his  successor  with  a  deficit.  .  .  .  Retrenchment,  in 
the  opinion  of  every  one  qualified  to  judge,  was 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  Bentinck.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  brought  out  specific  instructions  to 
retrench.  ...  In  two  other  matters  .  .  .  Bentinck 
effected  a  change  which  deserves  to  be  recollected 
with  gratitude.  He  had  the  courage  to  abolish 
flogging  in  the  native  Indian  army;  he  had  the 
still  higher  courage  to  abolish  suttee.  ...  In  Ben- 
gal the  suttee,  or  'the  pure  and  virtuous  woman,' 
who  became  a  widow,  was  required  to  show  her 
devotion  to  her  husband  by  sacrificing  herself  on 
his  funeral  pile.  .  .  .  Successive  Governors-General, 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  barbar- 
ous practice,  had  feared  to  incur  the  unpopularity 
of  abolishing  it.  .  .  .  Cornwallis  and  Wellesley, 
Hastings  and  Amherst,  were  all  afraid  to  prohibit 
murder  which  was  identified  with  religion,  and  it 
was  accordingly  reserved  to  Bentinck  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  its  existence.  With  the  consent 
of   his   Council,  suttee   was   declared   illegal.     The 
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danger  which  others  had  apprehended  from  its 
prohibition  proved  a  mere  phantom.  The  Hindoos 
complied  with  the  order  without  attempting  to 
resist  it,  and  the  horrible  rite  which  had  disgraced 
the  soil  of  India  for  centuries  became  entirely  un- 
known. For  these  humane  regulations  Bentinck 
deserves  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  reforms  were 
as  much  the  work  of  his  age  as  of  himself.  .  .  . 
One  other  great  abuse  was  terminated  under  Ben- 
tinck. In  Central  India  life  was  made  unsafe  and 
travelling  dangerous  by  the  establishment  of  a 
secret  band  of  robbers  known  as  Thugs.  The 
Thugs  mingled  with  any  travellers  whom  they  met, 
disarmed  them  by  their  conversation  and  courtesy, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  first  convenient  spot 
in  their  journey  to  strangle  them  with  a  rope  and 
to  rob  them  of  their  money.  The  burial  of  the 
victim  usually  concealed  all  traces  of  the  crime; 
the  secrecy  of  the  confederates  made  its  revelation 
unlikely;  and,  to  make  treachery  more  improbable, 
the  Thugs  usually  consecrated  their  murders  with 
religious  rites,  and  claimed  their  god  as  the  patron 
of  their  misdoings.  Bentinck  selected  an  active 
officer.  Major  Sleeman,  whom  he  charged  to  put 
down  Thuggee.  Sleeman's  exertions  were  rewarded 
by  a  gratifying  success.  The  Thugs,  like  all  secret 
societies,  were  assailable  in  one  way.  The  first 
discovery  of  crime  always  produces  an  approver. 
The  timid  conspirator,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  is 
glad  to  purchase  his  own  safety  by  sacrificing  his 
associates,  and  when  one  man  turns  traitor  every 
member  of  the  band  is  anxious  to  secure  the  re- 
wards and  immunity  of  treachery.  Hence  the  first 
clue  towards  the  practices  of  the  Thugs  led  to  the 
unveiling  of  the  whole  organisation;  and  the  same 
statesman,  who  had  the  merit  of  forbidding  suttee, 
succeeded  in  extirpating  Thuggee  from  the  domin- 
ions over  which  he  ruled.  Social  reforms  of  this 
character  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  history 
of  Bentinck's  government.  In  politics  he  almost 
always  pursued  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  The 
British  during  his  rule  made  few  additions  to  their 
possessions;  they  rarely  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Native  states.  .  .  . 

"The  privileges  which  the  East  India  Company 
enjoyed  had  from  time  to  time  been  renewed  by 
the  British  Parliament.  The  charter  of  the  Com- 
pany had  been  extended  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  in  1773,  in  1703,  and  in  1813.  But  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  was  continued  in  1813  were 
very  different  from  those  on  which  it  had  been 
originally  granted.  Instead  of  maintaining  its  ex- 
clusive right  of  trade,  Parliament  decided  on 
throwing  open  the  trade  with  India  to  all  British 
subjects.  It  left  the  Company  a  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  alone.  The  Act  of  1813  of  course 
excited  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Company. 
The  highest  authorities  were  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  the  trade  with  India  would  not  be 
increased  by  a  termination  of  the  monopoly.  Their 
views,  however,  were  proved  false  by  the  result, 
and  the  stern  logic  of  facts  consequently  pointed 
in  r833  to  the  further  extension  of  the  policy  of 
1813." — S.  Walpole,  History  of  England  from  tSi';, 
V.  5,  oh.  25.— "The  Charter  Act  of  1833  like  that 
of  1813,  was  preceded  by  careful  inquiries  into 
the  administration  of  India.  It  introduced  im- 
portant changes  into  the  constitution  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  system  of  Indian  admin- 
istration. The  territorial  possessions  of  the  Com- 
pany were  allowed  to  remain  under  their  govern- 
ment for  another  term  of  twenty  years;  but  were 
to  be  held  by  the  Company  'in  trust  for  His 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  service 
of    the    Government    of    India.'      The    Company's 


monopoly  of  the  China  trade  and  the  tea  trade 
was  finally  taken  away.  The  Company  was  re- 
quired to  close  up  their  commercial  business  and 
to  wind  up  their  affairs  with  all  convenient  speed. 
Their  territorial  and  other  debts  were  charged  on 
the  revenues  of  India,  and  they  were  to  receive 
out  of  those  revenues  an  annual  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  £10,  los.  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of 
their  capital  stock  (i.e.,  £630,000  a  year),  but  this 
dividend  was  to  be  subject  to  redemption  by  Par- 
liament on  payment  of  £200  sterling  for  every  £100 
stock,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  redemption  a 
sum  of  £2,000,000  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Company 
to  the  National  Debt  commissioners  and  accumu- 
lated with  compound  interest  until  it  reached  a 
sum  of  £12,000000.  The  Company  while  deprived 
of  their  commercial  functions  retained  their  admin- 
istrative and  political  powers  under  the  system  of_ 
double  government  instituted  by  previous  Acts, 
and  in  particular  continued  to  exercise  their  rights 
of  patronage  over  Indian  appointments.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Control  was  modified, 
but  as  the  powers  of  the  Board  were  executed  by 
its  president,  the  modifications  had  no  practical 
effect.  .  ,  .  The  superintendence,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment were  expressly  vested  in  a  governor-general 
and  councillors  who  were  to  be  styled  'the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  in  Council.'  This  Council 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  ordinary 
member,  who  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  Company's 
servants  and  was  not  to  be  entitled  to  act  as  mem- 
ber of  Council  except  for  legislative  purposes.  It 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  fourth  member  was 
Macaulay.  .  .  .  Hitherto,  the  Governor- General  in 
Council  could  issue  regulations  which,  subject  to 
registration  by  the  Supreme  Court,  were  binding 
on  Bengal;  and  the  Governments  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  had  similar  powers  for  those  presidencies 
respectively.  Lord  William  Bentinck  stated  his 
opinion  officially  that  there  should  be  one  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  whole  of  India.  More- 
over, the  free  admission  of  Europeans  into  the 
country — and  especially  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Presidency  towns  into  the  Mufassal — which  was 
contemplated  under  the  Act  was  incompatible  with 
the  old  system  of  conflicting  regulations.  It 
seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  unite  all  the  func- 
tions of  legislation  in  one  centra!  government, 
[and]  the  Governor-General  in  Council  .  .  .  be- 
came the  sole  legislative  authority  in  India."— G. 
Anderson  and  M.  Subedar,  Development  of  an 
Indian  policy,  v.  2,  pp.  25,  26,  27,  28. — See  also 
England:    1832-1833. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Kaye,  Administration  of  the  East 
India  Company,  pt.  3-4. — C.  Trevelyan,  Thugs 
(Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1837). — Illustrations 
of  the  history  of  the  Thugs. — M.  Taylor,  Confes- 
sions of  a  Thug  (Introduction) . — D.  C.  Boulger, 
Lord  William   Bentinck,   ch.  4-6. 

1830. — Governor-general  of  India  in  council 
controls  legislation  for  Straits  settlements.  See 
Straits  settlements:  Conquest  and  settlement. 

1830. — Wahhabl  movement.    See  Wahhabis. 

1835-1922. — Educational  policy. — Introduction 
of  English  as  medium  of  instruction  in  sec- 
ondary schools. — Primary  schools. — Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck's  administration  was  marked  by  a 
decision,  on  the  subject  of  education,  which  has 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  history  of  India. 
Since  1813,  when  provision  had  been  made  for 
some  form  of  education,  a  controversy  had  been 
going  on  over  the  means  of  instruction  to  be  used. 
On  the  one  hand,  those  who  favored  oriental  schol- 
arship desired  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  to  be  taught; 
on  the  other  it  was  argued  that  English  would  be 
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the  best  and  most  useful  medium,  because  it  would 
tnable  the  natives  of  the  country  to  share  in  its 
administration.  Lord  William  Bentinck  and 
Macaulay,  (who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  council)  threw  all  their  influence  on  the  side 
of  English;  Macaulay's  famous  Minute  carried  the 
day,  and  a  resolution  in  Council,  dated  March, 
183s,  gave  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
better  classes,  which  were  to  receive  aid  from  the 
government.  "It  was,  indeed,  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment, fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  Lord 
Morley  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  universities  was  a  far  more  momentous 
event  and  one  almost  deeper  than  the  transfer  to 
the  Crown.  There  is  no  department  to-day  in 
Indian  administration  which  causes  more  discus- 
sion and  arouses  such  feelings  of  controversy  as 
the  subject  of  education." — G.  Anderson  and  M. 
Subedar,  Development  of  an  Indian  policy,  v.  2, 
pp.  125,  129. — For  many  years,  very  few  Mos- 
lems availed  themselves  of  the  new  system,  but 
continued  to  patronize  the  Muhammedan  schools 
where  the  Koran  was  the  chief  subject  of  study 
and  this  also  has  had  an  effect  on  history  which 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  since  it  shut  them  out 
of  official  life.  It  was  not  until  they  awoke,  very 
tardily,  to  the  fact  that  the  Hindus  had  obtained 
a  strong  hold  on  the  official  life  of  the  country 
that  they  availed  themselves  in  any  number  of 
modern  educational  advantages.  In  1844,  Lord 
Hardinge  issued  a  resolution  announcing  that  in 
making  first  appointments  preference  would  be 
given  to  men  who  had  been  educated  in  govern- 
ment schools,  and  of  this  provision  the  Bengalis 
took  full  advantage.  "Very  little  was  done  [at 
first]  for  the  improvement  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  authorities  shrank  before  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  declared  that  edu- 
cation must  be  left  to  filter  downwards  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  Indigenous  rural 
schools  or  pathshalas  [already]  existed  in  large 
numbers,  but  the  teachers  were  incompetent  and 
miserably  paid,  and  the  instruction  was  of  the 
rudest,  description.  In  the  North-Western  Prov- 
inces, ...  a  government  school  was  established  in 
each  talisil,  and  from  that  centre  surrounding  in- 
digenous schools  were  supervised.  ...  [In  Bom- 
bay] a  number  of  vernacular  schools,  supported 
partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  people,  grew 
up  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Education, 
and  indigenous  schools  were  inspected  and  encour- 
aged. .  .  .  [In  1854  a  dispatch  gave  instructions 
for  the  establishment  of  provincial  departments  of 
public  instruction  for]  the  institution  of  Univer- 
sities at  the  Presidency  towns:  the  establishment 
of  training  institutions  for  teachers;  the  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  the  existing  Government  col- 
leges and  high  schools,  .  .  .  the  establishment  of 
new  schools  between  the  elementary  and  high 
schools;  the  multiplication  and  improvement  of 
vernacular  schools,  ii.digenous  and  other,  for  ele- 
mentary education ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  grants-in-aid  of  schools  maintained  by  pri- 
vate persons  or  bodies.  .  .  .  [In  1857,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  instructions  contained  in  this  dispatch, 
the  universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay 
were  founded.]  By  1861  the  new  system  was  in 
general  working  order.  .  .  .  [Although  it  made 
considerable  progress,  for  a  long  time,  it  had  little 
effect  on  the  national  life.  Primary  education  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  what  may  be 
called  secondary  education.]  In  1871  there  were 
in  all  India  about  ■;  18,000  pupils  in  primary 
schools,  while  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  num- 


bered 206,000.  .  .  .  Between  1781  and  1882  a  re- 
markable development  took  place.  In  the  latter 
year  more  than  2 '4  million  pupils  were  receiving 
instruction  in  90,000  public  institutions.  The  num- 
ber of  primary  pupils  had  more  than  quadrupled, 
as  against  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  among  pupils 
in  the  secondary  stage.  ...  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1882  to  review  the  [system].  .  .  . 
Shortly  after  this  the  management  of  Government 
schools  was,  in  large  measure,  made  over  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  District  boards  under  Lord  Ripon's 
scheme  of  local  self-government.  The  progress 
since  1881-2  has  been  considerable;  but  the  rate 
of  development  in  primary  education,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  preceding  decade  has  not  been 
maintained.  .  .  .  [In  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury the  work  was  greatly  hindered  by  plague  and 
famine.  Yet  in  1901-1902]  compared  with  1881-2 
the  number  of  pupils  in  primary  schools  had  in- 
creased by  49  per  cent.,  and  of  pupils  in  sec- 
ondary schools  by  180  per  cent.,  the  rate  of 
progress  of  primary  education  having  again  fallen 
below  that  of  higher  instruction.  .  .  .  Since  1882 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  education  sys- 
tem have  been  passed  under  periodic  review.  .  .  . 
[The  review  of  189S  led  to  an  enquiry,  which  was 
followed  by  a  conference  with  Indian  educational- 
ists and  administrators,  and  vigorous  measures  of 
reform  were  instituted.  A  director-general  of  edu- 
cation was  sent  out  from  England;  a  commission 
was  instituted  to  report  on  the  state  of  univer- 
sity education]  and  an  expert  committee  travelled 
through  India  to  investigate  and  advise  on  the 
system  of  technical  education.  .  .  .  [The  report 
made  by  the  committee  is  of  great  political  im- 
portance, for  Lord  Curzon's  instructions  to  carry 
its  recommendations  into  effect  was  followed  by 
an  outburst  of  nationalist  feeling]  The  special 
obligation  of  the  Government  towards  the  ver- 
nacular education  of  the  masses,  which  was  de- 
clared by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1854  .  .  .  [was 
endorsed  in  1882  and  reaffirmed  with  each  review]. 
But  practice  has  fallen  behind  the  precept.  At 
the  end  of  1901-2  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  boys 
of  school-going  age  (calculated  at  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  male  population)  were  following  the 
primary  course  in  public  institutions.  The  per- 
centage .  .  .  [varied]  from  23  and  22  in  Bengal 
and  Bombay  to  9  and  8  in  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Punjab.  Several  causes  have  contributed 
to  the  slow  growth  of  primary  instruction.  [The 
fact  must  be  faced  that  while  the  higher  castes 
were,  almost  from  the  first,  awake  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  education,  the  mass  of  the  agri- 
culturists were  not  ready  to  demand  it.  Further- 
more, the  idea  of  the  importance  of  educating  the 
mass  of  the  "common  people"  was  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  especially  in  India,  where  the  "common 
people"  are  represented  by  the  poorer  agricultur- 
ists, the  lower  castes  and  the  out  castes,  who  not 
only  had  not  hitherto  been  offered  instruction  at 
any  time  throughout  the  ages,  but  who,  as  a  body, 
are  only  just  beginning  to  see  why  it  should  be 
thrust  upon  them.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  funds  available  for  education 
has  been  applied  to  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  education  of  the  lower  castes 
has  been  until  quite  recently,  and  in  most  cases 
still  is,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  presence  of  low  caste  children 
began  to  be  tolerated  in  schools  attended  by,  or 
taught  by  members  of  the  higher  castes.  Their 
presence  there  was  a  contamination,  and  where 
they  were  received,  they  sat  on  a  verandah  or  on 
a  lower  level  of  the  floor,  and  laid  their  books 
and  exercises  at  the  feet  of  the  instructor.    Special 
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schools  have  been  maintained  in  some  places  for 
their  benefit;  much  has  been  done  in  Christian 
missionary  schools  to  raise  the  status  of  these  un- 
fortunates, and  lately  the  prejudice  against  the 
admission  of  low  caste  children  to  public  schools 
has  begun  to  wear  away,  and  their  presence  Ls 
more  frequent.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
primary  schools  is  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  government.  By  far  the  larger  number  are 
native  schools,  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
They  are,  however,  obliged  to  conform  to  certain 
regulations  and  requirements  of  the  department  of 
education,  in  order  to  receive  government  aid. 
The  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
are  miserably  small,  and  consequently  the  best 
men  are  not  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession. 
In  1913,  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller  stated  that  in  Ben- 
gal, Madras  and  Bombay  almost  a  third  of  the 
boys  of  school-going  age  were  being  instructed,  in 
Burma  about  a  fourth,  and  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
United  Provinces  less  than  a  fifth.  Primary  edu- 
cation is  of  course  most  developed  in  towns.]  .  .  . 
The  mass  of  the  peasantry  are  still  utterly  illiter- 
ate. In  Upper  India  one  frequently  comes  across 
villages  with  only  one  or  two  men  who  can  sign 
their  names;  in  Bengal  and  in  Southern  and  West- 
ern India  matters  are  better,  but  everywhere  ig- 
norance is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  culti- 
vating class.  During  recent  years  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  character  of 
the  village  schools,  and  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  instruction  have  been  brought  into  greater  har- 
mony with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
peasant  life.  .  .  .  Female  education  in  India  has 
to  encounter  peculiar  difficulties.  The  demand  for 
school  instruction  for  girls  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
social  customs  in  regard  to  child-marriage  and  the 
seclusion  of  women  of  the  well-to-do  classes  hinder 
its  growth.  The  Government  did  not  take  up  the 
subject  until  1849,  when  Lord  Dalhousie  informed 
the  Bengal  Council  of  Education  that  henceforth 
its  functions  were  to  embrace  female  education, 
and  the  first  girls'  school  recognized  by  Govern- 
ment was  founded  shortly  afterwards  by  a  com- 
mittee of  native  gentlemen.  The  dispatch  of  1854 
directed  that  female  education  should  receive  the 
frank  and  cordial  support  of  Government,  as  by 
'this  means  a  far  greater  proportional  impulse  is 
imparted  to  the  educational  and  moral  tone  of 
the  people  than  by  the  education  of  men.'  The 
Education  Commission  of  1882  advised  that  female 
education  should  receive  special  encouragement  and 
be  treated  with  special  liberality.  The  Govern- 
ment accepted  this  view;  and  state  funds  are  more 
freely  used,  and  state  management  more  largely 
resorted  to,  for  this  object  than  is  considered  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  the  education  of  boys.  The 
adoption  of  this  attitude  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable development  of  the  public  instruction  of 
girls,  although  it  still  lags  far  behind  that  of  their 
brothers.  .  .  .  When  the  state  assumed  the  respon- 
sibiUty  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  India, 
it  had  to  face  a  position  to  which  no  European 
country  can  furnish  a  parallel.  The  population 
was  as  large  as  that  of  all  the  European  states 
that  had  then  adopted  an  educational  system;  it 
presented  at  least  as  many  differences  of  creed, 
language,  race,  and  custom;  and  it  was  to  receive 
an  instruction  essentially  foreign  in  its  higher 
branches." — Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  4, 
pp.  412,  413-417,  420,  422,  424,  431-432,  447-— 
"The  total  number  of  literate  persons  has  risen 
during  the  decade  [iqii-iq2i]  from  15.7  to 
18.6  millions  or  by  18  per  cent.  The  number 
of  literate  males  has  increased  by  15  and  that 
of  literate  females  by  61  per  cent.     The  propor- 


tion who  are  literate  per  thousand  males  has  risen 
from  98  to  106  and  the  corresponding  proportion 
for  females  from  7  to  10.  If  persons  under  15 
years  of  age  be  excluded,  the  proportions  are  138 
and  140  for  male  and  8  and  13  for  females.  The 
great  improvement  in  the  proportion  of  literate 
females  is  most  encouraging.  .  .  .  The  total  num- 
ber of  females  over  is  years  of  age  who  can  read 
and  write  is  now  a  million  and  a  quarter  com- 
pared with  less  than  half  a  million  twenty  years 
ago.  ...  In  recent  years,  legislation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  certain  of  the  provincial  legislative 
councils  whereby  municipalities  are  empowered  to 
impose  a  system  of  compulsory  primary  education 
within  their  areas.  Primary  Education  Acts  have 
now  been  passed  in  Bombay,  Bengal,  Madras,  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa 
and  the  Central  Provinces.  The  main  character- 
istic of  these  bills  is  that  the  adoption  of  com- 
pulsion is  left  to  the  local  bodies.  Compulsory 
education  is  to  be  free  in  Bombay,  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  but  in  other  provinces 
remission  of  fees  is  provided  for  under  certain 
conditions.  Parents  and  employers  preventing 
children  from  complying  with  the  Acts  are  liable 
to  be  fined,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  of  particular 
classes  or  communities.  Additional  taxation  is  also 
provided  for.  The  Bengal  Act  goes  somewhat 
further  than  the  other  Acts  in  requiring  all  mu- 
nicipahties  to  undertake  at  once  a  survey  of  the 
condition  of  primary  education  in  municipal 
areas.  ...  In  1917,  the  Government  of  India  made 
a  recurring  grant  of  30  lakhs  [of  rupees]  for  the 
improvement  of  training  facilities  and  for  increased 
pay  to  teachers.  .  .  .  The  Reforms  Act  of  1919 
has  altered  the  conditions  of  educational  admin- 
istration in  India.  Education  is  now  a  'trans- 
ferred' subject,  and  is,  in  each  Province,  under 
the  charge  of  a  'Minister.'  There  are,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  new  order  of  things.  The 
education  of  Europeans  is  a  'Provincial  reserved' 
subject,  i.e.,  it  is  not  within  the  charge  of  the 
Minister  of  Education ;  and  to  the  Government  of 
India  is  still  reserved  .  .  .  university  legislation 
generally." — Indiayi  Year  Book.  1922.  pp.  449,  457. 
— See  also  .Asia:    European  influences,  etc. 

1836-1845. — First  Afghan  War  and  its  catas- 
trophe.— Conquest  and  annexation  of  Sind. — 
Threatened  trouble  with  the  Sikhs. — "With  the 
accession  of  Lord  .Auckland,  Bentinck's  successor, 
began  a  new  era  in  Anglo-Indian  history,  in  which 
the  long-sown  seeds  of  fresh  political  complica- 
tions .  .  .  began  to  put  forth  fruit.  .Ml  danger 
from  French  ambition  had  passed  away:  but  Rus- 
sian intrigue  was  busy  against  us.  We  had  brought 
the  danger  on  ourselves.  False  to  an  alliance  with 
Persia,  which  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  we  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  en- 
treaties for  help  against  Russian  aggression,  and 
had  allowed  her  to  fall  under  the  power  of  her 
tyrant,  who  thenceforth  used  her  as  an  instrument 
of  his  ambition.  The  result  of  our  selfish  indiffer- 
ence appeared  in  1837,  when  Persia,  acting  under 
Russian  influence,  laid  siege  to  Herat,  which  was 
then  under  .Afghan  rule.  While  Herat  was  still 
holding  out,  the  Shah  was  at  last  threatened  with 
war.  and  raised  the  siege.  Then  was  the  time  for 
Auckland  to  destroy  the  Russian  danger  once  for 
all,  by  making  a  friend  of  the  power  which  seemed 
to  be  the  natural  barrier  against  invasion  from  the 
north-west.  After  a  long  series  of  revolutions. 
Dost  Mahomed,  the  representative  of  the  now 
famous  tribe  of  Baruckzyes,  had  established  him- 
self upon  the  throne,  with  the  warm  approval  of 
the   majority    of    the   people;    while   Shah   Sooja, 
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the  leader  of  the  rival  Suddozyes,  was  an  exile. 
[See  also  Afghanistan:  1803-1838.]  The  ruling 
prince  did  not  wait  for  Auckland  to  seek  his 
friendship.  He  treated  the  Russian  advances  with 
contempt,  and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be 
an  ally  of  the  English.  Auckland  was  urged  to 
seize  the  opportunity.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
deal  Russia  a  crushing  blow,  and  to  avert  those 
troubles  which  .  .  .  [later  harassed]  British  states- 
men. •  He  did  not  let  slip  the  opportunity.  He 
flung  it  from  him,  and  clutched  at  a  policy  that 
was  to  bring  misery  to  thousands  of  families  in 
England,  in  India,  and  in  Afghanistan,  and  to 
prove  disastrous  to  the  political  interests  of  all 
three  countries.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  least  inter- 
ested in  Indian  history  are  not  likely  to  forget 
how  the  Afghan  mob  murdered  the  British  Envoy 
and  his  associates;  how  the  British  commander, 
putting  faith  in  the  chiefs  of  a  people  whom  no 
treaties  can  bind,  began  that  retreat  from  which 
but  one  man  escaped  to  tell  how  16,000  had  per- 
ished; how  poor  Auckland,  unmanned  by  the  dis- 
aster, lacked  the  energy  to  retrieve  it;  how  the 
heroic  Sale  held  out  at  Jellalabad  till  Pollock 
relieved  him ;  how  Auckland's  successor.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  dreading  fresh  disasters,  hesitated  to 
allow  his  generals  to  act  till,  yielding  to  their 
indignant  zeal,  he  threw  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  advance  to  Cabul  which  retrieved 
the  lost  prestige  of  .  .  .  arms  [see  Afghanistan: 
1838-1842;  [the  British]  1842-1869].  Thus  closed 
the  first  act  of  a  still  unfinished  drama.  After 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  army^ 
Ellenborough  sent  Charles  Napier  to  punish  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  who,  emboldened  by  the  retreat 
from  Cabul,  had  violated  a  treaty  which  they  had 
concluded  with  the  British  Government.  The  re- 
sult of  the  war  was  the  annexation  of  the  coun- 
try  [see  Sind]  :  but  the  whole  series  of  transac- 
tions is  only  remembered  now  as  having  given  rise 
to  the  dispute  on  the  question  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Ameers  between  Napier  and  James  Outram.  Less 
talked  of  at  the  time,  but  historically  more  im- 
portant, was  Ellenborough's  reconstitution  of  the 
British  relations  with  the  Sindia  of  the  day.  Polit- 
ical disturbances  had  for  some  time  agitated  that 
prince's  court,  while  his  army  had  swollen  to  a 
dangerous  size,  and,  like  the  Sikh  army  since  Run- 
jeet  Singh's  death,  which  had  taken  place  a  few 
years  before,  had  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
civil  power.  In  these  two  armies  Ellenborough 
saw  a  danger  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of 
Hindostan  He  foresaw  that  the  Sikh  soldiers, 
released  from  the  stern  discipline  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
would  soon  force  a  government  which  they  de- 
spised to  let  them  cross  the  Sutlej  in  quest  of 
plunder.  Two  years  later  his  character  as  a 
prophet  was  vindicated;  and,  if  he  had  not  now, 
in  anticipation  of  the  invasion  which  then  took 
place,  disbanded  the  greater  part  of  Sindia's  army, 
and  over-awed  the  remainder  by  a  native  con- 
tingent under  the  command  of  British  officers,  the 
Sikhs  would  probably  have  joined  their  forces  with 
the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  But  the  Directors  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  their  Governor-General's  conduct 
of  affairs.  In  June,  1844,  all  India  was  astonished 
by  the  news  that  Ellenborough  had  been  recalled. 
He  had  helped  to  bring  about  his  own  downfall, 
for  in  the  controversies  with  his  masters  in  which 
he,  like  some  of  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors, 
had  found  himself  involved,  he  had  shown  an 
unfortunate  want  of  discretion ;  but,  though  by 
bombastic  proclamations  and  a  theatrical  love  of 
display  he  had  sometimes  exposed  himself  to  ridi- 
cule, many  of  his  subordinates  felt  that  in  him 
they  had  lost  a  vigorous  and  able  ruler.    Sir  Henry 


Hardinge,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  before 
the  close  of  his  administration,  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Governor-General,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  breaking  of  the  storm  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  seen  gathering.  The  Sikhs,  the  Puri- 
tans of  India  [see  Sikhs],  who  were  not  strictly 
speaking  a  nation,  but  a  religious  brotherhood  of 
warriors  called  the  Khalsa.  were  animated  by  two 
passions  equally  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  those 
around  them,  a  fierce  enthusiasm,  half  military, 
half  religious,  for  the  glory  of  their  order,  and  an 
insatiable  desire  for  plunder.  By  giving  them  full 
scope  for  the  indulgence  of  these  passions,  and  by 
punishing  all  disobedience  with  merciless  severity, 
Runjeet  Singh  had  governed  his  turbulent  subjects 
for  forty  years:  but,  when  he  died,  they  broke 
loose  from  all  control;  and  the  weak  Government 
of  Lahore  found  that  they  could  only  save  their 
own  capital  from  being  plundered  by  the  Khalsa 
army  by  sending  it  to  seek  plunder  in  British 
territory.  Thus  began  the  first  Sikh  war." — T.  R. 
E.  Holmes,  History  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  L.  Griffin,  Ranjit  Singh. — L.  J.  Trotter, 
Earl  of  Auckland,  ch.  4-13. 

1845-1849, — Sikh  wars. — Conquest  and  annex- 
ation of  the  Punjab. — ''Until  his  death,  in  1839, 
Ranjit  Singh  was  ever  loyal  to  the  engagements 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  Metcalfe  in  i8og. 
But  he  left  no  son  capable  of  wielding  his  sceptre. 
Lahore  was  torn  by  dissensions  between  rival  gen- 
erals, ministers,  and  queens.  The  only  strong 
power  was  the  army  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Generals  or  khalsa,  which,  since  our  disaster  in 
Afghanistan,  burned  to  measure  its  strength  with 
the  British  Sepoys.  Ranjit  Singh's  European  gen- 
erals, .\vitabile  and  Court,  w'ere  foolishly  ousted 
by  the  Sikh  commanders,  and  the  supreme  military 
command  was  vested  in  a  series  of  panchayats  or 
elective  committees  of  five.  In  1845,  the  Sikh 
army,  numbering  60,000  men,  with  150  guns, 
crossed  the  Sutlej  and  invaded  British  territory. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to- 
gether with  the  Governor-General,  hurried  up  to 
the  frontier.  Within  three  weeks,  four  pitched 
battles  were  fought,  at  Mudki,  Firoshah,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon.  The  British  loss  on  each  occasion 
was  heavy ;  but  by  the  last  victory,  the  Sikhs  were 
fairly  driven  back  into  the  Sutlej,  and  Lahore  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  The  British,  however, 
declined  to  annex  the  prostrate  province;  but  ap- 
pointed a  Sikh  Protectorate.  By  the  terms  of 
peace  .  .  .  then  dictated,  the  infant  son  of  Ranjit, 
Dhulip  Singh,  was  recognised  as  Raja;  the  Jaland- 
har  Doab,  or  tract  between  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Beas,  was  added  to  the  British  territory ;  the  Sikh 
army  was  limited  to  a  specified  number;  Major 
Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed  Resident,  to  assist 
the  Sikh  Council  of  Regency,  at  Lahore;  and  a 
British  force  was  sent  to  garrison  the  Punjab  on 
behalf  of  the  child-Raja.  The  Governor-General, 
Sir  H.  Hardinge,  received  a  peerage,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1848." — \V.  W.  Hunter,  Indian  em- 
pire, pp.  481-482. — "Shortly  afterwards  the  Punjab 
was  again  in  commotion.  Sikh  government  under 
British  protection  had  failed  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  army  of  the  Khalsa  had  disappeared,  but  the 
old  love  of  license  and  plunder  was  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  the  disbanded  soldiery.  The  Sikh  gov- 
ernor of  Multan  revolted ;  two  Englishmen  were 
murdered.  .\  British  force  besieged  the  rebels  in 
Multan.  It  was  joined  by  a  Sikh  force  in  the 
service  of  the  Council  of  Regency  commanded  by 
Shere  Singh.  So  far  the  revolt  at  Multan  was 
tegarded  as  a  single  outbreak  which  would  be  soon 
suppressed  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  In 
reality  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  general  insurrec- 
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tion.    Shere  Singh,  who  commanded  the  Sikh  force 
in     the    besieging     army,    suddenly     deserted     the 
British  force  and  joined  his  father  Chutter  Singh, 
who  was  already  in  open  rebellion.    The  revolt  was 
secretly  promoted  by  the  queen  mother,  and  spread 
over  the  Punjab  like  wildfire.     The  old  soldiers  of 
the  Khalsa  rallied  round  Shere  Singh  and  his  father. 
The    half-and-half    government    set    up    by    Lord 
Hardinge   was   unable   to   cope   with   a    revolution 
which    was    restoring    the    old    anarchy.      In    No- 
vember,  184S,  Lord   Gough   advanced  against   the 
rebel  army.     Then  followed  the  famous  campaign 
between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum  rivers  about   100 
miles  to  the  north  of  Lahore.     In  January,  1849, 
Lord  Gough  fought  the  dubious  battle  of  Chillian- 
wallah,  near  the  spot  where  Alexander  the  Great 
crossed  the  Jhelum  and  defeated  the  army  of  Porus. 
Meanwhile  Multan  surrendered,  and  the  besieging 
force  joined  Lord  Gough.     In  February  the  Sikh 
army    was    utterly    defeated    at    Gujerat." — J.    T. 
Wheeler,  Indian  history,  cli.  11.— "Gujrat  was  es- 
sentially  a   forenoon   battle,   with   the   whole   day 
before   the   combatants   to   finish    their   work.      It 
commenced  with  a  magnificent  duel  of  artillery ;  the 
British  infantry  occupying  post  after  post  as  they 
were   abandoned   by   the  enemy;   and   the   British 
cavalry  breaking  up  the  Sikh  masses  and  scattering 
them  by  pursuit.     Of  the  sixty  Sikh  guns  engaged, 
fifty-three  were  taken.    Lord  Dalhousie  resolved  to 
make  the  victory  a  final  one.     'The  war,'  he  de- 
clared, 'must  be  prosecuted  now  to  the  entire  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  all  who  are  in  arms  against  us, 
whether  Sikhs  or  Afghans.'     General  Gilbert  hur- 
ried out  with  a  pursuing  force  of  12,000,  horse,  foot 
and    artillery,   the   day    after   the   battle.     In    the 
breathless  chase  which  followed  across  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab  to  the  frontier  mountain-wall,  the  Sikh 
military   power   was   destroyed  for   ever.     On   the 
1 2th  of  March,  1849,  General  Gilbert  received  the 
submission  of  the  entire  Sikh  army  at  Rawal  Pindi, 
together  with  the  last  forty-one   of  the   160  Sikh 
cannon   captured  by   the   British   during   the   war. 
While  the  Sikh  army  heaped  up  their  swords  and 
shields    and    matchlocks    in   submissive    piles,    and 
salaamed  one  by  one  as  they  passed  disarmed  along 
the   British   line,   their   Afghan   allies   were   chased 
relentlessly   westwards,  and   reached   the   safety   of 
the  Khaibar  Pass  panting,  and  barely  twenty  miles 
in  front  of  the  English  hunters.     The  horsemen  of 
Afghanistan,  it  was  said,  'had  ridden  down  through 
the  hills   like   lions   and   ran   back  into   them   like 
dogs.'       The     question     remained     what     to     do 
with    the    Punjab       The    victory    of    Sobraon    in 
1846  gave  to  Lord  Hardinge  the  right  of  conquest: 
the    victory    at    Gujrat    in    1849    compelled    Lord 
Dalhousie  to  assert  that  right.    Lord  Hardinge  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Punjab  war  in  1846.  tried  .  .  . 
an  intermediate  method  of  ruling  the  province  by 
British  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  prince 
[Maharajah    Dhalip    Singh].      This    method    had 
failed.  ...  In  determining  the  future  arrangements 
for  the  Punjab,  Lord  Dalhousie  had  as  his  advisers 
the  two  Lawrences.    Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  for- 
mer Resident  at  Lahore,  hurried  back  from  his  sick- 
leave  in  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  annexation  of  the  Pun- 
jab might  perhaps  be  just,  but  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient.     His   brother   John,   afterwards   Lord 
Lawrence,    who    had   also    acted    as    Resident,    al- 
though as  much  averse  in  general  principle  to  an- 
nexation as  Henry,  was  convinced  that,  in  this  case, 
annexation  was  not  only  just,  but  that  its  expedi- 
ency   was   'both   undeniable   and    pressing.'     Lord 
Dalhousie,  after  a  full  review  of  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  convert  the  Sikh  nation  into  a 
friendly   power   without   annexation,   decided   that 


no  course  now  remained  to  the  British  Government 
but  to  annex.  .  .  .  The  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
was  deliberately  approved  of  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, by  ParUament,  and  by  the  English  nation." — 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  ch.  3. — 
Maharaja  Dhulip  Singh,  who  was  given  a  pension 
of  £40,000  a  year  became  an  adherent  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  lived  in  England  as  a  country 
gentleman  for  many  years.  After  his  marriage, 
however,  he  went  heavily  into  debt,  and  when  the 
India  office  refused  to  make  further  advances  he 
repudiated  his  faith  and  attempted  to  return  to  the 
Punjab  He  was  prevented  from  doing  this  and 
after  some  time  made  his  peace.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  18Q3. — See  also  Mii,it.«v  organiz.ation;  33. 

Also  in:  H.  B.  Edwardes  and  H.  Merivale,  Life 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. — R.  B.  Smith,  Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  v.  i.  ch.  7-11. — E.  Arnold,  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie's  administration  of  British  India,  v.  i, 
ch.  1-7. — H.  B.  Edwardes,  Year  on  the  Punjab 
frontier. — R.  Temple,  lifen  and  events  of  my  time 
in  India,  ch.  3-4. — G.  Anderson  and  M.  Subedar, 
Expansion  of  British  empire. 

1848-1856. — Lord  Dalhousie's  minor  annexa- 
tions.— Lapse  of  dependent  native  states. — Case 
of  Nana  Sahib. — "In  applying  the  doctrine  of 
lapse  to  the  Hindu  chiefdoms,  on  default  of  nat- 
ural successors  or  of  an  heir  legally  adopted  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Ruling  Power,  Lord  Dalhousie 
merely  carried  out  the  declared  law  of  the  case, 
and  the  deliberately  formulated  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  years  before  he  arrived  in  the 
country.  In  so  doing,  however,  Lord  Dalhousie 
became  the  unconscious  but  effective  instrument  by 
which  the  old  India  of  Lord  Wellesley  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  was  prepared  for  its  con- 
version, in  1858,  into  the  new  India  of  the  Queen. 
.  ,  .  The  fundamental  question  was  whether  .  .  . 
the  government  of  a  dependent  State,  in  absence  of 
natural  heirs,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  like  mere 
private  property  to  an  adopted  son.  The  Court  of 
Directors  had  at  one  time  permitted  the  adoption 
of  a  successor  in  special  cases  to  a  principality  on 
failure  of  natural  heirs.  It  declared,  however,  in 
1834,  that  such  an  'indulgence  should  be  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.'  .  .  .  As  the  evils  of  the  old 
system  of  government  by  sham  royalties  further 
developed  themselves,  the  Government  of  India  de- 
termined in  1841  to  enforce  a  more  uniform  policy. 
.  .  .  What  Lord  Dalhousie  did,  therefore,  was  not 
to  invent  a  new  principle  of  Indian  law,  but  to 
steadily  apply  an  old  principle  .  .  .  The  first  case 
in  which  this  principle  came  to  be  applied,  shortly 
after  Lord  Dalhousie's  arrival,  was  the  Native  State 
of  Satara  That  Maratha  principality  had  been 
constituted  by  the  British  Government  on  the  gen- 
eral break  up  of  the  Maratha  power  in  1818,  and 
confirmed  to  the  'sons  and  heirs,  and  successors'  of 
the  recipient  in  1819.  In  183Q  the  reigning  prince 
was  deposed  for  misconduct  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  Suzerain  rights.  By  the 
same  rights  the  British  Government  then  set  up  the 
brother  of  the  deposed  prince  on  the  throne.  .  .  . 
[This  Raja]  applied  for  permission  to  adopt  a 
son.  The  British  Government  deliberately  withheld 
the  permission ;  and  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life  the 
Raja,  in  1848,  hastily  adopted  a  son  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  Lord  Dalhousie  [one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  governors-general]  with  the 
advice  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  declared  in  this 
case  that  the  territory  of  Satara  had  lapsed,  on  the 
death  of  the  raja,  by  failure  of  heirs,  to  the  power 
which  deposed,  and  it  was  annexed,  accordingly,  to 
the  British  dominions.  Under  kindred  circum  • 
stances  the  native  states  of  Sambalpur,  on  the 
south-western  frontier  of  lower  Bengal,  and  Jhansi, 
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a  fragment  of  the  Maratha  dominions  in  Northern 
India,  were  absorbed.]  The  same  principle  of  lapse 
on  failure  of  heirs  was  applied  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
to  several  other  dependent  States.  Jaitpur  in 
Bundelkhand,  Baghat  a  petty  hill  Chiefdom  of  36 
square  miles  in  the  Punjab,  Udaipur  on  the  Western 
frontier  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  Budawal  in  Khan- 
desh,  passed  under  direct  British  rule  from  this 
cause.  The  fort  and  military  fief  of  Tanjore  were 
annexed  after  Lord  Dalhousie's  departure  from  In- 
dia, but  practically  on  the  grounds  set  forth  by  his 
government.  ...  By  far  the  largest  accession  of 
territory  made  during  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule,  to  the 
British  dominions  on  the  failure  of  heirs,  was  the 
great  central  tract  of  India  known  as  Nagpur.  This 
Maratha  principality  as  now  constituted  into  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  after  various  rectifications  of 
frontier,  has  an  area  of  113,270  square  miles.  .  .  . 
The  territories  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1854 
make  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  present  Central  Prov- 
inces. ...  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  ground  for  the 
charge  which  Mr.  Kaye  brought  in  1865  against 
Lord  Dalhousie,  for  'harshness'  towards  the  man 
afterwards  known  as  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib  [see 
below:  1857  (May-August)].  As  this  charge,  how- 
ever, is  still  occasionally  repeated,  and  as  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  Lord  Dalhousie  was  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  in 
consequence  of  his  action  towards  Nana  Sahib  in 
1851,  I  must  briefly  state  the  facts.  In  1818,  the 
Peshwa  of  the  Marathas,  completely  beaten  in  the 
field,  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  British. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  then  the  Governor-General's 
Agent  in  the  Deccan,  assured  him  of  his  protection, 
and  engaged  that  he  should  receive  an  allowance  of 
iSo.ooo  a  year  for  his  support.  .  .  .  There  could 
not  be  the  slightest  pretension  that  it  was  ever 
anything  more  than  a  personal  annuity ;  and  from 
first  to  last  all  mention  of  heirs  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded. The  records  show  that  the  ex-Peshwa, 
Baji  Rao,  was  well  aware  of  this.  Baji  Rao  lived 
until  185 1,  leaving  to  his  adopted  son,  Nana  Sahib, 
an  immense  fortune  admitted  to  amount  to  £280,000 
and  believed  by  the  Government  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  to  greatly  exceed  that  sum.  The 
Government  of  India  at  once  acknowledged  the 
adopted  son's  title  to  this  splendid  heritage,  and 
out  of  its  own  beneficence  added  to  it  the  Jaghir, 
or  grant  of  land,  on  which  his  father  had  resided  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces.  But  the  pension, 
paid  out  of  the  tax-payers'  pockets,  lapsed  upon  the 
death  of  the  annuitant." — W.  W.  Hunter,  Marquess 
of  Dalhousie,  ch.  6-7. — Duke  of  Argyll,  In4ia  under 
Dalhousie  and  Canning. 

1852. — Second  Burmese  War. — Annexation  of 
Pegu. — "While  Lord  Dalhousie  was  laying  out 
the  Punjab  like  a  Scotch  estate,  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  of  planting,  road-making,  culture, 
and  general  management,  the  chance  of  another 
conquest  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  his  vice-king- 
dom summoned  him  to  Calcutta.  The  master  of 
a  trading  barque  from  Chittagong,  w?ho  was 
charged  unjustly  with  cruelty  to  a  pilot,  had  been 
fined  £100  by  the  authorities  of  Rangoon,  and  the 
captain  of  a  brig  had  in  like  manner  been  amerced 
for  alleged  ill-treatment  of  his  crew.  To  support  a 
claim  for  restitution,  two  English  ships  of  war  had 
been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawadi.  .  .  .  Mis- 
understandings arose  on  some  inexplicable  point 
of  etiquette;  [the  British  commodore  seized  a 
royal  yacht  which  lay  in  the  river;  the  angry 
Burmese  opened  fire  on  his  ships  from  their  forts; 
and,]  with  an  unprecedented  economy  of  time  and 
trouble  in  the  discovery  or  making  of  plausible 
pretexts,  a  second  war  with  Burmah  was  thus  be- 
gun.    A   long   catalogue   of   affronts,   wrongs,  and 


injuries,  now  for  the  first  time  poured  in.  .  .  .  The 
subjects  of  the  'Golden  Foot' .  .  .  must  make  an 
official  apology  for  their  misbehaviour,  pay  ten  lacs 
compensation,  and  receive  a  permanent  Resident 
at  Rangoon.  If  these  demands  were  not  met 
within  five  weeks,  further  reparation  would  be 
exacted  otherwise,  and  as  there  was  no  fear  that 
they  would,  preparations  were  made  for  an  expe- 
dition. .  .  .  The  Governor-General  threw  himself 
with  enthusiasm  into  an  undertaking  which  prom- 
ised him  another  chance  of  gratifying,  as  his  bi- 
ographer says,  his  'passion  for  imperial  symmetry.' 
He  resolved  'to  take  in  kingdoms  wherever  they 
made  a  gap  in  the  red  line  running  round  his 
dominions  or  broke  its  internal  continuity.'  There 
was  a  gap  in  the  ring-fence  between  Arracan  and 
Moulmein,  which  Pegu  would  fill.  The  logical  in- 
ference was  clear,  the  duty  of  appropriation  ol>- 
vious.  Let  us  have  Pegu.  Ten  millions  of  silver 
happening  just  then  to  lie  in  the  coffers  of  Fort 
William,  how  could  they  be  better  invested  than 
in  a  jungle  on  the  sea  coast,  inhabited  by  quad- 
rupeds and  bipeds  after  their  various  kinds,  alike 
unworthy  of  being  consulted  as  to  their  future 
destiny  ?  ...  In  April,  Martaban  and  Rangoon 
were  taken  with  trifling  loss.  Operations  being  sus- 
pended during  the  rainy  season,  the  city  of  Prome 
was  not  attacked  till  October,  and  after  a  few 
hours'  struggle  it  fell,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  sepoy 
on  the  side  of  the  victors.  There  was  in  fact  no 
serious  danger  to  encounter,  save  from  the  climate; 
but  that  unfailing  ally  fought  with  terrible  effect 
upon  the  side  of  Ava.  ...  On  the  20th  December, 
1852,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  which,  after  re- 
citing undisguisedly  the  ineffably  inadequate  pretext 
for  the  war,  informed  the  inhabitants  that  the 
Governor  in  Council  had  resolved  that  the  maritime 
province  of  Pegu  should  henceforth  form  a  portion 
of  the  British  territories  in  the  East,  and  warning 
the  King  of  Ava,  'should  he  fail  to  renew  his  for- 
mer relations  of  friendship  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  seek  to  dispute  its  quiet  possession  of 
the  province,  the  Governor-General  would  again 
put  forth  the  power  he  held,  which  would  lead  to 
the  total  subversion  of  the  Burman  State,  and 
to  the  ruin  and  exile  of  the  King  and  his  race.' 
But  no  depth  of  humiliation  could  bring  the  Sov- 
ereign or  his  Ministers  to  ackno\vledge  the  hope- 
lessness of  defeat  or  the  permanency  of  dismem- 
berment. .  .  .  Twenty  years  have  passed,  and  no 
treaty  recognising  the  alienation  of  Pegu  has  yet 
[in  1872]  been  signed." — W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire 
in  Asia:  How  we  came  by  it,  ch.  24. 

Also  in:  E.  Arnold,  Marquis  of  Dalhoxisie's  ad- 
ministration 0}  British  India,  v.  2,  ch.  15-16. 

1853. — Last  charter  of  the  Company. — "The 
last  of  the  Charter  Acts  was  passed  in  1853  during 
the  rule  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  It  was  fairly  clear  that 
the  days  of  the  Company  were  numbered  in  that 
the  Charter  was  not  renewed,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  but  'only 
until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  provide.'  The 
power  of  the  Crown  was  increased  by  the  provision 
that  six  of  the  Directors  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  that  'the  right  of  patronage  to 
Indian  appointments  was  taken  away  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  directed  to  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  regulations  framed  by  the  Board 
of  Control.  These  regulations  threw  the  Cove- 
nanted Civil  Service  open  to  general  competition.' 
The  Government  of  India  was  relieved  from  the 
direct  control  over  Bengal  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  that  province,  who  was  to 
exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces.  The 
most  important  departure  introduced  by   the  Act 
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of  i8S3  was  the  extension  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor- General  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws 
and  regulations.  .  .  .  The  Law  Member,  originally 
had  not  the  right  to  sit  and  to  vote  at  ordinary 
meetings  of  the  Council,  but  only  at  rneetings 
which  were  concerned  with  matters  of  legislation. 
This  principle  was  now  extended  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  a  puisne  judge,  and 
a  member  nominated  by  each  of  the  local  govern- 
ments of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay  and  the  North- 
Western  Provinces.  A  very  considerable  degree  of 
independence  was  allowed  in  the  direction  of  ask- 
ing questions  and  criticising  the  actions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, of  which  the  new  members  took  full  ad- 
vantage, with  the  result  that  these  privileges  were 
curtailed  by  the  Act  of  1861.  .  .  .  The  full  privi- 
leges were  given  to  the  Law  Member  in  the  Act 
of  1853." — G.  Anderson  and  M.  Subedar,  Develop- 
ment 0}  an  Indian  policy,  v.  2,  pp.  147,  148,  and 
footnote.—See  also  Civu.  service  reform:  Great 
Britain:  1832-1855. 

1855-1915. — Construction  of  railroad  lines 
from  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras. — Later  de- 
velopment. See  R.ULR0.4DS:  1855-1915. 
1856. — Annexation  of  Oude.  See  Oude. 
1856-1921. — Forestry  administration.  See  Con- 
SERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES;  India:  1805- 
ig2i. 

1857.— Outbreak   of   the   Sepoy    Rebellion    or 
"Indian  Mutiny."— Relation  of  India  to  British 
government. — Causes  of  outbreak. — By  1857  the 
East  India  Company  found  a  vast  empire  upon  its 
hands.     The  possessions  of  the  Company  had  as- 
sumed very   nearly   the   present  bounds  of  British 
India,   and   a    tradition    and   technique    of    .\nglo- 
Indian    government    had    been    established.      But 
plainly  the  responsibility  had  become  too  great  for 
a  mercantile  corporation  to  handle     How  soon  the 
British  government   would  have  found  it  possible 
to  abrogate  the  rights  of  the  Company  it  is  hard 
to  say.    The  outbreak  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  has- 
tened the  end  of  the  Company's  rule,  and  brought 
about    the    assumption    of    full    authority    by    the 
crown.     "The  introduction   of  the  Enfield   rifle  in 
place    of    the    old-fashioned    musket    provided    the 
spark  which  fired  the  powder  and  caused  the  actual 
explosion  of  the  Mutiny.     Certain   of  the  sepoys, 
many  of  whom  were  high-caste  Brahmins,  believed 
that  in  biting  the  cartridges  they  would  lose  caste, 
and  that   this  was  part   of  a  deliberate  plan  engi- 
neered by  the  British  Government  to  convert  them 
forcibly  to  Christianity.  .  .  .  [Sir  William  Hunter 
states  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  beef  tallow  had  been 
used  in  "culpable  ignorance"  of  the  religion  of  the 
sepoys.     Immediate   measures   were   taken   to   pre- 
vent the  greased  cartridge  paper  from  reaching  the 
Indians;  but  rumors  had  gone  abroad,  and  no  as- 
surance  could   quiet   their  disturbed   minds.]     For 
months  past  there  had  been  rumblings  of  the  im- 
pending storm.     Fires   were   taking   place   in   can- 
tonments all  over  northern  India ;  vague  prophecies 
foretelling  the  downfall  of  British  power  after  the 
completion   of   a   hundred   years'   supremacy   were 
retold;  a  proclamation  speaking  of  a  restored  Mu- 
hammadan  Empire  was  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Jumma  Masjid  at  Delhi;  and  chapatis  were  being 
carried  from  village  to  village,  for  reasons  unknown 
to    any    Englishman.      With    the    authorities    there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness;   with  the  se- 
poys a  strange  moodiness  alternating  with  uncon- 
trollable  excitement.  .  .  .  The   actual    outbreak   of 
mutiny  took  place  at  Meerut,  where  a  policy  of  un- 
necessary  irritation  was  combined  with  a  complete 
lack  of  decision.  ...  In  the  days  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  capture  of  Delhi  there  was  an  omi- 
nous calm,  characterised  by   incendiary   outbreaks 


and  restless  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  sepoys, 
and  by  ill-timed  apathy  in  some  and  vigorous  action 
in  other  places  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Unfor- 
tunately, Lord  Canning  had  not  the  means  as  yet 
of  sending  any  considerable  rehef  from  Calcutta, 
and,  owing  to  transport  and  other  difficulties,  it 
was  some  time  before  the  arrny  from  the  north-west 
could  start  on  its  march  to  Delhi.  In  consequence, 
during  the  early  days  of  June,  the  position  became 
well-nigh  desperate.  In  the  north-west  provinces 
and  Oudh  outbreaks  became  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that,  with  the  exception  of  fortresses  such  as  Agra, 
Allahabad  and  Lucknow,  if  the  latter  could  be 
termed  a  fortress,  the  whole  country  was  lost  for 
a  while.  In  the  Punjab,  however,  the  position  was 
reversed  to  some  extent,  there  being  only  sporadic 
outbreaks,  as  at  Nowshera,  Jullundur,  and  Sialkot, 
which  were  vigorously  suppressed." — G.  Anderson 
and  M.  Subedar  Expansion  of  British  India,  v.  i, 
pp.  103,  116-117,  121,  157. 

"The   various   motives   assigned   for   the   Mutiny 
appear   inadequate    to    the    European    mind.     The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Native  opinion  throughout 
India  was  in   a   ferment,  predisposing  men  to  be- 
lieve the  wildest  stories,  and  to  rush  into  action  in 
a  paroxysm  of  terror.     Panic  acts  on  an  Oriental 
population  like  drink  upon  a  European  mob.    The 
annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  although  dic- 
tated by  the  most  enlightened  considerations,  was 
distasteful  to  the  Native  mind.    The  spread  of  edu- 
cation, the  appearance  at  the  same  moment  of  the 
steam-engine  and  the  telegraph  wire,  seemed  to  re- 
veal a  deep  plan  for  substituting  an  English  for  an 
Indian   civilisation.     The   Bengal  sepoys  especially 
thought  that  they  could  see  further  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen.  Most  of  them  were  Hindus  of 
high  caste;  many  of  them  were  recruited  from  Oudh. 
They     regarded  .  .  .  reforms     on     Western     lines 
as  attacks  on  their  own  nationality,  and  they  knew 
at  first  hand  what  annexation   meant.     They   be- 
lieved   it  was  by  their  prowess  that  the  Punjab  had 
been  conquered,  and  that  all  India  was  held.     The 
numerous    dethroned    princes,    or    their    heirs    and 
widows,  were  the  first  to  learn  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  spirit  of  disaffection  and  panic.     They 
had  heard  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  were  told  that 
Russia  was  the  perpetual  enemy   of  England.  .  .  . 
Munificent  pensions  had   supplied   the   funds  with 
which  they  could  buy  the  aid  of  skilful  intriguers, 
they  had  much  to  gain,  and  little  to  lose,  by  a  revo- 
lution.   In  this  critical  stale  of  affairs,  of  which  the 
Government  had  no  official  knowledge,  a  rumour 
ran  through  the  cantonments  that  the  cartridges  of 
the  Bengal  army  had  been  greased  with  the  fat  of 
pigs, — animals  unclean  alike  to  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan.     No  assurances  could  quiet  the   minds  of 
the  sepoys.     Fires  occurred  nightly  in  the  Native 
lines ;   officers  were   insulted  by   their   men ;   confi- 
dence was  gone,  and  only   the  form   of  discipUne 
remained.     In  addition,  the  outbreak  of  the  storm 
found  the  Native   regiments  denuded  of  many   of 
their  best  officers.    The  administration  of  the  great 
empire   to   which   Dalhousie   put   the   corner-stone, 
required  a  larger  staff  than  the  civil  service  could 
supply.    The  practice  of  selecting  able  military  men 
for  civil  posts,  which  had  long  existed,  received  a 
sudden  and  vast  development.     Oudh,  the  Punjab, 
the  Central  Provinces,  British  Burma,  were  admin- 
istered to  a  large  extent  by  picked  officers  from  the 
Company's  regiments.     Good  and  skilful  comman- 
ders remained;  but  the  Native  army  had  neverthe- 
less been  drained  of  many  of  its  brightest  intellects 
and  firmest  wills  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate."— 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Brief  history  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
ch.  15. — "The  annexation  of  Oudh  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Mutiny  in  the  first  place,  though  that 
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measure  certainly  did  add  to  the  number  of  our 
enemies  after  the  Mutiny  commenced.  The  old 
government  of  Oudh  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
mass  of  .  .  .  native  soldiers  of  the  regular  army, 
who  came  from  Oudh  and  the  adjacent  province  of 
Behar,  and  with  whom  the  Mutiny  originated. 
These  men  were  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of  the  Hindu 
yeomen  of  the  country,  all  of  whom  benelited  more 
or  less  by  annexation ;  while  Oudh  was  ruled  by  a 
Muhammadan  family  which  had  never  identified 
itself  with  the  people,  and  whose  government  was 
extremely  oppressive  to  all  classes  except  its  imme- 
diate creatures  and  followers.  But  when  the 
introduction  of  the  greased  cartridges  had  excited 
the  Native  Army  to  revolt,  when  the  mutineers  saw 
nothing  before  them  short  of  escape  on  the  one 
hand  or  destruction  on  the  other,  they,  and  all  who 
sympathised  with  them,  were  driven  to  the  most 
desperate  measures.  All  who  could  be  influenced 
by  love  or  fear  rallied  round  them.  All  who  had 
little  or  nothing  to  lose  joined  their  ranks.  All 
that  dangerous  class  of  religious  fanatics  and 
devotees  who  abound  in  India,  all  the  political 
intriguers,  who  in  peaceful  times  can  do  no  mis- 
chief, swelled  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  gave 
spirit  and  direction  to  their  measures.  India  is  full 
of  races  of  men,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
lived  by  service  or  by  plunder,  and  who  are  readv 
to  join  in  any  disturbance  which  may  promise  them 
employment.  Oudh  was  full  of  disbanded  soldier? 
who  had  not  had  time  to  settle  down.  Gaols  fur- 
nished thousands  of  desperate  men  let  loose  on 
society.  The  cry  throughout  the  country,  as 
cantonment  after  cantonment  became  the  scene  of 
triumphant  mutiny  was,  'The  English  rule  is  at  an 
end.  Let  us  plunder  and  enjoy  ourselves.'  The 
industrious  classes  throughout  India  were  on  .  .  . 
side,  but  for  a  long  time  feared  to  act.  On  the  one 
side  they  saw  the  few  English  in  the  country  shot 
down  or  fl>ing  for  their  lives,  or  at  the  best  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive,  sorely  pressed ;  on  the  other 
side  they  saw  summary  punishment,  in  the  shape  of 
the  plunder  and  destruction  of  their  houses,  dealt 
out  to  those  who  aided.  .  .  .  But  when  we  evinced 
signs  of  vigour,  when  we  began  to  assume  the 
offensive  and  vindicate  our  authority,  many  of 
these  people  came  forward  and  identified  themselves 
with  our  cause." — Lord  Lawrence.  Speech  at  Glas- 
gow, iS6o  {quoted  by  Sir  0.  T.  Burne,  in  "Clyde 
and  Strathnairn,"  cit.  i). — "The  India  of  the  East 
India  Company's  days  ended  with  the  Mutiny. 
Lord  Roberts  has  pointed  out  that  this  was  a 
military  revolt,  but  that  the  revolt  would  not  have 
taken  place  had  there  not  been  considerable  discon- 
tent through  that  part  of  the  country  from  which 
the  Hindustani  sepoy  chiefly  came,  and  had  not 
powerful  persons  borne  the  British  a  grudge.  He 
states  that  the  discontent  was  largely  due  to  the 
antagonism  of  the  Brahmans  to  our  innovations 
and  to  Western  education,  which  was  sapping  their 
influence.  He  points  out  that  .  .  .  [the  British] 
had  spread  among  the  ruling  chiefs  uncertainty  and 
discontent;  that  .  .  .  [they]  had  recently  annexed 
Oudh  and  Jhansi,  and  had  informed  the  titular 
King  of  Delhi  that  on  his  death  his  title  would 
cease  and  his  court  w^ould  be  removed  from  ths 
Imperial  city.  It  is  also  important  to  notice  that 
for  various  reasons,  the  more  sensitive  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  classes  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
their  religions  were  losing  their  exclusive  privileges 
and  were  being  steadily  undermined.  The  procla- 
mations issued  from  Delhi  and  Lucknow  appealed 
to  the  multitude  with  the  cry  of  religion  in  peril. 
The  arena  of  the  Mutiny  was  the  L'nited  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudh,  which  then  included  Delhi,  and 
a   large   part   of    Central   India.     There   was  little 


fighting  anywhere  else,  and  no  popular  trouble  in 
Bengal  proper,  although  there  was  some  fighting 
in  Bihar.  Unlike  the  Punjab,  neither  Agra  nor 
Oudh  had  been  disarmed.  In  the  Agra  Province 
there  were  very  few  British  troops,  and  those  few 
either  were  drawn  off  to  the  siege  of  Delhi  or  were 
themselves  for  the  first  four  or  five  months  hope- 
lessly beleaguered.  At  Agra  itself  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was,  until  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  sup- 
ported against  42.000  rebel  soldiers  by  one  com- 
pany's regiment  of  655  effectives  and  one  battery  of 
six  guns  manned  by  Indian  drivers.  .  .  .  Here  is  a 
contemporary  description  of  ordinary  district  oc- 
currences away  from  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion: 'The  villages  and  towns  generally  side  with 
some  neighbouring  potentate,  or  more  generally 
they  side  with  no  one  at  all.  They  are  delighted 
at  being  relieved  from  all  government  whatsoever, 
and  instantly  set  to  work  fighting  among  them- 
selves. Every  man  of  enterprise  and  a  little  in- 
fluence collects  his  clan  and  plunders  all  the  weaker 
villages  round  him.'  " — H.  V.  Lovett,  History  of  the 
Indian  nationalist  mooement,  pp.  12-14. 

Also  in:  T.  Chailly,  Administrative  problems  of 
upper  India. — J.  W.  Kaye,  History  of  the  Sepoy 
War  in  India,  v.  1,  bk.  2. — G.  B.  Malleson,  Indian 
Mutiny  of  18^7,  ch.  1-5. — Lord  Roberts,  Forty-one 
years  in  India. 

1857  (May). — Outbreak  at  Meerut. — Seizure 
of  Delhi  by  mutineers. — Massacre  of  Euro- 
peans.— Explosion  of  magazine. — "The  station  of 
Meerut,  some  40  miles  north-east  of  Delhi,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  in  India  where  adequate  means 
existed  for  quelling  an  outbreak  of  native  troops. 
There  was  a  regiment  of  English  Dragoons,  a  bat- 
talion of  the  6oth  Rifles,  and  a  strong  force  of 
Horse  and  Foot  .'\rtillery,  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  three  native  regiments  who  were 
also  quartered  in  the  cantonment.  .  .  .  Eighty-five 
men  of  the  3rd  N.  C,  who  had  refused  to  take  their 
cartridges,  had  .  .  .  [been  court-martialed  and] 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  with  impressive  solemnitv. 
On  a  morning  [May  q]  presently  to  become  his- 
torical— the  heavens  sombre  with  rolling  clouds — 
the  brigade  assembled  to  hear  their  comrades'  doom 
— to  see  them  stripped  of  their  uniform  and  secured 
with  felons'  manacles.  The  scene  produced  inten.se 
emotion.  Resistance  was  impossible.  There  were 
entreaties,  tears,  imprecations,  as  the  prisoners  were 
marched  away  to  jail.  Discipline  had  been  vindi- 
cated by  a  terrible  example.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  In  the  evening,  as  the  European  Rifle- 
men were  gathering  for  Church,  a  sudden  movement 
took  place  in  the  native  quarters.  The  Cavalry 
dashed  off  to  the  jail  to  rescue  their  imprisoned 
companions.  The  two  Infantry  regiments,  after  a 
moment's  wavering,  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
mutineers.  Then  ensued  a  scene  such  as,  unhappily, 
became  too  familiar  in  Upper  India  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Officers  were  shot,  houses  fired,  Euro- 
peans— men,  women,  and  children,  wherever  found, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  A  crowd  of  miscreants 
from  the  jail,  suddenly  set  free,  made  a  long  night 
of  pillage.  Meanwhile,  paralysed  by  the  sudden 
catastrophe,  the  English  General  of  the  Division 
and  the  Brigadier  of  the  Station  forebore  to  act, 
refused  to  let  their  subordinates  act,  and  the  Sepoys 
who  had  fled,  a  disorganised  mob,  in  different  direc- 
tions, soon  found  themselves  gathering  on  the 
march  for  Delhi.  In  the  early  morning  at  Delhi, 
where  courts  and  offices  had  already  begun  the 
day's  work,  a  line  of  horsemen  were  descried  gal- 
loping on  the  Meerut  road.  They  found  their  way 
into  the  city,  into  the  presence  of  the  King;  cut 
down    the    European    officials,    and,   as   they    were 
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gradually  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  fresb  compan- 
ions, commenced  a  general  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tian population.  A  brave  telegraph  clerk,  as  the 
mutineers  burst  in  upon  him,  had  just  time  to 
flash  the  dreadful  tidings  to  Lahore.  Before  even- 
ing, the  native  regiments  fired  upon  their  officers 
and  joined  the  mutineers.  After  weary  hours 
■o{  hope  for  the  help  from  Meerut  which  never 
came,  the  British  officers  in  command  were  com- 
pelled to  recognise  that  the  only  chance  of  safety 
lay  in  flight.  Ere  the  day  closed,  every  European 
who  had  risen  that  morning  in  Delhi,  was  dead, 
or  awaiting  death,  or  wandering  about  the  country 
in  the  desperate  endeavor  to  reach  a  place  of  safe- 
ty. A  day  dark  with  disaster  was,  however,  illu- 
mined by  the  first  of  those  heroic  acts  which  will 
make  the  siege  of  Delhi  immortal.  The  insurgents 
had  their  first  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  race  whose 
ascendancy  they  had  elected  to  -assail.  Lieutenant 
Willoughby,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Magazine, 
and  eight  gallant  companions,  resolved,  early  in 
the  day,  that,  if  they  could  not  defend  their  in- 
valuable supply  of  ammunition,  they  would  de- 
stroy it,  though  its  destruction  would  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  their  own.  For  hours  they  defended 
their  stronghold  against  an  overpowering  crowd  of 
assailants.  The  train  was  laid;  the  sergeant  who 
was  to  fire  it  stood  ready :  Willoughby  took  a  last 
look  out  upon  the  Meerut  road:  the  assailants  were 
swarming  on  the  walls.  The  word  was  spoken:  a 
vast  column  of  flame  and  smoke  shot  upward.  Two 
thousand  of  the  assailants  were  blown  into  the  air 
[and  five  of  the  defenders  perished,  while  Wil- 
loughby and  three  of  his  companions  escaped).  The 
thunder  of  that  explosion  announced  to  the  muti- 
neers that  one  great  object  in  the  seizure  of  Delhi 
had  escaped  their  grasp." — H.  S.  Cunningham,  Earl 
Canning,  cit.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Kaye,  History  of  the  Sepoy  War 
in  India,  v.  2,  bk.  4,  ch.  1-3. — W.  W.  Hunter,  In- 
dian em  fire. 

1857  (May-August). — Situation  at  Delhi. — 
Siege  of  English  at  Cawnpore. — Surrender  and 
massacre. — Siege  of  Lucknow. — "\  few  days  of 
inactivity  allowed  the  flame' to  blaze  up  beyond 
possibility  of  immediate  extinction.  The  unchal- 
lenged occupation  of  the  Mughal  capital  by  rebel 
sepoys  and  badmashes  [worthless  fellow]  was  fol- 
lowed by  risings  and  massacres  in  almost  every  sta- 
tion within  range  of  the  example;  and  from  Firoz- 
pur,  Bareilly,  Moradabad,  Shahjahanpur,  Cawnpur, 
and  numerous  other  places  came  harrowing  tales  of 
massacre,  suffering,  and  heroism.  When  this  ter- 
rible neivs  reached  army  head-quarters,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  perhaps  natural  incredulity.  Never- 
theless, a  force  was  hastily  assembled  at  Ambala; 
and  with  the  troops  thus  mobilised.  General  Anson, 
then  Commander-in-Chief,  made  preparations  to 
march  against  the  renowned  city  of  the  Mughal. 
The  little  force  had  hardly  started,  however,  when 
its  leader  died  of  cholera  (May  27th).  It  was  not 
until  the  ist  of  June  that  General  Barnard,  who 
had  succeeded  temporarily  to  the  chief  command, 
advanced  in  earnest  against  the  now  jubilant  rebels. 
Meanwhile,  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Brigadier 
Archdale  Wilson  marched  out  from  Meerut,  after  a 
disastrous  delay;  and  the  combined  force,  amount- 
ing to  about  ,^,000  Europeans  and  one  battalion  of 
Gurkhas,  fought  its  way  onwards  till  it  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  the  8th  of  June,  1857, 
We  may  now  refer  to  the  three  great  points — 
Delhi,  Cawnpur,  and  Lucknow,  round  which  the 
Mutiny  was,  so  to  speak,  centred  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  revolt;  namely,  from  May,  1857,  till 
the  arrival  in  India  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  .\ugust 
of    that   year.      The    modern    city    of    Delhi    was 


founded  by  the  Emperor  Jahangir  in  1631.  Situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Jumna 
river  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  some  seven  miles  in  extent,  strengthened  by 
bastions  and  by  a  capacious  dry  ditch.  The  British 
force  held  the  elevated  ground  known  as  the  Ridge, 
which  extends  two  miles  along  the  northern  and 
western  faces  of  the  city — a  position  taken  up  some 
centuries  before  by  Timur  Shah  and  his  Tartar 
hordes  when  advancing  to  attack  old  Delhi.  At 
intervals  along  the  Ridge  stood  the  Flagstaff  Tower, 
the  Observatory,  a  large  mansion  called  Hindu 
Rao's  house,  and  other  defensible  buildings.  The 
space  between  the  city  and  the  Ridge  was 
thickly  planted,  for  the  most  part  with  trees  and 
shrubs;  in  the  midst  of  which  might  be  seen  nu- 
merous mosques  and  large  houses,  and  the  ruins  of 
older  buildings.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
position  held  by  the  British  force  on  the  Ridge 
was  a  false  one;  and  the  question  arose  whether 
the  city  might  not  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main, 
seeing  that  it  was.  impossible  either  to  invest  it 
or  to  attempt  a  regular  siege  with  any  chance  of 
success.  A  plan  of  assault,  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
12th  of  June,  was  drawn  up  by  a  young  Engineer 
officer  and  sanctioned.  Had  this  assault  been  deliv- 
ered the  city  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
taken  and  held.  .  .  .  But  owing  to  a  series  of  acci- 
dents, the  plan  fell  through — a  miscarriage  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because  the  early  recapture  of  the 
city  would  in  all  human  probability  have  put  a 
stop  to  further  outbreaks,  .^s  matters  stood,  how- 
ever, the  gallant  little  force  before  Delhi  could 
barely  hold  its  own.  It  was  an  army  of  observa- 
tion perpetually  harassed  by  an  active  enemy.  As 
time  went  on,  therefore,  the  question  of  raising  the 
siege  in  favour  of  a  movement  towards  Agra  was 
more  than  once  seriously  discussed,  but  was 
fortunately  abandoned.  On  July  ,sth,  1857,  Gen- 
eral Barnard  died,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Gen- 
eral Archdale  Wilson,  an  officer  who,  possessing  no 
special  force  of  character,  did  little  more  than 
secure  the  safe  defence  of  the  position  until  tht 
arrival  of  Brigadier  Nicholson  from  the  Punjab, 
August  14th,  1857,  with  a  moveable  column  of 
2,500  men,  Europeans  and  Sikhs.  And  here  we 
may  leave  Delhi,  for  the  moment,  deferring  till 
later  any  further  details  of  the  siege.  The  city  of 
Cawnpur,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Ganges,  42  miles  south-west  of  Lucknow  and  270 
miles  from  Delhi,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  river 
in  a  large  sandy  plain.  On  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  town,  a  space  broken  by 
ravines,  stretched  tl  e  Civil  Station  and  canton- 
ments. A  more  difficult  position  to  hold  in  an 
extremity  cannot  well  be  conceived,  occupied  as  it 
was  by  four  disaffected  Sepoy  regiments  with  but 
Sixty  European  artillerymen  to  overawe  them. 
There  was,  moreover,  an  incompetent  commander. 
Realising  after  the  disasters  at  Meerut  and  Delhi 
that  his  native  garrison  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler  threw  up  a  make-shift  entrench- 
ment close  to  the  Sepoy  lines.  Commanded  on  all 
sides,  it  was  totally  unfitted  to  stand  a  siege.  But 
a  worse  mistake  was  to  follow.  Alarmed  as  time 
went  on  at  his  growing  difficulties.  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  at  length  asked  the  notorious  Nana  Sahib 
[see  above;  1848-1856],  who  lived  a  few  miles  off 
at  Bithur,  to  assist  him  with  troops  to  guard  the 
Treasury.  For  some  months  previously  this  arch- 
traitor's  emissaries  had  been  spreading  discontent 
throughout  India,  but  he  himself  had  taken  care  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  his  European  neigh- 
bours. He  now  saw  his  opportunity.  Cawnpur, 
delivered   into   his  hands   by   the   misplaced  confi- 
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dence  of  its  defenders,  was  virtually  in  his  keeping. 
Of  European  succour  there  was  no  immediate  hope. 
The  place  was  doomed.  The  crash  came  three 
days  before  General  Barnard's  force  reached  Delhi 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  devoted  natives  who 
remained  faithful  to  their  salt,  the  whole  Sepoy 
force  on  the  5th  of  June  rose  in  revolt,  opened  the 
doors  of  the  jail,  robbed  the  treasury,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  magazine.  The  Nana 
cast  aside  all  further  pretence  of  friendship  and, 
joined  by  the  mutinous  troops,  laid  siege  to  the 
entrenchm.ent  already  mentioned,  which  with  cul- 
pable military  ignorance  had  been  thrown  up  in 
one  of  the  worst  positions  that  could  have  been 
chosen.  The  besieging  army  numbered  some  3,000 
men.  The  besieged  could  only  muster  about  400 
English  soldiers,  more  than  70  of  which  number 
were  invalids.  For  twenty-one  days  the  little  gar- 
rison suffered  untold  horrors  from  starvation,  heat, 
and  the  onslaughts  of  the  rebels;  until  the  General 
in  command  listened  to  overtures  for  surrender, 
and  the  garrison  marched  out  on  the  27th  of  June, 
to  the  number  of  about  450  souls,  provided  with  a 
promise  of  safeguard  from  the  Nana,  who  would 
allow  them,  as  they  thought,  to  embark  in  country 
boats  for  Allahabad.  Tantia  Topi,  who  afterwards 
became  notorious  in  Central  India,  superintended 
the  embarkation.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the 
Europeans  placed  in  the  boats,  in  apparent  safety, 
than  a  battery  of  guns  concealed  on  the  river  banks 
opened  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  a  deadly  fusil- 
lade of  musketry  was  poured  on  the  luckless  refu- 
gees. The  Nana  at  length  ordered  the  massacre  to 
cease.  He  celebrated  what  he  called  his  glorious 
victory  by  proclaiming  himself  Peshwa  or  Maratha 
Sovereign,  and  by  rewarding  his  troops  for  their 
'splendid  achievements,'  while  the  wretched  sur- 
vivors of  his  treachery,  numbering  about  5  men 
and  206  women  and  children,  were  taken  back  to 
Cawnpur  and  confined  in  a  small  building  for  fur- 
ther vengeance  and  insult.  On  the  15th  of  July 
came  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy.  The  Nana,  hav- 
ing suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Brigadier  Havelock's  force  within  a  day's  march 
of  Cawnpur,  as  will  presently  be  recorded,  put  the 
whole  of  his  prisoners  to  death.  The  men  were 
brought  out  and  killed  in  his  presence,  while  the 
women  and  children  were  hacked  to  pieces  by  Mu- 
hammadan  butchers  and  others  in  their  prison. 
Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  what  is  now  known 
as  the  'Cawnpur  Well.'  Lucknow,  at  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny,  was  in  population,  in  extent,  and  in  the 
number  and  importance  of  its  principal  buildings, 
one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  India.  .  .  .  The  Resi- 
dency stood  on  a  hill  gently  sloping  towards  the 
river,  and  was  an  imposing  edifice  of  three  stories. 
Near  it  were  the  iron  and  stone  bridges  over  the 
river.  ...  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  the 
.Sepoy  regiments  were  stationed  in  various  localities 
within  the  city;  while  the  32nd  Foot,  the  only 
European  regiment  on  the  spot,  was  quartered  in  a 
barrack  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  Residency.  As 
was  the  case  elsewhere,  so  it  happened  at  Lucknow. 
While  the  population  and  native  garrison  were 
seething  with  sedition,  the  British  authorities  were 
hampered  by  ignorance  of  popular  feeling,  by  the 
want  of  European  troops,  and  by  divided  counsels. 
So,  by  the  end  of  May,  1857,  the  rebellion  in  Oudh 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  although  matters 
went  on  with  comparative  smoothness  in  Lucknow 
itself.  At  length,  after  a  serious  disaster  at  Chinhat, 
the  British  garrison  was  forced  to  withdraw  to 
the  Residency  and  its  adjacent  buildings;  and  on 
the  ist  of  July  commenced  the  famous  investment 
of  this  position  by  the  rebel  forces.  The  position 
W.1S  ill  adapted  for  defence;  for  the  lofty  windows 


of  the  Residency  itself  not  only  allowed  free  access 
to  the  enemy's  missiles,  but  its  roof  was  wholly 
exposed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  leading 
from  the  Bailey  Guard  Gate,  was  the  house  of  the 
Residency  Surgeon,  Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Fayrer. 
It  was  a  large  but  not  lofty  building  with  a  flat 
roof  which,  protected  by  sand  bags,  afforded  a 
good  cover  for  our  riflemen,  and  with  a  tyekhana, 
or  underground  story,  that  afforded  good  shelter  for 
the  women  and  children.  But  as  a  whole,  the  de- 
fences of  the  Residency  were  more  formidable  in 
name  than  in  reality,  and  were  greatly  weakened 
by  the  proximity  of  high  buildings  from  which  the 
rebels  without  danger  to  themselves  poured  an 
unceasing  fire.  The  siege  had  an  ominous  com- 
mencement. On  July  4th  the  much-beloved  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  the  Resident,  died  of  a  wound 
received  two  days  before  from  an  enemy's  shell 
'  that  had  fallen  into  his  room.  Brigadier  Ingib 
succeeded  him  in  command;  and  for  three  months 
the  heroic  garrison  of  about  1,700  souls  held  their 
weak  position,  amid  inconceivable  hardships  and 
dangers,  against  thousands  of  the  rebels  who  were 
constantly  reinforced  by  fresh  levies.  It  was  well 
said  in  a  general  order  by  Lord  Canning  that  there 
could  not  be  found  in  the  annals  of  war  an  achieve- 
ment more  heroic  than  this  defence." — 0.  T.  Burne, 
Clyde  and  Strathnairn,  ch.  2. 

Also  in-;  J.  W.  Kaye,  History  of  the  Sepoy  War 
in  India,  v.  3,  bk.  9,  ch.  1-3. — Lord  Roberts,  Forty- 
one  years  in  India. — G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Cawnpore. — ■ 
T.  R.  E.  Holmes,  History  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  ch. 
8-10. — Lady  Inglis,  Siege  of  Lucknow. 

1857  (June-September).— Siege,  storming  and 
capture  of  Delhi. — Murder  of  the  Mogul  princes. 
— "During  the  four  months  that  followed  the 
revolt  at  Delhi  on  the  nth  of  May,  all  political 
interest  was  centred  at  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Hindustan.  The  public  mind  was 
occasionally  distracted  by  the  current  of  events  at 
Cawnpore  and  Lukhnow,  as  well  as  at  other  sta- 
tions which  need  not  be  particularised ;  but  so  long 
as  Delhi  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the 
native  princes  were  bewildered  and  alarmed;  and 
its  prompt  recapture  was  deemed  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  prestige  of  the  British  government,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  British  sovereignty  in  Hin- 
dustan. The  Great  Moghul  had  been  little  better 
than  a  mummy  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and 
Bahadur  Shah  was  a  mere  tool  and  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  rebel  sepoys;  but  nevertheless  the  British 
government  had  to  deal  with  the  astounding  fact 
that  the  rebels  were  fighting  under  his  name  and 
standard,  just  as  Afghans  and  Mahrattas  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  and  Mahadaji 
Sindai.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  roads  to  Delhi 
were  open  from  the  south  and  east ;  and  nearly 
every  outbreak  in  Hindustan  was  followed  by  a 
stampede  of  mutineers  to  the  old  capital  of  the 
Moghuls.  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  railways, 
there  were  unfortunate  delays  in  bringing  up  troops 
and  guns  to  stamp  out  the  fires  of  rebellion  at  the 
head  centre.  The  highway  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi 
was  blocked  up  by  mutiny  and  insurrection;  and 
every  European  soldier  sent  up  from  Calcutta  was 
stopped  for  the  relief  of  Benares.  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
pore, or  Lukhnow.  But  the  possession  of  the 
Punjab  at  this  crisis  proved  to  be  the  salvation  of 
the  empire.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, was  called  upon  to  perform  almost 
superhuman  w^ork: — to  maintain  order  in  a  new^ly 
conquered  province;  to  suppress  mutiny  and  dis- 
affection amongst  the  very  sepoy  regiments  from 
Bengal  who  were  supposed  to  garrison  the  country; 
and  to  send  reinforcements  of  troops  and  guns, 
and   supplies   of   all    descriptions,   to  ^he   siege   of 
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Delhi.  Fortunately  the  Sikhs  had  been  only  a 
few  short  years  under  British  administration;  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  miseries  that  prevailed  under 
the  native  government,  and  could  appreciate  the 
many  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  British  rule. 
They  were  staunch  to  the  British  government,  and 
eager. to  be  led  against  the  rebels.  In  some  cases 
terrible  punishment  was  meted  out  to  mutinous 
Bengal  sepoys  within  the  Punjab;  but  the  imperial 
interests  at  stake  were  sufficient  to  justify  every 
severity,  although  all  must  regret  the  painful  neces- 
sity that  called  for  such  extreme  measures.  .  .  . 
The  defences  of  Delhi  covered  an  area  of  three 
square  miles.  The  walls  consisted  of  a  series  of 
bastions,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  connected  by  long 
curtains,  with  occasional  martello  towers  to  aid  the 
flanking  fire.  .  .  .  There  were  seven  gates  to  the 
city,  namely,  Lahore  gate,  Ajmir  gate,  Turkoman 
gate,  Delhi  gate,  Mori  gate,  Kabul  gate,  and  Kash-  • 
mir  gate.  The  principal  street  was  the  Chandni 
Chouk,  which  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Delhi 
gate  to  the  palace  of  the  Moghuls.  .  .  .  For  many 
weeks  the  British  army  on  the  Ridge  was  unable  to 
attempt  siege  operations.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
besieged,  rather  than  the  besiegers;  for,  although 
the  bridges  in  the  rear  were  blown  up,  the  camp 
was  exposed  to  continual  assaults  from  all  the  other 
sides.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  the  enemy  made  a 
greater  effort  than  ever  to  carry  the  British  posi- 
tion. The  attack  began  on  the  right  from  the 
Subzi  Mundi,  its  object  being  to  capture  the  Mound 
battery.  Finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the  bat- 
tery, the  rebels  confined  themselves  to  a  hand  to 
hand  conflict  in  the  Subzi  Mundi.  The  deadly 
struggle  continued  for  many  hours;  and  as  the 
rebels  came  up  in  overwhelming  numbers,  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  two  bridges  in  the  rear  had 
been  blown  up  the  night  before,  or  the  assault  might 
have  had  a  different  termination.  It  was  not  until 
after  sunset  that  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  Similar  actions 
were  frequent  during  the  month  of  August ;  but 
meanwhile  reinforcements  were  coming  up,  and  the 
end  was  drawing  nigh.  In  the  middle  of  August. 
Brigadier  John  Nicholson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  time,  came  up  from  the 
Punjab  with  a  brigade  and  siege  train.  On  the  4th 
of  September  a  heavy  train  of  artillery  was  brought 
in  from  Ferozepore.  The  British  force  on  the 
Ridge  now  exceeded  S.ooo  men.  Hitherto  the  ar- 
tillery had  been  too  weak  to  attempt  to  breach  the 
city  walls;  but  now  fifty-four  heavy  guns  were 
brought  into  position  and  the  siege  began  in  earnest. 
From  the  8th  to  the  12th  of  September  four  bat- 
teries poured  in  a  constant  storm  of  shot  and  shell; 
number  one  was  directed  against  the  Kashmir  bas- 
tion, number  two  against  the  right  flank  of  the 
Kashmir  bastion,  number  three  against  the  Water 
bastion,  and  number  four  against  the  Kashmir  and 
Water  gates  and  bastions.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember the  breaches  were  declared  to  be  practicable, 
and  the  following  morning  was  fixed  for  the  final 
assault  upon  the  doomed  city.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  14th  September,  three  assaulting 
columns  were  formed  in  the  trenches,  whilst  a 
fourth  was  kept  in  reserve.  The  first  column  was 
led  by  Brigadier  Nicholson ;  the  second  by  Briga- 
dier Jones;  the  third  by  Colonel  Campbell;  and  the 
fourth,  or  reserve,  by  Brigadier  Longfield.  The 
powder  bags  were  laid  at  the  Kashmir  gate  by 
Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld.  The  explosion  fol- 
lowed, and  the  third  column  rushed  in,  and  pushed 
towards  the  Juma  Musjid.  M'eanwhile  the  first 
column  under  Nicholson  escaladed  the  breaches  near 
the  Kashmir* gate,  and  pushed  along  the  ramparts 


towards  the  Kabul  gate,  carrying  the  several  bas- 
tions in  the  way.  Here  it  was  met  by  the  second 
column  under  Brigadier  Jones,  who  had  escaladed 
the  breach  at  the  Water  bastion.  The  advancing 
columns  were  met  by  a  ceaseless  fire  from  terraced 
houses,  mosques,  and  other  buildings;  and  John 
Nicholson,  the  hero  of  the  day,  whilst  attempting 
to  storm  a  narrow  street  near  the  Kabul  gate,  was 
struck  down  by  a  shot  and  mortally  wounded." — 
J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  history  of  India,  pt.  3,  ch.  25. 
— "The  long  autumn  day  was  over,  and  we  were  in 
Delhi.  But  Delhi  was  by  no  means,  ours.  Sixty- 
six  officers  and  1,100  men — nearly  a  third,  that  is, 
of  the  whole  attacking  force — had  fallen;  while,  as 
yet,  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  town  was  in  our 
power.  How  many  men,  it  might  well  be  asked, 
would  be  left  to  us  by  the  time  that  we  had  con- 
quered the  remainder?  We  held  the  line  of  ramparts 
which  we  had  attacked  and  the  portions  of  the  city 
immediately  adjoining,  but  nothing  more.  The 
Lahore  Gate  and  the  Magazine,  the  Jumma  Musjid 
and  the  Palace,  were  still  untouched,  and  were 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  on  our  position.  Worse 
than  this,  a  large  number  of  our  troops  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  temptation  which,  more  formidable 
than  themselves,  our  foes  had  left  behind  them, 
and  were  wallowing  in  a  state  of  bestial  intoxica- 
tion. The  enemy,  meanwhile,  had  been  able  to 
maintain  their  position  outside  the  town ;  and 
if  only,  at  this  supreme  hour,  a  heaven-sent  Gen- 
eral had  appeared  amongst  them,  they  might  have 
attacked  our  camp,  defended  as  it  was  mainly  by 
the  sick,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt.  .  .  .  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Mutiny  were  we  in 
quite  so  perilous  a  position  as  on  the  night  which 
followed  our  greatest  military  success.  General 
Wilson,  indeed,  proposed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  man  in  his  enfeebled  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  to  withdraw  the  guns,  to  fall  back  on  the 
camp  and  wait  for  reinforcements  there;  a  step 
which,  it  is  needless  to  point  out,  would  have  given 
us  all  the  deadly  work  to  do  over  again,  even  if 
our  force  should  prove  able  to  maintain  itself  on 
the  Ridge  till  reinforcements  came.  But  the  ur- 
gent remonstrances  of  Baird  Smith  and  others,  by 
word  of  mouth;  of  Chamberlain,  by  letter;  and, 
perhaps,  also,  the  echoes  which  may  have  reached 
him  from  the  tempest-tossed  hero  who  lay  chafing 
against  his  cruel  destiny  on  his  deathbed,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  wild  paroxysm  of  passion,  when  he 
heard  of  the  move  which  was  in  contemplation, 
'Thank  God.  I  have  strength  enough  left  to  shoot 
that  man,'  turned  the  General  once  more  from  his 
purpose.  On  the  following  day,  the  isth,  vast 
quantities  of  the  intoxicating  drinks,  which  had 
wrought  such  havoc  amongst  our  men,  were  de- 
stroyed by  General  Wilson's  order,  and  the  streets 
literally  ran  with  rivers  of  beer,  and  wine,  and 
brandy.  Meanwhile,  the  troops  were  sleeping  off 
their  drunken  debauch;  and  on  the  ibth  active 
operations  were  resumed.  On  that  day  the  Maga- 
zine was  taken,  and  its  vast  stores  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  of  all  the  'material'  of  war,  fell  once 
more  into  the  hands  of  their  proper  owners.  By 
sapping  gradually  from  house  to  house  we  managed, 
for  three  days  more,  to  avoid  the  street-fighting 
which,  once  and  again,  has  proved  so  demoralising 
to  F.nslishmen ;  and,  slowly  but  surely,  we  pressed 
back  the  defenders  into  that  ever-narrowing  part 
of  the  city  of  which,  fortunately  for  themselves, 
they  still  held  the  bolt-holes.  Many  of  them  had 
already  begun,  like  rats,  to  quit  the  sinking  vessel. 
And  now  the  unarmed  population  of  the  city 
flocked  in  one  continuous  stream  out  of  the  open 
gates,  hoping  to  save  their  lives,  if  nothing  else, 
from  our  avenging  swords.    On  the  19th,  the  palace 
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of  the  Moguls,  which  had  witnessed  the  last  ex- 
piring flicker  of  life  in  an  effete  dynasty,  and  the 
cruel  murder  of  English  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  fell  into  our  hands;  and  by  Sunday,  the 
20th,  the  whole  of  the  city — in  large  part  already 
a  city  of  the  dead — was  at  our  mercy.  But  what 
of  the  King  himself  and  the  Princes  of  the  royal 
house?  They  had  slunk  off  to  the  tomb  of  Huma- 
youn,  a  huge  building,  almost  a  city  in  itself,  some 
miles  from  the  modern  Delhi,  and  there,  swayed 
this  way  and  that,  now  by  the  bolder  spirits  of 
his  army  who  pressed  him  to  put  himself  at  their 
head  and  fight  it  out  to  the  death,  as  became  the 
descendant  of  Tamerlane  and  Baber,  now  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  young  wife,  who  was  anxious 
chiefly  for  her  own  safety  and  that  of  her  son,  the 
heir  of  the  Moguls;  and  now,  again,  by  the  plaus- 
ible suggestions  of  a  double-dyed  traitor  of  his  own 
house  who  was  in  Hodson's  pay,  and  who,  ap- 
proaching the  head  of  his  family  with  a  kiss  of 
peace,  was  endeavoring  to  detain  him  where  he  was 
till  he  could  hand  him  over  to  his  employer  and 
receive  the  price  of  blood,  the  poor  old  monarch 
dozed  or  fooled  away  the  few  hours  of  his  sov- 
ereignty which  remained,  the  hours  which  might 
still  make  or  mar  him,  in  paroxysms  of  imbecile 
vacillation  and  despair.  The  traitor  gained  the  day, 
and  Hodson,  who  could  play  the  game  of  force  as 
well  as  of  fraud,  and  was  an  equal  adept  at  either, 
learning  from  his  craven-hearted  tool  that  the  King 
was  prepared  to  surrender  on  the  promise  of  his 
life,  went  to  Wilson  and  obtained  leave,  on  that 
condition,  to  bring  him  into  Delhi.  The  errand, 
with  such  a  promise  tacked  on  to  it,  was  only  half 
to  Hodson's  taste.  'If  I  get  into  the  Palace,'  he 
had  written  in  cool  blood  some  days  before,  'the 
house  of  Timour  will  not  be  worth  five  minutes' 
purchase,  I  ween.'  .  .  .  .^fter  two  hours  of  bar- 
gaining for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  queen  and 
favourite  son,  the  poor  old  Priam  tottered  forth 
and  was  taken  back,  in  a  bullock-cart,  a  prisoner, 
to  his  own  city  and  Palace,  and  was  there  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities.  But  there  were  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  as  Hodson  knew  well 
from  his  informants,  also  lurking  in  Humayoun's 
tomb.  .  .  .  With  a  hundred  of  his  famous  horse 
Hodson  started  for  Humayoun'.^  tomb,  and,  after 
three  hours  of  negotiation,  the  three  princes,  two  of 
them  the  sons,  the  other  the  grandson  of  the  King, 
surrendered  unconditionally  into  his  hands.  .  . 
Their  arms  were  taken  from  them,  and,  escorted  by 
some  of  his  horsemen,  they  too  were  despatched  in 
bullock-carts  towards  Delhi.  With  the  rest  of  his 
horse  Tioo  sowars]  Hodson  stayed  behind  to  dis- 
arm the  large  and  nerveless  crowd,  who,  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd,  and  unable,  in  their  paralysed 
condition,  to  see  what  the  brute  weight  even  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  might  do  by  a  sudden  rush,  were 
overawed  by  his  resolute  bearing.  This  done,  he 
galloped  after  his  prey  and  caught  them  up  just 
before  the  cavalcade  reached  the  walls  of  Delhi. 
He  ordered  the  princes  roughly  to  get  out  of  the 
cart  and  strip, — for,  even  in  his  thirst  for  their 
blood,  he  had,  as  it  would  seem,  an  eye  to  the 
value  of  their  outer  clothes, — he  ordered  them  into 
the  cart  again,  he  seized  a  carbine  from  one  of  his 
troopers,  and  then  and  there,  with  his  own  hand, 
shot  them  down  deliberately  one  after  the  other.  It 
was  a  stupid,  cold-blooded,  three-fold  murder.  .  .  . 
Had  they  been  put  upon  their  trial,  disclosures  of 
great  importance  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Mutiny 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  elicited.  Their  pun- 
ishment would  have  been  proportioned  to  their  of- 
fence, and  would  have  been  meted  out  to  them 
with  all  the  patient  majesty  of  offended  law." — R. 
B.  Smith,   Life   of  Lord  Lawrence,  v.  2,  ch.  5. — 


Hodson  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  re-taking  of 
Lucknow  in  the  following  March. 

Also  in:  R.  Temple,  Lord  Laivrence,  ch.  7. — 
Idem,  Men  and  events  of  my  time  in  India,  ch.  7. 
— J.  Cave-Brown,  Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1S57. — G. 
B.  Malleson,  History  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  v.  2, 
bk.  10,  ch.  I. — Major  Hodson,  Twelve  years  of  a 
soldier's  life  in  India,  pt.  2:  Delhi  campaign. — Lord 
Roberts,  Forty-one  years  in  India. 

1857-1858  '(July-June).— General  Havelock's 
campaign. — Sir  Colin  Campbell's  campaign. — 
Relief  of  Lucknow. — Substantial  suppression  of 
mutiny. — "Meanwhile  the  greatest  anxiety  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  our  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen at  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore.  The  Indian 
government  made  every  effort  to  relieve  them ;  but 
the  reinforcements  which  had  been  despatched  from 
England  and  China  came  in  slowly,  and  the  de- 
mands made  for  assistance  far  exceeded  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  task 
of  relieving  the  city  was  entrusted  to  the  heroic 
General  Havelock,  who  marched  out  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  of  whom  only  1,400  were  British 
soldiers,  to  encounter  a  large  army  and  a  whole 
country  in  rebeUion.  At  Futtehpore,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  he  defeated  a  vastly  superior  force,  posted 
in  a  very  strong  position.  .After  giving  his  men  a 
day's  rest,  he  advanced  again  on  the  14th,  and 
routed  the  enemy  in  two  pitched  battles.  Next 
morning  he  renewed  his  advance,  and  with  a  force 
of  less  than  goo  men  attacked  5,000  strongly  en- 
trenched, and  commanded  by  Nana  Sahib.  They 
were  outmanoeuvred,  outflanked,  beaten  and  dis- 
persed. But  for  this  signal  defeat  they  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  women  and 
children  who  still  remained  at  Cawnpore.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  battle  occurred,  they  were 
massacred  under  circumstances  of  cruelty  over 
which  we  must  throw  a  veil.  The  well  of  Cawn- 
pore, in  which  their  hacked  and  mutilated  bodies 
were  flung,  presented  a  spectacle  from  which  sol- 
diers who  had  regarded  unmoved  the  carnage  of 
numerous  battle-fields  shrank  with  horror.  Of  all 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  during  this  war,  so 
fruitful  in  horrors,  this  was  the  most  awful;  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  retribution.  It  steeled 
the  hearts,  and  lent  a  furious  and  fearless  energy  to 
the  arms,  of  the  British  soldiery.  Wherever  they 
came,  they  gave  no  quarter  to  the  mutineers;  a  few 
men  often  frantically  attacked  hundreds,  frantic- 
ally but  vainly  defending  themselves;  and  never 
ceased  till  all  had  been  bayoneted,  or  shot,  or  hewn 
in  pieces.  All  those  who  could  be  shown  to  have 
been  accomplices  in  the  perpetration  of  the  murders 
that  had  been  committed  were  hung,  or  blown  from 
the  cannon's  mouth.  Though  the  intrepid  Have- 
lock was  unable  to  .save  the  women  and  children 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Cawnpore,  he  pressed 
forward  to  Lucknow.  But  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand was  too  small  to  enable  him  to  drive  off  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  Sir  J.  Outram,  who  was  now 
returning  from  the  Persian  war,  which  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  was  sent  to 
Oude  as  chief  commissioner,  with  full  civil  and 
military  power.  This  appointment  was  fully  de- 
served; but  it  had  the  effect,  probably  not  thought 
of  by  those  who  made  it,  of  superseding  Havelock 
just  as  he  was  about  to  achieve  the  crowning  suc- 
cess of  his  rapid  and  glorious  career.  Outram,  how- 
ever, with  a  generosity  which  did  him  more  real 
honour  than  a  thousand  victories  would  have  con- 
ferred, wrote  to  Havelock  to  inform  him  that  he 
intended  to  join  him  with  adequate  reinforcements; 
adding:  'To  you  shall  be  left  the  glory  of  reliev- 
ing Lucknow,  for  which  you  have  already  struggled 
so  much;     I  shall  accompany  you  only  in  my  civil 
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capacity  as  commissioner,  placing  my  military  ser- 
vice at  your  disposal,  should  you  please,  and  serv- 
ing  under   you   as   a   volunteer.'     Thus   Havelock, 
after  gaining  no  fewer  than  twelve  battles  against 
forces  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  little  band  he 
originally  led,  was  enabled  at  length,  on  the  25th 
of  August,   to   preserve   the   civihans,   the   women, 
and  children  of  Lucknow  from  the  impending  hor- 
rors of  another  massacre,  which  would  no  doubt 
have  been   as  fearful  as  that   of   Cawnpore.     The 
Highlanders  were  the  first  to  enter,  and  were  wel- 
comed  with   grateful   enthusiasm   by   those   whom 
they    had   saved    from    a    fate   worse    than    death. 
However,    the   enemy,   recovering   from   the   panic 
which  the  arrival  of'  Havelock  and  his  troops  had 
caused,    renewed    the   siege.     Sir    Colin    Campbell, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  Indian  army, 
had  determined  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 
He  set  out  from  Cawnpore  on  the  qth  of  Novem- 
ber, but  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  14th  for  rein- 
forcements,  which   were   on   the   way   to   join  him, 
and  which  raised  the  force  under  his  command  to 
5,000 — a    force    numerically    far    inferior    to    that 
which  it  was  to  attack.    On  the  17th  of  November 
the  relief  of  Lucknow  was  effected.     The  music  of 
the    Highland    regiments,   playing    'The    Campbells 
arc  coming,'  announced  to  their  delighted  country- 
men  inside   the   city   that   the   commander-in-chief 
himself  was  with  the  relieving  force.     Little  time, 
however,  was  allowed  for  congratulations  and   re- 
joicings.    The  ladies,  the  civilians,  and  the  garri- 
son  were   quietly   withdrawn;    the   guns,   which   it 
was  thought  not  desirable  to  remove,  were  burst ; 
and  a  retreat  effected,  without  affording  the  enemy 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  until 
some  hours  after  the  town  had  been  evacuated  by 
its  defenders.     The   retreating    force   reached   Dil- 
hasha  on  the  24th,  without  having  sustained  any 
serious   molestation.     There   the   gallant   Havelock 
sank  under   the   trials  and  hardships  to   which  he 
had  been  exposed,  and  yielded  up  the  life  which 
was  instrumental  in  preserving  so  many  others  from 
the  most  terrible  of  deaths.    While  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell was  engaged  in  effecting  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
intelligence  reached  Cawnpore  that  a  large  hostile 
army  was  making  towards  it.     General  Windham, 
who    commanded    there,    unacquainted    with    the 
number  or  the  position   of   the   approaching   force, 
marched    forth    to   meet   it,   in    the   hope   that   he 
should  be  able  to  rout  and  cut  up  the  advanced 
guard  before  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  could 
come   to    its   assistance.     But    in    this   expectation 
he  was  disappointed.     Instead   of   having   to   deal 
with   the   van,   he   engaged   with   the   whole    rebel 
army,  and  his  little  force,  assailed  on  all  sides,  was 
obliged  to  retire.     He  at  once  despatched  a  letter 
to     the     commander-in-chief,     requesting     him     to 
hasten  to  his  assistance;  but  it  was  intercepted  by 
the  enemy.    Fortunately  Sir  Colin  Campbell  though 
ignorant  of  the  critical  position  of  his  subordinate, 
came  up  just  at  the  moment  when  the  danger  was 
at  its  height.    This  was  on  the  28th  of  November 
He  was,  however,  in   no  haste  to  attack  the   foe, 
and   was  content   for   the   present   merely   to   hold 
them  in  check.    His  first  care  was  for  the  safety  of 
the   civilians,  the   women,  and   the   children,   which 
was  not  secured  till  the  30th;  and  he  continued  to 
protect  them  till  the  5th  of  December,  when  they 
were  all  safely  lodged  at  Allahabad.     The  enemy, 
unaware    of   the   motive   of   his   seeming   inaction, 
imputed  it   to   fear,  and   became  every   day   more 
confident  and  audacious.     On  the  6th  he  at  length 
turned  fiercely  on  them,  completely  defeated  them, 
and   seized   their   baggage;    he   then   dispersed   and 
drove  away  another  large   force,   under  the   com- 
mand of  Nana  Sahib,  which  was  watching  the  en- 
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gagement  at  a  little  distance.  The  array  entered 
the  residence  of  Nana  Sahib  at  Bithoor,  and  took 
possession  of  much  treasure,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  a  well.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  was  captured;  and  the  army,  being  over- 
taken as  they  were  in  the  act  of  crossing  into  Oude, 
great  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed.  Of  course, 
for  the  moment  Lucknow,  being  no  longer  garri- 
soned, had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents; 
but  they  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain  it. 
Strong  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment was  enabled  to  send  a  force  against  Luck- 
now sufficient  to  overwhelm  all  resistance;  and  on 
the  isth  of  December  this  important  city  was  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  British  troops. 
This  final  recovery  of  the  capital  of  Oude  decided 
the  reconquest  of  that  country.  A  struggle  was,  in- 
deed, maintained  for  some  time  longer;  innumer- 
able battles  were  fought;  and  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  country  was  effected  in  the  month  of  June, 
1858." — W.  N.  Molesworth,  History  of  England. 
V.  3.  cA.  2. 

Also  in:  A.  Forbes,  Havelock,  ch.  5-7. — O.  T. 
Burne,  Clyde  and  Stralhnairn.—L.  Shadwell,  Life 
of  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde,  v.  i,  ch.  11,  v.  2, 
ch.  1-18. — T.  Lowe,  Central  India  during  1S57-8. 

1858-1863. — Governor-generars  proclamation. 
— Termination  of  rule  of  East  India  Company. 
— Government  transferred  to  crown. — "By  a  sin- 
gular circumstance,  when  the  mutiny  was  sup- 
pressed in  1858,  the  Governor-General,  who  in  the 
previous  year  had  been  condemned  for  leniency 
which  was  thought  ill-timed,  was  destined  to  re- 
ceive censure  for  harshness  which  was  declared 
unnecessary.  On  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  Lucknow, 
he  drew  up  a  proclamation  confiscating  the  lands 
of  all  the  great  landowners  in  Oudh.  Exceptions 
were,  indeed,  made  to  this  sweeping  decree.  Land- 
owners who  could  prove  their  loyalty  were  prom- 
ised exemption  from  it,  just  as  rebels  who 
unconditionally  surrendered,  and  whose  hands  were 
not  stained  with  British  blood,  were  offered  par- 
don. There  is  no  doubt  that  Canning,  in  drawing 
up  this  proclamation,  relied  on  the  exceptions 
which  it  contained,  while  there  is  equally  no  doubt 
that  the  critics  who  objected  to  it  overlooked  its 
parentheses.  But  its  issue  was  made  the  basis,  of 
an  attack  which  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  the 
Governor-General's  administration.  The  chances 
of  party  warfare  had  replaced  Palraerston  with 
Derby ;  and  the  Conservative  minister  had  en- 
trusted the  Board  of  Control  to  the  brilliant  but 
erratic  statesman  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
astonished  India  with  pageant  and  proclamation. 
.  .  .  Ellenborough  thought  proper  to  condemn 
Canning's  proclamation  in  a  severe  despatch,  and 
to  allow  his  censure  to  be  made  public.  For  a 
short  time  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  Governor- 
General  who  had  received  such  a  despatch  could 
continue  his  government.  But  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  showed  that  the  minister  who  had  framed 
the  despatch,  and  not  the  Viceroy  who  had  re- 
ceived it,  was  to  suffer  from  the  transaction.  The 
public,  recollecting  the  justice  of  Canning's  rule, 
the  mercy  of  his  administration,  almost  unani- 
mously considered  that  he  should  not  have  been 
hastily  condemned  for  a  document  which,  it  was 
gradually  evident,  had  only  been  imperfectly  un- 
derstood; and  Ellenborough,  to  save  his  colleagues, 
volunteered  to  play  the  part  of  Jonah,  and  retired 
from  the  ministry.  His  retirement  closes,  in  one 
sense,  the  history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  But  the 
transactions  of  the  Mutiny  had.  almost  for  the  first 
time,  taught  the  public  to  consider  the  anomalies 
of  Indian  government.  In  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years   a    Company    had    been    suffered    to    acquire 
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an  empire  nearly  ten  times  as  large  and  as  populous 
as  Great  Britain.  It  was  true  that  the  rule  of  the 
Company  was  in  many  respects  nominal.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  the  true 
head  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  spoke  and 
acted  through  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  But  this  very  circumstance  only  ac- 
centuated the  anomaly.  If  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  in  fact  Indian  minister^^  it 
was  far  simpler  to  make  hira  Indian  minister  by 
name,  and  to  do  away  with  the  clumsy  expedi- 
ent which  alone  enabled  him  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority. Hence  it  was  generally  decided  that  the 
rule  of  the  Company  should  cease,  and  that  India 
should  thenceforward  become  one  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  crown.  ...  A  great  danger  thus  led 
to  the  removal  of  a  great  anomaly,  and  the  vast 
Indian  empire  which  Englishmen  had  won  was 
thenceforward  taken  into  a  nation's  keeping." — • 
S.  Walpole,  History  of  England,  v.  S>  c''-  27. — • 
The  act  "for  the  better  government  of  India," 
which  was  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  "provided 
that  all  the  territories  previously  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East  India  Company  were  to  be 
vested  in  her  Majesty,  and  all  the  Company's 
powers  to  be  exercised  in  her  name.  One  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  was  to  have 
all  the  power  previously  exercised  by  the  Company, 
or  by  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Secretary  was 
to  be  assisted  by  a  Council  of  India,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  their  own 
body,  and  eight  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The 
vacancies  among  the  nominated  were  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  Crown ;  those  among  the  elected  by 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Council  for  a  certain 
time,  but  afterward  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  The  competitive  principle  for  the  Civil 
Service  was  extended  in  its  application,  and  made 
thoroughly  practical.  The  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Company  were  to  be  deemed  the 
forces  of  her  Majesty.  A  clause  was  introduced 
declaring  that,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
or  repelling  actual  invasion  of  India,  the  Indian 
revenues  should  not,  without  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  be  apphcable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  any  military  operation  carried  on  be- 
yond the  external  frontiers  of  her  Majesty's  In- 
dian possessions.  Another  clause  enacted  that 
whenever  an  order  was  sent  to  India  directing 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  her  Majesty's 
forces  there,  the  fact  should  be  communicated  to 
Parliament  within  three  months,  if  Parliament 
were  then  sitting,  or,  if  not,  within  one  month 
after  its  next  meeting.  These  clauses  were  heard 
of  more  than  once  in  later  days.  The  Viceroy 
and  Governor-General  was  to  be  supreme  in  India, 
but  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council.  India  now 
has  nine  provinces,  each  under  its  own  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  independent  of  the  others,  but  all 
subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy.  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  the  government  of  the 
Company,  the  famed  'John  Company,"  formally 
ceased  on  September  ist,  1S58;  and  the  Queen 
was  proclaimed  throughout  India  in  the  following 
November,  with  Lord  Canning  for  her  first  Vice- 
roy."— J.  McCarthy,  History  of  our  own  times, 
V.  3,  cit.  36. — "Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  of 
November  ist,  1858,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  educated  Indians  as  the  Magna  Charta  of 
their  liberties,  declared  that  the  rights,  dignity, 
and  honour  of  Indian  ruling  princes  were  to  be 
preserved  as  Her  Majesty's  own,  and  that,  so  far 
as  might  be,  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  of  what- 
ever race  and  creed,  were  to  be  freely  and  impar- 
tially admitted  to  offices  in  the  public  service,  the 


duties  of  which  they  might  be  qualified  by  their 
education,  ability,  and  integrity  duly  to  d'ischarge. 
The  peaceful  industry  of  India  was  to  be  stimu- 
lated; works  of  public  utility  and  improvement 
were  to  be  promoted;  and  the  Government  was 
to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  resident  in  India.  'In  their 
prosperity  will  be  our  strength,  in  their  content- 
ment our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  great 
reward.'  " — H.  V.  Lovett,  History  of  the  Indian 
nationalist    movement,   p.   15. 

Also  in;  T.  Chailly,  Administrative  problems 
of  upper  India. — H.  S.  Cunningham,  Earl  Canning, 
ch.  7-Q. — Duke  of  Argyll,  India  under  Dalhousie 
and  Canning. 

1864-1893. — Progress  of  British  India  under 
the  crown. — Viceroys  and  their  contributions  to 
upbuilding  of  British  India. — Famine  relief. — 
Conquest  of  Burma. — Strengthening  of  north- 
western frontier. — Material  and  political  prog- 
ress.— The  transfer  of  the  government  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  crown  marked  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
India.  It  was  the  prelude  of  greater  political 
unity  than  had  hitherto  been  possible,  and  the 
growth  of  a  stronger  feeling  of  nationality  than 
had  existed  for  centuries.  "In  spite  of  a  hundred 
checks  and  many  errors,  in  spite  of  individual  acts 
of  harshness  and  injustice  that  no  impartial  stu- 
dent can  deny,  Britain  raised  India  to  the  status 
of  a  great  empire.  As  centuries  of  disorder  and 
division  had  led  to  ultimate  union  under  Akbar, 
so  the  generations  of  disaster  and  disintegration 
that  followed  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  Empire  led 
by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the  union  of  India 
under  Great  Britain.  [Progress  in  this  respect, 
however,  was  at  first  slow,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  a  century  was  almost  imperceptible.]" — Aga 
Khan,  India  in  transition,  pp.  73-74. — The  first 
viceroy.  Lord  Canning,  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Elgin,  in  1862  but  Elgin  only  lived  until  No- 
vember, 1863.  Lord  Elgin  was  succeeded  in  1864 
by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  "the  saviour  of  the  Punjab. 
The  chief  incidents  of  his  rule  wefe  the  Bhutan 
war,  followed  by  the  annexation  of  the  Dwars 
iDooars),  a  submontane  strip  on  the  North- 
Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  in  1864,  and  the  ter- 
rible Orissa  famine  of  1866.  In  a  later  famine 
in  Bundelkhand  and  Upper  Hindustan  in  1868- 
186Q,  Lord  Lawrence  laid  down  the  principle,  for 
the  first  time  in  Indian  history,  that  the  officers 
of  the  Government  would  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  taking  every  possible  means  to  avert 
death  by  starvation.  An  inquiry  was  conducted 
into  the  status  of  the  peasantry  of  Gudh,  and  an 
.\c\.  was  passed  with  a  view  to  securing  them  in 
their  customary  rights.  After  a  period  of  fratri- 
cidal war  among  the  sons  of  Dost  Muhammad,  the 
.\fghan  territories  were  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  Sher  .Mf,  who  was  ackhowledged  as  Amir  by 
Lord  Lawrence.  A  commercial  crisis  took  place 
in  1866.  which  seriously  threatened  the  young  tea 
industry  in  Bengal,  and  caused  widespread  ruin 
at  Bombay.  Sir  John  Lawrence  retired  in  Janu- 
ary i86g.  .  .  .  Lord  Mayo  succeeded  Lord  Law- 
rence in  i86q,  and  urged  on  the  material  progress 
of  India.  .  .  .  Lord  Mayo  reformed  several  of  the 
great  branches  of  the  administration,  created  an 
.Agricultural  Department,  and  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  Provincial  Finance.  The  impulse  to  local 
self-government  given  by  the  last  measure  has 
done  much,  and  will  do  more,  to  develop  and 
husband  the  revenues  of  India,  to  quicken  the 
sense  of  responsibility  among  the  English  adminis- 
trators, and  to  awaken  political  life  among  the 
people.     Lord  Mayo  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
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the   reform   o£   the   salt   duties.     He   thus   enabled 
his  successors  to  abolish  the  old  pernicious  customs- 
lines  which  had  for  long  walled  off  Province  from 
Province,  and  strangled  the  trade  between  British 
India  and  the  Feudatory  States.    He  developed  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  by   an  immense 
extension    of    roads,    railways,    and    canals.      He 
carried  out  the  beneficent  system  of  public  works 
which    Lord    Dalhousie    had    inaugurated.       Lord 
Mayo's   splendid    vigour   defied   alike   climate   and 
the  vast  tasks  which  he  imposed  on  himself.     He 
anxiously    and    laboriously    studied    with    his   own 
eyes   the    wants   of    the    farthest    Province   of   the 
empire.     But   his   life  .  .  .  was   cut   short   by   the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  in  the  convict  settlement   of 
the  Andaman   Islands,  in   1S72.  ...  His  successor 
was   Lord   Northbrook,   whose   ability    found   pre- 
eminent scope  in  the  department  of  finance.     Dur- 
ing   his    viceroyalty,    a    famine    which    threatened 
Lower    Bengal    in    1874    was   successfully    averted 
by    a    vast    organization    of    State    relief.      The 
Maratha   Gaekwar    of    Baroda    was    dethroned    in 
1875   for  misgovernment,   and  for   his  attempt   to 
poison  the  British  Resident  at  his  Court.     But  his 
dominions  were  continued  to  a  child  of  his  race. 
.   .  Lord    Lytton    followed    Lord    Northbrook    in 
1876.     On   January    i,   1877,   Queen   Victoria   was 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India  at  a  darbar   [public 
ceremony]  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  held  on  the 
historic  'ridge'  overlooking  the  ancient  Mughal  cap- 
ital of  Delhi.     But  while  the  princes  and  high  officials 
of  the  country  were  flocking  on  this  gorgeous  scene, 
the  shadow  of  famine  was  darkening  over  Southern 
India.  The  monsoons  of  1876  had  failed  to  bring  their 
due  supply   of  rain,  and   the  season   of    1877   was 
little  better.    This  long-continued  drought  stretched 
from    the    Deccan    to    Cape    Comorin,    and    subse- 
quently invaded  Northern  India,  causing  a  famine 
more    widely    spread    than    any    similar    calamity 
known   in   Indian  history.     Despite   vast  importa- 
tions of  grain   by   sea   and  rail,   despite   the   most 
strenuous    exertions    of    the    Government,    which 
incurred   a    total   expenditure    on    this    account    of 
II    millions   sterling,   the    loss    of    life    from    actual 
starvation  and  its  attendant  train  of  diseases  was 
lamentable.     The  deaths  from  want  of  food,  and 
from    the    diseases    incident    to    a    famine-stricken 
population,    were    estimated    at    Sl%    millions.  .  .  . 
The  years   1882   and   1883   will  be  memorable   for 
these  great  measures.     By  repealing  the  Vernacular 
Press   Act,   he   set   free    the   native   journals   from 
the  last  restraints  on   the  free   discussion   of  pub- 
lic questions.     His  scheme   of  Local   Self-Govern- 
ment   has   opened   a   new   era   of   political    life    to 
the  natives  of  India.     At   the  same  time,   by   the 
appointment    of    an    Education    Commission,    with 
a   view    to   the   spread   of   popular   instruction    on 
a  broader  basis,  he  has  sought   to   fit   the   people 
for  the  safe  exercise   of   the   rights   which   he   has 
conferred.     He   also   lakl   the   foundations   for   the 
great  measure  of  land-legislation  for  Bengal  which 
was    passed    into    law    under    his    successor.    Lord 
Dufferin.      In    1882,    Lord    Ripon's   Finance   Min- 
ister,   Sir    Evelyn    Baring,    took    off    the    import 
duties  on  cotton  goods,  and  the  whole  Indian  im- 
port duties  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  abolished. 
.  .  .  The   Earl   of   Dufferin   succeeded   as   Viceroy, 
1884.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  1885  the  persistent 
misconduct  of  King  Thebau  in  Upper  Burma,  his 
ill-treatment    of    British    subjects,    and    his    rejec- 
tion   of    all    conciliatory    offers,    led    to    an    army 
being  sent  against  him,  under  General  Prendergast. 
The   King  was   dethroned   and   removed   to   India. 
On    ;he    ist    January.    1886,    his    territories    were 
annexed,  and  soon   afterwards  were  constituted   a 
British  province  together  with  Lower  Burma  un- 


der a  Chief  Commission.     [See  Burma:  1824-1886.] 
.  .  .  Under  Lord  Lansdowne's  rule  (with  Sir  Fred- 
erick, afterwards  Lord,  Roberts  as  his  Commander- 
in-Chief)      the     defences     of     the     North-western 
frontier     of     India     were    strengthened,     and     the 
Passes  from  Afghanistan  securecl  against  any  pos- 
sible   invaders.      At    the    same    time,    the    Native 
chiefs    were    allowed    to    take    a    more    important 
position    than   before   in   the   armies  of   India.     A 
number    of    them   had   come    forward   with    offers 
of   money    and   troops    to    aid   in    the   defence   of 
the  country.     Under  Lord  Lansdowne  these  offers 
were    accepted.      Many    of    the    Feudatories    now 
maintain    regiments,   carefully    drilled    and    armed, 
which  in  time  of  war  would  serve  with  the  troops 
of  the  British  Government.     These  regiments,  kept 
up  free   of   cost  to  the   British   Government,  are   a 
free-will    offering    to    it    from    the    loyalty    of    the 
Native  princes,  who  have  greatly  prospered  undiy 
British    rule.      They    served    with    distinction    in 
China   in   iqoo.     The  institution   by   Lord  Curzon 
of    the    Imperial    Cadet    Corps    for   young    Indian 
chiefs   and   nobles,   without   necessarily    leading    to 
a    military    career    may    give    additional    force    and 
interest  to  the  association  of  the  British  and  Na- 
tive   troops.     While   the   Native    princes    are   thus 
zealous   to    aid    the    Sovereign.  Power,   the    people 
and  races  in  the  British  provinces  have  been  learn- 
ing    the    first     lessons    of     local    self-government. 
Municipal  Councils  and  District  Boards  have,  dur- 
ing  the   past    forty   years,   been   gradually   created 
throughout   India.     Their   members   consist   chiefly 
of  Native  gentlemen,  many   of  whom   are  elected 
by   their   fellow   citizens.     These  Municipal   Coun- 
cils    and     District     Boards     now     manage     many 
branches  of  the  Local  Administration.     Their  legal 
powers    and    their    practical    ability    to    do    good 
work   are   increasing.     At   the   same   time,   a   'Na- 
tional   Congress'    of    delegates    from    all    parts    of 
India    has   since    1886    been    held    each    December 
in    one    of    the    provincial    capitals,   such    as   Cal- 
cutta,   Madras,    Bombay,    and    Allahabad.      This 
Congress  discusses  plans  for  opening  a  larger  share 
in    the    work    of    legislation    and    in    the    higher 
branches  of  the  executive  administration,  to  natives 
of   India.      In    i8q2    the    British   Parliament   passed 
an  Act  which  increased  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Councils,  and  introduced  a 
stronger  non-official  element.     Under  that  Act  the 
Local    Governments   in    India    worked   out    a   sys- 
tem    of     electing     members     to     the     Legislative 
Councils   in   accordance  'with   the   needs   and   con- 
ditions of  each  province.     The  year   1893   will  be 
memorable    for   the    first   general   election   of   rep- 
resentative    members    to     the     Indian     Legislative 
Councils.     Side  by   side  with   this  political   move- 
ment,   efforts     (which    to    a    partial    extent    were 
embodied  into  legislation  by  Lord  Lansdowne)   are 
being   made   to   reform   certain   evils   in   the  social 
and   domestic   life   of    the   Hindus,   arising    out   of 
the    customs    of    child-marriage    and    of    the    en- 
forced   celibacy    of    Hindu    widows.     The    whole 
tendency   of  these   efforts,   under   the   guidance   of 
the    social    reformer    Mr.    Malabari,    is    to    protect 
young    Indian    girls    and    to    improve    the    status 
of  Indian  women." — W.  W.  Hunter,  Briej  history 
of    the    Indian    peop'es,    pp.    231-237. — See    also 
Burma;  1824-18S6;  1880-1890. 

18C6. — Straits  settlements  made  a  separate 
crown  colony.  See  Straits  settlements:  Con- 
quest  and   settlement. 

1876-1913. — Development    of    irrigation. — Use 
of    canals.      See    Conservatio.v    of    natural    re- 
sources:   India:    1S76-1913. 
1878-1881. — Relations  with  Afehanistan. — Pol- 
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icy  of  Lords  Lawrence  and  Mayo.  See  Af- 
ghanistan:   i86g-iS8i. 

1881. — Represented  at  International  Confer- 
ence on  Bimetallism.  See  Money  and  banking: 
Modern:    1867-1893. 

1882. — Status  of  postal  savings  banks.  See 
Postal  savings  banks;   188 j. 

1883. — Quetta  ceded  to  British  on  quit-rent 
basis.     See  Quetta. 

1885-1922. — National  Congress.— The  National 
Congress  was  founded  in  1885  by  Allan  Octavian 
Hume,  a  retired  member  of  the  Indian  civil  serv- 
ice, who  had  been  home  secretary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  India.  "The  policy  of  Lord  Lytton's 
Government  (1876-80)  had  aroused  discontent  in 
the  country.  The  imposition  of  the  Vernacular 
Press  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Black  Act,  and 
the  .  .  .  Second  Afghan  War  were  the  subject  of 
much  adverse  criticism.  ...  It  was  recognised  in 
all  quarters  that  the  people  should  organise  them- 
selves by  way  of  a  conference  to  ventilate  their 
grievances."  Correspondence  was  passing  among 
the  Indian  leaders  of  thought  in  the  different 
provinces  as  to  the  formation  of  such  a  con- 
ference on  a  sound  and  permanent  footing.  The 
viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon  (1880-84)  g^ve  the 
necessary  stimulus  and  encouragement.  .  .  .  Prog- 
ress was  so  far  made  as  to  formulate  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  first  meeting  in  Poona  which  at  the 
time  was  the  seat  of  great  political  activity.  The 
Christmas  week  of  1885  was  resolved  upon  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  Conference,  .  .  .  [but 
owing  to  an  outbreak  of  cholera  the  first  assembly 
was  held  in  Bombay  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  Association.  ...  As  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Congress  they  are;-— 
Firstly,  the  fusion  into  one  national  whole  of  all 
the  different  and  discordant  elements  that  con- 
stitute the  population  of  India;  Secondly,  the 
gradual  regeneration  along  all  lines,  mental,  moral, 
social  and  political  of  the  nation  thus  evolved; 
and  Thirdly  the  consolidation  of  union  between 
England  and  India  by  securing  the  modification 
of  such  of  the  conditions  as  may  be  unjust  or 
injurious  to  the  latter  country.  ...  [It  was  on 
these  fundamental  principles  that  the  Congress  car- 
ried out  it  work]  till  1907  when  an  extreme  fac- 
tion of  delegates  deliberately  chose  to  raise  a 
split  in  the  united  camp.  At  the  Congress  held 
in  Surat  in  that  year  the  session  had  to  be  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  violent  outbreak  of  the  fac- 
tional spirit  of  those  who  since  have  been  known 
as  'Extremists,'  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  entertaining  sober  views 
who  are  called  'Moderates;'  but  if  the  proceed- 
ings were  for  the  time  abandoned,  it  was  not 
without  the  leading  men  immediately  organising 
themselves  on  the  spot  to  take  ways  and  means 
for  the  holding  of  future  congresses  and  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  written  constitution  of  which 
the  most  important  part  was  the  creed  of  the 
Congress,  .  .  .  [which]  may  be  repeated  here:  .  .  . 
'The  objects  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  are 
the  attainment  by  the  people  of  India  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Government  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  self-governing  members  [of  the  empire].  These 
objects  are  to  be  achieved  by  constitutional  means 
by  bringing  about  a  steady  reform  of  the  ex- 
isting system  of  administration  and  by  promoting 
national  unity,  fostering  public  spirit  and  de- 
veloping and  organising  the  intellectual,  moral, 
economic  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country.' 
For  some  years  following  1907  efforts  were  made 
to  heal  the  split  and  these  were  without  avail  until 
1916.  .  .  .  But  the  union  then  effected  was  purely 
superficial;   the   difference   between   the  Moderates 


and  the  Extremists  was  fundamental;  the  Ex- 
tremists captured  the  machinery  of  the  Congress 
and  ...  in  September  1020  the  Congress  passed 
entirely  under  the  domination  of  Mr.  Gandhi.  .  .  . 
In  the  hot  weather  following  .  .  .  the  report  of 
the  Hunter  Committee  on  the  disturbances  in  the 
Punjab  was  published.  This  aroused  very  bitter 
hostility  in  India.  In  order  to  deal  with  these 
and  other  pohtical  questions  which  had  developed, 
a  special  session  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Calcutta  in  September  under  the 
presidency  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai.  This  Congress 
was  dominated  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  G.  K. 
Gandhi  who  launched  his  non-co-operation  pro- 
gramme and  received  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  delegates.  .  .  .  [The  non-cooperation  pro- 
gramme included  surrender  of  titles  and  nominated 
posts,  refusal  to  attend  government  functions,  with- 
drawal of  children  from  government  schools  and 
colleges,  boycott  of  British  law  courts,  of  re- 
cruiting, and  of  foreign  goods,  refusal  to  run 
for  seats  on  the  councils,  and  Swadeshi.  The 
Congress  held  in  the  following  December  affirmed 
these  recommendations,  changed  the  constitution  to 
a  claim  for  Swarajya  or  full  independence,  which 
it  claimed  within  one  year,  and  called  for  non- 
violence, non-cooperation  and  Hindu-Muslim 
unity.]  The  activities  of  the  non-co-operators 
were  directed  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  mainly  on  the  boycott  of  law  courts  and 
Government  controlled  schools.  .  .  .  [.^  large  num- 
ber of  students  left  the  schools  and  colleges.  It 
is  stated  that  about  goo  lawyers  suspended  prac- 
tice and  about  2,600  arbitration  courts  were 
started.]" — Indian  Year  Book,  1922,  pp.  686-687, 
689. 

1887. — Baluchistan  made  part  of  British  In- 
dia.    See  Baluchistan:    1876-1887. 

1893-1914. — Suspension  of  free  coinage  of 
silver. — Gold  standard  reserve. — In  June,  1803, 
the  Indian  government,  with  the  approval  of  the 
British  cabinet,  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard. The  government,  it  was  announced,  while 
stopping  the  coinage  of  the  declining  metal  for 
private  persons,  would  continue  on  its  own  ac- 
count to  coin  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a 
ratio  then  fixed  at  sixteen  pence  sterling  per  rupee. 
"The  closing  of  the  mints  of  British  India  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  coins  of  full-debt-paying  power 
is  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  monetary 
history  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the  final 
and  disastrous  blow  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a 
measure  of  value  and  as  money  of  full-debt-pay- 
ing power,  and  the  relegation  of  it  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  subsidiary,  or  token  metal.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  the  evolution  from  a  silver  to  a 
gold  standard  which  has  been  progressing  with 
startling  rapidity  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  The  re- 
markable series  of  events  which  have  character- 
ized, or  made  manifest,  this  evolution  from  a 
silver  to  a  gold  standard  are  nearly  all  condensed 
in  the  brief  period  of  twenty  years,  and  are  prob- 
ably without  a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 
monetary  history.  .  .  .  With  the  single  exception 
of  England,  all  Europe  forty  years  ago  had  the 
silver  standard,  not  only  legally  but  actually — 
silver  coins  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the 
money  of  actual  transactions.  To-day,  not  a  mint 
in  Europe  is  open  to  the  coinage  of  full-debt- 
paying  silver  coins,  and  the  gateways  of  the  Orient 
have  been  closed  against  it.  Twenty  years  ago 
one  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  sil- 
ver; to-day,  one  ounce  of  gold  will  buy  nearly 
thirty    ounces   of    silver.  .  .  .  There    is    a    general 
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impression  that  silver  has  been  the  money  of  India 
from  remote  generations.  This  is  a  fallacy.  It 
has  not  been  a  great  many  years  since  India 
adopted  the  silver  standard.  The  ancient  money 
of  the  Hindoo  was  gold,  which  in  1818  was  sup- 
plemented by  silver,  but  gold  coins  remained  legal 
tender  until  1835,  when  silver  was  made  the  sole 
standard  of  value  and  legal  tender  money  in 
British  India,  and  gold  was  demonetized.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  odd  years,  India  has  absorbed 
vast  quantities  of  silver." — E.  O.  Leech,  Doom  oj 
silver  {Forum,  Aug.,  1893). — ".\  fund  styled  the 
Cold  Standard  reserve  was  created  in  1900,  when, 
after  six  years'  inactivity  since  the  closing  of 
the  mints,  the  coinage  of  new  rupees  began  again 
on  a  large  scale.  It  was  decided  that  the  net 
profits  of  coinage  should  not  be  spent  as  rev- 
enue but  formed  into  this  Reserve  and  held  in 
England  in  the  form  of  sterling  securities.  In 
1906  the  silver  branch  of  the  Gold  Standard  Re- 
serve was  created.  It  is  held  in  India  and  con- 
sists of  rupees,  (maximum  limit  6  crores),  so  that 
when  a  sudden  demand  for  rupees  arises  through 
the  needs  of  the  export  trade,  the  Government 
may  issue  rupees  from  this  Reserve,  while  the 
sterling  equivalent  of  the  amount  is  added  to  the 
London  portion  of  the  Reserve.  Thus  any  danger- 
ous depletion  of  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve  and 
temporary  shortage  of  rupees  in  India  is  avoided. 
In  1Q07  it  was  decided  to  invest  half  the  net 
profit  of  future  coinage  in  the  capital  expendi- 
ture on  railways.  This  was  done  for  two  years 
only,  and  then  forbidden  till  the  sterling  assets 
of  the  Reserve  should  exceed  25  millions.  ...  In 
1912  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  portion  of  this 
fund  in  the  form  of  a  'very  liquid'  or  cash  gold 
Reserve  in  England  not  exceeding  5  millions  sterling, 
because,  during  the  monetary  crisis  of  1908  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  had  to  sell  his  securities 
in  a  hurry  and  at  a  loss  in  order  to  cash  the 
Sterling  bills.  In  1914,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chamberlain  Commission, 
the  silver  branch  of  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve  was 
abolished,  by  being  converted  into  gold." — J.  Sar- 
kar.  Economics  of  British  India,  pp.  296-297. 

1894. — Waziri  War. — .\  fierce  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt the  demarcation  of  the  Afghan  boundary  was 
made  by  the  Waziris.  The  escort  of  5,000  troops, 
consisting  mainly  of  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas,  was  des- 
perately attacked  in  camp  at  Wano,  November  3. 
The  attack  was  repulsed,  but  with  heavy  loss 
on  the  British  side.  It  became  afterwards  neces- 
sary to  send  three  strong  columns  into  the  country, 
under  Sir  William  Lockhart,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  work. 

1895  (March-September). — Defense  and  relief 
of  Chitral. — British  frontier  advanced. — At  the 
extreme  northwe^ern  limit  of  British-Indian  do- 
minion and  semi-dominion,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  Hindu-Kush  mountains,  lies  a  group  of 
quasi-independent  tribal  states  over  which  the 
amir  of  .Afghanistan  claimed  at  least  a  "sphere 
of  influence"  until  1893.  In  that  year  the  amir 
and  the  government  of  India  agreed  upon  a  line 
which  defined  the  eastern  and  southern  frontier 
of  Afghanistan,  "from  Wakhan  to  the  Persian 
border,"  and  agreed  further  as  follows:  "The 
Government  of  India  will  at  no  time  exercise 
interference  in  the  territories  lying  beyond  this 
line  on  the  side  of  Afghanistan,  and  his  Highness 
the  Amir  will  at  no  time  exercise  interference  in 
the  territories  lying  beyond  this  line  on  the  side 
of  India.  The  British  Government  thus  agrees 
to  his  Highness  the  Amir  retaining  Asmar  and  the 
valley  above  it,  as  far  as  Chanak.  His  Highness 
agrees,   on   the   other   hand,   that   he    will    at   no 


time  exercise  interference  in  Swat,  Bajaur,  or 
Chitral,  including  Arnawai  or  Bashgal  valley." 
Under  this  agreement,  the  Indian  government  pre- 
pared itself  to  be  watchful  of  Chitral  affairs. 
The  little  state  was  notoriously  a  nest  of  turbu- 
lence and  intrigue.  Its  rulers,  who  bore  the 
Persian  title  of  mehtar,  signifying  "Greater,"  can 
never  have  expected  to  live  out  their  days.  Changes 
of  government  were  brought  about  commonly  by 
assassination.  The  reigning  prince,  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk,  owed  his  seat  to  the  murder  of  his  father, 
Aman-ul-Mulk,  though  not  by  himself.  In  turn, 
he  fell,  on  New  Year's  day,  1895,  slain  at  the 
instigation  of  his  half-brother,  Amir-ul-Mulk,  who 
mounted  the  vacant  chair  of  state.  The  usurper 
was  then  promptly  assailed  by  two  rivals,  one 
of  them  his  brother-in-law,  Umra  Khan,  a  moun- 
tain chieftain  of  Bajaur,  the  other  an  uncle,  Sher 
Afzul,  who  had  been  a  refugee  at  Kabul.  On 
the  news  of  these  occurrences  at  Chitral,  the 
government  of  India  sent  thither,  from  Gilgit, 
its  political  agent,  Surgeon-Major  Robertson,  with 
a  small  escort,  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
result  of  Dr.  Robertson's  attempt  to  settle  mat- 
ters was  an  alliance  of  Umra  Khan  and  Sher  Afzul 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  destroy  him  and  his 
small  force  of  native  troops,  which  had  five  Eng- 
lish officers  at  its  head.  The  latter  took  pos- 
session (March  i)  of  the  fort  at  Chitralj  a 
structure  about  eighty  yards  square,  walled  partly 
with  wood,  and  so  placed  in  a  valley,  that  it 
was  commanded  from  neighboring  hills.  In  this 
weak  fortification  the  little  garrison  held  off  a 
savage  swarm  of  the  surrounding  tribes  during 
forty-six  days  of  a  siege  that  is  as  thrilling  in  the 
story  of  it  as  any  found  in  recent  history.  The 
first  reinforcements  sent  to  Dr.  Robertson,  from 
near  Gilgit,  were  disastrously  beaten  back,  with 
the  loss  of  the  captain  in  command  and  fifty  of 
his  men.  As  speedily  as  possible,  when  the  situa- 
tion was  known  in  India,  an  army  of  about  14,000 
men  was  made  ready  at  Peshawur,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Low,  and 
relieving  columns  were  pushed  with  great  difficulty 
through  the  Malakand  pass,  then  filled  deep  with 
snow.  A  smaller  force,  of  600  men,  under  Colonel 
Kelly,  fought  its  way  from  Gilgit,  struggling 
through  the  snows  of  a  pass  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Colonel  Kelly  was  the  first  to 
reach  Chitral,  which  he  did  on  April  20.  The 
besiegers  had  fled  at  his  approach.  The  be- 
leaguered garrison  was  found  to  have  lost  forty 
killed  and  seventy  wounded,  out  of  its  fighting 
force  of  about  370  men.  Sher  Afzul  was  caught 
by  the  khan  of  Dir,  who  led  2,000  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  help  of  the  British.  Umra  Khan 
escaped  to  Kabul,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  amir.  Shuja-ul-Mulk,  a  younger  brother  of 
Amir-ul-Mulk  was  declared  mehtar.  The  question 
whether  British  authority  should  be  maintained 
in  Chitral  or  withdrawn  was  now  sharply  de- 
bated in  England;  but  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
party,  coming  into  power  at  that  moment,  decided 
that  the  advanced  frontier  of  Indian  Empire  must 
be  held.  The  young  mehtar  was  installed  in  the 
name  of  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir  as  his  suzerain, 
and  the  terms  under  which  his  government  should 
be  carried  on  were  announced  at  his  installation 
(Sept.  2,  189s)  by  the  British  agent,  as  follows: 

"The  general  internal  administration  of  the 
country  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Mehtar 
and  of  his  advisers.  The  Government  of  India 
do  not  intend  to  undertake  themselves  the  man- 
agement of  the  internal  affairs  of  Chitral,  their 
concern  being  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
State,   and    with   its   general    welfare.      It,    how- 
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ever,  has  to  be  remembered  that  Shuja-ul^Mulk 
is  only  a  boy,  and  that,  at  an  age  when  other 
boys  are  engaged  in  education  and  amusement, 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  hold  the  reins  of 
State.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  recognise  the  necessity  of  his  receiv- 
ing some  help  during  the  time  of  his  minority, 
and  it  has  consecjuently  been  decided  to  leave 
at  Chitral  an  experienced  Political  Officer  upon 
whom  the  Mehtar  may  always  call  for  advice  and 
assistance,  while  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  three 
persons.  Raja  Bahadur  Khan,  the  Governor  of 
Mastuj,  Wazir  Inayat  Khan  and  Aksakal  Fateh 
All  Shah,  to  give  him  help,  instruction  and  advice 
in  the  management  of  his  State  and  in  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  people.  Ordinarily  the  en- 
tire country  will  be  governed  in  accordance  with 
their  experience  and  judgment;  but  nevertheless 
the  Assistant  British  Agent,  if  he  thinks  it  nec- 
essary to  do  so,  may,  at  any  time,  ask  the  Mehtar 
to  delay  action  recommended  by  his  three  ad- 
visers, until  the  opinion  of  the  British  Agent  at 
Gilgit  has  been  obtained,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final  and  authoritative. 

"The  desirability  of  abolishing  traffic  in  slaves 
is  a  matter  to  which  the  Government  of  India 
attach  much  importance,  and  that  they  have  lately 
interested  themselves  with  some  success  in  pro- 
curing the  release  of  Natives  of  Kashmir  and  her 
dependencies,  including  Chitralis,  who  are  held  in 
bondage  in  Chinese  Turkistan.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance therefore  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  that  in  Chitral  also  all  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  slaves,  whether  for  disposal  in 
the  country  or  with  the  intention  of  sending  them 
abroad,  should  be  altogether  prohibited.  Any  such 
selling  of  slaves  is  therefore  from  this  time  for- 
ward absolutely  illegal." — Great  Britain,  Parlia- 
mentary Publications:  Papers  by  Command,  1896 
tC-8037). 

Also  in:  C.  Lowe,  Story  oj  Chitral  (Century 
Magazine,  v.  55,  p.  89). 

1895  (April). — Report  of  opium  commission. 
— "The  long-deferred  publication  of  the  report  of 
this  commission  was  made  in  April,  and  the  re- 
port was  signed  by  eight  out  of  nine  members 
of  the  commission.  The  commissioners  declared 
that  it  had  not  been  shown  to  be  necessary,  or 
to  be  demanded  by  the  people,  that  the  growth 
of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium  in 
British  India  should  be  prohibited.  Such  a  pro- 
hibition, if  extended  to  the  protected  States,  would 
be  an  unprecedented  act  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  paramount  Power^  and  would  be  sure 
to  be  resisted  by  the  chiefs  and  their  people.  The 
existing  treaties  with  China  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium  into  that  country  had 
been  admitted  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  con- 
tain all  they  desired.  The  evidence  led  the  com- 
missioners to  the  conclusion  that  the  common  use 
(if  opium  in  India  is  moderate,  and  its  prohibi- 
tion is  strongly  opposed  by  the  great  mass  of 
native  opinion." — Annual  Register,  1895,  pp.  337- 
338. 

1897-1898. — Frontier  wars.— From  the  early 
summer  of  1897  until  the  close  of  the  year  the 
British  troops  were  engaged  in  suppressing  up- 
risings on  the  Afghan  frontier,  first  among  the 
.'\fghans,  and  then  among  the  Afridis  who  had 
been  subsidized  by  the  government  as  guardians 
of  the  Khyber  Pass.  The  final  results  of  the  cam- 
paign are  thus  summarized  in  the  political  reports: 
"British  troops  traversed  the  country  of  the  tribes, 
inflicting  severe  loss  on  the  tribesmen ;  who  were 
ultimately  reduced  to  submission;  they  paid  large 
fines   in   money   and   arms,   and   friendly   relations 


have    been    restored." — Great    Britain,    House    of 
Commons  Reports  and  Papers,  1900,  No.   13. 

1899-1901. — Famine. — Lord  Curzon's  report.— 
Lord  Curzon,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1898 
to  succeed  Lord  Elgin,  found  himself  faced  with 
one  of  the  worst  famines  in  history,  and  for  a 
time  all  the  energies  of  the  government  were 
concentrated  in  an  almost  unparalleled  system  of 
famine  relief.  In  reporting  to  the  Legislative 
Council  at  Simla  on  the  experience,  in  October 
1900,  Lord  Curzon  said;  "In  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Indian  continent  came  within  the 
range  of  the  relief  operations.  The  loss  occa- 
sioned may  be  roughly  put  in  this  way.  The  an- 
nual agricultural  production  of  India  and  Burma 
averages  in  value  between  300  and  400  crores 
of  rupees  I  the  crore  being  ten  millions,  and  the 
rupee  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  a  dollar]. 
On  a  very  cautious  estimate  the  production  of 
1899-1900  must  have  been  at  least  one-quarter, 
if  not  one-third,  below  the  average,  or  at  nor- 
mal prices  7S  crores,  or  £50,000,000  sterling.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  value  of  some  millions  of  cattle, 
some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  destruction 
of  property  which  great  drought  occasions.  There 
have  been  many  great  droughts  in  India,  but  no 
other  of  which  such  figures  could  be  predicted  as 
these.  ...  If  a  special  characteristic  can  be  at- 
tributed to  our  campaign  of  famine  relief  in  the 
past  year,  it  has  been  its  unprecedented  liberality. 
There  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  India  or 
any  country  of  the  world  to  the  total  of  over 
6,000,000  persons  who,  in  British  India  and  the 
native  States  for  weeks  on  end,  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  charity  of  the  Government.  The 
famine  cost  ten  crores  in  direct  expenditure,  while 
238  lakhs  were  given  to  landholders  and  culti- 
vators on  loans  and  advances,  besides  loans  to 
native  States.  .  .  .  There  has  never  been  a  fam- 
ine when  the  general  mortality  has  been  less, 
when  the  distress  has  been  more  amply  or  swiftly 
relieved,  or  when  the  Government  and  its  officers 
have  given  themselves  with  more  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  the  saving  of  life  and  the  service  of 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  actual 
mortality,  but  there  has  apparently  been  an  ex- 
cess of  mortality  over  the  normal  of  750,000. 
Cholera  and  smallpox  have  accounted  for  230,000, 
which  is  probably  below  the  mark,  so  that  the 
excess  in  British  India  has  equalled  500,000  dur- 
ing the  year.  To  say  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  died  of  starvation  or  even  of  destitution 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  exaggeration,  since  many 
other    contributory    causes    have    been    at    work." 

1902-1907. — Military  reforms  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener.— "When  he  reached  India,  Lord  Kitchener 
[who  was  made  commander-in-chief  in  1902] 
found  that  the  army  united  great  merits  with 
grave  defects.  It  did  not  provide  that  offensive 
power  that  could  properly  have  been  expected 
from  its  numbers  and  its  cost.  It  did  not  ex- 
ploit all  the  martial  races  which  were  available 
for  its  services,  and  it  used  others,  softer  in 
texture  and  of  little  service  in  real  war.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  army  was  defective,  and  .  .  .  [not 
in]  accord  with  railroad  facilities  and  a  changed 
strategic  situation.  It  was  not  self-supporting  in 
material  of  war,  and  the  armament  of  the  troops, 
though  improving,  was  still  much  behind  the  times. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  military  requisite  that 
had  been  completely  supplied  to  the  four  poorly 
organized  divisions  which  formed  the  field  army, 
and  scarcely  any  preparations  had  been  made  for 
maintaining  the  army  in  the  field.  The  con- 
tent  of    the   Indian    army   had   not   been   assured 
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by  adequate  provision  for  its  material  well-being. 
Lastly,  the  higher  administrations  of  the  army  was 
laborious  in  operation  and  inefficient  in  results 
owing  to  a  system  of  dual  control.  .  .  .  Lord 
Kitchener's  plans  for  the  redistribution  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  Array  received  .  .  .  [the  un- 
swerving support  of  the  Viceroy  until]  unfortunate 
differences  of  opinion  arose  on  the  question  of  the 
Military  Department  which  caused  a  grave  crisis 
and  arrested  for  long  the  execution  of  reforms.  .  .  . 
[By]  the  settlement  finally  made,  the  question  of 
the  Military  Department  was  .  .  .  laid  at  rest. 
.  .  .  [The  Commander-in-chief  in  India  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the]  Army  Department  which  was 
invested  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
old  Military  Department,  excepting  only  those  re- 
lating to  supply,  which  were  confided  to  a  separate 
department,  whose  chief  became  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor- General's  Council.  .  .  .  The 
compromise  worked  well.  .  .  .  [But  the  experi- 
ence of  three  more  years  showed  the  lack  of 
necessity  for  the  Supply  Department,  which  was] 
abolished,  and  its  duties  distributed  among  the 
Head-quarters  Staff.  .  .  .  [Lord  Kitchener's  plan, 
which  began  to  take  shape  in  the  autumn  of  1904,] 
was  to  redistribute  the  troops  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  defence  of  India,  to  train 
all  arms  together  at  suitable  centres,  and  to  give 
larger  powers  to  division  commanders.  Decen- 
tralization of  work  and  devolution  of  responsi- 
bility, were  the  keynotes  of  this  as  of  all  Lord 
Kitchener's  reforms.  .  .  .  The  idea  was  to  se- 
cure complete  and  thorough  training  for  war  in 
recognized  war  formations,  to  enable  the  whole  of 
the  nine  divisions  in  which  he  proposed  to  ar- 
range the  army  to  take  the  field  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  while  leaving  behind  them  sufficient 
troops  [three  independent  brigades]  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  power  in  the  repression  of  re- 
bellion. .  .  .  The  Sepoy  .  .  .  greatly  benefited  dur- 
ing Lord  Kitchener's  tenure  of  the  command-in- 
chief.  Thanks  to  the  wise  generosity  of  Lord 
Morley  and  his  council,  the  pay  of  all  the  ranks 
has  been  much  improved  while  a  higher  pension 
scale,  [better  clothing  allowances,  and  other  emolu- 
ments] increased  the  popularity  of  the  service. 
.  .  .  Grass  and  dairy  farms  have  been  established 
all  over  India,  and  the  Medical  service  has  been 
very  successful  in  reducing  the  waste  in  the  army 
from  disease.  It  .  .  .  [was]  the  object  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  as  it  was  the  object  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
not  only  to  make  the  Indian  army  formidable, 
but  to  make  it  safe.  The  principle  of  maintain- 
ing the  artillery  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans 
has  not  been  departed  from,  and  there  are  now 
fewer  native  batteries  in  existence  than  when  Lord 
Kitchener  arrived  in  India.  ...  It  is  recognized 
now  that  Lord  Kitchener  had  no  aim  in  view 
but  that  of  military  efficiency;  that  he  wisely 
decentralized  much  work  that  was  formerly  con- 
gested; that  he  doubled  the  fighting  power  of 
the  army  and  made  it  available  in  a  shorter  time; 
that  he  upset  no  cherished  tradition  that  was 
worth  cherishing;  and  that  he  left  the  Indian 
army  stronger,  better  trained,  better  paid,  and  more 
contented  than  he  found  it." — Military  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times,  Essays,  pp.  136-137,   140-141. 

1903. — Lease  of  Nasirabad  from  Khan  of 
Kalat.     See  Baluchistan:    1903-1914. 

1903  (January). — Durbar  at  Delhi. — "The  Im- 
perial durbar  was  held  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1903,  to  proclaim  formally  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  Emperor  of  India,  and  Lord 
Curzon,  with  remarkable  success,  carried  out  his 
plan  to  make  the  occasion  on"  of  extraordinary 
splendor.     It  brought   together   for   the  first   time 
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all  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  renewed  their  pledges  of 
loyalty  and  offered  their  homage  to  the  throne. 
No  spectacle  of  greater  pomp  and  splendor  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  Europe  or  .'\sia  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world  since  the  days  of  the 
Moguls.  .  .  .  Lord  Curzon  has  been  criticised  se- 
verely in  certain  quarters  for  the  'barbaric  splen- 
dor and  barbaric  extravagance  of  this  celebration,' 
but  people  familiar  with  the  political  situation 
in  India  and  the  temper  of  the  native  princes 
have  not  doubted  for  a  moment  the  wisdom  which 
inspired  it  and  the  importance  of  its  consequences. 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  of  India,  by  the  durbar,  rec 
ognized  those  racial  peculiarities,  and  not  only 
gratified  them  but  made  himself  a  real  personality 
to  the  native  chiefs  instead  of  an  abstract  prop- 
osition. It  swept  away  jealousies  and  brought 
together  ruling  princes  who  had  never  seen  each 
other  until  then.  It  broke  down  what  Lord 
Curzon  calls  'the  water-tight  compartment  system 
of  India.'  'Each  province,'  he  says,  'each  native 
state,  is  more  or  less  shut  off  by  solid  bulk- 
heads from  its  neighbors.  The  spread  of  rail- 
ways and  the  relaxation  of  social  restrictions  are 
tending  to  break  them  down,  but  they  are  still 
very  strong.  Princes  who  live  in  the  south  have 
rarely  ever  in  their  lives  seen  or  visited  the 
states  of  the  north.  Perhaps  among  the  latter  are 
chiefs  who  have  rarely  ever  left  their  homes.  It 
cannot  but  be  a  good  thing  that  they  should 
meet  and  get  to  know  each  other  and  exchange 
ideas.  To  the  East  there  is  nothing  strange,  but 
something  familiar  and  even  sacred,'  continued 
Lord  Curzon,  'in  the  practice  that  brings  sov- 
ereigns together  with  their  people  in  ceremonies 
of  solemnity.  Every  sovereign  in  India  did  it 
in  the  old  days;  every  chief  in  India  does  it 
now ;  and  the  community  of  interest  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people,  to  which  such  a  func- 
tion testifies  and  which  it  serves  to  keep  alive, 
is  most  vital  and  most  important.'  And  the  durbar 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  those  who  planned 
it.  The  expense  was  quite  large.  The  total  dis- 
bursements by  the  government  were  about  ?88o,- 
000,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  equal  amount  was 
expended  by  the  princes  and  other  people  who 
participated." — ^W.  E.  Curtis,  Modern  India,  pp. 
264-265. 

1905. — Earthquakes  in  the  Punjab  and  United 
Provinces. — One  of  the  most  terrific  of  earth- 
quakes occurred  in  Northern  India  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1905.  Its  most  violent  and  destructive 
effects  were  in  the  Kangra  District  of  the  Punjab, 
and  its  neighborhood;  but  the  area  of  shock  ex- 
tended over  several  thousand  square  miles.  The 
finally  ascertained  and  estimated  loss  of  human 
life  was  no  less  in  number  than  373,000.  The 
villages  destroyed  numbered  400.  As  for  the 
destruction  of  property,  including  houses,  bridges, 
irrigation  works,  cattle,  and  crops,  it  was  be- 
yond computation. 

1905-1910. — Growth  of  discontent. — Partition 
of  Bengal. — Outbreak  of  political  crime. — Dis- 
content and  unrest  began  to  ferment  in  India  long 
before  the  administration  of  Lord  Curzon,  which  is 
generally  given  as  the  period  when  they  first  began 
to  Show  themselves.  In  fact  there  were  indications 
of  their  presence  in  the  late  nineties.  ".At  Poona, 
the  Peshwa's  former  capital,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak, 
'the  father  of  Indian  unrest,'  became  prominent  in 
the  nineties  and  carried  on  an  increasingly  violent 
anti-British  campaign  until  his  trial  and  imprison- 
ment for  sedition  in  1908.  His  punishment  was  not 
an  autocratc  reprisal  for  an  academic  offence:  his 
newspapers  were  directly  responsible  for  assassina- 
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tion.  The  movement  spread  from  the  Deccan  to 
Bengal,  where  Lord  Curzon's  educational  reforms 
tended  to  remove  university  control  from  incom- 
petent hands.  The  storm  broke  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  Act  for  that  purpose,  and  the  projected 
partition  of  the  province  was  made  its  pretext.  .  .  . 
Here  again  a  violent  newspaper  campaign  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  shootings  and  bomb  outrages. 
Constructively  the  agitation  took  two  forms,  a 
demand  for  'swaraj'  or  self-government,  and  an 
advocation  of  'swadeshi'  or  the  promotion  of  home 
industries  by  the  boycott  of  British  manufactures. 
Mingled  with  these  political  considerations  was  a 
great  deal  of  religious  fervour  which  leavened  the 
whole." — J.  A.  Williamson,  Short  history  o]  British 
expansion,  p.  5q2 — "The  so-called  partition  of  Ben- 
gal was  not  originally  planned  by  the  Viceroy 
[Lord  Curzon].  The  discussion  about  the  rear- 
rangement of  certain  provincial  boundaries  had 
begun  among  his  subordinates  in  iqoi,  but  no 
definite  proposal  was  made  until  two  years  later,  in 
iqo3,  when  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal  pro- 
pounded a  certain  plan  for  lightening  the  intoler- 
able burden  resting  upon  his  shoulders." — V,  A. 
Smith,  Oxford  history  of  India,  p.  774. — "No  one 
has  ever  seriously  denied  that  the  old  province  of 
Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa  was,  by  reason  of  its 
magnitude,  an  impossible  and,  because  impossible, 
a  sadly  neglected  charge.  The  Supreme  Govern- 
ment had  been  slow  to  realise  that  times  had  al- 
tered since  1785,  when  Warren  Hastings,  reviewing 
his  eventful  administration,  wrote  that  the  sub- 
missive character  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
the  fewness  of  their  wants,  'the  abundant  sources 
of  subsistence  and  of  trafficable  wealth  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  natural  productions,  and  from 
the  manufactures,  both  of  established  usage  and 
of  new  institutions,  left  little  to  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate;  in  effect  nothing  but  attention,  protec- 
tion, and  forbearance.'  No  soldiers  of  the  Indian 
Army  had  been  drawn  from  Bengal,  and  Bengalis 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1857.  But 
as  prosperity  and  population  increased,  as  English 
education  spread,  administration  became  more  com- 
plex, and  the  character  of  the  educated  classes  stif- 
fened and  altered.  The  charge  of  78,000,000  of 
people,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  and 
most  Europeanised  city  in  the  East,  was  far  too 
onerous  for  one  provincial  administration ;  and, 
after  considerable  deliberation  and  consultation, 
[and  public  discussion]  Lord  Curzon  decided  to 
divide  the  old  province  and  Assam  into  the  new 
provinces  of  Western  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Administratively,  this 
was  the  best  arrangement.  It  afforded  most  prom- 
ise of  opening  up  and  developing  the  rich,  difficult, 
and  populous  water  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal. 
But  it  split  Bengal  proper  into  two,  and  gave  Mu- 
hammadans  a  decided  majority  in  the  Eastern 
Province.  It  was,  therefore,  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Congress  leaders  at  Calcutta,  the  centre  of 
Hindu  legal,  educational,  and  political  activities. 
They  proclaimed  that  a  foreign  government  wished 
to  insult  and  efface  Bengali  nationality.  When 
the  partition  was  carried  out,  they  enlisted  ardent 
support  from  sympathisers  all  over  India,  pro- 
claimed a  boycott  of  European  goods,  to  be  effected 
by  the  aid  of  students  and  schoolboys,  and  organ- 
ised a  violent  agitation  on  a  widespread  and 
elaborate  scale.  Many  of  them  were  moved  by  a 
new  kind  of  sentiment.  The  achievements  of  Japan 
had  profoundly  affected  Indian  political  thought. 
Their  plans  took  time  to  develop,  and  were  lareely 
suspended  during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  which  passed  off  successfully  in  the 
cold   season    of    iqos-6.      Before    the    Congress    of 


iqo5  met  at  Benares,  Lord  Curzon  had  left  India, 
and  the  Unionist  Ministry  in  England  had  been 
followed  by  [a  liberal  government].  .  .  .  No 
viceroy  has  ever  played  a  part  larger  than  the  part 
played  by  Lord  Curzon.  His  influence  on  all 
branches  of  administration  was  vigorous  and  benefi- 
cial; he  placed  the  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  North-West  frontier  on  a  stable  footing;  he  set 
an  example  of  industry  and  devotion.  .  .  .  But  we 
can  see  now  that  his  bold  and  confident  nature  led 
him  to  underrate  the  combination  between  the 
opposition  to  the  Partition  of  Bengal  and  the  new 
spirit  which  had  arisen  in  India.  The  loosening  of 
control  which  was  certain  to  follow  on  his  depar- 
ture; the  number  and  bitterness  of  his  enemies, 
their  eagerness  and  the  anxiety  of  those  who  re- 
sented British  rule  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  mis- 
interpreting all  government  measures,  the  plastic 
material  which  lay  ready  to  their  hands;  all  these 
were  factors  of  so  far  undiscovered  potency." — H. 
V.  Lovett,  History  of  the  Indian  nationalist  move- 
ment, pp.  57-60. — "In  England  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment came  into  power  at  the  close  of  igos,  and 
Lord  Morley,  a  hfe-long  radical  and  a  deep  student 
of  history,  took  office  as  secretary  for  India.  His 
policy  was  one  of  repression  of  unconstitutional 
violence,  whether  in  word  or  deed,  accompanied  by 
concession  to  all  legitimate  aspirations  to  reform." 
— J.  Williamson,  Short  history  of  British  expansion, 
p.  sp2. — During  his  administration  unrest,  fed  by 
secret  societies,  and  encouraged  by  the  continued 
vilification  by  the  native  press  of  the  British  ad- 
ministration, continued  to  increase. — "In  the  Pun- 
jab, after  half  a  century  of  tranquil  loyalty,  the 
disturbance  broke  out  in  1907.  The  province  had 
suffered  the  interests  of  certain  classes.  These  mis- 
fortunes gave  point  to  the  general  movement  of 
revolt  against  western  influence  shared  with  the 
rest  of  India.  'Arya  (i.e.  India)  for  the  Aryans' 
became  as  elsewhere  a  popular  cry,  and  seditious 
books  and  newspapers  its  methods  of  exposition. 
[In  igog  it  was  hoped  that  the  Indian  Councils 
Act  would  allay  discontent  and  provide  a  means 
of  political  education ;  but  these  hopes  were  vain.l 
The  deportation  of  Lajpat  Rai,  a  prominent  ring- 
leader, checked  the  agitation,  and  by  igio  the  more 
violent  manifestations  of  discontent  had  tempo- 
rarily subsided  throughout  India.  During  all  this 
period  the  Indian  princes  had  been  firmly  on  the 
side  of  the  government ;  some  of  them  indeed  had 
been  as  bitterly  attacked  as  the  British  officials. 
The  Mohammedans  also  had  kept  aloof  from  sedi- 
tion, and  of  the  Hindu  population  the  vast  majority 
had  been  unaffected.  Nevertheless  the  importance 
of  such  movements  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  persons  taking  part  in  them.  Most 
revolutions  have  been  carried  out  by  minorities." — 
Ibid. — "The  nature  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
State  was  exposed  in  February,  iqio,  is  indicated 
sufficiently  by  the  following  extract  from  Sir  Her- 
bert Risley's  sppech  in  the  Legislative  Council: 
'We  are  at  the  present  moment  confronted  with 
a  murderous  conspiracy,  whose  aim  it  is  to  subvert 
the  Government  of  the  country  and  to  make  British 
rule  impossible  by  establishing  general  terrorism. 
Their  organization  is  effective  and  far-reaching; 
their  numbers  are  believed  to  be  considerable;  the 
leaders  work  in  secret  and  are  blindly  obeyed  by 
their  youthful  followers.  The  method  they  favour 
at  present  is  political  assassination;  the  method  of 
Mazzini  in  his  worst  moods.  Already  they  have  a 
long  score  of  murders  or  attempted  murders  to 
their  account.  There  were  two  attempts  to  blow 
up  Sir  Andrew  Eraser's  train,  and  one  of  the  type 
with  which  we  are  now  unhappily  familiar,  to 
shoot   him   on   a   public   occasion.     Two   attempts 
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were  made  to  shoot  Mr.  Kingsford,  one  of  which 
[in  April,  1908]  caused  the  death  of  two 
English  ladies.  Inspector  Nanda  Lai  Banerji,  Babu 
Ashutosh  Diswas,  the  Public  Prosecutor  at  Alipore, 
Sir  William  Curzon-Wyllie  [July  1909,  in  Londonl, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  .  .  .  Deputy-Superintendent 
Shams-ul  Alum  have  been  shot  in  the  most  delib- 
erate and  cold-blooded  fashion.  Of  three  informers 
two  have  been  killed,  and  on  the  third  vengeance 
has  been  taken  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  in 
the  sight  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  Mr.  Allen,  the 
magistrate  of  Dacca,  [December  1907]  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Two  picric  acid  bombs  were  thrown  at  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  at  Ahmedabad,  and  only 
failed  to  explode  by  reason  of  their  faulty  con- 
struction. Not  long  afterwards  a  attempt  was 
made  with  a  bomb  on  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Umballa.  These  things  are  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  teachings  of  certain  jour- 
nals. They  have  prepared  the  soil  in  which  anar- 
chy flourishes;  they  have  sown  the  seed  and  are 
answerable  for  the  crop.  This  is  no  mere  gen- 
eral statement;  the  chain  of  causation  is  clear. 
Not  only  does  the  campaign  of  violence  date  from 
the  change  in  the  tone  of  the  Press,  but  specific 
outbursts  of  incitement  have  been  followed  by 
specific  outrages.  .  .  .  Serious  attempts  to  under- 
mine the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  army  have  been 
made,  and  the  execution  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  leading  conspirators  has  been  absolutely 
necessary.  The  anarchist  crimes  continued  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Minto  in  1910.  Lord  Hardinge,  whose  previ- 
ous service  had  been  in  the  Foreign  Office,  is  grand- 
son of  the  Governor-general  who  conducted  the 
first  Sikh  war.  A  bomb  attack  made  on  the 
Viceroy  at  Delhi  wounded  him  and  killed  an  at- 
tendant who  was  immediately  behind  Lord  Har- 
dinge on  the  elephant.  The  criminals  escaped." — 
V.  A.  Smith,  Oxford  history  of  India,  pp.  774-775, 
780-781. 

1905-1916. — Growth  of  cooperative  movement. 
— Agricultural   banks.     See   Cooperation:    India. 

1905-1922. — Basis  for  nationalist  movement. — 
Various  Indian  points  of  view. — Causes  of  un- 
rest.— "The  Hon.  C.  Y.  Chintamani,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Provincial  Conference  at  Jhansi,  Oct. 
8,  1916  [said]:  'The  mass  of  the  population  is 
poor,  very  poor.  A  state  of  destitution,  accom- 
panied by  disease  and  debt,  is  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  aggregate  annual  national  income, 
expenditure  and  savings  of  the  peoples  of  different 
countries,  would  reveal  a  painful  state  of  things  in 
India.  John  Bright  said  that  if  a  country  pos- 
sessing a  most  fertile  soil  and  capable  of  bearing 
every  variety  of  production,  found  the  people  in  an 
extreme  state  of  suffering  and  destitution,  there  was 
some  fundamental  error  in  the  government.  The 
observation  was  made  of  India.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Secretary  of  State  for  India  under  Glad- 
stone, recorded  his  opinion,  "of  chronic  poverty  and 
permanent  reduction  to  the  lowest  level  of  sub- 
sistence such  as  prevail  among  the  vast  population 
of  rural  India,  we  have  no  example  in  the  Western 
world."  In  a  paper  on  the  wealth  of  the  Empire, 
read  before  the  British  Association  in  1903,  the 
aggregate  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(whose  population  is  less  than  our  United  Prov- 
inces) was  put  at  1,750,000,000  pounds  and  that  of 
India  at  600,000,000  pounds,  roughly,  30  rupees 
[about  $10.00]  per  head  per  annum.'  The  general 
survey  of  the  Empire  led  Sir  Robert  Giffen  to  con- 
sider 'how  vast  must  be  the  economic  gulf  separat- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  India 


when  we  find  that  42,000,000  of  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom  consume  in  food  and  drink  alone  an 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  income  of  300,000,000 
Indians.  Unless  relieved  from  their  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  the  Indian  problem  and  difficulty  remain 
untouched.'  He  further  pointed  out  the  anomaly 
of  Britain  requiring  of  India  and  India  alone,  a 
substantial  military  expenditure,  though  the  wealth 
of  the  self-governing  colonies  is  so  enormously 
greater  than  that  of  India.  This  though  the  Indian 
army  is  freely  used  for  imperial  and  general  pur- 
poses, and  is  not  employed  exclusively  for  local 
defence." — L.  Rai,  England's  debt  to  India,  pp 
330-331- — Yet.  another  Indian  can  say:  "The  pres- 
ent organisation  [of  government]  has  been  a  work 
of  steady  and  systematic  endeavour,  altered  and 
improved  by  increasing  experience  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  the  following  summary 
takes  cognisance  of  only  those  prominent  achieve- 
ments of  administration,  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
which  distinguish  the  English  from  any  previous 
rule.  A  system  of  public  services,  for  the  most  part 
based  on  recognised  tests  of  qualifications  has  been 
established,  which  furnishes  capable  men  for  the 
duties  of  the  numerous  departments  of  the  State. 
It  is  free  from  nepotism,  influence,  or  partiality  in 
selection.  For  the  defence  of  the  Indian  Empire 
and  preservation  of  international  peace,  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  army  ...  is  maintained,  its  mari- 
time defence  being  undertaken  by  the  British  Navy. 
This  provision  has  made  the  whole  country  on  all 
its  vast  frontier  free  from  aggression  by  land  and 
sea,  and  absolutely  immune  from  any  danger  of 
internal  disturbances  and  internecine  conflicts.  A 
sense  of  complete  security,  unknown  in  previous 
times,  prevails  now  in  every  corner  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  finances  of  the  country  are  the  care 
not  only  of  an  organised  Department,  but  the  Su- 
preme and  subordinate  governments  are  bound  by 
well-defined  rules  to  regulate  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  every  province  and  district.  Budgets 
are  prepared  and  pubhcly  discussed  in  Councils,  al- 
locations are  made  for  works  of  public  utility  such 
as  railways  and  canals,  besides  disbursements  for 
the  current  expenditure  of  the  official  services,  and 
educational  and  medical  institutions.  During  the 
last  35  years  there  has  been  a  steady  expansion  of 
the  finances,  without  increase  in  the  rates  of  in- 
ternal taxation  and  without  large  borrowings. 
Apart  from  the  debt  incurred  for  reproductive 
works,  such  as  railways  and  irrigation,  the  interest 
on  which  does  not  fall  on  the  tax-payer,  as  it  is 
paid  out  of  their  large  net  profits,  the  public  debt 
of  India  to-day  (1914)  is  only  about  £12,750,000. 
In  the  period  under  calculation,  large  expenditure 
on  famine  relief  and  protective  railways,  and  irri- 
gation and  public  works,  was  met  from  the  current 
revenues.  In  the  last  fifty  years  both  the  income 
and  expenditure  have  increased  more  than  three- 
fold. .  .  .  The  judicial  system  of  India  is  another 
and  perhaps  the  most  excellent  feature  of  British 
rule.  Its  very  credit  with  the  people,  that  which 
has  reconciled  them  most  to  it,  is  the  confidence 
they  have  in  the  English  sense  and  methods  of 
justice.  The  Penal  Codes  and  Codes  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Procedure,  comprehensive,  intelligible,  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  by  which 
the  administration  of  justice  is  generally  regulated, 
are  superior  to  those  of  many  other  countries,  and 
surpassed  by  none.  Other  enactments  and  regula- 
tions suited  to  the  social  requirements  of  certain 
classes  of  people,  and  peculiar  tribes,  as  well  as 
laws  relating  to  municipalities  and  other  public 
bodies  have  long  since  been  formulated  and  are 
constantly  promoted  or  modified.    The  competence 
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and  character  of  the  judges  and  officials  entrusted 
with  judicial  functions  are  as  a  rule  unimpeachable. 
As  in  the  judiciar>-,  so  in  the  Legislative  bodies,  the 
people  have  been  by  Acts  of  Parliament  allowed 
for  years  past  a  fair  share  of  the  seats,  a  share 
which  is  being  enlarged  periodically  in  response  to 
their  aspirations.  The  net-work  of  railways  and 
canals,  stupendous  engineering  works  such  as 
bridges,  roads,  and  reservoirs,  public  buildings  for 
hospitals,  universities,  schools  and  museums  of 
varying  dimensions,  with  which  cities  and  towns 
are  provided,  are  not  only  monuments  of  British 
genius,  but  proofs  of  that  tranquillity,  that  progress 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  multiplication  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  which  have  followed 
in  the  wake  of  British  rule.  The  trigonometrical, 
topographical,  n-eological,  archaeological,  and  cadas- 
tral surveys;  scientific  experiments  in  agriculture, 
the  preservation  of  forests,  increase  in  cultivation, 
the  introduction  of  staples  unknown  in  previous 
years  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona ;  drainage 
systems  in  towns,  sanitation  throughout  villages 
and  expert  medical  help  for  the  women  confined  in 
zenanas  and  behind  the  purdah, — all  these  and 
numerous  other  ever  multiplying  and  expanding 
accessories  to  the  physical  and  material  improve- 
ment of  a  nation  would  not  have  been  possible 
unless  initiated  or  fostered  by  a  government  im- 
bued with  a  real  sense  of  its  obligations  to  a 
people  whose  fortunes  and  destiny  it  is  in  its 
power  to  make  or  to  mar,  .  .  .  There  are  immense 
tracts  which  for  want  of  water  had  always  re- 
mained uncultivated.  To  remedy  these  drawbacks, 
than  which  scarcely  anything  can  be  conceived 
more  disastrous  to  a  people  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  the  soil,  a  highly  efficient  and  expanding 
scheme  of  irrigation  has  been  wisely  pursued  by 
Government  for  years  past.  It  had  the  sanction  of 
pastimes,  for  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  rulers  had 
inaugurated  similar  projects  in  their  time.  But  the 
construction  was  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  nor 
had  it  the  same  element  of  expansion  and  efficiency, 
and  certainly  not  the  same  aid  of  engineering  skill, 
as  are  contained  in  the  British  system  of  irrigation 
Under  the  East  India  Company  up  to  1858  about 
half  a  dozen  projects  had  been  begun,  a  couple  of 
them  being  partly  open,  which  supphed  water  to 
a  million-and-a-half  acres.  Since  then  and  up  to 
1914,  at  a  cost  of  £45,500,000  no  less  than 
34,gi4,ooo  acres  of  land  have  been  brought  under 
irrigation,  ensuring  to  cultivators  an  income  of 
fifty-four  million  pounds  from  the  crops  raised  by 
it.  The  inception,  the  method  of  construction,  and 
the  result  of  such  an  undertaking,  at  all  events  on 
so  stupendous  a  scale,  were  made  possible  under 
British  administration." — M.  M.  Bhownaggree,  Ver- 
dict of  India,  pp.  28-34, — "I  admit  a  wave  of  ex- 
tremism is  passing  throughout  the  land.  Moderate 
views  are  at  a  discount,  and  those  holding  them 
are  abused  and  jeered  at,  and  have  been  roughly 
ousted  from  the  Congress  and  other  representative 
institutions.  But  no  sane  person  amongst  the  ex- 
tremists would  like  to  see  British  rule  in  India 
subverted,  for  he  realises  that  even  if  such  a  thing 
were  feasible  it  would  be  neither  for  the  good  of 
the  country  nor  for  himself,  .  ,  ,  Somehow  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  while  the  war  was  m 
progress  there  was  an  eager  disposition  shewn  to 
make  concessions  to  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
people,  whereas  now  a  certain  amount  of  coldness- 
and  indifference  are  being  exhibited,  and  consider- 
ing the  sacrifices  India  has  made  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  people  came  to  entertain  expectations 
which  may  have  been  extravagant  in  some  quar- 
ters, as  to  being  liberally  requited;  and  they  now 
fear  that  a  bitter  disappointment  is  in   store   for 


Ihem.  The  extremists,  whose  aims  were  higher  and 
more  definite,  are  sullen  and  irritated  at  finding 
that  the  prospect  is  very  gloomy  and  remote  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination  being  applied  to 
India,  ,  .  ,  While  crores  of  rupees  [ten  million  ru- 
pees to  a  crore]  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
extension  of  railways,  which  it  is  supposed,  and 
perhaps  wrongly,  will  mainly  serve  a  njilitary  pur- 
pose, even  a  paltry  sum  is  not  available  for  free 
and  compulsory  education,  on  which,  good  manv 
believe,  depends  the  advancement  of  the  country, 
ISee  above:  1835-1922,]  ,  ,  ,  Religious  frenzy  ex- 
ceeds by  far  political  excitement,  and  it  is  no 
forced  conclusion  that  to  it  may  be  ascribed  some 
of  the  deplorable  events  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred. Second  to  religious  frenzy,  but  a  very 
close  second,  is  hero-worship.  Mr.  Gandhi  .  ,  ,  is 
recognised  as  a  hero  and  there  are  people  who 
would  go  to  any  length  for  him.  Either  of  these 
two  impulses,  if  misdirected,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing much  mischief,  but  if  both  these  are  combined 
and  political  excitement  is  superadded.  Heaven  only 
help  us,  ,  .  ,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  that 
the  educated  leaders  are  entirely  exonerated  from 
blame.  They  were  engaged  in  an  agitation  against 
what  they  considered  an  iniquitous  Act  [Rowlatt 
Sedition  Act]  passed  by  Government.  A  most 
excellent  occupation,  but  it  imposes  certain  obliga- 
tions. .  .  .  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  writes; 
'The  true  explanation  of  the  trouble  is  more  pal- 
pably to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  unrest  due  to  re- 
action after  the  stress  of  war  and  the  hardship  it 
has  entailed  and  is  still  entailing.  .  .  .  The  Rowlatt 
Bills  have  formed  a  convenient  stalking  horse  but 
the  course  of  events  hitherto  shows  clearly  that  if 
they  had  not  been  available  some  other  pretext 
would  have  been  forthcoming.  Racial  animosity, 
Mahomedan  feeling  about  the  downfall  of  Turkey, 
the  prevailing  high  prices  everywhere,  vague  po- 
litical ideas  about  self-determination  may  all  be 
considered  as  contributory  causes,  and  the  Rowlatt 
Bilk  have  been  used  as  a  handle  mainly  by  irrecon- 
cilables  whose  almost  openly  avowed  creed  has  al- 
ways been  dislike  of  the  British  Raj.'  This  is  quite 
true,   and   if   to   this   be   added  .  .  .  other   reasons 

.  .  it  will  afford  an  explanation  of  the  general 
unrest  pervading  the  Punjab  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  India." — A.  Nundy,  Present  situation,  pp. 
8-11,  17. 

"In  the  forefront  we  must  place  the  fact  that 
until  the  summer  of  1014  there  was  a  white  and 
European  solidarity  vis-a-vis  Asia  and  .'\frica 
which,  though  officially  unrecognized,  was  yet  the 
foundation  of  European  policy  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term.  A  small  but  suggestive  point  of 
nomenclature  illustrates  my  meaning.  The  British 
governing  classes  and  the  white  mercantile  com- 
munity were  referred  to  throughout  India  as 
'Europeans,'  and  the  general  line  of  differentiation 
as  between  the  governors  and  the  governed  was 
shown  by  the  terms  'European'  and  'Native,'  or 
latterly  the  more  acceptable  cognomen  'Indian.' 
.  .  ,  The  German,  French  or  Italian  trader  or  mis- 
sionary had  social  union  with  the  British  rulers 
and  business  men,  carrying  inherent  privileges  that 
made  them  members  of  the  same  governing  Eu- 
ropean family.  But  the  Great  War  has  broken 
up  that  solidarity.  The  German  and  Austrian 
missionary  and  trader  has  been  interned  in  India 
or  repatriated,  and  all  and  sundry  have  watched 
the  humiliation  of  these  fallen  members  of  the 
white  race.  The  most  remote  villagers  have  heard 
of  the  sepoys  who  have  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
the  fairest  inhabitants  of  Europe,  The  long-main- 
tained racial  line  of  demarcation  has  been  largely 
replaced   by    that   of   allegiance   to   Sovereign   and 
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flag.  ...  To  foreigners  and  onlookers  India  may 
be  a  conquered  country,  yet  British  rule  was  ex- 
tended (with  Indian  help)  so  insidiously  and  so 
gradually,  it  has  lasted  so  long  and  the  work  of 
conquest  and  administration  has  from  the  first 
been  carried  on  by  British  heads  and  Indian  hands 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  average  Indian  does 
not  look  upon  himself  as  belonging  to  a  con- 
quered people,  or  on  his  country  as  dominated  by 
foreigners.  He  has  awakened  to  the  reality  only 
when  he  has  tried  to  visit  the  British  self-govern- 
ing Dominions,  which  have  now  agreed  to  a  more 
liberal-minded  policy.  .  .  .  Again,  a  fundamental 
change  has  come  over  the  Indian  outlook  on  public 
affairs.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average 
Indian  Moslem  looked  upon  himself  as  a  member 
of  a  universal  brotherhood,  sojourning  in  a  land 
in  which  a  neutral  Government,  with  a  neutral 
outlook,  bept  law  and  order  and  justice.  His 
political  and  communal  pride  was  satisfied  by  the 
fact  that  his  co-religionists  in  Turkey,  Persia, 
Morocco,  and  (nominally  at  least)  in  Egypt  en- 
joyed independence  and  national  sovereignty. 
While  his  allegiance  was  to  Queen  Victoria,  his 
political  self-respect  was  satisfied  by  the  existence 
of  the  Sultans  at  Constantinople  and  Fez,  and  of 
the  Shah  and  Khedive  at  Teheran  and  Cairo.  .  .  . 
So  strong  are  the  world  forces  of  this  generation 
that  states  and  societies  which  have  stood  still 
for  centuries  have  now  been  overthrown  by  the 
strong  currents  of  European  and  .American  activity. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  Indian  Mahomedan, 
instead  of  holding  but  the  outposts  of  Islam  in 
the  East,  sees  around  him  nothing  but  Moslem 
societies  in  a  far  greater  state  of  decay  than  his 
own.  .  .  .  Under  these  circumstances,  he  neces- 
sarily looks  upon  India  more  and  more  as  the 
hope  of  his  political  freedom  and  as  the  centre 
that  may  still  raise  the  other  Mahomedan  coun- 
tries to  a  higher  standard  of  civilisation.  Another 
point  to  be  remembered  is  that  while,  under  the 
old  conditions,  the  Mahomedans  were  doomed 
to  be  nothing  but  a  one-fifth  minority  in  an  over- 
whelmingly Brahmanical  India,  to-day,  as  the 
forces  of  disruption  gain  strength  in  Western  Asia, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  South  Asiatic  Fed- 
eration of  to-morrow,  of  which  India  must  be  the 
centre  and  the  pivot,  will  contain  not  only  the 
66}4  millions  of  Indian  Moslems,  but  the  thirty 
or  forty  millions  more  Musulmans  inhabiting 
South  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  Afghan- 
istan. If  we  turn  from  numbers  to  surface  of 
territory,  the  Islamic  provinces  of  South  Asia 
will  be  almost  as  great  in  extent  as  the  India  of 
yesterday.  Hence  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
Mahomedans  of  India  being  nothing  but  a  small 
minority  in  the  coming  federation.  No  doubt 
these  considerations,  again,  are  sub-conscious  and 
semi-conscious;  but  they  are  potent.  The  Indian 
Moslem  of  to-day  is  no  more  haunted  by  the  fear 
of  being  a  powerless  minority;  nor  has  he  con- 
stantly to  look  for  his  sentimental  satisfaction  to 
the  Islamic  States  outside  India.  .  .  .  Turning  our 
gaze  from  the  Moslems  to  the  vast  Hindu  popu- 
lation, we  find  among  its  educated  members  the 
feelitig  that  the  great  conflict  announced  as  a  war 
for  liberty  and  freedom,  for  the  protection  of  self- 
development  in  small  countries,  such  as  Belgium 
and  Serbia,  carries  for  the  Allies  the  implication 
that  political  freedom  is  the  heritage  of  every  na- 
tion, great  or  small.  The  principles  that  render  the 
Allied  cause  just  in  Europe  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation, mutatis  mutandis,  and  lead  to  the  deduc- 
tion that  India,  too.  must  be  set  on  the  path  of 
self-government.  ...  I  do  not  lose  a  due  sense 
of    proportion    when    I   say    that    one    of    the 


deeper  causes,  if  not  of  discontent  or  disaffection, 
at  any  rate  of  the  distrust  of  England  and  Eng- 
lishmen that  appeared  on  the  surface  in  India  in 
recent  years  was  the  strained  relationship  between 
Indians  and  their  white  fellow-subjects  in  East 
Africa.  A  rankling  sense  of  injustice  was  aroused 
by  the  reservation  of  the  best  lands  for  Europeans. 
and  by  a  succession  of  ordinances  and  regulations 
based  on  an  assumption  of  race  inferiority." — 
Aga  Khan,  [ndia  in  transition,  pp.  18-20,  22-25,  iig. 
"When  India  was  conquered,  .  .  .  every  free 
Indian  subject  of  the  Crown  soon  became  entitled 
to  the  private  civil  rights  of  an  Englishman,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  his  own  personal  law,  Hindu  or 
Musulman  or  Parsi  or  Jain,  might  modify  those 
rights;  and  if  there  was  any  such  modification, 
that  was  recognized  for  his  benefit  rather  than  to 
his  prejudice.  .  .  .  Accordingly  we  have  in  India 
the  singular  result  that  .  .  .  every  Indian  subject 
is  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown 
anywhere,  and  to  any  post  or  function  to  which 
any  body  of  electors  may  select  hin  .  He  may 
be  chosen  by  a  British  constituency  a  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Two  natives  of 
India  (both  Parsis)  have  already  been  chosen,  both 
by  London  constituencies,  to  sit  in  the  British 
House.  .  .  .  Neither  birth,  nor  colour,  nor  re- 
ligion constitutes  any  legal  disqualification.  This 
was  expressly  declared  as  regards  India  by  the 
India  Act  of  1833,  and  has  been  more  than  once 
formally  declared  since,  but  it  did  not  require  any 
statute  to  establish  what  flowed  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  British  law." — J.  Br>xe,  Roman  and  the 
British  empires,  pp.  46-47. — Unfortunately,  In- 
dians took  this  to  mean  that  his  accession  to  the 
civil  rights  of  an  Englishman  gave  him  equal  rights 
throughout  the  dominions  with  any  other  British 
subject.  The  fact  that  the  dominions  themselves 
did  not  look  upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  but 
classed  the  Indian  with  other  .Asiatics,  and  framed 
their  immigration  laws  to  exclude  him,  came  as  a 
shock  to  his  growing  self-consciousness,  and  sense 
of  personal  if  not  national  pride.  Attempts  to 
force  the  dominions  to  receive  him  as  an  equal 
were  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  on  the  right 
of  legislation,  as  well  as  the  right  to  welcome  and 
exclude  whom  they  would.  Consequently,  the 
claim  to  equality  made  matters  worse,  and  in 
every  case  reacted  against  the  Indian.  The 
trouble  in  South  Africa  centered  chiefly  around 
Natal,  where  a  head  tax  of  £3  was  imposed  on 
Indians,  and  around  the  Union  Immigration  Act 
of  1Q13,  which  restricted  the  family  of  an  im- 
migrant to  the  wife  and  child  of  a  monogamous 
marriage.  This  law  was  held  to  bar  even  one 
wife  who  had  been  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  a  religion  which  permitted  polygamy.  The 
South  African  controversy  is  responsible  for  the 
leadership  of  M.  K.  Gandhi.  As  a  young  man, 
after  he  had  been  called  to  the  English  bar,  he 
went  out  to  South  Africa  to  defend  the  case  of 
the  Indians.  The  treatment  which  he  received 
there,  and  especially  in  the  Transvaal,  determined 
him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  fellow  country- 
men. He  accepted  their  leadership,  started  a  news- 
paper, began  educational  work,  and  generally  tried 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  Indians.  In  1014  the  In- 
dian Relief  Act  was  passed  to  overcome  the  mar- 
riage difficulty,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  General  Smuts,  then  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  Gandhi,  with  regard  to  Indian  traders 
in  the  Transvaal.  In  British  East  .Africa,  now 
Kenya  Colony,  the  controversy  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  question  of  the  right  of  Indians  to 
hold  land  in  the  colony.  The  dispute  slumbered 
during  the  World  War,  but  later  broke  out  with 
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added  virulence  over  the  allotment  of  land  to 
British  ex-soldiers,  and  a  plan  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  races.  The  trouble  in  British  Columbia 
was  quite  a  different  phase  of  the  Indian  question, 
and  was  closely  related  to  the  labor  movement  and 
immigration  laws.  The  province,  which  already 
had  a  Sikh  population  of  4,000,  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  entn.'  of  any  Asiatic  who  had  not  made 
a  continuous  voyage  from  his  place  of  domicile. 
This  law  was  invoked  in  1014  to  keep  out  a  ship- 
load of  Sikhs,  who  claimed  to  have  made  a  con- 
tinuous voyage  in  a  specially  chartered  ship.  The 
provincial  authorities  asserted  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  claim  could  not  be  sustained,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  had  been  picked  up  at 
various  places  along  the  route,  and  from  outside 
of  India,  and  despite  an  appeal  to  the  Dominion 
authorities,  the  greater  number  were  forced  to 
return.  This  incident  caused  a  serious  riot  in 
India.  The  whole  question  roused  such  intense 
feeling  in  India  that  in  1014,  Lord  Hardinge  sug- 
gested a  system  of  emigration  by  passports,  to  be 
issued  in  India,  and  reciprocity  agreements  to  gov- 
ern all  Indian  emigration.  The  suggestion  was 
favorably  received  on  all  sides.  At  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  igiS,  the  right  of  India  to  pass  such 
restrictions  on  immigration  from  any  country  in 
the  British  comity  of  nations  as  might  be  imposed 
by  that  country  on  Indians  was  recognized.  In 
ig2i,  the  Imperial  Conference,  by  resolution,  drew 
attention  to  the  disabilities  imposed  on  Indians 
resident  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  such  disabilities  should  be 
removed.  South  Africa  declined  to  comply  with 
the  resolution,  because  the  large  number  of  In- 
dians resident  in  the  Union  created  a  peculiar  situ- 
ation there,  but  Canada  and  Australia  have  passed 
legislation  to  cover  the  point.  Additional  friction 
had  been  created  in  the  Transvaal  in  igiq  by  dis- 
putes over  "trade  rights,"  land  ownership,  and 
"vested  rights,"  the  latter  of  which  had  been 
a  subject  of  arrangement  between  Smuts  and 
Gandhi.  A  commission  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  controversy  recommended,  among  other  sug- 
gested solutions,  a  system  of  voluntary  repatriation 
of  the  Hindus,  and  a  large  number  returned  to 
India,  carrying  with  them  a  strong  sense  of  in- 
justice, intensitied  by  the  effort  made  to  keep  them 
on  a  footing  of  inferiority,  which  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  unrest  already  in  existence  there.  The  com- 
mission found  that  the  fear  of  an  Asiatic  menace 
was  largely  unfounded,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the 
danger  of  unassisted  emigration  from  India,  in  the 
present  state  of  industrial  needs  at  home,  was  very 
problematical.  The  question  of  social  equality  aris- 
ing out  of  racial  feeling  is  one  of  the  most  deep 
seated  causes  of  political  unrest  in. India,  because  it 
is  rooted  in  the  conflicting  civilizations  of  East  and 
West.  Comparatively  large  numbers  of  Indians 
travel,  for  the  purpose  of  education  or  otherwise,  to 
Great  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe  and  .Amer- 
ica, where  they  outwardly  at  least  conform  to  west 
ern  usages,  and  find  their  nationality  no  bar  to 
social  intercourse.  They  attend  the  great  schools, 
enter  the  universities,  and  adopt  professions.  But 
when  they  return  to  India,  these  educated  Indians 
claim  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
being  treated  as  social  inferiors,  by  higher  civil 
servants,  if  they  are  in  government  service,  or 
even  by  men  of  their  own  rank.  The  same  claim 
is  made  by  men  who  have  been  educated  in  Indian 
universities,  and  have  entered  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, or  become  enrolled  among  the  very  large 
number  of  Indian  civil  servants,  who  crowd  all  the 
departments  of  the  administration,  except  in  the 
very   highest   ranks.     These  men,  and  other  edu- 


cated Indians,  complain  of  the  "arrogance  and 
pride"  of  their  British  colleagues;  who  on  their  side 
point  out  that  they  are  rarely  or  never  invited  to 
the  houses  of  Indians ;  that  in  most  cases  the  dif- 
ference in  point  of  view,  of  social  customs,  and 
household  arrangements  and  family  life  makes  the 
admission  of  Indians  to  anything  beyond  formal 
intercourse    almost    imoossibje. 

Also  in:  V.  Chirol,  Indian  unrest. — V.  Lovett, 
History  oj  Indian  nationalist  movement. — J.  A. 
Williamson.    Short    history    oj    British-  expansion. 

1907. — Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Afghan- 
istan.    See   .Afch.wistan:    1Q07. 

1907.— Opening  of  Staff  college  at  Quetta. 
See   Quetta. 

1907-1921. — All-India  Moslem  League. — Mo- 
hammedan loyalty  to  the  British  government. — 
New  factor  in  Indian  politics. — Rapprochement 
between  Moslems  and  Hindus. — Khalifat  Asso- 
ciation.— "On  December  30th  .  .  .  [1907]  a  Ma- 
homedan  Conference,  in  session  at  Dacca,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  newly-created  Province  of  Eastern  Ben- 
gal, departing  absolutely  from  its  traditions,  openly 
discussed  the  question  of  the  protection  of  Ma- 
homedan  interests  from  a  political  standpoint,  and 
finally  carried  unanimously  a  motion  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  'All-India  Moslem  League'  to  pro- 
mote among  the  Mahomedans  of  India  feehngs  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  remove 
any  misconceptions  that  may  arise  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  Government  with  regard  to  any  of  its 
measures;  to  protect  and  to  advance  the  political 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Mahomedans  of  India, 
and  respectfully  to  represent  their  needs  and  aspira- 
tions to  Government,  and  to  prevent  the  rise  among 
Mahomedans  in  India  of  any  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  other  communities,  without  prejudice  to 
the  other  objects  of  the  League.  A  strong  Provi- 
sional Committee  was  formed,  with  power  to  add 
to  its  number,  and  the  joint  secretaries  appinted 
were  the  Nawabs  Vicar-ul-mulk  and  Mohsin-ul- 
mulk.  two  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
Mahomedan  community  in  India  and  men  of  great 
intellectual  capacity.  The  Committee  was  charged 
to  frame  a  constitution  within  a  period  of  four 
months,  and  further  to  convene  a  meeting  of  Indian 
Mahomedans  at  a  suitable  time  and  place  to  lay 
the  constitution  before  such  meeting  for  final  ap- 
proval and  adoption.  The  Rubicon  has  been 
crossed;  the  Mahomedans  of  India  have  forsaken 
the  shades  of  retirement  for  the  political  arena; 
h.nceforth  a  new  factor  in  Indian  politics  has  to 
be  reckoned  with." — E.  E.  Lang,  All-India  Moslem 
League  (Contemporary  Review,  Sept.,  iqoy). — "In 
India,  Moslems  continued  for  a  long  while  in  sullen 
and  inactive  subjection  to  the  British  crown.  They 
refused,  ...  to  take  advantage  of  the  modern  edu- 
cation, by  means  of  which  the  Hindus  forged 
ahead.  Jealousy  of  the  Hindus  and  their  predomi- 
nance led  the  Moslems  to  give  steady  support  to 
the  British  Government,  that  by  its  aid  they  might 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Hindus.  The  first  Mohammedan  lead- 
ers adhered  to  a  programme  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  and  development  under  their  segis.  The 
leaders  following  Sayid  Ahmad  Khan  were  Justice 
Amir  Ali,  president  of  the  London-All  India  Mos- 
lem League;  Ali  Khan,  president  of  the  Central 
League ;  His  Highness  Aga  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Bohrah  sect  of  Ismieliyahs  of  Bombay;  and  the 
Prince  of  .Arcot  in  Southern  India.  This  .All-India 
Moslem  League,  intended  to  include  all  sects,  has 
provincial  leagues  and  a  council  in  London  designed 
to  act  upon  the  Imperial  Government.  It  has  de- 
veloped ardour  and  enthusiasm  and  manifested  con- 
siderable activity.     It  wishes  to  make  a  common 
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language  for  all  Indian  Moslems,  possibly  the 
Urdu.  The  government,  in  a  reform  scheme,  gave 
representation  to  the  people  in  the  Legislative 
Council  and  in  other  official  bodies.  Moslems  took 
advantage  of  these  privileges  and  became  members 
of  the  High  Councils.  In  order  to  be  prepared 
for  their  new  status,  they  are  seriously  seeking 
modern  education  and  making  progress.  Of  late 
many  influences  have  combined  to  arouse  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  Moslem  people.  The 
Pan-Islamic-  influences  of  the  Sultan,  hajis,  and 
dervishes,  the  active  press,  the  critical  condition  of 
the  Moslem  world,  and  the  rapid  influx  of  new 
political  ideas  have  caused  a  sudden  change.  A 
nevv  party  has  been  formed  which  is  strongly  na- 
tionalistic. It  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
lawyers,  editors,  and  teachers  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration. They  have  forced  the  adoption  by  the 
Moslem  Leagues  of  a  programme  calling  for  'po- 
litical and  religious  unity  with  Turkey  and  the 
outer  Islamic  world,'  and  for  the  freedom  of 
Islamic  races  and  countries  from  the  rule  of  alien 
and  Christian  governments.  This  thesis  is  one  upon 
which  theoretically  modernists  and  Pan-Islamists, 
politicians  and  dervishes,  editors  and  Ulema  can 
agree.  But  later  the  Nationalists,  undeterred  by 
the  resignation  of  their  old  leaders,  and  by  the 
anarchistic  tendencies  and  outbreaks  of  the  Hindus, 
reached  an  understanding  with  the  Hindu  National 
Congress,  sinking  their  religious  differences  and 
giving  adhesion  to  the  motto,  'India  for  the  In- 
dians' (Internalional  Review  of  Missions,  1014,  p. 
34).  The  newly  organized  League  passed  resolu 
tions  severely  disapproving  of  the  course  of  the 
British  Government  concerning  Turkey  and  Persia 
in  :qio.  The  state  of  feeling  was  becoming  more 
embittered.  Everything  was  critically  regarded.  An 
example  of  this  was  seen  just  before  the  war.  In 
order  to  open  a  new  street,  a  fountain  which  was 
used  for  ablutions  was  removed.  This  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  insult  to  Islam  and  was  made  the 
occasion  of  riot  and  loss  of  life.  The  fountain 
was  rebuilt  by  the  government  on  a  new  level.  The 
rapprochement  of  Moslems  and  Hindus  and  adjust- 
ment of  their  programmes  does  not  indicate  any 
widening  of  religious  outlook,  but  simply  a 
temporary  sinking  of  them  for  political  purposes. 
Indeed,  the  attitude  of  both  races  is  reactionary, 
rejecting  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  Christian 
civilization,  except  in  physical  science  and  its  appli- 
cations, and  exalting  the  worth  of  all  things  Indian. 
It  opposes  the  movement  of  Neo-Islam  to  graft 
European  law  and  ideas  on  Islam,  but  rather  would 
renew  confidence  in  the  old  religion  as  in  all  things 
of  their  own." — S.  G.  Wilson,  Modern  movements 
among  Moslems,  pp.  22g,  230. — "The  political 
leaders  fof  the  Mohammedans]  had  fallen  into  line 
in  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All-India 
Moslem  League  during  the  1916  and  igi?  sessions, 
when  they  united  in  demanding  Home  Rule  for 
India,  and  they  had  united  since  then  in  rejecting 
as  totally  inadequate  the  scheme  of  reforms  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Montagu-Chclmsford  Report.  But 
not  till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war  did  the 
Mahomedan  Extremists  discover  a  special  grievance 
for  their  own  community  in  the  peace  terms  likely 
to  be  imposed  upon  a  beaten  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  agi- 
tation was  at  lirst  very  artificial,  for  the  bulk  of 
Indian  Mahomedans  had  until  recent  years  known 
very  little  about  and  taken  still  less  interest  in 
Turkey,  and  their  loyalty  had  never  wavered 
during  the  war.  .  .  .  But  the  long  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  in  formulating  their  Turkish 
peace  terms  allowed  time  for  the  movement  to 
grow  and  to  carry  with  it  the  rpore  fanatical  ele- 
ment amongst  Indian  Mahomedans.     The  Govern- 


ment of  India  tried  in  vain  to  allay  Mahomedan 
feeling  by  receiving  deputations  from  the  Khilafat 
[Khalifat]  Association  founded  to  prosecute  an 
intensified  campaign  in  favour  of  Turkey,  and  pro- 
fessing its  own  deep  anxiety  to  procure  what  it 
called  'a  just  peace  with  Turkey.'  .  .  .  The  greatest 
success  which  the  Khilajat  agitators  achieved  was 
when  Mr.  Gandhi  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  them  that  the  movement  was  a  splendid  mani- 
festation of  religious  faith,  as  he  himself  described 
it  to  me.  For,  once  satisfied  that  the  cause  which 
they  had  taken  up  was  a  religious  cause,  he  was 
prepared  to  make  it  his  own  without  inquiring  too 
closely  into  its  historical  or  political  justification. 
.  .  .  Whilst  Mahomedans  proved  their  emancipa- 
tion from  narrow  sectarianism  by  joining  the  Saty- 
agraha  movement  of  passive  resistance  in  spite  of 
the  Hindu  character  impressed  upon  it  by  its 
Sanscrit  name,  it  was,  he  declared,  for  Hindus  to 
show  that  they,  too,  could  rise  above  ancient  preju- 
dice and  resentment  by  throwing  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  Khilajat  movement.  Both  move- 
ments were  to  be  demonstrations  of  the  'soul-force' 
of  India,  to  be  put  forth  in  passive  resistance  ac- 
cording to  his  favourite  doctrine  of  Akimsa,  the 
endurance  and  not  the  infliction  of  suffering." — V. 
Chirol,  India,  old  and  new,  pp.   173,   174. 

1908-1909. — Passage  of  the  Indian  Councils 
Bill  by  British  parliament. — Popular  represen- 
tation in  legislative  councils  introduced. — Ap- 
pointment of  native  member  of  viceroy's  execu- 
tive council. — The  great  project  of  reform  in  the 
government  of  India  which  Lord  Morley,  as  sec- 
retary for  India  in  the  British  administration, 
brought  before  Parliament  in  December,  1908,  em- 
bodied fundamentally  in  what  was  known  during 
the  discussion  of  it  as  the  Indian  Councils  Bill, 
had  its  origin  more  than  two  years  before  that 
time,  not  in  the  councils  of  the  British  ministry, 
but  in  those  of  the  government  of  India.  "They 
included  the  appointment  of  one  Indian  member 
each  to  the  viceroy's  executive  council  and  to  the 
executive  councils  of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  of  two  Indian  members  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  council  in  London.  The  Act  also  greatly 
extended  the  size  and  scope  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cils, that  for  the  whole  Indian  Empire  being  raised 
to  a  maximum  of  sixty  members,  and  those  for  the 
provinces  being  in  general  considerably  more  than 
doubled.  On  all  these  councils  except  that  of  the 
governor-general  the  non-official  members  became 
a  majority,  and  the  number  of  those  elected  was 
multiplied  by  four.  The  electorates  were  arranged 
so  as  to  give  representation  to  various  classes,  in- 
dustrial interests  and  religions,  and  not  on  a  flat 
qualification  as  in  Europe.  The  legislative  councils 
received  enlarged,  powers  of  criticizing  government 
proposals,  both  financial  and  general,  but  the 
executive  retained  the  right  to  disregard  their  ad- 
vice should  it  see  fit.  The  reform  was  therefore 
in  the  direction  of  representative,  but  not  by  any 
means  of  responsible,  government.  A  Press  Act 
followed  to  give  effect  to  the  complementary  re- 
pressive side  of  the  Morley  policy." — J.  A.  William- 
son, Short  history  of  British  expansion,  p.  503. — 
A  fortnight  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Lord 
Morley  exercised  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and 
appointed  Satyendra  Prasanna  Sinha,  advocate  gen- 
eral of  Bengal,  as  the  first  native  member  of  the 
executive  council. 

Also  in:  C.  M.  P.  Cross,  Development  of  selj- 
government  in  India. 

1909  (June). — Represented  at  Imperial  Press 
Conference.  See  British  empire:  Colonial  and 
imperial  conferences:    iqog    (June). 

1911. — Great    durbar    at    Delhi.-^Preaence    of 
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King  George  V. — Change  of  capital  from  Cal- 
cutta  to    Delhi.     See    Delhi:    iqii. 

1911. — Discussions  of  naturalization  laws,  in- 
tercommunication and  social  legislation  at  Brit- 
ish Imperial  Conference.  See  British  empire: 
Colonial   and    imperial    conferences:    lOii. 

1911. — Reversal  of  partition  of  Bengal. — "In 
one  respect  the  good  result  [of  the  partition  of 
Bengali  was  complete  and  permanent.  The  agita- 
tion that  had  sprung  up  over  Lord  Curzon's  par- 
tition of  Bengal  had  taken  the  rest  of  India  entirely 
by  surpri.se.  No  one  had  hitherto  supposed  that 
the  population  was  sentimentally  attached  to  the 
idea  of  being  included  in  one  compartment  of 
British  administration  rather  than  another;  and  to 
find  such  a  rearrangement  as  that  carried  out  by 
Lord  Curzon  giving  rise  to  a  great  popular  griev- 
ance was  a  revelation.  ...  It  is  certain  that  no 
sentiment  of  the  kind  was  in  existence  when  .  .  . 
Bengal  [was  taken  over],  nor  for  long  after- 
wards. .  .  .  Still,  a  standing  agitation  was  an  un- 
desirable feature  in  Indian  public  life ;  and  the 
Government  of  India,  in  addressing  Lord  Crewe, 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that,  in  proposing  their 
changes,  one  of  their  principal  motives  was  to 
allay  the  ill-feeling  that  had  been  set  up  by  the 
partition  among  the  Bengali  population.  From 
this  point  of  view  let  it  be  said  the  measure  was 
entirely  successful.  The  Bengalis  hailed  the  an- 
nouncement with  delight.  Their  leaders  were  nat- 
urally exultant  at  having  prevailed  after  they  had 
practically  given  up  hope;  when  His  Majesty  the 
King  visited  Calcutta  a  few  weeks  after  the  Dur- 
bar, he  was  received  with  a  rapturous  demonstra- 
tion of  loyalty.  So  carried  away  were  the  Ben- 
galis by  the  turned  tide  of  sentiment  that  not  a 
murmur  was  heard  against  the  fresh  partition  that 
was  introduced  hand  in  hand  with  the  revocation 
of  the  old — the  separation  of  Behar  and  Orissa, 
and  their  amalgamation  into  a  new  Province  at 
the  expense  of  Bengal.  [The  Bengals  were  re- 
united: Behar,  Chota,  Nagpur  and  Orissa  were 
united  to  form  a  province,  and  Assam  became 
another.] 

"The  framing  of  the  igii  scheme  was  thus  essen- 
tially a  vindication  of  Lord  Curzon's  policy.  .  .  . 
Lord  Curzon  rightly  judged  that,  if  the  business 
were  not  tackled  then,  it  would  force  itself  upon 
the  Government  in  a  few  years  at  latest ;  and, 
reluctant  as  the  Government  of  India  must  have 
been  in  igii  to  launch  out  on  another  redistri- 
bution, it  was  obliged  to  accept  his  conclusion." — 
India  under  Lord  Hardittge  (Quarterly  Review, 
July,  1916). 

1911. — Effective  factory  legislation.    See  Labor 

LEGISLATION-:     iSSl-IQII. 

1912-1922.— Industrial  revolution.— Growth  of 
export  trade. — Influence  of  railways. — Effect  of 
World  War  upon  finance. — Duties  on  cotton 
and  other  imports. — "The  outstanding  character- 
istic dominating  all  the  aspects  of  India's  economic 
life  during  the  last  three  decades  has  been  that  the 
country  has  been  passing  through  an  industrial 
revolution,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one 
which  took  place  in  England  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  later  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  During  this  period,  India 
has  been  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old 
archaic  economic  order  to  the  new  and  reorganised 
order,  typified  by  that  prevailing  in  England. 
Though  the  transformation  is  still  in  its  earlier 
stages,  the  change,  which  has  already  taken  place, 
is  most  striking.  In  1802,  when  the  first  signs  of 
this  industrial  revolution  were  just  beginning  to  be 
perceptible,  the  late  Mr.  Ranade,  the  pioneer 
economist  in  India,  described  the  economic  condi- 


tions of  the  country  in  the  following  words:  'With 
us  an  average  individual  man  is.  to  a  large  extent, 
the  very  antipodes  of  the  Economical  man.  The 
Family  and  the  Caste  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Individual  in  determining  his  position  in  life.  Self- 
interest  in  the  shape  of  the  desire  of  Wealth  is  not 
absent,  but  it  is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal 
motor.  The  Pursuit  of  Wealth  is  not  the  only 
ideal  aimed  at.  There  is  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  aptitude  for  free  and  unlimited  competition 
except  within  certain  predetermined  grooves  or 
groups.  Custom  and  State  Regulation  are  far 
more  powerful  than  Competition,  and  Status  more 
decisive  in  its  influence  than  Contract.  Neither 
Capital  nor  Labour  is  mobile,  and  enterprising  and 
intelligent  enough  to  shift  from  place  to  place.  , 
Wages  and  Profit  are  fixed  and  not  elastic  and 
responsive  to  change  of  circumstances.  Population 
follows  its  own  Law,  being  cut  down  by  disease 
and  famine,  while  Production  is  almost  station- 
ary.' .  .  .  Twenty  years  later.  Sir  Theodore  Mori- 
son  writes,  'Production  upon  Western  lines  has 
hardly  been  attempted  for  more  than  the  life-time 
of  one  generation,  but  within  that  short  space 
it  has  made  a  most  promising  beginning,  and  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  progress  achieved 
has  been  amazingly  rapid.'  During  this  period, 
the  railway  mileage  nearly  doubled,  and  both  he 
and  Prof.  Radhakamal  Mukerji  show  how  the 
development  of  the  railways  broke  down  the 
economic  isolation  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  vil- 
lage. 'Rural  society  is  no  longer  solely  dependent 
upon  its  own  resources  for  supplying  its  needs. 
Secure  of  access  to  the  large  .European  markets, 
the  cultivator  no  longer  dreads  that  a  bumper 
harvest  will  so  glut  his  petty  local  mart  that  his 
produce  cannot  be  sold  at  all.  .  .  .  The  substitu- 
tion of  money  for  barter  and  payment  in  kind  is 
a  familiar  symptom  of  the  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  economic  order;  it  is  now  in 
full  operation  in  India.'  .  .  .  'Thus  the  sudden 
introduction  of  competition  into  an  economic  unit 
which  had  from  time  immemorial  followed  cus- 
tom has  wrought  a  mighty  change.'  The  growing 
tendency  to  migrate  to  the  trade  and  industrial 
centres  has  been  another  feature  of  this  eco- 
nomic transformation.  .  .  .  During  igoq-io  to  1913- 
14,  the  quinquennium  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  India's  foreign  sea-borne  trade  ex- 
panded somewhat  rapidly,  and  the  expansion  was 
most  marked  in  1912-13  and  1913-14.  .  .  .  The  de- 
mands of  .  .  .  [foreign]  industrial  populations  for 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  produced  in  any 
part  of  the  world  benefited  agricultural  coun- 
tries like  India.  .  .  .  [The  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  was  followed  by  a  financial  crisis.]  However, 
the  stability  of  the  Indian  exchange  was  main- 
tained, owing  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  During  1915-16  the  effects  of  the 
crisis  brought  about  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
disappeared  substantially,  the  trade  adjusted  it- 
self to  some  extent  to  the  new  conditions,  and  a 
sort  of  war  equiUbrium,  although  an  unstable  one, 
was  established.  .  .  .  During  1916-17  the  famine 
in  tonnage  became  .  .  .  serious,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the  freights  rose  to  14  times  their 
pre-war  level.  The  rates  from  Bombay  to  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  1916-17,  as  compared  with 
those  at  the  close  of  1915-16,  rose  by  90  per 
cent,  and  the  rates  from  Calcutta  60  per  cent; 
the  rates  to  the  Far  East  also  increased.  .  .  .  The 
demand  for  Indian  produce  and  manufactures  for 
war  purposes  became  keen,  and  developed  in  in- 
tensity during  the  following  years  of  the  war  with- 
out any  consideration  of  their  prices.  As  the 
export   of   these   articles   possessed   a  supreme   im- 
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portance   from  the  point  of  view   of   the  conduct 
of    the    war,    the    Government    of    India    had    to 
take   special   measures   to    facilitate    these   exports, 
and   exported   a    large   value   of    these   articles   on 
its  own  account.     In   regard  to  the  import  trade, 
Japan  and  the  U.  S.  A.  began  ...  to  secure  the 
custom  entirely  lost  by  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
to  an  appreciable  extent  by  the  United  Kingdom  on 
account  of  her  concentration  upon  the  war.   Hence, 
the    value    of    India's    overseas    trade    in    igi6-i7 
showed   a   substantial   increase   as   compared   with 
that    in    IQ15-16.  ...  At    the    beginning    of    this 
centurv,    2q    per    cent    of    India's    exports    were 
taken  'by   the   United    Kingdom,    25    per   cent    by 
Continental  Europe,  24  per  cent  by  the  Far  East, 
•7   per   cent  by   the   U.   S.   A.,   and   the   remaining 
15    per   cent    by    other    countries.      By    1914    the 
share   of   the    United    Kingdom   had    fallen    to    24 
per  cent,  and  that  of  Continental  Europe  had  in- 
creased   to    29    per   cent,    the    Far    East    took    17 
per    cent,    mainly    owing    to    a    large    decrease    in 
the  export  of  opium  and  cotton  yarns   to   China, 
the    U.    S.    A.    9    per    cent,    and    other    countries 
21   per  cent.     Germany,   which  stood   third   in   the 
hst     of     India's    customers    in     1900,    taking  .  .  . 
[£5,000,000]   of  Indian   produce,  attained  the  sec- 
ond rank  in  1Q14,  next  only  to  the  United  King- 
dom,  importing   £17.5   million   of   India's   produce. 
.  .  .  Till  the  closing  decades  of  the   19th  century, 
although  a  freedom  of  trade  prevailed  since   1813, 
the   other   nations   did   not   make   any   special   ef- 
forts to  develop  direct   trade   relations   with   India, 
and   the   United   Kingdom   carried   on   a   consider- 
able  entrepot    trade    in    Indian   produce.  .  .  .  The 
situation,    however,    began    to    change    from    the 
closing  decades  of  the  last  century.  .  .  .  Germany, 
which  had  .  .  .  commenced  a  rapid  industrial  ad- 
vance by  iSqo,  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by 
Japan,    which    redoubled    her    activities    in    this 
direction    after    the     Russo-Japanese    war.      The 
U.  S.  A.  and  France  also  made  similar  endeavours, 
which,  however,  were  not  in  any  degree  comparable 
with   those   made  by   Germany   and   Japan.     The 
two    former    countries,    to    a    considerable    extent, 
remained  content  to  deal  with  India  through  Lon- 
don, and  to   utilise  the  available  English  services. 
.  .  .  Mercantile  houses  for  conducting   the  import 
and  export  business  were  established  bjv  Germany, 
Japan    and    Austria    at    the    chief    Indian    ports, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Madras  and  Rangoon. 
It  is  true  that  the  main  object  in  organising  these 
houses  was   to   push   the    wares   of   the   respective 
countries   in    the    Indian    market,   but    the    houses 
directed  their  attention   also   to   the  export   trade, 
and    it    should    be    noted    that    before    the    war 
India  continued  to  export  more  to  these  countries 
than   to  import   from   them.  .  .  .  From   the   begin- 
ning of  this  century  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the    war,    India's    import    trade,    like    her    export 
trade,  showed  a  tendency  towards  a  diversion  from 
the    United    Kingdom    to    Continental    Europe,    es- 
pecially Germany,   [to]  the  U.  S.  A.  [and]  Japan. 
...  In   iSqo-iooo  the  share  of   the   United   King- 
dom in  India's  import  trade  was  6q  per  cent,  while 
those  of  Germany,  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Japan  were 
quite   small.  ...  By    1Q13-1914   the   share    of   the 
United  Kingdom  had  fallen  to  64  per  cent,  while 
those   of   Germany,  Japan   and   the   U.  S.   A.  had 
increased  to  69,  2.5  and  2.6  per  cent  respectively. 
.  .  .     [Germany    also,    with    cheaper   goods,   aided 
by  national  organizations  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
bazaars,    and    was    rapidly    increasing    her    bazaar 
trade.]     During  the  war  goods  of   Germany  were 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  Indian  market.     They 
were,    however,    replaced    not    by    those    of     the 
United  Kingdom  but  by   those  of  Japan   and  the 


U.  S.  .\.,  which,  in  addition,  enormously  increased 
their  exports  to  India,  and  secured  a  substantial 
part  of  the  market  exclusively  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom  before  the  war  .  .  .  The  war  made 
them  realise  fully  the  value  of  the  Indian  mar- 
ket, and  a  new  spirit  began  to  pervade  their 
organisations.  It  could  be  translated  into  prac- 
tice, chiefly  because  both  these  countries,  Japan 
from  the  first,  and  the  U.  S.  .\.  from  1917,  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  being  ."Mlies,  without  the 
handicaps  and  difficulties,  which  the  European 
Allies  had  to  contend  with.  .  .  .  Both  Japan  and 
the  U.  S.  A.  sent  commercial  travellers  and 
inquiry  agents,  who  travelled  in  all  the  parts  of  In- 
dia, studying  the  Indian  requirements.  .  .  .  Both 
the  countries  established  a  number  of  export  and 
import  houses,  with  branches  in  the  important  sea- 
port towns  [while  Japan  established  retail  stores 
in  all  large  Indian  towns].  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  A.  and 
Japan,  .  .  .  have  made  material  inroads  into  the 
staple  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  India, 
the  former  into  the  metallurgical  and  the  latter 
into  the  textile  trades.  .  .  .  The  competition  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  Japan  has  revolutionized  the  buying 
methods  in  India.  Before  the  war,  the  United 
Kingdom  possessed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  market  in  many  articles,  and  could  de- 
pend upon  getting  at  home  all  the  orders  of  the 
Indian  dealers  and  the  managing  agents  of  the 
various  industries,  as  they  had  buying  connec- 
tions with  the  United  Kingdom  only.  But,  during 
the  war,  the  connections  with  her  had  to  be 
abandoned,  or  became  considerably  weakened,  while 
similar  connections  with  Japan  and  the  U.S.A. 
were  formed  and  strengthened,  and  these  two  coun- 
tries are  doing  their  best  to  foster  them.  .  .  . 

"The    industrial    movement    was    not    very    suc- 
cessful   before    the    war,    and    even    the    so-called 
Swadeshi    movement    for    the    support    of    the    in- 
digenous   industries    died    away    in    a    compara- 
tively short  time.     Thus,  at   the   outbreak   of   the 
war,   India's  industries   were   few   in   number,  and 
consisted   of   textile   factories   for   the   working   up 
of  a  part  of   the  home-grown   supplies   of  cotton 
and  jute,  and  to  a  less  extent,  of  wool  and  silk; 
railway    workshops,    collieries,    and    a    few    engi- 
neering   works    at    the    chief    ports,    obtaining    all 
their    supplies    of    steel    from    other    countries;    a 
small    number    of    flour   and    paper   mills;    a   few 
tanneries  producing  chiefly  half-tanned  leather  for 
export ;    some    rice    and    oil    mills.      [Hand    looms 
provided  employment  for  about  two  million  people 
in    weaving.]      Pig    iron    was    being    produced    in 
fairly    large    quantities    by    the    Bengal    Iron    and 
Steel    Company    for    some    years    before,    but    its 
efforts  to  manufacture  steel  had  been  unsuccessful ; 
while  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  had  com- 
menced   operations    only    in    191 2,    and    was   con- 
tending   with    numerous    difticulties.      Moreover    a 
large  proportion  of  these  factories,  with  the  notable 
exception    of    the    cotton    factories,    were    owned 
and  managed  by  non-Indians.  .  .  .  During  the  war 
India's  industrial  position  underwent  a  remarkable 
change.      To-day,    there    is    a    considerable    indus- 
trial  activity   in    the    country,  .  .  .  the    direct    re- 
sult   of    the    war.  .  .  .  During    the    war    all    the 
military    requirements    of    cotton    textiles    in    the 
East    were    supplied     by     the     Indian     mills.  .  .  . 
Further,   the   war   has   left   the   mills   in    a   strong 
financial     position,     large     extensions     have     been 
planned,   and   are   being   carried   out.     Some   mills 
have    already    employed    highly    trained    chemists, 
and    are    developing    their    bleaching     and    dye- 
ing   processes    in    a    very    scientific    way.      A    be- 
ginning  has   also   been   made   in    the   manufacture 
of  textile  machinery  and  mill  stores  in  India.  .  .  . 
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The  jute  industry  enjoyed  a  continuous  and  un- 
precedented prosperity  during  the  war,  and  un- 
derwent a  substantial  expansion  owing  to  the 
large  demands  on  the  part  ol  the  Allies.  .  .  .  The 
development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during 
the  war  was  remarkable.  .  .  .  While  the  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  was  struggling  with  consid- 
erable difficulties  in  the  production  of  steel  in 
igi4,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  its  production  of 
steel  reached  the  figure  of  17,000  tons  per  month, 
and  the  rolling  mills  produced  120,000  tons  ,of 
rails  and  smaller  sections  yearly.  .  .  .  Thus,  the 
position  of  the  Company  has  been  revolutionized 
by  the  war,  .  .  .  [while  other  iron  and  steel  com- 
panies have  expanded  their  plants,  or  founded 
new  ones].  The  development  of  Indian  industries 
during  the  war  was  largely  due  to  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  the  wide  activities  and  the  large 
purchases  of  the  Indian  Munitions  Board.  This 
Board  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  191 7  as  a 
Department  of  the  Government  of  India  ...  [to 
provide  for  the]  immediate  supply  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Allied  armies  in  the  eastern 
theatres  of  war.  ...  It  also  promoted  the  de- 
velopment of  Indian  industries  in  several  ways, 
such  as  the  direct  purchase  in  India  of  all  the 
articles  required  by  the  army,  the  civil  depart- 
ments, and  the  railways;  the  diversion,  wherever 
possible,  ...  of  all  the  orders  of  private  importers 
for  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries,  to  manufacturers  in  India;  the  grant 
of  assistance  to  individuals  or  firms  in  India,  who 
wished  to  import  plant  or  machinery,  and  to 
engage  ,  .  ,  [foreign]  technical  experts  and  skilled 
labor  ...  in  order  to  establish  new  industries 
or  to  expand  the  existing  ones;  and  the  colje'c- 
tion  and  dissemination  of  industrial  information 
through  an  Intelligence  Branch,  and  .  .  .  assistance 
to  individuals  or  firms  prepared  to  establish  new 
industries  in  the  country.  .  .  .  The  war  converted 
the  budgeted  Central  surplus  of  £1.2  million  for 
1914-1S  into  a  deficit  of  £1.8  million,  and  in 
the  budget  for  1915-16,  a  deficit  of  £2.8  million 
was  anticipated.  It  was  decided  to  meet  these 
deficits  by  temporary  borrowing,  and  no  addi- 
tional taxation  was  resorted  to.  .  .  .  In  the  budget 
•for  1916-17,  however,  it  was  decided  to  obtain 
larger  revenues  from  the  customs  and  the  con- 
sequential changes  in  the  excise  duties  on  liquors, 
an  increase  of  the  income-tax  and  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  salt  duty.  The  general  import  tariff 
since  1S94  had  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  It  was  now  raised  to  yyi  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  except  in  the  case  of  sugar,  .  .  .  which 
was  raised  to  10  per  cent.  The  list  of  articles  free 
from  duty  was  materially  curtailed,  but  some  of 
the  articles  withdrawn  from  the  list  were  to 
pay  a  duty  of  2^^  per  cent  only!  .  .  .  The  special 
rates  of  duty  charged  upon  the  import  of  cer- 
tain articles,  such  as  arms,  liquor  and  tobacco, 
were  raised  .  .  .  [but]  the  duty  of  3^  per  cent 
on  the  import  of  cotton  manufactures  was  left 
unchanged.  Since  1806  the  import  of  cotton  twists 
and  yarns  had  been  free  of  duty,  while  a  duty 
of  i'A  per  cent  had  been  imposed  on  woven 
goods  of  all  kinds,  whether  imported  or  manu- 
factured in  Indian  mills.  This  position  was  left 
untouched.  Lastly,  an  export  duty  on  two  im- 
portant staples,  tea  and  jute,  was  imposed.  .  .  . 
The  reduction  in  the  import  of  sugar  during 
the  war  stimulated  the  Indian  sugar  industry.  .  .  . 
The  export  duties  on  tea  and  jute  were  satisfactory, 
as  both  these  industries  were  specially  prosperous 
during  the  war.  Further,  jute  could  well  bear 
this  duty  on  account  of  the  fact  that  India 
possesses  a  monopoly  of  this  product.  .  .  .  The  de- 


cision to  leave  the  position  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures unchanged  gave  rise  to  a  long  public 
controversy.  Before  1882,  there  was  a  small  im- 
port duty  for  revenue  purposes  on  all  imported 
goods,  The  establishment  of  cotton  factories  in 
India  in  1877  led  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  'In  the  opinion 
of  this  H0US5,  the  duties  now  levied  upon  the 
cotton  manufactures  imported  into  India,  being 
protective  in  their  nature,  are  contrary  to  sound 
commercial  policy  and  should  be  repealed  with- 
out delay.'  Another  similar  resolution  was  passed 
in  1879,  and  in  1S82  all  import  duties,  including 
those  on  piecegoods,  were  abolished.  ...  In  1896, 
the  state  of  Indian  finances  rendered  it  necessary 
to  re-impose  the  import  duties,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  levied  a  countervailing 
excise  duty  of  i'/i  per  cent  on  all  cloth  manu- 
factured in  India  by  steam  power.  .  .  .  This  posi- 
tion continued  till  iqi6,  when  as  mentioned  above, 
although  the  import  duties  were  raised  in  all 
other  directions,  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  was 
left  alone.  .  .  .  The  Finance  Member  explained 
that  the  Government  of  India  had  not  failed  to 
represent  its  view  that  the  import  duties  on  cot- 
ton goods  also  should  be  substantially  raised, 
while  the  cotton  excise  duties  should  be  left  alone, 
and  should  be  abolished,  when  financial  circum- 
starices  became  more  favourable.  But  His 
Majesty's  Government  replied  that,  'the  raising  of 
this  question  at  the  present  time  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  as  it  would  provoke  a  revival  of 
old  controversies,  at  a  time  when  they  specially 
desire  to  avoid  all  contentious  questions  both 
in  India  and  England,  and  might  prejudice  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  large  issues  raised  by 
the  war.  His  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  the 
fiscal  relationship  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  as 
between  one  another  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  be  reconsidered  after  the  war,  and  they 
desire  to  leave  the  question  raised  by  the  cotton 
duties  to  be  considered  then,  in  connection  with 
the  general  fiscal  policy,  which  may  be  thought 
best  for  the  Empire,  and  the  share,  military  and 
financial,  that  has  been  taken  by  India  in  the 
present  struggle.'  " — S.  G.  Panandikar,  Economic 
consequences  of  the  war  for  India,  pp.  27-29,  35- 
36,  38,  40,  41,  65-67,  68-69,  74-75,  81,  86,  loi- 
106,  109-111,  223,  225-228. — See  also  Tariff: 
1919-1920:    World-wide   tariff   tendency. 

Also  in:  A.  Chatterton,  Industrial  evolution  in 
India. 

1914-1915. — Wheat  crops.  See  Food  regula- 
tion:   1914-1915. 

1914-1917. — German  attempts  to  stir  up  re- 
bellion.    See   U.   S.  .'\.:    1914-1Q17. 

1914-1918.— Part  played  in  World  War.— "By 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  nearly 
80,000  British  officers  and  men,  and  210,000  Indian 
officers  and  men,  all  fully  trained  and  equipped, 
had  been  despatched  overseas.  From  the  very  first 
day,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India  to  give  readily  to  the  Home  Government 
of  everything  it  possessed,  whether  troops  or  war 
materials.  August  1914  found  the  Indian  Army 
at  war  strength,  the  magazines  full,  and  the 
equipment  complete  to  the  prescribed  standard. 
.  .  .  After  the  starting  of  operations  in  Meso- 
potamia, India's  own  needs  became  pressing,  and 
the  results  of  her  previous  sacrifices  were  severely 
felt.  Some  of  her  best  troops  had  been  taken; 
there  had  been  a  heavy  drain  on  all  supplies.  .  .  . 
As  a  natural  result,  the  Indian  military  machine 
showed  signs  of  breaking  down  under  the  strain. 
The    Report    of    the    Mesopotamia    Commission 
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proved  how  inadequate  was  the  'frontier  war* 
standard  in  face  of  the  crushing  burden  placed 
upon  It  by  unforeseen  circumstances.  But  by  the 
time  that  Report  was  published,  the  Indian  Head- 
quarters Staff  had  been  strengthened,  the  military 
machine  had  adapted  itself  to  the  new  situa- 
tion, and  as  a  result  of  the  brilliant  campaign 
of  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  Baghdad  was  captured 
and  a  series  of  heavy  defeats  were  inflicted  upon 
the  Turks.  .  .  .  The  efforts  made  by  India  in 
the  war  of  man-power  have  greatly  surpassed  all 
expectations.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there 
were  some  80.000  British  officers  and  men  in  India, 
and  some  230,000  Indian  ranks,  combatants  and 
non-comljatants.  During  the  war,  the  Government 
of  India  recruited  on  a  voluntary  basis  over  800,- 
000  combatants,  and  more  than  400,000  non- 
combatants,  giving  a  grand  total  of  about  1.3 
million  men,  ...  In  order  to  secure  the  rally  of 
all  India's  resources  to  the  Empire's  assistance, 
a  War  Conference  was  held  at  Delhi  from  April 
27th  to  2Qth,  1918.  Certain  Ruling  Chiefs  were 
asked  to  attend,  as  well  as  all  the  non-official 
members  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  The 
Central  Government  also  invited  the  Provincial 
Governments  to  send  delegates  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  classes,  first,  in 
sinking  domestic  dissensions  and  in  bringing  about 
a  cessation  of  political  propaganda  during  the 
present  crisis ;  secondly,  in  concerting  measures  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  special 
reference  to  man-power  and  the  development  of 
Indian  resources;  and  thirdly,  in  cheerfully  bear- 
ing the  sacrifices  demanded  for  the  achievement 
of  victory.  .  .  .  The  response  of  the  Conference 
was  immediate.  The  lead  given  by  the  English 
officials  was  heartily  followed  by  the  English  and 
Indian  non-officials.  Committees  were  appointed 
on  man-power  and  on  resources,  which  made 
recommendations  with  the  object  of  furnishing 
increased  provisions  of  men,  munitions  and  money. 
.  .  .  The  impetus  which  the  Delhi  Conference, 
and  the  organisations  set  up  in  consequence  of 
it.  gave  to  the  war  effort  of  India,  was  very  re- 
markable. In  man-power,  in  particular,  the  re- 
sults surpassed  all  expectations.  ...  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  British  India  is  far 
from  furnishing  the  only  recruiting  ground  for  the 
Indian  army.  ...  In  1914.  twenty-seven  Indian 
States  had  contingents  of  Imperial  Service  Troops, 
and  these  were  without  exception  offered  for 
service  overseas  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war. 
.  .  .  All  these  have  been  on  active  service  in 
France,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Salonica,  in  Egypt,  in 
East  Africa,  and  on  the  North-West  Frontier  and 
on  duty  in  India,  The  States  were  later  invited 
to  allow  their  troops  to  be  incorporated  during 
the  war  in  the  regular  army.  .  .  .  Special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the 
Empire  by  .  .  .  [its]  ally  Nepal.  More  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  population  belonging  to  the 
martial  classes  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35 
.  ,  .  [was]  given  to  the  colours.  ...  It  is  not 
only  in  man  power  that  India  has  made  a  great 
effort  during  the  war.  In  view  of  her  poverty, 
her  financial  contributions  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. There  are  rigid  limits  to  the  taxable 
capacity  of  India,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  population  de- 
pends upon  agriculture,  and  hence  upon  the 
incidence  of  the  monsoon,  for  its  means  of  liveli- 
hood. As  a  result  of  these  two  factors,  the  ex- 
pansion of  direct  taxation,  a  primary  element  in 
the  war  finance  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Do- 
minions, has  been  very  difficult  in  India.     Despite 


this  disadvantage,  the  financial  assistance  which 
India  ,  ,  ,  rendered  in  the  war  has  been  sub- 
stantial. In  the  first  place  comes  expenditure  in 
the  way  of  military  services.  The  cost  of  mili- 
tary expeditions  sent  outside  India  does  not 
normally  fall  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer;  but  in 
compliance  with  a  request  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  it  was  decided  that  India  should 
continue  to  pay  the  normal  pre-war  cost  of 
maintaining  those  of  her  troops  sent  overseas, 
while  the  extra  expenditure  involved  was  met 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  That  this  burden 
.  ,  ,  [was]  no  light  one,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  net  expenditure  on  military  services  .  ,  , 
[rose]  from  about  £20  millions  in  1912-13  to  about 
£30  millions  in  1917-18,  Nor  was  India  content 
with  rendering  this  assistance,  considerable  as  it 
is  in  light  of  the  fact  that  her  annjial  revenue 
for  the  .  .  .  [six  pre-war  years]  averaged  less 
than  £100  millions.  In  September  1918,  ...  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  accepted  by  a  large  majority  a  proposal 
that    India   should    take    over   as   from   April    ist, 

1918  the  normal  cost  of  200,000  more  men  than 
she  was  then  paying  for.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  raise  the  number  of  troops,  for 
the  normal  cost  of  which  India  ,  .  .  [was]  re- 
sponsible, from  the  ordinary  peace  strength  of 
160,000,  to  the  substantial  figure  of  360,000,  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  agreed  that  from  April  ist, 

1919  the  normal  cost  of  100,000  men  more  should 
be  taken  over.  Fortunately,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  rendered  this  unnec- 
essary. It  was  estimated  that  these  charges  would 
work  out  to  a  grand  total  of  £45  millions,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  war  terminated  more 
speedily  than  was  anticipated,  the  actual  cost  to 
India  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  was 
some  £12  millions  [which  was  raised  by  a  war 
loan]," — L,  F,  R,  Williams,  India  in  the  years 
I9i7-'9'S,  pp.  2,  3,  s,  7,  9,  10,  II,  12,  IS,  16,— 
See  also  British  empire:  World  War:  1914-1918; 
World  War:  1914:  I.  Western  front:  w,  20; 
1917:  VI,  Turkish  theater:  a,  1,  iii. 

1915. — Action  of  British  Indian  troops  in  bat- 
tles of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Ypres. — Operations 
at  Gallipoli. — Offensive  in  Suez  canal  zone.  See 
World  War:  1915:  II,  Western  front:  b,  3;  c,  6; 
c,  11;  VI,  Turkey:  a,  4,  xv;  a,  4,  xxvii;  b,  1,  i. 

1915. — Railway  development. — Routes.  See 
R,\iLROADs:    1855-1915, 

1915. — Riots  in  Ceylon.     See  Ceylon:   1915. 

1917. — Founding  of  Queen  Mary's  technical 
school  for  disabled  soldiers.  See  Education: 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  World  War 
and  education:   Reeducation. 

1917. — Represented  at  Imperial  War  Confer- 
ence.— Defense  question.  See  British  empire: 
Colonial  and  imperial  conferences:  191 7:  Imperial 
War  Conference, 

1917-1919, — Monetary  crisis. — Loans  by  United 
States. — In  1917-1019  the  government  of  India 
was  compelled  to  coin  700  million  rupees,  to  cover 
the  absorption  which  was  taking  place  with 
monotonous  regularity,  "At  the  beginning  of  1918, 
the  silver  position  was  very  grave.  The  Secretary 
of  State  continued  to  purchase  as  much  silver 
as  possible  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  this 
huge  quantity  of  rupees,  but  the  decrease  in  the 
world  output  of  silver,  combined  with  a  jealous 
economy  of  gold  and  silver  reserves  among  the 
Allies  and  the  neutral  countries,  not  only  induced 
a  very  high  price,  but  also  made  it  impossible 
to  obtain  more  than  a  limited  quantity  in  the 
open  market.  Meanwhile,  the  absorption  of 
rupees  in  India  was  proceeding  with  a  monotonous 
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regularity.  At  the  end  of  March  igiS,  the  sil- 
ver balances  available  had  been  brought  down 
to  about  Rs.  100  millions.  ...  As  an  emergency 
measure  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
temporary  opening  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint 
in  Bombay  for  the  purpose  of  converting  into 
currency  the  stocks  of  gold  held  in  India.  As 
this  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  commence  opera- 
tions, a  distinctive  Indian  gold  coin,  namely  a 
Gold  Mohur  or  15  rupee  piece,  was  meanwhile 
coined  and  put  into  circulation.  .  .  .  [Bad  news 
from  France  in  April  1918  brought  a  run  on  the 
currency  office.]  The  Controller  of  Currency 
scraped  together  every  rupee  that  could  be  spared 
from  other  parts  of  India,  and  the  run  gradually 
abated.  Every  obtainable  ounce  of  silver  was 
poured  into  the  mints,  which  worked  night  and 
day.  Yet  by  the  end  of  the  iirst  week  of 
June,  the  rupee  reserve  had  diminished  to  a  little 
more  than  Rs.  40  millions.  Meanwhile  special 
measures  had  been  taken  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States  of  America  a  release  of  some  por- 
tion of  that  country's  immense  silver  reserve.  In 
February  1918,  the  United  States  Government  ar- 
ranged to  sell  India  6  million  ounces  of  silver. 
When  the  crisis  became  more  acute  in  April,  they 
offered  another  2  million  ounces  and  by  the 
speedy  passing  of  a  Bill  subsequently  known  as 
the  Pittman  Act,  made  it  possible  to  withdraw 
silver  certificates  and  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
the  greater  part  of  its  dollar  reserve  of  375  million 
ounces  of  fine  silver.  Early  in  June  1918  .  .  . 
the  United  States  Government  consented  to  let 
us  have  200  million  ounces  of  silver  on  generous 
terms.  ...  By  the  beginning  of  July  iqiS,  .'\meri- 
can  shipments  of  silver  began  to  arrive  in  large 
quantities,  and  during  the  succeeding  months,  a 
position  of  relative  safety  was  gradually  reached. 
By  the  end  of  September,  the  stock  of  rupees  had 
risen  to  more  than  Rs.  120  millions." — L.  F.  R. 
Williams,  India  in  the  yean  igiy-igiS.  pp.  7S-79. 
1918. — Action  of  native  troops  in  Mesopota- 
mia, See  World  War;  1918:  \'I.  Turkish  theater: 
C,   8. 

1918.— Total  casualties  of  World  War,— Re- 
lief measures.  See  World  W.\r:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  3;  b,  8,  ii. 
1918, — Imperial  War  Conference. — Decisions 
regarding  industries  and  raw  materials.  See 
BniTiSH  empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  confer- 
ences:   igi8. 

1918-1920, — Home  Rule  for  India,— Montagu- 
Chelmsford  proposals. — Indian  counter-propo- 
sals,— Passage  of  government  of  India  Act 
(1919). — In  IQ18  Lord  Chelmsford,  then  viceroy, 
and  E.  S.  Montagu,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
had  been  appointed  to  make  a  report  which  would 
embody  proposals  for  administrative  and  leg- 
islative concessions,  which  might  safely  be  granted 
to  India,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  India's 
participation  in  the  -war.  "The  object  of  Mr. 
Montagu's  visit  was  to  determine,  on  the  spot 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Viceroy,  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
in  I^dia  government  responsible  to  the  peoples  of 
the  various  provinces." — H.  V.  Lovett,  History  of 
the  Indian  national  movrntent.  p.  151. — "The  Re- 
port was  accorded  a  mixed  reception — more  mixed 
in  India  than  in  England.  The  more  conserva- 
tive section  of  the  British  community  in  India 
condemned  the  proposals  as  being  likely  to  under- 
mine British  ai'thority  in  the  dependency.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  British  resic'ents  thought  well 
of  the  scheme,  and,  moreover,  averred  that  prog- 
ress along  some  such  lines  as  those  laid  down 
by    the    distinguished    authors    was    inevitable    in 


the  near  future.     In  England  the  Report  was  for 
the    most    part    very    favourably    received.      The 
most   remarkable   effect   of    the    issue    of    the    Re- 
port   was,   however,    that   it    completely    split    the 
Indian    Nationalist    Party    into    two    sections.      A 
group  of  moderate  politicians,  led  by  Sir  Ragendra 
N.  Mookergee,  Sir  Krisna  Gupta,  Mr.  Surendranath 
Banerjee   and    others,    accepted    the    Report.      But 
a    group    of    extremists,    led    by    Mr.    Tilak,    and 
including    the    majority    of    the    prominent    mem- 
bers   of    the  .  .  .  Indian    National    Congress    [and 
also  including  Mrs.  Annie  Besant]   .  .  .  demanded 
that    the    British    Government    should    permit    a 
much    further    and    more    rapid    advance    towards 
the   ideal   of   self-govej-nment.     In    the   result,   the 
Moderates   felt   compelled   to   withdraw   from    the 
Indian    National    Congress,    in    which    body    they 
were  evidently  in  a  weak  minority.  ...  A  session 
of   the  Congress  was  held  in   Bombay  in   August, 
and    another    session    was    held    at    Delhi    at    the 
end  of  December.     The  Moderates  held  a  separate 
Congress    at    Bombay    in    November    under    the 
presidency   of   Mr.   Banerjee.     The   extremists  de- 
clared that  complete  responsible  government  ought 
to    be    bestowed    upon    the   separate    provinces    at 
the    end    of    six    years,    and    upon    Hindustan    as 
a  whole  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.     ."Xt  the  Delhi 
Congress  a  resolution   was   passed   appointing  Mr. 
Tilak,   Mr.   Gandhi,   and   Mr.   H.   Imam   as   dele- 
gates   of    India    to    the    Paris    Peace    Conference, 
the    idea   being    that   India   should   appeal    to   the 
Allied    and    Associated    Powers    as   a    whole,    over 
the  head  of  the  London   Government.     The  Con- 
gress also   claimed   the  right   of  self-determination 
for    India,    with    the    immediate    grant    of     full 
provincial  autonomy.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  much   discussion   arose   concerning   reform   in 
Burma.      In    the    Montagu-Chelmsford    Report    it 
was  proposed  that  Burma  should  be  excluded  from 
the    scheme    of    reform    on    the    ground    that    the 
people  of  Burma  were  entirely  distinct  ethnograph- 
ically  from  those  of  India  proper.  ...  At  the  end 
of    January    a    Conference    of    Ruling    Princes    of 
India  was  held  at  Delhi.     The  object  of  the  Con- 
ference  was   to   consider   the   relations   of   the   na- 
tive States  to  the  Government  of  India  under  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford   Reform    Scheme,   and   about 
forty  princes  attended  the  Congress.  .  .  .  The  sub- 
ject   which    gave    rise    to    the    longest    discussion 
was  the  proposal  in  the  Reform  Scheme  to  divide 
the   native  States  into   two  categories,   those  pos- 
sessing   'full   powers'   of   internal   government   and 
those  not  having  such  powers.     The  Report  pro- 
posed   the    institution    of    a    Council    of    Princes, 
which  might  be  called  by  the  Viceroy  to  deliberate 
conjointly    with    the    proposed    Council    of    State 
(practically  the  Upper  House  of  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature). .  .  .  [The  proposal  for  the  council  of  the 
princes  received  general  support.     In  the  following 
December    the    question    of    membership    in    the 
council   was   announced   by   the   government.]      It 
was  stated    that    the   rulers   of   all  States   entitled 
to  a  permanent  dynastic  salute  of  eleven  guns  or 
over  would  be  entitled  as  a  right  to  membership 
of  the  council.    The  lesser  States  would  receive  pro- 
portionate   representation.     The   regulation   in    re- 
gard to  salutes  would  include  about  eighty  princes, 
but   it   was   proposed   to   confer   a   similar   honour 
upon  a  number  of  other  princes,  bringing  the  total 
...  to   over  a  hundred." — Annual  Register,   1919, 
pp.    256-259,    261. — "On    November    17,    iqig,    the 
Joint    Committee    of    Lords    and    Commons    ap- 
pointed   to    consider    the    Government    of    India 
Bill  presented  its  report.    The  amendments  it  pro- 
posed   to    the    bill    were   accepted   en    bloc    by    the 
Coalition   Government,   without   the   alteration   of 
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even  a  comma.  The  bill  so  amended  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  December  5  and,  being 
approved  by  the  House  of  Lords,  became  a  law 
before  the  Christmas  holidays  [i.e.  Dec.  23,  1919]. 
This  fact  lends  special  weight  to  the  report  of 
the  committee,  in  which  are  discussed  not  only 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  but  also  the  principles 
which  should  guide  Parliament,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Government  of  India  and  the  provincial 
governments  under  the  new  constitution.  Though 
the  constitution  is  avowedly  a  transitional  one, 
and  though,  with  a  changed  Government  at 
Whitehall,  its  years  may  be  even  fewer  than 
its  authors  anticipate,  the  report  is  yet  a  his- 
torical document  of  the .  first  magnitude." — B. 
Houghton,  Reform  in  India  (Political  Science 
Quarterly,  Dec,  1920). — "During  the  autumn  [of 
1 919]  a  committee  headed  by  Lord  Selborne  had 
continued  to  take  testimony  relative  to  the  meas- 
ure. Among  others,  representatives  of  the  Mod- 
erate party  of  India,  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
the  All-Indian  Moslem  League,  the  National  Home 
Rule  League,  the  Madras  Labor  Union  and  the 
non-Brahmans  of  Madras,  were  heard.  Opposed 
to  the  bill  were  the  British  in  India  who  desired 
to  continue  their  monopoly  of  privilege ;  the  non- 
Brahmans  who  feared  the  development  of  an 
oligarchy  of  the  priestly  caste ;  the  extreme  na- 
tionalists, who  regarded  it  as  at  best  a  weak 
compromise;  and,  finally,  those  who,  while  be- 
lieving in  democracy,  felt  that  the  people  of  India 
were  not  sufficiently  trained  for  self-government. 
In  discussing  the  measure  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  stated  explicitly  that  it  did  not  pretend 
to  give  to  India  a  constitution  that  would  be 
permanent.  It  was  transitional — a  bridge  between 
government  by  the  agents  of  Parliament  and  gov- 
ernment by  the  representatives  of  the  peoples  of 
India.  Its  object,  he  declared,  was  to  start 
India  upon  the  road  to  responsible  self-govern- 
ment by  transferring  to  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  India  certain  functions  of  government, 
reserving  other  functions  to  be  handed  over 
gradually  as  the  people  became  capable  of  as- 
suming responsibility.  Lord  Sinha,  Under  Secre- 
tary for  India,  voiced  the  same  opinion."^ 
H.  J.  Carman  and  E.  D.  Graper,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  1920,  Supplement,  pp.  103-104.— See  also 
British  empire:    League  of  Nations. 

1919.— Represented  at  Paris  Conference.  See 
Paris,   Conference  of:   Outline  of  work. 

1919.— Promulgation  of  anti-sedition  hills.— 
Protests  and  disturbances.- Amritsar  incident. 
— Hunter  Commission. — "In  January  iqiq  the 
Government  of  India  announced  their  intention  of 
proceeding  with  the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Sedition  Committee  on  the  opening  of  the  February 
sessions  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  They 
published  two  draft  Bills  to  be  permanent  in  opera- 
tion which  embodied  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions. One  Bill  included  the  alterations  proposed  in 
the  permanent  law.  The  other,  which  was  by  far 
the  more  important,  detailed  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion.. .  .  Outside  the  Council,  Extremist  leaders 
and  journalists  spared  no  pains  to  incite  bitter  agi- 
tation. They  were  joined,  unfortunately,  by  Mr. 
Gandhi,  who  sent  to  the  Press  a  pledge  signed  by  nu- 
merous persons  of  h's  way  of  thinking,  declaring 
that  if  the  Sedition  Bills  became  law  thev  would 
'civilly  refuse  to  obey  these  laws  and  such  other 
laws  as  a  committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed 
might  think  fit.'  They  further  affirmed  that  in 
this  struggle  they  would  'fr.ithfullv  follow  the 
truth  and  refrain  from  violence  to  life,  person,  or 
property.'     This,  however,  was  going  too  far  for 


the  Moderates.  It  was  pointed  out  at  once  in 
a  leading  Moderate  paper  that  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  pledge  was  extremely  dangerous 
and  might  lead  anywhere,  and  on  March  isth  the 
Moderate  leaders  at  Delhi  issued  a  manifesto  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  passive  resistance.  They 
did  not,  however,  alter  their  own  attitude  toward 
the  Bill,  and  the  Extremist  agitation  continued. 
.  .  .  While  preparations  were  thus  sedulously 
made  for  certain  trouble,  Mr.  Gandhi,  at  the 
head  of  his  committee  of  disciples,  proclaimed  a 
general  closing  of  shops  and  suspension  of  busi- 
ness activity  for  March  30th.  Subsequently  he 
altered  the  day  to  April  6th;  but  on  the  former 
date  occurred  the  first  of  a  succession  of  tragedies 
more  grievous  in  their  nature  and  results  than 
any  that  had  befallen  India  since  the  days  of 
the  Mutiny.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Delhi  had  been 
attentive  to  the  recent  controversial  debates,  and 
from  subsequent  occurrences  it  would  seem  that 
care  was  taken  to  intensify  the  impressions  which 
they  had  received.  The  Legislative  Council  had 
broken  up,  and  the  heads  of  the  Government  of 
India  had  left  Delhi,  when  on  the  morning  of 
March  30th  the  shops  of  the  city  were  closed 
as  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Sedi- 
tion Bill.  Some  shopkeepers  who  opened  were 
induced  to  close  again,  and  crowds  in  the  streets 
exerted  themselves  to  persuade  drivers  of  cars  to 
take  their  vehicles  home,  leaving  passengers  to 
walk.  .'Vbout  1.30  p.m.  a  crowd  assembled  out- 
side the  railway  station,  and  some  members  thereof 
entered  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  railway 
contractor  who  was  supplying  food  to  third-class 
passengers  from  carrying  out  his  duties.  He  was 
told  that  he  must  recognise  the  hartal  (stoppage 
of  business).  On  refusing,  he  was  assaulted.  Two 
of  his  assailants  were  arrested;  [riots  followed; 
the  military  were  called  in;  eight  men  were  killed 
and  twelve  or  thirteen  were  wounded].  Three 
days  later  a  poster  was  discovered  in  the  city 
inciting  to  murder.  For  some  days  shops  were 
closed.  Railway  traffic,  too,  was  obstructed. 
These  incidents  were  the  prelude  to  disturbances 
in  other  cities  of  India.  ...  In  Calcutta  riots  re- 
sulted in  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  police  officials. 
There,  however,  all  was  speedily  over,  and  no 
disturbance  occurred  anywhere  else  in  Bengal,  the 
province  which  w.as  the  main  cause  of  the  anti- 
sedition  legislation,  but  for  which  there  would 
have  been  no  such  law-making.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
turbances at  .-Vmritsar  ...  [in  the  Punjab  was] 
still  more  serious.  Two  leading  lawyer  agitators 
.  .  .  [were]  deported  on  the  morning  of  .  .  . 
[April]  loth  by  order  of  the  Local  Government. 
This  led  to  an  immediate  suspension  of  business 
.\  mob  collected  and  attempted  to  enter  the  civil 
lines,  where  they  at  once  attacked  the  telegraph 
office.  It  was  necessary  to  fire  before  they  could 
be  turned  back.  Sections  then  went  to  the  rail- 
way goods  shed  and  murdered  a  European  guard. 
In  the  city  they  burnt  and  plundered  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  murdering  the  British  agents  in 
charge  thereof.  They  sacked  another  bank,  .mur- 
dered the  agent,  burnt  the  town  hall  and  the 
Indian  Christian  Church,  attacked  buildings,  and 
violently  assaulted  other  Europeans,  including  two 
ladies.  But  for  the  action  of  some  loyal  Indians 
they  would  have  done  more.  They  destroyed 
telegraph  wires  and  tore  up  railway  lines.  Some 
degree  of  order  was  restored ;  but  the  country 
round  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  on  the  13th,  in 
Amritsar,  a  prohibited  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
large  crowd.  This  was  dispersed  by  rifle  fire  with 
heavy  casualties.  Martial  law  was  declared  in 
Lahore  and  .\mritsar  on  the   15th.     But  disordc 
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had  spread  to  other  towns  and  to  villages  ad- 
joining towns.  Wires  were  cut ;  railway  lines  were 
breached;  two  churches  were  burnt;  Government 
property  was  attacked;  Europeans  were  assaulted. 
By  the  17th  martial  law  was  in  working  order 
in  four  districts.  Afterwards  it  was  extended  to 
a  wider  area.  By  degrees  order  was  re-established." 
— V.  Lovctt.  History  of  the  Indian  nationalist 
movement,  pp.  202,  206-20Q,  214-215. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  outbreaks  at  Amritsar  and  Lahore 
others  had  occurred  on  April  loth  at  Ahmedabad; 
on  the  nth  at  Bombay;  on  the  12th  at  Viramgam 
and  Kasur,  and  on  the  14th  at  Gujranwala.  "A 
great  deal  of  discussion  was  caused  both  in  India 
and  in  England  by  the  severity  with  which  Gen- 
eral Dyer  had  suppressed  the  rioting  in  Amritsar 
on  April  13.  General  Dyer  had  subsequently 
been  deprived  of  his  command,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  appointed  a  committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Lord  Hunter  to  investigate  the 
whole  question  of  the  disturbances.  The  incident 
which  had  caused  special  criticism  was  the  manner 
in  which  General  Dyer  fired  upon  a  crowd  which 
had  collected  in  a  space  known  as  the  Jallianwala 
B.agh  in  Amritsar  on  April  13.  The  Hunter  Com- 
mittee, comprised,  besides  the  Chairman,  four 
other  British  members,  and  three  Indian  members. 
The  English  members  presented  a  majority  Re- 
port which  condemned  General  Dyer's  actions, 
and  the  Indians  presented  a  minority  Report  which 
condemned  General  Dyer  in  more  severe  terms.  It 
trAspired  that  the  crowd  in  the  Jallianwala  Bagh, 
though  very  large  and  riotous  (it  numbered  about 
15,000  persons),  and  although  assembled  contrary 
to  a  public  proclamation,  was  unarmed.  In  order 
to  disperse  this  crowd  General  Dyer,  in  commarid 
of  a  small  force,  fired  ball  cartridge  into  the 
mob  without  giving  the  people  a  preliminary 
warning  to  disperse.  He  continued  to  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  and  about  370  persons  were  killed  and 
about  three  times  that  number  were  wounded. 
The  British  Government  and  the  Government  of 
India  agreed  with  the  Hunter  Committee  in  holding 
that  force  was  used  with  undue  severity.  Gen- 
eral Dyer  on  his  side  said  that  in  the  very  critical 
situation  then  existing,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
an  impression  not  only  in  Amritsar  Ijut  in  j^he 
Punjab  generally.  The  impression  made  in  India 
by  the  Amritsar  incident  was  undoubtedly  very 
bad,  and  many  moderate  Indian  politicians  were 
estranged  from  the  ruling  race.  But  among  the 
British  community  in  India  General  Dyer  had 
many  sympathizers." — Annual  Register,  ig20,  pp. 
273-274. — As  it  was  decided  that  General  Dyer 
could  not  again  be  profitably  employed,  he  was 
retired  from  the  army. 

1919  (May-August). — War  with  Afghanistan. 
See  Afgh.amstax:   iqiq. 

1919-1922. — Sikh  unrest. — "The  agitation  con- 
nected with  the  Rowlatt  Act  in  iqiq  and  the  sub- 
sequent Jallianwala  Bagh  tragedy  affected  the 
Sikhs,  but  not  as  much  as  it  did  other  communi- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  the  enquiry  made  by 
the  Hunter  Committee,  and  the  flood  of  recrimina- 
tive oratory  which  was  poured  forth  during  and 
after  that  enquiry,  swept  many  of  the  educated 
Sikhs  off  their  feet.  In  spite  of  this,  up  to  the 
end  of  iq2o  the  mass  of  the  Sikhs  still  kept  apart. 
.  .  .  [But,  the  fact  that  the  rewards  actually 
granted  for  services  in  the  World  War  did  not 
come  up  to  expectation  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and]  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  sudden 
falling  away.  .  .  .  The  Muslim  community  had  in 
past  years  kept  entirely  aloof  from  this  anti-British 
agitation  just  as  the  Sikhs  were  doing,  but  the 
defection  of  the  Ali  brothers  and  their  following 


gave  some  ground  for  the  allegations  that  the 
Muslims  had  joined  the  Hindus  to  form  a  national 
party.  That  party  could  not  be  truly  national 
until  the  Sikhs  joined  it.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  because  the  defection  of  the  Sikhs  would  be  a 
very  serious  blow  to  the  British  Government,  in- 
troducing as  it  would  an  element  of  weakness  into 
the  Indian  Army,  a  very  intense  campaign  was 
opened  against  Sikh  loyalty  in  ig2o.  ...  [It  was 
aided  by  agitation  on  the  subject  of  temple  services. 
The]  question  of  the  removal  from  shrines  of  bad 
Mahants  had  been  agitated  for  some  time,  but  .  .  . 
in  view  of  the  reforms  the  Government  was  not 
willing  to  consider  legislation  till  the  new  Coun- 
cils had  come  into  being.  The  more  hot-headed 
among  the  Sikhs  became  impatient.  Towards  the 
middle  of  iq20  a  band  of  them  seized  a  part  of 
the  Golden  Temple.  .  .  .  The  self-formed  commit- 
tee of  management  very  soon  assumed  powers  over 
all  Gurdwaras  and  called  itself  the  Shromani  Gurd- 
wara  Parbandhak  Committee,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated 'The  Honourable  General  Committee  for  the 
Management  of  Gurdwaras.'  .  .  .  Volunteers  were 
called  for,  and  bands  of  men  were  formed  to 
take  possession  of  other  Gurdwaras,  the  Mahants 
of  which  were  deemed  to  be  objectionable.  These 
bands  of  men  were  called  Akalis,  .  .  .  'belonging 
to  the  Immortal.'  .  .  .  [Their  duties  were  to  eject 
Mahants,  and  take  possession  of  gurdwars  and 
their  treasures]  To  help  the  Akalis  to  reform  the 
shrines,  or  to  help  the  Mahants  to  retain  them, 
would  have  seemed  like  interference  in  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  one  or  other  of  these  factions. 
Government,  therefore,  kept  apart  from  the  dis- 
pute, leaving  it  to  the  Mahants'  party,  or  to 
the  Akalis,  to  take  such  legal  action  as  they  wished. 
.  .  .  [Unrest  grew  meantime,  and]  towards  the 
end  of  iq20  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  Sikh  League, 
a  purely  political  body,  was  held  at  Lahore.  The 
upshot  was  a  decision  that  the  Sikhs  should  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Hindus  and  Muslims.  .  .  . 
(This  decision  affected  mainly  the  town  Sikhs] 
In  January,  iq2i,  a  famous  shrine  at  Tarn  Taran, 
near  Amritsar,  was  taken  in  spite  of  resistance, 
and  there  was  bloodshed,  two  men  being  killed. 
.  .  .  The  position  was  now  becoming  very  diffi- 
cult, and  a  solution  was  being  sought  by  which 
the  genuine  religious  aspirations  of  the  Sikh,  who 
formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  movement  might  be 
satisfied,  (when  an  attack  was  made  at  Nankana. 
The  mahant  who  had  been  forewarned  was  pre- 
pared, and  130  men  were  entrapped  and  slain.] 
.  .  .  Effective  military  measures  were  taken  by 
Government  to  prevent  further  seizures  of  shrines, 
and  a  Bill  was  hastily  drawn  up  by  which  an 
enquiry  could  be  made  as  to  the  property  in 
shrines  and  an  ad  interim  committee  of  manage- 
ment could  be  appointed.  That  Bill  was  rejected 
by  the  Sikh  leaders.  The  control  of  the  movement 
was  now  entirely  political.  .  .  .  The  movement  was 
no  longer  a  purely  provincial  movement,  it  was 
an  all-India  movement.  The  Sikhs  were  now  being 
directed  by  outsiders  .  .  .  and  these  men  wanted 
time.  ...  It  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  call  this 
state  of  affairs  a  religious  agitation.  .  .  .  The  first 
signs  of  discontent  were  visible  as  far  back  as 
iqo7,  and  were  due  to  outside  influence.  At  the 
end  of  iqi3  a  regular  campaign  against  Sikh  loy- 
alty was  begun.  This  movement  had  its  head- 
quarters in  America,  and  ended  in  the  abortive 
conspiracy  of  1015  (the  Ghadr  conspiracy).  Then 
came  the  attack  of  the  Hindu  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League,  which  captured  the  Sikh  political 
organisation  at  the  end  of  1020.  From  the  ground 
thus  gained  the  joint  forces,  now  completely  un- 
masked,   are    attacking    British    rule    in    India."— 
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Koroma,  Sikli  situation  in  the  Punjab  (Fortnightly 
Review,  Feb.,  1923). 

1920.— Strength  of  agricultural  movement.  See 
Cooperation:    India. 

1920-1922. — Labor  office  established. — Fac- 
tories Act  amendment. — Hours  of  labor. — Labor 
organization. — General  strikes.  See  Labor  legis- 
lation: 1920-1922;  Labor  organization:  1920- 
1922;  Labor  strikes  and  boycotts:  1920-1922: 
Industrial  disturbances. 

1921. — Reparation  receipts  apportioned  at  Im- 
perial Conference.  See  British  empire:  Colonial 
and  imperial  conferences:  1921:  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

1921. — Represented  at  the  London  Imperial 
Conference. — Question  of  Anglo-Japanese  Al- 
liance.— Declaration  of  Dominion  rights.  See 
British  empire:  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences: 
1921. 

1921. — Changes  in  administration  by  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act. — Summary  of  act. — "Great 
changes  were  made  in  the  system  of  government 
in  British  India  by  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
1919,  which,  together  with  the  rules  framed  under 
it — almost  as  important  in  their  provisions  as  the 
Act  itself — came  into  general  operation  in  January 
1921.  The  Act  was  the  outcome  of  .  .  .  [the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  enquiry  and  report  on  Indian 
constitutional  reform,  supplemented  by  the  re- 
ports] of  two  Committees  which  toured  India  in 
the  winter  of  igiS-ig,  and  which  issued  their 
Reports  in  the  spring  of  1919.  A  third  Committee 
was  appointed  during  the  latter  year  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem of  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  issued  their  Report  while 
the  Government  of  India  Bill  was  under  examina- 
tion by  a  Joint  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  Joint  Select  Committee  in 
their  turn  issued  an  exhaustive  Report  on  the 
Bill,  which  was  passed  in  a  form  practically  iden- 
tical with  that  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  23rd 
December  igig.  .  .  .  [Under  the  act  in  Madras, 
Bombay,  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces  of  -Agra 
and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa,]  the 
executive  Government  is  a  dual  organism  [dyarchy] 
which  owes  its  unity  to  the  Governor.  One  half 
of  'the  organism  consists  of  the  Governor  and 
his  executive  Council,  all  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  King.  This  body  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  those  subjects  which  are  're- 
served.' The  other  half  of  the  executive  organism 
is  the  Governor  acting  with  the  advice  of  Min- 
isters \t'ho  are  appointed  by  him,  hold  office  during 
his  pleasure,  and  must  be  elected  members  of  the 
Provincial  Legislative  Council.  To  the  Governor 
acting  with  Ministers  is  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  'transferred'  subjects.  .  .  .  The  framers  of 
the  Act  of  1919  had  a  twofold  object  in  view. 
Their  primary  object  was  to  devise  a  plan  which 
would  render  possible  the  introduction  by  suc- 
cessive stages  of  a  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  British  India.  .  .  .  No  attempt  was  made 
...  to  limit  the  field  open  to  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature, which  still  retains  a  concurrent  (though  not 
an  overriding)  power  of  legislation  for  the  affairs 
of  the  provinces  in  general  .  .  .  but  the  rules  un- 
der the  Act  provide  specifically  for  the  exercise 
of  this  right  in  certain  specified  provincial  matters, 
and  the  theory  upon  which  the  Act  proceeds 
assumes  that  a  convention  will  be  established  and 
rigorously  observed  which  will  confine  intervention 
by  the  Indian  Legislature  in  provincial  affairs  to 
matters  so  specified.  .  .  .  The  'revenues  of  India' 
—or,  rather,  their  sources — are  definitely   divided 


between  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments; 
the  Provincial  Governments  have  now  almost  com- 
plete control  over  the  administration  of  their  'allo- 
cated' revenues,  and  their  right,  subject  in  certain 
cases  to   the   Governor-General's   sanction,  to   ini- 
tiate   new    taxation    measures    is    formally    recog- 
nised.     It    was    found    impossible    to    devise    any 
scheme    of    allocation    of    revenues    between    the 
Central    and    Provincial    Governments    which    did 
not  leave   the  former  with  a  deficit.     This  deficit 
is   to   be   met   in   part   by   an   annual   contribution 
from  seven  of  the  eight  Governors'  provinces,  the 
province    of    Bihar    and    Orissa,  .  .  .  having    been 
exempted.  .  .  .  The    first   steps    towards    responsi- 
bility were  to  transform  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Council   into   a   body    of   sufficient   size   and   with 
a   sufficiently   large   elected   majority  ...  (70   per 
cent,  as  a  minimum)  to  represent  adequately  public 
opinion    in    the    province,   and   to   create    an   elec- 
torate.    The   first   franchise   rules   have   given   the 
vote  to  about  5,000,000  of  the  adult   male  popu- 
lation,  and   have   enabled   the   Legislative   Council 
of  any   'Governor's  province'  to  extend  the   fran- 
chise    to     women.  .  .  .  The     electorates     in     each 
province    are   arranged    for    the    most    part    on    a 
basis   which    is    designed    to    give    separate    repre- 
sentation  to   the   various   races,   communities,   and 
special   interests   into    which    the   diverse   elements 
of    the    Indian   population    naturally    range    them- 
selves. ...  Of  the  94  constituencies  in  Bengal,  all 
but    nine    (those    representing    the    University    and 
Commerce  and  Industry)   are  arranged  on  a  ter- 
ritorial basis,  i.e.,  each  constituency   consists  of  a 
group  of  electors,  having  the  prescribed  qualifica- 
tions   which    entitle    them    to    a    vote    in    a    con- 
stituency  of   that   class,   who   inhabit   a   particular 
area.     The  normal   area   for  a  'Muhammadan'  or 
'non-Muhammadan'  constituency  is  a  district  .  .  . 
of   rural   constituencies,  .  .  .  [or]   a  group   of   ad- 
jacent municipal  towns.     Some  large  towns  form 
urban  constituencies  by   themselves,   and   the   City 
of  Calcutta  provides  eight  separate  constituencies, 
six   'non-Muhammadan'   and    two   'Muhammadan.' 
.  .  .  Throughout   the   electoral   rules   there   runs   a 
general  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  con- 
stituencies into  two  broad  categories,  those  which 
are   designed    to    represent    special    interests,    such 
as    Landholders,    Universities,    Planters    or    Com- 
merce   being    described    as    'special'    constituencies, 
and  those  which  are  based  on  a  racial  distinction 
— Muhammadan,      European,      Sikh,      etc. — being 
known   as  'general'  constituencies.  .  .  .  The  quaU- 
fications  for  electors    (and   consequently   for   can- 
didates) vary  in  detail  from  province  to  province. 
.  .  .  Generally  speaking,  both  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  the  franchise  is  based  on  a  property  quali- 
fication. .  .  .  Although     the     Legislative     Councils 
.  .  .  had  steadily  acquired  a  more  and  more  repre- 
sentative character  and  a  large  share  of  the  normal 
functions    of    a    legislative    assembly    as    generally 
understood.  .  .  .  The      most      important      changes 
made   by   the   Act   of    1919   in   the   powers  of   the 
Provincial   Councils  were — (i)    the   power   to   vote 
(and   consequently    to   withhold)    supplies;    (ii)    a 
greatly  enhanced  freedom  of  initiation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  legislation ;   and   (iii)   power  to  frame  their 
own  rules  of  procedure  in  matters  of  detail,  subject 
to    the    Governor's   concurrence.     A   further    right 
...   [to   be   acquired]    after   four   years  from   the 
time  of  their  commencement  is  the  right   [of  the 
Councils]    to   elect    their   own    President.     At   the 
outset  the   President  .  .  .  [was   to   be]    nominated 
by  the  Governor,  but  from  the  start  every  Council 
.  .  .  [had]     an    elected    Deputy    President.      The 
Governor   (who   formerly   was  ex-officio   President 
of  his  Legislative  Council)   no  Icnger  has  any  di- 
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rect  connection  with  its  proceedings.  The  first- 
named  of  these  newly  acquired  powers  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  a  detailed  explanation 
of  its  scope,  which  can  best  be  given  in  the  terms 
of  the  Act  itself.  '72D. —  (i)  The  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  have  effect  with  respect 
to  business  and  procedure  in  governors'  legislative 
councils.  (2)  The  estimated  annual  expenditure 
and  revenue  of  the  province  shall  be  laid  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  before  the  council  in  each 
year,  and  the  proposals  of  the  local  government 
for  the  appropriation  of  provincial  revenues  and 
other  moneys  in  any  year  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  council  in  the  form  of  demands 
for  grants.  The  council  may  assent,  or  refuse  its 
assent,  to  a  demand,  or  may  reduce  the  amount 
therein  referred  to  either  by  a  reduction  of  the 
whole  grant  or  by  the  omission  or  reduction  of 
any  of  the  items  of  expenditure  of  which  the 
grant  is  composed: — Provided  that — (a)  the  local 
government  shall  have  power,  in  relation  to  any 
such  demand,  to  act  as  if  it  had  been  assented 
to,  notwithstanding  the  withholding  of  such  assent 
or  the  reduction  of  the  amount  therein  referred 
to,  if  the  demand  relates  to  a  reserved  subject, 
and  the  governor  certifies  that  the  expenditure 
provided  for  by  the  demand  is  essential  to  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibility  for  the  subject ;  and 
(b)  the  governor  shall  have  power  in  cases  of 
emergency  to  authorise  such  expenditure  as  may 
be  in  his  opinion  necessary  for  the  safety  or 
tranquillity  of  the  province,  or  for  the  carrying 
on  of  any  department;  and  (c)  no  proposal  for 
the  appropriation  of  any  such  revenues  or  other 
moneys  for  any  purpose  shall  be  made  except 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  commu- 
nicated to  the  council.  .  .  .  [From  this  sub- 
section (c)]  (i)  contributions  payable  by  the 
local  government  to  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil; and  (ii)  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
on  loans;  and  (iii)  expenditure  of  which  the 
amount  is  prescribed  by  or  under  any  law;  and 
(iv)  salaries  and  pensions  of  persons  appointed  by 
or  with  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council;  and  (v)  salaries  of 
judges  of  the  high  court  of  the  province  and 
of  the  advocate-general  [are  excepted].  If  any 
question  arises  whether  any  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  moneys  does  or  does  not  relate  to  the 
above  heads  of  expenditure,  the  decision  of  the 
governor  shall   be   final.  .  .  . 

"The  rules  under  the  act  prescribe  a  list  of 
20  subjects  which  are  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Governor  acting  with  Min- 
isters, the  more  important  of  which  are  Local 
Self-Government,  Medical  Administration,  Public 
Health,  Education  (with  certain  reservations), 
Public  Works,  Agriculture,  Excise,  and  Develop- 
ment of  Industries.  The  'reserved'  subjects  com- 
prise all  those  in  the  list  of  'provincial'  (as  distinct 
from  'central')  subjects  which  are  not  transferred. 
...  No  change  has  been  made  by  the  Act  of 
igig  in  the  machinery  and  methods  of  administra- 
tion by  the  Governor  in  Council ;  decisions  are 
taken  at  the  Council  Board,  as  before,  by  a 
majority  vote,  and  the  Governor  is  entitled,  as 
before,  to  overrule  such  a  vote  in  certain  specified 
circumstances  if  he  disagrees  with  it.  For  such 
decisions  the  Governor  in  Council  remains,  as 
before,  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Parliament,  and  on  questions  of  legislation  and 
supply  he  has  the  power  of  enforcing  them  despite 
opposition  by  a  majority  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. But,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Act  and  the 
existence  of  a  large  non-official  elected  majority 
in  every  Provincial  Legislative  Council  is  an  im- 


|)ortant  factor  in  determining  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  official  half  of  the  Government 
in  its  administration  of  reserved  subjects.  A  fur- 
ther and  not  less  important  factor  is  the  existence 
in  the  Government,  side  by  side  with  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  of  two  or  more  Ministers  appointed 
from  the  elected  members  of  the  legislature,  who, 
though  they  are  not  charged  by  law  with,  and 
iri  fact  are  legally  absolved  from,  any  responsi- 
bility for  decisions  on  matters  outside  the  trans- 
ferred sphere,  ...  are  expected,  to  make  their 
opinions  felt  by  their  colleagues  in  the  Executive 
Council.  But  these  factors  ...  are  not  intended 
to  obscure  the  responsibility  to  Parliament  in 
the  last  resort  of  the  Governor  in  Council  for  the 
administration  of  reserved  subjects  and  the  right 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  a  member  thereof,  to  lay  down 
and  require  the  observance  of  any  principles  which 
they  regard  as  having  the  support  of  ParUament, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  British  electorate. 
.  .  .  With  regard  to  transferred  subjects  the  posi- 
tion is  very  different.  Here  there  has  been  an 
actual  transfer  of  control  from  the  British  elector 
and  the  British  Parliament  to  the  elector  and  the 
Legislative  Council  in  the  Indian  province.  The 
provincial  subjects  of  administration  are  grouped 
into  portfolios,  and  .  .  .  each  Minister  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  those  par- 
ticular transferred  'departments'  which  are  in- 
cluded in  his  portfolio.  But  his  responsibility 
lies,  ...  to  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council  of 
which  he  is  an  elected  member  and  from  which 
he  is  selected  by  the  Governor  as  commanding 
or  likely  to  compiand  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  body.  He  holds  office  during  the 
Governor's  pleasure,  but  his  retention  of  office 
is  contingent  on  his  ability  to  retain  the  confidence 
not  only  of  the  Governor,  but  also  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  upon  whose  vote  he  is  directly  de- 
pendent for  his  salary.  Further,  the  control  of 
the  Legislative  Council  over  transferred  subjects, 
both  as  regards  supplies  and  legislation,  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  restrictions.  .  .  .  The  Governor, 
who  is  not,  of  course,  subject  to  removal  from' 
office  by  the  Legislative  Council,  is  charged  per- 
sonally with  responsibility  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  province,  and  would  be  entitled, 
and  indeed  bound,  to  recommend  the  removal 
of  a  department  from  the  transferred  list  if  he 
found  the  legislature  bent  on  pursuing  a  policy 
in  its  administration  which,  in  his  judgment,  was 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  yet  the  powers  of  control  vested  in 
the  Legislative  Council  over  the  transferred  sphere 
are  undoubtedly  great.  .  .  .  The  terms  of  the  Act 
leave  the  apportionment  of  the  provincial  revenues 
between  the  two  halves,  of  the  executive  for  the 
financing  of  reserved  and  transferred  subjects  re- 
spectively to  be  settled  by  rules,  merely  providing 
that  rules  may  be  made  'for  the  allocation  of 
revenues  or  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  such 
'administration'  i.e.,  'the  administration  of  trans- 
ferred subjects  by  the  Governor  acting  with  Min- 
isters.' Probably  the  best  description  available 
of  the  method  adopted  by  the  rules  for  the  set- 
tlement of  this  matter  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  whose  proposals  have 
been  followed  with  one  modification  only  to  enable 
the  Governor  to  revoke  at  any  time,  at  the  desire 
of  his  Council  and  Ministers  an  'order  of  allo- 
cation' or  to  modify  it  in  accordance  with  their 
joint  wishes.  .  .  .  The  only  concrete  changes  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Government 
are  the  removal  of  the  statutory  bar  to  the  ap- 
pointment   of    more    than    six    members    of    the 
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Governor-General's  Executive  Council  (which, 
however,  has  had  the  far-reaching  consequence  that 
three  of  the  eight  members  of  the  Council  are 
now  Indians),  and  the  reconstitution  in  a  much 
more  enlarged,  representative  and  independent 
form  of  the  central  legislature.  .  .  .  This  body 
was,  in  origin,  like  all  other  legislative  bodies  in 
India,  the  Governor-General's  Executive  Council 
with  the  addition  of  certain  'additional  members' 
appointed  to  assist  the  Executive  Council  in  the 
formulation  of  legislation.  Despite  its  steady 
growth  in  size  and  influence,  and  despite  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  system,  the  existence 
of  'additional  members,'  who  .  .  .  under  Lord 
Morley's  Act  greatly  preponderated  in  numbers 
.  .  .  the  Executive  Councilors,  still  persisted  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  iqiq.  That  Act,  how- 
ever, has  entirely  remodelled  the  'Indian  Legisla- 
ture,' as  it  is  now  called,  which  has  become,  like 
the  Legislative  Council  in  a  Governor's  province 
a  legislature  with  all  the  inherent  powers  ordi- 
narily attributed  to  such  a  body  save  such  as 
are  specifically  withheld  by  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
It  consists  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Cham- 
ber, or  'Council  of  State,'  contains  60  members, 
of  whom  34  are  elected,  .  .  .  and  26  nominated, 
of  whom  not  more  than  20  may  be  officials.  The 
Lower  Chamber,  or  'Legislative  Assembly,'  con- 
sists of  144  members,  of  whom  104  are  elected 
(including  as  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  State, 
one  Berar  member,  who,  (hough  actually  elected, 
is  technically  a  nominee).  Of  the  40  nominated 
members,  26  are  required  to  be  officials.  The 
members  of  the  Governor-General's  Executive 
Council  are  not  ex-officio  membejs  of  either  Cham- 
ber, but  each  of  them  has  to  be  appointed  a 
member  of  one  or  other  Chamber,  and  can  vote 
only  in  the  Chamber  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Any  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  may,  how- 
ever, speak  in  either  Chamber.  The  President 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  is  a  nominee  of  the 
Governor-General.  .  .  .  The  normal  lifetime  of 
each  Council  of  State  is  five  years,  and  of  each 
Legislative  Assembly  three  years;  but  either  Cham- 
ber, or  both  simultaneously,  may  be  dissolved  at 
any  time  by  the  Governor-General.  .  .  . 

"The  method  of  election  for  both  Chambers  is 
direct,  and  although  the  number  of  electors  is 
considerably  smaller  than  for  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils it  is  a  great  advance  on  the  very  restricted 
and  for  the  most  part  indirect  franchise  estab- 
lished under  the  Act  of  igoq.  .  .  .  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  electoral  scheme  for  the  Lower  Chamber 
is  on  the  same  model  as  that  for  the  Provincial 
Councils  already  described,  except  that,  firstly,  the 
property  qualification  for  voters  (and  consequently 
for  candidates)  is  higher  in  order  to  obtain  man- 
ageable constituencies,  and  past  service  with  the 
colours  is  not  per  se  a  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise, and  secondly,  that  the  constituencies  neces- 
sarily cover  a  considerably  larger  area  than  con- 
stituencies for  the  Provincial  Council.  The 
distribution  of  seats  in  both  Chambers,  and  the 
arrangement  of  constituencies,  are  on  a  provincial 
basis;  that  is,  a  fixed  number  of  the  elective  seats 
in  each  Chamber  is  assigned  to  representatives  of 
each  province,  and  these  representatives  are  elected 
by  constituencies  covering  an  assigned  area  of  the 
province.  .  .  .  The  general  result  of  the  first 
franchise  arrangements  under  the  Act  is  thus  that 
there  is  in  each  province  a  body  of  electors  quali- 
fied to  vote  for,  and  stand  for  election  to,  the 
Provincial  Council,  and  that  a  selected  number  of 
these  voters  are  qualified  to  vote  for  and  stand 
for  election  to  those  seats  in  the  Legislative  .As- 
sembly which  are  assigned  to  the  province.     The 


qualifications  for  candidature  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  are  the  same  in  each  province,  mutatis 
mutandis,  as  for  candidature  for  the  Provincial 
Council,  except  that  in  all  provinces,  so  long  as 
the  candidate  can  show  that  he  resides  somewhere 
within  the  province,  no  closer  connection  with  his 
particular  constituency  is  insisted  upon.  The 
franchise  for  the  Council  of  State  differs  in  char- 
acter from  that  for  the  Provincial  Council  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  concern  of  the 
framers  of  the  .Act  and  rules  was  to  secure  for 
the  membership  of  this  body  a  character  as  closely 
as  possible  approximating  to  a  'Senate  of  Elder 
Statesmen'  and  thus  to  constitute  a  body  capable 
of  performing  the  function  of  a  'true  revising 
Chamber.'  With  this  object,  in  addition,  and  as 
an  alternative  to  a  high  property  qualification- 
adopted  as  a  rough  and  ready  method  of  en- 
franchising only  persons  with  a  stake  in  the 
country— the  rules  admit  as  qualifications  certain 
personal  attributes  which  are  likely  to  connote  the 
possession  of  some  past  administrative  experience 
or  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  attainment. 
Examples  of  these  qualifications  are  past  member- 
ship of  either  Chamber  of  the  Legislature  as  now 
constituted,  or  of  its  predecessor,  or  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  the  hplding  of  high  office  in  local 
bodies  (district  boards,  municipahties  and  corpo- 
rations), membership  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
Universities,  and  the  holding  of  titles  conferred 
m  recognition  of  Indian  classical  learning  and  lit- 
erature. .  .  .  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Indian 
legislature  differ  but  little  in  character  within  the 
'central'  sphere  from  those  of  the  provincial  Coun- 
cils within  their  provincial  sphere,  and  it  has 
acquired  the  same  right  of  voting  supplies  for 
the  Central  Government.  But  as  no  direct  at- 
tempt has  yet  been  made  to  introduce  responsible 
government  at  the  centre,  the  step  in  that  direc- 
tion having  been  avowedly  confined  to  the  prov- 
inces, and  as  consequently  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  India  remains  legally  responsible  as  a 
whole  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  its  charge  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament,  it  follows 
that  the  powers  conferred  on  provincial  Gov- 
ernors to  disregard  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  on  legislation  or  supplies  are,  as 
conferred  on  the  Governor-General  in  his  relation- 
ship vyith  the  Indian  Legislature,  less  restricted 
in  their  operation  than  in  the  provinces;  that  is 
to  say,  they  cover  the  whole  field  and  are  not 
confined  in  their  application  to  categories  of  sub- 
jects. .  .  .  The  Act  makes  no  structural  changes 
m  the  part  played  by  the  India  Office  in  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  Indian  affairs.  Slight  alterations 
have  been  effected  in  the  number  and  tenure  of 
oftice  of  the  members  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Council,  and  some  relaxations  have  been  made  in 
the  statutory  rigidity  which  formerly  bound  their 
procedure  and  that  of  the  Office  in  general.  But 
provisions  now  exist  which  will  undoubtedlv  as 
time  goes  on  have  a  material  effect  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  as  it  is  now  constituted.  A 
High  Commissioner  for  India  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  over,  as  the  direct  agent 
of  the  Government  of  India,  that  portion  of  India 
Office  functions  which  is  of  the  nature  of  agency, 
as  distinct  from  administrative  supervision  and 
control.  .  .  .  Concurrently  with  this  change,  it  is 
now  possible  to  defray  from  British  revenues  the 
salaries  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary,  and  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  salaries  of  India  Office  staff  and 
general  maintenance  which  is  attributable  to  the 
exercise  of  its  administrative  as  distinct  from 
purely   agency   functions.     In   due  course   the  ap- 
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portionment  to  British  estimates  will  be  the  cost 
of  the  India  Office  as  it  exists  after  the  transfer 
of  functions  to  the  High  Commissioner  has  been 
completely  effected;  then  the  salaries  of  the  High 
Commissioner  and  his  staff  will  be  the  only  ex- 
penses in  the  United  Kingdom  chargeable  to  Indian 
revenues.  .  .  .  The  Governor-General  and  the  'Ex- 
ecutive' members  of  his  Council  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  No  limit  of  time  is  specified  for 
their  tenure  of  oflice,  but  custom  has  fixed  it  at 
five  years.  There  are  seven  Executive  Members 
of  Council.  These  Members  hold  respectively  the 
portfolios  of  Land  Revenue  and  Agriculture,  the 
Home,  the  Finance  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ments. The  Law  Member  has  charge  of  the  Legis- 
lative Department,  and  a  member  with  English 
official  experience  has  charge  of  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Department.  The  Viceroy  acts  as  his 
own  member  in  charge  of  Foreign  affairs.  Rail- 
ways are  administered  by  a  Board  of  three  mem- 
bers, whose  chairman  has  the  status  of  a  Secre- 
tary, and  are  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Department.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  also  be  and  in  practice 
always  is,  an  'extraordinary'  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  holds  charge  of  the  Army  Department. 
The  Governors  of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal 
become  'extraordinary'  members  if  the  Council 
meets  within  their  Presidencies.  ...  In  regard  to 
his  own  Department  each  Member  of  Council  is 
largely  in  the  position  of  a  Minister  of  State,  and 
has  the  final  voice  in  ordinary  departmental  mat- 
ters. But  any  question  of  special  importance,  and 
any  matter  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  over-rule 
the  views  of  a  Local  Government,  must  ordi- 
narily be  referred  to  the  Viceroy.  .  .  .  The  key- 
note of  the  scheme  is  effective  provincial  autonomy 
and  the  establishment  of  an  immediate  measure 
of  responsibility  in  the  -Provinces  all  of  which 
are  raised  to  the  status  of  Governors  in  Council. 
This  demanded  a  sharp  division  between  Imperial 
and  Provincial  functions.  .  .  .  [The  chief  sub- 
jects reserved  to  the  Government  of  India  are] 
defence  of  India,  and  all  matters  connected  with 
His  Majesty's  Naval,  Military,  and  Air  Forces  in 
India,  or  with  His  Majesty's  Indian  Marine  Serv- 
ice or  with  any  other  force  raised  in  India,  other 
than  military  and  armed  police  wholly  maintained 
by  local  Governments;  [naval  and  military  works, 
external  relations,  immigration  and  emigration ; 
relations  with  state's  in  India,  political  charges; 
railways,  aircraft,  waterways;  shipping  and  navi- 
gation; hghthouse  service;  quarantine  service  and 
ports;  posts;  telegraphs  and  telephones;  customs 
and  revenues;  currency  and  coinage;  public  debt; 
savings  department;  audit  departments;  civil, 
criminal  and  ecclesiastical  law  and  police;  com- 
merce, banking,  insurance,  trading  companies  and 
associations;  control  of  production  and  supply; 
development  of  industries;  control  of  opium,  pe- 
troleum and  explosives;  arms  and  munitions; 
mineral  development;  scientific  research  and  sur- 
veys and  technical  and  professional  training; 
patents  and  copyright;  census  and  statistics;  all 
India  services;  territorial  changes,  other  than  inter- 
provincial;  the  Public  Service  Commission.]" — 
S.  Reed,  ed.,  Indian  Year  Book,  igj2,  pp.  15-25. 
1921-1922. — Inauguration  of  new  government. 
—Esher  report.— Khalifat  agitation.— Moplah 
revolt. — Gandhi's  leadership. — Non-cooperation. 
— "Inauguration  of  the  new  government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reports, 
met  with  determined  opposition  from  Nationalists 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  Gandhi,  anti-English 
agitator  and  a  disciple  of  Tolstoy.  At  the  Indian 
National    Congress,    held    September    8,    Gandhi's 


program  of  passive  resistance  to  the  British  was 
framed  to  include  gradual  withdrawal  of  children 
from  schools  and  colleges  owned,  aided  or  con- 
trolled by  the  government;  gradual  boycott  of 
British  courts  by  lawyers  and  litigants  and  the 
establishment  of  private  arbitration  courts  by  them 
for  settlement  of  disputes ;  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  military,  clerical  and  laboring  classes  to  offer 
themselves  as  recruits  for  service;  withdrawal  of 
Indians  from  Government  service  and  positions  of 
honor  under  the  government ;  withdrawal  by  candi- 
dates of  their  candidature  for  elections  to  the  Re- 
formed Councils  and  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
electorate  to  vote  for  any  candidates;  and  boycott 
of  British  goods.  This  plan,  although  it  failed  to 
meet  with  the  success  anticipated  by  its  sponsor, 
intensified  anti-British  feeling.  ,  .  .  Distrust  of 
England  was  further  aroused  by  the  report  of  the 
Esher  Committee,  appointed  in  iqiq  to  inquire  into 
the  administration  and  organization  of  the  Indian 
army.  This  committee's  conclusions,  apart  from 
measures  devised  to  grant  liberal  and  sympathetic 
treatment  to  all  ranks  in  the  Indian  army,  to  re- 
move existing  grievances  and  create  new  services, 
included  the  important  recommendation  that  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  Indian  army  be  taken 
away  from  the  authorities  in  India  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  chief  of  staff.  The  report  was 
interpreted  by  the  Indians  as  a  scheme  whereby 
the  British  government  may  use  the  Indian  army 
to  further  its  imperialistic  adventures  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East.  Despite  all  obstacles  the  new 
government  was  organized,  appointment  of  gov- 
ernors being  made  in  August.  Sir  William  Meyer 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  first  High  Commissioner 
for  India  on  October  i,  1020." — Political  Science 
Quarterly,  1920-1921,  Supplement . — "The  elections 
held  in  November  and  December,  iq20,  under  the 
new  constitutional  scheme,  passed  off  far  more  suc- 
cessfully than  had  been  anticipated.  Taking  the 
ten  legislative  bodies  collectively  (two  Chambers 
of  the  Indian  Legislature  and  the  eight  provincial 
Councils)  there  were  774  seats  to  be  filled  by  elec- 
tion and  i,q57  candidates  stood  for  them.  There 
were  contested  elections  for  535  of  the  774  seats 
and  for  these  535  seats  1,718  candidates  were  forth- 
coming. In  all  Provinces  the  dearth  of  candidates 
was  most  marked  in  Mohammedan  constituencies, 
particularly  in  the  towns,  and  this  was  specially 
noticeable  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  in  the 
Punjab.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  boycott 
which  was  largely  advocated  and  adopted  by 
Mohammedans  as  a  protest  against  the  Turkish 
peace  terms.  The  Non-Brahmins  were  unexpectedly 
successful  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the  land- 
holders secured  a  large  proportion  of  the  open  seats 
in  the  Councils  in  which  their  apprehensions  had 
been  specially  expressed — Bengal,  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  Bihar  and  Orissa.  In  the  formation  of 
the  new  Provincial  Governments,  notable  inci- 
dents were  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Surendranath 
Banerjee  as  Minister  in  the  Government  of  Bengal 
and  of  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  as  Minister  in  the  Pun- 
jab. [Lord  Sinha  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa.]  The  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils  were  opened  in  January,  and  the  All-India 
Legislative  Assembly  and  Council  of  State  and 
also  the  newly-constituted  Chamber  of  Princes 
were  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  Delhi 
early  in  February.  [See  also  Delhi:  1921.]  His 
Royal  Highness  conveyed  the  greetings  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  to  the  Princes  of  the  Indian 
States  and  to  all  his  subjects  in  India  on  the 
reaching  of  another  epoch  inaugurated  by  the  .\ct 
of  1919,  an  .^ct  designed  to  satisfy  the  growing 
desire  of  his  Indian  subjects  for  representative  in- 
stitutions and  to  make  a  definite  step  on  the  road 
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to  self-government.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  British  and  Indians  to  bury 
along  with  the  dead  past  the  mistakes  and  misun- 
derstandings of  the  past  and  to  work  together  to 
realise  the  hopes  arising  from   that   day. 

"Non-co-operation  with  Government  as  a  politi- 
cal force  made  rapid  progress.  Prosecutions  in 
the  cases  of  incitements  to  violence  were  instituted 
by  Government  with  greater  freedom,  but  attempts 
were  made  to  redress  genuine  grievances.  The  're- 
pressive' laws  and  Press  Acts  were  referred  to  a 
non-official  Committee  of  the  Legislature.  The 
movement  manifested  itself  in  various  forms — 
strikes,  campaigns  against  the  use  of  foreign  cloth, 
an  increase  of  racial  feeling,  a  more  virulent  Khili- 
fat  agitation,  attempts  to  seduce  the  police  and  the 
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army  from  their  allegiance,  and  various  outbreaks 
of  mob  violence.  .  .  .  Many  disturbances,  with 
serious  loss  of  life,  took  place  at  various  places  in 
July.  The  Moplah  rebellion,  mentioned  below,  and 
the  regrettable  incidents  connected  with  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  November  17  at 
Bombay  were  followed  by  an  increasing  disregard 
for  authority  and  necessitated  drastic  measures  by 
Government,  who  authorised  the  application  of  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Act.  In  reply  to  a  demand  for 
a  Round-Table  Conference,  put  forward  by  the 
'Moderates,'  Lord  Reading  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  unlawful  activities  of 
the  non-co-operation  party.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gandhi  an- 
nounced that  he  reserved  the  right  to  continue  dur- 
ing a  Conference  preparations  for  civil  disobedience, 
etc.,  whilst  putting  forward  conditions  which  the 
Government  were  asked  to  accept.  The  President, 
Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  withdrew  and  Moderate  opin- 
ion was  .  .  .  alienated.    In  August  troops  and  po- 


lice who  were  giving  assistance  to  the  district 
magistrate  in  Malabar,  while  he  was  making  ar- 
rests of  dangerous  leaders,  were  attacked  heavily 
at  Tirurangadi  by  armed  bodies  of  Moplahs.  The 
cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the  excited  state  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism  which  had  been  aroused  among 
the  Moplahs  who  look  upon  all  non-Moslems  as 
Kafirs  and  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  Sultan 
as  Khalif.  The  non-co-operation  and  Khalifat  agi- 
tators had  reached  Malabar  and  carefully  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  at- 
mosphere favourable  to  violence  in  the  district. 
Some  Europeans  and  many  Hindus  were  murdered. 
Government  offices  were  burnt  and  looted,  records 
were  destroyed,  Hindu  temples  were  sacked,  the 
houses  of  Europeans  and  Hindus  were  burnt,  and 
many  Hindus  were  forcibly  converted  to  Islam — 
all  leading  to  a  total  collapse  of  civil  Government 
and  the  possibility  of  famine  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  of  South  India.  The  crime  and  dis- 
order ensuing  on  the  outbreak  necessitated  the  pro- 
mulgation of  martial  law  and  severe  military  meas- 
ures against  the  rebels.  Up  to  December  9  the  total 
number  of  Moplah  casualties  since  the  outbreak 
were:  killed,  1,826;  wounded,  1,500;  captured 
5,474;  voluntary  surrenders,  14,241.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  rebels  actively  resisting  were  prac- 
tically confined  to  two  main  gangs  under  chief 
leaders  in  the  hills,  with  an  estimated  total  of  700. 
and  about  seven  scattered  dacoit  gangs  in  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  area,  all  of  whom 
were  fugitive  and  closely  hunted.  ...  On  February 
23  the  Council  of  State  adopted  a  Resolution  rec- 
ommending that  the  Government  of  India  be 
granted  full  fiscal  autonomy  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  of  India  Act.  A  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  (with  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahin- 
tulla  as  President)  to  examine,  with  reference  to 
all  the  interests  concerned,  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India,  Including  the  question  of 
adopting  the  principle  of  Imperial  preference.  .  .  . 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  .  .  .  reached  India  on  No- 
vember 17.  He  landed  at  Bombay,  where  the  gen- 
eral reception  by  the  populace  was  enthusiastic, 
but  in  the  Indian  quarter  there  was  serious  rioting, 
traceable  to  the  activities  of  the  non-co-operators, 
and  to  intimidation  by  Ghandi's  agents  and  Khalifat 
volunteers.  In  Poona  the  Prince  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived, but  at  .Mlahabad  and  .Ajmere  the  population 
remained  indoors.  The  harlal  declared  on  the  day 
of  the  Prince's  arrival  at  Calcutta  was  partially 
successful,  but  it  soon  broke  down." — Annual  Reg- 
ister,  1921,  pp.  275-277. 

The  Moplah  rebellion  was  in  iq2i  the  most  seri- 
ous result  of  the  nationalist  movement  under  the 
leadership  of  M.  R.  Gandhi.  Gandhi  continued 
to  advocate  Tolstoy's  passive  resistance  to  the  law, 
and  non-cooperation  to  which  he  added  civil  dis- 
obedience to  authority,  without  violence,  and  Swa- 
deshi. He  went  about  making  bonfires  of  foreign 
cloth,  and  both  on  the  platform  and  through  the 
native  journals  endeavored  to  press  his  doctrines 
home  to  the  people,  and  to  undermine  the  author- 
ity of  the  British.  In  this  latter  effort  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  wrath  of  the  Moslem  lead- 
ers over  the  treaty  of  Sevres.  "Non-co-operation 
was  launched  by  Gandhi  in  1020  to  obtain  ade- 
quate redress  for  what  he  believed  to  be  two  great 
wrongs — the  Amritsar  slayings  and  the  Turkish 
treaty.  In  other  words,  besides  his  own  national 
grievance,  Gandhi  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. His  program  called  for  the  voluntary 
renunciation  of  British  titles  held  by  Indians,  for 
refusal  to  volunteer  for  army  service  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, for  the  boycott  of  British  courts,  schools 
and  public  functions.;  for  non-co-operation  in  po- 
htical  life.    It  called  on  the  Hindu  people  to  refuse 
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to  buy  British  cloth,  and  to  return  to  the  old 
spinning  wheel  of  the  time  of  the  Vedas.  Gandhi 
himself  went  from  place  to  place  making  bonfires 
of  great  piles  of  foreign  cloth.  Various  lieutenants 
of  his  were  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  Gandhi  him- 
self, until  now,  had  gone  untouched.  The  policy 
of   the   Indian    Government,   as   explained   by   Mr. 


ing  warned  Gandhi  that  they  would  be  arrested  if 
they  persisted  in  this  preaching  of  sedition. 
Gandhi  promised  that  he  would  persuade  them  to 
keep  within  the  law.  Subsequently  they  were  ar- 
rested and  tried  on  long-standing  sedition  charges. 
Gandhi  still  remained  immune,  while  the  'die-hards' 
in    the   British   Commons   were   clamoring    for   his 
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Montagu  and  other  Indian  officials,  has  been  to 
let  the  whole  movement  of  non-co-operation  fall 
of  its  own  weight.  Those  seeing  the  effect  might 
say  that  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  lighter-than- 
air  machine.  Soon  after  Lord  Reading  took  over 
the  Viceregal  power,  he  and  Gandhi  had  an  inter- 
view, which  resulted  in  no  agreement.  When  the 
Ali  brothers  [two  of  the  Mohammedan  leaders] 
grew  violent  in  their  pubUc  addresses,  Lord  Read- 


arrest,  and  for  the  resignation  of  Montagu,  to 
whom  they  assigned  responsibility  for  this  danger- 
ous policy  of  allowing  the  chief  instigator  and 
trouble  maker  to  go  untouched." — New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Apr.,  1922,  pp.  6-7. — "Laj- 
pat  Rai,  one  of  Gandi's  lieutenants  and  also 
Gandi's  son  received  prison  sentences  [in  Decem- 
ber, iQ2i].  By  resolution  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  on  December  29  Gandhi  was  given  sole 
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executive  authority  over  all  Nationalists'  activities 
in  India.  Early  in  February,  in  what  practically 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum  to  the  Viceroy,  he 
offered  to  postpone  mass  civil  disobedience  on  con- 
dition that  the  Viceroy  liberate  all  political  prison- 
ers within  a  week  and  restore  liberty  of  association 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  In  reply  the  Viceroy 
declined  to  discuss,  much  less  to  accept,  the 
proposal  and  intimated  that  sterner  rule  would  be 
introduced.  Meanwhile  arrests  and  rioting  con- 
tinued. On  February  4  the  police  post  at  Chauri 
was  stormed  by  Nationalist  volunteers  and  seven- 
teen officials  were  killed;  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  situation  was  so  menacing  in  Madras 
that  all  Europeans  were  enrolled  as  special  con- 
stables by  order  of  the  government.  Mob  fury 
and  violence  horrified  Gandhi  and  on  February  14, 
the  Executive  (Working)  Committee  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  in  a  statement  deploring  mob 
spirit  and  mob  methods,  suspended  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  instructed  local  committees  to  advise 
cultivators  to  pay  their  tax  obligations.  That  the 
congressional  resolution  was  not  strictly  obeyed 
was  evident  from  the  serious  outbreak  at  Assam 
on  February  20,  from  the  continued  intimidation 
of  tax-collectors  and  the  burning  of  crops  in  the 
Calcutta  region,  from  the  increasing  hostility  to 
British  officials  over  large  areas  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  Behar,  from  the  growing  bitterness 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  from  the  rebellious  attitude  dis- 
played by  the  KhaUfatists  in  the  Punjab.  Alarmed 
by  the  course  of  events,  the  government  on  March 
10  caused  the  arrest  of  Gandhi  on  the  charge  of 
sedition ;  he  was  subsequently  sentenced  to  prison 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  ...  It  is  of  political 
interest  to  note  that  the  princes  or  native  rulers 
of  India  stand  almost  solidly  for  British  rule  and 
against  Gandhi  and  his  movement." — Political 
Science  Quarterly,  IQ22,  Supplement,  pp.  79-80. — 
A  letter  written  by  Ghandi  from  prison  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  social  and  economic  ideas 
held  by  this  remarkable  man.  "If  British  rule 
were  replaced  tomorrow  by  Indian  rule  based  on 
modern  methods,  India  would  be  no  better,  except 
that  she  would  be  able  then  to  retain  some  of  the 
money  that  is  drained  away  to  England;  but  then 
India  would  become  only  a  second  or  fifth  nation 
of  Europe  or  America.  East  and  West  can  only 
really  meet  when  the  West  has  thrown  overboard 
modern  civiUzation  almost  in  its  entirety.  They 
can  also  seemingly  meet  when  the  East  has  also 
adopted  modern  civilization,  but  that  meeting 
w'ould  be  an  armed  truce.  Medical  science  is  the 
concentrated  essence  of  black  magic.  Quackery  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  what  passes  for  high  med- 
ical skill.  Hospitals  are  the  instruments  that  the 
devil  has  been  using  for  his  own  purpose,  in  order 
to  keep  his  hold  in  the  kingdom.  They  perpetuate 
vice,  misery,  degradation  and  real  slavery.  If 
there  were  no  hospitals  for  venereal  diseases,  or 
even  for  consumptives,  we  should  have  less  con- 
sumption and  less  sexual  vice  among  us.  India 
should  wear  no  machine-made  clothing,  whether  it 
comes  out  of  European  mills  or  Indian  mills.  In- 
dia's salvation  consists  in  unlearning  what  she  has 
learned  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  railways, 
telegraphs,  hospitals,  lawyers,  doctors  and  such 
like  have  all  to  go,  and  the  so-called  upper  classes 
have  to  learn  to  live  religiously  and  deliberately 
the  simple  peasant  life,  knowing  it  to  be  a  life 
giving  true  happiness.  There  was  true  wisdom 
in  the  sages  of  old  having  so  regulated  society  as 
to  limit  the  material  condition  of  the  people;  the 
rude  plow  of  perhaps  5,000  years  ago  is  the  plow 
of  the  husbandman  today.  Therein  lies  salvation. 
People  live  long  under  such  conditions,  in  compara- 
tive peace,  much  greater  than  Europe  has  enjoyed 


after  having  taken  up  modern  activity." — Wew 
York  Times  Current  History,  Sett.,  1022,  pp.  1066- 
1067. — His  absence  from  political  activity  tended 
to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  quiet  than  India 
had  for  some  time  enjoyed.  Ghandi's  chief 
weapon,  Mohammedan  dissatisfaction  with  the 
treatment  of  the  Turk  and  uneasiness  over  the 
disposition  of  the  political  nemesis  of  E.  J.  Mon- 
tagu, Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  was  re- 
quested lo  resign  from  office  in  consequence  of 
having  published  a  telegram  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Viceroy  on  the  subject. — See  also  Eng- 
land:   1922    (February-April). 

"Recrudescence  of  racial  antagonism  .  ,  .  im- 
ported fresh  difficulties  into  the  whole  scheme  of 
constitutional  evolution  embodied  in  the  Statute  of 
1919.  Gandhi's  original  campaign  was  directed 
mainly  against  the  Reforms  themselves,  and  it  com- 
pletely failed.  Non-Cooperation  tried  to  kill  them 
in  the  womb  by  boycotting  the  elections  to  the 
new  Councils  and  terrorising  all  those  who  ven- 
tured to  take  part  in  them  whether  as  electors 
or  as  candidates.  It  failed  to  do  so,  and  it  failed 
on  the  whole  equally  in  its  attempts  to  boycott 
the  Law  Courts  of  a  Satanic  Government  and  the 
Government  schools  and  colleges  and  every  form 
of  Government  service.  Its  appeal  to  the  Western 
educated  classes  fell,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  flat, 
and  it  was,  indeed,  only  because  it  fell  ...  so  flat 
that  it  turned  in  desperation,  but  only  too  success- 
fully, to  the  ignorant  masses.  The  savage  out- 
breaks which  attended  this  new  form  of  Non- 
Cooperation  propaganda  still  further  estranged  the 
Indian  Moderates,  of  whom  many  had  themselves 
had  a  taste  of  Non-Cooperation  violence  during 
the  elections.  They  knew  that,  if  Non-Cooperation 
had  its  way,  not  only  would  the  new  representative 
institutions  of  which  they  had  gained  control  be 
swept  away,  but  that  the  whole  country  would  be 
plunged  into  anarchy.  Some  of  them,  too,  weie 
now  intimately  associated  under  the  Reforms 
scheme  with  the  government  and  administration 
of  the  country,  and  were  acquiring  not  only  ex- 
perience but  some  sense  of  responsibility  with  the 
possession  for  the  first  time  of  substantial  poUtical 
power.  Thanks  to  the  Reforms,  there  seemed, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that,  face  to  face 
with  an  agitation  which  the  Moderates  could  not 
deny  to  be  largely  revolutionary,  the  'politically- 
minded'  classes  would  not  be  deterred  by  their 
old  antagonism  to  a  bureaucracy,  no  longer  by  any 
means  dominant  and,  for  the  most  part,  genuinely 
anxious  to  work  with  them,  from  rallying  whole- 
heartedly to  the  side  of  Government.  Such  hopes, 
it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  were  only  partially 
fulfilled.  The  large  Indian  majority  in  the  new 
popular  Assemblies  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  law  and  order  must  be  maintained  or  restored. 
But  they  began  to  haver  over  the  methods  to  be 
employed  for  that  purpose.  They  jibbed  at  the 
old  word  'repression,'  though  they  did  not  deny 
that  Non-Cooperators  were  in  many  cases  actual, 
as  well  as  potential,  law-breakers,  and  that,  if  the 
law  is  to  be  maintained,  law-breakers  must  be 
repressed.  They  deprecated  rather  than  opposed. 
They  were  swayed  by  sentiment  rather  than  by 
reason.  .  .  .  The  first  Indian  Legislative  Assembly 
elected  under  the  new  constitution  has  been  con- 
fronted at  Delhi  in  two  successive  years  with  the 
worst  budgets  on  record,  one  showing  a  deficit  of 
£18,000,000  and  another  a  deficit  of  £22,000,000, 
and  both  involving  heavy  increases  of  taxation. 
If  this  were  merely  bad  State  finance,  Indians 
might  not  have  more  reason  to  grumble  than  other 
people  whose  public  finances  are  not  always  wisely 
administered.  But  what  the  Indians  see  and  resent 
is  that  both  the  deficits  put  together  represent  less 
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than  the  loss  inflicted  upon  India  by  a  disastrous 
currency  and  exchange  policy  for  which  Govern- 
ment must  bear  the  blame,  even  if  it  originated 
in  Whitehall  rather  than  in  Delhi.  Worse  still, 
that  policy  was  adopted  on  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  commission  of  inquiry  against  the 
whole  weight  of  Indian  evidence  and  the  protests 
of  the  one  Indian  member  who  recorded  his  ob- 
jections in  a  prophetic  minute  of  dissent  from  the 
unanimous  views  of  his  eminent  European  col- 
leagues. It  was  an  ittempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  artificial  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  during  the 
war  in  order  to  'stabilise'  the  rupee  at  the  ex- 
change rate  of  2s.  After  a  temporary  boom  which 
sent  the  rupee  up  to  2s.  lod.,  the  rupee  proceeded 
to  fall  continuously,  .  .  .  and  [in  1922  was! 
slightly  below  the  old  level  of  is.  ^d.  Not  only 
did  the  Indian  Exchequer  suffer  enormous  losses 
on  its  own  exchange  operations,  but  the  whole 
trade  of  India  was  paralysed,  and,  when  Indian 
merchants,  threatened  in  many  cases  with  ruin, 
appealed  to  Government  for  compensation  or 
help,  .  .  .  [they]  were  told  that  Government  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility.  .  .  .  All  this  was,  of 
course,  grist  to  the  Non-Cooperation  mill,  and 
conservative  Indian  merchants — Btwnias  of  Bom- 
bay and  Marwaris  of  Calcutta — were  easily  per- 
suaded to  believe  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts 
that  India's  loss  had  filled  the  pockets  of  European 
financiers.  .  .  .  Add  to  these  financial  considera- 
tions the  growing  demand  for  the  Indianisation  of 
the  Indian  army,  hitherto  essentially  a  British 
fighting  machine  for  which  the  Indians  only  fur- 
nish the  raw  material  whilst  executive  command 
and  administrative  control  remain  entirely  in 
British  hands.  This  demand  is  partly  the  outcome 
of  racial  feeling,  partly  the  expression  of  revived 
national  consciousness.  Many  Indians  realise  that 
Ihey  cannot  aspire  to  dominion  self-government 
until  they  can  protect  as  well  as  govern  them- 
selves. How,  they  ask,  can  they  protect  them- 
selves until  their  army  has  been  Indianised  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  Government  and  administra- 
tion are  already  being  rapidly  Indianised?  .  .  . 
Military  expenditure  is,  it  is  true,  a  'reserved' 
subject  upon  which,  according  to  the  latest  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Viceroy 
himself  has  no  authority  to  allow  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature to  vote  in  the  present  stage  of  constitu- 
tional evolution.  But  the  powers  which  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  already  enjoys  in  regard  to  the 
granting  or  refusal  of  supplies  when  they  involve 
increased  taxation  .  .  .  are  wide  enough  to  enable 
it  to  bring  very  great  pressure  to  bear  indirectly 
upon  Government.  .  .  .  [When  the  budget  for 
1922]  showed  the  warning  to  have  gone  unheeded, 
it  went  much  further.  It  cut  down  the  estimate 
right  and  left,  and  if  it  did  not  perhaps  always 
show  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  the  items  to  be 
reduced,  its  action  was  none  the  less  effective  as  a 
protest  against  extravagance,  not  only  in  the  mili- 
tary but  in  every  department.  In  the  same  spirit 
it  rejected  all  increase  in  the  salt  tax  and  in  the 
excise  duty  on  Indian-made  cotton  cloth — both 
specially  detested  imposts — and  it  reduced  other 
increases  of  taxation,  though  the  Finance  Member 
defended  them  as  the  only  chance  of  restoring  a 
budget  equilibrium  of  which  even  then  he  could 
not  guarantee  the  stability.  The  prolonged  dis- 
cussions, sometimes  very  heated,  ended  in  a  com- 
promise both  as  to  curtailed  supplies  and  taxa- 
tion, which  [left]  .  .  .  the  Government  of  India 
to  face  an  uncovered  deficit  of  over  fq.ooo.ooo, 
though  the  profits  (about  £2,000,000)  on  the  paper 
currency  .  .  .  [were]  to  be  utilised  for  revenue 
purposes — a   financial   expedient    of   very    doubtful 


orthodoxy.  It  was  agreed  also  that  a  Commis- 
sion, .  .  .  should  overhaul  public  expenditure  and 
methods  of  administration  with  a  view  to  drastic 
retrenchment.  .  .  .  Under  the  Act  of  1919,  the 
Viceroy  might  of  course  have  exercised  the  power 
still  vested  in  him  to  restore  the  budget  as  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Malcolm  Haily  over  the  Assembly's 
head.  .  .  .  Lord  Reading  .  .  .  realised,  however, 
that  this  would  have  meant  a  conflict  with  the 
Indian  Legislatures,  not  only  in  Delhi,  but  in  the 
provinces  where  the  local  Governments  are  faced 
with  equally  acute  difficulties  in  making  both  ends 
meet,  and  such  a  conflict  would  have  grievously 
compromised  the  prospects  of  constitutional  evolu- 
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tion  and  done  just  what  Non-Cooperation  had 
tried  and  failed  to  do.  It  would  have  wrecked 
the  new  Legislatures  and  driven  the  Moderates 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  Extremists  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  latter  had  been  badly  worsted. 
Moreover,  opposition  to  the  budget  had  been  by 
no  means  confined  to  Indians,  and  the  elected 
European  members  of  the  Assembly,  representing 
the  great  commercial  communities,  had  been 
scarcely  less  critical  than  Indian  colleagues.  Even 
apart  from  the  danger  of  a  political  conflict.  Lord 
Reading's  own  judgment  as  a  business  man  may 
well  have  told  him  that  the  Assembly,  however 
unpalatable  its  action  at  the  moment,  had  in 
reality  done  good  service  to  India.  .  .  .  The  limits 
of  taxation  in  the  old  directions,  when  India  was 
almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country,  have 
probably  been  reached.  But  India  is  becoming 
also  a  great  industrial  country;  and,  just  as  the 
war  which  compelled  Government  thoroughly  to 
explore  for  the  first  time  her  immense  natural 
resources,  gave  a  vigorous  impetus  to  their  devel- 
opment for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes,  the 
pressure  of  financial  necessity  may  now  compel 
Government  to  reconsider  the  incidence  and  dis- 
tribution of  taxation  on  lines  better  adapted  to 
the  new  sources  of  wealth  that  are  opening  out. 
Less   easy   to   justify   is   the   demand   put  forward 
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for  an  acceleration  of  the  stages  of  constitutional 
evolution  which  were  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  igig. 
It  is  doubtless  meant  chiefly  as  a  counterblast  to 
the  Non-Cooperation  demand  for  immediate 
Swaraj  with  a  complete  severance,  explicit  or  im- 
plicit, of  the  British  connexion;  and  unfortunately 
some  Indian  Moderates  are  more  inclined  to  dis- 
arm popular  impatience  by  yielding  to  clamour 
than  to  go  on  plodding  away  at  the  wearisome 
task  of  educating  their  electorates.  .  .  .  Equally 
unwise,  too,  seems  the  agitation  for  the  more  rapid 
Indianisation  of  the  public  services,  of  which  one 
effect  is  to  intensify  the  growing  reluctance  of 
young  Englishmen  to  seek  an  Indian  career.  The 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  and  the  enormous 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  India  are  in  themselves 
sufficiently  serious  obstacles  to  recruitment  into 
the  Indian  public  services  in  [Great  Britain].  .  .  . 
Add  to  these  all  the  unpleasant  reports  as  to  the 
hostile  atmosphere  which  Europeans  have  now  to 
face,  the  eagerness  of  many  British  officials  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  given  to  them 
of  retiring  at  once  on  proportional  pensions  if  they 
dislike  the  reforms,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  any  guarantees  for  fixity  of  tenure,  for  pros- 
pects of  promotion,  and  even  for  future  rates  of 
pay  and  pension  when  the  domain  of  Indian  self- 
government  shall  have  expanded  as  it  is  bound  to 
expand  and  may  possibly  expand  very  quickly, 
and  one  can  understand,  even  if  one  deplores  it, 
the  fact  that  young  Englishmen  no  longer  care 
to  enter  for  any  branch  of  the  Indian  administra- 
tion. The  paucity — one  might  almost  say  the 
absence — of  candidates  for  the  Indian  services  at 
our  chief  Universities  is  already  creating  an  alarm- 
ing situation  to  which  the  more  thoughtful  Indians 
will,  one  must  hope,  speedily  awaken.  For  even 
those  who  are  now  trying  to  force  the  pace  admit 
that  India  cannot  for  a  long  time  dispense  with 
European  assistance.  Nor  does  she  wish  to  do  sn. 
Yet  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  supply  from 
this  country  will  have  dried  up  long  before  there 
are  enough  Indians  equipped  to  take  the  place  of 
Englishmen." — V.  Chirol,  Outlook  m  India  (Quar- 
terly Review,  July,   1922). 

1922  (May). — Represented  at  Genoa  Congress 
of  Oriental  peoples.  See  Genoa  Congress  of 
Oriental  Peoples. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  Commissioner  of.  See 
Interior.  Department  of  the.  United  States. 

INDIAN  ARMY,  World  War.  See  World 
War:  1914:  I.  Western  front:  w,  16;  w,  20;  1015: 
II.  Western  front:  b,  3;  c,  6;  c,  11;  VT.  Turkey: 
a,  4,  xv;  a,  4,  xxvii;  b,  1,  i;  1917:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:   a,  1,  iii;   India:   1914-1918. 

INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  Board  of.  See 
Indians,   American:    1865-1876. 

INDIAN  COUNCILS  BILL  (1909).  See  In- 
dia:   1908-1Q09. 

INDIAN  EMPIRE,  Order  of  the,  order  in- 
stituted bv  Queen  Victoria  in  1878. 

INDIAN  MUTINY.  See  India:  1857,  to  1857- 
1858. 

INDIAN  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT.  See 
India:    IQ05-1922;    1Q07-1021;    1919. 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS.  See  Indians, 
American:  Statistics  of  population;  Iroquois  con- 
federacy: Iroquoian  family;  WvoiaNG:  1906; 
U.  S.   k:    i88q-iSoi. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  United  States.  See 
Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  century: 
General  education:  United  States:  North  Amer- 
ican Indians;  U.  S.  A.:   18S5-1891. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  former  territory  of 
the  United  States,  now  included  in  the  state  of 
Oklahoma. 


1803. — Embraced  in  the   Louisiana  Purchase. 

See  Louisiana:    1798-1803. 

1824. — Set  off  from  Arkansas  Territory.  See 
Arkansas:   1819-1836. 

1830. — Boundaries  included  parts  of  Arkansas 
and  Iowa.     See  Oklahoivu:   1S24-1837. 

1845-1861. — Period  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment.   See  Oklahoim:  1845-1861;  U.  S.  A.:  1853- 

1854- 

1850. — Divided  at  37th  parallel. — Northern 
part  organized  by  white  people.  See  Okla- 
homa;  1844-1856. 

1866. — Results  of  Civil  War. — Attempts  to  or- 
ganize  territory.     See   Oklahoma:    1866;    1866- 

1866-1883.  —  Industrial  development.  —  Texas 
cattle  trade.     See  Oklahoma:   1866-1883. 

1872. — Railroad  construction.  See  Oklahoma: 
1872. 

1889. — Establishment  of  courts. — Tribal  own- 
ership and  its  abuse.  See  Oklahoma:  1889- 
1898. 

1898. — Inhabited  by  Indian  tribes.  See  In- 
dians, American:    1893-1898, 

1906. — Joint  Statehood  Act. — Union  with  Okla- 
homa.    See  U.  S.  A.:   1906  (June). 

INDIAN  TRAILS.  See  New  York:  Aborigi- 
nal inhabitants;  Trails. 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  middle  western  states  . 
of  the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Michigan ;  on  the  east  by  Ohio ;  on  the  south  by 
Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio 
river;  on  the  west  by  Illinois.  It  has  a  total  area 
pf  36,354  square  miles;  an  estimated  population, 
1920,  of  2,930,390.  It  is  known  as  the  "Hoosier 
State."  The  traditional  belief  in  Indiana  is 
that  the  word  "Hoosier"  was  first  put  in  print 
bv  John  Finlev,  in  his  poem  "The  Hoosier's 
Nest." 

Resources. — Indiana,  largely  agricultural,  has 
an  area  of  20,948,081  acres  of  which,  17,393,982 
are  improved  land.  The  principal  crops  are  to- 
bacco, fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals.  In  I92i,the 
livestock  industry  had  a  total  of  4,776,850  head, 
which  consisted  of  591,289  horses,  534,865  other 
cattle,  724,313  milch  cows,  591,289  sheep,  2,238,618 
swine,  and  96,476  mules.  The  chief  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  coal,  clay,  cement,  and  stone.  The  coal- 
fields have  an  area  of  6,500  square  miles  with  an 
output,  1917,  of  30,420,000  short  tons,  valued  at 
$11,000,000.  The  varied  and  extensive  manufac- 
turing industries  turned  out  products,  1919,  valued 
at  $1,901,846,000. — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  Economic 
map. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  .\lgonqul\n  fam- 
ily; Alleghans;  Dela wares;  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy: Their  conquests. 

1700-1735. — Occupation  by  French.  See  Can- 
ada:  1700-1735. 

1763. — Cession  to  Great  Britain.  See  Seven 
Years'  War:   Treaties. 

1763. — King's  proclamation  excluding  set- 
tlers. See  Northwest  Tfiuutory  of  United 
States:   1763. 

1765. — Possession  taken  by  English.  See  Illi- 
nois:   1765. 

1774. — Embraced  in  province  of  Queliec-  See 
Canada:    1763-1774. 

1778-1779.— Taken  from  British  by  George 
Rogers  Clark. — Annexation  to  Kentucky  district 
of  Virginia.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1778-1779:  Clark's 
conquest. 

1784. — Included  in  proposed  states  of  As- 
senisipia,  Metropotamia,  Illinoia  and  Polypo- 
tamia.  See  Northwest  Territory  of  Unitep 
States:  1784. 
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1786. — Partially  covered  by  western  land 
claims  of  Connecticut,  ceded  to  the  United 
States.     See  U.  S.  A.:    1781-1786. 

1787. — Ordinance  for  government  of  North- 
west Territory. — Perpetual  exclusion  of  slavery. 
See  Northwest  Territory  of  United  States:  1787. 

1790-1795. — Indian  War. — Disastrous  expedi- 
tions of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair. — Wayne's  de- 
cisive victory.  See  Northwest  Territory  of 
United  States:   1790-1705. 

1800. — Territory  of  Indiana  organized.  See 
Northwest  Territory  of  United  States:  1788- 
1802. 

1800-1818. — Successive  partitions  of  the  ter- 
ritory.— Michigan  and  Illinois  detached. — Ad- 
mitted as  state. — "Indiana  Territory  as  originally 
organized  [in  1800]  .  .  .  included  the  county  of 
Knox,  upon  the  Wabash,  from  which  has  sprung 
the  State  of  Indiana;  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  or  Illinois  River,  from 
which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  the 
county  of  Wayne,  upon  the  Detroit  River,  from 
which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Michigan.  [See  also 
Michigan:  1800-1802.]  ...  At  this  time,  the  in- 
habitants contained  in  all  of  them  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  5,640  souls.  ...  By  suc- 
cessive treaties,  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished 
gradually  to  all  the  country  lying  upon  the  waters 
of  the  White  River,  and  upon  all  the  lower  tribu- 
taries of  the  Wabash,  upon  the  Little  Wabash,  the 
Kaskaskia,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois.  [See  also  Missouri:  1803- 
1812.]  Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1805, 
nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the  present  State  of 
Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was 
open  to  the  advance  of  the  enterprising  pio- 
neer. ...  In  1807,  the  Federal  government,  in  like 
manner,  purchased  from  the  Indians  extensive  re- 
gions west  of  Detroit  River,  and  within  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Michigan,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  white  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Meantime, 
the  settlements  formerly  comprised  in  Wayne 
county,  having  increased  in  inhabitants  and  im- 
portance, had  been  erected  into  a  separate  terri- 
torial government,  •  known  and  designated  as  the 
'Territory  of  Michigan.'  On  the  ist  of  July,  1805, 
the  territory  entered  upon  the  first  grade  of  terri- 
torial government,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787;  and  William  Hull,  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  made 
the  first  governor.  .  .  .  Detroit  .  .  .  was  made  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government.  ...  By  the 
close  of  the  year  1808,  the  Indiana  Territory  east 
of  the  Wabash  had  received  such  an  increase  in 
numbers  that  it  was  desirable  to  assume  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government.  Having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  free  white  males.  Congress,  with 
a  view  to  a  future  state  government,  by  an  act 
approved  February  3d,  iSog,  restricted  its  limits, 
and  authorized  a  territorial  Legislature.  .  .  .  The 
Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  line  extending  up  the  middle  of 
the  Wabash,  from  its  mouth  to  Vincennes,  and 
thence  by  a  meridian  due  north  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north,  it 
was  bounded  by  the  southern  line  of  the  Michigan 
Territon,'.  That  portion  west  of  the  Wabash  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territorial  government  of 
the  first  grade,  known  and  designated  as  the  'Illi- 
nois Territory.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indiana 
Territory  soon  began  to  augment  more  rap- 
idly. ...  In  1810  the  people  had  increased  in 
numbers  to  24,500,  and  in  the  newly-erected  Ter- 
ritory of  Illinois  there  was  an  aggregate  of  12,300 
persons."  In  1811,  the  Indian  tribes  were  crushed 
at    the   battle   of   Tippecanoe.     In    1816    "it    was 


ascertained  that  the  Indiana  Territory  possessed  a 
population  which  entitled  it  to  an  independent 
state  government.  Congress  authorized  the  elec- 
tion of  a  convention  to  form  a  state  Constitution 
[and],  the  new  'State  of  Indiana'  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  igth  of  April, 
1816."  (See  also  Mississippi:  1817.)  Two  years 
later,  on  December  3rd,  1818,  the  Territory  of 
Illinois  was  similarly  transformed  and  became  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Union. — J.  W.  Monette,  Dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  v. 
2,  bk.  5,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Dillon,  History  of  Indiana,  ch. 
31-47- — A.  Davidson  and  B.  Stuve,  History  of 
Illinois,  ch.  20-26. — T.  M.  Cooley,  Michigan,  ch.  8. 

1814-1827. — Communistic  societies  of  Rapp 
and  Owen  at  Harmony  and  New  Harmony. 
See   Socialism:    1805- 182 7. 

1816. — First  constitution. — Democratic  fea- 
tures.— Education. — "There  was  nothing  novel  in 
the  constitution.  The  political  theory  of  these 
men  was  somewhat  more  democratic  than  that 
advocated  by  Jefferson.  The  constitution  as  finally 
adopted  was  :i  judicious  compound  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  United  States. 
The  first  article,  which  was  a  bill  of  rights,  re- 
stated the  fundamental  maxims  of  English  govern- 
ment in  almost  the  exact  words  of  the  Ohio  law. 
Article  II,  dealing  with  the  separation  of  powers, 
which  is  an  exact  copy  of  article  I  of  the  Ken- 
tucky constitution,  divided  the  powers  into  exec- 
utive, legislative,  and  judicial.  There  is  only  one 
different  word — 'Indiana'  is  used  in  place  of  'Ken- 
tucky.' Article  III,  dealing  with  the  legislative 
department,  is  a  copy  almost  verbatim  of  the 
Ohio  constitution.  The  date  for  state  election  is 
the  first  Monday  of  .'\ugust,  in  preference  to  the 
Ohio  [constitution],  but  senators  were  to  serve 
three  years,  plainly  a  compromise  between  the  two 
year  term  of  Ohio  and  the  four  year  term  of 
Kentucky.  The  qualifications  of  representatives, 
21  years  of  age,  and  senators,  25  years  of  age,  were 
lower  than  in  either  State.  Both  had  to  be  tax- 
payers, the  same  as  in  Ohio.  The  voting  qualifi- 
cations were  expressed  in  the  same  words  as  in 
the  Ohio  law,  the  voter  being  required  to  be  21 
years  old,  and  one  year  a  resident.  Judged  from 
our  time,  there  were  remarkably  few  officers  to  be 
chosen  at  public  election.  They  were  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, associate  circuit  judges,  sheriffs  and  cor- 
oners; the  coroner  and  lieutenant  governor  being 
merely  emergency  offices  to  fill  passible  vacancies. 
Only  three  offices  were  thus  filled  by  popular  elec- 
tion, legislator,  governor  and  sheriff.  In  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  nearly  all  power  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
governor  had  only  a  suspensive  veto,  which  could 
be  overcome  by  a  majority  of  each  House.  He 
appointed  a  few  officers,  principally  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  always  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  Senate.  All  circuit  judges, 
and  the  secretary,  auditor  and  treasurer  of  State 
were  chosen  by  the  General  .Assembly.  The  most 
notable  innovation  in  the  Indiana  constitution  was 
Article  IX,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  education. 
It  has  been  noted  that  all  the  material  differences 
between  the  Indiana  and  other  constitutions  were 
in  favor  of  a  wider  democracy  [in  Indiana].  Ohio 
had  taken  a  short,  halting  step  in  the  direction  of 
public  education,  but  the  Indiana  convention  is 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  first  recog- 
nized the  governmental  obligation  of  educating  all 
its  citizens.  Of  all  the  sections  of  the  constitution 
the  one  requiring  that  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
vide  by   law   for   a   general   system   of  education. 
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ascending  in  a  regular  scale,  from  township  schools 
to  a  State  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be 
gratis  and  equally  open  to  all,  was  most  demo- 
cratic, and  forward  looking.  It  took  a  century 
to  put  this  article  into  successful  operation." — 
L.  Esarey,  History  of  Indiaim  from  its  explora- 
tion to  iS;o,  pp.  219-220. — The  constitution  e-x- 
cluded  slavery,  although  a  law  forbidding  the 
immigration  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  remained 
in  force  until  after  the  Civil  War.  In  1825,  In- 
dianapolis was  made  the  capital. 

1831-1876. — Extensive     public     improvements 
undertaken. — Bankruptcy. — Growth  of  railroads. 
— "Governor   Noble    [1831-1S37]   was  an  advocate 
of    extensive    public    improvements,    having    been 
elected   on   a   platform   declaration   to   that   effect. 
He   early    began   the  construction   of   the   Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  for  the  promotion  of  which  Con- 
gress  had   given,    in    1827,    a    large    and    valuable 
grant   of   land.     This  canal  was  to  connect   Lake 
Erie  with  the  Wabash  River,  .  .  .  and  in   1836,  a 
general   system    of    internal   improvements    having 
been   agreed   upon   consisting   of   canals,   railroads, 
and    turnpikes,    covering    almost    the   entire    state, 
bonds  were  issued  and  sold,  and  contracts  let.  .  .  . 
It  was  thought  .  .  .  that   the   revenues  to   be   de- 
rived   from   the    railroads   and    canals    would    not 
only  pay  for  their  construction,  but   would   build 
up  such  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  the  state  as 
to   relieve   the   people   of  .  .  .  taxation.     The   im- 
provements undertaken  consisted  of   1289  miles  of 
roads,  railroads,   and  canals   at   an   estimated  cost 
of    $19,914,424.  .  .  .  The    states'    indebtedness    by 
1841  had  been  pushed  up  to  .  .  .  $18,469,146.   The 
total   of   roads   and  canals   completed   up   to   that 
time   amounted   to   only   two   hundred   and  eighty 
one  miles.  ...  It  very  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  state  had  overestimated  its  financial  resources, 
and   before   a   halt   could   be  called   had   involved 
itself    beyond   its   ability    to   pay.      And    to    make 
matters  worse,  the  pall  of  the  great  panic  of  1837 
descended   upon   the    whole   country,   at    the   very 
time   of  'the    state's   greatest    embarrassment.     All 
the   works   had   to   be   abandoned.  .  .  .  The   state 
found  itself  unable  to  pay  even  the  interest,  much 
less    to    proceed    further    with    the    improvements. 
It  finally  entered  into  compromise  agreements  with 
its  creditors,  relieving  itself  of  a  part  of  the  debt 
and   reducing   the   interest  charges.     The   creditors 
were   permitted   to   take   over   the    unfinished   im- 
provements in  part  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  the 
balance  being  paid  in  new  bonds  or  treasury  notes. 
As  a  rule,  the  improvements  were  not  completed 
by    their    new    owners,    and    the   state's    vast    ex- 
penditures   were    practically    for    naught.  .  .  .  The 
securities  in  the  nature  of  bonds    and  certificates 
of   stock,    to    possession    of    which    the    state    was 
entitled    under    the    compromise    settlement,    were 
not  all  surrendered,  and  afterwards  attempts  were 
made    to   exact    payment    of    them.  ...  In    1873, 
after  years  of  agitation,  ...  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  adopted  prohibiting  the  legislature 
for  all  time  from  paying  any  of  these  compromised 
debts,   particularly   that   of   the   Wabash   and   Erie 
Canal.    Of  all  the  vast  projects  undertaken  by  the 
state,  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  alone 
was  fully  completed,  its  completion  being  accom- 
plished by  the  assignee  company  to  which  the  state 
surrendered  it.     It  was  the  first  railroad  built   to 
Indianapolis,  its  entrance  into  that  city  signalizing 
the  year  1S47." — E.  E.  Moore,  Century  of  Indiana, 
pp.   127-129, — "In   1852   the  state  soW  out   its  in- 
terest, and  the  road  became  entirely  a  private  ven- 
ture.    Private  building  was  so  stimulated  by  this 
enterprise,   that   by    1S50   there   were   seven   roads 
with  a  total   of  22S   miles   of   track  in   the  state. 


In    1854   Indianapolis   was  the  center   from   which 
lines    ran    to    Madison,    Terre    Haute,    Lafayette, 
Peru,  and  Bellefontaine,  while   most   of   the  other 
important  cities  were  reached  by  connecting  Hnes. 
Indianapolis    had    become    a    real    railway    center 
with  the  first  Union  Station  in  the  country  opened 
in  1853,  thru  the  efforts  of  Chauncey  Rose,  Oliver 
H.  Smith,  and  John  Brough.     In   this  decade  the 
railway  expansion  was  enormous,  for  in  i860  there 
had  been  completed  2,163  miles.     Altho   the  pro- 
portionate increase  has  never  since  been  as  large, 
the  building  has  gone  steadily  forward  until  today, 
with    thirty-four    operating    and    eleven    terminal 
companies  having  over  seventy-two  hundred  miles 
of  main  stem  and  over  twelve  thousand  miles  of 
track,   Indiana  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  states 
in    the    country    for    the    ready    marketing    of    its 
products.      Across    the    commonwealth    from    east 
to  west  run   the  great  New  York  Central,   Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Grank  Trunk,  and 
Erie  systems,  with  many  feeders  and  ramifications. 
These  roads  give  direct  and   rapid  service   to  the 
markets  of  the  eastern  coast.    They,  together  with 
numerous   other    roads,   like   the   Chicago,   Indian- 
apolis,   and   Louisville,    the    Chicago    and    Eastern 
Ilhnois,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
are  so  placed  as  to  make  direct  routes  from  almost 
every  section  of  the  state  to  Chicago.     From  many 
regions   there   are   lines    to   St.   Louis   and   to   the 
large  cities  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.     It  is  indeed, 
fortunate  for  the  state  to  be  situated  on  the  main 
lines    of    trans-continental    traffic    and   to    be   con- 
venient to  large  markets.     One  of   the  great  con- 
tributions of  Indiana  to  the  art  of  railroading  has 
been    mentioned.      But    there    is    another    Hoosier 
invention  as  important  as  the  Union  Depot,  namely 
the  Belt   Railroad  which  was  conceived   by   J.   F. 
Richardson  and  constructed  on   the   credit  of   In- 
dianapolis in  1876.    This  invention  results  in  great 
economy   in   the   interchange   of   traffic,  and   gives 
manufacturers  opportunity  to  ship  from  their  own 
spur  tracks  over  any  road  entering  the  city.     The 
idea  of  the  belt  line  has  been  widely  copied  thruout 
the  country." — C.  C.  North,  Social  and  economic 
survey,  p.  76. 

1837-1900. — Education. — Training  of  teachers. 
See  Education:  Modern:  19th  century:  United 
States:   Evolution  of  public  school  system. 

1851. — New  constitution  ratified. — "The  con- 
vention had  suggested  that  the  new  constitution 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection  at  the  approaching  August  election.  The 
General  Assembly  affirmed  this  suggestion  February 
14,  1851,  and  the  governor's  proclamation  followed 
immediately,  directing  the  election  officers  to  carry 
the  order  into  effect.  There  was  no  organized 
opposition  to  the  ratification.  Both  parties  favored 
the  new  Constitution.  At  the  ensuing  election 
every  county  gave  an  affirmative  majority  but 
Ohio.  Starke  county  cast  a  unanimous  vote  for 
the  constitution.  The  total  vote  was  113,230  for, 
and  27,638  against  ratification,  a  majority  of  85,502 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  140,868.  The  vote  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  colored  persons  was  substantially 
the  same,  being  an  affirmative  vote  of  113,828  out 
of  a  total  vote  of  135,701.  Three  counties,  La- 
grange, Randolph  and  Steuben,  voted  against  negro 
exclusion.  The  new  constitution  went  into  opera- 
tion November  i,  1851.  The  General  Assembly 
elected  in  August,  1851,  met  as  directed  by  the 
old  constitution.  The  first  general  election  under 
the  new  constitution  was  held  in  October,  1852, 
the  old  officers  holding  until  the  newly  elected 
ones  were  qualified  and  took  their  positions  accord- 
ing to  law.  There  was  no  jar  in  the  operations  of 
the    State    government    during    the    change." — L. 
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Esarcy,  History  of  Indiana  from  its  exploration  to 
i8;o,  p.  460. 

1861-1865.— Part  played  in  Civil  War.— Trea- 
sonable secret  societies. — Indiana  had  a  large 
proportion  of  southerners  among  its  citizens,  but 
its  answer  to  Lincoln's  first  call  was  208,000  men, 
besides  50,000  in  a  home  legion.  In  June,  1863, 
the  state  was  invaded  by  Confederate  troops  (see 
U.  S.  A.:  1863  [July:  Kentucky]),  and  there  were 
many  later  attempts  to  raid  the  state  and  to  pro- 
voke uprisings  among  the  disloyal  inhabitants. 
Distinguished  among  the  "war  governors"  was  O.  P. 
Morton,  whose  problems,  besides  those  of  raising 
and  equipping  troops,  involved  great  difficulties 
with  unsympathetic  men  at  home.  The  "Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,"  were  especially  active  in 
Indiana  in  1864.  "From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  had  been  some  opposition  in  Indiana,  and 
as  the  struggle  dragged  on  and  the  fate  of  the 
Union  continued  to  hang  in  the  balance,  the  dis- 
loyal spirit  grew  bolder.  It  found  its  chief  ex- 
pression in  the  secret  societies  known  as  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  the  American 
Knighls,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  .  .  .  The 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  first  merged  into  the 
American  Knights  because  of  the  exposure  of  their 
ritualistic  work  and  treasonable  designs,  and  the 
American  Knights  in  turn  were  superseded  by  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  for  the  same  reason.  .  .  .  [,4t  its 
most  flourishing  period  the  order  possessed  in  In- 
diana] a  numerical  strength  of  perhaps  twenty 
thousand.  ...  In  a  speech  delivered  after  the  close 
of  the  war  Governor  Morton  described  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  this  state  and  the 
final  breaking  up  of  the  order.  He  said:  'They 
claimed  in  1864  to  have  forty  thousand  members 
in  the  state,  were  lawless,  defiant,  plotting  treason 
against  the  United  States  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  state  government.  In  some  counties  their 
operations  were  so  formidable  as  to  require  the 
militia  to  be  kept  on  a  war  footing,  and  through- 
out 1863,  and  until  the  final  explosion  of  the 
organization  in  August,  1864,  they  kept  the  whole 
state  in  uproar  and  alarm.  In  1864  .  .  .  they 
matured  a  plan  for  a  general  uprising  in  the  city 
of  Indianapolis.'  .  .  .  [The  plan  was  discovered 
some  three  weeks  before  the  time  fixed,  and  was 
abandoned]  .  .  .  The  trials  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal of  the  leading  conspirators  for  their  partici- 
pation in  the  plans  of  insurrection  began  at  In- 
dianapolis, September  22,  1864.  The  charge  against 
them  was  that  of  conspiracy  in  organizing  secret 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment, seizing  the  arsenal,  releasing  confederate 
prisoners,  cooperating  with  rebels,  inciting  insur- 
rection, and  resisting  the  draft.  Harrison  H.  Dodd, 
a  leading  organizer  and  official  in  the  order,  and 
in  whose  possession  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  con- 
signed from  New  York  as  'Sunday  School  books,' 
was  found,  escaoed  after  arrest  and  fled  to  Can- 
ada. J.  J.  Bingham,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  turned  state's  evidence  and  escaped  trial ; 
three  of  the  others  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
one  to  imprisonment  for  life.  But  owing  to  a 
doubt  which  arose  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
military  commission  trying  them,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  war  was  over  and  a  cessation  of 
violence  was  desired  by  everybody,  none  of  the 
sentences  were  very  fully  carried  out." — E.  E. 
Moore,  Century  of  Indiana,  pp.  163-164,  166-168. — 
This  order  had  extensive  membership  in  several 
other  states.  See  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cikcle  ; 
U.  S.  A.:  1864  (October). 

1868-1916.— Pivot  state  in  national  elections. 
— Governors  during  this  period. — Since  the  Civil 
War,  Indiana  has  usually  been  regarded  by  political 


leaders  as  a  doubtful  state.  It  has  frequently  had 
candidates  on  the  national  tickets  of  tk,;  two  lead- 
ing parties.  In  1868,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Republican, 
was  elected  vice  president.  "The  year  1876  .  .  . 
was  a  year  of  unusual  political  animation  in  both 
state  and  nation.  Governor  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
was  the  democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President 
on  the  ticket  with  Presidential  Candidate  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  of  New  York.  The  republican  candi- 
dates were  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio,  and 
William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York.  The  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  was  James  D.  Will- 
iams. To  oppose  him  the  republicans  first  nomi- 
nated Godlove  S.  Orth,  who  later  withdrew  from 
the  ticket,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. Mr.  Williams  was  a  farmer,  who  had  served 
in  the  legislature  and  in  Congress,  and  was  charged 
with  carrying  his  demands  for  economy  in  public 
expenditures  to  the  extreme  of  penuriousncss.  The 
opposition  did  not  overlook  this  in  their  campaign 
criticisms,  and  in  addition  held  him  up  to  ridicule 
by  calling  him  'Blue  Jeans'  because  of  his  plain 
homespun  clothing.  .  .  .  His  friends  and  partisans 
adopted  the  epithet  of  'Blue  Jeans'  as  a  rallying 
cry,  and  answered  the  republican  attacks  by  calling 
Harrison  the  aristocratic  or  silk-stocking  candi- 
date. Williams  was  elected  along  with  the  entire 
democratic  state  ticket.  The  democrats  likewise 
.secured  a  majority  in  the  state  senate,  the  repub- 
licans winning  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
state  also  gave  a  majority  to  the  democratic  na- 
tional ticket,  and  excitement  ran  high  during  the 
long  and  bitter  dispute  which  followed  as  to  which 
party  had  won  the  Presidency.  [See  U.  S.  A.: 
1876-1877.]  .  .  .  Governor  Williams  assumed  office 
in  January,  1877,  and  died  November  20,  1880. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Isaac  P.  Gray  became  acting 
governor  for  the  few  weeks  remaining  of  the 
term.  .  .  .  The  republicans  were  successful  in  the 
election  of  1880,  and  their  candidate,  Albert  G. 
Porter,  became  the  next  governor.  The  national 
contest  of  that  year  commanded  much  special 
interest  in  Indiana  because  of  the  candidacy  of 
W.  H,  English  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket 
with  General  Hancock.  Their  successful  republican 
onoonents  were  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  and 
Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New  York.  ...  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1884  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana 
was  again  the  democratic  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York  being  at  the 
head  of  the  ticket.  Their  republican  opponents 
were  James  G.  Blaine  and  John  A.  Logan.  The 
opposing  candidates  for  governor  were  Isaac  P. 
Gray,  democrat,  and  William  H.  Calkins,  republi- 
can. Gray  was  formerly  a  republican,  having  been 
lieutenant  governor  under  Governor  Baker  fi86o- 
1873)  ;  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  a  second 
lime  in  1877,  under  Governor  Williams,  democrat, 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  chief  in  18S0  succeeded 
him  as  acting  governor.  As  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tion in  1SS4  he  became  governor,  winning  by  a 
plurality  of  7302  votes.  The  democrats  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  national  election  also,  Cleveland  and 
Hendricks  becoming  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  Lieutenant  Governor  Mahlon  D.  Man- 
son  resigned  his  office  in  1886  to  accept  a  federal 
position,  and  thereby  precipitated  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion and  contest.  At  the  session  of  1885  Senator 
A.  G.  Smith  was  chosen  president  pro  tern.  It  so 
happened  that  a  United  States  senator  was  to  be 
elected  at  the  session  of  18S7,  and  Governor  Gray 
was  an  aspirant  for  the  honor.  Smith  and  his 
friends  claimed  that  his  election  as  president  pro 
tern  in  1885  would  hold  good  in  the  session  of 
1887,  giving  him  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
governorship   if  that   office  should  become   vacant 
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through  the  election  of  Governor  Gray  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  office  of  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor being  already  vacant.  The  prospect  of  such 
an  outcome  proved  injurious  to  Gray's  candidacy, 
as  the  leaders  in  the  party  were  not  favorable  to 
the  elevation  of  Smith  to  the  governorship.  After 
much  discussion  and  many  legal  opinions  it  was 
decided  that  a  lieutenant  governor  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people,  at  the  regular  election  to  be 
held  in  iS86.  There  is  a  statute  providing  for 
succession  to  the  governorship  in  case  of  the  death,, 
resignation  or  disability  of  both  the  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor,  but  no  provision  either  in  the 
constitution  or  the  laws  for  tilling  a  vacancy  in 
the  lieutenant  governor's  office.  All  parties  placed 
candidates  in  the  field,  and  R.  S.  Robertson,  a 
republican,  received  a  majority  of  the  votes.  As 
stated,  the  senate  was  democratic,  and  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1887  that  body  refused  to  recognize  Rob- 
ertson, or  permit  him  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
his  office  by  presiding  over  its  sessions.  .  .  .  The 
house  of  representatives,  being  republican,  es- 
poused Robertson's  cause,  and  administered  to  him 
the  oath  of  office  as  lieutenant  governor.  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  senate  continued  to 
ignore  him,  and  the  house  in  retaliation  boycotted 
the  senate,  denying  to  it  all  official  recognition.  .  .  . 
On  the  2Sth  of  November,  1885,  Vice  President 
Hendricks  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  .  .  . 
Again  in  1888  the  people  of  Indiana  had  reason 
to  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  national  cam- 
paign. Not  only  was  the  state  represented  on  the 
ticket  of  the  Republican  party  by  one  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  but 
he  headed  it  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  seeking  reelection,  was 
his  democratic  opponent.  The  republicans  were 
successful  and  Harrison  was  elected,  the  result 
being  received  in  Indiana  with  great  acclaim.  Gen- 
eral Alvin  P.  Hovey,  the  republican  candidate  for 
governor,  was  also  elected,  but  the  democrats  were 
successful  in  returning  a  majority  in  each  house 
of  the  general  assembly.  .  .  .  Governor  Hovey 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  January,  i88q, 
and  died  November  23,  iSqi.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Ira  J.  Chase  at  once  assumed  the  office  as 
acting  governor,  serving  out  the  unexpired  term. 
Differing  in  politics,  contests  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  state  government 
were  inevitable.  During  the  session  of  1889  Gov- 
ernor Hovey  was  stripped  of  nearly  all  of  his 
official  patronage,  and  out  of  the  contentions  and 
litigation  which  followed  a  supreme  court  decision 
finally  resulted,  making  the  state  geologist  and 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  elective  officers. 
Previously  they  had  been  appointive  by  the  gov- 
ernor. ...  In  i8q3  the  democratic  party  again 
came  into  power  in  both  state  and  nation.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  went  down  in  defeat  in  his  race  for 
reelection.  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  being  his 
successful  competitor.  Even  Indiana,  Harrison's 
own  state,  helped  swell  the  democratic  pluralities 
against  him,  and  elected  Claude  Matthews  gov- 
ernor. .  .  .  The  republican  party  regained  its  as- 
cendancy in  nearly  all  the  Northern  states  at  the 
election  in  i8g6.  William  McKinley  was  elevated 
to  the  Presidency,  and  James  A.  Mount  became 
governor  of  Indiana.  .  .  .  The  republican  successes 
began  in  Indiana  with  the  state  election  of  1804, 
when  majorities  were  won  in  both  houses  of  the 
general  assembly  for  the  first  time  since  1872.  The 
entire  congressional  delegation  was  captured  by  the 
republicans  at  this  election.  .  .  .  Colonel  Winfield 
T.  Durbin.  republican,  was  elected  governor  at  the 
November  election  in  iqoo,  defeating  Hon.  John 
W.    Kern,    the    democratic    candidate.     The    four 


years  of  Governor  Durbin's  term  were  signalized 
by  a  continuation  of  the  period  of  industrial 
growth  and  general  prosperity  that  dated  from 
1897.  It  was  a  sound  and  economical  business 
administration,  marked  by  large  payments  on  the 
fast  dwindling  state  debt." — E.  E.  Moore,  Century 
oj  Indiana,  pp.  187-180,  iQi-ig6,  198,  200,  203. — 
In  1004,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Republican,  was 
elected  vice  president  on  the  ticket  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  In  igo8,  John  W.  Kern,  Democrat, 
was  nominated  for  vice  president.  In  iqi2,  and 
again  in  1916,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Democrat, 
was  elected  vice  president  on  the  ticket  with 
Woodrow  Wilson.  In  1916,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
was  again  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  elections. 

Also  in:  R.  M.  Seeds,  History  oj  the  Republican 
parly,  pp.  96-97. — W.  H.  Smith,  History  of  In- 
diana, V.   I,  ch.   15. 

1894-1897. — Legislation. — Hammond  strike. — 
Board  of  Labor  Commissioners. — In  1894,  an 
anti-trust  law  and  a  factory  inspection  law  were 
passed,  and  primary  education  was  made  compul- 
sory. In  this  year  it  became  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernor Matthews  to  send  a  small  force  of  state 
militia  to  Hammond  to  quell  disorders  growing 
out  of  the  great  Pullman  car  strike.  As  a  result 
of  the  strike  a  board  of  labor  commissioners  was 
created,  in  1897,  to  act  as  a  permanent  tribunal 
of  arbitration. 

1897-1909.  —  Legislation. — Gerrymandering. — 
Codification  Commission  created. — "In  1897  a 
new  legislative  apportionment  law  was  passed,  the 
first  since  1885  that  was  not  attacked  in  the  courts. 
The  law  of  1885  was  bitterly  complained  of  as  a 
democratic  gerrymander.  In  1893  the  same  party 
enacted  another  law,  which  was  so  flagrantly  un- 
just that  the  supreme  court  declared  it  unconsti- 
tutional. In  i8qs  the  republicans  took  a  hand  at 
the  gerrymandering  business,  and  their  law  was 
condemned  by  the  courts.  Then  they  passed  a 
fairer  measure  in  i8q7,  which  stood.  Under  the 
constitution  the  state  is  to  be  redistricted  every 
six  years,  so  in  iqo3,  at  the  end  of  the  six-year 
period,  the  republican  legislature  passed  another 
gerrymander  bill  which  the  supreme  court  nullified 
on  the  grounds  of  unconstitutionality.  Profiting 
by  the  lesson  the  legislature  of  1905,  also  repub- 
lican, enacted  another  law  that  proved  to  be  more 
satisfactory,  and  was  allowed  to  stand.  Some 
effort  was  made  to  redistrict  the  state  again  in 
iqoq,  but  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly 
were  of  opposite  political  faith  and  could  not 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  bill,  ...  In  1903,  com- 
plying with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  Gov- 
ernor Durbin  appointed  a  commission  to  codify 
the  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  pubHc  and  private 
corporations,  and  highways  and  drainage,  and  such 
other  laws  as  the  commission  might  deem  advis- 
able. The  commission  made  its  report  to  the 
legislature  of  1905,  and  most  of  its  recommenda- 
tions were  accepted  and  enacted  into  law." — E.  E. 
Moore,   Century  of  Indiana,  pp.  201,  204. 

19th  century. — Charities. — Care  of  deaf  and 
blind  children.  Sec  Charities:  United  States: 
1853-1908;  1874-1002. 

1905-1907. — Misappropriation  of  state  funds. 
— Investigations. — Public  depository  law. — "In 
the  early  fall  of  1905  Governor  Hanly  demanded 
the  resignation  of  Auditor  of  State  David  E. 
Sherrick,  and  that  he  make  restitution  to  the 
state  of  an  alleged  shortage  in  his  accounts.  The 
demand  was  later  complied  with,  Sherrick  return- 
ing funds  misappropriated,  principal  and  interest, 
amounting  to  $156,367.31.  The  governor  then 
caused    him    to    be    indicted    and    prosecuted    for 
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embezzlement.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  state  prison,  but  after  a  brief  confinement  the 
judgment  of  the  court  passing  sentence  was  re- 
versed on  an  error,  or  some  defect  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  his  release  ordered.  Adjutant  General 
John  R.  Ward  was  next  forced  to  resign  because 
of  overdrafts  in  his  accounts,  which  he  endeavored 
to  explain  on  the  ground  of  clerical  errors.  He 
made  restitution  of  $1510.44.  Daniel  E.  Storms, 
secretary  of  state,  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
fronted with  a  demand  for  an  accounting.  He 
resisted  for  a  time,  but  later  resigned  under 
pressure  from  the  governor,  correcting  irregularities 
in  his  accounts  to  the  amount  of  $8130.85.  The 
governor  had  experts  examine  the  books  of  all 
these  officers,  and  when  the  work  was  completed 
they  were  directed  to  examine  the  accounts  and 
records  of  former  state  auditors,  back  to  the  year 
1872.  The  result  was  that  claims  were  made 
against  former  officials  of  misappropriations  of 
fees  and  insurance  taxes,  and  moneys  from  other 
sources,  amounting,  together  with  interest  and  pen- 
alties accruing   thereon,   as   follows: 

Former  Auditor  James  H.  Rice  (1883- 

1887)    $108,877.74 

"  "        Bruce  Carr  (1887-18Q1)     75,988.24 

"  "       J.  O.  Henderson  (1891- 

1895)    101,158.65 

"  "       A.  C.  Daily  (1895-1899)     26,034.51 

A  discrepancy  of  S347.50  was  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  former  Auditor  M.  D.  Manson  (1879- 
1881),  which  appeared  to  have  been  an  honest 
error.  Rice  and  Carr  were  both  dead,  their  estates 
insolvent,  and  suits  on  their  bonds  barred  by  the 
statute  of  hmitations.  Suits  were  instituted  against 
Henderson  and  Daily.  The  Daily  case  was  car- 
ried to  the  supreme  court  upon  appeal,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Boone  County  circuit  court,  which 
was  favorable  to  the  state,  reversed.  In  the  com- 
plaint it  was  alleged  that  the  defendant.  Daily, 
while  auditor  of  state,  had  collected  and  .  .  . 
retained  certain  insurance  taxes,  which,  together 
with  interest  and  penalties  thereon,  amounted 
to  the  sum  sued  for.  The  supreme  court  de- 
cision was  to  the  effect  that  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  was  not  a  part  of  the  auditor's  official  duties; 
that  he  had  no  right  to  make  such  collections, 
either  as  an  official  or  an  individual ;  that  the 
money  was  not  paid  to  him  under  the  authority 
of  the  state;  that  such  payment  was  not  ratified 
by  the  state,  and  that  in  his  hands  the  money  did 
not  become  the  property  of  the  state ;  that,  there- 
fore, the  state  had  no  legal  right  to  the  money  so 
collected  and  paid,  and  could  not  sue  for  it.  Nor 
was  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  state  by  the 
insurance  companies  accomplished  by  such  pay- 
ment to  the  auditor.  The  law  plainly  directs  that 
the  taxes  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  and  not  to  the  auditor,  and  of  this  fact 
foreign  insurance  companies,  and  the  courts,  are 
bound  to  take  notice.  The  companies  were  plainly 
liable  to  payment  of  their  taxes  over  again,  but 
the  state  had  no  legal  right  of  recovery  against 
Daily.  The  Henderson  case  was  allowed  to  wait 
the  issue  of  the  Daily  suit,  and  a  compromise  set- 
tlement was  finally  agreed  upon  whereby  the  state 
accepted  a  refund  of  $10,000,  and  the  suit  was 
dismissed.  The  insurance  companies,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  paid  their  taxes  over  again  rather  than 
risk  forfeiture  of  their  licenses  to  write  further 
business  in  the  state,  but  they  paid  under  protest, 
expecting  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  courts.  In  his 
biennial  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1907 
the  governor  reported  that  the  total  recoveries  of 


misappropriated  funds  up  to  that  time  amounted 
to  $189,460.41.  .  .  .  Nothing  quite  so  sensational 
as  these  disclosures  had  occurred  in  the  political 
life  of  the  state  for  many  years.  They  gave  rise 
to  a  demand  for  stricter  supervision  of  public 
offices,  which  was  responsible  to  a  large  degree 
for  the  enactment  of  a  Public  Depository  Law  at 
the  session  of  1907.  Another  purpose  of  this  law 
was  to  break  up  what  had  come  to  be  known  as 
'political  banking.'  The  law  has  proved  itself  of 
great  value,  not  only  in  the  enforcement  of  better 
business  methods  in  the  care  and  handling  of  pub- 
lic funds,  state,  county,  and  municipal,  but  by 
securing  to  the  taxpayers  the  interest  on  such 
funds." — E.  E.  Moore,  Century  of  Indiana,  pp. 
209-212. 

1906. — Founding  of  Gary. — "Some  years  ago 
the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany was  so  hemmed  in  by  the  works  of  other 
concerns  that  the  only  possibility  for  expansion 
lav  in  creating  new  land  by  filling  in  the  lake. 
Therefore  the  company  poured  its  slag  into  the 
water.  After  a  while,  when  it  had  made  enougn 
dry  ground  to  warrant  construction,  the  corpo- 
ration applied  for  a  building  permit.  Mayor 
Dunne,  however,  not  only  refused  to  sanction  the 
plans  but  even  commenced  suit  to  recover  the 
land  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  asserting  that  the 
alteration  of  the  waterfront  without  permission 
was  illegal.  This  situation  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  reasons  for  founding  what  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  wonderful  of  American  municipalities, 
Gary.  When  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  chose  the 
site  for  its  new  plant,  Gary  consisted  mostly  of 
sand  dunes  and  railroad  tracks,  for  this  strip  of 
lake  shore  lay  on  the  route  of  the  trunk  hnes 
between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In 
order  to  make  room  for  the  plant  three  of  these 
roads  had  to  be  moved,  and  incidentally  their 
tracks  were  elevated  for  miles  in  order  that  the 
citizens  of  the  future  metropolis  might  go  about 
in  safety.  A  subsidiary  corporation,  the  Gary 
Land  Company,  which  was  responsible  for  plan- 
ning the  town  and  for  disposing  of  the  lots,  made 
the  streets  broad,  and  sought  to  insure  the  per- 
manency of  the  pavements  by  the  construction  of 
alleys  with  conduits  to  carry  such  utilities  as 
water,  sewers,  gas,  electricity,  and  telephone  wires. 
Both  comeliness  and  utility  were  emphasized.  Lots 
were  made  large  enough  that  the  houses  might  be 
set  back  thirty-five  feet  from  the  walks,  parks 
were  planned,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dwell- 
ings were  erected  for  the  employees  of  the  cor- 
poration. While  paternalism  was  consistently 
avoided,  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  'Hunkies' 
'white  men's  houses  to  live  in.'  The  city  grew 
marvelously.  Rich  black  loam  was  brought  from 
the  distant  prairies  and  spread  over  the  sand  to 
form  a  basis  for  lawns  and  flower  beds.  Fre- 
quently a  family  would  move  into  a  house  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  erection  of  its  frame.  One 
church,  begun  after  lunch,  was  used  for  a  con- 
gregational supper  that  evening,  and  for  a  preach- 
ing service  the  next  morning.  In  spite  of  the 
wonderful  activity  .of  the  Gary  Land  Company 
in  providing  housing,  there  was  for  a  time  des- 
perate overcrowding  among  the  unskilled  workers. 
For  example,  in  1909,  three  years  after  the  birth 
of  the  city,  an  investigator  found  four  hundred 
twenty-eight  persons  inhabiting  one  hundred  forty- 
two  rooms  in  thirty-eight  houses.  Of  course  this 
rapid  growth  of  population  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  the  land.  Since  the  Gary  Land  Com- 
pany recognized  the  social  dangers  from  specula- 
tion it  consummated  sales  only  after  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  offered  satisfactory  assurance  that 
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he   intended   permanently    to    occupy   and   to    use, 
his  ground.    So  it  happened  that  building  lots  were" 
offered  on  reasonable  terms.     Unparalleled  as  was 
the  achievement  of  building  this  city,  it  was  but 
an  incidental  part  of  the  erection  of  the  enormous 
steel  plant.     An  artificial  harbor  has  been  created 
with   almost   a   mile   of   twenty-two   foot   channel 
nearly  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  a  turnmg  basin 
two   hundred   fifty   yards   in   diameter.     Since   the 
investment  in  one  of  the  lake  steamers  is  so  pre- 
carious that.it  is  necessary  to  have  the  vessel  in 
motion  every  possible  minute  during  the  season  of 
navigation,    the   speed    of   taking    on   and    of   dis- 
charging cargo  is   of  tremendous   importance.     So 
the  ore  is  unloaded  by  ten  ton  grab-buckets.    This 
ore,  unless  it  is  stored  for  winter  use,  is  conveyed 
rapidly   to   the   blast   furnaces,   and   is   carried   on 
tracks    that   never   turn    at    right    angles    thru    all 
the  processes  of  manufacture  to  the  delivery  spur 
tracks,   with   a   minimum    of   reheatings.     In    this 
plant    nothing    is    experimental,    every    device    has 
previously  proven  its  economy.     Every  by-product 
is  utilized.     The  company,  which  is  ruthless  in  its 
requirements    of    its    employees,    has    nevertheless 
developed  a  systematic  plan  of  accident  prevention 
that  has  succeeded  in  largely  reducing  the  number 
of  mishaps.     The  Illinois  Steel  Company  has  not 
remained   the   only   industry   in   the   city,   for   the 
American    Bridge    Company,    the    American    Steel 
Company,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company,  and  the  American  Car 
and   Foundry   Company   are   among   a  number   of 
very   large   concerns   that   have    located   plants   at 
Gary.      Even    now    the    city    has    a    few    factory 
sites  that  are  free  to  persons  who  can  give  proper 
guarantee  of  success.    The  European  war  has  been 
the  occasion  of  a  great  development  of  the  prepa- 
ration   of    munitions    at    several    points    close    to 
Gary.     The   reasons   for   the   deliberate   choice    of 
Gary  for  a   manufacturing   center   are  not   far   to 
seek.     In  the  first  place,  land  was  to  be  had  for 
a   song,   because    the   sand    was   well    nigh    useless 
for  agricultural  purposes.     Second,  since  the   area 
was  traversed  by   all   the   large  railways  of  what 
is  known  as  the  trunk  line  class,  the  two  and  four 
track  lines  between  Chicago  and  the  eastern  sea- 
board   at   Boston,    New    York,    Philadelphia,    and 
Baltimore,   competition   in   respect   to   service   was 
assured.      Moreover,    the    place    is    convenient    to 
Chicago   with   its   wonderful   transportation   facili- 
ties.    Third,   Gary   is   the  strategic   meeting  point 
of   the   raw   materials   that   are   necessary   for   the 
manufacture  of  steel.     Coke  can  be  secured  from 
Pennsylvania,  coal   is  obtained   from   Indiana   and 
Illinois,  lime  is  quarried  in  Indiana,  and  iron  ore 
can  be  brought  by  swift  steamers  from  the  Min- 
nesota   mines    on    Lake    Superior.      Finally    Gary 
is  situated  close  to  the  center  of  population,  and 
is  therefore  at  the  heart  of  the  market  for  products 
of  all  kinds,  including  steel."— C.  C.  North,  Social 
and  economic  survey,  pp.  56-58. 

1909-1910.— Political  upheavals.— "The  tariff 
legislation  of  1909  .  .  .  had  the  effect  of  creating 
such  differences  of  views  within  the  ranks  of 
the  republican  party,  that  it  remained  an  issue, 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  'off-year' 
elections  of  1910.  A  number  of  representatives 
and  senators  in  Congress  had  stood  out  for  a 
more  pronounced  reduction  in  duties  than  char- 
acterized the  finished  measure  when  presented  for 
their  votes,  and  claiming  a  non-fulfillment  of 
platform  pledges,  continued  their  opposition.  Then 
the  republicans  and  their  tariff  measures,  whether 
justly  or  not,  were  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  era  of  'high  cost   of  living'   which  had  pre- 


vailed for  a  period  of  years,  and  in  Indiana  i{ 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  party's  evasion  of 
the  temperance  question  improved  its  situation. 
The  election  resulted  in  substantial  gains  for  the 
democrats  throughout  the  whole  country,  giving 
them  control  of  the  national  house  of  representa- 
tives. In  Indiana  the  party  made  practically  a 
'clean  sweep,'  electing  all  of  its  candidates  for 
state  offices,  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  which  the  state  was  entitled. 
The  result  also  led  to  the  retirement  of  United 
States  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  and  the 
election  of  the  Hon.  John  Worth  Kern  to 
succeed  him."— E.  E.  Moore,  Century  of  Indiana., 
p.  265. 

1910-1916. — Agitation  for  constitutional  con- 
vention.— Since  1910,  there  has  been  continued 
agitation  for  the  amendment  of  the  state  consti- 
tution. In  1914,  a  conference  was  held  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  out  of  this  conference  grew  an  organization 
of  voters,  the  Constitutional  Convention  League. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  this  league  the  legisla- 
ture refused  to  call  a  convention.  The  matter 
was  finally  submitted  to  the  voters  by  referendum 
in  1916,  but  the  proposal  met  with  defeat. 

1911-1918. — Legislation    and    politics. — Dyna- 
mite   conspiracy. — Election    prosecutions. — Pro- 
hibition.— Woman     suffrage. — During     the     year 
1 91 1,    acts    were    passed    providing    child    labor 
laws;    laws    regulating    the    sale    of    cold    storage 
products  and  drugs  sold  for  prescription;   medical 
inspection  in  schools;  a  minimum  wage  for  teach- 
ers;  play  grounds   for  children;   measures   to  pre- 
vent   infant    blindness;    and    the    establishment    of 
night  schools  in  larger  towns  and  cities.     A  strin- 
gent employers'  liability  act  was  also  passed.     In 
February  191 2,  fifty  officials  of  the  Association  of 
Bridge   and   Structural  Ironworkers   were   arrested, 
on  evidence  secured  by  William  J.  Burns  and  evi- 
dence given  by  Ortie  McManigal,  who   figured  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  case,  and  were  put  on  trial 
in    Indianapolis,    October    i,    charged    with    con- 
spiracy, to  carry   dynamite  on   trains  in  interstate 
commerce.      Evidence    tending    to    show    that    the 
ironworkers   had   for  six   years   systematically   dy- 
namited structures   built  by   non-union  labor  was 
submitted.     On  October   22,  the  judge  ruled  that 
the   conspiracy   had  been   proved   and  on   Decem- 
ber 28,  thirty-eight  of  the  defendants  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  the  federal  prison,  Leaven- 
worth,   Kansas,    for    terms   varying    from    one    to 
seven   years.     In    1913,   the   Tenement   House   Bill 
was   passed;    public    utilities    commission    created; 
and   an   inheritance   tax   law   passed,   which   recog- 
nized    the     progressive,     or     graduated     principle. 
Federal   amendment   XVII   was   ratified   providing 
for    the    direct    election    of    senators.      Vocational 
education  was  promoted  in   the  passage  of  a  bill 
to    encourage    industrial    and    agricultural    training 
in    the    schools,    the    state    to    furnish    money    for 
the    pay    roll    equal    to    that    provided    by    each 
county  introducing  the  subjects.     During  1917,  the 
Federal   Grand   Jury   returned   indictments   against 
the  mayor  and   127  minor  officials  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  and  other  towns  of  the  state  charg- 
ing them  with  election   frauds  in   1914.     All  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  one 
to    five    years.      In    IQ17,    the    state    prohibition 
amendment  was  ratified;  state  suffrage  was  granted 
to    women;    and    James    Putnam    Goodrich    was 
elected   governor   for   the    term   ending    1921.     In 
1918,    Eugene    V.    Debs    was    nominated    by    the 
Socialists  for  member  of  Congress  but  refused  the 
nomination. 
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1918-1921. — Part  played  in  World  War. — Leg-  tions  and  original  accounts,  during  the  rest  of 
islation. — Constitutional  amendments. — The  state  the  century,  but  it  is  always  limited  to  those  races 
furnished  106,581  men  during  the  World  War  or  with  whom  the  Spaniards  were  in  contact.  In  its 
2.83  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  expeditionary  wider  and  later  application  the  word  does  not 
force.  In  proportion  to  the  population  the  state  seem  to  have  established  itself  in  English  till  the 
furnished  more  volunteers  (25,148)  than  any  next  century.  The  earliest  instance  I  can  find, 
other.  In  191Q,  the  federal  prohibition  amend-  where  it  is  applied  to  the  natives  of  North  America 
ment  was  ratified.  In  the  first  of  two  special  generally  in  any  original  work,  is  by  Hakluyt.  In 
sessions  of  the  legislature  held  in  1920  the  federal  1587  he  translated  Laudonniere's  'History  of  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  was  ratified;  at  the  French  Colony  in  Florida,'  and  dedicated  his  trans- 
second  session  changes  in  the  election  laws  were  lation  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  this  dedication 
made  to  enable  women  to  vote.  Of  the  thirteen  he  once  uses  the  term  Indian  for  the  natives  of 
constitutional  amendments  that  came  up  for  rati-  North  .America.  Heriot  and  the  other  writers  who 
fication  at  the  special  election,  September,  iq2i,  describe  the  various  attempts  at  settlement  in 
none  was  adopted.  In  iq2i,  Warren  T.  McCray  \'irginia  during  the  sixteenth  century,  invariably 
was  elected  governor  for  the  term  ending   1925.  call  the  natives  'savages.'     Perhaps  the  earliest  jn- 

1919. — Absence     of     regulation     of     working  stance  where  an  English  writer  uses  the  name  In- 

hours  for  women.     See  Child  welfare  legisla-  dian  specially  to  describe  the  occupants  of  the  land 

tion:    iqig.  afterwards  colonized  by  the  English  is  in  the  ac- 

1920-1921. — City  planning. — "In  Indiana,  the  count  of  Archer's  voyage  to  Virginia  in  1602.  This 
movement  for  city  planning  is  practically  state-  account,  written  by  James  Rosier,  is  published  in 
wide.  In  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  South  Bend,  Purchas  (vol.  iv.  b.  viii.).  From  that  time  on- 
Elkhart,  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie,  Marion,  .\nderson,  ward  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  wider  sense  be- 
Mishawaka,  there  is  definite  city-planning  interest  comes  more  common.  We  may  reasonably  infer 
manifested.  In  Marion  and  Elkhart  a  city  plan,  that  the  use  of  it  was  an  indication  of  the  growing 
or  at  least  some  phases  of  it,  are  being  prepared.  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  lands  conquered  by 
In  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute  there  is  a  city-  the  Spaniards  and  those  explored  by  the  English 
plan  committee,  and  in  most  of  the  other  cities  formed  one  continent." — J.  A.  Doyle,  English  in 
there  is  a  city-plan  committee  of  the  Chamber  America:  Virginia,  etc.,  appendix  A. 
of  Commerce.  All  this  interest  is  now  (1021)  Statistics  of  population. — Reservations. — In 
being  crystallized  in  an  effort  to  pass  a  city-plan-  ig2o  there  were  in  North  and  South  America 
ning  and  zoning  bill  at  the  present  session  of  the  27,000,000  Indians,  including  half-breeds.  Of  this 
legislature.  The  Indianapolis  committee  is  known  number  there  were  (according  to  figures  available 
as  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  was  in  igiq)  336,337  in  the  United  States  (exclusive  of 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Alaska).  The  following  table  shows  that,  con- 
Commerce." — National  Municipal  Review,  Feb.,  trary  to  popular  belief,  the  Indian  population  is 
192 1,  p.  108.  not  decreasing   but  increasing: 

1922. — Coal    strike.      See    L.abor    strikes    and 
boycotts:    iq22:   Nation   wide  coal  strike.  1880 322,534 

Also  in:   R.  J.  and  M.  Aley,  Story  of  Indiana  1890 248,253 

and  its  people. — T.  H.  Ball,  Northwestern  Indiana  1900 237.196 

jrom   1800   to    jgoo. — W.   A.   Rawles,   Centralizing  iqio 265,683 

tendencies   in    the    administration   of    Indiana. — W.  iq20 iii.'.'j:;:.'!.;. .%..  .336,337 

H.  Smith,  History  of  the  state  of  Indiana. — F.  D. 

and  F.  H.  Streightoff,  Indiana:  A   social  and  eco-  In  iqiq  there  were  164,783  full-blooded  Indians  in 

nomic  survey. — F.  M.  Trissal,  Public  men   of  In-  the   United  States,  exclusive  of  the   Five  CiviUzed 

diana,  1022. — C.  Kettleborough,  Constitution  mak-  Tribes;  133,103  Indians  who  sfJoke  English;  91,331 

ing  in  Indiana. — F.  M.  Trissal,  Public  men  of  In-  who   read   and  wrote   English;    iq6,84i    who  wore 

diana:  A  political  history  from  i860  to  iSgo.  citizens'  clothing;   86,462   who  were  citizens;  q,738 

INDIANAPOLIS,    capital   and   largest   city   of  who  voted;  and  they  possessed  S68q,4o8,869  worth 

Indiana.  of  property,   with   a   total   income   of   $72,6q6,43i. 

1896. — Convention     of     National     Democratic  Of  the  mixed  blood  Indian,  the  following  crossings 

party.     See  U.  S.  .\.:    1806:   Party  platforms  and  occur  in  order  of  their  frequency:   White  and  In- 

nominations:   National  Democratic.  dian,  Negro  and  Indian,  White,  before  Indian,  and 

1897-1898. — Monetary    commission    appointed.  in  Alaska  some  Chinese  and  Japanese  with  Indians. 

— Report.     See  U.  S.  A,:    i8q6-i8q8.  The  largest  proportion   of  full   blood  Indians  live 

1900. — Meeting  of  Liberty  congress  of  Amer-  at    present   in   Nevada,   Utah,    Colorado,   Arizona, 

ican  League  of  Anti-Imperialists. — Declaration.  New    Mexico,    Mississippi    and    Iowa. — Based    on 

See   U.   S.   .\.:    1000    (May-November).  United  States  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian 

1922. — Northern  Baptist  Convention.    See  Bap-  affairs   to   the   secretary   of  the  interior,   June   30, 

rrsTs:   1022:  Northern  Baptist  Convention.  iq20. — The  following  states  contain  Indian  reserva- 

INDIANS,   American:    Name. — ".^s  Columbus  tions:     Arizona,     California,     Colorado,     Florida, 

supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on   an  island  at  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas^  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 

the  extremity   of   India,  he   called   the   natives  by  tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 

the  general  appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  uni-  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 

versally    adopted    before    the    true    nature    of    his  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wy- 

discovery  was  known,  and  has  since  been  extended  oming.     The  total  area  covered  by   these  reserva- 

to    all    the    aboriginals   of    the   New   World." — W.  tions  is  72,660,316  acres. 

Irving,  Life  and  voyages  of  Columbus,  v.  i,  bk.  4,  Tribes. — The    following    is    a    list    of    American 

ch.  I. — "The  Spanish  writers  from  the  outset,  be-  aboriginal  tribes,  which  are  further  discussed  under 

ginning  with  Columbus  in  his  letters,  call  the  na-  their  specific  names: 
fives     of     America,     Indians,     and     their     English 

translators  do  the  same.     So,  too,  Richard  Eden,  Abnakis                                 Algonquian  Family 

the    earliest    English    writer    on    American    travel,  Adais                                      Alleghans 

applies  the  name  to  the  natives  of  Peru  and  Mex-  Adirondacks                          Andesians 

ico.    It  is  used  in  the  same  way,  both  in  transla-  Agniers                                Apache  Group 
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Apalachee  Indians 

Athapascan  Family 

Attacapan  Family 

Beothukan  Family 

Blackfeet  or  Siksikas 

Caribs 

Cherokees 

Chibchas 

Chimakuan  Family 

Chimarikan  Family 

Chinookan  Family 

Chontals  and  Popolocas 

Chumashan  Family 

Coahuiltecan  Family 

Coajiro 

Copehan  Family 

Costanoan  Family 

Eskimo 

Esselenian  Family 

Flatheads 

Guck 

Hidatsa 

Horicons 

Hurons 

Illinois 

Iroquois  Confederacy 

Kalapooian  Family 

Karankawan  Family 

Keresan  Family 

Kulanapan  Family 

Kiowan   Family 

Kitunahan  Family 

Koluschan  Family 

Kusan  Family 

Mariposan  Family 

Mayas 

Mingoes 

Modocs 

Moquelumnan  Family 

Muskhogean 

Musquito 


Natchesan  Family 

Nez  Perces 

Otomis 

Pontiac's  Wars 

Pampas  Tribes 

Patagonians 

Piman   Family 

Powhatan  Confederacy 

Pueblos 

Pujunan  Family 

Quiches 

Quoratean  Family 

Sacs 

Salinan  Family 

Sastean  Family 

Seminoles 

Senecas 

Shawanese 

Shoshonean  Family 

Siouan  Family 

Skittagetan  Family 

Stockbridge  Indians 

Susquehannas 

Takilman  Family 

Tanoan  Family 

Tarascans 

Timuquanan  Family 

Tonikan  Family 

Tonkawan  Family 

Totonacos 

Tupi 

Uchean    Family 

Waiilatpuan  Family 

Wakashan  Family 

Washoan  Family 

Wishoskan  Family 

Yanan  Family 

Yukian  Family 

Yuman  Family 

Zapotecs 

Zunian  Family 


Methods  of  classification:  Physical,  cultural 
and  linguistic. — The  chief  objective  of  anthro- 
pology in  the  New  World  is  to  discover  the  origin 
and  condition  which  have  produced  the  Indian  and 
his  culture.  This  will  put  the  science  in  all  its 
branches  to  a  supreme  test.  At  present  we  are  still 
far  from  a  solution  but  this  much  has  been  ascer- 
tained: there  is  among  the  Indians  an  essential 
unity  of  physical  type  and  tremendous  diversity 
of  culture.  In  the  face  of  such  a  problem  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  these  people  into  systematic 
homogeneous  groups.  Two  principles  of  classifica- 
tion have  however  been  employed  generally  by 
anthropologists;  they  are  the  cultural  and  the  lin- 
guistic classification.  Any  classification  based  on 
physical  characteristics  would  for  general  purposes 
be  futile  for  the  differences  are  such  as  would  be 
obvious  only  to  a  trained  somatologist.  The  cul- 
tural classification  is  based  on  the  ethnological  con- 
ception of  the  culture  area  with  its  culture  center. 
A  culture  area  is  a  continuous  region  where  there 
exist  the  same  cultural  traits  bearing  the  same  inter- 
relations to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  culture 
having  a  fairly  homogeneous  aspect.  In  every 
region  of  this  kind  there  is  a  culture  center,  a 
place  from  which  this  particular  culture  radiates 
and  where  the  cultural  type  is  purest.  On  any 
map  the  lines  dividing  such  culture  areas  must  of 
necessity  be  arbitrar\'.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  always  intermediate  or  marginal  tribes  at  all 
the  boundaries  of  culture  areas  and  these  tribes  gen- 
erally exhibit  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  pos- 
sessing features  from  both  the  cultures  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.     An  excellent  example   of 


this  are  the  Indians  of  Puget  Sound  who  have  bor- 
rowed features  of  culture  from  the  Indians  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  from  the  Salish  tribes  of  the 
interior.  Of  such  culture  areas  there  are  fifteen 
in  America,  nine  in  North  America  and  sLx  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  .\merica.  Each  of  these  areas  will 
be  dealt  with  separately.  The  other  classification 
is  on  the  basis  of  hnguistics.  There  have  been 
distinguished  fifty-six  different  linguistic  stocks  in 
America.  It  appears  that  the  divisions  by  linguistic 
affiliation  do  not  follow  the  culture  area  bounda- 
ries. In  one  culture  area,  the  Southwest,  there 
are  eight  distinct  linguistic  stocks  represented. — 
See  also  Anthropoiocy :  Linguistics. 

Primitive  music. — Mythology. — Tribal  cus- 
toms. See  Music:  Primitive:  First  music;  Ameri- 
can Indian;  Mythology:  American  Indians;  Hia- 
watha ;   Clans  ;   Sachem  ;   Totems. 

Cultural  areas  in  North  America:  Plains 
AREA. — In  the  Plains  (the  prairie  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi)  there  are  in  all  thirty-one  tribal 
groups  of  which  eleven  are  typical  of  the  culture 
area.  These  are:  the  Assiniboin,  Arapaho,  Black- 
feet  [see  Blackfeet],  Cheyenne,  Comanche,  Crow, 
Gros  Ventre  [see  Hidatsa],  Kiowa,  Kiowa-Apache, 
Sarsi,  and  Teton-Dakota.  In  this  section  of  the 
country  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  agricul- 
ture among  the  typical  tribes.  The  Plains  Indians 
depended  on  the  hunt  for  food,  the  buffalo  or  bison 
being  the  principal  source  of  meat.  There  was  a 
very  limited  use  of  berries  and  roots  and  no  fishing. 
The  hunting  of  the  buffalo,  especially  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  horse,  forced  the  Plains  Indians 
to  lead  a  nomadic  life.  Their  entire  household 
economy  was  well  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life. 
Their  house  was  the  tepee,  a  movable  skin  tent 
constructed  on  a  tripod  of  poles  supporting  other 
poles  to  form  a  cone.  The  covering  was  made 
of  buffalo  skin  prepared  and  sewed  by  the  women. 
Skin  bags,  called  parfleches,  were  used  for  storing 
meat  and  other  food  supplies  in  place  of  pottery 
and  basketry  which  were  totally  absent.  All  these 
things  are  easily  transported  with  the  aid  of  the 
travois  which  before  the  introduction  of  the  horse 
were  drawn  by  dogs.  Clothing  was  made  of  buf- 
falo and  deer  skins  and  decorated  with  porcupine 
quill  embroidery,  later  replaced  by  bead  work.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  repeated  mention  of  skins, 
the  buffalo  was  very  important  in  the  life  of  the 
Plains  tribes  not  only  as  food  but  also  in  sup- 
plying material  for  clothing  and  shelter.  The  so- 
cial organization  of  these  people  was  the  simple 
band  or  local  group  as  was  found  generally  in 
the  hunting  areas  of  the  New  World.  Such  a 
group  was  usually  under  the  leadership  of  a  com- 
petent individual,  who  was  often  leader  of  the 
communal  buffalo  hunt  or  war  party.  The  Plains 
Indians  observe  the  Sun  Dance,  a  great  festival 
for  the  entire  tribe.  "In  historic  times,  these  tribes 
ranged  from  north  to  south  in  the  heart  of  the 
area.  ...  On  the  eastern  border  were  some  four- 
teen tribes  having  most  of  the  positive  traits 
enumerated  above  and,  in  addition,  some  of  the 
negative  ones,  such  as  a  limited  use  of  pottery 
and  basketry;  some  spinning  and  weaving  of  bags; 
rather  extensive  agriculture ;  alternating  the  tipi 
with  larger  and  more  permanent  houses  covered 
with  grass,  bark,  or  earth ;  some  attempts  at  water 
transportation ;  tending  not  to  observe  the  sun 
dance,  but  to  substitute  maize  festivals,  shamanistic 
performances,  and  the  midewin  of  the  Great  Lakes 
tribes.  These  tribes  are:  the  Arikara,  Hidatsa 
[q.v.],  Iowa,  Kansa,  Mandan,  Missouri,  Omaha, 
Osage,  Oto,  Pawnee,  Ponca,  Santee-Dakota,  Yank- 
ton-Dakota, and  the  Wichita." — C.  Wissler,  Ameri- 
can Indian,  p.  208. 
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Plateau  akea. — "The  Plateau  area  joins  the 
Plains  on  the  west.  It  is  far  less  uniform  in  its 
topography,  the  south  being  a  veritable  desert 
while  the  north  is  moist  and  fertile.  To  add  to 
the  difficulties  in  systematically  characterizing  this 
culture,  arising  from  lack  of  geographical  unity,  is 
the  want  of  definite  information  for  many  im- 
portant tribes.  Our  readily  available  sources  are 
Teit's  Thompson,  Shuswap,  and  Lillooet ;  Spinden's 
Nez  Perce;  and  Lewie's  Northern  Shoshone;  but 
there  is  also  an  excellent  summary  of  the  miscel- 
laneous historical  information  by  Lewis.  .  .  .  The 


cases  basket  caps  for  women ;  blankets  of  woven 
rabbitskin;  the  sinew-backed  bow  prevailed;  clubs, 
lances,  and  knives,  and  rod  and  slat  armor  were 
used  in  war,  also  heavy  leather  shirts;  fish  spears, 
hooks,  traps,  and  bag  nets  were  used ;  dressing  of 
deerskins  highly  developed,  but  other  skin-work 
weak,  .  .  .  while  wood  work  was  more  advanced 
than  among  the  Plains  tribes  it  was  insignificant 
as  compared  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  area  .  .  . 
stone  work  was  confined  to  the  making  of  tools 
and  points,  battering  and  flaking,  some  jadeite 
[a   valuable  form  of   jade]    tools;    work  in   bone. 


CULTURAL  AREAS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


material  traits  may  be  summarized  as:  extensive 
use  of  salmon,  deer,  roots  (especially  camas),  and 
berries;  the  use  of  a  handled  digging-stick;  cooking 
with  hot  stones  in  holes  and  baskets;  the  pulveri- 
zation of  dried  salmon  and  roots  for  storage; 
winter  houses,  semi-subterranean,  a  circular  pit 
with  a  conical  roof  and  smoke  hole  entrance; 
summer  houses;  movable  or  transient,  mat  or  rush- 
covered  tents  and  the  lean-to,  double  and  single; 
the  dog  sometimes  used  as  a  pack  animal;  water 
transportation  weakly  developed,  crude  dug-outs 
and  bark  canoes  being  used;  pottery  not  known; 
basketry  highly  developed,  coil,  rectangular  shapes, 
imbricated  technique;  twine  weaving  in  flexible 
bags  and  mats;  some  simple  weaving  of  bark  fiber 
for  clothing;  clothing  for  the  entire  body  usually 
of  deerskins;  skin  caps  for  the  men,  and  in  some 


metal,  and  feathers  very  weak.  Of  the  non-material 
traits  the  most  distinctive  are:  decorative  art  sim- 
ple and  inconspicuous,  rather  inclining  towards 
the  Plains  type  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  tribes  on  the  other;  lack  of 
definite  tribal  organization  and  band  distinctions; 
a  weak  but  still  definite  social  distinction  based 
upon  personal  wealth,  with  at  least  a  modern  use 
of  the  'potlatch'  ceremony;  hence,  there  are  no 
striking  general  ceremonies  or  ritualistic  societies  as 
in  the  preceding  area ;  puberty  ceremonies  rather 
prominent  and  related  to  the  general  belief  in  per- 
sonal guardians;  mythology  largely  a  record  of  the 
'trickster  type.' " — C.  Wissler,  American  Indian, 
pp.  2og-2io. — See  also  Nez  Perces. 

California    area. — "In    California    we    have    a 
marginal  or  coast  area,  which  Kroeber  divides  into 
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four  sub-culture  areas.  However,  by  far  the  most 
extensive  is  the  central  group  to  which  belongs  the 
typical  culture.  ...  Its  main  characteristics  are; 
acorns,  the  chief  vegetable  food,  supplemented  by 
wild  seeds,  roots  and  berries  are  scarcely  used; 
acorns  made  into  bread  by  a  roundabout  process; 
hunting  mostly  for  small  game  and  fishing  where 
possible;    houses   of    many    forms,   but    all   simple 


gens  or  clan  forms;  political  solidarity  almost  lack- 
ing; no  formal  social  ranking,  but  some  tendency 
to  recognize  property  distinctions;  ritualism,  fetish- 
ism, and  religious  symbolism  almost  lacking;  well 
developed  puberty  ceremonies  for  girls  and  a  kind 
of  secret  initiation  for  men;  a  mourning  ceremony 
in  which  gifts  are  burned;  a  tendency  to  maintain 
a  series  of  dances  in  a  fixed  order ;  a  semi-under- 
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shelters  of  brush  or  tule,  or  more  substantial 
conical  lean-to  structures  of  poles;  the  dog  was 
not  used  for  packing,  and  there  were  no  canoes, 
but  used  rafts  of  tule  for  ferrying;  no  pottery, 
but  high  development  of  basketry,  both  coil  arid 
twine;  bags  and  mats  very  scanty;  cloth  or  other 
weaving  of  twisted  elements  not  known;  clothing 
was  simple,  and  scanty,  feet  generally  bare;  the 
bow,  the  only  weapon,  usually  sinew-backed;  work 
in  skins  very  weak;  work  in  wood,  bone,  etc., 
weak;  metals  not  at  all;  stone  work  not  advanced; 
no  picture  writing;  designs  only  upon  baskets  and 
not  symbolic;  social  organizations  simple   without 


ground  or  earth-covered  house  for  ceremonies,  a 
sweat  house  and  the  sleeping  place  of  adult  males; 
shamanism  conspicuous,  but  absence  of  fasting  and 
other  inducing  methods ;  regalia  not  elaborate, 
feather  head  bands  most  general ;  creation  and  cul- 
ture origin  myths  prevail,  a  dignified  creator,  but 
in  addition  coyote  tales." — C.  Wissler,  American 
Indian,  p.  212. 

North  Pacific  coast  area. — "Ranging  north- 
ward from  California  to  the  Alaskan  peninsula  we 
have  an  ethnic  coast  belt,  known  as  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  area.  This  culture  is  rather  complex 
and    presents    highly    individualized    tribal    varia- 
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tions;  but  can  be  consistently  treated  under  three 
sub-divisions;  (a)  the  northern  group,  Tlingit, 
Kaida,  and  Tsimshian ;  (b)  the  central  group,  the 
Kwakiutl  tribes  and  the  Bellacoola;  and  (c)  the 
southern  group,  the  Coast  Salish,  the  Xootka,  the 
Chinook  [see  Chixookax  family],  Kalapooian 
[see  Kalapooian  family],  Waiilatpuan  [see 
Waiilatpuax  family],  Chimakuan,  and  some 
Athapascan  tribes.  The  first  of  these  seem  to  be 
the  type  and  are  characterized  by:  the  great  de- 
pendence upon  sea  food,  some  hunting  upon  the 
mainland,  large  use  of  berries;  dried  fish,  clams, 
and  berries  are  the  staple  food;  cooking  with  hot 
stones  in  boxes  and  baskets;  large  rectangular 
gabled  houses  of  upright  cedar  planks  with  carved 
posts  and  totem  poles ;  travel  chiefly  by  water 
in  large,  sea-going  dug-out  canoes,  some  of  which 
had  sails;  no  pottery  nor  stone  vessels,  except 
mortars;  baskets  in  checker,  those  in  twine  reach- 
ing a  high  state  of  excellence  among  the  Tlingit; 
coil  basketry  not  made ;  mats  of  cedar  bark  and 
soft  bags  in  abundance;  the  Chilkat,  a  Tlingit 
tribe,  specialized  in  the  weaving  of  a  blanket  of 
goat  hair;  there  was  no  true  loom,  the  warp  hang- 
ing from  a  bar,  and  weaving  with  the  fingers, 
downward  .  .  .  clothing  rather  scanty,  chiefly  of 
skin,  a  wide  basket  hat  (only  one  of  the  kind  on 
the  continent  and  apparently  for  rain  protection) ; 
feet  usually  bare,  but  skin  moccasins  and  leggings 
were  occasionally  made ;  for  weapons  the  bow, 
club,  and  a  peculiar  dagger,  no  lances;  slat,  rod, 
and  skin  armor;  wooden  helmets,  no  shields;  prac- 
tically no  chipped  stone  tools,  but  nephrite  or 
green  stone  used ;  wood  work  highly  developed, 
splitting  and  dressing  of  planks,  peculiar  bending 
for  boxes,  joining  by  securing  with  concealed 
stitches,  high  development  of  carving  technique; 
work  in  copper  may  have  been  aboriginal,  but,  if 
so,  very  weakly  developed ;  decorative  art  is  con- 
spicuous, tending  to  realism  in  carved  totem  poles, 
house  posts,  etc.;  some  geometric  art  on  baskets, 
but  W'Oven  blankets  tend  to  be  realistic ;  each  fam- 
ily expresses  its  mythical  origin  in  a  carved  or 
painted  crest ;  the  tribe  of  two  exogamic  divisions 
with  maternal  descent;  society  organized  as  chiefs, 
nobles,  common  people,  and  slaves;  a  kind  of 
barter  system  expressed  in  the  potlatch  ceremony 
in  which  the  leading  units  of  value  are  blankets 
and  certain  conventional  copper  plates;  a  complex 
ritualistic  system  by  which  individuals  are  ini- 
tiated into  the  protection  of  their  family  guardian 
spirits,  those  so  associated  with  the  same  spirit 
forming  a  kind  of  society ;  mythology  character- 
ized by  the  Raven  legends." — C.  Wissler,  American 
Indian,  pp.  213-214. 

Eskimo  area. — "The  chief  resumes  of  Eskimo 
culture  have  been  made  by  Boas,  who  divides 
them  into  nine  or  more  groups,  as  follows:  the 
Greenland  Eskimo;  the  Eskimo  of  southern  Baffin 
Land  and  Labrador ;  the  Eskimo  of  Melville  Pen- 
insula, North  Devon,  Xorth  Baffin  Land,  and  the 
north-west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay ;  the  Sagdlirmiut 
of  Southampton  Island;  the  Eskimo  of  Boothia 
Felix,  King  William  Land,  and  the  neighboring 
mainland;  the  Eskimo  of  Victoria  Island  and  Cor- 
onation Gulf;  the  Eskimo  between  Cape  Bathurst 
and  Herschel  Island,  including  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River ;  the  Alaskan  Eskimo ;  and  the 
Yuit  of  Siberia.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Eskimo  are  confined  to  the  coast  line,  and 
stretch  from  the  .Aleutian  Islands  to  eastern  Green- 
land, we  should  expect  lack  of  contact  in  many 
parts  of  this  long  chain  to  give  rise  to  many  dif- 
ferences. WTiile  many  differences  do  exist,  the 
similarities  are  striking,  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 
unifonnity    to    those    of   any    other    culture    area. 


However,  our  knowledge  of  these  people  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  making  even  this  brief  survey 
quite  provisional.  The  mere  fact  that  they  live 
by  the  sea,  and  chiefly  upon  sea  food,  will  not 
of  itself  differentiate  them  from  the  tribes  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast;  but  the  habit  of  camping  )n 
winter  upon  sea  ice  and  hving  upon  seal,  and  in 
the  summer,  upon  land  animals,  will  serve  us. 
.•^monE  other  traits  the  kayak  and  'woman's  boat,' 
the  lamp,  the  harpoon,  the  float,  woman's  knife, 
bowdrill,  snow  goggles,  the  trussed-bow,  and  dog 
traction,  with  the  sled,  are  almost  universal  and, 
taken  in  their  entirety,  rather  sharply  differentiate 
Eskimo  culture  from  the  remainder  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  type  of  winter  shelter  varies  consider- 
ably, but  the  skin  tent  is  quite  universal  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  snowhouse,  as  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent winter  dw'elling  prevails  east  of  Point  Barrow. 
Intrusive  traits  are  also  present:  basketry  of  coil 
and  twine  is  common  in  Alaska ;  pottery  also 
extended  eastward  to  Cape  Parry;  the  .•\siatic  pipe 
occurs  in  Alaska  and  the  Indian  pipe  on  the  west 
side  of  Hudson  Bay ;  likewise,  some  costumes 
beaded  in  reneral  Indian  style  have  been  noted 
west  of  Hudson  Bay.  All  Eskimo  are  rather  in- 
genious workers  with  tools,  in  this  respect  strik- 
ingly like  the  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 
In  Alaska,  where  wood  is  available,  the  Eskimo 
carve  masks,  small  boxes,  and  bowls  with  great 
cleverness.  .  .  .  From  our  limited  knowledge  it  ap- 
pears that  the  great  central  group  from  Banks 
Island  on  the  west  to  Smith  Sound  in  North 
Greenland  is  the  home  of  the  purest  traits ;  here 
are  snowhouses;  dogs'  harnesses  with  single  traces; 
rectangular  stone  kettles;  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  wooden  utensils ;  a  simple  order  of 
social  and  political  life  in  which  the  unit  is  the 
family ;  a  political  chief,  in  the  sense  know'n  in 
Indian  culture,  not  recognized;  shamanism  [cult 
of  the  medicine  man]  rather  prominent  and  com- 
parable to  that  found  in  Siberia ;  great  elaboration 
of  taboos  and  a  corresponding  requirement  of  con- 
fession ;  almost  no  ritualistic  ceremonies,  but  at 
least  one  yearly  gathering  in  which  masked  men 
impersonate  gods ;  temporary  exchange  of  wives  at 
the  preceding:  mythology  simple  and  centering 
around  the  goddess  of  the'sea  animals.  Between 
Greenland  and  Labrador  the  differences  are  small, 
and  apparently  due  more  to  modern  European 
influences  than  to  prehistoric  causes.  The  limited 
study  of  archaeological  specimens  by  Dall,  Solberg, 
and  Boas  suggests  much  greater  cultural  uniform- 
ity in  the  prehistoric  period,  a  conclusion  ap- 
parently borne  out  by  the  collections  made  by 
Stefansson  on  the  north  coast.  While  this  is  far 
from  conclusive,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
view  that  the  chief  intrusive  elements  in  Eskimo 
culture  are  to  be  found  west  of  the  Mackenzie 
River." — C.  Wissler,  American  Indian,  pp.  215-216. 
— See  also  Eskimo;  Alaska:   Natives. 

Mackenzie  area. — "Skirting  the  Eskimo  area 
from  east  to  west  is  a  great  interior  belt  of  semi- 
arctic  lands,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  Canada.  Hudson  Bay  almost  cuts  it 
into  two  parts,  the  western  or  larger  part  occu- 
pied by  the  Dene  tribes,  the  eastern  by  .Mgonkins 
[see  Algoxquian  family],  Cree,  Montagnais,  and 
Naskapi.  The  fauna,  flora,  and  climate  are  quite 
uniform  for  corresponding  latitudes  and  are  re- 
flected to  some  extent  in  material  culture,  so  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  considering  it  one  great 
area,  if  the  less  material  traits  did  not  show 
definite  distinctions.  ...  It  is  believed  that  the 
Dene  tribes  fall  into  three  culture  groups.  ...  Of 
these  three  groups,  the  southwestern  is  the  largest 
and   occupies   the   most   favorable   habitat.     From 
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the  writings  of  Father  Morice,  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  their  cultures  can  be  made,  as 
follows:  All  the  tribes  are  hunters  of  large  and 
small  game,  caribou  are  often  driven  into  en- 
closures, small  game  taken  in  snares  and  traps;  a 
few  of  the  tribes  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Pacific 
drainage  take  salmon,  but  other  kinds  of  fish  are 
largely  used ;  large  use  of  berries  is  made,  they 
are  mashed  and  dried  by  a  special  process ;  edible 
roots  and  other  vegetable  foods  are  used  to  some 
extent;  utensils  are  of  wood  and  bark;  no  pottery; 
bark  vessels  for  boiling  with  and  without  use  of 
stones;  travel  in  summer  largely  by  canoe;  in 
winter  by  snowshoe;  dog  sleds  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  chiefly  since  trade  days,  the  toboggan 
form  prevailing;  clothing  of  skins;  mittens  and 
caps;  no  weavings  except  rabbitskin  garments,  but 
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fine  network  in  snowshoes,  bags,  and  fish  nets, 
materials  of  bark  fiber,  sinew,  and  babiche;  there 
is  also  a  special  form  of  woven  quill  work  with 
geometric  designs;  the  typical  habitation  seems  to 
be  the  double  lean-to,  though  many  intrusive 
forms  occur;  fish-hooks  and  spears;  limited  use 
of  copper;  work  in  stone  weak;  social  organiza- 
tion simple,  but  yet  showing  forms  of  maternal 
clans,  property  distinctions,  etc.,  reminding  one  of 
the  North  Pacific  area;  the  hospitable  exchange 
of  wives;  shamanism  very  prominent,  but  no  good 
evidence  of  ritualism.  ...  In  discussing  this  area, 
some  writers  have  commented  upon  the  relative 
poverty  of  distinctive  traits  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  borrowed,  or  intrusive  ones.  For  exam- 
ple, the  double  lean-to  is  peculiarly  their  own, 
though  used  slightly  in  parts  of  the  Plateau  area; 
but  among  the  southwestern  Dene  we  frequently 
find  houses,  like  those  of  the  Tsimshian,  among 
the  Babine  and  northern  Carrier;  while  the  Seka- 
nais   and   southern    Carrier    use    the    undei^round 


houses  of  the  Salish;  and  among  the  Chipewyan, 
Beaver,  and  most  of  the  eastern  group,  the  skin 
or  bark-covered  tipi  of  the  Cree  is  common.  Sim- 
ilar differences  have  been  noted  in  costume  and 
such  social  traits  as  clans  and  property  distinctions 
in  the  west.  .  .  .  Such  borrowing  of  traits  from 
other  areas  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  Dene  and 
while  it  may  be  more  prevalent  among  therr.  it 
should  be  noted  that  our  best  available  data  ire 
from  tribes  marginal  to  the  area.  It  is  just  in  the 
geographical  center  of  this  area  that  good  data  so 
far  fail  us.  Therefore,  the  inference  is  that  there 
is  a  distinct  type  of  Dene  culture,  and  that  their 
lack  of  individuality  has  been  over-estimated." — 
C.  Wissler,  American  Indian,  pp.  217-219. 

Eastern  Woodlands  area. — "With  a  few  unim- 
portant exceptions,  the  tribes  of  the  northeast  were 
of  one  or  other  of  two  Unguistic  families,  the  Al- 
gonquian  [see  Algonquian  family],  and  the  Iro- 
quoian  [see  Iroquoian  confederacy].  The  former 
occupied  by  far  the  greater  territory,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  played  decidedly  the 
more  important  role.  The  Algonquian  stock 
stretched  from  the  Athapascan  frontier  in  British 
America  around  the  southern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay, 
included  the  interior  of  Labrador,  and  sweeping 
south  covered  the  territory  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
all  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  and  the  eastern  states 
as  far  south  as  Tennessee.  Its  most  westerly  ex- 
tension is  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  which  lies  along  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  about  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  and  is  isolated  by  a  body  of  Siouan 
peoples  on  its  eastern  border.  The  most  consider- 
able break  in  the  continuity  of  this  Algonquian  oc- 
cupation was  made  by  the  strong  and  important 
Iroquoian  tribes  who  surrounded  lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  extended  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on 
both  banks  to  about  the  site  of  Quebec,  and  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  New  York  state  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  A  Southern  branch  of  the  Iro- 
quois had  its  seat  in  eastern  Tennessee,  northern 
Georgia,  and  parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
[See  New  York:  Aboriginal  inhabitants.]  In  the 
north  the  westward  limit  was  reached  by  the 
Blackfoot  described  above,  who,  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  environment  of  the  plains,  have  as- 
sumed the  culture  which  is  typical  of  that  area. 
The  general  western  limit  of  the  Algonquians  was 
marked  by  the  Siouan  tribes  at  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. The  southern  barrier  was  formed  by  the 
Muskhogean  family  in  the  gulf  states  and  a  number 
of  small  groups  of  different  affinities  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  In 
its  most  northerly  extension  the  Algonquian  family 
is  still  checked  by  the  Eskimo,  who  occupy  the 
shore  of  Labrador  and  formerly  crossed  the  strait 
of  Belle  Isle  into  Newfoundland.  A  small  and 
unimportant  stock  found  in  Newfoundland  and 
known  as  the  Beothukan  is  now  extinct;  little  is 
known  of  them,  but  such  linguistic  evidence  as  can 
be  obtained  points  to  their  independence.  [See  also 
Beothukan  family.]  In  the  far  north  the  Cree 
are  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Algonquian  family; 
while  to  the  south  and  west  of  them  stretches  the 
large  Ojibwa  division,  broken  up  into  numerous 
bands,  but  centring  in  a  general  way  about  the 
Great  Lakes.  In -the  east  the  Micmacs  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  prominent,  while 
in  New  England  a  number  of  tribes  of  Algonquian 
lineage,  such  as  the  Abnaki  [q.  v.],  Mohegan, 
Massachusset,  Narraganset,  Pequot,  Wampanoag, 
and  others,  occupied  the  territory  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  families.  The  Mohegan,  of  the  lower 
Hudson,  and  the  Delaware  (Lenape)  [q.  v.],  of 
the  Delaware  Valley,  brought  the  stock  to  the  re- 
gion  of    Chesapeake   Bay.     In   Virginia   were   the 
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Powhatan  and  related  groups  [see  Powhatan  con- 
federacy], and  in  Tennessee  the  Shawnee  marked 
the  southern  limit  of  Algonquian  occupation.  A 
branch  of  the  Shawnee  is  known  to  have  pushed  its 
way  as  far  south  as  the  Savannah  River,  but  was 
later  driven  north,  where  it  joined  the  Delaware. 
[See  also  Shawaxese.]  The  main  tribes  of  the 
central  .\lgonquians  besides  the  Ojibwa,  mentioned 
above,  were  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  two  tribes  origi- 
nally independent  but  to-day  practically  one  [see 
Sacs],  the  Illinois  [q.  v.],  Kickapoo,  Menominee, 
Ottawa  [see  Pontiac's  Wars],  Pottawotomi  and 
numerous  others  of  less  importance.  .  .  .  Physi- 
cally, the  Algonquians  are  among  the  best  of  the 
aborigines,  tall  and  strong,  moderately  dolichoce- 
phalic in  head  type,  with  the  prominent  nose  and 
projecting  malar  bones  which  are  regarded  as  char- 


societies,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  stocks 
previously  discussed,  has  found  its  expression  among 
the  Ojibwa  in  the  Mide  society,  a  religious  organi- 
zation of  elaborate  rules  and  ritual  which  practi- 
cally controls  the  religious  life  and  ceremonials  of 
the  tribe.  As  we  range  south  among  the  Algon- 
quian groups  the  most  striking  change  is  the  in- 
creasing attention  paid  to  agriculture.  From  New 
England  down  it  was  generally  and  quite  exten- 
sively practised,  maize,  squash,  and  tobacco  beii;g 
the  chief  products.  The  typical  dwelling  of  the 
eastern  Indians  was  a  small  hut  built  of  saplings 
set  firmly  in  the  ground  and  bent  together  at  the 
tops,  forming  a  rounded  frame.  Through  this  were 
woven  split  poles  and  flexible  branches,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  in  with  leaves,  reeds,  bark,  or 
brush.    These  were  the  so  called  'wigwams,'  and  in 
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acteristic  of  the  American  natives.  The  mouth  and 
lips  are  not  as  coarse  as  in  the  northwest,  nor  even 
on  the  plains,  and  the  general  facial  effect  is  some- 
what finer  than  in  those  regions.  The  skin  is 
brown,  with  a  very  slight  coppery  tone.  The  Al- 
gonquians were,  as  a  rule,  woodland  people,  with 
the  culture,  life,  and  craft  which  such  residence 
brings  about ;  but  the  wide  differences  in  latitude 
between  the  seats  of  the  northern  and  southern 
branches  of  the  eastern  Algonquians  naturally 
brought  about  differences  in  their  manner  of  life. 
Taking  the  largest  tribe  of  the  stock,  the  Ojibwa, 
as  a  type  of  the  northern  group,  we  find  that  they 
paid  but  little  attention  to  agriculture  and  were 
essentially  a  hunting  and  fishing  people,  adding  to 
the  provision  thus  obtained  such  wild  vegetable, 
food  as  their  country  afforded.  The  wild  rice  was 
and  is  of  such  overwhelming  importance  to  the 
Ojibwa  that  its  annual  harvest  might  be  considered 
the  central  interest  in  their  industrial  life.  They 
also  understood  how  to  make  sugar  from  the  sap 
of  the  maple  and  had  knowledge  of  many  edible 
fruits  and  seeds.     The  tendency  to  organize  secret 


the  northeastern  section  were  usually  set  in  groups; 
the  villages  thus  formed  were  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade  of  poles  driven  into  the 
ground.  Summer  dwellings  were  often  nothing 
more  than  carelessly  made  shelters  of  brush." — L. 
Farrand,  Basis  of  American  history,  pp.  148-152. 

Southeastern  area. — "The  Southeastern  area  is 
conveniently  divided  by  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
typical  culture  occurring  in  the  east.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  Muskhogean  [q.  v.],  and  Iroquoian  tribes 
(Cherokee  [q.  v.],  and  Tuscarora)  [see  Iroquois 
confederacy:  Tribes  of  the  south],  as  the  chief 
groups,  also  the  Yuchi,  Eastern"Siouan  [see  Siouan 
family],  Tunican,  and  Quapaw.  The  Chitmacha 
and  Attacapa  [see  Attacapan  family],  differ  from 
the  others  chiefly  in  the  greater  use  of  aquatic 
foods.  The  Caddoan  tribes  had  a  different  type  of 
shelter  and  were  otherwise  slightly  deflected  toward 
the  Plains  culture.  We  have  little  data  for  the 
Tonkawa  [see  Tonkawan  family],  Karankawa  [see 
K.\rankawan  family],  and  Carrizo,  but  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  agriculturists  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  lived  in  tipis  like  the  Lipan,  being 
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almost  true  buffalo  Indians.  These  thus  stand  as 
intermediate  and  may  belong  with  the  Plains  or  the 
Southwestern  area.  The  Biloxi  of  the  east,  the 
extinct  Timuqua,  and  the  Florida  Seminole  [see 
Seminoles]  are  also  variants  from  the  type.  They 
were  far  less  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  made 
considerable  use  of  aquatic  food.  The  Timuqua 
hved  in  circular  houses  and,  as  did  the  Seminole, 
used  bread  made  of  coonti  roots  (Zamia  puntila), 
the  method  of  preparation  suggesting  West  Indian 
influence.  The  eating  of  human  flesh  is  also  set 
down  as  a  trait  of  several  Gulf  Coast  tribes.  Our 
typical  culture  then  may  be  found  at  its  best  among 
the  Muskhogean,  Yuchi,  and  Cherokee.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  distinctive  traits;  great  use  of 
vegetable  food  and  intensive  agriculture;  raised 
maize,  cane  (a  kind  of  millet),  pumpkins,  melons, 
tobacco,  and  after  contact  with  Europeans,  quickly 
took  up  peaches,  figs,  etc.;  large  use  of  wild  vege- 
tables also;  dogs  eaten,  the  only  domestic  animal, 
but  chickens,  hogs,  horses,  and  even  cattle,  were 
adopted  quickly;  deer,  bear,  and  bison  in  the  west 
were  the  large  game,  for  deer  the  stalking 
and  surround  methods  were  used;  turkeys  and 
small  game  were  hunted  and  fish  taken  when 
convenient  (fish  poisons  were  in  use,  suggesting 
South  America)  ;  of  manufactured  foods — bear's 
oil,  hickory-nut  oil,  persimmon  bread,  and  hom- 
iny are  noteworthy ;  houses  were  generally  rec- 
tangular with  curved  roofs,  covered  with 
thatch  or  bark,  also  often  provided  with  plaster 
walls  reinforced  with  wicker-work;  towns  were 
well  fortified  with  palisades;  dugout  canoes;  cos- 
tume was  moderate,  chiefly  of  deerskins,  robes 
of  bison,  etc.,  shirt-like  garments  for  men,  skirts 
and  toga-like  upper  garments  for  women,  boot- 
like moccasins  for  winter;  some  woven  fabrics 
of  bark  fiber,  and  fine  netted  feather  cloaks; 
some  buffalo-hair  weaving  in  the  west,  weaving 
downward  with  the  fingers;  fine  mats  of  cane  and 
some  cornhusk  work;  baskets  of  cane  and  splints, 
the  double  or  nested  basket  and  the  basket  meal 
sieve  are  special  forms ;  knives  of  cane,  darts  of 
cane  and  bone;  blowguns  in  general  use;  good  pot- 
ters, coil  process,  paddle  decorations,  skin  dressing 
by  slightly  different  method  from  elsewhere  (ma- 
cerated in  mortars)  and  straight  scrapers  of  hafted 
stone;  work  in  stone  of  a  high  order,  but  no  true 
sculpture;  little  metal  work  ceremonial  houses,  or 
temples,  for  sun  worship  in  which  were  perpetual 
fires;  these,  and  other  important  buildings  set  upon 
mounds;  elaborate  planting  and  harvest  rituals, 
especially  an  important  ceremony  known  as  the 
'busk';  the  kindline  of  new  fire  and  the  use  of 
the  'black  drink' ;  a  clan  system  with  society  com- 
posed of  chiefs  and  four  grades  of  subjects;  chiefs 
regarded  as  under  the  sacred  influence  of  the  Sun 
God,  reminding  us  of  Peru;  political  systems  de- 
veloped with  strong  confederacies:  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  calumet  procedure;  shamanism 
prominent." — C.  Wissler,  American  Indian,  pp.  222- 
223. — See  also  Alab.\ma:   1835-1838. 

SovTHVVEST  AREA. — The  Southwest  area  can  best 
be  dealt  with  when  it  is  divided  into  two  groups: 
the  sedentary  people  of  the  Pueblo  towns,  and  the 
nomadic.  The  nomadic  people  belong  to  four  lin- 
guistic stocks,  the  .Athapascan.  Piman  (see  Piman- 
family),  German  and  Shoshonean.  (See  Shosho- 
NEAN  FAMILY.)  These  people  do  not  show  a  great 
uniformity  in  material  culture.  The  eastern  lands 
in  common  with  the  Plains  use  the  skin  covered 
tepee  of  their  neighbors.  To  the  west  the  dome- 
shaped  house  of  bent  poles  and  thatch  is  common. 
The  Xavajo  live  in  earth  covered  lodges  in  winter; 
during  the  summer  they  camp  with  only  a  brush 
shelter.    The  nomadic  people  make  extensive  use  of 


wild  vegetable  products.  The  pition  nuts,  Mesquiti. 
amole,  agure  (century  plant)  and  several  species  of 
cacti  are  the  most  important  foods.  The  Eastern 
Apache  went  to  the  Plains  for  buffalo.  Further 
west  there  were  communal  hunts  for  Elk,  and  men 
went  out  singly  for  antelopes  and  deer,  generally 
stalking  the  animal.  The  Navajo  raise  sheep  for 
wool  and  food.  The  clothing  of  the  most  eastern 
tribes  again  resembles  in  cut  that  of  their  Plains 
neighbors  but  the  material  is  generally  buckskin  in- 
stead of  buffalo.  The  dress  of  the  women  of  the 
Mercalero  and  Western  Apache  consists  of  two 
pieces,  an  upper  garment  with  an  opening  for  the 
head  and  two  large  square  pieces  that  fall  in  front 
and  behind  to  the  hips;  the  skirt  reaches  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees  and  both  garments  had  gen- 
erous fringes  of  buckskin.  The  Pima  man  still 
wears  only  a  scanty  breech  cloth  in  summer  and 
in  winter  he  adds  a  deer  skin  shirt  and  a  rabbit 
skin  robe.  The  Navajo  men  wear  full  length 
trousers  of  buckskins  or  white  cotton  which  they 
obtain  from  .American  stores.  The  upper  garment 
is  a  jacket  preferably  of  velveteen.  A  handker- 
chief or  colored  strip  of  cloth  is  worn  about  the 
head  to  confine  the  hair.  Both  men  and  women 
of  the  Navajo  wear  much  silver  jewelry  of  native 
manufacture.  The  pottery  of  the  nomadic  peoples 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  pueblos  is  very  in- 
ferior in  appearance  and  variety  but  well  adapted 
to  the  limited  household  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
Their  artistic  skill  is,  however,  displayed  in  their 
basketry.  Burden  or  carrying  baskets,  storage 
baskets,  water  jars  and  trays  are  the  most 
common  varieties.  The  baskets  are  both  twined 
and  coiled.  The  designs  are  geometric  and  the 
colors  at  present  have  become  ver>'  gaudy  through 
the  introduction  of  aniline  dyes.  The  baskets  to  be 
used  for  water  jars  are  coated  with  penon  pitch  to 
make  them  water  tight.  Sheep  were  introduced 
into  the  Southwest  in  the  i6th  century  and  the 
Navajo  were  the  only  nomadic  people  who  took  up 
pastoral  life.  The  wool  is  woven  into  the  famous 
Navajo  blankets.  This  weaving  is  done  by  the 
women  at  a  simple  loom.  Other  industries  of  the 
people  are  beadwork  and  the  Navajo  silver  work. 
Turning  to  the  features  of  non-material  culture  we 
find  a  surprisingly  elaborate  ceremonial  develop- 
ment. These  ceremonies  are  very  important  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  are  very  well  preserved. 
However,  the  religious  beliefs  may  differ  from  tribe 
to  tribe,  the  deities  and  myths  are  almost  identical. 
The  greatest  power  is  the  sun ;  earth  and  moon 
come  next.  Thunder  is  feared  but  clouds  and  rain 
are  less  important  here  than  among  the  pueblo 
people.  Esdganadlebi  is  one  of  the  personal  gods 
who  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  flood;  her 
grandson,  Yin  ai  yes  gani  is  the  culture  hero  who 
makes  the  world  safe  for  the  people  by  destroying 
all  the  monsters.  The  political  organization  as  in 
most  parts  of  .America  is  very  loose.  A  chief  is 
elected  in  every  village  and  the  leader  of  the  hunt- 
ing band  is  also  important.  The  Western  .Apache 
and  Navajo  are  divided  into  clans,  and  members 
of  the  same  clan  are  not  permitted  to  marry  one 
another  but  must  go  outside  their  group  to  find  a 
mate.  This  condition  is  technically  known  as 
exogamy.  .Among  these  people,  descent  is  reck- 
oned in  the  female  line,  children  belonging  to  their 
mother's  clan.  The  Pima,  however,  have  paternal 
descent.  Many  of  the  nomads  have  only  the  simple 
family  organization,  and  families  are  joined  to- 
gether in  bands.  The  sedentary  people  of  the 
Southwest  have  a  different  material  culture  but 
there  are  many  links  that  make  them  one  with 
their  nomadic  neighbors.  Their  mode  of  dwelling 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  styles  of  architecture 
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developed  in  the  New  World.  The  modern  vil- 
lages are  of  two  types:  a  large  square  or  rectangular 
building  terraced  back  from  all  four  sides,  and  long 
parallel  rows  of  houses  terraced  back  from  the 
street.  The  houses  are  made  of  adobe  bricks. 
While  the  men  sometimes  build  the  walls,  the 
women  always  do  the  plastering.  Each  pueblo  is 
provided  with  a  kiva  or  underground  chamber 
which  is  the  men's  club-room.  There  they  work, 
make  their  ceremonial  objects  and  gossip.  Women 
are  never  permitted  to  descend  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  kiva.  Here  also  some  of  the  altars  are 
built  and  ceremonies  performed.  For  food  these 
people  rely  on  the  crops  they  produce.  The  chief 
vegetables  are:  com,  squash,  beans,  wheat  and  other 
small  grains.  Agriculture  was  well  developed  here 
because  the  land  is  far  from  fertile  and  the  methods 
worked  out  by  these  people  are  well  adapted  to 
their  needs.  Hunting  is  by  no  means  neglected  and 
they  have  access  to  the  same  game  as  the  nomadic 
peoples.  The  chief  feature  of  the  preparation  of 
food  is  the  grinding  of  the  grains  into  flour  of 
which  various  dishes  are  baked,  as  pike  or  paper 


mother.  They  are  under  special  protection  of  a 
mythical  ancestor  who  is  worshiped.  Some  charac- 
teristic clan  names  are:  Sun,  sky,  white  bead,  tur- 
quoise, arrow,  firewood,  parrot,  hawk,  bear,  deer, 
frog,  lizard.  The  women  have  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, property  rights  with  the  men.  They  own 
the  houses  and  share  in  the  crops.  Only  horses  can 
be  disposed  of  without  a  wife's  consent.  Each 
pueblo  has  a  governor,  a  council  and  a  war  chief. 
The  duties  of  the  first  officer  are  principally  re- 
ligious. The  religious  ceremonies  often  take  the 
form  of  dramas  in  which  the  activities  of  super- 
natural beings  and  animals  are  imitated  by  actors 
wearing  masks.  The  greater  numbers  of  ceremonies 
are  intended  to  bring  rain  and  to  aid  in  fertilizing 
the  crops. — See  also  Apache  group;  Pueblos. 

Cultural  areas  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica: Aztec  area. — "In  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica appear  a  great  number  of  Indian  tribes,  repre- 
senting numerous  linguistic  stocks  and  all  degrees 
of  development.  Some  of  them  reached  the  highest 
stages  of  culture  known  to  have  existed  on  the 
western    continent.      Many    other    more    primitive 
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bread,  and  tortillas  or  pan  cakes.  The  clothing 
seen  at  Taos,  Piceiris,  Pesos  is  again  like  that  of 
the  Plains.  The  material  is  buckskin.  The  wom- 
en's dress  usually  consists  of  one  long  garment. 
Jhe  old  men's  dress  of  the  other  pueblos  is  an 
apron  or  kilt  with  tassels  at  each  corner.  A  robe 
of  some  sort  is  worn  generally  when  not  at  work; 
then  a  breech  cloth  is  considered  sufficient.  The 
woolen  blankets  of  the  Hopi  are  very  beautiful  and 
appeal  more  to  some  people  than  the  elaborate 
designs  of  the  Navajo.  Embroidered  cotton  dresses 
were  also  made  in  some  pueblos,  Acoma  princi- 
pally. Pottery  is  highly  developed  among  the 
Pueblo  people.  Through  excavations,  their  pottery 
has  been  studied  for  centuries  preceding  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  a  historical  sequence  worked  out. 
The  pottery  is  decorated  with  free-hand  painting 
and  the  designs  are  both  geometric  and  realistic 
The  pottery  of  each  pueblo  has  distinctive  fea- 
tures that  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  student 
The  pottery  of  Santa  Clara  is  a  glossy  black  pro- 
duced by  confining  the  smoke  at  the  time  of  firing. 
Hopi  pottery  has  a  characteristic  background  of 
yellow.  Hopi  and  Zorin  basketry  is  perhaps  not  as 
fine  as  that  of  the  nomads.  At  Hopi,  in  contrast 
to  the  Navajo,  the  men  do  the  weaving  and  each 
bridegroom  must  provide  a  trousseau  for  his  bride. 
The    pueblo    clans    reckon    descent    through    the 


tribes  are  little  known  and  of  small  historical  im- 
portance;  of  the  more  significant  groups  the  best 
known  are  doubtless  the  Nahua  or  Aztec,  among 
the  different  tribes  of  which,  some  living  as  far 
south  as  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  the  most  noted 
composed  the  famous  Aztec  confederacy.  This  con- 
federacy, with  certain  conquered  tribes  which  it 
held  in  subjection,  is  what  has  been  called  the 
'empire  of  Montezuma.'  It  was  composed  of  three 
towns  with  the  territories  belonging  to  each: 
Tenochtitlan  or  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  TIacopan. 
Mexico  or  Tenochtitlan  was  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy and  the  seat  of  government.  .  .  .  The 
most  important  of  the  remains  are  found  on  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
buildings  themselves  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features.  The  great  ruins  of  the  Nahua  group 
include  Tula,  Teotihuacan,  Xochicaico,  Tepoztlan, 
Cholula,  and  Tenochtitlan,  now  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Though  this  city  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  a  vast  number  of  objects  were  buried 
beneath  the  soil  on  which  the  new  city  arose,  and 
many  of  these  have  recently  been  brought  to  light. 
In  the  Huastecan  and  Totonacan  regions  are  the 
ruins  of  Papantla,  Cuetia,  Tusapan,  and  Cempoalla. 
The  ruins  on  Monte  Alban  in  Oaxaca  are  the  most 
stupendous  in  all  Mexico,  and  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  seat  of  the  ancient  capital   of  the  Za- 
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potec.  Mitla,  in  the  same  district,  is  a  noted 
example  of  ancient  architecture,  and  in  some  ways 
the  most  remarkable  in  America.  Here  stones  of 
many  tons  have  been  brought  from  quarries  or>  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  all  have  been  fitted 
together  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  precision. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  complicated  carved 
designs  are  found,  covering  whole  faces  of  buildings, 
and  all  accomplished  with  nothing  better  than  tools 
of  stone  or  possibly  of  hardened  copper." — L.  Far- 
rand,  Basis  of  American  history,  pp.  i88-igo. — See 
also  Mexico:  Aboriginal  peoples;  America:  1517- 
1518;  Central  America:  Population;  Haiti,  Re- 
public of:  Aborigines. 

Maya  area. — "In  the  Maya  regions  are  remains 
of  hundreds  of  towns  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
elaborate  sculptures.  Among  the  most  important 
may  be  mentioned  Palenque,  Menche,  Tikal,  Labna, 
K  b'h.  Uxmal,  Chichen  Itza,  Quirigua,  and  Copaa 


been  simply  the  war-chief  of  the  Aztec  confedera- 
tion, holder  of  an  elective  office,  from  which  the 
chief  could  be  deposed  for  misconduct — a  common 
provision  among  Indian  tribes,  but  not  ordinarily 
compatible  with  hereditary  monarchy.  The  clan 
was  still  the  basis  of  the  social  structure,  and  the 
method  of  choosing  chiefs  and  councillors  was 
quite  similar  to  that  found  among  the  Iroquois. 
Land  was  the  property  of  the  clan,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  individual,  who  could  hold  it  only 
as  long  as  he  cultivated  it  properly.  The  tribes 
conquered  by  the  confederacy  were  required  to 
pay  tribute,  which  was  collected  by  certain  officials 
of  the  league  and  distributed  between  its  members, 
Mexico  getting  two-fifths.  The  tributary  tribes 
were  also  required  to  furnish  warriors,  in  case  of 
need,  at  the  demand  of  the  confederacy.  Among 
these  peoples  agriculture  was  still  fundamental,  but 
manufactures  and  trade  were  also  considerably  de- 
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One  feature  common  to  most  of  these  ruins  is  the 
presence  of  pyramids,  frequently  of  immense  size, 
and  usually  surmounted  by  buildings.  In  Yucatan 
the  pyramids  are  usually  built,  or  at  least  faced, 
w.th  stone,  while  among  the  Nahua  they  were 
constructed  of  adobe  brick.  The  pyramid  of 
Cholula,  originally  crowned  by  a  temple  which  was 
destroyed  by  Cortes,  was  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  feet  square  at  the  base  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet  high.  The  civilization,  however, 
which  is  represented  by  these  ancient  ruins  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  anything  radically  different  from 
that  we  have  met  farther  north,  but  rather  as  a 
development  along  the  same  lines,  with  modifica- 
tions due  to  a  more  complex  organization.  There 
are  many  points  in  common  with  the  Pueblo  cul- 
ture of  the  southwest:  we  still  find  the  peace-chief, 
with  his  councillors,  and  the  war  chief,  though  the 
occupants  of  these  positions  have  become  more 
conspicuous  because  of  the  increasing  complexity 
and  material  prosperity  of  a  higher  state  of  culture. 
Montezuma,  for  example,  is  now  known   to  have 


veloped.  Certain  towns  and  regions  became  noted 
for  particular  products,  and  regular  markets  under 
governmental  supervision  were  held  in  specified 
places.  Great  skill  was  displayed  in  the  carving  of 
wood,  shells,  and  precious  stones,  and  in  gold  and 
silver  work.  The  products  and  art  of  the  different 
regions  were  usually  quite  distinctive,  especially 
in  the  better  grades  of  pottery,  which  was  often 
beautifully  ornamented.  The  religious  system  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  higher  development  of  that 
found  among  the  northern  tribes.  The  mythology 
had  become  more  systematized  and  the  power  of 
^he  priesthood  had  increased.  The  endeavor  to 
propitiate  the  gods  and  to  cause  them  to  grant 
favoring  rains  and  abundant  crops  is  still  most  in 
evidence;  but  in  connection  with  other  interests 
and  industries  many  new  deities  with  their  asso- 
ciated ceremonies  and  priesthoods  had  been  intro- 
duced. The  religious  rites  were  elaborate  and 
prescribed  with  minuteness,  and  animal  and  even 
human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  Systems  of 
picture-writing  or  hieroglyphics  had  also  been  de- 
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veloped.  Among  the  Nahua  there  were  numerous 
books,  a  few  of  which  have  been  preserved  and  are 
still  very  imperfectly  understood.  These  works, 
commonly  called  'codices,'  were  painted  on  prepared 
paper  or  skins;  some  of  them  seem  to  be  religious 
calendars,  others  historical  records.  The  Maya  had 
a  somewhat  different  system  of  writing,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  specimens  on  the  monuments 
and  a  few  codices.  [See  also  Aztec  and  Maya 
PICTURE  writing].  Some  of  these  also,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  calendar,  have  been  partially 
deciphered.  A  third  kind  of  inscription  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  Zapotec  ruins,  but  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  In 
many  places  wall  paintings  are  found,  which  fre- 
quently remind  one  strongly  of  certain  figures  in  the 
codices,  which,  like  the  figures  in  the  sculptures, 
throw  much  light  upon  the  dress,  ornaments,  and 
even  the  implements  and  weapons  of  the  people. 
In  general  it  may  be  sai '.  that  the  culture  of  these 
peoples,  especially  of  the  Nahua  and  Maya,  was 
much  higher  than  that  found  farther  north,  but 
still  a  development  indigenous  to  the  country  and 
based  upon  elements  held  in  common  with  many 
other  American  tribes." — L.  Farrand,  Basis  of 
American  history,  pp.  igo-103. — See  also  Mayas; 
Yucatan:    Geographical   description. 

Cultural  areas  in  South  America:  Chibcha 
area. — "On  the  southern  frontier  of  the  old  Maya 
territory  we  meet  such  peoples  as  the  Lenca  and 
Xicaque  of  less  intense  culture,  but  still  manifesting 
many  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  Nahua 
center.  Yet  when  near  the  boundary  of  Costa  Rica, 
we  find  wilder  tribes  with  cultures  suggesting  South 
America.  Just  across  the  line  we  meet  with  the 
Chibcha-speaking  Talamanca  and  the  Chiriqui. 
From  here  down  through  the  Isthmus  we  seem  to 
find  an  increasing  number  of  such  traits  as  poi- 
soned arrows,  fish  poisons,  hammocks,  and  pali- 
saded villages,  all  highly  characteristic  of  South 
American  cultures.  In  fact,  the  whole  isthmian 
country  from  the  lower  part  of  Nicaragua  down  is 
a  marginal  part  of  the  Chibcha  culture  area,  cen- 
tering about  Bogota,  Columbia.  .  .  .  The  domi- 
nating stock  was  the  Chibcha,  whose  culture  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  Like  all  Andean  peoples,  they 
were  agricultural,  producing  maize,  potatoes, 
manioc,  beans,  and  squashes;  no  domestic  animals 
for  transportation ;  irrigation  systems  highly  devel- 
oped; salt  was  made  on  a  large  scale  and  traded  to 
outlying  tribes;  cotton  was  raised  and  weaving 
highly  developed;  fine  dyeing;  no  stone  buildings, 
cane  and  thatch  the  rule,  walls  of  wattling,  plas- 
tered with  clay;  roads  and  suspension  bridges;  no 
copper,  but  great  skill  in  gold  work,  in  fact,  the 
center  of  the  art  for  the  New  World;  a  clan 
organization,  or  maternal  descent;  a  kind  of  caste 
system;  one  tribe,  the  Panche,  is  credited  with 
exogamous  clans;  no  evidence  of  books  or  calen- 
dar systems;  human  sacrifices  to  the  sun  as  an 
incident  in  sacrifices  of  all  kinds;  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  local  shrine  where  some  power  was  as- 
sumed to  be  manifest  to  which  offerings  were  made; 
five  sacred  lakes;  an  organized  priesthood  with  a 
single  head;  ceremonial  footraces;  coca  chewing 
instead  of  tobacco  and  great  use  of  chicha ;  but 
some  tobacco  was  used  both  as  snuff  and  for 
smoking  in  stone  pipes;  a  mythical  white  man  who 
was  the  culture  hero  called  Bochica;  a  deluge  myth; 
an  Atlas  idea  of  the  world ;  a  fairly  compact  po- 
litical organization;  tribute  or  taxes  in  gold  and 
cloth  chiefly;  a  commercial  system  with  markets, 
and  a  kind  of  currency." — C.  Wissler,  American 
Indian,  pp.  229-230. — See  also  Chibchas;  Colom- 
bia:   Inhabitants. 

Inca  area. — "The  approximate  northern  border 


of  the  Inca  area  is  near  the  equator,  in  the  high- 
lands of  Ecuador,  and  its  southern  limits  some- 
where in  the  Atacama  desert  of  Chile.  It  is  re- 
markably narrow,  following  the  coast  belt  of 
elevated  Andean  country.  .  .  .  The  dominating 
stock  languages  are  the  Quechua  and  Aymara,  hav- 
ing northern  and  southern  distributions  respective- 
ly. ..  .  The  truly  upland  groups  are  rather  sed- 
entary and  agricultural,  some  maintaining  temples 
and  organized  priesthoods.  The  -lanacicos  (Chi- 
quitan)  and  Canichanan  had  palisaded  villages  as 
in  eastern  Brazil;  the  former  a  gentile  organiza- 
tion and  made  good  pottery,  but  the  latter  were 
considered  cannibals.  Cannibalism  in  fact,  is 
charged  to  a  large  number  of  these  groups.  In  the 
north,  in  what  is  now  Ecuador,  were  the  Caiiarian, 
who  by  their  high  development  of  gold  work  take 
a  position  intermediate  to  the  Chibchan  center;  but 
their  inland  neighbors,  the  Jivaran,  are  more  like 
the  wild  Amazon  tribes.  The  chief  characters  per- 
taining to  Inca  culture  are:  an  organized  govern- 
ment based  upon  gentile  groups;  the  supreme 
authority  resting  in  a  council  who  appointed  from 
a  hereditary  group  a  war  chief,  or  Inca  .  .  .  agri- 
culture advanced,  maize,  manioc,  peppers,  potatoes, 
fertilization  with  guanaco  and  other  manures, 
elaborate  irrigation  systems;  domestication  of  the 
llama,  with  the  dog,  guinea  pig,  birds,  and  mon- 
keys as  pets;  some  fishing  on  the  coast  and  hunting 
in  the  interior;  spinning  and  weaving  highly  devel- 
oped, cotton  cultivated,  vicuna  wool,  elaborate 
designs  and  rich  dyes ;  pottery  carried  to  a  high 
state  of  development,  both  in  form  and  design, 
most  unique  form,  the  whistling  jar;  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mined,  smelted  and  skilfully  worked; 
true  bronze  was  made  by  use  of  tin;  tools  and 
mechanical  appliances  simple,  digging-stick  and 
spade  for  farming,  no  hoe;  no  saws,  drilling  by 
rolling  in  hands;  architecture  massive,  but  plain 
and  severe;  a  system  of  roads;  stone,  and  suspen- 
sion bridges ;  some  water  travel  by  balsa ;  an  or- 
ganized army  and  fortifications;  no  writing,  but 
the  quipu  as  a  counting  device  [see  Quipu];  sun 
worship,  an  organized  priesthood;  a  mythical  white 
man  founder  called  Viracocha;  a  deluge  myth; 
human  sacrifices  rare,  but  offerings  of  animals 
common;  a  series  of  gens  gods, -or  huacas;  religious 
orders  of  virgins;  a  sacred  shrine  on  Lake  Titicaca ; 
conventional  confessions  of  sins  to  a  priest;  two 
important  ceremonies,  the  new-fire  with  the  ban- 
ishment of  disease  and  the  sun  festival."— C. 
Wissler,  American  Indian,  p.  232. — See  also  Peru: 
Paternal  despotism  of  the  Incas;  Empire  of  the 
Incas;  1200-1527;  1550-1816;  Chile:  Aborigines. 
Pampean  area. — "The  typical  culture  is  found 
among  the  Guaycuruan  (Abipones,  etc.),  Arauca- 
nian,  Puelchean,  and  Calchaquian  stocks.  En- 
gulfed by  them  are  such  tiny  groups  as  the 
Lulean  and  Allentiacan.  On  the  south  we  note 
the  Chonoan  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  Alikulufan,  Onan,  and  Yahga- 
nan  farther  south.  The  eastern  slope  of  Patagonia 
was  occupied  by  the  Tsonekan  (Tehuelche).  Such 
of  these  as  occupy  the  coast  line  live  largely  upon 
sea  food.  The  culture  of  the  typical  group  re- 
minds one  of  the  North  American  Plains  area. 
The  Spanish  colonists  introduced  horses  and  cattle 
and  very  quickly  the  natives  became  horse  Indians, 
hunting  wild  cattle.  As  such,  they  were  nomadic 
and  in  the  main  did  not  till  the  soil  but  in  some 
cases  did  raise  a  little  maize,  etc.,  just  as  did  some 
of  the  intermediate  Plains  area  tribes  of  North 
America.  All  of  the  central  group  seem  to  have 
woven  some  cloth,  but  developed  work  in  skins 
more  extensively ;  the  weapons  were  the  lance,  bola, 
and  lasso.     A  skin   boat  suggesting  the   bull-boat 
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of  the  Plains  area  was  used  for  fording  rivers; 
warriors  rode  into  battle  naked;  dead  were  placed 
upon  platforms,  but  the  bones  were  afterward 
buried;  smokers  mixed  tobacco  with  wood  shav- 
ings, as  in  North  America.  In  the  historic  period 
the  natives  of  this  area  developed  an  intense  horse 
culture.  In  many  respects  this  complex  was  Uke 
the  horse  culture  of  the  North  American  plains, 
because  it  was  acquired  from  the  same  foreign 
source.  .  .  .  Habitation  vary  a  great  deal,  but  still 
are  simple  affairs  of  skin  or  mats  supported  by  a 
ridge  pole,  in  many  cases  without  smoke  holes.  A 
common  form  is  a  kind  of  skin-covered  lean-to. 
Infants  are  secured  on  a  board  or  frame,  as  in 
North  .America.  .  .  .  Among  the  more  primitive 
tribes  the  men  wear  aprons  and  a  robe,  the  latter 
giving  way  to  a  cotton  breechcloth  among  the 
Araucans.  The  footwear  consists  of  a  kind  of 
skin  boot  with  long  trailing  hair  from  which  we 
get  the  name  Patagonia  (duck  feet).  This  boot 
has  an  open  toe  so  that  the  toe  stirrup  can  be 
used.  Yet  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  area 
as  a  whole  was  to  go  barefoot.  As  we  go  south 
in  the  area,  the  culture  becomes  more  primitive 
until  at  last  we  reach  the  Fuegians,  who  are  a 
seashore  people.  Still  they  have  much  in  common 
with  the  horse-using  tribes  of  the  mainland  and 
are  often  taken  as  the  surviving  remnant  of  the 
older  population  in  the  area.  It  is  clear  that  in 
the  period  of  horse  culture  the  Araucan,  Puelchean, 
Guaycuruan,  and  Calchaquian  tribes  were  the  most 
strongly  developed.  The  former  had  a  kind  of 
confederacy  based  upon  the  family  group  and  had 
the  dual  peace  and  war  chiefs  observed  in  the  area 
of  higher  culture;  great  value  was  placed  upon 
oratory.  They  practised  some  agriculture  and 
weaving.  Shamanism  was  not  well  organized,  but 
each  local  group  had  at  least  one  such  official. 
Eyebrows  and  face  hair  were  plucked  out,  but  the 
lip  plug  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  was  not  worn.  The 
Abipones,  at  least,  were  composed  of  social  castes 
and  had  four  gentile  groups  placed  in  the  four 
directions,  reminding  us  of  North  American  cul- 
tures. The  Araucans  were  clearly  intermediate  to 
the  Inca  center,  as  indicated  by  the  large  use  of 
Chicha,  tendency  toward  agriculture,  the  domesti- 
cation of  sheep  and  the  wearing  of  wool  in  later 
times,  great  developments  of  animal  and  human 
sacrifices  with  features  closely  paralleling  those  of 
the  North.  The  Fuegians  and  other  stocks  skirt- 
ing the  western  and  southern  coast  were  not  horse 
Indians,  but  developed  the  use  of  canoes ;  built 
fires  in  them  upon  clay  hearths,  went  almost  nude 
even  in  winter;  lean-to  shelters;  bola  not  used,  but 
the  bow  and  spear;  water-tight  baskets;  iron  py- 
rites u.sed  for  fire-making ;  dogs  trained  for  hunt- 
ing and  even  to  drive  fish  by  s'vimm-ing.  Some 
early  accounts  credit  the  Chonoans  with  weaving 
blankets  from  dog  hair,  reminding  us  of  the  Salish 
stock  of  the  northern  continent.  .  .  .  For  the  Ja- 
pura  River,  or  the  northeastern  section  of  the  area, 
we  have  Whiffen's  account  of  the  Witto  and  Boro, 
who.se  culture,  together  with  that  of  their  imme- 
diate neighbors,  may  be  characterized  as  follows; 
live  by  hunting,  fishijg.  and  agriculture;  raise 
manioc,  tobacco,  and  coca,  and  to  a  much  less 
extent  maize,  yams,  pumpkins,  peppers,  sugar-cane, 
etc.;  fields  cleared  by  fire  and  dug  up  by  digging- 
stick,  no  hoe;  no  tame  animals,  even  dogs  rare; 
all  animal  life  eaten,  the  monkey  being  the  most 
nearly  staple;  honey  prized,  some  tame  bees; 
cassava  bread  and  the  'pepper  pot,'  the  chief  sup- 
port; manioc  squeezed  by  rolling  in  a  mat;  coca 
chewed  and  niimora  seeds  snuffed;  tobacco  used  for 
ceremonial  drink  only;  curare  and  other  poisons; 
blowgun,  throwing  spear,  bows,  paddle  clubs;  fish 


caught  by  poison,  also  with  hooks,  nets,  traps,  and 
a  trident  spear;  clay  eaten;  cannibals,  eat  pris- 
oners; drum  signalling;  drums  in  pairs,  male  and 
female,  phallic  decorations;  palm  fiber  rolled  on 
thigh  and  hammocks  made;  pottery;  basketry;  no 
metal,  little  stone,  tools  of  wood;  dug-out  canoes, 
sprung  into  shape  when  hot  from  burning  out; 
trees  felled  by  holes  and  wedging;  large  wooden 
mortars  for  coca,  tobacco,  and  maize;  habitations 
and  fields  shifted  often ;  whole  community  in  one 
house,  large  and  squaie,  four  posts  inside,  thatched, 
no  smoke  hole;  clearing  around  house,  but  all  con- 
cealed in  jungle  by  maze-like  path ;  no  clothing 
except  bark  breechcloth  for  men ;  combs  of  palm 
splints  for  women;  human  tooth  necklaces;  orna- 
mental ligatures,  nose  pins,  leg  rattles,  elaborate 
body  paint;  palaver  with  a  kind  of  black  drink  of 
tobacco  for  all  important  undertakings  of  war  or 
peace;  the  couvade;  women  not  permitted  to  join 
in  serious  ceremonies  and  not  to  see  boy's  initia- 
tions, not  allowed  to  join  a  cannibal  feast;  personal 
names  not  spoken,  even  true  names  of  mythical 
characters  are  whispered;  shamanism  {paye)  im- 
portant, tricks  crude  except  'voice  throwing,'  suck- 
ing for  disease,  but  detecting  evil  spirits  the  chief 
function  of  a  shaman;  two  serious  harvest  cere- 
monies, manioc  and  pineapple ;  boys  cruelly  whip- 
ped in  puberty  ceremonies;  ordeals  of  stinging  ants; 
many  social  dances ;  formal  recital  of  one's  griev- 
ances and  a  kind  of  riddle  dance;  pan  pipe,  flute, 
Castanet,  drum,  gourd  rattle;  each  house  group 
exogamous,  paternal  descent;  monogamy,  each 
house  has  a  chief,  all  adult  males  the  council; 
many  tales  resembling  European  folklore  and  many 
animal  tales  reminding  one  of  African  lore;  sun 
and  moon  venerated;  grave  burial." — C.  Wissler, 
American  Indian,  pp.  233,  235-237,  230. — See  also 
Pamp.^s  tribes;  Patagoxuns  and  Fuegians. 

Amazon  area. — "In  Guiana  we  find  most  of  these 
same  traits,  but  what  seems  to  be  a  higher  cul- 
ture, since  here  we  have  cotton  cultivated  and 
spun  and  the  typical  cassava  squeezer.  The  Ara- 
wak  peoples  also  have  a  clan  organization,  mater- 
nal descent.  None  of  the  Guiana  peoples  see  coca, 
but  smoke  tobacco,  cigar  fashion ;  the  signal  drum 
is  absent.  The  house  is  similar  in  form  but  smaller, 
the  tendency  being  to  form  villages;  yet  as  we  go 
in  from  the  coast  the  transition  to  the  large  com- 
munity house  is  rapid.  On  the  south  of  the 
Amazon  we  find  the  higher  culture  among  the  Tupi 
of  the  Brazilian  coast.  The  new  traits  are:  smok- 
ing tobacco  in  stone  pipes,  palisaded  villages,  fine 
stone  tools,  urn  burial ;  but  otherwise  the  culture 
compares  concisely  with  that  of  the  Arawak  and 
Carib  of  Guiana.  A  few  small  stocks  have  similar 
culture,  but  on  the  interior  plateaus  were  the 
Tapuya  (the  Botocudo,  etc.),  who  stand  some  what 
apart  from  their  neighbors.  .-Ml  reports  consid- 
ered, these  tribes  are  of  low  culture  and  notorious 
cannibals.  They  were  non-agricultural,  did  not 
work  stone  and  made  little  pretense  of  weaving. 
.  .  .  Turning  again  to  the  Amazon  area,  including 
the  Tupi,  we  have  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
following  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west; 
agriculture;  canoes;  hammocks;  pottery;  blowgun; 
a  thatched  post-supported  house  with  gables;  s*ord 
clubs;  leg  and  arm  binding ;  certain  types  of  feather- 
vvork ;  human  bone  flutes ;  calabash  rattles ;  use  of 
honey  and  wax;  cannibalism;  certain  kinds  of 
dance  masks ;  couvade ;  ceremonial  whipping  of 
boys,  and  women  barred  from  ceremonials.  This 
is  truly  a  formidable  list.  There  are  a  few  traits 
with  partial  distribution ;  thus,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  .Amazon  we  frequently  find  the  lip  plug  in 
contrast  to  the  north,  though  it  has  a  close  analogy 
in  Guiana.    Again,  on  the  south,  urn  burial  is  fre- 
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quent,  on  the  north,  grave  burial.  Coca  chewing 
and  tobacco  drinking  are  found  in  the  west,  to- 
bacco smolcing  in  the  east,  pipes  in  Brazil,  and 
cigars  in  Guiana.  Also,  in  eastern  Brazil  we  have 
the  pellet  bow  and  the  palisaded  village.  These, 
however,  do  not  negate  the  unity  of  Amazon  cul- 
ture. .  .  .  The  picture  of  the  culture  areas  given 
above  has  no  date — it  is  so  to  speak  a  cross  section 
of  time  and  any  map  placing  all  the  known  Indian 
tribes  could  not  pretend  to  represent  the  continent 
at  any  specific  period  in  its  history." — C.  Wissler, 
American  Indian,  pp.  240-241. — See  also  Caribs; 
TtJPi. 

Linguistic  characteristics. — Classification. — 
"In  older  treatises  of  the  languages  of  the  world, 
languages  have  often  been  classified  as  isolating, 
agglutinating,  polysynthetic,  and  inflecting  lan- 
guages. Chinese  is  generally  given  as  an  example 
of  an  isolating  language.  The  agglutinating  lan- 
guages are  represented  by  the  Ural  Altaic  lan- 
guages of  northern  asia ;  polysynthetic  languages, 
by  the  languages  of  America;  and  inflecting  lan- 
guages, by  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  essential  traits  of  these  four  groups 
are:  That  in  the  first,  sentences  are  expressed  solely 
by  the  ju.\taposition  of  unchangeable  elements;  in 
the  agglutinating  languages,  a  single  stem  is  modi- 
fied by  the  attachment  of  numerous  formative  ele- 
ments which  modify  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
stem;  in  polysynthetic  languages,  a  large  number 
of  distinct  ideas  are  amalgamated  by  grammatical 
processes  and  form  a  single  word,  without  any 
morphological  distinction  between  the  formal  ele- 
ments in  the  sentence  and  the  contents  of  the  sen- 
tence; and  in  the  inflecting  languages,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between  formal 
elements  and  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence, 
and  stems  are  modified  solely  according  to  the  logi- 
cal forms  in  which  they  appear  in  the  sentence. 
.  .  .  American  languages  have  also  been  designated 
as  incorporating  languages,  by  which  is  meant  a 
tendency  to  incorporate  the  object  of  the  sentence, 
either  nominal  or  pronominal,  in  the  verbal  ex- 
pression. ...  A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  many  .American  languages  shows  that 
the  general  designation  of  all  these  languages  as 
polysynthetic  and  incorporating  is  not  tenable.  We 
have  in  America  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases 
of  languages  in  which  the  pronouns  are  not  in- 
corporated, but  joined  loosely  to  the  verb,  and  we 
also  have  numerous  languages  in  which  the  incor- 
poration of  many  elements  into  a  single  word 
hardly  occurs  at  all.  Among  the  languages  treated 
here,  the  Chinook  may  be  given  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  polysynthesis.  There  are  very  few,  if  anv 
cases  in  which  a  single  Chinook  word  expresses  an 
extended  complex  of  ideas,  and  we  notice  particu- 
larly that  there  are  no  large  classes  of  ideas  which 
are  expressed  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  subordinate,  .^n  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  Chinook  grammar  will  show  that 
each  verbal  stem  appears  modified  only  by  pro- 
nominal and  a  few  adverbial  elements,  and  that 
nouns  show  hardly  any  tendency  to  incorporate 
new  ideas  such  as  are  expressed  by  our  adjectives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Athapascan  and  the  Haida 
and  Tlingit  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  lan- 
guages which,  though  polysynthetic  in  the  sense 
here  described,  do  not  readily  incorporate  the  ob- 
ject, but  treat  both  pronominal  subject  and  pro- 
nominal object  as  independent  elements.  Among 
the  languages  of  northern  North  America,  the  Iro- 
quois alone  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  incor- 
porate the  nomin.il  object  into  the  verb,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  modify  so  much  its  independent  form, 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  character- 


istic languages  that  incorporate  the  object.  To  a 
lesser  extent  this  trait  belongs  also  to  the  Tsim- 
shian,  Kutenai,  and  Shoshone.  It  is  strongly  de- 
veloped in  the  Caddoan  languages.  All  the  other 
incorporating  languages  treated  here,  like  the  Es- 
kimo, Algonquian,  and  KwakiutI,  confine  them- 
selves to  a  more  or  less  close  incorporation  of  the 
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pronominal  object.  In  Shoshone,  the  incorporation 
of  the  pronominal  object  and  of  the  nominal  object 
is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  arbitrary  whether  wo 
consider  these  forms  as  incorporated  or  not.  If 
we  extend  our  view  over  other  parts  of  America, 
the  same  facts  appear  clearly,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  consider  these  two  traits  as  characteristics 
of  all  American  languages.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  traits  that,  although  not  com- 
mon to  all  .■\merican  languages,  are  at  least  fre- 
quent,  and   which  are  not  less  characteristic   than 
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the  tendency  to  objective  incorporation  and  to 
polysynthesis.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
tendency  to  divide  the  verb  sharply  into  an  active 
and  a  neutral  class,  one  of  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  noun,  while  the 
other  is  treated  as  a  true  verb.  We  might  per- 
haps say  that  American  languages  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  de- 
nominating terms  and  predicative  terms,  not  in  the 
same  way  that  we  are  accustomed  to  do.  In 
American  languages  many  of  our  predicative  terms 
are  closely  related  to  nominal  terms,  most  fre- 
quently the  neutral  verbs  expressing  a  state,  hke 
to  sit,  to  stand.  These,  also,  often  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  adjectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
terms  expres^'ing  activities — like  to  sing,  to  eat,  to 
kill — are  treated  as  true  predicative  terms.  The 
differentiation  of  these  two  classes  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  or  par- 
tially separated  set  of  pronouns  for  the  predicative 
terms.  Beyond  these  extremely  vague  points,  there 
are  hardly  any  characteristics  that  are  common  to 
many  American  languages.  A  number  of  traits, 
however,  may  be  enumerated  which  occur  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  many  parts  of  America.  The 
phonetic  systems  of  American  languages  differ  very 
considerably,  but  we  find  with  remarkable  fre- 
quency a  peculiar  differentiation  of  voiced  and 
unvoiced  stops, — corresponding  to  our,  b  p;  d,  t; 
g,  k, — which  differ  in  principle  from  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  corresponding  sounds  in  most  of  the 
European  languages.  An  examination  of  American 
vocabularies  and  texts  shows  very  clearly  that  all 
observers  have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  dif- 
ferentiating these  sounds.  Although  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  they  differ  in  character, 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  almost  ever>'where  a 
tendency  to  pronounce  the  voiced  and  unvoiced 
sounds  with  very  nearly  equal  stress  of  articulation, 
not  as  in  European  languages,  where  the  un- 
voiced sound  is  generally  pronounced  with  greater 
stress.  This  equality  of  stress  of  the  two  sounds 
brings  it  about  that  their  differences  appear  rather 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently 
sounds,  particularly  in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  which  a  stress  of  articulation  is  used  which 
is  considerably  greater  than  any  stresses  occurring 
in  the  languages  with  which  we  are  familiar.  These 
sounds  are  generally  unvoiced;  but  a  high  air-pres- 
sure in  the  oral  cavity  is  secured  by  closing  the 
glottis  and  nares.  or  by  closing  the  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth  with  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  re- 
lease at  the  point  of  articulation  lets  out  the  small 
amount  of  strongly  compressed  air,  and  the  sub- 
sequent opening  of  glottis  and  nares  or  base  of 
tongue  produces  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  sound. 
.  .  .  These  traits  are  not  by  any  means  common 
to  all  American  languages,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
frequent  to  deserve  mention  in  a  generalized  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  .  .  .  There  are  in  America 
i6g  linguistic  stocks.  Fifty-six  in  North  America, 
29  in  Central  America  and  84  in  South  America. 
The  most  widely  distributed  of  these  linguistic  stocks 
are  the  Algonquian,  which  occupied  all  of  New 
England,  Eastern  Canada  up  to  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  United  States  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  as 
far  south  as  the  Ohio  River;  the  Athapascan  lan- 
guages are  spoken  from  Alaska  through  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies ;  by  some  small  groups  in  California 
and  also  in  the  Southwest;  the  Siouan  languages 
are  spoken  through  the  prairies  of  the  United 
States  and  by  an  isolated  group  in  the  Carolinas. 
Wiskhogean  was  spoken  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Louisiana.  There  is  a  curious 
phenomenon  in  the  distribution  of  these  linguistic 
stocks,  namely  that  on  the  Atlantic  coast  there  is 


great  uniformity  of  language  when  compared  with 
the  tremendous  diversity  of  languages  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  Puget  Sound  to  Lower  California 
there  are  no  less  than  20  distinct  languages  spoken 
in  the  narrow  coasted  Une  west  of  the  countries. 
The  same  is  true  for  South  America  although  there 
the  greater  diversity  occurs  further  inland  but  still 
on  the  coast  side  of  the  continent." — F.  Boas, 
Handbook  of  American  languages  (Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology,  Bulletin  no.  40,  pp.  14-Tl). — See 
also   .Anthropology:    Linguistics. 

Origins  of  American  Indian. — Theories  of 
origin. — Asiatic  affinities. — Development  at  time 
of  migration  to  America. — Racial  character- 
istics.— Geological  evidence. — Cultural  origins. 
— "For  the  .\merican  anthropologist  no  subject  is 
of  more  interest  than  that  of  th»  racial  affinity  and 
the  place  or  places  of  origin  of  the  American  ab- 
origines. Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  new  con- 
tinent and  its  peoples  these  questions  have  occupied 
many  minds,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to 
the  point  of  final  answer.  Numerous  opinions  were 
advanced,  but  they  were  almost  wholly  the  results 
of  speculation,  fettered  on  one  side  by  lack  of 
scientific  research  and  on  the  other  by  various  tra- 
ditions. When  Columbus  discovered  the  New 
World  he  and  his  companions  imagined,  as  is  well 
known,  that  they  had  reached  the  Indies,  and  the 
people  met  were  naturally  taken  for  natives  of 
those  regions.  Later,  as  the  true  nature  of  the 
new  land  became  better  known,  speculation  con- 
cerning the  newly  discovered  race  took  other 
directions,  and  some  of  the  notions  developed 
proved  disastrous  to  the  Indians.  History  tells  us 
that  many  of  the  early  Spaniards,  up  to  Las  Casas' 
time,  reached  the  conclusion  that,  as  no  mentiijn 
was  made  concerning  the  .American  people  in  He- 
brew traditions,  they  could  not  strictly  be  regarded 
as  men  equivalent  to  those  named  in  biblical  ac- 
counts, and  this  view,  before  being  counteracted, 
led  directly  or  indirectly  to  much  enslavement  and 
destruction  of  the  native  .Americans.  Later,  the 
origin  of  the  Indians  was  sought  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  seeming  necessity  of  harmonizing 
this  origin  with  biblical  knowledge  led  to  many 
curious  opinions.  One  of  these,  held  by  Gomara, 
Lerius,  and  Lescarbot,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  aborigines  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Canaanites  who  were  expelled  from  their  original 
abode  by  Joshua;  another,  held  especially  by  Mc- 
intosh, that  they  were  descended  from  .Asiatics 
who  themselves  originated  from  Magog,  the  second 
son  of  Japhet ;  but  the  most  widespread  theory, 
and  one,  the  remnant  of  which  we  meet  to  this  day, 
was  that  the  .American  Indians  represented  the  so- 
called  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel.  [See  also  Americiv: 
Theory  of  a  land  bridge.]  During  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  Levegue,  Humboldt, 
McCullogh,  Morton,  and  especially  Quatrefages, 
we  begin  to  encounter  more  rational  hypotheses 
concerning  the  Indians,  although  by  no  means  a 
single  opinion.  Lord  Kaimes,  Morton,  and  Nott 
and  Glidden  professed  the  belief  that  the  .American 
natives  originated  in  the  new  world  and  hence  were 
truly  autochthonous;  Grotius  believed  that  Yuca- 
tan had  been  peopled  by  early  Christian  Ethiopians, 
according  to  Mitchell  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians 
came  to  this  countn.'  partly  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  partly  from  northeastern  .Asia ;  the  erudite  Dr. 
McCullogh  believed  that  the  Indians  originated 
from  parts  of  different  peoples  who  reached  Amer- 
ica over  lost  land  from  the  west  'when  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  allowed  a  free  transit  for 
quadrupeds.'  Quatrefages  viewed  the  Americans 
as  a  conglomerate  people,  resulting  from  the  fos- 
sil race  of  Lagoa  Santa,  the  race  of  Parana,  and 
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probably  others  in  addition  to  which  he  believed 
there  had  been  settlements  of  Polynesians;  and 
Pickering  thought  that  the  Indians  originated  partly 
from  the  Mongolian  and  partly  from  the  Malay. 
The  majority  of  the  authors  of  the  last  century, 
however,  including  Humboldt,  Brerewood,  Bell, 
Swinton,  Jefferson,  Latham,  Quatrefages,  and 
Peschel  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  the  American 
natives,  excepting  the  Eskimo,  were  of  one  and  the 
same  race  and  that  they  were  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  North-eastern  Asia,  particularly 
of  the  'Tartars'  or  Mongolians.  The  most  recent 
writers,  with  one  marked  exception,  agree  entirely 
that  this  country  was  peopled  throughout  by  immi- 
gration and  local  multiplication  of  people;  but  the 


menced,  has  developed  numerous  secondary,  sub- 
racial,  locaUzed  structural  modifications,  these  modi- 
fications cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  in 
no  important  features  have  they  obliterated  the 
old  type  and  sub-types  of  the  people.  We  are 
further  in  a  position  to  state  that  notwith- 
standing the  various  secondary  physical  modi- 
fications referred  to,  the  American  natives,  barring 
the  more  distantly  related  Eskimo,  present 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  numerous  im- 
portant features  in  common,  which  mark  them 
plainly  as  parts  of  one  stem  of  humanity.  These 
features  are:  ...  6.  The  mouth  is  generally  fairly 
large,  the  lips  average  from  medium  to  slightly 
fuller  than  in  whites,  and  the  lower  facial  region 
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locality,  nature,  and  time  of  the  immigration  are 
still  much  mooted  questions.  Some  authors  incline 
to  the  exclusively  north-eastern  Asiatic  origin ; 
others,  such  as  Ten  Kate  and  Rivet,  show  a  tend- 
ency to  follow  Quatrefages  in  attributing  at  least 
some  parts  of  the  native  American  population  to 
the  Polynesians;  Brinton  held  that  they  came  in 
ancient  times  over  a  land  connection  from  Europe; 
and  Kollmann,  basing  his  belief  on  some  small 
crania,  believes  that  a  dwarf  race  preceded  the 
Indian  in  America.  .  .  .  What  can  be  stated  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge  concerning  the  Amer- 
ican native  with  a  fair  degree  of  positiveness  is 
that:  I.  There  is  no  acceptable  evidence,  nor  any 
probability,  that  men  originated  on  this  continent; 
2.  Man  did  not  reach  America  until  after  attaining 
a  development  superior  to  that  of  late  Pleistocene 
man  in  Europe,  and  after  having  undergone  ad- 
vanced and  thorough  stem,  and  even  racial  and 
tribal,  differentiation;  and  3.  While  man,  since  the 
peopling    of    the    American    continent    was    com- 


shows  throughout  a  medium  degree  of  prognathism, 
standing,  like  the  relative  proportions  of  the  nose, 
about  midway  between  those  in  the  whites  and 
those  characteristic  of  the  negroes.  The  chin  is 
well  developed,  not  seldom  square.  The  teeth  are 
of  medium  size  when  compared,  with  those  of 
primitive  man  in  general,  but  perceptibly  larger 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  cultured  white 
American  or  European;  the  upper  incisors  of  the 
Indian  present  an  especially  important  feature ; 
they  are  characteristically  shovel-shaped,  that  is, 
deeply  and  peculiarly  concave  on  the  buccal  side. 
The  ears  are  rather  large.  7.  The  neck,  as  a  rule, 
is  of  only  moderate  length,  and  in  health  is  never 
thin ;  the  chest  is  somewhat  deeper  than  in  aver- 
age whites ;  the  breasts  of  the  women  are  of  me- 
dium size,  and  generally  more  or  less  conical  in 
form.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  steatopyg^>' ; 
the  lower  limbs  are  less  shapely  and  especially  less 
full  than  in  whites;  the  calf  in  the  majority  is 
small.     8.  The  hands  and  feet,   as  a   rule,  are  of 
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relatively   moderate  or  even  of  small  dimensions, 
and  what  is  among  the  most  important  features  dis- 
tinguishing the  Indian,  the  relative  proportions  of 
his  forearms  to  arms  and  those  of  the  distal  parts 
of  the  lower  limbs  to  the  proximal  (or,  in  the  skele- 
ton, the   radio-humeral   and  tibio-femoral   indices) 
are   in   general,  throughout   the   two   parts   of   the 
continent,  of  much  the  same  average  value,  which 
value  differs  from  that  of  both  the  whites  and  the 
negroes,   standing   again   in   an   intermediary   posi- 
tion.   This  list  of  characteristics,  which  are,  broadly 
speaking,   shared   by    all   American    natives,   could 
readily  be  extended,  but  the  common  features  men- 
tioned  ought    to   be  sufficient   to   make   clear   the 
fundamental   unity   of  the   Indians.     The  question 
that  necessarily  follows  is:    'Which,  among  the  dif- 
ferent  peoples    of    the   globe,   does   the    Indian   as 
here   characterized   most   resemble?'     The   answer, 
notwithstanding   our   imperfect   knowledge,   can  be 
given  conclusively.     There  is  a  great  stem  of  hu- 
manity    which     embraces     people     ranging     from 
yellowish-white    to    dark    brown    in    color,    with 
straight    black    hair,   scanty    beard,   hairless   body, 
brown,  often  more  or  less  slanting  eye,  prevalently 
mesorhinic    nose,    medium    alveolar    prognathism, 
and  in  many  other  essential  features  much  like  the 
American  native;  and  this  stem  embracing  several 
sub-types  and  many  nationalities  and  tribes,  occu- 
pies the  eastern  half  of  the  Asiatic  continent  and  a 
large  part  of  Polynesia.  ...  As  to  Polynesian  mi- 
grations within   the   Pacific,  such   were,  so   far   as 
can    be    determined,    all    relatively    recent,    having 
taken  place   when  America   doubtless  had  already 
a  large  population  and  had  developed  several  na- 
tive cultures.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  after 
spreading  over  the  islands,  small  parties  of  Poly- 
nesians have  accidentally  reached  America.     If  so, 
they  may  have  modified  in  some  respects  the  native 
culture;    but    physically,    being    radically    like    the 
people  who  received  them   (barring  their  probably 
more   recent   negro   mixture),   they    would    readily 
blend  with  the  Indian  and  their  progeny  could  not 
be  distinguished.     In  a  similar  way  small  parties  of 
whites  may   have  probably   reached   the  continent 
in  the  cast.    They,  too,  may  have  introduced  some 
cultural  modifications,  but   they  would  necessarily 
consist  of  men  only  and  of  parties  small  in  num- 
ber,   which    would    in    the    course    of    time    blend 
thoroughly   with   the   Indian." — A.   Hrdlicka,   Peo- 
pling of  America  (Journal  of  Heredity,  Feb..  1015). 
— "Through  a  study  of  the  various  finds  of  human 
remains   in    North    America    for    which    geological 
antiquity  has  been  claimed,  it  is  seen  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  other  considerations,  in  every  instance  where 
enough   of  the  bones  is  preserved  for  comparison 
the   somatological   evidence    bears    witness    against 
the   geological   antiquity    of   the    remains   and    for 
their  close  affinity  to  or  identity  with  those  of  the 
modern  Indian.    Under  these  circumstances  but  one 
conclusion  is  justified,  which   is   that   thus   far   on 
this    continent    no    human    bones    of    undisputed 
geological  antiquity  are  known.     This  must  not  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  there 
was  no  early  man  in  this  country;  it  means  only 
that  if  early  man  did  exist  in  North  .America,  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fact  from  the  stand-point  of 
physical  anthropology  still  remains  to  be  produted. 
Referring  particularly  to  the  Nebraska  'loess  man,' 
the  mind  searches  in  vain  for  solid  ground  on  which 
to   base   an   estimate   of   more  than   moderate   an- 
tiquity for  the  Gilder  Mound  specimens.     The  evi- 
dence as  a  whole  only  strengthens  the  above  con- 
clusion  that   the  existence  on   this  continent   of   a 
man  of  distinctly  primitive  type  and  of  exceptional 
geological   antiquity   has  not   as  yet   been   proved. 
There   may   be   discouragement   in   these    repeated 


failures   to   obtain   satisfactory   evidence   of   man's 
antiquity  in  America,   but  there  is   in   this  also   1 
stimulus  to  renewed,  patient,  careful,  scientifically 
conducted  and  checked  exploration;   and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Barbour  says  in  one   of   his  papers   on   the 
Nebraska  find,  'the  end  to  be  attained  is  worth  the 
energy  to  be  expended.'    A  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion of  the  presence  of  a  geologically  ancient  man 
on   this  continent   would   form   an   important  link 
in  the  history  of  the  American  race,  and  of  man- 
kind in  general.     The  Missouri  and  Mississippi  drain- 
age  areas   offer   exceptional    opportunities   for   the 
discovery  of   this  link  of  humanity  if  such  really 
exists." — A.   Hrdlicka,   Skeletal   remains   suggesting 
or  attributed  to  early  man  in  North  America,  p.  q8. 
— "Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
all  the  higher  culture  complexes  of  the  New  World 
were  brought  over  from  the  Old,  particularly  from 
China  or  the  Pacific  Islands.     Most  of  these  writ- 
ings  are  merely  speculative  and   may   be   ignored, 
but   some   of   the   facts   we   have   cited   for  corre- 
spondences to  Pacific  Island  culture  have  not  been 
satisfactorily   explained.      Dixon   has    carefully    re- 
viewed this  subject,  asserting  in  general  that  among 
such  traits  as  blowguns,  plank  canoes,  hammocks, 
lime  chewing,  head-hunting  cults,  the  man's  house, 
and  certain   masked   dances  common   to   the   New 
World  and   the   Pacific   Islands,   there   appears  the 
tendency  to  mass  upon  the  Pacific  side  of  the  New 
World.    This  gives  these  traits  a  semblance  of  con- 
tinuous distribution  with  the  Island  culture.    Yet  it 
should  be  noted   that   these  traits,   as  enumerated 
above,    have    in    reality    a    sporadic    distribution 
in  the  New  World  and  that  there  are  exceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great  a  priori  im- 
probability that  some  of  these  traits  did  reach  the 
New  World  from  the  Pacific  Islands.    Satisfactory 
proof  of  such  may  yet  be  attained,  but  such  dis- 
coveries would  not  account  for  New  World  culture 
as  a  whole.     Then  there  is  abundant  data  to  show 
that    the    Polynesians    are    recent    arrivals    in    the 
Pacific;   in  fact,  Maya  culture  must  have  been  in 
its   dotage   long   before   they   were   within   striking 
distance    of    the    American    coast.  .  .  .  Hence,    the 
general    condition    for    any    interpretation    of    Old 
and   New   World   relations   is   the   full   recognition 
that  their  great  culture  centers  were  well  isolated 
by  a  complex  chain  of  wilder  hunting  peoples  and 
that    direct    contact    between    the    two    was    im- 
possible without  modern  means  of  transportation. 
Only    such    traits    could,    therefore,    filter   through 
from  one  to  the  other  as  were  assimilated  by  these 
more    primitive   tribes.     When    we    consider    their 
great    number   and    the   diversity    of   their   speech, 
we    realize    that    Mexico    was    completely    isolated 
from  China  in  agriculture,  metal  work,  and  similar 
arts,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  simple  traits  like  the 
sinew-backed    bow.      The    proof    of    independent 
development    thus    rests    largely    in    chronological 
and   environmental   relations." — C.   Wissler,   Amer- 
ican Indian,  pp.  356,  350. — On  December  20,  1022, 
Dr.    Louis    B.    Dixon    read    a    paper    before    the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  which  he  said  "that  a  study  of  the  earliest 
Indian  skulls  indicated  that  some  were  descended 
from    blacks    or    negroids,    others    from    primitive 
Australian    stock,    others    from    whites    resembling 
the  Nordics   and   others   from   Mongol   or  Turkish 
strains,  all  of  whom  crossed  the  Bering  Straits  in 
prehistoric   time."     This  paper  caused   a  sensation 
at  the  meeting. — See  also  America:  Prehistoric. 

Development  of  Indians  previous  to  Spanish 
invasion. — Methods  of  establishing  chronology. 
— "In  speaking  of  America  we  generally  refer  to 
pre-Spanish  conditions  as  pre-historic.  And  from 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasions  we  have  written 
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records,  for  almost  every  one  of  the  early  Spanish 
expeditions  was  written  up  by  one  of  its  members 
and  contains  some  very  useful  ethnological  data. 
To  return  to  prehistoric  times — it  is  ver>-  important 
to  understand  that  the  chronology  which  is  applied 
to  prehistoric  Europe  is  of  no  use  in  America. 
The  sequence  of  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze, 
Iron  holds  only  for  Europe,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  New  World  is  so  young  that  no  deeply 
stratified  remains  can  be  found.  .After  spending 
much  time  in  trying  to  find  parallels  to  the  Euro- 
pean chronology  some  younger  anthropologists  have 
tried  to  analyze  the  situation.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave  region  of  Kentucky  and 
again  near  Trenton.  N.  J.,  that  there  existed  an 
earlier  culture  without  polished  stone  and  pottery. 
It  is  only  through  such  finds  that  ultimately  the 
history  of  American  culture  can  be  built  up.  Of 
course  the  method  has  the  shortcomings  of  all 
archaeological  method,  it  can  only  deal  with  things 
that  do  not  decay.  [See  also  .\merica:  Prehis- 
toric; ARCH.i;OLOGV :  Importance  of  .American  field; 
Easter  island.]  There  are  a  few  historical  facts 
that  give  us  initial  dates  for  the  series.  History 
in  the  Southwest  begins  with  the  Spanish  explora- 
tion of  the  territory  about  1540.  Subsequent  events 
give  us  other  definite  points,  but  for  the  remaining 
nine-tenths,  or  more,  of  the  sequence  presented  in 
the  table,  we  have  no  such  time  data.  Yet,  we  do 
have  sources  from  which  these  intervals  can  be 
estimated  in  terms  of  the  known  tenth.  Nelson's 
diagram  presents  the  steps  from  one  culture  to  the 
next  as  if  equal;  but  this  is  not  his  intention  or 
belief.  It  is  common  historical  knowledge  that  the 
evolution  of  culture  and,  in  fact,  all  organic  things, 
has  been  accelerating  with  time.  The  tabulation  of 
a  few  epoch-making  events  in  Old  World  culture 
with  the  dates  assigned  thereto  makes  this  clear. 
...  It  appears  that  it  took  much  longer  to  pass 
from  flint  chipping  to  fire  and  again  to  painting, 
than  from  iron  to  steam  power  and  the  more  re- 
cent inventions.  Thus  not  only  the  presence  of 
acceleration  is  made  evident,  but  its  rate  of  pro- 
gression is  indicated.  In  the  regions  where  pot- 
tery, the  chief  index  of  culture  is  lacking  very 
little  can  be  said  about  earlier  culture.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  and  on 
the  Plains.  From  other  cultural  evidences  we 
know  that  the  Plains  Indians  were  not  as  nomadic 
before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  as  afterwards. 
Another  piece  of  real  archaeological  work  has  been 
done  in  the  older  cultures  of  the  Ohio  Valley  where 
some  very  crude  stone  implements  were  found. 
In  Mexico  and  Yucatan  several  archaological 
Strata  have  been  identified,  although  compara- 
tively the  data  now  at  hand  is  insufficient ;  it  is 
still  hoped  that  from  these  prehistoric  remains  the 
oldest  culture  in  America  can  be  discovered." — 
C.  Wissler,  Anthropological  papers,  v.  18,  pp. 
3-7- 

Development  of  Indian  history  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Europeans. — .Apart  from  anthropol- 
ogy, ethnology  and  philology,  the  important  facts 
in  Indian  history  are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  course  of  events  in  the  life  of  the  races  which 
dispossessed  them,  and  their  fundamental  contribu- 
tions are  those  which  influenced  and  furthered 
European  development.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant single  culture-factor  contributed  by  the 
Indians  was  the  pathway  westward.  The  advance 
of  the  European  colonists  was  along  the  trails, 
water  ways,  trade  routes  and  camping-sites  of  the 
red  men.  The  trail  grew  into  a  road  and  the  road 
became  a  railway.  .Although  the  English  were 
much  less  affected  than  the  French  by  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  races  with  which  they  came  into  con- 


tact, traffic  with  the  Indians  necessarily  had  its 
effect  on  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
colonists.  They  received  many  valuable  lessons  in 
the  art  of  delicate  negotiations  and  skillful  state- 
craft, and  some  of  the  alliances  entered  into  with 
their  aboriginal  neighbors  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences on  their  history.  With  the  gradual  en- 
croachment on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indian 
by  the  white  man  (which  in  the  nature  of  things 
began  with  his  first  appearance),  Indian  history  is 
made  up  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  inter- 
mittent warfare. 

Method  of  trade  with  American  colonies. — 
Kinds  of  money.  See  Money  and  banking: 
Modern:  17th  century:  Indian  money,  etc.;  Wam- 
pum. 

1493-1542. — Held  as  slaves  by  Spaniards.  See 
Slavery:  1493-1542. 

1500-1600. — Algonquians  at  their  height.  See 
Algoxquian  family. 

1503-1504. — Mayas  discovered  by  Columbus. 
See  Mayas. 

1519-1535. — War  between  Cortes  and  Aztecs. 
See  Mexico:   1510   (February-.April  1   to   1535-1822. 

1524. — North  American  Indians  described  by 
Verrazano.     Sec   .America:    1524. 

1527-1528. — Incas  discovered  by  Spaniards. 
See  .America:  1524-1528. 

1531-1533. — Conquest  of  Incas  by  Pizarro.  See 
Peru:   i53i-i5.33- 

1540-1541. — Seven  cities  of  Cibolo  discovered 
by   Coronado.     See   .America:    i 540-1 541. 

1541. — Navahos  discovered  by  Spanish.  See 
Athapascan  family. 

1576-1585. — Eskimo  discovered  by  Frobisher 
and  Davis.     See  Eskimo  family. 

17th  century. — Work  of  missionaries  in  North 
America.  See  Missions,  Christian:  North  .Amer- 
ica. 

1607-1620. — Jamestown  threatened  by  Indians. 
See  Virginia:   1607-1610. 

1609. — Champlain  and  Algonquians  attack 
Iroquois.    See  Canada:   i 60S- 161  i. 

1615. — Iroquois  begin  trading  with  Dutch  at 
Albany.  See  Iroouois  confederacy:  Their  con- 
quests. 

1622-1644. — Massacres  in  Jamestown  by  the 
Opechancanoughs. — Intermittent  hostilities  by 
Powhatans.  See  Powhatan  confeder.^cv  ;  Vir- 
ginia:   1622-1624;   1644. 

1637-1638.— Pequot  War  in  New  England.  See 
New  England:    1637;   Rhode  Island;   1636;   1637. 

1638-1647.— Wars  with  Indians  in  New  Neth- 
erlands.   See  New  York:   1638-1647. 

1640-1700.  —  Wars  between  Iroquois  and 
French.     See  Ca.nada:   i 640-1 700. 

1648-1659. — War  between  Hurons  and  Iro- 
quois.    See  Hurons. 

1649. — Hurons,  or  Wyandots  driven  into  Can- 
ada by  the  Five  Nations.     See  Hurons. 

1670. — Complete  subjugation  of  Adirondacks 
and  Hurons  by  Iroquois.  See  Iroouois  con- 
federacy:  Their  conquests. 

1675-1676.- King  Philip's  War.  See  New  Eng- 
land:  1674-1675  to   1676-167S. 

1676. — Wars  with  English  in  Virginia.  See 
Virginia:   1660-1677. 

1680-1700. — Indian  slavery  in  South  Carolina. 
See  South  Carolina:  1680. 

1682. — Penn's  treaty  with  Delawares.  See 
Delawares. 

1684-1686. — Governor  Dongan's  dealings  with 
Iroquois. — Convention.     See  New  York:    1684. 

1689-1690. — Massacres  in  New  York  during 
King  William's   War.     Set-  Canada:   1089-1600. 

1699-1763.— Trade  of  English  and  French  with 
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Chikasaws  and  Cherokees  in  Mississippi  valley. 
— Anthony  Crozat.     See  Louisiana;  i6qq-i763- 

1700. — Decrease  of  Algonquian  stock  in 
South.  See  Iroquois  coxtederacv:  Tribes  of  the 
South. 

1703-1704.— Indian  raids  on  Marlboro  and 
Deerfield  instigated  by  French  in  Queen  Anne's 
War.     See  New  Englaxb:    1702-1710. 

1703-1708.— "Apalachee"  War.  See  Apalachee 
Indians. 

1711-1714. — Tuscarora  War.  See  Iroquois  con- 
federacy: Tribes  of  the  South. 

1712-1740. — Wars  of  Fox  Indians  with  French. 
See  Wisconsin:   i7i:-i-40. 

1713-1730.— Hostilities  of  Indians  in  Nova 
Scotia   with    England.     See  Xova   Scoiia:    1713- 

1715. — Attack  of  Yemasee  tribe  on  Carolina. 
See  South   Carolina:    1712-1732.  * 

1719-1750. — Natchez  massacre  of  French  and 
their  destruction.— War  of  Chickasaws.  See 
Louisiana:   171Q-1750. 

1721. — First  treaty  of  Cherokees  with  South 
Carolina.    See  Cherokees. 

1726. — Iroquois  under  English  control.  See 
New  York:    172b. 

1744._Sale  of  Shenandoah  valley  to  Virginia. 
See  Virginia:  1744- 

1754. — Struggles  with  colonists.     See  U.  S.  A.: 

1754- 

1756. — Alliances  with  French  in  French  and 
Indian  War.    See  Canada:  1756. 

1759-1794. — Cherokee  wars  in  Carolina.  See 
South  Carolina:   1759-1761. 

1763-1764. — Pontiac's  War.  See  Pontiac's 
wars. 

1765-1768. — Treaty  with  Indians  at  German 
Flats  and  Ft.  Stanwix. — Cession  of  Iroquois 
claims  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.    See  U.  S.  A.:   1765-1768. 

1765-1795. — Delawares  at  their  height. — Op- 
pose advance  of  pioneers.     See  Delawares. 

1775-1787. — Unrest  caused  by  war. — Treaty 
with  British,  1787.     See  Michigan:   1775-1706. 

1778. — Border  wars  of  Indians  with  Tories 
against  Americans. — Cherry  valley. — Joseph 
Brant  (Mohawk  chief). — Massacre  at  Wyoming 
(Va.). — Zebulon  Butler's  campaign  against 
Indians. — Colonel  Alden's  campaign.  See 
U.  S.  A.:    177S  (June-November);   1778   (July). 

1778-1779. — Clark's  conquest  of  northwest  In- 
dians. See  U.  S.  A.:  1778-1779:  Clark's  conquest, 
etc. 

1779. — Peace  made  with  Micmacs  who  helped 
French  against  New  England. — General  Sulli- 
van's and  General  Clinton's  expedition  against 
Senecas. — Broadhead's  battle. — Western  New 
York  opened  for  settlement.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1779 
(AuRust-September) . 

1782. — Battles  of  Wyandottes  with  Americans 
in  Kentucky.     See  Kentucky:   1775- 1784. 

1790-1795. — Disastrous  expedition  of  Hamar 
and  St.  Clair. — Wayne's  decisive  victory. — 
Greenville  treaty.  See  Northwest  Territory  of 
United  States:   1700-1795. 

1800-1815. — Wars  of  Chippewas  on  English 
settlers. — Final  peace.     See   Ojibwas. 

1811. — Harrison's  campaign  against  Tecum- 
seh. — Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1811; 
1812;   1813:   Harrison's  northwestern  campaign. 

1813-1814.— Creek  War.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1813- 
1814  (August-April);  Louisiana:   1813-1815. 

1817-1818. — Massacres  by  Seminoles. — Towns 
destroyed  by  Jackson.    See  Florida:  1812-1819. 

1819-1842. — Treaties  with  Americans  ceding 
lands  in  Michigan.    See  Michigan:  1805-1842. 


1819-1899. — Government  appropriations  for 
education.  See  Education:  Modern  developments: 
20th  century:  General  education:  United  States: 
North  American  Indians. 

1823. — Law  as  to  right  of  occupancy.  See 
Common  law:  1823. 

1825. — Treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien. — Settle- 
ment of  boundaries.     See  Wisconsin:    1812-1825. 

1825-1838. — Removal  of  Creek  and  Cherokees 
from  Georgia.     See  Georgia:   1S2S-183S. 

1830-1837. — Establishment  of  reservations  in 
Oklahoma. — Claims  of  Five  civilized  tribes  to 
territory. — Migrations  of  Choctaws  and  Chero- 
kees to  Indian  Territory.  See  Oklahoma:  1824- 
1837;  1830-1844. 

1831-1832. — Black  Hawk  War.  See  Illinois: 
1832. 

1833-1874. — Pawnees  cede  their  territory  to 
United  States.    See  Pawnee  family. 

1835-1845. — Seminole  War.    See  Florida:  1835- 

1843- 

1837-1867. — Cession  of  lands  in  Minnesota  to 
United   States.     See  Minnesota:    1805-1S67. 

1838-1839. — Cherokees  forcibly  removed  west. 
See  Cherokees. 

1845-1861. — Progress  in  Indian  Territory. — Co- 
manche troubles  with  Texans.  See  Oklahoma: 
1845-1861;  Texas:  1850-1861:  Troubles  with  In- 
dians and  Mexicans. 

1851. — Treaty  of  Traverse  de  Sioux  between 
United  States  and  Sioux  Indians.  See  Da- 
kota Territory:   1851-1859. 

1853-1865. — Question  of  western  territory. — 
Troubles  with  whites  in  Wyoming.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1853-1S54;   Wyoming:    1851-1865. 

1855-1858. — Treaty  of  Nez  Percys  with  Ameri- 
cans.— Attack  of  Coeur  d'Alenes.  See  Idaho: 
1S34-1860;  1858-1867. 

1858-1868. — Wars  of  Delawares  with  English. 
See  Delawares. 

1860-1865. — Massacres  of  western  pioneers. — 
War  of  Sioux  Indians  (1862). — "Kit"  Carson's 
victory  over  Navahos. — ".•\  generation  ago  every 
American  boy  knew  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
Gcronimo  and  was  full  of  their  bloody  exploits  on 
the  war-trail.  A  youth  of  the  present  generation 
[192 1 ],  when  asked  about  living  Indians,  will  name 
such  'chiefs'  as  Thorpe  or  Bender,  and  will  tell 
you  of  how  they  won  championships  at  Olympic 
meets  or  mowed  down  batsmen '  in  world  series. 
Between  the  two  attitudes  of  mind  lies  a  won- 
derful transformation,  not  only  in  the  status  of 
the  Indian  race  but  in  the  whole  of  the  great  West." 
— P.  L.  Haworth,  United  Stales  in  our  own  tima, 
p.  100. — "The  steady  westward  march  of  popula- 
tion was  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  Indian 
massacres,  which  had  characterized  similar  move- 
ments from  the  earliest  days  of  American  frontier 
building.  During  the  second  year  of  the  [Civil] 
war  the  Sioux  Indians  killed  eight  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Minnesota,  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000.  [See  Dakota 
Territory:  1862-1865.]  Escaping  punishment  here, 
they  pillaged  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri,  where 
they  laid  in  wait  for  immigrant  bands,  who  were 
obliged  to  move  under  military  escort." — E.  D.  Fite, 
History  of  the  United  States,  p.  404. — "In  the  far 
southwest  the  Navahos,  a  fierce  tribe  of  the  .Atha- 
bascan family,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
attacking  the  white  settlements  of  New  Mexico, 
continued  their  forays  after  the  territory  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
1849.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  'Kit'  Carson 
in  1863.  ...  In  all  these  encounters  with  the  red 
men  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  the  whites,  under 
Generals  Hancock,  Custer,  Sheridan  and  Miles,  o! 
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Civil  War  fame,  resorted,  perhaps  of  necessity,  to 
great  cruelty,  and  despite  their  depredations  much 
sympathy  for  the  Indians  was  aroused  throughout 
the  nation.  General  Miles  has  left  it  as  his  testi- 
mony that  he  had  never  known  an  Indian  war  in 
which  the  whites  were  not  the  aggressors." — Ibid., 
p.  405. — See  also  Oklahoma:  i860- 1865. 

1864-1877. — Wars  in  Oregon  Territory.  See 
Oregon:    1861-1878. 

1865. — West  an  "Indian  country." — "At  the 
close  of  th«  Civil  War  the  population  of  the  region 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  excluding  the  older  States 
of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  parts 
of  Minnesota  and  Louisiana — constituting  about 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States  proper — was  only  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  vast  areas  existed  that 
were  peopled  only  by  nomadic  savages  who  won  a 
livelihood  by  slaying  the  swarming  buffaloes.  .  .  . 
It  is  hard  for  Americans  of  thus  generation  [1921] 
to  realize  that  for  years  after  the  Civil  War  most 
of  the  Far  West  continued  to  be  'Indian  country,' 
and  that  travellers  who  crossed  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  mountains  beyond  ran  imminent  risk  of 
leaving  their  bones  bleaching  in  the  buffalo-grass 
and  of  having  their  scalps  swing  in  the  smoke  of 
wigwams — even  in  times  of  so-called  'peace.'  In 
the  West,  as  formerly  in  the  East,  the  history  of 
how  the  aborigines  were  conquered  and  dispos- 
sessed is  a  long  and  compUcated  story  of  en- 
croachments upon  the  Indian's  lands,  of  warfare, 
of  treaties  'made  to  be  broken,'  a  story  that  does 
little  credit  to  Americans  and  their  government. 
However,  in  the  words  of  Chittenden:  'It  was 
the  decree  of  destiny  that  the  European  should 
displace  the  native  on  his  own  soil.  No  earthly 
power  could  prevent  it.'  " — P.  L.  Haworth,  United 
States  in  our  own  times,  pp.  loo-ioi. 

1865-1876. — Wars  with  Modocs,  Comanches, 
Nez  Percys,  Arapahoes,  and  Kiowas. — Chey- 
enne War  (1868). — Custer  and  battle  of  Wa- 
shita river. — Peace  commission. — Exploitation 
of  Indian  by  government  agents. — Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  created. — "However,  the  In- 
dians were  not  altogether  blameless  in  most  of  the 
scores  of  petty  wars  that  occurred  in  the  quarter- 
century  following  1865.  Despite  attempts  to 
idealize  the  red  men,  their  normal  existence  was  a 
state  of  warfare.  .  .  .  .M  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  the  whole  Western  Frontier  was  ablaze,  and 
nearly  every  important  tribe  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Red  River  of  the  South  was  on  the 
war-path.  In  the  Indian  campaigns  of  that  year 
about  $40,000,000  was  expended,  yet  very  few 
hostiles  were  either  killed  or  captured.  The  next 
quarter-century  witnessed  wars  with  the  Modocs 
[1872-1873.  Sec  also  Modocs],  Comanches  [1874- 
1875.  See  also  Shoshonean  family;  Kiowan  fam- 
ily], Nez  Perces  [1877.  See  also  Nez  Perces], 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  other  tribes,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  hundreds  of  'contacts'  occurred  be- 
tween troops  and  hostiles,  but  the  tribes  that  caused 
the  most  persistent  trouble  were  the  Apaches  of  the 
arid  Southwest  and  the  great  Sioux  confederacy  of 
the  upper  Missouri  country.  ...  In  1868  the  war- 
like Cheyennes  swept  through  western  Kansas  like 
a  devastating  storm,  and  in  a  single  month  killed 
or  captured  over  eighty  men,  women,  and  children, 
while  again  and  again  they  wiped  out  gangs  of 
workmen  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The  fate  of  the  captured 
women  and  girls  was  particularly  revolting,  and 
the  stories  of  how  some  of  them  were  finally  res- 
cued exceeds  in  adventurous  interest  most  fiction. 
General  Sheridan,  of  Winchester  fame,  personally 
took  the  field  against  the  Cheyennes  and  other 
bands,  but  it  was  generally  easy  for  the  hostiles  to 


evade  the  troops,  for  the  Indians  depended  mostly 
upon  game  for  food  and  were  mounted  upon  swift 
ponies  that  were  usually  able  to  out-travel  the  slow- 
going  horses  of  the  troopers,  while,  when  hard 
pressed,  a  band  could  easily  scatter  and  later  meet 
again  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  Sheridan,  in 
fact,  found  the  task  of  catching  his  enemy  so  diffi- 
cult that  he  compared  it  to  'chasing  the  Alabama.' 
In  September  a  thousand  hostiles  under  Chief 
Roman  Nose  made  the  mistake  of  attacking  a  band 
of  fifty  scouts  intrenched  on  a  sandy  island  in 
the  Arickaree  fork  of  Republican  River,  and  were 
beaten  off  after  a  desperate  struggle,  largely  because 
of  the  determined  resourcefulness  of  Colonel  George 
A.  Forsyth.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  General 
George  A.  Custer,  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  car- 
ried out  a  winter  campaign  when  the  snow  was 
deep  and  the  Indian  ponies  were  weak  from  lack 
of  proper  food.  By  good  management  he  sur- 
prised Black  Kettle's  band  of  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  in  camp  along  the  Washita  River,  killed 
more  than  a  hundred  warriors,  took  many  prisoners, 
almost  a  thousand  ponies,  also  hundreds  of  buf- 
falo-robes and  bows,  arrows,  and  other  savage 
paraphernalia.  The  surviving  Cheyennes  and 
.\rapahoes  made  peace  soon  after.  In  the  previous 
spring  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Kiowas, 
Apaches,  Sioux,  and  certain  other  tribes  by  what 
was  known  as  the  Peace  Commission.  [See  also 
Dakota  Territory:  1866-1870].  By  these  treaties 
the  Indians  conceded  certain  rights  of  transit 
through  their  country,  but  reservations  were  set 
apart  for  their  use,  and  the  Bozeman  Trail  in  the 
Powder  River  country  was  given  up  by  the  whites." 
— P.  S.  Haworth,  United  States  in  our  own  limes, 
pp.  102-105. — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1866-1876. — "Even 
after  the  tribes  accepted  the  guardianship  of  the 
eovernment  they  were  often  mistreated  by  rapa- 
cious Indian  agents  and  contractors.  For  years  an 
'Indian  Ring'  preyed  upon  the  reservation  In- 
dians, cheating  them  in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  supplies  they  were  supposed  to  receive.  The 
blankets  given  them  were  likely  to  be  of  shoddy, 
the  cattle  fed  to  the  wards  of  the  nation  were  apt 
to  be  leaner  than  Pharaoh's  kine,  and  many  of  the 
supplies  for  which  the  government  paid  never 
reached  the  red  men  at  all.  More  than  one  bloody 
outbreak  was  due  to  dissatisfaction  and  hunger 
caused  by  such  cheating.  As  already  related,  some 
of  the  facts  regarding  this  'ring'  came  to  light  in 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against  Secretary  of 
War  Belknap,  but  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
abuses  was  never  made,  partly  because  certain 
politicians  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  Furthermore,  unscrupulous  white 
men  encroached  upon  the  Indians'  lands,  stole  their 
horses,  slaughtered  the  game  upon  which  they  de- 
pended for  food,  debauched  their  squaws,  cheated 
them  in  trades,  sold  them  'firewater,'  and  taught 
them  all  the  vices  of  civilization  but  few  of  the 
virtues." — Ibid.,  p.  loi. — "Under  President  Grant  a 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  was  created,  and 
in  genera!  better  Indian  agents  were  appointed,  but 
dishonesty  still  lurked  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  and 
the  Indians  were  still  often  cheated  in  the  matter 
of  supplies.  Furthermore,  encroachments  on  the 
Indians'  lands  continued,  with  much  killing  of  the 
game_upon  which  the  aborigines  largely  depended 
for  subsistence.  In  1874-76  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Black  Hills,  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  pre- 
cipitated a  great  rush  of  prospectors  to  that  region 
and  helped  to  bring  on  the  last  great  Indian  wai." 
— Ibid.,  p.  105. 

1866-1876.— War  of  Sioux  under  Red  Cloud.— 
Treaty.  See  Wyoming:  1866  (June-December) ; 
1868-1876. 
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1866-1883. — Post-war  treaties  in  Oklahoma. — 
Cattle  industry  developed.  See  Oklahoma: 
1866-1879;  1866-18S3. 

1869. — Rise  of  Bannocks. — Treaty.  See  Idaho; 
I86g-i878. 

1876.— Revolt  of  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull.— 
Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn.- Death  of  Custer. 
See  U.  S.  A.:    1866-1876. 

1877. — Apache  subjugation  in  Arizona.  See 
Arizona:   1877. 

1885-1891.— Dawes  Bill.— Education  Act.— 
Hostilities  of  Indians.     See  U.  S.  A.:   i885-i8c)i. 

1885-1918.— Yaqui  revolts  in  Mexico.  See 
Me.xico:  1885-1908. 

1886. — Apaches  under  Geronimo  conquered. — 
"In  the  far  Southwest  the  Apaches,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Athapascan  family  of  the  far  Canadian 
northland,  indulged  in  frequent  bloody  forays 
against  scattered  ranches  and  prospectors,  and  dis- 
played unsurpassed  cunning  and  a  pitiless  ferocity 
that   spared  neither  sex   nor  age.     Although   less 


of  the  western  tribes  began  to  hold  'ghost  dances,' 
and  their  medicine  men  were  constantly  prophesy- 
ing the  coming  of  a  Messiah  who  would  destroy 
the  white  men  and  bring  back  the  buffalo  herds 
The  delusion  gained  such  a  foothold  that  a  wide- 
spread outbreak  seemed  imminent.  The  Sioux  be- 
came especially  uneasy,  and  it  was  known  that 
Sitting  Bull  was  once  more  engaged  in  stirring 
them  up.  Indian  policemen  were  sent  to  arrest 
him,  but  some  of  his  followers  defended  him,  and 
Sitting  Bull  was  slain  (December  15,.  i8qo).  A 
couple  of  weeks  later  a  considerable  attack  took 
place  at  Wounded  Knee,  but  the  Sioux  suffered 
heavily,  and  this  defeat  and  the  energetic  action 
of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  sufficed  to  bring  to 
an  end  what  proved  to  be  the  last  of  our  many 
Indian  wars.  The  submission  of  the  Plains  tribes 
to  the  inevitable  was  due  almost  as  much  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  buffaloes  as  to  the  campaigns 
of  the  soldiers.  These  mighty,  shaggy,  lumbering 
beasts  were  to  these  red  men  what  manna  was  to 


GROUP  OF  APACHE  INDIANS 

(American   Museum   of   Natural   History,   New  York) 


numerous  than  the  Sioux,  they  dwelt  in  a  more 
difficult  country,  full  of  mountain  and  desert  fast- 
nesses, while,  when  hard  pressed,  they  were  often 
able  to  escape  over  the  border  into  Mexico 
Thither  they  were  frequently  followed  by  Amer- 
ican forces,  while  Mexican  troops  co-operated 
against  the  common  foe.  Such  Indian  leaders  as 
Cochise,  Victorio,  Juh,  and  Geronimo  won  fame 
in  these  outbreaks,  while  on  the  side  of  the  white 
man  the  most  noted  names  were  those  of  Generals 
Crook  and  Miles.  It  was  not  until  1886  that  the 
final  outbreak  was  suppressed.  In  that  year  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  the  most  incorrigible  of  all, 
with  their  leader  Geronimo,  were  deported  to 
Florida  and  .Mabama,  where  they  were  subjected 
to  military  imprisonment,  being  subsequently 
transferred  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  on  the  Kiowa 
reservation.  .-M  the  last-mentioned  place  they  en- 
gaged in  successful  farming,  and  developed  an 
ability  to  make  money  and  to  save  it." — P.  L. 
Haworth,  United  Slates  in  our  own  times,  p.  iii 
1888-1890. — "Ghost-dances"  and  Sioux  upris- 
ing.—Death  of  Sitting  Bull.— "About  1888  many 


the  Children  of  Israel  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
Wilderness — and  more,  for  from  them  the  Indians 
obtained  not  only  most  of  their  food,  but  also 
clothing,  bowstrings,  harness  for  ponies  and  dogs, 
and  skins  for  lodges.  While  the  buffaloes  were 
plentiful  it  was  generally  easy  for  bands  on  the 
war-path  to  evade  the  slow-moving  soldiers,  but 
when  the  herds  of  'Plains  cattle'  disappeared,  the 
old  system  of  warfare  became  impossible.  Lack 
of  food  was  the  main  factor  that  forced  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  band  to  return  from  Canada." — P.  L. 
Haworth,  United  States  in  our  own  times,  pp.  108- 
log. 

1889-1901. — Tribal  ownership  in  Oklahoma.— 
Its  abuse. — Government  allotment  of  Oklahoma 
land. — United  States  purchase  of  Cherokee  out- 
let.    See  Oklahoma:    1889-1808;    1891-1901. 

1893-1899. — Negotiations  and  agreements  with 
Five  Civilized  Tribes. — Work  of  Dawes  Com- 
mission.— In  his  annual  Message  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  December  7.  1806,  President 
Cleveland  made  the  following  reference  to  the 
work  of  a  commission  created  in  1893,  for  nego- 
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tiating  with  what  are  known  as  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Indians:  "The  condition  of  affairs  among 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  who  occupy  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  who  have  gov- 
ernments of  their  own,  has  assumed  such  an  aspect 
as  to  render  it  almost  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  an  entire  change  in  the  relations  of 
these  Indians  to  the  General  Government.  This 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  furtherance  of  their  own 
interests,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  non- 
Indian  residents  in  their  territory.  A  commission 
organized  and  empowered  under  several  recent  laws 
is  now  negotiating  with  these  Indians  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  their  courts  and  the  division  of 
their  common  lands  in  severalty,  and  are  aiding 
in  the  settlement  of  the  troublesome  question  of 
tribal  membership.  The  reception  of  their  first 
proffers  of  negotiation  was  not  encouraging,  but 
through  patience  and  such  conduct  on  their  part 
as  demonstrated  that  their  intentions  were  friendly 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  tribes  the  prospect  of 
success  has  become  more  promising.  The  effort 
should  be  to  save  these  Indians  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  mistakes  and  improvidence 
and  to  secure  to  the  real  Indian  his  rights  as 
against  intruders  and  professed  friends  who  profit 
by  his  retrogression.  A  change  is  also  needed  to 
protect  life  and  property  through  the  operation  of 
courts  conducted  according  to  strict  justice  and 
strong  enough  to  enforce  their  mandates.  As  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  Indian,  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  that  these  reforms  should  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  and  aid  of  the  tribes  and  that 
no  necessity  may  be  presented  for  radical  or  dras- 
tic legislation." — United  States,  messages  and  docu- 
ments   (Abridgment,    i8q6-i8q7). 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1803,  by  which  the  com- 
mission was  created,  set  forth  its  character,  its 
duties  and  its  powers,  as  follows:  "The  President 
shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  the 
Seminole  Nation,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ment of  the  national  or  tribal  title  to  any  lands 
within  that  territory  now  held  by  any  and  all  of 
such  nations  or  tribes,  either  by  cession  of  the 
same  or  some  part  thereof  to  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  allotment  and  division  of  the  same  in 
severalty  among  the  Indians  of  such  nations  or 
tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  same, 
or  by  such  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  several  nations  and  tribes  aforesaid, 
or  each  of  them,  with  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  such  an  adjustment,  upon  the  basis  of 
justice  and  equity,  as  may,  with  the  consent  of 
such  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  be  requisite  and  suitable  to  enable 
the  ultimate  creation  of  a  State  or  States  of  the 
Union  which  shall  embrace  the  lands  within  said 
Indian  Territory.  .  .  .  Such  commissioners  shall, 
under  such  regulations  and  directions  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  enter  upon  negotiation  with  the 
several  nations  of  Indians  as  aforesaid  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  shall  endeavor  to  procure, 
first,  such  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians  belonging  to  each  such  nation,  tribe,  or 
band,  respectively,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  just 
and  proper  to  provide  for  each  such  Indian  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  his  or  her  needs,  in 
such  equal  distribution  and  apportionment  as  may 
be  found  just  and  suited  to  the  circumstances;  for 
v/hich  purpose,  after  the  terms  of  such  an  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  arrived  at,  the  said  commis- 


sioners shall  cause  the  land  of  any  such  nation, 
or  tribe,  or  band  to  be  surveyed  and  the  proper 
allotment  to  be  designated;  and,  secondly,  to  pro- 
cure the  cession,  for  such  price  and  upon  such 
terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  of  any  lands  not 
found  necessary  to  be  so  allotted  or  divided,  to 
the  United  States;  and  to  make  proper  agreements 
for  the  investment  or  holding  by  the  United  States 
of  such  moneys  as  may  be  paid  or  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  such  nation,  or  tribes,  or  bands,  or  to  any 
of  the  Indians  thereof,  for  the  extinguishment  of 
their  [title?]  therein.  But  said  commissioners 
shall,  however,  have  power  to  negotiate  any  and 
all  such  agreements  as,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  subject,  shall  be  found  requi- 
site and  suitable  to  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
rights  and  interests  and  affairs  of  such  nations, 
tribes,  bands,  or  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  to  en- 
able the  ultimate  creation  of  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  the 
same  as  a  State  in  the  Union." 

A  subsequent  Act,  of  March  2,  i8gs,  authorized 
the  appointment  of  two  additional  members  of 
the  commission;  and  an  .\ct  of  June  10,  i8q6, 
provided  that  "said  commission  is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  hear  and 
determine  the  application  of  all  persons  who  may 
apply  to  them  for  citizenship  in  any  of  said  na- 
tions, and  after  said  hearing  they  shall  determine 
the  right  of  said  applicant  to  be  so  admitted  and 
enrolled.  .  .  ,  That  the  said  commission  .  .  .  shall 
cause  a  complete  roll  of  citizenship  of  each  of 
said  nations  to  be  made  up  from  their  records, 
and  add  thereto  the  names  of  citizens  whose  right 
may  be  conferred  under  this  act,  and  said  rolls 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  made  rolls  of  citizenship 
of  said  nations  or  tribes,  subject,  however,  to  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  courts,  as  pro- 
vided herein." 

A  further  Act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Curtis 
Act,  June  28,  i8q8,  ratified,  with  some  amend- 
ments, an  agreement  made  by  the  commission  with 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  in  April,  i8g7,  and 
with  the  Creeks  in  September  of  that  year,  to 
become  effective  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  those  tribes  at  an  election  held  prior  to 
December  i,  i8q8.  In  the  annual  report,  for  iSgq, 
made  by  the  commission  (of  which  the  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  is  chairman,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  as  "the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion,") the  following  account  of  results  is  given: 
"A  special  election  was  called  by  the  executives 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  be  held 
August  24,  and  the  votes  cast  were  counted  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  at  Atoka,  August  30,  resulting  in  the  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  by  a  majority  of  seven 
hundred  ninety-eight  votes.  Proclamation  thereof 
was  duly  made,  and  the  'Atoka  agreement,'  so 
called,  is  therefore  now  in  full  force  and  effect  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  Chief  Ispar- 
hecher  of  the  Creeks  was  slow  to  call  an  election, 
and  it  was  not  until  November  i,  1808,  that  the 
agreement  with  that  tribe  was  submitted  in  its 
amended  form  for  ratification.  While  no  active 
interest  was  manifested,  the  full-bloods  and  many 
of  the  freedmen  were  opposed  to  the  agreement 
and  it  failed  of  ratification  by  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  votes.  .  .  .  The  Cherokees  now  began  to 
realize  the  sensations  of  'a  man  without  a  coun- 
try,' and  again  created  a  commission  at  a  general 
session  of  the  national  council  in  November,  i8g8, 
clothed  with  authority  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  The  earlier  efforts  of  this 
commission  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  that 
tribe  were  futile,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the 
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Cherokee  commissioners  to  accede  to  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  Government  had  to  offer.  The  com- 
mission now  created  was  limited  in  its  power  to 
negotiate  to  a  period  of  thirty  days.  The  United 
States  Commission  had  advertised  appointments  in 
Mississippi  extending  from  December  ig,  i8g8,  to 
January  7,  i8qq,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
Mississippi  Choctaws,  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
commission  by  the  act  of  June  28,  i8q8,  but  on 
receiving  a  communication  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Cherokee  Commission  requesting  a  conference 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  postpone  the  appoint- 
ments in  Mississippi  and  meet  the  Cherokee  Com- 
mission, which  it  did  on  December  ig,  i8g8,  con- 
tinuing negotiations  until  January  14,  i8gg,  pro- 
ducing the  agreement  which  is  appended  hereto. 
In  the  meantime  the  Creeks  had,  by  act  of  coun- 
cil, created  another  commission  with  authority  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
and  a  conference  was  accorded  it  immediately  upon 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Cherokees, 
continuing  to  February  i,  i8gg,  when  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded.  The  agreement  with  the 
Cherokees  was  ratified  by  the  tribe  at  a  special 
election  held  January  31,  i8gg,  by  a  majority  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  six  votes,  and  that  with 
the  Creeks  on  February  iS,  iSqg,  by  a  majority 
of  four  hundred  eighty-five.  While  these  agree- 
ments do  not  in  all  respects  embody  those  features 
which  the  commission  desired,  they  were  the  best 
obtainable,  and  the  result  of  most  serious,  patient, 
and  earnest  consideration,  covering  many  days  of 
arduous  labor.  The  commissions  were  many  times 
on  the  point  of  suspending  negotiations,  there  hav- 
ing arisen  propositions  upon  the  part  of  one  of 
the  commissions  which  the  other  was  unwilling  to 
accept.  Particularly  were  the  tribal  commissioners 
determined  to  fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  value 
for  the  appraisement  of  lands,  while  this  commis- 
sion was  equally  vigorous  in  its  views  that  the 
lands  should  be  appraised  at  their  actual  value, 
excluding  improvements,  without  limitations  in 
order  that  an  equal  division  might  be  made.  The 
propositions  finally  agreed  upon  were  the  result 
of  a  compromise,  without  which  no  agreement 
could  have  been  reached.  The  desirability,  if  not 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  securing  a  uniform  land 
tenure  among  the  Five  Tribes  leads  the  commis- 
sion to  recommend  that  these  agreements,  with 
such  modifications  and  amendments  as  may  .be 
deemed  wise  and  proper,  be  ratified  by  Con- 
gress. .  .  .  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  govern- 
ments, in  a  limited  way,  are  continued,  by  agree- 
ment, to  March  4,  iqo6,  and  certain  of  their  laws 
are  therefore  effective  within  the  territory  of  those 
tribes.  A  similar  condition  exists  as  to  the  Semi- 
noles,  with  which  an  agreement  was  concluded  at 
the  close  of  the  year  i8g7.  To  supply  needed  laws 
to  replace  various  tribal  statutes  which  had  by 
Congress  been  made  inoperative,  the  laws  of  Ar- 
kansas pertaining  to  certain  matters  have  been 
extended  over  Indian  Territory.  The  Federal  laws 
have  been  made  to  apply  to  still  other  subjects, 
and  officials  under  the  Interior  Department  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  still  further  matters,  and  so  on. 
So  complicated  and  complex  a  state  of  affairs  does 
this  system  of  jurisprudence  present  that  the  peo- 
ple are  dazed  and  often  unable  to  determine  what 
is  law  and  who  is  authorized  to  enforce  it.  In- 
deed, none  other  than  an  able  lawyer  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  understand  the  situation,  and  even 
he  must  be  content  to  look  upon  certain  phases 
of  it  as  not  being  susceptible  of  solution.  Condi- 
tions are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  immediate  installa- 
tion of  a  Territorial  or   State  government.     '  'Tis 


a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  but  wholly 
impracticable  at  this  time  for  various  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  four  non-citizens  in  Indian  Territory  to  every 
citizen.  The  non-citizen  does  not  own  a  foot  of 
soil,  save  as  provisions  have  recently  been  made 
for  the  segregation  and  sale  of  town  sites,  and 
with  a  voice  in  legislation,  the  non-citizen  would 
soon  legislate  the  Indian  into  a  state  of  innocuous 
desuetude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  and  at  ill-accord  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions  to  deny  the  right  of  franchise  to 
so  great  a  number  of  people,  in  all  respects  other- 
wise entitled  to  enjoy  that  prerogative.  Another 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  form  of  government  is  the  lack  of  uni- 
form land  tenures.  The  commission  indulges  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  at  no  great  distant  date 
some  method  may  be  devised  whereby  the  land; 
of  all  the  Five  Tribes  may  be  subjected  to  a 
uniform  tenure.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  legis- 
lative feature  of  the  popular  form  of  government 
is  not  possible  at  this  time,  and  while  legislation 
by  Congress  for  all  the  petty  needs  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  impracticable  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
more  urgent  requirements  of  the  people  must  be 
met  by  this  means  for  the  present.  The  judicial 
branch  is  well  represented  by  the  United  States 
courts.  .  .  .  The  commission,  in  conclusion,  most 
earnestly  urges  the  importance  of  adequate  appro- 
priations for  pushing  to  an  early  completion  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  various  laws  and  agree- 
ments under  which  a  transformation  is  to  be 
wrought  in  Indian  Territory.  The  all-important 
and  most  urgent  duty  now  devolving  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the 
translation  of  conditions  among  the  Five  Tribes 
is  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  most 
pressing  and  essential  preliminary  steps  toward 
that  end  are  the  completion  of  citizenship  rolls, 
the  appraisement  of  lands,  and  the  subdivision  of 
sections  into  forty-acre  tracts,  all  of  which  have 
been  already  discussed  in  detail  in  this  report.  The 
commission  believes  that  the  enrollment  of  citizens 
is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
will  permit,  and  unless  some  unforeseen  obstacle 
arises  to  prevent,  the  rolls  in  four  of  the  nations 
will  be  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  igoo,  and 
very  material  progress  made  in  the  fifth." — Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,   i8gg,  pp.  66-67,  g-^g. 

1898. — Outbreak  in  northern  Minnesota. — An 
alarming  outbreak  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation  in 
northern  Minnesota  occurred  in  October,  iSgS,  pro- 
voked, as  was  afterwards  shown,  by  gross  frauds 
and  abuses  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  officials 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  They  had  been 
shamefully  defrauded  in  the  sale  of  their  timber 
lands,  which  the  government  assumed  to  under- 
take for  their  benefit ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
trouble  appeared  to  be  a  scandalous  practice  on 
the  part  of  deputy  marshals,  who  made  arrests 
among  them  for  trivial  reasons,  conveyed  prison- 
ers and  witnesses  to  the  federal  court  at  St.  Paul, 
in  order  to  obtain  fees  and  mileage,  and  left  them 
to  make  their  way  home  again  as  they  could.  The 
outbreak  began  on  the  arrest  of  a  chief  of  the 
Pillager  band  of  Chippewas,  on  Bear  Island.  He 
was  to  be  taken  to  St.  Paul  as  a  witness  in  a  case 
of  alleged  whiskey-selling ;  but  his  followers  rescued 
him.  The  marshal,  thereupon,  called  for  military 
aid,  and  a  company  of  U.  S.  infantry  was  sent 
to  the  Reservation.  They  were  ambuscaded  by 
the  Indians  and  suffered  a  loss  of  5  killed  and  16 
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wounded.  The  Pillager  band  was  joined  by  In- 
dians from  neighboring  tribes,  and  all  in  the  region 
were  dangerously  excited  by  the  event,  while  the 
whites  were  in  great  dread  of  a  general  Indian 
war.  But  reinforcements  of  troops  were  promptly 
sent  to  the  scene,  and  peace  was  soon  restored,^ 
measures  being  taken  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of 
which  the  Indians  complained. — See  also  Minne- 
sota:   1898-1899. 

1901-1902. — Citizenship  for  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. — End  of  tribal  autonomy. — By  an  act 
of  March  3,  1901,  all  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  last  of  the  proceedings  for  ending  the  auton- 
omy of  the  Five  Civihzed  Tribes,  making  them 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  dividing  thuir 
tribal  lands  among  them  individually,  was  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1902,  by  the  Cherokee  Council, 
which  ratified  agreements  already  accepted  by  the 
other  four  tribes.  (See  also  Oklahoma:  1898- 
1902.)  According  to  William  Dudley  Fouike,  who 
investigated  the  circumstances,  the  Creek  nation 
has  suffered  grievous  frauds  in  the  final  settlement 
of  their  land  affairs,  by  the  operation  of  the  Curtis 
Act,  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  town  sites. 
Foulke's  account  of  the  case  is  given  in  an  article 
entitled  "Despoiling  a  Nation,"  published  in  The 
Outlook,  January  2,  1908. 

1906. — Reservations  in  Wyoming.  See  Wy- 
oming:  1906. 

1908. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Oklahoma.  See 
Oklahoma:   1907-1908. 

1913. — Work  of  commissioner  of  charities. — 
Indian  orphans  defended  against  exploiters  of 
their  land.     See  Oklahoma:    1913. 

1918-1919.— Part  played  in  World  War.— "It 
is  not  necessary  in  establishing  the  patriotic  and 
heroic  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  World  War  to 
make  such  unwarrantable  statements  as  that  they 
purchased  over  $60,000,000  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds.  I  feel  that  their  actual  investment  of 
$25,000,000  in  this  way  is  a  magnificent  showing. 
No  one  questions  the  war-time  evidence  of  the 
Indian's  Americanism  or  that  it  carries  great  weight 
in  the  plea  for  his  citizenship.  ...  A  bill  approved 
by  this  bureau,  which  became  a  law  in  October, 
1919,  provides  that  Indians  who  served  in  the 
Military  or  Naval  Establishments  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  against  Germany,  and  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged,  may  be  granted 
full  citizenship  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion."— United  States  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
June  30,   1920,  pp.  8-9. 

1919. — Industrial  life. — "Because  of  economic 
necessity  the  Indian  now  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  work  without  loss  of  time  and 
near  home.  The  value  of  vocational  training  in 
Indian  schools  is  reflected  in  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  taking  their 
places  in  the  business  and  industrial  life  of  their 
community  side  by  side  with  their  white  brothers. 
Many  Indians  have  been  placed  in  automobile  fac- 
tories, and  reports  indicate  that  they  make  good 
workmen.  Indians  are  employed  on  the  railroads 
in  many  capacities,  ranging  from  engineer  to  shop- 
men. Thousands  work  on  farms  on  and  adjacent 
to  reservations.  Increased  acreage  in  cotton  will 
furnish  work  for  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 
The  annual  colony  of  student  workers  in  the  beet 
fields  of  Colorado  and  vicinity  was  maintained 
from  June  to  October,  1919.  In  Box  Butte 
County,  Nebr.,  at  least  700,000  busTiels  of  potatoes 
were  harvested  as  the  work  of  one  community  of 
Indians.  A  few  Indians  are  active  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.   C.  A.   field  workers.     A   number  are 


lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen  in  many  de- 
nominations. Some  are  in  social  club  work  at 
their  homes.  There  are  many  clerks  in  Govern- 
ment and  private  offices,  and  teachers  in  Govern- 
ment, public,  and  other  schools.  There  are  Indian 
superintendents  of  Indian  schools  and  supervisory 
officers  in  Indian  field  work." — United  States  re- 
port of  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  June  30,  1920,  p.  19. — In 
the  lists  which  give  the  occupations  of  Indians 
in  the  United  States  we  find  every  conceivable 
sort   of    work:    bankers,   brokers,   chauffeurs,   civil 
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and  mining  engineers,  stock  raisers,  dairymen,  and 
owners  of  log  and  timber  camps.  Among  the 
women  we  find  farrn  and  dairy  laborers,  dress- 
makers, saleswomen,  laundresses,  and  clerical  work- 
ers. In  1919,  there  were  1,223  reported  as  basket 
makers,  160  pottery  makers  and  4,028  weavers. 
One  may  readily  ask  how  the  Indians  happen  to 
choose  such  occupations  and  how  they  are  pre- 
pared for  them.  In  1879  under  the  influence  of 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt  an  industrial  training  school  for 
Indians  was  founded  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Its  aims  are 
to  familiarize  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  with  the 
conditions  of  life  among  white  people  and  to  teach 
them  the  arts  and  crafts  of  white  civilization.  In 
1914  there  were  955  students  and  44  instructors. 
The  object  of  Carlisle  and  of  the  discipline  used 
on  the  reservations  is  to  make  the  Indian  self- 
supporting  and  to  educate  him  for  citizenship. 
The  people  in  Indian  Service  are  so  poorly  paid 
that  many  of  them  are  often  forced  to  leave  it 
to  secure  more  remunerative  employment. 

1920. — Existing  schools  and  education. — "The 
peak  of  attendance  in  Indian  schools  was  reached 
in  1915,  when  26,128  Indian  children  were  en- 
rolled, and  there  has  been  a  gradual  yearly  de- 
crease since  then,  both  in  attendance  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  Government  schools.  Under  new  rules  gov- 
erning enrollment,  published  in  my  last  annual 
report,  the  following  schools  were  abolished:  The 
Otoe,  Ponca,  and  Shawnee  Schools  in  Oklahoma; 
the  Cushman  School,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  the  Southern 
Ute  School,  Ignacio,  Colo.;  the  Siseton,  Yankton, 
and  Hope  Schools,  South  Dakota,  and  Martin 
Kenel  School,  North  Dakota ;  the  Oneida  School, 
Wisconsin;  the  White  Earth  School,  Minnesota; 
the  Kickapoo  School,  Kansas;  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  Government  day  schools  in  many  localities. 
These  reductions  do  not  mean  that  Indian  children 
are  deprived  of  facilities  for  their  education. 
Whenever  one  of  our  schools  is  abandoned  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  public  and  private  school, 
thus  merging  the  child  of  the  Indian  into  the  same 
educational  processes  as  that  of  the  whites.  In 
1913    there   were   enrolled    in    public    and    private 


work,  while  the  women  have  confined  themselves 
largely  to  household  duties.  This  is  well  e-xerapli- 
fied  by  the  fact  that  last  year  [1919]  36,459  In- 
dians cultivated  762,126  acres  of  land,  producing 
crops  worth  Sii.037i589,  as  compared  with  28,051 
Indians  who  cultivated  558,503  acres  in  1912,  pro- 
ducing crops  worth  $3,250,288.  Moreover,  by  the 
constantly  growing  use  of  modern  agricultural 
machinery,  improved  methods,  etc.,  the  Indians 
have  made  distinct  industrial  gains,  and  have  also 
won  the  respect  of  their  white  neighbors  by  their 
habit  of  sustained  industry  and  the  acquisition  of 
improved  homes.  .  .  It  is  our  chief  purpose  in 
every  way  possible  to  induce  and  assist  the  Indian 
to  live  upon  and  cultivate  his  allotment  and  thus 
by  his  own  efforts  and  industry  arrive  at  the 
satisfactions  of  an  independent  home  life  and  a 
station  of  progressive  influence  in  the  community. 
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schools  25,988,  and  at  present  about  29,123  Indian 
children.  This  figure,  however,  does  not  show  all 
the  Indian  children  who  are  attending  schools, 
other  than  Government,  but  only  those  of  whom 
reports  are  made.  [Out  of  88,429  children,  the 
total  number  attending  schools  was  6i,8co.]" — • 
United  States  report  of  commissioner  of  Indian- 
affairs  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  June  30, 
1920,  p.  13. — See  also  Education:  Modem  devel- 
opments: 2oth  century:  General  education:  United 
States:  North  American  Indians;  Religious  bodies, 
etc. 

1920. — Review  of  agricultural  developments. — 
Land  tenure. — Government  aid  and  instruction. 
— Live-stock  improvement. — "Agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  prosperity  among  the  whites,  and  is  even 
more  essential  to  Indian  welfare.  The  early  ex- 
plorers of  this  country  found  the  Indians  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  although  the  women  did  most  of  the 
work,  the  men  being  engaged  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing when  not  on  the  warpath.  However,  as  the 
Indians  have  advanced  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Government,  the  men  have  gradually  assumed  this 


But  this  is  not  always  practicable,  and  is  then 
supplemented  by  the  leasing  policy  of  the  bureau 
which  works  a  fortunate  advantage  to  the  Indian, 
because  in  many  cases  he  does  not  have  the  means 
to  develop  his  land  agriculturally  and  place  upon 
it  improvements  in  buildings,  fencing,  and  other 
physical  essentials.  .  .  .  Where  Indians  are  com- 
petent they  are  permitted  to  manage  their  own 
leases  and  to  handle  the  funds  derived  therefrom 
There  were  in  round  numbers  40,000  agricultural 
leases  executed,  covering  about  4,500,000  acres  of 
Indian  lands;  and  the  increased  rentals  which 
have  been  obtained  by  the  revenue  from  leases 
will  amount  to  a  little  over  $8,000,000.  .  .  .  The 
American  Indian  is  not  the  same  problem  he  was 
a  generation  ago.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  view  of  existing  conditions  on  the  reservations 
where  stand  the  gravestones  of  Custer  and  his 
band,  or  among  the  tribes  that  joined  in  the  atro- 
cities of  Geronimo.  Children  of  chieftains  who 
once  trained  for  war  are  now  occupied  with  voca- 
tions of  peace.  Indian  welfare  has  become  largely 
a    social    and    economic    question.      The    Indian's 
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progress  in  self-support  justifies  the  broader  policy 
of  making  him  a  producer  beyond  his  needs  and 
an  important  contributor  to  the  world's  supplies. 
He  is,  in  fact,  fulfilling  this  expectation  in  many 
ways,  but  perhaps  in  nothing  mors  encouragingly 
than  by  his  activities  in  stock-raising. 

"An  interesting  chapter  could  be  written  on  the 
Indian  as  a  crop  grower,  with  his  tillage  of  nearly 
a  million  acres  and  his  general  use  of  modern  farm 
implements  and  methods;  but  his  larger  oppor- 
tunities are  in  hve  stock,  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  most  of  the  reservations  is  better  adapted 
than  to  farming.  ...  A  systematic  survey  of  the 
reservation  ranges  was  made  by  experienced  Indian 
Service  stockmen,  which  disclosed  conditions  re- 
quiring constructive  action,  such  as  the  correction 
of  overstocked  ranges,  the  maintenance  of  grazing 
areas  at  normal  carrying  capacity,  water  develop- 
ment to  increase  capacity,  winter  feeding  and  pro- 
tection, the  selection  of  suitable  breeds,  and  the 
revision  of  lease  contracts  accordingly.  .  .  .  Alto- 
gether the  most  important  future  problem  is  a 
greatly  enlarged  water  supply.  Millions  of  acres 
of  practically  unused  reservation  land  could,  and 
should,  be  utilized  for  grazing  with  proper  water 
conservation  and  development.  Much  has  recently 
been  accomplished,  but  •  ery  much  more  should  be 
done.  Liberal  appropriations  are  required,  and 
should  be  made  by  Congress.  .  .  .  Indians,  as  a 
rule,  have  had  very  little  to  start  with,  except 
their  allotments  of  land,  and  trreat  assistance  has 
been  given  them  in  long-time  loans  from  both 
tribal  moneys  and  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose,  termed  'reimbursable 
funds.'  .  .  .  There  has  been  expended  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  in  Montana  about  §82,000  in  reim- 
bursable funds  for  individual  Indians,  of  which 
approximately  05  per  cent,  has  been  repaid.  The 
Indians  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  have 
been  operating  under  this  plan  for  several  years 
with  remarkable  enterprise  and  success,  and  it  has 
become  the  yearly  practice  for  the  superintendent 
to  negotiate  regular  steer  purchases  for  the  Indians 
as  individuals.  Nearly  50,000  Indians  are  now 
engaged  in  stock  raising,  and  their  live  stock  in- 
creased in  value  from  less  than  $23,000,000  in  igi2 
to  approximately  .'?40,ooo,ooo  in  1919.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Indian's  lands  and  his  native  instincts 
point  to  his  successful  future  as  a  stock  grower; 
but,  while  he  loves  animal  life  and  is  the  natural 
friend  of  the  herd  and  flock,  he  has  needed  sym- 
pathetic instruction  and  protection.  He  has  not 
understood  the  comparative  values  of  quality  and 
quantity,  but  has  placed  too  much  merit  in  num- 
bers alone.  ...  In  all  phases  of  stock  raising  the 
Indian  Service  is  placing  the  Indians'  activities  in 
line  with  the  most  advanced  practice  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  .  .  .  The  younger  Indians  in  large 
numbers  have  for  some  years  received  excellent 
vocational  training  in  our  Government  schools, 
where  the  course  in  agriculture  is  made  prominent, 
and  through  intelligent  application,  energy,  and 
ambition  are  adding  modern  methods  and  leader- 
ship to  the  live-stock  business  on  all  the  reserva- 
tions. .  .  .  The  year's  fiscal  operations  for  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  the  largest  in  their 
history,  involving  the  handling  of  §47,668,096.02, 
including  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  classes 
of  funds.  Indian  money  belonging  to  individual 
Indians  was  expended  for  their  maintenance,  farms, 
buildings,  live  stock,  and  equipment  in  the  sum  of 
$1,066,758." — United  States  report  nf  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
June  30,  1020.  pp.  21-23.  27-28,  30. 

1920, — Oil  and  gas  in  reservations  of  Five 
Civilized   Tribes. — "During   the  year   [igig-igao] 


about  3,Soo  oil  and  gas  mining  leases  of  restricted 
lands  and  1,700  assignments  were  disposed  of.  .  .  . 
The  income  of  restricted  Indians  from  their  oil 
and  gas  leases  amounted  to  $4,774,556.31.  Al- 
though there  was  considerable  activity  in  deveUp- 
ment  work  during  the  year,  the  production  fell 
off.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  oil  was 
the  highest  ever  received  in  Oklahoma,  the  Indians 
received  a  larger  revenue  from  their  leases  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  .  .  .  The  Osage  Reservation, 
imder  which  the  oil  and  gas  is  reserved  to  the 
tribe  until  1931,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Con- 
gress, comprises  approximately  1.500,000  acres,  of 
which  680,000  acres  on  the  east  side  were  leased 
for  oil  under  a  blanket  lease  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, which  expired  March  16,  1916.  On  June  30, 
igiQ,  new  leases  had  been  made  covering  approxi- 
mately 1.433,848  acres  for  gas  and  470,804  for 
oil." — United  Stales  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  June 
30,  IQ20,  pp.  31-33. 

1920. — Review  of  missionary  work  among 
North  American  Indians.  See  Missions,  Chris- 
tian; North  .America;  Mora\i.\x,  or  Bohemian, 
Brethren:    Saxony   and   America. 

1920. — Facts  on  Oklahoma  Indians. — "The 
Choctaw  word  'Oklahoma'  is  destined  to  hold  a 
prominent,  permanent,  and  honored  place  among 
the  many  Indian  terms  that  are  written  into  the 
annals  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  Its  meaning 
is  at  once  suggestive  of  the  large  Indian  popula- 
tion within  the  prosperous  Commonwealth  of  that 
name,  now  considerably  more  than  double  that  of 
any  other  State,  and  of  which  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  are  an  important  local  factor,  since  they 
embrace  more  than  live-sixths  of  their  race  in 
Oklahoma.  Prior  to  1830,  these  tribes,  composed 
of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Seminole  Indians,  occupied  different  sections  of  the 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  are  of  the  old  Iroquoian  and  Muskogean 
families,  who  in  earlier  times  produced  many 
valiant  leaders  in  war,  besides  others  of  notable 
inventive  and  literary  genius,  and  to-day  they  fill 
with  credit  various  important  places  of  trust  and 
furnish  men  of  distinction  in  the  highest  councils 
of  the  Nation.  These  Indians  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  communal  activities  before  ac- 
cepting, under  treaties,  lands  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and,  after  removal,  re-established  their  tribal 
government,  held  and  owned  in  common  the  land 
within  their  respective  nations,  and  controlled 
their  own  affairs  largely  independent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  their  productive  acres  were 
attractive,  and  their  practice  of  leasing  them  ad- 
mitted large  numbers  of  whites,  many  of  whom 
were  desirable  settlers,  but  among  them  were  ad- 
venturers and  fortune  hunters  who  introduced  con- 
ditions beyond  the  control  of  tribal  governments 
and  made  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  take  steps 
for  the  correction  of  lawless  tendencies.  In  1893, 
therefore,  the  Dawes  Commission  was  appointed, 
having  in  view  a  gradual  transition  from  tribal 
government  and  communal  estates  to  the  allotment 
of  land  in  severalty,  the  development  of  individual 
competency  as  a  basis  for  citizenship,  and  the 
establishment  of  law  and  order  as  an  essential  to 
statehood.  To  this  end  the  securing  of  agreements 
with  the  Five  Tribes,  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete roll  of  their  members,  the  survey  and  allot- 
ment of  their  extensive  real  property,  and  the 
adjustment  of  some  10,000  contests  between  claim- 
ants, became  an  immense  task  covering  practically 
one-third  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States 
The  passage  of  over  200  laws  by  Congress  relating 
to  these  Indians  is  suggestive  of  the  scope  of  their 
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large  interests  and  the  difficulty   of  administering 
them. 

"On  the  final  rolls  of  these  tribes  were  101,506 
persons,  of  whom  26,774  were  classified  as  full 
bloeds.  They  had  a  little  less  than  20,000,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  16,000,000  acres 
were  allotted  to  enrolled  members,  and  about 
150,000  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  schools, 
churches,  and  other  purposes.  Sales  of  town  lots 
have  been  made  from  more  than  300  town  sites 
for  appro.ximately  $5,000,000.  The  sales  of  un- 
allotted tribal  land  have  occurred  entirely  within 
the  last  decade.  .  .  .  These  have  been  held  each 
year  and  are  now  practically  completed,  covering 
over  three  and  a  half  million  acres  for  consider- 
ably more  than  $20,000,000.  In  addition  the  sale 
of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  lands  containing  coal 
and  asphalt  deposits  has  brought  nearly  two  mil- 
lions, and  leases  and  royalties  for  the  mining  of 
these  deposits  about  five  millions  more.  During 
the  last  seven  years  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  un- 
allotted tribal  lands  have  been  sold,  the  tribal 
affairs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Seminole  Nations 
practically  closed,  and  the  Creek,  Chickasaw,  and 
.  .  .  Choctaw  tribal  relations  are  fast  approaching 
dissolution.  Following  the  disposition  of  tribal 
property  and  the  termination  of  tribal  affairs  our 
administrative  work  in  eastern  Oklahoma  relates 
chiefly  to  restricted  Indians  who,  by  my  order  of 
August  6,  iQig,  removing  unconditionally  restric- 
tions on  all  allottees  of  one-half  Indian  blood,  now 
number  only  21,213.  Their  allotments  comprising 
2,638,819  acres  are  restricted  as  to  alienation  and 
subject  to  governmental  supervision.  The  distri- 
bution of  tribal  funds,  including  payments  in 
equalization  of  allotments  made  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  now  exceeds  $26,000,000.  These  In- 
dians have  also  shared  in  the  recent  marvelous 
returns  from  oil  and  gas  in  the  great  Oklahoma 
districts,  and  up  to  igig  there  had  been  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  their  individual  members  from 
leases  and  royalties  approximately  $32,000,000.  In- 
come from  other  sources  to  that  date  swells  their 
receipts  of  individual  moneys  to  $60,000,000.  .  .  . 
Here  we  had  in  a  sovereign  State  thousands  of 
Indians  who  had  received  full  United  States  citi- 
zenship, but  whose  lands  and  other  property  were 
still  held  under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. ...  A  more  liberal  practice  was  begun  with 
reference  to  Indians  who  were  qualified  to  look 
after  their  business  affairs.  This  tentative  plan 
brought  encouraging  results  and  largely  decided  .  .  . 
the  'Declaration  of  Policy'  of  April  17,  1917, 
which  provides  that  a  broad,  liberal  policy  shall 
henceforth  prevail  to  the  end  that  every  Indian 
of  21  years  or  over,  as  soon  as  ascertained  to  be 
as  competent  to  transact  his  own  business  as  the 
average  white  man,  shall  be  given  full  control  oi 
his  lands  and  funds  and  thus  cease  to  be  a  ward 
of  the  Government.  This  policy  was  further 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  subsequent  declaration  to 
give  a  fee  patent  to,  or  release  from  United  States 
control  in  other  ways,  every  allottee  (21  years  of 
age  and  competent)  who  had  at  least  one-half 
white  blood.  Under  these  broader  policies,  the 
total  number  of  Indians  released  from  Government 
supervision  has  reached  nearly  21,000,  Oklahoma 
sharing  a  large  percentage.  In  the  years  prior  to 
1913  somewhat  over  6,000  fee  patents  had  been 
issued,  and  from  that  year  to  the  date  of  the  new 
policy  about  3,542  fee  patents  were  issued,  ap- 
proximately 9,500.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  this 
liberal  procedure  many  more  Indians  have  been 
released  from  Government  control  since  1917  than 
were  released  in  all  prior  years." — United  Stales 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  to  the 


secretary  of  the  interior,  June  30,  1920,  pp.  38-40. 

1920. — Troubles  in  New  Mexico. — "One  of  the 
troublesome  matters  of  long  standing  has  been  the 
disputes  between  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  encioaching  whites  and  Mexican  squat- 
ters who  have  located  on  Indian  lands  and  claim 
title  or  the  right  to  remain  thereon.  .  .  .  These 
Indians  have  lost  considerable  through  the  en- 
croachments of  the  white  settlers  and  adverse  de- 
cisions of  the  courts.  Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  attorneys  for  these  Indians, 
but  little  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
removing  the  transgressors  and  quieting  the  titles 
to  their  lands.  During  the  past  [1919]  year  a 
plan  was  formulated  whereby  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  cooperate  to  remove  the  squatters  and 
quiet  title  in  the  Indians.  A  number  of  suits  have 
recently  been  filed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated, but  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
the  use  of  water  from  irrigation  ditches  con- 
structed by  them  years  ago  and  which  the  whites 
have  appropriated.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
steps  for  tbe  relief  of  these  Indians  a  draft  of 
legislation  has  been  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  which,  in  effect,  would,  if  enacted,  place 
the  affairs  of  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  New- 
Mexico  under  more  direct  governmental  super- 
vision and  prevent  further  alienation  of  their 
lands." — United  States  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
June   30,    1920,  pp.   54-55. 

1922. — Bursum  Bill. — "An  event  of  historic  im- 
portance in  the  long  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Red  Indians  took  place  .  .  . 
in  New  Mexico  .  .  .  Nov.  5  [1922],  when  120 
delegates  from  the  20  pueblos  met  in  solemn  coun- 
cil to  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  Bursum 
Indian  Bill.  .  .  .  Briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  The 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  hold  patented  land 
grants,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Spanish  crown, 
confirmed  subsequently  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  by  the  American  government  for  the  most  part 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1858.  These  original  grants 
in  most  instances  were  approximately  17,000  acres 
including  irrigable,  non-irrigable,  and  grazing  lands. 
Conflicting  with  these  patented  Indian  grants  are 
certain  valid  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  made 
by  Spanish  and  Mexican  governors  and  officials; 
squatter  occupations  made  prior  to  1848  under  the 
Mexican  and  Spanish  governments,  and  subsequent 
occupations  based  upon  Indian  deeds  or  alleged 
Indian  deeds.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the 
more  recent  encroachments  upon  Indian  lands  of 
squatters  who  are  without  any  title  whatsoever. 
So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  the  Indians  are 
left  without  legal  redress  by  the  terms  of  the  bill; 
they  are  simply  deprived  (should  the  bill  pass  the 
House)  of  all  the  acres  of  land  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  non-Indian  claimants,  and  of  all  water 
rights  in  excess  of  present  usage  on  irrigated  and 
cultivated  fields,  with  no  possibility  of  recovering 
water  rights  which  have  been  seized  and  held  by 
non-Indian  settlers  during  the  last  four  years." — 
Bursum  Bill  (Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  29, 
1922,  p.  9). — In  New  Mexico  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  a  white  man  to  possess  at  least  twelve 
acres  in  order  to  make  a  living.  Already  many 
of  the  Indians  have  been  crowded  back  until  they 
have  but  one  acre  per  capita,  and  the  rest  have 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half. 

1923. — Report  of  Department  of  the  Interior. 
— A  tabulation  completed  Mar.  19,  1923,  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  gives  the  number  of 
distinct  Indian  tribes  or  remnants  of  Indian  tribes 
in  the  United  States  at  371,  with  a  total  Indian 
population    of    340,917.     The    report   shows    that 
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So,oo»  Indians  are  engaged  in  farming  and  in  rais- 
ing crops  for  their  own  support,  while  50,000 
Indian  famiUes  have  abandoned  their  tepees  and 
live  in  houses.  The  government  is  educating 
Sg,5oo  Indians;  iq.ooo  children  go  to  boarding 
schools,  5,500  to  day  schools,  and  35,000  to  the 
public  s-hools.  In  addition,  6,420  Indian  children 
are  enrolled  in  mission  schools  at  the  various 
reservations.  There  are  also  78  hospitals  and 
sanitoriums  maintained  for  the  Indians. 

Also  in;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native  races  of  the 
Pacific  states. — A.  H.  Keane,  Matt,  past  and  pres- 
ent.— D.  G.  Brinton,  American  race. — Idem,  Li- 
brary of  aboriginal  American  literature. — M.  Do- 
brizhoffer.  Account  of  the  Abipones. — E.  F.  Im 
Thurn,  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. — G.  Catlin, 
North  American  Indians. — A.  F.  Chamberlain, /.i«- 
guistic  stocks  of  South  American  Indians  (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist,  Apr.,  IQ13). — K.  von  der 
Steinen,  Unter  den  Naturvolkern  Zentral-Brasiliens. 
— L.  Cope,  Calendars  of  the  Indians  north  of  Mex- 
ico (Pamphlet,  1919). — E.  Huntington,  Red  man's 
continent  (Chronicles  of  America  Series,  1919). — 
W.  E.  Safford,  Narcotic  plants  and  stimulants  of 
the  ancient  Americans. — P.  Gottfredson,  History  of 
Indian  depredations  in  Utah. — C.  A.  Eastman,  In- 
dian heroes  and  great  chieftains. — C.  R.  Enock, 
Secret  of  the  Pacific. — A.  C.  Parker,  Senecas  in 
the  War  of  1812  (Proceedings  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  iqib,  p.  78). — A.  H. 
Abel,  American  Indian  as  slaveholder  and  seces- 
sionist.— I.  C.  Beaulieu,  Tributes  to  a  vanishing 
race. — F.  Boas,  R.  B.  Dixon,  and  others,  Anthro- 
pology in  North  America. — G.  Bruhl,  Cultarvblker 
Amerikas. — D.  Charnay,  Ancient  cities  of  the  New 
World. — J.  Deniker,  Races  of  man. — \V.  H.  Holmes, 
Handbook  of  the  Indians  north  of  Mexico. — A.  B. 
Hulbert,  Historic  highways  of  America. — Marquis 
de  Nadaillac,  L'Ameriqtie  prehistorique. — E.  J. 
Payne,  History  of  the  new  world  called  America. 
— Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archceology. 
— E.  Barce,  Land  of  the  Miamis. — G.  B.  Grinnell, 
Pawnee  stories  and  folk-tales. — A.  Muckleroy,  In- 
dian policy  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  II  (South- 
western  Historical   Quarterly,   Oct.,   1922). 

INDICTIONS.— The  ind'iction  "was  a  cycle  of 
15  years,  used  ...  by  the  Romans,  for  appoint 
ing  the  times  of  certain  public  taxes;  as  appears 
from  the  title  in  the  Code,  'De  tribute  indicto.' 
It  was  established  by  Constantine,  A.D.  312,  in 
the  room  of  the  heathen  Olympiads;  and  was  used 
in  the  acts  of  the  General  Councils,  Emperors,  and 
Popes." — W.  Hales,  New  analysis  of  chronology, v. 
I,  bk.  I. — "The  indictions  ...  are  separately  reck- 
oned as  indiction  i,  indiction  2,  &c.,  up  to  15; 
when  they  recommence  with  indiction  i.  .  .  . 
Doubt  exists  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
dictions; some  writers  assigning  the  first  indiction 
to  the  year  312;  the  greater  number  to  the  year 
313;  others  to  314;  whilst  some  place  it  in  the 
year  315.  In  'L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  the 
year  313  is  fixed  upon  as  that  of  the  first  indiction. 
There  are  four  descriptions  of  indictions.  The 
first  is  that  of  Constantinople,  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  Constantine  in  A.D.  312,  [  ?]  and  began 
on  the  ist  of  September.  The  second,  and  more 
common  in  England  and  France,  was  the  Imperial 
or  Csesarean  indiction,  which  began  on  the  24th 
of  September.  The  third  kind  of  indiction  is  called 
the  Roman  or  Pontifical,  from  its  being  generally 
used  in  papal  bulls,  at  least  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  century;  it  commences  on  the  25th  of 
December  or  ist  of  January,  accordingly  as  either 
of  these  days  was  considered  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  fourth  kind  of  indiction,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  register  of  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  began 


in  the  month  of  October.  .  .  .  After  the  12th  cen- 
tury, the  indiction  was  rarely  mentioned  in  public 
instruments.  .  .  .  But  in  France,  in  private  char- 
ters, and  in  ecclesiastical  documents,  the  usage  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  15th  century." — H. 
Nicolas,  Chronology  of  history,  pp.  6-7. — See  also 
Chronology:   Medieval  cycle. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  decline  and 
fall   of  the  Roman   empire,  ch.   17. 

INDICTMENT:  In  American  law.  See 
Courts;   United  States:   State  courts. 

INDIFFERENTISM,  one  of  the  ten  heads 
under  which  are  listed  the  eighty  propositions  held 
erroneous  by  Pope  Pius  IX.     See  P.^I'Acy;   1864. 

INDIGENT  POOR.    See  Charities. 

INDIGO.  See  Chemistry:  Practical  applica- 
tion:  Dves:   Synthesis  of  natural  color. 

INDIRECT  TAX.  See  Taxation:  Direct  and 
indirect  taxes. 

INDIVIDUALISM.— This  philosophy  "recog- 
nizes without  stint  the  full,  free,  and  equal  right 
of  every  citizen  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  all  his 
energies,  activities,  and  faculties,  provided  only  he 
does  not  thereby  encroach  upon  the  equal  and  cor- 
relative right  of  every  other  citizen." — G.  .'\llen, 
Individualism  and  socialism. — This  "philosophy 
[is]  similar  to  that  of  the  anarchists  in  that  both 
start  from  the  same  premise  that  individual  rights 
and  freedom  of  action  is  the  important  thing.  The 
two  .  .  .  [philosophies],  however,  part  company 
in  respect  to  their  attitude  towards  the  legitimacy 
of  the  State.  The  anarchist  denies  that  the  State 
has  any  right  to  be  and  that  the  individual  is, 
therefore,  justified  in  opposing  it  as  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  his  rights.  [See  also 
Anarchism:  1839-1894.]  The  individualist  holds 
that  this  might  be  true  if  men  were  perfect  and 
always  acted  with  justice  in  their  relations  with 
each  other.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  men  are  not 
perfect,  they  hold  that  some  exterior  control  is 
essential.  They  thus  justify  government  as  a 
necessary  evil.  In  doing  so  they  logically  hold 
that  this  evil  should  be  reduced  to  the  low'est 
possible  term.  They  hold  thus  to  the  principle 
that  that  government  is  the  best  that  governs  the 
least.  ...  In  applying  this  philosophy  individual- 
ists have  sought  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  they  term  the  essential  and  the  non-essential 
functions  of  government.  .Admitting  that  some 
government  is  necessary,  but  looking  upon  that 
government  almost  as  an  evil,  they  have  sought  to 
determine,  largely  by  a  priori  reasoning,  those 
functions  which  modern  conditions  render  essential 
that  governments  should  perform.  These  they 
term  the  essential  functions  of  government;  all 
other  functions  actually  performed  by  government 
are  non-essential,  and,  in  their  opinion,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  term,  if  not  wholly 
eliminated.  The  chief  of  tTiese  so-called  essential 
functions  are:  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
law,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  community  from  foreign 
aggression.  The  essential  functions  of  government, 
in  a  word,  are  those  of  the  law  giver  and  admin- 
istrator, the  policeman  and  the  soldier.  These 
functions  they  hold  all  governments  should  per- 
form. All  other  functions  they  hold  to  be  net 
only  non-essential,  but  ones  which  the  government 
should  not  attempt  to  perform.  .  .  .  [This  doc- 
trine] dominated  political  thought  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  [in  England  and  America], 
and  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  govern- 
mental action.  It  counted  Herbert  Spencer  among 
its  most  distinguished  adherents.     In  his  'Coming 
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Slavery,'  'Social  Diseases  and  Worse  Remedies,' 
and  other  writings,  Spencer  vigorously  combated 
the  idea  that  the  government  should  interfere  in 
any  way  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  To  him  and  his  followers  all  legis- 
lative and  governmental  action  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  determination  of  labor  conditions  in  fac- 
tories and  mines,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  the  monstrous  abuses  that  were  crushing  out 
the  lives  of  little  children  and  reducing  labor  in 
general  to  the  condition  of  mere  brutes,  were 
fundamentally  wrong  in  principle.  To  them  these 
laws  represented  an  unjustifiable  interference  with 
individual  liberty.  The  same  was  true  of  laws 
having  for  their  purpose  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  indeed  all  efforts  to  improve 
living  conditions  through  governmental  action. 
This  attitude  towards  government  was  but  one 
phase  of  the  general  emphasis  that  was  laid  at 
that  time  upon  the  idea  of  natural  law,  the  idea 
that  human  conduct  was  subject  to  a  so-called 
natural  law,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  human 
conduct  should  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  working 
of  this  law.  In  the  biological  field  it  found  its 
expression  in  the  principles  of  evolution,  that 
progress  is  achieved  through  the  slow  workings  of 
natural  law  of  selection,  .  .  .  through  the  life  and 
death  struggle  of  individuals,  the  selection  of  the 
fit  and  the  elimination  of  the  untit  through  this 
process.  In  the  economic  field  it  furnished  the 
basis  for  the  great  school  of  'laissez  faire,'  or  the 
Manchester  school,  as  it  was  known  in  Great 
Britain,  that  1  eld  to  the  opinion  that  industrial 
conditions,  the  ownership  of  property  and  economic 
conditions  generally,  should  be  determined  by  the 
free  play  of  economic  forces;  that  competition,  the 
working  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  the  factors  regulating  economic  life ; 
that  it  was  a  mistake  lor  the  government  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  free  working  of  these 
natural  laws.  It  was  this  philosophy  that  fur- 
nished the  strongest  argument  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade,  the  destruction  of  trade  monop- 
olies, and  other  restrictions  hampering  the  free 
development  of  commerce  and  industry." — W.  F. 
Willoughby,  Government  of  modern  slates,  pp.  171- 
174- — See  also  Collectivism;  Economics:  20th 
century ;  Education:  Medieval:  gth-isth  centuries: 
Scholasticism. 

INDO-ARYANS.     See   India:    People. 

INDO-CHINA.— Indo-China  is  a  French  pos- 
session in  Asia,  consisting  of  the  colony  of  Cochin- 
China,  the  protectorates  of  Cambodia,  Annam, 
Tonkin  and  Laos;  Kwang-Chau-Wan,  leased  from 
Chian,  and  Battambang,  ceded  by  Siam  in  iqo7. 
It  is  bounded  by  China  on  the  north ;  by  the 
Gulf  of  Tongking  and  the  China  sea  on  the  east 
and  south;  by  Burma  on  the  northwest;  and  by 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  southwest.  (See  Asia: 
Map.)  The  total  area  k  about  310,344  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1Q14  was  about 
i6,qgo,22g.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  fish,  pepper, 
hides,  coal,  cotton,  rubber  and  sugar,  while  the 
principal  imports  are  tin,  cotton  tissues  and  cotton 
thread. 

Geography.  —  Primitive  races.  —  Territorial 
government. — "Before  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
Cochin-China  comprised  the  whole  of  the  coast 
lands  from  Tonkin  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pursat  hills  in  South  Camboja.  .  .  .  From  the 
remotest  times  China  claimed,  and  intermittently 
exercised,  suzerain  authority  over  .Annam,  whose 
energies  have  for  ages  been  wasted  partly  in  vain 
efforts  to  resist  this  claim,  partly  in  still  more 
disastrous  warfare  between  the  two  rival  states." — 
A.   H.   Keane,   Eastern   geography,   pp.   gg,   103. — 


The  "term  Annam  (properly  An-nan)  appears  to 
be  a  modified  form  of  Ngannan,  that  is,  'Southern 
Peace,'  first  applied  to  the  frontier  river  between 
China  and  Tonkin,  and  afterwards  extended  not 
only  to  Tonkin,  but  to  the  whole  region  south  of 
that  river  after  its  conquest  and  pacification  by 
China  in  the  third  century  of  the  new  era.  Hence 
its  convenient  application  to  the  same  region  since 
the  union  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  under  one 
dynasty  and  since  the  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tion to  France  in  1883  is  but  a  survival  of  the 
Chinese  usage,  and  fully  justified  on  historic 
grounds.  [See  also  .'\nxam.]  Tonkin  (Tongking, 
Tungking),  that  is,  'Eastern  Capital,'  a  term  orig- 
inally applied  to  Ha-noi  when  that  city  was  the 
royal  residence,  has  .  .  .  been  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  northern  kingdom,  whose  true  his- 
toric name  is  Yueh-nan.  Under  the  native  rulers 
Tonkin  was  divided  into  provinces  and  subdi- 
visions bearing  Chinese  names,  and  corresponding 
to  the  administrative  divisions  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. .  .  .  Since  its  conquest  by  Cochin-China  the 
country  has  been  administered  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  southern  kingdom.  From  this  State 
Tonkin  is  separated  partly  by  a  spur  of  the  coast 
range  projecting  seawards,  partly  by  a  wall  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  running  in  the  same 
direction.  After  the  erection  of  this  artificial  bar- 
rier, which  lies  about  18°  N.  lat.,  between  Haiinh 
and  Dong-koi,  the  northern  and  southern  king- 
doms came  to  be  respectively  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  Dang-ngoai  and  Dang-trong,  that  is, 'Out- 
er' and  'Inner  Route.'  The  terra  Cochin-China,  by 
which  the  Inner  Route  is  best  known,  has  no  more 
to  do  with  China  than  it  has  with  the  Indian  city 
of  Cochin.  It  appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  . 
Kwe-Chen-Ching,  that  is,  the  'Kingdom  of  Chen-  ' 
Ching,'  the  name  by  which  this  region  was  first 
known  in  the  gth  century  of  the  new  era,  from 
its  capital  Chen-Ching.  Another  although  less 
probable  derivation  is  from  the  Chinese  Co-Chen- 
Ching,  meaning  'Old  Champa,'  a  reminiscence  of 
the  time  when  the  Cham  (Tsiam)  nation  was  the 
most  powerful  in  the  peninsula." — Ibid.,  pp.  g8-gg. 
— "In  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Cochin-China, 
and  in  Camboja,  still  survive  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  historical  Tsiam  (Cham,  Khiam)  race, 
who  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  Farther  India.  According  to 
Gagelin,  they  ruled  over  the  whole  region  between 
the  Menam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tongking.  .  .  .  Like 
the  Tsiams,  the  Cambojans,  or  Khmers,  are  a  race 
sprung  from  illustrious  ancestry,  but  .  .  .  [by  1881 
they  were]  reduced  to  about  1,500,000,  partly  in 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Siam,  partly  form- 
ing a  petty  state  under  French  protection,  which 
is  limited  east  and  west  by  the  Mekong  and  Gulf 
of  Siam,  north  and  south  by  the  Great  Lake  and 
French  Cochin-China.  During  the  period  of  its 
prosperity  the  Cambojan  empire  overshadowed  a 
great  part  of  Indo-China,  and  maintained  regular 
intercourse  with  Cisgangetic  India  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  Island  of  Java.  The 
centre  of  its  power  lay  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Great  Lake,  where  the  names  of  its  great 
cities,  the  architecture  and  sculptures  of  its  ruined 
temples,  attest  the  successive  influences  of  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism  on  the  local  culture.  .  .  . 
The  term  Camboja  itself  (Kampushea,  Kamp'- 
osha)  has  by  some  writers  been  wrongly  iden- 
tified with  the  Camboja  of  Sanskrit  geographv. 
It  simply  means  the  'land  of  the  Kammen,'  or 
'Khmer.'  .  .  .  On  the  eastern  slopes,  and  in  the 
lower  Mekong  basin,  the  dominant  race  are  the 
Giao-shi  (Giao-kii)  or  Annamese,  who  are  of 
doubtful   origin,    but    resemble    the    Chinese    more 
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than  any  other  people  of  Farther  India.     Affiliated 
by  some  to  the  Malays,  by  others  to  the  Chinese, 
Otto  Kunze  regards  them  as  akin  to  the  Japanese. 
According  to  the  local  traditions  and  recorcis  they 
have  gradually  spread  along  the  coast  from  Tong- 
king   southwards   to   the   extremity   of   the   Penin- 
sula.    After  driving   the  Tsiams  into  the   interior, 
they  penetrated  about  1650  to  the  Lower  Mekong, 
which   region   formerly   belonged    to   Camboja,   but 
is  now  properly  called  French  Cochin-China.    Here 
the  Annamese,  having  driven  out  or  exterminated 
most   of   the    Cambojans,    have    long    formed    the 
great    majority    of    the    population." — E.    Reclus, 
Earth  and  its  inhabitants :  Asia,  v.  3,  ch.  22. — "The 
half-civilized  races  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
uplands    of    Indo-China    are    knowfl    by    different 
names  among  their  neighbours.     The  Birmans  call 
them    'Karens,'   the    Laotians,   'Kha,'   the    Cambo- 
dians, 'Stieng,'  or  'Pnong,'   the  Annamites,  'Man,' 
or  'Moi'.'     'Moi,'  which  can  be  translated  by  'sav- 
age,' is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  label  for  the 
whole  complex  of  these  primitive  folk.  .  .  .  They 
are  to  be  found  scattered  between  the  eleventh  and 
the  twentieth   degrees  of  latitude,  from   the   fron- 
tiers of  China  to  the  boundaries  of  Cambodia  and 
Cochin-China." — H.  Baudesson.  hido-China  and  its 
primitive   people,   pp.   3-4. — "Tonkin    and   Cochin- 
China,   the   deltas    of   the   Red   River   and   of   the 
Mekong,  .  .  .  were  united  in  the  first  years  of  the 
[nineteenth!    century   under  the   rule   of   the   Em- 
peror   Gia    Long,    and    are    inhabited    chiefly    by 
Annamites.     Their  social  order  is  the  same,  and  it 
has   been   little   disturbed   by   the   partition   of  the 
empire    since    the    coming    of    the    French.      It    is 
essentially    democratic,    with    self-governing    com- 
munes  as   its   basis.     This   Annamite   commune   is 
important,  because  it  is  the  unit  of  administration 
and  the   responsible  agent   of   the  government   for 
the  collection  of  taxes,  the  raising  of  troops,  and 
the  execution  of  the  law.     It  offers  the  unvarying 
framework    of    society    for    each    advance    of    the 
population   into   unoccupied    districts.      Its   honors 
and    duties   belong   to    the   notables,   who   are   in- 
scribed on  the  tax  rolls.    The  higher  notables  form 
the  communal  council,  and  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber mayor.     As   soon   as   their  choice   is   accepted 
by  the  government  the  mayor  represents  the  com- 
mune in  all  questions  raised  by  the  central  admin- 
istration; he  carries  out  the  laws,  is  chief  of  police, 
and    guardian    of    the    tax    rolls.      Cambodia    also 
belongs  to   Indo-China,   and   lies   on   the  Mekong, 
above   Cochin-China.     It   is   the   feeble   remainder 
of  an   ancient  kingdom,  and  yet  its  people  affect 
to    despise    the    encroaching    Annamites,    claiming 
their  own  origin  in  an  earlier,  perhaps  an  Aryan, 
emigration.     Their  social   organization   also   differs 
from   that   of  Annam.     When   the  French   protec- 
torate   began    they    did    not    have    the    commune. 
Instead  of  a  lettered  aristocracv  reaching  the  higher 
official    positions    nominally    through    severe   com 
petitive  examinations,   they  had   a  semifeudal   no- 
bility.    And  administrative  affairs  were  centralized 
instead    of    being    left    to    local    authorities.      The 
problem    of   government    which    the    French    must 
solve  in  all  this  region  has  been  determined  quite 
as  much  by  the  way  they  came  into  their  power 
as  by  the  structure  of  the  society  they  found." — ■ 
H.   E.   Bourne,  Fren<:h   colonial   experiment    (Yale 
Review,   May,   i8qq). 

B.C.  218-A.D.  1886.— Native  rule.— French 
penetration  and  conquest. — "Almost  the  first  dis- 
tinctly historic  event  was  the  reduction  of  Lu- 
liafig,  as  Tonkin  was  then  called,  by  the  Chinese 
in  218  B.C.,  when  the  country  was  divided  into 
prefectures,  and  a  civil  and  military  organisation 
established    on    the    Chinese    model.  .  .  .  Early    in 


the  ninth  century  of  the  new  era  the  term  Kwe- 
Chen-Ching  (Cochin-China)  began  to  be  applied 
to  the  southern,  which  had  already  asserted  its 
independence  of  the  northern,  kingdom.  In  1428 
the  two  States  freed  themselves  temporarily  from 
the  Chinese  protectorate,  and  200  years  later  the 
Annamese  reduced  all  that  remained  of  the 
Champa  territory,  driving  the  natives  to  the  up- 
lands, and  settling  in  the  plains.  This  conquest 
was  followed  about  1750  by  that  of  the  southern 
or  maritime  provinces  of  Camboja  since  known  as 
Lower  (now  French)  Cochin-China.  In  1775  the 
King  of  Cochin-China,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
in  1774,  reduced  Tonkin,  and  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Annam  by  the  Chinese  emperor.  But 
in  I7q8  Gia-long,  son  of  the  deposed  monarch,  re- 
covers the  throne  with  the  aid  of  some  French 
auxiliaries,  and  in  1802  reconstitutes  the  Annamese 
empire  under  the  Cochin-Chinese  sceptre.  From 
this  time  the  relations  with  France  become  more 
frequent.  .  .  .  After  his  death  in  1820  the  anti- 
European  national  party  acquires  the  ascendant, 
the  French  officers  are  dismissed,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  had  made  rapid  progress 
during  the  reign  of  Gia-long,  is  subjected  to  cruel 
and  systematic  persecution.  Notwithstanding  the 
protests  and  occasional  intervention  of  France,  this 
policy  is  persevered  in,  until  the  execution  of  Bishop 
Diaz  in  1857  by  order  of  Tu-Duc,  third  in  succes- 
sion from  Gia-long,  calls  for  more  active  inter- 
ference. Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  captures 
Tourane  in  1858,  followed  next  year  by  the  rout  of 
the  Annamese  army  at  the  same  place,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Donnai 
and  of  Gia-dinh  (Saigon),  capital  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China.  This  virtually  established  French  suprem- 
acy, which  was  sealed  by  the  treaty  of  1862,  ceding 
the  three  best,  and  that  of  1867  the  three  remain- 
ing, provinces  of  Lower  Cochin-China.  It  was 
further  strengthened  and  extended  by  the  treaty 
of  1863,  securing  the  protectorate  of  Camboja 
and  the  important  strategical  position  of  'Quatre- 
Bras'  on  the  Mekhong.  Then  came  the  scientific 
expedition  of  Mekhong  (1866-1868),  which  dissi- 
pated the  hopes  entertained  of  that  river  giving 
access  to  the  trade  of  Southern  China.  Attention 
was  accordingly  now  attracted  to  the  Song-koi 
basin,  and  the  establishment  of  French  interests  in 
Tonkin  secured  by  the  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce concluded  with  the  Annamese  Government  in 
1874.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  recent  diplo- 
matic complications  with  Annam  and  China,  fol- 
lowed by  the  military  operations  in  Cochin-China 
and  Tonkin  [see  Fr.^nce:  1875-1889],  which  led 
up  to  the  treaties  of  18S3  and  1884,  extending  the 
French  protectorate  to  the  whole  of  Annam,  and 
forbidding  the  Annamese  Government  all  diplomatic 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  China  included, 
except  through  the  intermediary  of  France.  Lastly, 
the  appointment  in  1886  of  a  French  Resident  Gen- 
eral, with  full  administrative  powers,  effaced  the 
last  vestige  of  national  autonomy,  and  virtually 
reduced  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Tonkin  and 
Cochin-China  to  the  position  of  an  outlying 
French  possession." — A.  H.  Keane,  Eastern  geogra- 
phy, pp.  103-104. 

1787-1891. — French  attempts  to  assume  con- 
trol.— Conflict  with  native  rulers. — Increasing 
control  of  native  government  by  French. — 
"Three  times  they  [the  French]  were  prevented  by 
a  crisis  in  Europe  from  establishing  themselves 
[in  Indo-China].  In  17S7  a  treaty  was  actually 
signed  at  Versailles,  mith  the  son  of  Gia  Long, 
which  offered  the  port  of  Tourane  in  full  property 
for  assistance  in  driving  from  the  throne  a  success- 
ful  usurper.     Pigneaux   de   Behaine,  a   missionary 
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bishop,  who  negotiated  the  arrangement,  hoped  it 
would  lead  to   the   restoration   of   French   prestige 
in  the  East,  compromised  by  the  disasters  in  India. 
In  a  memorandum  which  he  addressed  to  the  min- 
istry, he  argued  that  such  a  possession  would  enable 
France  to  gain  so  large  a  share  of  the  China  trade 
that  the   profits  of  the   English   would  be  greatly 
diminbhed,  and  that  'from  this  as  a  base  it  would 
be  easy  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  em- 
pire to  the  East.'     The  failure  of  the  governor  of 
Pondieherri  [centre  of  French  authority  in  India] 
to  further  the  plans  of  the  ministry  injured  the  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme,  and  finally  the  Revolution  made 
such   distant  action   impossible.     Again   in   March, 
1847,  two  ships  arrived  at  Tourane,  sent  by  Louis 
Phillippe,  to  top  the  persecution  of  the  missionaries, 
and  to  demand  guarantees  for  the  security  of  other 
Frenchmen.    An  outbreak  followed,  and  the  French 
destroyed   the    native   fleet.     But   the   fall   of   the 
Orleanist   monarchy   early   the   next   year  gave   no 
time  to  take  advantage  of  this  incident.   Once  more 
in   1858-9,  when  the  expedition   under   Rigault  de 
Genouilly  had  seized  Tourane  and  Saigon,  Napo- 
leon's   Italian    campaign   intervened,   and   Tourane 
was    abandoned,    though    Saigon    was   successfully 
defended  against  heavy  attacks.  .  .  .  [The]   treaty 
.  .  .  made  at   Hue,  June  6,   1884,  .  .  .  with  some 
modifications,  has  formed  the  basis  of  French  power 
in  Tonkin-Annam  ever  since.     The  negotiators  of 
the   treaty   were  greatly  influenced   by   the   notion 
that  Annamite  misgovernment  in  Tonkin  had  made 
the  name  of  Annam  so  hated  that  it  was  feasible 
to  bring  Tonkin  almost  directly  under  French  rule. 
And  so  the  connection  with  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror was  practically  severed,  and  the  native  pro- 
vincial   authorities    placed    under    the    control    of 
French  residents  and  assistant-residents.     The  pro- 
tectorate in  its  older  form  still  continued  in  An- 
nam, except  that  the  customs  service   passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  a  French   resident- 
general    was    permitted    to    live,    with    his    escort, 
within  the  citadel  at  Hue.     But  even  these  radical 
measures  did  not  bring  peace  to  Tonkin,  and  until 
peace  returned  nothing  could  be  done  to  develop 
the  country's  resources.    In  fact  not  even  any  roads 
were  built,  except  in   the  outskirts  of   the   towns, 
and  there  chiefly  to  furnish  an  exercise  ground  for 
the  officials.    Until  1891  the  military  expenses  were 
the  principal  item   in  the  account.     In   18S7   they 
amounted  to  fifty  million  francs  out  of  a  total  of 
sixty-two;   in   i88q  they  were  thirty-seven  million 
out  of  forty-nine;  and  in  1891,  twenty-two  out  of 
thirty-nine.     So  bad  was  the  state  of  affairs  that 
when  Governor-General  Lanessan  visited  Hanoi  in 
i8gi  he  could  see  from  his  windows  smoke  rising 
from  burning   villages  just  across  the   Red   River. 
Nor  was  the  condition  of  Cambodia  much  better. 
For  many  years  after  the  treaty  of  1863,  the  pro- 
tectorate  had    remained    merely    nominal.      If    the 
terms  of   the   treaty   were  closely   adhered   to   the 
French  resident  could  not  legally   interfere  in  the 
internal   administration   of   the  country.     And   the 
men  who  successively  occupied  the  position  failed 
to  gain  ascendancy  enough  in   the  court  of  King 
Norodom    to    compensate    for    the    legal    weakness 
of     their    situation.  .  .  .  When     the     resident,     to 
strengthen  his  position,  tried  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  ministers,  the  king  resisted  stubbornly, 
but  all  the  while  he  was  covertly  using  the  guaran- 
tee his  throne   received  from  the   protectorate   to 
render   himself  absolute.     His  court   became  more 
luxurious,  and  since  his  revenue  did  not  increase, 
his  officers,  the  mandarins,  were  not  paid,  and  were 
forced  to  pillage  the  people.     Roads  and  bridges, 
no  longer  repaired,  soon  almost  disappeared.   From 
this  desperate  situation  M.  Thomson,  the  governor 


of  Cochin-China,  attempted  to  rescue  the  country 
by  the  treaty  of  June  17,  1884,  negotiated  under 
the  guns  of  French  ships.  The  remedy  was  too 
drastic ;  it  attempted  to  revolutionize  Cambodian 
society  from  top  to  bottom.  Furthermore  it  was 
justly  believed  to  be  an  ill-concealed  device  for 
annexing  Cambodia  to  Cochin-China,  dictated  by 
officials  eager  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  It  is 
not  astonishing  that  Cambodia,  from  king  to 
peasant,  was  profoundly  stirred  by  such  an  at- 
tack upon  traditional  privileges  and  national  sus- 
ceptibilities. Insurgent  bands  appeared  everywhere. 
The  peaceful  inhabitants,  impartially  afraid  of  the 
French,  fled  to  the  forests.  In  less  than  two  years 
the  country  looked  like  a  desert.  Finally  the  resi- 
dent was  authorized  to  inform  King  Norodom  that 
the  treaty  might  be  considered  a  dead  letter,  though 
it  was  not  to  be  abrogated.  Possibly  the  resistance 
of  the  Cambodians  would  not  have  been  so  obsti- 
nate had  not  the  French  government  by  its  hesi- 
tancy showed  that  it  was  not  sure  of  its  policy. 
Though  the  treaty  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1884, 
the  law  approving  it  was  not  passed  until  July  17. 
1885,  and  the  decree  providing  for  its  promulgation 
was  not  issued  until  January  g,  1886.  Furthermore, 
it  was  only  in  i8gi,  when  Lanessan  came  out  as 
governor-general,  that  the  treaty  was  thoroughly 
put  in  force." — H.  E.  Bourne,  French  colonial  ex- 
periment  {  Yale  Review,  May,  1800) . 

1893-1921. — Cost  of  French  administration. — 
Stagnant  state  of  colony  before  1895. — Reform. 
— Prosperity. — "At  first  there  appeared  to  exist 
no  reasonable  ground  for  any  hope  that  France 
was  destined  to  be  more  successful  in  Indo-China 
than  she  had  been  elsewhere.  Frenchmen  showed 
no  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Colony  or  to  invest 
their  capital  in  its  industries.  Such  interest  in  its 
affairs  as  found  expression  from  time  to  time  in  the 
French  Press  rested  almost  entirely  upon  political 
considerations;  and  the  French  people  at  large  were 
too  much  occupied  with  the  dazzling  prospect  of  ex- 
tending French  influence  in  Africa  to  spare  a  mo- 
ment's thought  for  the  unexciting  task  of  developing 
the  resources  of  territory  already  under  their  flag  in 
Asia.  In  the  early  nineties  the  actual  state  of 
French-  Indo-China  was  sufficiently  discouraging. 
During  the  eight  years  1887-95  France  had  been 
called  upon  to  cover  deficits  in  the  Local  Budgets 
to  the  extent  of  forty  millions  of  francs — an 
amount  which  brought  the  total  cost  of  the  Colony 
to  the  mother  country  in  the  thirty-five  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly 
destroyed  the  forts  of  Saigon  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  750  millions  of  francs,  roughly  to  £30,000,000 
In  i8g6  it  became  necessary  to  raise  an  Indo- 
Chinese  loan  of  eighty  millions  of  francs  in  order 
to  discharge  pressing  obligations  and  to  meet  the 
cost  of  important  public  works  of  which  the  Colony 
stood  in  urgent  need.  In  the  domain  of  adminis- 
tration the  conditions  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
Very  few  of  the  French  officials  possessed  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  native  languages;  the  Civil 
Service  was  recruited  largely  under  a  system  of 
direct  transference  from  the  Home  Service  and  by 
the  temporary  appointment  of  military  and  naval 
officers,  with  the  result  that  many  important  posts 
were  filled  by  men  who  not  only  had  no  special 
familiarity  with  the  people  and  the  institutions  of 
Indo-China,  but  w-ere  completely  ignorant  of  the 
general  principles  of  colonial  government.  The  few 
men  who  were  really  competent  to  formulate  the 
policy  and  to  direct  the  administration  of  the  local 
Government  were  frequently  passed  over  by  the 
Colonial  Office  in  order  that  places  might  be  found 
for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  persons  having 
strong    political   influence    in    Paris.     Perhaps   the 
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most  significant  symptom  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Colony's  affairs  was  that  the  people  had  lost 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  had 
practically  ceased  carrying  up  important  civil  dis- 
putes for  settlement  by  the  Courts.  In  the  year 
:8q3  Tonkin,  in  which  civil  government  had  been 
in  operation  for  seven  years,  was  still  in  a  state 
of  disorder  and  was  patroled  by  military  columns ; 
in  Annam  and  in  Cambodia  the  French  Protec- 
torate was  merely  nominal,  and  no  French  admin- 
istration existed;  Laos  had  just  been  acquired;  and 
Cochin- China,  the  only  Province  in  which  there 
was  any  effective  civil  establishment,  was  beginning 
to  agitate  for  separation  from  the  Colony.  To 
complete  this  sketch  of  French  Indo-China  as  it 
was  in  1803  ('ind  I  may  mention  that  my  facts  are 
taken  exclusively  from  French  sources)  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  a  stagnant  local  trade  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  that, 
of  the  external  commerce  of  the  Colony,  the  share 
of  France  was  less  than  one  fifth.  .  .  .  The  admin- 
istrative reforms  effected  since  1805  ■  ■  ■  have  the 
chief  claim_  on  our  attention,  for  they  represent, 
both  in  regard  to  their  operation  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  introduced,  a  new  and  highly 
significant  element  in  the  colonial  expansion  of 
France.  In  December,  1806,  M.  Paul  Doumer  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Indo-China.  He 
found  the  office  one  of  comparative  insignificance; 
he  left  it  five  years  later  one  of  the  most  important 
and  active  posts  within  the  gift  of  the  French 
Government.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Col- 
ony he  formulated  a  programme  of  reforms,  of 
which  the  principal  items  were:  i.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  financial  situation  of  Indo-China,  and 
the  creation  of  a  financial  policy  suited  to  the 
country  and  its  needs.  2.  The  pacification  of  Ton- 
kin. 3.  The  organization  of  a  Government-Gen- 
eral. 4.  The  completion  and  the  reform  of  the 
administrations  of  the  Protectorates.  5.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  France  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  interests  in  the  Far  East,  particularly 
in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Colony — that  is,  in 
Siam  and  China." — A.  Ireland.  Far  Eastern  tropics, 
pp.  ij6-ii;i. — "It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  French 
Indo-China  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important 
Colonies  of  France,  that  it  has  attained  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  the  most  ordinary  prudence  in 
the  direction  of  its  affairs  should  suffice  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year;  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  past  decade,  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  record  of  any  Colony  whose  whole 
character  has  been  so  completely  changed  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  commercial  changes,  though  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  are  the  least  important  of 
those  which  have  taken  place,  and  they  may  be 
briefly  dismissed.  The  value  of  the  total  exterior 
commerce  of  the  Colony  increased  from  162  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  1803  to  400  millions  in  1002.  Of 
these  sums,  the  share  of  France  increased  from  30 
millions,  or  less  than  one  fifth,  to  148  millions,  or 
more  than  one  third.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these  increases  may  be  attributed  to  the 
importation  from  France  on  Government  account 
of  large  quantities  of  material  for  Public  Works; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  the  Colony 
doubled  in  value  in  the  ten  years  under  review, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  to  France  increased 
very  nearly  fourfold.  In  the  same  period  the  value 
of  the  coasting  trade  rose  from  54  millions  of  franc; 
to  156  millions." — Ibid.,  pp.  i4q-i5o. — Imports  in 
1020  were  £21,940,000,  exports,  £23,620,000.  In 
IQ2I  there  were  1,265  miles  of  railways,  two  thirds 
being  owned  by  the  government. 
See  also  Siam. 


Also  in:  Journal  officiel  de  I'Indo-Chine 
jrani^aise. — J.  L.  de  Lanessan,  L'lndo-Chine 
franfoise. — C.  Lemire,  Les  cinq  pays  de  I'lndo- 
Chine  jran^aise,  I'etablissement  de  Kouang- 
Tcheou,  le  Siam. — F.  F.  due  de  Montpensier, 
Noire  France  d' extreme-orient. — H.  Russier  and  H. 
Brenier,    L'Indochine    jrani;aise. 

INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGE  AND 
RACE.    See  .'\ryans;  PHrLOLocv:  9;  10;  21. 

INDOMITABLE,  British  battle-cruiser.  It 
was  in  action  off  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  sea, 
January   24,   IQIS. 

INDONESIA,  name  for  the  Malay  peninsula. 
See  Pacific  ocean:  B.C.  2500-A.D.  1500. 

INDONESIAN,  term  used  in  ethnology  to 
designate  certain  peoples  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Polynesia,  who  are  Caucasian  in  type.  This  in- 
cludes certain  tribes  of  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  See 
Malay,  Malaysian,  or  brown  race;  Philippine 
islands:  People. 

Mythology.  See  Mythology:  Oceanic:  Indo- 
nesian. 

INDULGENCE,  Declarations  of.  See  Eng- 
land:  1672-1673;  1687-1688. 

INDULGENCES.     See  Papacy:   1516-1517. 

Tetzel's  sale.  See  Papacy:  151 7:  Tetzel  and 
the  hawking  of  indulgences. 

Luther's  attack.     See  Germany:    1517-1523. 

Sale  in  Switzerland.    See  Papacy:  1519-1524. 

INDUS,  river  in  northwestern  India,  stretching 
from  the  Kailas  peaks  to  the  India  ocean.  It 
first  became  known  to  Europeans  through  the 
conquests  of  Alexander.  In  recent  years  immense 
irrigation  projects  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
British  government.  See  India:  Map;  Conserva- 
tion OF  natural  resources:   India:    1876-1013. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 
See  Social  insurance. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION.  See  Arbi- 
tration AND  conciliation,  INDUSTRIAL;  NeW 
Zealand:    iSgo-igog;   U.S.A.:    i8q8    (June). 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOLS.  See  Educa- 
tion, .'\rt:  Modern  period:  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland. 

INDUSTRIAL  BLACKLIST.  See  Black- 
list:  Industrial. 

INDUSTRIAL  BOARD,  National:  United 
States.  See  -Arbitration  and  conciliatton.  In- 
dustrial:  United  States:   iQiQ-ig20. 

INDUSTRIAL  CODE,  Germany  (1869).  See 
Democracy:  Tendencies  of  the  igth  century; 
Labor  organization:    i848-igi8. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS,  Capital- 
istic and  Labor.  See  Trusts;  Labor  organiza- 
tion; Labor  parties;  Labor  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION:  United 
States  (1806-1902).  See  Railroads:  1890-1902; 
U.S.A.:    i8q8   (June). 

New  York.     See  New  York:  1915. 

INDUSTRIAL     CONFERENCES:      United 
States.      See   Arbitration   and   conciliation.   In- 
dustrial:  United  States:    i9ig-ig2o. 
.  INDUSTRIAL    COUNCILS.      See    Whitley 
councils:  Organization  and  method. 

INDUSTRIAL  COURTS:  Germany.  See 
Arbitration  and  coNCriLiATiON,  Industrial:  Ger- 
many:   1890-1908. 

Great  Britain.  See  Arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion,  Industrial:   Great   Britain:    1889-1920. 

New  Zealand.  See  .Arbitration  and  concili- 
ation.  Industrial:    New    Zealand:    1892-1913. 

United  States.  See  .Arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, Industrial:  United  States:  1920-1921:  Kan- 
sas court;  Kansas;   1917-1923. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIGA- 
TION ACT  (1Q07).  See  Arbitration  and  con- 
ciLiATiox,    Industrial:    Canada:    iqoo-iqiS. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION:  Australia. 
See  Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  cen- 
tury:   General  education:    Australia. 

England.  See  Education:  Modern:  19th  cen- 
tury:   England:   Mechanics'  institutes. 

United  States.  See  Education:  Modern:  19th 
century:  United  States:  Industrial  education;  Sec- 
ondary education. 

See  also  Education:  Modern:  19th  century:  Fel- 
lenberg,  etc.;  Modern  developments:  20th  century: 
Vocational  education:  Industrial  education  in  the 
United  States;  Y.M.C.A.:   1868-1010. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE.  See  Insur- 
ance:   Industrial  insurance. 

INDUSTRIAL   PLAN.     See   Colorado:    1915. 

INDUSTRIAL  RECONSTRUCTION.  See 
World  W..\r:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XII.  Reconstruction:  a,  1. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMIS- 
SION.— The  commission  was  created  by  act  of 
Congress,  August  23,  1912.  It  consisted  of  three 
employers,  three  representatives  of  labor,  and  three 
representing  the  general  public,  all  of  whom  were 
appointed  by  President  Wilson.  "The  term  of 
the  commission  .  .  .  [was]  three  years  and  at 
least  one  report  .  .  .  [had  to]  be  made  to  Con- 
gress within  the  first  year,  one  within  the  second 
year,  and  a  final  report  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  approval  of  the  act.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  .  .  .  [was]  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  commission  in  any  manner 
and  to  whatever  extent  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  .  .  .  [might]  approve.  Its  duties 
[were  defined  by  section  four  of  the  act]  as 
follows:  'The  commission  shall  inquire  into  the 
general  condition  of  labor  in  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  including  agriculture, 
and  especially  in  those  which  are  carried  on  in 
corporate  forms ;  into  existing  relations  between 
employers  and  employees;  into  the  effect  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  on  public  welfare  and  into 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  community  to  deal 
therewith;  into  the  conditions  of  sanitation  and 
safety  of  employees  and  the  provisions  for  protect- 
ing the  life,  limb,  and  health  of  the  employees; 
into  the  growth  of  associations  of  employers  and 
of  wage-earners  and  the  effect  of  such  associa- 
tions upon  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employees;  into  the  extent  and  results  of  methods 
of  collective  bargaining;  into  any  methods  which 
have  been  tried  in  any  state  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  maintaining  mutually  satisfactory  rela- 
tions between  employees  and  employers;  into 
methods  for  avoiding  or  adjusting  labor  disputes 
through  peaceful  and  conciliatory  mediation  and 
negotiations;  into  the  scope,  methods,  and  re- 
sources of  existing  bureaus  of  labor  and  into 
possible  ways  of  increasing  their  usefulness;  into 
the  question  of  smuggling  or  other  illegal  entry 
of  Asiatics  into  the  United  States  or  its  insular 
possessions,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  such 
Asiatics  have  gained  and  are  gaining  such  ad- 
mission, and  shall  report  to  Congress  as  speedily 
as  possible  with  such  recommendations  as  said 
commission  may  think  proper  to  prevent  such 
smuggling  and  illegal  entry.  The  commission  shall 
seek  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  industrial  situation  and  report 
ts  conclusions  thereon.'  " — Commission  on  industrial 
relations  (American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
Oct.,  1912). — The  members  of  the  commission 
were  appointed  June  26,  IQ13.  "The  chairman 
was  Frank  P.  Walsh.  .  .  .  Representing  the  pub- 


lic, besides  Mr.  Walsh,  were  Professor  John 
R.  Commons,  .  .  .  and  Florence  J.  Harriman.  The 
labor  men  were  John  B.  Lennon,  .  .  .  .Austin  B. 
Garretson,  .  .  .  and  James  O'Connell.  .  .  .  The 
three  labor  men  were  recognized  as  of  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  labor  movement,  the  radicals 
not  being  represented  at  all.  The  members  rep- 
resenting manufacturers  were  Harris  Weinstock, 
.  .  .  S.  Thurston  Ballard,  .  .  .  and  Richard  H. 
Aishton.  .  .  .  The  methods  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion were  numerous.  They  held  hearings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  heard  men  and  women 
on  all  sides  of  every  question  that  came  up  for 
public  discussion.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Bayonne  strike,  the  Commis- 
sion sent  two  investigators  to  the  scene  of  the 
trouble,  who  took  testimony  from  all  sides.  In 
Texas,  testimony  was  taken  on  the  condition  of 
the  farmers;  in  other  parts  of  the  south,  child 
labor  was  investigated.  In  Colorado  the  situa- 
tion that  led  to  Ludlow  was  gone  into  thoroughly, 
and  .  .  .  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  quizzed 
in  Washington  and  New  York.  The  matter  of 
the  great  'foundations'  was  investigated;  in  New 
York,  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the 
I.  W.  W.,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
were  asked  their  opinions  of  their  various  methods 
of  solving  the  social  problem.  The  debate  be- 
tween Morris  Hillquit  and  Samuel  Gompers  was 
one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  investigation.  The 
Commission  submitted  three  reports.  The  main 
report  was  written  by  Direftor  of  Investigations, 
Basil  M.  Manly,  and  was  signed  by  Commis- 
sioners Walsh,  Lennon,  O'Connell  and  Garretson; 
in  addition  to  the  report,  there  were  supple- 
mental statements  by  Walsh,  by  Garretson,  and  a 
third,  signed  by  Lennon  and  O'Connell.  The 
minority  report  of  Commons  and  Mrs.  Harriman, 
was  signed  by  Weinstock,  Ballard  and  Aishton. 
There  were  dissenting  opinions  on  various  of  the 
points  by  Weinstock,  Aishton  and  Ballard." — 
American  Labor  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  270. 

These  reports  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
"The  wealth  of  the  United  States,  the  Commis- 
sion found,  increased  in  the  years  1890  to  1912, 
from  6s  to  187  billions,  or  188  per  cent.  This 
increase  was  not  generally  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  population  but  was  localized  within  the 
capitalist  class.  The  aggregate  income  of  the 
workers  in  manufacturing,  mining  and  transporta- 
tion increased  in  the  years  1889-1909  95  per  cent, 
or  from  2,516  millions  to  4,916  millions.  The 
increase  in  population  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  incomes  of  two  thirds  of  the  families  of  the 
American  working  class  were  less  than  $750  a 
year;  the  incomes  of  nearly  one  third  of  the 
families  were  under  Ssoo  annually.  These  figures 
are  based  upon  what  Manly  calls  'the  most  ex- 
haustive investigation  ever  made.'  The  report 
decided  that  the  least  figure  upon  which  an  Amer- 
ican family  can  live  in  anything  approaching 
decency  is  $700  per  year.  .  .  .  The  summary  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  country  is  as 
follows:  (i)  One  third  of  the  adult  male  work- 
ers earn  less  than  .$10  per  week;  between  two 
thirds  and  three  fourths  earn  less  than  $15,  and 
only  about  one  tenth  earn  $20  per  week  or  more. 
(2)  One  half  of  the  women  workers  earn  less 
than  $;&  per  week.  (3)  There  are  forty  four  fam- 
ilies with  annual  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more. 
(4)  The  rich  2  per  cent  of  the  people  own  60 
per  cent  of  the  national  wealth.  (S)  The  middle 
class,  33  per  cent  of  the  people,  own  35%.  (6)  The 
poor  65  per  cent  of  the  population  own  s%  of  the 
national  wealth.  The  unit  of  the  family  is  break- 
ing  up,   the   investigators   found;    79   per   cent    of 
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the  fathers  of  working  class  families  earned  less 
than  ?7oo  per  year.  'In  brief,  only  one  fourth  of 
these  families  could  have  supported  their  fam- 
ilies on  the  barest  subsistence  level  without  the 
earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family,  or  in- 
come from  outside  sources.'  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  families  kept  boarders  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  incomes.  In  77  per  cent  of  the  families 
two  or  more  persons  occupied  each  a  sleeping 
room;  in  37  per  cent,  three  or  more;  and  in  15 
per  cent,  four  or  more.  The  condition  of  children, 
if  taken  as  an  index  of  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
shows  an  alarming  situation.  Children  whose 
fathers  earn  less  than  $10  per  week,  died  during 
the  first  year  at  the  rate  of  256  per  thousand. 
Those  whose  fathers  earned  S25  or  more  per  week 
died  at  the  rate  of  only  84  per  thousand.  Thus, 
children  of  the  very  poor  die  at  three  times  the 
rate  as  compared  to  that  of  the  children  of  the 
moderately  well  off.  In  six  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  country,  from  12  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  noticeably  underfed  and  ill  nourished. 
In  four  industrial  towns  studied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  more  than  75  per  cent  ol 
the  children  quit  school  before  reaching  the  sev- 
enth grade.  In  the  families  of  the  working  class, 
'37  per  cent  of  the  mothers  are  at  work  and  con- 
sequently unable  to  give  the  children  more  than 
scant  attention.  Of  these  mothers,  30  per  cent 
keep  boarders  and  7  per  cent  work  outside  the 
home.'  In  agriculture,  the  situation  is  similar. 
In  igio,  37  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  country 
were  tenant  operated,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent 
in  20  years.  The  conditions  of  the  tenant  farmers 
are  considered  hopeless.  They  have  no  future 
before  them.  They  are  badly  nourished,  unedu- 
cated, and  exploited.  The  causes  of  industrial 
unrest,  therefore,  are  summed  up  as  follows: 
(i)  Unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 
(2)  Unemployment  and  the  denial  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living.  (3)  Denial  of  justice  in 
the  creation,  in  the  adjudication  and  the  admin- 
istration of  law.  (4)  Denial  of  the  right  to 
form  effective  organizations.  ...  In  the  great  basic 
industries,  the  workers  are  unemployed  at  least 
one  fifth  of  the  time,  and  at  times  there  are 
armies  of  men,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  are  unable  to  find  work,  or  who  have  been  so 
beaten  down  by  circumstances  that  they  can  no 
longer  do  efficient  work.  This  unemployment 
arises  from  two  great  causes,  the  inequality  of 
the  distribution  of  income,  and  the  denial  of  access 
to  the  land  and  tools  of  production  except  under 
prohibitive  circumstances.  Another  point  that 
causes  discontent  among  workers  is  the  denial  of 
justice  to  the  workers.  'Many  witnesses,  speaking 
for  millions  of  workers  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
have  asserted  with  the  greatest  earnestness  that 
the  mass  of  workers  are  convinced  that  laws  nec- 
essary for  their  protection  against  the  most 
grievous  wrongs  cannot  be  passed  except  after  long 
and  exhausting  struggles;  that  such  beneficent 
measures  as  become  laws  are  largely  nullified  by 
the  unwarranted  decisions  of  the  courts;  that  the 
laws  which  stand  upon  the  statute  books  are  not 
equally  enforced;  and  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Government  has  frequently  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  employers  for  the  oppression 
of  the  workers;  that  the  Constitution  itself  has 
been  ignored  in  the  interest  of  the  employers, 
and  that  constitutional  guaranties  erected  prin- 
cipally for  the  protection  of  the  workers  have 
been  denied  to  them  and  used  as  a  cloak  for 
the  misdeeds  of  corporations.'  .  .  .  An  examination 
of  the  evidence,  says  the  report,  shows  that  every 
one  of  the  charges  is  fully  justified.     Large  num- 


bers of  instances  are  given  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  with  the  corroboration 
of  leading  authorities.  The  Commission  found  also 
that  the  right  of  the  workers  to  organize  was 
frequently  abridged,  and  that  very  often  men 
had  to  sell  their  birthrights  before  being  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  any  occupation.  Chairman 
Walsh,  in  a  supplementary  report,  says:  'We 
find  the  basic  cause  of  industrial  dissatisfaction 
to  be  low  wages;  or,  stated  in  another  way,  the 
fact  that  the  workers  of  the  nation  through 
compulsory  and  oppressive  methods  legal  and 
illegal,  are  denied  the  full  product  of  their  toil. 
We  further  find  that  unrest  among  the  workers 
in  industry  has  grown  to  proportions  that  al- 
ready menace  the  social  good  will  and  the  peace 
of  the  nation.  Citizens  numbering  millions  smart 
under  a  sense  of  injustice  and  of  oppression,  born 
of  the  conviction  that  the  opportunity  is  denied 
them  to  acquire  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies that  degree  of  economic  well  being  neces- 
sary for  the  enjoyment  of  those  material  and 
spiritual  satisfaction  which  alone  make  life  worth 
living.'  The  statement  of  Commissioner  Garretson 
and  the  one  signed  by  Commissioners  Lennon  and 
O'Connell  are  supplemental  to  the  main  report, 
and  agree  in  the  main  with  it.  Mr.  Walsh  dis- 
sents from  the  Commons-Harriman  report  because 
it  'does  not  comply  with  the  law  creating  the 
Commission.'  That  report  is  mainly  an  argument 
and  recommendations,  but  it  contains  no  findings 
as  to  social  and  industrial  conditions.  Many  of 
the  statements  in  the  main  report  with  regard  to 
corporate  control  over  politics  are  endorsed,  and 
others  added.  But  certain  practises  of  unions,  ad- 
mitted and  alleged,  are  condemned;  such  as  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  graft,  etc.  'We  condemn  the 
conditions  found  in  Colorado,  which  show  the 
control  of  corporations  over  labor  and  politics,  and 
we  find  there  a  system  that  has  taken  hold 
throughout  the  country.'  The  other  reports  are 
merely  supplementary  and  complementary  to  the 
main  dissenting  report." — American  Labor  Year 
Book,  iqi6,  pp.  270-274. — "The  chief  remedies  ad- 
vocated in  the  Manly  report  were  an  inheritance 
tax,  confiscating  all  fortunes  in  excess  of  $1 ,000,000, 
exemption  of  land  improvements  from  taxation, 
depriving  the  courts  of  the  power  to  declare  laws 
unconstitutional,  and  prosecution  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  all  cases  of  unfair  treat- 
ment of  labor.  The  minority  report,  written  by  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  and  signed  by  him,  by  Mrs. 
J.  Borden  Harriman  and  in  large  part  by  the 
three  employer  members  of  the  Commission,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  working  out  a  method 
for  the  enforcement  of  existing  labor  laws  be- 
fore placing  new  laws  on  the  statute  books.  This 
method  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  administra- 
tion of  all  state  or  Federal  labor  laws  through 
industrial  commissions  advised  by  councils  rep- 
resenting both  employers  and  employees.  A  sup- 
plementary report  by  the  three  employer  members 
of  the  Commission  emphasized  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  unions.  All  three  reports  agreed 
in  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  labor  organiza- 
tions."— American   Year  Book,  igm,  p.  436. 

INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION:  Definition. 
— Material  and  social  phases. — "By  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  we  mean  that  great  trans- 
formation which  has  been  brought  about  during 
the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  by  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  have  altered  fun- 
damentally all  the  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  of  the  means  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently revolutionised  all  the  economic  functions 
of  society.  .  .  .  The  Industrial  Revolution  has  two 
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phases:  one  material,  the  other  social;  one  con- 
cerning the  making  of  things,  the  other  concerning 
the  making  of  men.  A  man's  work  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  performed  are  tre- 
mendous factors  in  determining  his  character. 
Though  the  Industrial  Revolution  opened  the  way 
for  the  production  of  the  means  of  life  without 
the  consumption  of  all  human  energy,  man, 
startled  and  stunned  by  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
methods  of  working  and  living,  was  unable  to 
organise  his  life  so  that  all  might  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  new  inventions.  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  with  its  factory  system,  and  its  in- 
creased facilities  for  intercourse,  wrought  won- 
derful changes  in  the  social  organism.  It  brought 
with  it  long  hours,  overwork,  over-crowding,  and 
other  evils.  It  called  into  existence  suddenly  the 
factory  towns,  with  their  want  of  corporate  life, 
their  vile  sanitary  conditions,  and  filthy  hovels. 
Men  were  forced  rapidly  into  new  relations,  in 
which  the  old  formulae,  maxims,  and  moralis- 
ings  became  useless  and  void.  [See  also  Labor 
remuneration;  Development  of  wages  system.] 
The  old  economic  order  and  basis  of  life  were 
swept  away,  and  in  the  confusion — 'the  wreck  of 
matter  and  crush  of  world' — it  seemed  as  if  man 
had  become  utterly  powerless  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  new  conditions,  to  conquer  and  control 
them  as  he  had  the  forces  of  Nature.  For  a 
while  after  this  industrial  convulsion,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  old  order,  man  seemed  para- 
lysed. Economists,  moral  teachers,  and  social 
leaders  groped  in  darkness  amid  confusion.  Man 
had  become  a  machine — a  producer  of  things,  a 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold.  His  character, 
his  powers  of  love  and  joy  and  admiration,  his 
desire  for  freedom  from  misery,  pain,  and  wretch- 
edness, were  made  secondary  to  the  production 
of  marketable  commodities.  .  .  .  [These]  bitter 
wrongs  .  .  .  called  forth  the  scathing  denuncia- 
tions of  Carlyle,  Kingsley,  and  Ruskin." — C. 
Beard,  Industrial  revolution,  pp.  1-3. — See  also 
Europe:   Modern:   Industrial  revolution. 

Also  in:  A.  Toynbee,  Lectures  on  the  indus- 
trial revolution. 

England:  Primary  causes. — Development  of 
mechanical  technique. — Commercial  changes. — 
Influence  of  coal  on  metal  and  other  industries. 
— Resultant  changes  in  various  industries. — 
"No  single  formula  can  adequately  describe  the 
complexity  of  forces  and  reactions  that  gave  the 
movement  its  profound  significance.  There  were 
changes  in  the  relation  between  industry  and 
agriculture,  readjustments  in  the  textile  trades 
brought  about  by  the  rise  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try, technical  developments  in  the  metal  industries 
which  gave  the  -whole  group  of  metal  trades  a 
more  important  place  in  industrial  society.  None 
of  these  transformations  were  sudden:  there  were 
many  reciprocal  influences,  so  that  particular  in- 
ventions were  at  once  cause  and  effect.  The 
development  of  a  mechanical  technique  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  both  textile  and  metal 
industries,  but  the  older  writers  simplified  unduly 
when  they  ascribed  such  exclusive  importance  to 
single  inventions.  It  is  well  known  to-day  that 
no  great  mechanical  achievement  is  the  result  of 
a  single  invention,  though  some  brilliant  concep- 
tions will  frequently  direct  endeavor  so  fruitfully 
into  certain  channels  that  we  think  currently  in 
terms  of  the  controlling  patent  or  invention.  But 
every  great  accomplishment  is  really  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  group  of  inventors,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  inventions.  In  the  period  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  mechanical  achievement  was 
relatively  slower  than  it  is  to-day.     The  struggle 


of  inventors  was  more  desperate,  and  relatively 
less  fruitful  in  results.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly 
important  to  think  in  terms  of  protracted 
mechanical  endeavor  when  studying  the  rise  of 
the  modern  mechanical  technique  of  the  textile 
and  metal  industries.  The  inventive  efforts  of 
the  period  were  stimulated  by  commercial  changes 
and  by  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  min- 
eral •  deposits  whose  significance  had  been  well- 
nigh  overlooked.  Commercial  changes  were  rela- 
tively more  important  in  creating  the  new  cotton 
industry;  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  were  the 
direct  incentive  to  the  fundamental  metallic  in- 
ventions. In  seeking  so-called  primary  causes  for 
the  Industrial  Revolution  one  may  conceivably 
choose  any  one  of  three;  the  mechanical  achieve- 
ment; the  commercial  changes;  or  physiographic 
factors  that  were  in  a  sense  the  basis  of  both 
the  commercial  change  and  the  development  of 
the  mineral  industries.  It  is  wiser,  perhaps,  to 
abandon  the  search  for  a  single  cause,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  interplay  of  factors  was  in  reality 
essential.  The  commercial  changes  that  underlay 
the  industrial  transformation  were  not  specifically 
associated  with  England;  they  might  have  stimu- 
lated industrial  development  in  France.  [See 
Commerce:  Commercial  Age;  1766-1921.]  The  in- 
tensity ajid  importance  of  the  changes  in  England 
were  due  to  the  unusual  conjunction  of  factors 
making  for  change  in  a  number  of  related  in- 
dustries. All  the  factors  favorable  to  change  were 
present  in  England,  and  the  conjunction  of  factors 
did  not  occur  in  any  other  country.  The  de- 
velopment of  trade  with  India  had  brought  to 
Europe  the  fine  cotton  fabrics  that  had  been 
known  casually  to  the  ancient  world,  but  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  the  middle  ages.  These  cot- 
tons appealed  strongly  to  the  consuming  public 
and  made  their  way  rapidly.  The  woolen,  linen, 
and  silk  industries  all  suffered  from  the  competi- 
tion with  these  new  fabrics  and  attempts  were 
made  to  restrict  the  use  of  cottons  by  protective 
legislation.  The  restriction  was  carried  farther  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent,  and,  though  some 
measure  of  success  was  obtained  at  first,  the 
failure  was  the  more  complete  in  the  end.  The 
protective  barrier  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
woolen  industry  fostered  the  growth  of  a  domestic 
cotton  industry  which  found  an  element  of  advan- 
tage in  the  climate  of  which  no  one  had  been 
aware.  The  cotton  industry  was  thus  a  new  in- 
dustry in  every  sense,  and  because  it  was  new  it 
was  wholly  free  from  the  restrictive  influences  of 
craft  customs  and  legislative  regulation.  It  was 
free  to  adopt  any  forms  of  organization  that  might 
be  convenient  and  suitable.  The  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  was  the  occasion  of  many  changes 
in  the  textile  trades;  changes  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  textile  products,  changes 
in  the  forms  of  organization,  and  changes  in  the 
technique  of  production.  The  changes  in  the 
metal  industries  were  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
attempt  to  use  coal  as  fuel.  The  forests  were  be- 
ing seriously  depleted  by  the  demand  for  char- 
coal, and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
clearly  recognized  that  the  iron  industries  must 
needs  decline  unless  other  fuel  were  found  and 
made  available.  There  was  coal  in  abundance. 
At  some  of  the  iron  workings  coal  was  bedded 
with  the  iron  and  was  a  necessary  but  unimportant 
by-product.  There  was  thus  a  strong  incentive 
to  use  coal.  The  early  experiments  of  Dudley  were 
a  direct  outcome  of  such  circumstances.  The  diffi- 
culties were  great;  mechanical  and  metallurgical. 
Successful  utilization  of  coal  would  be  possible  only 
in  an   entirely   transformed  iron   industry ;   an   in- 
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dustry  with  much  more  mechanical  equipment 
and  more  exact  metallurgical  knowledge.  The  great 
achievements  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  were 
made  possible  by  several  generations  of  patient  en- 
deavor in  the  metal  industries.  ...  As  a  result 
of  these  changes  the  metal  industries  became  much 
more  significant  than  they  had  been  for  centuries. 
The  full  effects  of  the  change  have  appeared  only 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  result  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  In 
1700  the  metal  industries  were  of  very  sub- 
ordinate importance  in  all  European  countries.  The 
textile  group  was  by  far  the  most  significant  of 
the  general  groups  now  utilized  in  classification, 
and  among  the  textiles  the  woolen  industries  (i.e., 
both  woolen  and  worsted)  were  far  in  the  lead. 
The  cotton  industry  was  of  subordinate  importance, 
almost  negligible.  The  leather  industries  were  prob- 
ably more  important  than  metals  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  though  in  Germany  the  metals 
were  in  all  probability  a  greater  factor  in  general 
industrial  development  we  have  no  grcrunds  for 
supposing  that  metals  outranked  leather  even  in 
Germany.  The  relative  position  of  the  different 
industries  in  1700  represents  the  culmination  of 
the  general  factors  in  industrial  development  that 
became  notable  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Throughout  the  long  period  of  five  cen- 
turies the  textile  industries  had  grown  in  importance 
as  specialized  occupations.  All  three  branches  of 
the  old  textile  trades  had  shared  in  the  pros- 
perity, though  in  many  ways  the  woolen  industry 
had  undergone  the  most  considerable  transforma- 
tion. The  development  of  the  silk  industry  was, 
however,  a  notable  feature  of  economic  growth  in 
Italy  and  France;  comparable  in  magnitude  and 
character  of  technical  advance  to  the  development 
of  the  woolen  industries  in  northern  France, 
Flanders,  and  England.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
brought  a  twofold  dislocation:  the  rise  of  the 
new  cotton  industry  resulted  in  the  subordination 
of  all  the  other  branches  of  the  textile  manufacture 
to  cottons — cotton  was  king;  the  reorganization  of 
the  metal  trades  gave  them  an  entirely  new  place 
in  the  social  order,  raising  them  from  a  relatively 
low  rank  to  substantially  coordinate  importance 
with  the  textile  trades.  The  changes  in  the  textile 
trades  took  place  very  early  in  the  course  of  the 
general  movement,  the  rise  of  the  metal  trades 
to  their  new  position  took  place  only  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century." — A.  P.  Usher, 
Industrial  history  of  England,  pp.  251-255. — See 
also  Inventions;  i8th  century:  Industry. 

Ai^o  in:  D.  H.  MacGregor,  Evolution  of  in- 
dustry, ch.  I. — J.  F.  Rees,  Social  and  industrial  his- 
tory of  England,  pp.  11-16. — W.  Cunningham, 
Growth  of  English  industry  and  commerce  in 
modern  times,  ch.  i. — G.  H.  Perris,  Industrial  his- 
tory of  England,  ch.  i. 

England:  Inventions  in  textile  industry. — 
"On  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  the  increased  de- 
mand for  English-manufactured  goods  was  still 
supplied  by  the  antiquated  methods  of  domestic 
industry.  Although  foreign  trade  had  increased 
enormously,  industrial  organization  remained  the 
same  as  it  had  been  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Cotton  and  woolen  cloth  were  still  produced  in 
the  scattered  cottages  of  domestic  weavers  and 
weaver-farmers  who  still  used  the  hand-card,  the 
old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  and  the  cumbrous 
hand-loom.  Primitive  conveyances  were  used  to 
collect  the  finished  goods  from  the  domestic  shops 
in  the  hamlets  and  towns,  and  to  deUver  them  at 
the  seaports.  The  extent  to  which  the  increased 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  pressed  upon  these 


inadequate  methods  of  production  is  revealed  by  a 
study  of  the  process  of  cloth  making  in  its  de- 
tails. The  raw  material  of  the  textile  industry, 
whether  it  be  wool  from  sheep,  the  boll  of  the 
cotton,  or  the  crushed  stems  of  flax,  is  a  tangled 
mass  of  fibers.  The  first  requisite  is  to  straighten 
out  the  threads  of  this  fiber  by  combing  or  card- 
ing. This  process  was  done  by  hand  under  the 
domestic  system.  The  second  step  is  spinning. 
This  involves  drawing  out  the  fibers  which  the 
first  step  has  separated,  until  they  form  a  slender 
cord,  meanwhile  twisting  the  fiber-cord  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  separate  fibers  to  take  hold  upon 
one  another,  thus  making  a  thread  of  greater 
strength.  This  process  was  done  either  on  the  old 
high  wheel,  whirled  by  hand  and  wound  on  the 
spindle,  or  on  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel, 
operated  by  the  treadle,  while  the  material  was 
drawn  out  by  hand,  and  twisted  and  wound  upon 
the  flyer.  The  third  step  was  weaving.  For  this 
process  it  was  necessary  to  select  firmly  threads 
for  the  'warp'  upright  threads,  and  soft,  or  loosely 
spun  threads  for  the  'woof,'  or  'weft.'  This  was 
wrapped  on  a  shuttle,  and  thrown  by  hand  be- 
tween the  two  diverging  planes  of  warp-threads. 
The  weaving  process  was  followed  by  processes 
of  finishing,  fulling,  shearing,  and  dyeing,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  cloth  desired.  In  order  to  keep 
a  continuous  supply  of  material  flowing  through 
the  successive  steps  in  these  processes  of  manu- 
facture, it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  close  articula- 
tion of  the  various  stages.  It  was  just  here  that 
the  system  broke  down  as  a  means  of  supplying 
the  growing  commercial  plans,  for  spinners  could 
not  keep  the  weavers  supplied  with  enough  thread 
to  permit  their  meeting  increased  orders  for  cloth. 
Under  the  domestic  organization  of  industry, 
spinning  was  done  by  women  and  younger  children 
in  the  home  with  the  antiquated  spinning-wheel. 
The  rate  at  which  they  could  produce  sufficient 
thread  to  keep  the  weaver  constantly  busy,  re- 
quired a  ratio  of  about  six  spinners  to  one  weaver. 
Naturally  this  proportion  of  labor  was  not  always 
found,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  hunt  up 
outside  help  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
spinners.  This  necessitated  delays  and  inconven- 
iences. The  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  supply 
of  spun  material  and  demand  for  it  on  the  part 
of  weavers,  was  still  further  accentuated  by  the 
invention  of  Kay's  drop-box  and  flying-shuttle  in 
1738.  ...  So  keenly  felt  was  this  need  for  bet- 
ter spinning  processes,  that  the  Royal  Society  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  invention  of  a  machine 
that  would  spin  several  threads  at  the  same  time. 
Although  this  reward  was  never  claimed  a  series 
of  brilliant  mechanical  inventions  appeared  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as 
soon  as  the  manufacturing  difficulties  which  we 
have  enumerated  were  overcome,  production  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  ...  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
inventions  [in  the  textile  trades],  for  they  'ex- 
plain the  world  in  which  we  live,  with  its  busy 
cities,  its  gigantic  factories  filled  with  complicated 
machinery,  its  commerce  and  vast  fortunes,  its 
trade-unions  and  labor  parties,  its  bewildering 
variety  of  plans  for  bettering  the  lot  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.'  .  .  .  Inventions  were  first  in- 
troduced in  cotton  manufacture,  and  applied  to  the 
spinning  process,  which  we  have  observed  was  al- 
ready out  of  adjustment  with  the  weaving  process. 
In  1770  James  Hargreaves.  a  Lancashire  weaver, 
patented  the  'spinning-jenny,'  a  machine  which  he 
had  completed  in  1764.  .  .  .  But  shortly  after- 
wards, a  new  and  more  effective  spinning  device 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Richard  Arkwright. 
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[See  In\xntions;  i8th  centurv-:  Industry.]  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  1779,  Samuel  Crompton  succeeded  in 
combining  the  principles  of  the  Arkwright  and 
Hargreaves  machines,  and  produced  the  'mule,' 
which  spun  very  fine  cotton  thread  and  made  the 
manufacture  of  muslins  possible.  .  .  .  The  mecha- 
nism has  now  been  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  twelve  thousand  spindles  may  be  worked  at 
once  by  one  spinner.  By  181 1  there  were  more 
than  four  and  a  half  million  spindles  worked  by 
'mules'  in  English  factories.  The  comparatively 
sudden,  and  remarkably  powerful  stimulus  given 
to  English  textile  industry  by  these  inventioris, 
was  accelerated  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin 
in  1792,  a  device  which  opened  up  for  commercial 
uses  an  enormous  supply  of  raw  cotton  which  had 
hitherto  been  unsatisfactorily  cleaned  by  hand 
methods.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  inven- 
tions affected  the  spinning  process  and  increased 
the  output  of  spun  materials,  yet  no  correspond- 
ing improvement  had  been  made  in  the  weaving 
process.  Consequently  the  weavers  now  lagged  be- 
hind, and  were  not  able  to  utilize  the  greatly  in- 
creased supply  of  thread  to  meet  the  demand  for 
cloth  goods,  for  Kay's  shuttle  had  been  the  last 
advance  in  the  weaving  process.  It  was  not  until 
1785  that  a  Kentish  clergyman,  Cartwright, 
patented  his  'power-loom,'  a  machine  which  per- 
formed the  same  sort  of  service  for  the  weaving 
process  that  the  spinning  inventions  had  performed 
for  the  spinning  process.  Although  the  principle 
was  right,  the  machine  caused  the  disappearance 
of  domestic  hand-weavers,  as  the  other  inventions 
had  abolished  the  hand-spinners,  and  soon  the  fac- 
tory system  was  in  full  operation.  At  first,  water- 
power  was  used  to  operate  these  heavy-running 
mechanisms.  But  this  sort  of  power  was  not 
always  sufficient,  or  available,  and  the  discovery 
of  some  other  source  of  motive  power  was  neces- 
sary before  the  revolution  in  manufacturing  proc- 
esses could  be  completed.  This  need  was  finally 
met  by  Watt's  steam  engine,  patented  in  1769,  but 
not  introduced  into  factory  manufacture  until 
1785.  During  the  fifteen  year  period,  1788-1803, 
the  cotton  trade  trebled  itself,  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  improved  industrial  processes. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  mechanical  inven- 
tions were  first  introduced  into  cotton  manufacture, 
only  subsequently  into  woolen  manufacture,  and 
then  irregularly  into  other  manufacturing  processes 
— that  is,  improvements  were  not  introduced  into 
all  fields  at  once.  Nevertheless,  the  industrial  revo- 
lution proceeded,  on  the  whole,  with  a  rapidity 
quite  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  innovations  in  industry  during  medieval 
and  ancient  times." — F.  S.  Chapin,  Historical  in- 
troduction to   social  economy,  pp.   1 71-177. 

Also  in:  G.  T.  Warner,  Landmarks  in  English 
industrial  history,  ch.  15. — A.  D.  Innes,  England's 
industrial  development,  ch.  18. — E.  Cressy,  Out- 
line oj  industrial  history,  ch.  5,  7. 

England:  Factory  system. — Its  social  evils. 
— Capital  was  "needed  to  make  this  new  ma- 
chinery available.  It  was  much  too  expensive  for 
the  old  cottage  weavers  to  buy  and  use.  Cap- 
ital had,  therefore,  to  be  brought  into  manufactur- 
ing which  had  been  previously  used  in  trade  or 
other  employments.  Capital  was  in  reality  abun- 
dant relatively  to  existing  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment, and  the  early  machine  spinners  and  weavers 
drew  into  partnership  moneyed  men  from  the 
towns  who  had  previously  no  connection  with 
manufacturing.  Again,  the  new  industry  required 
bodies  of  laborers  working  regular  hours  under 
the  control  of  their  employers  and  in  the  build- 
ings   where    the    machines   were    placed    and    the 


power  provided.  Such  groups  of  laborers  or 
'mill  hands'  were  gradually  collected  where  the 
new  kind  of  manufacturing  was  going  on.  Thus 
factories,  in  the  modern  sense,  came  into  existence 
— a  new  phenomenon  in  the  world.  These  changes 
in  manufacturing  and  the  organization  of  labor 
came  about  earliest  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  but  the  new  mechinery  and  its  resulting 
changes  were  soon  introduced  into  the  woolen 
manufacture,  then  other  textile  lines,  and  ulti- 
mately into  still  other  branches  of  manufacturing, 
such  as  the  production  of  metal,  wooden  and 
leather  goods  and,  indeed,  into  nearly  all  forms  of 
production.  Manufacturing  since  the  last  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  therefore  usually  de- 
scribed as  being  done  by  the  'factory  system,'  as 
contrasted  with  the  domestic  system  and  the  gild 
system  of  earlier  times.  The  introduction  of 
the  factory  system  involved  many  changes;  the 
adoption  of  machinery  and  artificial  power,  the 
use  of  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  collection  of  scattered  laborers  into  great 
strictly  regulated  establishments." — E.  P.  Cheyney, 
Introduction  to  the  industrial  and  social  history  of 
England,  p.  183. — "Scarcely  any  evil  associated 
with  the  factory  system  was  entirely  a  new  evil 
in  kind.  In  many  domestic  industries  the  hours 
were  long,  the  pay  was  poor,  children  worked 
from  a  tender  age,  there  was  overcrowding,  and 
both  home  and  workshop  were  rendered  less  de- 
sirable from  the  combination  of  the  two  under  a 
single  roof.  In  many,  not  in  all,  for  there  were 
home  workers  who  were  verj'  prosperous,  and  in 
his  halcyon  days  the  hand-loom  weaver  was  in 
the  enviable  position  of  a  man  who  had  some- 
thing valuable  to  sell  and  could  make  very  com- 
fortable terms  for  himself.  [See  also  Agricul- 
ture: Modern:  British  Isles:  I7th-i8th  centuries.] 
But  the  home  worker  at  the  worst,  even  in  cases 
where  to  those  who  examine  the  economic  forces  on 
which  his  livelihood  depended,  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  chain  than  he  realised, 
was  in  many  respects  his  own  master.  He  worked 
long  hours,  but  they  were  his  own  hours;  his 
wife  and  children  worked,  but  they  worked  be- 
side him,  and  there  was  no  alien  power  over 
their  lives;  his  house  was  stifling,  but  he  could 
slip  into  his  garden;  he  had  spells  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  he  could  use  them  sometimes  for  cul- 
tivating his  cabbages.  The  forces  that  ruled  his 
fate  were  in  a  sense  outside  his  daily  life;  they 
did  not  overshadow  and  envelop  his  home,  his 
family,  his  movements  and  habits,  his  hours  for 
work  and  his  hours  for  food.  What  the  new  order 
did  in  all  these  respects  was  to  turn  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  life  of  the  poor  into  a  rigid 
system.  Hours  were  not  shortened,  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  worked  was  not  made  fresher  or 
cleaner,  child  labour  was  not  abolished.  In  none 
of  these  respects  was  the  early  factory  better  than 
the  home,  in  some  it  was  worse.  But  to  all  the 
evils  from  which  the  domestic  worker  had  suf- 
fered, the  Industrial  Revolution  added  discipline, 
and  the  discipline  of  a  power  driven  by  a  com- 
petition that  seemed  as  inhuman  as  the  machines 
that  thundered  in  factory  and  shed.  The  workman 
was  summoned  by  the  factory  bell;  his  daily  life 
was  arranged  by  factory  hours ;  he  worked  under 
an  overseer  imposing  a  method  and  precision  for 
which  the  overseer  had  in  turn  to  answer  to  some 
higher  authority ;  if  he  broke  one  of  a  long  series 
of  minute  regulations  he  was  fined,  and  behind  all 
this  scheme  of  supervision  and  control  there  loomed 
the  great  impersonal  system.  ...  It  was  not  only 
the  life  of  the  men  that  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  factory.     Women  and  children  were  shut  out 
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from  the  daylight  as  well.  The  home  life  of 
Lancashire  is  described  as  follows  at  the  end  of 
our  time.  The  factory  woman  has  had  no  time, 
no  means,  no  opportunities  of  learning  the  com- 
mon duties  of  domestic  life.  'Even  if  she  had 
acquired  the  knowledge,  she  has  still  no  time  to 
practise  them.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  hours' 
labour  is  an  additional  absence  from  home  in 
the  going  and  the  returning.  Here  is  the  young 
mother  absent  from  her  child  about  twelve  hours 
daily.  And  who  has  the  charge  of  the  infant 
in  her  absence  ?  Usually  some  little  girl  or  aged 
woman,  who  is  hired  for  a  trifle  and  whose  serv- 
ices are  equivalent  to  the  reward.  Too  often  the 
dwelling  of  the  factory  family  is  no  home;  it  some- 
times is  a  cellar,  which  includes  no  cookery,  no 
washing,  ...  no  decencies  of  life,  no  invitations 
to  the  fireside.'  This  point  had  been  put  in  a 
letter  to  the  Home  Office  from  a  Manchester  cor- 
respondent as  early  as  1800.  'The  people  em- 
ployed in  the  different  manufactures  are  early  in- 
troduced into  them,  many  at  five  and  six  years 
old,  both  girls  and  boys,  so  that  when  the  former 
become  Women  they  have  not  had  any  opportunity 
of  acquiring  any  habits  of  Domestic  economy  or 
the  management  of  a  family.  .  .  .  The  greater  part 
of  the  Working  and  lower  class  of  people  have  not 
wives  that  can  dress  a  joint  of  meat  if  they  were 
to  have  it  given  them.  The  consequence  is  that 
such  articles  become  their  food  that  are  the  most 
easily  acquired,  consequently  their  general  food 
now  consists  of  bread  an^  cheese.'  The  writer  goes 
on  to  mention  that  in  a  family  known  to  him, 
24s.  out  of  26s.  or  28s.  a  week  earned  by  its 
members  are  spent  on  bread." — J.  L.  and  B.  Ham- 
mond, Town  labourer,  pp.  18-19,  23-24. 

See  also  England:  1812-1813;  1816;  Labor  re- 
muneration:   Development   of   wages  system. 

Also  in:  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Industry  in  England, 
ch.  23. — R.  H.  Gretton,  English  middle  class,  ch. 
q. — F.  McVey,  Modern  industrialism,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. 
— W.  Smart,  Economic  annals  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  ch.  i. 

England:  Effect  on  agriculture.  See  Agri- 
culture: Modern:  British  Isles:  I7th-i8th  cen- 
turies;   Late    iSth    to   early    iqth   centuries. 

England:  Mining  inventions. — Increase  in  the 
use  of  iron  and  coal. — Rise  of  urban  popula- 
tion.— "The  smelting  of  iron  by  means  of  coke 
and  coal  and  the  use  of  steam  made  mining  much 
more  important,  and  also  aided  in  the  work  by 
clearing  the  mines  of  water,  by  boring  new  shafts, 
and  by  raising  the  hewn  coal  from  the  pits.  With 
the  increased  demand  for  coal,  shafts  had  to 
be  made  deeper,  and  the  dangers  associated  with 
mining  increased.  The  explosions  from  fire-damp 
caused  attention  to  be  paid  to  ventilation ;  the 
danger  of  naked  lights  led  finally  to  the  invention 
of  the  Davy  lamp  in  1815.  [See  Inventions:  iqth 
century:  Artificial  light.]  Working  on  a  large  scale 
now  commenced  on  all  the  coal-fields,  whereas 
a  century  earlier  the  only  coal-fields  extensively 
worked  were  those  of  the  Tyneside,  where  the 
sea  afforded  an  easy  export  of  the  coal  to  Lon- 
don. Now  that  coal  was  important  for  manu- 
factures as  well  as  for  house  fuel,  larger  quan- 
tities were  required,  for  the  new  industries  nat- 
urally developed  in  the  coal  areas,  and  the  coal 
output  was  trebled  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  iSoo  more  than  ten  million  tons  were  raised. 
One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  coal  was  in 
tlie  iron  industry,  which  now  became  associated 
with  those  areas  which  produced  both  coal  and 
iron  ore.  .  .  .  Iron-smelting  had  been  declining 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  pig-iron 
was  being   imported;    but   in    181S   the   export   of 


iron  reached  qi.ooo  tons.  In  1765  Anthony  Bacon 
obtained  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  the  mineral 
rights  in  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  area,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  great  South  Wales  iron  in- 
dustry; the  Darbys  at  Coalbrookdale,  and  Roebuck 
at  Carron,  improved  their  works  considerably;  and 
great  developments  also  took  place  in  South  York- 
shire and  in  the  Black  Country  of  South  Stafford- 
shire. Iron  began  to  be  used  for  almost  all  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Iron  pots  and  pans  had  been 
cast  at  Coalbrookdale  as  early  as  lyoq,  and  John 
Wilkinson  of  Bcrsham,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
great  British  ironmasters,  added  many  further  im- 
provements. He  and  Darby  were  jointly  inter- 
ested in  the  first  iron  bridge  which  was  built  over 
the  Severn  at  Broseley  and  opened  in  i77q;  Rennie 
was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Southwark  in  1815. 
Iron  was  also  employed  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  the  first  iron  vessel  being  launched  in  i7qo. 
One  difficulty  in  the  use  of  iron  articles  was  the 
lack  of  accuracy  in  their  construction.  Watt  found 
it  difficult  at  first  to  get  the  cylinders  of  his 
new  engines  bored  correctly.  This  led  to  improve- 
ments in  engineering.  Bramah  invented  the  hy- 
draulic press;  Maudsley,  the  most  famous  of  all 
these  early  engineers,  produced  the  slide  rest  for 
holding  tools  firmly  to  the  lathe ;  Whitworth  se- 
cured uniformity  in  the  pitch  of  screws;  Nasmyth 
perfected  the  steam-hammer,  which  did  away  with 
much  heavy  manual  labour.  Most  important  of  all 
these  engineering  triumphs  was  the  standardisa- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  a  machine,  that  is, 
the  making  of  each  separate  part  true  to  a  stand- 
ard pattern,  so  that  all  the  copies  of  each  part 
of  a  machine  should  be  exactly  alike.  If  a  part 
of  a  machine  was  broken  before  this  change  was 
made,  a  new  part  had  always  to  be  specially  con- 
structed to  replace  it,  and  while  this  part  was 
being  made  the  machine  was  at  a  standstill;  after 
the  parts  were  made  to  a  standard  pattern  it 
was  possible  to  order,  and  be  supplied  with,  a 
new  part  which  could  be  inserted  in  the  machine 
without  delay.  .  .  .  Other  trades  also  benefited  by 
the  new  developments.  The  increase  in  exports 
stimulated  the  shipbuilding  and  shipping  trades. 
The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  King- 
dom increased  by  over  60  per  cent,  between  1793 
and  1813.  [See  also  Commerce:  Commertial  .\ge: 
i766-iq2i.]  The  new  factories  and  the  new  towns 
with  their  teeming  population  of  artisans  furnished 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, and  other  members  of  the  building  trades; 
and  to  the  makers  of  building  materials.  The 
effect  of  these  changes  and  developments  soon  be- 
came visible  upon  the  face  of  the  country.  It 
was  much  easier  to  take  the  raw  materials  to  the 
areas  of  cheap  power  production  than  vice  versa, 
and  this  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of  population  in 
what  had  formerly  been  the  backward  areas  north 
of  the  Trent.  Both  slopes  of  the  Pennines  were 
in  touch  with  important  coal-fields  and  had  an 
ample  supply  of  water.  The  dampness  of  the 
Lancashire  climate  was  an  additional  advantage  to 
cotton-spinners,  and  this  area  became  the  seat  of 
the  cotton  industry.  The  West  Riding  and  the 
west  of  England  could  both  count  upon  local 
coal  supplies  and  thus  retained  the  woollen  in- 
dustry, which  was  already  leaving  the  eastern 
counties  because  they  lacked  the  necessary  fall  of 
water  for  the  use  of  water-power,  and  were 
devoid  of  coal.  Iron  and  hardware  developed  on 
the  Northumberland,  South  Yorkshire,  South 
Staffordshire,  and  South  Wales  coal  and  iron 
fields.  Silk  went  to  Cheshire,  and  framework 
knitting    to    the    Midlands,    where    subdivision    of 
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labour  gave  silk  hosiery  to  Derby  and  woollen 
hosiery  to  Leicester.  The  coal-fields  of  Scotland 
also  became  busy  hives  of  industry.  There  was 
not  only  a  great  transference  of  labour  to  fresh 
areas  of  the  country,  but  also  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  total  population  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  how  sreat  this  in- 
crease was,  for  no  census  was  taken  in  these  days. 
The  population  of  England  in  1760  was  probably 
less  than  7,000,000;  in  1821,  it  had  risen  to  just 
over  12,000,000.  The  rate  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  first  half  of  the  eishteenth  century 
was  probably  never  more  than  iS  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  second  half  the  rate  of  increase  was  57 
per  cent.  The  fastest  rate  of  increase  was  be- 
tween 1801  and  1811,  when  the  population  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  2iYj:  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease took  place  chiefly  in  the  larger  towns;  the 
rural  population,  which  in  18 11  had  been  35  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  countr\ ,  sank 
by  183 1  to  28  per  cent.  Many  towns  developed 
with  startling  rapidity,  especially  those  like  Shef- 
field, Birmingham.  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  which 
had  never  been  incorporated  and  therefore  ham- 
pered by  gild  restrictions.  While  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  as  a  whole  rose  about  30 
per  cent,  between  1801  and  182 1,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  London  40  per  cent.,  the  population  of 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bradford  actually  in- 
creased by  75  per  cent."— F.  W.  Tickner,  So- 
cial  and  industrial    history    of   England,   pp.   $35- 

See  also  Inventions:   19th  century;   Industry. 

France. — "France  was  the  first  of  continental 
countries  in  which  the  great  modern  industrial 
transition — the  introduction  of  machinery,  the 
widespread  displacement  of  the  handicraft  system, 
the  rise  of  the  factory — took  place.  Vet  even 
there  the  transformation  was  much  belated.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  French  commerce  increased 
more  rapidly  during  the  eighteenth  century  than 
did  English,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  sur- 
passed the  EngHsh  in  volume,  France  not  only 
failed  to  achieve  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
reconstruction  of  manufactures  which  lent  dis- 
tinction to  England,  but  did  not  experience  even 
the  beginnings  of  the  transformation  until  the 
following  century  was  somewhat  advanced.  The 
advantage  in  respect  to  available  capital,  skilled 
labour,  fuel  supply,  industrial  liberty,  and  sta- 
bility of  political  conditions  lay  wholly  with  Eng- 
land. The  first  cotton  mill,  it  is  true,  was  set 
up  in  France  in  1785,  and  during  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire  persistent  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  utilisation  of  spinning  and  weaving 
machinery ;  but  much  the  larger  portion  of  textile 
manufacturing  prior  to  1825  was  carried  on  under 
the  strongly  entrenched  household,  handicraft  sys- 
tem. In  1834  there  were  only  S,ooo  mechanical 
looms  in  all  France.  But  thereafter  advance  was 
rapid,  and  in  1846  the  number  was  31,000.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  metal  industries  there  was  some 
attempt  at  modernization  in  the  days  of  Napoleon, 
but  the  first  rolled  iron  plates  were  not  produced 
in  France  until  i8ig;  and  it  was  only  after  1830 
that  coke-smelting,  puddling,  and  other  improve- 
ments in  iron  manufacture  were  widely  intro- 
duced. In  1830  there  were  in  the  country  2g  blast 
furnaces  employing  coke  and  379  employing  char- 
coal. Not  until  1864  did  the  number  of  coke 
furnaces  (220)  surpass  that  of  charcoal  furnaces 
(210).  In  1810  there  were  in  France  only  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  steam-engines,  all  employed  in 
pumping.  In  1830  there  were  625;  in  1839,  2,450; 
in  1850,  5,322;  in  i860,  14,513.  Extensive  appli- 
cation    of     steam-power     came     first     in     mining 


and    in    metal    works,    and    only    very    slowly    m 
the    manufacture    of    textiles.      Against    the    intro- 
duction of  machinery  substantially  the  same  sort  of 
protest   was  made  that  had  been  voiced  in   Eng- 
land, but  with  scarcely  more  effect.    After  1825-30 
the   transition   set   in   upon   an   extended  scale,   and 
if   the   French   industrial   revolution   can   be   dated 
from    any    fairly    specific    point,    the    years    men- 
tioned would  probably  be  as  accurate  as  any  that 
could   be   indicated.     An  important   factor  in   the 
inauguration    of    the    new    era    was    the    removal, 
in    1825,   of   the    prohibition   upon    the   export   of 
machinery    from    England,    with    the    result    that 
French    manufacturers   after    that   date   were    able 
more  readily  to  obtain  mechanical  appliances  from 
England    aiid    to    copy    them   for   their    own    use. 
In  many  instances,  of  course,  these  appliances  had 
been  brought  in  clandestinely  before  the  embargo 
was  raised,  the  more  by  reason  of  the  fact  that, 
in  pursuance  of  her  protective  policy,  France  had 
been    playing    into    England's    hand    by    imposing 
on  imported  machinery  duties  running  up  to   100 
per  cent.     About   1S25-30  came   the   beginning   of 
large-scale   production    of   iron,    and   at   the   same 
time    the    output    of    coal    was    much    increased. 
France  is  not   rich   in   minerals,  and  the   develop- 
ment   of    the    heavier    forms    of    manufacture    has 
on  this  account  always  been  relatively  slow.     Coal 
is    found    only    in    a    few    districts,    principally   in 
the    north,    and    in    geological    formations    more 
broken  and  more  expensive  to  work  than  in  Eng- 
land.    Iron  is  more  abur^ant,  especially  since  the 
discovery  of   the  rich   basin   of   Brey   in  Lorraine. 
But   coal   and   iron    are   not    found   side   by   side, 
as  they  are  in  England,  and  there  has  been   dis- 
covered  no  cheap  mode  of  conveying   the  one  to 
the    other.      Notwithstanding    these    disadvantages, 
iron   resources  were  developed  rapidly   after   1825, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1840  the  country 
was  obliged  to  eke  out  the  inadequate  coal  supply 
by   importations   from   England    and   Scandinavia. 
By  1825  the  recovery  from  the  shock  of  the  Rev- 
olution  and  the   Napoleonic   wars  was   reasonably 
complete,  and  the  general  prosperity   of   the  land 
gave  a  strong  impetus  not  only   to  the  metal  in- 
dustries  but   also    to    the    manufacture   of    textiles 
and  of  finer  wares.     French  industry  has  inclined 
always,    as    it    does    to-day,    toward    the    produc- 
tion  of   articles   for   mass  consumption.     On    that 
account,  in  part,  machines  never  so  completely  dis- 
placed   hand    labour,    or    the    factory    system    the 
handicraft  system,  as  beyond  the  Channel.     None 
the  less,  the  general  results  of  the  revolution — the 
depression  of  handicraft  industry,  the  reduction  of 
wages,     the     cheapening     of     manufactured     com- 
modities, the  differentiation  of  capital  and  labour, 
and  the  stimulation  of  organisation  (although  con- 
trary to  law)   on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes 
— followed  substantially   the   lines  already   marked 
out  in   England." — F.  A.  Ogg,  Economic  develop- 
ment  of  modern  Europe,  pp.  214-216. 

Germany. — "In  Germany,  or  rather  in  the  Ger- 
manics, the  Industrial  Revolution  was  even  more 
backward  than  in  France.  While  the  Continent 
had.  been  disturbed  by  wars  (1793-1S15),  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  had  been  perfecting  their  ma- 
chinery until  now  they  could  undersell  German 
producers.  The  first  political  result  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  in  Germany  was,  therefore, 
a  demand  for  a  protective  tariff.  Each  little  state 
placed  duties  on  imported  manufactures,  in  order 
to  encourage  domestic  industry.  There  were  so 
many  German  states,  however,  that  this  multiplicity 
of  customs  duties  seriously  interfered  with  com- 
merce. Hoping  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  Prus- 
sia  in    1818    established   a    uniform    tariff    for    all 
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parts  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  with  a  lo  per 
cent  duty  on  manufactured  goods,  and  20  per 
cent  on  colonial  products.  Prussia  then  invited 
other  German  states  to  adopt  the  same  regula- 
tions and  to  unite  their  customs  administrations 
with  hers.  After  much  hesitation  most  of  the 
German  states  joined  with  Prussia,  and  on  i 
January,  1834,  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union, 
went  into  effect  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  fourteen  other  German  states.  Han- 
over, Baden,  Nassau,  Brunswick,  Luxemburg,  and 
Frankfort-on-Main  entered  the  union  later;  Aus- 
tria remained  outside.  German  merchants  might 
now  trade  as  freely  within  the  Zollverein  as  though 
Germany  were  a  united  nation,  and  still  German 
manufacturers  were  protected  against  their  British 
and  French  competitors  by  the  common  customs 
tariff.  [See  Tamff:  1833;  Germany:  1817-1840.] 
.  .  .  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Zollverein,  German 
industry  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  ma- 
chine-production rapidly  took  the  place  of  hand- 
labor.  In  the  years  1836-1840  the  raw  cotton 
annually  used  by  German  manufacturers  amounted 
only  to  185,000  cwts. ;  fifteen  years  later  more 
than  500,000  cwts.  were  being  spun  every  year. 
And  the  spinning  machines  were  so  improved 
that  in  1852  each  spindle  was  working  twice  as 
rapidly  as  in  1836.  The  industrial  class  increased 
in  numbers;  the  bourgeoisie  grew  richer  and  more 
powerful;  and  by  184S  the  middle  class  in  Germany 
was  following  the  example  of  the  middle  class 
in  France  and  England,  in  demanding  a  voice 
in  the  government.  The  effect  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  Germany  was  primarily  to  unify  the 
country,  and  then  to  bring  about  political  reform." 
— C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Political  and  social  history  of 
modern  Europe,  v.   2,   pp.  gs-q6. 

Also  in:  T,  B.  Veblen,  Imperial  Germany  and 
the  industrial  revolution. — F.  A.  Ogg,  Economic  de- 
velopment  of  modern  Europe,  pp.   219-226. 

India.  See  Ixdh;  1912-1922;  Asia:  European 
influences,  etc.:    2. 

Italy. — "In  1770  Italy  was,  like  Germany,  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  .  .  .  little  states.  The 
industry  and  commerce  which  had  made  the  Italian 
cities  great  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  misgovernment  and  war.  Annexed  to  France 
for  a  few  years,  Italy  came  out  of  her  period 
of  captivity  little  better  off  than  when  she  en- 
tered it.  It  was  not  until  iSoo,  when  some  of 
the  northern  states  were  united  under  a  single 
ruler,  that  any  great  improvement  took  place.  In 
1870,  when  the  whole  peninsula  was  at  last 
united  under  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  modern  Italy 
came  into  being.  [See  Italy:  1867-1870;  1870- 
iqoi.]  The  new  agricultural  methods  which  Eng- 
land had  adopted  a  century  before  were  introduced 
by  some  of  the  larger  landowners,  factories  sprang 
up,  and  railroads  were  built.  Steamboats  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  canals  of  Venice,  Milan  became 
a  railroad  center  and  factory  city,  and  Naples 
a  busy  port.  Romance  and  robbers  gave  place 
to  the  commonplace  security  of  a  modern  state. 
Italy  has  one  serious  handicap — she  has  very  lit- 
tle coal.  Coal  is  desirable  for  many  industries, 
but  cheap  coal  and  plenty  of  it  is  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  goods.  .  .  .  Ma- 
chines and  railroads,  high  buildings  and  steam- 
ships, are  all  made  of  steel,  and  to  import  these 
things  places  a  heavy  ta.x  on  the  wealth  of 
a  country,  for  the  freight  on  them  is  a  serious 
item  in  addition  to  the  profits  which  the  country 
producing  them  adds  to  their  cost.  For  this  rea- 
son Italy  has  not  developed  as  fast  industrially 
as  her  northern  neighbors.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  and  cotton  goods  are  her  most  important  in- 


dustries outside  of  agriculture." — E.  L.  Osgood,  His- 
tory of  industry,  p.  312. 

Japan.     See  .Asia:   European  influences,  etc.:    2. 

Russia. — "In  Russia,  all  the  eastern  half  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Industrial  Revolution  began  a  hundred 
years  after  it  commenced  in  Great  Britain.  This 
was  not  because  the  Russians  lacked  the  materials 
for  industrial  development,  since  they,  like  the 
Chinese,  had  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  and  they 
had  one  of  the  largest  supplies  of  petroleum  in 
the  world.  Their  backwardness  was  owing  to  com- 
paratively low  civilization,  their  unwilUngness  to 
take  up  manufacturing,  and  their  lack  of  aptitude 
and  skill.  In  Russia  almost  all  the  people,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  had  done  little  more 
than  carry  on  a  rude  agriculture;  few  of  them 
had  any  education  or  any  industrial  training,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  for  Russian  capitalists  to  find 
skilled  and  industrious  workmen,  and  what  they 
could  produce  was  often  not  to  be  made  so  cheaply 
or  well  as  it  could  be  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
German  Empire.  They  were  also  immensely  ham- 
pered by  vast  distances  and  lack  of  railroads  and 
good  transportation.  Nevertheless,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution began  in  Russia.  Factories  were  estab- 
hshed  and  artisans  trained  and  gathered  together, 
mostly  in  the  western  parts  bordering  on  Ger- 
many and  .\ustria-Hungar>',  and  the  center  of  Rus- 
sian industrial  life  was  in  what  had  been  the 
old  Kinj;dom  of  Poland.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  Petrograd,  Lodz,  and  War- 
saw had  their  tall  chimneys,  their  slums,  their 
proletariat,  together  with  the  dark,  strange  prob- 
lems which  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  brought 
to  western  Europe  long  before.  .  .  .  Especially  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Count  Sergyey  Witte,  who  be- 
came Minister  of  Finance  in  1893,  a  large  in- 
dustrial development  went  forward.  The  Dual 
Alliance  had  just  been  made  between  Russia  and 
France,  and  a  great  amount  of  capital  was  loaned 
by  the  French.  Rapid  increase  of  the  Russian 
agricultural  population,  obliged  to  support  itself 
upon  holdings  of  land  not  sufficiently  large,  drove 
increasing  numbers  of  Russian  peasants  to  the  cities 
in  search  of  work.  Tariffs  were  levied  to  pro- 
tect new  industries,  factories  multiplied,  and  the 
population  of  the  cities  rapidly  increased.  Rail- 
roads were  constructed  or  extended,  until  Russian 
mileage  exceeded  that  of  any  European  country ; 
though,  because  of  the  large  distances  within  the 
empire,  railway  facilities  continued  to  be  more 
inadequate  than  in  any  other  great  country  of  Eu- 
rope."— E.  R.  Turner,  Europe,  pp.  iiq-120,  428. — 
See  also  Europe:  Modern:  Russia  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Also  in:  J.  Mavor,  Economic  history  of  Russia. 
— F.  A.  Ogg,  Economic  development  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. 

United  States:  Cotton  gin. — First  factory. — 
Manufacturing  centers. — "For  a  time  no  response 
to  [the  English  industrial  revolution]  .  .  .  was 
seen  in  American  industry.  There  was  from  colonial 
days  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  of  the  old  kind, 
ironware,  hats,  shoes,  nails,  and  farm  implements 
being  some  of  the  notable  products.  The  lack 
of  capital,  the  profits  of  agriculture,  and  the  ability 
of  British  manufacturers  to  undersell  served  to 
delay  the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  But 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  some  advance  was  made. 
In  1793,  the  year  Whitney  invented  the  cotton 
gin,  Samuel  Slater,  in  partnership  with  Moses 
Brown,  set  up  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  the 
first  successful  cotton  factory  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  supplied  with  machinery  of  the  British  de- 
sign, and  its  example  was  imitated  in  many  other 
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places,  although  the  enterprises  struggled  along 
with  many  drawbacks." — Short  history  oj  the 
United  States,  p.  349.— See  also  U.S.A.:  1793: 
Whitney's  cotton-gin. — "With  the  stimulus  given  to 
manufacturing  by  the  embargo  and  the  war  [of 
181 2]  the  Industrial  Revolution  began.  Machinery 
was  introduced  into  manufacturing,  and  the  fac- 
tory system  was  set  up.  Some  of  the  machines 
were  invented  here,  some  were  imitations  of  the 
machines  long  in  use  in  England,  and  some  were 
English  machines  with  improvements  by  Ameri- 
can inventors.  As  it  was  against  the  law  for 
anyone  to  send  machines  out  of  England  or  even 
a  drawing  of  a  machine,  many  of  the  machines 
produced  here  were  constructed  by  workmen  from 
memory,  with  the  help  of  only  such  rough  sketches 
as  they  had  been  able  to  smuggle  out  of  Eng- 
land. Steam  engines  were  employed  to  run  the 
machinery,  better  spinning  machines  were  intro- 
duced or  invented,  roller  printing  of  cottons  was 
substituted  for  hand  printing,  and  power  looms 
were  set  up.  The  number  of  machines  in  use 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  quantity  of  goods 
kept  pace  with  this  increase.  In  1808  there  were 
only  eight  thousand  spindles  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yarn;  in  181 5  there  were  five 
million.  At  the  same  time  that  machinery  was 
introduced  the  factory  system  came  in,  just  as 
it  had  in  England.  To  Francis  C.  Lowell  belongs 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  complete  factory 
in  this  country.  In  1814  he  brought  all  the  proc- 
esses of  spinning  and  weaving  under  one  roof 
in  his  factory  at  Waitham,  Massachusetts.  His 
example  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Such  in- 
dustrial establishments  as  this  required  large  in- 
vestments of  capital,  and  we  find  that  by  1815 
fifty  milhon  dollars  had  been  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  alone.  The  labor  for  these 
factories  came  in  part  from  the  craftsman  class 
in  the  cities  and  in  part  from  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  farmers.  The  conditions  were  much 
better  than  they  had  been  in  the  early  factories 
in  England,  and  the  pay  was  much  higher.  Al- 
though the  wages  paid  did  not  equal  what  a  skilled 
craftsman  could  earn  under  the  handicraft  system, 
they  were  much  better  than  those  usually  paid 
unskilled  labor.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fac- 
tories centered  in  New  England  at  such  places 
as  New  Bedford,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Holyoke,  and 
Fall  River.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this: 
in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  factories  still  used 
water  power,  and  this  the  streams  of  the  New 
England  states  were  amply  able  to  supply ;  in  the 
second  place,  many  of  the  men  who  invested  in 
these  manufacturing  enterprises  were  New  Eng- 
land merchants,  and  they  naturally  located  their 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes.  An- 
other great  manufacturing  center  was  Philadelphia. 
In  and  about  this  city  much  industry  had  been 
carried  on  under  the  old  systems,  and  these  same 
establishments  were  transformed  to  meet  the  new 
methods  of  production.  .  .  .  Our  industrial  estab- 
lishments increased  in  number  and  in  size.  One 
industry  after  another  was  taken  out  of  the 
home  and  into  the  factory.  The  domestic  sys- 
tem, except  as  an  adjunct  to  the  factory,  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country.  A 
long  series  of  labor-saving  machines  imported  from 
abroad  or  invented  here  improved  the  quality  of 
our  goods,  increased  the  quantity  of  the  output,  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  production." — E.  L.  Osgood, 
History  of  industry,  pp.  372-375. — See  also  Con- 
necticut: 1818-1820;  U.S.A.:  1897:  Industrial 
revolution. 

Also  in:     K.  Coman,  Industrial  history   of  the 
United  States,  pp.  65-72,  116-118. 


United  States:  Invention  of  saw-gin  and 
agricultural  implements.  See  Agriculture: 
Modern:   United  States:   1776-1833. 

General  results. — Enormous  growth  of  wealth. 
— Rise  of  classes. — Factional  interests. — One  of 
the  consequences  "of  the  industrial  revolution  has 
been  the  enormous  growth  of  wealth  in  the  modern 
world  [and  the  creation  of  the  state  known  as 
Capitalism  (q.  v.)].  While  this  wealth  has  not 
been  adequately  shared  by  the  labouring  classes 
or  even  by  the  masses  generally,  a  larger  portion 
of  human  society  has  been  emancipated  from  all 
fear  of  want  than  ever  before  in  human  history. 
In  other  words,  the  enormous  wealth  of  modern 
times  has  stimulated  luxury  and  self-indulgence 
in  some  classes  of  society  almost  beyond  belief. 
.  .  .  [Another  consequence  has  been  our  modern 
form  of  social  life.]  Finally,  our  industrial  sys- 
tem has  tended  ...  to  generate  antagonism  be- 
tween economic  classes.  Class  conflicts  have  been 
an  increasingly  disturbing  factor  in  our  social 
order.  Class  interest  has  become  ...  a  war- 
cry  of  contending  factions.  Worse  still,  a  tradi- 
tion of  class  hatred  has  been  growing  up  within 
Western  nations,  sedulously  fostered  by  some  of 
the  non-privileged,  and  often  unwisely  stimulated 
by  the  privileged.  Thus  a  gulf,  not  only  in  actual 
conditions  of  life,  but  also  in  feeling,  has  been 
developing  between  the  socially  more  fortunate  and 
socially  less  fortunate — a  gulf  which  the  sympa- 
thy and  understanding  necessary  for  social  solidar- 
ity finds  it  difticult  to  bridge.  The  tradition  of 
the  solidarity  of  class  threatens  to  strangle  the 
tradition  of  the  soUdarity  of  humanity." — C.  A. 
EUwood,  Social  problem,  pp.  81-S3. — See  also 
Europe:  Modern:  Industrial  revolution;  Revolu- 
tionary period. 

Effect  on  status  of  women.  See  Woman's 
rights:   1815-1900. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING.  See  Industrial 
education. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMIS- 
SIONS.    See  Oregon:    1Q02-1Q15;   Kansas:    1915. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE 
WORLD. — The  beginnings  of  this  labor  organi- 
zation may  be  traced  from  a  meeting  of  radical 
labor  leaders,  among  whom  T.  J.  Haggerty  and 
Clarence  Smith  were  the  most  prominent,  in  Chi- 
cago in  1904.  Early  in  the  next  year  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  summoning  of  a  more 
general  and  representative  body  and  the  first  con- 
vention was  held  in  Chicago,  June,  1905.  Here 
their  official  name,  usually  abbreviated  to  I.  W.  W., 
was  adopted  and  a  platform  drawn  up.  From  the 
first,  the  problem  of  internal  harmony  in  the 
new  labor  body  presented  itself  and  a  number  of 
delegates  led  by  Daniel  de  Leon  founded  a  rival 
organization  at  Detroit.  It  was  evident  that  the 
chief  inspiration  of  the  original  movement  came 
from  the  west  and  that  the  western  miners  con- 
stituted its  backbone.  However,  that  powerful 
body,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  already 
occupied  this  field  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  organizations  was  destined  to  constitute  much 
of  their  later  history.  The  second  convention 
(1906)  brought  eighty-three  delegates  representing 
60,000  members.  A  struggle  at  once  began  between 
the  "revolutionary  camp"  and  the  "reactionaries", 
whereupon  the  revolutionists  abolished  the  office 
of  president,  putting  a  revolutionist  in  the  chair. 
A  new  executive  board  was  elected  and  on  ad- 
journment "the  old  officials  seized  the  general  head- 
quarters, and  with  the  aid  of  detectives  and  police 
held  the  same,  compelling  the  revolutionists  to  open 
up  new  offices." 

Constitution. — "The  constitution  itself  has  un- 
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dergone  very  few  changes  since  it  was  drawn  up 
in  igos.  Perhaps  the  most  radical  change  was 
made  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention,  in  igi6. 
Originally  the  whole  structure  and  plan  of  the 
organization  could  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The 
unit  of  organization  was  the  local  union,  and 
in  each  district  or  territory  where  five  local 
unions  existed  a  district  council  was  formed.  An 
unlimited  number  of  locals,  with  a  minimum  mem- 
bership of  3,000,  however,  could  form  a  National 
Industrial  Union.  Two  or  more  National  Indus- 
trial Unions  formed  a  department.  The  Constitu- 
tion to-day,  as  changed  at  the  Tenth  Annual 
Convention,  provides  that  the  unit  of  organization 
is  an  industrial  union.  Each  industrial  union  is 
to  have  its  own  by-laws  to  cover  its  own  in- 
dustry and  to  organize  branches  in  its  own  in- 
dustry. Their  jurisdiction  has  no  limit.  Five  or 
more  branches  in  any  given  locality  may  form 
an  industrial  union  district  council,  this  to  serve 
practically  the  same  purpose  as  the  former  local 
district  council,  and  might  be  compared  to  a  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  [American 
Federation  of  Labor).  However,  the  component 
parts  are  more  closely  allied.  Although  the  con- 
stitution provides  for  industrial  departments,  up 
to  the  present  time,  no  such  department  has  been 
formed.  The  constitution  also  calls  for  a  Gen- 
eral Recruiting  Union,  which  takes  in  workers 
in  industries  not  having  enough  members  to  form 
an  industrial  union  of  their  own.  The  officers  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  are  General  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and  a  General  Executive  Board 
composed  of  seven  members.  These  are  all  the 
national  officers  provided  for.  Each  Industrial 
Union  provides  for  its  own  officers  somewhat  on 
the  same  general  plan;  a  general  secretary-treas- 
urer and  an  Organization  Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers. Each  branch  of  an  industrial  union  elects 
its  secretary  and  a  local  Organization  Committee. 
However,  the  regular  officials  in  the  different  in- 
di-strial  unions  may  differ  slightly.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  constitution  are  that 
none  but  wage  workers  are  eligible  to  membership; 
also  that  no  oflicer  of  the  I.  W.  W.  may  run  for 
any  political  office  without  permission  granted 
through  a  referendum  of  the  entire  organization ; 
and  a  free  transfer  system — that  is,  any  member 
belonging  to  one  industrial  union  is  allowed  to 
transfer  into  any  other  industrial  union  without 
paying  an  additional  fee.  The  Constitution  also 
fixes  the  initiation  fee  at  a  maximum  of  $5.00. 
Provisions  are  also  made  for  the  monthly  dues, 
the  per  capita  to  be  paid  to  General  Headquarters 
and  the  disposition  to  be  made  thereof,  together 
with  other  minor  matters  in  connection  therewith." 
— American  Labor  Year  Book,  igiQ-1920,  pp.  ig6- 
IQ7. — See  also  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Labor  organization. 

Relation  to  other  political  and  economic  or- 
ganizations.— "It  can  be  stated  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
stands  by  itself  in  its  relation  to  other  political 
and  economic  organizations  inasmuch  as  it  rec- 
ognizes the  class  struggle  and  is  revolutionary  in 
character.  While  not  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
political  action,  it  is  non-political  rather  than  anti- 
political.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  not  definitely  opposed 
to  political  action,  but  it  does  not  recognize  it  as 
a  fundamental  factor  in  the  class  struggle."— 
American  Labor  Year  Book,  igig-ig20,  p.  197. 

Organization  and  membership. — "The  organi- 
zation is  now  [ig2o]  composed  of  twelve  industrial 
unions,  the  General  Recruiting  Union,  and  a  few 
locals  that  have  not  been  formed  into  industrial 
unions   as   yet.     The   General  Recruiting    Union, 


with  twelve  branches,  has  about  4,000  members. 
The  Metal  Mine  Workers'  Industrial  Union  No. 
800,  with  approximately  five  open  branches  and 
a  large  number  of  field  delegates,  has  about  15,000 
members.  The  headquarters  of  this  industrial 
union  is  at  Butte,  Mont.  The  Construction  Work- 
ers' Industrial  Union  No.  573,  with  the  same 
number  of  branches,  and  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
111.,  has  a  membership  of  about  5,000.  The  Agri- 
cultural Workers'  Industrial  Union  No.  400  has 
but  a  few  branches.  However,  as  this  industrial 
union  is  comprised  of  migratory  workers,  a  large 
number  of  delegates  travel  from  place  to  place 
and  very  few  stationary  branches  are  formed. 
There  are  three  central  points  and  the  headquarters 
is  at  Chicago.  This  union  has  approximately 
6,000  rnembers.  The  Lumber  Workers'  Industrial 
Union  No.  500,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore., 
was  at  one  time  the  strongest  branch  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  Before  the  persecutions,  starting  in  the 
fall  of  igi7,  the  membership  totalled  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand.  The  advent  of  the 
Four  L's,  a  government  organization  organized  by 
the  Spruce  Production  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  made  great  inroads  through  the  use  of 
various  tactics.  The  arrest  of  everyone  found 
carrying  an  I.  W.  W.  card  followed.  However, 
at  the  present  time,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
membership  of  No.  500  is  greater  than  the  de- 
crease, and  the  membership  is  now  estimated  at 
20,000.  The  Metal  and  Machinery  Workers'  In- 
dustrial Union  No.  300,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, composed  largely  of  skilled  mechanics,  never 
exceeded  at  any  time  two  to  three  thousand 
members.  Many  unskilled  workers  from  the  large 
steel  mills  and  manufacturing  plants,  which  be- 
gan laying  off  men  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  war  contracts  cancelled,  are  now  coming 
into  this  union,  and  the  Metal  and  Machinery 
Workers'  Industrial  Union  promises  to  become  a 
very  powerful  factor  in  the  future  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
Their  membership  can  safely  be  estimated  at 
4,000.  There  are  approximately  2,000  railroad  men 
organized  into  the  Railroad  Workers'  Industrial 
Union  No.  600,  the  headquarters  of  which  union 
is  also  at  Chicago.  The  growth  of  this  union  is 
very  rapid  considering  the  conservative  element 
employed  in  this  industry.  The  Hotel,  Restaurant, 
and  Domestic  Workers'  Union,  an  industry  which  is 
largely  organized  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  is  also 
making  good  progress.  The  membership  of  this 
union  is  estimated  at  1,000  and  is  composed  mostly 
of  household  workers  and  of  some  of  the  lower 
paid  workers  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  The 
Marine  Transport  Workers'  Union  No.  100  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  No.  700  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
have  fluctuated  widely  in  meinbership.  The  in- 
crease in  membership  in  this  industry  during  the 
last  month  or  two  has  been  remarkable  and  the 
future  holds  great  promise.  The  membership  of 
each  union  is  about  2,000.  The  Ship  Builders' 
Union  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  formed  during 
the  war  and  is  largely  a  war  industry.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  union  numbered  about  1,000  before 
the  closing  of  the  hall  in  Seattle.  The  present 
membership  is  hard  to  estimate,  but  the  reports 
show  that  it  has  not  fallen  off  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. A  large  number  of  new  members  have  been 
taken  in  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Textile  Work- 
ers' Industrial  Union  No.  1000,  with  headquarters 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  a  membership  of  about 
1,000.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  in- 
dustry recently,  several  new  branches  having  been 
formed  in  the  New  England  states.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  industrial  unions  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
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is  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Workers'  Industrial 
Union  No.  1200,  recently  organized  in  New  York 
City.  There  are  perhaps  six  or  eight  local  unions 
that  have  never  been  transferred  to  industrial 
unions.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
persecutions  and  arrests  started  about  the  time 
that  reorRanization  was  taking  place.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Local  8,  of  Marine  Transport  Workers, 
in  Philadelphia.  This  local  has  a  membership  of 
5,000.  The  other  locals,  mainly  in  the  North- 
east, have  a  total  membership  of  about  2,000. 
and  are  comprised  largely  of  marble  workers, 
bakers,  rubber  workers,  and  some  textile  workers." 
— American  Labor  Year  Book,  1919-1920,  pp.  IQS- 
ig6. 

Recent  tendencies. — "The  mutual  hostility  be- 
tween the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  the 
I.  W.  W.  has  not  lessened  since  1907.  This  an- 
tagonism has  been  most  acute  in  the  Arizona, 
Nevada  and  Montana  mining  camps.  ...  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  there  should  be  increasing  fric- 
tion between  the  two  organizations,  inasmuch  as 
the  Western  Federation  has  become  on  the  whole 
more  conservative,  while  the  I.  W.  W.  has  grown 
constantly  more  revolutionary.  In  June,  igio,  the 
W.  F.  M.  voted  for  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  alliance  was  finally 
consummated  in  May,  igii.  'What  the  mine 
owners  failed  to  do  by  force,'  declares  the  I.  W.  W., 
'they  have  accomplished  through  Civic  Federation 
methods.'  .  .  .  The  bitterness  between  the  two 
organizations  was  most  acute  in  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
mining  fields.  The  situation  reached  a  dramatic 
cUmax  in  the  summer  of  1914  when,  on  June  13, 
the  Union  Hall  of  Butte  Miners'  Union  No.  i 
(W.  F.  M.)  was  dynamited.  .  .  .  The  most  re- 
cent conflict  between  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Mine 
Workers  was  in  the  anthracite  region  around 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  [April,  igi6].  .  .  .  The 
ninth  I.  W.  W.  convention,  which  met  in  Chi- 
cago, Sept.  21,  1914,  was  not  an  important  one. 
It  was  in  session  less  than  a  week  and  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty-five  delegates  present. 
.  .  .  The  European  war  had  broken  out  less  than 
two  months  before  this  convention  met  and  the 
delegates  did  not  fail  to  adopt  a  resolution  against 
war.  (See  U.S.A.;  1917-1019:  Effect  of  the  war.] 
.  .  .  Only  two  constitutional  amendments  of  im- 
portance were  passed  at  the  ninth  convention. 
One  was  a  further  development  of  the  machinery 
of  the  referendum  and  constituted  a  victory  for 
the  deeentralist  boosters  of  the  'rank  and  file.' 
The  other  amendment  expressed  in  more  specific 
terms  than  ever  before  the  attitude  of  the  organ- 
ization toward  agreements  between  employers  and 
employees.  It  replaced  the  former  blanket  pro- 
hibition with  a  clause  which  specifically  defines 
the  kinds  of  agreement  which  must  be  avoided, 
and,  inferentially,  permits  the  making  of  agree- 
ments which  are  free  from  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures specified.  ...  No  convention  was  held  in 
1915-  The  tenth  convention  met  at  Chicago  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  1916.  .  .  .  There 
were  in  attendance  about  25  delegates,  including 
three  members  of  the  General  Executive  Board  and 
the  General  Secretary.  The  delegates  were  almost 
entirely  from  the  East  and  Middle  West,  only 
one  coming  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  editor 
of  SotiduHly.  commenting  upon  the  character  of  the 
convention,  says  that  'the  tenth  convention  is  re- 
markable as  denoting  the  decline  of  the  "soap- 
boxers" as  the  dominant  element.'  'The  dominant 
tone.'  he  says,  'was  constructive  rather  than  con- 
troversial and  the  general  demand  was  for  such 
constitutional   and   other  changes  as   would   make 


for  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion,' and  he  approvingly  quotes  one  delegate  as 
exclaiming,  'The  I.  W.  W.  is  passing  out  of  the 
purely  propaganda  stage  and  is  entering  the  stage 
of  constructive  organization.'  " — P.  F.  Brissenden, 
/.  W.  W.:  A  study  of  American  syndicalism,  pp. 
318-319,  324-325,  329-330,  33S. — "Several  of  the 
individual  States,  ...  [of  the  United  States]  have 
passed  so-called  'criminal  syndicalism'  laws  and 
the  United  States  Senate  on  May  6,  1918,  passed 
a  so-called  anti-sabotage  bill  which  the  newspapers 
declared  was  aimed  at  the  I.  W.  W.  The  State 
laws  referred  to  are  quite  generally  understood 
to  be  directed  against  that  organization.  None 
of  these  statutes,  however,  mentions  the  I.  W.  W. 
by  name.  .  .  .  So-called  'criminal  syndicalism'  or 
sabotage  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  a  'syndicalism  bill,'  and  in  Arizona  a 
'sabotage'  law,  were  passed  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures in  1918  but  were  vetoed  by  the  governor 
in  each  case.  ...  [In  1918]  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  as  represented  by  more  than 
one  hundred  of  its  members  and  officials,  was  on 
trial  for  its  life  in  Chicago.  The  indictment 
charged  the  defendants  with  conspiring  to  hinder 
and  discourage  enlistment  and  in  general  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  war  with  Germany, 
The  specific  number  of  crimes  alleged  to  have 
been  intended  runs  up  to  more  than  seventeen 
thousand.  ...  On  August  17  the  case  went  to 
the  jury  which,  after  being  out  fifty-five  minutes, 
returned  a  verdict  of  'guilty,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment.'  On  August  30  Judge  K.  M.  Landis 
imposed  sentence.  '  W.  D.  Haywood  and  four- 
teen others  were  sentenced  to  twenty  years  im- 
prisonment and  $20,000  fine  each.  Thirty-three 
others  were  given  six  years  and  fined  $5,000  each 
on  the  first  count;  ten  years  and  S5,ooo  each  on 
the  second  count;  two  years  and  Sio,ooo  each  on 
the  third  count ;  and  ten  years  and  $10,000  each 
on  the  fourth  count.  Thirty-three  others  were 
given  five  years  and  fines  of  .■!!5,ooo  apiece  on  each 
of  counts  I  and  2  and  $10,000  each  on  counts 
3  and  4.  Twelve  more  were  sentenced  to  one  year 
and  one  day,  with  fines  of  $5,000  each  on  the 
first  and  second  counts  and  $10,000  each  on  the 
third  and  fourth  counts.  Two  of  the  defendants 
were  given  ten-day  sentences.  All  sentences  run 
concurrently.  The  fines  imposed  aggregate  $2,570,- 
000  and  costs.  .  .  .  The  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  organization  has  been  gradually 
extending  its  propaganda  in  most  English-speaking 
countries.  This  study  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  United  States.  But  in  any 
case  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  any  ade- 
quate record  of  its  work  in  other  countries  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  The  announcements  from  the  Chi- 
cago headquarters  make  reference  to  four  foreign 
jurisdictions,  viz.:  its  British,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralian and  South  African  'administrations.'  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  'British  .Administration'  amounts 
to  anything.  The  writer  has  happened  upon 
vague  references  to  an  'I.  W.  W.  local'  in  Lon- 
don, but  has  not  been  able  to  either  disprove  or 
verify  them.  It  is  in  the  British  colonies  of 
South  Africa  and  .Australia  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
has  made  headway  with  its  propaganda  and  or- 
ganizing work.  .After  the  outbreak  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War  the  I.  W.  W.  in  Australia  became 
the  object  of  no  little  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  government  because  of  their  anti-militarist 
agitation.      Finally    in    Australia    several    of    the 
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Wobblies    were    arrested,    tried    and    convicted    on 
charges    of    high    treason.  .  .  .  Some    idea    of    the 
nature   and   seriousness   of    that    propaganda   may 
be  had  from  the  meagre  reports  wliich  have  reached 
this   country.     A   writer   in   the   Sunset    Magazine 
says   that   the  striking   coal   miners   'had   Australia 
at   their  mercy.  ...  In   vain   did   the  government 
plead    with    the   strikers    for    coal    to    start    troop 
and  wheat   ships.  ...  As  a   last  resort,   the   lead- 
ers ..  .  were  arrested.  .  .  .  The  Industrial  Work- 
ers     of      the      World,      the      militant      aggressive 
organization  whose  doctrine  of  a  general  rebellion 
is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  "paradise  of  labor," 
demanded  the  release  of  the  miners  [and]   threat- 
ened to  burn  down  Sydney  if  their  demands  were 
not  complied  with.    They  made  good.     Night  after 
night    the    incendiary    work    went    on    in    Sydney. 
.  .  .  Terrorized  by  the  handful  of  industrial  rebels, 
the    commonwealth    was    forced    to    yield.      The 
strike  leaders  were  finally  released   [and]   the   de- 
mands   of    the    strikers    were    granted.'      A    month 
later  the  New  York  Times  published  some  special 
correspondence    on    the   subject.      It    appears   that 
in   October,    1916,   charges   were   preferred   against 
IS  I.  W.  W.s  in  New  South  Wales.     These  charges 
involved,    according    to    this    report,    treason    and 
wholesale  arson  in  Sydney,  amounting  to  $1,250,000. 
The    chief    issue    involved    was    the    conscription 
policy  of  the  government,  to  which  the  I.  W.  W. 
was  opposed.    They  were  brought  to  trial  on  Octo- 
ber loth.     The  warrant  against  them  charged  that 
they   were   preaching   sabotage   by   means   of   sur- 
reptitious pamphlets  and   opienly  upon  the  streets. 
Further,  the  warrant  alleged,  says  the  Times  cor- 
respondent, 'that  they  plotted  rebellion  against  the 
King ;    that   they   conspired   to   burn   down   build- 
ings  in   Sydney,  .  .  .  endeavored   to   put    force   or 
restraint  upon  the  Parliament  of  NewtSouth  Wales, 
[and    that]     they    endeavored    to    intimidate    and 
overawe    Parliament.'      Their    anti-war    campaign 
at   last   became   so    obnoxious   to   the   government 
that   the   House   of   Representatives,  in   December, 
1Q16,  passed   a  statute,   called   'The   Unlawful   As- 
sociations Act,'  which  practically  made  it  a  criminal 
offense   to   be   a   member   of   the    I.   W.   W.;  .  .  . 
the  apparent  intention  of  the  authorities  being  to 
arrest  all  prominent   I.  W.  W.  speakers  and  hold 
them   for  the  duration   of   the   war.     In   Australia 
as   in   the   United   States  there   were   prior   to   the 
war  two   I.   W.   W.   organizations  in   existence:    a 
political   I.  W.   W.   and   a  non-political   I.   W.  W. 
In    that    country,    however,    the    political    group 
(counterpart   of   the   Detroit   wing   in    the   United 
States)   has  been  by  all  odds  the  more  influential. 
Although    both    these    groups    were    pretty    well 
smothered  by  the  war  and  the  Unlawful  Associa- 
tions Act,  the  I.  W.  W.  industrial  union  idea  made 
its  appearance   in   another   form   in   the   summer  of 
IQ18.      In    July    nf    that    year    representatives    of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  unions  of  New  South 
Wales    held    a    conference    in    Sydney.      This    so- 
called   'Industrial    Conference    Board'    drew    up    a 
constitution  for  an   organization  on   the   I.  W.  W. 
model,    adopted    the    I.    W.    W.    preamble    almost 
word   for  word,   and   launched   'The   Workers   In- 
dustrial  Union   of   .Australia.' " — P.    F.    Brissenden, 
I.  W.  W.:   A   study  of  American  syndicalism,  pp. 
344-345,     7-8,    339-343.— "In     many    respects    the 
nth   Annual   Convention    of   the   I.   W.   W.,   held 
at    Chicago    May    5-16,    1919,    was    the    most    re- 
markable    in     the     history     of     the     organization. 
Emerging   from  two   years   of  systematic   persecu- 
tion,  the   I.  W.  W.  held   its   most  successful   con- 
vention,   with     more    delegates    present,    with     a 
greater  spirit  of  solidarity;  and  formulated  a  more 
thorough   and  concrete  plan  of   organization   than 


was  possible  in  previous  conventions.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the  more  important  matters  decided  at  the  Conven- 
tion are  as  follows:  .  .  .  The  official  adoption  of 
the  universal  delegate  system  is  already  in  opera- 
tion. This  is  a  system  of  organizing  that  origi- 
nated with  the  I.  W.  W.  and  is  typical  of  its 
democratic  spirit.  This  system  makes  it  possible 
to  organize  the  workers  in  the  most  hostile  ter- 
ritory or  industry.  The  idea  is  to  make  every 
member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  a  job  delegate  or  or- 
ganizer. The  job  delegates  receive  no  pay  but 
are  empowered  to  initiate  new  members  and  col- 
lect dues.  Travelling  delegates  are  members  under 
pay  who  travel  from  job  to  job  to  consult  with 
job  delegates  and  keep  them  supplied  with  litera- 
ture, due  books,  etc.  When  this  system  is  per- 
fected, every  member  will  carry  universal 
credentials  and  will,  therefore,  be  enabled  to  in- 
itiate a  worker  into  his  respective  industrial 
union.  A  resolution  was  passed  barring  any  mem- 
ber addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors  from  hold- 
ing office  in  the  organization.  The  Convention 
voted  that  no  officer  should  hold  office  for  two 
consecutive  years.  This  means  that  if  a  mem- 
ber holds  office  for  one  year,  he  must  return 
to  his  work  before  being  eligible  again  to  office. 
It  also  voted  that  paid  officials  could  not  act 
as  delegates  to  the  general  convention.  The 
policy  of  papers  published  by  any  subdivision  of 
the  organization  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Gen- 
eral Executive  Board,  and  no  I.  W.  W.  paper  is 
authorized  to  accept  commercial  advertising.  The 
Convention  went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
any  member  or  group  of  members  taking  part  in 
or  helping  to  build  up  any  labor  organization  out- 
side of  the  I.  W.  W.  This  does  not  prevent  a 
member  from  holding  a  membership  in  any  labor 
body  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  his  political 
beliefs." — American  Labor  Year  Book,  1919-1920, 
pp.  198-199. — See  also  Centralia  riots. 

Publications. — "The  I.  W.  W.  press  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  organization.  .  .  .  [For- 
merly] there  were  seven  foreign  language  papers 
in  the  field  and  two  English  papers.  .  .  .  Attempts 
were  made  to  keep  them  in  the  field  as  long  as 
possible,  and  all  sorts  of  subterfuge  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  get  them  out  at  all.  However,  at 
the  present  time,  although  third-class  mailing 
privilege  is  all  that  is  allowed,  the  papers  are 
being  started  up  again  and  we  have  eight  foreign 
papers  in  the  field  and  four  English  papers 
namely:  Swedish,  Nya  Varlden;  Spanish,  La 
Nueva  Soliraridad;  Hungarian,  Fehzabadulas; 
Russian,  Golos  Truzenika;  Jewish,  Der  Industrial 
Arbeiter;  Italian,  //  Nuevo  Proletario;  English, 
The  New  Solidarity , ■•The  One  Big  Union  Monthly, 
The  Industrial  Unionist,  Seattle,  Wash.;  The  Rebel 
Worker,  New  York;  Der  Klassenkampf,  Jewish. 
In  addition  to  these  papers,  four  pamphlets  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  Chicago  trial,  have  been 
published  since  the  close  of  the  trial." — .American 
Labor  Year  Book,  1919-1920,  pp.  194-105. 

Law  in  United  States  concerning  aliens.— 
Subject  to  deportation  under  alien  anarchist 
law.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1920  (June). 

Also  in:  C.  H.  Parker,  /.  W.  W.  {Atlantic 
Monthly,  Nov.,  1917). — J.  G.  Brooks,  American 
syndicalism:  The  I.  W.  IF.— P.  F.  Brissenden, 
Launching  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World. 

INDUSTRIALISM.  See  Eusope:  Modern: 
Birth  of  scientific  spirit;  Industrial  revolution; 
Labor  organization. 

INE,  Ini,  or  Ina  (d.  729),  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  688-726. 

Dooms  of.     See  Dooms  of  Ine. 
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INEFFABILIS,  papal  bull.    See  Bulls,  Papal: 

iSS4- 

INEXPIABLE  WAR,  of  Carthaginian  mer- 
cenaries against  Hamilcar  Barca.  See  Carthage: 
B.C.  241-238. 

INFALLIBILITY,  PapaL  See  Papacy;  1869- 
1870. 

INFANT  GUARDIANSHIP  ACT  (1886). 
See   Woman's   rights;    1870-1911. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  See  Statistics; 
Vital  statistics. 

INFANT  PROTECTION.  See  Child  wel- 
fare legislation  ;  Australia:  1912. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.  See  Education:  Mod- 
ern; i8th  century:  France:  Infant  schools;  Rous- 
seau; iQth  century;  England;  Froebel;  i9th-2oth 
centuries;  Spread  of  kindergarten  idea;  Modern 
developments:    20th   century:    New   ideas,  etc. 

INFANTRY:   Ancient.— Carthaginian,   Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Macedonian,  Roman,  Oriental.    See 
Military  organization;  7;  2;  3;  6;  9;  10;  11;  4. 
Medieval.    See  Military  organization;   13;   15. 
Modern.     See  Military  organization;    17;   37; 
World  War;   1914;  I.  Western  front;  u,  3. 

INFILTRATION  TACTICS,  infantry  ma- 
noeuvre used  by  the  Germans  in  1918.  Srnall 
groups  of  picked  troops  advanced  after  a  short 
bombardment,  and  were  followed  closely  by  the 
artillery  and  by  other  troops.  Each  section  of 
the  Allied  troops  found  itself  outflanked.  Much 
more  effective  than  the  old  massed  attack,  the 
system  gained  much  ground,  although  it  expended 
the  best  troops. 

INFLEXIBLE,  British  battle  cruiser.  It  was 
in  action  off  the  Falkland  islands,  1914,  and  was 
damaged,  191 5,  in  the  effort  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles. See  World  War;  1914:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions; f,  2;  f,  3;  f,  4. 

INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC.  See  New  York 
City;  1918;  Public  health:  China;  World  War; 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services;  XIV.  Cost  of 
war;  b,  3. 

ING.a;VONES,  early  tribe  in  Germany.  See 
Germany:   As  known  to  Tacitus. 

INGAGO,  Battle  of  (1881).  See  South  Africa, 
Union  of:   1806-1881. 

INGALLS,  John  James  (1833-1900),  Ameri- 
can senator.  Delegate  to  first  Kansas  constitu- 
tional convention,  1859;  secretary  of  the  terri- 
torial council,  i860;  and  of  the  state  senate,  1861; 
member  of  Kansas  legislature,  1862-1863;  judge- 
advocate  of  Kansas  militia  during  Civil  War,  1863- 
1865;  member  of  United  States  Senate,  1873-1897; 
and  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  1887- 
1891. 

INGE   I,  king  of  Norway,   1136-1161. 
Inge  II,  king  of  Norway,  1205-1207. 
Inge  I,  the   Good,  king  of   Sweden,   1090-1112. 
Inge  II,  king  of  Sweden,  1118-1129. 
INGENUI,   LIBERTINI.— "Free  men   [among 
the   Romans]    might   be   either   persons   born   free 
(ingenui)    and    who    had    never    been    in    slavery 
to    a    Roman,    or    persons    who    had    once    been 
slaves    but    had    been    emancipated    (Hbertini)."— 
W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  antiquities,  ch.  3. 
See  also  Serfdom;  3rd-5th  centuries. 
INGERMANLAND.     Sec  Ingria. 
INGERSOLL,     Charles     Jared     (1782-1862), 
American  lawyer.     See  U.  S.  A.:   1808. 

INGERSOLL,  Jared  (1722-1781),  American 
stamp  agent  and  admiralty  judge.  See  Con- 
necticut: 1765. 

INGERSOLL,  Robert  Green  (1833-1899), 
American  lawyer,  author  and  lecturer.  He  lec- 
tured and  wrote  on  religious  topics  in  which  he 
opposed   Christianity.      His   collected   works   were 


published  in  twelve  volumes  in  1900.  Among 
them  are;  "The  Gods,  and  Other  Lectures," 
"Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,"  and  "Lectures  Com- 
plete."— See  also  Agnosticism. 

INGLE,  Richard,  English  seaman  interested  in 
tobacco  trade.     See  Maryland;   1643-1649. 

INGOLDSBY,  Richard  (d.  1759),  British  gen- 
eral. Served  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion.    See  Belgium:   1745. 

INGRES,  Jean  Auguste  Dominique  (1780- 
1867),  French  painter.  See  Painting:  Europe 
(19th   century). 

INGRIA,  or  Ingermanland,  ancient  name  of  a 
region  in  northwestern  Russia,  forming  part  of 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburg.  .  Originally  it 
belonged  to  Novgorod.  From  1617  to  1702  it 
was  governed  by  Sweden,  but  was  regained  by 
Russia  in  the  wars  of   Peter  the  Great. 

INHERITANCE  TAX.  See  De.^th  duty; 
Taxation;   Local  taxation  in  the  United  States. 

INIES,  or  Tachies,  Indian  tribe.  See  Texas: 
Aboriginal  inhabitants. 

INIGO  LOPEZ  DE  RECALDE.  Sec  Loy- 
ola, St.  Ignatius  of. 

INIS-FAIL,  INIS-EALGA,  early  names  for 
Ireland.     See  Ireland:   Geographical  description. 

INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM:    Defi- 
nition.— "The  referendum  has  been  described  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  taking  effect  of  a  law; 
the  initiative  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ref- 
erendum.    The  referendum,  itself  in  the  nature  of 
a   contingency,   is   made    to   depend   upon   a   con- 
tingency,  and   that   is   the   filing   with   representa- 
tive   local    officials    of    a    petition    signed    by    a 
definite   number   of   persons,   asking   that   the   citi- 
zens   residing    within    a    given    district    shall    have 
the  opportunity  to  say  yea  or  nay   on  the  prop- 
osition   that    it   shall    be    governed    by    the    terms 
of  a  certain  local  by-law  which  the  State  legisla- 
ture   has    proposed.      Thus    a    prescribed    number 
of   signatures   from    ten   to   several    thousand,   ac- 
cording   to    the    size    of    the    district,    its    popula- 
tion,   the    desire    to    encourage    or   discourage    the 
taking  of   the  vote,  the  whims  of  the  legislatures 
and  other  controlling  influences  and  circumstances, 
must  be  secured  in  a  locality  before  the  election 
can  be  held.     Sometimes  the  requirement  is  for  a 
petition   signed   by   a   definite   number   of   persons, 
as   ten   freeholders,   one   hundred   qualified   voters, 
two   hundred   resident   taxpayers,   etc.     .'\gain   the 
law  may  require  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  qualified  electors  registered  within  the 
district,    or    of    the    electors    voting    at    the    last 
election  as  10  per  cent,  15  per  cent,   20  per  cent, 
25  per  cent;  or  the  literal  condition  may  be  one- 
tenth,     one-fourth,     one-third,     two-fifths,     three- 
fifths,    a    majority    or    even    three-fourths    of    the 
legal   voters.     The   legislature   instead    of   enacting 
the    law,    requiring    the    referendum    to    he    taken 
on    a    certain    fixed    date,    on    regularly    recurring 
dates,  or  on  the  motion  of  local  judges,  commis- 
sioners,   mayors    and    boards,    places    upon    the 
shoulders   of   the   people    themselves   the   responsi- 
bility   of   deciding    when    the    time   has    come    for 
an   election   on    the   subject.     The    prohibition    of 
special  legislation  in   recent  years  and  the  restric- 
tion   of    the    State    legislatures'    activities,    in    re- 
spect  to   localities,  to   'general   laws'  have   exerted 
a  powerful  influence  to  forward  this  development. 
.  .  .  The  initiative  occurs  in  connection  with  prop- 
ositions to  incorporate  cities  and  villages,  to  'ad- 
vance'  or   'reduce'   their   grade,   to    organize    levee 
districts  and  irrigation  districts,  to  loan   the  pub- 
lic   credit    and    issue    bonds,    to    levy    taxes    for 
special  purposes,  to  change  city  and  county  bound- 
ary   lines,    to   remove   county   seats,   to    make   the 
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enclosure  of  various  species  of  live  stock  obligatory, 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors,  to  sell  public  lands  and  to  enact  a  great 
variety  of  by-laws  and  enforce  many  different 
regulations  having  to  do  with  local  management." 
— E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Rejerendum  in  America,  pp. 
36Q-37I- 

Criticism. — "The  initiative  and  referendum  de- 
pend on  popular  action,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  people  who  act  and  in  particular  cases  rule 
is  never  a  majority.  They  are  instruments  of 
minority  rule  and  usually  of  the  rule  of  a  very 
small  minority.  The  ordinary  mechanism  of  in- 
itiative operates  so  as  to  give  to  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  voters  the  right  to  force  the 
electorate  either  to  accept  or  reject  a  specific  leg- 
islative measure.  ...  At  its  highest  the  vote  on 
a  proposed  law  is  rarely  over  eighty  per  cent, 
not  of  the  registered  vote,  but  of  the  vote  for 
governor,  while  it  frequently  falls  below  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  The  average  is  about  sixty  per 
cent.  Hence  the  provision  which  has  sometimes 
been  used,  that  a  proposed  law  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered adopted  unless  it  •  receives  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election,  makes  the 
whole  system  practically  inoperative  and  is  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum.  ...  In  any  event  the  great 
weakness  of  the  initiative  in  its  ordinary  form 
consists  in  its  failure  to  work  sufficiently  in  favor 
of  the  popular  political  education.  Measures  sub- 
mitted by  this  method  to  popular  vote  cannot 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  receive  that  thorough 
ventilation  and  discussion  which  tends  to  inform 
and  illuminate  popular  opinion." — H.  D.  Croly, 
Progressive  democracy,  pp.  306-307. — "The  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  system  is  one  that  ought 
to  approve  itself  to  the  public  for  general  adop- 
tion. It  is  argued  that,  in  this  way,  subterranean 
influences  of  corrupt  character  can  be  avoided  be- 
cause the  whole  electorate  can  not  be  corrupted. 
It  is  argued  that  in  this  way  prompt  action  is 
secured  in  deference  to  popular  will,  and  that  leg- 
islation, beneficial  to  the  public  and  avoiding  or 
abolishing  special  privilege,  can  not  be  obstructed 
or  prevented  by  the  hugger-muggering  of  political 
bosses  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  corrupt  cor- 
porate managers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
in  the  early  use  of  such  a  device  as  this  upon 
legislation,  the  results  may  not  seem  to  be  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  people  than  un- 
der the  representative  system  when  it  was  being 
used  and  abused  by  corrupt  methods.  However, 
the  ease  with  which  the  so-called  pure  democracy 
can  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  corruptionist 
has  yet  to  be  shown." — W.  H.  Taft,  Popular  gov- 
ernment, p.  50. 

Early  development  and  growth  in  Switzer- 
land.— The  initiative  and  referendum  are  essentially 
Swiss  institutions.  ".A  popular  vote  under  the  name 
Referendum  was  known  in  the  valleys  of  Grau- 
biinden  and  Wallis  as  early  as  the  16th  century. 
Here  existed  small  federations  of  communities 
who  regulated  certain  matters  of  general  concern 
by  means  of  assemblies  of  delegates  from  each 
village.  These  conventions  were  not  allowed  to 
decide  upon  any  important  measure  finally,  but 
must  refer  the  matter  to  the  various  constituen- 
cies. If  a  majority  of  these  approved,  the  act 
might  be  passed  at  the  next  assembly.  This 
primitive  system  lasted  till  the  French  invasion 
of  I7g8,  and  was  again  established  in  Graubiinden 
in  ISIS.  The  word  Referendum  was  also  used 
by  the  old  federal  diets,  in  which  there  were 
likewise  no  comprehensive  powers  of  legislation. 
If  not  already  instructed  the  delegates  must  vote 


'ad  referendum'  and  carry  all  questions  to  the 
home  government.  The  institution  as  now  known 
is  a  product  of  this  century.  It  originated  in 
the  canton  of  St.  Gallen  in  1830,  where  at  the 
time  the  constitution  was  undergoing  revision, 
.^s  a  compromise  between  the  party  which  strove 
for  pure  democracy  and  that  desiring  representa- 
tive government,  it  was  provided  that  all  laws 
should  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  if  a  re- 
spectable number  of  voters  so  demanded.  Known 
at  first  by  the  name  Veto,  this  system  slowly 
found  its  way  into  several  of  the  German-speaking 
cantons,  so  that  soon  after  the  adoption  of  "pie 
federal  constitution  five  were  employing  the  op- 
tional Referendum.  Other  forms  of  popular  leg- 
islation were  destined  to  find  wider  acceptance." 
— B.  Moses,  Federal  government  of  Switzerland,  p. 
iig. — "Laws  passed  by  the  cantonal  legislature  may 
or  must  be  referred  to  the  people  (referendum), 
who  then  have  the  right  to  reject  or  accept  them, 
who,  in  other  words,  become  the  law-makers, 
their  legislature  being  simply  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee to  help  them  by  suggesting  measures  and 
by  drafting  them.  The  referendum  is  of  two 
kinds,  optional  and  obligatory.  The  optional  ref- 
erendum requires  that  a  law  must  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  if  a  certain  number  of  the  voters 
petition  for  it.  The  proportion  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  ranging  from  a  twelfth  to  a 
fifth  of  all  the  voters.  The  obligatory  referendum 
requires,  as  the  name  implies  that  all  laws,  or 
certain  kinds  of  laws,  shall  be  submitted  with- 
out the  need  of  petition.  The  obligatory  form 
is  the  more  democratic,  requiring,  as  it  does,  a 
direct  popular  vote  on  every  law.  The  initiative, 
on  the  other  hand,  enables  a  certain  number  of 
voters  to  propose  a  law  or  a  principle  of  legis- 
lation and  to  require  that  the  legislature  submit 
the  proposal  to  the  people,  even  though  it  is 
itself  opposed  to  it.  If  ratified  the  proposal  be- 
comes law.  .  .  .  By  .  .  .  [the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum] Switzerland  has  more  nearly  approached 
democracy  than  has  any  other  country.  This 
system  has  been  mainly  developed  since  1848, 
though  its  beginnings  may  be  found  earlier.  Its 
growth  constitutes  the  most  important  feature 
of  Swiss  political  histon,'  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  adopted  wholly  or  in  part  in 
all  of  the  representative  cantons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Freiburg.  It  has  also  been  introduced 
into  the  federal  government.  In  1874  the  federal 
constitution  was  revised,  and  at  that  time  the 
federal  referendum  was  established,  and  since 
i8qi  a  kind  of  federal  initiative  exists,  that  is, 
the  people  have  the  right  to  initiate  constitutional 
amendments,  not  ordinary  laws,  but,  as  no  sharp 
lint  separates  the  two,  the  power  is  practically 
unrestricted." — C.  D.  Hazen,  Europe  since  1S15,  pp. 
588-590. — See  also  Suffrage,  M.^nhood;  Switzer- 
land:   1848-1874;   1874-1921. 

Development  in  United  States. — The  referen- 
dum was  adopted  by  some  of  the  states  before 
the  idea  of  the  initiative  had  reached  America. 
"The  New  York  constitution  of  1821  was  re- 
ferred to  the  electorate,  and  it  further  provided 
that  amendments  should  likewise  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  after  having  received  legislative  ap- 
proval. By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  doctrine  of  the  constitutional  referendum  was 
fairly  fixed,  and  most  of  the  constitutions  since 
1850,  excepting  those  of  Delaware  (1897),  Missis- 
sippi (i8go).  South  Carolina  (1895),  and  Virginia 
(1902),  have  been  approved  by  popular  vote.  .  .  . 
The  doctrine  of  popular  referendum  was  also 
early  extended  to  several  important  matters  be- 
sides constitutions  and  amendments.  .  .  .  The  leg- 
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islature  of  New  York,  in  1849,  submitted  the 
proposition  of  establishing  free  schools  to  the 
decision  of  the  electors ;  and  the  question  of 
womah  suffrage  was  laid  before  the  voters  of 
Massachusetts  in  1895.  ...  It  was  not  such  a 
long  step,  therefore,  from  these  and  similar  prac- 
tices, to  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system  of 
initiative  and  referendum,  whereby  the  voters  may 
initiate  any  measure  or  require  the  referendum 
on  any  legislative  Act." — C.  A.  Beard,  American 
government  and  politics,  pp.  461-463. — "The  nine- 
teenth century  closed  with  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum intrenched  in  the  Constitution  of  only 
one  State,  South  Dakota,  but  with  a  pertinacious 
agitation  in  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
[See  South  Dakota;  iS8q-iqi2.]  The  ferment, 
of  which  the  Farmers'  .Mlance  rngvement  was 
a  prominent  manifestation,  and  which  came  to 
influence  and  alter  the  entire  form  and  char- 
acter of  the  Democratic  party,  set  forward  on 
every  side  the  work  of  the  advocates  of  direct 
legislation.  .  .  .  Investigators  in  the  field  of  com- 
parative politics  were  pointing  curious  fingers  at 
the  initiative  and  referendum  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  made  clear  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Bryce  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  that  our  political  practice  pro- 
vided cases  of  popular  law-making  quite  as  in- 
teresting to  the  world.  .  .  .  The  initiative  and  the 
referendum,  to  which  has  now  been  added  the 
recall,  i.e.,  the  removal  of  a  public  officer  by 
vote  of  the  people  and  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor [see  Recall],  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
'reformer'  at  the  end  of  the  century  .  .  .  and  the 
movement  is  still  in  progress  [written  in  1912]. 
.  .  .  Following  South  Dakota  the  people  of  Utah, 
on  November  6,  1900,  adopted  an  amendment,  to 
their  Constitution  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  legislature.  It  was  arranged  that  the  legal 
voters  of  the  State,  .  .  .  may  initiate  legislation, 
and  .  .  .  'require  any  law'  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, unless  it  may  have  been  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  each  house,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  On  similar  terms  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum  were  authorized  in 
'legal  subdivisions'  of  the  State.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
Oregon,  the  State  in  which  the  most  en- 
thusiasm for  direct  legislation  has  been  evidenced 
and  the  most  experience  with  it  has  been  gained, 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  changing 
its  Constitution.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
amendment  passed  two  successive  legislatures,  those 
of  1899  and  1 901,  and  was  adopted  by  the  people 
on  June  2,  1902,  by  a  vote  of  62,024  to  5,668. 
[See  Oregon-:  1902-1915.]  Here  as  in  South 
Dakota  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  is  vested 
in  a  bi-cameral  representative  assembly,  but  the 
people  'reserve  to  themselves'  the  right  to  pro- 
pose and  enact  laws,  and  to  call  for  a  vote  upon 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  representa- 
tive body.  They  may  also  initiate  constitutional 
amendments,  thus  introducing  a  new  feature  into 
the  general  scheme  for  direct  popular  govern- 
ment in  America.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  the  refer- 
endum was  arrested  in  1903,  for  in  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Missouri,  in  which  States  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  pending,  the  friends  of  the 
system  met  with  defeat.  ...  On  the  other  hand, 
...  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Nevada  [1904],  introducing  the 
referendum  into  the  practice  of  that  State.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  voters  may  call  for  the  sub- 
mission of  'any  law  or  resolution  made  by  the 
legislature.'  .\  majority  of  those  voting  can  ap- 
prove or  annul  the  measure.  .  .  .  Montana,  an- 
other State  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  frontier, 
instituted   the   reform  in   1906.     Here   the   people 


may  originate  legislation,  'except  as  to  laws  re- 
lating to  appropriations  of  money  and  except  as 
to  laws  for  the  submission  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  except  as  to  local  or  special  laws 
as  enumerated  in  Article  V,  Section  26.'  The  ref- 
erendum may  be  invoked  on  acts  which  the  legis- 
lature has  passed,  'except  as  to  laws  necessary 
for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health,  or  safety,'  and  appropriation  bills  and 
those  classes  of  special  legislation  excepted  by  the 
clause  relating  to  the  initiative.  ...  By  statutory 
legislation  not  founded  upon  constitutional  author- 
ity the  right  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  has 
been  extended  to  towns  and  cities  in  Montana." — 
E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Referendum  in  America,  pp.  391, 
396-397,  413-415- 

"In  1907  the  twin  institutions,  again  travelling 
eastward,  found  lodgment  in  Maine.  That  year  a 
constitutional  amendment  establishing  them  passed 
the  State  Legislature,  and  the  next  year  was 
ratified  by  the  people.  The  Initiative  was  in- 
stituted for  the  proposal  of  laws,  but  not  for 
constitutional  amendments,  which  were  specifically 
exempted,  upon  petition  of  twelve  thousand  voters; 
the  Referendum  on  legislative  acts,  by  petition  of 
ten  thousand.  It  was  provided  that  all  acts  of 
the  Legislature,  except  those  pertaining  solely  to 
its  business,  making  appropriations  therefor,  or 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  fixed  by  law,  and 
measures  of  immediate  urgency,  shall  be  held  for 
ninety  days  after  the  Legislature's  adjournment, 
subject  to  the  Referendum,  which  must  be  called 
for  within  that  time.  A  measure  proposed  by  the 
Initiative  if  passed  by  the  Legislature  without 
change  is  to  stand  enacted,  without  submission. 
But  if  such  measure  be  not  adopted  it  is  then 
to  be  submitted,  either  alone,  or  together  with 
one  of  the  Legislature's  drafting  as  an  alternate 
choice.  The  Legislature  may  on  its  own  motion 
enact  measures  conditioned  upon  their  ratification 
by  a  Referendum  vote.  In  all  cases  a  majority  0. 
those  voting  only  is  necessary  for  approval.  The 
use  of  both  Initiative  and  Referendum  was  at 
the  same  time  also  extended  to  cities,  with  the 
requirement  that  the  local  ordinance  establishing 
them  be  first  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
citizens." — E.  M.  Bacon  and  M.  Wyman,  Direct 
elections  and  law-making  by  popular  vote,  pp. 
41-42.— See  also  Maine;  1875-1909. — "Oklahoma 
entered  the  Union  in  1907,  and  its  very  long  Con- 
stitution contained  many  radical  provisions,  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum  amo.ng  the  number, 
[See  Oklahoma:  1907-1916.]  .  .  .  The  legislature, 
as  it  was  directed  to  do  in  the  Constitution,  has 
laid  down  rules  for  making  the  system  effective. 
These  are  similar  to  the  rules  which  are  in  use 
in  Oregon,  though  some  variant  provisions  are  to 
be  noted.  The  arguments  are  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  sole  expense  of  the  State.  While 
in  Oregon  and  Montana  no  limitation  is  placed 
upon  the  length  of  the  arguments,  except  what 
is  provided  by  the  requirement  that  the  private 
committees  and  organizations  presenting  them  shall 
pay  the  cost  of  printing,  Oklahoma  stipulates  that 
the  statements  shall  not  exceed  2,000  words  on 
either  side.  ...  In  Missouri,  where  the  people 
had  defeated  a  constitutional  amendment  in  re- 
lation to  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  in  1904, 
the  legislature  revived  the  subject  in  1907.  The 
amendment  when  it  was  submitted  this  time- 
in  November,  iqo8 — was  approved.  Laws  and 
constitutional  amendments  may  be  initiated  by 
eight  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  'in  each  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Congressional  districts  in 
the  State.'  Submission  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature   may  be  demanded  within  ninety  days 
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by    five   per   cent   of   the    voters   drawn    from   at 
least  two-thirds   of   the  Congressional   districts,  or 
the   legislature,  if  it   wish,  may   refer  any   law   to 
the  people  on  its  own  motion.     Exception  is  made 
for   'laws   necessary    for   the    immediate    preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety,  and  laws 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses,  of 
the    State    government,    for    the    maintenance    of 
the    State    institutions    and    for    the    support    of 
public    schools.'      The    system    is    made    operative 
by    legislation   enacted    in    igog.      [See    Missouri: 
1Q12-1Q14.]   ...  A  new  Constitution  for  the  State 
of   Michigan   was   adopted   by   the   people   in   No- 
vember, 1908.     It  contains  some  provisions  which 
authorize  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  popu- 
lar   share    in    law-making    in    that    State,    though 
it    is    doubtful    if    they    will    have    practical    use. 
Article    V,    Section    38,    of    the    new    Constitution 
provides:     'Any  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
approved   by   the    Governor,   except   appropriation 
bills,    may    be    referred   by    the   legislature    to    the 
qualified    electors,    and    no    bill    so    referred    shall 
become  a   law  unless  approved  by   a   majority   of 
the    electors    voting    thereon.'      The    people    are 
also    given    a    conditional    right    of    initiative    re- 
specting   constitutional    amendments.  ...  In    iqio 
the   people   of   Arkansas   adopted   a   constitutional 
amendment  introducing  the  initiative  and  the  ref- 
erendum into  the  legislative  system  of  that  State. 
The    plan    in    the    main    follows    that    which    is 
in  use  in  Oregon.  ...  In   loio  the  initiative  and 
the    referendum    were    adopted    in    great    haste    in 
Colorado.       At    an    extra    session    the    legislature, 
on   September   2,    [igio]    referred   a   constitutional 
amendment    to    the    people    who    approved    it    in 
November.  .  .  .  This    amendment    introduces    the 
system   in   its   favorite   form.     The   initiative   may 
be  invoked   by  eight  per  cent  of  the   legal  voters 
on    the    subject    of    both    laws    and    constitutional 
amendments;   the   referendum  by  five  per  cent  01 
(he    legal   voters.     The    referendum    petition    must 
be  presented  within  a  period   of  ninety   days   fol- 
lowing   the    adjournment    of    the    legislature.      It 
may   apply   to   entire   acts   or   to   items   and   parts 
of    acts.      The    legislature    itself     may     refer    an 
act  to  the  people.     Exceptions  are  made  for  'laws 
necessary    for   the   immediate   preservation    of    the 
public  peace,  health  or  safety,  and  appropriations 
for   the   support   and   maintenance   of   the   depart- 
ment of  State  and  State  institutions.'    Cities,  towns 
and  municipalities  are  vested  with  similar  powers. 
Ten  per  cent  can  order  the  referendum  and  fifteen 
per   cent   can    propose   any    measure    in    the    local 
districts.      The    Arizona    convention    of    1910,    in 
framing   a  constitution   for  the   new  State,   whose 
admission  to  the  Union  has  been  sought  at  Wash- 
ington   [Arizona    was   admitted    to    the    Union    in 
1912],   adopted   provisions   on    the  subject   of   the 
initiative  and  referendum    [passed,   iqii]." — E.  P. 
Oberholtzer,  Referendum  in  America,  pp.  415-416, 
422-425. — In   iqii   California  and  New  Hampshire 
adopted   the  initiative  and   referendum  with  some 
limitations.        (See     California:      iqii;      1920.) 
"Idaho   in    1912   adopted   a   constitutional   amend- 
ment   authorizing    the    legislature    of    that    state 
to    establish    the    initiative    and    referendum,    but 
up  to  the  present  time   [1920]   no   legislation  has 
been    enacted    in    Idaho    [because    the   self-enacting 
clause    was    omitted   in    the    amendment].      Idaho 
may,   therefore,  be  excluded   from   this  list." — Illi- 
nois   Legislative    Reference    Bureau,    Constitutional 
Convention  Bulletin,  no.  i,  pp.  80-81. — Nebraska, 
in    1912,   adopted    the    initiative    for   statutes    and 
for   constitutional   amendments   and   also   the    ref- 
erendum.    Ohio  established  the  same  reforms  that 


year,  and  in  1918  extended  the  referendum  to  fed- 
eral amendments.  Washington  was  another  state 
that  adopted  the  referendum,  in  iqi2,  and  the 
initiative  for  statutes  only.  During  the  campaign 
of  191 2,  the  initiative  and  referendum  became  im- 
portant issues.  Colonel  Roosevelt  came  out  in 
favor  of  them  in  his  speech  to  the  Ohio  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  planks  on  the  subject 
were  embodied  in  the  Progressive  party  platform 
of  that  year.  The  proposal  for  initiative  and 
referendum  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Mis- 
sissippi in  191 2  and  failed,  but  was  finally  passed 
in  1914.  North  Dakota  adopted  them  both  in  a 
imited  form  in  1914  and  revised  and  extended  the 
law  m  1018.  "Massachusetts  [iqiS]  provides  for 
an  indirect  initiative  both  as  to  laws  and  con- 
stitutional amendments.  .  .  .  [It]  has  the  most  nu- 
merous limitations  upon  the  use  of  the  referendum. 
.  .  .  The  referendum  is  excluded  from  use  with 
respect  to  a  series  of  rights  granted  bv  the 
declaration  of  rights  of  that  state.  .  .  .  Massa- 
chusetts excludes  from  the  application  of  the 'in- 
itiative  all  of  the  matters  .  .  .  [not]  subject  to  the 
referendum;  measures  relating  to  the  recall  of 
judges  or  'to  the  reversal  of  a  judicial  decision' 
[etcj.  —Illinois  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
Initiative,  referendum  and  recall  {Constitutional 
Convention  Bulletin,  no.  2,  pp.  85,  91-92)  — 
"Maryland  [1915]  and  New  Mexico  [1911]  have 
only  the  referendum  for  state-wide  legislation  Of 
the  .  [twenty-two]  states  having  the  initiative 
and  referendum  [m  1920]  five  do  not  apply  the 
initiative  to  constitutional  amendments  [These 
five  states  are:  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Montana, 
Maine  and  Washington.]"— Illinois  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Bureau,  Constitutional  Convention  Bulletin 
no.  I,  pp.  80-81. 

In  city  government.     See  Commission  govern- 
ment IN   American   cities:    1907. 

Other  countries.— While  the  most  important  de- 
devolpment  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  has 
taken  place  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  United  States 
the  movement  has  not  been  altogether  absent 
from  other  countries.  The  question  has  come  un- 
der consideration  in  France,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
England.  The  initiative  and  referendum  are  em- 
ployed in  New  Zealand,  and  the  referendum  has 
been  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  since  the  formation  of  the  union. 
— See  also  Australia:  1915. 
See  also  Recall. 

Also  in:  A.  H.  Eaton,  Oregon  svstem. — D.  F. 
Wilcox,  Government  by  all  the  people,  or  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  the  recall  as  instru- 
ments of  democracy.— h.  J.  Jerome,  Initiative  and 
referendum  {Pamphlet  of  Massachusetts  Direct  Leg- 
islation League).— W.  B.  Munro,  ed..  Initiative, 
referendum  and  recall.— C.  B.  Galbreath,  Initia- 
tive and  referendum  (Ohio  State  Librarv,  Legisla- 
'tive  Reference  Department,  parrpUei). — C.  A. 
Beard  and  B.  E.  Shultz,  Documents  on  the  state- 
wide initiative,  referendum  and  recall. — .\.  L. 
Lowell,  Governments  and  parties  in  continental 
Europe,  v.  2,  pp.  238-300.— L.  F.  Post,  Initiative 
and  referendum  (Proceedings  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  1906,  pp.  303-381).— W.  S.  U'Ren, 
Results  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  Oregon 
(Proceedings  of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, 1907,  pp.  193-197).— J.  D.  Barnett,  In- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall  in  Oregon. — T.  Curti, 
Resiiltate  des  schweizerischen  Referendums. — J.  M. 
Vincent,  Government  in  Switzerland,  pp.  122-125, 
46-47. — S.  Deploige,  Referendum  in  Switzerland 
(tr.  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan). — J.  Boyle,  Initiative  and 
referendum. — W.  E.  J.  Van  Balveren,  Het  refer- 
endum    in    Zuritzerland. — G.     H.     Haynes,     How 
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Massachusetts  adopted  the  initiath'e  and  refer- 
endum {Political  Science  Quarterly,  Sept.,  igi9, 
pp.  454-521). — J.  Bourne,  Initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  {Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.,  1912). — A. 
Connors,  Initiative  and  referendum  in  igi;  (Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Review,  May,  1916). — F. 
Bonjour,  Democratic  Stiisse,  pp.  S4-157. 

INJUNCTIONS,  in  labor  disputes.  See 
Courts:  United  States:  Right  of  court  to  issue 
injunctions;    U.S.A.:     1908    (.^pril-November). 

INK,  Invention  of.  See  Books:  Writing  ma- 
terials. 

INKERMANN,  Battle  of  (1854).  See  Rus- 
sia:  1854-1856. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION.  See  Canals;  Com- 
merce: Primitive:  Transportation;  Ancient:  B.C. 
1400;  B.C.  1000-200;  A.D.  200-600;  Medieval: 
1 2th- 1 6th  centuries;  Era  of  geographic  e.xpansion: 
I7th-i8th  centuries;  Commercial  Age:  1770-1921; 
also  specific  names  of  rives,  as  Amazon  rrtr,  etc. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMISSION 
(1907).  See  CoNSERVAnoN  of  natural  resources: 
United  States:    1907- 1910. 

IMMEDIATISTAS,  name  of  political  party. 
See  Philippine  islands:    1907. 

INNER  AGA,  name  of  Turkish  official.  See 
Sublime  Porte. 

INNESS,  George  (1825-1894),  American  land- 
scape painter.     See  Painting:   American. 

INNOCENT  I  (d.  417),  pope,  402-417. 

Innocent  II   (d.  1143),  pope,  1130-1143. 

Innocent  III  (1161-1216),  pope,  1198-1216.  He 
restored  papal  authority  in  Rome  and  the  states 
of  the  church  and  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  church  over  that  of  the  state;  forced  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  to  take  back  his  repudiated 
queen,  1200;  inspired  the  fourth  Crusade,  1202- 
1204;  started  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
1208;  deposed  Otto  I\',  of  the  Holy  Roman  em- 
pire, 1 2 10;  forced  John,  king  of  England,  to 
acknowledge  papal  sovereignty  and  pay  a  yearly 
feudal  tribute,  1213;  crowned  Frederick  of  Sicily 
emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  1215;  jnd 
presided  over  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  1215. 
See  Papacy:  1122-1250;  1198-1216;  1198-1303; 
Albigenses:  1209;  Crusades:  1201-1203;  Inquisi- 
tion:  1203-1525. 

Innocent  IV  (d.  1254),  pope,  1243-1254.  En- 
gaged in  a  feud  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
and   with   his  successors,   Conrad   and   Manfred. 

Innocent  V  (1225-1276),  pope,  1276,  January 
to  June. 

Innocent  VI   (d.  1362),  pope,  1352-1362. 

Innocent  VII   (1336-1406),  pope,  1404-1406. 

Innocent  VIII  (1432-1492),  pope,  1484-1492. 

Innocent  IX  (1519-1591),  pope,  1591,  October 
to  December. 

Innocent  X  (1574-1655),  pope,  1644-1655.  See 
Papacy:  1644-1667. 

Innocent   XI    (1611-1689),  pope,   1678-1689. 

Innocent  XII  (1615-1700),  pope,  1691-1700. 
See  Papacy:    1682-1693. 

Innocent    XIII    (1655-1724),    pope,    1721-1724. 

INNSBRUCK,  capital  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
taken  by  the  Bavarians  and  French  in  1809.  See 
Germany:    1S09-1810    (April-February). 

INNUITS,  name  of  Eskimo  tribe.  See  Es- 
kimo   FAMILY'. 

INOCULATION.  See  Medical  science: 
Modern:    i8th   centurv:    Preventive   inoculation. 

INQUEST.     See  Jury,  Trial  by. 

INQUISITION:  1203-1525.— Definition.— Re- 
lation to  the  age. — Origin  of  Holy  Office. — St. 
Dominic  and  the  Dominicans. — Episcopal  inqui- 
sition.— Apostolical  or  papal  inquisition. — Span- 
ish inquisition  and  its  terrible  rule. — Estimate 


of  victims. — Expulsion  of  Jews  and  Moors. — 
"The  most  permanent  defense  of  the  Church 
against  heresy  was  the  establishment,  under  the 
headship  of  the  Pope,  of  a  system  of  courts  de- 
signed to  ferret  out  secret  cases  of  unbelief  and 
bring  the  offenders  to  punishment.  These  courts, 
which  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery and  conviction  of  heretics,  were  called  the 
Holy  Inquisition.  .  .  .  The  unfairness  of  the  trials 
and  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  those  suspected 
of  heresy  were  subjected,  through  long  imprison- 
ment or  torture, — inflicted  with  the  hope  of  forc- 
ing them  to  confess  their  crime  or  to  implicate 
others, — have  rendered  the  name  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion infamous.  Without  by  any  means  attempt- 
ing to  defend  the  methods  employed,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  inquisitors  were  often  earnest 
and  upright  men,  and  the  methods  of  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition  were  not  more  cruel  than  those 
in  the  secular  courts  of  the  period.  The  asser- 
tion of  the  suspected  person  that  he  was  not 
a  heretic  did  not  receive  any  attention,  for  it 
was  assumed  that  he  would  naturally  deny  his 
guilt,  as  would  any  other  criminal.  A  person's 
belief  had,  therefore,  to  be  judged  by  outward 
acts.  Consequently  one  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Inquisition  by  mere  accidental  conversation 
with  a  heretic,  by  some  unintentional  neglect  to 
show  due  respect  toward  the  Church  rites,  or  by 
the  malicious  testimony  of  one's  neighbors.  This 
is  really  the  most  terrible  aspect  of  the  Inquisition 
and  its  procedure.  If  the  suspected  person  con- 
fessed his  guilt  and  abjured  his  heresy,  he  was 
forgiven  and  received  back  into  the  Church;  but 
a  penance  of  life  imprisonment  was  imposed  upon 
him  as  a  fitting  means  of  wiping  away  the  un- 
speakable sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  If 
he  persisted  in  his  heresy,  he  was  'relaxed  to 
the  secular  arm';  that  is  to  say,  the  Church,  whose 
law  forbade  it  to  shed  blood,  handed  over  the 
convicted  person  to  the  civil  power,  which  burned 
him  alive  without  further  trial." — J.  H.  Breasted 
and  J.  H.  Robinson,  Outlines  of  European  history, 
pt.  I,  pp.  4S3-484. — "In  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
Inquisition,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  principles  and  historical  facts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  those  exaggerations  or 
rhetorical  descriptions  which  reveal  bias  and  an 
obvious  determination  to  injure  CathoUcism,  rather 
than  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
further  its  exercise.  It  is  also  essential  to  note 
that  the  Inquisition,  in  its  establishment  and  pro- 
cedure, pertained  not  to  the  spirit  of  belief,  but 
to  that  of  discipline.  The  dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  Church  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Inquisition  was  justified  in  its 
scope,  or  wise  in  its  methods,  or  extreme  in  its 
practice.  .  .  .  Heresy  .  .  .  was  for  society  in  those 
times  what  we  call  anarchy.  Hence  the  severity 
'  with  which  heretics  were  treated  by  the  secular 
power  long  before  the  Inquisition  was  established. 
As  regards  the  character  of  these  punishments, 
it  should  be  considered  that  they  were  the  natural 
expression  not  only  of  the  legislative  power,  but 
also  of  the  popular  hatred  for  heresy  in  an  age 
that  dealt  both  vigorously  and  roughly  with  crim- 
inals of  every  type.  .  .  .  That  such  intolerance 
was  not  peculiar  to  Catholicism,  but  was  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tion in  those,  also,  who  abandoned  the  Church,  is 
evident  from  the  measures  taken  by  some  of  the 
Reformers  against  those  who  differed  from  them  in 
matters  of  belief." — J.  Blotzer,  Inquisition  {Catholic 
encyclopedia,  v.  8,  p.  36). — "In  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  definition  of  heresy  had  been 
committed   to   episcopal   authority.     But   the   cog- 
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nisance  of  heretics  and  the  determination  of  their 
punishment  remained  in  the  hands  of  secular  magis- 
trates. At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  Albigensian  heterodoxy  through 
Languedoc  and  Northern  Italy  alarmed  the  chiefs 
of  Christendom,  and  furnished  the  Papacy  with 
a  good  pretext  for  extending  its  prerogatives.  In- 
nocent III  in  1203  empowered  two  French  Cis- 
tercians, Pierre  de  Castelnau  and  Raoul,  to  preach 
against  the  heretics  of  Provence.  [See  also  Albi- 
GENSES;  i2oq;  1210-1213;  Results.]  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  ratified  this  commission  by  a  Bull, 
which  censured  the  negligence  and  coldness  of  the 
bishops,  appointed  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  Papal 
delegate  in  matters  of  heresy,  and  gave  him  author- 
ity to  judge  and  punish  misbelievers.  This  was 
the  first  germ  of  the  Holy  Office  as  a  separate 
Tribunal.  .  .  .  Being  a  distinct  encroachment  of 
the  Papacy  upon  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
prerogatives,  the  Inquisition  met  at  first  with  some 
opposition  from  the  bishops.  The  people  for  whose 
persecution  it  was  designed,  and  at  whose  expense 
it  carried  on  its  work,  broke  into  rebellion;  the 
first  years  of  its  annals  were  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  murder  of  one  of  its  founders,  Pierre  de  Castel- 
nau. He  was  canonised,  and  became  the  first  Saint 
of  the  Inquisition.  ...  In  spite  of  opposition,  the 
Papal  institution  took  root  and  flourished.  Philip 
Augustus  responded  to  the  appeals  of  Innocent ; 
and  a  crusade  began  against  the  Albigenses,  in 
which  Simon  de  Montfort  won  his  sinister  celebrity. 
During  those  bloody  wars  the  Inquisition  de- 
veloped itself  as  a  force  of  formidable  expansive 
energy.  Material  assistance  to  the  cause  was  ren- 
dered by  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  Augustine  order, 
who  settled  in  Provence  on  his  way  back  from 
Rome  in  1206.  Domenigo  de  Guzman,  known  to 
universal  history  as  S.  Dominic,  organised  a  new 
militia  for  the  service  of  the  orthodox  Church  be- 
tween the  years  1215  and  1219.  His  order,  called 
the  Order  of  the  Preachers,  was  originally  designed 
to  repress  heresy  and  confirm  the  faith  by  diffusing 
Catholic  doctrine  and  maintaining  the  creed  in  its 
purity.  It  consisted  of  three  sections:  the  Preach- 
ing Friars;  nuns  living  in  coventual  retreat;  and 
laymen,  entitled  the  Third  Order  of  Penitence  or 
the  Militia  of  Christ,  who  in  after  years  were 
merged  with  the  Congregation  of  S.  Peter  Martyr, 
and  corresponded  to  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Since  the  Dominicans  were  established  in  the 
heat  and  passion  of  a  crusade  against  heresy,  by 
a  rigid  Spaniard  who  employed  his  energies  in 
persecuting  misbelievers,  they  assumed  at  the  out- 
set a  belligerent  and  inquisitorial  attitude.  Yet  it 
is  not  strictly  accurate  to  represent  S.  Dominic 
himself  as  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  Papacy 
proceeded  with  caution  in  its  design  of  forming  a 
tribunal  dependent  on  the  Holy  See  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishops.  Papal  Legates  with  pleni- 
potentiary authority  were  sent  to  Languedoc,  and 
decrees  were  issued  against  the  heretics,  in  which 
the  Inquisition  was  rather  implied  than  directly 
named;  nor  can  I  find  that  S.  Dominic,  though 
he  continued  to  be  the  soul  of  the  new  institution 
until  his  death,  in  1221,  obtained  the  title  of 
Inquisitor.  Notwithstanding  this  vagueness,  the 
Holy  Office  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
'S.  Dominic ;  and  it  soon  becam»  apparent  that  the 
order  he  had  formed  was  destined  to  monopolise  its 
functions.  .  .  .  This  Apostolical  Inquisition  was  at 
once  introduced  into  Lombardy,  Romagna  and  the 
Marches  of  Treviso.  The  extreme  rigour  of  its 
proceedings,  the  extortions  of  monks,  and  the  vio- 
lent resistance  offered  by  the  communes,  led  to 
some  relaxation  of  its  original  constitution.  More 
authority  had  to  be  conceded  to  the  bishops;  and 


the  right  of  the  Inquisitors  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
people  was  modified.  Yet  it  retained  its  true  form 
of  a  Papal  organ,  superseding  the  episcopal  pre- 
rogatives, and  overriding  the  secular  magistrates, 
who  were  bound  to  execute  its  biddings.  As  such 
it  was  admitted  into  Tuscany,  and  established  in 
Aragon.  Venice  received  it  in  1289,  with  certain 
reservations  that  placed  its  proceedings  under  the 
control  of  Doge  and  Council.  In  Languedoc,  the 
country  of  its  birth,  it  remained  rooted,  at  Tou- 
louse and  Carcassonne;  but  the  Inquisition  did  not 
extend  its  authority  over  central  and  northern 
France.  In  Paris  its  functions  were  performed  by 
the  Sorbonne.  Nor  did  it  obtain  a  footing  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  statute  'De  Haeretico  Com- 
burendo,'  passed  in  1401  at  the  instance  of  the 
higher  clergy,  sanctioned  the  principles  on  which 
it  existed.  .  .  .  The  revival  of  the  Holy  Office  on 
a  new  and  far  more  murderous  basis,  took  place 
in  1484.  We  have  seen  that  hitherto  there  had 
been  two  types  of  Tnquisition  into  heresy.  The 
first,  which  remained  in  force  up  to  the  year  1203, 
may  be  called  the  episcopal.  The  second  was  the 
Apostolical  or  Dominican:  it  transferred  this  ju- 
risdiction from  the  bishops  to  the  Papacy,  who 
employed  the  order  of  S.  Dominic  for  the  special 
service  of  the  tribunal  instituted  by  the  Imperial 
Decrees  of  Frederick  II.  The  third  deserves  no 
other  name  than  Spanish,  though,  after  it  had  taken 
shape  in  Spain,  it  was  transferred  to  Portugal, 
applied  in  all  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies, 
and  communicated  with  some  modifications  to  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands.  Both  the  second  and  the 
third  types  of  inquisition  into  heresy  were  Span- 
ish inventions,  patented  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and 
monopolised  by  the  Dominican  order.  But  the 
third  and  final  form  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain 
distinguished  itself  by  emancipation  from  Papal 
and  Royal  control,  and  by  a  specific  organisation 
which  rendered  it  the  most  formidable  of  irre- 
sponsible engines  in  the  annals  of  religious  insti- 
tutions. .  .  .  Castile  had  hitherto  been  free  from 
the  pest.  But  the  conditions  of  that  kingdom 
offered  a  good  occasion  for  its  introduction.  .  .  . 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  of  Castile  ac- 
quired vast  wealth  and  influence.  Few  families 
but  felt  the  burden  of  their  bonds  and  mortgages. 
ReUgious  fanaticism,  social  jealousy,  and  pecuniary 
distress  exasperated  the  Christian  population;  and 
as  early  as  the  year  1391,  more  than  5.000  Jews 
were  massacred  in  one  popular  uprising.  The 
Jews,  in  fear,  adopted  Christianity.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  15th  century  the  population  counted  some 
million  of  converts — called  New  Christians,  or,  in 
contempt,  Marranos:  a  word  which  may  probably 
be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Maranatha.  These 
converted  Jews,  by  their  ability  and  wealth,  crept 
into  high  offices  of  state,  obtained  titles  of  aris- 
tocracy, and  founded  noble  houses.  ...  It  was  a 
Sicilian  Inquisitor,  Philip  Barberis,  who  suggested 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  the  advantage  he  might 
secure  by  extending  the  Holy  Office  to  Castile. 
Ferdinand  avowed  his  willingness;  and  Sixtus  IV 
gave  the  project  his  approval  in  1478.  But  it 
met  with  opposition  from  the  gentler-natured  Isa- 
bella. .  .  .  Then  Isabella  yielded;  and  in  1481  the 
Holy  Office  was  founded  at  Seville.  It  began  its 
work  by  publishing  a  comprehensive  edict  against 
all  New  Christians  suspected  of  Judaising,  which 
offence  was  so  constructed  as  to  cover  the  most 
innocent  observance  of  national  customs.  Resting 
from  labour  on  Saturday;  performing  ablutions  at 
stated  times;  refusing  to  eat  pork  or  puddings 
made  of  blood;  and  abstaining  from  wine,  suf- 
ficed to  colour  accusations  of  heresy.  .  .  .  Upon 
the  pubhcation  of  this  edict,  there  was  an  exodus 
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of  Jews  by  thousands  into  the  fiefs  of  independent 
vassals  of  the  crown — the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  and  the  Count  of  Arcos. 
All  emigrants  were  'ipso  facto'  declared  heretics 
by  the  Holy  Office.  During  the  first  year  after 
its  foundation,  Seville  beheld  2g8  persons  burned 
alive,  and  7q  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
A  large  square  stage  of  stone,  called  the  Que- 
madero,  was  erected  for  the  e.^iccution  of  those 
multitudes  who  were  destined  to  suffer  death  by 
hanging  or  by  flame.  In  the  same  year,  2,000 
were  burned  and  17,000  condemned  to  public  peni- 
tence, while  even  a  larger  number  were  burned 
in  effigy,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  [See 
also  Jews:  Spain:  8th-i5th  centuries.]  ...  In 
1483  Thomas  of  Torquemada  was  nominated  In- 
quisitor General  for  Castile  and  Aragon.  Under 
his  rule  a  Supreme  Council  was  established,  over 
which  he  presided  for  life.  ...  In  1484  a  General 
Council  was  held,  and  the  constitution  of  the  In- 
quisition was  established  by  articles.  .  .  .  The  two 
most  formidable  features  of  the  Inquisition  as 
thus  constituted  were  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops 
from  its  tribunal  and  the  secrecy  of  its  procedure. 
.  .  In  the  autumn  of  1484  the  Inquisition  was 
introduced  into  Aragon;  and  Saragossa  became  its 
headquarters  in  that  State.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  In- 
quisition was  now  firmly  grounded.  Directed  by 
Torquemada,  it  began  to  encroach  upon  the  crown, 
to  insult  the  episcopacy,  to  defy  the  Papacy,  to 
grind  the  Commons,  and  to  outrage  by  its  insolence 
the  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Office  grew  every 
year  in  pride,  pretensions  and  exactions  It  ar- 
rogated to  its  tribunal  crimes  of  usury,  bigamy, 
blasphemous  swearing,  and  unnatural  vice,  which 
appertained  by  right  to  the  secular  courts.  It  de- 
populated Spain  by  the  extermination  and  banish- 
ment of  at  least  three  million  industrious  subjects 
during  the  first  130  years  of  its  existence.  .  .  .  'Tor- 
quemada was  the  genius  of  evil  who  created  and 
presided  over  this  foul  instrument  of  human  crime 
and  folly.  During  his  eighteen  years  of  adminis- 
tration, reckoning  from  1480  to  1408,  he  sacrificed, 
according  to  Llorente's  calculation,  above  114,000 
victims,  of  whom  10,220  were  burned  alive,  6,860 
burned  in  effigy,  and  97,000  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  or  public  penitence  He,  too, 
it  was  who  in  1402  compelled  Ferdinand  to  drive 
the  Jews  from  his  dominions.  .  .  .  The  edict  of 
expulsion  was  issued  on  the  last  of  March.  Before 
the  last  of  July  all  Jews  were  sentenced  to  depart, 
carrying  no  gold  or  silver  with  them.  They  dis- 
posed of  their  lands,  houses,  and  goods  for  next 
to  nothing,  and  went  forth  to  die  by  thousands 
on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Italy.  .  .  .  The  exodus 
of  the  Jews  was  followed  in  1502  by  a  similar 
exodus  of  Moors  from  Castile  [see  Moors:  1402- 
i6oq],  and  in  1524  by  an  exodus  of  Mauresques 
from  Aragon.  To  compute  the  loss  of  wealth  and 
population  inflicted  upon  Spain  by  these  mad 
edicts  would  be  impossible.  .  .  .  After  Torque- 
mada, Diego  Deza  reigned  as  second  Inquisitor 
General  from  1498  to  1507.  In  these  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  calculation,  2,592  were  burned 
alive,  8q6  burned  in  effigy,  34,052  condemned  to 
prison  or  public  penitence.  Cardinal  Ximenes  de 
Cisneros  followed  between  1507  and  151 7.  The 
victims  of  this  decade  were  3,564  burned  alive.  .  .  . 
Adrian,  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  tutor  to  Charles  V, 
and  afterwards  Pope,  was  Inquisitor  General  be- 
tween 1516  and  1525.  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Cata- 
lonia, at  this  epoch,  simultaneously  demanded  a 
reform  of  the  Holy  Office  from  their  youthful 
sovereign.  But  Charles  refused,  and  the  tale  of 
Adrian's  administration  was  1,620  burned  alive,  560 
burned  in  effigy,   21,845  condemned   to   prison   or 


public  penitence.  The  total,  during  43  years,  be- 
tween 1481  and  1525,  amounted  to  234,526,  in- 
cluding all  descriptions  of  condemned  heretics. 
These  figures  are  of  necessity  vague,  for  the  Holy 
Office  left  but  meagre  records  of  its  proceedings." 
— J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy:  The  Catho- 
lic reaction,  pt.  i,  ch.  3.  See  also  Spain:  1524- 
1526. 

1487-1567. — Spread.— Holy  office  at  Rome.— 
"The  dread  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  such 
that  only  in  those  dependencies  early  and  com- 
pletely subdued  could  it  be  introducrd.  Established 
in  Sicily  in  1487  its  temporal  jurisdiction  was  sus- 
pended during  the  years  1535-46,  when  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  fear  of  Protestantism.  Even  during 
its  dark  quarter,  however,  it  was  able  to  punish 
heretics.  In  an  auto  [see  Auto  da  Fe]  celebrated 
at  Palermo,  of  the  twenty-two  culprits  three  were 
Lutherans  and  nineteen  Jews.  The  capitulation  of 
Naples  in  1503  expressly  excluded  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, nor  could  it  be  established  in  Milan. 
The  Portuguese  Inquisition  was  set  up  in  1536. 
The  New  World  was  capable  of  offering  less  resist- 
ance. Nevertheless,  for  many  years  the  inquisi- 
torial powers  were  vested  in  the  bishops  sent  over 
to  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  when  the  Inquisition  was 
established  in  both  countries  in  1570  it  probably 
meant  no  increase  of  severity.  The  natives  were 
exempt  from  its  jurisdiction  and  it  found  little  com- 
bustible material  save  in  captured  Protestant  Euro- 
peans. A  Fleming  was  burned  at  Lima  in  1548, 
and  at  the  first  auto  held  at  Mexico  in  1574  thirty- 
six  Lutherans  were  punished,  all  English  captives, 
two  by  burning  and  the  rest  by  scourging  or  the 
galleys.  The  same  need  of  repelling  Protestantism 
that  had  helped  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  called  into  being  her  sister  the 
Roman  Inquisition.  By  the  bull  Licet  ab  initio, 
Paul  IV  reconstituted  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome, 
directing  and  empowering  it  to  smite  all  who  per- 
sisted in  condemned  opinions  lest  others  should  be 
seduced  by  their  example,  not  only  in  the  papal 
states  but  in  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  It 
was  authorized  to  pronounce  sentence  on  culprits 
and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  punish 
them  with  prison,  confiscation  of  goods  and  death. 
Its  authority  was  directed  particularly  against  per. 
sons  of  high  estate,  even  against  heretical  princes 
whose  subjects  were  loosed  from  their  obligation 
of  obedience  and  whose  neighbors  were  invited  to 
take  away  their  heritage.  The  procedure  of  the 
Holy  Office  at  Rome  was  characterized  by  the 
Augustinian  Cardinal  Seripando  as  at  first  lenient, 
but  later,  he  continues,  'when  the  superhuman  rigor 
of  Caraffa,  one  of  the  first  Inquisitors  General, 
held  sway,  the  Inquisition  acquired  such  a  reputation 
that  from  no  other  judgment-scat  on  earth  were 
more  horrible  and  fearful  sentences  to  be  expected.' 
Besides  the  attention  it  paid  to  Protestants  it  in- 
stituted very  severe  processes  against  Judaizing 
Christians  and  took  cognizance  also  of  seduction, 
of  pimping,  of  sodomy,  and  of  infringement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rules  for  fasting.  The  Roman  Inqui- 
sition was  introduced  into  Milan  by  Michael  Ghis- 
lieri,  afterwards  pope,  and  flourished  mightily  under 
the  protecting  care  of  Borromeo,  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  the  city.  It  was  established  by  Charles 
V,  notwithstanding,  opposition,  in  Naples.  Venice' 
also  fought  against  its  introduction  but  nevertheless 
finally  permitted  it.  During  the  sixteenth  century 
in  that  city  there  were  no  less  than  803  processes 
for  Lutheranism,  5  for  Calvinism,  35  against  Ana- 
baptists, 43  for  Judaism  and  199  for  sorcery.  In 
countries  outside  of  Italy  the  Roman  Inquisition 
did  not  take  root.  Bishop  Magrath  endeavored  in 
1567  to  give  Ireland  the  benefit  of  the  institution, 
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but  naturally  the  English  Government  allowed  no 
such  thing."— P.  Smith,  Age  of  the  Reformation, 
pp.  416-417. — See  also  Italy:  1530-1600;  Jesuits: 
1573-1592;  Jews:  i6th  century. 

1521-1568. — Introduction  and  work  in  the 
Netherlands.  See  Netherlands:  1521-1555;  1562- 
1566;   1567-1573. 

1546.— Revolt  at  Naples.  See  Italy  (South- 
ern): 1528-1570. 

1550-1816.— Establishment  in  Peru.  See  Peru: 
1550-1816. 

1814-1820. — Restoration  and  abolition  in 
Spain.  See  Spain:  1759-1788;  1S08  (September- 
December)  ;  1814-1827. 

Parent  of  the  modern  jury.  See  Common 
law:  1066. 

See  also  Auto-da-Fe;  Christianity:  iith-i6th 
centuries. 

Also  in:  C.  T,  Gorham,  Medieval  inquisition. — 
H.  C,  Lea,  History  of  the  inquisition  of  Spain. — 
Idem,  History  of  the  inquisition  of  the  Middle 
.'Igej. — Idem,  Inquisition  in  the  Spanish  dependen- 
cies.— J.  A.  Llorente,  History  of  the  inquisition, 
ch.  1-12. — W.  H.  Prescott,  History  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pt.  i,  ch.  7,  17. — R.  Saba- 
tini,  Torqueinada  and  the  Spanish  inqtiisition;  A 
history. — R.  K.  B.  Schmidt,  Konigsrecht,  Kirchen- 
recht  und  Stadtrecht  beim  Aufbau  des  Inquisition 
Prozesses. — .\.  S.  Turberville,  Mediaeval  heresy  and 
the  inquisition. 

INSANE:  Early  treatment  of.  See  Medical 
science:   Modern:    i8th-2oth  centuries. 

INSCRIPTIONS,  Cuneiform.  See  Cuneiform 
inscriptions;  ^gean  civilization:  Minoan  Age: 
B.C.  1200-750;  Alphabet:  Decipherinj;  the  hiero- 
glvphics;  .^ztec  and  Maya  picture  writing. 

INSOLVENCY.  See  Bankruptcy:  Early  de- 
velopment and  general  principles;  Common  law: 
1813-1843. 

INSTERBURG,  Battle  of.  See  World  War: 
IQ14:    II.   Eastern  front:    c,   1. 

INSTITUT  AGRONOMIQUE.  See  Educa- 
tion, Agricultural:   France. 

INSTITUT  DE.  DROIT  INTERNATION- 
AL.    See  International  law:   1856-1900. 

INSTITUT  DE  FRANCE.  See  Education, 
Art:   Modern:   France. 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
RIGHT.     See  Nobel  prizes:   Peace:   1904. 

INSTITUTE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS.  See  Educatton:  Modern:  17th- 
20th  centuries:  Christian  Brothers. 

INSTITUTES,  Teachers'.  See  Educatio.n: 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  General  edu- 
cation: United  States:  Training  of  teachers. 

INSTITUTES  OF  AURANGZEB.  See  In- 
dia:  1351-1767. 

INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN  (529).  See 
Corpus  juris  cimlis. 

INSTITUTO  NACIONAL  DE  PREVISION. 
See  Spain:  1000-1909:  Causes  of  discontent. 

INSTRUCTIONS  OF  MARYLAND  (1779)- 
See  Maryland:    1776-1784. 

INSTRUMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT.— A 
constitutional  document,  known  as  the  Instrument 
of  Government,  was  drawn  up  by  Cromwell's  lead- 
ing supporters,  and  accepted  by  him  December  16, 
1653.    See  England:   1653   (December). 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government: 


The  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging. 

I.  That  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
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and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  shall  be 
and  reside  in  one  person,  and  the  people  assembled 
in  Parliament ;  the  style  of  which  person  shall  be 
the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

II.  That  the  exercise  of  the  chief  magistracy  and 
the  administration  of  the  government  over  the  said 
countries  and  dominions,  and  the  people  thereof, 
shall  be  in  the  Lord  Protector,  assisted  with  a 
council,  the  number  whereof  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-one,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen. 

III.  That  all  writs,  processes,  commissions,  pat- 
ents, grants,  and  other  things,  which  now  run  in 
the  name  and  style  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of 
England  by  authority  of  Parliament,  shall  run  in 
the  name  and  style  of  the  Lord  Protector,  from 
whom,  for  the  future,  shall  be  derived  all  magis- 
tracy and  honours  in  these  three  nations;  and  have 
the  power  of  pardons  (except  in  case  of  murders 
and  treason)  and  benefit  of  all  forfeitures  for  the 
public  use;  and  shall  govern  the  said  countries 
and  dominions  in  all  things  by  the  advice  of  the 
council,  and  according  to  these  presents  and  the 
laws. 

IV.  That  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Parliament  sit- 
ting, shall  dispose  and  order  the  militia  and  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  peace  and  good  of 
the  three  nations,  by  consent  of  Parliament;  and 
that  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  major  part  of  the  council,  shall  dispose 
and  order  the  militia  for  the  ends  aforesaid  in  the 
intervals  of  Parliament. 

V.  That  the  Lord  Protector,  by  the  advice  afore- 
said, shall  direct  in  all  things  concerning  the  keep- 
ing and  holding  of  a  good  correspondency  with 
foreign  kings,  princes,  and  states;  and  also,  with  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council,  have  the 
power  of  war  and  peace. 

VI.  That  the  laws  shall  not  be  altered,  suspended, 
abrogated,  or  repealed,  nor  any  new  law  made,  nor 
any  tax,  charge,  or  imposition  laid  upon  the  people, 
but  by  common  consent  in  Parliament,  save  only 
as  is  expressed  in  the  thirtieth  article. 

VII.  That  there  shall  be  a  Parliament  summoned 
to  meet  at  Westminster  upon  the  third  day  of 
September,  1654,  and  that  successively  a  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  summoned  once  in  every  third  year, 
to  be  accounted  from  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
Parliament. 

VIII.  That  neither  the  Parliament  to  be  next 
summoned,  nor  any  successive  Parliaments,  shall, 
during  the  time  of  fi.-e  months,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  their  own  consent. 

IX.  That  as  well  the  next  as  all  other  succes- 
sive Parliaments,  shall  be  summoned  and  elected 
in  manner  hereafter  expressed;  that  is  to  say,  the 
persons  to  be  chosen  within  England,  Wales,  the 
Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  to  sit  and  serve  in  Parliament,  shall 
be,  and  not  exceed,  the  number  of  four  hundred 
The  persons  to  be  chosen  within  Scotland,  to  sit 
and  serve  in  Parliament,  shall  be,  and  not  exceed, 
the  number  of  thirty ;  and  the  persons  to  be  chosen 
to  sit  in  Parliament  for  Ireland  shall  be,  and  not 
exceed  the  number  of  thirty. 

X.  That  the  persons  to  be  elected  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament from  time  to  time,  for  the  several  coun- 
ties of  England,  Wales,  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  all  places  within  the  same  respectively,  shall 
be  accortiing  to  the  proportions  and  numbers  here- 
after expressed:  that  is  to  say,  Bedfordshire  5; 
Bedford  Town,  i ;  Berkshire,  5  ;  .\bingdon,  i ;  Read- 
ing, i;  Buckinghamshire,  5;  Buckingham  Town,  i; 
Aylesbury,      i ;      Wycomb,      i ;      Cambridgeshire, 
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4,  Cambridge  Town,  i;  Cambridge  University,  i; 
Isle  of  Ely,  2;  Cheshire.  4;  Chester,  i;  Cornwall, 
8;  Launceston,  i;  Truro,  i;  Penryn,  i;  East  Looe 
and  West  Looe,  i ;  Cumberland,  2 ;  Carlisle,  i ; 
Derbyshire,  4;  Derby  Town,  i;  Devonshire,  11; 
Exeter,  2;  Plymouth,  2;  Clifton,  Dartmouth,  Hard- 
ness, 1 ;  Totnes,  i  ;  Barnstable,  i ;  Tiverton,  i ; 
Honiton,  i;  Dorsetshire,  6;  Dorchester,  i;  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcomb-Regis,  i;  Lyme-Regis,  i; 
Poole,  i;  Durham,  2;  City  of  Durham,  i;  Essex, 
13 ;  Maiden,  i ;  Colchester,  2 ;  Gloucestershire,  5 ; 
Gloucester,  2  ;  Tewkesbury,  i ;  Cirencester,  i ;  Here- 
fordshire, 4 ;  Hereford,  i ;  Leominster,  i ;  Hert- 
fordshire, s;  St.  Alban's,  i;  Hertford,  i;  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, 3;  Huntingdon,  i;  Kent,  11;  Canter- 
bury, 2 ;  Rochester,  i ;  Maidstone,  i ;  Dover,  i ; 
Sandwich,  i;  Queenborough,  i;  Lancashire,  4; 
Preston,  i ;  Lancaster,  i ;  Liverpool,  i ;  Manches- 
ter, i;  Leicestershire,  4;  Leicester,  2;  Lincolnshire, 
10;  Lincoln,  2;  Boston,  i;  Grantham,  i;  Stam- 
ford, i;  Great  Grimsby,  i;  Middlesex,  4;  London, 
6 ;  Westminster,  2 ;  Monmouthshire,  3 ;  Norfolk, 
10;  Norwich,  2;  Lynn-Regis,  2;  Great  Yarmouth, 
2;  Northamptonshire,  6;  Peterborough,  i;  North- 
ampton, i;  Nottinghamshire,  4;  Nottingham,  2; 
Northumberland,  3 ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  i ;  Ber- 
wick, I ;  Oxfordshire,  s ;  Oxford  City,  i ;  Oxford 
University,  i ;  Woodstock,  i ;  Rutlandshire,  2 ; 
Shropshire,  4;  Shrewsbury,  2;  Bridgnorth,  i;  Lud- 
low, I ;  Staffordshire,  3  ;  Lichfield,  i ;  Stafford,  i ; 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  i;  Somersetshire,  11;  Bris- 
tol, 2;  Taunton.  2;  Bath,  i;  Wells,  i;  Bridgwater, 
i;  Southamptonshire,  8;  Winchester,  i;  South- 
ampton, I ;  Portsmouth,  i ;  Isle  of  Wight,  2 ;  An- 
dover,  i;  Suffolk,  10;  Ipswich,  2;  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, 2;  Dunwich,  i;  Sudbury,  i;  Surrey,  6; 
Southwark,  2;  Guildford,  i;  Reigate,  i;  Sussex,  g; 
Chichester,  i ;  Lewes,  i ;  East  Grinstead,  i ;  Arun- 
del, i;  Rye,  i;  Westmoreland,  2;  Warwickshire,  4; 
Coventry,  2 ;  Warwick,  i ;  Wiltshire,  10 ;  New 
Sarum,  2 ;  Marlborough,  i ;  Devizes,  i ;  Worces- 
tershire, s;  Worcester,  2.  Yorkshire. — West  Rid- 
ing, 6;  East  Riding,  4;  North  Riding,  4;  City  of 
York,  2 ;  Kingston-upon-HuU,  i ;  Beverley,  i ; 
Scarborough,  i;  Richmond,  i;  Leeds,  i;  Halifax,  i. 
Wales. — Anglesey,  2  ;  Brecknockshire,  2  ;  Cardigan- 
shire, 2  ;  Carmarthenshire,  2  ;  Carnarvonshire,  2  ; 
Denbighshire,  2 ;  Flintshire,  2 ;  Glamorganshire,  2 ; 
Cardiff,  i ;  Merionethshire,  i ;  Montgomeryshire,  2  ; 
Pembrokeshire,  2 ;  Haverfordwest,  i ;  Radnorshire, 
2.  The  distribution  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  several  counties, 
cities,  and  places  therein,  shall  be  according  to 
such  proportions  and  number  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  and  declared  by  the  Lord  Protector  and  the 
major  part  of  the  council,  before  the  sending  forth 
writs  of  summons  for  the  next  Parliament. 

XI.  That  the  summons  to  Parliament  shall  be 
by  writ  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  directed 
to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  and  respective  coun- 
ties, with  such  alteration  as  may  suit  with  the  pres- 
ent government  to  be  made  by  the  Lord  Protector 
and  his  council,  which  the  Chancellor,  Keeper,  or 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  shall  seal,  issue, 
and  send  abroad  by  warrant  from  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector. If  the  Lord  Protector  shall  not  give  war- 
rant for  issuing  of  writs  of  summons  for  the  next 
Parliament,  before  the  first  of  June,  1654,  or  for 
the  Triennial  Parliaments,  before  the  first  day  of 
August  in  every  third  year,  to  be  accounted  as 
aforesaid;  that  then  the  Chancellor,  Keeper,  or 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  time  being, 
shall,  without  any  warrant  or  direction,  within 
seven  days  after  the  said  first  day  of  June,  1654, 
seal,  issue,  and  send  abroad  writs  of  summons 
(changing  therein  what  is  to  be  changed  as  afore- 


said) to  the  several  and  respective  sheriffs  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  summoning  the 
Parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  third  day 
of  September  next ;  and  shall  likewise,  within 
seven  days  after  the  said  first  day  of  August,  in 
every  third  year,  to  be  accounted  from  the  disso- 
lution of  the  precedent  Parliament,  seal,  issue,  and 
send  forth  abroad  several  writs  of  summons 
(changing  therein  what  is  to  be  changed)  as  afore- 
said, for  summoning  the  Parliament  to  meet  at 
Westminster  the  sixth  of  November  in  that  third 
year.  That  the  said  several  and  respective  sheriffs, 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
writ  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  same  to  be  proclaimed 
and  published  in  every  market-town  within  his 
county  upon  the  market-days  thereof,  between 
twelve  and  three  of  the  clock;  and  shall  then  also 
publish  and  declare  the  certain  day  of  the  week 
and  month,  for  choosing  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament for  the  body  of  the  said  county,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  said  writ,  which  shall  be  upon 
Wednesday  five  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  writ ; 
and  shall  likewise  declare  the  place  where  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  made:  for  which  purpose  he  shall 
appoint  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  whole 
county  to  meet  in ;  and  shall  send  precepts  for 
elections  to  be  made  in  all  and  every  city,  town, 
borough,  or  place  within  his  county,  where  elec- 
tions are  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to 
the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  or  other  head  officer  of  such 
city,  town,  borough,  or  place,  within  three  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  writ  and  writs;  which 
the  said  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  and  officers  respectively 
are  to  make  publication  of,  and  of  the  certam  day 
for  such  elections  to  be  made  in  the  said  city, 
town,  or  place  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  elections  to 
be  made  accordingly. 

XII.  That  at  the  day  and  place  of  elections, 
the  Sheriff  of  each  county,  and  the  said  Mayors, 
Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  and  other  head  officers  within 
their  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  places  respec- 
tively, shall  take  view  of  the  said  elections,  and 
shall  make  return  into  the  chancery  within  twenty 
days  after  the  said  elections,  of  the  persons  elected 
by  the  greater  number  of  'electors,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  between  him  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  electors  on  the  other  part;  wherein  shall  be 
contained,  that  the  persons  elected  shall  not  have 
power  to  alter  the  government  as  it  is  hereby 
settled  in  one  single  person  and  a  Parliament. 

XIII.  That  the  Sheriff,  who  shall  wittingly  and 
willingly  make  any  false  return,  or  neglect  his  duty, 
shall  incur  the  penalty  of  2,000  marks  of  lawful 
English  money ;  the  one  moiety  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  the  other  moiety  to  such  person  as  will 
sue  for  the  same. 

XIV.  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons, 
who  have  aided,  advised,  assisted,  or  abetted  in 
any  war  against  the  Parliament,  since  the  first 
day  of  January  1641  (unless  they  have  been  since 
in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  given  signal 
testimony  of  their  good  affection  thereunto)  shall 
be  disabled  and  incapable  to  be  elected,  or  to  give 
any  vote  in  the  election  of  any  members  to  serve 
in  the  next  Parliament,  or  in  the  three  succeeding 
Triennial   Parliaments. 

XV.  That  all  such,  who  have  advised,  assisted, 
or  abetted  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  shall  be  dis- 
abled and  incapable  for  ever  to  be  elected,  or  give 
any  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve 
in  Parliament ;  as  also  all  such  who  do  or  shall 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

XVI.  That  all  votes  and  elections  given  or  made 
contrary,  or  not  according  to  these  qualifications, 
shall  be  null  and  void;  and  if  any  person,  who  is 
hereby    made    incapable,   shall    give   his    vote    for 
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election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  such 
person  shall  lose  and  forfeit  one  full  year's  value 
of  his  real  estate,  and  one  full  third  part  of  his 
personal  estate ;  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them 
who  shall  sue  for  the  same, 

XVII.  That  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  in  Parliament,  shall  be  such  (and  no  other 
than  such)  as  are  persons  of  known  integrity,  fear- 
ing God,  and  of  good  conversation,  and  being  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

XVIII.  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
seised  or  possessed  to  his  own  use,  of  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  to  the  value  of  £200,  and  not 
within  the  aforesaid  exceptions,  shall  be  capable  to 
elect  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  counties. 

XIX.  That  the  Chancellor,  Keeper,  or  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  shall  be  sworn  before 
they  enter  into  their  offices,  truly  and  faithfully  to 
issue  forth,  and  send  abroad,  writs  of  summons  to 
Parliament,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  before 
expressed:  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  failure  to  issue 
and  send  abroad  writs  accordingly,  he  or  they  shall 
for  every  such  offence  be  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  thereof. 

XX.  That  in  case  writs  be  not  issued  out,  as  is 
before  expressed,  but  that  there  be  a  neglect 
therein,  fifteen  days  after  the  time  wherein  the 
same  ought  to  be  issued  out  by  the  Chancellor, 
Keeper,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal;  that 
then  the  Parliament  shall,  as  often  as  such  failure 
shall  happen,  assemble  and  be  held  at  Westminster, 
in  the  usual  place,  at  the  times  prefixed,  in  manner 
and  by  the  means  hereafter  expressed;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  and  respective 
counties,  sheriffdoms,  cities,  boroughs,  and  places 
aforesaid,  within  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  the  borough  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  other  places  aforesaid  respec- 
tively, shall  at  the  several  courts  and  places  to  be 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
said  fifteen  days,  cause  such  members  to  be  chosen 
for  their  said  several  and  respective  counties,  sher- 
iffdoms, universities,  cities,  boroughs,  and  places 
aforesaid,  by  such  persons,  and  in  such  manner,  as 
if  several  and  respective  writs  of  summons  to 
Parliament  under  the  Great  Seal  had  issued  and 
been  awarded  according  to  the  tenor  aforesaid:  that 
if  the  sheriff,  or  other  persons  authorized,  shall 
neglect  his  or  their  duty  herein,  that  all  and  every 
such  sheriff  and  person  authorized  as  aforesaid, 
so  neglecting  his  or  their  duty,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer 
the  pains  and  penalties  thereof. 

XXI.  That  the  clerk,  called  the  clerk  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Chancery  for  the  time  being, 
and  all  others,  who  shall  afterwards  execute  that 
office,  to  whom  the  returns  shall  be  made,  shall 
for  the  next  Parliament,  and  the  two  succeeding 
Triennial  Parliaments,  the  next  day  after  such 
return,  certify  the  names  of  the  several  persons  so 
returned,  and  of  the  places  for  which  he  and  they 
were  chosen  respectively,  unto  the  Council ;  who 
shall  peruse  the  said  returns,  and  examine  whether 
the  persons  so  elected  and  returned  be  such  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  qualifications,  and  not  disabled  to 
be  elected:  and  that  every  person  and  persons  being 
so  duly  elected,  and  being  approved  of  by  the 
major  part  of  the  Council  to  be  persons  not  dis- 
abled, but  qualified  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  esteemed 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  be  admitted  to  sit 
in   Parliament,   and   not    otherwise. 

XXII.  That  the  persons  so  chosen  and  assembled 
in   manner  aforesaid,  or  any   sixty   of   them,  shall 


be,  and  be  deemed  the  Parliament  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland;  and  the  supreme  legislative 
power  to  be  and  reside  in  the  Lord  Protector  and 
such  Parliament,  in  manner  herein  expressed. 

XXIII.  That  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  major  part  of  the  Council,  shall  at  any 
other  time  than  is  before  expressed,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  State  shall  require  it,  summon 
Parliaments  in  manner  before  expressed,  which 
shall  not  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved 
without  their  own  consent,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  their  sitting.  And  in  case  of  future  war 
with  any  foreign  State,  a  Parliament  shall  be  forth- 
with summoned  for  their  advice  concerning  the 
same. 

XXIV.  That  all  Bills  agreed  unto  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, shall  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Protector  for 
his  consent;  and  in  case  he  shall  not  give  his 
consent  thereto  within  twenty  days  after  they  shall 
be  presented  to  him,  or  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Parliament  within  the  time  limited,  that  then, 
upon  declaration  of  the  Parliament  that  the  Lord 
Protector  hath  not  consented  nor  given  satisfac- 
tion, such  Bills  shall  pass  into  and  become  laws, 
although  he  shall  not  give  his  consent  thereunto; 
provided  such  Bills  contain  nothing  in  them  con- 
trary to  the  matters  contained  in  these  presents. 

XXV.  That  [Henry  Lawrence,  esq.;  Philip 
lord  vise.  Lisle;  the  majors  general  Lambert,  Des- 
borough,  and  Skippon ;  lieut.  general  Fleetwood; 
the  colonels  Edw.  Montagu,  Philip  Jones,  and  Wm. 
Sydenham ;  sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  sir  Ch.  Wolseley, 
and  sir  Anth.  Ashley  Cooper,  Barts.,  Francis  Rouse, 
esq..  Speaker  of  the  late  Convention,  Walter  Strick- 
land, and  Rd.  Major,  esqrs,] — or  any  seven  of 
them,  shall  be  a  Council  for  the  purposes  expressed 
in  this  writing ;  and  upon  the  death  or  other  re- 
moval of  any  of  them,  the  Parliament  shall  nomi- 
nate six  persons  of  ability,  integrity,  and  fearing 
God,  for  every  one  that  is  dead  or  removed;  out 
of  which  the  major  part  of  the  Council  shall  elect 
two,  and  present  them  to  the  Lord  Protector,  of 
which  he  shall  elect  one;  and  in  case  the  Parlia- 
ment shall  not  nominate  within  twenty  days  after 
notice  given  unto  them  thereof,  the  major  part  of 
the  Council  shall  nominate  three  as  aforesaid  to 
the  Lord  Protector,  who  out  of  them  shall  supply 
the  vacancy;  and  until  this  choice  be  made,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Council  shall  execute  as  fully 
in  all  things,  as  if  their  number  were  full.  And 
in  case  of  corruption,  or  other  miscarriage  in  any 
of  the  Council  in  their  trust,  the  Parliament  shall 
appoint  seven  of  their  number,  and  the  Council  six, 
who,  together  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Keeper,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the 
time  being,  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  corruption  and  miscarriage,  and  to 
award  and  inflict  punishment,  as  the  nature  of  the 
offence  shall  deserve,  which  punishment  shall  not 
be  pardoned  or  remitted  by  the  Lord  Protector; 
and,  in  the  interval  of  Parliaments,  the  major  part 
of  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, may,  for  corruption  or  other  miscarriage 
as  aforesaid,  suspend  any  of  their  number  from  the 
exercise  of  their  trust,  if  they  shall  find  it  just, 
until  the  matter  shall  be  heard  and  examined  as 
aforesaid. 

XXVr.  That  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  major 
part  of  the  Council  aforesaid  may,  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  next  Parliament,  add  to  the 
Council  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  pro- 
vided the  number  of  the  Council  be  not  made 
thereby  to  exceed  twenty-one,  and  the  quorum  to 
be  proportioned  accordingly  by  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor and  the  major  part  of  the  Council. 

XXVII.  That  a  constant  yearly  revenue  shall  be 
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raised,  settled,  and  established  for  maintaining  of 
10,000  horse  and  dragoons,  and  20,000  foot,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the  defence 
and  security  thereof,  and  also  for  a  convenient 
number  of  ships  for  guarding  of  the  seas ;  besides 
£200,000  per  annum  for  defraying  the  other  neces- 
sary charges  of  administration  of  justice,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  Government,  which  revenue  shall 
be  raised  by  the  customs,  and  such  other  way? 
and  means  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Lord 
Protector  and  the  Council,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
away  or  diminished,  nor  the  way  agreed  upon  for 
raising  the  same  altered,  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Parliament. 

XXVin.  That  the  said  yearly  revenue  shall  be 
paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  shall  be  issued 
out  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 

XXIX.  That  in  case  there  shall  not  be  cause 
hereafter  to  keep  up  so  great  a  defence  both  at 
land  or  sea,  but  that  there  be  an  abatement  made 
thereof,  the  money  which  will  be  saved  thereby 
shall  remain  in  bank  for  the  public  service,  and  not 
be  employed  to  any  other  use  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament,  or,  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  by 
the  Lord  Protector  and  major  part  of  the  Council. 

XXX.  That  the  raising  of  money  for  defraying 
the  charge  of  the  present  extraordinary  forces, 
both  at  sea  and  land,  in  respect  of  the  present 
wars,  shall  be  by  consent  of  Parliament,  and  not 
otherwise:  save  only  that  the  Lord  Protector, 
with  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  Council, 
for  preventing  the  disorders  and  dangers  which 
might  otherwise  fall  out  both  by  sea  and  land, 
shall  have  power,  until  the  meeting  of  the  first  Par- 
liament, to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said; and  also  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  these  nations  where  it 
shall  be  necessary,  which  shall  be  binding  and  in 
force,  until  order  shall  be  taken  in  Parliament  con- 
cerning the  same. 

XXXI.  That  the  lands,  tenements,  rents,  roy- 
alties, jurisdictions  and  hereditaments  which  remain 
yet  unsold  or  undisposed  of,  by  Act  or  Ordinance 
of  Parliament,  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth 
(except  the  forests  and  chases,  and  the  honours 
and  manors  belonging  to  the  same;  the  lands  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  lying  in  the  four  counties  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare,  and  Carlow;  the  lands  for- 
feited by  the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  late  wars, 
and  also  the  lands  of  Papists  and  delinquents  in 
England  who  have  not  yet  compounded),  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Lord  Protector,  to  hold,  to  him  and 
his  successors.  Lords  Protectors  of  these  nations, 
and  shall  not  be  alienated  but  by  consent  in  Par- 
liament. And  all  debts,  fines,  issues,  amercements, 
penalties  and  profits,  certain  and  casual,  due  to  the 
Keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  b}-  authority 
of  Parliament,  shall  be  due  to  the  Lord  Protector, 
and  be  payable  into  his  public  receipt,  and  shall 
be  recovered  and  prosecuted  in  his  name. 

XXXII.  That  the  office  of  Lord  Protector  over 
these  nations  shall  be  elective  and  not  hereditary; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector,  another 
fit  person  shall  be  forthwith  elected  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Government;  which  election  shall  be  by  the 
Council,  who,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  shall  assemble  in  the  Chamber 
where  they  usually  sit  in  Council ;  and,*  having 
given  notice  to  all  their  members  of  the  cause  of 
their  assembling,  shall,  being  thirteen  at  least 
present,  proceed  to  the  election ;  and,  before  they 
depart  the  said  Chamber,  shall  elect  a  fit  person  to 
succeed  in  the  Government,  and  forthwith  cause 
proclamation  thereof  to  be  made  in  all  the  three 
nations  as  shall  be  requisite;  and  the  person  that 
they,   or   the   major  part   of   them,  shall   elect   as 


aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be,  Lord 
Protector  over  these  nations  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging. 
Provided  that  none  of  the  children  of  the  late  King, 
nor  any  of  his  line  or  family,  be  elected  to  be 
Lord  Protector  or  other  Chief  Magistrate  over 
these  nations,  or  any  the  dominions  thereto  be- 
longing. And  until  the  aforesaid  election  be  past, 
the  Council  shall  take  care  of  the  Government, 
and  administer  in  all  things  as  fully  as  the  Lord 
Protector,  or  the  Lord  Protector  and  Council  are 
enabled  to  do. 

XXXIII.  That  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  the  forces  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 
for  his  life. 

XXXIV.  That  the  Chancellor,  Keeper  or  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Treasurer,  Ad- 
miral, Chief  Governors  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  the  Chief  Justices  of  both  the  Benches,  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  approbation  of  Parliament ;  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  by  the  approbation 
of  th"  major  part  of  the  Council,  to  be  afterwards 
approved   by  the  Parliament. 

XXXV.  That  the  Christian  religion,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  be  held  forth  and  recom- 
mended as  the  public  profession  of  these  nations; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  provision,  less 
subject  to  scruple  and  contention,  and  more  cer- 
tain than  the  present,  be  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  able  and  painful  teachers, 
for  the  instructing  the  people,  and  for  discovery 
and  confutation  of  error,  hereby,  and  whatever 
is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine;  and  until  such 
provision  be  made,  the  present  maintenance  shall 
not  be  taken  away  or  impeached. 

XXXVI.  That  to  the  public  profession  held  forth 
none  shall  be  compelled  by  penalties  or  otherwise; 
but  that  endeavours  be  used  to  win  them  by  sound 
doctrine  and  the  example  of  a  good  conversation. 

XXXVII.  That  such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by 
Jesus  Christ  (though  differing  in  judgment  from 
the  doctrine,  worship  or  discipline  publicly  held 
forth)  shall  not  be  restrained  from,  but  shall  be 
protected  in,  the  profession  of  the  faith  and  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion ;  so  as  they  abuse  not 
this  liberty  to  the  civil  injury  of  others  and  to 
the  actual  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  on  their 
parts:  provided  this  liberty  be  not  extended 
to  Popery  or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such  as,  under  the 
profession  of  Christ,  hold  forth  and  practice  licen- 
tiousness. 

XXXVIII.  That  all  laws,  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, and  clauses  in  any  law,  statute  or  ordinance 
to  the  contrary  of  the  aforesaid  liberty,  shall  be 
esteemed  as  null  and  void. 

XXXIX.  That  the  AcLs  and  Ordinances  of  Par- 
liament made  for  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
the  lands,  rents  and  hereditaments  of  the  late 
King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  of  .Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  &c..  Deans  and  Chapters,  the  lands  of 
delinquents  and  forest-lands,  or  any  of  them,  or  of 
any  other  lands,  tenements,  rents  and  hereditaments 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  shall  nowise  be 
impeached  or  made  invalid,  but  shall  remain  good 
and  firm;  and  that  the  securities  given  by  Act  and 
Ordinance  of  Parliament  for  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  by  any  of  the  said  lands,  the  excise,  or  any 
other  public  revenue;  and  also  the  securities  given 
by  the  public  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  the  public  faith  for  satisfaction  of  debts 
and  damages,  shall  remain  firm  and  good,  and  not 
be  made  void  and  invalid  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever. 
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XL.  That  the  Articles  given  to  or  made  with 
the  enemy,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, shall  be  performed  and  made  good  to  the 
persons  concerned  therein ;  and  that  such  appeals 
as  were  depending  in  the  last  Parliament  for  re- 
lief concerning  bills  of  sale  of  delinquent's  estates, 
may  be  heard  and  determined  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, anything  in  this  writing  or  otherwise  to  the 
contrary    notwithstanding. 

XLI.  That  every  successive  Lord  Protector  over 
these  nations  shall  take  and  subscribe  a  solemn 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  and  such 
others  as  they  shall  call  to  them,  that  he  will  seek 
the  peace,  quiet  and  welfare  of  these  nations, 
cause  law  atid  justice  to  be  equally  administered; 
and  that  he  will  not  violate  or  infringe  the  mat- 
ters and  things  contained  in  this  writing,  and  in 
all  other  things  will,  to  his  power  and  to  the  best 
of  his  understanding,  govern  these  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  statutes  and  customs  thereof. 

XLII.  That  each  person  of  the  Council  shall, 
before  they  enter  upon  their  trust,  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath,  that  they  will  be  true  and  faith- 
ful in  their  trust,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge ;  and  that  in  the  election  of  ever\' 
successive  Lord  Protector  they  shall  proceed 
therein  impartially,  and  do  nothing  therein  for 
any  promise,  fear,  favour,  or  reward. 
INSTRUMENTS,  Musical.     See  Musical  in- 

STRUIMENTS. 

INSUBRIANS  AND  CENOMANIANS.— 
These  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  dwelt,  one  in  the 
region  of  Milan,  north  of  the  Po,  the  other  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Adage.  They  were  subjugated  by 
the  Romans,  222  B.C.    See  Rome;  Republic;  B.C. 

295-191- 

INSULAR  DEPENDENCIES,  United  States. 

See     Territories     and     dependencies     of     the 
United  States;  U.  S.  A.;    igoo-iqoi. 

INSURANCE:  Marine  insurance:  Ancient. 
— Development  in  Europe. — Marine  law. — 
Lloyds  and  other  companies. — "The  practice  of 
marine  insurance  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
form  of  indemnity,  antedating  other  kinds  of  in- 
surance by  many  hundred  years.  Even  centuries 
before  the  introduction  of  marine  underwriting  as 
we  know  it  to-day,  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  secured  the  benefits  of  insurance 
through  the  so-called  'loans  on  bottomry,'  e.g. 
loans  made  on  the  security  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  principal  with  interest  was  to  be 
repaid  only  in  the  event  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
vessel,  and  that  the  lender  was  to  forfeit  both 
principal  and  interest  in  case  of  loss.  Instead,  then, 
of  paying  a  premium  before  starting  the  voyage, 
as  is  now  the  case,  and  receiving  the  indemnity  after 
a  loss  is  incurred  the  insured  under  the  bottomry 
loan  received  the  indemnity  in  advance,  and  only 
returned  the  same  plus  a  premium  after  safe  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage.  Such  loans  on  bottomry, 
we  are  told,  were  especially  sought  after  and  en- 
tered into  by  members  of  the  Roman  nobility,  who, 
too  proud  to  interest  themselves  directly  in  com- 
merce, and  yet  desirous  of  obtaining  large  interest 
returns,  could  here  find  a  convenient  method  of 
investing  their  funds  profitably,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  engaging  personally  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. That  such  loans  were  prevalent  among  the 
commercial  peoples  of  early  history  is  attested  by 
the  numerous  references  concerning  such  trans- 
actions which  are  found  in  the  judicial  and  other 
literature  of  the  Romans.  In  an  edict  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Justinian  of  AD.  533,  for  example, 
the  rate  of  premium  on  such  loans  was  fixed  at  12 
per  cent.,  implying  at  least  that  the  practice  must 


have    been    very    general    at    that    time.      Though 
indirect  in  form  and  partaking  merely  of  the  nature 
of    quasi-insurance,    this    method    of    indemnifying 
loss  by   means   of  loans  w.is   nevertheless   real  in- 
surance in  its  results.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,   that   this    method    of    indemnification    :s 
the  only   one  approximating   modern   insurance  of 
which  antiquity  furnishes  us  any  clear  and  direct 
evidence.  .  .  .  Marine    insurance    as    it    exists    to- 
day originated  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  loan 
on  bottomry.    Evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  had 
its   start   in   Italy,  especially   among   the   Lombard 
merchants,   at    the    close    of    the   twelfth    and    the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century\     From  thence 
it  spread  to  Flanders,  Portugal,  and  Spain  during 
the    fourteenth    and    fifteenth    centuries,    and    was 
finally  carried  to  England  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.     As  early  as 
1601    the   British   Parliament    declared   marine   in- 
surance   to    have    existed    from    time    immemorial. 
.  .  .  Following  its  introduction  in  England,  marine 
insurance  spread   to   the   various   commercial   cen- 
ters of  Europe  [see  Danube;  17th- 19th  centuries], 
its   application    becoming   very   general,   if    judged 
from  the  consideration  given  to  the  subject  in  the 
numerous  commercial  codes  and  ordinances  of  the 
fifteenth,     sixteenth,     and     seventeenth     centuries. 
Finally,  there  followed  the  epoch-making  Ordinance 
de  la  Marine  of  i68r,  which  became  the  model  for 
practically    all    the    modern    codes    of    commercial 
law  on  the  continent,  including  the  law  of  marine 
insurance.       In     England,    on     the    contrary,    the 
development   of   the   law   concerning   sea   insurance 
did   not    begin   to   assume   such   clear   and   definite 
form  until  almost  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.     [See   also   Admir.wty  law.]     It   was   then 
that  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  efforts  to  formulate  the 
commercial    law    of    England,   began    to   draw   his 
legal  principles   very  largely   from  the  commercial 
ordinances  and  codes  of  the  continent  with  a  view 
of  applying  them  to   Enslish  conditions.     His  de- 
cisions practically  constitute  the  foundation  of  ma- 
rine insurance  law  in  England,  and  in   turn  ha'-e 
become  the  basis  of  .American  decisions.     As  sup- 
plementing  this   lengthy   and   continuous  legal   de- 
velopment, it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Lloyd's 
policy  prevailing  in  England  to-day  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  policy  which  was  in  use  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  many  features 
of   the   English    policy   have    in    turn    been   incor- 
porated in   the  policies  used  in   .America.     In  other 
words,  we  have  in   marine  insurance  several   cen- 
turies of  usage  and  judicial  interpretation  relating 
to  the  signification  of  a  single  document.     Turning 
now  to  the  financial   development  of  the  business 
as   distinct    from    the   legal,   marine   insurance   has 
naturally     reached    its    hiehest     efficiency    in    the 
United    Kingdom.      Its    history    in    that    country, 
whose   merchant   marine    for   many    decades   com- 
prised  nearly    half    of   the   ocean-going   tonnage   of 
the  world,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  close 
identification   of   the   business  with   the   world   re- 
nowned corporation  of  Lloyds.    This  gigantic  insti- 
tution  had   its    origin    in    a    mere   seamen's   coffee 
house,  established   by  an   Edward  Lloyd  near  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    This  enterpris- 
ing  and   energetic   man,   besides   making  his  coffee 
house  a  convenient  place  of  meeting  of  merchants 
and  seamen,   also  created   an   elaborate   system   of 
home   and   foreign    correspondents   to   supply   him 
with  news  from  all  the  leading  ports  of  the  world 
concerning   the   movements   and   character  of  ves- 
sels for  the  information  of  his  patrons.     In  fact, 
at   first   the   underwriting   of   marine   risks   was   a 
subordinate  feature  of  his  business.    The  systematic 
manner,  however,  in  which   maritime  information 
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was  collected  and  disseminated  soon  won  for  him 
a  large  following,  and  made  his  coffee  house,  among 
the  many  others  existing  in  London,  the  prin. 
cipal  meeting  place  for  merchants  and  professional 
underwriters  who,  unhampered  by  any  rules  or 
regulations,  assembled  there  and  transacted  a 
general  marine  business.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Lloyds  soon  outgrew  its  early  usefulness,  was 
transferred  in  i6q2  from  its  original  location  in 
Tower  Street  to  Lombard  Street,  and  finally,  in 
1774,  to  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  and  there 
developed  into  the  chief  center  of  marine  insurance 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  world.  From  this  account  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  marine  insurance  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  confined  to  Lloyds  or  to  British  shipping. 
Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  business  was,  it  is  true,  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  plan  of  Lloyds,  according  to  which  indi- 
viduals assumed  risks  upon  the  strength  of  their 
personal  honesty  and  financial  standing  in  the 
community.  Indeed,  it  was  the  practice  of  various 
individuals  subscribing  their  names  to  the  insurance 
contract  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  total  risk  that 
gave  rise  to  the  familiar  term  'underwriter.'  But 
gradually  companies  began  to  participate  in  the 
same  businoss  that  Lloyds  was  pursuing.  The 
movement  seemed  to  gain  strength  rapidly,  when,  in 
1720,  the  British  government  in  return  for  a  pay- 
ment of  £300,000  to  the  Exchequer  limited  the 
privilege  of  insuring  marine  risks  to  only  two 
companies  besides  Lloyds,  namely,  the  London  As- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance Corporation.  Shortly  after,  however,  this 
monopoly  was  removed  and  since  then,  especially 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  numerous  corpora- 
tions in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  with  vast 
accumulated  assets  and  far-reaching  importance, 
have  risen  alongside  thij  unique  and  unrivaled  cor- 
poration of  Lloyds,  and,  like  that  institution,  have 
extended  their  influence  to  all  corners  of  the 
earth.  So  effective,  in  fact,  has  the  competition  of 
the  powerful  insurance  companies  become  that 
Lloyds,  although  yet  the  center  of  attraction  in  the 
marine  business,  has  largely  ceased  to  possess  the 
doijiinating  influence  of  former  days.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Great  Britain  to-day  [written  in  iqos] 
transacts  about  six-eighths  of  the  sea  insurance  of 
the  world,  a  proportion  so  large  that  one  can  look 
for  an  explanation  only  to  the  preponderating 
importance  of  Great  Britain  as  a  shipping  nation." 
— S.  Huebner,  Development  and  present  status  of 
marine  insurance  in  the  United  States  {Annals  of 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
V.  26,  pp.  423-426. — In  1021  the  total  amount  of 
the  premiums  of  forty  companies  in  Great  Britain 
according  to  the  "Insurance  Year  Book''  for  1022, 
amounted  to   £14,438,123. 

Marine  insurance:  Development  in  the  United 
States. — "A  review  of  marine  insurance  in  the 
United  States  shows  that  its  development  as  well 
as  its  present  status  is  radically  different  from 
that  in  England  as  just  described.  In  the  first 
place,  the  business  has  been  conducted  almost 
altogether  by  corporations,  the  Lloyds  system  of 
underwriting,  though  often  tried,  having  never  ob- 
tained a  prominent  foothold  in  this  country. 
Secondly,  while  British  companies  have  had  a  long 
and  prosperous  career,  the  companies  of  the 
United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  have  either 
failed  or  changed  the  character  of  their  business. 
If  we  are  justified  in  fixing  definite  limits,  the 
development  of  the  business  in  this  country  seems 
to  divide  itself  into  four  main  epochs,  each  with 
distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  dates 
of  these  periods  may  be  roughly  placed  at   1793 


as  marking  the  end  of  the  first  period,  1703  to  1840 
as  indicating  the  limits  of  the  second  period,  1840 
to  i860  the  third,  and  i860  to  the  present  time 
the  final  period.  During  the  first  period,  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  only 
form  of  insurance  upon  goods  or  vessels  of  which 
we  have  definite  knowledge  was  by  personal  un- 
derwriters. Resort  was  had  at  first  to  the  private 
underwriters  of  Great  Britain,  frequent  mention 
being  found  in  early  colonial  correspondence  con- 
cerning London  indemnity  for  American  shipping. 
Even  as  late  as  1721  there  was  as  yet  no  in- 
surance office  in  Philadelphia,  dependence  being 
place  mostly  upon  foreign  underwriters.  In  that 
year  we  find  a  Mr.  John  Copson  advertising  in  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury  of  May  25,  the  opening 
by  him  of  an  office  of  public  insurance  on  vessels, 
goods,  and  merchandise.  .  .  .  Four  years  later  Mr. 
Francis  Rawie,  of  Philadelphia,  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  marine  insurance  office  under  colonial 
legislative  sanction.  .  .  .  Following  Mr.  Copson's 
and  Mr.  Rawle's  pioneer  attempts  to  establish  in- 
surance offices,  few  efforts  were  made  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  ...  In  New  York  City  it  was 
not  until  1750  that  the  first  marine  insurance  office 
was  opened,  and  not  until  1778  that  the  New  In- 
surance Office  was  established.  The  underwriting 
in  all  these  cases  continued  to  be  by  individuals 
or  partnerships  only,  who  generally  represented 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  community.  It  was  not 
until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
a  number  of  citzens  of  Philadelphia  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  General  .Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to 
charter  a  marine  insurance  company,  capitalized 
at  $600,000.  .  .  .  The  ,\ssembly,  in  the  year  1704, 
chartered  the  Ins\irance  Company  of  North  .'\mer- 
ica,  the  first  stock  company  of  its  kind  upon  the 
continent  whose  name  it  bore.  ...  In  the  very  first 
year  of  active  business  the  company  refused  to 
write  for  private  offices,  and  'realizing  its  strength, 
made  public  advertisement  of  their  rules,  and  in- 
vited orders  to  be  addressed  directly  to  the  com- 
pany.' This  important  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  corporate  underwriting  with  all  its 
advantages  was  soon  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  undertakings  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  before  another  decade  had  passed  the  In- 
surance Company  of  North  America  was  to  have 
active  associates  in  its  own  home  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and 
other  places.  In  1706  was  established  the  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  in  New  York  City, 
followed  by  the  .Associated  LTnderwriters  of  the 
same  city  in  1707.  the  United  in  1707.  Columbian  in 
1801,  Washington  Mutual  in  1S02,  Marine  in  1802, 
Commercial  in  1804,  Phoenix  in  1807,  Firemen's  in 
i8io.  Ocean  in  1810,  and  others.  In  Philadelphia 
there  followed  the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1704.  the  Phoenix  in  1803.  the 
Philadelphia  in  1804,  Delaware  in  1804,  Marine  in 
i8oq,  and  the  United  States  in  1810.  Boston  also 
came  into  the  field  at  an  early  date,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fire  and  Marine  Company  being  organ- 
ized in  that  city  in  1705,  and  the  Boston  Marine 
in  1700;  while  among  other  early  companies  of 
importance  may  be  mentioned  the  Charitable 
Marine  Society  of  Baltimore,  organized  in  1706; 
the  New  Haven  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
Haven,  in  1707;  the  Charleston  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Charleston.  S.  C,  in  1797,  and  the  New- 
buryport  Marine,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1707. 
So  rapid,  in  fact,  was  the  movement  of  incorporat- 
ing insurance  companies  that  prior  to  1800  thirty- 
two  insurance  companies  had  been  established  in 
this  country,  of  which  ten  were  doing  a  marine 
business.     By    181 1    there   existed   in   Philadelphia 
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alone  eleven  companies,  seven  of  which  were  marine 
companies  and  one  a  fire-marine  company,  while  by 
1825  there  were  twelve  marine  stock  companies  in 
New  York,  and  at  least  a  dozen  in  Boston.  Prior 
to  1S30  the  history  of  these  companies  may  be 
characterized  as  one  of  periodical  prosperity  and 
depression.  ...  So  great  was  the  competition  that 
at  the  close  of  1825  the  stock  of  only  four  of  the 
twelve  stock  companies  in  New  York  was  quoted 
at  or  above  par.  Beginning  with  1828  ma- 
rine insurance  companies  were  also  obliged  to 
pay  extraordinary  losses  occasioned  by  fraudu- 
lent wrecks  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  West 
India  coasts.  Estimates  place  the  losses  incurred 
in  this  way  at  one-third  of  the  total  loss  sustained 
by  companies  during  the  twenty  years  preceding 
1840.  It  was  not  till  1844  that  the  companies  of 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  managed  to  organize 
a  protective  association  through  whose  action 
these  heavy  losses  by  fraud  could  be  averted.  Be- 
ginning with  the  fifth  decade,  the  business  again 
showed  signs  of  gradual  revival,  and  the  twenty 
years  following  1840  may  be  justly  characterized  as 
the  'golden  period'  of  .American  marine  insurance. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  the  .American  clipper 
ship  received  its  highest  development,  and  became 
probably  the  most  efficient  carrier  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  But  this  period  of  unparalleled  growth  proved 
to  be  but  temporary,  and  was  followed  by  an 
epoch,  extending  to  the  present  [1Q05],  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  business  as  the  preceding  period  had 
been  beneficial.  For  many  years  marine  insurance 
had  kept  in  the  forefront  of  our  commercial  life, 
and  could  indeed  be  ranked  with  fire  insurance  in 
importance.  It  beean  to  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  decay  .  .  .  when  the  .American  flag  began  to 
vanish  from  the  sea.  This  decline  has  been  continu- 
ous and  unchecked.  In  fact,  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  marine  insurance  by  native  companies  has 
had  to  struffgle  for  its  life." — Ibid.,  pp.  432-435, 
437-438. — According  to  the  statistics  in  the  "in- 
surance Year  Book"  for  IQ22,  the  total  income  of 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1021,  was  $624,271,578  of  304 
American  stock  companies,  $105,050,826  of  403 
mutuals;  and  .$186,500,003  of  05  foreign  stock  com- 
panies. Separate  statistics  for  marine  and  fire 
insurance  are  not  available. 

Marine  insurance:  Provisions  in  Treaty  ot 
Versailles.  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  X: 
Section  V:  Annex  II. 

Life  insurance:  Early  forms. — Development 
from  marine  insurance. — Opposition. — Lack  of 
scientific  basis. — London  Bills  of  Mortality. — 
Discovery  and  application  of  theory  of  proba- 
bilities.— First  English  companies  based  on  sci- 
entific lines. — "Life  insurance  was  an  outgrowth 
of  marine  insurance,  just  as  marine  insurance  was 
an  outgrowth  of  commerce.  ...  It  was  not  an  un-. 
common  event  in  these  earlier  days,  specially  in 
the  Mediterranean,  for  a  ship  to  be  captured  by 
pirates  and  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  was  usually  its  part 
owner,  to  deposit  a  certain  sum  to  be  used  in  ran- 
soming him  in  the  event  of  his  capture.  The  next 
development  was  to  insure  the  captain's  life  for 
the  duration  of  the  voyage,  which  of  course  was 
term  insurance." — W.  A.  Hutcheson,  Evolution  of 
life  insttrante,  pp.  337,  339. — "The  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  life  insurance  was  known  to  the 
ancients  has  received  no  small  degree  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  several  distinguished  jurists  and 
commercial  historians,  and  there  seem  to  be  traces 
of  something  resembling  insurance  in  the  days  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  Roman  Collegia,  which  were 
unions   of   a   religious   nature,   had   amongst   their 


other  features,  provisions  for  burial  of  their  mem- 
bers. ...  It  would  seem  .  .  .  that  there  is  con- 
siderable analogy  between  these  Roman  Collegia 
and  our  present  mutual  life  insurance  companies: 
I  cannot  find,  however,  that  they  had  either  actu- 
aries to  guide  them  aright  or  agents  to  canvass 
for  new  members.  In  passing,  it  is  of  interest  to 
state  also  that  the  legionaries  of  the  Roman  Army 
had  provisions  made  for  them,  just  as  there 
were  provisions  made  for  our  own  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors under  the  Insurance  Act  of  iqi?;  first,  the 
Romans  were  given  pensions  on  completion  of  a 
period  of  service;  second,  they  were  required  to 
save  by  being  compelled  to  deposit  half  of  any 
sums  given  to  them  in  certain  events,  e.g.,  the 
amounts  distributed  when  they  won  a  victory,  and 
these  sums  were  returned,  without  interest,  on 
retirement,  or  were  paid  to  their  relatives  on  death, 
which  provision  seems  somewhat  akin  to  endow- 
ment insurance.  ...  If  we  turn  to  England,  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest,  we  find  similar  organi- 
zations for  bearing  one  another's  burdens.  Every 
freeman  of  14  years  whose  rank  and  property  did 
not  afford  an  ostensible  guarantee  for  his  good 
conduct,  was  compelled  after  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan  (025-940  A.D.)  to  find  a  surety  to  keep  the 
peace.  Certain  neighbors  composed  of  ten  fami- 
lies, which  combination  was  called  a  'Tithing.' 
bound  themselves  for  one  another  either  to  pro- 
duce any  one  of  their  number  who  offended  against 
the  law  or  to  make  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  the 
offense.  These  Tithings  raised  a  fund  by  mutual 
payments,  and  out  of  this  fund  'pecuniary  satis- 
factibn'  was  paid.  .  .  .  After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  ancient  'Friendly  Societies'  were  estab- 
lished in  England.  At  their  meetings,  each  mem- 
ber had  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon fund,  and  when  any  member  got  into  trouble, 
or  died,  the  common  fund  and  each  other  member 
were  called  upon  to  help  out.  Later  on.  Gilds 
were  established,  some  for  the  express  promotion  of 
religion,  others  for  charity,  and  still  others  for 
trade.  .  .  .  They  were  originally  charitable  organi- 
zations to  help  their  brother  members  in  need. 
[See  Guilds.]  At  these  Gild  meetings,  'the  sick 
man's  box'  and  the  'dead  man's  box'  were  passed, 
around,  so  that  sickness  insurance  as  well  as'  life 
insurance  of  a  primitive  nature  was  in  existence 
in  these  days.  The  payments  to  the  Gilds  were 
voluntary  and  the  amounts  received  by  the  benefi- 
ciaries were  uncertain.  Later  on,  'Tontine  Funds' 
were  formed;  each  member  paid  either  a  single  or 
an  annual  contribution,  and  the  income,  or  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  accumulated  fund,  was 
divided  amongst  the  survivors  at  the  end  of  each 
year;  the  whole  fund  went  either  to  the  last  sur- 
vivor, or  to  some  definite  number  of  last  survivors, 
or  to  the  survivors  at  the  end  of  some  definite 
period  of  years,  according  to  the  rules  of  each  par- 
ticular fund.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  law  of 
averages,  based  on  previous  experience,  made  the 
basis  of  the  payment  to  the  fund  or  the  benefit  to 
members,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  that  so  many  forces  were  working 
which  threw  out  the  law  of  averages,  or  which 
at  any  rate  made  it  impossible  to  recognize  that 
there  was  any  such  law.  Take  the  various  visita- 
tions of  the  plague.  In  16S6,  Sir  William  Petty  in 
an  'Essay  concerning  the  Multiplication  of  Man- 
kind' tells  us  that  (a  plague  happeneth  in  London 
once  in  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,'  and  he  add- 
ed that  such  plagues  'do  commonly  kill  one-fifth 
part  of  the  inhabitants. '  ...  In  1661  'another  kind 
of  insurance  [was]  made  by  other  nations  than 
France  upon  the  life  of  men.  in  case  of  their 
decease  upon  their  voyage,  to  pay  certain  sums  to 
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their  heirs  or  creditors,'  This  is  term  insurance 
and  such  insurance  was  the  first  kind  of  life  in- 
surance of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  such  term  insurance  was 
forbidden  in  France  as  against  good  morals  and 
customs  of  the  times.  At  a  still  earlier  date 
life  insurance  was  forbidden  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  24th  Article  of  the  Amsterdam  Ordinance  of 
1598  recites:  'We  expressly  prohibit  insurance  of 
the  life  of  any  person,  and  likewise  wagers  upon 
any  voyage  or  frivolous  purpose ;  and  where  they 
are  made,  we  declare  them  void.'  In  16S1,  the  loth 
Article  of  the  great  French  Marine  Ordinance  of 
Louis  XIV'  says,  '\\e  forbid  the  making  of  any 
insurance  on  the  life  of  men,'  but  the  nth  Article 
of  these  Ordinances  goes  on  to  qualify  this  state- 
ment by  saying  that  'Nevertheless,  those  w'ho  shall 
redeem  captives  may  have  the  price  of  the  redemp- 
tion assured  upon  the  persons  whom  they  with- 
draw from  slavery,  which  the  assurers  are  bound 
to  pay,  if  the  redeemed  on  his  way  back  is  retaken, 
killed,  drowned,  or  if  he  perish  by  other  means 
than  natural  death.'  In  1783,  life  insurance  was 
still  regarded  as  obnoxious  in  France.  Emerigon, 
in  his  work  on  insurance,  states  that  'At  Naples, 
Florence,  in  England,  and  other  places,  assurances 
on  the  lives  of  men  are  allowed  to  be  made ;  but 
this  kind  of  assurances  are  not  assurances  properly 
so  called,  they  are  true  wagers.  These  wagers, 
improperly  called  assurances,  are  prohibited  in 
Holland  and  in  several  other  countries.  For  a  long 
time  they  have  been  prohibited  in  France  and  this 
prohibition  has  been  renewed  by  the  marine  ordi- 
nance. Man  is  beyond  price.  The  life  of  man  is 
not  an  object  of  trade,  and  it  is  odious  for  his 
death  to  become  matter  for  mercantile  speculation. 
And,  as  observes  Grivel,  these  kinds  of  wager  are 
of  sad  augury,  and  may  occasion  crimes.  Such 
assurances  are  therefore  absolutely  void.  The  pre- 
mium stipulated  is  not  even  due.'  The  ban  was 
lifted  in  1788,  the  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  intervened,  and  life  insurance  was  not  suc- 
cessfully  introduced  in   France   until    1S19. 

"In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
gaming  was  very  prevalent  all  over  Europe,  and 
we  must  remember  this  fact  in  connection  with 
these  prohibitions  on  insurance.  Gambling  on  the 
duration  of  human  lives  and  other  events  became 
so  popular  in  Britain  that  in  1774  'The  Gambling 
Act'  was  passed  by  Parliament  prohibiting  insur- 
ance except  when  there  was  an  insurable  interest. 
The  Preamble  of  this  Act  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
'Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that 
the  making  insurances  on  lives,  or  other  events, 
wherein  the  assured  shall  have  no  interest,  hath 
introduced  a  mischievous  kind  of  gaming.'  The 
Act  then  goes  on  to  prohibit  such  insurances  and 
ends  up  by  providing  'always,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  ...  to  insurances  bona  fide 
made  by  any  person  or  persons,  on  ships,  goods. 
or  merchandises.'  .•  .  .  This  Act  was  passed  in  1774 
when  insurance  was  in  its  infancy  and  before  the 
formation  of  many  insurance  companies.  When 
an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  undertakes 
to  act  as  insurer  either  of  a  single  life  or  of  a 
single  event,  it  is  m  the  nature  of  a  wager  unless 
he  covers  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  lives,  or 
events,  to  justify  him  in  counting  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  averages.  This  insuring  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  lives  is  what  a  life  insur- 
ance company  does,  and  it  is  this,  inter  alia,  that 
takes  it  out  of  the  gambling  class.  As  far  as  the 
insured  is  concerned,  he  must  have  some  bona  fide 
interest  (independent  of  the  policy)  in  the  life 
insured,  or  the  event,  to  take  his  policy  out  of  the 
class  of  wagers.  ...  It  was  not  until   1706   that 


the  first  life  insurance  company  was  formed.  This 
company  was  the  Amicable  of  London.  It  was 
founded  on  principles  of  mutual  benevolence  and 
not  on  scientific  principles.  It  was  what  we  might 
call  a  Mortuary  Tontine  Company.  Each  member 
paid  10  shilUngs  entrance  fee,  a  monthly  premium 
of  10/-  with  an  additional  i/-  per  cjuarter, 
making  a  total  annual  charge  of  £6.4/-  irre- 
spective of  age,  but  only  those  between  ages  12 
and  45  were  admitted,  and  the  membership  was 
at  first  limited  to  2,000.  The  amount  insured  was 
indefinite  ...  It  was  not  until  1807,  or  45  years 
after  the  Old  Equitable  .  .  .  had  started  business; 
that  the  Amicable  commenced  to  write  insurance 
on  the  ordinary  plan,  insuring  definite  amounts 
and  charging  premiums  graduated  according  to 
age  at  issue.  Until  the  Amicable  started  business 
in  1706,  the  small  amount  of  life  insurance  issued 
had  been  underwritten  by  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals,  and  it  had  always  been  on  the  one- 
year  term  plan,  without  right  to  renew,  but  the 
Amicable's  policy  was  renewable  as  the  Society's 
full  title — "The  Amicable  Society  for  a  Perpetual 
Assurance  Office — indicates.  The  Amicable  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Norwich  Union  in  1866.  In 
the  year  1720,  i.e.,  14  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Amicable  in  1706,  two  stock  companies 
were  formed  in  London — the  London  Assurance 
and  the  Royal  Exchange.  These  companies  are 
still  in  active  existence  and  celebrated  their  200th 
anniversaries  this  year  [1922].  The  Royal  Char- 
ters, granted  them  in  1720,  authorized  them  to 
write  marine  insurance,  and  both  companies  were 
given  additional  charters  in  1721  to  write  life  and 
fire  insurance.  One  difference  between  the  Ami- 
cable and  these  other  two  companies  was  that  the 
Amicable  did  not  guarantee  a  definite  sum  at 
death,  but  simply  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  definite 
amount  set  aside  for  payment  of  death  claims  each 
year,  whereas  the  London  Assurance  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  guaranteed  a  definite  sum  at  death.  .  .  . 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  [in  1721]  ...  for  life 
insurance  based  on  scientific  lines,  because  mor- 
tality tables,  the  foundation  on  which  all  life 
insurance  is  built,  had  not  yet  been  compiled." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  331-334.  342-345-  348. 

The  "London  Bills  of  Mortality  .  .  .  were  the 
precursors  of  our  Mortality  Tables.  The  'Bills  of 
Mortality'  were  published  at  irregular  intervals  in 
England  at  this  time — in  fact,  they  were  so  pub- 
lished for  300  years  from  1538  to  1836 — giving 
lists  of  the  numbers  of  christenings  (which  were, 
of  course,  less  than  the  number  of  births,  for  only 
those  christened  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church  were  recorded!  and  also  the 
numbers  of  burials,  arranged  in  1629  and  later 
according  to  the  causes  of  death.  These  Bills  of 
Mortality  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  Com- 
.  mission  for  a  General  Visitation  of  Religious  Es- 
tablishments granted  by  Henry  VIII  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Vicar  General,  in  1535,  when  he  broke 
with  the  papal  authorities  and  was  declared  'Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church.'  In  1538  new 
Protestant  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Kingciora 
were  issued,  and  amongst  them  was  an  injunction, 
made  September,  1538,  by  Cromwell,  to  the  effect 
that  every  'Parson,  Vicar  or  Curate'  was  to  keep 
a  true  and  faithful  account  of  all  'weddings, 
christenings  and  funerals'  in  his  particular  parish, 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  three  shillings  and  four 
pence  for  every  omission.  The  system  of  regis- 
tration so  inaugurated  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  whose 
reign  the  Papal  supremacy  was  re-established,  but 
it  was  again  put  into  force  in  1558  on  Elizabeth's 
accession  to  the  throne.    Until  1562,  London  seems 
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to  have  evaded  these  registration  ordinances,  but, 
in  this  year,  the  subject  of  mortahty  acquired  a 
fearful  interest  in  London  by  the  visitation  of  the 
plague  and  registration  seems  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted then  in  London.  .  ,  .  These  Bills  of  Mortal- 
ity were  issued  continuously  from  1603  until  1836. 
They  were  no  longer  required  thereafter,  for  in 
1837  registration  of  births  and  deaths  became 
compulsory  in  England.  In  1728,  for  the  first 
time,  the  numbers  of  deaths,  occurring  under  two 
years  of  age,  between  2  and  5,  5  and  10,  and 
then  in  lo-year  groups  of  ages,  were  stated  in  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  but  without  information  as  to 
the  causes  of  death  at  the  various  ages.  .  .  .  For 
the  next  ico  years  the  ages  were  given  and  then 
in  1837  registration  of  births  and  deaths  became 
compulsory  in  England.  The  records  of  the  city 
of  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  however,  gave  the  age  at 
death  and  the  sex,  and  in  1603  Dr.  Edmund  Halley 
(born  October  20,  1656),  the  Astronomer  Royal 
of  England,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  Halley 
Comet,  published  a  mortality  table  deduced  from 
these  Breslau  death  records  and  from  the  birth 
records  there  for  the  five  years  1687  to  i6qi,  in- 
clusive. He  arranged  his  life  table  in  the  form  in 
which  such  tables  are  still  used.  ...  It  was  one 
thing,  however,  to  keep  birth  and  death  records, 
but  it  was  quite  a  different  matter  to  make  use 
of  them.  That  required  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  probabilities.  Fortunately,  however, 
coincident  with  the  collection  of  these  statistics,  a 
Frenchman — a  profound  and  versatile  thinker — 
Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662)  annlied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  problem  of  chances  (or  probabilities 
as  we  now  generally  call  them)  and  he  established 
the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  which 
was  necessary  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
theory  of  vital  statistics  and  its  application  to  the 
calculation  of  life  contingencies.  .  .  .  However,  it 
was  Johan  de  Witt,  the  illustrious  Dutch  Statesman 
and  Mathematician,  at  that  time  Grand  Pension- 
ary of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities  to  the  valuation  of  human 
life.  The  Netherlands,  at  that  time  fighting  with 
England  and  France,  had  for  some  time  been  rais- 
ing money  by  the  sale  of  life  annuities  based  on 
'nine  years'  purchase,'  irrespective  of  the  age  of 
the  annuitant,  and  these  annuities  were  generally 
made  to  depend  upon  the  lives  of  young  nominees, 
so  that  De  Witt's  problem  was  to  find  the  highest 
value  of  a  life  annuity,  or  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  which  his  Government  could,  with  perfect 
safety,  fix  as  a  uniform  selling  price.  In  1671, 
De  Witt  presented  a  report  to  the  States-General, 
estimating  the  value  of  a  life  annuity  at  age  3 
(assuming  4  per  cent,  interest)  at  16  years'  pur- 
chase. ...  As  it  was  money,  and  not  correct  an- 
nuity rates,  that  the  Government  wanted,  De 
Witt's  treatise  was  suppressed  until  180  years 
later,  when,  in  1851,  Mr.  Frederick  Henriks,  the 
famous  British  .Actuary,  recovered  the  Report  and 
Calculations  in  the  'Resolutions  of  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland'  for  the  year  167 1.  .  .  . 
The  first  use  to  which  mortality  tables  were  put 
was  the  calculation  of  the  premiums  for  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities,  and.  in  fact,  the  first  life  insur- 
ance company  of  which  we  have  record  was  one 
started  in  London  by  the  Mercejs'  Company  in 
i6q8  for  the  purpose  of  selling  annuities  for  the 
widows  of  clergymen  and   others. 

"Life  insurance  on  scientific  lines  dates  from  the 
year  1762.  for  in  that  year  the  first  company  to 
write  ordinary  life  policies  and  to  charge  pre- 
miums graded  according  to  age  at  issue  commenced 
business.    This  company,  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 


ance Society — the  'Old  Equitable'  of  London — was 
the  first  mutual  life  insurance  company.  The  pro- 
motion of  the  Equitable  was  commenced  several 
years  earlier,  but  its  establishment  was  delayed  for 
some  time  by  the  opposition  of  the  three  existing 
companies — the  .Amicable,  the  London  .Assurance 
and  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  name  'Equitable' 
was  given  it  because  the  premiums  were  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  chance  of  death  at  each  age. 
In  addition,  it  contemplated  charging  extra  pre- 
miums for  hazardous  risks.  From  its  earliest  days 
it  issued  life  as  well  as  term  policies,  it  allowed 
30  days  of  grace  for  payment  of  premiums,  and 
an  additional  three  months  for  reinstatement  on 
evidence  of  good  health.  No  medical  examination 
of  applicants  for  insurance  was  required  in  these 
days,  but  the  applicant  had  to  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  he  had  to  undergo  a  cross- 
examination  both  as  to  his  family  history  and 
personal  condition  of  health.  It  also  contemplated 
dividends  to  its  members,  so  that  it  was  really  a 
'mutual'  company  in  the  present  sense  of  that 
word.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  provided  for  an 
actuary.  ...  In  1815,  The  Scottish  Widows  Fund 
and  Life  .Assurance  Society,  which  is  still  the  most 
lepresentative  British  life  company,  commenced 
business  on  the  mutual  plan.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  society  for  the  issuance  of  life 
annuities.  Its  original  prospectus  issued  in  the 
year  181 1  stated  that  it  was  a  plan  to  establish  a 
general  fund  for  securing  provision  to  widows, 
sisters,  and  other  females.  In  1812,  the  second 
prospectus,  however,  stated  that  it  was  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  general  fund  for  securing  provision 
to  widows,  sisters,  etc.,  and  for  insuring  capital 
sums  on  lives.  The  'Scottish  Widows'  was  avowed- 
ly framed  on  the  lines  of  the  Old  Equitable.  .  ,  . 
Its  original  premiums  were  based  on  the  net 
Northampton  Table  of  Mortality  and  4  per  cent, 
interest,  with  a  loading  of  2'-4  per  cent.  They 
issued  ordinary  life,  limited  payment  and  single 
payment  life  as  well  as  term  policies  from  the 
start.  These  original  premium  rates  held  good 
until  1864  when  new  rates  based  on  Joshua  Milne's 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality  and  3  per  cent,  interest 
were  put  in  force.  They  paid  cash  surrender  val- 
ues and  made  loans  on  policies  from  the  beginning, 
even  after  payment  of  only  one  premium." — W.^. 
Hutcheson,  Evolution  and  life  insurance,  pp.  334- 
335.  34Q-351,  359-360. — That  the  life  insurance 
husiness  in  Great  Britain  has  resumed  a  normal 
course  of  development  since  the  World  War  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  new  business 
in  1020  broke  all  previous  records. 

Life  insurance:  Italy. — Ousstion  of  state 
monopoly.     Sec   Ihlv:   igoq-igii. 

Life  insurance:  Sweden.  See  Social  insur- 
anxe:  Details  for  various  countries:  Sweden:  1884- 
1910. 

Life  insurance:  Development  in  the  United 
States. — Stock  and  mutual  companies. — Crisis. 
— Recovery. — "It  was  seven  years  after  the  first 
fire  insurance  company  came  into  existence  in 
America  that  the  first  life  insurance  company  had 
its  origin.  In  1750  the  Presbyterian  synods  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  procured  a  charter 
from  the  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  corporation  whose  purposes  were  fully  ex- 
pressed in  its  title,  'A  Corporation  for  the  Relief 
of  Poor  and  Distressed  Presbyterian  Ministers  and 
of  the  Poor  and  Distressed  Widows  and  Children 
of  Presbyterian  Ministers.'  This  institution,  which 
has  become  a  life  insurance  company,  the  oldeft 
now  existing,  was  a  growth,  not  a  creation  of  one 
year.  A  fund  had  previously  existed  in  aid  of  the 
poorly    supported   clergy,   and    the    ministers    had 
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expressed  a  wish  that,  by  some  fund,  like  payment 
could  be  granted  to  their  surviving  wives  and 
children.'.  .  .  Soon  after  [1800]  .  .  .  there  began 
to  be  some  active  interest  shown  in  life  insurance 
covering  the  whole  of  life.  Level  premium  life 
insurance  had  now  been  in  operation  in  England 
for  more  than  a  generation.  Some  correspondence 
had  taken  place  between  people  in  the  States  and 
the  English  life  insurance  companies.  Early  in 
1807  the  Pelican  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Lon- 
don established  an  office  in  Philadelphia.  In  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  the  idea  of  insurance 
was  penetrating  from  England.  Already  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  'Pennsylvania  Company  for  the 
Insurance  on  Lives'  was  projected,  and  while  the 
project  matured  slowly,  it  was  in  readiness  for 
formal  organization  late  in  1S09.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  company  marks  the  beginning  of  life 
insurance  in  the  United  States  upon  a  business 
basis  This  company  was  capitalized  at  $500,000. 
The  policy  forms  were  copied  from  those  in  use 
in  England  and  the  rates  charged  were  those 
charged  by  the  London  companies,  raised  in  some 
localities  to  offset  what  was  considered  a  heavier 
mortality  rate.  In  1818  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature chartered  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life 
Insurance  Company.  This  was  a  stock  company 
capitalized  at  $500,000  ani.  empowered  to  do  a  life 
insurance  and  trust  business.  .  .  .  The  company 
did  very  little  life  insurance  business,  and  no  other 
life  insurance  companies  were  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  twenty  years.  .  .  .  The  next  company 
organized  to  do  a  life  insurance  business  was  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. 
Chartered  in  1830,  it  issued  during  the  first  nine 
years  of  its  existence  nearly  two  thousand  pol- 
icies. It,  too,  was  a  stock  company  with  a  capital 
of  a  million  dollars.  Several  characteristics  are 
common  to  all  three  of  these  first  corporations 
organized  in  America  to  furnish  life  insurance.  All 
were  stock  companies  with  large  capitalization ;  all 
were  chartered  to  do  two  kinds  of  business,  life 
insurance  and  trust  business;  all  have  given  up 
the  issue  of  life  insurance  policies  and  all  survive 
as  prominent  trust  and  banking  companies  in  the 
cities  where  they  were  first  chartered.  With  the 
chartering  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  by  Massachusetts  in  1835,  and  the 
Girard  Life  and  Trust  Company  by  Pennsylvania 
in  the  following  year,  a  new  era  in  life  insurance 
history  in  the  United  States  began.  So  far,  out- 
side of  the  half  charitable  plans  for  the  Presby- 
terian and  Episcopal  corporations  already  noticed, 
all  life  insurance  was  being  conducted  on  the  stock 
plan.  News  of  the  great  success  of  the  Equitable 
of  England  began  to  be  known  in  America.  Even 
the  stock  companies  were  advertising  this  success 
as  a  means  of  inducing  people  to  take  out  life 
insurance.  .  .  .  The  Equitable  was  a  mutual  com- 
pany, that  is,  a  corporation  without  capital  stock. 
Every  policy-holder  was  a  member  and  shared  in 
the  profits  which  were  made.  With  the  constant 
attention  which  was  now  being  directed  to  the 
Equitable,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  a  com- 
pany had  not  been  organized  in  America  on  a 
similar  plan.  The  New  England  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Boston  was  chartered  by 
Massachusetts  in  1835  to  emulate  the  Equitable 
of  London.  But  the  Massachusetts  legislature  was 
afraid  of  a  mutual  company  without  capital,  and 
so  provided  that  the  organizers  of  this  company 
should  furnish  $100,000  of  guarantee  capital  which 
later  was  to  be  refunded.  This  made  it  difficult 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  company,  and 
it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  company  commenced 
to  write  insurance.     In  the  meantime,  it  happened 


that  a  stock  company  took  the  first  real  step 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  mutual  principle.  The 
Girard  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
organized  in  1836,  while  holding  to  joint  stock 
management,  made  provision  whereby  the  profits 
of  the  business  might  be  shared  with  the  policy- 
holders. In  1S44,  in  accordance  with  its  promise, 
it  declared  its  first  dividend.  The  plan  proved  so 
popular  and  the  Girard  prospered  so  much  that  its 
competitor,  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  announced 
that  thereafter  all  premiums  for  one  or  more  years 
of  insurance  would  entitle  the  policy-holder  to  a 
credit  of  one-half  the  profits.  Once  started,  the 
mutual  plan  of  life  insurance  spread  rapidly.  .  .  . 
In  1842  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  was  organ- 
ized. In  1843  the  New  England  Mutual  comp'leted 
its  organization.  In  1845  the  Mutual  Benefit  of 
New  Jersey  was  chartered.  In  the  same  year  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  succeeded  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  which  the  legislature  had 
laid  down  as  prerequisite  for  organization.  With 
the  formation  of  these  companies  begins  the  great 
development  of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States, 
a  development  which  has  resulted  in  a  larger  per 
capita  amount  of  insurance  in  force  in  the  United 
States  than  is  found  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Interesting  it  is  to  trace  the  spread  of 
insurance  at  that  time  over  the  country.  With 
the  formation  of  more  companies,  competition  for 
business  began.  The  three  early  stock  companies 
had  been  content  with  such  business  as  had  come 
unsolicited  to  the  office.  Under  competitive  con- 
ditions, the  companies  began  to  appoint  men  in 
different  cities  to  solicit  life  insurance  as  a  side 
issue  to  their  other  work.  Ministers,  teachers,  and 
lawyers  were  appointed  agents  and  given  a  small 
commission.  With  agents  soliciting  business,  more 
people  began  to  be  interested  in  life  insurance. 
As  they  became  interested  they  wondered  why  a 
local  company  could  not  be  organized.  Thus  it 
was  that  life  insurance  was  spread  over  the  coun- 
try. Take,  for  instance,  the  manner  in  which  life 
insurance  started  in  Connecticut.  The  Mutual 
Benefit  appointed  an  agent  in  Hartford  in  1846. 
An  active  campaign  for  policy-holders  was  inau- 
gurated. The  idea  of  life  insurance  was  so  new 
that  wide  attention  was  given  to  it  in  a  way  little 
understood  at  present.  Public  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  the  question.  All  at  once  the  novelty 
of  life  insurance  became  the  talk  of  the  town 
The  Mutual  Benefit  agent  did  a  large  business. 
The  thought  struck  some  Hartford  business  men 
that  they  could  as  well  organize  a  home  company. 
In  February,  1846,  the  agent  had  been  appointed 
for  the  Mutual  Benefit ;  three  months  later  the 
Connecticut  legislature  chartered  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  ...  So  it  was 
that  with  the  novelty  of  the  business,  with  a  de- 
lusive way  of  declaring  dividends,  and  with  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  paying  premiums  with 
note,  life  insurance  in  the  United  States  from  1850 
to  1870  had  a  development  unparalleled  for  its 
rapidity  and  extent.  A  change  soon  took  place. 
The  prosperity  of  the  life  insurance  business  had 
brought  men  to  it  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
attracted.  Even  if  the  country  as  a  whole  had  not 
soon  suffered  one  of  the  most  severe  financial  and 
industrial  depressions  it  has  ever  experienced,  there 
would  probably  have  been  trouble  in  the  life  insur- 
ance business.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  com- 
panies had  been  too  rapid.  ...  In  1868,  even 
while  new  companies  were  still  being  organized, 
three  companies  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
one  insured  in  another  company  which  sub.se- 
quently  failed,  and  one  was  closed  at  the  suit  of 
stockholders.     In   1870  seven  companies  went  out 
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of  existence.  In  1871  two  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers,  and  the  disaster  was  but  started.  In 
1872  thirteen  companies  failed,  or  reinsured  in 
companies  which  failed.  Thus  before  the  financial 
depression  which  affected  all  lines  of  business  had 
begun,  thirty  life  insurance  companies  had  been 
forced  to  discontinue.  When  the  general  hard 
times  did  set  in,  and  failures  in  other  lines  of 
business  became  frequent,  the  rate  of  insurance 
failures  was  accelerated.  In  1873  fourteen  com- 
panies were  closed  up,  in  1874  four,  in  1875  nine, 
and  in  1876  nine.  Six  companies  went  to  the  wall 
in  1S77,  making  a  total  of  seventy-one  life  insur- 
ance corporations  which  had  been  forced  out  of 
business  in  ten  years.  The  weaker  companies  had 
been  weeded  out  and  failures  became  less  frequent. 
Between  1878  and  188S  a  few  more  companies 
failed,  but  mostly  as  a  result  of  conditions  arising 
in  the  previous  decade.  Along  with  the  actual 
failures  of  many  companies  had  come  a  decline  in 
the  business  of  all.  There  was  nearly  two  billion 
dollars  of  insurance  in  force  in  1870;  by  1880  it 
had  decreased  to  less  than  a  billion  and  a  half.  .  .  . 
By  1880  began  the- revival  in  business.  The  com- 
panies which  had  survived  had  been  subjected  to 
a  hard  test.  Gradually  they  recovered  their 
ground  as  financial  conditions  improved  and  as 
memories  of  life  insurance  in  the  seventies  became 
less  vivid.  No  new  companies  were  organized  for 
twenty  years,  but  from  1880  to  1905  the  business 
done  by  the  old  companies  increased  apace.  In 
188s  the  total  insurance  in  force  passed  the  two 
billion  mark,  five  years  later  it  had  doubled,  by 
iqoo  nine  billion  dollars  of  insurance  was  in  force, 
and  by  1905  five  million  level  premium  life  insur- 
ance policies  were  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
insuring  for  a  total  amount  of  twelve  billion  dol- 
lars. .  .  .  During  the  summer  of  1005,  starting 
with  a  personal  quarrel  for  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies,  revelations  were  made  of  bad 
management  which  led  New  York  and  other  states 
to  make  an  investigation  into  the  management  of 
a  number  of  companies.  Exposures  were  made  in 
some  cases  of  betrayal  of  trust  which  shocked  the 
public.  These  disclosures,  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  public  mind  was  already  inflamed  by  exposures 
made  in  other  lines  of  business,  resulted  in  a 
demand  by  the  public  that  remedial  legislation 
should  be  enacted,  and  during  the  following  two 
winters,  many  legislatures  busied  themselves  in 
revising  the  insurance  laws.  .  .  .  From  i860  on, 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  so  many  laws, 
attempting  to  regulate  the  business  to  such  a  great 
extent,  been  eiiacted  as  in  the  United  States.  But 
what  was  attempted  before  1905  has  been  sur- 
passed by  the  laws  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
since  that  year.  Laws  have  been  passed  [written 
in  1909]  regulating  salaries,  expenses,  and  pre- 
miums. Standard  policies  have  been  provided. 
The  amount  of  insurance  that  could  be  written  has 
been  prescribed.  Surplus  is  limited  in  amount. 
Methods  of  allotting  dividends  have  been  defined. 
Systems  of  control  by  the  policy-holders  have  beeh 
enacted  into  law.  More  publicity  is  demanded." — 
F.  C.  Oviatt,  History  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
United  States  {Yale  readings  in  insurance:  Prop- 
erty insurance,  pp.  77,  81-84,  88-00). — From  a 
financial  point  of  view  life  insurance  has  continued 
to  hold  the  most  important  place  in  the  insurance 
business.  From  1909,  when  the  total  income  of 
189  companies  was  about  $750,000,000,  it  has 
grown  to  an  income  of  approximately  $1,- 
800,000,000,  of  253  companies,  in  1920,  thus  show- 
ing a  growth  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

See  also  below:    Early  effects  of  World  War. 

Life     insurance:     Provisions     in     Versailles 


Treaty.    See  V'ers.uxles,  Treaty  of:  Part  X:  Sec- 
tion V:  Annex  II. 

Fire  insurance:  Early  forms. — Development 
in  England  and  on  the  continent. — "Fire  insur- 
ance as  now  commonly  practiced  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  begun  after  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  London  in  1666.  ...  It  is  true  that  some 
forms  of  provisions  for  the  aid  of  those  suffering 
from  loss  by  fire  and  other  calamitous  causes 
apparently  existed  in  very  remote  times,  as  the 
following  quotation  will  evidence;  'The  earliest 
application  of  fire  insurance  known  to  us  was  in 
connection  with  communes  of  towns  and  districts. 
These  communes  flourished  in  Assyria  and  the  East 
more  than  2,300  years  ago.  Judges,  priests  and 
magistrates  were  appointee!  for  each  town  and  dis- 
trict with  power  to  levy  contributions  from  each 
member  of  the  commune  to  provide  a  fund  against 
sudden  calamities  such  as  drought  and  fire.  If  the 
judges  were  satisfied  that  the  fire  was  accidental 
they  empowered  the  magistrates  to  assess  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commune  either  in  kind  or  in  money, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  member  being  unable 
through  poverty  to  meet  his  share  of  the  contri- 
bution, the  deficiency  was  made  up  from  the  com- 
mon fund.  These  communes  still  exist  [written 
in  1904]  in  a  modified  form  in  China.'  As  early 
as  1240  A.D.  the  laws  of  Count  Thomas  of  Flan- 
ders provided  that  the  members  of  a  community 
as  a  whole  should  make  good  a  loss  which  fire 
might  cause  to  an  individual  unless  the  incendiary 
who  caused  the  fire  could  be  discovered,  in  which 
case  the  loss  was  to  be  made  good  from  his  prop- 
erty and  he  was  to  be  banished.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  plans  outlined  above  contemplated  an 
assessment  by  the  state  and  that  all  property  own- 
ers were  protected.  We  may  discover  here,  there- 
fore, the  beginning  of  state  fire  insurance,  which 
.  .  .  continues  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  this 
day  on  a  large  scale.  Another  method  for  protec- 
tion and  security  against  loss  by  fire,  w-ater,  rob- 
bery or  other  calamities,  arose  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  connection  with  the  various  .^nglo-Saxon 
and  German  guifds,  the  members  of  which  made 
regular  contributions  toward  a  common  relief  fund. 
In  1609  a  plan  was  suggested  by  one  of  his  sub- 
ject*; to  Count  Von  Oldenberg,  wherein  it  was  pro- 
posed that  he  individually  should  consent  to  insure 
those  of  his  subjects,  who  might  so  desire,  against 
the  loss  of  their  houses  by  fire  upon  an  annual 
payment  to  him  of  a  fee  or  premium  of  one 
dollar  for  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation. 
This  suggestion  was  declined  by  the  Count,  though 
not  without  some  hesitation,  and,  though  he  sug- 
gested that  such  a  plan  might  well  be  undertaken 
by  a  company  of  private  individuals,  no  action  on 
his  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  taken.  This, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  the  first 
suggestion  ever  made  looking  toward  the  formation 
of  a  company  or  association  for  fire  insurance 
purposes  only.  In  England  various  fire  insurance 
schemes  were  proposed  in  1635,  1638  and  1660,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another — largely  owing  to  the 
great  Civil  War — none  of  them  was  fully  organ- 
ized, and  as  late  as  1667  there  is  evidence  that 
fire  insurance  as  we  know  it  did  not  exist.  In 
i665  came  the  great  fire  of  London,  which  burned 
for  four  days  and  nights  and  spread  over  436  acres 
of  territory.  .  .  .  Over  85  per  cent,  of  the  buildings 
in  London  were  destroyed.  .  .  .  Immediately  after 
the  fire  various  plans  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals against  loss  by  fire  began  to  be  devised. 
In  1667  the  first  regular  system  for  insuring  build- 
ings against  fire  began.  In  that  year,  one  Nicholas 
Barbon  opened  an  office  where  he  individually  pro- 
posed to  insure  houses  and  buildings.     A  few  years 
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later,  in  1680,  after  having  had  some  success,  he 
formed  a  partnership  known  as  'The  Fire  Office.' 
This  company,  lor  a  given  consideration,  engaged 
to  pay  the  assured  the  amount  of  indemnity  de- 
clared in  the  policy,  or  contract,  should  his  house 
or  building  be  destroyed  by  tire,  or  to  repair  it 
should  it  be  only  'damnified' — i.e.,  damaged.  No 
liability,  it  will  be  noted,  rested  upon  the  assured 
beyond  the  payment  of  the  premium.  In  1681,  a 
few  years  after  this  first  company  was  established, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  City  of  London  to 
establish  an  insurance  account,  or  business,  and 
funds  and  property  were  put  aside  and  dedicated 
for  that  purpose.  Houses  were  insured  for  uily 
term  up  to  one  hundred  years.  But  the  enterprise 
did  not  prosper  and  was  abandoned  in  1683.  Then 
followed,  in  the  same  year,  what  was  called  the 
'Friendly  Society.'  This  concern,  which  had  an 
existence  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  conducted 
its  business  upon  an  entirely  different  plan,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  assured  paid  yearly  a  small  sum, 
varying  according  as  the  building  to  be  insured 
was  brick  or  frame.  This  charge  was  to  cover  the 
expenses  and,  we  may  presume,  the  profits  of 
those  who  operated  the  company.  Second,  the 
assured  deposited  with  the  company  a  sum  equal 
to  five  annual  payments  as  a  guarantee  that  future 
payments  and  assessments  would  be  met  as  re- 
quired. This  money  could  be  appropriated  by  the 
company  if  the  assured  failed  to  keep  up  his  pay- 
ments. Third,  the  assured  signed  an  agre.ement  to 
contribute  his  share  toward  the  payment  of  any 
and  every  loss  which  the  company  might  sustain 
up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  thirty  shillings  for 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  insurance  carried 
by  him.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  losses  were  to 
be  paid  from  the  contribution  of  the  assured,  upon 
whom,  also,  rested  all  liability  and  for  whom  the 
operators  of  the  company  or  the  'undertakers,'  as 
they  were  termed,  acted  only  as  collectors  and  dis- 
tributors. This  was  a  form  of  mutual  insurance, 
as  it  is  now  called;  that  is  to  say,  insurance  where 
the  pohcy-holders  are  directly  liable  for  one  an- 
other's  losses.  This  company  wa%  also  fairly  suc- 
cessful. Another  purely  mutual  company  was  or- 
ganized in  1696.  .  .  .  The  company  prospered  and 
grew  and  is  in  existence  today,  .  .  .  being  the  old- 
est insurance  company  in  existence.  .  .  .  The  orig- 
inal title  of  this  company  was  'Contributors  for 
Insuring  Houses,  Chambers  or  Rooms  from  Loss 
by  Fire  by  Amicable  Contribution.'  This  was 
afterward  changed  to  'Amicable  Contribution- 
ship,'  and  in  1776  the  name  of  'Hand  in  Hand' — 
taken  from  an  emblem  used  by  the  company  in 
marking  and  designating  buildings  which  it  in- 
sured— was  adopted.  The  companies  heretofore 
mentioned  all  confined  their  operations  to  buildings 
and  mostly  to  dwellings  only,  but  the  need  for 
insurance  upon  goods  and  stocks  of  merchandise 
was  very  great.  About  1706,  one  Charles  Povey 
opened  an  office  for  insuring  such  property  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  without  backing  or  support  of  any 
kind  and  furnished  merely  his  promise  to  pay  in 
event  of  loss.  This  venture  was  apparently  greeted 
with  ridicule  and  the  proposal  to  insure  personal 
property  seems  to  have  been  commonly  considered 
impractical.  Nevertheless  Povey  persisted  and  soon 
began  another  enterprise  designed  to  insure  per- 
sonal property  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  finding  his  first  venture  unprofitable 
devised  the  scheme  (which  would  seem  to  be  quite 
in  accord  with  some  very  modern  methods  of  cor- 
porate finance)  of  organizing  a  third  institution 
to  take  over  the  other  two.  This  was  accom- 
plished. The  new  concern  was  at  first  called  the 
'London  Insurers,'  but  almost  immediately  after  its 


formal  inaugury  in  1710  it  adopted  the  name  of 
the  Sun  Fire  Office,  and  under  this  name  began 
its  successful  career  which  still  endures,  making 
that  office  the  oldest  non-mutual  company  in  ex- 
istence as  well  as  the  first  company  which  ever 
undertook  the  insurance  of  movables  or  personal 
property.  It  has  continued  to  be  a  partnership, 
i.e.,  not  a  corporation,  and  is  almost  unique  among 
insurance  companies  in  that  respect.  The  first  con- 
tracts of  the  Sun  provided  for  payment  of  losses 
out  of  a  reserve  to  be  made  up  of  one-half  the 
premiums  paid,  the  liability  of  the  company  ceas- 
ing when  that  reserve  should  be  exhausted.  Later 
the  company,  doubtless  under  stress  of  competi- 
tion, made  its  promise  to  pay  absolute,  and  m 
1726  a  capital  fund  of  48,000  pounds  was  created 
as  additional  security  for  policy-holders.  .  .  .  Be- 
tween 1710  and  1720  numerous  insurance  schemes 
were  launched,  modeled  after  one  or  the  other  of 
those  described  above.  Some  succeeded;  more 
failed  or  were  wound  up.  In  1720  the  first  char- 
tered companies  or  corporations  made  their  ap- 
pearance. In  that  year  two  companies — the  Royal 
E.xchange  Assurance  Company  and  the  London 
Assurance  Corporation — were  granted  charters,  first 
to  do  a  marine  insurance  business,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  also  transact  fire  and  life  insurance 
business.  This  date  then,  1720,  marks  the  advent 
of  modern  stock  companies  in  fire  insurance.  .  .  . 
This  may  be  said  to  bring  the  history  of  fire 
insurance  in  Great  Britain  down  to  modern  times. 
During  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  fire  insurance  companies,  both  mutual  and 
stock,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  were  organized  in 
very  considerable  numbers  and  for  the  most  part 
copied  the  methods,  contracts  and  practices  of  the 
earlier  companies.  Many  of  these  companies  still 
survive,  indeed,  some  of  the  largest  English  com- 
panies in  existence  date  from  that  period.  .  .  . 

"In  the  various  kingdoms  and  provinces  which 
[formerly  constituted]  .  .  .  the  German  Empire, 
.  .  .  the  various  communal  guilds  had  provided 
some  crude  form  of  insurance  for  their  members, 
and  in  many  places  this  function  was  transferred 
to  the  various  municipalities  as  the  guilds  dis- 
appeared. One  writer  [J.  S.  Bloomingston,  "Fire 
Insurance"]  describes  this  process  as  follows:  'As 
the  absolute  monarchical  police-state  constitutes 
the  bridge  between  the  middle  ages  and  modern 
times,  so  too  the  transition  from  the  mediaeval 
guild  plan  of  mutual  help  to  the  modern  system 
was  bridged  by  state  insurance.  The  guilds  of  the 
middle  ages  lost  their  importance  and  private  in- 
dustry was  not  rapid  enough  to  supply  the  void 
left  by  them,  and  so  the  state  was  forced  to  step 
into  the  breach.'  Such  public  fire  insurance  out- 
side of  Germany  is  still  1 1004]  to  be  found  in 
German-Austria,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Scan- 
dinavia. At  a  comparatively  recent  date  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  insurance  in  Germany 
was  carried  by  the  institutions  conducted  by  the 
government  or  by  various  municipalities.  Through- 
out Germany  and  Switzerland  to-day  all  buildings 
nf  ordinary  occupancy  are  assured  by  the  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  built.  Each  owner  is  assessed 
pro  rata,  according  to  the  appraised  value  of  his 
own  insured  buildings,  for  the  losses  within  the 
state.  Money  payments  are  not  made  by  the  state 
in  event  of  loss,  but  the  damage  is  repaired  or  the 
building  replaced  by  the  government.  The  neces- 
sity for  insurance  on  other  classes  of  property  than 
buildings  caused  the  formation  of  the  first  stock 
company  in  Germany  in  181 2,  since  which  time 
many  companies,  both  stock  and  mutual,  have 
arisen,  also  various  local  associations  similar  to  the 
old  guilds  and  perhaps  descendants  from  them.    In 
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France,  while  various  insurance  companies  were  set 
on  foot  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  all  perished  during  the 
general  financial  collapse  which  accoippanied  the 
French  Revolution.  The  first  regular  stock  com- 
pany organized  thereafter  seems  to  date  from 
iSiS.  In  other  European  countries  fire  insurance 
seems  to  have  had  even  a  later  development — thus 
in  Austria  the  first  stock  company  was  organized 
in  1822,  and  the  first  mutual  company  in  1825. 
In  Russia  the  first  company  appeared  in  1827.  In 
all  civilized  countries  there  are  now  fire  insurance 
companies." — R.  M.  Bissell,  History  of  fire  insur- 
ance in  Europe  {Yale  readings  in  insurance:  Prop- 
erty insurance,  pp.  50-65,  67-60). — The  rise  in  value 
during  the  period  of  the  World  War  affected  fire 
insurance  in  Great  Britain  to  a  large  extent.  How- 
ever, the  companies  weathered  the  war  conditions 
so  well  that  they  find  themselves  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to-day  than  before  the  war. 

Fire  insurance:  Provisions  in  Versailles 
Treaty.  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  X: 
Section  V;  Annex  II. 

Fire  insurance:  Development  in  the  United 
States. — Westward  spread. — Period  of  coopera- 
tions.— "For  a  long  period  the  insurance  business 
of  the  colonies  continued  to  be  marine.  ...  In 
1762,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  High  and  Front  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, John  Kidd  and  William  Bradford  announced 
that  they  would  underwrite  risks  in  general,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  century  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  offices  had  been  established.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  first  steps  toward  the  protection  of 
property  took  the  form  of  organizations  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  and  regulations  concerning 
the  nature  and  location  of  buildings.  ...  In  1752 
.  .  .  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  contained  an  advertisement  of  proposed 
articles  of  insurance  of  houses  from  fire  in  or  near 
the  city.  The  plan  had  the  approval  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  province  and  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  on  April  13th,  directors  were  elected, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Contributionship  was  thus 
formally  organized,  being  the  first  fire  insurance 
company  to  be  organized  in  the  United  States.  Its 
plans  were  an  adaptation  of  those  of  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  of  London ;  in  fact,  the  company  became 
quite  generally  known  as  the  Hand-in-Hand,  and 
its  first  house  mark  was  four  hands  clasping 
wrists.  .  .  .  The  directors  of  the  Contributionship 
in  1 781  decided  that  houses  having  trees  planted 
before  them  should  not  be  insured,  because  the 
trees  made  it  difficult  to  fight  fires.  This  policy 
created  considerable  friction  and  opposition,  out 
of  which  grew,  in  1784,  the  Mutual  Assurance 
Company.  .  .  .  Both  of  these  companies  are  still 
[1905]  in  existence  and  continue  to  transact  busi- 
ness along  the  same  general  lines  as  at  first,  name- 
ly, what  is  known  as  perpetual  insurance.  This, 
in  brief,  is  a  deposit  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  which  is  paid  once  for 
all,  the  interest  on  it  providing  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  losses  sustained.  In  1794  the  Balti- 
more Equitable  Society,  operating  upon  the  same 
general  plan,  was  established.  In  December,  1792, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  peti- 
tioned for  permission  to  incorporate  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  and  on  April  14,1794, 
the  incorporation  of  the  company  was  authorized, 
and  almost  immediately  thereafter  ^hat  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Both  of  these  companies  were  organized  to  trans- 
act marine  insurance,  but  during  the  first  year  of 
the  North  America's  existence,  the  directors  con- 
cluded to  add  the  business  of  fire  insurance,  and 


the  proposals  for  insurance  were  completed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  earliest  company 
in  New  York,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
the  Knickerbocker  Fire,  organized  April  3,  1787, 
under  a  deed  of  settlement.  The  original  title, 
however,  was  that  of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  name  Knickerbocker  not  being  assumed 
until  May  12,  1846.  The  company  was  by  its 
charter  permitted  to  transact  fire,  marine,  and  life 
insurance,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  New  York 
Insurance  Company  was  organized  with  practically 
the  same  privileges.  Three  years  later,  March  21, 
1801,  the  Columbian  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  was  organized,  and  on  April  4,  1806,  followed 
the  incorporation  of  the  Eagle  Fire  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,  and  now  the  oldest  New  York 
stock  fire  insurance  company.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies  in  New  York  organized  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  what  are 
known  as  special  charter  companies  and,  following 
the  development  of  the  day,  most  of  them  were 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  writing  marine  insur- 
ance. .'\nothcr  of  the  early  New  York  companies 
which  is  still  in  business  is  the  .Mbany  Insurance 
Company,  which  was  organized  in  March,  1811. 
The  charters  of  most  of  the  companies  of  this  day 
were  what  are  known  as  limited  charters.  .  .  .  The 
oldest  fire  insurance  company  in  Connecticut  is  the 
Mutual  .Assurance  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  which 
was  organized  in  May,  1795,  under  a  deed  of  set- 
tlement. The  company  has  never  attempted  to  do 
a  large  business,  being  largely  a  neighborhood 
affair.  In  1810  the  Hartford  Fire  was  organized 
and  is  thus  the  oldest  stock  fire  insurance  company 
in  the  state.  ...  In  iSig  the  .\etna  was  organized 
[at  Hartford],  with  a  capital  of  ,$150,000  with  the 
privilege  of  increasing  it.  The  first  policy  of  the 
Aetna  was  issued  August  7,  1819,  and  about  a 
month  later  the  first  reinsurance  known  in  this 
country  was  entered  into  by  the  Aetna  when  it 
assumed  all  of  the  outstanding  risks  of  the 
Middletown  Fire.  .  .  .  Until  the  close  of  the 
[eighteenth]  century  there  had  been  about  ten 
mutual  and  four  stock  companies,  organized  in  the 
country,  while  by  1820  this  number  had  increased 
to  seventeen  stock  companies  in  New  York,  six  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  in  Connecticut,  and  one  each  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  Of 
these,  twelve  are  still  [1905]  doing  business.  .  .  . 
The  great  New  York  fire  in  1835  swept  out  of 
existence  most  of  the  New  York  companies.  This 
fire  closes  what  may  be  termed  the  first  period  of 
American  fire  insurance,  a  period  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  pioneering.  .  .  . 

"Turning  our  attention  to  the  second  period  we 
find  new  factors  entering  the  business.  The  public 
demanded  more  certainty  in  the  matter  of  the 
contracts  and  greater  provision  for  the  stability 
of  the  companies,  so  in  1837  the  first  step  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  reservation.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  provided  that  companies  should 
maintain  a  fund  to  insure  their  contracts  being 
carried  out,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  what 
is  known  as  the  unearned  premium  fund.  .  .  . 
Another  feature  of  the  second  period  was  the 
development  of  the  mutual  idea.  The  New  York 
fire  of  1835  destroyed  a  great  majority  of  the  New 
York  companies.  This  created  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust in  the  public  mind,  and  the  organization  of 
mutual  companies  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  by  1853  sixty-two  companies  reported  to  the 
comptroller  of  New  York,  having  an  aggregate  cap- 
ital of  over  eleven  million  dollars.  The  mutual 
plan  commended  itself  to  the  people  of  that  day 
as  correct  theoretically  and  economical  in  opera- 
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lion.  In  practice,  however,  these  companies  proved 
unsatisfactery  for  the  reasons  that  they  were 
based  upon  incorrect  principles  and  because  of  a 
lack  of  staying  power.  .  .  .  The  mutual  companies 
had  attempted  to  operate  upon  the  same  basis  as 
the  stock  companies  did.  The  mortality  among 
the  mutuals,  however,  was  excessive.  A  general 
insurance  law  was  enacted  in  1849,  and  during  the 
succeeding  four  years  over  fifty-four  mutual  com- 
panies were  organized.  By  i860,  however,  only 
seven  of  these  survived,  and  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  Barnes,  of  New  York,  estimated  that 
the  losses  to  the  people  through  the  failure  of  these 
forty-seven  companies  averaged  at  least  .'fScooo 
per  company.  .  .  .  The  companies  gradually  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  of  the  New  York  fire  and  in  a 
few  years  additional  companies  had  started  so  that 
the  nnjiber  of  companies  was  in  a  measure  com- 
mensurate with  the  growing  business  of  the  coun- 
try. There  were  a  large  number  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  there  were  com- 
panies in  other  cities  where  there  was  enough  local 
business  to  warrant.  These  companies  served  the 
business  of  the  country  well,  as  a  whole,  and  only 
began  to  retire  as  the  development  of  the  country's 
business  interests,  consequent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  and  the  telegraph,  gave 
the  company  doing  a  general  business  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  one  doing  a  local  business.  In 
this  period  also  state  supervision  took  a  definite 
form  in  the  shape  of  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments by  New  York  and  Massachusetts  and  grad- 
ually by  other  states.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  devise  a  more  nearly  uniform  fire  insurance 
policy.  .  .  .  Ephraim  Robins,  a  merchant  of  Cin- 
cinnati, saw  a  notice  in  a  Hartford  paper  that  the 
Protection  had  been  formed  [in  1825,  from  the 
Hartford  Insurance  Company].  Having  lost  most 
of  his  property  in  a  cyclone,  the  importance  of 
insurance  was  presented  in  a  very  forceful  way  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Robins.  He  came  to  Hartford, 
presented  the  claims  of  the  West  in  such  a  way 
that  the  company  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  western  department  with  Mr.  Robins  as  general 
agent.  This  was  in  1825,  and  the  task  of  planting 
the  agencies  of  the  company  in  Ohio  and  other 
western  states  was  immediately  started.  .  .  .  Fol- 
lowing the  Protection,  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  and  the  Aetna  made  the  venture 
into  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  the 
former  locating  at  Erie  and  the  latter  at  Cincin- 
nati. The  failure  of  the  Protection  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  western  de- 
partment of  the  Aetna,  as  it  was  in  the  field  and 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered. .  .  .  The  Hartford  began  to  send  out  num- 
bered policies  in    1864.  .  .  . 

"The  third  period  of  fire  insurance  development 
begins  practically  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
This  may  be  termed  the  period  of  cooperations. 
Conditions  were  very  unsatisfactory,  rates  were 
low,  and  prosperity  for  the  companies  was  not 
very  apparent.  Hence,  in  1866,  the  fire  insurance 
companies  of  the  country  organized  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  it  was  the  controlling  factor  in  fire  under- 
writing, and  marks  the  most  important  change 
which  had  so  far  been  brought  about  in  the  fire 
insurance  business.  Its  purpose  was  to  bring  about 
a  cooperation  between  the  companies  upon  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  and  to  insure  adequate 
rates  and  proper  forms.  At  this  time  there  were 
a  very  large  number  of  local  companies  and  quite 
a  number  of  what  are  best  classified  as  agency 
companies.  .  .  .  Belonging  to  this  third  period,  but 
really  beginning  with  the  closing  years  of  the  sec- 


ond period,  was  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  business  of  nre  insurance.  The  Phoenix,  of 
Hartford,  was  the  pioneer.  The  officers  of  the 
Phoenix  visited  the  Pacific  coast,  looked  over  the 
ground  and  on  May  i,  1862,  established  a  Pacific 
coast  department  in  charge  of  R.  H.  Magill.  At 
this  time,  all  the  fire  insurance  business  of  the 
coast  was  written  at  San  Francisco  through  cor- 
respondents. The  company  had  a  correspondent 
in  a  town,  information  concerning  the  risk  and 
the  amount  desired  was  sent  in.  the  policy  issued 
and  forwarded.  This  was  rather  cumbersome  and 
slow,  so  in  1S63  Mr.  Magill  began  the  establish- 
ment of  local  agencies  in  the  towns  of  the  coast. 
His  success  was  so  great  that  other  companies 
were  obliged  to  follow  his  example.  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was  just  beginning  to 
wrestle  with  some  of  its  difficult  problems  when 
along  came  the  Chicago  fire  [in  1871]  and  wiped 
out  many  of  the  insurance  companies  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  purely  local  companies  were 
caught  through  the  surplus  lines  they  wrote  or  the 
reinsurances  which  they  secured  from  the  agency 
companies.  The  companies  had  only  partially  re- 
covered when  aloni--  ca  ne  the  Boston  fire  [in  1872] 
and  completed  the  wrecking  of  a  large  number  of 
the  fire  companies  which  had  been  struggling  along 
in  a  crippled  condition  during  the  year  intervening 
between  the  two  fires.  The  National  Board  now 
promptly  took  hold  of  the  situation,  and  rates 
were  sharply  advanced.  State  boards  and  local 
boards  in  smaller  towns  were  organized  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  control  was  worked  out;  in 
fact,  in  the  long  run,  it  was  too  elaborate.  .  .  . 
[There  was]  a  large  influx  of  new  companies  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  rates  following  the  Boston 
and  Chicago  fires.  In  1874  the  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York  were  compelled  to  report 
their  unearned  premium  liability,  and  to  this  period 
also  belongs  the  adoption  of  the  safety  fund  law  in 
New  York.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
panies, and  the  profit  which  attended  the  business 
because  of  the  increased  rates,  induced  a  period 
of  demoralization  which  extended  from  1874  to 
18S0,  during  which  numerous  irresponsible  com- 
panies were  formed.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
National  Board,  in  April,  1877,  stopped  making 
rates  and  relegated  this  subject  back  to  the  local 
boards,  with  the  result  that  the  high  rates  could 
no  longer  be  maintained.  Every  company  was  a 
law  unto  itself;  there  was  no  profit,  and  it  was 
apparently  a  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  fire  insurance  business,  however,  had  become 
so  large  that  this  demoralization  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Some  method  of  cooperation 
had  to  be  found,  and  this  begins  the  last  period 
of  this  study.  .  .  .  The  rating  by  the  National 
Board,  through  its  state  boards  and  local  boards, 
had  been  so  much  of  an  improvement  over  the 
former  conditions  that  things  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  backward.  Something  new,  however, 
had  to  be  devised.  In  the  eighties,  the  field  man 
proved  the  way  out.  He  had  been  doing  his  work 
quietly  and  unobtrusively ;  and  the  main  difficulty 
had  been  lack  of  numbers  and  too  large  territory 
to  oversee.  The  abdication  by  the  National  Board 
of  its  rate-making  powers  threw  a  large  amount 
of  additional  work  upon  his  shoulders.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1S72,  the  New  York  State  .Association  of 
Supervising  and  .Adjusting  .Agents  was  organized; 
in  1881,  the  Underwriters'  .Association  of  the  Mid- 
dle Department;  in  1S83,  the  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  State  and  the  New  England 
Insurance  Exchange;  in  1882,  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — all  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  pioneers  in  the  attempts  at  coopera- 
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tion.  Into  the  hands  of  these  associations  the  de- 
tailed  work  of  rate-making  was  given.  Upon  them 
also  fell  the  work  of  readjusting  the  local  boards, 
so  that  the  chain  of  cooperation  might  be  com- 
plete. The  local  agents,  then  the  special  agent, 
and  the  problems  which  they  could  not  individ- 
ually adjust,  were  .sent  to  the  field  men's  organiza- 
tion and  the  residue  of  problems  was  sent  up  to 
the  organizations  of  the  companies.  Two  of  these 
organizations  were  formed  about  this  time,  namely, 
the  Western  Union  in  iSyg,  and  the  Southeastern 
Tariff  Association  in  1882,  while  the  Fire  Under- 
writers of  the  Pacific  had  been  in  existence  since 
1870.  The  Western  Union  and  the  Eastern  Union 
are  now  the  managing  underwriter's  medium  of 
cooperation  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  while  the  Pacific  coast  is  under  another 
organization.  An  outgrowth  of  the  National  Board 
should  be  mentioned  here,  namely,  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Northwest.  When  the 
National  Board  gave  up  its  rate-making  function 
the  Northwest  Association  became  simply  a  social 
and  educational  association  of  the  western  field 
men,  and  has  increased  from  year  to  year  in  power 
and  influence,  until  it  is  the  leading  social  and 
educational  association  of  the  field  men  in  this 
country." — F.  C.  Oviatt,  Historical  study  of  fire 
insurance  in  the  United  States  {Annals  oj  the 
American  Academy  of  PoHti-cal  and  Social  Science, 
V.  26,  pp.  336-338,  340-350,  352-354)-— For  ig2i 
statistics,  see  above:  Marine  insurance:  Develop- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Industrial  insurance:  Distinction  between 
ordinary  and  industrial  life  insurance. — De- 
velopment in  England  and  the  United  States. 
— "The  distinctions  between  ordinary  and  so-called 
industrial  life  insurance  are  these:  i.  A  higher 
assumed  mortality  for  industrial  insurance  in  view 
of  a  higher  death-rate  and  a  shorter  probability 
of  hfe  among  the  industrial  population.  2.  A  much 
smaller  average  amount  of  insurance,  and  for  this 
reason  a  higher  administrative  cost,  and  3.  Finally, 
a  weekly  (instead  of  an  annual  or  semi-annual) 
collection  of  premiums  through  personal  visits  by 
agents;  and  all  these  three  factors  go  far  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  industrial  insurance  as  compared 
with  ordinary  insurance.  This  can  easily  be  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  rates.  Nevertheless,  the  num- 
ber of  people  insured  under  this  system  in  the 
United  Spates,  in  England,  and  in  Germany  is 
enormous." — I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  insurance,  pp. 
417-418. — "Industrial  insurance  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  system  is  primarily  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  wage-earners  employed  in  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  the  weekly  premium  pay- 
ments coincide  with  the  weekly  payment  of  wages 
and  salaries.  The  premiums  are  from  five  cents 
to  seventy  cents  a  week.  .  .  .  Industrial  insurance 
had  its  origin  in  England,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  business  can  be  traced  backwards  by  an  un- 
broken record  through  friendly  sqp ieties  and  'burial 
clubs  to  the  trade  and  craft  guilds  of  the  fifteenth 
centurj'.  .  .  .  The  Prudential  .  .  .  realized  the  im- 
mense opportunity  to  extend  the  principles  of  life 
insurance  to  the  broad  field  of  workingmen's  insur- 
ance in  general.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
best  available  actuarial  talent,  required  for  the 
construction  of  tables  and  plans,  and  after  pur- 
chasing the  existing  business  of  a  few  small  com- 
panies, The  Prudential,  in  1854,  commenced  the 
business  of  industrial  insurance.  .  .  .  During  the 
fifty  years  which  have  passed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  industrial  insurance  the  business  has  been 
extended  to  almost  all  civilized  countries  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  the  development  has  been 
the    greatest    in    English-speaking    countries,    and 
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there  are  now  more  than  forty  millions  of  indus- 
trial policies  in  force  in  the  world.  Of  this  num- 
ber over  one-half  are  in  force  in  the  United  King- 
dom, about  four  milhons  in  Germany,  and  not  far 
from  one-half  a  miUion  in  Australia." — J.  F,  Dry- 
den,  Burial  {or  "industrial")  insurance  (Yale  read- 
ings in  insurance:  Life  insurance,  pp.  384-386). — 
"In  this  country  Ithe  United  States],  though  indus- 
trial insurance  was  first  begun  only  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  its  growth  was  phenomenal,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  1911,  there  were  nearly  25,000,000 
policies  in  force.  ...  It  has  been  freely  admitted 
lor  years  that  the  problem  which  industrial  insur- 
ance aims  to  solve,  is  not  of  iife  insurance'  but  of 
'death  insurance,'  not  the  problem  of  relief  for  the 
survivors,  but  of  a  decent  burial  for  the  dead.  If 
the  purpose  of  social  insurance  be  defined  as  'im- 
provement of  the  standard  of  living,'  industrial 
insurance  aims  to  improve  the  "standard  of  dying' 
and  of  burial.  .  .  .  'The  total  amount  contributed 
by  the  insured  in  premiums  is  enormous.  The  bare 
statement  that  for  thirty-six  years  $1,893,000,000 
was  spent  does  not  tell  the  full  story.  More  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  the  annual  amount  has 
increased  from  less  than  J2, 000,000  in  18S1  to 
$183,000,000  in  igri,  almost  equaling  at  present 
the  total  cost  of  the  German  social  insurance  sys- 
tem. Thus,  the  American  working  class  pays  for 
funeral  insurance  as  much  as  is  contributed  in 
Germany  by  all  three  parties  concerned,  the  wage- 
workers,  the  employers,  and  the  state,  for  (i) 
accident  insurance,  (2)  sickness  insurance,  (3) 
funeral  insurance,  (4)  maternity  insurance,  (5)  in- 
validity insurance,  and  (6)  old-age  insurance  com- 
bined."— I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  insurance,  pp.  418- 
420. — See  also  Sociai,  insurance;  Belgium:  1886- 
ipog:   Labor  conditions;   Germany:    1883-IQ00. 

Government  insurance:  In  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  during  World  War. — United 
States  War  Risk  Insurance  Act. — "National  gov- 
ernment insurance  of  marine  risks  was  very  ex- 
tensively adopted  during  the  war  and  served  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  private  companies  to 
supply  the  large  amount  of  insurance  then  de- 
manded. In  the  United  States  this  form  of  insur- 
ance was  very  helpful  in  meeting  the  emergency 
then  existing  but  afterward  was  abandoned.  It 
served  the  purpose  of  insuring  .American  and  Allied 
vessels  and  cargoes  against  the  ordinary  marine 
perils  and  against  the  war  risk.  Likewise  the  gov- 
ernment maintained  a  fund  for  the  self-insurance 
of  its  own  vessels." — R.  Riegel  and  H.  J.  Loman, 
Insurance,  principles  and  practices,  p.  36. — The 
British  government  provided  for  the  granting  of 
war  insurance  on  shipping  by  the  government  up 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  values,  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  presided  over  by  Huth 
Jackson.  The  insurance  was  carried  on  through 
the  mutual  associations  of  shipowners,  organiza- 
tions called  into  existence  by  the  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  World  War.  "When  the  United  States 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  World  War  in 
1917,  it  was  soon  realized  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  insuring  the  lives  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  .\t  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that 
the  rates  which  old  line  companies  would  have  to 
charge  for  so  dangerous  an  occupation  were  pro- 
hibitively high.  Congress  therefore  decided  that 
the  Government  should  bear  the  excess  burden 
and  on  October  6,  191 7,  passed  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act  which,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
family  allowances  and  allotments,  and  compensa- 
tion for  death  or  disability,  granted  benefits  in 
the  form  of  voluntary  insurance.  In  order  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  such  an  undertaking,  a 
separate  division  was  established  in  the  Treasury 
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Department  known  as  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  which  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Director,  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  None  but  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Array  or 
Navy  was  eligible  to  obtain  this  insurance,  which 
was  granted  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  and 
without  medical  examination  within  120  days  of 
entrance  to  the  service  (or  before  April  6th,  1917) 
and  before  discharge  or  resignation.  The  applica- 
tions were  handled  through  the  Array  and  Navy 
Insurance  and  Allotment  Officers  designated  in  the 
Quartermaster  and  Paymaster  Corps  respectively. 
The  type  of  insurance  was  a  one-year  renewable 
term  policy  of  the  increasing  step-rate  variety, 
convertible  into  a  permanent  form  within  five 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  of 
peace.  The  amount  obtainable  was  a  multiple  of 
S500  and  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$10,000,  and  the  rates  charged  were  the  net  rates 
of  the  American  Experience  Table  on  a  3^/2  per 
cent,  basis,  reduced  to  a  monthly  premium.  The 
coverage  was  for  death  or  total  and  permanent 
disability,  and  the  proceeds  in  event  of  loss  were 
payable  at  the  rate  of  $5.75  each  month  per  $1,000 
of  insurance  in  force.  The  total  insurance  written 
on  this  plan  reached  approximately  38  billions  of 
dollars.  The  premiums  collected  during  the  war 
amounted  to  300  millions,  and  the  losses  to  over 
one  billion,  which  means  that  the  United  States 
bears  a  loss  of  over  700  millions,  payable  from 
other  revenue.  In  regard  to  the  conversion  privi- 
lege and  in  pursuance  of  Section  404  of  the  Act, 
regulations  have  been  issued  specifying  the  types 
of  insurance  into  which  the  temporary  or  war 
insurance  may  be  converted.  Thus  far,  six  kinds 
of  permanent  policies  have  been  issued:  i.  Ordi- 
nary-Life. 2.  Twenty-payment  Life.  3.  Thirty- 
payment  Life.  4.  Twenty-year  Endowment.  5. 
Thirty-year  Endowment.  6.  Endowment  matur- 
ing at  age  62.  The  rates  on  these  are  calculated 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  temporary  insurance 
except  that  allowance  is  made  for  annual,  senii- 
annual  and  quarterly  premiums.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  explained  that  under  the  original 
Act  no  provision  was  made  for  the  separation  of 
this  converted  insurance  from  the  temporary,  nor 
was  any  settlement  made  possible  except  by 
monthly  installments.  An  amendment  to  the  Act 
was  passed  December  24,  igig,  and  among  other 
liberal  provisions  it  provides  for  settlement  by 
means  of  a  lump  sum  or  other  optional  methods; 
it  extends  the  class  of  possible  beneficiaries ;  and 
it  authorizes  a  separate  life  in  urance  fund  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  converted  insur- 
ance."— R.  Riegel  and  H.  J.  Loman,  Insurance, 
principles  and  practices,  pp.  36-38. — "The  bureau 
.  .  .  adjudicated,  as  of  December  i,  iq20,  437,588 
claims  for  death  and  disabihty  compensation.  The 
last  monthly  payment  for  compensation  being  paid 
to  disabled  soldiers  amounts  to  $10,164,493.09  and 
the  last  monthly  payment  of  the  bureau  to  the 
dependents  of  deceased  soldiers  amounted  to  $1,- 
345,617.42.  The  total  amount  disbursed  to  Decem- 
ber I,  1920,  by  the  bureau  for  compensation  pur- 
poses amounting  to  $163,979,175.25." — B.  G. 
Cholmeley-Jones,  War  risk  insurance  (Scientific 
Monthly,  Mar.,  192 1,  p.  233). 

Early  effects  of  World  War  on  life,  marine 
and  fire  insurance. — "The  war  has  had  very  de- 
cided effects  on  the  business  of  life  insurance,  and 
these  effects  may  be  discussed  under  the  following 
heads:  (a)  Tl  .-  effect  on  the  amount  of  insurance 
written,  (b)  The  effect  on  the  policy  contract, 
(c)  The  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  com- 
panies. .  .  .  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  insur- 


ance written  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  due 
primarily  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cost  of  insurance  was  largely  increased  by  the 
greatly  enhanced  hazard  of  war  service  by  pro- 
spective applicants.  .  .  .  Some  companies  have  re- 
fused to  insure  those  entering  the  military  and 
naval  service,  and  practically  all  companies  in- 
creased the  premium  charge  to  a  marked  amount, 
so  that  for  many  the  cost  of  insurance  practically 
became  prohibitive.  .  .  .  The  second  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  insurance  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  insurance  officials  and  salesmen  were  with- 
drawn from  their  insurance  activities  to  serve  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  other,  branches  of  the  state 
service.  .  .  .  [The  total  amount  of  business  done 
by  sixteen  of  the  largest  insurance  companies  in 
Great  Britain  in  1914  aggregated  £73,428,100  as 
against  £67,197,700  in  1915.]  In  Canada  no 
marked  decrease  in  insurance  in  force  has  shown 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1916.  In  Canada,  as  -n 
England,  special  efforts  were  made  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  to  postpone  the  increase  in  the 
premium  charge.  ...  In  Germany  preceding  the 
war  the  life  insurance  companies  had  enjoyed  sev- 
eral years  of  great  prosperity.  ...  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  amount  of  new  business 
written  annually  amounted  to  over  1,300,000,000 
marks,  and  the  total  amount  of  life  insurance  in 
force  aggregated  over  16,000,000,000  marks,  with 
an  annual  premium  income  of  about  700,000,000. 
The  war  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  business. 
Agency  and  field  forces  of  the  companies  have 
been  destroyed  or  disorganized,  because  many  have 
been  called  to  war  service.  Economic  depression 
has  had  its  effect  in  decreasing  the  business.  ,  .  . 
In  Russia  the  German  insurance  companies  held 
the  most  important  position  in  all  fields  of  the 
business,  not  excluding  the  Russian  companies. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  business  of 
insurance  with  enemy  companies  was  restricted  or 
wholly  prohibited.  This  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
tension of  the  business  of  the  domestic  companies, 
although  the  disturbed  conditions  which  have  since 
prevailed  in  Russia  have  prevented  the  normal 
extension  of  life  insurance.  .  .  . 

"The  second  effect  of  the  war  on  life  insurance 
to  be  discussed  is  the  changes  which  have  been 
necessitated  in  the  policy  contract.  These  modi- 
fications have  pertained  to  the  following  subjects: 
First,  the  insertion  of  a  military  service  clause  and 
a  modification  of  the  disability  clause  to  cover  the 
contingency  of  disability,  due  to  military  service; 
second,  certain  increases  in  the  premium  charge 
and  in  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  premium.  ...  A  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi- 
dents, in  which  was  recommended  for  adoption 
the  following  military  or  naval  service  clause: 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  policy  military 
or  naval  service  in  time  of  war  is  a  risk  not 
assumed  by  the  company  unless  the  insured  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  company  within  thirty- 
one  days  after  entering  on  such  service,  and  pay 
such  extra  premiums  as  the  company  may  fix 
therefor.  In  event  of  the  insured  entering  upon 
such  service  and  failing  to  give  such  notice,  or 
failing  to  pay  such  extra  premiums  at  ihe  times 
and  in  the  manner  required,  the  liability  of  the 
company  for  death  of  the  insured  during  such 
period  of  ten  years,  while  engaged  in  or  as  a 
result  of  such  service,  shall  be  limited  to  the  re- 
serve at  the  time  of  death,  less  any  indebtedness 
hereon  to  the  company.  This  recommended  clause, 
or  a  modification  of  it,  has  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States.     There  is  a  considerable  difference 
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in  the  amount  of  the  extra  premium  which  com- 
panies are  rhareinR  for  this  extra  military  hazard. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  clause  applies  only 
to  those  who,  having  as  a  civilian  obtained  a  pol- 
icy, later  enter  the  military  or  naval  service.  It 
leaves  the  subject  of  insuring  those  who  are  al- 
ready in  such  service  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
pany. There  is  also  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
practice  of  life  insurance  companies  in  regard  to 
the  general  treatment  of  war  risks.  .  .  .  The  prac- 
tice of  the  British  assurance  companies  before 
August,  1014,  in  respect  to  provisions  of  the  policy 
in  case  of  military  or  naval  service  was  but  little 
less  liberal  than  that  of  American  companies.  .  .  . 
The  life  insurance  companies  in  France  had  in. 
general  a  war  clause  in  their  policies  of  insurance 
which  provided  that  the  policy  was  not  forfeited 
in  the  event  of  military  service,  even  though  the 
extra  premium  required  in  the  case  of  such  service 
was  not  paid.  If,  however,  the  insured  died  within 
eight  months  of  the  ce.ssation  of  hostilities,  the 
insurance  company  would  pay  to  the  beneficiary 
only  the  reserve  value  on  the  policy.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  French  Government,  the  insurance 
companies  agreed  to  reduce  the  eight  months  limit 
to  three  months  and  also  agreed  to  distribute 
among  the  insured  any  excess  of  the  war  pre- 
miums which  had  been  collected  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional mortality  due  to  the  war.  ...  In  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  practice  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  their  treatment  of  war  risks  differed 
considerably.  There  was  an  inclination  at  first  on 
the  part  of  many  companies  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm.  A 
number  of  the  companies  assumed  the  war  risk  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  policy,  without  any  extra 
premium  up  to  a  certain  maximum  amount  of 
insurance,  although  there  was  a  distinction  some- 
times made  in  this  connection  between  the  Land- 
wehr and  the  Landsturm.  The  maximum  amount 
of  insurance  for  which  the  company  agreed  to  be 
liable  was  in  neither  case  in  excess  of  ¥6,000.  The 
full  risk  was  assumed  in  some  companies  by  the 
payment  of  an  extra  premium.  In  the  case  of  a 
number  of  companies,  the  full  risk  was  assumed  to 
one-half  the  face  of  the  policy,  which,  of  course, 
amounted  to  a  reduction  in  the  risk  for  the  com- 
pany, although  not  necessarily  to  a  one-half  reduc- 
tion. Other  companies  refused  to  assume  any  part 
of  the  war  risk  without  an  extra  premium,  al- 
though they  allowed  in  general  the  reserve  value 
of  the  policy  in  case  of  death.  .  .  . 

"If  ...  a  summary  of  the  more  important  ef- 
fects of  the  war  on  the  finances  of  life  insurance 
companies  is  made,  the  following  positive  and 
negative  influences  are  found  to  prevail:  As  posi- 
tive or  favorable  influences:  (a)  The  increase  in 
premiums,  received  by  those  whose  policy  con- 
tained or  had  inserted  in  it  a  war  clause.  Whether 
this  is  ultimately,  as  contrasted  with  the  immediate 
effects,  a  positive  factor,  will  depend  upon  the 
actual  mortality  experience  of  war  risks  as  com- 
pared to  the  expected,  (b)  The  writing  down  of 
the  security  values  which  has  been  in  progress  in 
some  companies  and  the  resulting  increase  in  inter- 
est return,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  a  future 
increase  in  the  actual  value  of  these  depreciated 
securities,  (c)  The  investment  of  current  surplus 
receipts  in  the  higher  interest-bearing  securities 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  market  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  As  negative  or  unfavorable 
influences:  (a)  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
new  business  written  in  most  countries  and  hence 
the  reduction  in  the  premium  receipt  over  that 
which  could  have  been  secured,  (b)  The  increased 
mortality  on  risks  both  civilian  and  military  with 


or  without  the  extra  premium,  (c)  The  increase 
in  lapses  and  surrenders  of  policies,  (d)  The  heavy 
depreciation  in  securities,  (e)  The  subscription  to 
government  loans  at  a  rate  of  interest  below  that 
which  has  been  earned,  (f)  The  increase  in  the 
taxation  of  life  insurance.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  above  listing  of  effects  seems  to  indicate 
a  generally  unfavorable  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
finances  of  life  insurance.  Such  deduction  seems 
to  be  clearly  warranted  from  the  evidence  at 
hand.  .  .  . 

"It  may  ...  be  stated  by  way  of  summarizing 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  marine  insurance:  first, 
that  all  the  leading  nations  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  srant,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  in 
the  insuring  of  war  risks;  second,  this '  has  not 
meant  the  absorption  of  the  private  companies, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  co-operation  with  such  com- 
panies, and  in  all  probability  a  healthy  competi- 
tion which  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  keeping 
down  rates,  and  at  all  times  stabilizing  such 
rates;  .  .  .  third,  the  private  insurance  companies 
have  in  practically  all  the  leading  countries  en- 
joyed a  period  of  prosperity,  and  in  many  cases 
their  financial  returns  have  been  in  excess  of  that 
enjoyed  in  times  of  peace.  .  .  . 

"First,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  fire 
insurance  companies  have  been  able  to  make  so 
good  a  showing  with  respect  to  financial  results. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  the  returns  to  shareholdens 
since  the  war  are  in  excess  of  those  enjoyed  in 
many  years  previous  to  the  war.  Warning,  how- 
ever, must  again  be  given  against  making  too 
sweeping  deductions  as  to  final  results  of  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  fire  insurance.  In  many  cases  com- 
plete statistics  are  not  available  and  in  many  cases 
causes  which  will  produce  negative  results  either 
have  not  had  time  to  bring  about  these  final 
effects,  or  have  not  yet  begun  to  operate.  Second, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  hazards  or 
risks  in  fire  insurance  in  practically  all  the  leading 
nations.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  counter- 
acted by  the  increase  in  the  rates.  Owing  to  the 
high  level  of  prices  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
property  values,  the  fire  insurance  companies  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  premium  receipt  with- 
out a  proportional  increase  in  the  number  of  risks 
written.  This  has  had  a  two-fold  favorable  result. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  meant  an  increased  pre- 
mium receipt  on  the  same  volume  of  business  with- 
out any  marked  increase  in  certain  material  ex- 
penses connected  with  writing  the  risk.  In  the 
second  place,  unless  a  marked  increase  in  the  losses 
occurred,  this  has  meant  a  larger  amount  out  of 
which  to  pay  losses,  or,  in  other  words,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  real  amount  at  risk  by  the  insurance 
company.  Third,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  companies  have 
had  to  pay,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  wages  and 
prices  for  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  depreciation  in  many  of  the  investments 
held  by  fire  insurance  companies.  All  in  all,  it  can 
scarcely  be  argued  that  the  war  has  brought  to  the 
business  of  fire  insurance,  any  more  than  to  most 
businesses,  conditions  which  are  favorable.  The 
war  has  introduced  into  the  fire  insurance  business 
many  disturbing  factors,  and  it  is  in  times  of  peace 
a  business  which  has  to  contend  with  so  many 
fluctuating  conditions,  that  anything  approaching 
scientific  bases  for  determining  prices  or  rates  is 
extremely  difficult  to  secure." — ^W.  F.  Gephart,  Ej- 
fecls  of  the  war  upon  insurance,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  substitution  of  insurance  for  pen 
sions,  pp.  4q-S3,  57,  64,  72,  78-80,  103-104,  206, 
246. 

Atso  in:  H.  p.  Dunham,  ed.,  Business  of  insur- 
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ance. — A.  F.  Jack,  Introduction  to  the  history  of 
life  assurance. — G.  Hamon,  Genera!  history  of  in- 
surance in  France  and  abroad. — J.  A.  Fowler,  His- 
tory of  insurance  in  Philadelphia  for  two  centuries, 
1683-1882. — Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  Documentary  history  of  insurance,  1000 
B.C.-iSjs  A.D.—F.  L.  Hoffman,  Fifty  years  of  life 
insurance  progress. 

INSURANCE,  Seamen's.  See  Insurance: 
Life:  Early  forms;  Social  insurance:  Details  for 
various  countries:   Spain:    iqio. 

INSURANCE,  Social.     See  Sociai,  insurance. 

INSURANCE,  War  risk.  See  Insurance: 
Government. 

INSURANCE  CONSOLIDATION  ACT 
(191 1).  Sec  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various 
countries:    Germanv:    iqii. 

INSURANCE  'LAWS.  See  Common  law: 
i58g;  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  coun- 
tries. 

INSURANCE  OF  WIDOWS  AND  OR- 
PHANS. See  Social  insurance;  Insurance  of 
widows  and  orphans. 

INSURGENCY. — "Insurgency  exists  when  a 
number  of  individuals  in  a  community  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  government  and  e.xert  such 
force  that  the  government  is  unable  for  a  time 
to  suppress  them.  A  proper  distinction  between 
that  and  a  belligerency  seems  to  lie  in  the  circum- 
stances that  the  belligerency  makes  it  felt  in  inter- 
national life,  whereas,  the  insurgency  is  only  a 
municipal  affair.  This  distinction  has,  however, 
not  been  drawn  by  the  writers." — R.  R.  Foulke, 
International  law,  v.  1,  p.  73. — See  also  Belliger- 
ency. 

INSURRECTION  ACT  (1796).  See  Ulster: 
1791-1797. 

INTEGRALISTS,  name  of  conservative  Catho- 
lic partv.     See  Papacy:    1911-1914. 

INTEGRISTS,  political  party.  See  Spain: 
192 1 :    Political   outlook  in   Spain. 

INTELLECTUAL  REVOLUTION.  See  Eu- 
rope:  Modern  period:   Revolutionary  period. 

INTELLECTUALS,  Russian.  See  Intelli- 
gentsia. 

INTELLIGENCE  DEPARTMENTS.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  II. 
Espionage;   III.   Press  reports  and  censorship. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS.  See  Education: 
Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Intelligence 
tests. 

INTELLIGENTSIA.— "Its  ordinary  transla- 
tion, 'The  Intellectuals,'  would  much  better  be 
rendered,  'The  Civilized.'  The  Intelligentsia  was, 
in  fact,  the  ensemble  of  those  persons  from  all  the 
regular  social  classes  who  believed  themselves  'en- 
lightened" in  contradistinction  to  'those  who  do  not 
know.'  Their  creed  consisted  of  two  articles: 
hatred  of  the  ruling  regime,  and  boundless  faith  in 
their  ability  to  regenerate  and  'civilize'  their  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  Intelligentsia  were  usually  disciples 
of  West  European  culture  and  believers  in  West- 
ern institutions.  They  were  also  opposed  to  the 
old  bureaucratic  centralization  and  'Russification' 
of  the  empire's  non-Russian  peoples.  Their  ideal, 
however  vague,  was  a  parliamentary,  federalized 
Russia,  avoiding  foreign  adventures  and  with  in- 
ternal liberty  for  all."— T.  L.  Stoddard,  Present- 
day  Europe,  pp.  178-179.— "Time  and  again  Rus- 
sian intellectuals  attempted  to  organize  and  apply 
their  ideas  in  practice.  Their  organizations,  how- 
ever, being  largely  influenced  by  foreign  examples 
and  being  premature  under  social  and  political  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  Russia,  were  doomed  to 
failure.  Such  was  the  revolt  of  December,  1825, 
when    army-officers    and    other     intellectuals    at- 


tempted to  apply  to  Russia  the  ideas  of  the  French 
revolution.  Such  was  the  enthusiastic  movement  of 
the  Narodniki  (Populists)  in  the  'seventies,  when 
hundreds  of  highly  cultivated,  inspired  young  men 
and  women  attempted  to  apply  Socialism  to  the 
Russian  rural  community.  Such  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  terrorists  who  succeeded  in  assassinat- 
ing Tzar  Alexander  II  on  March  i,  1881,  but  soon 
succumbed  to  the  superior  force  of  the  existing 
order." — M.  J.  Olgin,  Soul  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, pp.  45-46. — "When  the  great  Revolution 
broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1904  .  .  .  the  Intel- 
ligentsia were  not  very  numerous,  but  their  political 
importance  in  1904  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  It  was  they  who  had  hitherto  con- 
stituted the  sole  opposition  party  in  Russia.  It  was 
their  fighting  wing,  the  Nihilists,  which  had  waged 
truceless  war  against  the  bureaucracy  in  the  dark- 
est hours  of  absolutism.  .  .  .  But  the  Russian 
Revolution  is  the  story  of  the  Intelligentsia's  lam- 
entable failure.  .  .  .  The  reason  was  that  their 
program  was  a  purely  negative  and  destructive  one. 
A  mere  ensemble  of  individuals  from  all  classes, 
they  possessed  no  settled,  positive  philosophy,  and 
on  their  first  attempts  at  constructive  measures  they 
fell  apart  like  a  rope  of  sand.  Also,  the  old  regime 
found  a  man — P.  A.  Stolypin — whose  iron  hand 
bent  Russia  once  more  to  the  yoke  of  established 
order  and  authority." — T.  L.  Stoddard,  Present-day 
Europe,  pp.  178-179. — See  also  Poland:  1905- 
1914. — "The  intellectuals  had  gained  nothing 
through  the  revolution.  Their  political  situa- 
tion had  become  even  worse  than  before.  The 
administration  suspected  an  enemy  in  every  edu- 
cated man,  and  the  most  hideous  attacks  of  the 
Black  Hundred  were  aimed  at  the  intellectuals. 
The  search  for  'suspects,'  the  hunting  for  hidden  de- 
stroyers,' made  the  life  of  thousands  of  intellectuals 
a  nightmare." — M.  J.  Olgin,  Soul  of  the  Russixin 
revolution,  p.  363. — "The  intellectuals,  disappointed 
in  revolutionary  ideas,  turned  partly  to  theosophy, 
partly  to  the  pursuit  of  personal  success,  partly  to 
dark  and  morbid  moods.  The  revolution  was 
beaten.  The  revolutionary  organizations  were  de- 
stroyed. Over  the  debris  of  the  great  movements  a 
shadow  remained, — the  Imperial  Duma,  a  mere 
plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  administration.  Le- 
gally a  constitutional  monarchy,  Russia  was  in  real- 
ity an  autocratic  state.  Such  was  the  situation  from 
1907  to  1917." — Ibid.,  p.  187. — "In  Russia,  both  the 
inexorable  policy  of  the  party,  unswervingly  true 
to  principle,  and  the  attitude  of  the  intellectuals 
themselves,  threw  back  the  workers  upon  their 
own  resources;  and  this  indubitably,  accounts  for 
the  success  of  the  [Bolshevist]  Revolution.  What, 
now,  were  the  subsequent  developments?  The  in- 
tellectuals .  .  .  made  haste  to  retrace  their  steps 
and  proffer  their  services,  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted. But  their  co-operation  was  far  from  being 
a  cordial  one,  and  covert  opposition,  or,  at  least, 
absolute  deficiency  of  co-operation  was  a  general 
phenomenon.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  Soviet  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  meet  the  wishes  of  intellectuals 
and  engineers.  Technical  and  intellectual  work 
was  highly  appreciated,  and  this  appreciation,  which 
was  also  expressed  in  the  shape  of  high  salaries, 
was  transferred  to  the  representatives  of  capitalistic 
intellect.  But  these  gentlemen  did  not  feel  at  home 
under  a  workers'  dictatorship.  .  .  .  The  intellec- 
tuals, generally  speaking,  offered  their  services  to 
the  Soviet  for  material  considerations  only,  and  this, 
as  a  rule,  without  any  enthusiasm." — S.  J.  Rutgers, 
Intellectuals  and  the  Russian  revolution  (Lenin, 
Bukharim,  Rutgers,  New  policies  of  Soviet  Russia, 
pp.  83-84,  8g,  Qi). 

INTEMPERANCE.     See  Liquor  problem. 
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INTENDANTS:  In  France,  term  used  to 
designate  an  official  invested  with  a  commission  by 
the  king.  The  early  intendants  were  called  inten- 
dant  de  justice  or  intendant  de  finance.  They  were 
appointed  to  levy  the  aides  or  temporary  subsidies. 
In  the  i6th  century  they  formed  the  superior  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  government. 
They  went  out  of  e.xistence  with  the  ancien  regime. 
The  intendants  des  provinces  came  into  office  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century.  They  be- 
came the  direct  general  representatives  of  the  king. 
— See  also  CoLOMZAnoN:  French;  Administrative 
law:  Administrative  law  in  France. 

In  Spanish  America,  functionaries  of  Spanish 
Colonial  government,  who  came  into  existence  in 
17S6  at  the  reorganization  of  the  local  government. 
The  vicercyalties  and  captaincies-general  were  sub- 
divided into  intendencies,  and  the  subdelegados  of 
the  intendants  took  the  place  of  the  corregidors 
and  alcaldes  mayores. — See  also  Latin  America: 
171S-1810. 

INTERBOROUGH  RAPID  TRANSIT 
COMPANY.     See   New   York    City:    i86g-ig20. 

INTERCHURCH  WORLD  MOVEMENT, 
an  organization  aiming  "  'to  present  a  unified  pro- 
gram of  Christian  service  and  to  unite  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  North  America  in  the  performance 
of  their  common  task.'  The  foundations  for  the 
Movement  had  been  securely  laid  by  cooperation 
in  many  lines  of  Christian  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  especially  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The  proposal  for 
a  new  movement  came  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  [South]  by  summoning  a  conference  of  mis- 
sion boards  in  New  York,  December  17,  igi8,  to 
consider  the  unification  of  their  plans  and  efforts. 
At  the  same  time  a  conference  was  being  held  at 
Atlantic  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
on  Interchurch  Federations  of  the  Federal  Council. 
.  .  .  The  two  movements  were  combined  and  a 
plan  of  organization  was  formulated,  which  .  .  . 
[was]  approved  by  over  forty  denominations  and 
interdenominational  boards  and  societies.  ...  At 
first  a  cooperative  movement  of  mission  boards  and 
societies,  the  Movement  rapidly  widened  its  scope 
to  include  such  other  forms  of  Christian  work  as 
.  .  .  Christian  education,  ministerial  relief  and  pen- 
sions, care  of  approved  eleemosynary  institutions 
and  similar  enterprises.  The  plans  of  the  Move- 
ment [were]  .  .  .  based  on  a  five  year  program 
and  group  themselves  into  three  main  lines  of  ef- 
fort: I.  To  undertake  a  survey  of  the  world's 
needs  from  the  standpoint  of  evangelical  Christian- 
ity; 2.  To  bring  the  information  secured  in  the 
survey  to  the  attention  of  every  person  throughout 
the  United  States;  3.  To  discover  and  develop  the 
resources  of  life,  money  and  prayer  required  by  the 
program  suggested  by  the  needs  revealed  in  the 
world  survey." — S.  R.  Warburton,  ed..  Year  Book 
of  the  Churclies,  1920,  pp.  269-270. — "The  organi- 
zation committed  itself  to  the  following  practical 
measures  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  program 
adopted:  Thirty  evangelical  denominations  in  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  in  a  united  drive  for 
funds  from  April  25  to  May  s,  1920,  these  de- 
nominations, including  a  membership  of  almost 
15,000,000  and  representing  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  United  States;  the  total  budget 
to  be  fixed  at  8336,777,572  of  which  $175,448,349 
was  to  be  paid  in  1920,  the  remainder  in  periods  of 
from  two  to  five  years,  according  to  denominational 
policies;  no  item  which  had  not  found  a  place,  in 
some  denominational  budget  to  be  in  the  general 
askings ;  the  cooperating  boards  to  receive  all  the 
money  collected  and  to  spend  it  according  to  de- 


nominational plans." — L.  L.  Pierce,  Littleness  of  the 
world's  biggest  business  (World  Outlook,  Apr.  20, 
1920). — The  financial  campaign  was  undertaken  at 
the  appointed  time  but  proved  unsuccessful,  due 
"partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Baptists  and  Pres- 
byterians but  mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  'friendly 
citizens'  to  contribute  §40,000,000  for  the  Move- 
ment's expense  fund.  Of  the  total  askings  .  .  . 
only  $176,000,000  was  subscribed,  and  the  appeal 
to  'No  Man's  Land'  for  the  expense  account 
brought  in  less  tl  »n  three  million  dollars.  How- 
ever, something  has  been  salvaged  from  the  wreck- 
age. .  .  .  Encouragement  is  lent  to  the  view  that 
the  Movement  is  not  wholly  'a  lost  cause'  from  the 
fact  that  the  General  Committee  decided  on  July 
8  to  continue  the  endeavor  'on  a  greatly  modified 
basis.'  At  this  meeting  it  was  determined  that  'the 
main  purpose  and  objects  for  which  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  was  created  should  be  conserved,' 
a  budget  not  to  exceed  $75,000  was  agreed  upon, 
and  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  other  interchurch  bodies 
and  recommend  plans  for  the  future." — Why  the 
interchurch  movement  failed  (Literary  Digest,  .Aug. 
7,  IQ20). — The  affairs  of  the  Movement  were  con- 
sequently closed  up  in  192 1.  The  most  outstanding 
and  permanent  contribution  of  its  short  career  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  its  publication  in  1020  of  a 
report  on  the  steel  strike  of  IQ19.  This  report 
made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  industrial  con- 
ditions involved  in  the  strike,  especially  of  the 
twelve  hour  day. — ^See  also  Presbyterian  CHtlRCHEs: 
1919-1920. 

INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY,  Canada. 
See   Railroads:    1855-1918. 

INTERCOLONIAL  WARS:  First.  See  Can- 
ada: 1689-1690;  1692-1697;  Newfoitndland:  1694- 
1697. 

Second.  See  New  England:  i 702-1 710;  Can- 
ada:  1711-1713. 

Third.  See  New  England:  1744;  1745;  1745- 
1748. 

INTERCURSUS  MAGNUS,  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands,  concluded 
by  Henri  VII  with  the  Archduke  Philip  in  1496, 
"for  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  England 
and  the  Netherlands,  each  party  engaging  at  the 
same  time  to  give  no  shelter  to  each  other's  rebels." 
— S.  R.  Gardiner,  Student's  history  of  England,  v. 
I.  PP-  351-352- — See  also  Tariff:  I5th-i7th  cen- 
turies. 

INTERDICTS.     See   Excommunicatigns   and 

INTERDICrrS. 

INTERFEROMETER.  See  Inventions:  igth 
century:  Instruments. 

INTERIM  OF  CHARLES  V.  See  Germany: 
1546-1552. 

INTERIOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE, 
United  States. — "Though  familiar  to  public  men 
since  the  foundation  period  of  the  Constitution, 
and  advocated  more  or  less  forcibly  by  such  char- 
acters as  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  the  idea  of  a  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  newly  conceived  and  clearly 
formulated  by  an  experienced  and  public-spirited 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  Mississippi.  For 
the  plan  of  organization  Robert  J.  Walker  has 
never  received  from  any  historian  the  credit  that 
is  his  just  due.  He  voiced  the  need  and  launched 
the  project  more  carefully  than  any  statesman  be- 
fore him.  [The  large  accession  of  territory  result- 
ing from  the  Mexican  War  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  government's  responsibility  for  inter- 
nal affairs  necessitated  a  department  of  the  in- 
terior.] But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  his 
plan  was  skilfully  and  ably  supported  in  a  doubting 
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Senate  by  two  such  leaders  as  Daniel  Webster  and 
Jefferson  Davis.  .  .  .  The  first  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Thomas  Ewing,  in  his  Report  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  184Q,  wrote:  'The  department  is  named  in 
the  title  "A  Home  Department";  but  the  body  of 
the  act  provided  that  it  shall  be  called  the  "De- 
partment of  the  Interior." "...  Secretary  Alex- 
ander H.  H.  Stuart  suggested,  in  his  Report  of 
December  2,  1850,  that  Congress  remove  the  am- 
biguity. But  nothing  was  done  until  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  in  1873,  when  the  department  was 
properly  entitled." — H.  B.  Learned,  President's 
cabinet,  pp.   287,   280-290. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  public  business  relating  to  patents 
for  inventions  [see  State  department  of  the 
United  States:  1790-igoQ],  pensions  and  bounty 
lands,  the  public  lands  and  surveys,  the  Indians, 
education,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  national  parks, 
the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  distribution  of 
appropriations  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges in  the  States  and  Territories  and  certain  hos- 
pitals and  eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  By  authority  of  the  President  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  general  supervision 
over  the  work  of  constructing  the  Government 
railroad  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  He  also  exer- 
cises certain  other  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to 
the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  He  is  auth- 
orized by  Executive  order  of  March  20,  1020,  to 
adjust,  liquidate,  and  pay  claims  against  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  .  .  .  The  Commission 
of  Pensions  supervises  the  examination  and  adjudi- 
cation of  all  claims  arising  under  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  granting  pensions  on  account  of  service 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  rendered  wholly  prior  to 
October  6,  191 7;  claims  for  reimbursement  for  the 
expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased 
pensioners;  claims  for  bounty-land  warrants  based 
upon  military  or  naval  service  rendered  prior  to 
March  3,  1885,  and  claims  for  annuities,  refunds, 
and  allowances,  arising  under  the  act  of  May  22, 
1920,  providing  for  the  retirement  of  employees 
in  the  classified  civil  service,  .  .  .  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  charged  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  of  mining,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  safety  of  miners  and  the  appliances  best 
adapted  to  prevent  accidents,  the  possible  improve- 
ment of  conditions  under  which  mining  operations 
are  carried  on,  the  treatment  of  ores  and  other 
mineral  substances,  the  use  of  explosives  and  elec- 
tricity, the  prevention  of  accidents,  the  prevention 
of  waste,  and  the  improvement  of  methods  in  the 
production  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and  other 
inquiries  and  technological  investigations  pertinent 
to  such  industries.  He  has  charge  of  teets  and 
analyses  of  coal,  lignites,  ores,  and  other  mineral 
fuel  substances  belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States;  supervises  the  work  of  the  mine 
inspector  for  Alaska;  and  administers  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  from 
lands  mined  under  Government  lease.  He  also  has 
charge  of  the  Government  fuel  yards  for  the  storage 
and  distribution  o.'  fuel  for  the  use  of  and  delivery 
to  all  branches  of  the  Federal  service  and  the  mu- 
nicipal government  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  situated  imme- 
diately without  the  District  of  Columbia.  .  .  .  The 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  national  parks, 
the  national  monuments  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interior  Department,  and  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation  in  .Arkansas,  including  the  maintenance, 
improvement,  and  protection  of  parks,  monuments, 
and   reservation,  and   the   control    of   the   conces- 
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sioners  operating  utilities  therein  for  the  care  of 
visitors.  [See  also  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources: United  States:  1911.]  .  .  .  The  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  was  created  under  the  act 
of  March  12,  1914,  which  empowered,  authorized, 
and  directed  the  President  to  locate,  construct, 
operate,  or  lease  a  railroad,  or  railroads,  to  connect 
the  interior  of  Alaska  with  one  or  more  of  the 
open  navigable  ports  on  the  coast.  Authority  was 
also  granted  to  purchase  existing  railroads,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  to  make  reservations  of  public 
lands  m  Alaska  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
railroad.  For  the  execution  of  this  work  a  com- 
mission of  three  engineers  was  appointed  by  the 
President  to  make  the  necessary  surveys.  They 
were  directed  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, under  whom  the  President  placed  the  general 
administration  of  the  work.  After  the  completion 
of  the  preliminary  surveys,  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  selected  the  route  for  the  railway  from 
the  coast  to  the  interior.  Construction  of  the  rail- 
way was  begun  in  1915,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  is  now 
in  progress.  .  .  .  The  War  Minerals  Relief  Commis- 
sion assists  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
readjustment  of  claims  filed  under  the  war  minerals 
relief  act  for  losses  incurred  in  producing  or  pre- 
paring to  produce  manganese,  chrome,  pyrites,  or 
tungsten  during  the  war." — Congressional  Direc- 
tory, bbth  Congress,  ird  Session,  Jan.,  1921,  pp. 
335-337- — "The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  patent  laws  and 
supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  granting 
of  letters  patents  for  inventions  and  designs  and 
the  registration  of  trade-marks.  .  .  .  The  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  is  charged  under  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  classification 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  examination  of  the 
geologic  structure,  mineral  resources,  and  mineral 
products  of  the  national  domain.  In  conformity 
with  this  authorization,  the  Geological  Survey  has 
been  engaged  in  making  a  geologic  map  of  the 
United  States,  involving  both  topographic  and 
geologic  surveys,  in  collecting  annually  the  statistics 
of  mineral  production,  in  conducting  investiga- 
tions relating  to  surface  and  underground  waters, 
in  testing  mineral  fuels  and  structural  materials, 
and  in  investigating  the  causes  of  mine  acci- 
dents. .  .  .  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  is  charged  with  the  survey,  management,  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands,  the  adjudication 
of  conflicting  claims  relating  thereto,  the  granting 
of  railroad  and  other  rights  of  way,  easements,  the 
issuance  of  patents  for  lands,  and  with  furnishing 
certified  copies  of  land  patents  and  of  records, 
plats,  and  papers  on  file  in  his  office.  In  national 
forests  he  executes  all  laws  relating  to  surveying, 
prospecting,  locating,  appropriating,  entering,  re- 
conveying,  or  patenting  of  public  lands,  and  to  the 
granting  of  rights  of  way  amounting  to  easements. 
.  .  .  The  Bureau  of  Education  collects  statistics  and 
general  information  showing  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education,  issues  an  annual  report  in 
two  volumes,  a  bulletin  in  several  numbers  an- 
nually, and  miscellaneous  publications;  has  charge 
of  the  schools  for  the  education  of  native  children 
in  Alaska ;  supervises  the  reindeer  industry  in 
Alaska,  and  administers  the  endowment  fund  for 
the  support  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of 
the  schools  for  native  children  in  Alaska,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
schools  in  the  Territories  or  outlying  possessions. 
.  .  .  The  Reclamation  Service,  under  the  personal 
supervision    and    direction    of    the    Secretary,    is 
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charged  with  the  survey,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  irrigation  worl<s  in  arid  States,  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  June  17,  1902.  .  .  .  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  has  charge  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  He 
looks  after  their  lands,  moneys,  schools,  and  general 
welfare,  and  purchases  the  necessary  supplies." — 
Department  of  the  Interior,  General  information, 
pp.  2-4. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  National  administration  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  pp.  188-21Q. — D.  H. 
Talbot,  Land  laws  of  the  United  Stales. — G.  H. 
Knight,  Patent  office  manual. 

INTERLOPERS,  term  applied  by  the  Dutch 
to  English  free  merchants.  See  East  India  Com- 
pany, BkiTisii. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  Question 
of.    See  U.  S.  A,:    1806-1812;  1816-1817. 

INTERNATIONAL,   or    Internationale:     Its 
forerunners. — "Efforts    towards    the    international 
organisation     of     labour    have    proceeded    chiefly 
from   men   who,   banished   from   their   own   coun- 
try    by     reactionary     governments,     have     carried 
to    other    lands   the    seeds    of    new    thought,   and, 
meeting  abroad  those   of  like   mind  and  like  fate 
with  themselves,  have  naturally  planned  the  over- 
throw of  their  common  oppressors.     The  origin  of 
the   famous   International  Association   of   Working 
Men   was   largely   due   to   such   a  group  of  exiles. 
In  1836,  a  number  of  German  exiles  at  Paris  formed 
themselves  into  a  secret  society,  under  the  name  of 
the   League   of   the   Just,   the   principles   of   which 
were  communistic.     Being  involved  in  a  rising  at 
Paris  in  1839,  they  removed  to  London.    Here  they 
met    with    workmen    belonging    to   the    nations    of 
Northern  Europe,  to  which  German  is  a  common 
speech,  and  the  League  naturally  began  to  assume 
an  international  character.     This  was  not  the  only 
change   which   the   League   underwent.     Its   mem- 
bers began  to  understand  that  their  real  duty  under 
the  present  circumstances  was  not  conspiracy  or  the 
stirring  up  of  revolutionary  outbreaks,  but  propa- 
ganda.    The  basis  of  the  League  had  been  a  senti- 
mental communism,  based  on  their  motto  that  'all 
men  are  brothers.'     From  Marx  they  learned  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat  must  be  guided 
by  scientific  insight  into  the  conditions  of  its  own 
existence    and    its   own    history ;    that    their    com- 
munism most  indeed  be  a   revolutionary  one,  but 
it  must  be  a  revolution  in  harmony  with  the  inevi- 
table tendencies  of  social  evolution.     The  cardinal 
point  in  the  theory  worked  out  by  Marx  and  now 
impressed  upon  the  League,  was  the  doctrine  that 
the  economic   conditions   control   the   entire  social 
structure,  therefore  the  main  thing  in  a  social  revo- 
lution  is  a   change   in   economic   conditions.     The 
group  of  exiles  put  themselves  into  communication 
with  Marx,  and  a   Congress   was  held  in  London 
in   1847,  with  the   result  that  the  association   was 
reorganised    under    the    name    of    the    Communist 
League.  .  .  .  Marx  and  Enfels  were  commissioned 
by  the  League  to  set  forth  its  principles  in  a  mani- 
festo, which,  as  the  manifesto  of  the  communistic 
party,  was  published  shortly  before  the  Revolution 
of  February  1848.     [See  Communist  manifesto.] 
.  .  .  The  old  motto   of  the  League,  'All   men  are 
brethren,'    was    replaced    by    the    new    battle-cry, 
'Proletarians  of  all  lands,  unite,'  which  openly  pro- 
claimed the  international  character  of  the  struggle. 
Seventeen    years    later    this    battle-cry    resounded 
through  the  world  as  the  watchword  of  the  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association,  and  the  mili- 
tant proletariat  of  all  lands  has  to-day  written  it 
on  its  banner." — T.   Kirkup,  History  of  socialism,' 
pp.  171.   175. 
1862-1872. — First    International. — Origin    and 


career. — "Appropriately   enough,   the  event  which 
gave    the   first    occasion    for   the   founding    of    the 
International  Association  of  Working  Men  was  the 
International    Exhibition    of    London    in    1862." — 
Ibid.,  p.  175. — "In  1862  certain  manufacturers,  such 
as  M.  Arles-Dufour,  and  certain  newspapers,  such 
as   'Le  Temps'  and   'L'Opinion   Nationale,'  started 
the   idea   that  it   would  be  a  good   thing   to  send 
delegates    from    the    French    working    men    to    the 
London  Exhibition.     'The  visit  to  their  comrades 
in    England,'    said    'L'Opinion    Nationale,'    'would 
estabUsh    mutual    relations    in    every    way    advan- 
tageous.     While    they    would   be    able    to   get   an 
idea  of  the  great  artistic  and  industrial   works  at 
the  Exhibition,  they  would  at  the  same  time  feel 
more    strongly    the    mutual    interests    which    bind 
the  working  men  of  both  countries  together;   the 
old    leaven    of    international    discord    would    settle 
down,  and  national  jealousy   would  give   place  to 
a    healthy   fraternal   emulation.'     The    whole   pro- 
gramme of  the  International  is  summed  up  in  these 
lines;    but    the    manufacturers    little    foresaw    the 
manner  in  which  it  was  going  to  be  carried  out. 
Napoleon   HI   appeared  to   be  very  favourable   to 
the  sending   of  the   delegates   to   London.     He  al- 
lowed   them    to    be    chosen    by    universal   suffrage 
among   the    members    of    the   several    trades,   and, 
naturally,   those   who   spoke   the   strongest    on    the 
rights  of  labour   were  chosen.     By  the  Emperor's 
orders,  their  journey  was  facilitated  in  every  way. 
.^t   that   time   Napoleon  still   dreamed   of   relying, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  Empire   on  the  working 
men   and   peasants,   and   of   thus  coping   with   the 
liberal    middle    classes.      .'\t    London    the    English 
working   men   gave   the   most   cordial   welcome   to 
'their  brothers  of  France.'     On  the  5th  of  .August 
they  organized  a  fete  of  'international  fraterniza- 
tion'  at   the   Freemasons'   Tavern.  .  .  .  They   pro- 
posed to  create  committees  of  working  men  'as  a 
medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  questions  of 
international  trade.'    The  conception  of  a  universal 
association   appears   here   in   embryo.     Two   years 
afterwards  it  saw  the  light.     On  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1864,  a  great  meeting  of  working  men  of 
all  nations  was  held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London, 
under    the    presidency    of    Professor    Beesly.      M. 
Tolain  spoke  in  the  name  of  France.     Karl  Marx 
was   the    real    inspirer   of    the    movement,    though 
Mazzini's  secretary.   Major  Wolff,  assisted  him — a 
fact   which   has  given   rise   to   the   statement   that 
Mazzini  was  the  founder  of  the  International.     So 
far  was  this  from  being  the  case  that  he  only  joined 
it   with   distrust,   and   soon   left   it.     The   meeting 
appointed  a  provisional  committee  to  draw  up  the 
statutes  of  the  association,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Congress,  which  was  expected  to  meet  at 
Brussels  in  the  following  year.     In  this  committee 
England,   France,   Italy,   Poland,   Switzerland,   and 
Germany   were   represented;   and   afterwards   dele- 
gates from   other  countries  were  admitted.     They 
were  fifty  in  all.    They  adopted  none  of  the  ways 
of  a  secret  society.     On   the  contrary,  it   was   by 
publicity  that  they  hoped  to  carry  on  their  propa- 
ganda.    Their  office  was  in  London.  .  .  .  Mazzini, 
by  his  secretary,  Wolff,  proposed  a  highly  central- 
ized  organization,  which  would  entrust  the  entire 
management  to  the  leaders.     Marx  took  the  other 
side.  .  .  .  Marx    carried    the    day.      Soon,    in    his 
turn,  he  too  was  to  be  opposed  and  turned  off  as 
too  dictatorial.    Mazzini  and  his  followers  seceded. 
.  .  .  The  progress   of   the  new   association   was  at 
first  very  slow."     [The  first  congress  was  held  at 
Geneva    in    September,    1866  ]      After    its    second 
congress,  held  at  Lausanne,  in  1867,  it  spread  rap- 
idly and  acquired  an  influence  which  was  especially 
alarming  to   the  French  government.     [The  third 
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congress   was   held   at    Brussels    in    1868    and    the 
fourth   at   Basel   in    1869;    on   the   latter   occasion 
Bakunin  and  other  anarchists  joined  the  Interna- 
tional  and   were   soon    active    in    opposing    Marx. 
(See  also  Anarchism:    1S61-1876.)]     In   1S70  the 
International  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power.     In 
1872  its  congress,  at  The  Hague,  was  a  battlefield 
of  struggling  factions  and  clashing  ideas,  and  prac- 
tically it  perished  in  the  conflict.     "The  causes  of 
the   rapid   decline   of   the   famous   Association    are 
easy   to  discover,  and  they  are   instructive.     First 
of  all,  as  the  organizer  of  strikes,  its  principal  and 
most  practical  end,  it  proved  itself  timid  and  impo- 
tent.   The  various  bodies  of  workir  g  men  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  this,  and  gave  it  up.    Ne.xt,  it  had 
taken  for  motto,  'Emancipation  of  the  workers  by 
the  workers  themselves.'     It  was  intended,  then,  to 
do  without  the  bourgeois-radicals,  'the  palaverers,' 
'the   adventurers,'   who   when   the   revolution   was 
made,  would  step  into  power  and  leave  the  working 
men  as   they   were  before.     The   majority   of   the 
delegates  were  nevertheless  bourgeois ;   but,  in   re- 
aUty,  the  sentiment  of  revolt  against  the  aristocratic 
direction   of  the   more  intelligent   members  always 
persisted,  and  it  fastened  principally  on  Karl  Marx, 
the  true  founder  of  the  International,  and  the  only 
political  brain  that  it  contained.     But  to  keep  in 
existence  a  vast  association  embracing  very  numer- 
ous groups  of  Hiff    ent  nationalities,  and  influenced 
sometimes  by  divergent  currents  of  ideas,  to  make 
use  of  publicity  as  the  sole  means  of  propaganda, 
and  yet  to  escape  the  repressive  laws  of  different 
States,  was  evidently  no  easy  task.     How  could  it 
possibly   have   lasted   after   the   only   man   capable 
of  directing  it  had  been  ostracized?     The  cause  of 
the  failure  was  not  accidental;  it  was  part  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  attempt.     The  proletariat  will 
not  follow  the  middle-class  radicals,  because  politi- 
cal Uberties,  republican  institutions,  and  even  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  the  latter  claim  or  are  ready 
to  decree,  do   not  change   the   relations  of   capital 
and  labour.     On  the  other  hand,  the  working  man 
is  evidently  incapable  of  directing  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  b  to  solve  the  thousand  difficul- 
ties created  by   any   complete  change   in   the  eco- 
nomic  order.  ...  A   further  cause   contributed  to 
the   rapid   fall   of   the   International,   namely,   per- 
sonal jealousies." — E.  de  Laveleye,  Socialism  of  to- 
day, ck.  Q. 

Also  in:  J.  Spargo,  Karl  Marx,  his  life  and 
works. 

1872-1886. — In  America. — By  the  order  of  the 
congress  of  the  International  held  at  the  Hague  in 
1872,  the  General  Council  of  the  association  was 
transferred  to  New  York.  "Modern  socialism  had 
then  undoubtedly  begun  to  exist  in  America.  The 
first  proclamation  of  the  council  from  their  new 
headquarters  was  an  appeal  to  workingmen  'to 
emancipate  labor  and  eradicate  all  international 
and  national  strife.'  .  .  .  The  'Exceptional  Law' 
passed  against  socialists  by  the  German  Parliament 
in  1878  drove  i..any  socialists  from  Germany  to 
this  country,  and  these  have  strengthened  the 
cause  of  American  socialism  through  membership 
in  trades-unions  and  in  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party. 
There  have  been  several  changes  among  the  social- 
ists in  party  organization  and  name  since  1873,  and 
national  conventions  or  congresses  have  met  from 
time  to  time.  .  .  .  The  name  Socialistic  Labor 
Party  was  adopted  in  1877  at  the  Newark  Con- 
vention. In  1883  the  split  between  the  moderates 
and  extremists  had  become  definite,  and  the  latter 
held  their  congress  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  former  in 
Baltimore.  .  .  .  The  terrible  affair  of  May  4,  1886, 
when  the  Chicago  Internationalists  endeavored  to 
resist  the  police  by  the  use  of  dynamite,  terminated 


all  possibility  of  joint  action — even  if  there  could 
previously  have  been  any  remote  hope  of  it ;  for 
that  was  denounced  as  criminal  folly  by  the  So 
cialistic  Labor  Party.  .  .  .  The  Internationalists,  at 
their  congress  in  Pittsburg,  adopted  unanimously  a 
manifesto  or  declaration  of  motives  and  principles, 
often  called  the  Pittsburg  Proclamation,  in  which 
they  describe  their  ultimate  goal  in  these  words: 
— 'What  we  would  achieve  is,  therefore,  plainly  and 
simply, — First,  Destruction  of  the  existing  class 
rule,  by  all  means,  i.  e.,  by  energetic,  relentless, 
revolutionary,  and  international  action.  Second, 
Establishment  of  a  free  society  based  upon  co- 
operative organization  of  production.  Third,  Free 
exchange  of  equivalent  products  by  and  between 
the  productive  organizations  wit'iout  commerce  and 
profit-mongery.  Fourth,  Organization  of  education 
on  a  secular,  scientific  and  equal  basis  for  both 
sexes.  Fifth,  Equal  rights  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion to  sex  or  race.  Sixth,  Regulation  of  all  public 
affairs  by  free  contracts  between  the  autonomous 
(independent)  communes  and  associations,  resting 
on  a  federalistic  basis.'  " — R.  T.  Ely,  Labor  move- 
ment in  America,  cli.  8-g. 

1889. — Second  International. — Origin. — Anti- 
militarist  policies. — "From  the  early  seventies 
until  1889,  the  international  movement  among  the 
workers  was  in  abeyance.  In  the  latter  year  the 
second  International  was  born  at  Paris.  Militarism 
was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  on  the 
agenda  at  the  opening  congress.  Demands  were 
here  made  that  standing  armies  be  abolished,  that 
international  arbitration  tribunals  be  formed,  and 
that  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the  question  of 
peace  and  war.  These  demands  were  reaffirmed  at 
Brussels  in  1891,  at  London  in  1896,  and  at  Paris 
in  1900.  At  the  last  named  congress,  Jean  Jaures 
declared  that  the  organization  of  international 
peace  and  brotherhood  was  the  most  important 
question  of  the  gathering.  The  policy  toward 
mihtarism  was  again  discussed,  the  congress  de- 
claring against  all  appropriations  for  army  and 
navy." — H.  W.  Laidler,  Socialism  in  thought  and 
action,  pp.  249-250. 

1904. — Congress  at  Amsterdam.— "At  the  next 
gathering  held  at  Amsterdam  (1904)  in  the  midst 
of  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  fraternal  greetings 
were  sent  to  the  proletariat  of  both  countries  and 
the  socialists  and  workers  of  all  lands  were  called 
upon  to  oppose  with  all  their  might  the  continu- 
ance of  war.  The  congress  wildly  applauded  when 
delegates  from  Russia  and  Japan  clasped  hands 
and  declared  they  had  no  animosity  against  each 
other." — Ibid.,  p.  251. 

1904-1921. — Movement  to  unite  with  Socialist 
party  of  France.     See  Socialism:   1904-1921. 

1907. — Congress  at  Stuttgart.— "The  past 
achievements  of  the  socialists  in  preventing  wars, 
the  cause  of  modern  wars,  and  the  general  strike 
as  a  preventive  of  wars  were  discussed  from  many 
points  of  view  at  the  famous  Stuttgart  Congress  of 
1907.  .  .  .  After  discussing  the  causes  of  most 
modern  wars,  the  congress  finally  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  which  it  attributed  war  in  general  to  com- 
petition for  markets,  militarism,  national  preju- 
dices and  the  desire  to  weaken  the  growing  power 
of  the  working  class.  .  .  .  While  the  question  of 
the  causes  of  war  gave  rise  to  considerable  con- 
troversy, the  methods  of  preventing  war  from 
breaking  out  under  the  system  of  private  ownership 
received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  The 
preventive  most  vigorously  discussed  by  Jaures, 
Bcbel  and  others  was  the  general  strike.  ...  In 
1907,  prior  to  the  International  gathering,  a  gen- 
eral strike  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  French 
socialist     congress,     favored     by     the     moderates, 
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Jaurte  and  Vaillant,  and  opposed  by  Guesde.  The 
resolution  in  substance  was  brought  before  the 
Stuttgart  assembly.  .  .  .  The  resolution  finally 
adopted  out  of  regard  for  the  German's  fear  of  the 
disrupting  influence  of  the  general  strike  plank 
made  the  use  of  the  general  strike  a  possible  weapon 
against  war,  but  not  a  required  weapon." — Ibid., 
pp.  251,  253-257- 

1910. — Copenhagen  Congress. — "The  Copenha- 
gen Congress  also  gave  much  attention  to  the 
question  of  militarism.  It  restated  the  causes  of 
war  as  given  at  the  Stuttgart  Congress,  though  in 
a  somewhat  moditied  form,  declaring  that  wars 
would  cease  completely  only  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production  and  that 
the  working  class  bore  the  main  burdens  of  war. 
It  demanded  again  that  socialist  representatives 
refuse  the  means  for  armament  and  advocated  dis- 
armament, arbitration  of  international  disputes, 
the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  and  a  guaranty  of 
all  nations  against  military  attack  or  suppression 
by  force." — Ibid.,  p.  257. 

1912. — Special  congress  at  Basel. — "A  special 
congress  was  called  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  on  No- 
vember 24  and  25,  I0I2,  to  discuss  the  [Balkan] 
situation.  This  special  congress — the  last  before 
the  European  war — reiterated  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Stuttgart  and  the  Copenhagen  Congresses 
in  which  the  working  classes  were  urged  to  use  the 
means  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  most  efficacious 
to  prevent  war,  and  to  assist  in  bringing  the  war, 
should  it  break  out,  to  the  most  speedy  conclu- 
sion, and  declared  that  the  Balkan  outbreak,  if 
allowed  to  spread,  'would  become  the  most  frightful 
danger  to  civilization  and  the  workers.'  It  ap- 
proved of  the  efforts  of  the  socialists  of  the  Bal- 
kans to  establish  a  democratic  federation  of  Balkan 
states;  opposed  national  jingoism  and  inequality  of 
opportunity  among  the  Balkan  peoples;  urged  the 
socialists  of  Austria-Hungary  and  environs  'to  pre- 
vent any  attack  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  upoR 
Servia';  congratulated  the  Russian  workers  on  their 
protest  strikes  and  urged  them  to  oppose  all  belli- 
cose Czarist  undertakings." — Ibid.,  pp.  250-260. 

1914. — Meeting  of  International  Socialist  Bu- 
reau at  Brussels. — "With  the  majority  vote  [at 
the  National  Congress  of  French  Socialists  July  15- 
17,  1914]  favoring  the  general  strike  [against  war], 
Jaures  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  French  social- 
ists planned  to  attend  the  International  Socialist 
Congress,  scheduled  for  \'ienna  on  .August  23,  1914 
— fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  the  first  Interna- 
tional. The  discussion  of  war  and  the  general 
strike  promised  to  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  movement.  The  congress,  however,  was  not 
to  be  held.  A  few  days  after  the  French  gathering 
adjourned,  Austria  issued  its  note  against  Servia. 
The  International  Socialist  Bureau  hastily  called  a 
special  conference  of  its  members  in  la  Maison  du 
petiple  in  Brussels  to  discuss  the  means  whereby 
the  conflict  might  be  averted.  On  the  afternoon  of 
July  29,  the  day  after  Austria  declared  war  against 
Serbia,  delegates  from  the  more  important  coun- 
tries of  Europe  hurried  to  Brussels.  They  decided 
to  change  the  place  of  the  International  Congress 
from  Vienna  to  Paris,  to  forward  the  date  to 
August  9,  and  to  make  the  subject  of  war  the 
chief  question  on  the  agenda.  The  bureau  urged 
'the  workers  of  all  nations  concerned  not  only  to 
continue  but  even  to  strengthen  their  demonstra- 
tions against  war  in  favor  of  peace  and  of  a 
settlement  of  the  .'Vustro-Servian  conflict  by  arbi- 
tration.'. .  .  That  night  the  Belgian  Labor  Party 
held  a  great  'guerre  a  la  guerre'  (war  against  war) 
demonstration,  .  .  .  The  meeting  of  Brussels,  while 
the  only  genuinely  international  demonstration  held 


I 
in  the  days  of  late  July,  was  but  one  of  hundreds 
held  by  the  socialists  of  Europe  during  the  week 
preceding  the  explosion." — Ibid.,  pp.  207-269. 

1915-1920. — Contribution  to  education  of 
workers.  See  Educ.vtion:  Modern  developments: 
20th   century:    Workers'  education:    United  States. 

1918. — Spartacist    manifesto.      See    Sp.\rtacist 

MANIFESTO. 

1919  (February). — International  Socialist  con- 
ference at  Berne. — "The  first  attempt  to  rehabili- 
tate the  International  after  the  armistice  was 
made  in  February,  igig,  at  the  International  So- 
cialist Conference  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  Delegates 
were  present  at  this  conference  which  lasted  from 
February  2  to  9,  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Austria,  and  a  score  of  other  coun- 
tries, purporting  to  represent  some  fifty  millions 
of  people.  The  Belgian  socialists  refused  to  meet 
the  socialists  of  the  Central  Powers  until  the  latter 
confessed  their  guilt.  The  American  delegates 
failed  to  receive  passports  in  time  to  make  their 
appearance  at  the  conference,  which  they  later 
repudiated,  while  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Italy, 
Servia,  Rumania,  and  Switzerland  refused  to  lend 
the  conference  their  support.  The  Communist 
Party — the  Bolsheviks — of  Russia,  in  stating  their 
reasons  for  failure  to  attend,  declared  that  in  their 
opinion  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  world 
revolution  was  'the  yellow  international,'  and  that 
the  workers  should  carry  on  'an  implacable  struggle 
against  the  pseudo-socialist  traitors.'  The  major- 
ity of  those  present  were  veterans  in  the  socialist 
cause,  youth  being  conspicuous  for  its  absence.  The 
main  topics  on  the  agenda  were:  the  responsibility 
for  the  war,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  territorial 
readjustment,  the  labor  charter  and  the  Russian 
situation." — H.  W.  Laidler,  Socialism  in  thought 
and  action,  p.  290. 

1919  (March). — Third  or  Communist  Interna- 
tional.— "Of  a  much  more  radical  nature  than  the 
Berne  Conference  was  the  first  gathering  of  the 
so-called  third  International — the  first  congress  of 
International  Communists — held  in  Moscow  from 
March  2  to  6,  1919.  The  call  was  issued  by  repre- 
sentatives of  socialist  groups  of  the  left  wing  in 
nine  countries  and  countersigned  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Russia.  It  specified  numerous 
left  wing  organizations  in  Europe  and  America 
whom  it  deemed  worthy  to  be  called  to  the  councils 
of  the  revolutionary  International.  Thirty-two 
delegates,  with  power  to  act,  were  present  at  the 
conference  from  parties  or  grouns  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, Finland,  Ukrainia,  Esthonia,  Armenia,  dele- 
gates from  the  labor  unions  of  Germans  in  Russia, 
from  the  Balkan  Union  of  'Revolutionary  Social- 
ists,' and  from  the  'Union  of  Socialists  of  Eastern 
Countries. '  Others  were  there  with  consultative 
powers  from  groups  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Bohemia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Tur- 
key, Turkestan,  Persia,  Corea,  China  and  the 
United  States.  Of  chief  import  was  the  manifesto 
written  by  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Tchicherin 
and  Fritz  Flatten,  a  Swiss  Socialist,  and  issued  by 
the  conference." — Ibid.,  p.  302. 

1920. — Congress  of  Second  International  at 
Geneva. — The  Congress  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional, which  opened  July  31,  1920,  at  Geneva 
"was  attended  by  a  score  of  different  nationalities, 
officially  represented  by  six  times  as  many  delegates, 
besides  groups  and  sections  present  in  a  consultative 
capacity,  or  for  information  only.  Certainly,  in 
most  countries,  fractions  or  groups  have  broken 
away,  but  the  delegates  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and 
some   other   nations  could   report   that  either   the 
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whole  or  the  vast  majority  of  the  organized  work- 
ing  class   and   socialist    movements,   aggregating   a 
membership    of    something    like    twenty    millions, 
maintained      their      affiliation.  .  .  .  Norway      and 
Spain    have   definitely    withdrawn,    the    latter    ap- 
parently under  a  misunderstanding;  whilst  the  ma- 
jority   in     Italy    are     definitely     for    withdrawal. 
Austria,      Hungary      and     Czecho-Slovakia      were 
simply  absent.    The  Congress,  whilst  not  falling  so 
far   short   in   the   number   of   nations   represented, 
was  numerically  much  smaller  than  the  congresses, 
prior   to   the   war,   at   Stuttgart,   Copenhagen   and 
Amsterdam,  respectively.     This  falling  off  in  num- 
bers,   (and   indeed,  the  entire   absence   of   Austria, 
Hungary,    Czecho-Slovakia,    Jugoslavia,   and   some 
others),' is  to  be  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  finan- 
cial exhaustion,  and  still  more,  by  the  financial  dis- 
location of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  most  marked  feature 
of  the  Geneva  Congress  was  the  hearty  cordiality 
of  the  delegates,  one  to  another,  the  unbroken  cour- 
tesy and  kindly  urbanity  of  all  the  proceedings,  the 
obviously  genuine  'international'  good  feeling.  .  . 
The   main    achievement    of    the    Congress— one   of 
some  political  importance  to  Europe — was  the  com- 
plete reconciliation  between  the  organized  working 
class  and  socialist  movements  of  the  nations  lately 
at  war  with  each  other.     International  unity  was 
shattered  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  deep  feel- 
ings of  indignation  entertained,  especially  by  Bel- 
gium and  France,  against  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  for  its  failure  to  break  with  the  im- 
perialist   German    government    that    was   violating 
the  independence  of  Belgium  and  committing  such 
terrible    misdeeds    against    civilians,    have    hitherto 
prevented  any  formal  reconciliation.  After  six  years 
the  breach  is  now  healed.     The  Belgian  delegates, 
supported   by   the   French,   insisted   on   raising   the 
question  of  whose  was  the  'war  guilt'?     The  Con- 
gress, according  to  custom,  referred  it  to  a  commit- 
tee on  which  every  nationality  was  strongly  repre- 
sented.    In  the  committee  a  few  dignified  speeches 
were  made;   the  German  delegates  made  a  manly 
confession    of    their    failure,    and    expressed    their 
sincere  regret  that  they  had  been  misled;   and  an 
affecting    scene    of    reconciliation    took    place,    in 
which    the    delegates    embraced    each    other.      The 
declaration  was  reported  to  the  Congress,  where  it 
was   received  with  heartfelt  applause,  the  Belgian 
spokesman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  French,  and 
the  support  of  every  other  nationality  represented, 
promising  that  the  past  should  be  no  more  referred 
to,  and  expressing  the  unanimous  determination  of 
the   European    working    class   and   socialist   move- 
ments no  longer  to  permit  themselves  to  be  divided 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  common  aims.    This  reunion 
of  hearts  will  be  of  political  importance  on  Euro- 
pean politics.    It  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  that 
the  statesmen  will  have  in  restarting  the  war,  under 
any    pretext.  .  .  .  The    lengthy    and    declamatory 
resolutions  voted  by  the  Congress,  as  is  usual   at 
such  gatherings,  are  of  interest  more  as  indications 
of  the  trend  of  socialist  and  trade  union  thought 
throughout    Europe   than    for   any   executive   force 
that  they  mav  claim.    The  Congress  expressed  it.self 
wholeheartedly  against  war,  and  for  the  immediate 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  bankrupt  countries 
of  Europe.     It  called  for  active  government  inter- 
vention in  controlling  the  import  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw   materials,   in    order   that    the   ruined    nations 
might  not  be  deprived,  merely  as  the  result  of  the 
competition  nf  richer  nations,  of  their  indispensable 
quota    of    the    supplies    available.      The    Congress 
was  emphatic  and  impartial  in  its  condemnation  of 
imperialism,  militarism,  and  the  repression  by  force 
of  subject  races  or  minorities,  striving  to  exert  their 
rights   to   'self-determination.'     But   perhaps  more 
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important  than  all  these  was  the  attempt  made  by 
the  Congress  to   define  clearly   its  position   in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Bolshevism  of  Soviet  Russia, 
and   to   propound,  without  equivocation,   what   the 
sociaHsm  of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  West- 
ern, Northern  and  Central  Europe  really  means  and 
proposes,  as  distinguished  from  the  declarations  and 
achievements    of    Lenin.      In    the    first    place,    the 
Genevan    Congress    declared    emphatically,    in    a 
long   and   precisely   formulated   resolution,   that    it 
repudiated  any  'dictatorship,'  and  all  violence,  and 
that  it  stood  for  complete  democracy  and  the  su- 
premacy   of    the    Parliamentary   government,    with 
universal    suffrage    in    geographical    constituencies 
.  .  .  The  practical   proposals   of   socialism   for   the 
administration  of  industries  and  services  were  for- 
mulated by  the  Congress  in  a  long  and  detailed  re- 
port on  'Socialization,'  which  emphasizes  the  inev- 
itable gradualness  of  the  process,  one  great  industry 
or  service  being  dealt  with  at  a  time  according  as 
each  becomes  ripe  for  nationalization  or  municipali- 
zation. .  .  .  With  regard  to  industrial  administra- 
tion,   the    Congress    (a)    sharply   separates    Parlia- 
mentary   control    from    actual    management;     (b) 
entrusts  the  management  of  each  nationalized  in- 
dustry to  a  tripartite  national  board,  representing 
the   mass  of   workers,  the   management   and   tech- 
nicians, with  the  consumers  and  the  community  as 
a  whole   (the  'Plumb  plan');    (c)   suggests  district 
councils  and  works  committees   (Mr.  Justice  San- 
key's   proposal    for   the   British   coal   mines)  ;    and 
(d)  a  joint  committee  of  the  management  and  each 
separately    organized    vocation    for   collective    bar- 
gaining   (as   is    common   in    England   today).  .  .  . 
A  third  contrast  with  Lenin  was  presented  in  the 
specific  revision  of  the  definition  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  Labor  (arbeiterclasse  proletariat).    By 
this  classic  terminology  of  European  socialism,  the 
Congress  declared  was  meant,  not  only  the  manual 
working    wage-earners,    but    also    the    intellectual 
workers  of  every  kind,  the  independent  handicrafts- 
men  and   peasants,   and   all   those   who   personally 
cooperate  in  the  production  of  utilities  of  any  sort. 
The  term  Labor  (arbeiterclasse  proletariat)  is  thus 
officially  declared  to  exclude,  among  healthy  adults, 
only  those  who  idly  'live  by  owning.'    The  deliber- 
ate adoption,  by  the  British  Labor  party  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  of  the  phrase  'workers  by  hand  or  by 
brain'    is    thus    internationally    endorsed    and    ex- 
tended to  all  countries.     The  British  Labor  party 
was,  moreover,  paid  the  compliment  of  being  unani- 
mously entrusted  with  the  task  of  negotiating  with 
the  fractions  and  sections  not  represented   at  Ge- 
neva, in  order  to  bring  them  once  more  to  affili- 
ation.    Mr.  Arthur  Henderson   was  elected  Presi- 
dent;   Mr.  J.   H.   Thomas,   treasurer,   and   Mr.   J. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  a  member  of  the  new  inter- 
national   executive    of    nine    members,    which    was 
directed  to  meet  regularly  in  London,  to  which  it 
is  proposed  and  hoped  to  transfer   (at  least  tem- 
porarily)   the   seat    of    the    International    Socialist 
Bureau  and  of  the  Secretariat  (over  which,  for  the 
moment,   M.    Camille    Huysmans   will   continue   to 
preside  in   Brussels).     What   Geneva  has  done,  in 
short,   is   to   declare   emphatically   against   the   acts 
and   declarations   of   Lenin  and  Soviet   Ru.=;sia ;   to 
adopt,  as  the  definition   and  practical  program  of 
its  socialism,  an  essentially  .\nglo-Saxon  and  even 
Fabian  expression;   and,  with   German  consent,  to 
replace    the    typically    'continental'    complexion    of 
its  theory  and  even  its  phraseology,  by  something 
much  more  in  consonance  with  English  experience." 
— S.  Webb,  Socialist  International  (New  Republic. 
Sept.  22,  ig2o). 

Also  in:  New  York  Times  Current  History,  Oct. 
iq20,  pp.  50-53. 
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INTERNATIONAL,  1920-1921 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


1920-1921. — Second  congress  of  Third  Inter- 
national at  Moscow. — Effect  of  the  "twenty-one 
points." — Move  to  start  a  Fourth  International. 

— In  August,  1920,  the  Third,  or  Communist,  Inter- 
national held  its  second  congress  at  Moscow.  A 
platform  of  twenty-one  points  was  adopted  for 
submission  to  the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties 
in  the  different  countries  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion within  four  months.  The  rigid  demands  made 
by  the  twenty-one  points  on  the  various  parties  for 
sacrifice  of  their  autonomy  and  for  exact  com- 
phance  with  the  revolutionary  purpose  of  the  cen- 
tral body  operated  in  several  countries  to  repel  or 
divide  the  parties.  The  National  E.xecutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Socialist  party  declared  its 
willingness  to  accept  the  Moscow  program  with 
reservations,  but  those  reservations  were  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  executive  of  the  Third  International. 
(See  U.S.A.;  1920  [May-November].)  In  Great 
Britain,  a  Communist  party  was  organized  in 
August  1920,  but  was  denied  admission  to  the 
Third  International.  At  the  congress  of  the  French 
Socialist  party  in  Tours,  the  majority  voted  on 
December  29,  1920,  for  unconditional  acceptance 
of  the  "twenty-one  points."  On  the  following  day 
the  party  was  split  into  right  and  left  wings.  In 
Italy  the  split  in  the  Socialist  party  occurred 
January  20,  1921,  and  the  Italian  Communist  party 
was  formed  January  21.  Germany  has  both  a 
Communist  and  a  Communist  Labor  party;  the 
former  is  a  member  of  the  Third  International  and 
the  latter  has  been  recognized  as  a  "sympathizing 
member."  Austria  and  Poland  both  have  small 
Communist  parties.  A  similar  party  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Belgium.  In  Scandinavia,  the  Moderate 
Swedish  Socialists  continue  the  adherence  to  the 
Second  International;  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Norwegian  Socialist  party  voted  to  accept  the 
twenty-one  points,  and  the  small  left  wing  group 
of  Danish  Socialists  in  a  convention  in  November 
1920  also  voted  to  accept  the  Moscow  program.  A 
Communist  party  has  been  organized  in  Australia, 
against  the  opposition  of  the  .Australian  Labor 
party  and  Socialist  Labor  party.  In  South  America, 
the  Socialist  party  of  Uruguay  on  September  22 
and  that  of  Chile  on  December  31  voted  to  join 
the  Third  International;  the  Socialist  party  of 
Argentina  voted  both  against  joining  the  Third 
International  and  in  favor  of  seceding  from  the 
Second  International,  with  the  possibility  of  later 
joining  the  new  international,  the  formation  of 
which  seemed  likely,  in  Vienna.  At  Berne,  Swit- 
zerland, a  conference  was  held  on  December  5, 
1920,  attended  by  representatives  or  parties  that 
had  left  the  old  Second  International,  but  had  not 
yet  joined  the  Communist  International.  From 
this  conference  a  manifesto  was  sent  out  urging  all 
Socialist  parties  to  withdraw  from  both  the  Second 
and  the  Third  Internationals  and  to  send  delegates 
(o  a  convention  to  be  opened  at  Vienna  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1921,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
middle-of-the-road  international.  This  proposed 
body  was  referred  to  elsewhere  as  the  Fourth,  and 
also  as  the  Two-and-a-half  International.  The 
manifesto  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
German  Independent  Socialists,  the  French  Social- 
ist party,  the  Austrian  Social  Democracy,  the 
British  Independent  Labor  party,  the  Russian  Men- 
sheviki,  the  Swiss  Socialists,  the  German  Socialists 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  .American  Socialists. 

1921.— Third  congress  of  Third  (Communist) 
International  at  Moscow. — "Disharmony  among 
the  Socialist  and  Communist  forces  of  the  world 
for  an  indefinite  period  was  assured  when  the  third 
congress  of  the  Third  (Communist)  International, 
held  in  Moscow,  from  June  23  to  July  12,   1921, 


voted  to  stand  by  the  famous  Twenty-one  Articles 
of  Faith  adopted  by  the  second  congress,  held  in 
the  Russian  capital  a  year  ago.  There  was  a  four- 
day  debate  over  the  mooted  points,  and  Nikolai 
Lenin,  the  Bolshevist  Premier  of  Russia,  was 
obliged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Leon  Trotzky,  G. 
Zinoviev  and  Karl  Radek  when  they  found  them- 
selves hard  pressed  by  delegates  supporting  modifi- 
cation of  the  Communist  program  in  the  interest 
of  international  unity.  ...  In  addressing  the  Con- 
gress upon  .  .  .  [the]  matter  of  concessions  Lenin 
said  Soviet  Russia  was  using  the  breathing  spell 
obtained  by  negotiations  with  foreign  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  her  own  industries,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  Communists  must  use  this 
same  breathing  spell  to  prepare  a  revolution  against 
all  capitalistic  countries.  He  added  that  he  could 
not  promise  anybody  any  liberty  or  any  democracy, 
because  all  the  reactionaries  were  using  those  slo- 
gans. Lenin  also  declared  war  must  be  continued 
upon  the  Mensheviki  and  the  Social  Revolution- 
aries. ...  A  resolution  was  passed  approving  his 
position.  President  Zinoviev's  victory  was  made 
complete  by  being  authorized  by  the'  Congress  to 
inform  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  that  it  could 
not  be  readmitted  to  the  Third  International  until 
it  expelled  Signor  Serrati  and  his  comrades.  The 
delegates  of  the  Communist  Labor  Party  of  Ger- 
many heard  their  party  condemned  to  unite  at  once 
with  the  regular  United  Communist  Party  of  Ger- 
many and  to  drop  its  open  warfare  against  all  par- 
liamentary activities.  A  program  of  world-wide 
propaganda,  worked  out  by  Karl  Radek,  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  made  binding  upon 
all  affiliated  parties,  despite  the  objections  of  some 
delegates  who,  while  agreeing  with  its  general  prin- 
ciples, thought  these  could  not  be  applied  to  their 
own  countries.  Zinoviev  was  unanimously  re- 
elected President  of  the  Executive  Committee." — 
New  York  Times  Current  History,  Sept.,  1921,  pp. 
1026-1027. 

1921-1922.— Effect  of  World  War  and  Russian 
communists. — "The  extent  to  which  the  radical 
labor  forces  of  the  world  have  been  divided  by  the 
World  War  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  Russian 
Communists  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  three  so-called  international  political  labor 
organizations,  viz.,  the  Third  International,  the 
Second  International  (the  remnant  of  the  pre-war 
Socialist  International)  and  the  International 
Working  Group  of  Socialist  Parties  (the  so-called 
Two-and-a-half  International  organized  in  Vienna 
last  February)  ;  there  are  two  contending  revolu- 
tionary trade  union  internationals,  viz.,  the  Moscow 
body,  with  possibly  10,000,000  adherents,  and  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  with 
headquarters  in  Amsterdam  and  an  affiliated  mem- 
bership of  about  27,000,000;  and  there  are  two 
Young  People's  Internationals,  viz.,  the  Communist 
organization  and  the  Young  Workers'  International, 
organized  in  Amsterdam  last  May  [1920].  Then 
there  are  many  powerful  labor  bodies — such  as  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor — which  are  not 
affiliated  with  any  of  the  international  groups." — 
New  York  Times  Current  History,  Sept.,  1921,  p. 
1027. 

See  also  Socialism. 

Also  in:  E.  Kelly,  Twentieth  century  socialism. 
— R.  Hunter,  Socialists  at  work. — Internationales 
(New  Etirope,  June  $,  1919.  pp.  184-187). 

INTERNATIONAL  AERIAL  NAVIGA- 
TION. See  A\7AnoN:  Development  of  airplanes 
and   air  service:    1018-1921:    .Aerial   law. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  American 
Institute  of.  See  American  institute  of  inter- 
national AFFAIRS. 
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INTERNATIONAL*  ARBITRATION 


INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 


INTERNATIONAL  AFRICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION   OF    BELGIUM.      See    Beiciax    Congo: 

1876-18Q0;   igoo-iQoi. 

INTERNATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  SO- 
CIALIST DEMOCRACY,  society  of  anarchists. 
See  .\n'.archism  :   1861-1876. 

INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CON- 
FERENCES. See  American  Republics,  Inter- 
national Union  of. 

INTERNATIONAL  APOSTOLIC  HOLI- 
NESS CHURCH.— "The  International  Apostolic 
Holiness  Union  which  was  a  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1807  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  was  reorganized  in  iqo6  under  its  present 
name.  This  church  advocates  apostolic  practices 
and  in  1920  reported  325  organizations  with  11,000 
members  in  the  United  States."— Kear  Book  of  the 
Churches,  ig?o,  p.  loO- 

Also  in:  United  States  Census,  Religious  bodies, 
1Q16,  pt,  2,  pp.  315-317. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.  See 
.\rbitration.   International. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  CONGO.  See  Belgian  Congo:  1876-1800; 
iqoo-iqoi. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKING  MEN.  See  International:  1862- 
1872. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  Con- 
gress of:  Discussion  of  Calendar  reform.  See 
Chronology:    iqiq. 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALISM.  See 
Money  and  banking:   Modern:    1867-1803. 

INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE.    See  Commerce,  International  CnAii- 

BER   OF. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CON- 
GRESS.— An  important  step  in  promotion  of  the 
development  of  international  commerce  was  taken 
at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1890,  by  the  assembling 
of  an  International  Commercial  Congress,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum and  the  Franklin  Institute,  with  the  coopera- 
tion, not  only  of  the  city  and  the  state,  but  also  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Some  forty 
governments,  and  a  great  number  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  business  organizations  were 
represented,  and  much  good  was  expected  from  the 
meeting.  It  adopted  resolutions  urging  cooperative 
and  assimilated  action  by  all  nations,  in  the  regis- 
tration of  trade  marks,  in  the  preparation  of  trade 
statistics  and  agricultural  reports,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  parcels  post.  It  commended  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  as  an  example 
to  be  imitated;  urged  the  construction  of  an 
interoceanic  canal,  recommended  free  trade  in 
artistic  works,  and  pleaded  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  by  arbitration. 
At  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  Congress,  a 
National  export  exposition  was  being  held  at 
Philadelphia,  under  the  same  auspices,  with  great 
success. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  OF 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS.  See  American  Re- 
publics, International  Union  of. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES  ON  AL- 
COHOLISM. See  Liquor  problem:  International 
movements. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  AL- 
LIANCE  (1004).     See  Cooperation;   Finland. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
WOMEN.  See  Women,  International  Coun- 
cil OF. 

INTERNATIONAL  COURTS  OF  ARBI- 
TRATION. See  Hague  conferences;  i8oq;  Con- 
vention    for     pacific     settlement;     International 


Justice,  Permanent  Court  of;  Monroe  doctrine: 
1800. 

INTERNATIONAL  EUGENICS  CON- 
GRESS (1912).  See  Eugenics;  Modern  develop- 
ments. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE.  See  Capi- 
talism:   iSth-iqth  centuries,  and  after. 

INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  COMMIS- 
SION.   See  Fisheries:  1008. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  BUREAU 
(1920).  See  Public  health;  League  of  Nations; 
League  of  Nations:  Establishment  of  the  secre- 
tariat. 

INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION. 
See  Pan  American  financial  conference. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. See  .\griculture,  Iniernatioxal 
Institute  of. 

INTERNATIONAL    JUSTICE,    Permanent 
Court  of   (1922). — ."According  to  Article  14  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  "The  Council 
shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  members  of  the 
League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.     The 
court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any 
dispute    of    an    international    character    which    the 
parties  thereto  submit  to  it.     The  court  may  also 
give    an    advisory    opinion    upon    any    dispute    or  ' 
question  referred  to   it   by  the   Council  or  by   the 
Assembly."    (See  also  League  of  Nations:  Achieve- 
ments of   the   Council.)      The   first  session   of  the 
Assembly    opened    at    Geneva    on    November    15, 
1920,  and  on  December  16  the  protocol  outUning 
the   plan   for   the   establishment   of   the  court   was 
signed.    It  was  decided  that  the  court  was  to  con- 
sist  of   eleven    judges   "to   be   elected   by    the   As- 
sembly and  the  Council,  and  to  be  effective  upon 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  the  member  nations. 
.  .  .  Thirty-six  states  made  a  futile  effort  to  make 
its    jurisdiction    compulsory,    but    Great    Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan  would  not  yield,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  engage  themselves  to  submit 
all  disputes  to  the  court." — Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, 1921,  Supplement,  p.  iS. — See  also  Arbitra- 
tion, International:  Modern:  1919-1920. — "Every 
stable  nation  in  the  world,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States,  has  ratified  the  protocol 
creating  this  court.    That  protocol  is  entirely  aside 
from  the  Treaty   of  Versailles  and  the  League  of 
Nations    Covenant,    and    the    United   States   could 
ratify  it  without  binding  itself  in  any  way  to  the. 
treaty  or  the  League.  ...  At  The  Hague  it  is  sug- 
gested that  if  the  United  States  should  ratify  the 
court  treaty  with  the  reservation  that  this  ratifica- 
tion is  not  to  be  effective  until  satisfactory  provision 
is  made  for  American  participation  in  the  election 
of  judges,  the  way  would  be  immediately  opened 
for  .  .  .  [America's]  entry  into  the  court.     Amer- 
ica's reser\'ation  would  be  accepted  by  the  nations 
and  the  proper  action  taken   to  allow  the  seating 
of   her   delegates   when    occasion    arose.     This   ar- 
rangement can  be  made  at  any  moment  that  the 
United   States   expresses   a   desire   for   it." — W.   A. 
Du   Puy,  New  Hague   court   at   work    (New   York 
Times  Current  History,  Oct.,  1922). — .'M  the  second 
plenary  conference  of  the  League  of  Nations  held 
at  Geneva  from  September  5  to  October  5,  102 1, 
the  judges  were  elected  from  a  list  of  over  ninety 
nominees.      ".\    preliminary   session    of    the    Court 
was  held  on  January  30   [1922];  three  days  later 

Dr.  Loder  of  Holland  was  elected  President  of  the 

Court.     The  new  tribunal  was  formally  opened  at 
The   Hague    on    February    15,    when    it    began   to 

work  out  its  rule  of  procedure." — Political  Science 

Quarterly,    1022,    Supplement,   p.    21. — The    eleven 

judges  constituting  the  court  were  as  follows:    Dr. 
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Bernard  C.  J.  Loder,  Holland,  president  and  chief 
justice;  Viscount  (Robert)  Finlay,  Great  Britain; 
Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  United  States;  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Weiss,  France;  Prof.  Dionisio  Anzilotti, 
Italy;  Dr.  Yorosu  Oda,  Japan;  Senator  Rafael 
Altamira  y  Crevea,  Spain ;  Prof.  Ma.^  Huber,  Swit- 
zerland; Senator  Ruy  Barbosa,  Brazil;  Prof.  An- 
tonio S.  de  Bustamente,  Cuba;  Judge  Didrik  G.  G. 
Nyholm,  Denmark.  The  deputy  judges  were:  Judge 
Frederick  W.  N.  Beichmann,  Norway;  Judge  Wang 
Chung-Hai,  China;  Prof.  Demetriu  Negolesco,  Ru- 
mania, and  Judge  Michael  Yovanovitch,  Jugo- 
slavia. Two  panels  of  expert  assessors  are  attached 
to  the  court,  whose  duties  consist  in  advising  on 
technical  points  in  connection  with  the  Labor, 
Transit  and  Communications  problems  arising  out 
of  the  various  peace  treaties,  Versailles,  St.  Germain, 
Sevres,  Neuilly,  etc.  On  these  particular  points, 
indeed,  the  court  is  the  final  authority  in  many 
cases,  being  invested  with  such  powers  by  the 
treaties  themselves:  otherwise  it  has  as  yet  no  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.  On  June  24,  1922,  the  court 
made  public  "a  message  from  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  dated 
March  31,  which  is  the  first  American  recognition 
of  the  Permanent  Court.  Mr.  Hughes,  replying  to 
a  communication  from  the  Permanent  Court,  said: 
— 'The  State  Department  will  be  glad  to  receive  any 
communication  from  the  court,  transmitted  directly 
or  through  the  American  Legation  at  The  Hague. 
Any  letters  which  may  be  received  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  executive  authorities  in 
the  United  States  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  for  such 
action  as  it  is  possible  to  take  with  reference  to 
them  under  the  laws  of  this  country.'  " — Cliristian 
Science  Monitor,  June  24,  1922,  p.  2. — "The  first 
case  [that  came  before  the  court,  in  1922]  was 
based  upon  a  technical  point  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Holland  wanted  to 
know  if  the  International  Labor  Office,  also  a  child 
of  this  treaty,  had  acted  properly  in  seating  the 
delegate  of  its  workers  at  the  International  Labor 
Conference  last  year.  There  had  been  rival  claim- 
ants to  a  seat,  and  controversy  as  to  which  had 
the  proper  credentials.  The  point  was  important, 
since  this  labor  conference,  which  is  held  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
people  who  work,  must  be  assured  that  its  actions 
are  just,  else  it  might  lose  standing.  Tlie  action 
which  it  had  taken  was  sustained  by  the  court. 
The  second  case  heard  by  this  court  was  upon  a 
question  raised  by  France  and  also  had  to  do  with 
the  activities  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
That  office  had  interpreted  the  word  'industry,'  as 
used  in  the  treaty,  to  include  agriculture.  The 
French  Government  maintained  that  it  did  not 
include  agriculture  and  that  the  International  Labor 
Office  was  'incompetent'  in  matters  of  agriculture. 
The  court  again  sustained  the  International  Labor 
Office,  thus  further  clarifying  a  situation  that,  but 
for  it,  must  have  remained  obscure.  The  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  is  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  world  in  actual  operation.  It 
places  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  settlement  of  any  dispute  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  reached,  providing  a  judicial 
means  for  settling  disputes  that  have  hitherto  been 
settled  by  war." — W.  A.  Du  Puy,  New  Hague 
court  at  work  {New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Oct.  1922). — The  Court  adjourned  until  June  15, 
1923,  unless  an  extraordinary  session  should  be 
necessary  before  that  date. 

Also  in:  American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
Oct.,  1922. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION. See  Lmbor  org.^nization :  1919:  Interna- 
tional labor  organization;  League  of  Nations: 
Establishment   of   the  secretariat. 

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT 
WORKERS'  UNION:  Education.  See  Educa- 
tion: Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Work- 
er's education:   United  States. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE:  Early 
history. — Unfitness  of  "dead"  or  "living"  lan- 
guages to  serve  as  an  international  medium. — 
Classification  of  proposed  "world"  languages. — 
"The  desire  of  a  generally  accepted  means  of  inter- 
national communication  has  been  expressed  with 
growing  emphasis  since  it  was  first  uttered  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century  by  the  great  Bohemian 
educator,  Johann  A.  Komensky,  better  known  as 
Comenius.  At  an  even  earlier  date,  the  idea  had 
been  toyed  with  by  Descartes;  and  Leibnitz  at- 
tempted to  lay  down  definite  principles  to  govern 
the  construction  of  an  international  language. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century,  more  than  200  arti- 
ficial languages  have  been  invented,  most  of  them 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  use  of  Latin, 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  each  of  which  has  its  supporters, 
has  made  no  headway,  due  to  a  realization  of  their 
relative  inflexibility  and  lack  of  adaptation  to  mod- 
ern conditions.  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  other  living  languages  have  been  put 
forward  on  different  grounds  by  natives  of  the 
respective  countries  where  they  are  naturally  spo- 
ken ;  but  their  utter  lack  of  neutrality,  their  obvious 
fitness  for  the  special  function  of  expressing  the 
historically  developed  psychological  processes  of 
the  nations  in  which  they  have  grown  up  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  other  peoples,  and  the  danger- 
ous dominance  in  world-affairs  naturally  accruing  to 
the  favored  nation  whose  language  should  be 
chosen  as  the  official  international  medium,  have 
disqualified  them,  no  less  than  their  complexity  of 
structure,  irregularities  of  spelling,  pronunciation, 
grammar  and  syntax,  and  their  enormous  use  of 
local  and  national  idiorns,  which  hinder  their  com- 
plete mastery  by  others  than  natives.  The  only 
remaining  possibility  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
language,  scientifically  constructed,  phonetic  and 
non-idiomatic,  easily  acquired  and  of  neutral  qual- 
ity. .  .  .  The  earliest  attempts  were  based  upon 
the  medieval  idea  that  man  might  attain  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  universe.  The  whole  sum 
of  things  might,  it  was  thought,  be  brought  by 
division  and  sub-division  within  an  orderly  scheme 
of  classification.  To  any  conceivable  idea  or 
thing  capable  of  being  represented  by  human 
speech  might  therefore  be  attached  a  corresponding 
word,  Uke  a  label,  on  a  perfectly  regular  and 
logical  system.  Words  would  thus  be  self-explana- 
tory to  any  person  who  had  grasped  the  system, 
and  would  serve  as  an  index  or  key  to  the  things 
they  represented.  Language  thus  became  a  branch 
of  philosophy  as  the  men  of  the  time  conceived  it, 
or  at  all  events  a  useful  handmaid.  Thus  arose 
the  idea  of  a  'philosophical  language.'  .  .  .  Words, 
then,  are  reduced  to  mere  formulae;  and  grammar, 
inflections,  etc.,  are  similarly  laid  out  on  purely 
logical,  systematic  Hnes,  without  taking  any  ac- 
count of  existing  languages  and  their  structure.  To 
languages  of  this  type  the  historians  of  the  univer- 
sal language  have  given  the  name  of  a  priori  lan- 
guages. Directly  opposed  to  these  is  the  other 
group  of  artificial  languages,  called  a  posteriori. 
These  are  wholly  based  on  the  principle  of  borrow- 
ing from  existing  language;  their  artificiality  con- 
sists in  choice  of  words  and  in  regularization  and  in 
simplification  of  vocabulary  and  grammar.  They 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  elements  of  arbitrary 
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invention,  and  confine  themselves  to  adapting  and 
makinc;  easier  what  usage  has  already  sanctioned. 
Between  the  two  types  come  the  mixed  languages, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  each." — \V.  J.  Clark, 
International  language,  past,  present  and  future,  pp. 
76-78. — Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  idea 
was  a  work  published  in  London  in  1668  by  John 
Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  entitled,  "An  Essay 
towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  Lan- 
guage." Already  in  1661  George  Dalgarno  had 
published  in  London  a  treatise  on  the  subject  en- 
titled "Ars  signorum." 

Other  proposed  languages. — In  addition  to 
Esperanto,  1887,  which  is  the  only  international 
language  that  has  met  with  favorable  reception, 
the  following  artificial  languages  of  recent  years 
deserve  to  be  noted:  "Volapiik"  made  its  appear- 
ance about  1870;  "Spelin,"  bv  G.  Bauer,  Agram, 
1888;  "Myrana,"  by  J.  Stempfi,  Kempten,  Ger- 
inany,  i88g;  "Lingua  International,"  or  "Mondo- 
lingua,"  by  J.  Scott,  Vienna,  i8qc;  "Universala,"  by 
E.  Heintzeler,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  1893;  "Kosmos," 
by  E.  A.  Lauda,  Berlin,  1804;  "Novilatin,"  bv  E. 
Beerman,  Leipzig,  1895;  "Bolak"  or  the  "Blue  Lan- 
guage" by  Leon  Bollack,  i8q6;  "Idiom  Neutral," 
devised  by  M.  Rosenberger,  former  director  of  the 
Akademia,  St.  Petersburg,  1902,  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  simplest  pasilaly  invented.  In  spite  of  the 
growth  of  Esperanto,  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  with  reference  to  some  details  in  its  struc- 
ture; and  various  groups  of  its  adherents  have 
advocated  certain  changes.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  systems  of  "revised"  Esperanto  is  known 
as  "Ido."  Others  are  "Europal"  and  "Esperantida." 
An  interesting  recrudescence  of  the  a  priori  lan- 
guage idea  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Foster, 
of  Marietta,  Ohio.  His  language,  known  as  "Ro," 
has  undergone  several  transformations  since  the 
original  proposal,  but  has  hitherto  failed  to  secure 
any  considerable  following. 

Natural  development  of  some  artificial  lan- 
guages.— "Paradoxically  speaking,  there  are  sev- 
eral of  these  artificial  languages  in  existence  which 
have  been  naturally  evolved.  The  Lingua  Fran<:a 
of  the  Levant  and  Hindustani  are  well-known  in- 
stances. The  former  was  the  creature  of  commer- 
cial necessity  operating  in  a  veritable  museum  of 
races;  the  latter  originated  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Akbar's  court  and 
camp  were  crowded  with  the  representatives  of 
scores  of  peoples  and  languages,  the  elements  of  an 
empire  in  the  making.  The  Chinese  of  the  Man- 
darins, which  is  used  by  the  educated  classes 
throughout  a  vast  country  of  many  dialects  so 
diverse  as  to  be  almost  distinct  languages,  is  largely 
the  creation  of  literati,  and  is  characterized  bv  a 
very  high  degree  of  artificiality.  The  smel!  of  the 
student's  lamp  also  hangs  about  literary  Italian 
(consciously  constructed  by  Dante  and  others  on 
the  basis  of  a  virile  and  versatile  dialect  descended 
in  the  male  line,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Lingua 
Rustica),  and  about  the  'Ciceronian'  English  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  was  deliberately  Latin- 
ized by  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  'poisonous  schol- 
ars' of  the  Palladian  Age.  Every  sport,  again,  has 
its  little  language,  the  product  of  the  journalistic 
mind  which  calls  a  cat  'the  popular  domestic  fe- 
line'; devastating  examples  are  the  argot  of  the  old 
prize-ring  and  the  jargon  of  the  American  base-ball 
reporter.  Of  composite  languages  Pidgin-English, 
Yiddish,  and  the  Chinook  jargon  are  curious  in- 
stances. Pidgin-English,  which  consists  of  words 
from  European  languages  (the  majority  are  liqui- 
dated English)  in  a  grammatical  framework  of 
Chinese  construction,  is  used  not  only  in  China  but 
also  in  all  the  great  seaports  where  there  is  any 


sort  of  a  Chinese  quarter.  I  have  often  heard  it 
in  London's  dockland.  Yiddish,  an  amalgam  of 
Hebrew  and  German,  with  many  words  from  other 
sources,  is  the  nearest  thing  to  Hindustani  in  the 
Western  world ;  it  has  a  literature  of  its  own 
which  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  [See  also 
Philologv:  2].  The  Chinook  jargon,  by  means 
of  which  the  Indian  'nations'  or  tribes  of  the  por- 
tion of  North  .America  once  known  as  Rupert's 
Land  (the  name  is  still  kept  in  an  ecclesiastical 
title)  communicate  with  one  another  and  with 
traders,  was  largely  the  work  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  officers.  It  is  based  on  a  dialect  spoken 
along  the  British  Columbian  rivers,  and  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  French  words." — E.  B. 
Osborn,  Universal  languages  (Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  Sept.,  1913). 

Esperanto. — Aims. — History  of  its  creation. — 
Principles. — Periods  of  growth. — Literature. — 
Spread. — The  failure  of  \olapuk,  due  to  its  own 
serious  defects  and  to  dissensions  among  its  sup- 
porters, in  no  way  discouraged  those  who  were 
seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  inter- 
national language.  "Doctor  Ludovic  Zamenhof, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  [1859-1917],  the  inventor  of 
Eperanto  .  .  .  was  born  ...  in  Russia,  where  he 
spent  his  boyhood.  The  inhabitants  of  Bialystock 
fhis  native  town]  were  of  four  different  nationali- 
ties, Russians,  Poles,  Germans  and  Jews,  each 
speaking  different  languages,  and  generally  on  bad 
terms  with  each  other.  The  boy's  impressionable 
nature  caused  him  to  reflect  that  this  animosity 
was  caused  by  divergence  of  language,  and  thus  the 
first  seeds  of  an  international  language  were  sown. 
Even  at  an  early  age  Dr.  Zamenhof  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  international  language  was  pos- 
sible only  if  it  were  neutral,  belonging  to  no 
nationahty  in  particular.  ...  In  his  boyhood  he 
learned  French  and  German,  and  began  to  work 
out  the  idea  of  his  new  language;  but  when,  in  the 
fifth  class  of  the  gymnasium,  he  began  to  study 
English,  the  simplicity  of  its  grammar  was  a  reve- 
lation to  him ;  and  his  own  grammar  soon  melted 
down  to  a  few  pages  without  causing  any  loss  to 
the  language.  But  his  giant  vocabularies  left  him 
no  peace  of  mind.  .  .  .  One  day,  when  he  was  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  class  in  the  gymnasium,  he, 
by  chance,  observed  that  the  signs  over  shops  had 
certain  terminations,  as  we  might  notice  in  England, 
for  instance,  'Surgery,'  'Bakery,'  etc.;  and  it  then 
struck  him  for  the  first  time  that  these  termina- 
tions had  certain  meanings,  and  that  by  using  a 
number  of  suffixes,  each  always  having  the  same 
meaning,  he  might  make  out  of  one  word  many 
others  that  need  not  be  separately  learnt.  ...  He 
at  once  understood  how  important  it  was  to  make 
use  of  this  power,  which,  in  the  natural  languages, 
plays  only  a  blind,  irregular  and  incomplete  role. 
So  he  began  to  compare  words  and  to  search  out 
the  constant  and  defined  relationship  between  them. 
He  cast  out  of  his  vocabularies  a  vast  series  of 
words,  substituting  for  each  huge  mass  a  single 
suffix,  which  had  always  a  certain  fixed  relation- 
ship to  a  root-word.  ...  On  leaving  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Zamenhof  commenced  his  medical  prac- 
tice, and  began  to  consider  the  publication  of  his 
language.  He  prepared  the  manuscript  of  his  first 
brochure,  '.'\n  International  Language,  by  Dr. 
Esperanto.  Preface  and  Full  Manual,'  and  sought 
out  a  publisher.  For  two  years  he  sought  in  vain, 
the  financial  question  meeting  him  at  every  turn; 
but  at  length,  after  strenuous  efforts,  he  succeeded 
in  publishing  the  brochure  himself,  in  1887.  He 
had  'crossed  the  Rubicon,'  and  Esperanto  was 
given  to  the  world!" — G.  Cox.  Preface  to  grammar 
of  Esperanto,  pp.  x-xii,  xvi. — "The  general  prin- 
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ciple  upon  which  Dr.  Zamenhof  has  worked  is  this: 
to  eliminate  all  that  is  accidental  in  our  national 
languages,  and  to  keep  what  is  common  to  all.  In 
consequence,  and  strictly  speaking,  he  invents  noth- 
ing ;  he  builds  entirely  with  material  that  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  long  time.  Here,  then,  is  the 
way  in  w'hich  he  proceeds  regarding  the  various 
elements  that  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
language.  The  sounds  .  .  .  that  are  peculiar  to 
one  language  are  eliminated.  The  English  th  and 
IV  are  not  found  in  French  or  German,  therefore 
they  are  dropped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
ti,  the  German  il,  and  the  French  nasals  do  not 
exist  in  English ;  they  too  are  dropped.  The 
Spanish  it  and  ;',  and  the  German  ch,  have  the 
same  fate.  Thus,  only  sounds  which  are  fourvd 
everywhere  are  kept,  and  no  one  will  have  any 
difficulty  about  pronunciation,  no  matter  to  what 
country  he  belongs.  Spelling  is  of  course  phonetic: 
one  and  the  same  sound  for  one  letter.  There  are 
no  mute  letters,  as  in  French;  neither  are  there 
double  letters.  .  .  .  The  accent  is  always  on  the 
penultimate  syllable.  Esperanto  reminds  one  of 
Italian,  when  spoken,  and  has  proved  extremely 
melodious  for  singing.  In  the  vocabulary,  the  prin- 
ciple of  internationalism  is  applied  ...  in  a  most 
ingenious  fashion.  Dr.  Zamenhof  proceeded  thus: 
he  compared  the  dictionaries  of  the  different  lan- 
guages, and  picked  out  first  those  words  which  are 
common  to  them  all.  He  spelled  them  according  to 
the  phonetic  system,  dropped  the  special  endings  in 
each  idiom,  and  adopted  them  as  root-words  in 
his  proposed  language.  .  .  .  Then  he  picked  out 
those  which  appear  in  most  languages,  although 
not  in  all.  .  .  .  For  the  remaining  words, — and 
there  are  comparatively  few  left, — which  are  never 
the  same  in  the  different  languages.  Dr.  Zamenhof 
selected  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
task  of  acquiring  Esperanto  equally  difficult  or 
equally  easy  for  all  concerned." — .\.  Schinz,  Esper- 
anto: the  proposed  universal  language  (Atlantic 
Monthly,  Jan..  1006). — "The  history  of  the  Esper- 
anto movement  falls  conveniently  into  four  periods: 
we  are  [written  in  1022]  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifth.  The  first,  from  its  inception  to  i8q8,  was 
one  of  obscure  and  slow  progress.  A  devoted  band 
of  Slavs  and  Scandinavians  kept  the  language  alive, 
and  supported  a  small  magazine.  La  Esperaiilisto, 
published  first  at  Niirnberg,  then  at  Upsala  under 
the  new  name  Lingvo  Internacia.  Then,  in  1808, 
the  French  took  the  lead,  and  the  period  of  genu- 
ine expansion  began.  .  .  .  The  French  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  Esperanto  was  founded  in  i8q8; 
M.  Gaston  Moch  gave  a  report  on  the  International 
Language  Question  at  the  Eight  Universal  Peace 
Congress  (1807)  '•  M.  Ernest  Naville  read  a  paper 
in  favour  of  Esperanto  before  the  French  .Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  (1800)  ;  the  in- 
numerable meetings  and  conventions  held  in  Paris 
during  the  World's  Fair  of  looo  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  international  problems.  The  Delegation  for  the 
adoption  of  an  International  Language  was  first 
thought  of  in  iqoo,  and  actually  organized  in 
igoi.  In  the  same  year.  General  Sebert,  of  the 
French  .Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  the  question 
before  the  newly  created  International  Association 
of  Academics.  The  richest  .nd  most  active  private 
organization  in  France,  the  Touring  Club,  with  over 
100,000  members,  gave  Esperanto  its  powerful 
support:  and  the  old,  conservative,  semi-academic 
firm  of  Hachette  became  the  chief  publisher  of  the 
new  literature  Thus,  from  i8q8  to  1005,  the 
progress  of  Esoeranto  was  extremely  rapid,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  copies  of  Chefech's  small 
Esperanto  textbook  were  sold.  The  third  period, 
from  190S  to  1914,  was  one  of  worldwide  develop- 


ment, characterized  by  the  annual  International 
Conventions — the  embryonic  Parliament  of  Esper- 
antoland;  by  the  growth  of  an  important  perioclical 
press;  and  by  the  creation  of  new  organs  for  the 
practical  application  of  Esperanto  to  the  needs 
of  commerce,  industry,  science,  and  travel.  The 
first  of  the  International  Conventions  was  held  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  in  August  1905;  the 
second  at  Geneva  in  1906;  the  third  at  Cambridge 
in  1907;  the  fourth  at  Dresden  in  1908;  the  fifth 
at  Barcelona  in  1900 — in  spite  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak  which  had  occurred  in  that  city  a  few 
months  before;  the  sixth  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1910;  the  seventh  at  .Antwerp  in  1911;  the 
eighth  at  Genoa  in  1913  These  conventions  .  .  . 
lasted  over  a  week,  and  attracted  up  to  1,800 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
Great  War  forms  .  .  .  the  fourth  and  darkest 
period  of  Esperanto  history.  International  meet- 
ings were  out  of  the  question:  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gress, held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  at  the  time 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  was  but  a  ghost 
of  what  such  gatherings  had  been ;  no  other,  even 
on  that  limited  scale,  was  possible  until  1920.  The 
number  of  Esperanto  periodicals  fell  from  over  a 
hundred  to  less  than  thirty.  Groups  ceased  to 
exist,  or  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  'suspended 
activity.'  .  .  .  But  the  cataclysm  is  over.  .  .  . 
Groups  are  reconstituted  everywhere;  magazines 
are  published  anew;  according  to  Dr.  Cottrell, 
'over  seventy  are  again  appearing  and  almost  every 
week  brings  word  of  further  resumption  of  publi- 
cation or  the  starting  of  new  ones'  International 
conventions  have  been  resumed:  the  twelfth  took 
place  at  The  Hague  in  1020,  the  thirteenth  at 
Prague  in  1921." — .A.  L.  Guerard,  Short  history  of 
the  international  language  movement,  pp.  116-117, 
123-124. — "The  oral  use  of  the  language  is  not,  up 
to  the  present,  the  more  important.  Esperanto  is 
still  principally  a  written  tongue.  Of  the  magni- 
tude of  its  literature,  few  outsiders  form  an  ad- 
equate idea.  Some  people  have  a  vague  notion 
that  there  are  only  a  few  textbooks  in  existence, 
with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  'faddy'  magazines.  Now, 
in  1914  there  were  over  a  hundred  Esperanto 
papers:  some  in  Esperanto  and  a  national  lan- 
guage, devoted  to  propaganda  in  a  particular  coun- 
try; others  entirely  in  the  universal  tongue,  and 
dealing  with  some  special  subject:  La  Revuo  (lit- 
erary), Vocho  de  Kuraeistoj  (medical),  Scienca 
Revuo,  Internacia  Socia  Revuo,  Dia  Regno  (Chris- 
tian Endeavour),  Espero  Katolika,  etc.  A  large 
number  of  current  periodicals  used  to  print  Es- 
peranto articles,  as  the  North  American  Revie-iV 
did  for  a  while.  The  volumes  of  La  Revuo  alone 
— published  in  Paris  by  Hachette,  with  regular 
contributions  from  Dr.  Zamenhof — contained  a 
wealth  of  excellent  literature,  translated  or  orig- 
inal, in  prose  or  in  verse.  .  .  .  [The]  Outline  of 
Esperanto  Literature,  published  by  the  Esperanto 
Association  of  North  America,  .  .  .  contains  sev- 
eral hundred  titles,  .  .  .  Esperanto  is  no  longer  an 
end  in  itself — a  fad  or  a  game:  it  has  already  been 
used  in  non-Esperanto  gatherings,  either  in  con- 
nexion with  natural  languages,  as  in  the  Medical 
Congress  of  Buda-Pest  in  1909.  or  exclusively,  as 
in  two  Catholic  conventions  held  in  Paris  in  loio 
and  at  The  Hague  in  191 1.  It  has  been  found 
useful  for  tourists,  and  as  such  endorsed  by  the 
French  Touring  Club  and  by  Messrs.  Thomai 
Cook.  Descriptive  pamphlets  and  catalogues  are 
published  in  it.  Firms  like  the  Manufacture  Fran- 
(;aise  d'.Armes  et  de  Cycles,  of  St.  Etienne,  and  the 
world-famous  'Bon  Marche'  corresponded  in  Es- 
peranto. .  .  .  The  Universal  Esperanto  Association 
(Geneva,  Switzerland)  devotes  itself  exclusively  to 
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this  practical  side:  Esperanto  is  not  its  aim,  but 
its  instrument.  This  Society  at  the  end  of  191 1 
had  1,000  delegates  and  766  "consuls,"  15^  informa- 
tion bureaux  in  SS5  places  and  47  countries;  7,804 
individual  members;  17  Esperantist  Associations 
were  affiliated  with  it,  as  well  as  266  non-Es- 
perantist  societies,  groups  or  firms  of  all  iiinds, 
including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  An- 
geles.' The  U.E.A.  [Universal  Esperanto  Asso- 
ciation] is  the  nucleus  of  the  Esperanto  'super- 
nation,'  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  but  one  in 
interests  and  ideals,  as  it  is  one  in  speech." — Ibid., 
pp.  iig,  121-122. — Esperanto  was  endorsed  and 
urged  by  Abdul  Baha,  the  head  of  the  Bahai  re- 
Hgious  movement,  and  by  many  international 
bodies,  including  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Inter- 
national Order  of  Good  Templars.  At  the  first 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
held  in  Geneva,  in  December,  1920,  a  resolution 
recommending  its  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
world  preparatory  to  its  adoption  as  the  language 
of  the  League  was  favorably  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  had  been  referred;  but  its  con- 
sideration was  postponed  by  a  small  majority. 

"The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  instituting  Esperanto  classes  in  all 
their  commercial  schools  so  that  students  can 
learn  for  commercial  purposes  an  auxiliary  inter- 
national language.  Before  taking  this  step  the 
chamber  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  real  usefulness  of  Esperanto,  and  among  other 
tests  they  made  was  to  translate  a  large  number 
of  business  letters  into  Esperanto  and  then  back 
into  French.  It  was  found  that  the  sense  of  the 
letters  was  in  no  way  lost.  Th°  committee  recom- 
mended that  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  other 
countries  should  be  asked  to  institute  similar  classes 
in  the  language  invented  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  which 
they  are  convinced  will  enable  international  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  without  error  and  with  much 
greater  dispatch  and  cheapness  than  when  trans- 
lators into  half  a  dozen  languages  have  to  be 
employed.  The  ease  with  which  Esperanto  can  be 
learned  and  its  accuracy  in  translation  were  re- 
garded as  its  two  principal  recommendations  above 
other  artificial  languages.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  texts 
submitted  to  the  test  were  such  that  the  slightest 
mistake  would  completely  change  the  meaning,  but 
Esperanto  was  found  to  meet  ail  requirements. 
M.  Andre  Baudet,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on 
whose  recommendation  it  was  decided  to  open  the 
classes,  describes  Esperanto  as  rather  an  interna- 
tional code  than  as  a  language.  'It  won't  revolu- 
tionize the  world,'  he  said,  'and  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  it  will  take  the  place  of  any  language, 
but,  just  like  a  telegraphic  code  or  a  system  of 
stenography,  it  can  be  useful  to  every  people  and 
aid  enormously  in  international  business.' " — New 
York    Times.   Feb.   16,   iq2i. 

Also  in:  W.  Edgerly,  Universal  language. — E.  P. 
Foster,  Ru  ro  otttline  of  universal  language. — M. 
Talmev,  Ido. 

IN'TERNATIONAL  LAW:  Definition.— "In- 
ternational Law  consists  in  certain  rules  of  con- 
duct which  modern  civilized  states  regard  as  be- 
ing binding  on  them  in  their  relations  with  one 
another  with  a  force  comparable  in  nature  and 
degree  to  that  binding  the  conscientious  person 
to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  which  they 
also  regard  as  being  enforceable  by  appropriate 
means  in  case  of  infringement." — W.  E.  Hall, 
Treatise  on  international  law,  p.  i. 

Nature,  sources,  and  sanction. — Some  writers, 
especially  Austin  and  his  followers,  have  defined 
law  so  narrowly  that  international  law  could  not 
properly   be   included  as  such.     But  according   to 


the  present  trend  of  opinion  (Maine,  Hall,  Nys, 
Westlake,  Pollock,  Taylor,  Moore,  Lawrence,  Op- 
penheim,  and  others)  customary  law  may  have 
an  existence  previous  to  and  apart  from  the  rec- 
ognition of  it  as  law  by  the  state,  and  international 
law  may  be  equally  truly  law,  even  though  not 
imposed  or  enforced  by  any  external  authority. 
"RJegarding  the  law  of  nations,  then,  as  a  true 
customary  law,  though  still  imperfectly  organized, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  ascertained  and  developed 
in  three  ways:  by  the  authority  of  writers,  by 
recognition  and  declaration  in  treaties  and  other 
diplomatic  acts,  and  by  the  embodiment  of  gen- 
eral opinion  in  the  usage  of  nations.  .  .  .  Official 
judicial  and  other  learned  persons  who  cannot 
conceive  authority  divested  of  official  sanction 
have  gravely  pointed  out  that  Grotius  and  his 
successors,  not  being  legislators,  could  not  make 
law.  More  than  twenty  years  ago.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  gave  the  right  answer:  'What  we  have  to 
notice,'  he  said,  'is  that  the  founders  of  inter- 
national law,  though  they  did  not  create  a  sanc- 
tion, created  a  law-abiding  sentiment.  They 
diffused  among  sovereigns,  and  the  literate  classes 
in  communities,  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  neglect 
or  breach  of  certain  rules  regulating  the  relations 
and  actions  of  States.  They  did  this  not  by 
threatening  punishment,  but  by  the  alternative 
and  older  method,  long  known  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  of  creating  a  strong  approval  of  a  certain 
body  of  rules.'  .  .  .  Another  kind  of  evidence  of 
the  law  of  nations  is  afforded  by  treaties  and 
similar  instruments.  These,  however,  must  be  used 
with  caution.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  terms  of 
an  express  convention  between  two  or  more 
Powers  can  of  themselves  have  no  binding  force 
upon  any  other  Power  which  is  not  a  party  to  it. 
...  It  is  otherwise  .  .  .  where  an  agreement  or 
declaration  is  made  not  by  two  or  three  States 
as  a  matter  of  their  own  private  business,  but 
by  a  considerable  proportion,  in  number  and  power, 
of  civilized  States  at  large,  for  the  regulation  of 
matters  of  general  and  permanent  interest.  Such 
acts  are  the  outcome  of  congresses  or  conferences 
held  for  the  purpose,  and  they  are  now  commonly 
so  framed  as  to  admit  of  and  invite  the  subsequent 
adhesion  of  States  which  may  not  have  been 
parties  in  the  first  instance.  Moreover  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  when  all  or  most  of  the  Great  Powers 
have  deliberately  agreed  to  any  rule  of  general 
application,  their  agreement  has  very  great  weight, 
even  among  States  whose  consent  has  not  been 
given.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  actual  usage,  and  the 
proof  derived  from  it,  remain  the  most  important 
factors  of  all;  for  the  final  test  of  validity  must 
in  the  case  of  international  law,  no  less  than  in 
that  of  any  other  customary  law,  be  found  in 
general  consent  evidenced  by  conduct." — F.  Pollock, 
Modern  law  of  nations  and  prevention  of  war 
(Cambridge  modern  history,  v.  12,  pp.  711-715). — 
"From  the  time  of  Grotius  downwards,  all  civilized 
states  have  recognized  the  validity  of  this  body 
of  law,  and  have  enforced  it  in  their  courts  ex- 
actly as  if  it  had  been  enacted  by  their  own 
supreme  legislative  bodies.  A  large  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  consists,  indeed,  of  the 
judgment  of  great  lawyers,  like  Lord  Stowell  in 
England,  given  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  cases 
wherein  the  provisions  of  this  book-made  law 
were  accepted  as  decisive." — R.  Muir,  Nationalism 
and  internationalism,  pp.  147-14S. — "Every  satis- 
factory definition  of  law  implies  a  sanction.  Some 
penalty  must  be  imposed  upon  a  law-breaker,  to 
be  exacted,  in  the  last  resort,  by  external  power. 
.  .  .  But  the  power  which  stands  ready  to  enforce 
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the  law  in  every  ordered  state,  and  diverts  many 
would-be  offenders  from  their  purpose,  itself  came 
into  being  by  the  will  or  consent  of  the  dominant 
part  of  the  community,  and  relies  for  its  sup- 
port on  their  continued  consent.  ...  A  few  months 
ago  [igigj  an  impending  national  strike  on  the 
railways  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  threaten, 
by  its  possible  consequences,  the  whole  system 
of  law  and  government.  But  as  soon  as  the  blow 
fell,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  general 
body  of  the  public  were  wholly  opposed  to  con- 
stitutional changes  brought  about  by  pressure  from 
any  single  section  of  the  community,  and  from 
that  moment  the  ultimate  issue  was  certain.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  Germany  and  Austria  chal- 
lenged the  public  of  Europe  in  1914,  the  challenge 
was  not  at  once  accepted  by  every  member  of 
the  family  of  nations,  nor  by  so  many  of  them 
as  to  make  the  task  of  the  law-breaker  hopeless 
from  the  outset.  And  so  the  issue  was  long  in 
the  balance,  and  the  law  of  nations  was  sus- 
pended for  a  time.  But  though  a  comparison 
between  these  two  cases  shows  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  municipal  law  of  England  proved  to 
be  stronger  than  that  of  the  public  law  between 
states,  the  difference  between  them  was  solely  one 
of  strength,  and  not  at  all  a  difference  in  kind. 
Both  systems  of  law  depend  for  their  enforce- 
ment upon  external  power  resting  upon  general 
consent ;  neither  can  ever  be  wholly  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  breakdown  or  overthrow." — R. 
F.  Roxburgh,  Sanction  of  international  law  {Amer- 
ican Journal  of  International  Law,  Jan.,  1020). 

Usages  in  the  ancient  world. — "Nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  international  law  among  ancient 
states  is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Jew's,  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  with  the  latter.  Most  of  the  rules  were 
founded  on  religion.  Treaties  were  sanctioned  with 
solemn  oaths,  the  violation  of  which  it  was 
believed  would  be  followed  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods.  War  between  nations  of  the  same  race 
and  religion  was  declared  with  sacred  rites  and 
ceremonies,  but  when  once  begun  it  was  waged 
with  little  rule  or  check.  The  heralds  proclaimed 
its  existence  by  devoting  the  enemy  to  the  in- 
fernal gods.  Ambassadors  and  heralds  always 
had  a  sacred  character.  The  division  of  the  Greek 
world  into  a  large  number  of  independent  com- 
munities favoured  the  existence  of  an  Hellenic 
law  of  nations,  presenting  in  many  points — such  as 
the  recognition  of  common  Hellenic  customs,  re- 
legious  and  political,  and  of  the  principle  of  a 
balance  of  power — a  parallel  to  modern  inter- 
national law.  They  generally  gave  quarter,  al- 
lowed the  ran?om  of  prisoners,  respected  trophies, 
and  allowed  truces  for  the  burying  of  the  dead; 
and  they  had  a  usage  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
consular  system  of  the  present  day.  The  jus 
feciale  of  the  earlier  Roman  law  regulating  the 
formal  intercourse  between  Rome  and  other  na- 
tions, is  indeed  the  germ  of  what  might  have 
been  a  system  of  pure  international  law,  but  the 
rise  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  mastery  of 
the  world  rendered  a  jus  inter  gentes  unnecessary 
and  impossible.  The  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice to  international  relations,  however  imperfectly 
executed,  and  though  never  reduced  to  a  system, 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  .  .  .  But  in- 
ternational law,  as  we  understand  the  term  at  the 
present  day,  did  not  exist  when  Rome  was  mistress 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  There  were  some  redeeming 
features,  such,  for  example,  as  the  allowing  prison- 
ers of  war  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  selling 
them  only  when  unransomed  and  from  this  prac- 
tice,  in    the   course    of    time,   grew    up    the   more 


humane  custom  of  allowing  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Captives  were  not  maltreated  by  the 
Romans  as  the  Athenians  were  at  Syracuse  by 
Greek  conquerors,  with  the  exception  of  kings  and 
generals,  who  were,  at  least  in  Cicero's  day, 
butchered  without  mercy,  after  having  been  led 
in  triumph  through  the  city.  Nor  did  the  Romans 
entirely  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
country  of  their  lands;  they  allowed  them  to 
retain  some  small  portion  on  the  condition  that 
they  paid  rent  for  the  same  as  tenants  (.coloni)." 
— J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  Rise  and  growth  of  inter- 
national law  (New  Century  Review,  Feb.,  i8q8). 
— See    also     Rome:     Republic:     B.C.     367;     Jus 

GENnUM. 

Medieval  usages. — "As  the  Roman  Empire  fell, 
the  advancing  tide  of  barbarian  invasion  swept 
away  the  bulwarks  of  civilization.  Commerce  dis- 
appeared ;  warfare  was  restrained  by  no  rules ; 
pirates  swept  the  seas.  And  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  terrible  incursions  of  the  Northmen  began 
to  add  a  fresh  element  of  horror  to  the  universal 
confusion.  But  a  new  and  better  order  slowly 
evolved  itself  out  of  the  chaos.  The  Christian 
Church  softened  the  manners  and  mitigated  the 
cruelty  of  the  barbarian  nations,  as  one  by  one 
they  entered  into  her  fold.  The  temporal  power 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  Papacy  worked  together  for  a  time 
in  the  cause  of  civilization.  Feudalism  became 
the  great  organizing  principle  in  remodelling  so- 
ciety. The  study  of  Roman  Law  gave  a  magazine 
of  new  ideas  and  rules  to  statesmen  and  lawyers. 
.  .  .  Viewed  in  connection  with  international  re- 
lations, the  most  important  part  of  the  new 
organization  of  Europe  was  the  universal  su- 
premacy claimed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
Emperor,  the  former  in  the  spiritual,  the  latter 
in  the  temporal  sphere.  ...  It  may,  however,  be 
advisable  to  point  out  here  that  both  Pope  and  Em- 
peror were  rather  judges  and  arbitrators  than  law- 
givers. They  dealt  with  particular  case*,  not 
with  general  rules.  There  was  no  corpus  of  Inter- 
national Law  till  comparatively  modern  times. 
The  nearest  approach  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  any 
system  of  regulations  that  could  be  known  be- 
forehand by  states  was  found  in  the  various  mari- 
time codes." — T.  J.  Lawrence,  Principles  of  inter- 
national law,  pp.  35-36. 

Maritime  codes. — "It  is  to  mediaeval  commerce 
that  we  owe  those  collections  of  maritime  law 
which  have  exercised  such  a  great  influence  upon 
the  subsequent  development  of  this  branch  of  in- 
ternational jurisprudence.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  a 
private  collection  of  rules  derived  from  mari- 
time practice  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
published  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  in  1494.  These 
rules  showed  a  remarkable  liberality  toward 
friends  or  neutrals.  They  made  ownership  of  the 
ship  and  goods  the  test  of  liability  to  forfeiture, 
and  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  friend's  goods 
found  on  board  an  enemy  ship  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner  on  payment  of  the  freight. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  enemy  goods  found  on  a 
neutral  vessel  were  subject  to  confiscation,  al- 
though even  in  this  case,  the  vessel,  which  might 
be  compelled  to  carry  the  cargo  to  a  place  of 
safety,  was  restored  to  its  owner.  .  .  .  Other  im- 
portant mediaval  collections  or  codes  of  maritime 
law  were:  (i)  The  so-called  Amalfitan  TabUs. 
which  appear  to  date  from  the  eleventh  century. 
(2)  The  Laws  of  Oleron  for  Western  Europe, 
which  seem  to  have  been  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  (3)  The  Laws  of 
Wisby,   dating   from    about   ij88,   for    the    Baltic 
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Nations.  (4)  The  Maritime  Law  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  completed  in  1614.  (5)  The  so-called 
Rhodian  Sea-Law  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Early  Middle  Ages,  which,  however,  is  generally 
regarded  as  apocryphal." — A.  S.  Hershey,  Inter- 
national relations  during  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages  (American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Oct., 
1911,  p.  g2q).- — See  also  Admiralty  law:    1798. 

Renaissance. — Innovations  facilitating  inter- 
national relations. — Renewed  interest  in  juris- 
prudence.—Effect  of  Reformation.— The  new 
custom  of  permanent  embassies,  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  added  greatly  to  the  se- 
curity and  facility  of  international  intercourse. 
Standing  armies,  and  consequent  uniform  military 
discipline  paved  the  way  for  more  universal  rules 
of  warfare.  New  questions  of  maritime  rights 
were  brought  up  by  the  great  discoveries  and  ex- 
plorations, and  consequent  changes  in  commerce. 
A  revived  interest  in  classical  law  and  jurispru- 
dence inspired  the  treatises  of  Suarez,  .'\yala,  and 
Gentilis,  which  opened  a  new  field,  that  of  in- 
ternational jurisprudence.  "The  Renaissance  of 
science  and  art  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to- 
gether with  the  resurrection  of  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  revived  the  philosophical  and  ssthetical 
ideals  of  Greek  life  and  transferred  them  to  mod- 
ern life.  Through  their  influence  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  took  precedence  of  its  letter. 
The  conviction  awoke  even,'where  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  ought  to  unite  the  Chris- 
tian world  more  than  they  had  done  hitherto, 
and  that  these  principles  ought  to  be  observed  in 
matters  international  as  much  as  in  matters  na- 
tional. The  Reformation,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  an  end  to  the  spiritual  mastership  of  the 
Pope  over  the  civilised  world.  Protestant  States 
could  not  recognise  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to 
arbitrate  as  of  right  in  their  conflicts  either  be- 
tween one  another  or  between  themselves  and 
Catholic  States."— L.  Oppenheim,  International 
law,  V.  I,  p.  57. 

Grotius  and  the  early  jurists.— "The  horrors 
of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  warfare,  how- 
ever, and  the  faithlessness  and  brutality  which 
often  marked  the  relations  of  states  during  those 
centuries,  and  especially  during  the  hideous  Thirty 
Years'  War,  awakened  men  to  the  need  of  having 
some  clear  and  accepted  exposition  of  the  restric- 
tions by  which  states  should  be  bound  in  their 
mutual  relations.  Two  or  three  partial  attempts 
in  this  direction  were  made  in  the  late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  but  the  work  of 
the  Dutch  scholar  and  jurist  Grotius  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Patis,  published  in  Paris  in  1625  in  the 
midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
marked  so  immense  an  advance  on  anything  that 
had  been  previously  done,  and  attained  so  quickly 
an  authoritative  position,  that  it  has  been  justly 
claimed  that  modern  International  Law  sprang 
fully-developed  from  the  brain  of  Grotius.  He 
had  a  long  succession  of  followers  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  all  the  most  respected  writers  on  this 
new  subject  came  from  those  little  states  which 
were  most  conscious  of  the  need  for  the  protection 
of  a  system  of  international  law;  Puffendorf, 
Leibniz,  and  Wolff  sprang  from  the  little  divided 
principalities  of  Germany;  Bynkershoek,  like 
Grotius,  from  Holland;  Vattel  (whose  Droit  des 
Gens,  published  in  1758,  became  the  most  generally 
popular  exposition  of  the  subject)  from  Switzer- 
land."— R.  Muir,  Nationalism  and  internationalism, 
p.  146-147. — "The  object  of  Grotius  was  to  cor- 
rect the  false  theories  and  pernicious  maxims  which 
then   existed   by  shewing   a   community   of   senti- 
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ment  among   the   wise  and  learned   of   all   nations 
and  ages  in  favour  of  the  natural  law  of  morality. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  shew  that  justice  was  of 
perpetual  obligation  and  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  every  society,  and  that  the  great  commonwealth 
of   nations  stood   in   need   of   law,  the   observance 
of    faith,    and    the    practice    of    justice.      His   idea 
was  to   digest   into  one  systematic  code  the  prin- 
ciples  of   public    right,   and   to   supply    authorities 
for  almost   every  case  in  the  conduct  of  nations; 
thus,  he  had  the  honour  of  reducing  the  law  of  na- 
tions to  a  system,  and  of  producing  a  work  which 
has  been  resorted  to  as  the  standard  of  authority 
in  every  succeeeding  age."— J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  Rise 
and   growth    of  international   law    {New    Century 
Review,    Feb.,    i8q8)— "The    chief    inspiration    of 
Grotius  himself  was  the  jus  gentium  or  jus  naturae 
[see   Jus   gentium]    which   he    borrowed   directly 
from  the  Roman  jurists.  .  .  .  This  'law  of  nations' 
which  the  Roman  lawyers  had  worked  out  had  been 
created  in  the  first  instance  by  the  practical  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  common  set  of  rules  for  the  many 
different  tribes  whom   Rome  had  conquered.    But 
the  idea  had  been  enlarged  by  being  merged  with 
the  philosophical   idea   of   the  Law  of  Nature,  or 
body    of    fundamental    moral    conceptions    which 
Nature  was  supposed  to  prescribe;  the  two  really 
distinct  ideas  of  the  'Law  of  Nations,'  or  greatest 
common   measure   of   various   tribal   customs,    and 
the  'Law  of  Nature,'  or  moral  rule  of  the  universe, 
were  blended  and  confused,  and  in  this  form  were 
handed    down    to    the    Middle    .Ages,    which    very 
readily    accepted    the    conception.      Obviously    the 
Law   of   Nations  as   conceived   by   the   Roman   or 
mediiEval  jurist  was  something  quite  different  from 
what   we   mean    by    International   Law:    it    was   a 
body   of   law   that   was   obligatory   upon   all   indi- 
viduals, not  a  body  of  law  regulating  the  relations 
of    sovereign    states    with    one    another.      But    the 
universal   acceptance   of   the   binding   character   of 
this  La\y  of  Nations,  and  the  suggestion  of  inter- 
nationality  conveyed  by  its  name,  made  it  easy  for 
Grotius   to   apply   it   to   the   new   purpose.  ...  A 
second  source  of  International  Law  was  the  body 
of  customs  which  had  grown  up  during  centuries. 
Some   of     these    were     in    part     the    product     of 
the  feudal  age  and  the  usages  of  chivalry,  such  as 
the  rules  regarding  the  treatment  of  heralds,  am- 
bassadors,   and    prisoners    of    war.      Others    had 
arisen    from    the    needs    of    commerce.  .  .  .  These 
usages  were  capable  of  codification  and  unfication. 
So  far  as  concerned  maritime  law,  this  was  done 
first     by     the     Dutchman,     Bynkershoek     [in     his 
treatise  De  Dominio   Maris    (1721)].     Lastly,   the 
innumerable  treaties  between  various  states  implied 
or  embodied  many   principles  which  were  capable 
of  being  expressed   in  a  legal   form,  and   this  was 
done  by  the  philosopher  Leibniz  in  his  Codex  juris 
gentium   diplomalicus   (1693)."— R.   Muir,  Nation- 
alism   and    internationalism,    pp.    149-152. — Other 
notable  jurists  of   the  seventeenth   and  eighteenth 
centuries    (with    the   date   of   publication    of   their 
more  important  works)  are  Zouch  (16S0)  ;  Puffen- 
dorf (1672,  1675);  Wolff  (1749,  1750);  and  G.  F. 
von   Martens    (1785,    1788,    1791). 

1648-1714.— Peace  of  Westphalia  becomes 
basis  of  doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty. — 
Growth  of  law  of  nations. — Maritime  law. — 
Progress  in  laws  of  land  warfare.— "The  Thirty 
Years'  War  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  international  law.  It  was  not  merely  a 
great  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  from  it  emerged  the  principle  of 
territorial  independence  as  opposed  to  imperialism. 
The  international  system  of  the  present  day  was 
definitely   marked   out   and   the   characteristics   of 
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the  modern  state  defined." — E.  M.  Borchard,  Dip- 
lomatic  prirteclion  oj  citizens  abroad,  p.  7. — 
"The  Grotian  system  depends  upon  a  full  and 
unqualified  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty  from  which  flow  the  corollaries 
that  all  states  are  formally  equal,  and  that  terri- 
tory and  jurisdiction  are  coextensive.  Such  was 
the  basis  of  the  settlement  embodied  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  [see  Germany:  1648:  Peace  of 
Westphalia],  so  far  as  the  written  treaty  law  was 
concerned,  and  upon  that  basis  it  has  been  claimed 
from  that  day  to  this  that,  before  the  law  of 
nations,  the  legal  rights  of  the  greatest  and  small- 
est states  are  identical.  But  such  rights  and  such 
equality  have  always  been  enjoyed  sub  modo, — 
that  is,  subject  to  the  irresistible  power  vested  by 
the  conventional  or  higher  law  in  a  committee 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  a  few  of  the 
greater  states  acting  in  behalf  of  the  whole." — 
H.  Taylor,  Treatise  on  international  public  law, 
P-  98. 

"The  intermediate  period  between  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  and  that  of  Utrecht  was  filled  with  a 
series  of  wars,  growing  out  of  the  ambitious  proj- 
ects of  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  The  history  of  this  long 
series  of  wars,  and  of  the  negotiations  by  which 
they  were  occasionally  suspended,  is  fruitful  in 
examples  of  the  progress  which  the  law  of  nations 
continued  to  make,  in  spite  of  the  practical  viola- 
tion of  its  precepts  too  often  occurring  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  states.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  looking  only 
to  political  and  commercial  interests,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  the  government  of  an  usurper 
rCromwell]  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  his  sov- 
ereign on  the  scaffold.  He  avowed  the  maxim 
that  the  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
states  had  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
form  of  their  respective  governments,  and  sought 
to  maintain  the  good  understanding  between 
France  and  England  by  a  religious  execution  of 
the  subsisting  treaties  which  had  been  made  with 
the  dethroned  and  banished  house  of  Stuart.  It 
was  only  when  the  revolution  of  1688  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  British  government  an  active  and 
able  prince,  who  formed  the  continental  alliance 
by  which  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIV  were 
baffled,  that  the  latter  monarch  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts;  motives  of  political  interest 
coinciding  with  the  principle  of  legitimacy  and 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  During  all  this  period, 
the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the  publicists,  in- 
cluding Grotius  and  his  successors,  was  perceptibly 
felt  in  the  councils  and  conduct  of  nations.  The 
diplomacy  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  learned 
and  laborious  in  the  transaction  of  business.  Its 
state  papers  are  filled  with  appeals,  not  merely 
to  reasons  of  policy,  but  to  the  principles  of 
right,  of  justice,  and  equity;  to  the  authority  of 
the  oracles  of  public  law ;  to  those  general  rules 
and  principles  by  which  the  rights  of  the  weak 
are  protected  against  the  invasions  of  superior  force 
by  the  union  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
common  danger.  .  .  .  Among  the  principles  con- 
stantly appealed  to  .  .  .  was  that  of  the  right  of 
intervention  to  prevent  the  undue  aggrandizement 
of  one  European  state  affecting  the  general  se- 
curity and  independence  of  nations  by  materially 
disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  their  respective 
forces." — H.  Wheaton,  History  of  the  law  oj  na- 
tions, pp.  78-80. — Maritime  law  was  the  subject 
of  many  international  agreements,  as  well  as 
of  disputes  and  disagreements.  The  theory  of  sea 
sovereignty  was  ultimately  rejected ;  but  laws  of 
capture  and  search  received  more  and  more  at- 
tention. The  French  Ordinance  of  1681  and  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  are  the  most  important  public 


documents  on  the  matter.  In  connection  with  the 
growing  conception  of  neutrality,  Bynkershoek 
formulated  (1702)  the  modern  idea  of  territorial 
waters.  But  the  greatest  progress  was  made  in 
the  laws  of  land  warfare.  "This  improvement  may 
be  most  distinctly  and  visibly  traced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  .  The  exact  time 
at  which  the  practice  of  exchanging  was  substituted 
for  that  of  ransoming  is  not  easily  ascertained. 
It  appears  from  a  proclamation  of  Charles  I  of 
England  issued  in  1628  that  it  had  not  then 
completely  taken  place.  ...  In  the  year  1665  there 
is  mention  of  a  person  coming  to  England,  in 
a  public  capacity  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  flagrante  bello  between  that  country  and 
Holland.  It  appears  to  have  been  practiced  be- 
tween the  French  and  Imperial  armies  in  Italy 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession." — Ibid., 
pp.  87,  162-163. 

1713-1800. — Practice  and  theory. — "The  most 
important  events  in  the  international  relations  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were:  the  admission  of  Rus- 
sia under  Peter  the  Great  to  full  membership 
in  the  circle  of  European  states ;  the  rise  of  Prus- 
sia under  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  first-rate  Power; 
the  declaration  and  achievement  of  American  in- 
dependence; and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. The  colonization  of  America  by  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  Europe,  which  was  begun  on  a 
large  and  effective  scale  during  the  seventeenth 
and  continued  during  the  eighteenth  century,  gave 
rise  to  new  questions  to  which  the  Roman  law 
of  occupatio  and  alluvium  was  applied.  In  Europe 
the  main  issues  were  dynastic,  economic  and  ter- 
ritorial, and  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power 
based  on  an  equilibrium  of  forces  was  repeatedly 
affirmed  and  violated.  The  diplomacy  of  this 
period  was  dominated  by  Machiavellian  aims  and 
methods.  The  end  was  the  glory  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  dynasties  and  states;  and  to  attain  these 
ends  all  means  seemed  good.  Treaties  were 
violated  whenever  the  interests  of  the  state  (raison 
d'Etat)  appeared  to  demand  it,  and  wars  were 
undertaken  on  the  slightest  pretexts.  Frederick  the 
Great  suddenly  invaded  Silesia  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  VI,  in  1740,  within  a  few  years  after 
having  written  his  '.•\nti-Machiavelli';  and  of  all 
the  states  which  had  guaranteed  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  the  Emperor,  England  alone  (and  she 
acted  from  motives  of  self-interest)  kept  faith 
with  Austria  upon  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa 
after  the  death  of  her  father.  But  the  greatest 
crime  committed  by  the  Machiavellian  statesmen 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  extinction  of  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  European 
family  of  nations — the  three-fofd  division  of 
Poland  in  1772,  1793,  and  1795." — A.  S.  Hershey, 
History  of  internalional  law  since  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (American  Journal  of  International 
Law,  Jan.,  iqi2,  pp.  40-41). — See  also  Poland: 
1763-1790;  1793-1796. — In  sharp  contrast  to  actual 
practice  were  the  idealistic  principles  of  the  French 
theorists,  later  endorsed  by  the  American  and 
French  revolutions.  "The  .^bbe  de  Saint-Pierre 
had  presented  the  world  with  his  'Project  of  Per- 
petual Peace'  in  17 13.  Montesquieu  taught  that 
the  law  of  nations  is  naturally  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  various  nations  should  do  each 
other  as  much  good  as  possible  in  times  of  peace ; 
in  war  as  little  harm  as  possible,  without  injuring 
their  true  interests.  Rousseau  affirmed  that  war 
is  not  a  relation  between  individuals  but  a  relation 
between  states.  Mably.  the  author  of  an  important 
work  entitled  The  Public  Law  of  Europe  Based  on 
Treaties  (1748),  advocated  love  for  justice  and 
humanity,  respect  for  treaties,   and  the  immunity 
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of  private  property  in  maritime  warfare.  The 
National  Assembly  of  France  solemnly  declared 
on  May  22,  i7go,  that  'the  French  Nation  re- 
nounces wars  of  conquest  and  will  never  use  force 
against  the  liberty  of  any  people.'  But  on  No- 
vember iq,  1792,  the  National  Convention,  aban- 
doning the  early  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
issued  its  famous  decree  that  France  'will  grant 
fraternity  and  aid  to  all  peoples  who  may  wish 
to  recover  their  liberty,' — a  decree  which  was, 
however,  abrogated  on  April  14,  i793.  by  one  de- 
claring in  favor  of  non-intervention.  The  Jacobins 
incorporated  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
their  still-born  constitution  of  1793.  On  June 
iS,  1793,  Abbe  Gregoire  presented  a  'Project  for 
a  Declaration  of  the  Law  of  Nations'  in  twenty- 
one  articles,  as  a  pendant  to  the  'Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man'  of  1789.  It  contained  few 
principles  which  are  unsound.  Some  of  them 
form  part  and  parcel  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  states;  others  belong  to  the  international  law 
of  th%  future;  only  a  few  are  impracticable.  This 
project,  which  has  been  characterized  as  Utopian, 
was  rejected  by  the  convention ;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  al- 
truistic and  idealistic  spirit  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  its  attitude  toward  foreign  nations." — Ibid., 
pp.  43-44. — Similar  theories,  combined  with  political 
motives,  were  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality 
of  1780,  in  which  Catherine  of  Russia  "laid  down 
as  principles  she  intended  to  defend,  the  rules 
proposed  by  Denmark  some  months  earlier;  free- 
dom for  neutrals  to  trade  with  belligerents;  free 
ships,  free  goods;  contraband  limited  to  munitions 
of  war,  exclusive  of  naval  stores ;  a  blockade  not 
binding  unless  effectually  maintained." — L.  F. 
Brown,  Freedom  of  the  seas,  pp.  95-96. 

1792-1885. — French  and  English  violations. — 
Protest  of  the  United  States. — Progress. — "Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  gigantic  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  struggles  (1792-1815),  fundamental 
principles  and  customs  of  international  law,  more 
especially  of  maritime  law,  were  set  at  naught  by 
both  France  and  England,  and  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral commerce  were  violated  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  Napoleon,  through  his  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  1806  and  1807,  not  only  declared  the 
whole  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade 
and  interdicted  all  commerce  and  correspondence 
with  them,  but  ordered  that  all  vessels  sailing 
to  or  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
its  colonies  should  be  confiscated.  [See  also 
Blockade:  Meaning.]  The  British  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil declared  all  French  ports,  together  with  those 
of  her  allies,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  any  neutral  vessel 
carrying  'certificates  of  origin' — a  devise  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  British  and  neutral  goods. 
These  measures  taken  together  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  all  neutral  commerce.  These  abases 
called  forth  the  protest  and  opposition  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  become  the  main  cham- 
pion of  neutral  rights  and  duties  at  the  beginning 
of  Washington's  administration  in  1793 — a  position 
which  she  has  since,  on  the  whole,  maintained." 
— A.  S.  Hershey,  History  of  international  law  since 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (American  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Jan.,  1912,  p.  45). — "The  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  (or  as  the  diplomats 
still  preferred  to  call  it,  the  Law  of  Nations) 
were  repeatedly  endorsed  in  general  terms  by  the 
statesmen  of  1815,  but  they  made  no  attempt 
to  draw  up  'a  new  code  of  the  law  of  nations' 
such  as  Alexander  I  had  suggested  in  1804.  They 
left  it,  what  it  had  been  since  its  first  exposition 
by  Grotius,  a  body  of  rules  and  usages  generally 


observed  by  the  nations,  and  enforced  by  their 
courts,  but  nowhere  quite  authoritatively  defined, 
and  therefore  open  to  dispute  and  to  varying  in- 
terpretations. They  thus  lost  a  great  opportunity 
not  only  of  placing  the  system  on  a  sound  basis, 
but  of  extending  its  scope.  For  there  were  many 
spheres  in  which  international  rules  would  have 
been  advantageous,  and  might  have  been  readily 
accepted  in  1815,  but  which  could  only  be  dealt 
with  by  common  agreement ;  such  as  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  citizen  of  one  state  should 
be  admitted  to  citizenship  of  another,  the  re- 
strictions that  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  shipping 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  or  the  rules 
for  the  extradition  of  criminals.  Nevertheless, 
some  additions  were  made  in  1815  to  the  scope  of 
international  law.  Thus  there  was  an  elaborate 
definition  of  the  rights  of  navigation  on  rivers 
which  pass  through  more  than  one  country.  More 
significant,  there  was  a  general  declaration  against 
the  slave  trade,  first  issued  in  1815  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Britain,  and  renewed  in  stronger  terms 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  1822;  and  though 
these  declarations  did  not  amount  to  a  formal 
prohibition,  they  were  interpreted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Berlin  in  1885  as  having  made  the  slave- 
trade  illegal  'in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  as  recognised  by  the  signatory 
powers.'  " — R.  Muir,  Nationalism  and  international- 
ism,  pp.    1 70-1 71. 

1815-1914. — Great  powers  system. — The  pri- 
macy of  the  great  powers  is  the  basis  of  the 
European  concert.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  form  of  opposition  to 
this  theory,  but  has  since  lent  itself  to  a  similar 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  America.  Japan,  admitted  to  the  circle 
of  the  great  powers  in  1S99,  has  likewise  formu- 
lated a  theory  of  hegemony  with  regard  to  the 
Far  East.  These  various  doctrines,  although  en- 
dorsed by  usage,  have  not  received  the  uni- 
versal assent  which  would  make  them  a  part  of 
international  law,  and  hold  a  rather  anomalous 
position. — See  also  Monroe  DocrRiXE. 

1856-1909. — Rapid  growth  of  international 
legislation. — Treatises  and  unofiBcial  codifica- 
tions.— "The  half  century  beginning  with  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  [see  also  Paris,  Declaration 
of]  in  1856  and  ending  with  the  London  Confer- 
ence in  1909  .  .  .  has  been  a  period  of  congresses 
and  conferences,  of  international  unions  and  associ- 
ations with  definite  organs  in  the  shape  of  commis- 
sions and  bureaus  which  are  rapidly  developing  a 
sort  of  international  legislation  and  an  international 
administrative  law.  Although  the  principle  of 
nationality  won  its  greatest  triumphs  during  this 
period  in  the  achievement  of  Italian  and  German 
unity  (1859-70),  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality is  being  modified  or  supplemented  by 
that  of  internationalism,  and  that  the  older  con- 
ceptions of  sovereignty  and  independence  are  yield- 
ing to  ideals  of  interdependence." — A.  S.  Hershey, 
History  of  international  law  since  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  {.im-erican  Journal!  of  International 
Law,  Jan.,  1912,  pp.  50-51). — "Before  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  general  conventional  agree- 
ments had  been  made  and  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  states  acting  together  upon  such  matters 
as  an  'International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures' (Metric  System),  1875;  'International  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property,'  1S83;  'Protection 
of  Submarine  Cables'  (in  time  of  peace),  1884; 
'Exchange  of  Official  Documents,  Scientific  and 
Literary  Publications,'  1886;  'Repression  of  African 
Slave  Trade,'  1890;  'Formation  of  an  International 
Union    for    the    Publication    of    Customs    Tariff,' 
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1890;  and  'Regulation  of  Importation  of  Spirituous 
Liquors  into  Certain  Regions  of  Africa,'  1S99. 
Such  international  agreements  became  a  part  of 
the  written  law  of  nations,  but  covered  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  entire  field  of  international 
relations  in  peace  and  war." — G.  G.  Wilson,  Legis- 
lative aspects,  in  symposium  on  internalioiial  law 
(American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings,  v. 
55,  p.  308). — See  also  Copyright:  1909-1921. — ■ 
The  more  formal  international  legislation  of  the 
period  deals  largely  with  the  rules  of  war  and 
neutrality,  and  means  of  avoiding  war;  it  com- 
prises, in  addition  to  the  Declaration  of  St. 
Petersburg  (1868)  and  the  abortive  discussions  of 
the  Brussels  conference  of  1874,  five  important 
acts:  the  Declaration  of  Paris;  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions (q.  V.)  ;  the  Hague  conventions  of  1899 
and  of  1907  (q.  v.)  ;  and  the  Declaration  of 
London. 

The  official  codes  of  1856,  1864,  1899,  1907 
and  1909  were  the  outgrowth  of  long  agitation. 
As  early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Jeremy  Bentham  emphasized  the  need  of  authorita- 
tive knowledge  of  precisely  what  is  the  law  be- 
tween nations.  It  is  to  Bentham  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  t^erm  "international  law"  which 
replaced  the  earlier  "law  of  nations."  His  influence, 
especially  great  in  England,  France  and  Spanish 
America,  inspired  many  other  publicists.  Yet  it 
is  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first  official  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  land  warfare,  in  the  "In- 
structions for  the  government  of  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field"  prepared  by  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber,  and  issued  in  1863.  This  served  as  a 
model  for  the  Geneva  convention,  and  also  initiated 
a  general  policy  of  drawing  up  codes  for  both 
military  and  naval  action,  by  all  the  more  im- 
portant European  governments.  Treatises  on  in- 
ternational law,  and  unofficial  codifications,  are 
now  numerous.  The  more  important  writers, 
grouped  according  to  nationality,  are  as  follows: 
British:  Phillimore,  Travers  Twiss,  Hall,  Maine, 
Lorimer,  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Walker,  Westlake,  Baty, 
Barclay,  Cobbett,  Higgins,  Holland,  Phillipson, 
Spaight.  American:  Kent,  Wheaton,  Woolsey,  Hal- 
leck.  Field,  Pomeroy,  Snow,  Moore,  Davis,  Taylor, 
J.  B.  Scott,  Hershey,  Wilson.  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man: Heffter,  Bluntschli,  Perels,  Ullman,  Oppen- 
heim.  French:  Ortolan,  Funck-Brentano  et  Sorel, 
Pradier-Fodere,  Bonfils,  Despagnet,  Merignhac. 
Italian:  Fiore,  Mancini.  South  American:  Calvo. 
Belgian:  Laurent,  Nys.  Russian:  F.  de  Martens. 
Austrian:  Lammasch,  Neumann.  Japanese:  Ariga, 
Takahashi.  With  these  should  be  included  Sir 
William  Scott,  Lord  Stowell,  of  England,  and 
judges  Marshall,  Story  and  Gray,  of  the  United 
States.  The  Institut  de  Droit  International, 
founded  at  Ghent  in  1873,  has  e.xerted  considyable 
unofficial  influence  through  its  various  resolutions 
and  recommendations.  A  somewhat  analogous 
place  is  occupied  in  America  by  the  American 
Society   of  International  Law. 

1914-1919.— Violations  during  World  War.— 
Treaty  of  Versailles. — It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  present  status  of  international 
law.  In  the  World  War  violations  were  alleged 
on  both  sides,  in  connection  with  such  matters 
as  validity  of  treaties;  treatment  of  prisoners, 
enemy  aliens,  and  occupied  territory;  status  and 
transfer  of  enemy  merchantmen;  use  of  gas  and 
explosive  bullets;  submarine  and  aerial  warfare; 
bombardment  of  monuments  and  unfortified  towns; 
blockade  and  embargo;  contraband;  etc.  This 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  law  is  non-existent: 
"Law   does  not  cease   to   exist  merely   because  it 


is  broken,  or  even  because  for  a  time  it  may 
be  broken  on  a  large  scale ;  neither  does  the 
escape  of  some  criminals  abolish  penal  justice. 
.  .  .  Concerning  the  law  of  nations,  the  wonder 
is  not  that  it  should  be  broken,  but  that,  down 
to  the  present  war  it  should  have  been  fairly 
well  observed  by  most  nations  and  ostensibly  re- 
spected by  all,  in  spite  of  lacking  any  definite 
sanction." — F.  Pollock,  Introduction  to  Wheatqn's 
Elements  of  international  law,  pp.  xl-xli. — See  also 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X. 
Alleged  atrocities,  etc. — "I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  violations  of  international  law  during 
the  present  conflict  in  Europe,  fierce  and  wide 
extended  as  it  is,  have  not  exceeded,  either  in 
number  or  in  importance,  those  that  occurred 
during  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  succeeding  Napoleonic  Wars.  In  real- 
ity, many  recent  violations,  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  new,  have  precise  precedents, 
or  analogies  in  what  took  place  in  the  former 
titanic  struggle,  in  which  there  were  extensions  of 
the  contraband  list  and  interferences  with  com- 
merce under  pretences  of  blockade,  just  as  there 
have  been  during  the  present  great  struggle.  These 
things  are  done,  not  because  of  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  law,  but  because  the  parties  to  the 
war,  being  engaged  in  life  and  death  contention 
by  force,  naturally  think  more  of  their  own  safety 
than  of  the  interests  of  neutral  nations.  Nor  is 
there  in  these  things  any  reason  for  discourage- 
ment as  to  the  future  of  international  law.  As 
the  ordinary  rules  of  intercourse  have  in  all 
previous  conflicts  been  more  or  less  disregarded, 
according  to  the  exigency  or  the  intensity  of 
pressure,  so  it  has  been  found  that  when  the 
incidents  of  the  struggle  came  to  be  surveyed, 
there  arose  a  general  desire  to  extend  the  domain 
of  law,  to  define  its  rules  more  clearly,  and  to 
take  measures  for  their  more  effectual  enforce- 
ment. This  was  what  happened  after  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  same  thing  occurred  after  the 
close  of  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  It  happened  again  after  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars;  and  a  similar  phenomenon 
distinguished  the  ending  of  the  Crimean  War.  .  .  . 
Judging,  therefore,  by  the  past,  we  are  justified  in 
looking  forward  to  important  developments  in  in- 
ternational law."^J.  B.  Moore,  Outline,  in  sym- 
posium on  international  law  (American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Proceedings,  v.  55,  pp.  294-295). 
— This  prophecy,  written  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  has  not  yet  been  wholly  fulfilled.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  does  not  attempt  the  urgently 
needed  revision  and  clarification  of  international 
law.  It  does,  however,  set  up  in  the  league  an 
international  administration.  And  as  precedents, 
its  various  provisions  will  doubtless  affect  the 
law  profoundly,  especially  in  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  the  equality  of  nations,  often  referred  to 
under  the  term  "rights  of  small  nations."  "The 
primacy  of  the  great  Powers  is  sanctioned  by 
more  than  a  century  of  custom,  which  allows  the 
affirmation  not  even  of  a  legal  equality.  For 
although  the  acquiescence  of  the  small  nations  in 
the  decisions  of  the  great  Powers  may  have  re- 
lieved the  former  of  the  necessity  of  admitting 
any  invasion  of  the  doctrine  of  equality,  it  is 
evident  that  the  invasion  took  place  none  the 
less,  inasmuch  as  their  non-acquiescence  would 
not  have  deterred  the  great  Powers  from  carry- 
ing their  decisions  into  effect.  [The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  perpetuates  this  system.  Although 
equality  is  theoretically  to  be  observed  in  legisla- 
tion, the  distinct  preference  shown  to  the  five 
powers    in    the    constitution    of    the    judiciar>-'  is 
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significant.]  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  implica- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  one  which  has  not  yet 
received  explicit  definition,  namely,  that  on  high- 
ways or  in  zones,  international  or  under  inter- 
national control,  nations  have  equal  rights  of  pas- 
sage and  trade,  was  recognized  and  sanctioned 
by  so  many  provisions  of  the  treaty  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  firmly  established.  Finally,  the 
only  possible  conclusion  from  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  relating  to  the  administration  of  in- 
ternational affairs  is  that  they  crystallize  the 
primacy  of  five  nations,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan.  ...  It  is  al- 
most incredible  that  the  crystallization  of  the  in- 
equality of  nations  in  international  administration 
should  not  result  in  the  invasion  by  inequality 
of  the  status  of  nations  in  the  formation  and 
application  of  international  law.  Evidence  is  not 
lacking  that  the  invasion  has  already  begun." — 
S.  W.  Armstrong,  Doclrine  of  the  equality  of 
nations  and  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (American 
Journal   of  International   Late,   Oct.,    1920). 

1920. — Recommendations  of  a  committee  of 
jurists. — .\  committee  of  jurists  which  met  at  the 
Hague  in  the  summer  of  1920  "unanimously  rec- 
ommended a  series  of  conferences  to  be  called 
'Conferences  for  the  Advancement  of  International 
Law,'  to  meet  as  successors  to  the  first  two  Hague 
Conferences,  [which  met  in  1899  and  1907]  at 
stated  times,  to  continue  the  work  left  un- 
finished, and  the  committee  recommended  further 
that  the  first  of  the  series  be  held  as  soon 
as  practicable  for  the  purposes  which  they  were 
bold  enough  to  state  as  follows:  i.  To  re- 
state the  established  rules  of  international  law, 
especially,  and  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  fields 
affected  by  the  events  of  the  recent  war.  2.  To 
formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amendments  and 
additions,  if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international 
law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful  by  the  events 
of  the  war  and  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
international  life  and  intercourse  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  war.  3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  di- 
vergent views  and  secure  general  agreement  upon 
the  rules  which  have  been  in  dispute  heretofore. 
4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  adequately 
regulated  by  international  law,  but  as  to  which 
the  interests  of  international  justice  require  that 
rules  of  law  shall  be  declared  and  accepted." — 
J.  B.  Scott,  Development  of  modern  diplomacy 
(History  and  nature  of  international  relations, 
E.  A.  Walsh,  ed.,  pp.   121-122). 

1922. — Laws  of  nations  concerning  use  of 
submarines  and  poison  gas.  See  W.\shington 
Conference. 

See  also  ARBiTRAnoN,  International;  B.alance 
OF  power;  Blockade;  Draco  Doctrine;  Freedom 
OF  the  seas;  League  of  Nations;  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; "Most  favored  nation"  clause;  Recogni- 
tion OF  states;  Treaties,  Making  and 
termination  of:  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
au.xiliary  services:   X.  .'Mleged  atrocities,  etc. 

Also  in:  R.  Ward,  Enquiry  into  the  founda- 
tion and  history  of  the  law  of  nations  in  Europe 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
Age  of  Grotius. — J.  Hosack,  Rise  and  growth  of 
the  law  of  nations  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht. — H.  Wheaton,  History  of  the 
law  of  nations  in  Europe  and  America. — American 
Journal  of  International  Lam. — J.  W.  Garner,  In- 
ternational law  and  the  Great  War. — C.  Phillipson, 
International  law  and  the  Great  War. — C.  C.  Hyde, 
International  law:  Chiefly  as  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied by  the  United  States. — G.  W.  Wilson,  Inter- 
national law. — T.  Baty,  Portland  ministry  and  the 
history  of  continuous  voyage   (Law  Qi/arterly  Re- 


view, July,  1922). — E.  S.  Roscoe,  Right  to  freight 
on  prize  cargoes  in  time  of  war  (Law  Quarterly 
Review,  July,  1022 ). 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  American  Insti- 
tute of.  See  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  Private:  Defini- 
tion.— "Private  international  law  is  'the  jurispru- 
dence arising  from  the  conflict  of  the  laws  of 
different  nations,  in  their  actual  application  to 
modern  commerce  and  intercourse.'  In  the  validity, 
obligation,  and  dissolution  of  contracts,  in  the 
modifications  and  transfer  of  property,  in  suc- 
cessions by  will  or  on  intestacy,  in  questions  of 
the  capacity  or  status  of  persons,  in  delicts,  and 
in  many  cases  not  easily  classed,  this  conflict 
arises  from  the  claim  of  a  party  to  the  benefit 
of  some  law  other  than  that  commonly  admin- 
istered by  the  Court  in  which  he  stands." — J.  West- 
lake,  Collected  papers,  p.  285. 

Leading  principles.— Of  the  main  principles  ap- 
plied to  the  conflict  of  laws,  the  earliest  to 
be  derived  were  "the  Lex  Situs  .  .  .  and  the  Lex 
Domicilii.  .  .  .  I  then]  the  Lex  Loci  Contractus, 
or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was 
made,  which  applied  generally,  to  contracts;  Lex 
Loci  .Actus,  or  law  of  the  place  where  an  act 
it  done,  which  governed  the  validity  of  an  act 
as  regards  its  form,  whence  the  principle  Locus 
Regit  Actum;  and  the  Lex  Fori,  or  law  of  the 
place  where  a  dispute  is  being  litigated,  which 
governs  matters  of  procedure.  These  principles 
have  all  been  incorporated  into  English  law,  sub- 
ject to  various  limitations  and  exceptions.  The 
latest  principle  to  be  adopted  is  that  of  'The 
Proper  Law  of  The  Contract,'  which  governs  dis- 
putes as  to  the  interpretation  and  obligation  aris- 
ing out  of  a  contract.  The  term  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  law  of  parties  meant  to  apply,  which 
must  be  ascertained  from  a  consideration  of  the 
contract  itself.  ...  In  the  most  important  Con- 
tinental States  nationality  seems  the  determining 
factor.  In  France  (Code  Napoleon  1803,  art.  3), 
Italy  (Code  1865,  art.  6),  and  Germany  (Civil 
Code,  1900)  their  respective  subjects  are  gov- 
erned by  their  national  law  as  regards  status 
and  capacity,  and  these  nations  similarly  apply 
to  foreigners  the  law  of  the  party's  nationality. 
.Austria  applies  the  law  of  •  nationality  to  its 
own  subjects,  but  the  law  of  domicil  to  aliens. 
English  law  generally  applies  the  law  of  the 
party's  domicil  to  such  matters." — W.  N.  Hibbert, 
International   private   law,   introduction,   p.    xxviii. 

Conflict  of  laws  in  Rome  and  medieval  Eu- 
rope.—  "When  the  Roman  praetor  under  the  re- 
public judged  between  citizens  of  those  states 
which  it  gradually  absorbed,  he  aimed  at  ex- 
tracting that  supposed  essence  of  all  law  in 
which  their  various  codes  agreed,  and  the  result 
was  a  jus  gentium,  afterwards  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  jus  nalurcp.  But  when  the 
conquest  of  Rome  by  the  barbarians,  and  still 
more  the  mutual  conquest  of  the  barbarians  by 
one  another,  had  filled  every  country  with  a 
new  diversity  of  laws,  no  second  attempt  of  that 
kind  was  made.  .  .  .  The  German  disdained  to 
be  sued  in  the  court  of  the  vanquished  race,  and 
his  own  judges  knew  nothing  of  the  texts  to 
which  the  Roman  plaintiff  [see  Fetl^es]  might 
have  appealed.  Thus  within  each  of  the  new 
kingdoms  there  arose  a  system  of  personal  laws, 
the  mode  of  administering  which,  as  well  as  their 
mutual  claims,  were  necessarily  regulated  by  the 
positive  institutions  of  the  victors.  The  general 
rule  was,  that  the  law  of  the  defendant  gov- 
erned      To     the    ancient    idea    of    extracting    a 
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residuum  of  aRreement  from  conflicting  laws,  there 
haci  succeeded  the  idea  of  choosing  one  of  them. 
Thus  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  law 
of  the  husband;  and  so  strictly  was  this  rule  ad- 
hered to,  that  wives  who  had  been  married  by 
their  law  were  dismissed  at  caprice,  a  practice 
to  which,  in  the  year  Sgs,  the  council  of  Tribur 
could  oppose  none  but  religious  sanctions.  A 
thousand  years  before,  the  Roman  praetor  [see 
RoiLE:  Republic:  B.C.  367]  would  have  separated 
the  intention  in  which  the  laws  agreed  from  the 
rites  in  which  they  differed,  and  would  have  held 
the  marriage  valid  by  the  jus  gentium.  Xor  could 
the  principle  be  confined  to  the  collision  of  laws 
within  any  one  of  the  barbarian  kingdoms.  The 
German  stranger  who  passed  from  one  to  another 
of  them,  if  he  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
races  whose  laws  were  recognised  in  his  new 
abode,  was  aggregated  to  the  victor  people:  theirs 
was  the  prior  claim  to  what  in  German  ideas  was 
the  benefit  of  the  new  partner.  The  Roman 
stranger  brought  his  own  law  with  him,  for  it 
existed  everywhere;  and  his  too  was  the  common 
law  of  all  those  classes  who,  from  the  exercise 
of  any  trade  or  industry,  were  likely  to  have  deal- 
ings creating  the  tie  of  legal  obligation  between 
subjects  of  different  kingdoms.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Roman  empire,  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  some  positive  law  in  all  possible 
private  disputes  descended  unbroken  from  the 
days  when  the  world  obeyed  but  one  master  and 
knew  but  one  jurisprudence." — J.  Westlake,  Col- 
lected papers,  pp.  200-292. 

14th  century. — Bartolus'  conception  of  inter- 
national contracts  and  jurisprudence. — "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  trace  of  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  rules  we  now  call  Private 
International  Law  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
chapter  of  Bartolus,  a  great  Italian  civihan  of 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  first 
section  distinguishes  the  formahties  of  a  contract 
from  its  substantial  effects,  and  places  the  former, 
as  we  do,  under  the  law  of  the  place  whece  it 
is  made.  This  is  one  of  the  great  canons  ground- 
ing all  modern  rules  on  the  subject.  Tfie  next 
section  lays  down  another  of  our  great  canons 
— that  the  lex  fori  determines  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure in  every  trial.  Next,  he  treats  of  the  rule 
of  the  lex  loci  rei  ^tcB:  then  he  treats  of  the 
law  as  to  personal  status,  and  therein  of  the 
general  principle  of  domicile.  Then  comes  the 
rule  that  in  Private  International  Law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roman  law,  a  testator  may 
die  partly  testate,  partly  intestate.  He  then  treats 
of  laws  extending  personal  capacity  as  having 
effect  outside  the  territory,  whilst  those  which 
limit  personal  capacity  are  confined  to  the  ter- 
ritory where  they  are  in  force;  next,  the  case 
whether  the  English  rule  of  inheritance  by  primo- 
geniture would  be  extended  to  real  estate  situate 
out  of  England.  He  next  treats  of  the  extra-ter- 
ritorial effect  of  penal  statutes." — F.  Harrison,  On 
jurisprudence   and   the   conjiict    of  laws,   pp.    108- 

lOQ. 

17th  and  18th  centuries. — Dutch  and  French 
jurists. — Late  introduction  into  English  law. — 
"The  next  great  epoch  was  in  Holland  and  North- 
ern France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  Dutch  civilians,  who  held  fast,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  old  theory  that  personal 
statutes  everywhere  followed  the  person  whom 
they  affected,  on  the  other  hand  were  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  Dutch  independence  required  the 
most  rigorous  assertion  of  the  principle  that  the 
Sovereign  is  supreme  within  his  own  territory,  and 
also    with    the    fact    that    they    found    themselves 


surrounded  with  a  mass  of  small  communities 
having  different  local  laws,  and  closely  united-  in 
commercial  intercourse.  The  Dutch  jurists  set 
themselves  valiantly  to  adapt  the  problem  of  a 
supreme  territorial  law  to  the  personal  capacities 
and  liabilities  of  a  very  migratory  people.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  dilemma  which  far  exceeded  their 
utmost  ingenuity.  .  .  .  The  term  in  familiar  use 
in  modern  law — conflict  of  law — seems  to  have 
been  introduced  (it  certainly  was  popularized) 
by  Huber,  and  dates  from  1686.  .  .  .  The  French 
.  .  .  added  nothing  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  science.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  note 
the  works  of  D'Aguesseau,  Bouhier,  Froland,  and 
Boullcnois,  all  of  whom  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  great  pre- 
Revolution  era  in  France." — Ibid.,  pp.  114-116. — 
"So  far  as  I  know,  there  does  not  exist,  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  English  law  library,  a  single 
treatise,  not  an  essay  or  a  commentary,  on  this 
branch  of  law  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Dutch  civilians  were  scarcely  known  at  all; 
the  French  were  occasionally  cited.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England 
I  cannot  find  a  single  opinion  or  decision  which 
seemed  to  show  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
English  lawyers  that  there  was  any  branch  of 
law  such  as  that  we  are  now  considering." — Ibid., 
pp.   117-118. 

19th  century. — Development. — Problems  in 
America. — "From  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  series  of  new  causes  began  to  operate. 
The  great  school  of  philosophical  jurists  which 
culminated  in  Savigny  transformed  the  field  of 
jurisprudence.  After  the  appearance  of  his  Sys- 
tem of  Modern  Roman  Law  the  whole  scheme 
of  legal  ideas  received  a  new  foundation.  But 
before  this,  other  causes  had  been  at  work.  The 
new  codes  and  system  of  law  in  Europe  began  to 
be  compared  with  each  other.  New  relations  of 
intercourse  between  states  were  multiplied.  And  a 
far  more  fertile  source  of  growth  was  at  work. 
The  States  of  America  had  each  their  own  sys- 
tem of  law,  and  they  threw  up  a  mass  of  prob- 
lems, turning  on  the  interchange  of  Municipal 
Law,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  the  local 
law  of  the  small  communities  of  Holland  and 
the  provinces  of  old  France  had  furnished  to 
the  Dutch  and  the  French  civilians  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Each  State  in 
America  had  its  law  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
its  bankruptcy  law,  its  system  of  land  law  and 
security  law.  Louisiana  had  the  civil  law  of 
France  for  its  common  law,  and  the  Code  of 
Napoleon  for  the  type  of  its  code.  The  Northern 
States  had  the  English  common  law  and  English 
decisions.  Here  was  an  unlimited  source  for 
problem.s  in  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  To  solve  these 
[jroblems,  the  great  American  lawyers  and  judges 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  old  Dutch  end  French 
civilians.  The  American  decisions  and  dicta  of 
the  civilians  were  all  collected  rather  than  ar- 
ranged in  the  vast  and  trackless  wilderness,  that 
encylopasdia  of  learning,  known  to  us  as  Story's 
Conflict  of  Laws.  This  famous  work  was  first 
published  in  1834,  .  .  .  and  from  the  date  of  its 
appearance  hardly  a  single  case  on  this  subject 
in  .America  or  in  England,  and  perhaps  few  on  the 
Continent,  have  ever  been  decided  without  some 
reference  to  this  learned  book.  .  .  .  But  whilst  the 
States  of  America  had  been  furnishing  to  Story 
and  his  fellow-countrymen  a  vast  assemblage  of 
difficulties  to  solve  in  the  Conflict  of  Municipal 
Laws,  an  analogous  movement  has  been  at  work 
in  England  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  .  .  .  What  was  done  by  Story  in  Amer- 
ica had  been  in  some  measure  previously  done 
for  England  by  Lord  Stowell.  .-.  .  The  immense 
colonial  empire  which  had  been  acquired  or  con- 
solidated during  the  long  wars  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  of  (be  nineteenth 
centuries,  threw  upon  .  .  .  [Britishl  tribunals  the 
ultimate  decision  of  a  vast  body  of  cases  arising 
under  multifarious  systems  of  law.  English  judges 
were  called  on  to  determine  cases  under  French 
law,  Dutch  law,  Danish  law,  Spanish  law,  and  all 
kinds  of  modifications  of  the  civil  law,  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  practice  or  special  legisla- 
tion. Along  with  these  cases  came  those  under 
the  Indian  law,  partly  Hindoo,  partly  Mahom- 
medan,  partly  of  British  enactment.  And  cases 
under  any  of  the  local  systems,  or  under  any 
colonial  code,  were  correlated  with,  or  conflicted 
with,  English  law.  .  .  .  English  tribunals,  and  es- 
pecially the  Privy  Council,  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal  for  the  whole  colonial  empire,  .  .  .  conse- 
quently had  cast  upon  thera  a  task  such  as 
perhaps  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  tribunal  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  that  of  trying  cases  complicated  by  the  rules 
of  almost  every  system  of  law  that  obtains  in 
any  part  of  the  habitable  globe." — F.  Harrison. 
On   jurisprudence    and   the    conflict    oj   laws,    pp. 

II8-I22. 

See  also  Arbitration,  International;  Armed 
merchantmen;  Asylum,  Right  of;  Balance  of 
Power;  Belligerency;  Blockade;  Capitulations; 
Diplomatic  and  consular  service  ;  Drago  Doc- 
trine ;  Embargo  ;  Exequator  ;  Expatriation  ; 
Exterritoriality  ;  Extradition  ;  Freedom  of  the 
seas;  Geneva  conventions;  Hague  conferences; 
Hague  tribunal;  Intervention;  International 
Justice,  Permanent  Colirt  of;  League  of  Na- 
tions; London,  Declaration  of;  "Most  favored 
nation"  clause;  Neutrality;  Non-combatants; 
Paris,  Declaration  of  ;  Passports  ;  Postliminium  ; 
Retorsion;  Rule  of  1756;  Treaties,  Making  and 
termination  of  ;  Zamora  ;  World  War  :  Miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  services;  X.  Alleged  atrocities, 
etc.:  e. 

Also  in:  T.  Baty,  Polarized  law. — J.  H.  Beale, 
Conflict  of  laws. — F.  Wharton,  Conflict  oj  laws. — 
A.  V.  Dicey,  Digest  of  laws  of  England  with  ref- 
erence to  conflict  of  tail's. — J.  A.  Foote,  Foreign 
and  domestic  law. — F.  E.  Farrer,  Forfeiture  of 
enemy  private  pre-war  property  ('Law  Quarterly 
Review,  April-July,  1921). — C.  C.  Hyde,  Interna- 
tional law:  Chiefly  as  interpreted  and  applied  by 
the  United  States. — J.  de  Louter,  Le  Droit  inter- 
national public  positif. — M.  Merignhac  and  E. 
Leraonon,  Le  Droit  de  gens  el  la  guerre  de  ic)i4- 
igi8. — E.  C.  Stowell,  Intervention  in  international 
law. — E.  A.  Walsh,  ed.,  History  of  nature  of  in- 
ternational relations. — J.  Westlake,  Treatise  on  pri- 
vate international  law. 

INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARIES  AND  LI- 
BRARY GIFTS.  See  Libraries:  Modern;  In- 
ternational  libraries,  also  Carnegie  library  gifts. 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MA- 
RINE  (iQo;).     See  Trusts:    International. 

INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONARY  ALLI- 
ANCE. See  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance. 

INTERNATIONAL  OPIUM  COMMIS- 
SION.    See   Opium    problem:    iooq    (February). 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH.— Two  centuries  ago 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  [founded  1660]  and 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  [founded  1666] 
could  easily  embrace  the  whole  range  of  science, 
and    include    in    their    membership    essentially    all 


of  the  able  investigators  of  England  and  France. 
The  establishment  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1788 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  dispersive  movement 
that  has  continued  ever  since.  [But]  the  complete 
separation  of  investigators  who  might  work  in  co- 
operation is  certainly  not  desirable.  The  rise  of 
astrophysics  and  physical  chemistry  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  advantage  of  bridging  the  gaps 
between  diverging  branches.  .  .  .  These  principles 
have  been  appUcd  in  the  United  States  by  the 
formation  [during  the  World  War]  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  a  federation  of  research 
agencies,  established  under  the  Congressional  char- 
ter of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
international  scientific  organizations  that  existed 
before _  the  war  were  of  several  distinct  types. 
Some  cievoted  their  efforts  to  the  establishment  of 
uniform  standards  of  measure,  othens  organized  co- 
operative researches,  while  the  majority  held 
occasional  congresses  for  the  personal  interchange 
of  views.  The  International  Association  of  Acad- 
emies [founded  ?J  was  without  permanent 
headquarters  or  adequate  funds,  and  was  almost 
completely  inactive  between  its  triennial  meetings. 
.  .  .  The  Royal  Society  [therefore]  called  an  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  on  International  Scientific  Or- 
ganizations which  opened  in  London  on  October 
9,  1918,  Belgium,  Brazil,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Serbia,  and  the  United  States  were 
represented  by  delegates.  The  Conference  decided 
to  recommend  the  withdrawal  from  former  in- 
ternational organizations  and  the  formation  of 
new  ones,  in  which  nations  that  had  been  neu- 
tral in  the  war  would  be  invited  to  take  part. 
It  was  recognized  that  some  of  the  old  associa- 
tions would  doubtless  be  recognized  and  continued. 
A  second  Inter-Allied  Conference  was  held  in  Paris 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences from  November  26  to  November  29,  1918. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  countries  repre- 
sented in  London,  and  also  from  Poland,  Portugal, 
and  Rumania.  The  International  Research  Council 
[suggested  at  the  previous  conference  by  the 
American  delegates]  was  provisionally  constituted. 
(This!  council  and  its  associated  bodies,  the  Inter- 
national Astronomical  Union,  the  International 
Geodetic  and  Geophysical  Union,  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry, 
were  formally  inauguratec^  at  the  Palais  des 
Academies,  Brussels,  at  a  meeting  held  July  iS-28, 
1919.  The  objects  of  the  International  Research 
Council,   as   defined   at   the   Brussels   meeting   are: 

1.  To  coordinate  international  activities  in  the 
various   branches    of   science   and   its   applications. 

2.  To  encourage  the  formation  of  international 
associations  or  unions   needed  to  advance  science. 

3.  To  guide  international  scientific  activities  in 
fields  where  no  adequate  organization  exists.  4.  To 
establish  relations  with  the  governments  repre- 
sented in  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 
them  in  scientific  projects.  The  General  As- 
sembly meets  triennially  at  the  permanent  head- 
quarters in  Brussels.  The  United  States  is 
represented  in  the  International  Research  Council 
by  its  National  Research  Council.  The  Interna- 
tional Research  Council  provides  the  long  desired 
means  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  international 
scientific  bodies,  which  in  the  past  have  almost 
invariably  worked  independently.  Similar  con- 
fusion has  prevailed  in  each  of  the  parlicipating 
countries,  where  no  agency  has  existed  to  bring 
together  men  engaged  in  different  classes  of  in- 
ternational research. — G.  E.  Hale,  International 
organization  of  scientific  research  {International 
Conciliation,  Sept.,  1920,  pp.  431-440). — See  also 
International  Union  of  Academies. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  CONGRESS- 
ES. See  Hague  conferences:  i8qg;  igoy;  Peace 
movement:    Peace   organizations. 

INTERNATIONAL    PRIZE    COURT.      See 

Arbitration,  International:  Modern:  1907:  Sec- 
ond peace  conference;  1909  (October);  London, 
Declaration  of. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  Agents 
of.    See  Dipi.<imatic  and  consular  service. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF.— The  term  in- 
ternational relief  has  come  to  be  associated  almost 
entirely  with  relief  work  necessitated,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  World  War.  It  might,  however, 
be  applied  with  equal  exactness  to  all  forms  of 
charitable  and  philanthropic  aid  from  foreign 
countries  to  any  nation  in  distress.  Thus  there 
have  been  numerous  instances  of  relief  in  time  of 
famine,  flood,  earthquake,  fire,  and  similar  dis- 
asters. In  the  past  the  most  frequent  cases  were 
of  aid  given  by  European  nations  and  the  United 
States  to  relieve  distress  caused  by  earthquakes, 
flood  or  famine.  (See  Italy:  iqoS-1909;  Jamaica: 
IQ07.)  During  and  after  the  war,  on  the  other 
hand,  international  relief  was  directed  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  peoples  of  the  war  stricken  countries, 
and  it  is  this  great  work  which  is  of  the  widest 
historical    interest. 

Relief  in  Belgium  and  northern  France. — Dur- 
ing the  World  War  the  people  of  Belgium  and 
the  invaded  districts  of  northern  France  were 
reduced  to  great  straits  for  food.  A  multitude  of 
refugees  fled  to  England,  northern  France  and 
Holland  where  they  were  housed  and  cared  for. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  left  behind 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  adequate  food,  and 
many  of  them  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
work.  How  to  feed  this  multitude  of  helpless 
people  was  a  problem  which  the  .'\merican  min- 
ister to  Belgium  undertook  to  solve.  An  .'\merican 
commission  for  relief  in  Belgium  was  organized 
under  the  directorship  of  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
in  the  face  of  manifold  difficulties  successfuHv  car- 
ried out  the  great  task  laid  upon  him.  Emile 
Commaerts  made  the  statement  that  the  need 
was  so  great  "that  the  population  would  have  been 
decimated  by  famine  but  for  the  help  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium."  "Mr.  Hoover, 
in  speaking  [during  World  War]  ...  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  summed  it  all  up  under  three 
heads.  It  had  organized  an  almost  perfect  ma- 
chine for  securing  justice  and  equality  in  the 
distribution  of  food,  so  that  the  poor  had  thereby 
been  fed  and  kept  up  to  the  normal  physical 
standard,  enabling  them  to  offer  spiritual  re- 
sistance to  the  invasion ;  it  had  provided  a  moral 
rallying-point  to  the  communes ;  its  delegates  as 
eye-witnesses  had  acted  as  a  constant  restraint  on 
Kreischefs  and  so  prevented  much  brutality.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  had  thus  far 
entered  the  Commission's  service  in  Belgium,  two 
were  in  asylums  for  the  insane  and  thirty  were 
suffering  from  nervous  breakdowns." — B.  Whitlock, 
Belgium,  v.  2,  pp.  233-234. — "Public  appeals  made 
in  October.  1014,  by  Mr.  Hoover,  on  behalf  of 
the  newly  organised  American  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  and  by  Minister  Whitlock 
through  the  President,  resulted  in  the  swift  or- 
ganisation of  relief  committees  all  over  America. 
...  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hoover  begged  the 
British  Government  for  a  subvention  that  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  begin  work  at  once.  .  .  . 
The  sum  of  f  100.000  [approximately  $500,000]  was 
granted,  and.  with  this  actual  money  in  hand  .  .  . 
the  Commission  was  able  to  begin  making  pur- 
chases and  contracts  on  the  large  scale  necessary 
to   meet   the    Belgian   cry." — V.   Kellogg,   Fighting 


starvation  in  Belgium,  pp.  95-96. — The  annual  re- 
port of  the  commission  for  iqi6,  stated:  "The 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  its  head 
office  in  London,  with  main  branches  in  New 
York,  Rotterdam  and  Brussels,  and  provincial  or 
district  offices  in  Antwerp,  Liege,  Namur,  Ghent, 
Mons,  Libremont,  Hasselt,  Charleville,  Valen- 
ciennes, Longwy,  St.  Quentin  and  Vervins.  All  the 
functions  of  relief  outside  Belgium,  including  the 
purchase  and  transportation  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
mobilisation  of  charity,  are  carried  out  solely  by 
this  organisation.  Through  its  Brussels  branch 
the  Commission  maintains  a  separate  organisation 
and  direction  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
coordinating  with  the  Comite  National  and  the 
French  district  committees  in  the  control  of  all 
relief  distribution.  .  .  .  The  Commission  is  of 
semi-diplomatic  standing,  .  .  .  and  is  specially 
charged  with  responsibility  as  to  the  interna- 
tional guarantees  under  which  it  operates  and  the 
elaborate  stipulations  .  .  .  providing  that  the  food- 
stuffs shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  Comm.ission 
until  finally  distributed  to  the  consumers.  .  .  .  The 
1914  crop  and  the  pre-war  stocks  were  not  only 
to  some  extent  destroyed  and  absorbed,  through 
military  operations,  by  the  occupying  army,  but 
they  could  not,  in  the  circumstances,  be  brought 
under  control  and  properly  conserved.  Therefore, 
comparatively  little  wheat  was  left  at  the  time 
relief  began  in  November  [1914].  .  .  .  Negotia- 
tions were  initiated  in  the  month  of  June  look- 
ing toward  drastic  control  of  the  1915  harvest 
of  bread-stuffs.  The  total  of  such  materials  in 
the  occupation  zone  .  .  .  was  placed  under  con- 
trol of  a  Committee  comprising  American  and 
Belgian  nominees  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  and 
the  Comite  National,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  German  authorities.  It  was  decided  that 
an  appropriate  proportion  of  each  peasant's  produc- 
tion should  be  set  aside  for  seed  and  food  for 
his  family  through  the  year  and  left  in  his 
possession.  ...  In  the  etape  zone,  however,  the 
entire  bread-stuff  harvest  was  taken  over  by  the 
[German]  army,  and  an  undertaking  entered 
into  with  the  Commission  to  supply  the  local 
committees  with  a  ration.  .  .  .  The  total  over- 
head expense  of  the  Commission  was  sixty-four 
one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  the  first  year 
and  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent, 
the  second  year  on  the  total  value  of  supplies 
shipped  to  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  affording 
ample  proof  of  the  [volunteer  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered].  .  .  .  Most  of  the  firms  engaged  in 
commercial  operations  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  either  returned  their  fees  or  have  made 
no  charges.  Inland  purchases  and  conveyance  from 
.■\merica,  Canada  and  the  Argentine  have  neces- 
sitated extensive  rail  transportation  arrangements 
in  which  connection  the  Commission  has  enjoyed 
many  generous  concessions  in  rates  and  a  large 
amount  of  entirely  free  transport,  to  say  nothing 
of  continuous  and  general  favours  in  the  way  of 
extra  facilities  as  to  handling  and  delivery.  The 
chartering  and  management  of  an  entire  fleet  of 
vessels,  together  with  agency  control  practically 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  carried  out  for 
the  Commission  quite  free  of  the  usual  charges  by- 
large  transportation  firms  who  offered  these  con- 
cessions in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Banks  gen- 
erally have  given  their  exchange  services  and  have 
paid  the  full  rate  of  interest  on  deposits;  insurance 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  British  Government 
Insurance  Commissioners;  and  the  firms  who  fix 
the  insurance  have  subscribed  the  equivalent  of 
their  fees.  Harbour  dues  and  port  charges  have 
been    remitted    at    many    points,    and   stevedoring 
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firms  have  made  important  concessions  in  rates. 
...  In  Holland  exemption  from  harbour  dues  and 
telegraph  tolls  has  been  granted,  and  rail  trans- 
port into  Belgium  provided  free  of  charge.  .  .  . 
The  measure  of  the  value  of  this  volunteer  service 
...  is  the  low  price  at  which  foodstuffs  have  been 
delivered  to  the  consumer  in  Belgium  and  the 
North  of  France.  ...  To  provide  overseas  trans- 
portation a  frequent  cargo-steamship  service  has 
been  maintained  between  North  America,  the  River 
Plate,  India  and  United  Kingdom  with  Rotterdam, 
all  foodstuffs  being  shipped  into  that  port  for 
reshipment  into  Belgium  and  Northern  France." — 
Second  Annual  Report  of  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  No^'.  i,  1914.  to  Oct.  31,  1916,  pp. 
xxi-xxii,  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxix,  xl,  xliii. — In  1917  the 
organization  had  grown  from  small  beginnings  until 
it  represented  a  volunteer  service  of  fifty  thousand 
persons,  among  whom  were  a  very  few  partly 
paid  experts.  In  February,  1Q17,  H.  C.  Hoover  said: 
"We  buy  our  own  material,  we  employ  from  fifty 
to  seventy  cargo  ships  at  all  times,  and  these  ships 
fly  the  flag  of  The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  and  this  is  to-day  the  only  flag  at 
sea  that  is  immune  from  attack  or  seizure.  We 
employ  hundreds  of  tugs  and  railway  cars.  We 
operate  warehouses,  mills,  factories,  and  monthly 
distribute  220,000,000  lbs.  of  bread  and  20,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  bacon  and  lard,  5,000,000  tins  of  con- 
densed milk,  beans,  corn,  coffee,  sugar,  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  other  commodities.  Our  de- 
pendants every  month  consume  the  wheat  product 
of  nearly  200,000  acres  of  .\merican  lands.  ...  To 
assure  the  integrity  of  our  organization  we  main- 
tain bureaux  of  accounting,  audit,  statistics  and 
inspection,  covering  the  whole  range  from  New 
York  and  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  last  village  in  North- 
ern France  and  Belgium.  And  our  governmental 
relations  involve  .  .  .  our  own  direct  intervention 
with  the  governments  on  all  sides  and  in  broader 
issues  the  assistance  of  our  own  and  the  Spanish 
Ambassadors.  ...  Of  the  $250,000,000  spent  in 
this  work,  approximately  $30,000,000  has  come  to 
our  hand  from  the  public  benevolence  of  the 
world  and  less  than  $q.ooo,ooo  of  this  sum  has 
come  from  the  American  people.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  gift  of  $1,000,000  [from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation],  it  has  been  the  little 
rills  of  charity  of  the  poor  towards  the  poor.  The 
great  bulk  of  this  expenditure  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Allied  Governments,  and  has  been  debited 
to  the  Belgian  Government  or  to  the  Communes 
or  Municipalities  in  Northern  France  which  have 
received  its  benefits."  After  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  the  actual  administration  of  re- 
lief was  carried  on  by  Dutch  and  Spanish  staffs 
under  H.  C.  Hoover,  who  continued  to  direct  the 
work  from  outside  Belgium.  "Up  to  June  i, 
1917,  when  the  Government  subsidies  were  pro- 
vided for  by  loans  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  Commission  had  had  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  in  round  numbers,  $89,500,000, 
and  from  the  French  Government  $66,000,000, 
both  these  sums  being  in  the  form  of  loans 
to  the  Belgian  Government,  for  relief  work  in 
Belgium.  In  addition,  the  Commission  had  had, 
from  France,  $108,000,000  for  relief  expenditure  in 
German-occupied  Northern  France.  As  charity 
from  private  sources,  the  Commission  had  had, 
up  to  the  same  date,  .  .  .  cash,  food,  and  clothing 
to  the  amount  of  $28,500,000,  of  which  $17,- 
000,000  came  from  committees  and  persons  in 
the  British  Empire,  and  $11,500,000  from  the 
United  States.  In  addition  the  Commission  had 
to  its  credit,  on  June  i,  191 7,  an  additional 
$5,000,000,  temporarily  accumulated  in  the  course 
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of  its  commercial  of)erations,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  'profit.'  All  this  so-called  'profit' 
accumulation,  however,  is  from  time  to  time 
transferred  to  the  Commission's  strictly  benevolent 
account.  .Altogether,  therefore,  the  Commission 
had  had  available  for  its  work,  up  to  June  ist  .  .  . 
[1918],  $297,000,000  in  cash  and  goods.  This 
takes  into  no  account  the  large  sums  given  within 
Belgium  by  cities,  communes,  and  strictly  Bel- 
gian organisations,  sums  whose  total  is  not  known 
to  us  but  cannot  fall  short,  up  to  date,  of  500,- 
000,000  francs  [approximately  $100,000,000].  .  .  . 
The  great  sum  received  by  private  gifts  from 
British  sources  has  been  chiefly  raised  by  the 
admirably  organised  and  eiiergetically  directed 
campaign  of  the  British  National  Committee  for 
Belgium  Relief.  .  .  .  [About  £800,000  was  raised 
in  the  British  Isles  and  used  to  supply  ambulances 
for  the  Allies.  The  agricultural  society  also  raised 
large  sums  for  use  in  reconstructing  devastated 
areas  in  France,  and  also  in  Serbia ;  but  much 
of  the  work  was  lost  when  these  areas  were  again 
overrun  by  the  enemy.  The  British  National 
Committee]  has  always  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Commission,  but  has' managed 
its  own  affairs  as  to  methods  and  details,  turning 
over  to  the  Commission,  in  London,  the  money, 
food,  and  clothing  collected  by  it.  The  'record' 
of  all  giving  to  Belgian  relief  is  held  by  New 
Zealand,  which  from  its  population  of  1,159,720 
has  sent  to  the  National  Committee  $2,655,758, 
or  a  per-capita  average  of  $2.29.  Australia  has 
given  $1.34  per  capita,  Canada  22  cents,  the  United 
kingdom  9  cents,  while  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  averages  slightly  more  than  10 
cents." — V.  Kellogg,  Fighting  starvation  in  Bel- 
gium, pp.  96-98. — "At  one  time  in  the  fall  of  1917 
there  were  in  progress  in  America  fourteen  na- 
tional campaigns  in  the  interest  of  raising  money 
for  war  relief  work  in  foreign  lands  and  among 
our  own  troops  for  the  year  1918.  The  funds 
sought  in  these  various  campaigns  for  purposes  of 
war  aggregated  more  than  $300,000,000.  .  .  . 
[The]  total  funds  raised  for  foreign  relief  in  Amer- 
ica up  to  1018  amounted  to  more  than  $20,000,000, 
and  .  .  .  supplies  have  been  shipped  valued  at 
more  than  $10,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $30,- 
000,000!" — I.  C.  Clarke,  .American  women  and  the 
World  War,  p.  15. — It  is  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  done 
with  these  large  sums  and  additional  contributions 
made  in  other  ways.  Food  was  sent  to  Belgian 
prisoners  in  Germany ;  the  .American  Ambulance 
Hospital  in  Paris  was  supported ;  the  Civilian 
Committee  of  the  American  Fund  began  in  1917 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  reconstruction ;  French 
children  were  cared  for,  some  in  homes,  some 
"adopted"  by  individuals  who  undertook  to  send 
them  a  stated  sum  annually  for  a  term  of  years ; 
and  hospitals  were  supplied. — See  also  Belgium: 
1914-1018:  National  distress;  World  War;  Mis- 
cellaneous auxiliary  services:   IX.  War  relief. 

Serbian  relief:  Scottish  Women. — American, 
British  and  French  funds. — "It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Scottish  Women  to  be  able  to  give 
to  the'French  four  years  of  uninterrupted  service 
in  France,  and  over  three  years  in  Salonika.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  four  months,  the  Scottish 
Women  worked  for  the  Serbian  nation  during  the 
whole  war,  through  all  their  changing  fortunes. 
With  them  they  grappled  with  the  dread  typhus 
and  overcame  it ;  they  accompanied  them  in  the 
Great  Retreat ;  they  tended  their  wounded  and 
prisoners  in  Krushevatz,  and  their  refugees  in 
Corsica ;  they  followed  them  fighting  through  the 
Moglena    Mountains;    they    strained    to    keep    up 
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with  their  victorious  armies  over  crest  after  crest, 
in  the  'breathless  rush'  to  Prilep,  past  Krushevatz 
and  Kraguievatz,  .  .  .  and  at  the  rear  of  their 
armies  tliey  entered  Belgrade." — E.  S.  McLaren, 
History  of  the  Scottish  women's  hospitals,  intro- 
duction, pp.  vii-viii. — The  Serbian  AKricultural  Re- 
lief Committee  of  America,  with  the  object  of 
providing  relief  for  the  distressed  peasant  popula- 
tion of  Serbia — the  first  organization  for  Serbian 
relief  established  in  the  United  States — was  founded 
in  February  1015  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ser- 
bian government.  During  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1915,  seeds,  plows,  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements  were  shipped  to  Serbia,  for  use 
in  reestablishing  farms  in  the  areas  devastated  dur- 
ing the  Austrian  invasion  of  1914.  When,  how- 
ever, the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  autumn  of  iqis,  it  became  im- 
possible to  furnish  further  relief  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Serbia.  The  word  "agricultural"  was 
dropped  from  the  title  of  the  committee  and 
thereafter  throughout  the  war  its  efforts  were 
directed  mainly  to  the  relief  of  Serbian  refugees, 
wounded  and  prisoners  of  war  in  Austrian  terri- 
tory. The  work  was  carried  on  through  English, 
French,  and  Swiss  organizations,  through  whom 
money  and  supplies  contributed  in  the  United 
States  were  forwarded  for  distribution.  The  Ser- 
bian Relief  Committee  of  America  also  had  a 
large  share  in  equipping  and  financing  an  Italian 
vessel  which  rendered  vital  service  in  rescuing 
Serbian  refugees,  after  the  great  retreat  to  the 
Adriatic  in  1915-1916,  and  transporting  them  from 
Albania  to  Italy.  Early  in  iqiq  the  committee 
took  up  direct  work  in  Serbia.  The  honorary  sec- 
retary, with  a  unit  of  five,  reached  Belgrade  in 
April,  IQIQ,  and  in  August  a  medical  unit  of 
twenty  began  operations  in  southern  Serbia.  The 
work  e.xpanded  rapidly,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  appoint  an  overseas  commissioner  who  took  full 
direction  of  the  work  in  Serbia  in  October,  iqig. 
Changes  in  policy  were  made  desirable  by  the 
altered  conditions  after  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice, a  general  reorganization  which  was  effected  at 
the  end  of  the  year  took  effect  on  January  i, 
IQ20,  and  the  title  of  Serbian  Child  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America  was  adopted.  At  this  time 
the  overseas  division  was  actively  engaged  in  work 
in  fifteen  cities  and  towns  and  the  association 
was  supporting  three  trade  schools,  two  orphanages, 
a  vocational  institute,  a  children's  home  placing 
bureau,  seven  health  centers  and  dispensaries,  three 
hospitals  and  a  sanitarium  beside  engaging  in 
other  work.  During  the  year  1Q20,  the  Associa- 
tion ministered  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  and 
fed,  clothed  and  taught  a  total  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Serbians,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
children  who  had  passed  through  dispensariesr 
health  centers  and  hospitals  conducted  by  the 
association,  or  who  had  been  visited  by  its  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  or  fed  by  its  feeding  stations. 
Through  these  institutions,  preventoria,  summer 
health  camps  and  other  agencies,  some  urgent  need 
of  an  average  of  twelve  thousand  children  a 
month  was  met.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  departments  of  the  work,  and  one 
which  has  had  far-reaching  results,  was  that  of 
placing  war  orphans  in  subsidized  families  through- 
out Serbia,  in  accordance  with  the  admirable  plan 
put  into  operation  by  the  Jugo-Slav  government 
child  welfare  department,  .■\ccording  to  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  1020  there  were  still  50,000  of 
these  homeless,  orphaned  children  in  Serbia  proper 
to  be  provided  for,  while  the  government  de- 
partment had  no  funds  available  for  the  purpose. 
The  association  entered  into  full  cooperation  with 


the  government  on  October  i,  iq20,  and  early 
in  ig2i  was  placing  the  children  in  suitable  homes 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month.  Before  the  associa- 
tion entered  on  this  undertaking,  a  definite  agree- 
ment was  made  between  it  and  the  government. 
Every  child  of  school  age  had  to  have  a  satis- 
factory record  of  school  attendance.  The  children 
were  placed  in  selected  communities,  in  groups  of 
from  200  to  400,  and  wherever  such  a  group  was 
planted  a  health  center  was  established.  The 
municipality  supplied  the  building,  its  furnish- 
ing, light,  heat  and  water  supply — also  a  Serbian 
staff  of  four.  It  was  responsible  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  building,  and  pledged  itself  to  continue  the 
work  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans.  The 
health  center  extended  its  care  to  all  classes  of 
children  in  the  community,  and  established  classes 
in  practical  home  hygiene,  the  care  of  babies 
and  children,  and  the  training  of  nurses.  The 
American  association  furnished,  from  its  own 
trained  staff,  a  doctor,  dentist,  dietitian,  nurse, 
and  assistant  nurse,  medical  supplies,  instruments, 
a  definite  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  definite 
purposes,  and  undertook  the  training  of  the  Ser- 
bian staff.  The  beneficial  eftect,  upon  the  country, 
of  this  program  can  hardly  be  estimated.  From 
two  to  four  hundred  children  were  cared  for  in 
the  families  of  each  of  a  large  number  of  care- 
fully chosen  communities,  through  the  aid  of  a 
subsidy  which  required,  and  made  possible,  first, 
school  attendance  for  the  child;  second,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  health  center  where  every  child 
was  registered  and  his  school  attendance  checked 
and  through  which,  also,  the  subsidized  homes 
were  visited  and  material  aid  given  wherever 
needed;  the  health  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity was  looked  after  by  doctor,  dentist  and 
nurse,  and  classes  were  established  in  hygiene,  and 
nursing.  The  final  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration and  success  of  the  program  rested  upon 
the  people  themselves,  through  local  committees 
whose  officers  represented  both  the  government  and 
the  leading  civic  organizations  of  the  country. 
Such  a  program  united  the  community  life  into 
a  social  whole.  It  was  in  effect,  genuine  com- 
munity building;  an  organized  effort  to  improve 
the  health,  child-care,  education  and  well-being  of 
each  community. 

The  Serbian  Relief  Fund  (British)  was  organized 
in  September  1Q14  and  immediately  sent  out  three 
hospital  units  to  Serbia.  From  November  to 
January  cases  of  typhus  began  to  appear,  and  by 
the  end  of  January  the  units  were  battling  with 
all  their  might  against  the  scourge.  Then  came 
the  Austro-German  invasion,  and  the  Serbian  de- 
feat, which  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  activity 
of  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund.  "On  the  contrary, 
it  imposed  fresh  and  ever  increasing  efforts  on 
it.  So  long  as  the  Serbian  Army  was  able  to 
defend  its  home  territories,  the  task  of  the  Serbian 
Relief  Fund  was  to  supplement  its  Medical  Serv- 
ice. The  converging  invasion  of  the  Gerrrian, 
Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  Armies  introduced  a  new 
problem.  Many  thousands  of  refugees  quitted  their 
homes,  and  the  task  of  succouring  them  fell 
to  their  Allies.  .  .  .  The  stream  of  refugees  flowed, 
in  two  directions,  the  one  to  Salonica,  the  other 
to  Scutari  and  the  Adriatic.  In  spite  of  .'.  .  diffi- 
culties the  agents  of  the  Fund  were  able  to  direct 
both  streams  with  equal  success,  ...  to  see  the 
refugees  comfortably  settled  under  the  care  of 
the  French  Government  in  Corsica.  The  most 
difticult  and  adventurous  task  in  the  experience 
of  the  Fund  fell  to  Messrs.  Theodore  Rigg  and 
Robert  R.  Tatlock,  two  workers  of  the  Friends' 
War    'Victims    Relief    Committee,    who  .  .  .  spent 
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the  months  of  December  and  January  in  Scutari 
and  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  .  .  .  The  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment was  in  flight.  .  .  .  [Stores  on  torpedoed 
ships  were  lost,  one  large  vessel  laden  with  sup- 
plies was  sent  to  the  wrong  port  but  they]  man- 
aged to  find  food  and  organize  relief  ftir  about 
ten  thousand  civilian  refugees.  .  .  .  [The  Serbians 
who  arrived  destitute  of  food  and  clothing  and 
utterly  weary,  had  in  some  way  to  be  fed  and 
sheltered.  R.  R.  Tatlock  in  his  journal  said,] 
'During  this  time  sections  of  the  Serbian  Army 
had  been  moving  off  to  Medua  ...  and  to  Du- 
razzo,  and  soon  the  refugees  began  to  follow  them. 
.  .  .  [The  Serbian  minister  of  the  interior  promised] 
that  all  refugees  at  the  coast  should  be  fed 
with  the  army  food.  .  .  .  [But  at  Medua  every- 
thing was]  in  hopeless  confusion.  There  were 
about  3,000  people  lying  on  the  rocks  under  the 
open  sky,  some  having  done  so  during  six  weeks 
.  .  .  There  was  plenty  of  excellent  food  on  the 
shore,  but  several  refugees  were  dying  of  hunger 
every  day.'  .  .  .  Salonica  was  at  once  too  over- 
crowded and  too  insecure  to  serve  as  a  site  for 
a  settlement  in  which  the  refugees  could  be  cared 
for  until  Serbia  is  restored,  .  .  .  and  eventually 
the  offer  of  the  French  Government  to  provide 
hospitahty  for  all  the  refugees  on  its  own  soil 
was  accepted.  The  majority  were  sent  to  Corsica, 
some  to  Algeria,  and  a  few  to  places  in  the  South 
of  France.  The  Serbian  Relief  Fund  would  have 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  full  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  settlement  in  Corsica,  but  the  gen- 
erous offer  of  the  French  Government  rendered 
this  unnecessary,  for  it  included  not  only  lodging, 
but  maintenance.  .  .  .  .[To]  the  workers  of  the 
Relief  Fund  [however]  .  .  .  fell  the  medical  care 
of  the  refugees  and  the  responsibility  of  clothing 
them.  ...  No  time  was  lost  in  starting  work  to 
occupy  the  refugees.  This  was  developed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  add  to  their  efficiency,  so  that  they 
would  return  to  Serbia  with  some  permanent  gain 
from  their  exile.  The  French  authorities  sent  the 
boys  and  students  to  Lycees,  where  they  received 
the  best  education  that  France  can  provide." — G. 
Gordon-Smith,  Through  the  Serbian  campaign,  pp. 
293,   295,   296,   299,  300,  304-307. 

Also  in:  K.  E.  Royds,  Serbiatts  in  Corsica 
(Contemporary  Review,  Jan.,  1918). 

American  Friends  (Quakers).  —  British 
Friends. — From  the  beginning  of  the  World  War 
until  June,  1917,  the  .'\merican  Friends  cooperated 
with  the  English  Friends  in  carrying  on  relief  and 
reconstruction  work  in  France.  In  June,  191 7, 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  the  .'\merican  Friends  Service  Committee, 
representing  all  the  Friends  (Quakers)  in  America 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia.  Over  six  hundred 
young  men  and  women  were  sent  to  France  to  help 
build  little  portable  houses  for  French  refugees, 
raise  rabbits,  chickens  and  bees  for  distribution 
among  the  peasants,  distribute  clothing  supplies, 
and  operate  hospitals  for  the  civilian  population. 
This  work  was  closed  early  in  1020,  except  for 
the  building  and  endowing  of  the  Chalons  mater- 
nity hospital  at  Chalons-sur-Marne.  which  will 
.cost  1,250,000  francs  and  will  provide  for  forty- 
six  beds.  This  committee  has  worked  jointly  with 
the  English  Friends  in  all  fields.  Following  the 
armistice  the  service  committee  sought  means  of 
bringing  relief  to  the  stricken  people  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  of  healing  the  wound?  of  war. 
At  first  the  v;ork  was  confined  to  helping  the  Ger- 
man families  whose  husbands  were  still  interned 
in  England  and  the  United  States  and  in  getting 
relief  supplies  to  hospitals.  In  November,  1919, 
however,  Herbert  Hoover  of  the  American  Relief 


Administration  asked  the  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  child-feeding  program  for  the  whole  of 
Germany.  A  careful  survey  was  made  and  it  was 
found  that  7S  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Ger- 
many were  undernourished  and  in  need  of  outside 
help.  Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  .Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  food  was  shipped  to 
Germany  in  January,  1920,  and  actual  feeding 
operations  began  in  February  along  the  lines  of 
the  European  Children's  Fund  operations  in  other 
countries.  Feedings  were  carried  on  through 
school  centers,  and  in  June,  1920,  as  many  as 
732,000  children  were  fed  daily.  Siraullaneously 
with  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  Germany,  the 
Friends  began  their  work  in  Vienna  for  the  relief 
of  children  under  six  years  of  age  so  as  not  to 
overlap  the  work  of  the  European  Rehef  Council 
which  provided  relief  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  As  many  as  32,000 
children  with  about  4,000  nursing  and  expectant 
mothers  were  provided  with  extra  food.  Consid- 
erable contribution  in  food  supplies  were  received 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  for  this  work.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  child  feeding,  distribution 
of  clothing  was  made  and  general  relief  given  to 
the  middle  classes  and  to  students.  In  order  not 
to  pauperize  the  people  a  small  charge  was  made 
for  all  supplies,  except  that  contributed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  money  thus  obtained 
was  used  to  purchase  more  supplies.  Considerably 
more  than  $500,000  was  spent  in  relief  work  in 
Austria  prior  to  192 1.  The  group  of  Friends,  who 
were  designated  to  work  in  Serbia,  arrived  at 
Salonica,  August  2S.  1919.  Their  first  work  was 
to  supervise  the  building  of  100  houses  by  Bulgar 
prisoners.  Next  they  reestablished  a  government 
agricultural  school  at  Leskovatz,  put  it  in  running 
order,  and  in  1920  turned  it  over  to  the  Serbian 
authorities.  They  then  went  to  Pec,  in  western 
Serbia,  where  they  supervised  the  building  of  153 
houses  for  Montenegrin  families,  worked  tractors 
and  threshing  machines,  in  order  to  help  the  Al- 
banians and  Serbians  take  care  of  their  crops,  and 
supervised  dispensaries  in  the  city  of  Pec  and  four 
nearby  villages.  In  Poland  the  Friends  engaged  in 
anti-typhus  and  agricultural  work,  and  endeavored 
to  help  the  peasants  to  obtain  farm  equipment  and 
farm  stock.  Much  work  was  done  in  the  care  of 
the  thousands  of  refugees  who  poured  into  War- 
saw, and  in  helping  the  refugees  with  whom  the 
Friends  worked  in  the  province  of  Samara  and 
Siberia  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  drive.  .About 
$200,000  had  been  expended  in  this  work  up  to 
1920.  The  work  carried  on  in  Russia  during  the 
war  was  continued  after  the  armistice  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1919.  Activities  centered  in  the  province 
of  Samara,  east  European  Russia,  later  in  Omsk 
and  Vladivostok,  and  by  invitation  of  the  soviet 
government  permanent  headquarters  for  relief  work 
were  established  in  Moscow. — See  also  below: 
Russian  famine  relief. 

When  work  in  the  war  stricken  countries  was 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  1Q14  British  "Friends  little 
imagined  .  .  .  that  workers  wearing  the  Quaker 
Star  would  find  their  way  to  France,  Holland, 
Russia,  Serbia,  Poland,  Corsica,  and  later  to  the 
Central  Empires  themselves.  The  first  country 
claiming  help  [in  October,  1914]  was,  naturally, 
devastated  France.  .  .  .  The  first  task  of  the  work- 
ers was  to  provide  the  most  needful  clothing  and 
footgear,  and  to  set  to  work  on  the  construction 
of  shelters  in  the  destroyed  villages,  both  in  the 
Marne  and  the  Meuse,  [and  the  establishment  of 
a  hospital].  ...  It  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  villages  and  towns  where  relief  and 
medical  work  was  established.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal centres  was  for  a  long  time  at  Sermaize  las 
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Bains  .  .  .  [where]  a  hospital  was  started,  which 
became  the  centre  of  a  very  large  medical  and 
surgical  work  in  the  district.  Later,  when  Amer- 
ican Friends  came  on  the  field,  a  second  hospital 
was  opened.  ...  In  all  the  destroyed  villages,  the 
erection  of  temporary  houses,  or  the  repair  of 
those  which  were  still  partly  standing,  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Mission,  and  both 
at  Dole  and  Ornans  in  the  Jura  construction  camps 
were  established.  ...  In  many  centres  industries 
were  started,  to  help  the  people  to  provide  for 
themselves,  .  .  .  The  Somme  unit  were  installed  in 
1017,  in  desolate  country  .  .  .  [where]  it  was 
necessary  to  haul  everything  from  the  outside 
world.  .  .  .  [Here  agricultural  workers  were  assist- 
ed to  commence  life  anew]  The  entry  of  .\mer- 
ican  Friends  into  the  work,  both  in  France  and 
in  other  fields,  made  it  possible  to  extend  very 
greatly,  and  the  co-operation  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  .  .  .  [was]  a  most  happy  piece  of 
true  international  service.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  au- 
tumn of  igi4,  work  was  started  in  Holland,  among 
the  Belgian  refugees  who  had  flocked  across  the 
frontier  in  thousands,  and  had  been  most  gener- 
ously received  by  the  Dutch  who  provided  them 
with  shelter,  food  and  clothing.  .  .  .  The  enforced 
idleness  of  the  refugees  made  it  needful  to  start 
industries  for  the  men,  such  as  brush-making,  and 
work  rooms  for  the  women  and  girls  who  soon 
became  expert  in  rug-making  and  embroidery.  .  .  . 
In  1015,  in  co-operation  with  the  Serbian  Relief 
Fund,  work  was  started  for  Serbian  refugees,  first 
at  Salonika,  and  later  in  Corsica,  Corfu  and  Al- 
giers, where  work  rooms  were  started  both  for 
women  and  men.  .  .  .  But  among  all  the  unhappy 
victims  of  these  years  of  war  perhaps  none  have 
suffered  more  than  the  peasants  of  Russia,  ...  A 
pioneer  party  of  four  Friends  left  England  in 
April,  1916,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  giving  help,  .  .  .  and  the  district  of 
Buzuluk,  an  area  as  large  as  Belgium,  was  chosen 
as  being  a  centre  perhaps  more  destitute  of  help, 
and  more  crowded  with  refugees  than  any  other. 
There  was  no  doctor  in  the  whole  700  square 
miles,  though  thickly  peopled  with  100,000  souls, 
of  whom  a  quarter  were  refugees  from  the  western 
frontier,  1400  miles  away.  ...  By  the  end  of  1016, 
about  thirty  workers  were  scattered  among  various 
centres,  and  relief,  medical  and  industrial  work 
was  in  full  swing.  .  .  .  Efforts  were  made  during 
1917-18  to  combat  the  famine,  consequent  on  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  a  special  fund  was 
raised  in  England  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  for  the 
purchase  of  seed-corn  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
In  1Q18,  owing  to  the  state  of  civil  war  in  Russia, 
and  the  great  unscttlement  of  the  country,  the  Unit 
was  obliged  to  withdraw,  via  Siberia,  some  to  take 
up  work  among  the  refugees  there,  and  others  to 
return  to  England  and  .^merica.  .  .  .  [Later  the 
Relief  Committee  went  to]  Poland,  in  response  to 
urgent  appeals  for  help  from  various  sources.  By 
the  autumn  of  igiq,  a  Unit  of  twenty-four  work- 
ers was  fighting  typhus,  starvation  and  lack  of 
clothing." — E.  F.  Howard,  Friends'  service  in  war- 
time   {pamphlet) ,   pp.   18-26. 

Jewish  relief. — Joint  Distribution  Committee. 
— This  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Jews  Suffering  through 
the  War.  and  the  Peoples'  Relief  Committee.  It 
was  established  November  27.  1914.  after  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  .American 
Jewish  Relief  Committee  and  the  Central  Relief 
Committee.  The  Peoples'  Relief  Committee  was 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  on  November  29,  igi5-     The 


Joint  Distribution  Committee  had  a  sub-committee 
of  six  members  which  received  and  digested  all 
reports  from  belligerent  countries  and  which  upon 
the  b.'isis  of  such  reports  made  recommendations 
or  appropriations  to  the  full  committee.  The  de- 
lays in  the  receipt  of  reports  from  the  different 
committees  abroad  and  the  fact  that  it  was  im- 
possible from  this  end  to  decide  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the 
appalling  distress,  led  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee to  arrange  to  send  a  commission  of  its  own 
representatives  to  investigate  the  situation  on  the 
spot  and  to  establish  permanent  distribution  agen- 
cies responsible  directly  to  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee.  It  exerted  every  effort  to  place  the 
relief  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  com- 
mittee in  each  country,  which  could,  upon  a  judg- 
ment formed  after  a  general  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion as  contained  in  each  zone,  apportion  the 
money  for  the  best  interests,  present  and  future, 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  it  was 
endeavoring  to  assist.  In  February,  iqis.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  induced  to  issue  a  proclamation 
appointing  a  National  Jewish  Relief  day,  for  which 
contributions  were  especially  asked.  Proclamation 
certificates  of  varying  denominations  were  given  in 
return  for  contributions  and  brought  in  ,$07,000. 
The  "Week  of  Mercy"  secured  more  for  the  cause. 
For  this  the  relatively  small  municipality  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  alone  gave  ?8.ooo  and  from  Att'.e- 
boro,  Mass.,  where  there  are  only  thirty-five  Jew- 
ish families,  there  came  Si  .426.  .\  statement  by 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  issued  in  .April.  1017. 
shows  a  total  of  more  than  S8. 200.000.  collected 
by  the  three  committees  and  distributed  by  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee.  Not  a  part  of 
Europe  or  Palestine,  where  Jews  suffered  failed 
to  receive  assistance.  Large  sums  went  to  Russia, 
Poland,  Lithuania.  Austria-Hungary,  including  Ga- 
licia,  Palestine.  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  Ru- 
mania, Serbia.  Smyrna.  Bulgaria,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Morocco,  Switzerland,  and  to  Russian  Jews  in 
France  and  Turkish  Jewish  refugees  in  Spain. 
Help  was  extended  to  three  continents  and  to 
fourteen  distinct  countries.  Relief  ships  with  food, 
medicines  and  supplies  were  sent  abroad  throu:;h 
cooperation  with  the  state  and  navy  departments 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  consent  of 
foreicn  governments,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  bringing  to  .America  from  the  Far  East  of 
hundreds  of  refugees.  Not  even  the  supplying  of 
matzoths  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  over- 
looked. Special  work  was  done  by  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  in  looking  after  the  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  war  refugees  scattered  throughout 
Europe.  The  committee  hastened  to  order  its 
workers  to  initiate  relief  activities  at  all  the  refueee 
centers  and  to  cooperate  at  every  point  with  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  .Aid  Society,  which  had  been 
working  in  the  field  of  immigrant  relief  for  many 
years.  The  committee  established  a  special  depart- 
ment for  the  care  of  Jewish  war  orphans,  w-ith 
headquarters  in  New  York.  This  department 
supervised  the  work  of  caring  for  the  Jewish  war 
orphans  in  Europe  and  the  East;  it  utilized  the 
advice  and  services  of  experts  in  this  field  and 
worked  in  every  possible  way  to  provide  shelter, 
care  and  homes  for  as  many  of  the  children  as 
possible.  The  department  operated  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  committee  on  war  orphans 
of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  The  plans 
for  the  care  of  Jewish  war  orphans  were  as  fol- 
lows: To  survey  the  problem  of  Jewish  orphan 
care  in  Europe,  ascertaining  the  number  of  orphans 
in    each    country,    the    agencies    active,    available 
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workers,  etc.;  to  secure  data  on  budgets  required 
for  the  work  in  the  various  fields  and  to  develop 
uniform  budgets  for  the  entire  work  of  orphans' 
care;  to  arrange  for  the  registration  in  Europe  of 
orphans  having  relatives  in  America  or  other  coun- 
tries and  make  arrangements  for  the  reuniting  of 
these  children  with  their  relatives  wherever  pos- 
sible ;  to  study  the  problem  and  possibilities  of 
special  care  for  pogrom  orphans  and  arrange  for 
their  removal  to  other  localities  or  their  bringing 
to  America ;  to  arrange  for  a  system  of  "orphan 
adoption"  similar  to  the  plan  used  in  non-sectarian 
fields  in  Serbia,  France,  and  Belgium,  by  which 
persons  in  America  might  pay  a  given  amount  for 
the  support  of  a  designated  child  in  an  institution 
or  private  family  in  Europe.  The  committee  re- 
built many  destroyed  homes,  provided  for  the 
permanent  care  of  war  and  pogrom  orphans,  and 
supplied  individuals  and  associations  of  artisans 
and  traders  with  easy  credit,  tools,  machinery  and 
raw  material.  On  all  these  activities  the  com- 
mittee had  expended,  from  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization until  December  27,  IQ20,  the  magnificent 
sum  of  S3S.Qio.101.S5,  of  which  .*io,633,58o.20  was 
disbursed  in  1020. — See  also  below:  European  Re- 
lief Council;  Russian  famine  relief;  World  W.ar: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XI.  War  relief:  f. 
The  work  did  not  end  with  the  immediate  post 
war  activities,  but  was  carried  on  in  eastern 
Europe  and  Palestine,  more  especially  with  the 
idea  of  assisting  the  recipients  of  aid  to  become 
self-supporting.  "Reconstruction  activities  in  the 
distribution  of  credit  through  locally  organised 
credit  institutions  are  now  [1Q22]  being  carried 
on  in  Poland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Ru- 
mania, Turkey,  and  Palestine.  Credit  activities 
are  being  instituted  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary. A  field  party  is  at  present  on  its  way  to 
Russia,  and  much  work  will  be  done  there  shortly. 
Approximately  three  million  dollars  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  credit  alone  already,  361  approved 
loans  for  individual  rehabilitation  .  .  .  [amounted 
to]  i.qo2,7co  lei  (in  September  the  lei  was  ap- 
proximately ISO  to  the  dollar),  and  of  the  realty 
loans  5,313,100  lei,  a  total  of  7,305,800  lei.  Of 
the  realty  reconstruction  loans  74  per  cent  were 
for  terms  of  between  10  and  15  years,  and  14 
per  cent  between  5  and  10  years.  The  great  ma- 
jority (03  per  cent)  of  the  individual  rehabilitation 
loans  were  for  periods  of  over  two  years.  More 
than  half  the  borrowers  were  of  the  commercial 
class;  25  per  cent  were  artisans.  A  similar  table 
for  Poland  would  show  186  co-operatives  to  which 
have  already  been  transmitted  for  co-operative 
credit  operations  117.600  dollars,  and  which  have 
already  disbursed  as  loans  for  individual  rehabili- 
tation Polish  marks  760,545,867.50.  ...  In  Lith- 
uania realty  loans  have  been  approved  in  fifty 
towns  for  a  total  of  34.835,000  marks.  .Actual 
construction  has  been  started  in  34  towns.  On 
September  30  there  were  364  houses  under  con- 
struction, .  .  .  [to]  provide  accommodation  for 
1,888  individuals.  More  than  one  thousand  houses 
are  under  construction  in  Bukovina.  In  Bessarabia, 
in  Poland,  in  Latvia,  in  Czechoslovakia  homes 
and  stores  are  being  constructed  and  repaired  with 
loans  made  by  the  A. J. DC.  through  locally  organ- 
ised co-operatives,  .'\dditional  disbursements  have 
been  made  for  loans  to  co-operatives.  In  Lith- 
uania, for  example,  1,425,000  German  marks  have 
been  lent  to  produce  co-operatives,  and  150,000 
German  marks  to  agricultural  co-operatives.  In 
Poland  43.000,000  Polish  marks  have  been  lent  to 
14  co-operatives,  ten  of  which  are  consumers,  three 
raw  material,  and  one  produce.  In  other  coun- 
tries similar  loans  have  been  made,  and  these,  to- 


gether with  special  loans  to  agriculturists,  add  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  budget  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Department.  .  .  .  The  third  important  feature 
of  the  programme  of  the  Reconstruction  Depart- 
ment is  trade  education.  Subventions  are  being 
granted  to  trade  schools  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, Hungary,  and  Rumania  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  destroyed  during  the  war.  ...  In  addi- 
tion to  the  re-equipment  of  trade  schools  which 
have  suffered  by  reason  of  the  war,  the 
A.J.D.C.  .  .  .  adopted  the  policy  of  equipping  and 
helping  to  maintain  during  the  first  few  years  of 
their  existence  new  institutions  for  trade  educa- 
tion. In  East  Slovakia  and  Sub-Carpathia,  where 
the  need  lor  such  new  institutions  has  been  made 
apparent,  the  A.J.D.C.  is  equipping  and  partially 
subventioning  the  support  of  teaching  workshops 
and  an  agricultural  school." — M.  S.  Viteles,  Amer- 
ican aid  to  Jewish  war  sufferers  (Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial,  Nov.  16,  1922,  pp.  630-631). 
— See  also  Food  regul.ation;  1918-1921;  World 
W.\r;  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  IX.  War 
relief. 

American  Relief  Administration. — European 
relief  after  the  Armistice  (1918-1922).— "On  the 
day  after  the  signing  of  the  .Armistice,  Mr.  Hoover, 
then  United  States  Food  .-Administrator,  was  re- 
quested by  President  Wilson  to  proceed  overseas 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  .\llied  Gov- 
ernments for  the  immediate  supply  of  food  to  the 
war-torn  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  .After  negotiations  with  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Allied  Relief,  acting  under  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council.  .  .  .  No  evidence  need  be  re- 
peated showing  why  the  people  in  a  broad  belt 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  .'\driatic  and  Black  Seas 
needed  food  at  the  close  of  the  most  exhaustive 
war  of  civilisation,  and  no  picture  need  be  drawn 
of  the  even  more  complete  catastrophe  that  would 
have  followed  had  not  help  been  forthcoming.  .  .  . 
The  principal  task  of  the  .American  Relief  Admin- 
istration, or  the  .A.R.A.  as  it  became  known,  was 
that  of  arranging  the  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  some  3,000,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  from 
America,  but  to  carry  out  efficiently  these  arrange- 
ments it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Director 
General  of  Relief  to  take  over  the  temporary  con- 
trol of  railroads  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe; 
to  establish  or  control  some  10,000  miles  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines;  to  arrange  barge 
shipments  on  the  Danube,  Elbe,  and  Vistula;  to 
initiate  exchange  of  food  commodities  between  cen- 
tral and  southern  Continental  States;  to  arrange 
the  shipment  of  certain  LTnited  States  army  stocks 
in  France;  to  ship  and  distribute  some  s,ooo  tons 
of  American  Red  Cross  clothing;  to  establish  a 
temporary  exchange  system  between  America  and 
Europe  by  which  some  $7,000,000  were  sent  by 
Americans  to  relatives  in  devastated  countries;  to 
assist  in  the  importation  of  raw  materials  to  these 
countries;  and  in  general  to  assist  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  normal  economic  life.  .  .  .  The  Allied 
and  neutral  countries  thus  supplied  through  the 
United  States  were  Denmark.  Holland,  and  Italy. 
The  ex-enemy  countries  supplied  were  Germany, 
-Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  The  so-called  lib- 
erated territories  supplied  were  Finland,  Esthonia, 
part  of  North-West  Russia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, Belgium,  Northern  France,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Kingdom  S.H.S.  (Jugoslavia), 
part  of  South  Russia,  and  .Armenia.  .  .  .  The  sup- 
plies delivered  by  the  American  and  the  Allied  and 
neutral  Governments,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  reached  the  .  .  .  total  of  about  4.760,000 
tons     of    foods,    valued    at     over    $1,147,600,000. 
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Of  these  the  value  of  supplies  from  Amer- 
ica was  about  $870,000,000,  or  nearly  77  per 
cent;  those  from  the  British  Empire  about  $120,- 
000,000,  or  over  10  per  cent ;  from  France  and 
Italy  about  2  per  cent  each ;  about  4  per  cent  was 
financed  jointly  by  the  United  Kingdom.  United 
States,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  the  remainder  came 
from  other  countries.  Of  the  deliveries  from  the 
United  States  appro.ximately  20  per  cent  were  sold 
for  cash.  77  per  cent  on  credit,  and  2.2  per  cent 
were  given  as  charity.  This  latter  item  amounted 
to  about  $i<),30o,ooo,  including  child  feeding  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  Government  as  well 
as  supplies  furnished  by  charitable  organisations. 
Of  the  deliveries  from  the  British  Empire  admin- 
istered by  Sir  William  Goode  about  65  per  cent 
were  sold  for  cash,  32  per  cent  on  credit,  and  3 
per  cent,  or  about  .S3,498,ooo,  given  as  charity, 
which,  in  view  of  the  stringent  food  situation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  itself,  represented  a  very  sub- 
stantial gift.  In  addition,  it  is  roughly  estimated 
that  American  charitable  organisations,  acting  in- 
dependently during  this  period,  contributed  relief 
to  the  value  of  some  §33,000,000.  .  .  .  The  child 
relief  started  by  the  old  ,\.R..'\.  was  .  .  .  carried 
on  by  the  new  private  organisation.  This  work 
was  projected  for  only  one  more  year,  and  al- 
though improved  conditions  in  certain  parts  made 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  programme  in  1020,  the 
situation  was  then  still  bad  in  Centra!  Europe 
generally.  In  short,  the  prolongation  of  the  con- 
ditions caused  by  war  disruption  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, unexpected  by  all  to  last  a?  long  as  they  did, 
made  it  seem  essential  to  carry  on  these  and  other 
measures  of  relief  through  to  the  harvest  of  1022, 
when  it  was  found  possible  finally  to  withdraw. 
During  this  time  mass  child  feeding  was  carried 
on  under  Mr.  Hoover's  direction  in  fourteen  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  These  were 
Finland,  Esthonia,  part  of  North-West  Russia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Danzig  Free  City,  Poland, 
Northern  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and  Armenia.  The 
greatest  number  of  children  fed  were  in  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  With  each  harvest 
year  it  was  possible  to  further  reduce  the  pro- 
gramme until,  in  the  present  year  [1922],  child 
feeding  was  being  carried  on  only  in  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Poland,  and  Austria.  .  .  .  During  the  whole 
period  about  8,000,000  different  children  in  Central 
Europe  have  benefited  from  these  relief  importa- 
tions, including  1,000,000  fed  in  Germany  under 
the  American  Quakers,  with  whom  the  .^  R..\.  co- 
operated in  furnishing  and  transporting  supplies. 
The  programme  of  distributing  free  cooked  meals 
has  included  as  many  as  4,000,000  children  at  one 
time,  to  whom  a  total  of  over  1,500,000,000  meals 
have  been  given  since  the  ."Xrmistice.  Warm  cloth- 
ing valued  at  over  $8,000,000  was  distributed  to 
more  than  2,000,000  children,  who  came  to  kitchens 
in  the  coldest  weather  most  pitiably  clad.  One 
of  the  tests  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  was  tjie  willingness  of  the  respective 
Governments  and  people  to  contribute  materially 
to  the  relief  of  their  own  needy  children.  .  .  . 
Leading  citizens  gave  their  services  to  national, 
district,  or  local  organisations  which  conducted  the 
feeding,  and  over  100,000  men  and  women  co- 
operated, -most  of  whom  were  volunteer  work- 
ers. .  .  .  From  the  start  it  was  the  constant  en- 
deavour to  organise  this  relief  as  a  step  in  self- 
help.  .  .  .  With  few  exceptions  this  policy  attained 
complete  success.  The  total  expenditures  of  the 
A.R..^.  for  child  relief  in  Central  Europe  from 
American  funds  since  the  .'\rmistice  amounted  to 
about  $47,000,000  (not  including  relief  in  Germany 


under  the  Quakers),  while  the  known  values  con- 
tributed to  the  same  operation  by  Governments 
and  citizens  of  the  countries  aided  amounted  to 
about  $28,000,000,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  American 
donation.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  organising  local 
bodies  composed  of  prominent  citizens  to  carry 
out  this  relief  work  has  yielded  the  hoped-for  re- 
sult of  providing  a  foundation  for  the  continuation 
of  child-welfare  measures  by  these  countries  them- 
.sejves.  Such  organisations,  founded  and  built  up 
by  the  AR-i^.,  have  been  perpetuated  as  national 
welfare  bodies  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania,  incorporated  as  semi-offi- 
cial agencies  by  legislation  and  provided  with  sub- 
sidies or  assistance  by  the  national  and  provincial 
Governments.  ...  In  Finland  and  in  Jugoslavia 
this  work  was  taken  over  by  the  respective  Min- 
istries of  Health.  In  addition  to  child  relief  the 
A.R.A.  purchased,  shipped,  and  delivered  to  other 
foreign  relief  organisations  supplies  valued  at 
.$4462,000,  for  which  these  organisations  paid.  Re- 
lief was  given  to  needy  members  of  the  educated 
or  professional  classes  in  Austria,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary  from  funds  given  by  vari- 
ous .American  charitable  organisations,  most  prom- 
inent among  which  was  the  .American  Common- 
wealth Fund  with  gifts  amounting  to  nearly 
$1,000,000.  This  relief  was  afforded  through  food 
packages  given  the  most  needy  members  and 
through  university  and  other  kitchens.  Material 
for  clothing  was  also  distributed.  .  .  .  Meals  were 
also  furnished  to  30,000  needy  university  students 
in  seven  countries  from  donations  of  $370,000  and 
refugees  and  others  were  given  food  from  special 
funds  of  $452,000.  There  was  also  the  food  draft 
operation  through  which  those  in  America  and 
elsewhere  were  enabled  to  purchase  drafts  for 
standard  parcels  of  food  to  be  delivered  to  friends 
or  relatives  in  Central  European  countries.  De- 
livery points  were  set  up  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  The  foods 
were  shipped  in  bulk,  made  up  into  parcels  at  the 
local  points,  and  delivered  upon  presentation  of 
the  drafts  by  their  recipients.  Food  could  thus 
be  sent  to  a  person  in  Vienna  or  Warsaw  as 
quickly  as  the  mails  could  carry  a  letter,  with  no 
damage  or  loss.  307,000  such  food  parcels  were 
delivered,  the  value  of  which  was  about  $5,- 
850,000." — S.  Brooks,  American  aid  to  Europe 
thrnugit  Mr.  Hoover  (Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial.  Nov.    16,   1022). 

European  Relief  Council. — Organization  for 
child  relief  in  Europe. — Hoover  campaign. — 
Eight  great  relief  organizations,  working  among 
even,'  race  and  creed,  united  under  the  name  of 
the  European  Relief  Council  to  coordinate  child 
relief  in  Europe.  In  the  winter  of  T020-1Q21,  the 
council  sought  to  provide  funds  for  3,500,000  starv- 
ing and  diseased  children  in  eastern  and  central 
Europe  and  to  administer  this  relief  economically, 
according  to  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  chosen 
chairman.  The  cooperating  agencies  were  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Amcican  Friends  Service  Committees 
(Quakers),  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  (see  Knights 
OF  CoLtratnus:  iqi4-iqi8),  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  .Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Franklin  K.  Lane  was 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  council  and  R.  J.  Cuddihy 
of  the  Literary  Digest,  director  of  publicity.  The 
relief  was  divided  into  two  parts:  (i)  that  of 
providing  food  and  clothing,  and  (2)  that  of  pro- 
viding medical  supplies  and  giving  medical  and 
nursing    aid.      The   work   of    providing    food    and 
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clothing  was  carried  out  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  and  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee.  The  child-feeding  program  was  car- 
ried on  in  each  district  by  local  authorities  under 
the  supervision  of  American  directors,  and  the 
medical  and  nursing  work  was  operated  through 
units  composed  of  a  doctor,  several  nurses  and  a 
social  worker,  the  units  using  local  personnel. 
Where  possible  all  efforts  were  directed  toward 
building  up  in  the  community,  in  collaboration 
with  the  public  authorities  and  local  organizations, 
permanent  constructive  measures  for  saving  child 
life  which  remained  effective  when  American  agen- 
cies withdrew.  Upwards  of  150.000  women  of  the 
various  races  in  Europe  furnished  this  service 
necessary  to  care  for  the  children  of  their  own 
countries. — See  also  Food  regulation:  1918-1921. 
Near  East  Relief. — "Near  East  Relief,  incor- 
porated by  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  6, 
1919  [with  national  headquarters  at  New  York 
and  Washington],  continued  the  work  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief  (sometimes  known  as  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  in  the  Near  East).  This  earlier 
Committee,  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Relief,  was  organized  in  October,  1915. 
in  response  to  an  urgent  cablegram  from  Hon. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople.  .  .  .  This  unincorporated  associa- 
tion issued  appeals  to  the  American  public  and 
transmitted  funds  for  relief  purposes  through  .  .  . 
[the  American  ambassador]  and  other  .American 
representatives  from  October,  1915,  to  October  14, 
1919.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Near  East  Relief  was  held  October  14,  1919,  at 
which  time  the  organization  was  completed.  .  .  . 
The  relief  work  of  Near  East  Relief  on  the  foreign 
field  has  been  administered  by  an  overseas  staff 
of  538  American  men  and  women,  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  William  N.  Haskell,  U.S.A., 
Allied  High  Commissioner  for  Armenia,  with  head- 
quartets  at  Tiflis;  Col.  J.  P.  Coombs,  with  head- 
quarters at  Constantinople,  and  Maj.  James  H. 
Nicol,  with  headquarters  at  Beirut,  and  American 
Consular  agents  in  Persia  and  Bagdad.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  Near  East  Relief  has  been 
physical  relief,  the  distribution  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  save  men,  women  and  children  from  death 
through  starvation  and  exposure.  Coincident  with 
the  provision  of  food  and  clothinf,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  engage  in  related  activities,  directly 
due  to  the  atrocities  and  other  tragedies  of  the 
war  in  the  Near  East — such  as  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  made  orphans  by  massacres  and 
deportations,  homes  for  Christian  girls  enslaved 
in  Moslem  harems,  hospitals  and  medicine  for  the 
thousands  suffering  from  disease  and  malnutrition, 
and  industrial  workshops  to  aid  a  people  normally 
industrious  to  become  again  self-supporting.  All 
of  these  various  forms  of  relief  work  have  been 
carried  on  under  a  unified  management." — Report 
to  Congress  by  llie  Near  East  Relief,  1919,  pp. 
5-7- — "When  the  relief  work  was  undertaken,  it 
at  once  became  evident  that  a  great  number  of 
children  .  .  .  must  be  cared  for  in  institutions.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  funds  have  permitted,  educational  work 
has  been  carried  on.  The  older  children  have  been 
taught  the  various  arts  and  crafts  that  will  enable 
both  boys  and  girls  to  become  self-supportine.  .  .  . 
Near  East  Relief  in  all  its  work  aims  at  permanent 
results  and  to  this  end  makes  education  for  the 
orphans  in  its  care  one  of  its  primary  objects.  As 
soon  as  the  children  are  physically  fit  they  are 
allotted  to  classes,  the  older  ones  alternating  a 
half  day  in  the  school  room  with  a  half  day  of 


industrial  training.  A  director  of  education  has 
been  appointed  to  standardize  the  educational  sys- 
tem, and  to  further  the  plan  already  under  way 
to  relate  the  course  of  study  in  the  orphanages 
to  that  already  established  by  government.  Teach- 
ing is  done  in  the  native  languages.  .  .  .  One 
feature  of  Near  East  Relief  work  that  touches 
America  closely  is  the  reuniting  of  families  and 
the  transmitting  of  funds  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  distressed  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Near  East.  Constant  advertisements  for  rela- 
tives in  America  are  placed  in  our  foreign  press, 
and  during  [1920]  ?ioo,ooo  per  month  has  been 
transmitted  through  Near  East  Relief  to  relatives 
and  friends,  and  such  persons  have  been  returned 
to  the  care  of  relatives.  The  card  catalog  of 
refugees  with  over  40,000  names  is  a  register  of 
human  woe  so  pressing  that  it  takes  a  stout  heart 
to  meet  it." — Report  of  Armenian  Committee,  pp. 
30-31.  35- — The  Commonwealth  Fund  was  able  in 
1919  to  contribute  S750.000  to  the  Near  East  Re- 
lief and  to  feeding  Armenian  children.  In  1920 
$500,000  was  used  for  food  drafts  to  be  distributed 
in  Vienna,  Warsaw,  Budapest,  and  Prague,  to 
women  engaged  in  the  arts  and  professions,  includ- 
ing teachers,  former  army  officers  and  officials  cf 
state,  in  a  word,  to  the  needy  of  a  class  which  was 
ordinarily  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  them. 

"Near  East  Relief  .  .  .  conducted  activities  dur- 
ing ..  .  1921  in  Constantinople  and  the  adjoining 
territory  in  European  Turkey,  Thrace,  Anatolia, 
Armenia,  Cilicia,  Kurdistan,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  (Russia) 
including  Russian  Armenia  and  Georgia.  .  .  . 
While  relief  has  been  given  on  the  basis  of  greatest 
need  to  all  suffering  and  dependent  people  of  the 
Near  East,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  . 
among  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  Syrians  and  Assyr- 
ians. On  account  of  political  conditions  and  con- 
tinued military  operation,  if  is  impossible  to  secure 
complete  and  accurate  statistics  for  the  entire  near 
East  Relief  area  as  of  any  given  date  .  .  .  [but] 
the  general  fact  is  established  that  at  least  i,- 
000,000  people,  chiefly  Armenians  and  members  of 
the  exiled  subject  races,  are  living  in  the  Near  East 
today  who  would  have  perished  had  it  not  been 
for  American  relief.  .  .  .  The  largest  single  unit  of 
relief  work  done  by  the  Near  East  Relief  has  been 
in  the  portion  of  Transcaucasia  known  as  Russian 
.Armenia.  Probably  one  half  of  the  people  now 
living  in  this  area  owe  their  lives,  more  or  less, 
directly  to  the  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief.  The 
president  and  other  officials  of  the  Armenian  Re- 
public a  year  ago  officially  declared  that  America 
literally  saved  the  country  from  star\'ation.  Cer- 
tainly not  less  than  500,000  people  in  this  area  at 
that  time  were  dependent  upon  reUef .  Many  thou- 
sands had  died  of  starvation  before  relief  reached 
them, .  the  victims  of  starvation  in  a  single  city 
such  as  .'Mexandropol  or  Erivan  averaging  at  cer- 
tain seasons  from  150  to  200  a  day  among  refugees, 
exclusive  of  citizens  who  died  in  the  shelter  of 
their  homes.  .  .  .  The  largest  continuing  feature  is 
in  connection  with  the  orphanages.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  IQ2I,  Near  East  Relief  is  conducting  124 
orphanages  in  which  there  are  64.107  children, 
w-holly  dependent  upon  the  orphanages  as  their 
only  home,  and  approximately  50,000  others,  fed 
and  dependent  upon  the  orphanages  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life." — Report  to  .Congress  by  the  Near 
East  Relief,  Dec.  31,  1921. — "By  the  end  of  1922, 
Near  East  Relief  had  equipped  and  staffed  five 
relief  stations,  forty-four  hospitals,  which  treated 
monthly  148,728  clinic  patients,  and  sixteen  homes 
for   women    rescued    from   Moslem   harems.      The 
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associalion  employed  an  American  staff  of  about 
300, — some  of  them  volunteers — as  organizers  and 
administrators  of  the  system  designed  to  and  ac- 
tually giving  employment  to  100,000  native  work- 
ers. Near  East  Relief  shipped  overseas  in  1921, 
13,408  tons  of  clothing,  food,  medical  supplies  ana 
other  commodities,  valued  at  $2,186,833;  and  up 
to  November  30,  1922,  shipped  25,322  tons,  valued 
at  $4,251,074.  The  total  value  of  Near  East  Re- 
lief's operations  to  date  approximate  $73,000,000." 
— New  Far  East,  Feb.,  1923. — In  1922,  Australia 
organized  the  Armenian  Relief  Fund  of  Australia, 
which  raised  $100,000  preliminary  to  taking  over 
a  group  of  orphanages.  The  commonwealth  also 
sent  four  cargoes  of  flour  to  the  starving  people, 
with  the  assurance  "that  there  would  be  one  each 
month." 

Russian  famine  relief. — "Just  at  the  time  when 
it  was  thought  that  the  A.R..\.  could  withdraw 
from  their  work  in  Europe  the  world  was  startled 
by  the  news  of  the  famine  in  Russia,  and  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Maxim  Gorki,  Mr. 
Hoover  replied  on  July  23  [1921]  .  .  .  expressing 
his  willingness  to  extend  the  aid  of  the  A.R.A. 
After  full  discussion  between  Mr.  Walter  Lyman 
Brown,  Director  for  Europe  of  the  .\.R..\.,  and 
Mr.  Maxim  Litvinov,  representing  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, an  agreement  was  signed  at  Riga  on 
August  20  which  provided  that  the  A.R.A.  were 
to  give  relief  to  famine  sufferers  to  the  limit  of 
their  resources,  and  that  the  Russian  Government 
were  to  pay  all  overhead  expenses  of  this  work  in 
Russia,  including  transportation  and  warehousing 
of  all  supplies,  the  expense  of  Russian  personnel, 
and  other  expenses  of  internal  distribution.  Re- 
sources available  at  the  start  only  permitted  plans 
for  the  feeding  of  one  million  children.  Other 
resources  which  later  came  to  hand  permitted  the 
raising  of  this  programme  until  one  meal  a  day 
was  being  furnished  to  over  4,000,000  children  and 
to  100,000  adults,  refugees  and  in  hospitals;  a 
daily  ration  of  one  Russian  pound  of  corn  being 
given  to  over  6,000,000  adults  in  the  famine  region 
(bringing  the  total  fed  to  over  ro,ooo,ooo)  ;  medi- 
cines and  medical  supplies  valued  at  $7,600,000  to 
combat  the  spread  of  epidemics  that  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  famine  were  being  distributed  to 
hospitals  in  Russia;  and  200,000  tons  of  seed  grain 
had  been  distributed  for  sowing  in  the  Volga  val- 
ley. This  work  was  made  possible  by  the  contri- 
bution of  $24,000,000  in  cash  and  medical  supplies 
by  the  United  States  Government,  of  $3,600,000 
worth  of  medical  supplies  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  about  $4,000,000  by  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  for  Jewish  War  Sufferers, 
and  of  $12,000,000  worth  of  seed  grains  purchased 
and  transported  by  the  A.R.A.  against  gold  pay- 
ment by  the  Soviet  and  Ukrainian  Governments. 
By  agreement  this  gold  was  guaranteed  and  at- 
tested to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sian Treasury  since  August,  1914.  An  individual 
food-package  plan  was  also  started.  By  September 
more  than  700,000  of  these  parcels,  valued  at  over 
$7,000,000,  had  been  purchased  in  Europe  and 
America  for  delivery  to  individuals  in  Russia. 
These  parcels  are  made  up  and  delivered  through 
nineteen  delivery  stations  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Russia.  Clothing  remittances  are  also  now 
[November,  1022]  being  sold.  Besides  this  the 
A.R.,A.  has  delivered  in  Russia  to  other  foreign 
relief  organisations  supplies  to  the  value  of  $r,- 
825,000,  and  has  credits  on  its  books  for  $1,000,000 
worth  of  supplies  for  the  future  operations  of 
these  organisations.  .American  relief  organisations 
other  than  those  mentioned  above  affiliated  with 
the  A.R.A.  in  Russia  are  the  Society  of  Friends, 


Memnonite  Relief,  European  Student  Relief,  Fed- 
erated Churches  of  Christ,  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Council,  National  Lutheran  Council,  \'olga 
Relief  Society,  Young  Men's  Christian  .■\ssociation, 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Some 
of  these  organisations  have  contributed  funds 
through  the  A.R.A.,  and  others  have,  in  addition 
to  other  activities,  disLributed  foodstuffs  to  the 
value  of  over  $1,100,000,  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph." — S.  Brooks,  American  aid  to  Eu- 
rope through  Mr.  Hoover  (Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial,  Nov.   16,    1922,   p.   628). 

Also  in:  V.  Kellogg,  .'Imericait  relief  for  starving 
Russia  (New  York  Times  Current  History,  Jan., 
1922). 

"In  response  to  a  personal  request  from  Presi- 
dent Harding,  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, on  Feb.  10  submitted  to  the  President  a 
special  report  on  the  status  of  the  work  for  famine 
relief.  This  report  read  in  part  as  follows:  .  .  . 
'The  American  Relief  Administration  was  ap- 
pointed by  you  to  distribute  the  Congressional 
appropriation;  also  to  distribute  food,  clothing 
and  medical  supplies  from  a  number  of  other 
sources.  The  total  resources  of  the  organization 
since  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  Russia,  are  in 
round  numbers  .  .  .  $52,899,700.  [In  December, 
1921,  the  American  government  appropriated 
$20,000  for  Russian  relief  on  condition  that  the 
Soviet  government  would  expend  $10,000,000  for 
tlie  purchase  of  food  and  seed  supplies  in  the 
United  States  within  90  days.  In  January  the 
relief  administration  was  feeding  1,200,000  Rus- 
sians.] The  larger  resources  made  available  at 
the  first  of  the  year  permitted  a  program  of  dis- 
tribution to  adults  and  the  provision  of  seed.  Un- 
der your  direction  a  purchasing  commission  for  the 
Congressional  fund  was  established  on  Dec.  24, 
through  whom  all  purchases  are  made  from  the 
lowest  bidders.  The  first  ship  from  this  fund  was 
dispatched  on  Jan.  i,  and  during  that  month 
twenty-four  full  American  shiploads  and  several 
part  cargoes  were  dispatched  on  all  accounts.  .  .  . 

"  'In  the  early  Fall,  .  .  .  arrangements  were  set- 
tled for  co-ordination  between  the  various  Amer- 
ican charities  then  interested  in  Russian  relief,  with 
a  view  to  assuring  the  efficient  handling  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  supplies  under  American  direction 
inside  Russia.  The  growing  intensity  of  the  fam- 
ine has  enlisted  the  interest  of  additional  organ- . 
izations  and  stimulated  the  creation  of  many  new 
committees  throughout  the  United  States  of  vari- 
ous religious  and  political  faiths.  .  .  .  The  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  [which  had  already 
contributed  S86i,ooo]  informs  me  it  will  make  a 
further  contribution.  .  .  .  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (Quakers)  and  the  Russian 
Famine  Fund  of  New  York,  .  .  .  distributes 
through  its  own  American  staff  in  Russia  and  co- 
ordinates its  vvork  with  the  Relief  .Administration. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Friends  that  their  resources 
total  about  $1,000,000,  of  which  $265,000  is  in- 
cluded above. 

"  'The  American  Federated  Russian  Famine  Re- 
lief Committee  has  apparently  secured  about 
$350,000  in  cash  and  some  $200,000  in  kind. 
.  .  .  The  International  Committee  in  Europe, 
under  Dr.  Nansen,  .  .  .  [administered]  the  British 
Save  the  Children  Fund  and  other  funds  [which] 
provide  about  $2,500,000;  the  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Italian  and  other  European  national  funds,  .  .  . 
also  distribute  through  this  agency.  The  French 
Government  has  voted  $550,000,  and  the  totals 
available  to  Dr.  Nansen's  organization  apparently 
amount  to  about  $4,000,000.'  " — New  York  Times 
Current  History,  Apr.,  1922,  pp.  I47-I49-— At  the 
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same  time  17,000  children  were  being  fed  by  the 
relief  administration  in  Latvia. — "A  meeting  of  the 
principal  Directors  of  the  Russian  relief  work  was 
held  in  New  York  on  July  30  [1922],  Herbert 
Hoover  presiding.  It  was  decided  to  continue  the 
work  for  several  months,  especially  the  medical 
aid  which  threatened  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
contagion.  'Russia,  from  the  world's  standpoint,' 
said  Mr.  Hoover,  'is  a  cesspool  of  contagious  in- 
fection.' An  alarming  spread  of  cholera  and  typhus 
in  South  Russia  was  reported  on  July  19.  In 
Odessa  3,000  cases  of  cholera  were  developed  in 
July.  Mr.  Rickard  and  Mr.  Brown  issued  a  state- 
ment which  said  in  part:  'The  Russian  people 
have  been  snatched  from  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world's  disasters. 
For  the  last  sixty  days  no  one  has  starved  in 
Russia.  Deaths  from  starvation,  which  six  months 
ago  threatened  to  extend  into  the  millions,  have 
been  limited  to  a  number  which  certainly  will  not 
exceed  half  a  million.  Today  almost  10,000,000 
destitute  people  subsist  on  American  foodstuffs. 
Literally  millions  of  people  have  been  and  will  be 
inoculated  against  the  live  major  diseases.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  food  packages  have  been 
delivered  to  individuals  under  the  food  remittance 
plan.  The  intelligentsia  of  all  categories  have  been 
fed.  The  Russian  railroads  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  do  infinitely  more  than  was  deemed  pos- 
sible in  the  transport  of  food  supplies.  Ports  long 
closed  to  commerce  have  been  reopened  .  .  .  The 
famine  is  dead,  and  the  Russian  people  live.'  .  .  . 
The  famine  situation,  according  to  statements  made 
by  Colonel  William  N.  Haskell,  Acting  Director  of 
the  American  relief  work  in  Russia,  on  his  de- 
parture for  America  on  July  11,  was  greatly  re- 
lieved. Over  9.000,000  people  were  then  receiving 
American  food  who  would  otherwise  have  died  of 
starvation,  a  total  five  times  as  many  as  the 
American  army  in  France  was  feeding  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War.  The  Relief  Administration  had 
distributed  120,000  tons  of  food  for  children,  over 
200,000  tons  of  food  for  adults,  the  whole  seed 
grain  appropriation,  and  $7,000,000  worth  of  med- 
ical stores." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Aug.,  1922. — At  the  end  of  August,  1922,  the  di- 
rector of  the  American  Rehef  Administration  an- 
nounced that  relief  work  would  go  on  in  the 
Ukraine  and  that  the  children  would  be  fed  in 
■  Southern  Ukraine  where  the  rains  had  come  too 
late,  and  crops  were  very  poor.  The  continuation 
of  relief  was  made  possible  by  an  additional  con- 
tribution of  Si. 250,000  from  the  American  Je'.vish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee.  The  director  stated 
that  at  this  time  almost  2,000,000  were  being  fed 
by  the  Relief  Administration.  Medical  relief  would 
be  continued  and  an  effort  made  to  improve  sani- 
tary conditions  with  the  hope  of  staving  off  epi- 
demics of  contagious  sickness. 

See  also  Amirican  ambulance;  Food  regula- 
tion; Red  Cross:  Character  and  aim;  1919-1020: 
Post-war  relief  work;  World  War:  1918:  XI.  End 
of  the  war:  b,  1;  War  relief;  Young  Women's 
CiiRisnAN  Association:  1917-1919;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association:  World  War  activ- 
ities. 

INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  PEACE 
(1910).  See  Peace  movement:  Peace  organiza- 
tions. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISTS,  Union 
of.    Sec  New  York:   1920. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS.  See  Food 
regulation:  1885-1914;  Statistics:  Early  records 
and  census  taking. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:  Free  port  pol- 
icy.    See  Tarut:   1918-1919. 


INTERNATIONAL    TRIBUNAL,   Adoption 

of   (1920).     See  League  of  Nations:   First   meet- 
ing, etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUSTS.  See  Trusts: 
International. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  ACADE- 
MIES.— There  were,  during  the  World  War, 
minor  organizations  in  the  allied  nations  in  the 
fields  of  history,  economics,  and  political  science 
but  nothing  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  (United  States).  With 
the  assembling  in  Paris  of  the  various  peace  dele- 
gations there  were  brought  together  large  groups 
of  scholars  whose  presence  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  creation  in  the  preceding  fall  of 
the  International  Research  Council  (see  Inter- 
national organization  of  scientific  research) 
offered  the  inspiration,  for  the  organization  of  an 
International  Union  devoted  to  the  humanities. 
The  initiative  in  this  movement  was  taken  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres 
which  in  March,  1919,  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
principal  academies  and  learned  societies  of  the 
allied  countries  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Paris  during  the  month  of 
May.  The  conference  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  seven  countries:  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Ru- 
mania, Greece,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  It 
drew  up  a  definite  project  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Union  of  Academies,  which 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  learned  societies  of  the 
alhed  and  neutral  countries.  At  the  second  con- 
ference, held  on  October  15-18,  eleven  countries 
were  represented  by  delegates  and  three  other 
countries  had  announced  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing members  of  the  new  Union.  Thus  the  pro- 
posed organization  had  the  support  of  fourteen 
countries,  the  seven  mentioned  above  as  being 
represented  at  the  first  conference  and  in  addition 
to  them.  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Poland  (Portugal  and 
Serbia  were  added  at  the  first  meeting).  The  only 
refusal  to  join  in  the  conference  came  from  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  History,  and 
Archaology,  which,  however,  announced  its  will- 
ingness to  join  the  union  "when  it  shall  be  possible 
to  invite  all  countries  to  participate  in  it."  re- 
ferring thus  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  present,  the 
central  powers  are  not  included.  The  first  and 
principal  task  of  the  conference  thus  assembled 
was  to  perfect  the  plans  drawn  up  at  the  first 
conference  for  creating  an  international  scientific 
federation,  corresponding  in  the  domain  of  the 
humanities  to  the  International  Research  Council 
in  the  domain  of  pure  and  applied  science.  This 
was  accomplished  by  organizing  a  federation  bear- 
ing the  name  Union  Academique  Internationale. 
The  visible  body  of  this  federation  is  styled  the 
Committee  of  the  Union.  The  headquarters  of  the 
union,  like  those  of  the  International  Research 
Council,  are  established  at  Brussels.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  union,  after  its  final  organization, 
was  held  in  Brussels  in  May,  1920,  when  Professor 
Henri  Pircnne,  of  the  University  of  Ghent  was 
elected  president.— W.  G.  Leland,  Intcniatioml 
union  of  academies  {International  Conciliation, 
Sept.,  IQ20'). 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS.  See  American  Republics, 
Interx.ational  Union  of. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNIONS.  See  Nation- 
alism AND  internaitonahsm:  Development  of  the 
international  idea. 

INTERNATIONAL  WORKING  MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION.      See    Anarchism:    1S61-1S76; 
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Industrial  Workers  of  the  VVofeLo;  Labor  or- 
ganization. 

INTERNATIONALISM:  Rise  and  growth 
of  doctrine.  See  NAiioN.^LiSii  and  internation- 
alism; Development  of  the  international  idea; 
Europe:  Middle  Ages:  Political  background; 
Background  of  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  Mod- 
ern: Intellectual  development;  Conflicting  currents 
before  the  World  War;  Japan;   1894-1014. 

INTERNED  SHIPS,  strictly  speaking,  bel- 
ligerent naval  vessels  in  a  neutral  port  which  on 
overstaying  a  time  limit  (twenty-four  hours  permit- 
ted by  most  nations)  are  detained  by  the  neutral 
government  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  ex- 
pression is  also  loosely  applied  to  merchant  ships, 
but  these  may  depart  at  any  time  they  deem  it 
prudent. 

INTEROCEANIC  CANAL.  See  Panama 
canal. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  Foun- 
dation of  (1887).  See  Arbitration,  Interna- 
tio.nal:  Modern:  i8Sg-i8go. 

INTERREGNUM,  Great,  period  of  German 
history,  between  the  years  1254  and  1273,  during 
which  there  was  no  generally  recognized  ruler.  See 
Germa.nv;    1250-1272. 

INTERREX,  name  for  temporary  kings  in 
Rome.  See  Rome;  Republic:  B.C.  509;  Senate, 
Roman. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE:  Laws  regu- 
lating and  concerning.  See  Arbitration  and 
conciliation:  United  States:  1888-1921;  Courts: 
United  States:  Lack  of  uniformity;  Commodity 
clause  op  the  Hepburn  Act;  Sherman  .Anti- 
trust Act;  Supreme  Court:  1789-1835;  1835- 
1864;  1917;  U.S.A.:  1898  (June);  1913  (June); 
Trusts:  United  States:  1907-1909:  Suit  of  the 
government,  etc. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACTS:  Ori- 
gin.    See  U.  S.  A.:    1873-1874. 

1887.  See  Capitalism;  19th  century:  Regula- 
tion of  capitalism;  Railroads;  1887-1906;  U.SA.: 
18S7:    Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

1898.     See   U.  S.  A.:    1S98   (June). 

1908. — Commodity  clause  of  Hepburn  Act. 
See  Commodity  clause  of  the  Hepburn  -Act  ; 
Railroads;   1908-1909. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION. See  .Arbitration-  .\nd  concillatton.  In- 
dustrial: United  States;  1S88-1920;  Liquor  prob- 
lem: United  States:  1913;  Railroads:  1910-1916; 
1921:   Twenty   rail  svstems;   U.  S.  A.;    1018-1020. 

INTERSTATE  EXTRADITION.  See  Ex- 
tradition. 

INTERSTATE  RENDITION.  See  Extra- 
dition. 

INTERVENTION.— "Intervention  is  the  in- 
terference of  a  state  or  group  of  states  in  the  af- 
fairs of  another  state,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
it  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  certain  acts.  Its 
essential  characteristic  is  force,  either  open  or  con- 
cealed. Simple  mediation  or  even  a  formal  pro- 
test, unless  there  is  present  the  intention  of  enforc- 
ing the  demand,  does  not  constitute  intervention. 
The  relation  of  intervention  to  international  law 
and  even  the  rules  governing  the  practice  are  still 
in  an  extremely  unsettled  state.  Most  writers  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  discussion  of  the  particular 
conditions  under  which  intervention  is  or  is  not 
justifiable,  and  make  no  attempt  to  determine  the 
place  of  intervention  in  a  system  of  international 
law.  .Almost  without  exception  they  treat  the  sub- 
ject in  an  'a  priori'  manner.  From  the  premises 
that  nations  are  independent,  politically  equal  and 
possessed  of  the  same  rights,  they  deduce  what  the 
doctrine  of  intervention  must  be  and  what  the  con- 


ditions which  justify  its  use.  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  deductive  method  from  the 
ethical  standpoint,  from  the  legal  and  historical 
point  of  view  it  must  always  remain  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  proceeds  from  ideals  rather  than  from  the 
facts  of  history ;  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  from  that  of  what  is. 
States  to-day  [1900]  do  not  base  their  actions  on 
innate  ideas  of  justice,  or  upon  precepts  deduced 
from  considerations  of  absolute  rights  antecedent 
to  custom  and  law,  but  on  rules  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  followed  by  all  or  most  of  the 
states.  ...  In  regard  to  the  various  grounds  that 
have  served  as  a  basis  for  intervention  in  the  past 
it  would  appear  that  some  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, while  others  are  firmly  established.  Inter- 
vention to  prevent  hostile  acts,  when  the  danger 
is  imminent,  is  established  to-day  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice.  A  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the 
power  in  its  modern  form  stands  as  the  ground  for 
the  assertion  of  the  higher  European  right.  Revo- 
lution and  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of 
government  have  not  been  considered  as  acts  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  intervention  since  the  first  half 
of  the  [nineteenth]  century,  and  the  principle  seems 
so  antagonistic  to  modern  political  thought  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  abrogated.  Intervention  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds  is  recognized,  though  it  appears 
that  national  self-interest  has  usually  been  too 
powerful  to  allow  intervention  for  humanitarian 
reasons  solely.  The  precedents  show  that  the 
stronger  motives  based  on  political  and  economic 
interests  are  usually  necessary  to  induce  states  to 
intervene.  Indeed  intervention  under  this  head  is 
always  based  on  a  number  of  different  but  closely 
allied  grounds,  and  as  such  is  considered  legitimate. 
In  regard  to  intervention  based  on  treaty  agree- 
ment the  precedents  do  not  speak  with  any  degree 
of  precision.  .  .  .  Treaties  securing  a  claim  to  in- 
tervention often  became  anachronisms,  while  others 
are  in  their  very  nature  antagonistic  to  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  and  precedents,  and  are  therefore 
illegal  from  the  beginning.  With  these  two  excep- 
tions the  practice  seems  to  recognize  a  violation  of 
a  compact  between  states  as  a  legitimate  ground 
for  intervention.  .  .  .  Intervention  is  becoming 
more  and  more  recognized  as  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  society  of  nations  enforces  its  rights. 
This  is  true  whether  it  is  carried  out  by  several 
states  or  by  an  individual  state,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent  and  the  consensus  of  interna- 
tional public  opinion,  although  the  modern  practice 
shows  a  strong  tendency  towards  action  in  con- 
cert. Intervention,  therefore,  instead  of  being  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  law  of  nations  and  antagonistic 
to  it,  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  it;  an 
act  of  police  for  enforcing  recognized  rights,  and 
the  only  means,  apart  from  war  for  enforcing  the 
rules  of  International  Law." — W.  E.  Lingelbach, 
Doctrine  and  practice  of  intervention  in  Europe, 
pp.  1-2,  24-25,  31-32. — From  the  ethical  standpoint, 
we  have  a  different  view  of  intervention  of  which 
with  some  inconsistencies  the  United  States  has 
been  the  chief  exponent.  ".Among  the  rules  of  con- 
duct prescribed  for  the  United  States  by  the  states- 
men who  formulated  its  foreign  policy,  none  was 
conceived  to  be  more  fundamental  or  more  dis- 
tinctively .American  than  that  which  forbade  in- 
tervention in  the  political  affairs  of  other  nations. 
The  right  of  the  government  to  intervene  for  the 
protection  of  its  citizens  in  foreign  lands  and  on 
the  high  seas  never  was  doubted;  nor  was  such 
action  withheld  in  proper  cases;  ...  the  statesmen 
of  .America,  believing  that  they  had  a  different 
mission  to  perform,  planted  themselves  upon  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  nations  as  expounded 
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by  Grotius  and  other  masters  of  international  law. 
This  principle  was  expressed  with  peculiar  felicity 
and  force  by  X'attel,  who  declared  that  nations  in- 
herited from  nature  'the  same  obligations  and 
rights,'  that  power  or  weakness  could  not  in  this 
respect  produce  any  difference,  and  that  a  'small 
repubUc'  was  'no  less  a  sovereign  state  than  the 
most  powerful  kingdom.'  The  same  thought  was 
tersely  phrased  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  his 
celebrated  affirmation:  'Xo  principle  is  more  uni- 
versally acknowledged  than  the  perfect  ecjuality  of 
nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.'  " — 
J.  B.  Moore,  Principles  oj  American  diplomacy,  pp. 
131. 132. — "It  is  unfortunate  that  publicists  have 
not  laid  down  broadly  and  unanimously  that  no 
intervention  is  legal,  except  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
preservation,  unless  a  breach  of  the  law  as  between 
states  has  taken  place,  or  unless  the  whole  body  of 
civilised  states  have  concurred  in  authorising  it. 
Interventions,  whether  armed  or  diplomatic,  under- 
taken either  for  the  reason  or  upon  the  pretexts  of 
cruelty,  or  oppression,  or  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
or  whatever  the  reason  put  forward,  supported  in 
reality  by  the  justilication  which  such  facts  offer  to 
the  popular  mind,  would  have  had  to  justify  them- 
selves when  not  authorised  by  the  whole  body  of 
civilised  states  accustomed  to  act  together  for 
common  purposes,  as  measures  which,  being  con- 
fessedly illegal  in  themselves,  could  only  be  excused 
in  rare  and  extreme  cases  in  consideration  of  the 
unquestionably  extraordinary  character  of  the  facts 
causing  them,  and  of  the  evident  purity  of  the  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  the  intervening  state." — W.  E. 
Hall,  International  law,  p.  304- 

"There  are  .  .  .  cases  where  there  is  moral  jus- 
tification for  intervention  by  one  or  more  nations. 
These  are  cases  of  intervention  upon  the  ground  of 
humanity;  they  cannot  be  called  legally  right,  but 
they  may  be  morally  justifiable  and  even  com- 
mendable. [See  Belgium:  1Q14:  World  War;  Ger- 
many and  Belgian  neutrality.]  They  come  under 
what  'Historicus'  calls  'a  high  act  of  policy  above 
and  beyond  the  domain  of  law.'  .\  case  in  point 
was  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  the  persecution  and  murder  of  Chris- 
tians in  AsTa  Minor  in  i860.  Interventions  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
were  until  recent  times  considered  admissible  and 
at  times  just.  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
justifiable — and  in  Europe,  at  least,  is  not  prac- 
tised. ...  [In  1865  the  United  States]  government 
informed  the  French  Government  [which  had  es- 
tablished Ferdinand  of  .\ustria  as  emperor  of 
Mexico]  that  their  treatment  of  Mexico  was  re- 
garded as  injurious  and  menacing  to  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  an  American  army  was  massed  on 
the  Rio  Grande  under  General  Sheridan.  ,^s  a 
result.  Napoleon  III  withdrew  his  forces  from 
Mexico  and  the  empire  of  Maximilian  came  to  an 
end.  In  iSgS  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  declared  that  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  then  in  insurrection 
against  Spain,  would  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
humanity  and  of  protection  to  .  .  .  [the  citizens 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States]  as  well  as  re- 
moving a  constant  menace  to  .  .  .  peace.  As  a 
result,  action  by  Congress  followed  which  brought 
on  the  war  with  Spain.  In  June,  1900,  on  account 
of  the  Boxer  movement,  unprecedented  distur- 
bances arose  in  China '  directed  largely  against  all 
foreign  life  and  property.  ...  An  international  ex- 
pedition which  included  an  American  detachment 
was  formed  and  raised  the  siege  of  the  legations 
and  took  possession  of  Peking  after  overcoming  the 


resistance  of  th^  Chinese  troops,  the  imperial  house- 
hold having  fled.  [See  also  Cui.na:  1900.]  This 
joint  intervention  was  explained  by  Secretary  Hay 
as  being  necessary  to  open  communication  with 
Peking  to  rescue  our  officials  and  with  the  purpose 
of  affording  all  possible  protection  everywhere  in 
China  to  American  life  and  property  and  to  guard 
all  legitimate  .American  interests.  In  November, 
1903,  the  United  States  intervened  in  Cuba,  in 
accordance  with  our  treaty  rights  and  guarantees, 
on  account  of  the  disorders  arising  upon  the 
island." — C.  H.  Stockton,  Outlines  oj  internatiotuil 
law,  pp.  100,  101-102. — "The  Republic  of  Geneva 
was  connected  by  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
Cantons  of  Berne  and  Ziirich,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  united  with  France,  in  1738,  in  offering 
the  joint  mediation  of  the  three  Powers  to  the  con- 
tending political  parties  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
the  republic  was  disturbed.  The  result  of  this 
mediation  was  the  settlement  of  a  constitution, 
which  gave  rise  to  new  disputes  in  1768;  but  they 
were  again  adjusted  by  the  intervention  of  the 
mediating  Powers.  In  1782,  the  French  Govern- 
ment once  more  united  with  these  Cantons  and  the 
court  of  Sardinia  in  mediating  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  parties;  but  it  appears  to  be 
very  questionable  how  far  these  transactions,  espe- 
cially the  last,  can  be  reconcifed  with  the  respect 
due,  on  the  strict  principles  of  international  law, 
to  the  just  rights  and  independence  of  the  smallest, 
not  less  than  to  those  of  the  greatest  States.  The 
former  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was 
also  adjusted,  in  1813,  by  the  mediation  of  the  great 
allied  Powers.  ...  In  1862,  a  proposition  was 
made  by  France  to  England  and  Russia,  that  the 
three  countries  should  offer  their  friendly  media- 
tion to  the  contending  parties  in  the  American 
Civil  War.  The  moment  yvas  deemed  inopportune 
by  Russia,  and  England  declined  to  accede  to  the 
proposal.  'According  to  the  information  we  pos- 
sess,' wrote  Prince  Gortchakow  to  M.  D'Oubil, 
Russ'ian  charge  d'affaires  in  Paris,  on  the  27th 
October,  1862,  'we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  com- 
bined movement  of  France,  England,  and  Russia, 
however  conciliatory  ft  might  be,  and  with  what- 
soever precautions  it  might  be  surrounded,  if  it 
came  with  an  official  and  collective  character, 
would  have  been  declined  had  it  been  made.' "— C. 
Phillipson,  Wheaton's  elements  oj  international  taw, 
pp.  125,  126. — The  British  intervention  in  Egypt; 
the  intervention  by  the  United  States,  in  i8g6,  in 
British-Venezuelan  affairs,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  the  intervention  by  the  .A.B.C. 
countries,  in  IQ16,  in  the  Mexican  embroglio;  by 
the  ."Mlies  in  Greece,  during  the  World  War.  are  all 
important  instances  of  the  application  of  the 
principle. 

Metternich's  theory.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle: 
Congresses:  3. 

See  also  Balance  op  power:  Views  of  a  publi- 
cist, etc.;  In-ternatioxal  law;  Monroe  Doctrine: 
Latin  .American  doctrines. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Hodges,  Doctrine  oj  interven- 
tion.— N.  D.  Harris,  Intervention  and  colonization 
in   .ijrica. 

INTOLERANCE,  Religious.    See  Toleration. 

INTOXICANTS,  Problems  of.  See  Liquor 
PROBLEM ;  Opium  problem. 

INTRANSIGENTES,  political  party.  See 
Philippine  islands:    1Q07. 

INTRANSIGENTISTS,  the  extreme  radicals 
in  European  politics. 

INVALID  INSURANCE.  See  Socul  insur- 
ance. 
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